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" Though immediately and primarily written for the merchants, this Commercial Dictionary 
will be of use to every man of business or of curiosity. There is no man who it not in some 
degree a merchant ; whd has not something to buy and something to sell, and who does not 
therefore want such instructions as rnay teach him the true value of possessions or commodities. 
The descriptions of the productions of the earth and water which this volume contains, may 
be equally pleasing and useful to the speculatist with an^ other Natural History. The de- 
scriptions of ports and cities may instruct the geographer as well as if they were found in books 
appropriated only to his own science; and the doctrines of funds, insurances, currency, mo- 
nopolies, exchanges, and duties, is so necessary to the politician, that without it he can be of no 
use either in the council or the senate, nor can speak or think justly either on war or trade. 

“ We, therefore, hope that we shall not repent the labour of compiling this work, nor flatter 
ourselves unreasonably, in predicting a favourable reception to a book which no condition of life 
can render useless, which may contribute to the advantage of ali that make or receive laws, of all 
that buy or sell, of all that wish to keep or improve their possessions, of all that desire to be rich, 
and all that desire to be wise.” 

Johnson, Preface to Holt’s Diet. 
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TO 

THIS. EDITION. 


The last edition of this work that underwent a complete revision was published 
in 1834. Since that epoch several considerable impressions have been ex- 
hausted ; the more important changes in the commercial laws and regulations of 
this and other countries, and in the channels of commercial intercourse, that took 
place in the interval, having been specified in successive Supplements. These, 
however, notwithstanding the limited plan on which they were compiled, had 
become rather voluminous ; and the changes made in our commercial policy 
by the Tariff Act of 1842, and the late acts for regulating the corn and colonial 
trades, &c., were so very important, and affected so manf articles and interests, 
that it would have been difficult to notice them and the other subjects that 
required to be brought under the reader’s eye in a new Supplement, without 
extending it to something like the size of the original work, which would thus 
have been rendered clumsy, costly, and inconvenient. Under these circum- 
stances, we had no choice, except to abandon the work altogether, or to under- 
take the laborious task of its reconstruction. Having determined upon the 
latter, we have endeavoured to make it a Digest and Repertory of the most 
useful and authentic information respecting the past and present state of the 
commerce of this and most other countries, including the means and devices 
resorted to for facilitating commercial operations, and the laws and regula- 
tions under which they have been carried on. The various details are brought 
down to the latest period ; and such additional subjects and statements have 
been introduced as had been overlooked in the former editions, or have since 
come into existence or grown of importance. We have tried to effect these 
improvements without adding, very materially, to the size of the wo*k, by sub- 
jecting it to an unsparing retrenchment, and rejecting whatever was super- 
seded by late changes, or appeared to be unnecessary. 

It must, however, be admitted of works of this description, that they are 
less susceptible than most others of being improved in successive editions. An 
error in a bygone statement may, of course, be detected and rectified ; but 
few comparatively of those who refer to a Commercial Dictionary care for his- 
torical notices or theoretical discussions. The practical details belonging to the 
present moment are the *prime objects of interest with most men of business ; 
and the same difficulties recur in attempting to give an account of commerce 
and commercial legislation in 1842 and 1843 that had to be encountered 
in describing their state in 1832 and 1833. The subject is not stationary 
but progressive, and variable in the extreme. The information, too, to 
which we have been compelled to resort, has been often very deficient ; and 
when more abundant, it hos^iot unfrequcntly been obscure, contradictory, and 
but little to be depended upon. And even though it had been of a less ques- 
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tionablo description, %he all but endless variety of subjects wo have had to 
notice, and the perp«ual and often unmarked changes to which most of them 
are subject, prevent our flattering ourselves with the notion that we have been 
much more successful on this than on former occasions in avoiding mistakes. 
We have, however, resorted to every means within our reach by which 
accuracy was likely to be attained ; and can honestly affirm that, in attempting 
to render our work worthy of the public confidence, we have shrunk from no 
labour nor grudged any reasonable expense. 

Except in one or two instances, we have seen no reason to modify any gene- 
ral principle laid down in the previous editions* The freedom of industry and 
of trade appears to us, speaking generally, to lie the only sound foundation on 
which the commercial legislation of any country can safely or permanently 
rest. But we are not of the number of those who think that this is a principle 
to which there can be no exception, and that it is to be enforced at all times, 
without regard to existing interests, or to the peculiar situation of the branches 
of industry to which it may be proposed to be applied. There are, in truth, no 
absolute principles ; that is, there are no principles that can be safely and advan- 
tageously carried out to their full extent, at all hazards and under all circum- 
stances, either in Commercial Economy or any thing else. 1 n conducting national 
affairs, the interests, and even the unreasonable prejudices, of great clasvses 
must be consulted ; and governments should frequently, or, perhaps, wc might 
say, generally, adopt Kfcat line of conduct which may seem to be on the whole 
best fitted to conciliate and promote the varying interests of those for 
whom they legislate, in preference to that which may be more in accordance 
with principle. A policy of this sort, while it is consistent with the effectual 
reform of every abuse, makes all changes be carefully considered, and cau- 
tiously introduced ,* and provides for the permanent advantage of the community 
with as little immediate injury as possible to individuals. 

It is not, therefore, as many appear to suppose, enough to prove that a rule 
or regulation is wrong, that it interferes with the absolute freedom of industry 
or of trade. Such interference may be justifiable or unjustifiable, according 
to the peculiar exigencies of the case. The decisions of men of sense are 
not to be guided, on topics of this sort, by clamour, or by a cuckoo-cry in 
favour of any general principle, however well-established, but by a compre- 
hensive investigation of what is under the circumstances the wisest and best 
course of policy to be adopted. Who can doubt that the regulations with 
respect to Jthe truck system, the exclusion of females from mines, and the 
employment of young people in factories, though interfering to a^considerable 
extent with the freedom of industry, are highly judicious, and necessary for the 
protection of the largest and not least important portion of society ? 

It may be doubted whether the commercial code of any country was ever so 
much liberalised and improved in the same space of time as ours has been 
between the important reforms begun by Mr. Huskisson in 1825, and those 
effected by Sir Robert Peel in 1842. The more ardent reformers allege, indeed, 
that these were not sufficiently extensive, that they were introduced slowly 
and with greater diffidence than necessary, and that many abuses are still 
unredressed* But those who reflect on the difficulty, in an extremely artificial 
state of society, of correctly appreciating the remote influence of any consi- 
derable change, and the impossibility of retracing any false step, will pro- 
bably be disposed to applaud the prudence manifested in effecting these 
reforms. The progress already made has, howev#, paved the way for farther 
advances ; and the reforms that still remain to be undertaken may now be 
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attempted with comparatively little risk. The greater nutfiber of these are, we 
believe, pointed out in this work ; and we have endeavoured jto show how they 
may be best introduced, and the advantages which may be fairly anticipated 
from their being carried into effect. 

Some of the most important subjects of which we have had to treat are, un- 
fortunately, much mixed up with party politics, and the agitation of the day. 
But our pages, we trust, are not polluted by any factious or partisan taint. 
«HVe have endeavoured to treat the subjects in question in the spirit of 
lookers on who have no wish to participate in the game, and not in that of 
the players, who may, perhaps, have staked their all on the result ; and are not 
conscious of having been biassed by political or personal predilections. 

We firmly adhere to the opinion we have endeavoured t <f establish in the 
former editions <Sf this work and elsewhere, that it would be sound policy to 
permit the importation of foreign corn at all times, under a moderate fixed duty 
accompanied by a corresponding drawback. A duty of this sort would not 
interpose any serious obstacle to our getting supplies of foreign corn when 
necessary ; at the same time that it would tend to prevent any sudden shock 
being given to agriculture by the opening of the ports to free importation, and 
would countervail the peculiar burdens the agriculturists at present sustain, 
or which, at all events, they would most certainly have to sustain, were the 
ports open to importation without any duty. It appears to us that justice 
to all parties — to the manufacturers and merchants on the one hand, and to 
the agriculturists on the other, requires that some such method of settling this 
vexata qxuestio should be attempted. It has been truly said, that what 
a mercantile country like Great Britain most requires is the adoption of 
“ a decided and unflinching course of commercial policy.” This is necessary 
to give those engaged in agricultural and commercial pursuits that feeling of 
security which lies at the bottom of all steady, vigorous, and prolonged exertion ; 
and to make all classes bring their industry and capital into full activity. 
Unluckily, however, the most formidable obstacles appear to stand in the way 
of our entering upon such a course ; and so long as one great class claim every 
thing, and another great class will concede nothing, our policy can inspire but 
little confidence. But we would fain hope that both parties, or at least that 
the more reasonable and considerate portions of both, may become sensible of 
the many pernicious consequences which cannot fail to result from prolonging 
the agitation with respect to the corn laws ; and that these laws may be 
finally settled so as to reconcile and secure the just rights and interests of all 
classes. Unfounded anticipations of advantage on the one hand, and unfounded 
anticipationaof loss on the other, are the only real obstacles to some such ar- 
rangement being effected ; and it will be much to be deplored should the great 
interests of the empire be sacrificed to such delusions, and to the sinister designs 
of those who represent them as real, and exaggerate theiP magnitude. 

We have thought it necessary to say thus much ; for, though our work, being 
a Commercial Dictionary, might be supposed to be beyond the sphere of politics, 
we have been reluctantly compelled, on various occasions, in consequence of the 
way in which commercial and* political questions are now mixed up, to engage 
in what may be called political discussion. And when such has been the case, 
we have not scrupled freely to state our opinions, and to censure such principles, 
laws, or regulations, as we believe to be injurious. But we have not done this 
wantonly, or without briefly stating the grounds on which we have presumed 
to found our conclusions. W« have, also, as on former occasions, taken care to 
separate the theoretical and historical from the practical and legal parts of the 
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work. Those by whbm it is consulted merely for mercantile information need 
not, therefore, troubl^ themselves about the other matters embodied in it. They 
are not forced on their attention ; but they may easily be found, if, at any time, 
they should think it worth while to refer to them. 

In preparing this edition we have met, as on former occasions, with every 
assistance from numerous official and private gentlemen. We are especially 
indebted to the Earl of Aberdeen for allowing us the perusal of many valuable 
consular Reports. To Mr. Porter, of the Board of Trade, so advantageously 
known by his statistical works, we owe various unpublished documents be- 
longing to his department. Mr. Wood, the able and efficient chairman of 
the Board of Excise, Mr. Mayer, of the Colonial Office, and Mr. Walcott, 
secretary to the Emigration Commissioners, have, also, discovered on every 
occasion an anxious desire to add to the utility of our work, and have 
enriched it with various important returns. We regret our inability to 
notice the numerous private gentlemen who have, without regard to trouble or. 
expense, exerted themselves to supply us with information not otherwise 
attainable. But, while we beg to return our best thanks to all, we cannot 
forbear mentioning the names of James Cook, Esq., of Mincing Lane ; Archibald 
Ilastie, Esq., M. P. ; Jacob Herbert, Esq., of the Trinity lloqpe ; Joshua 
Milne, Esq., of the Sun Life Assurance Office; William Ellis, Esq., of the 
Marine Indemnity Insurance Office ; Robert Slater, Esq., of Fore Street ; John 
Brown, Esq., of Liverpool ; C. B. Fripp, Esq., of Bristol ; David Maitland, Esq., 
of New York ; and William Mure, Esq., of New Orleans ; to all of whom we are 
under the greatest obligations. In fact, it is only by the assistance of individuals 
engaged in different lines of business, in different parts of the empire and of the 
world, that a work of this sort can be rendered of any real value. No diligence 
of inquiry can derive satisfactory information respecting the state of commerce 
from books and official returns, even when these exist and are accessible, which 
is frequently not the case : it can only be learned, if it is to be learned at all, from 
the communications of intelligent individuals engaged in and familiar with its 
details. 

We do not presume to conjecture whether we may be again called upon to pre- 
pare another edition of this work, or whether, if called upon, we may be able or 
willing to undertake so onerous a task. It is now considerably more than twenty 
years since we began making preparations for this Dictionary, which has since 
continued to engross the greater portion of our time, so that we have but too 
much ground for saying in the words of Forcellini, adoleseens manum admovi, 
sencx , dum perjicerevi^ f actus sum . But we intend to follow the same plan with 
this that we did with the last edition ; and to publish from time to^lhne, as they 
may appear to be required, Supplements containing notices of such changes as 
may take place either in the materials and channels of commercial intercourse, 
or in the laws and ^gulations under which it is conducted. We are most 
anxious to have the means of perfecting these supplements, of correcting the 
errors Into which we may have fallen, and of modifying such statements as the 
course of events may render inapplicable. These improvements, however, can 
only be effected by mercantile gentlemen apprising us of the changes that are 
constantly taking place in commercial matters. This information, so important 
to the trading world, might sometimes be communicated with but little trouble, 
and will always be most gratefully received by us. 


London, February, 1844. 
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The first impression of this Dictionary, consisting of 2,000 copies, was entirely 
sold off in less than nine months from the date of its publication. We feel very 
deeply indebted to the public for this unequivocal proof of its approbation; and we 
have endeavoured to evince our gratitude, by labouring to render the work less 
undeserving a continuance of the favour with which it has been honoured. In 
the prosecution of this object, we have subjected every part of it to a careful 
revision ; have endeavoured to eradicate the errors that had escaped our notice ; 
to improve those parts that were incomplete or defective ; and to supply suck 
articles as had been omitted. We dare not flatter ourselves with the idea that 
we have fully succeeded in these objects. The want of recent and accurate 
details as to several important subjects, has been an obstacle we have not, in all 
cases, been aide to overcome ; but those in any degree familiar with such inves- 
tigations will not, perhaps, be disposed severely to censure our deficiencies in 
this respect. 

The changes in the law bearing upon commercial transactions have been 
carefully specified. Copious abstracts of the late Customs Acts are contained in 
the articles Colonies and Colony Trade, Importation and Exportation, 
Navigation Laws, Registry, Smuggling, Wareiiousing 1 &c. 

The abolition of the East India Company’s commercial monopoly, and the great 
and growing interest * that has in consequence been excited ainongst all classes 
respecting the commercial capabilities and practices of India, China, and other 
Eastern countries, have made us bestow peculiar attention to this department. 
The articles Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Bush ire, Bussorah, Calcutta, 
Canton, Columbo, East India Company and East Indies, Indigo, Macao, 
Madras, M^iilla, Maulmain, Mocha, Muscat, Nangasacki, Opium, Rangoon, 
Singapore, Tatta, Tea, &c. contain, it is believed, a greater mass of recent and 
well- authenticated details as to the commerce of the vast countries stretching 
from the Arabic Gulph to the Chinese Sea, than is to found in any other 
English publication. ■ 

The article Banking is mostly new. Besides embodying the late act prolong- 
ing dhe charter of the Bank of England, and the more important details given in 
the Report of the Select Committee on the Renewal of the Bank Charter, this 
article contains some novel and important information not elsewhere to be met 
with. No account of the issues of the Bank of England has hitherto been pub- 
lished, that extends farther back than 1777 , But this deficiency is now, for 
the first time, supplied ; the Directors having obligingly furnished us with an 

* Tho recent event* in China have added greatly to tfel& interest, and have made u* enter, in tbit 
edition, into sevoral additional detain. 
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account of the issues of the Bank on the 28th of February and the 31st of 
August of each year, from 1698, within four years of its establishment, down to the 
present time. We have also procured a statement, from authority, of the mode 
of transacting business in the Bank of Scotland ; and have been able to supply 
several additional particulars, both with respect to British and to foreign banks. 

We have made many additions to, and alterations in, the numerous articles 
descriptive of the various commodities that form the materials of commerce, and 
the historical notices by which some of them are accompanied. We hope the 
will be found more accurate and complete than formerly. 

The Gazetteer department, or that embracing accounts of the principal foreign 
emporiums with which this country maintains a direct intercourse, was, 
perhaps, the mofk defective in the old edition. If it be no longer in this pre- 
dicament, the improvement has been principally owing to official co-operation. 
The sort of information we desired as to the great sea-}>ort towns could 
not be derived from books, nor from any sources accessible to the public ; 
and it was necessary, therefore, to set about exploring others. In this view 
we drew up a series of queries, embracing an investigation of imports and 
exports, commercial and shipping regulations, port charges, duties, &c., that 
might be transmitted to any port in any part, of the world. There would, 
however, in many instances, have been much difficulty in getting them answered 
l^ith the requisite care and attention by private individuals ; and the scheme 
would have had but a very partial success, had it not been for the friendly and 
effectual interference of Mr. Poulett Thomson. Alive to the importance of 
having the queries properly answered, he voluntarily undertook to use his 
influence with Lord Palmerston to get them transmitted to the Consuls. This 
the Noble Lord most readily did ; anti answers have been received from the 
greater number of these functionaries. There is, of course, a considerable 
inequality amongst them ; but they almost all embody a great deal of valuable 
information, and some of them are drawn up with a degree of skill and sagacity, 
and display an extent of research and a capacity of observation, that reflect 
the highest cre<lit on their authors.* 

The information thus obtained, added to what we received through other but 
not less authentic channels, supplied us itb-the means of describing twice the 
number of foreign sea-jjorts notiped ui our former edition ; and of enlarging, 
amending, and correcting the^acScounts of such as were noticed. Besides much 
fuller details than have evoi^tieen previously published of the nature and extent 
of the trade of many of these places, the reader will, in most instances, find a 
minute account of the regulations to be observed respecting the entry and 
clearing of ships and goods, with statements of the , different public charges laid on 
shipping, the rates of commission and brokerage, the duties on the principal goods 
imported and exported, the prices of provisions, the regulations as to quarantine, 
the practice as to cre<M, banking, &c., with a variety of other particulars. We 
have also described the ports ; and have specified their depth of water, the course 
to be steered by vessels on entering, with the rules as to pilotage, and the fees on 
account of pilots, light-houses, &c. As it is very difficult to convey a sufficiently 
distinct idea of a sca-port by any description, wc have given plans, taken from 
the latest and best authorities, of about a dozen of the principal foreign ports. 
Whether we have succeeded, is more than we can venture to say ; but we hope 
we have said enough to satisfy the reader, that wc have spared no pains to 
furnish him with authentic information in this important department. 

* The returns furnixhed by the Consuls at Hamburg, Trieste and Venice, Naples, Dantsic, 
Bordeaux, Christiania, Amsterdam, Elsineur, New York, Charleston, &c. are particularly good. 
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The Tariff, or Table of Duties on 'Imports, &c., in this edition, is pecu- 
liarly valuable. It is divided into three columns : the first containing an account 
of the existing duties payable on the importation of foreign products for home 
use, as the same were fixed by the Act of last year, 3 & 4 Will. IV. cap. 56. ; 
the next column exhibits the duties payable on the same articles in 1819, as 
fixed by the Act 59 Geo. III. cap. 52. ; and the third and last column exhibits the 
duties as they were fixed in 1787 by Mr. Pitt’s Consolidation Act, the 27 Geo. III. 
flhp. 13. The duties are rated throughout in Imperial weights and measures; 
and allowances have been ihade for differences in the mode of charging, &c. The 
reader has, therefore, before him, and may compare together, the present customs 
duties with the duties as they stood at the end of the lato war, and at its com- 
mencement. No similar Table is to be met with in any other work. We are 
indebted for it to J. D. Hume, Esq., of the Board of Trade, at whose suggestion, 
and under whose direction, it has been prepared. Its compilation was a work 
of much labour and difficulty; and could not have been accomplished by any 
one not well acquainted with the Customs Acts, and the various changes in the 
mode of assessing the duties. 

On the whole, we trust it will be found that the work has been improved 
throughout, either by the correction of mistakes, or by the addition of new and 
useful matter. Still, however, we are well aware that it is in various respects 
defective ; but we are not without hopes that those who look into it will be irf- 
dulgcnt enough to believe that this has been owing as much to the extreme 
difficulty, or rather, perhaps, the impossibility, of obtaining accurate information 
respecting some of the subjects treated of, os to the want of care and attention 
on* our part. Even os regards many important topics connected with the com- 
merce and manufactiftes of Great Britain, we have had to regret the want of 
authentic details, and been obliged to grope our way in the dark. The condi- 
tion and habits of the English and Scotch are so very different from those of 
the Irish, that conclusions deduced from considering the trade or consumption 
of the United Kingdom en masse , are frequently of little value ; and may, indeed, 
unless carefully sifted, be the most fallacious imaginable; while, owing to the want 
of any account of the cross-channel trade between the two great divisions of the 
empire, it is not possible accuAtely to estimate the consumption of either, or 
to obtain any sure means of judging of their respective progress in wealth 
and industry. As respects manufactures, there is a still greater deficiency of 
trustworthy details. The articles relating to them in this work have benm 
submitted to the highest practical authorities ; so that we incline to think they 
are about as accurate as they can well be rendered in the absence of official 
returns. It is far, however, from creditable to the country, that we should be 
obliged, in matters of such importance, to resort to private and irresponsible 
individuals for the means of coming at the truth. Statistical science in Great 
Britain is, indeed, at a very low ebb ; and we are not of the number of those 
who suppose that it will ever be materially improved, unless government 
become more sensible, than it has hitherto shown itself to be, of its importance, 
and set machinery in motion, adequate to procure correct and comprehensive 
returns. 

The statistical Tables published by the Board of Trade embrace the substance 
of hundreds of accounts, scattered over a vast mass of Parliamentary papers. 
They seem to be Compiled with great care and judgment, and are a very valuaMe 
acquisition. We have frequently been largely indebted to them. But their 
arrangement, and their constantly increasing number and bulk, make them quite 
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unfit for being readily or advantageously consulted by practical men. Most part 
of the returns relating to the principal articles given in this work, go back to a 
much more distant period than those published by the Board of Trade. 

We have seen no reason to modify or alter any principeb op commercial. 
poucr advanced in our former edition. In some instances, we have varied the 
exposition a little, but that is all. In every case, however, we have separated the 
practical, legal, and historical statements from those of a speculative nature ; so 
that those most disposed to dissent from our theoretical notions will, we hopef 
be ready to admit that they have not been allowed to* detract from the practical 
utility of the work. 

The maps given with the former edition have been partially re-engraved, and 
otherwise improved. Exclusive of the plans already referred to, the present 
edition contains two new maps : one, of the completed and proposed canals and 
railroads of Great Britain and Ireland; exhibiting, also, the coal fields, the 
position of the different light-houses, &c. : the other map exhibits the mouths of 
the rivers Mersey and Dee, and the country from Liverpool to Manchester, with 
the various lines of communication between these two great and flourishing 
emporiums. Care has been taken to render them accurate. 

We are under peculiar obligations to many official, mercantile, and private gen- 
tlemen in this and other countries, who have favoured us with communications. 
We hardly ever applied to any one, however much engaged in business, for any 
information coming within his department, which he did not readily furnish. We 
have not met with any mystery, concealment, or affectation of concealment. 
Every individual seemed disposed to tell us all that he knew ; and several gen- 
tlemen have taken a degree of trouble with respect to various articles in this 
work, for which our thanks make but a poor return. 
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It has been the wish of the Author and Publishers of this Work, that it should 
be as extensively useful as possible. If they be not deceived in their expectations, 
it may be advantageously employed, as a sort of vade irvecum , by merchants, 
traders, ship-owners, and ship- masters, in conducting the details of their respective 
businesses. It is hoped, however, that this object has been attained without 
omitting the consideration of any topic, incident to the subject, that seemed cal- 
culated to make the book generally serviceable, and to recommend it to the 
attention of all classes. 

Had our object been merely to consider commerce as a science, or to investi- 
gate its principles, we should not have adopted the form of a Dictionary. But 
commerce is not a science only, but also an art of vast practical importance, 
in the "prosecution of which a very large proportion of the population of every 
civilised country is actively engaged. Hence, to be generally useful, a work on 
commerce should combine practice, theory, and history. Different readers may 
resort to it for different purposes ; and every one should be able to find in it clear 
and accurate information, whether his object be to make himself familiar with 
details, to acquire a knowledge of principles, or to learn the revolutions that 
have taken place in the various departments of trade. 

The following short outline of what this Work contains may enable the reader 
to estimate the probability of its fulfilling the objects for which it has been 
intended : — 

I. It contains accounts of the various articles which form the subject matter of 
commercial transactions. To their English names are, for the most part, sub- 
joined their synonymous appellations in French, German, Italian, Russian, 
Spanish, &c. ; and sometimes, also, in Arabic, Hindoo, Chinese, and other Eastern 
languages. We have endeavoured, by consulting the best authorities, to make 
the descriptions of commodities as accurate as possible ; and have pointed out the 
tests or marks by which their goodness may be ascertained. The places where 
they are produced are also specified ; the quantities exported from such places ; 
and the different regulations, duties, &c. affecting their importation and export- 
ation, have been carefully stated, and their influence examined. The prices of 
most articles have been given, sometimes for a lengthened period. Historical 
notices are inserted illustrative of the rise and progress of the trade in the most 
important articles ; and it is hoped that the information embodied in these 
notices will be found to be as authentic as it is interesting. 

II. The Work contains a general article on Commerce, explanatory of its na- 
ture, principles, and objects, and embracing an inquiry into the policy of restrictions 
intended to promote industry at home, or to advance the public interests by 
excluding or restraining foreign competition. Exclusive, however, of this general 
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article, we have separately examined the operation of the existing restrictions 
on the. trade in particular articles, and with particular countries, in the accounts 
of those articles, and of the great sea-port towns belonging to the countries 
referred to. There must, of course, be more or less of sameness in the discus- 
sion of such points, the principle which runs through them being identical. But 
in a Dictionary this is of no consequence. The reader seldom consults more 
than one or two articles at a time ; and it is of infinitely more importance to 
bring the whole subject at once before him, than to seek to avoid the appearance 
of repetition by referring from one article to another. In this Work such 
references are made as seldom as possible. 

III. The articles which more particularly refer to commercial navigation arc 
Average, Bills of Lading, Bottomry, Charterfarty, Freight, Insurance 
(Marine), Master, Navigation Laws, Owners, Registry, Salvage, Seamen, 
Ships, Tonnage, Wreck, &c. These articles embrace a pretty full exposition 
of the law as to shipping : we have particularly endeavoured to* exhibit the pri- 
vileges enjoyed by British ships ; the conditions and formalities, the observance 
of which is necessary* to the acquisition and preservation of such privileges, 
and. to the transference of property in ships ; the responsibilities incurred by the 
masters and owners in their capacity of public carriers ; and the reciprocal duties 

^and obligations of owners, masters, and seamen. In this department, we have 
made considerable use of the treatise of Lord Tenterden on the Law of 
Shipping, — a work that does honour to the learning and talents of its noble 
author. The Registry Act and the Navigation Act are given with very little 
abridgment. To this head may also* be referred the articles on the Cod, 
Herring, Pilchard, and Whale fisheries. 

IV. The principles and practice of commercial arithmetic and accounts are 
unfolded in the articles Book-keeping, Discount, Exchange, Interest and 
Annuities, &c. The article Book-keeping has been furnished by one of the 
official assignees under the new Bankrupt Act. It exhibits a view of this important 
art as actually practised in the most extensive mercantile houses in town. The 
tables for calculating interest and annuities are believed to be more complete than 
any hitherto given in any work not treating professedly of such subjects. 

V. A considerable class of articles may be regarded as descriptive of the various 
means aOd devices that have been fallen upon for extending and facilitating com- 
merce and navigation. Of these, taking them in their order, the articles Banks, 
Brokers, Buoys, Canals, Caravans, Carriers, Coins, Colonies, Companies, 
Consuls, Convoy, Docks, Factors, Fairs and Markets, Ligiit-iiouses, 
Money, Partnership, Pilotage, Post-Office, Rail-roads, Roads, 
Treaties (Commercial), Weights and Measures, &c. are among the most 
important. In the article Banks, the reader will find, besides an exposition of 
the principles of banking, a pretty full account (derived principally from official 
sources) of the Bank of England, the private banks of London, and the English 
provincial banks ; the Scotch and Irish banks ; and the most celebrated foreign 
banks : to complete this department, an account of Savings Banks is subjoined, 
with a set of rules which may be taken as a model for such institutions.* There 
is added to the article Coins, a Table of the assay, weight, and sterling value 
of the principal foreign gold and silver coins, deduced from assays made at the 
London and Paris Mints, taken, by permission, from the last edition of Dr. Kelly's 
Cambist. The ajrticle Colonies is one of the most extensive in the work : it con- 
tains a sketch of the ancient and modern systems of colonisation ; an examination 
of the principles of colonial policy ; and a view of the extent, trade, population, 


* Some of the improrementc made on thi§ article are noticed In the Preface to the Second Edition. 
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and resources of tho^ colonies of this and other countries. In this article, and in 
the articles Cape op Good Hope, Codumbo, Haxi pax, Quebec, Sydney, and 
Van Diemen’s Land, recent and authentic information is given, which those 
intending to emigrate will find worth their attention. The map of the British 
possessions in North America is on a pretty large scale, and is second to none, of 
those countries, hitherto published in an accessible form. The article Colonies is 
also illustrated by a map of Central America and the West Indies. An engraved 
plan is given, along with the article Docks, of the river Thames and the docks 
from Blackwall to the Tower ; and the latest regulations issued by the different 
Dock Companies here and in other towns, as to the docking of ships, and the 
charges on that account, and on account of the loading, unloading; warehousing, 
&c. of goods, are given verbatim. The statements in the articles Light-houses 
and Pilotage have been mostly furnished by the Trinity House, or derived from 
papers printed by order of the Admiralty, and may be implicitly relied upon- 
In the ‘article Weights and Measures the reader will find tables of the equi- 
valents of wine, ale, and Winchester measures, in Imperial measure. 


VI. Besides a general article on the constitution, advantages, and disadvan- 
tages of Companies, accounts are given of the principal associations existing in 
Great Britain for the purpose of conducting commercial undertakings, or under- 


takings subordinate to and connected with commerce. Among others (cxclusivf^ 
of the Banking and Dock Companies already referred to) may be mentioned the* 


East India Company, the Gas Companies, the Insurance Companies, the 


Mining Companies, the Water Companies, &c. The article on the East 


India Company is of considerable length ; it contains a pretty complete sketch 
of the .rise, progress, and present state of the British trade with India ; an es- 
timate of the influence of the Company's monopoly ; and a view of the revenue, 
population, &c. of our Indian dominions. We have endeavoured, in treating 
of insurance, to supply what we think a desideratum, by giving a distinct and 
plain statement of its principles, and a brief notice of its history ; with an account 
of the rules and practices followed by individuals and companies in transacting the 
more important departments of the business ; and of the terms on which houses, 
lives, &c. are commonly insured. The part of the article which peculiarly 
respects marine insurance has been contributed by a practical gentleman of much 


knowledge and experience in that branch. 

VII. In addition to the notices of the Excise and Customs regulations affecting 
particular commodities given under their names, the reader will find articles under 
the heads of Customs, Excise, Importation and Exportation, Licences, 


Smuggling, Warehousing, &c. which comprise most part of the practical details 
belonging to the business of the Excise and Customs, particularly the latter. 
The most important Customs Acts are given with vyy little abridgment, and 
being printed in small letter, they occupy comparatively little space. The 
article Tariff contains an account of the various duties, drawbacks, and 
bounties, on the importation and exportation of all sorts of commodities into 
and from this country. — We once intended to give the tariffs of some of 
the principal Continental states ; but, from the frequency of the changes made 
in them, they would very soon have become obsolete, and would have tended 
rather to mislead than to instruct. But the reader will notwithstanding find 
a good deal of information respecting foreign duties under the articles Cadiz, 
Havre, Naples, New York, Trieste, &c. 

VIII. Among the articles of a miscellaneous description, may bo specified 
Aliens, Apprentice, Auctioneer, Balance op Trade, Bankruptcy, 
Contraband, Credit, Hanseatic League, Imports and Exports, Im- 
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PBESSMBNT, IONIAN ISLANDS, MARITIME LAW, PASSENGERS, PATENTS, PlWN* 
broking. Piracy, Population, Precious Metals, Prices, Privateers, 
Prussian or German Commercial Union, Publicans, Quarantine, Revenue 
and Expenditure, Slaves and Slave Trade, Tally Trade, Truck 
System, &c.* 

IX, Accounts are given, under their proper heads, of the principal emporiums 
with which this country has any immediate intercourse; of the commodities 
usually exported from and imported into them ; of their monies, weights, and 
measures ; and of such of their institutions, customs, and regulations, with respect 
to commerce and navigation, as seemed to deserve notice. There are occasionally 
subjoined to these accounts of the great sea-ports, pretty full statements of the 
trade of the countries in which they are situated, as in the instances of Alexan- 
dria, Amsterdam, Bordeaux, Buenos Ayres, Cadiz, Calcutta, Canton, 
Copenhagen, Dantzic, Galacz, Galveston, Havannah, Havre, Lima, 
Montevideo, Naples, New York, Odessa, Palermo, Petersburg, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Smyrna, Stockholm, Trieste, Valparaiso, Vera Cruz, &c.* To have 
attempted to do this systematically would have increased the size of the Work 
beyond all reasonable limits, and embarrassed it with details nowise interesting 
to the English reader. The plan we have adopted has enabled us to treat’ 
of such matters as might be supposed to be of importance in England, and to 
reject the rest. We believe, however, that, notwithstanding this selection, those 
who compare this work with others, will find that it contains a much larger 
mass of authentic information respecting the trade and navigation of foreign 
countries than is to be found in any other English publication. 

The reader may be inclined, perhaps,- to think that it must be impossible to 
embrace the discussion of so many subjects in a single octavo volutne, without 
treating a large proportion in a very brief and unsatisfactory manner. But, in point 
of fact, this single octavo contains about as much letter-press as is contained in 
two ordinary folio volumes, and more than is contained in Macpherson’s Annals of 
Commerce, in four large volumes quarto, published at 8/. 8s . ! This extraordinary 
condensation has been effected without any sacrifice of beauty or distinctness. 
Could we suppose that the substance of the book is at all equal to its form, 
there would be little room for doubt as to its success. 

Aware that, in a work of this nature, accuracy in matters of fact is of primary 
importance, we have rarely made any statement without mentioning our autho- 
rity. Except, too, in the case of books in every one’s hands, or Dictionaries, 
the page or chapter of t^e works referred to is generally specified ; experience 
having taught us that the convenient practice of stringing together a list of 
authorities at the end of an -article is much oflcner a cloak for ignorance than an 
evidence of research. 0 

Our object being to describe articles in the state in which they are offered for 
sale, we have not entered, except when it was necessary to give precision or 
clearness to their description, into any details as to the processes followed in 
their manufacture. 

Besides the maps already noticed, the work contains a map of the world, on 
Mercator’s projection, and a map of Central and Southern Eifrope and the Medi- 
terranean Sea. These maps are on a larger scale than those usually given with 
works of this sort ; and have been carefully corrected, and compared with the 
best authorities. 

Such i? a rough outline of what the reader may expect to meet with in this 

* Several of tbe*e article* have been inserted for the fir*t time in thl* (the third complete) cditioi of 
the work ; but we thought It moit convenient to enumerate them with the other*. 
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Dictionary. We do not, however, flatter ourselves with the notion that he will 
consider that all that has been attempted has been properly executed. In a work 
embracing such an extreme range and diversity of subjects, respecting many of 
which it is exceedingly difficult, if not quite impossible, to obtain accurate inform- 
ation, no one will be offended should he detect a few errors. At the same time 
we can affirm that neither labour nor expense has been spared to entitle 
the Work to the public confidence and patronage. The author has been 
almost incessantly engaged upon it for upwards of five years ; and he may be said 
to have spent the previous part of his life in preparing for the undertaking. 
He has derived valuable assistance from some distinguished official gentlemen, 
and from many eminent merchants ; and has endeavoured, wherever it was 
practicable, to build his conclusions upon official documents. But in very many 
instances he has been obliged to adopt less authentic data ; and he does not sup- 
pose that he has had sagacity enough always to resort to the best authorities, or 
that, amidst conflicting and contradictory statements, he has uniformly selected 
those most worthy of being relied upon, or that the inferences he has drawn are 
always such as the real circumstances of the case would warrant. But he has 
done his best not to be wanting in these respects. Not being engaged in any sort 
of business, nor being under any description of obligation to any political party, 
ther, was nothing to induce us, in any instance, to conceal or pervert the truth. 
We have, therefore, censured freely and openly whatever we considered wrong ; 
but the grounds of our opinion are uniformly assigned; so that the reader may 
always judge for himself as to its correctness. Our sole object has been to 
produce a work that should be generally useful, particularly to merchants and 
traders, and which should be creditable to ourselves. Whether we have suc- 
ceeded, the award of the public will show ; and to it we submit our labours, 
not with u frigid indifference,’* but with an anxious hope that it may be found 
we have not misemployed our time, and engaged in an undertaking too vast 
for our limited means. 

The following notices of some of the most celebrated Commercial Dictionaries 
may not, perhaps, be unacceptable. At all events, they will show that there is at 
least room for the present attempt. 

The Grand Dictionnaire de Commerce , begun and principally executed by 
M. Savary, Inspector of Customs at Paris, and completed by bis brother, tho 
Abbe Savaryf Cana* of St. Maur, was published at Paris in 1723, in two volumes 
folio: a supplemental volume being added in 1730. This was the first work of 
the kind that appeared in modern Europe ; and has furnished the principal part 
of the materials for most of those by which it has been followed. The under- 
taking was liberally patronised by the French government, who justly considered 
that a Commercial Dictionary, if well executed, would be of national importance. 
Hence a considerable, and, indeed, the most valuable, portion of Savary’s 
work is compiled from Memoirs sent him, by order of government, by the 
inspectors of manufactures in France, and by the French consuls in foreign 
countries. An enlarged edition of the Dictionnaire was published at Ge- 
neva in 1750, in six folio volumes. But the best edition is that of Copenhagen, in 
five volumes folio ; the first of which appeared in 1759, and the last in 1765.’ 

More than the half of this work consists of matter altogether foreign to its 
proper object. It is, in fact, a sort of Dictionary of Manufactures as well as of 
Commerce; descriptions being given, which are, necessarily perhaps, in most 
instances exceedingly incomplete, and which the want of plates often renders un- 
intelligible, of the methods followed in the manufacture of the commodities 
ufescribed. It is also filled with lengthened articles on natural history, the 

a 
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bye laws and privileges of different corporations, and a variety of subjects 
nowise connected with commercial pursuits. No one, however, need look 
into it for any development of sound principles, or for enlarged views. It 
is valuable as a repertory of facts relating to commerce and manufactures at 
the commencement of last century, collected with laudable care and industry ; 
but it is pervaded by the spirit of a customs officer, and not of a mer- 
chant or a philosopher. “ Souvcnt dans ses reflexions , il tend plutot d Sparer 
ses lecteurs qua les conduire , ct des maximes nuisibles au progres du commerce et 
de V industrie obtiennent presque tonjours ses eloges et son approbation 

The preceding extract is from the Prospectus, in one volume octavo, published 
by the Abb£ Morellet, in 1769, of a new Commercial Dictionary, to be completed 
in five or probably six volumes folio. This Prospectus is a work of sterling 
merit ; and from the acknowledged learning and talent of its author, and his 
capacity for laborious exertion, there can be no doubt that, had the projected 
Dictionary been completed, it would have been infinitely superior to that of 
Savary. It appears (Prospectus, pp. 353 — 373.) that Morellet had been engaged 
for a number of years in preparations for this great work ; and that he had 
amassed a large collection of books and manuscripts relative to national 
economy, and the commerce, navigation, colonies, arts, &c. of France and 
other countries. The enterprise was begun under the auspices of M. Trudaine, 
Intendant of Finance, and was patronised by Messrs. L’Averdy and Berlin, 
Comptrollers General. But whether it were owing to the gigantic nature of 
the undertaking, to the author having become too much engrossed with other 
pursuits, the want of sufficient encouragement, or some other cause, no part 
of the proposed Dictionary ever appeared. We are ignorant of the fate of the 
valuable collection of manuscripts made by the Abbe Morellet. His books 
were sold at Paris within these few years. 

A Commercial Dictionary, in three volumes 4to, forming part of the Encyclo- 
pedic Methodique , was published at Paris in 1783. It is very unequally executed, 
and contains numerous articles that might have been advantageously left out. 
The editors acknowledge in their Preface that they have, in most instances, been 
obliged to borrow from Savary. The best parts of the work are copied from the 
edition of the TraitS General du Commerce of Ricard, published at Amsterdam 
in 1781, in two volumes 4 to.* 

The earliest Commercial Dictionary published in England was compiled by 
Mai achy Postlethwayt, Esq., a diligent and indefatigable writer. "The first part 
of the first edition appeared in 1751. The last edition, in two enormous folio 
volumes, was published in 1774. It is chargeable with the same defects as that 
of Savary, of which, indeed, it is for the most part a literal translation. The 
author has made no effort to condense or combine the statements under different 
articles, Avhich are frequently not a little contradictory ; at the same time that 
many of them are totally unconnected with commerce. 

In 1761, Richard Roll, Esq. published a Commercial Dictionary in one pretty 
large folio volume. The best part of this work is its Preface, which was contri- 
buted by Dr. Johnson. It is for the most part abridged from Postlethwayt ; but 
it contains some useful articles purloined from other works, mixed, however, 
with many alien to the subject. 

In 1766, a Commercial Dictionary was published, in two rather thin folio 
volumes, by Thomas Mortimer, Esq., at that time Vice-Consul for the Nether- 
lands. This is a more commodious and better arranged, but not a more valuable 
work than that of Postlethwayt. The plan of the author embraces, like that of 
liis predecessors, too great a variety of objects ; more than half the work being 

* This, when published, must have been a very valuable work. It is now, however. In a great measure 
obsolete. 
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filled with geographical articles, and articles describing the processes carried on in 
different departments of manufacturing industry ; there are also articles on very 
many subjects, such as architecture, the natural history of the ocean, the land- 
tax, the qualifications of surgeons, &c., the relation of which to commerce, 
navigation, or manufactures, it seems difficult to discover. 

In 1810 , a Commercial Dictionary was published, in one thick octavo volume, 
purporting to be by Mr. Mortimer. W e understand, however, that he hUd but 
little, if any thing, to do with its compilation. It is quite unworthy of the sub- 
ject, and of the epoch when it appeared. It has all the faults of those by which 
it was preceded, with but few peculiar merits. Being not only a Dictionary of 
Commerce and Navigation, but of Manufactures, it contains accounts of the dif- 
ferent arts : but to describe these in a satisfactory and really useful manner, 
would require several volumes, and the co-operation of many individuals : so 
that, while the accounts referred to are worth very little, they occupy so large a 
space that room has not been left for the proper discussion of those subjects 
from which alone the work derives whatever value it possesses. Thus, there is 
an article of twenty-two pages technically describing the various processes of 
the art of painting, while the general article on commerce is comprised in less 
than two pages. The articles on coin and money do not together occupy four 
pages, being considerably less than the space allotted to the articles on engraving 
and etching. There is not a word said as to the circumstances which determine 
the course of exchange $ and the important subject of credit is disposed of in 
less than two lines ! Perhaps, however, the greatest defect in the work is its total 
want of any thing like science. No attempt is ever made to explain the prin- 
ciples on which any operation depends. Every thing is treated as if it were em- 
pirical and arbitrary. Except in the legal articles, no authorities are quoted ; 
so that very little dependence can be placed on the statements advanced. 

In another Commercial Dictionary, republished within these few years, the 
general article on commerce consists of a discussion with respect to simple and 
compound demand, and simple and double competition : luckily the article does 
not fill quite a page ; being considerably shorter than the description of the 
kaleidoscope. 

Under these circumstances, we do think that there is room for a new Dictionary 
of Commerce and Commercial Navigation : and whatever may be thought of our 
Work, it cannot be said that in bringing it into the field we are encroaching on 
gryund already fully occupied. 



Besides this Dictionary, Mr. M‘Culloch has published the following 
Works, viz. : — 

1. A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, AND HIS- 

TORI CAL, of the various Countries, Places, and principal Natural Objects 
in the World. 2 thick vols. 8 vo. Illustrated with Maps. London, 1841. 

2. A STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OP THE BRITISH EMPIRE, exhibiting 

its Extent, Physical Capacities, Population, Industry, and Civil and Religious 
Institutions. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1889. 

S. SMITH’S WEALTH OF NATIONS; with a Life of the Author, Notes, 
and Supplemental Dissertations. Second Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. double columns. 
London, 1899. 

4 . THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY; with some Inquiries 
respecting their Application, and a Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the Science. 
Third Edition, l vol. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1843. 


And he has in the press, 

A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
TAXATION AND THE FUNDING SYSTEM. 
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A AM, Aum, or Aiim, a measure for liquids, used at Amsterdam, Antwerp, Hamburgh, 
Fraftkfort, Sec. At Amsterdam it is nearly equal to 41 English wine gallons, at Antwerp 
to 361 ditto, at Hamburgh to SHJ ditto, and at Frankfort to 30 ditto. 

ABANDONMENT, in commerce and navigation, is used to express the abandoning 
or surrendering of the ship or goods insured to the insurer. 

It is held, by the law of England, that the insured has the right to abandon, anti to 
compel the insurers to pay the whole value of the thing insured, in every case “ where, 
by the happening of any of the misfortunes or perils insured against, the voyage is lost, 
or n#t worth pursuing, and the projected adventure is frustrated; or where the thing 
insured is so damaged and spoiled as to be of little or no value to the owner ; or where 
the salvage is very high ; or where what is saved is of less value than the freight ; or 
where further expense is necessary, and the insurer will not undertak© to pay that 
expense,” &c. — ( Marshall hook i. cap. 13. § 1 . ) 

Abandonment very frequently takes place in cases of capture : the loss is then total, 
and no question can arise in respect to it. In cases, however, in which a ship and cargo 
are recaptured within such a time that the object of the voyage is not lost f the insured is not 
entitled to abandon. The mere stranding of a ship is not deemed of itself such a los9 as 
will justify an abandonment. If by some fortunate accident, by the exertions of the 
crew, or by any borrowed assistance, the ship be got off and rendered capable of con- 
tinuing lu*r voyage, it is not a total loss, juid the insurers are only liable for the expenses 
occasioned by the stranding. It is only where the stranding is followed by shipwreck, or 
in any other wav renders the ship incapable ofprosccuting her voyage, that*tbe insured 
can abandon. 

It has boon decided, that damage sustained in a voyage to the extent of. forty-eight 
per cent, of the value of the ship did not entitle the insured to abandon. If a cargo 
be damaged in the course of a voyage, and it appears that what has been saved is less 
than the amount of freight, it is held to be a total loss. — ( Park on Insurance , cap. 9. ) 

When by the occurrence of any of the perils insured against the insured ha9 acquired 
a right to abandon, he is at liberty either to abandon or not, as he thinks proper. He is 
in no case bound to abandon ; but if ho make an election and resolve to abandon, he must 
abide by his resolution, and has no longer the power to claim foe a partial loss. In some 
foreign countries specific periods are fixed by law within which the insured^ after being 
informed of the loss, must cleet either to abandon or not. In this country, however, no 
particular period is fixed for this purpose ; but the rule is, that if the injured determine 
to abandon, he must intimate such determination to the insurers within a reet&onabU period. 
after' he has got intelligence of the loss, — any unnecessary delay in making this inti- 
mation being interpreted to mean that he has decided not to abandon. 

No particular form or solemnity is required in giving notice of an abandonment. It 
may be given either to the underwriter himself, or the agent who subscribed for him. 

The effect of ap abandonment is to vest all the rights of the insured in the insurers. 
The latter become the legal owners of the ship, and as such are liable for all her future 
outgoings, and entitled to her futtfte earnings. An abandonment, when once made, Is 
irrevocable. * 
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ABATEMENT. — ACAPULCO. 


In case of a shipwreck or other misfortune, the captain ami crew are bound to exert 
themselves to the utmost to save as much property as possible ; and to enable them to do 
this without prejudice to the right of abandonment, our policies provide that, “ in case of 
any loss or misforturfl}* the insured, their factors, servants, and assigns, shall be at liberty 
to sue and labour about the defence, safeguard, and recovery of the goods, and mer- 
chandises, ami ship, &c., without prejudice to. the insurance, to the charges whereof the 
insurers agree to contribute, each according to the rate and quantity of his subscrip- 
tion. " 

“ From the nature of his situation," says Mr. Serjeant Marshall, “ the captain has an 
implied authority, not only from the insured, but also from the insurers and all others 
interested in the ship or cargo, in case of misfortune, to do whatever he thinks most 
conducive to the general interest of all concerned, and they are all bound by his acts. 
Therefore. if the ship be disabled by stress of weather, or any other peril of the sea, the 
captain may hire another vessel for the transport of the goods to their port of destination, 
if he think it for the interest of all concerned that he should do so ; or he may, upon a 
capture, appeal against a sentence of condemnation, or carry on any other proceedings for 
the recovery of the ship and cargo, provided he lias a probable ground for doing so ; or 
lie may, upon the loss of the ship, invest the produce of the goods saved in other goods, 
which he may ship for his original port of destination ; for whatever is recovered of the 
effects insured, the captain is accountable to the insurers. If the insured neglect to 
abandon when he has it in bis power to do so, he adopts the acts of the captain, and he 
is bound by them. If, on the other hand, the insurers, after notice of abandonment, 
suffer the captain to continue in the management, he becomes their agent, and they are 
bound by his acts.” 

As to the sailors, when a misfortune happens, they are bound to save and presort; the 
merchandise to the best of their power, and \tliile they are so employed they are entitled 
to wages, mi far, at least, as what is saved will allow; but if they refuse to assist in this, 
they shall have neither wages nor reward. In this the Rhodian law, and the laws of 
Oleron, Wisby, and the Ilanse Towns, agree. 

r n>e policy of the practice of abandonment seems very questionable. 'ITie object of 
an insurance is to render the insurer Halite for whatever loss or damage may be incurred. 
Rut this object docs not seem to be promoted by compelling him to pay as for a total loss, 
when, in fact, the loss is only partial. The captain ami crew of the ship are selected by 
the owners, are their servants, and are responsible to them for their proceedings. Rut 
in the c\ent of a ship being stranded, and so damaged that the owners are entitled to 
abandon, the captain and crew become the servants of the underwriters, who bad nothing 
to do with their appointment, and to whom they are most probably altogether unknown. 
It is admitted that a regulation of this sort can hardly fail of leading, and has indeed 
frequently led, to very great abuses. We, therefore, are inclined to think that abandon- 
ment ought not to be allowed where any property is known to exist; hut that such pro- 
perty should continue at the disposal of the owners and their agents, and that the under- 
writers should be liable only for the damage really incurred. The first ease that came 
before the Rritish courts with respect to abandonment wax decided by Ford Ilardwickc, 
in 17-14. Air. Justice Ruller appears tq have concurred in the opinion now stated, that 
abandonment should not have been allowed in eases where the loss is not total. 

For further information as to this subject, see the excellent works of Air. Serjeant 
AlarshaU (I took i. cap. Id. ), and of Mr. Justice Park (cap. 9.) on the Law of Insurance. 

ARATKA1KNT, or Kfhatk, is the name sometimes given to a discount allowed for 
prompt payment ; it is also .sometimes used to express tlie deduction that is occasionally 
made at the custom-house from the duties chargeable upon such goods as are damaged, 
and tor loss in warehouses. This allowance is regulated by tlie act. & 1 Will. 4. c. .72. 
§ T-. A» f o abatement is made from the duties charged on coffee, currants, tigs, guinea- 
grains, lemons, opium, oranges, raisins, pepper, tobacco, and wine. 

A ( ' A ( ’ I A . See G v m Aha me. 

A(‘ A IM.’lit'O, a celebrated sea-port on the western coast of Mexico, in lat. 1 .70' 

29" N., long. 99° 4b' W. Pop. 4, (XX) (?). “It is,” says Captain JIall, “the very btuu 
id ml of a harbour. It is’ easy of access ; very capacious ; the water not too deep ; the 
holding ground good ; quite free from hidden dangers • ; and as secure as the basin in 
the centre of Portsmouth dockyard.” — ( South America^ ii. J 72. ) Previously to the 
emancipation of Spanish America, a galleon or large ship, richly laden, was annually 
sent from Acapulco to ATanilla, in the Philippine Islands, and at her return a fair was 
held, which was much resorted to by strangers. Rut this sort of intercourse is no 
longer carried on, the trade to Alanilla and all other places being now conducted by private 
individuals The exports consist of bullion, cochineal, cocoa, wool, indigo. See. The 

* This is not quiff* accurate. There is one *hna] on which a vessel was lost in 1781 ; but being laid 
down in tlie charts it i* easily avoided. — ( Huinttoldt , Nuuvrtlc Espagru\ iv. 90.) 
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imports principally consist of cotton it<»<»(ls, hardware, articles of jewel levy, raw and 
wrought silks, spices, and aromatics. Acapulco is extremely unhealthy ; and though 
it he the principal port «»n the west coast of Mexico, its cnnunerqgti| but inconsiderable. 
'The navigation from Acapulco to Guayaquil and Callao is clflMdin<^ly tedious and 
dillicult, so that there is hut little intercourse between Mexico and Peru. The monies, 
weights, and measures are the same as those of Spain; for which see Cadiz. 

ACIDS, are a class of compounds which are distinguished from all others l»y the 
following properties. They are generally possessed of a very sharp and sour taste ; 
redden the infusions of blue vegetable colours ; are often highly corrosive, and enter into 
combination with the alkalies, earths, and metallic oxides; forming compounds in which 
the characters of the constituents are entirely destroyed, and new ones produced didering 
in every respect from those previously existing. The quality or strength of an acid is 
generally ascertained either by its specilie gravity, which is found hv means of the hydro- 
meter, if the acid he liquid, or by the quantity of pure and dry subcarbonate of potass 
or soda, or of carbonate of lime (marble), which a given weight of the acid requires 
for its exact neutralisation. This latter process is termed Acidimctry, or the ascertain- 
ing tin* quantity of mil acid existing in any of the liquid or crystallised acids. 

'Pile principal acids at present known are, the Acetic, Benzoic, Boraeie, Bromic, Car- 
bonic, Citric, Chloric, Cyanic, Fluoric, Ferroprussie, Gallic, 1 1 ydrobroinic, Ilydriodic, 
Iodic, Lactic, Malic, Margaric, Mccoiiic, Muriatic or Hydrochloric, Nitrous, Nitric, 
Oleic, Oxalic, Phosphoric, Prussic or Hydrocyanic, Purpuric, Saccholactic, Suberic, 
Sulphurous, Sulphuric, 'Tartaric, Uric, and many others which it would he superfluous 
to detail. It is the most important only of these, however, that w ill be hen* treated of, 
and more narticularly those employed in the arts and manufactures. 

.-l#v//c or pyroligneous arid. — This acid, in its pure ami concentrated form, is obtained from the fluid 
matter which passes over in distillation, when wood is exposed to heat in close iron cylinders. 'Ties fluid 
is a mixture of acetic acid, tar, and a very volatile ether ; from these the acid may he separated, after a 
second distillation, by saturating with chalk, and evaporating to dryness ; an acetate of lime Is thus pro- 
cured, w hich, hy mixture w ith sulphate of soda ( ('Haulier's salt), is decomposed, the resulting compounds 
lining an insoluble sulphate of lime, and a very soluble acetate of soda ; these are easily separated from 
each other by solution in water and filtration ; the acetate of soda la-ion obtained in the crystalline torm 
by evaporation, l- rora this, or the acetate of lime, some manufacturers employing the former, others the 
latter, the acetic arid is obtained hy distillation with sulphuric aei<l foil ol vitriol); as thus procured, it is 
a colourlc^ >*, volatile iluid, having a very pungent and refreshing odour, and a strong acid taste. Its 
st rength should tic ascertained by the quantity of marble required for its neutralisation, as its specific 
giarity does not give a correct indication. It is employed in the preparation of the acetate of lead 
(sugar of lead), in many of the pharmaceutical compounds, and also as an antiseptic. 

Vinegar is an impure and very dilute acetic acid, obtained l>y exposing either weak wines or infusions 
of malt to the air and a slow' fermentation ; it contains, besides the pure acid, a large quantity of colouring 
mat ter, some mucilage, and a little spirit ; from these it is readily separated by distiilat ion. 1 he impurities 
with which this distilled vinegar is sometimes adulterated, or with which it is accidentally contaminated, 
are oil of vitriol, added to increase the acidity, and oxides of tin or copper, arising from the vinegar 
having been distilled through till or copper worms. These may lie easily detected ; tin* oil of vitriol by 
the addition of a little solution of muriate of barytes to the distilled vinegar, which, should the acid he 
present, will cause a denser w hite precipitate ; and the oxides of tin or copper by the addition of water 
impregnated with sulphureted hydrogen. Vinegar is employed in many culinary and domestic operations, 
and al mi very largely iti the manufacture uf the carbonate of lead (white lead). 

licit zoic arid — exists naturally, formed in the gum benzoin, and may he procured either by submitting 
Mu* hcii/.uiu in fine powder to repeated sublimations, or hy digesting it with lime and water, straining oil’ 
the clear solution, and adding muriatic acid, which enters into combmat ion w ith the lime, and the ben/oic 
acid, being nearly insoluble in water, falls as a white powder; this may be further purified by a sublim- 
ation. Benzoic acid is of a heaotilul pearly white colour when pure, has a very peculiar aromatic odour, 
and an acrid, acid, and hitter taste; it is used in making pastilles and perfumed incense. This acid also 
occurs in the balsams of Tolu and Peru, and in the urine of tin* horse and cow. 

JJuracic arid — is found in an uncombined state in many of the hot springs of Tuscany, as also at Sesso 
fft I he Florentine territory, from whence it has received the name of Sessolin. In Thibet, Persia, and 
South Ameiica, it occurs in eotnbinai ion with soda, and is imported from the former place into this 
country in a crystalline form, under the name of Tmcal. These crystals are coated with a rancid, fatty 
substance, and require to he purified by repeated solutions and crystallisations; att.f*r which it is sold under 
the appellation of borax (bi-borate of soda) ; from a hot solution of this salt the horacic acid is readily ob- 
tained, hy the addition of sulphuric acid in slight excess ; sulphate of soda is formed, and the horacic 
acid crystallises as the solution cools. When pure, these crystals are white, ami have an unctuous greasy 
fed ; they are soluble in alcohol, communicating a green tinge to its llaine: when fused it forms a trans- 
parent glass, and lias been found hy Mr. Faraday to unite with the oxide of lead, producing a very 
imilurtn glass, free from all defects, and well adapted lor the purpose of telescopes and other astronomical 
instruments. Borax is much employed in the arts, particularly in metallurgic operations as a llux ; also 
ill enamelling, and in pharmacy. (ScoBouax.) 

Carbonic acid. — This acid occurs very abundantly in nature, combined with lime, magnesia, barytes, 
aerial acid, tixed air, mephitic acid ; from any of these* it is easily separated by the addition of neai ly any 
of the other adds. In its imcombiti'*d form it is a transparent, gaseous fluid, having a density ol PM, 
atmospheric air being unity ; it is absorbed to a considerable extent by water, atid when the water is ren- 
dered slightly alkaline by the addition of carbonate of soda, ami a large quantity of gas forced into it by 
pressure, it forms the well-known refreshing beverage soda water. This. gas is also formed in very largo 
quantities during combustion, respiration, and fermentation. Carbonic acid gas is destructive of animal 
life and combustion, and from its great weight accumulates in the bottoms of deep wells, collars, caves, 
Ac., which have been closed for along period, and numerous fatal accidents arise frequently to persons 
entering such places incautiously; the precaution should always be lakt-n of introducing a lighted candle 
prior to the descent or entrance* of an v one* ; for should the candle he extinguished, it w mild he dangerous 
to outer until properly ventilated. The combinations of carbonic acid with the alkalies, earths, and 
metallic oxides are termed carbonates. 

Citric acid — exists in a free state in tin* juice of the lemon, lime*, and other fruits, combined, however, 
with mucilage*, and sometimes a liti'ie sugar, which renders it, if required to hr preserved, for a long 
period, very liable to ferment; on this account the* crystallised citric acid is to be preferred. It is pro* 
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pared by saturating tho lemon juice with chalk : the citric acid combine* with the lime, forming an insoluble 
compound, while tho carbonic acid is liberated ; the insoluble citrate, alter being well washed, is to bo 
acted upon by dilute sulphuric acid, which forms sulphate of lime, and the citric acid enters into solution 
in the water; by filtrayffltasnd evaporation the citric acid is obtained in colourless transparent crystals. 
The chief uses to wh^pPI is applied are as a preventive of sea scurvy, and in making refreshing 
acidulous or effervescing drinks ; for which latter purposes it is peculiarly fitted from its very pleasant 
flavour. 

Fluoric acid — Is found in the well-known mineral floor soar in combination with lime ; from which It is 
procured in the liquid form by distillation with dilute sulphuric acid in a leaden or silver retort ; tho 
receiver should be of the same material as the retort, and kept cool by ice or snow. 

This acid is gaseous in its pure form, highly corrosive, and intensely acid ; it is rapidly absorbed by 
water, communicating its properties to that fluid. Its chief use is for etching on glass, which it cor- 
rodes with great rapidity. For this purpose a thin coating of wax is to bo melted on the surface of tl\e 
glass, and the sketch drawn by a fine hard. pointed instrument through the wax ; tho liquid acid is then 
poured on it, and after a short time, on the removal of the acid and coating, an etching will be found in 
the substance of the glass. A very excellent application of this property, possessed by fluoric acid, is in 
the roughing the shades for table lamps. All the metals, except silver, lead, and platina, are acted upon 
by this acid. 

Gallic acid. — The source from w hich this acid is generally obtained is the nut gall, a hard protuberance 
produe«Ml on the <»ak by the puncture of insects. The most simple method of procuring the acid in its 
pure form is to submit the galls in fine powder to sublimation in a retort, taking care that the heat be 
applied slow ly and with caution ; the other processes require a very long period for their completion. 
When pure, gallic acid has a white and silky appearance, and a highly astringent and slightly acid taste. 
The nut galls, which owe iheir properties to the gallic acid they contain, are employed very extensively 
in the arts, for dyeing and staining silks, cloths, and woods of a black colour; this is owing to its forming 
with the oxide of iron an intense blac k precipitate. Writing ink is made on the same principle: a very 
excellent receipt of the late t)r. Black’s is, to take 3 oz. of the best Aleppo galls in fine powder, 1 oz. sul- 
phate of iron (green vitriol), 1 oz. logwood finely rasped, 1 oz. guin arabic, one pint of the best vinegar, 
one pint of soft water, aim 8 or 10 cloves; tu this case the black precipitate is kept suspended by the gum. 

itydriodic acid, — a coni|M>und of iodine and hydrogen, — in its separate form is of very littlejinportance 
lrv the arts ; its combinations with potass, soda, and other of the metallic oxides, will be treated of 
hereafter. 

Made acid — exists in the juices of many fruits, particularly the apple, as also in the berries of the 
service and mountain ash. 

Moronic acid — is found in opium, in combination with morphia, forming the mcconate of inorpnia, on 
which the action of opium principally depends. 

Muriatic acid, or spirits of suits. — This acid (the hydrochloric of the French chemists) is manufactured 
from the chloride of sodium (dry sea salt), by the action of sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol). The most eco- 
nomical proportions ure 20 pounds of fused salt, and 20 pounds of oil of vitriol previously mixed with an 
equal weight of water ; these are placed in an Iron or earthen pot, to which an earthen head and re- 
ceiver are adapted, and submitted to distillation ; the muriatic acid passes over in the vaporous form, 
and may l»e easily condensed. The liquid acid thus obtained should have a specific gravity of 1 17, 
water being equal to 100; it has a strong add taste, and a slight yellow colour; this is owing to a 
small quantity of oxide of iron. By redistillatlon in a glass retort at a low temperature, it may lx; 
obtained |>erfectly pure and colourless. It sometimes contains a little sulphuric acid ; this is detected 
by a solution of muriate of barytes. Muriatic acid, in its uncombined state, is an invisible elastic 
gas, having a very strong affinity for water; that fluid absorbing, at a temperature of 40 ° Fahrenheit, 4*0 
times its volume, and the resulting liquid acid hai a density of 121. So great is this attraction for water, 
that w hen the gas is liberated into the air, it combine# with the moisture always present in that medium, 
forming dense white vaj>ours. Its combinations with the alkalies, Ac., are termed muriates ; those of tho 
greatest importance are the muriates of tin, ammonia, barytes, and sea salt. The test lor the presence 
of muriatic acid in any liquid is the nitrate of silver (lunar caustic), which causes a curdy white pre- 
cipitate. 

Nitric acid, or aquafortis This, which is one of the most useful acids with which tho chemist is 

acquainted, is prepared by acting upon saltpetre (nitric or nitrate of potass) with oil of vitriol : the pro- 
portions best suited for this purpose are three parts by weight of nitre and two of oil of vitriol ; or 100 
nitre, and 60 oil of vitriol previously diluted with 20 of water ; either of these proportions will produce a 
very excellent acid. When submitted to distillation, which should be conducted in earthen or glass 
vessels, the nitric acid passes over in the form of vapour, and a bisulphide of potass (sal mixum) remains 
in the retort. 

Nitric acid of commerce has usually a dark orange-red colour, giving off copious fumes, and having 
a sj*ocirtc gravity of l.V), water being 100. It is strongly acid and highly corrosive. It may lw obtained 
perfectly colourless by a second distillation, rejecting the first portion that passes over. It is much em- 
ployed m the arts, for etching on copper-plates for engraving; also, for the separation of silver from 
gold, in the process of quartation. In pharmacy and surgery it is extensively used, and is employed tor 
destroying contagious effluvia. Combined w ith muriatic acid, it forms aqua regia (nitro-muriatic acli^, 
used as a solvent for gold, platinn, Ac. This acid is frequently contaminated with the mnrlalic and sul- 
phuric acids; these m^y bo detected by the following methods. — A portion of the suspected acid should 
be diluted with three or four times its volume of distilled water, and divided into tw o glasses ; to one of 
which nitrate of silver (lunar caustic in solution) is to be added, and to the other nitrate of barytes : if 
muriatic acid be present, a white curdy precipitate will be thrown down by the former ; and if sulphuric, 
a white granular precipitate by the latter. 

Oxalic acid — occurs in combination with potAs* as bfnoxalate of potass In the different varieties of 
sorrel, from whence the binoxalate of potass has been termed salt of sorrel. This acid is usually prepared 
by the action of nitric acid upon sugar, evaporating the solution, ufter the action has ceased, to the con- 
sistence of a syrup, and redissolving and recrystailising the crystals which are thus procured. 

It is sold in small w hite acicular crystals, of a strongly acid taste and highly poisonous, and sometimes 
in its external appearance bears a strong similarity to Kpsom salts ( sulphate of magnesia), which it has been 
unfortunately frequently mistaken for. It Is instantly dlBtlngulshtd from Epsom salts by placing a small 
crystal upon the* tongue ; when its strong acid taste, compared with tho nauseous hitter of the sulphate of 
magnesia, will be quite a*sufflcient criterion. In cases of poisoning, however, by this ncid, lime or chalk, 
mixed with water to form a cream, should be immediately administered, the combinations of oxalic acid 
with these substances being perfectly inert. It is employed in removing ink-stains, iron moulds, Ac. from 
linen and leather; the best proportions for these purposes are 1 oz. of the acid to a pint of water. Tho 
most delicate test of the presence of oxalic acid U a salt of lime or lime-water, with either' of which it 
forms a white precipitate, insoluble in water, but soluble in acids. Its combinations are termed oxalates. 

Phosphoric acid — is of very little Importance in a commercial point of view, except as forming witli 
lime the earth of hones (phosphate of iime). It is prepared by heating bones to whiteness in a furnace ; 
from this phosphoric acid is obtained by the action of sulphuric acid, still combined, however, with a 
small quantity of lime. The action of nitric acid upon phosphorus, the latter being added gradually and 
in small pieces, yields this acid in a state of purity ; its combinations are termed phosphates. 

Prussic acid , or hydrocyanic acid This acid, which is tho most virulent and poisonous acid known, is 

contained in peach blossoms, bay leaves, and many other vegetable productions, which owe their peculiar 
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odour to the presence of prussic acid. For the purposes of medicine and chemistry, this acid is prepared 
either by distilling one part of the cyanurct of mercury, one part of muriatic add of specific gravity l - 1 
and six parts of water, six parts of prussic acid being collected ; or, by dissolving a certain weight of 
cyanurct of mercury, and passing a current of sulpiiureted hydrogen through the solution, until the 
whole of the mercury shalt be precipitated ; if an excess of sulphureted hycUttgen should be present, a 
little carbonate of lead (white lead) will remove it ; on filtering, a colourless pnffsic acid will be obtained. 
By the first process, which Is the one followed at Apothecaries’ Hall, the acid has a density 90ft, water 
being equal to 1000; by the latter, It may be procured of any required strength, depending on the quantity 
of cyanurct of mercury dissolved. The best test for the presence of this acid is, first to add a small quantity 
of the protosulphate of iron (solution of green vitriol), then a little solution of potassa. and lastly diluted 
sulphuric acid ; if prussic acid bo present, prusaian blue will bo formed. Its combinations are called pros, 
slates or hydrocyanates ; when in its concentrated form, it is so rapid in its effects that large animals have 
been killed In the short space of HO seconds, or from a minute to a minute and a half. 

Sulphurous acid — is formed whenever sulphur is burnt in atmospheric air; it is a suffocating and 
pungent gas, strongly acid, bleaches vegetable colours with great rapidity, and arrests the process of 
vinous fermentation. For these purposes it is therefore very much employed, especially in bleaching 
woollen goods and straws. Fermentation may be immediately arrested Yiy burning a small quantity of 
sulphur in casks, and then racking off the wine while still fermenting Into them ; this frequently gives 
the wine a very unpleasant taste of sulphur, which is avoided by the use of sulphate of potass, made by 
impregnating a solution of potass with sulphurous acid gas. 

Sulphuric acid , or oil of vitriol — called oil of vitriol from its having been formerly manufactured from 
green vitriol (sulphate of iron). In some parts of the Continent this process is still followed. The method 
generally adopted in t his country is to introduce nine parts of sulphur, intimately mixed wfth one part of 
nitre, in u state of active combustion, into large leaden chambers, the bottoms of which are covered with 
n stratum of water. Sulphurous and nitrous acid gases are generated, which entering into combination 
form a white crystalline solid, which falls to the bottom of the chamber; the instant that the water 
comes in contact with it, this solid is decomposed with a hissing noise and effervescence, sulphuric acid 
combines with the water, and nitrous gas is liberated, which combining with oxygen from the air of the 
chamber is converted into nitrous acid gas, again combines with suljdiurous acid gas, and again falls to 
the bottom of the chamber : this process continues as long as the combustion of the sulphur is kept up, or 
as long as atmospheric air remains in the chamber; the nitrous acid merely serving as a means for the 
transference of oxygen from the atmosphere to the sulphurous acid to convert it into sulphuric acid. 
The water is removed from the chamber when of a certain strength, and replaced by fresh. These acid 
waters are then evaporated in leaden boilers, and finally concentrated in glass or platina vessels. As 
thus manufactured, sulphuric acid is a dense oily fluid, colourless. Intensely acid, and highly corMuvo, 
and has a specific gravity of l,H4fi, water being equal to 1 .000. This acid is the most important with^mich 
. acquainted ; it Is employed in the manufacture of the nitric, muriatic, acetic, phosphoric, citric, 
tartaric, and many other acids; also in the preparation of chlorine, for the manufacture of tin* bleaching 
powder (oxynmriate of lime or chloride of Hums), for the prejiaration of sulphate of mercury, in the manu- 
facture of calomel and corrosive sublimate, and in innumerable other chemical manufactures. In the 
practice of physic it is also very much employed. It usually contains a little oxide of lead, which is 
readily detected by diluting the acid with about four times its volume of water, and allowing the sulphate 
ol' lead to subside. Its combinations are denominated sulphates. The fuming sulphuric acid, as manu- 
factured at Nordhausen, contains only one half the quantity of water in its Composition. 

Tartaric arid, — This acid is procured from the cream of tartar (bitartrate of potass), obtained by 
purifying the crust which separates during the fermentation of w ines by solution and crystallisation, 
when this purified bitartrate iR dissolved, and lime or carbonate of lime added, an insoluble tartrate of 
lime falls, which after washing should lie acted upon by sulphuric acid ; sulphate of liine is thus formed, 
and the turtaric acid enters into solution, ami may be obtained by evaporation ami crystallisation. It Is 
employed very much in the arts, in calico-printing, as also in making effervescing draughts and powders 
in pharmacy. 

Uric acid — is an animal acid of very little importance, except in a scientific point of view : it exists in 
the excrement of serpents, to the amount of 9.1 per cent., and forms the basis of many of the urinary 
calculi and gravel. 

N . 11. This article , and that on alkalies, has been furnished by an able practical chemist. 

ACORNS (Gcr. Ki chain , Return ; Fr. Glands; It. Ghiande ; Sp. Z I el lot as ; Kus. 
Schcdudi i ; Glandes) y the seed or fruit of the oak. Acorns formed a part of the 

food of man in early ages, ami frequent allusion is made in the classics to this circum- 
stance ( Virgil , Georg, lib. i. lin. 8.*; Ovid f Met. lib. i. lin. 106, Ac.). In some countries 
they are still used, in periods of scarcity, as a substitute for bread. With us they are 
now rarely used except for fattening hogs and poultry. 'lliey are said to make, when 
toasted, with the addition of $ little fresh butter, one of the best substitutes for coflee. 
Their taste is astringent and bitter. 

ACRE, a measure of land. The Imperial or standard English acre contains 4 roods, 
each rood 40 poles or peryhes, each pole 2 72 J square feet ; and consequently each acre 
= 43,560 square feet. Previously to the introduction of the new system of weights 
and measures by the act 5 Geo, 4. cap 74., the acres in use in different parts of 
England varied considerably from each other and from the standard acre ; but these 
customary measures arc now abolished. The Scotch acre contains four roods, each 
rood 40 falls, and each fall 36 ells; the ell being equal to 37*06 Imperial inches. 
Hence the Imperial is to the Scotch acre nearly as 1 to 1], one Scotch acre being equal 
to 1 *261 Imperial acres. The Irish acre is equal to 1 acre, 2 roods, and 1 poles ; 30J 
Irish being equal to 49 Imperial acres. (See Weights and Measures.) 

ADJUSTMENT, in commercial navigation, the settlement of a loss incurred by the 
insured. 

In the rase of a total loss, if the policy bo an open one, the insurer is obliged to pay the goods accord- 
ing to their prime cost ; that is, the Invoice price, and all duties and expenses incurred till they arc put 
on board, including the premium of insurance. Whether they might have arrived at a good or a bad 
market, is held by the law of Kngland to be immaterial. The insurer Is supposed to have Insured a con- 
stant and not a variable sum ; and in the event of a loss occurring, the insured is merely to be put Into the 
same situation In which ho stood before the transaction began. If the policy be a valued one, the practice 
is to adopt the valuation Axed in it in case of a total loss, unless the insurers can show that tho insured 
. *Y»d a colourable Interest only, or that the goods were greatly over-valued. In the case of all partial losses, 
the value of the goods must be proved. 

n 3 
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'* The nature of the contract between tho insured und insurer Is,” gays Mr. Justice Park, 4< that tho 
goods shall come safe to the port of delivery ; or, if they do not, that the insurer will indemnify the owner 
to the amount of the value of the goods stated in the policy. Wherever then the property Insured is les- 
soned in value by damage received at sea, justice is done b}’ putting the merchant in the same condition 
(relation being had to cost or value in the policy) in which he would have been had tho goods 

arrived free from damag^Tthat is, by paying him suen proportion of the prime cost or value in the policy 
as corresponds with the proportion of the diminution in value occasioned by the damage. The question 
then Is, how is the proportion of the damage to be ascertained? It certainly cannot be by any measure 
taken from the prime cost ; but it may be done In this way : — Where any thing, as a hogshead of sugar, 
happens to be spoiled, if you can fix w hether it be a third, a fourth, or a fifth worse, then the damage is 
ascertained to a mathematical certainty. How is this to be found out ? Not by any price at the port of 
shipment, but it must Ik* at the port of delivery, when the voyage is completed and the whole damage 
known. Whether the price at tin* latter he high nr low, it is the same thing; for in either case it equally 
shows whether the damaged goods are a third, a fourth, or a fifth worse than if they had come sound ; 
consequently, whether the injury sustained he a third, fourth, or fifth of the value of the thing. And as 
the insurer pays the whole prime co^t if the thing \w wholly lost, so if it be only a third, fourth, or fifth 
worse, he pays a third, fourth, or fifth, not of tlfo value for which it is sold, but qf the value stated in the 
pal icy . Aiul when no valuation is stated in tho pnliey, the invoice of the cost, with the addition of all 
charge, and the premium of insurance, shall lx* the foundation upon which the^oss shall be computed.” 

Thus, suppose ;v policy to be effected on goods, the prime cost of which, all expenses included, amounts 
to 1,000/. ; and suppo e further, that these goods would, had they safely reached the |w>rt of delivery, 
have brought 1,‘JOO/.. but that, owing to damage they have met with In the voyage, they only fetch 800/; 
in this rase it is plain, inasmuch as goods that would otherwise have been worth 1,200/. are only worth 
800/.. that they have been deteriorated one third; and hence it follows, conformably to what has been 
stated above, that the insurer must pay one third of their prime cost (1,000/.), or 333/. 65. 8 d. to tho 
Insured. 

In estimating the value of goods at the port of delivery, the gross and not the nett proceeds of the sales 
are to be taken as the standard. 

A ship is valued at the sum ghe is worth at the time she sails on the voyage Insured, including the 
expenses of repairs, the v.due of her furniture, provisions, and stores, tho money advanced to tho sailors, 
and. in general, every expense of the outfit, to which is added the premium of insurance. 

When an adjustment is made, it is usual for the insurer to indorse upon the policy ” adjusted this loss 
nt (so much) per cent.,” payable in a given time, generally n month, and to sign it with the initials of his 
name. This is considered as a note of hand, aiul as sueh is pritnd facie evidence of the debt not to he 
but by proving that fraud was used in obtaining it, or that there was some misconception of the 
laW^i the fact upon which it was made. See, for a further discussion of this subject, the article Mahinb 
InsI'KANCK, Park on the 1 .aw of Insurance (cap. 6.), and Marshall (book t. cap. 14.). 


ADMEASUREMENT. See Tonnage. - 

ADVANCE, implies money paid before gooas are delivered, or upon consignment. 
It is usual with merchants to advance from a half to two- thirds of the value of goods 
consigned to them, on being required, on their receiving invoice, hill of lading, orders 
to insure them from sea risk, At*. 

A D V E RTI S EM li N T, in its general sense, is any information as to any fact or cir- 
cumstance that has occurred, or is expected to occur; hut, in a commercial sense, it is 
understood to relate only to specific intimations with respect to the sale of articles, tho 
formation and dissolution of partnerships, bankruptcies, meetings of creditors, Ac. 


Previously to I«33 a duty of 35. <V/. was charged upon every advertisement, long or short, inserted in 
the Gazette, or in any newspaper, or literary work published in parts or numbers. This duty added 
about 1 00 per cent, to the c-»st of advertising, for the charge (exclusive of the duty) for inserting an 
advertisement of the ordinary length in tho newspapers rarely exceeds 3.r. or l.<r. ; and having been in 
consequence much objected to, it was reduced in the above-mentioned year to Is. ♦*/. We ventured in 
the former edition of this work, to express our conviction that this reduction would not he productive of 
any very serious injury to the revenue, and the result has not disappointed our expectations. In 1x3/, 
the last year of the high duly, the revenue from advertisements amounted to 1 7 0,650/. , and in 1H41 it 
amounted to 131,604/. The measure has, therefore, been eminently successful. It were, however, much 
to be wished that the duty could be dispensed with. Its operation is necessarily most unequal, and in 
many instances oppressive. Can any tiling be more unjust than to impose the same duty on a notice of 
the publication of a sixpenny pamplilct, or of a servant being out of place, as on an intimation of the 
sale of a valuable estate? But as it is altogether impossible lit impose the duty on an ad valorem prin- 
ciple, this injustice cannot be obviated so long as it is maintained. In a commercial country, a duty on 
advertisements is peculiarly objectionable, inasmuch as it checks the'circulatlon of information of much 
importance to mercantile men. We. therefore, hope that means may be found of repealing the tax. 
For an account of its operation on literature, see Books. 


A L) VICK, is usually given by one merchant or hanker to another by letter , inform- 
ing him of the bills or drafts drawn on him, with all particulars of date, or sight, the 
sum, to whom made payable, Ae. Where bills appear for acceptance or payment, they 
are frequently refused to be honoured for wrfnt of advice. It is also necessary to give 
advice, as it prevents forgeries : if a merchant accept or pay a bill for the honour of 
any' other person, lie is bound to advise him thereof, and this should always be done 
under an act of honour by' a notary public. 

AGATE (popularly Cornelian), Ger. Achat ; Du. A chat it ; Vr.Ayate; It. Agata ; 
Hus. Ayat ; Kat Achates). A genus of semi-pellucid gems, so called from the Greek 
axarefy because originally found on the banks of the river of that name in Italy. It is 
never wholly opaque like jasper, nor transparent as quartz-crystal ; it takes a very high 
polish, and its opaque parts usually present the appearance of dots, eyes, veins, zones, 
or bands. Its colours are yellowish, reddish, bluish, milk-white, honey-orange, or 
ochre-yellow, flesh-blood, or brick-red, reddish browYi, violet blue, and brownish green. 
It is found in irregular rounded nodules, from the size of a pin’s head to more than a 
foot in diameter. 'The laphlaries distinguish agates according to the colour of their 
ground ; the finer semi-transparent kinds being termed oriental. The most beautiful 
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agates found in Great Britain are commonly known by the name # of Scotch, pebbles, and 
are met with in different parts of Scotland, principally on the mountain of Cairngorm ; 
whence they are sometimes termed Cairngorms. The German abates are the largest. 
Some very fine ones have been brought from Siberia and Ceylon. r i*licy are found in 
great plenty at the eastern extremity of the settlement of the Cape of Good Hope ; and 
are still inet with in Italy. But the principal mines of agate are situated in the little 
principality of ltajpepla, in the province of Gujrat, fourteen miles distant from the city 
of Broach, where they are cufr into beads, crosses, snuff-boxes, Ac. They are exported 
in considerable quantities to other parts of India, and to this country ; and hence, per- 
haps, the jewellers’ term “ broach.” 

A C i E N T. See F actor. 

AGIO, a term used to express the difference, ii^point of value, between metallic and 
paper money ; or between one sort of metallic money .and another. 

A L A B A STE R (Ger. Alabaster; It . A tubas fro ; Fr. Albdtrc ; Hus nAlabastr ; Cat. 
Alabastrit.es ). A kind of stone resembling marble, but softer. Under this name are 
confounded two minerals, the gypseous and calcareous alabasters ; they arc wholly dis- 
tinct from each other when pure, but in some of the varieties are occasionally mixed 
together. The former, when of a white or yellowish or greenish colour, semi-transpa- 
rent, and capable of receiving a polish, is employed by statuaries. It is very easily 
worked, but is not susceptible of a polish equal to marble. Calcareous alabaster is 
heavier than the former ; it is not so hard its marble, but is notwithstanding susceptible 
of a good polish, and is more used in statuary. The statuaries distinguish alabaster 
into two sorts, the common and oriental. Spain and Italy yield the best alabaster. 
That produced at Montania, in the papal states, is in the highest esteem for its beautiful 
whiteness. Inferior sorts are found in France and Germany. Alabaster is wrought 
into tables, vases, statues, chimney-pieces, Ac. 

ALCOHOL (ardent Spirit), (Fr. Esprit de Vin ; Ger. Weingcist ; It. Spirito 
ardentc , Spirito di l r ino , Acquarzentc^yJLhc name given to the pure spirit obtainable by 
distillation, and subsequent rectification, from all liquors that have undergone the 
vinous fermentation, and from none but such as are sdSbeptible of it. it is light, 
transparent, colourless ; of a sharp, penetrating, agreeable smell ; and a warm stimulating 
taste. It is quite the same, whether obtained from brandy, wine, whisky, or any other 
fluid which has been fermented. The specific gravity of alcohol when perfectly pure 
is from *782 to *800, that of water being 1,(XX>; but the strongest spirit afforded by 
more distillation is about *820 ; alcohol of the shops is about -SG.S or Alcohol 

-cannot be frozen by any known degree of cold. It boils at 174°. It is the only dis- 
solvent of many resinous substances; and is extensively used in medicine anti the arts. 
— ( Drs . A. I\ Fhomson , Ure, Are.) 

ALDER, the Petula alnus of botanists, a forest tree abundant in England and most 
parts of Europe. It thrives best in marshy grounds and on the banks of rivers. It 
rarely attains to a very great size; its wood is extremely durable jn water or in wet 
ground ; and hence it is much used for piles, planking, pumps, pipes sluices, and ge- 
nerally for all purposes where it is kept constantly wet. it .soon rots when exposed to 
the weather or to damp ; and when dry, it is much subject to worms. The colour of 
the wood is reddish yellow, of different shades, and nearly uniform. Texture very 
uniform, with larger septa of the same colour as the wood. It is soft, and works 
easily. — ( 'Fred gold's Principles of Carpentry.') 

ALE and BEER, well known and extensively used fermented liquors, the principle 
of which is extracted from several sorts of grain, but most commonly from barley, after 
it 1ms undergone the process termed malting. 

1. Historical Notice of Ale and Peer, — The manufacture of ale or beer is of very 
high antiquity. Herodotus tells us, that owing to the want of wine the Egyptians 
drank a liquor fermented from barley (lib. ii. cap. 77.). 'Hie use of it was also very 
anciently introduced into Greece and Italy, though it does not appear to have ever 
been very extensively used- in these countries. Mead, or metheglin, was probably the 
earliest intoxicating liquor known in the North of Europe. Ale or beer was, however, 
in common use in Germany in the time of Tacitus ( Morib . Germ. cap. 23.). “ All the 

nations,” says Pliny, “ who inhabit the West of Europe have a liquor with which they 
intoxicate themselves, made of corn and water ( fruge madida ). The manner of making 
the liquor is somewhat different in Gaul, Spain, and other countries, and it is called by 
many various names ; but its nature and properties are every where the same. The 
people of Spain, in particular, brew, this liquor so well that it will keep good for a long 
time. So exquisite is the ingenuity of mankind in gratifying their vicious appetites, 
that they have thus invented a method to make water itself intoxicate.” — (/ ’list, Nat . 
lib. xiv. cap. 22.) 'Hie Saxons and Hanes were passionately fond of beer; and the 
. drinking of it was supposed to form one of the principal enjoyments of the heroes 
admitted to the hall ot Odin. — ( Mallet's Northern Antiquities, cap. 6, Ac.) The manu- 
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facture of ale-was eajjly introduced into England. It is mentioned in the laws of 
Ina, King of Wessex ; and is particularly specified among the liquors provided for a 
royal banquet in the reign of Edward the Confessor. It was customary in the reigns 
* of the Norman princes to regulate the price of ale ; and it was enacted, by a statute 
passed in 1272, that a brewer should be allowed to sell two gallons of ale for a penny 
in cities, and three or four gallons for the same price in the country. 

The use of hops in the manufacture of ale and beer seems to have been a German 
invention. They were used in the breweries of the Netherlands, in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century ; hut they do not seem to have been intJfcduccd into England 
till 200 years afterwards, or till the beginning of the sixteenth century. In 1530, 
Henry VIII. enjoined brewers not to put hops into their ale. It would, however, 
appear that but little attention wasnpaid to this order; for in 1552 hop plantations 
had begun to be formed. — (Deckinann's Hist. Invent, vol. iv. pp. 33d—— 34 1 . Eng. cd . ) 
The addition a4 hops render ale more palatable, by giving it an agreeable bitter taste, 
while, at the same time, it fits it for being kept much longer without injury. Gene- 
rally speaking, the English brewers employ a much larger quantity of hops than the 
Scotch. 

2. Distinction between -Ale and Deer , or Dorter. — This distinction has been well 
elucidated by Dr. Thomas Thomson, in his article on Brewing, in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica : — ** Both ale and beer arc in Great Britain obtained by fermentation from 
the malt of barley; but they differ from each other in several particulars. Ale is 
light-coloured, brisk, and sweetish, or at least free from bitter; while beer is dark- 
coloured, bitter, and much less brisk. What is called porter in England is a species of 
beer; and the term ‘porter’ at present signifies what was formerly called strong i*er. 
The original difference between ale and beer was owing to the malt from which they 
were prepared. Ale malt was dried at a very low heat, and consequently was of a pale 
colour; while beer or porter malt was dried at a higher temperature, and had of con- 
sequence acquired a brown colour. This incipient charring had developed a peculiar 
and agreeable bitter taste, ^hich was communicated to the beer along with the dark 
colour. This bitter taste rendered beer more agreeable to the palate, and less injurious 
to the constitution than ale. It was consequently manufactured in greater quantities, 
and soon became the common drink of the lower ranks in England. When malt became 
high-priced, in consequence of the heavy taxes laid upon it, and the great increase in 
the price of barley which took place during the war of the French revolution, the 
brewers found out that a greater quantity of wort of a given strength could he prepared 
from pale malt than from brown malt. The consequence was that pale malt was 
substituted for brown malt in the brewing of porter and beer. We do not mean that 
the whole malt employed was pale, but a considerable proportion of it. 'Die wort, of 
course, was much paler than before; and it wanted that agreeable bitter flavour which 
characterised porter, and made it so much relished by most palates. The porter brewers 
endeavoured to remedy these defects by several artificial additions. At the same time 
various substitutes were tried to supply the place of the agreeable hitter communicated 
to porter by the use of brown malt. Quassia, cocculus indicus, and we believe even 
opium, were employed in succession; but none of them was found to answer the purpose 
sufficiently. Whether the use of these substances lie still persevered in we do not know; 
but we rather believe that they arc not, at least by the .London porter brewers.” 

3. Adulteration of Ale and Deer — substitution of Raw Grain for Mtdt. — 'Die use of 
the articles other than malt, referred to by Dr. Thomson, has been expressly forbidden, 
under heavy penalties, by repeated acts of parliament. 'Die act 56 Geo. 3. c. 5H. has 
the following clauses; — 

“ No brewer or dealer in or retailer of beer shall receive or have in his possession, or make, or use, or 
mix with, or put Into any worts or beer, any liquor, extract, calx, or other material or preparation for the 
purpose of darkening the colour of worts or beer ; or any liquor, extract, calx, or other material or pre* 

K arat ion other than brown malt, ground or unground, as commonly used in brewing ; or shall receive, or 
ave In his possession, or use, or mix with, or put into any worts or beer, any molasses, honey, liquorice, 
vitriol, quassia, cocculus indicus, grains of paradise, Guinea peeper, or opium, or aay extract or prepara- 
tion or molasses, honey, liquorice, vitriol, quassia, cocculus indicus, grains of paradise, Guinea pepper, or 
opium, or any article or preparation whatsoever for or as a substitute for malt or hops , upon pain tnat all 
such liquor, extract, calx, molasses, honey, vitriol, quassia, cocculus indicus, grains of paradise, Guinea 
pepper, opium, extract, article, and preparation as aforesaid, and also the said worts and beer, shall be 
forfeited, together with tho casks, vessels, or other packages, and may be seized by any officer of excise ; 
and such brewer of, dealer in, or retailer of beer, so offending, shall for each ofTenco forfeit 200/. 

“ Nw druggist or vender of or dealer in drugs, or chemist, or other person whatever, shall sell, send, 
or dejfeer to any licensed brewer of, or dealer In, or retailer of beer, knowing him to bo so licensed, or 
reprftqd to be so licensed, or to any other person for, or on account of, or In trust for, or for the use of 
•web bcewfr, dealer, or retailer, any colouring, from whatever material made, or any other material or 
preparation other than unground broum malt , for tho purpose of darkening the colour of worts or beer ; 
or any iNpior or preparation heretofore or hereafter made use of for darkening the colour of worts or beer, 
or any nfolasse! nr other articles, as mentioned in the first section, for or as a substitute for malt or hops 
respectively ; tod if tyyr druggist, or vender of or dealer in drugs, or any chemist, or other person what- 
ever, sttaJ! so do, all such liquor called colouring, and material or preparation for the purpose aforesaid, 
tod llqubr and preparation used for darkening the colour of worts or beer, molasses, and article or pre- 
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par at ion to be used a* a substitute for malt or bops, shall bo forfeited, and may be seised by any officer of 
excise ; and the druggist, vender, dealer, chemist, or other person so offending, shall forfeit 5001 

By the act 1 Will. 4. c. 51. for the repeal of the ale and beer duties, It is enacted (4 17.), 44 that no brewer 
shall have In his brewery, or in any part of his entered premises, or In any mill connected with such 
brewery, any raw or unmalted corn or grain ; and all unmalted corn or grain ’which shall be found in such 
brewing premises or mill, and all malted com or grain with which such unmalted corn or grain may have 
been mixed, shall be forfeited, and may be seized by any officer, together with all vessels or packages in 
which such raw or unmalted corn or grain shall be contained, or hi which such unmalted corn or grain, 
and the malted corn or grain with which the same may have been mixed, shall be contained ; and every 
brewer shall for every such offence forfeit 200//* 

4. Descriptions of Ale and Beer. — Previously to 1823 there were only two sorts of 
beer allowed to be brewed in England, viz. strong beer, that is, beer of the value off 16a. 
and upwards the barrel, exclusive of the duty; and small beer , or beer of the value of 
less than 16a. a barrel, exclusive of the duty. In 1823, however, an act was passed 
(4 Geo. 4. c. 51.) authorising the brewing, under certain conditions, of an intermediate 
beer. But this sort of beer was either not suited to the public taste, or, which is more 
probable, the restrictions laid on the brewers deterred them from engaging extensively 
in its manufacture. 

Tliis limitation and classification of the different sorts of alopnd beer, according to 
their strength, originated in the duties laid upon them; and now that these duties have 
been repealed, ale and beer may be brewed of any variety orddegree of strength. 

The brewing of ale has long constituted a principal, or rather, perhaps, we might say 
the principal, manufacturing employment carried on in Edinburgh. The best Edinburgh 
ale is of a pale colour, mild, glutinous, and adhesive. It is much stronger and more 
intoxicating tha* porter, from 4 to 5 bushels of malt being generally used in brewing 
a barrel of ale, with about 1 lb. of hops to a bushel of malt. At present (1843) the 
produce of the ale breweries of Edinburgh may be estimated at about 195,000 barrels 
a year. Very good ale is also made at Preston Pans, Alloa, and other Scotch towns. 
Considerable quantities of Edinburgh ale are sent to London; though this trade lias 
latterly been decreasing. Very good ale may be produced by brewers on a small 
scale, but it is doubtful whether this be the case with porter; at all events the best 
porter is all produced in very large establishments. 

Formerly it was not supposed that really good porter could be made any where 
except in London. Of late years, however, Dublin porter has attained to high and 
not unmerited reputation ; though we certainly are not of the number of those who 
consider it equal to the best London porter. 

Large quantities of a light, pale, and highly-hopped variety of ale have been for some 
considerable time past exported to the East Indies, where it is in high estimation; and 
it is now, also, rather extensively used in summer in this country. 

5. Regulations as to the Manufacture of Ale and Beer. — Since the abolition of the beer 
duties, these regulations are very few and simple; and consist only in taking out a 
licence, entering the premises, and abstaining from the use of any article, other than 
malt, in the preparation of the beer. A brewer using any place, or mash-tun, for the 
purpose of brewing, without having made an entry thereof at the nearest excise office, 
forfeits for every such offence 2004 ; and all the worts, beer, and materials for making 
the same, together with the masli-tun, are forfeited, and may be seized by any officer. 
* — Brewers obstructing officers shall, for cverv such offence, forfeit 1004 — (1 Will. 4. 
c. 51. §§ 15, 16.) 

6. JAcence Duties . — Number of Brewers. — The licence duties payable by brewers of 
ale and beer, afld the numbers of such licences g^ited during the years 184.1 and 1842 
were as follows: — 


Account showing the Number of Licences issued to Brewers In the Years 1841 And 1842, with the Rates 
of Duty charged thereon (supplied by the Excise). 


Common brewers of strong beer, pot exceeding 20 barrels 
Exceeding 20 nnd not exceeding 50 barrels 

*100 - 
fooo _ 


— 100 

— lOOO 

— 2000 

— 5000 

— 7500 
_ 10,000 

— 20,000 
— 90,000 

Exceeding 


2000 

6000 

7500 

10,000 

80,000 

90.000 

40.000 

40.000 


Brewers of table host only, not exceeding 20 
Exceeding 20 and not exceeding 50 bgrrelr 
— 50 — lOO — 

Exceeding - - lOO — 

Retail brewers of strong beer - 


Total number of Licences 


N. B .— The barrel contains 36 gallons, or 4 firkins of 0 gallons each. Imperial pleasure. U is enacted 


L. «. d. 

0 10 6 

1 1 O 

1 II 6* 
* 1 0 
9 9 0 

7 17 6 

11 10 9 

15 19 0 

81 10 0 
47 9 0 

69 0 0 

78 19 0 

0 10 6 

1 1 O 

1116 
3 3 <k 

9 10 8 


Number of Licences 

granted. 

1841. 

1848. 

8,180 

8,1*5 

8,789 

8,853 

9,818 

9.712 

16,190 

15,407 

708 

694 

606 

581 

J62 

• 141 

94 

81 

78 

» 8* 

26 

24 

5 

6 

22 

33 

79 

ISts 

19 . 

* if 

11 

. 7 

19 

13 

40 

•9* 

44,802 
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(} Will. 4. c. 51. ^ 7.), that, from the 10th of October, 1830, brewers are to pay their license duty according 
to the malt used by them In brewing, and that every brewer shall be deemed to have brewed one barrel of 
beer for every two bushels of malt used by such brewer. 

Account of the Number of Browers, Tdoonsod Victuallers, Persons licensed forth© Sal© of Beer to be 
drunk on and off the Premises, Nrc.. with the Quantities of Malt u soil by such Brewers, &c. in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, during the Year 1842 (supplied by the Excise). 




Number of - 

Number who brew thdr 
own lira. 

Bushels of Malt consumed by each 
flats. 


. 

i 

Person.* licensed to 
sell Beer. 


Person* licensed to 
sell Beer. 

C 

* 

a 

i 

Persons licensed to 
sell Beer. 


* 

3 

To la* (.Not to l>© 
drunk on l drunk cn 
the j the 

Premises.; ISvmises. 

1 

u 

T« N; 

drunk on 
the 

Premi*e*. 

Not to Vie 
drunk on 
tire 

Promises. 

rt 

3 

o 

To be 
drunk on 
the 

Premise*. 

Not to I*- 
drunk on 
the 

Premise*. 

Kny-Jand 

2,2M 

57 

31, H*1 1,177 

26 r V> !> 

12,‘US 

1 ,21 0 

lh.l.HO, > 12 

>3 

2,671 ,282 

3s8,i6:> 

Scotland 


1 - 


1 ‘13 

2 28 

- 

7 M>.1 28 1 


- 


Ireland 

M5 

13.VM1 

- i * 

lVi | 


- 

883.11 1 | 




I’nited King- 

; v.ssg 

S7.23I i 

31,821 4.477 

«;,t>37 ! 

13,176 ! 

1.216 

l|7/»33,fift 1 

7. 711 ,7 5 1 

2 .671,282 

388,169 


It is enacted (1 Will. 4. e. M .fc that every nerson who shall sell any beer or ale in less quantities than 
four and a half gallons, or two dozen reputed quart bottles, to be drunk elsewhere than on the premises 
where sold, shall be deemed a dealer in beer. 


7. Progressive Consumption of Ale and Beer. — Malt liquor early became to the labouring classes of 
England what the inferior sorts of wine are to the people of France, nt once a necessary of life and a 
luxury, the taste for it was universally diffused. There are, however, no means bf* which an estimate 
can be formed of the quantity actually consumed previously to the reign of Charles 11. But duties, 
amounting to '2s. (*d. a barrel on strong, and tnfW. a barrel on small ale or beer, wore imposed, forth© lii>t 
time, in 1660. These duties being farmed until J6H4, the amount of the re-venue only is known ; and ns 
there are no means of ascertaining the proportion which the strong bore to the small hoer, the quantities 
that paid duty cannot be specified. But, since the collection of the duty was entrusted to officers em- 
ployed by government, accurate accounts have been kept of the quantities of each sort of beer oitSvhlch 
duty was paid, as well as of the rate of duty and its amount. Now, it appears, that, at an average of the 
ten years from 1684 to 16U3 inclusive, the amount of ale annually charged w ith duty was as follows : — 
Strong ale - - 4.567.2S3 barrels. 

Small do. - - 2,376,278 do. 

Soon after the Revolution se veral temporary duties were imposed on ale and beer ; but ill I6M4 they 
were consolidated, the established duties being then fixed at 4.*. Utl. a barrel on the strong, and nt In. :w. 
on the small beer, instead of 2s. Cut. and 6rf., w hich had been the rates previously t<> |6«K1. This increase 
or duty had an immediate effect on the consumption, the quantity brewed during the ten years from bill I 
to 1703 being as follows : — • 

Strong ale - - 3,37 1,604 barrels. 

Small do. - - 2,180,704 do. 

The whole of this decrease must not, however, be aseribed to the increase of the beer duties only, the 
duties on malt and hops having been, at the same time, considerably increased, operated partly, no doubt, 
to produce the effect. 

During the five years ending with 1750 the ale brewed amounted, at an average, to 
.‘5,803,580 barrels of. strong, and 2,1b 2,540 barrels of small. — ( Hamilton's PrineijtUs of 
Taxation , p. 255. ) 

Hie ale brewed in private families for their own use lias always Iteen exempted from 
any duty ; and it may, perhaps, be supposed that the falling off in the consumption, as 
evinced by the statements now given, was apparent only, and that the decline in the 
public brewery would be balanced by a proportional extension of the private brewery. # 
Hut, though there can be no doubt that the quantity of beer brewed in private families 
was increased in consequence of the peculiar taxes laid on the beer brewed for sale, it 
i.s abundantly certain that it was notijicreased in any thing like the ratio in which the 
other was diminished. This is est arm shed beyond all. dispute, by the fact of the con- 
sumption of malt having continued r try nearly stationary , notwithstanding the vast 
increase of population and wealth, from the beginning of the last century down to 1750, 
and, indeed, to 1830. — (See Malt. ) Had the fact as to malt been different, or bad 
the demand for it increased proportionally to the increase of population, it would have 
shown that the effect of the malt and beer duties had not been to lessen the consump- 
tion of beer, but merely to cause it to be brewed in private houses instead of public 
breweries; but the long continued stationary demand for inalt completely negatives 
this supposition, and shows that the falling off* in the beer manufactured by the public 
brewers had not been made up by any equivalent increase in the**upply manufactured at 
home. 

It appears from the following tables, that the quantity of strong l>#er manufactured 
by the public brewers had increased about a third between 1787 and 1830; but the 
quantity of malt consumed in 1787 was quite as great as in 1828, a fact which shows 
conclusively, either that the quality of the beer brewed in the public breweries had 
been deteriorated since 1787, or that less, comparatively, was then brewed in private 
families, or, which is most probable, that both effects had been produced. 
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I. Aii Account of tlio Quantity of tlio different Sorts of Deer made fn England and Wales in each 
Year from 17«7 to 1825, both inclusive, tlio Rate of Duty, and the total Produce of the Duties 
( English Alo (billons). * 


Ymm 

Strong Deer. 

Table Deer. 

Small Deer. 



... 

elided 
5th July. 

Darrels. 

Rate of 
Duty. 

Barrels. 

Hate of 
Duty. 

Darrels. 

Kate of 
Duty. 

Total Amount of Duty. 

1787 

4,426,482 

8$. OJ. 

486,020 

3$. 0 d. 

1 ,34 2,301 

1*. id. 

L.1 ,932,922 

10, 

Hd. 

1788 

4,304,895 


521,176 


1,334,917 


1 ,889,5M1 

17 


1789 

4,437,831 

— 

514,900 



1,21 1,046 


1 ,936,303 

10 


1790 

4,525,950 

— 

610,200 



1,282,157 


1 ,97 7,7 90 


8 

1791 

4.7M.588 

— 

679,742 

— 

1 A 17,086 



2,078,602 

4 

8 

1792 

5,082,293 

. 

626,200 


1,101, 870 


2,220,101 

4 

0 

1793 

5,107,850 

— 

020,207 



1,11 1,255 



2,254,455 

14 

4 

1791 

6,01 1,320 

— 

686,55 4 



1 jl 10,939 



2,188.973 

14 

0 

1 795 

5,037,804 

— 

676,164 



1,153,036 



2,198,400 

4 

1706 

5,501,453 

— 

665,630 

— 

1,4 79,130 

_ 

2,385,234 

7 

4 

1797 

5,839,627 

— 

581.122 



1,518,512 

, 

2,521,748 

4 

H 

1 798 

5,78 1,467 

— 

622.061 



1,547,670 


2,510.207 

14 

8 

1799 

5.7 74 .31 I 

— 

61 1 ,151 

— 

1,597,139 



2,607,872 

19 

15 

8 

1800 

4,824 ,306 


571,995 


] ,360,502 



2, J 06,671 

8 

1801 

4.735,574 


500,025 



1,191,9.30 


2,048,095 


o 

1802 

5,345,884 

9j. r»d. 

391,022 

— 

970 ,787 



2,32 1,1 98 

0 

4 

1803 

5,582,516 


1 ,600,828 
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4 

1804 

5,205,623 

IOj. Oil. 

1,779,570 

— 



2,810,768 

10 

O 

1 805 

5,412,131 


1 ,770,807 

— 



2.883,746 


o 

1806 

' 5,143,507 


1,771,754 




2,898,926 

8 

o 

1807 

5,577.170 

— 

1,732,710 

— 







1808 

5,571.360 

— 

1,710,213 

— 





fi 

o 

1809 

5,513,1 1 1 

— ! 

1 ,682,899 

— 




2,921,8 45 



18 10 

5,763,319. 

— 

1 ,035,588 

— 




3,040,218 

6 

o 

181 1 

6,902,903 


1,6 19,661 

— - 




3,1 10,407 

18 

O 

1812 

5,800,809 

— 

1 ,593.395 





3,089,774 

O 

u 

1813 

1811 

1815 

5,382,9 16 
5,«>2l,OMk 
0,1 50, 64^ 


1 ,455,769 
1,432,729 
1,518,302 




2,837,018 

2,955,280 

3,227,102 

18 

8 

4 

0 

o 

I) 

1816 

5.982.379 


1,514.807 

— 




3.142,676 

4 

o 

1817 

5,230,018 

— 

1 ,453,960 

— 




2,763,420 

O 

o 

1818 

5,30 1 ,009 



1,134,0 42 

— 


! 

2,82.5,168 

1 4 

o 

18(9 

5,629,2 tO 

— 

1,100,214 

— 




2,900,614 

8 

o 

1 870 

5.296.701 

! 

1,111 ,*90 

—— 




2,792,779 

Id 


1821 

5,575,830 

1 ■— 

1,439.970 





2,931,91 2 

0 

{) 

1822 

6,712,937 

1 — * 

1,192.281 






3,005,696 

12 

o 

1 V*3 

0,177^71 

— 

1 , 1 1 9,589 

— 


— 

3,230,594 

8 

o 

1821 

6,188^71 


1,101,021 

— 

Intermediate 

“ 

3,231,237 

12 

u 




1,185,750 j 


Beer. 





1825 

6,600,664 

— 


_ — 

9,659 

— 

3,401,295 

1 5 

o 


II. An Account of the Quantity of ail the different Sorts of Beer, stated in Barrels, made in each Year, 
from 5tli of January 1825 to 5th of January 1850, the Rates of Duty per Barrel in each Year, and 
Total Attaint thereof in each Year in England and Scotland. — {Pari. Paper , No. 1 'JO. Sess. 1830.) 





ENGLAND. 



Years ended 


Number of Darrels, Imperial Measure. 



, 5 th January 









Strong. 

Kate per 
Darrel. 

TalJe. 

Kate per 
Darrel. 

1 ntermediate. 

Kate j>er 
Darrel. 



,. d. 


#. </. 


• . d. 

1826 

7,008,143 

9 lO 

1 ,606,899 

1 lit 

6,160 

4 11 

1827 


4,177,225 

9 O 

1 ,010,726 

1 9 J 




2,512.707 

9 10 

61.2,927 

1 11 




1828 


3,895,226 

9 O 

989.827 

1 9j 


17,158 



2,500,0 13 

9 lO 

512,481 

1 ll| 



1829 


3.9 1 1 .5 19 
2,617,691 

9 O 

9 lo 

977,902 

552,467 

1 

1 1 u 


; r».»,6l7 

— 

1830 


3,509.304 

9 O 

879,879 

1 Us 


55,49.8 



2,379,930 

9 lO 

500,590 

1 1 lJ 


— 


SCOTLAND. j 



«. rf. 


*. tl. 



1826 

1 "3 ,‘8)3 

9 lo 

26 1 ,03.6 

1 114 

- 


1827 


1 10,594 

9 O 

219,722 





.5,515 

9 lo 

51,613 

t n j 


* 


1828 


102,769 

9 0 

1 87,873 






9,2 50 

9 1(1 

53,4*0 

1 114 




1829 


lOI ,17 5 

9 0 

178,630 

1 <> V 





17.218 

9 10 

08,9 1 3 

1 11 


. 

' 


1830 


91.387 

9 O 

161,488 

1 

. 




10,5(i6 

9 JO 

07,890 

1 114 

f 



Total Amount of 


L. M. d. 

•Vi 112,77!) 10 4 

.l.W.'.Hl 11 6 

.■*,128,017 9 0 

5 , 217,812 2 11 

2.917,828 8 4 


/.. t. 

9i,7.?l 2 2 

79.931 l 7 

72,855 4 4 

7«,S85 9 1 1 

71,733 17 5 


N. B — The duty on beer being repealed in 1830, there arc no later accounts of the quantity brewed. 


The stationary consumption of malt and beer during the greater part of last century is, most probably, 
in great part ascribable to the introduction and rapid ditf\fkion of a taste for tea ami coffee, and to the 
consequent change that was effected in the mode of living of the middle and upper classes. No doubt, 
however, the oppressive duties with which malt and beer were loaded in the latter part of last century and 
down to 1830 narrowed their consumption in an extraordinary degree. After various previous additions 
the duty on malt was raised in 1804 to 4$. 5|d. per bushel, or 35$. lOrf. a quarter, the beer duties being then 
also raised to 10#. ner barrel (old measure) ; and as a auarter of inalt produced about three or three and a 
half barrels ufbcenVt follows that the duty on malt used in breweries really amounted at that period to from 
05$. lOd. to 70$. lOd. a quarter, making the duty on strong beer, exclusive of that on hops, about 20s. a 
barrel. The duty on malt continued at this exorbitant rate till 181G ; and to show its influence it is only 
necessary to state that during the 12 years ending with 1816 the consumption of malt n moulded to no 
more than 23,107,754 bushels a year, being, notwithstanding the vast increase of wealth and population in 
the interval, less than it had been a century previously, the consumption having amounted to 24,101,304 


* The alo gallon contains 282 cubic inches, and the Imperial gallon 277$ : the latter being l 60th 
part less than the former. . 
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bushels a year (luring the 12 years ending with 1720 ! — (See art. Malt.) The duties had, in fact, been 
completely overdone; and besides hindering the consumption of malt and malt liquors, they had the 
mischievous effect of vitiating the public taste and stimulating tile consumption of ardent spirits, espe- 
cially of those made lYom raw grain. In 1816, however, the duty on malt was retluctnl to 2 s. f»rf. a bushel, 
and since 1823 it has amounted to 2s. 7 d. a bushel, or 20 j. 8rf. a quarter; and the beer duty having been 
abolished in 1830, this has been the only duty with which malt liquor has since been affected. And 
though we are unable, from the want of subsequent returns, to state how much the consumption of beer 
has increased since 1830, the increase In the consumption of malt shows that it must be very consider- 
uble. We subjoin 


An Account of the Quantities of Malt brewed by the Twelve principal London Porter and Ale Brewers, 
during the & Years ending with October 1842 (from Slater’s Brewers’ Malt List). 


| I ISIS. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1342. 




On. 

107,4 53 

Or*. 

1 1 2.276 

Or*. 

115,361 

10$,34A 

1 $|o90 

Hsnburv Ac Co. 



IKi.HO ‘ 

yi.ofiy 

98,210 

88, 1 32 

92,469 

Whitbread A Co. 



4 A , 4 no 

61,979 

63.622 

31,467 

62,093 

*ReidAeCo. 



41,9*8 

33/165 

44,010 

48,130 

47.980 

50,120 

•Meux Ac Co. 



38.163 

40,787 

39.797 

40,310 

Combe St Co. 



4A.44 « 

40,712 

38,368 

36,460 

46,484 

Calvert Ac Co. 



3 1 .3*0 

31,028 

30,872 

30.615 

30,660 

Hoare Ac Co - 



.81.278 

31,003 

3OA10 

29.150 

29 ,<,07 

Elliot fr Co. - 



22,000 

22,990 

23,263 

25,379 

27,050 

Charrington Ac Co. - 
Ta> lor At Co. 



20,200 

is. 683 

1 H ,328 

17,840 

20,423 



27.320 

23,963 

27,300 

21,424 

19,630 

Courage Ac Co- 

* 


10,723 

10,4.66 

1 1 .632 

12,323 

13,016 


* Those marked thus * brew porter only. 


The duties on beer ttrere even more indefensible from the mode in which they were 
charged than from their amount. They affected only that descript^i of beer which 
was brewed for sale ; and as all the higher classes brewed their own l^^r, the duty fell 
only on the lower and middle ranks of the community, and particularly the former. It 
is singular that a tax so grossly unequal and oppressive should have been so long sub- 
mitted to. 

But besides the obstacles to the consumption of beer arising from the oppressive duties 
with which it was burdened, the system formerly in force for granting licences for its 
sale opposed obstacles that were hardly less formidable. Previously to 18fJO no one 
could open a house for the sale of beer without first obtaining a licence renewable annu- 
ally from the magistrates; and as these functionaries were accustomed only to grant 
licences to the occupiers of particular houses the brewers naturally endeavoured, in under 
to ensure the sale of their beer, either to buy up those houses or to lend money upon 
them : and in many extensive districts a few large capitalists succeeded in engrosssing 
most of the public houses, so that even the appearance of competition was destroyed, and 
a ready market and good prices secured for the very worst beer. We, therefore, look 
upon the abolition of the beer duties, and the granting of leave to all persons to retail 
beer on their taking out ptoper licences, as highly advantageous measures. The con- 
ditions under which such licenses are taken out, and the sale of beer conducted, are fixed 
by the acts 1 Will. 4. c. 64. and the 4 & 5 Will. 4. c. 85. Under the former the com- 
missioners of excise, or other persons duly authorised, were bound to grant licences, 
costing 2/. 2*. a year, to all persons not excepted in the act, empowering them to sell 
ale, beer, porter, cider, &c. to be drunk indifferent/ 1 / either on or off the premises. But 
in consequence of the complaints (whether well or ill founded it is now needless to 
inquire) of the increase and bad character of beer shops the act 4 St 5 Will. 4. c. 85. 
makes the obtaining of a licence to retail beer to be drunk on the premises contingent 
on the applicant being able to produce a certificate of good character, subscribed by 
certain persons rated at a certain ainfl^int to the poor; it also raised the cost of such 
licence to 3/. 3*., and reduced the cost of a licence to sell beer not to be drunk on the 
premises to 11 . 1*. Wc subjoin an abstract of the acts — 

Persons up pi yin* for a lAeence to er/I Deer to he drunk on the Premiere, to drpoeit n C rrt[ften*r qf good Character, Sec. — Every 
person *n >fylng tor a licence to sell beer »w cider by mail, lo be drunk In the house or on the jirrml^, t»hdl annually produrc 
to and dqMalt with the com mi winner* of excise, colle< tor, or other j*.-r*on authorised to ^rant nuch licence within tlie pariah or 
place In which the person apply inn intend* to sell beer or cider by retail, a certificate signed by 6 persons redding In and being 
and describing themselves to be’ inhabitant* of such pariah, place, Ate., and respectively rated therein to the poor at not lew than 
ft/., or occupying a houw therein rated to the poor at not lew than til., none of whom »hall 1m maltsters, common brewer*, or 
pmon* licensed to *ell vjrfrlluou* liquor* or t>eeror cldewby r.tail, nor owner* nr proprietor* of ant huu*c* li<:en*ed to veil liquor*, 
beer, or elder by retail, dating that the person applying for the licence la of good character; and at the foot of *«ich certificate 
one of the oreraeer* of the parish, township, or place »onJl certify (if (fie fact Iw *o) that nuch 6 person* are inhalrifant* respec- 
tively rated aa aforesaid ; and such certificate *hall respectively be in the form of the schedule annexed to this act : provided 
always, that in any parish, township, or district maintaining it* own poor, in which there ere not lO inhabitant* rated to their 
relief to the amount of (d. each, or not oc<-upylng hou*e» respectively rated to tlie poor at Of. each (not Iteing innltatcr*, common 
brewer*, or person* 1 Icenscd to well spirituous liquor* or beer or cider l»y retail), the certificate of the majority gf the inhabitant* 
of *uch parish, township, or district maintaining it* own poor, as are rated to the amount of 61. each, shall be deemed to be a 
sufficient certificate for the purpose* of this act. — 4 Ac 5 Will. 4. ( %. ■ 

Penalty on Overeeere. — Any overseer who Utall, without due caute, refuse to crrtifv that the persons who have signed the cer- 
tificate are respectively rated to the |*oor’s rate a* aforesaid, to forfeit not more than hi. — f 3. 

Derr drumk in Sheds . — Any persons licensed under lie art 1 Will. 4. c. 61., to sell beer, cider, Ace. not to l»e. consumed on the 
premise* , who shall employ, permit, or suiter any tenon or persons to take or carry any beer. Ate. from his house or premise*, 
to be drunk or consumed for nl* benefit or profit, in any other house, tent, sited, Ate. belonging to, or hired, used, or occupied 
by such licensed person, such beer. Ate. shall be held to have been consumed on the premise*, and the person selling the *aine 
snail be subject to the like forfeiture* and penalties ;i» if it had been actually drunk or consumed in a house or upon premise* 
licensed only for the sale thereof. — f -4. 

MlUttin#. — Provisions for billet ting soldier* under mutiny act* to extend only to those licensed to sell beer or cider to be drunk 
in the house or on the premises, and not to extend to those licensed to sell beer not to be consumed on the premise*. — f 5. 

Justus* to rtynlaU Me Opening and Ctosinn qf Houses. — Justice* In ps.-tt* w-wlons are authorised to fix the hour* at which 
house* and premise* licensed to sell beer under lids act shall las opened and closed ; but any person thinking himself aggrieved 
by any such order may appeal at any time, within 4 months from its date, to the Justices In quarter sessions, on giving (Tic jus- 
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tire* making the order 1 i days' notice of hi* Intention t and the decision of the Justice* In quarter session* shall be final : pro. 
viilod, however, that the hour to be hard for o|H-ning any house shall not in any case be earlier than 6 o'clock In the morning, 
nor for cl<wini{ the name later than 1 1 o’clock at night, or before 1 o'clock in the afternoon on Sunday, (rood Friday, t 'hr1»tmaa 
Day, or any nay au|M>iuted for a public fast or thanksgiving ; and the houn so fixed by tlie Justices, with referent* to the districts 
within their Jurisdiction*, shall lie taken to be the hours to be observed and complied with under this act aa fully as If the some 


tires n 
viilcti, 
nor f 

Day, or any 
within their „ 

had been specially appointed by it j 6. 

Constable*. Ac. to visit licensed House*. — All constables and officers of police are authorised to enter into all housrs licensed to 
sell beer or spirituous liquors to be consumed upon the premises whenever they shall think proper ; and if any person licensed 

as aforesaid, or any servant or tnrrson in his e * ‘ “ 41 — — £V --- * *-“ 1 - *■ * 1 * ' * 

or premises, the person having the licence s' 

cents of conviction, to l»e recovered within V . 

upon any jienwm being convicted ufaioh oifence for the secoi 
tied from selling beer, ale, porter, clovr, or perry, by retail, ; 
may think proper. — f 7 • 

Penalty for making or using Jltlse Certificate*. — Persons certifying any matter haring reference to this act aa true, who know 
the same to be false, or using any certificate, knowing the same to be forged, shall, on conviction of such offence before it or 
more justices, forfeit and pay the sum of V*’/. ; and every licence granted to any person making use of any certificate to obtain 
tite same, such person knowing such certificate to be forged, or the matters certified therein to bo false, shall be void to all in- 
tents anti purposes ; and any person using such certificate shall be disqualified for ever from obtaining a licence to sell beer or 
cklor by retail. f 8. 

No f.icmce to hr granted without a Certificate. — No licence for the sale of beer or cider by retail to be consumed or drunk in 
t lie house or on the premises shall !>o grunted, except upon the certificate hereby required : provided, that in all extra-parochial 
places the certificate required by this act may be signed and given by inhabitants rated to the poor at 61. in any adjoining p&ftnh 
or parishes. — f 11. 

Retailer* to protluee thrir licence* on Requisition nfi Magistrates. — In case any complaint l»e laid before 8 justices against any 
licensed person for an of fence against the tenor of ills licence, or against this act or the act 1 Will. 4. c. 6-1., the said justices tnny 


I, for 8 years after such conviction, or for such shorter. space as they 


require suchjierson to produce his licence before them for their examination ; and if he wilfully neglect or rcftise so to do, he 
shall forfeit for such offence any sum, not exceeding 5/., the said justices shall think proper} and such person may be convicted, 

‘ * ^ ' ' ‘ “ ' ' ‘ is directed by the act I Will. 4. 

1 for such offence is to be applied 


proceeded against, and dealt with for such offence in the same manner, mu! at it mutandis, as is directed by the* act I Will. 4* 
c. hi. with regard to p«*rsons guilty of a first olfenco against said act ; and the {amalty imposed for ‘ 


... p«*rson* guilty a , 

in the manner that a |*en»lty for a first oltl-ncc against said act is directed to l>c applied. — j lib 

Continuance of Cower*, Ac. Tlie powers, provisions, and penalties of 1 Will. 4. c. 64. to apply to persons licensed under tills 
act, and to their sureties, Stc. — $ 1 ). 

Duties on liter Licence * There shall be paid upon the licences hereby authorised to be granted the duties following; vix. 

For and upon every licence to 1st taken out by any person for | For and uj*on every licence to be taken out by any person for 
» the sale of beer by retail, not to l>c drunk or consumed in or the sale of later by retail, to tie drunk or consumed in nr 

upon the house or premises where sold, the annual sum of I upon the house or premises where sold, the annual sum of 

It. Is. • I 3/. 3s. — f 13. 

Tlie duties to be undA the matiagemonl of commissioners of excise, and to be recovered and accounted for under the provi- 
sions of the act 1 Will. 4 . c. 6 • . § I I. 

Not to q//i-ct Duty on Licence* to retail Cider and Perry . — Nothing in this act shall affect the amount of duty payable under 
tl»e 1 Will. 4. c. C4. on licences to retail cider and perry ; but every such licence shall specify whether it be granted for the sale 
of cider and jH-rry by retail n<>t to be drunk in the house or premises where sold, or for the retail of the sam« to be drunk in the 
house or premises where sold. — $ I A. 

t .inner* under thi* Art not to authorise Person* to tell I Vine. — No licence granted under the act 1 Will. 4. c. 64. and this net 
shall authorise any person to take out or hold any licence for the sale of wine, spirits, or sweets or made w ines, or mead or 
methr-glin ; mid itnny jierson licensed under the act 1 Will. 4. c.64. and this act shall permit or suiter any wine, spirits, Ac. 
to be brought into his house or premises to be drunk or consumed there, or shall sutler them to be drunk or consumed in his 
house or premises, lie shall, over and above any excise penalties to which he may be subject, forfeit ‘ti.il. — } 16. 

Penalty on unlicensed Person* Much persons selling beer and cider by retail to be drunk off the premises, 10/. ; to be drunk 

on the premises, 80/. — f 17. 

Hoard over the Door Every person licensed to sell beer, elder, or perry, by retail, under the authority of the act 1 Will. 4. 

c. 64. mid tills act, shall, on ihrlionnl required by the former act to he placed over his door, paint and keep thereon, after tlie 
words “ licensed to sell beer or cider by retail,” the additional words, •• not to be drunk on the premises,” or " to be drunk on 
the premises,” as the caao may be, on pain of forfeiting the penalty imposed by such act fox not having such board over the door 
— § rn. 

IFAu/ i* retailing of Rerr, Ac. — Every sale of beer, or of cider or perry, in any less quantity than 44 gallons, shall be deemed 
and taken to tie rfsaUt by retail. f 1!). 

Penalties for telling Spirit* or ifint without a Licence. — Persons licensed to sell beer or cider u ruler the act 1 Will. 4 . c. G4. 
ami this act, who sell spirits or wine, sweep., Ac. without being licensed, are liable to the penalties imposed by the laws of excise 
for selling spirits or wine, sweets, Ac. without licence. — $ 80. 

Certificate not to he required for House* in certain Situation*, if Population exceed 5,000. —The before-mentioned certificate 
shall not l>e required as to any riou^e situated within the cities of London and Westminster, or within any parish or place within 
the bills of mortality, nor within any city or town corporate, nor within the distance of 1 mile from the place used at the last 


in* parl*n witliin tne Liills ot mortality, or in any suen cny or town corpora**-, m 
adore mentioned, shall be granted aftcT the Ath day of April, 183fi, unless the house or premises specified as those in v 
or cider is intended to be sold shall be of the value of it)/, per annum. — § VI. 


W 


Form of Certificate referred to in $ 2. 

, the undersigned, bring Inhabitants of the parish [or lownshlp, a* the rate may Arj of 


and 


[Her* state the residence of each of the per- 
sotu signing. J 


respectl voly rated to the i»oor at not less than 61. per annum, and none of us Ix-ing maltsters, common brewers, or j arsons licensed 
to sell spirituous liquors, or being licensed to sell lieer or cider by retail, do hereby certify. That A . It., dwelling in 
street, | here s/ieci/^ the street , lane, A«fc] in tlie said parish [or township, Ac.] is a ixtrson of good character. 

[«*»« insert the day if signing fAdcrr/t/Zcn/e.) 

(Signed) R-P.l 

O. H 
/. K. 

/.. M. 

N. O. 

P-*.} 

I do hereby certify. That all tbe nbove-metwBned persons whose names art* subscribed to this certificate arc inhabitants of tlie 
parish \or township, Ac.l of ruled to 61. to tlie relief of the poor of the said parish. 

r. d. 

{Overseer of tlie parish or township, Ac.] 
Date 

In addition to tlio above the following clauses of the act 1 Will. 4. c. 64. are still in 
force : — 


Persons trading in partnership, ami in one house, shall not bo obliged to take out more titan one licence in any one year, 
provided also, that no one licence shall authorise any person to sell beer, in tiny other than the house mentioned in such 
licence. — f IO. 

In case* of riot or expected riot or tumult, every person licensed under this act, and keeping any house situate within their 
jurisdictions, shall close his house at any time which the justice or justices shall direct ; and every speh person who shall keep 
often hit* house at or after any hour at which such justices shall have so ordered or directed suen house to be closed, shall he 
deemed to have not maintained good order and rule therein, ami to tie gnilty of an offence against the tenor of his licence f 1 1- 

Every person licensed to sell beer by retail, shall sell (except in quantities less than a half pint) by the gallon, quart, pint, tr 
half pint measure, sized according to the standard ; and In default thereof, he shall for every such offence forfeit the illegal 
measure, and pay not exceeding 4 0«-, together with tlie costs of the conviction, to be recovered within thirty days next after 
that on which such ottbnee was committed, before two justices j such penalty to be over and above all penalties to which the 
offender may be liable under any other act f 18. 

Every seller of beer by retail, having a licence under this act, who shall permit any person to be guilty of drunkenness, or 
disorderly conduct, in the house mentioned in such licence, shall forfeit the sums following ; tor the first offence, not Ires than 
40a. nor more than St., as the Justices, before whom such retailer shall tic convicted, shall adjudge } and fbr the second offence, 
any sum not less than A/, nor more than in/. ; and for the third offence, any sunt not less than 80/. nor mage than 5o/. ; and It 
shall be lawful for the Justices, before whom any such conviction for such third offence shall take place, to adjudge, Vf they shall 
think fit, that such offender shall be disqualified fVoin selling leer by retail for the space of two years nextensuing men con* 
victlon, and also thut no beer shall be sold by retail, by any person In the house mentioned in the licence of such offender ; and 
If any person so licensed shall, knowingly, sell any beer, ale, or porter, made otherwise than fVom malt and hops, or shall mix, 
or cause to be mixed, any drugs or other pernicious Ingredient, with any beer sold In hoi house, or shall fraudulently dilute, or 
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In Tiny way adulterate, any such beer, uch offender <«haH for the first offence forfeit not lets than lO/. nor more than 90/., anil 
for tl>e second such offence such of tender shall la* adjudged to be disqualified n»«n mIIIuk Ixvr, ale, or porter, by retail, for the 
term of two years, or to foifeit not less than Vi/, nor more than .*>«/., and shall l*e subject to n like ucnaltv at every house where 
he shall commit such otlunce : and if any ^icrson shall during any term in which it shall not be lawful for beer to lie sold by 
retail on the inremises of any offender, sell any Ix-or l>y retail on such premises, knowing that it was not lawful to lie sold, such 
offender shall forfeit not lea* than It)/, nor more than HU. ; every jwrson suffering the conditions of the licence to be Infringed 
to be deemed guilty of disorderly conduct. — § 13. 

Retailers' houses not to be open before four in the morning, nor after ten in the evening : nor between the hours of ten In the 
forenoon ami cue in the afternoon, nor at any time Is- tween the hours of three and five in the afternoon, on any Sunday, Good 
Friday, (’hr 1st mas-day, or any day appointed fora public fast or thanksgiving: and any )>ersuu offending herein shall forfeit 40#. 
for every offence; every separate sale to be deemed a separate offence. — § 14. 

All penalties under this act, except for selling tiecr by any person not duly licensed, shal^e recovered, upon the Information 
of any person before two justices in petty session* ; and evegr such penalty shall be proaecuMi for wMtiln three calendar months 
next after the offence; and every person licensed under this act, who shall he convicted before two Justices, shall, unless proof be 
adduced to the satisfaction of such justice*, that such person hail been theretofore convicted before two justices, within the space 
of twelve calendar months next preceding, L>e adjudged by such justices to he guilty of a first of l knee against this act, and to 
forfeit and pay any penalty by this act imposed for suen offence, or if no specific |>enalty be lmpo.sed, then any sum not exceeding 
V., together with the costs of the conviction ; and if proof be adduced to the satisfaction of such justices that such person had 
been previously convicted, within the space of twelve calendar months next preceding, of one such offence only, turn person to 
be adjudged guilty of a second offence against this act, and to forfeit and pay any penalty by this act Imposed for such offence, 
or if no specific penalty he so imposed, then any sum not exceeding 1M., together with the costs of conviction ; and if proof shall 
be adduced tliat such person had been previo 


_ „ . _nd if pre 

i person had been previously convicted within the space of eighteen calendar months next preceding, of two 
such separate offences, and if proof l>e adduced that such person, so charged, is guilty of the offence charges) against him, such 
person shall be adjudged to be guilty of ;i third offence against this act, and to forfeit and nay any penalty imposed by this act, 
in respect of such offence, or if no such specific penalty slutil be imposed, tlien to forfeit anu pay the sum of 60/., together with 
the costs of conviction. — f 13. 

The party, convicted of any such third offence, may appeal to the general sessions, or quarter sessions then next ensuing, unless 
held within twelve days after conviction, and In that cose, to the then next luhaequent sessions ; and, in such case, tiie party 
convicted shall enter into a recognizance, with two sureties, personally to appear at the said general or quarter sessions, to abide 
the judgment of the court; and to j>»^ such cnh as shall l»e by the court awarded ; or, in failure of the party convicted entering 
into such recognizance, such conviction shall remain good and valid ; and the said justices who shall take such recognizance, 
are also required to bind the person who shall make such charges to ap)*?ar at such general oruuarter sessions, then and there to 
give evidence against the person charged, and, in like manner, to hind any other person who snail have any knowledge of such 
offence; and it shall he lawful for the said general or quarter sessions to adjudge such person to la* guilty of such third offence 
against this act, and such mljudii-a' ion shall be final ; and it shall be lawful for such general or quarter sessions to punish such 
o (Tender l»y fine, not exceeding 100/., tt»gether with the costs of such appe «l, or to adjudge the licence to be forfeited, or that n»» 
t>eer l»e sold by retail in the hone for the term of two years, and if such licence shall l«e adjudged to he forfeit'd, it shall hence- < 
forth he void; and whenever, in such case, the licence of such offender shall he adjudged to l>e void, such offender shall l»e 
deemed incapable of selling beer, ale, or porter, by retail, in any bouse kept bv him, for the space of two ) ears, to ne computed 
from the time of such adjudication ; and anv licence granted to such person during such term shall be ♦did. — $ 16 . 

In default of payment of penalties, proceedings may be had against the sureties. — ) l'J. 

Any (leisoo summoned a* a witness, who shall neglect or refuse to appear, and not make such reasonable excuse for such 
neglect, Ac. as shall be admitted by such justices of leaiom, or who, appearing, shall refuse to be examined, shall, on conviction, 
forfeit not exceeding \CU. — 5 VO. 

Offenders refusing or neglecting, within seven days after conviction, to pay the penalty imposed, and any costs assessed, such jus- 
tices may issue their warrant, to levy the amount by distress and sale, together with the costa of distress and sale ; ami in every 
such case, such offenders, if in custody, shall be forthwith discharged ; Iwt if the goods and chattels are not sufficient, such Jus- 
tices may commit the offender to the common gaol or house of correction for not exceeding one calendar month, if the penalty 
shall not be above 5/. ; for not exceeding three calendar months, if the penalty shall be above 5/. and not more than 10/. j and 
foe not exceeding six calendar months, if the penalty shall be above lO/. , provided, that whenever such offender shall pay to the 
gaoler or keeper, or to whomsoever such Justices shall have a(>poinMsd, the penalty and costs, together with all the costs of 
apprehension and conveyance to gaol, at anv time previous to the expiration of the time for which such offender shall leave been 
committed, such offender shall be forthwith discharged — f V I . *• 

No conviction under this act, nor any adjudication made upon appeal therefrom, shall be quashed for want of form, nor re- 
moved by eerfioniH. — f 5/7. 

Every action against any justice, constable, or other person, for any thing done in execution of his duty under this art, to !m 
commenced within three calendar months, and not afterwards ; and if any person be sued, he may plead the general issue, and 
give the special matter in evidence. — { V.S. 

This act not to afreet the two universities, nor the vintners’ company in London ; nor to prohibit the sale of beer at fairs, as 
heretofore. 


11. Scotch Ale and Beer Duties. — The duties on ale and beer in Scotland have been for a lengthened 
period the same as in England. 

At the union in 1707, the English duties on ale anil beer were introduced into Scotland. But, beside* 
strong and small beer, the Scotch had an intermediate species, which they called two-penny, and which 
was their favourite beverage. The duty on this description of beer was fixed, at the union, at 2s. 1W. a 
barrel. For thirty years after its imposition, the quantity of two-penny that paid duty was always above 

400.000, and sometimes exceeded 500,000 barrels a year. But in 1700 the duty on two-penny was 
increased to 3s. 4 \d. and the consumption immediately fell off to between 100,000 and 200,000 barrels 1 
The quantity that paid duty in 1800 amounted to 149,803 barrels. The manufacture of this species of 
beer ceased entirely in 1802. 

No account has been kept of the quantity of beer brewed in Ireland since 1809, when it amounted to 
960,300 barrels. — ( Morewood on Intoxicating Liquors , p. 353.) Perhaps it may now amount to from 

1.000. 000 to 1,200,000 barrels. 

An Account of the Number of Barrels of Beer exported from the United Kingdom to Foreign Countries 
in 1841 and 1842; specifying the Countries to which they were principally sent. — (Pari. Papers* 
No. 175. Sess. 1843.) 


In 1841 
In 1842 


To the 

Wet Indies. 

To 

A n*-tralia. 

To the 

East In^. 

To all 

other counlrlex- 

Total. 

31,252 

43.932 

54,376 

34,415 

166,975 

35,711 

22,985 

ft I, I 50 

33,692 

143,538 


12. Regulations as to the Exportation of Reer Ale or beer exported to foreign parts ns merchandise 

Is allowed a drawback of 5 s. the barrel of 36 gallons, Imp. mens. But before any debenture for the 
above drawback shall be paid, the exporter or his principal clerk or manager shall make oath th croon, 
before the proper officer of excise, that such ale or beer was put on board the exporting ship as mer- 
chandise to be sent beyond seas, and no part thereof for the ship’s use; and that, according to tho 
best of his knowledge and belief, the same nas been brewed wholly from malt which has been charged 
with and paid the duty of 2s. 7 d. a bushel, and shall also specify in such oath the time when and the 
place where; and the brewer, being an entered and licensed brewer for sale, by whom such beer or alo 
was brewed, and that the quantity of malt used in brewing was not less than two bushels (Imp. moas.) 
for every 36 gallons of such beer or ale. Persons making false statements forfeit the sum of 200/. and 
the debenture is void (1 Will. 4 . cap. 51. $ 11.) 

ALEXANDRIA, so called from its illustrious founder, Alexander the Great, the 
principal seaport of Egypt, on the coast of the Mediterranean, about 14 miles W. S. W. 
of the Canopic mouth of the Nile ; the Pharos being in lat. 31° 12' 35" N., long. 29° 53' 
33" E. The situation of this famous city was most admirably chosen. Until the discovery 
of the route to India by the Cape of Good Hope, Egypt formed the centre of the com- 
merce between the eastern and western worlds ; and Alexandria was placed in tho 
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most favourable position in Egypt for an emporium, being the only port on its 
northern coast, where there is, at once, deep water, and security for shipping through- 
out the year. The ports of llosetta and Damietta, the former on the west, and the 
latter on the eastern arm of the Nile, are both difficult of entrance, each having a bar, 
upon which there is always a dangerous surf. Ships bound for Alexandria avoid this 
serious inconvenience ; and by means of an artificial navigation, stretching from the 
city to the western branch of the Nile, it has almost the same facilities for internal navi- 
gation that are enjoyed by the cities referred to. 

It may be proper, however, to mention that this artificial communication with the 
Nile ha.<f*not always been open. It existed in antiquity, but fell into decay during the 
barbarism of more modern times. After being shut up for some centuries, it has been 
re-opened by Mehemet Ali, who dug the Mahmoudie canal from Alexandria to 
Atfeh on the Nile, about 27 miles above Kosetta. 'Phis important work is 44 miles 
in length, 90 feet in breadth, and from 15 to 18 feet deep. It was opened in 1819; 
but owing partly to the nature of the ground, partly to some defects in its construc- 
tion, and partly to the mud deposited by the water of the Nile, it is difficult to keep 
in repair ; and can only be navigated by boats that draw little water, and are not suit- 
able for the navigation of the Nile. Hut, with all its defects, the construction of this 
canal has been of the greatest advantage, not to Alexandria only, but to Egypt and 
even Europe. 

Paris* S;e The ancient city was situated a little more inland than the modem one, opposite to the 

small island of Pharos, on which was erected the lighthouse, so celebrated in antiquity. — ( Ccesar de Bello 
Civiti , lib. iii. cap. 112.) This island was, partly by artificial means, and partly by natural causes, gra- 
dually joined to the land by a mound, and on this the new town is principally built. The isthmus and 
island have now the form of a T, Its head being N. K. and S. W. A square castle, or tower, built on a 
small islet or rock, at the extremity of a mole projecting from the north-east angle of the city, is still 
called the Pharos, and a light is regularly exhibited upon it. On each side of the city there is a port. 
That on the western, or African side, called the Old Port, the Kunostos of the ancients, is by far the 
largest and best. It stretches from the town westwards to Marabout, at>out six miles, and is about a 
mile and a half wide. It is bounded on the north, partly by the western tongue or angle of the island on 
which the city Is partially built, and partly by rocks and sand banks. It has three entranees. The first, 
or that nearest the city, having 17 feet water, is about two miles S. W. from the large building, situated 
a little to the westward of the town, called the palace ; but it is too narrow and difficult to be attempted 
by any one uot thoroughly acquainted with the port. The eastern side of the second or middle entrance 
is marked by buoys which lie about two miles anti three quarters S. W. from the palace; it is about a 
quarter of a mile wide, and has, where shallowest, 27 feet water. The third or western entrance has its 
western boundary within about three eighths of a mile from the east end of Marabout island ; it is about 
half a mile wide, and has from *25 to 27 feet water in its shallowest places. This last is the best entrance. 
Ships, when in, may anchor close to the town in from 22 to 40 feet water, and there is good anchorage in 
deep water all along the shore. Foreigners were formerly excluded from thU port ; but this prohibition 
no longer exists. 

The New or Asiatic harbour is on the eastern side of the town. A rock called the Diamond lies a 
little to the oast of the Pharos tower ; and ships entering the port ought to have this rock about a cable’s 
length on the right. If they got much further to the left, they will eftue in contact with a shoal which 
stretches westward from the Pharillon, or little tower, on the east side of the port. The water imme- 
diately within the port S. W. from the Pharos is from 30 to 40 feet deep; but the space for anchorage is 
very limited, and is exposed to the northerly gales ; and the ground being foul and rocky, hempen cables 
are very apt to chafe, and several accidents nave happened In consequence to shins unprovided with iron 
cables. Ordinary tides rise* 2 feet ; but during the overflow of the Nile the rise is 4 feet. Variation 13° 
west (See Plan qf Alexandria , by I.icut. Falbe.) 

Ancient and Modern City. — Under the Ptolemies and Homans, Alexandria was the first commercial 
city in the world. It suffered greatly by its reduction by the Saracens in f340; but it continued to be a 
place of considerable commercial importance till the despotism of the Mamelukes and Turks, and the 
discovery of the route to India by the Cape of Cood Hope, completed its ruin. Under the Ptolemies, the 
population is believed to have amounted to al>out 300,000, and the city was adorned by a vast number of 
magnificent structures. At present the population varies with the seasons of the year, but, when greatest, 
it is not supposed to exceed 45,000; and may vary between this amount and 30,000. The appearance of 
the modern town is most unpromising. “ It may be justly said, that in the new city of Alexandria we 
find a poor orphan, whose sole inheritance has been the venerable name of its father. The vast extent 
of the ancient city is contracted in the new, to a little neck of land, between the two ports. The most 
superb temples are changed into plain mosques ; the most magnificent palaces into houses of a bad struc- 
ture; the royal seat is become a prison for slaves ; an opulent and numerous people has given way to a 
small number of foreign traders, and to a multitude of wretches, that are the servants of those on whom 
they depend: a place formerly so famous for the extent of its commerce, is no longer any thing more 
than a mere place of embarking; in fine, it is not a phoenix that revives from its own ashes, it is, at 
most, a .reptile, sprung from the dirt, the dust, and corruption with which the Alcoran has infected the 
whole country.” — (Nordcn's Travels , Eng. trails. 8vo cd. p. 37.) Bikt this striking description, though 
accurate at the time when it was written (1737), conveys too unfavourable an Idea of thfe present state of 
Alexandria. The vigorous government of Mehemet Ali, by introducing comparative security aud 
good order into Egypt, has latterly revived the commerce of Alexandria, which has again become a place 
of much importance in the trading world; and many new warehouses and other buildings have been 
constructed. 

Trade of Alexandria. — The imports principally consist of cotton stuffs, timber, woollen and silk stuffs, 
iron and hardware, including copper and tin plates, jewellery, machinery, ammunition, paper and sta- 
tionery, cutlery, &c. Si c. The exports consist principally of raw cotton, rice, whoat and barley, beans, 
linseed, senna, and other drugs and gums brought from the interior ; indigo opium, ostrich feathers, 
dates, soda, linen cloth, coffee from Arabia, Si c. The exports of wheat, barley, and pulse have declined 
in consequence of the superior encouragement given to the growth of cotton ; the culture of flax has 
also declined : formerly from 50,000 to 60,000 quarters <©f linseed have been exported fYom Alexandria 
in a single season, but the exports are now much less. Sugar has been long cultivated in Egypt ; but 
not to any great extent, though the soil and climate of Upper Egypt are said to be especially favourable 
to its growth. Indigo and madder are among the articles of culture introduced by the Pacha. 

Cotton has been grown in Egypt from a very remote period ; previously, however, to the ascendancy 
.of Mehemet Ali it was but little cultivated, ana £hat little was of an inferior quality, short stapled, and 
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V n Sun**/’ uwler which m» dfe* 

“ l 1820 . a Frenchman of ffen HMtf 



frqra the country were 
observed a very valuable 
\ growing in the gar- 


ptifionty to the Facha.lt* cultivation 'was 
^ * 4 \ that Mahd or Makko 


„ 

variety or leng*stapledcotton, raised from seed* l _ _ 

dan ot Mahd aiy m Cette Jmnet bavin® reprejfeutctt'tt* „ 

undertaken on a large scale on aoconnt or the latter; rod has succeeded so well, 
cotton has been for a lengthened period by far the pnjaciwat article of Export (Void Egypt. At a later 
period saedi of the SeaMiuaad cotton were introduced ; ehdfQr-a while tfral*> anttfered remarkably well ; 
IU produce, which iu £gypt was called S*nw v aud ifi Ebghind ^BgyptSh Seadskuid/* ranking next 
in the estimation of the manufacturers to «fiwunb * scaJifand.** unfortunately, however, this variety 
was found to degenerate, and it# culture, which was never very extensive, as well as that of the old short* 
stapled variety, aaf, irebellere, heea wholly abandoned. —'We subjoin 

> * * * 

An Account of the Exports of Cotton from Egyj* tom 1831 to 1840, both inclusive? 


«. V 

DNtuuxion. 

! 18*1. 

185*. 

1833, 

1834. 

1888.7 

7 

i 4856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1840. 

Trftnte 

Manilla 

finftand 

Lrjthom and Qtnot - 
fesdr; Porta 

1 

Bain. 

47,783 

’56,408 

385D74 

*,15* 

! 4,607 

Bain 

44,778 

*6,171 

30,089 

♦>6.5 

2,250 

Bain- ' 
45051 
36,777 . 
2,569 
608 
727 

Bales 

16.225 

14,846 

2,028 j 

Bain. 

32,362 

55,81* 

31,709 

424 

195 

Bales. 

49,958 

44,119 

17,864 

1,373 

751 

Bales. 

56,169 
354)65 
42,495 
,1.585 
' 680 

Bain. 

55,281 

*94*92 

*8B 

Bain. 

9,289 

12,680 

6,408 

Balm. 

17,405 

15,768 

28,961 

1,286 

2,90* 

127,024 

111,933 

85,712 

35,097 j 

1 8*50* 

114>85l 

S 36,694 

110,301 

1301 

66,34* 


N. Bf**Th b grosTWreight of a bale of Egyptian Cotton at Alexandria averages 23ftrottoH or 228 07 lbs. ; 
and ado wing 12 rdttolf at tare for sacking and cordage, the nett weight of the halwwill be about 219 lbs. 
» Th« proffer of cotta** was fixed in 1836 at„100 rottoli. , Exclusive of the cotton shipped from Egypt, 

* about 30^000 ranters a year are supposed to hsrre been annually wrought up in the P&ha’s cotton fac- 

tpries at an average of the 10 yesfirs ending with 1838; but, owing to theJatlure of most of these 
estTOlishments, the quantity is now much less. — (See the valuable Tract ofGeorgeK* GUddon Bgg v en 
the Cotton of Egypt. ) t 

“ VPc doutyLhowever. whether the enppuragement given to the culture of cotton has not been teally 
*tn)uri$u* to Egypt. At all events, we apprehend that the cotton of tbfet countrywlfi have great diffi- 
culty in finding a profitable vent in the European market* In competition w ith American cotton, 
considering the extreme low price at which the Utter pan be Sold We have alluded to the degeneracy 
of the Sob-island cotton In Egypt, and it is alleged that the Mahd Is also degenerating. we need not, 
"ther&fqrdk be surprised should It be found necessary to Abandon the culture orcotton m Egypt. But in 
the culture of wheat, beans, barley, tod rice, Egypt has nothing to fear from any rivalry. In this 
department ofludustry she Is, If not superior to evety other country, inferior to none. , 

* We fldftgom tCUie accounts illustrative of tpe trade and navigation of Alexandria In 1041 and 184X 
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The Arrivals of British merchant shipping In the 13 years ending with 1842 have been, exclusive of* 

Pockets, — ' 


In 1830 

1851 
1ft. Vi 
1833 
1831 


- 1 18 
• - 120 
- m 
. ss 


In 1835 

1836. ‘ 

1837 

1838 
18311 


ia 


• ‘ - m 
«* wwt 


. In 184(5 {from ]«t .Tau. to 

23d Sept. ) - 7 1 

r* 1541 - - * 255 

J812 * - - - 164 


Account of Wheat, Beans, &c. exported flrou^AlfcJCagdrta in 1841 . 


Destination. 

Wheat. 

Beans. 

Barley. 

Lentils. 

Indian 

Com, 

•Chiqk 

lVase. 

Lupins. 

Total. 

Great Britain ... 

Archipelago and Ionian Islands - 
Constantinople ... 

Leghorn 

Marseilles 

Malta - 

Sundry Places - 

Trieste .... 

Ardeba 

23,280 
47,889 
76,508 
09,002 
18,045 
20%, 082 
48 555 
9,080 

149,030 

9,415 

200 

103,872 

31,199 

169,823 

4,511 

38,851 

12,023 
22,810 
3,347 
2,800 
180-5 23 
37,430 
8,552 

267,485 

6,495 

2,330 

1,809 

19,410 

4,112 

.28,874 

2,040 

2,820 

*5,20*7 

600 

8,487 

6,839 

1,2.53 

582 

1,700 

16,005 

316 

v> 

10,353 


498,797 

506,901 

77,890 

16,133 

19,806 

16,353 

* M03,3«8~ 


Constantinople and the islands of the Archipelago are the great markets for the wheat and other grain 
exported from Egypt. The supplies are, however, extremely uncertain. Everything in Egypt depends 
on the Nile ; and when it does not rjge to the usual height, the crops are very much below an average. 
Beans are extensively cultivated, adHbave sometimes been brought to England, but rftrely, it ever, with 
advantage to the importers. Tiie^R inferior to English beans, and are peculiarly subject to the .worm. 
No oats are raised in Egypt, the horses being entirely fed upon barley. Silk is grown to some extent. 
The date-palm thrives in every part of Egypt, and the fruit is largely exported. It is singular, that not- 
withstanding the luxuriance of many of its vegetable productions, Egypt should be entirely destitute of 
timber. 

Money. — Accounts are kept at Alexandria, as at Cairo, in current piastres , each piastre being equal 
to 40 paras, or medini, and each medlno t® 30 aspers. The medino is also divided into 8 borbi. or 6 forli. 
A purse contains 25,000 medini. At the close of 1812 the exchange with England was 93 08 current 
piastres per II. ; but in general calculations 100 piastres are supposed to equal II. Payments, In transac- 
tions of any importance, are generally made in Spanish dollars. 

Weights and Measurt's The yard, or pile, =* 268 English inches; hence 100 piks = 74-438 English 

yards. The measures for rorn are the rhebebe, and the quillat or let's loz ; the former = 4' 364 1 English 
bushels, the latter = 4 -729 dRto. The cantaro or quintal— 100 rot tali, but the rottolo has different names 
and weights : 1 rottolo forforo = 9347 lb. avoirdupois ; 1 rottolo zaidino =as 1*335 lb. ditto ; 1 roitolo xauro 
or xaroxt 2 07 lbs. ditto ; 1 rotlolo mina = 1 G7 lb. ditto. — ( Manuel Universcl de Nelkenbrecher„\ 

Duties. — With the exception of the arbitrary principles on which the P^cha Axes the prices of com- 
modities, thi*re is nothing objectionable in his policy as tci commerce. The duties on importf are only 3 
per cent. We believe, however, that a small increase of the customs duty would compensate the Pacha 
for the abolition of other oppressive charges, and there can be little doubt that his subjects would be 
materially benefited by the chunge. 

* Policy qf the Pacha. — It is much to be regretted that Mehemet Ali, who is in many respects one of the 
most extraordinary men of his age, should have had no just conception of the principles by the adoption 
of which his plans of improvement might have been perpetuated, and industry established on a solid 
foundation, lie interferes with everything, and leaves as little as possible to the discretion and enter- 
prise of individuals. He may, indeed, be said to be the sole proprietor, manufacturer, farmer-general, 
and wholesale merchant in his dominions. It was, no doubt, stipulated in the treaty concluded between 
this country and the Turkish government in 1838, the provisions of which extend to Egypt, that the 
monopolies which previously existed in the different parts of the Turkish empire should all he abolished, 
and that. In future, all parties should be at liberty to buy and sell all descriptions of produce at such price* 
and in such a way as they thought fit. This sMpuhition has, however, been of little consequence in 
Egypt ; for, as the largest and best portion of the land has become the property of the Pacna or hi* 
dependents, and the taxes are mostly all paid in produce, the government continues, in effiect, in posses- 
sion of its old monopoly of the produce of the country, and has power to determine the price at which it 
shall be sold. A system of this sort is injurious alike to the interests of the producers and merchants; 
inasmuch as they are both liable to have their pUns and speculations deranged by the caprices and re- 
gulations of those In authority. It is difficult, however, to suggest any means by which this Inconvenience 
might be avoided : and it is much to he regretted that, when th# European powers dictated the tcnlls 
on which the Pacha and his family should hold the country, they did not make some stipulations in 
favour of the rights oPthe population; which, had they been properly devised, would have be£n as 
much for the advantage of the Pacha as of his subjects. 


Ancient Trade of Alexandria . — As already remarked, Alexandria was, for a long 
series of years, — first under the Greek successors of Alexander, and subsequently under 
the Romans, — the principal entrepot of the ancient world. Most pkrt of the traffic be- 
tween Asia and Europe that had at a more early period centered at Tyre, was gradually 
diverted to Jthis new emporium. An intercourse between the ports on the eastern coast 
of Egypt, and those on the opposite coast of Arabia, had subsisted from a very early 
period. That between Egypt and India was more recent. „ It was at first carried onhy 
ships, which having sailed down the Red Sea from Myos Hormos and Berenice, coasted 
along the Arabian shores till they reached Cape Iiasselgate, whence a short course 
brought them to India near the mouth of the river Indus. This was the course fol- 
lowed during the dynasty of the Ptolemies : but about 80 years after Egypt had been 
annexed to the Roman empire, Hippalus, the commander of an Egyptian ship trading 
to India, having observed the regular shifting of the trade winds, ventured to sail with 
the western monsoon* from the Straits of Babelmandeb right across th^* Arabian Ocean ; 
and was fortunate enough, after a prosperous voyage, to arrive at Musiris, in that 
part of India now known by the name of the Malabar coast. Having taken on board 
a cafrgo of Indian produce, Hippalus returned in safety with the eastern monsoon to 
Egypt. 41 This discovery was deemed of so much importance, that the name of the dis- 
coverer was given to the wind which had carried him across the ocean to India ; and 
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how trifling soever this voyage may now appear, those who consider that Ilippalus had 
no compass by which to direct his course, and that owing to this circumstance, and the 
otherwise imperfect state of the art of navigation, the ancients seldom ventured out of 
sight of land, even in seas with which. they were well acquainted, will be forward to 
admit that his enterprise and <laring were nowise inferior to his success ; and that 
he was well entitled to the gratitude of his contemporaries, and the respect of pos- 
terity. 

From the epoch of this discovery, fleets traded periodically from Egypt to Musiris, 
conveying the products of Europe to India, and conversely. The Indian goods having 
been landed at Myos Ilormos and Berenice were thence conveyed by caravans to 
Ooptos (the modern Konne), on the Nile, where they were put on hoard lighters and 
sent to Alexandria, whence they were distributed all over the western world. The 
goods sent to India were conveyed to Myos Ilormos and Berenice by the same route. 
Myos Ilormos was situated on the shore of the Arabian gulf, about a degree to the 
north of the modern port of Cosseir. The distance from it to Coptos, in a straight 
line, is about 70 English miles. [Berenice was situated a good way further south, 
being nearly under the tropic. It was built by Ptolemv Thiladelphus. .Its distance 
from Coptos is stated by Pliny at 2.58 Roman miles ; tl(Hbtfcrent resting places on the 
road were determined by the wells, and the journey occupied about 12 days. Ptolemy 
seems to have preferred this station to Myos Ilormos, though the land carriage to 
Coptos was so much further, from its greater proximity to the Straits of Babelmandcb, 
and its lessening the voyage up the Red sea. 

Pliny says that the cost of the Indian commodities brought to Rome through Alex- 
andria was increased a hundred fold ( centuplicato veneant ) by the expense of carriage. &c. 
We suspect, however, that this is a rhetorical exaggeration, meaning merely that their 
price was very materially enhanced. If the increase was any thing like that mentioned, 
it must have been <yving to the imposition of oppressive tolls and duties, for it could 
not possibly have been occasioned by the mere expenses of conveyance.* — ( 7V/w. Hist . 
Nat. lrb. vi. cap. 23.; Ameilhon , Commerce des Eggptiens , pp. 161 — 176, See.; Robertsons 
Ancient India, note 20. Sic. ) 

Besides this important traffic, which supplied Rome and the western world with the 
silks, spices, precious stones, and other products of Arabia and India, a great trade in 
corn was carried on from Alexandria to Rome. Egypt, for a lengthened period, consti- 
tuted the granary from which Rome, and afterwards Constantinople, drew the principal 
part of their supplies ; and its possession was, on that account, reckoned of the utmost 
consequence. Augustus employed merchantmen of a larger size than any that had 
previously traded in the Mediterranean, to convey the corn of Egypt to Ostia. They 
were escorted by ships of war. The fleet received the names of sacra and ftlix embole ; 
and enjoyed several peculiar privileges. The ships belonging to it were the only ones 
authorised to hoist the small sail called supparum , when they drew near the coasts of 
Italy. Some of the fast-sailing vessels attached to the fleet were sent on before, 
to give notice of its approach ; and a deputation of senators went down to Ostia to 
receive the ships, which anchored amid the acclamations of an immense number of 
spectators. The captains were obliged to make oath that the corn on board their ships 
was that which had been delivered to them in Egypt, and that thc^argoes were entire 
as shipped. — ( Huet, Commerce et Navigation des Ancitns , cap. xlviii. ; Seneccc Epist. 
cap. lxxvii. &c. ) 

Intercourse with India through Alexandria. — These few details will, perhaps, serve to 
give a faint idea of the importance of Alexandria in the commerce of antiquity. It is 
impossible, ipdeed, for any one to glance at a map of the world, or of the ancient hemi- 
sphere, and not to perceive that Egypt is the natural entrepot of the commerce between 
Europe, and all the vast countries stretching east from Arabia to China. The dis- 
covery of the route to India by the Cape of Good Hope, in 1498, must, no doubt, 
have, under any circumstances, diverted a considerable portion of the trade with the 
western states of Europe, and in the heavier and bulkier class of articles, into a new 
channel. It is, however, abundantly certain, that had the same facilities for conduct- 
ing the trade with the East existed in Egypt in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
that existed hi it in antiquity, she would have continued to be the centre of the trade 
for all the lighter and more valuable products, and the route of the greater number of 
the individuals passing between Europe and Asia. But the lawless and arbitrary 
dominion of the Mamelukes, who .loaded all individuals passing through the country 
with oppressive exactions, at the same time that they treated all foreigners, and espe- 

• In tho 16 th century, the cost of Indian commodities brought to Western Europe by way of Alex- 
andria and Aleppo was about three times the cost of those* brought by the Cape of Good Hope. — (See 
post. East India Company, History of .) But Egypt was then occupied by the Mamelukes and Turks, 
who threw every sort of obstacle Jp the way ot commerce, and loaded It with tho most oppressive 
exactions. 
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daily Christians, with insolence and contempt, put an entire stop to the intercourse so 
long carried on by this shortest, most direct, and most convenient route. Happily, 
however, a new aera has begun, and Egypt lias once more become the grand ^thorough- 
fare of the eastern and western worlds. After good order and a regular government 
had been introduced into Egypt by Mehemet Ali, it was seen that it might be again 
made the channel of communication with India; and the importance of facilitating 
the intercourse with that continent forcibly attracted the attention of the British govern- 
ment and the East India Company. We believe, however,, that the public are prin- 
cipally indebted to the exertions of a private individual, Mr. Waghom, for the early 
and successful opening of what has been called the “ over-land route ” to India. At 
all events the establishment of a steam communication between Europe and southern 
Asia, by way of Alexandria and Suez, is one of the most striking and important events 
in recent times. It has shortened the journey to India from England more than a 
half, and rendered it comparatively safe and expeditious. Steamers ascend the Nile as 
far as Cairo ; and the passengers and mails are thence conveyed across the desert to Suez, 
and conversely, by horses £yid carriages, no fewer than 7 inns or khans being established 
along this road, which is travelled with comfort and expedition ! 

These results are most satisfactory ; and there is every probability that the facilities 
for travelling to and from the East by this route will be materially improved in time 
to come. It should be mentioned, to the honour of the Egyptians and the Pacha, 
that no instance has occurred of a single package or even a letter being lost in its 
transit through Egypt since the opening of the route ; and that when we were waging 
(for what good reason has yet to be learned) hostilities with the Pacha, he never inter- 
rupted the communication with India through his dominions, or subjected English 
passengers to any inconvenience ! We subjoin the following particulars with respect to 
this route. 


Despatched from London. 

Arrive at Alexandria. 

Ia*ave 

Arrive in Bombay. 

Via Falmouth.* 

Via Marseilles. 

Suez. 

Last day of each! 
month by contract 1 
steamer. J 

4th every month. 

17th every month. 

22nd. 

About 8th of every month. 


The steamer* that take the Falmouth mail call at Gibraltar, and arrive at Malta about the lllh of every month. The mails 
from Marseilles leave that port by one of her Majesty’s steamers about the f Jth of each month, ami arrive at Malta the 12lb, 
-when both mails are taken to Alexandria by the steamers that leave England. 


Ovkrund 
M airs — 
Homeward. 


Despatched from Bombay. 

Arrive 
at Suez. 

Leave 

Alexandria. 

Arrive in London. 

Via Marseilles. 

Via Falmouth. 

1st of every month. 

18th. | 

22nd. 

6th. 

13th. 


The oontmrt steamer with the outward mail waits at Alexandria for the homewarii mail, and arrives at Malta about the 26th 
of every month, where the Marseilles portion is transforied to one of her Alajesty's steamers, which carries it to Marseilles, 
whence it is sent by land to I’aris and via Dover to lamdon ; the remaining portion is landed at Falmouth, and thence sent by 
coach to London. Average time to or from Bombay via Marseilles 33 days, ami via Falmouth 10 davs. By ship round thet:aj>e 
4 months. The newspaper proprietors run expresses from Marseilles on the arrival of each mail, and are thus cuabted to publish 
tlie news some 2 days before Hie letters arrive In Ixmdon. 


Steamers employed. 

Time of starting. 



Suez to 

From Sue* to Cevlon, 

Alexandria. 

to Suez. 

Bombay. 

Madras, or Calcutta. 




1st Cabin. 

1st Cabin. 

1st Cabin. 

1st Cabin. 



Leave alternately from") 
Southampton 1st every 

a. </. 

L. t. d. 



“ Great Liver- 


month, and call at Fal- 



30/., Mi., or 

80/. to I6Q/. 

pool,” «* Orlen- • 


mouth, Gibraltar, and • 


15 0 0 

tal.” 

[' 

Malta, arriving at Alex- 
andria about the 17th of 

j 40 10 0 


0 vi. 




every month. 






d Route, via Marteillea. _ By steamer to Boulogne; diligence to TarU and ChAlons sur Saone t steamers to Lyons and 
viKnnn ; and diligence to Marseilles. Time occupied U days; but this will be materially shortened by the opening of the rail- 
:t vs now in progress between i’aris and the English Channel, and Paris and Lyons. French government steamers leave 
Marseilles the 1st, the ilth, and the 2 1st of every month, calling at the following places, opposite which are the rates of 
passage. 


j Stations. 

Postage 
of a 
single 
letter 
weigh- 
ing i oz. 

Distance 

in 

miles. 

Fares of Passengers in tho Packets 

for | 

Point of 
Departure. 

Places of Destination. 

Places of the 
1st Class. 

Places of the 
2nd Class. 

Places of the 
3rd Class. 


, 


d. 


L. 

#. 

d. 

*L. 


d. 


M. d. 

Marseilles. 

Alexandria 


HI 

1913 

19 

4 

0 

11 

10 

5 

7 

13 8 


Clvlta Vecchia 


A 

3.80 

5 

4 

10 

3 

7 

3 

2 

1 8 


Constantinople 

. 

y 

1921 

18 

12 

0 

11 

3 

3 

7 

A 10 


Dardanelles - 


9 

1771 

16 

16 

<» 

10 

1 

8 

6 

14 6 


Leghorn 


5 

237 

4 

0 

0 

V 

11 

3 

1 

12 0 


Malta 


7 

891 

11 

0 

0 

7 

0 

10 

4 

S 0 


Naples 


G 

557 

7 

lo 

5 

4 

16 

0 

3 

0 0 


A thens 


8 

1331 

11 

0 

O 

8 

8 

u 

5 

12 0 


Smyrna 


9 

1618 

16 

O 

O 

9 

12 

o 

6 

8 O 


Syra 

** 

9 

1436 

14 

0 

0 

8 

3 

0 

5 

12 0 


* It is In contemplation to embark the mails at Southampton instead of Falmouth. 
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► Tim* to Alexandria 14 Ex^wntes by this route at least 10/. less t)ian liy the at earner from Southampton, and decidedly 

more agreeable In the summer season. A new line of steamer* ia nearly ready to go tllrirt from Toulou to Alexandria. 

RouU through Rg yja/, iH-r By iron track boat, drawn by Iron screw proi teller boats on the Mahmoudle ('anal, 44 miles, to 

Atftfh In 7 hounc where passengers are transferred to iron steamers on the Nile to Cairo : distance accomplished In from 1 6 to 
*h» hour*. Prom Cairo to Suer, 84 mUrs, 5rtl hours, in carriages drawn by horses. On the desert there are 7 station houses. 
Refreshments provided at .1, the otherPheing merely for chantC'iK horses. Arrived at Suer., the Bombay passe risers are taken 
wt bv one of the Honourable East India Company's steamers, which is always in waiting for the malls. To Cevlnn. Madras, 
and Calcutta, there are steamers monthly from Suez, and passenger* embark by whichever may be in waiting- Both steamers 
call at Aden for coals. 

Canal between the Nile and the Red Sea. — Wc are assured, that were it not for the 
hostilities in which the I’acha has been almost always engaged, he would have attempted 
to reopen the famous canal that formerly connected the Ked Sea and the Nile. Ac- 
cording to Herodotus, this canal was commenced hy Nechos, king of Egypt, and 
finished by Darius (lib. ii. 158. iv. 39.). Under the Ptolemies, by whom, accord- 
ing to some authorities, it was completed, this canal became an important channel of 
communication. It joined the K., or Pelusiac branch of the Nile at Ilubastis the 
ruins of which still remain ; it thence proceeded E. to the bitter or natron lakes of 
Teinrah and Cheik- Aneded, whence it followed a nearly S. direction to its junction 
with the Ked Sea at Arsinoe, either at or near where Suez now stands. It is said by 
Strabo (lib. xvii. p. 805.) to have been 1000 stadia (122 m. ) in length; but if we 
measure it on the best modern maps, it could hardlytinavc exceeded from H5 to 95 
miles. Herodotus says that it was wide enough to admit two triremes sailing abreast. 
This grcq£ work having fallen into decay alter the downfal of the Ptolemaic dynasty, 
was renovated either by Trajan or Adrian ; and it was finally renewed by Amrou, the 
general of the caliph Omjr, the conqueror of Egypt, anno*639 ( Ilerodoto, par Uarcher, 
iii. 450.). The French engineers traced the remains of this great work for a consider- 
able distance, and it would be of singular advantage to Egypt and the commerce of the 
world were it reopened. 

Marshal Marinont states that the ground has been carefully examined by M. Eepcre, 
an able engineer, and that it presents no sort of difficulty that may not easily be over- 
come. This, indeed, might have Ixrcn inferred from the fact of its former construction ; 
for the ancients being unacquainted with the use of locks had to encounter difficulties 
in the construction and working of canals which are now obviated with the utmost 
facility. According to M. I-epere, the cost of constructing a navigable canal from the 
* Nile to the Ked Sea would not exceed 17,(X)0,000 francs, or less than 700,000/. ( Mnr- 
mont, iv. 161 .) The completion of this work need not, therefore, l>e despaired of. 
The opening of the Mahmoudieh canal from Alexandria to Atfeh shows what the pre- 
sent government is able to achieve ; and an enterprise like that now under considera- 
tion, though more difficult, would be of.still greater importance to Egypt as well as to 
Europe and Asia. Marshal Marinont appears to think that the ground between Suez 
and Cairo is quite unsuitable for a railway, to which project the Pacha is, however, 
understood to be most favourable. In fact, a portion of the iron rails for this under- 
taking have been ordered from England, and are now in Egypt ; but the attention oC 
the Pacha having been diverted to other matters, the project has been, for the present, 
abandoned. 

ALICANT, a sea-port town of Spain, in Valencia, lat. 38° 20' 4 1" N., long. 0° 30' 
W. Population about 14,000, and declining. The port is an open and spacious bay, 
between Cape de la Huerta on the north-east and Isla Plana on the south, distant from 
each other S. W. and N. E. about 10 miles. Ships may enter on any course between these 
points, steering direct for the castle, which stands on an eminence about 400 feet high. 
Those of considerable burden moor N. and S., distant from \ to l mile from shore, in 
from 4 to 8 fathoms water ; they are exposed to all winds from E. N. E. to S. by W. ; 
but the holding ground is good, and there is no instance during the last twenty years of 
a ship having been driven from her moorings. Small craft lie alongside the mole, which 
is already 320 yards in length, and is continuing to be projected still further into the 
sea. There are no pilots. The trade of Alicant, though still considerable, has de- 
clined much within the last few years ; a consequence partly of the emancipation of 
America from the Spanish yoke, but more of the oppressive duties laid on the importa- 
tion of most articles of foreign produce into Spain (see Cadiz), and the extensive 
smuggling carried on from Gibraltar, Algiers, &c. 

Raisins form the principal article of export ; and their produce, which amount* to nearly 200.000 cwt., 
has increased rapidly of late years. They are principally taken off by England, the shipments thither, 
in 1842, having been 14?>,4y« cwt. But with this single exception all the other articles of export have 
declined. The principal are silk, wool, barilla, almonds, wine, salt, oil, lead, mats, saffron, brandy, 
anise, saffron, Ac. The exportation of barilla, which formerly amounted to from 50,000 to 100,000 cwt., 
has declined, partly from its having been largely adulterated, but principally from its being to a great 
.extent superseded by sonde factice (artificial soda), to little more than 20,000 cwt. The imports consist 
principally of sugar, coffee, cocoa, and other colonial products ; cotton, and linen stuffs, and other manu- 
factured goods, from England and France; salted fish, tobacco, iron and hardware, deals and tar, Ac. j 
but It Is impossible to form any estimate of the Imports from official or other returns, as by far the 
largest portion are supplied clandestinely. Indeed, the whole population of this part of Spain are clothed 
in prohibited articles, which arc sold as openly in the towns as if they were of Spanish manufacture t 
( Consul’s Report for 1841.) An Assoefaclon Britanica has recently been formed In this port for smelting 
and refining the rich argentiferous lead ores of Almagrera and other ports of tho province of Murcia. 
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Last year (1842) the produce amounted to 400,000 oss. pure silver and 400 ton* lead. The manufacture 
of woollens Is carried on pretty extensively at Alcoy, 23 miles N. from Alicant ; but they are coarse and 
of inferior quality* 

Port Charges on Shipping entering and clearing out. 

N. B. — A vesael of 300 ton* pay* the maximum rate. One of le*a burthen pays proportionally less. 


| Spanish V«»el» of 300 Ton*. J 

| Foreign Vessel* of 300 Ton*. | 

Anchorage 

Health visit and pratique - 
Captain of Port - - - - 

Bill of Health .... 

Tonnage Duty (300 Ton*), If loaded out- 
ward* - 

If cleared In Ballast - 

Mole and Light Duty ... 

Tarifa Light In and out 21 Maravedl* 
per Ton (300 Tons) - 

Equal to 61. 10*. sterling. 

Ha. Vn. 

7.5 

1.5 

K 

14 

300 

21 

211 

647 | 

Mar. 

Anchorage ..... 

Health Visit. See 

Captain of Port - « - - 

BUI of Health - - * 

Tonnage Duty, if loaded outward* - 
If cleared in B« (last ... 

Mole and Light Duty - 

Tarifa Light in and out 48 MaravetHa per 
Ton (300 Ton*) - 

Equal to 101. 10*. sterling. 

R*. Vo. 

Mar. 

2 

26 

28 

73 

98 

8 

25 

300 

120 

423 

18 

1019 

18 


Account of Vessels entering Inwards at Alicant in 1842 ; specifying the Countries to which they belonged 
their Tonnage, Crews, and the Invoice Value of their Cargoes. 






Invoice 





Invoice 

Flag*. 

Ships. 

Ton*. 

Men. 

Value of 

Flags. 

Ship*. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

British 

181 

9,949 

1 ,327 

L. i 

66,692 | 

Carried forward 

404 

.57,865 

4,400 

L. 

354.122 

Spanish 

French 

1 16 

15.578 

1,698 

272,4 80 

American 

4 

1 ,580 

58 

36,300 

32 

3/158 

3S6 

5,600 j 

Hamburgh - 

1 | 

135 

9 

Sardinian 

12 

536 

11.5 

9,350 j 

Hanoverian - 

1 

231 

40 


Swedish 

63 

27,* 11 

874 

Dutch ... 

fP 

716 

53 

680 

Total 

401 

57,865 

1,4(8* 

351,122 

Total 

416 

60,560 

| 4 ,550 

391,102 | 


Principal Articles imported into anti exported from Alicant in 1H42. 


Principal 

Imports. 

Invoice 

Value. 

Whereof 

from 

England. 

Whereof 

front 

France. 

; Principal 

K * |v)itt. 

i 

Invoice 

Value. 

4 V hereof 
to 

England. 

'WhcriKjf ' 
lo 

France. 

Ctrl. 

Newfoundland Fish 103,999 
Sugar j f rom West I ndie» \ 

l .(non t l 

Manufactured Hood* 
Tohaeeo from America 
Deals and Tar (from Swe- 
den) - - - i 

1 

L. 

62,35.5 
85,760 
27,320 
158,190 
36,300 | 

9,350 

L. 

62,35.5 

33,70<> 

L. 

71,960 

il ctrt. 

?j Barilla 19,580 
ilKaisins 116,196 
f Silk - 

1 Wool - * - * J 

j i Oil (to France and West 
j Indies) • 

■'Almonds 
[•Salt (to Sweden) 

L. 

12,480 

1 16,397 
46,7«rt 
41,430 

17.600 

9,275 

14,180 

/.. 

12,480 

116,397 

| 3,810 

L. 

46, von 
41,150 


Custom-house Regulations. ■ — A manifest of the rarpn, the ship’s tonnage, and number of crew, most he presented within 24 
hours after pratique being given, when two officers are put on tioard to prerent smuggling- The consignees then make entry' of 
the articles consigned to them, and obtain an order to discharge fVom the collector, or custom-house authorities, a certificate of 
origin from the Spanish consul at the port of lading being no longer leqnisite. To load the whole or part of an outward cargo, 
the master reports his intention to the collector, who gives his order |K-rmitting goods to be shipped, and the shippers make their 
specific entries. When the vessel is loaded, the waiting officers make their return to the collector : who, on being presented with 
the receipts of the captain of the port and of the Pratique office for their respective charges, grants liis clearance, upon which a 
bill of health Is obtained, and the vessel is clear for sea. 

W'a rehousing System. — Hoods legally ini|>orted uuyr l>e deposited in bonded warehouses for twelve months, paying, in lieu of 
all charges, t per cent, ad valorem, but at the end or the year they must be either taken for home consumption or re-*hlpped . 
The 2 per cent. Is charged, whether the goods lie for a day or the whole year. In charging duties, no allowance is made for 
waste or danuge in the warehouses. 

Rates q f Commission are usually 2l \>er cent, on sale* and purchases ; $ per cent. Is commonly charged on the negotiation of 
bills, floods are commonly sold at 3 months’ credit . Ordinary discount at the rate of 6 per cent, jht annum. 

Aticant Is not a favourable place for repairing ships, and provisions of all sorts are scarce and dear. 

Vessels with foul bills of health, or coming from an infected or suspected place, though with clean bills, are usually ordered 
to Port Mahon to perform quarantine. But vessels corning with clean bills obtain, under ordinary circumstances, immediate 
pratique. < 

Money. — Accounts are kept In libras of 50 sueldoa; each sueldo containing 12 dineroa ; the libra, also called the peso, = 10 
reals ; and a real of Alicant =— 27'2 maravedla of plate, or 51*2 maravedt* vullon. The libra may be valued at 3s. 6d. sterling, 
and the real nt \ \d. ditto. 

Wrights and Measures. — The enrga *■ 2\ quintals — 10 arrobas. The arroba consists either of 81 large pounds, or of 36 small 
ditto; the latter having 12 Castilian ounces to the pound, the former 18. The arroba «■ 27 lbs. 6 ox. avoirdupois; but at the 
Custom-house the arroba «= 2.5 lbs. of Ifi or. each. 

The principal com measure is the cahis or caffiae, containing 12 barchiilas, 96 medio*, or 192 quartillos. 'lire cahiz -= 7 
Winch, bushels nearly. 

The principal liquid measure is the cantaro of 8 medio*, or 16 quartillos. The csnt*ro» 3'05 English wine gallons. Th ■ 
tonne I ad ft or ton contains 2 pijieH, 80 arroba*, or lOO cantaros. 

The yard or vara, divided into 4 palmo*, i* 29'96, or very nearly 30 English inches. — (Consul's Reports to Foreign Office for 
1841 anti 1842; Ingtis’s Spain in 1830, 11. 304, <Stc. ; Kelly’s Cambist, Ac.) 

ALIENS. According to the strict sense of the term, and the interpretation of the 
common law, all individuals born out of the dominions of the crown of England ( alibi 
flatus') are aliens or foreigners. 

It is obvious, however, that this strict interpretation could not be maintained without 
very great inconvenience ; and the necessity of making exceptions in favour of the 
children born of native parents resident in foreign countries was early recognised. The 
25 Edw. 3. stat. 2. enacts, that all children horn abroad, provided both the parents 
were at the time of their birth in allegiance to the king, and the mother had passed the 
seas by her husband’s consent, might inherit as if born in England. And this relaxation 
has been carried still further by several modern statutes : so that all children bom out of 
the king’s ligeancc, whose fathers, or grandfathers by the father’s side, were natural born 
subjects, are now deemed to be themselves natural born subjects; unless their ancestors* 
were outlawed, or banished beyond sea for high treason, or were, at the birth of* such 
children, in the service of a prince at enmity with Great Britain. 

Naturalisation of Aliens. — Aliens may be naturalised by net of parliament, which puts them in exactly 
the same condition as natural-born subjects, except that they are incapablo of being members of the privy 
council, of being elected to serve in parliament, or of holding any office of trust under the crown, 
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A denizen is an alien born, who has obtained letters patent, ex don at tone regis, to make him an English 
subject. He occupies a kind of middle station In* tween a natural-born subject and an alien. He may 
acquire lands by purchase or devise, but not by inheritance ; and may transmit such lands to his children 
born after his denization, but not to those born before. — ( Blackxtone's Com. book 1. cap. 10.) 

An alien may also be naturalised by serving on board any of his Majesty's ships of war, in time of war, 
for three years, or, if a proclamation has been issued to that effect, for two years. — (6 Geo . 4. cap. 100. 
«16, 17.) 

Influence of the Residence of Aliens. — There can he no doubt that, generally speaking, 
the resort of foreigners to a country, and their residence in it, arc highly conducive to its 
interests. Those w herein igrate in order to practise their calling in an old settled country 
are pretty uniformly distinguished for activity, enterprise, and good conduct. The 
native inhabitants have so many advantages on their side, that it would be absurd to 
suppose that foreigners should overcome into any thing like successful competition with 
them, unless they were acquainted with some branch of trade or manufacture of which 
the others were ignorant, or possessed superior skill, industry, or economy. 15ut 
whether aliens practise new acts, or introduce more perfect processes into the old, or 
display superior economy, &c., their influx cannot fail to be of thb greatest advantage. 
They practically instruct those among whom they reside in what it most concerns them 
to know, that is, in those departments of art and science in which they are inferior to 
others; and enable them to avail themselves of whatever foreign sagacity, skill, or prac- 
tice has pro du ceil that is most perfect. It is not easy, indeed, tq overrate the benefits 
conferred on most countries by the resort of aliens. Previously to the invention of 
printing, there was hardly any other way of becoming acquainted with foreign inven- 
tions and discoveries ; and even now it is far easier to learn any new art, method, or 
process, from the example and instruction of those familiar with its details, than from 
the best possible descriptions. The experience, indeed, of every age and country shows 
that the progress of nations in the career of arts and civilisation depends more on the 
freedom of commerce, and on the liberality with which they have treated foreigners, 
than on almost any thing else. 

English Lrgislation as to Aliens. — Hut, notwithstanding what has been stated above, 
an antipathy to resident foreigners seems to be indigenous to all rude and uncivilised 
nations. Whatever is done by them appears to be so much taken from the employment, 
and, consequently, from the subsistence of tlie citizens; while the advantages resulting 
from the new arts or improved practices they introduce, for the most part manifest 
themselves only by slow degrees, and rarely make any impression on tlie multitude. 
Hence the jealousy and aversion with which foreigners .are uniformly regarded in all 
countries not far advanced in civilisation. The early Greeks and Romans looked upon 
strangers as a species of enemies, with whom, though not actually at war, they main- 
tained no sort of friendly intercourse. “ I lost is,” says Cicero, “ a pud major es nostros is 
dicebatur, quern nunc peregri n u m di < i m us. ” — ( De OJf. lib. 1. cap. 1 2. ) It may, therefore, 
be considered as a striking proof of the good sense and liberality of those by whom it 
was framed, that a clause is inserted in Magna Charta which has the encouragement 
of commerce for its object; being to the effect, that “all merchants (if not openly pro- 
hibited before) shall have safe and sure conduct to depart out of and to come into 
England, to reside in and go through England, as well l»y land as by water; to buy 
and sell without any manner of evil tolls, by the old and rightful customs, except in 
time of war; and if they be of a land making war against us, and such be found in our 
nation at the beginning of the war, they shall be attached without harm of body or 
goods, until it be known unto us, or our chief justice, how our merchants be entreated 
in the land making war against us; and if our merchants be well entreated there, shall 
be so likewise here.” 

Hut until the a?ra of Edward I. the stipulation in the Great Charter as to foreign 
merchants seems to have l>een little attended to. It is doubtful whether, previously to 
his reign, they could either hire houses of their own, or deal except through the medium 
of some Englishman. Hut this intelligent prince saw the advantage that would result 
to the trade and industry of his subjects from the residence anil intercourse of Germans, 
Flemings, Italians, and other foreigners, who, at that time, were very superior to the 
English in most branches of manufactures and commerce. lie, therefore, exerted 
himself to procure a repeal of some of the more oppressive restrictions on aliens, and 
gave them a charter which conveyed considerable privileges.* Down, however, to the 
reign of Edward III., it continued to be customary to arrest one stranger for tlie debt," 
and even to punish him for tlie crimes and misdemeanors of others ! It may appear 
extraordinary that the gross injustice of this barbarous regulation ever permitted it to 
be adopted; and yet it was probably, at one period, the common law of most European 
state*. As soon, however, as the foundations of good order and civilisation began to 

* Thi» charter was confirmed by Edward III. In 1328. Among other clauses, It has the following : rl*. 
1st, That on any trial between foreigners anil Englishmen the Jury shall be linlf foreigners ; 2d, That a 
proper person shall be appointed in London to be justiciary for foreign merchants ; and, 3d, That there 
shall be but one weight and measure throughout the kingdom. — ( Anderson , anno 1302.) 
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be laid, its operation was seen to be most pernicious. In 1325, Edward II. entered < 
into a convention with thfc Venetians, in which it was expressly stipulated that they 
should have full liberty to come to England to buy and sell commodities, withput 
being liable for the debts or crimes of others. Conventions to the same effect were 
entered into with other foreigners. At length, in 1353, this disgraceful practice was 
put an end to by 27 Edward 3. stat. 2. cap. 17. ; it being provided in this statute, not 
only that no stranger shall be impeached for the trespass or debt of another, but that, 
in the event of a war breaking out with any foreign power, its subjects, residing amongst 
us, shall be warned thereof by proclamation, and be allowed foMHdays to Arrange their 
affairs, and to depart out of the kingdom; and that, under special circumstances, this 
term may be extended. There are few acts in the statute-book that reflect more credit 
on their proposers, or that have been more advantageous than this. 

In consequence of the encouragement given by Edward III. to such of the woollen 
manufacturers of Flanders as chose to immigrate to England, a good many came over; 
and it is from their immigration that we may date the improvement and importance of 
the woollen manufacture in this country. — (Sec Woollen Manufacture.) Hut this 
policy, however wise and judicious, was exceedingly unpopular. The foreigners were 
openly insulted, and their lives endangered, in I.ondon and other large towns; and a 
few of them in consequence returned to Flanders. Edwaftl, however, was not to be 
driven from liis purpose by an unfounded clamour of this sort. A proclamation was 
issued, in which every person accused of disturbing or attacking the foreign weavers 
was ordered to be committed to Newgate, and threatened with the utmost severity of 
punishment. In a parliament held at York, in 1335, an act was passed for the better 
protection and security of foreign merchants and others, by which penalties were 
inflicted on all who gave them any disturbance. This seems to have had the effect, 
for a while at least, of preventing any outrages. 

The corporations of London, Bristol, and other great towns, have been at all times 
the principal enemies to the immigration of foreigners. Perhaps, indeed, they were 
not more hostile to them than to such of their own countrymen, belonging to another 
part of the kingdom, as should have attempted to settle amongst them without being 
free of their corporation. But in denouncing foreigners they had the national prejudice 
on their side; and their attempts to confirm and extend their monopolies by their 
exclusion were regarded as the noblest efforts of patriotism I Edward III. was fully 
aware of the real motives by which they were actuated, and steadily resisted their pre- 
tensions. But in the reigns of his successors they succeeded better: some of these were 
feeble and unfortunate, whilst others enjoyed the crown only by a disputed title, and in 
defiance of powerful competitors. The support of the great towns was of the utmost 
consequence to such princes, who, whatever might be their own opinion as to its policy, 
could hardly venture to resist the solicitations of such powerful bodies to exclude 
strangers, and to impose restrictions on commerce. From the death of Edward III. 
to the reign of Elizabeth, the progress made by the country was not inconsiderable, but 
it was little promoted by legislative enactments. Throughout the whole of this period, 
the influence of corporations seems to have predominated in all matters relating to 
trade and the treatment of foreigners; and our legislation partook of the selfish, mono- 
polising character of the source whence it was principally derived. AVere the acts and 
proceedings as to aliens the only memorials of our policy from 1377 to 1560, we should 
certainly seem to have retrograded materially during the interval. Some of these acts 
were passed with so little consideration, and were so very absurd, that they had to be 
immediately repealed. Of this sort was the statute of the 8 Henry 6 . cap. 24., to the 
effect “flint no Englishman shall within this realm sell, or cause to be sold, hereafter, 
to any merchant alien, any manner of merchandises, but only for ready payment in 
hand, or else in merchandises for merchandises, to be paid and contented in hand, upon 
pain of forfeiture of the same.” But os an enactment of this sort was very speedily 
found to be more injurious to ourselves than to the foreigner, it was repealed in the 
following session. 

The more tyrannical their conduct in other respects, the more were our princes dis- 
posed to humour the national prejudice against foreigners. If not a cheap, it was at 
least, an eagy method of acquiring popularity. In the very first parliament after the 
accession of Richard III., a statute was passed full of the most ridiculous contradictory, 
and unfounded allegations as to the injury sustained by the influx of foreigners and 
laying them under the most oppressive restraints. Considering, indeed, the sort of 
treatment to which aliens were then exposed, it may excite surprise that they should 
ever have thought of visiting the country; and, in point of fact, it appears that the 
resort of foreign merchadfet to our ports was materially impaired by the statutes referred 
to, and others of ^he sarruj description. This is evident from the act 19 Henry 7. cap. 6 , 
where it is stated that “ woollen cloth is not sold or uttered as it hath been Tn divers 
parts,” and that “ foreign commodities and merchandises are at so dear and exceeding 
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high price that the buyer cannot live thereon." But in despite of this authoritative 
exposition of the mischiefs 'arising from the restraints on abflpis, and on trade, they were 
bq|}i increased in the reign of Henry VI II. And it was not till the reign of Elizabeth 
that the pretensions ot the corporations seem to have been disregarded, and an ut tempt 
made to act, not by starts, but consistently, on the policy of Edward III. 

The influx of foreigners during the rejgn of Klizabeth was occasioned chiefly by the 
persecutions of the Duke of Alva and the Spaniards in the Dow Countnies. 'Die friends 
of the reformed religion, which, at the time, was far from being firmly established, and 
the government, wer^ft^ad to receive such an accession of strength ; and from the supe- 
riority of the Flemings in commerce and manufactures, the immigrants contributed 
materially to the improvement of the arts in England. It would seem, however, that 
the ministers of Elizabeth contented themselves, perhaps that they might not excite the 
public prejudice, with declining to enforce the laws against aliens, without taking any 
very active steps in their favour. 

In the reign of James I. the corporation of London renewed with increased earnest- 
ness their complaints of aliens. In 1622, a proclamation was issued, evidently written 
by James himself, in which, under pretence of keeping “a due temperament” between 
the interests of the complainants and those of the foreigners, he subjects the latter to 
fresh disabilities. * 

Since the revolution, more enlarged and liberal views as to the conduct to be followed 
with respect to aliens have continued to gain ground : several of the restraining statutes 
have fallen into disuse, while others have been so much modified by the interference of 
the courts, which have generally l>cen inclined to soften their severity, that their more 
offensive provisions are l>ecoine inoperative. In 1708, an act was passed, notwithstand- 
ing the strenuous opposition of the corporations for the general naturalisation of all 
foreign protestants; but the prejudice against them was still so powerful that it was 
repealed within about three years. Some unsuccessful attempts have since been made 
to carry a similar measure. One of these, about the middle of last century, occasioned 
the publication by Dr. Tucker of two excellent pamphlets, in which the policy of the 
naturalisation act is most ably vindicated, and the arguments against it successfully 
exposed.* But no such statute has hitherto been passed, and aliens still continue sub- 
ject to various disabilities. 

Disabilities of Aliens. — The principal of these regards the possession of fixed property. It is ruled 
that lauds purchased hy an alien for his own use may t>c seized by the king. If,” says Illackstone, “ he 
could acquire a permanent property in lands, he must owe an allegiance, equally permanent with that 
property, to the king of England, which would probably be inconsistent with that which ho owes to his 
own natural liege lord ; besides that, thereby the nation might in him be subject to foreign influence, and 
feel many other inconveniences. Wherefore by the civil law such contracts were made void, but the 
prince had no such advantage of forfeiture thereby as with us in England.” — ( Commentaries , book i. 
cap. 10.) 

An alien cannot take a benefice without the king's consent, nor can he enjoy a place of trust, or take a 
grant of lands from the crown. Aliens may, however, acquire property in money, goods, or other personal 
estate, and may have houses for the purpose of their habitation, and for carrying on their business: They 
may bring actions as to their personal effects, and may dispose of them by will. The droit d'aubaine {Jus 
a/binatus, i. e. alibi not us ), or the right of the crown to succeed to the effects of an alien at his death, so 
long the custom in France, never obtained in England. If an alien abroad die intestate, his whole property 
here is distributed according to the law of the country where he resided ; but such residence must have 
been stationary, and not occasional, otherwise the foreign municipal regulations will not apply to the 
property. 

Allens may trade as freely as natives ; and for these many years past the duties of package and scar age 
in the port of London, repealed in IKJd, were the only peculiar duties with which they were burdened. 
The statutes of Henry VIII. restraining alien artificers from forking for themselves are understoixl to 
have been repealed by the stat. 5 Eliz. c. 7., and they are quite at liberty to employ themselves as they 
please. 

Aliens indicted for felony or misdemeanor are tried by a jury of which half are foreigners, a privilege 
thev have enjoyed, as already seen, with some partial interruptions, from the reign of KdwartkI. 

Conditions if Residence During the late war aliens were placed under the surveillance of the police ; 

they were obliged to send frequent reports of their residence, and of the mode in which they were 
employed, and were liable to be sent out of the kingdom at any moment by an order from the secretary 
of state. The conditions under which they now reside amongst us are embodied in the 6 Will. 4. c. 11. 

Every master of a ship arriving from foreign ports shall, to the best of hi* knowledge and belief, imme- 
diately declare, in writing, to the chief officer of customs, the name or names, rank, occupation, Ac. of 
any alien or aliens on board his ship, or who may have landed therefrom at any place within the realm, 
under a penalty of 20/. for omission or false declaration, and of 10/. for every alien omitted in the declara- 
tion. Tnis regulation does not, however, extend to foreign mariners navigating the vessel. — $2. 

On arrival in this country the alien is to declare his name, description, Ac., and to produce his pass- 
port ; which declaration Is to be registered by the officer of customs, who is to deliver a certificate to the 
alien. A copy of this declaration is to be transmitted, within two days, to the secretary of^tate, or (if the 
alien land in Ireland) to the chief secretary of the lord lieutenant. The original certificate given to the 
alien Is to be transmitted to the secretary of state on his leaving the country. New certificates to he 
granted In lieu of such as may be lost, without fee, under a penalty of 20/. Forging certificates, or falsely 
personating aliens, punishable by imprisonment, not exceeding tnree months, or by fine, not exceeding 
100/.— «3, 4, 5, Ac. 

Policy of the Laws as to Aliens. — The reasons assigned by Mr. Justice Blackstonc 
and others for preventing aliens from acquiring fixed propeiflf seem to bo very unsatis- 

* Historical Remarks on the late Naturalisation Bill, 1751 ; Queries occasioned by the late Naturalis- 
ation BUI, 1752. 
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factory. In small states there might he grounds, perhaps, for fearing lest the easy 
admission of aliens to the rights of citizenship should give them an improper bias ; but 
in a country like England, such apprehensions would be quit# futile. In this respect 
the example of' Holland seems quite decisive. Notwithstanding the comparatively 
limited population of that country, it was “ the constant policy of the republic to make 
Holland a perpetual, safe, and secure asylum for all persecuted and oppressed strangers; 
no alliance, no treaty, no regard for, no solicitation of any potentate whatever, has at 
any time been able to weaken or destroy, or make the state reoade from protecting, 
those who have fled to it for their own security and self-preservation.” — (Proposals for 
amending the Trade of Holland, printed by authority. Lond. 1751.) 

A short residence in the country, and a small payment to the state, was all that was 
required in Holland to entitle a foreigner to every privilege enjoyed by a. native. And 
it is of importance to remark, that it has not been so much as insinuated that this liberal 
conduct was in any instance productive of a mischievous result. On the contrary, all 
the highest authorities consider it as one of the main causes of the extraordinary pro- 
gress made by the republic in wealth and commerce. It is said in the official paper 
just quoted, that “ Throughout the whole course of all the persecutions and oppressions 
that have occurred in other countries, the steady adherence of the republic to this fun- 
damental law has been the cause that many people have not 'only fled hither for refuge, 
with their whole stock in ready cash, and their most valuable effects, but have also 
settled and established many trades, fabrics, manufactures, arts, and sciences, in this 
country ; notwithstanding the first materials for the said fabrics and manufactures were 
almost wholly wanting in it, and not to be procured but at a great expense from foreign 
parts.” — (Ibid.') 

With such an cxadLjje to appeal to, ^ve arc warranted in affirming that nothing can 
be more idle than tosuppose that any number of foreigners which it is at all likely 
should ever come to England under the most liberal system, could occasion any poli- 
tical inconvenience ; and in all other respects their immigration would be advantageous. 
A general naturalisation act would, therefore, as it appears to us, be a wise and politic 
measure. It might be enacted, that those only -who had resided three or four years in 
the country, and given proofs of their peaceable conduct, should be entitled to pqptici- 
pate in its advantages. 

(Some parts of this article have been borrowed from the Treatise on Commerce , written for the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge by the author of this Work.) 

ALKALIES. The distinguishing characters of these bodies are, a strong acrid 
and powerfully caustic taste ; a corrosive action upon all animal matter, destroying its 
texture with considerable rapidity ; exposed to the atmosphere, when in their caustic 
state, they absorb carbonic acid with great rapidity, and become carbonated (or mild). 
Their action upon vegetable colours also affords us means by which the presence of 
an uncombined or carbonated alkali may be detected ; the yellow colour of turmeric is 
changed to a red brown tint when immersed into solutions containing them ; the blue 
colour of the litmus, after being reddened by an acid, is again restored ; the infusions 
of the red cabbage, the violet, and many other purple vegetable colours, are converted 
to green. Litmus paper reddened by carbonic acid is, however, the most delicate test 
of the presence of an alkali. With the various acids they also combine, forming^he 
very important Aid extensive claflU of compounds generally called salts ; a salt being 
any compound formed by the union of an acid with an alkali or a metallic oxiefe. 

Alkalimetry. — The method by which the value of the alkalies, or carbonated alkalies, is determined, 
being of considerable importance in a commercial point of view, we shall here treat it somewhat in detail. 
It is an established fact, that 49 parts by weight of oil of vitriol of the specific gravity of l*8i8B are exactly 
equivalent to the neutralisation of 70 parts by weight of pure carbonate of potash, or 48 of pure potass, or 54 
of carbonate of soda, or 32 of soda, and that 70 parts of oil of vitriol will therefore be necessary to neutralise 
100 parts of carbonate of potass. Hence, by employing a glass tube of about two ounces* capacity, and 
accurately divided into 100 equal parts, taking 70 grains of oil of vitriol, and diluting it with water, to 
make the 100 measures complete, every measure of this dilute acid must be equal to a grain of pure car- 
bonate of potass. The pep-ccntage of real carbonate of potass existing in any sample of pearlasn may be 
at once ascertained by taking 100 grains of the sample, dissolving it in hot water, straining, and adding 
by degrees 100 measures of the test acid above mentioned j the point of neutralisation (when it peases to 
affect litmus paper or reddened litmus) being accurately ascertained, the residual acid will give the per- 
centage of impurities ; for instance, say that 75 measures of the dilute acid have been employed to render 
100 grains of a sample of pearlash perfectly neutral, then we have ascertained that It contains 25 per cent, 
impurities. The same process of course must be followed in examining samples of barilla or kelp, except 
that the alkali contained in them, being carbonate of soda, 90 75 of oil of vitriol must be employed instead 

of 70. The process recommended by Mr. Faraday, and in which he uses only one test acid, is as follows : 

Into a tube about three quarters of an inch in diameter, and nine and a half long, and as cylindrical as 
possible throughout Its whole length, 1,000 grains of water are to be weighed, and the space occupied 
marked on the tube by a fine file ; this space is then divided from above downwards into 100 equal parts. 
At 23*44, or 76*56 parts from the bottom an extra lino should be made; and soda marked opposite to it ; 
at 48*96 potass should be marked in the same way ; at 54*63 carbonate of soda ; and at 65 carbonate of 
potass. A diluted acid is now to be prepured, which shall have a specific gravity 1*1*27, and this Is made 
by mixing intimately together 19 parts by weight of oil of fltriol and 81 of water. Tho method to be fol- 
lowed In the employment of this acid is as follows : — The dilute acid is to be measured in the tube up to the 
line opposite to which the alkali sought for is marked ; if barilla, which coutains carbonate of soda, 54 63 
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measures are to be taken. The 100 measures are then made up by the addition of water, and is then 
ready for use, following the method before stated. 

The alkalies are four In number, namely, ammonia (or volatile alkali), potass for vegetable alkali), soda 
(or mineral alkali), and lithi#; which last is of so little importance that wo shall not treat of it here. 

The combinations, of these alkalies w ith the various acids, whenever they form compounds of any im- 
portance, will be noticed. 

Ammonia , or Spirits of Hartshorn , or Volatile Alkali , in its uncomblnod form, is an elastic gaseous 
body, having a very pungent and suffocating odour, destroys animal life, converts the yellow of turmeric 
paper to a brown, which, from the volatility of the alkali, is again restored by a gentle neat to its original 
colour. This gas is rapidly absorbed by water, which takes into solution about 780 times its volume, 
forming the liquid ammonia, or w hat is commonly called hartshorn. Ammonia is liberated whenever any 
of the compounds of this alkali are acted upon by potass, soda, lime, and many other alkaline earths. Lime, 
from its being the most economical, is generally employed ; the best proportion for Its preparations are 
equal weights of sal ammoniac (muriate of ammonia), and fresh slaked lime. When these are Introduced 
into a retort, and heat applied, ammonia is liberated in the gaseous form, and is conducted by a Wettcr’s 
safety tube into a vessel of water, by which the gasjs instantly absorbed. Muriate of lime remains in the 
retort ; sometimes water is added to the mixture, and then distilled. As thus obtained, it has a specific 
gravity of -9:>0 or -040, water being equal to I'OOO. The most concentrated solution of ammonia has the 
specific gravity *87a. 

Carbonate of Ammonia , or Volatile Salt, or Subcarbonatc qf Ammonia. — This salt, which is very much 
employed in various processes of the arts, was formerly obtained by the action of chalk (carbonate of lime) 
upon muriate of ammonia ; a double decomposition takes place. Carbonic acid and ammonia are sublimed 
in vapour, and muriate of lime remains in the vessel. A much less expensive process is, however, now 
followed, namely, from the waste gas liquors obtained in the purification of coal gas ; these are evaporated, 
and the black impure sulphuric acid added. By this means a sulphate «'f ammonia is formed, and the 
carbonate procured from it by tho action of powdered chalk, as in the former pr«»cess. 

Its uses are principally in forming other compounds of ammonia, as smelling salts ; and it is likewise em- 
ployed rather extensively by pastry-cooks for making light pastry, which is caused by the volatile carbonate 
of ammonia escaping and raising up the pastry by the heat of the oven. It is entirely dissipated during 
the baking, so that no ill effect can arise from its vise. 

Both this compound and the preceding act as violent stimulants on the animal system. 

Muriate qf Ammonia, or Sal Ammoniac, was formerly brought to this country fVom Egypt, where it 
was procured by submitting the soot of camels’ dung ( thoflp employed for fuel) to sublimation in closed 
vessels; it is, however, at present manufactured in very largo quantities in this country in a variety of 
ways. The most economical processes are either submitting sulphate of ammonia mixed intimately wit It 
muriate of soda (sea salt ) to sublimation, or by substituting the bittern of sea water, which consists chiefly 
of muriate of magnesia, for the sea salt. In the fir^t process a sulphate of soda is formed, and the muriate 
of ammonia, which, being volatile, rises in the vaporous form, and is condensed in the cool parts of tho 
apparatus ; in the latter process a sulphate of magnesia (Epsom salts) results. It Is generally from this 
sail (muriate of ammonia) that the liquid ammonia is manufactured ; it is also employed in tinning and 
soldering, to preserve the metals from oxidation. It is a semi-transparent, tough salt, having an acrid 
and cool taste, and is usually met with in the form of hemispherical masses. Sal ammoniac is made at 
Calcutta, and is thence exported to Great Britain, the United States, and the Arabian and Persian gulfs. 
In 1 871-25 the exports amounted to 114 tons. 

Sulphate of Ammonia. — The preparation of the sulphate has been already given under the head of am- 
monia ; it is employed in the manufacture both of the carbonate and muriate. 

Acetate of Ammonia. — The spirit of Mindercrus is obtained by acting upon the carbonate of ammonia 
by acetic acic ; the carbonic acid escapes with effervescence, and an acetate of ammonia is formed ; it is 
employed in medicine as a febrifuge. 

Ail these salts of ammonia have the following properties ; — they arc volatile at a low red heat ; the fixed 
alkalies decompose them, combining with their acid, and the ammonia is liberated. 

When combined with a fixed acid, such as the boracic or phosphoric, they are decomposed, the am- 
monia alone being volatilised, and the acid remaining pure. This process was described for obtaining 
pure phosphoric acid. 

Potass, or Vegetable Alkali. — The original source of this alkali is in the vegetable kingdom, whence 
is derived its name of vegetable alkali. When wood is burnt, and the ashes lixiviated with water, boiled, 
strained, and evaporated to dryness, an intensely alkaline iqass is obtained, which is known by the name 
of potash, from this process being conducted in iron pots, it is then removed to a reverberatory furnace, 
and submitted to heat, and a current of air. This burnrout extractive matter and other impurities, and 
the salt assumes a pearly white colour, and is hence called pearlashcs. ('are shonld be taken, during this 
process, that the potashes do not enter into fusion, as this would destroy the full effect of the operation. 

Pcarlashes. — - Pearlashcs generally contain about from GO to 83 or 84 per cent, of pure carbonate of 
potais. Its uses in manufactures are numerous and important. It is employed in making flint-glass, of 
which it constitutes about one sixth of the materials cmployed^in soap-making, especially for the softer 
kinds of soap ; for this purpose, however, it is first rend cretl^Rms tic by means offline. In the rectifi- 
cation ofxpirits large quantities arc employed to combine with the water previously in union with the. 
spirit. 

Subcarbonatc qf Potass, or Sail oj Tartar , is used In preparing the sutx^rbonate of potass of the Pharma- 
copoeia (carbouate of potass of the chemical nomenclature), anil likewise in rendering hard spring waters 
soft, and in cleansing substances from grease : it is sometimes called salt of wormwood. When made by the 
deflagration of two parts of tartar of argol and one of nitre, it is called black flux, and is used extensively 
in metallurgic operations. 

From the subcarbonatc of potash the pure and uncomblnod potass is obtained, by adding an equal 
weight of fresh burnt lime, previously slaked, and boiling them with half their weight of water. By this 
process the lime combines with the carbonic acid, and the potass remains in solution in its caustic state : 
by boiling the clear solution rapidly in iron vessels, and submitting it to ftiftion, we obtain the fused 
pot ass. 

If it bo required perfectly pure for chemical purposes, it is necessary to evaporate In silver vessels, and 
dissolve in strong alcohol. This takes up the pure potass, and leaves any portion of the subcarbonate that 
may not have been acted upon by the lime ; then the alcohol is to be distilled off, and tho potass fused at 
a red heat, and poured out in its liquid state on a cold slab. As thus procured, it is a white, brittle mass, 
highly deliquescent, absorbing moisture and carbonic acid rapidly from the atmosphere. When evapor- 
ated fn iron vessels it has a dirty colour, and lets fall a quantity of oxide of iron, when dissolved in water 
from its having acted upon the iron boilers. 

Potass acts with great rapidity upon animal substances, destroying their texture, and Is on this ac- 
count employed as a caustic, and was formerly called lapis infernaiis. 

Carbonate (or. In the chemical nomenclature, Bicarbonate) of Potass, Is prepared by passing carbonic 
add gas through a solution of the kubcarbonatc : and evaporating at a temperature beferw 212°, and crys- 
tallising. It is used in making effervescing draughts. It loses one proportion of its carbonic acid when 
heated, and is converted into the subcarbonaLe. 

Sulphate qf Potass, or Sal Poly chrest, or Vftriolatcd Tartar, Is obtained by submitting the salt, which 
remains after the manufacture of nitric acid from nitre and sulphuric acid, to a red heat, or by neutralis- 
ing the excess of acid contained in that salt by subcarbonatc of potass. 
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Bisulphatc of Potass, or Sal Enixum. — This Is the salt mentioned above, as the residue from the pro- 
cess for obtaining nitric acid. It is employed, in very largo quantities, in the manufacture of alum ; 
also in tffning iron, for pickling, as it is termed ; it is sometimes also used as a flux. 

Nitrate qf Potash , Nitre , or Saltpetre. — This salt, which is of so much importance in every branch of 
the arts. Is found native in many parts of the world, especially In the East Indies. It is obtained from 
soils composed of decomposing granite, the felspar of which gives rise, as is supposed, to the potass. The 
nitric acid is not so easily accounted for, except it is by a union of the nitrogen and oxygen gases in the 
atmosphere taking place In those hot climates ; for, from authenticated accounts, no decaying animal 
or vegetable matter exists in the nitre districts of India. By lixiviation with water the nitre is dissolved 
from the soil, which is again thrown out into the air, to be washed the following year ; so that It Is 
fornted continually. These lixiviations are then evaporated ; and when of a certain strength, a quantity 
of common salt separates, which is removed as it falls : and the nitre is theD crystallised and imported 
to this country, always containing a certain quantity of impurities, which are deducted in the purchase 
of large quantities of the article, being termed its refraction. It is generally used for the manufacture of 
gunpowder and pure nitric acid, refined or re- crystallised. 

Nitre may be also made artificially, in beds of dccdjfcig vegetable or animal substances, mixed with old 
mortar, or other refuse calcareous eqrth ; these are watered occasionally, too much moisture being hurt- 
ful ; after a certain period, depending on the rapidity with which the process has gone on, the whole is 
submitted to lixiviation together with wood-ashes, which contain subcarbonate of potass, and which de- 
composes any nitrate of lime formed, of which there is generally a considerable Quantity. After the 
lixiviation is complete, which takes some time, the solution is separated and boiled down ; the salt sepa- 
rates as in the other process, and the nitre is then crystallised. It was from this source that the whole of 
the nitre, nearly, employed by the French during the long protracted war with the continental powers 
was obtained. 

Nitre has a cold, penetrating, and nauseous taste; enters'into igneous fusion at a gentle heat, and is 
then moulded into round cokes called sal prunella. It is employed In the manufacture of nitric acid ; of 
gunpowder, which is composed of 75 parts by weight of nitre, lb of charcoal, and 9 of sulphur (the nitre 
ibr this purpose should be of great purity) ; and in the manufacture of oil of vitriol : as a flux tt is one 
of the most powerful we possess ; it is also used for the preservation of animal food, and in making frl- 
gorific mixtures : 1 oz. of nitre dissolved in 5 oz. of water lowers its temperature 15 degrees of Fahren- 
heit's thermometer. — (See Saltpetre.) 

Oxalate and Binoxalate of Potass. — Thebi^xalatc of potass, or salt of lemon, or sorrel, by both which 
last names it is very commonly known, is proofed from tne juice of the common sorrel ( Rutncx Aeetosa), 
or the wood sorrel (Oxalis Acetosella), by crystallisation, after the feculent matter lias been separated by 
standing a few days. Its chief uses are, in removing ink spots or iron moulds; and also as a refreshing 
beverage when mixed with sugar and water. 

The neutral oxalate is obtained from this salt by combining the excess of acid which it contains with a 
solution of subcarbonate of potass. Is very much used in chemistry, as the best test of the presence of 
lime. 

Tartrate and Bitartrate of Potass Bitartrato of potass, or cream of tartar, is, when in its crude and 

impure state, called argol.and is deposited in the interior of wine casks during fermentation, and from 
this source the w hole of the cream of tartar is obtained. It is generally of a very dark brown colour, but 
may be purified and rendered perfectly white by solution and crystallisation. It is employed very exten- 
sively in dyeing, hat-making, and in the preparation of tartaric acid, and many of the compounds of 
tartaric acid, as tartar emetic, soluble tartar (tartrate of potass) : whan heated to redness it is converted 
into carbonate of potass and charcoal ; mixed w ith half its weight of nitre and thrown into a red hot 
crucible it forms the black flux, and with its own weight of nitre the white flux, both of which are very 
much employed in metallurgic operations. The tartrate is made by the addition of sut»carbonate of 
potass to a solution of the bitartrate until perfectly neutral : it is used in medicine as a mild purgative. 

Ferrocyanate or Prussiate qf Potass This salt is obtained by the action of subearlawate of potass, 

at a low red heat, upon refuse animal matter, such as hoofs, horns, skin, Ac., in the proportion of two 
of subcarbonate to four or five of the animal matter. But the process recommended by M. Gautier is 
preferable ; he finds, that when animal matter is heated with nitre, it yields a much larger quantity of 
the ferroprussiate than when either potass or subcarbonate of potass are employed ; the proportions he 
finds most economical are, l part by weight of nitre, 3 parts of dry blood, and iron scales or filings equal 
to a fiftieth of the blood employed. 

The coaguium of blood is mixed intimately with the nitre and iron filings, and dried by exposure to 
the air ; they are then submitted to a very lowered beat, in deep iron cylinders, as long ns vapours con- 
tinue to be liberated ; when cold, the contents are dissolved in 12 or 15 times their w eight and strained. 
On evaporation till of the specific gravity 1-284, and allow ing it to cool, a large quantity of bicarbonate 
of potass crystallises, and by further evaporation till of the specific gravity 1-306, the ferroprussiate of 

K otass crystallises on cooling. This is to be recrystal Used. It is a beautiful yellow salt, very tough, 
aving a tenacity similar to spermaceti, and is decomposed at a red heat. It is employed very extensively 
in dyeing blues, and in calico printing ; also in the manufacture of Prussian blue, which is a compound of ^ 
tho ferroprussic acid and oxide of iron, prepared by adding 1 part of the ferroprussiate of potass dissolved* 
In water, to 1 part of copperas, and 4 parts of alum in solution. 

Chromate qf Potass This salt is obtained from tho native chromate of Iron by the action of nitre at 

a full red heat in equal proportions. By solution, filtration, and evaporation, a beautiful lemon-yellow 
coloured salt results. It is very much employed in dyeing, calico printing, and calico making, from its 
producing bright yellow precipitates with solutions of lead. 

Bichromate of Potass — is prepared from the above-mentioned salt, by the addition of nitric acid to the 
yellow solution obtained from the heated mass by the action of water ; on evaporating this, a dark red 
coloured salt crystallises, which is tho bichromate. This Is also very largely employed by the calico 
printers, and when mixed in solution with nitric acid, possesses the property of destroying vegetable 
colours ; on this account it is of great importance, as it at tho same time removes a vegetable colour, and 
forms a base for a yellow aye. 

Chlorate or Hyperoxymuriate of Potass The preparation of this salt is attended w ith some little 

difficulty, and requires a great deal of nicety. It is obtained by passing a current of chlorine gas through 
a solution of caustic potass ; then boiling and evaporating ; the first salt that, separates is the chlorate of 
potass ; and by further evaporation, muriate of potass is obtained. It is used In making matches for in- 
stantaneous light boxes, which are prepared by first dipping the wood in melted sulphur, and then into 
a thin paste, formed Of 3 parts chlorate of potass, 2 parts starch, and a little vermilion ; with sulphur it 
forms a very explosive compound, generally employed for filling the percussion caps of fow ling-pieces. 

Soda, or Mineral Alkali. — The sources of this alkali in nature are various. It is obtained in combina- 
tion with carbonic acid, when plants which grow by the sca-side are burnt. The ashes thus obtained 
are called barilla and kelp ; and also in some countries it is found as an efflorescence upon the surface of 
tho earth, and is called nltrum or natron ; this occurs particularly in Egypt and South America. Trona 
is also another native carbonate of soda, and is exported from Tripoli. In combination with muriatic 
acid it is also found in immense abundance, forming tho rock salt, and sea salt or muriate of soda. It is 
obtained from the carbonate exactly in the same way as potass is obtained from Its carbonate, namely, 
by boiling it with fresh burnt lime previously slaked, decanting the clear solution, and evaporating and 
fusing. It is a white brittle substance, and by exposuYe to tho air becomes converted into a dry carbo- 
nate. Its uses iu the arts and manufactures are of considerable importance. In soap-making it is 
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employed In very large quantities, and for this purpose is generally procured from barilla or kelp, by 
mixing them with lime, and by the infusion of water procuring a caustic soda lev; this is mixed with 
oil and fatty matters in various proportions. And boiled; the saponification of the fatty roat^t takes 
place, and the soap formed rises to the surface ; the ley is tlieu drawn from beneath, and fresh leys added, 
until the soap is completely free from oil : it is then allowed to dry. Soda is also employed in the manu- 
facture of plate, crown, ana bottle glass, though for this purpose it is generally in the form of carbonate 
or sulphate. 

Subcarbonate of Soda, ( In the chemical nomenclature It is called carbonate — This is generally pro- 
pared from barilla, which contains about from 16 to 24 percent. Barilla Is procured by Incinerating the 
salsola soda, and other sea-side plants ; it is made iu large quantities on the coast of Spain. Kelp is another 
impure carbonate of soda, but does not contain more than 4 or 5 percent.: it is the ushes obtained from 
sea weeds by incineration, and is made on the northern shores of Scotland. From these, the crystallised 
carbonate (or subcarbonate, as it is more frequently called) is made by the addition of a small quantity of 
water, boiling, straining, evaporating, and skimming off the common salt as it forms on the surface ; on 
cooling, the subcarbonate of soda crystallises. Another method is by heating the sulphate of r,oda with 
carbonate of lime and charcoal, and then dissolvinasout the soluble carbonate; also, by the action of car- 
bonate of potass (peariash) upon solutions of sea salt. — ( See Barilla and Kklp.) 

Bicarbonate of Soda — is procured by driving a current of carbonic acid gas through solutions of the 
carbonate, and then evaporating at a temperature below 212° Fahrenheit; it is chiefly employed in 
making soda water powders. This is the carbonate of soda of the l’harmacopceia. By the application of 
a red heat it loses carbonic acid, and is converted into the subcarbonate. 

Sulphate qf Soda, or Glauber Salts . — This salt, which has received the name of Glauber, from its dis- 
coverer, is the residue of a great many chemical processes ; for instance, when muriate of soda is acted 
upon by oil of vitriol, muriatic acid and sulphate of soda result ; in making chlorine gas for the manu- 
facture of the chloride of lime, or bleaching powder, sulphate of soda and sulphate of manganese result ; 
the materials employed being sea salt, sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol), and black oxide of manganese : also, 
in the preparation of acetic acid from the acetate of soda, and in the preparation of muriate of ammonia 
from sea salt and sulphate of ammonia. Sulphate of soda is a colourless, transparent salt, effloresces 
readily when exposed to the air, and becomes converted into a dry powder ; it has a cold, bitter taste. 
It is used for the preparation of carbonate of soda, and as a medicine. It is found native In some coun- 
tries, particularly in Persia anti South America — frequently as an efflorescence upon new walls. 

Sitrate qf Soda. — This salt is found native in some parts of tiie East Indies, and is called, from its 
square form, cubic nitre ; it is, however, very little list'd. 49|- 

Muriate of Soda, or Sea Salt. — This compound is fount! In immense quantities in the earth, and is 
called from this circumstance rock salt, or sal gem. The mines of Cheshire and Droit wich. in tills 
country, and those in Poland, Hungary, and Spain, and many others, afford immense quantities of this 
compound. It is also obtained by the evaporation of sea water, both spontaneously in pits formed for 
the purpose, and in large iron boilers ; the uncrystallisablc fluid is calk'd the bittern ; l>ask»*t salt is made 
by placing the salt after- evaporation in conical baskets, and passing through it a saturated solution of 
salt, which dissolves and carries off the muriate of magnesia or lime. Pure salt should not become 
moist by exposure to the air ; it decrepitates when heated ; it is employed for the preparation of muriatic 
acid, carbonate of soda, muriate of ammonia, ami many other operations; also in glazing stone- ware, 
pottery, &c. ; and from its great antiseptic properties, is used largely for the preservation of animal food ; 
as a flux ajpo in metallurgy. 

Borate of Soda, or Borax. — This salt is found in Thibet and Torsia, deposited from saline lakes ; it is 
called tincai. and is imported into this country, w here it is purified by solution ; the fatty matter with 
which the tincai is always coated being removed, and the solution evaporated and crystallised : its prin- 
cipal uses are as a flux, from its acting very powerfully upon earthy strostancea. 

ALKANET, or ANCHUSA ( Ger. Orkanet ; Du. Ossetong ; Fr. Orcancttc; It. 
Ancusa ; Sp. Arcaneta ), a species of bugloss ( Anchusu tinctoria I, in). It has been cul- 
tivated in England ; but is found of the finest quality in Siberia, Spain, and more par- 
ticularly in the South of France, in the vicinity of Montpelier. The roots of the plant 
are the only parts that are made use of. When in perfection, they are about the 
thickness of the finger, having a thick hark of a deep purplish red colour. This, when 
separated from the whitish woody pith, imparts a fine deep red to alcohol, oils, wax, 
and all unctuous substances. To water it f^ves only a. dull brownish hue. It is 
principally employed to tint wax, pomatum, and unguents, oils employed in the dress- 
ing of mahogany, rose-wood, &c. The alkanet brought from Constantinople yields a 
more beautiful but less permanent dye than that of France. — (Lewis's Mat. Med. i 
• Magnxem, Dictionnaire ties Productions. ) 

The duty, which wai previously very oppressive, was reduced in 1832 to 7s. a cwt. ; and by the tariff 
of last year (1842) to Is. a cwt. The imports are inconsiderable. The price varies from 27s. to A'Js. a cwt. 

ALLOWANCES, TARES, &c. In selling goods, or in paying duties upon them, 
certain deductions are made from their weights, depending on the nature of the pack- 
ages in which they are inclosed, and which are regulated in most instances by the 
custom of merchants, and the rules laid down by public offices. These allowances, 
as they are termed, are distinguished by the epithets Drafts Tare, Tret, and Cloff. 

Drajt is a deduction from the original or gross weight of goods, and is subtracted before the tare is 
taken off. • 

Tare is an allowance for the weight of the bag, box, cask, or other package. In which goods arc weighed. 
Heal or open tare is the actual weight of the package. 

Customary tare is, a* its name Implies, an established allowance, for the weight of the package. 
Computed tare is an estimated allowance agreed upon at the time. 

Average tare is when a few packages only among several are weighed, their mean or average taken, 
and the rest tared accordingly. 

Superstore ia an additional allowance, or tare, where the commodity or package exceeds a certain weight. 
When tare is allowed, the remainder is called the nett weight ; but if trett be allowed, it is called the 
suiile weight. 

Trett Is a dedoction of 4 lbs. from every 104 lbs. of suttle weight. 

This allowance, which is said to be for dust or sand, or for the waste or wear of the commodity, was 
formerly made on most foreign articles sold by the pound avoirdupois ; but it is now nearly discontinued 
by merchants, or else allowed in the price. It is wholly abolished at the F.ast India warehouses in 
Ixmdon ; and neither trett nor draft is allowed at the Custom-house. 

CldfT, or Clough , is another allowance that is nearly obsolete. It is stated In arithmetical books to b« 
a deduction of 2 ibi. from every 3 cwt. of the second sulllc that is, the remainder after trett is subtracted ; 
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but merchant*, at present, know cloff only as a Rmall deduction, like draft, from the original weight, and 
this only from two or three articles. — (See Kelly's Cambist , art. ** London.*’) 

l<’or an account of the tares and allowanced at London, see Tare ; for the tares and allowances at the 
great fdfl^gn trading towns, see their names. 

ALMONDS (Gcr. Mandela ; Du. Amandelen ; Fr. A mantles ; It. Mandorli ; Sp. 
Almendra ; Port. Amend o ; Hus. Mindal ; Lat. Amygdala: arnar<c y dulces), a kind of 
medicinal fruit, contained in a hard shell, that is enclosed in a tough sort of cotton skin. 
The tree ( Amyydalus communis ) which produces this fruit nearly resembles the peach 
both in leaves and blossoms ; it grows spontaneously only in warm countries, as Spain, 
and particularly Barbary. It flowers early in the Spring, and produces fruit in 
August. Almonds are of two sorts, sweet and bitter. They are not distinguishable 
from each other but by the taste of the kernel or fruit. “ The Valentia almond is 
sweet, large, and flat-pointed at one extremity, and compressed in the middle. The 
Italian almonds are not so sweet, smaller, and less .depressed in the middle. The 
Jordan almonds come from Malaga, and are the best sweet almonds brought to Eng- 
land. They are longer, flatter, less pointed at one end and less round at the other, and 
have a paler cuticle than those we have described. The sweet ahnopds are imported 
in mats, casks, and boxes ; the bitter, which come chiefly from Mogadore, arrive in 
boxes.” — ( Thomson s Dispensatory.') 

Previously to 1832, almonds were grossly overtaxed; but the duties were then considerably reduced, 
and they were also still farther reduced in 1842. At an average of the years 1840 and 18 IK the entries for 
home consumption amounted to 8,019 cwt. They are mostly imported from Spain and Northern Africa. 
The (1843) duties are, almonds, not Jordan or bitter, 10s. a cwt. ; Jordan, 25s. per ditto ; bitter, 2s. per ditto. 
Almonds were quoted in bond in London, in January 1843, Jordan (new), 155s. a cwt. ; Valencia 
(sweet, shipped from Alicant,) 78s. per ditto; African bitter, 6 5s. per ditto ; African sweet, 40s. to 47s. 
per ditto. 

ALOES ( Du. Aloe; Fr. Aloes ; 0*r. and Lat. Aloe ; Itus. Sabir ; Sp. AloZ ; Arab. 
Mucibar ), a bitter, gummy, resinous, inspissated juice, obtained from the leaves of the 
plant of the same uamtf There are four sorts of aloes met with in commerce ; viz. 
Socotrine , Hepatic , Caballine , and Cape. 

1. Socotrine — so called from the island of Socotra, in the Indian Ocean, not very distant from Cape 
Ciuardafui, where the plant ( Aloe spicata ), of which this species is the produce, grows abundantly. It is 
in pieces of a reddish brown colour, glossy as if varnished, and in some degree pellucid. When reduci*d 
to powder, it is of a bright golden colour. Us taste is extremely bitter ; and it has a peculiar aromatic 
odour, not unlike that of the russet apple decaying. It softens in the hand, and- is adhesive; yet is 
sufficiently pulverulent. It is imported by way of Smyrna and Alexandria, in chests and casks, but is 
very scarce in England. 

2. Hepatic. — The real hepatic aloes, so called from its liver colour, is believed to be the produce of 
the Aloe perfoliata , which grows in Yemen in Arabia, from which it Is exported to Bombay, whence it 
finds its way to Europe. It is duller in the colour, bitterer, and has a less pleasant aroma than the Soco- 
trinc aloes, for which, however, it is sometimes substituted. Barbadoes aloes, which is often passed off 
for the hepatic, is the produce of the Aloe vulgaris. It is brought home in calabashes, or large gouid 
shells, containing from 00 to 7<> lbs. It is duskier in its hue than the Bombay, or real hepatic aloes, and 
the taste is more nauseous, and intensely bitter. The colour of the powder is a dull olive yellow. 

3. Caballine or Horse Aloes seems to be merely the coarsest species or refuse of the Barbadoes aloes. 

It is used oiTly in veterinary medicine ; and is easily distinguished by its rank foetid smell. 

4. Cape Aloes Is the produce of the Aloe spicata , which is found in great .abundance in the interior of 
the Cape colony, and in Melinda. The latter furnishes the greater part of the extract sold in Europe 
under the name of .Socotrine aloes. The odour of the Cape aloes is stronger and more disagreeable than 
that of the Socotrine ; they have, also, a yellower hue on the outside ; are less glossy, softer, and more 

pliable; the colour of the powder is more like that of gamboge than that of the true Socotrine aloes 

( Ains/ie's Mat. Indica ; Thomson's Dispensatory and Mat. Mcdica.) 

The entries of aloes for home consumption amounted, at an average of the years 1841 and 1842, to 
170,780 lbs. a year. Previously to 1842 the duties were 2d. per lb. on those from a British possession, 
and 8<f. on those from a foreign country ; but they were then reduced to Id. and 2 A. per lb. 

ALOES- WOOD (Gcr. Alocholz ; Du. Aloehout , Paradyshout ; Fr. Hois d' Aloes ; « 
It. Lcgno di Aloe; Sp. Aoe china; Lat. Lignum Aloes ; Sans. A guru ; Malay, Agila ; 
Siam. Ktsna) y the produce of a large forest tree, to he found in most of the countries 
between China and India, from the 24th degree of north latitude to the equator. 

It seems to be the result of a diseased action confined to a small part of a few trees, of which the rest 
of the wood is wholly valueless. It appears to be more or less frequent according to soil and climate, 
and from the game causes to differ materially in quality. It is produced both In the greatest quuntity and 
perfection in the countries and islands on the east coast of the Gulf of Siam. This article is. in high 
repute for fumigations, and as incense, in all Hindu, Mohammedan, and Catholic countries. It formerly 
brought a very high price, being at one time reckoned nearly as valuable as gold. It is now compara- 
tively cheap, though the finest specimens arc still very dear. The accounts of this article in most books, 
even of good authority, are singularly contradictory and inaccurate. This is more surprising, as La 
Loubcre has distinctly stated, that it consisted only of “ certains endroits cor rumpus dans des arbres 
d'une certaine espece. Tonte arbre de cettc espece n'en a pas ; et crux qui en out, ne lesont pas tons en 
mime endroit.” — (Hoyaume de Siam, t. i. p. 45. 12mo. ed.) The difficulty of finding the trees which 
happen to be diseased, and of getting at the diseased portion, has given rise to the fables that have been 
current as to its origin. The Tate l)r. Roxburgh introduced the tree which yields this production into 
the Botanical Garden at Calcutta, from the hilTs to the eastward of Sylhet, aud described it under the 
name of Aquillariay^alocha. 

ALUM (Ger. Alaun ; Du. Aluin ; Fr. Alun ; It. AUnme ; Sp. Allumbre ; Itus. 
Ktoassze ; Lat. Alumen ; Arab. Sheb) y a salt of great importance in the arts, consisting 
of a ternary compound of aluminum y or pure argillaceous earth, potass, and sulphuric 
acid. ^ Alum is sometimes found native ; but by far the greater part of that which is 
met with in commerce is artificially prepared. The best alum is the Roman, or that 
which is manufactured near Civita Vecchia, in the Papal territory. It is in irregular, 
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crjraUUitie masses. About the sire of a walnut, and is opaque, being covered 
' *n the surface ieith a farinaceous efflorescence. The Levant, or liocli alum, is in 
fVaftlinrnH ‘ about the size of the former, but in which the chrystalline form more 
ob&lurei it -is externally of a dirty rose-colour, and internally exhibits the same tinge, 
but clearer. It is usually shipped for Europe from Smyrna; but it was anciently 
xnade-at Roccha, or Kdessa, in Syria; and hence its name Roch alum. English alum 
ia Id large, irregular, semi-transparent, colourless masses, having a glassy fracture; not 
e^oresccnt, and considerably harder than the others. It is very inferior to either the 
Roman or ltoch alum. The principal use of alum is in the art of dyeing, as a mordant 
for fixing and giving permanency to colours which otherwise would not adhere at all, 
or but for a very short time; hut it is also used for a great variety of other purposes. 

Beckmann has shown ( History i\f Inventions, vol. i. art “ Alum ”) that the ancients were unacquainted 
with alum, and that the substance which they designated as such was merely vitriolic earth. It was first 
discovered by the Orientals, who established alum works in Syria in the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 
The oldest alum works in Europe were erected about the middle of the fifteenth century. Towards the 
conclusion of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Sir Thomas Chaloncr established the first alum work in 
England, in the vicinity of Whitby, in Yorkshire, where the principal works of the sort in this country 
are still carried on ; the shipments of alum from Whitby in 1811 amounted to 3,237 tons. There is, also, 
a large alum work at Hnrlett, near Paisley, the produce of which may be estimated at about 1,200 tons a 
year. Alum is largely manufactured in China, and is thence exported to qll the western Asiatic coun- 
tries. Iu lt>37, 35,0-12 piculs (2,120 tons) were exported from Canton. 

AMBER ( Ger. Bernstein ; Du. Barnsteen ; Da, Bernsteen , Bav. ; Fr. Arnbre jaune ; 
It. Ambra gin! la , Sp. Amlxtr ; Rus. Jantar ; Pol. Bursztyn ; Eat. Succinum , Electrum ), 
a brittle, light, hard substance, usually nearly transparent, sometimes nearly colourless, 
but commonly yellow, or even deep brown. It has considerable lustre. Specific 
gravity 1 *065. It is found in nodules or rounded masses, varying from the size of 
coarse sand to that of a man s hand. It is tasteless, without smell, except when 
pounded or heated, when it emits a fragrant odour. It is highly electric. Most 
authors assert that amber is bituminous ; but Dr. Thomson states, that “ it is undoubt- 
edly of a vegetable origin ; and though it differs from resins in some of its properties, 
yet it agrees with them in so many others, that it may without impropriety be referred 
to them." — ( Chemistry , vol. iv. p. 147. 5th ed.) 

Pieces of amber occasionally cuclose parts of toads and insects in their substance, which are beautifully 
preserved. It is principally found on the shores of Pomerania and Polish Prussia ; but it is sometimes 
dug out of the earth in l)ucnl Prussia. It is also met with on the hanks of the river Giaretta, in Sicily. 
Sometime* it is found on the east coast of Britain, and in gravel pits round Condon. The largest mas* 
of amber ever found was got near the surface of the ground in Lithuania. It weighs 18 lbs., and is pre- 
served In the royal cabinet at Berlin. Most of the amber Imported Into this country conies from the 
Baltic, hut a small quantity comes from Sicily. Amber was in very high estimation among the ancients, 
but is now comparatively neglected. 

AM BE II- GRIS, oh AMBER-GREASE (Ger. Amber; Du. Amber; Fr. Amber- 
gris; It. Ambra-grigia ; Sp. Ambar-gris ; Lat. Ambra , Ambra grisea,) a solid, opaque, 
generally ash-coloured, fatty, inflammable substance, variegated like marble, remarkably 
light, rugged and uneven in its surface, and has a fragrant odour when heated ; it does 
not effervesce with acids, melts freely over the fire into a kind of yellow resin, and is 
hardly soluble in spirit of wine. It is found on the sea-coast, or floating on the sea, 
near the coasts of India, Africa, and Brazil, usually in small pieces, but sometimes in 
masses of 50 or lOOlbs. weight. “ Various opinions have been entertained respecting 
its origin. Some affirmed that it was the concrete juice of a tree, others thought it a 
bitumen ; but it is now considered as pretty well established that it is a concretion 
formed in the stomach or intestines of the Bhyseter macrocephalus , or spermaceti whale. " 
— ( Thomson's Chemistry . ) Ambergris ought to be chosen in large pieces, of an agree- 
able odour, entirely grey on the outside, and grey with little black spots within. The 
purchaser should be very cautious, as this article is easily counterfeited with gums and 
other drugs. 

AMETHYST (Ger. Amethyst ; Fr. Amethyste ; It. Amatista ; Sp. Ametisto ; Lat. 
Amethystus), a precious stone, of which there arc two species differing widely in quality 
and value. 

The Oriental amethyst is a gem of the most perfect violet colour, and of extraordinary brilliancy and * 
beauty. It is said to be as hard as the sapphire or ruby, with which it also corresponds in its form and 
specific gravity— (see Sapphike), differing in colour merely. It has been met with in India, Persia, 
Siam, and other countries ; but it is exceedingly scarce. That found in India is said by Pliny to be tho 

best. ( Principatum amethysti Indices tenent Nat. Hist. lib. xxxvii. cap. 9.) Mr. Mawe says ho had 

rarely seen an oriental amethyst offered for sale, unless small and inferior in colour. Mr. tiope, the 
author of Anastasius, had in his cabinet the finest gem of this sort in Europe. This exquisite specimen 
exceeds an inch in its greatest diameter ; in daylight it exhibits the most beautiful violet colour, while 
by candlelight it Is a decided blue. 

The Occidental amethyst is merely coloured crystal or quartz “ When perfect/it* colour resembles 

that of the violet, or purple grape ; but it not unfrequcntly happens that the tinge is confined to one part 
of the stone only, while the other is left almost colourless. When It possesses a richness, clearness, and 
uniformity of hue, it is considered a gem of exquisite beauty ; and as it occurs of considerable size, it 1* 
suited to all ornamental purposes. In specific gravity and hardness it bears no comparison with .the 
oriental amethyst ; it Is also inferior in beauty and lustre ; though I have often seen the common ame- 
thyst offered for sale aa oriental. Brazil, Siberia, and Ceylon produce very fino amethysts: they are 
found In rolled pieces in the alluvial soil, and finely crystallised in fissures of rock. From the first of 
these localities, they have lately been imported in such quantities as considerably to diminish their 
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* value: but a* they are the only coloured stones, except garnets, that are worn Vitji mourning, they still 
retain, when perfect, a distinguished rank among the precious gems. The present price of inferior flght- 
eolourgd stones, in the rough state, is about 2 Os. per pound, whilst those of .good quality sell at lOlf. Or/ 
12r. per ounce. Amethysts calculated for brooches or seals may be purchased at from I6t. tt> two or . 
three guineas each, for which, ten years ago, treble that sum would have been given.” — (Id awe on Dia- , 
rnonds, 2ded. pp. 115 — 117.) 

AMIANTHUS, ASBESTOS, or MOUNTAIN FLAX, a mineral of which 
there are several varieties, all more or less fibrous, flexile, and ela^ic. It is inconaiim^ 
able by a high degree of heat ; and in antiquity the art was discovered of drawing 
the fibres into threads, and then weaving them into cloth. Pliny says that he had seen* 
napkins made of this substance, which, when soiled, were thrown into the fire, and that 
they were better cleaned by this means than they could have been by washing 1 Hence 
it obtained from the Greeks the name of Aptayros (undefiled). Its principal use, as 
stated by Pliny, was to wrap the bodies of the dead previously to their being exposed 
on the funeral pile, that the ashes of the corpse might not be mixed with those of the 
wood. And in corroboration of this statement we may mention, that in 1702, a skull, 
some calcined bones, and a quantity of ashes, were found at Rome, in a cloth of 
amianthus nine Roman palms in length by seven in width. Its employment in this 
way was, however, confined to a few of the very richest families, incombustible cloth 
being very scarce, and bringing an enormously high price. liar urn invent it, difficile texlu 
propter brevitatem. Chm inventnm est , mquat pretia excellentium margaritarum. — ( Plin. 
Hist. Nat. lib. xix. cap. 1.) The disuse of the practice of cremation, or of burning 
the dead, caused the manufacture of amianthine cloth to be neglected. Several moderns 
have, however, succeeded in making it ; but, if it be not lost, the art is now rarely prac- 
tised. — (For further particulars, sec Rees's Cyclopaedia.} 

AMMONIACUM (1 ir. Gomme Anunoniaque ; It. Gomma Ammoniaco ; Sp. Gorna 
Ammoniaco ; Lat. Ammoniacum ; Arab. Feshook'), a concrete resinous juice obtained 
from a plant resembling fennel, found in the north of Africa, Arabia, Persia, the East 
Indies, &c. Pliny says. that it derived its narnd from its being produced in the vicinity 
of the temple of Jupiter Ammon in Africa. — (Hist. Nat. lib. xii. cap. 23.) It has a 
faint hilt not ungrateful smell ; and a bitter, nauseous, sweet taste. The fragments 
are yellow on the outside and white within, brittle, and break with a vitreous fracture; 
their specific gravity is 1 *207. The best ammoniacum is brought from Persia by 
Bombay and Calcutta, packed in cases and chests. It is in large masses, composed of 
small round fragments or tears ; or in separate dry tears, which is gcnefcilly^considered 
a sign of its goodness. The tears should ho white internally and externally, and free 
from seeds or other foreign substances. Reject that which is soft, dark-coloured, and 
foul. It is used principally in the materia mediea, and the quantity imported is but 
small. *— ( Rees's Cyclopaedia; Thomson's Dispensatory ; Milburn's Orient. Com . $*c.) 

AIVlMONIAC (SAL). See Alkalies ( Muriate of Ammonia ). 

AMMUNITION, a term expressive of the various implements used in war. 

No ammunition can be imported into the United Kingdom by way of merchandise, 
except by licence from his Majesty, for furnishing his Majesty’s stores only, under 
penalty of forfeiture. — (3 & 4 Will. 4. cap. 52. § 58.) His Majesty may forbid, by 
order in council, the exportation of any saltpetre, gunpowder, or any sort of ammuni- 
tion. Any master of a vessel exporting ammunition when so forbidden, shall for every 
such offence forfeit lOO/. — (29 Geo. 2. c. 16.) 

AMSTERDAM, the principal city of Holland, situated oil the V, an arm of the 
Zuyder Zee, in lat. 52° 22' 17" N., long. 4° 53' 15" E. From 1580 to 1750, Amsterdam 
was, perhaps, the first commercial city of Europe; and though her trade- has ex- 
perienced a gjeat. falling off since the last-mentioned epoch, it is still very considefable. 

In 1785, the population is said to have amounted to 235,000; in 1815 it had declined 
to 180,179 ; but its increase in the interval has been such, that it amounted in 1840 to 
210,077. The harbour is spacious and the water deep ; and it has recently been much 
improved by the construction of docks, two of which are already completed, and a 
third in a very advanced state. Owing, however, to a bank (the Pampus) where the 
Y joins the Zuyder Zee, large vessels going or coming by that sea are obliged to load 
and unload a part of their cargoes in the roads. The navigation of the Zuyder Zee is 
also, by reason of its numerous shallows, very intricate and difficult ; and as there were 
no hopes of remedying this defect, it became necessary to resort to other means for 
improving the access to the port. Of the various plans suggested for this purpose, the 
preference was given to the scheme for cutting a canal capable of admitting the largest 
elass of merchantmen, from the north side of the port of Amsterdam to Newdiep, 
opposite to the Texel, and a little to the east of the Ilelder. This canal has fully 
answered the views of the projectors, and has proved of signal service to Amsterdam, 
by enabling large ships to avoid the Pampus, as well as the difficult navigation of tho 
Zuyder Zee, where they were frequently detained for three weeks, and to get to and 
from Newdiep without any sort of risk in less than 24 hours. The canal was begun 
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in IB 19, and completed in 1825. It has 5 sluices large enough to admit ships of the 
line ; the dues and charges on account of towing, Ac. being at the same time very mo- 
derate. At Newdiep the water is deeper than in any other port on the coast of 
Holland, arid ships are there in the most favourable position for getting expeditiously 
to sea. — (See Canals.) The imports principally consist of sugar, coffee, spices, 
tobacco, cotton, tea, indigo, cochineal, wine and brandy, wool, grain of all sorts, timber, 
pitch and tar, hemp, and flax, iron, hides, linen, cotton and woollen studs, hardware, 
rock salt, tin plates, coal, dried fish, Ac. The exports consist partly of the produce of 
Holland, partly and principally of the produce of her possessions in the Cast and West 
Indies, and other tropical countries, and partly of commodities bright to Amsterdam, 
as to a convenient entrcf>dt firoift different parts of Europe. Of the first class are cheese 
and butter (very important articles), madder, clover, rape, hemp, and linseeds, rape and 
linseed oils Dutch linen, Ac. .Geneva is principally exported from Schiedam and 
Rotterdam ; oak bark principally from the latter. Of the second class are spices, 
coffee, and sugar, principally from Java, but partly also from Surinam, Brazil, and 
Cuba ; indigo, cochineal, cotton, tea, tobacco, and all sorts of eastern and colonial pro- 
ducts. And of the third class, all kinds of grain, linens from Germany, timber and all 
sorts of Baltic produce; Spanish, German, and English wools; French, Rhenish, and 
Hungarian wines, brandy, Ac. The trade of Amsterdam may, indeed, be said to com- 
prise every article that enters into the commerce of Europe. Her merchants were 
formerly the most extensive dealers in bills of exchange ; and though Eondon he now, 
in this respect, far superior to Amsterdam, the latter still enjoys a respectable share of 
this business. 

The Bank of the Netherlands was established at Amsterdam in 1814. It is not, like 
the old Bank of Amsterdam, which ceased in 1796, merely*a bank of deposit, but a 
bank of deposit and circulation formed on the model of the Bank of England. Its 
capital, which originally amounted to 5,000,000 fi., was doubled in 1819. It has the 
exclusive privilege of issuing notes. Its original charter, which was limited to 25 
years, was prolonged in 1838 for 25 years more. 

For an account of the Dutch fisheries, see the articles Herring Fishery and Whale 
Fishery. 

About 2.V) or 2f»0 large ship* belong to Amsterdam ; they are employed in the East and West India 
trades, and in trading to the Baltic, the Mediterranean, Ac. There is comparatively little coasting trade 
at Amsterdam, tHfc communication with most other ports in the vicinity being principally kept up by 
canals, and that with Friesland by regular packets. 

The following account ( No. 1 1. ) of the value of the trade of Amsterdam in 1 840 (given 
in Macgregor’s Tariff for Holland) was derived from returns transmitted by the French 
consul at Amsterdam to his government. We do not know the precise degree of c^dit to 
which it may be entitled, though we are inclined to think that it is not far from accurate. 
This, however, is certainly not the case with the account taken by Mr. Macgregor 
from the same source of the navigation of Amsterdam in 1840. It states, for example, 
that 4,177 ships, of which 1,062 were English, entered the port in the course of that 
year ; whereas in point of fact only 2,198 ships entered the port, and of these (though 
we have no exact return), the English were- considerably under 300. — ( l*rivate com- 
munieatio’ns from Holland . ) It is really, however, not a little difficult to get any 
authentic information as to the present state of Dutc+l commerce. Government rarely 
publishes any statements having reference to it ; andthoso of private parties are not 
always to be depended on. 


I. Account of the Value of the Principal Articles imported Into and exported from Amsterdam, In 1840. 


Imports. 

Ft. 

L.. J 

Exports. 

It. 

1 

L. 

iSK : : : : -* 

f Cotton ... 

Th -.w*rf | h<"»p *"•*>""• ' 

(.Other Article* 

Tobacco - 

I)je» awl Colours ... 

\ Nails, I ronWItf, and 

n , 1 Wheat, lire, and Meal 

Orain { 0 - 0 *, &c . 

Seed, oleaginous - 

Wood*, manufactured ... 
Wine - - 

"i-"** : : 

Snices and Previsions ... 

Oils 

Leather and Hides ... 

Cotton and Wool * 

Tea , - 

Hemp and Luien - 

24.1 70, WO 
V0,2»*0,*«»O 
834/6 8) 
738,300 
193,050 
13,000 
8,712,750 
4,8“>7.9oO 
4/>3l ,tfOO 

82 /v,r„io 

3,133,'iOO 

3.767.300 
13-S.NOO 

2.952.130 
*.798,200 

1,919,830 

517,130 

1,921,6.30 

1,723,800 

1.723.300 

1 .380. 1 30 
1,13.3,200 
1 ,023,000 

2,014,183' 

1, 083,3.30 
71,233 
61,312 
16,088 

1 ,083 

7 26/W3 

404,8*5 

383,967 

68,800 

262,823 

313,942 

11,317 

246.013 
*33, 1 83 
159,987 

26,4 29 
160,137 
143,817 
143,792 

113.013 
96,267 

[ 83,417 

Coffee .... 

Cotton 

T t7u.*J?' Hjmp.ndl.lnm.] 

Other Articles 

Cheese and Hutnr 

Metals, raw and f “* 

manufactured! other M4ft ^ y 

Oils .... 

Dye* and Colours ... 

fin leaves (exotic) . 
Tobacco 4 In4tolU (indigenous) 

( Manufacture*! 

Spices and Provisions 

23,8*0/100 

1/584, CUM) 

9,462,230 

6.438.000 

907.300 
82 1 /HXI 

117.300 
1 96,200 

7.271.300 

837,200 

2,706,600 

3.141.300 

3.01 1 .000 
702, MJO 
792,700 
4 0,000 

1 .345.000 

1,983,000 
140,335 
788,321 
336 /MX) 
73/508 
68,417 
12,292 
16,530 
603,938 

69,767 

223,530 

*61,792 

*30,917 

38,367 

66/(38 

5 . 3,833 

1 12/163 
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II. An Account of the Value of Import* into and Export* from Amsterdam, in 1840; distinguishing 

those from and, to each Country. 


Countries. 


(Jermativ am! the Rhine 
England 
ilanw Towns 
United States 

{ Tuarany 
Sardinian States 
Austria 
Two Sicilies - 
Roman States 

f Cuba and Pdho Rico 
West Indies l Hayti 

L Other Places 
Prussia - 

France - 

Russia ... 

{ Brazil 
Rio de la Plata 
Other Places 

jv or way - 

Sweden - 

Hanover - 

IVmnark ... 

Portugal 


Other Countries < Foreign) - 
i K astern 
(. Western 


Dutch India 


Imports, In Florins 
and t Sterling. 


FI. 


8,671,200 
5,14 1,600 
9,371,500 
522, 400 
174,3.50 
146,000 
29,150 

8^017, 750 
123,860 


2.607,600 

2,515,50# 

3,141,850 

1,052,160 


3,1 1H,500 
406,150 

1.332.600 

688,200 

995.600 

639.600 
565,500 
421.350 

235.600 
189,960 

3'>,276,<*0O 

6.626.600 

95,339,5(X) 


L. 


722,600 

428,467 

780,958 

43,533 

14,529 

12,107 

2,429 

668,146 

10,321 

*365,613 
2 1 7 ,300 
212,125 
261,821 
87,679 


259,875 
33,816 
1 1 1 ,050 
57,350 

82.958 

44.958 
47,125 
35,363 
1 9,625 
16,679 


7,944,958 j 


Exports, in Florins 
and Sterling. 


FI. 

24,156,500 
8,822,7 50 
6,617,650 
1,115,500 

£. 

2,013,042 

735,229 

531,471 

92,968 

8,313,000 

692,750 

488,400 

40,700 

4,241,800 

4,795,100 

1,743,500 

353,483 
399,592 
115,292 i 

61.700 

5,142 

407,400 

315.700 

776.700 
985,300 

372.000 

441.000 

33,950 

26,308 

61,725 

82,108 

31,000 

36,750 

9.139.500 

1.907.500 

761,625 

158,958 

74,701,000 

. 6,225,083 


llow deficient soever, the previous statements show that Amsterdam still con- 
tinues to preserve no inconsiderable portion of her former importance as a commercial 
city. 'Hie extent of her transit trade cannot fail to attract the reader’s attention ; the 
more especially as Rotterdam, from her situation on the Meuse, and her greater 
facilities of communication with the interior, has very superior advantages for the 
prosecution of this department of commercial industry. Subjoined is 


An Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles of Foreign and Colonial Produce (exclusive of Manufactured Goods,) 

imported into Amdcrilam, in 1842. 

- 7,569 barls. 


Ashes ... 

llarley ... 

Rut k wheat 
Cinn am on 

Cloves ... 

Cochineal - 

Cocoa ... 

Cod Oil - 

Coiliee, E. I. 

W. I. A Braz. - 
Kq^nam - 

Copper 

Cotton ... 

Cow -hair ... 
Hides 

Indigo ... 

Iron, Swetl. 5c Russian 
English 

Lend ... 

M are « 

Nutmegs ... 
Olive Oil - 
Paddy 
Palm Oil - 

rsr •: : : 

Pimento ... 

Quercitron Bark 

Raisins 6,420 dritu. 

Rice, Java 

American • 

Rosin ... 

Rye ... 


212 pkgs. 

5CI, r.‘ 
29 barls. 


2,699 
648 lasts. 
211 bxes. 
3,286 bags. 

211 chi-,6. 
2,948 bags. 

- 12.723 barls. 
315 barls. 498,932 bags. 
310 barls. 39,529 bags. 
498 barls. 8,435 bags. 

- 30,742 bales. 

- 20,18)3 bales. 

1,979 bales. 

- 116,812 pees. 

18 sur. 4,781 chests. 
. . 12,234 bars. 

- - 150,204 bars. 

- - 15,799 slabs. 

310 casks. 

- - 721 casks. 

- - 671 casks. 

- . 39,000 bush. 

- 976 casks. 

- 5.026 bags. 
1,200 barls. 

t - 803 bags. 

251 casks. 

4 bxes. - 11,536 barls. 

- 40.229 bags. 

- 3,355 cask*. 

- 10,43 4 barls. 

- 8,472 lasts. 


Spirits, Spirit 3-6ths 
Brandy - 
Attack - 
Rum 

Sugar, E. I. 14,028 mu. 
Surinam 
flavanna 

Brazil - 570 baj 

Tallow - 
Tar - 

Tea - 

Tin 

Tobacco, American 
W. 1. 

Java — bxes. 

Turmeric 
Turpentine 
Whale Oil 
Wheat - 
Wine, Bordeaux 
Languedoc 
Oporto 
Spanish - 
Toneritle 
Woods, Log 

Fustic 
Sapnu - 
Rio tie la Uache 
Lima Nicaragua 
Red Saunders - 
Brazil - 


573 casks. 
294 casks. 
689 casks. 
823 punch. 
103,692 Gks- 
21,014 hlida. 
42,963 boxes. 
4,827 cases. 
2,333 casks. 
21,600 barls. 
15,602 pkg*. 
49,180 dal*. 
17,432 hhds. 
6,155 bales. 
5,349 bales. 

300 bags. 

1 ,094 barls. 
54,000 hect. 
9,396 lasts. 
8.996 hhds. 
1,948 casks. 

61 casks. 
1,002 pps. 

599 pps. 
1,918 tons. 
64)6 tons. 
250 tons. 
200 tons. 

95 tons. 
216 tons. 

10 ton*. 
2,748 bales 


These imports were effected by 2,156 vessels ; viz., 2 from China and Manilla ; 96 from Java, &c. ; 74 Room Surinam, 8te. : 
20 from South America ; 32 from Cuba, Sic. ; 73 from the United States ; 51 from the Levant, Italy, Spain, and Portugal ; 
65 from France ; 60 from Liverpool and London, &c. — (From the Brokers’ Returns.) 


Expenses qf Ships in Arnsterdatn . — The expense* of a ship of 300 English tons, or 158 Dutch lasts, 
with a mixtxfr cargo on board, inwards and outwards, coming and departing by the canal, were, in 1842, 
nearly as follows : — 



Arriving from 
Great Britain. 

Arriving from the 
Mediterranean. 





£. 

1. 

<f. 

£. 


d. 

Lock dues In the canal, and charge* — Inwards 




4 

to 

0 

8 

10 

0 

Ditto ... outwards 




2 

io 

O 

5 

IO 

O 

Measuring the ship - 




1 

10 

0 

1 

10 

O 

f Tonnage duet, inwards and outward* 




25 

12 

O 

25 

12 

0 

A charge called port money 




1 

12 

0 

2 

O 

5 

Haven money - 




0 

13 

6 

0 

13 

6 

Quay or key money 




1 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Permit to consume provisions free of excite due* 




o 

8 

O 

0 

H 

O 

Clearance - 




0 

5 

0 

0 

12 

6 

Expense* of clearing, foes, <Stc. 




2 

18 

O 

2 

13 

0 



Total 

* 

~~Z.Tr 

0 

0 

£.48 

16 

<► 


13 
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There U beside*. live merchants* and hrok era* c.munhaion on recovering and procuring freight*, generally settled l>y agreement. 

The tomutge duty is 45 onb \ l Jd.) the Netherlands ton (ne.irly equal to the British) liiwuulj, ami the wine outward*, with the 
addition of the Syndicate tax of 13 per cent. It is j>aval>!e only wire <i yenr hv native ships, and by sliija liclunniiiK to countries 
■which have reciprocity treaties with Holland. Others pays cents i>er ton inwnnli, and the same outwards, every 

vovag*. 

The charge called port money Is payable half on entry, ami half on departure ; and that called haven money the same. The 
hire of a horse for towing along tire whole line v£ the ennui amounts to lx tlor. 40 cents, or about li. Is. 

Quaranti ne The quarantine station is at the id and of Wierer^vn, near the Ilelder. 

t’omwisWiiN. — The usual rate of the commission or factorage on the purchase or sale of goods is 2 percent., and on bill 
transactions ) and { }>or rent. according to their nature. 

Provisions of all sort* are abundant at Amsterdam, and reasonably cheap. The wages of shitt*' carpenters vary from 1 flor. 
HO cents to 1 tlor. Mi cents ; that is, from at>out 'le. to 3*. a day. 

For an account of the com trade of Amsterdam, see (’o»s Ts*n« and Co rn I. aw*. 

Cvdom-ADHjf Regulations. — Captains of ships are liourui to make, vriihin 24 hours of tlieir arrival at Amsterdam, or any 
l>utch port, a ili-ii.iriti<in in writing of the good* of which their cargo consists. If the captains he not acquainted with the 
■poods ot which the cargo consists, they must make their declaration under the general term of inm-Ainuliw, ami exhibit the 
bills of lading along with the declaration. The Custom-house officer* are instructed to inform the captain* of nil formalities 
required by law. • 

The ships entering Amsterdam during each of the G years ending with 1842 have been, — 

Years. Ships. Years. Ships. Year*. Shim. 

11*117 - - i ,<m I # is:i<» - - 2,33ft I inti - 2 ,o:U; 

1838 - - 2,074 | 1810 * - - 2,108 | 1842 -* - 2.15G * 

Of these ships hr far the largest number come from ports on the Baltic and the North Sea. The num- 
bers entering in 18 42 from the more distant countries are specified above. 

The tea rehousing system has been long established its Amsterdam ; and all goods, whether for home 
consumption or transit, may lx- deposited in bonded warehouses. It Is, however, material to observe 
that merchandise re-exported by sea or by the llhinc 1ms no transit duty to pay ; whereas a small transit 
duty is payable on all merchandise re-exnortod by roads, canals, or otherwise than by the Khine, for the 
interior ; but the impression is that this duty w ill at no distant period be repealed. Speaking generally, 
goods can only be kept in bonded warehouses for two years ; but grain of all kinds may be kept for an 
unlimited period. The warehouse rent chargeable per month on a quarter of w heat is, on an upper loft. 
Id. and 2-5ths ; on an under loft 1 bl. On a ton ( ling.) of sugar in casks the charge is 8//. ; in bags fwf. 

The dock and its adjacent warehouses, belonging to the Entrepot Uencrul, or establishment for w are- 
housing goods imported by sea or intended to be re-exported by sea or by the lthine, are large and com- 
modious. The dock has water to float the largest ships. an«f the titles and other charges are exceedingly 
moderate. Merchants may employ their own men or those of the dock in loading ami unloading ; and 
may either place their property in separate vaults or floors of which they keep the key, or entrust it to 
the care of the dock officers. 

Dutch Trading Company . — A large proportion of the foreign trade of Holland has been for a con- 
siderable period engrossed by the large trading company called the Scderlawlsche llandclmaatschappy , 
created in 1824. Its capital, which consisted originally of 37 millions flor., was reduced in 1824 to 24 
millions do. ; but as the company borrowed 10 millions llor. in 1 h.'V), and 13 millions more In 1837, its 
capital consists at present of 47 millions fl. At first it extended its operations t * » America ami tire West 
Indies, as well as to the East Indies. IJut it has latterly very much contracted the scale of its opera- 
tions ; and having lent 40 millions of its capital to government, it is now merely the agent cun ployed by 
the latter to bring home and sell that part of the produce of Java which, under the new colonial .system, 
belongs to the state, and to carry on the trade with Japan, w hich, however, is of little or no value. 
The company has no ships of its own, but charters those of private individuals. Its charges on im- 
portation are limited to certain Axed rates. 

This company is believed to be principally indebted for its existence to the late king, who held a tenth 
part of the shares, and w ho, to encourage the undertaking, guaranteejfche shareholders a dividend of Ij 
percent. There can, however, be little doubt that it were better had it never existed, fioverntnent 
might have directly chartered the ships of private parties to bring home the produce of Java, on any 
conditions it might have chosen to specify, under a system of open competition, w hich would have been 
ten times more advantageous to itself and to the public. It has no doubt been Haiti, that ow ing to the 
demand of the company the trade and shipping of Holland have increased so much, that w hile Holland 
and Belgium had together in 1820 only 1,170 vessels (exclusive of fishing boats) of the burden of 118,000 
tons, Holland alone had on the 1st of "January, |84<>, no fewer than l, r >28 vessels of the burden of 270,078 
tons. But this is altogether illusory ; the company has, in fact, had nothing to do with tit is increase, 
which, os every body knows, lias been wholly a consequence of the astonishing increase of produce in 
Java, and of the plan pursued of bringing it home to Holland for sale. The privileges conferred upon or 
usurped by the company are so many encroachments on the rights of individuals, and obstruct that 
pri vate enterprise and free competition that are the soul of trade. It seems, indeed, to be the general 
opinion of all the most intelligent persons in Holland unconnected with the company, that the sooner it 
is dissolved the better ; and now that it has lost its most powerful protector, this event is probably not very 
distant. 


TIh.* business of insurance U extensively practised at Amsterdam ; the premium* nre moderate, and the security unexceptionable. 
The high duty imposed in ihi* country on polir ie* of insurance has contributed to the incruSfc nf this busin»*s* in Holland. 

Credit, Hiecount, Ac. — Hollaed i*. and has always been, a country of short credit. A discount is usually given for prompt 
payment, at the rate of 1 j*er cent, for ->ix week*, and of 2 per cent, for two months ; but the terms of credit on most article-, mid 
the discount allowed for ready money, have been fixed by usage, and are regarded as trssentiul conditions in every bargain. 
Some of the more important of these terms and discounts are s|m-< died in the following table. In ronw (iUtncc of the preference 
given in Holland to ready money transactions, it i* not a country in which adventurer* without capital have much chance of 
apeedily making a fortune. '* I lien, in eifet, de plus ficelle que de »VtabIir a Amsterdam ; muis rien He jdns difficile yw de i’y 
smttrnir earn dee grandee reeeourcee . Harts cette vllle, ou 1‘ar^ent abrmde, oii on le prf-te con t re de* s(« rf-tes A m Ism march*', it ret 
pourfant tmpoeeihie de e’en procurer A credit ; et sans argent il n*y a pin* de jmsslhiiittf d'y tr.t vaillcr, que tie tr*mver quelqu’un qui 
veuille de *e charger dun papier nouveau qui ne nernit pa* ap'puye d'tin credit que I 'opinion, la protection, ou des rlfrt* rMn 
feroiont raloir 4 1* bourse. Le* Hollandoi* suivent li*-«ies-u» de* maxi me* Ires austere*, inline A IV-gard dc» tnaisoit* d’une 
certaine consideration.” — i Rncyelttpddie M /thedique , Commerce, t. li. p. b.'/O. ) Hut till* austrrily is not a disadvantage, but the 
reverse. It prevents commerce" front degene rating, a* it ha* ton often dime m other places, into gambling adventures, and place* 
It on a rotnparati rely solid foundation. A nd it should lx* mentioned to the honour of the Hutch, and as a proertf the excellence 
of this system, th£ notwithstanding the distress and loss of trade occasioned by the invasion and occupation of their country by 
the French, the Bankruptcies in 1 7 li.'i and sulae|uru( years were not, r oinparatively, so numerous as in Kngland inordinary 
seasons ! The regulation* in the t ’ode Napoleon as to hankruptev are enforcial in Holland. * 

It has tong Issu the practice in Holland to mak>-,on selling article*, considerable deductions from their weight, particularly 
from those of large hulk, as compared with their value- The** tare* and drafts, as they ore termed, are now fixed by ancient 
usage : and the most Imjxjrtam amongst them are here specified. 


Tare » anti Allowance* on the principal Article * told at 
Amsterdam. 


Ashe* 


Barilla 

Cocoa, Caracas 

Mafinham . . . 
Cayenne — ... 
* M artlnique . . • 
fturlnam 


Tafe*. Allowance*. 

(Draft anil Discount. I 


42 lb* per cask . . 


per cent. . 
42 lbs. ... 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

G per cent 


I 

! 


18 months' dis- 
count, and 1 
per cent. 

2 per cent, and 2 
per cent. 

1 per cent. 

2 per cent, and 2 
per cent. 


Com*, BMwd w-q b , 

nor.*-.. . 

I bourbon J 10 lb*, per original 


Java 1 4 lb*, per gunny . 

Mocha 24 lbs. per bale . . . 

Cotton, Surat and ) u 

Bengal ) H «■ 

alThther kinds .. G per cent 

Cotton yarn twist .... — — 


Indigo, Bengal real tare . 


•r 


per cent. and 2 
per cent. 


per cent, and 1 

per cent. 

per cunt. 

per cent. 2 jmt 

cent, and 1 per 

cent. 
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Cochineal 3 k 4 ilw. 


G lbs. or 20 llw. . 


•{: 


Cl alls 

<iums, Senegal 16 

Harlmry f 

Arabic 

JyOKWOud 2 

Fustic 2 per 

. 1 Ju . < ‘. no, !. A .V. ei ‘. , }^ u,s * I* r hld « 

Linens, Flemish 


1 6 lbs. 14 lbs. or 21 1 2 
j 4 ibi/or'rwVbV.:: J 

2 und .3 per cent. . ( <, 

2 per cent > * 

l 21b». i>er hide .... 


per cent, aug- 
ment. 

„ per cent, deduct. 

I 2 |>er cunt, and 2 
per cent. 

2 per cent, and 2 
j>cr cent. 


all otheT kinds . 

Oils 

ltice, Carolina 

East India . . . , 


2 per cent. 

2 per cent, and 1 

per cent. 

2 per cent, and 1 
]>or cent. 

1 pur cent. 

1 per cunt, 
real tare j»er cent, and 2 


6 lbs. 


per cent. 


Saltpetre 

Liquorice real tare aiql 

j 23 lbs. or 13 lbs. 


8 k 14 lbs I 1 £'^"V an<1 14 

and 1 


Spices, pepper... 
cinnamon 
cloves and mace 


gmger 

Sugars, Martinique . , 
St. Domingo . . 
St. Croix 


English I'ulu- 1 20 per cent, 
nies. . . 

Deinerara 


f 1 |»er cent, i 
t |H-r cunt. 

1 lbs. f 2 v* < ont - 

l per cent. 

bs. 

f 42 Itis- iuid above") 

< 100 lbs f 

1 12 per cent J 

I 


j*cr cent, 
lti lbs __ 2 per cent. 


jicinernra 

lierbice I 

Es»e<)uibo f 

lir a/, 1 1, white.. J 


Ditto, Musio- 


18 per cent. . 


1 . 


2 j>er cent, and 2 
per cent. 




1 tavanuah 80 Uw 

Java 481b! 

Salt 

Tea, liohca 

Congo .... 

souchong 

campoi J 

hyson IS Ihs. 


, 18 months’ dis- 
J count, 2 per 
1 cunt, anil 2 per 
*- cent. 

. 1 2 i>er cunt. and 2 
. J |>er cent. 

I>er cent. 


21 lbs. a 21 lbs. 


^‘ *,.*,* ; ; 1 8 iu. h 42 liw. . 


tonquin . 

Tobacco, Maryland 
Virginia .. 

Tin plates 

Wool, Spanish 

Wines 

Madder casks tared. 


casks tared 

2 and 8 per cent. 

2 per cei 


•{ b X’ 


2 per cent, and 1 
|»er cent, da- 
maged, and 1 
]>er cent. 

1 per 


Pr'l7*VS per cunt. 

i per cunt. 

,i f 10 lbs. per cask, 

11 t and 2 per cent. 

I 1 j»er cent. 2 per 
c.*nt. . . | cent, and 2 per 
L cunt. 


2 pur cent. 
1 per cent. 


Herrings 3 or 3 j»ur 

Smalfy. 36 lbs. 

Flax, hams, seeds, ge ) 

neva, grain J 

llutier - none. 

1 1 ides 2 and 1 per cent. 

Cheese, Edam 2 ]H?r cunt. 

tiouda - - 1 jiercent. 

The above are the customary tares and other allowance 
made liy tht^nerchants in their transactions with each other. 
Hut in paying the inquirt duties at the Custom-house, the tare 
upon goods paying duty by weight is, with the exceptions un- 
dermentioned, (ixed at 15 per cent, for such as are in casks or 
barrels, and at 8 j>or cent, for such as are in packages, ca- 
nisters, mats, baskets, <!ke. Merchants dissatisfied with these 
allowances inay pay the 'duty according to the real weight, 
ascertained by the customs officer* at their expense. 

Exception* The tare upon grain imported in sacks is fixed 

at 2 per cent. 

Porcelain, 13 per cent. 

Indliro l in r he»ts, 23 per cent, 
jnaigo ln sc , ron((i 15 » cent 

chests from Havannah 18 per cent., other places 20 
per cent. 

canisters, 10 per cent. 

casks and packages, 15 and 8 per cent. The tare 
upon sugar refined in the interior and exported, 
is 12 per cent, per barrel, 8 per cent, per package. 
Allowances fyr leakage are made upon all liquids, including 
treacle and honey, as follows, vlx. : 

Coining from England, the northern ports of Europe, and 
France, by Inland navigation, 6 per cent. 

From France by se#» and from other countries by the rivers 
Rhine and Waal, 12 per cent. 


Sugar 


From any other port or place, 14 per cent. 

Finally, from whatever place the same may come, upon train 
oil, 12 pur cent- ; blubber, 6 pur cent. 

In case liquids shall have experienced, upon the voyage, such 
leakage as snail cause the importer to be dissatisfied with the 
allowance before specified, he Is permitted to nay the duty 
upon the actual quantity, to be ascertained by the ^plcers at 
the importer’s «)wt)*e. # 

Money. — Accounts used to be kei* at Amsterdam by the 
pound Flemish -■ 6 florins 20 schillings 120 stivers 240 
groats «- 1,920 penning*. But in 1820 the decimal sjhrtetn 
was introduced. In order, however, to cause as little incon- 
venience as possible, the florin <■■ Is. 8 $</. sterling, was made 
the unit of the new system. The florin is supposed to be di- 
vided into 1O0 equal parts or cents ; and the other silver coins 
are equal multiples nr sub-multiple* of it. The new gold coin 
is called the florin -piece, and is worth 16s. G^J. very nearly. 
Hut accounts are still sometimes kept in the old w av, or by 
the pound Flemish. Tar of exchange between Amsterdam and 
London is 11 tlor. 38 cents pur pound sterling. 

Weights and Measures In 1820, the French system of 

weights and measures was introduced into the Netherlands, 
the names only being changed. 

The pond is the unit of weight, and answer* to the French 
kilogramme. Its divisions are the ons, loot I, wigtje, and 
korrel. 

'The rile, which is the unit or element of long measure, 
equals the French rndre. Its decimal divisions are the palm, 
dulm, and streep ; and its decimal multiples, the roude and 
inijle. 

The vierkante die, or square ell, is the unit of superficial 
measure ; and answers to the centiare or mhtre carre of France. 
Its divisions are the vierkante palm, vierkante duim, and the 
vierkante screen ; and its. multiples, the. vierkante roude and 
vierkante bunder. 

The knlncke clle is the unit of measures or capacity; and 
equal* the French stere. Its divisions are the kubicku palm, 
kubicku duim, and kubicke struep. 

The term rvisse is given to a kubicku e!le of fire-wood. 

The kop is the unit of measures for dry wares, and is the 
culte of the palin ; answering to the French litre. X I s division 
is the inaatjc, ami it* multiples the scbepel and mudde ; the 
latter is also called the zak, ami equals the French hectolitre. 
30 inudden make I last. 

The kan is the unit for liquid measure, and 1* the cube of 
the palm ; it corresponds to the French litre. Iudivisions are 
the rnaatjc and vingerhoed, and 1(8) Vans make a vat or cask, 
which equals the French hectolitre. 

The apothecary's new pound Is 12 ounces, 96 drachms, 288 
scruples, or 5,7 (a) grains; and answers to 373 grammes, or 
5,7 Hr English grains. 

By the old method of calculating, which is not yet entirely 
suj»crseditl, the jiound of Amsterdam was = to l*oy Ih. avoir- 
dupois, or 100 lbs. Amsterdam = 108-923 lbs. avoirdupois. 

The lust or measure for com = 27 mudden = 10 ques. 31 
bushels Winchester measure. The aam liquid measure = 4 
anker* = K stock. ms = 2 l vicrtels = f>4 stoops or stoppen =281 
mingles = 236 pints = 41 English wine gallons. 

The stoop contains 3 l-8th pints English measure. 

lOO mingles are equal to 32 English wine gallons, or 26 I-3th 
English l>eur gallons, or 26 2 -3d Imperial gallons. 

french Wine is sold wr hogshead of 180 mingles. 

Spanish and Portuguese wine, per pipe of 349 ditto. 

French brandy, per hogshead of 30 \icrtela. 

Beer, jw-r barrel (equal to the aam) of 128 mingles. 

Vegetable oils, per aam, of 120 ditto. 

Whale oil, per ditto 16 ditto. 

Rum is so/d per anker of 2 steckan = 101 English wine 
gallons. 

Tlie foot of Amsterdam = 1 1 l-7th English inches. 

The Rhineland foot.... = 12 ditto. 

The ell, cloth measure =27 l-12th ditto. 

Mock salt 1* sold pur hondert of 404 maaten, making 20 tons, 
or 4,000 II*. Dutch. 

Pit coal is sold per hood of 38 maaten ; nine hoeds as* five 
chaldrons of Newcastle, or six hoeds are five chaldrons of 
London. 

Mutter is sold per barrel ; the barrel of Leyden is 320 lbs. 
nett — that of Friesland 28 ibs. nett — and the common Dutch 
barrel 336 ihs. gross. 

A last of herrings is reckoned at 12, 13, or 14 barrels. 

A last i f pitch is 12 barrels. 

A last tit tar, 13 barrels. 

A bag ot seed = J) Winchester quarters. 

A last for freight is reckoned 4,OoO lbs., equal to two English 


ton*. 

Eight hogsheads (or oxhofU) of wine 

Twelve barrels of pitch are reckoned 

Thirteen harrels of tar as one last 

Tweit* chests of lemons, &c. > in settling 

4,Ot)o lbs. of iron, copper, and colonial produce the freight 

4.000 lbs. of klni.nius of ships. 

2.000 lbs. of wool or feathers 

A last of wheat is considered 10 per cent, higher than one 
of rye, ami the latter 20$ per cent, higher than oat*, and 12 
per cent, higher than seed. A last of ballast is only 2,000 lbs. 
— These details have been derived from the answers by the 
British consul to the circular queries; the Dictionnaire du 
Commerce {Ency. M dhoti.’), tom. ii. pp. 634—630.; Kelly’s 
Cambist, prii'ate information, «Ve. 


We subjoin an account illustrative of the amount of the trade of the United Kingdom 
with Holland. The greater part of this trade is, however, carried on with Rotterdam, 
which is more favourably situated for the intercourse with this country than Amsterdam. 
(See Table next page.) 


Magnitude of the Commerce of Holland in the Seventeenth Century — Causes of its 
Prosperity and Decline. — We believe we need make no apology for embracing this 
opportunity to lay before our rcadefp the following details with respect to the commerce 
and commercial policy of Holland. Jt forms one of the most instructive topics of 
investigation ; and it is to be regretted thut so little attention should have been paid to 
it in this country. 
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Account of the Quantities of the Principal Articles imported into the United Kingdom from Holland in 
1839, 1840, and 1841; and of the Quantities and Declared Value of the Principal Articles of British Pro- 
duce and Manufacture exported lYom the United Kingdom to Holland in 1839, 1840, and 1841. 


IMPORTS FROM HOLLAND. 

Article*. 

1839. 

1810. 

1811. | 

Articles. 

1839. 

1840. 

1811. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Quail- 1 
title*. 

Quan- 

tities 

Quan- 

tities. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Bark for Tanning or Djeing cwts. 
Butter ... — 

CImw - - — 

Corn, Wheat - - qrs. 

Barley - — 

Oat* - — 

I’«-as and Bean* - — 

Flax and Tow. or Codilla of 

lietnp and Fla* - cwts. 

191,17.3 
139 .*39 
*09,3 17 
l 16,IM> 
13,037 
IOI ,33f. 
19,109 

160,48 

171,733 
137,80* 
*<4,937 
781, lil* 
3,3S 4 
30,* 13 

1 *,684 

113,108 

13S,**9 
164 ,63* 
*33,340 
101,983, 
3,333 
*1,830 
11.073J 

1*0,083 

Madder - cwts- 

Nutmegs ... II a. 

Dover -Seed - - cwls. 

Flaxseed and Linseed - bush. 

Silk, Raw and Waste - lbs. 

j (ierteva Spirit* - - pr. gall. 

Rhenish Wine - 

! 

33.869 
1*1,146 

18,088 

33,1*6 

81,11* 

373,334 

79.869 

47,373 
*3,146 
*1,196 
66,7*7 
*04 ,O».0 
676,404 
7 *,84* 

33,334 
46,sO*9 
6, *7 3 
4 *,344 
166,97" 
464,337 

7 3,146 

EXPORTS TO HOLLAND. 


Hriw and Copper Manufacture* 

Coal', Culm, anrl Cinders 
Cotton Manufacture*, entered by the yard 
Cotton Hosiery, l.arr, and Small Wares 
Cotton Twin and Yarn - 
Earthenware of all Sorts - - 

Hardware and Cutlery • 

Irun and Steel, \\ rought and L'n wrought 
I ^-.ul and Shot - 

Linen Yam ..... 

Machinery and Mill Work ... 
Salt - - 

Woollen and Worsted Yam 

— Manufacture* entered by the Piece - 
— — by the Yard 

All other Articles - 


ID*. | 
bu'h.j 

IbJ 

piece* 

yd*.; 


Total Declared Value] 


Quan- 
tities. j 

Declared 

Quan- 1 

Value. 

| ?lti«!. 

25,535 ■ 

L. 

11 1.473 

25.849^ 

1 SO, 3 IH 

61,1.3.3 203,7 >7 

*7,515,446 

; 603,61.3 

*3,333,489, 


1 70, *8.3' - - 1 

*1,193.313 

1 , 7 *9,69* 7*1,77 1 ,63.3 

*,*39.0.39 

*3, *30 

! *,301,333 

7,363 

.38,686! 

i 7. *38: 

*3,838 

*29, *< IS 

30,011 

313 

6 ,0691 

| 2,151; 

2,18.3,377, 

69,30*! 

] 2,398,998: 


48,278 

1 - - 1 

799,166 

1 1,335] 

1,10* ,910 

7*3.166 

8 1 ,I*H| 

91 9, M3; 
133,197] 

143,496 

*87 ,6*3] 

*30,373 

I9,188i 

33 1 ,306 

. . 

162,133 

- ! 


3,363,79* 

1 


l.lc'.l 
!.737i 
1, 71b VH, 
!,*;«. - 
MM **. 
1,'KW *, 


■,' 1 . 15 ; 

> , 1 3 1 < 2, 
I.W' ; 
1.8*3l 1 

St.v>t 1 
1.993! 

1,111) - 


30,401' 
173,37*; 
l,* 1 7.3*1, 
• I 

1 79,383i 
11.1,141 
6,947' 
36,246' 


,11 1.091 
,264 ,0‘H)| 
175.887 
436, *9* 


I 3,tir,.i<)o 


17V, I 77 
7.8,133 
583.374 
79,498 
1,084. 738 
24 ,610 
38,33* 
•2/0, S i I 
31,834 
CO, 30‘J 
31,3*/; 

1*,*37 
1*7 .On* 1 
*75.718; 
30, *7 9 
109,07,8 


3,610,8771 


Previously to the commencement of the long-continued and glorious struggle made 
by the Dutch to emancipate themselves from the blind and brutal despotism of Old 
Spain, they had a considerable marine, anti had attained to distinction by their fisheries 
and commerce; and the war, instead of being injurious t* the trade of the republic, 
contributed powerfully to its extension. After the capture of Antwerp by the Spaniards, 
in 158.5, the extensive commerce of which it had been the centre was removed to the 
ports of Holland, and principally to Amsterdam, which then attained to the distinction 
she long enjoyed, of the first commercial city of Kurope. 

In J6'02, the Dutch Kast India Company was formed; and notwithstanding the 
pernicious influence of that association, the Indian trade increased rapidly in magni- 
tude and importance. Ships fitted either for commercial or warlike purposes, and 
having a considerable number of soldiers on board, were sent out within a few years of 
the establishment of the company. Amboyna and the Moluccas were fir>£ wrested 
from the Portuguese, and with them the Dutch obtained the monopoly of the spice 
trade. Factories and fortifications were in no long time established, from Bussorah, near 
the mouth of the Tigris, in the Persian Gulph, along the coasts and islands of India as 
far as Japan. Alliances were formed with several of the Indian princes; and in many 
parts, particularly on the coasts of Ceylon, and in various districts of Malabar and 
Coromandel, they were themselves the sovereigns. Data via, in the large and fertile 
island of Java, the greater part of w^ich had been conquered by the Dutch, formed the 
centre of their Indian commerce; and though unhealthy, its port was excellent, and it 
was admirably situated for commanding the trade of the Kastern Archipelago. In 
16.51, they planted a colony at the Cape of Good Hope, which had been strangely 
neglected by the Portuguese. 

Every branch of commerce was vigorously prosecuted by the Dutch. Their trade 
with the Baltic was, however, by far the most extensive and lucrative of which they 
were in possession. Guicciardini mentions that the trade with Poland, Denmark, 
Prussia, &c., even before their revolt, was so very great, that fleets of .300 ships arrived 
twice a year at Amsterdam from Dantzic and Idvonia only; hut it increased pro- 
digiously during the latter part of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries. The great population of Holland, and the limited extent and unfruitful 
nature of the soil, render the inhabitants dependent on foreigners for the greater part of 
their supplies of corn. Die countries round the . Baltic have always furnished them 
with the principal part of those supplies; and it is from them that they have been in 
the habit of bringing timber, iroji, hemp and flax, pitch and tar, tallow, ashes, and other 
bulky articles required in the building of their houses and ships, and in various ma- 
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nufactures. Nothing, however, redounds so much to the credit of the Dutch, as the 
policy they have invariably followed with respect to the trade in corn. They have, at 
all times, had a large capital embarked in this business. The variations which are 
perpetually occurring in the harvests, early led them to engage very extensively in a 
sort of speculative corn trade. When the crops happened to be unusually productive, 
and prices low, they bought and stored up large quantities of grain, in the expectation 
of profiting by the advance that was sure to take place on the occurrence of an un- 
favourable year. Repeated efforts were made, in periods when prices were rising, to 
prevail on the government to prohibit exportation ; but they steadily refused to interfere. 
In consequence of this enlightened policy, Holland has long been the most important 
European entrepdt for corn; and her markets have on all occasions been furnished with 
the most abundant supplies. Those scarcities which aje so very disastrous in countries 
without commerce, or where the trade in corn is subjected to fetters and restraints, have 
not only been totally unknown in Holland, but became a copious source of wealth to 
her merchants, who then obtained a ready and advantageous vent for th<^ supplies ac- 
cumulated in .their warehouses. “ Amsterdam,” says Sir Walter Raleigh, “ is never 
without 7 00,00Q quarters of corn, none of it of the growth of Holland; and a dearth 
of only one year in any other part of Europe enriches Holland for seven years. In 
the course of a year and a half, during a scarcity in England, there were carried away 
from the ports of Southampton, Bristol, and Exeter alone, nearly 200,000/. ; and if 
London and the rest of England be included, there must have been 2,000,000/. more.” 
— — ( Observations touching Trade and Commerce, with the Hollander , Miscel. Works, vol. ii. ) 

Die very well informed author of the llichesse de la Hollander published in 1778, 
observes, in allusion to these circumstances, “ Que la disette de grains regne dans les 
quatre parties du monde; vous trouverez du froment, du seigle, ct d’autres grains a 
Amsterdam; ils n'y manquent jamais." — (Tome i. p. 876.) 

The Bank of Amsterdam was founded in 1609. r l*he principal object of this esta- 
blishment was to obviate the inconvenience and uncertainty arising from the circulation 
of the coins imported into Amsterdam from all parts of the world. The mere ban* who 
carried coin or bullion to the Bank obtained credit for an equal value in its books: this 
was called bank-money; and all considerable payments were effected by writing it off 
from the account of one individual to that of another. This establishment continued 
to flourish till the invasion of the French in 1795. 

Between the years 1651 and 1672, when the territories of the republic were invaded 
by the French, the commerce of Holland seems to have reached its* greatest height. 
De Witt estimates its increase from the treaty with Spain, concluded at Munster in 
16*48, to 1669, at fully a half. He adds, that during the war witjj Holland, Spain lost 
the greater part of her naval power; that since the peace, the Dutch had obtained most 
of the trade to that country, which had been previously carried on by the Hanseatic 
merchants and the English ; that almost all the coasting trade of Spain was carried 
on by E|g£ch shipping; that Spain had even been forced to hire Dutch ships to sail to 
her American possessions; and th#t so great was the exportation of goods from Holland 
to Spaiy, that all the merchandise brought from the Spanish West Indies was' not 
sufficient to make returns for them. 

At this period, indeed, the Dutch engrossed, not by mqpns of any artificial monopoly, 
but by the greater number of their ships, and their superior skill and economy in all 
that regarded navigation, almost the whole carrying trade of Europe. The value of 
the goods exported from France in Dutch bottoms, towards the middle of the fourteenth 
century, exceeded 40,000,000 livres; and the commerce yf England with the Low 
Countries was, for a very long period, almost entirely carried on in them. 

The business of marine insurance was largely and successfully prosecuted at Amster- 
dam; and the ordinances published in 1551, 1568, and 1570, contain the most judicious 
regulations for the settlement of such disputes as might arise in conducting this difficult 
but highly useful business. It is singular, however, notwithstanding the sagacity of the 
Dutch, and their desire to strengthen industrious habits, that they should have pro- 
hibited insurance upon lives. It was reserved for England to show the advantages that 
might be derived from this beautiful application of the science of probabilities. 

In 1690, Sir William Petty estimated the shipping of Europe at about 2,000,000 
tons, which he supposed to be distributed as follows: — viz. England, 500,000; 
France, 100,000; Hamburgh, Denmark, Sweden, and Dantzic, 250,000; Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Italy, 250,000; that of the Seven United Provinces amounting, according 
to him, to 900,000 tons, or to nearly one half of the whole tonnage of Europe ! No 
great dependence can, of course, be placed upon these estimates; but the probability is, 
that, had they been more accurate, the preponderance in favour of Holland would have 
been greater than it appears to be; for the official returns to the circulars addressed in 
1701 by the commissioners of customs to the officers at the different ports, show that 
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the whole mercantile navy of England amounted at that period* to only 261,222 tons, 
carrying 27,196 men. — — ( Alacp/itrr son's Annals of Oommerce, anno 1701.) 

It may, therefore, be fairly concluded that during the seventeenth century the foreign 
commerce and navigation of Holland was greater than that of all Europe besides; and 
yet the country which was the seat of this vast commerce had no native produce to 
export, nor even a piece of timber lit for ship-building. All had been the fruit of 
industry, economy, and a fortunate combination of circumstances. 

Holland owed this vast commerce to a variety of causes: partly to her peculiar situ- 
ation, the industry and economy of her inhabitants, the comparatively liberal and 
enlightened system of civil as well as of commercial policy adopted by the republic; and 
partly also to the wars and disturbances that prevailed in most European countries in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and prevented them from emulating the suc- 
cessful career of the Dutch. 

The ascendency of Holland as a commercial state l>egan to decline from about the 
commencement of last century. After the war terminated hy the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapcllc, the attention of the government of Holland was forcibly attracted to the state 
of the shipping and foreign commerce of the republic. The discovery of means by 
which their decline might be arrested, and the trade of the republic, if possible, restored 
to its ancient flourishing condition, became a prominent object in the speculations of 
every one who felt interested in the public welfare. In order to procure the most 
correct information on the subject, the Stadtholdcr, William IV., addressed the follow- 
ing queries to all the most extensive and intelligent merchants, desiring them to favour 
him with their answers-. — 

“ J. What is the actual state of trade? And if the same should be fouffd to In* dimi- 
nished and fallen to decay, then, 2. To inquire by what methods the same may be 
supported and advanced, or, if possible, restored to its former lustre, repute, and dig- 
nity? ” 

In ^|scussing these questions, the merchants were obliged to enter into an examin- 
ation, as well of the causes which had raised the commerce of Holland to the high pitch 
of prosperity to which it had once attained, as of those which had occasioned its subse- 
quent decline. It is stated that, though not of the same opinion upon all points, they, 
speaking generally, concurred as to those that were most important. When their 
answers had l>een obtained, anti compared with each other, the Stadtholdcr had a dis- 
sertation prepared from them, and other authentic sources, on the commerce of the 
republic, to which proposals were subjoined for its amendment. • Some of the principle* 
advanced in this dissertation apply to the case of Holland only; but most of them are 
of universal application and arc* not more comprehensive than sound. We doubt, indeed, 
whether the benefits resulting from religious toleration, political liberty, the security of 
property, and the freedom of industry, have ever been more clearly set forth than in this 
dissertation. It begins by an enumeration of the causes which contributed to advance 
the commerce of the republic to its former unexampled prosperity: these tUfcauthors 
divide into three classes, embracing under the first those that were natural and physical ; 
under the second, those they denominated moral; and under the third, those wiuch they 
considered adventitious and external; remarking on them in succession as follows: — 

“ I. The natural and physical cai/tes ar<* the advantages of the situation of the coiyitry, on the sea, 
and at the mouth of considerable rivers ; its situation between the northern and southern parts, which, 
by being in a manner the centre ol all Kuropo, made the republic become the general market, w here the 
merchants on both sides used to bring their superfluous commodities, in order to barter and exchange 
the same for other goods they wanted. 

“ Nor have the barrenness of country, and the necessities of the natives arising from that cause, 
less contributed to set them upon exerting all their application, industry, and utmost stretch of genius, 
to fetch from foreign countries what they stand in need of in their own, and to support themselves by 
trade. 

“ The abundance of fish in the neighbouring seas put them in a condition not only to supply their own 
occasions, but with the overplus to carry on a trade with foreigners, and out of the produce of the fishery 
to find an equivalent for what they wanted, through the sterility and narrow boundaries and extent of 
their own country. 

“ N. Among the moral and political causes are to be placed. The unalterable maxim and fundamental 
law relating to the free exercise of different religions , arul always to consider this toleration and con- 
nivance as the moet effectual means to draw foreigners from adjacent countries to settle and reside here, 
and so Income instrumental to the peopling of these provinces. 

“ The constant policy of the republic to make this country a perpetual, safe, and secure asylum for any 
persecuted and oppressed strangers. No alliance, no treaty, no regard for or solicitation of any potentate 
whatever, has at any time been able to weaken or destroy this law, or make the state recede from pro- 
tecting those who have fled to it for their own security and self-prcM*rvation. 

** Throughout the whole course of all the persecutions and oppressions that have occurred in other 
countries, the steady adherence of the republic to this fundamental lair has been the cause that many 
people have not only fled hither for refuge, with their w hole stock in ready cash, and their most valuable 
effects, but have also settled, and established many trades, fabrics, manufactories, arts, and sciences In 
this country, notwithstanding the first materials for the said fabrics and manufactories were almost wholly 
wanting in it, and not to be procured but at a great expense from foreign parts. 

“ The constitution of our form of government, and the liberty thus accruing to the citizen, are further 
reasons to which the growth of trade, and its establishment In the republic, may fairly be ascribed ; and 
alt her policy and laws are put upon such an equitable footing, that neither life, estates, nor dignities, 
depend on the caprice or arbitrary power of any single individual ; nor is there any room for any person. 
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who, by care, frugality, anti diligence, has once acquired an affluent fortune or estate, to fear a depriv- 
ation of them by any act of violence, oppression, or injustice. 

“ The administration of Justice in the country lias, in like manner, always been clear and impartial, 
and without distinction of superior or inferior rank, whether the parties have been rich or poor, or 
were this a foreigner and that a native ; and it were greatly to be wished we could at this day boast of 
such impartial quickness and despatch in all our legal processes, considering hflpw great an influence it 
has on trade. 

“ To sum up all, amongst the moral ami political causes of the former flourishing state of trade may be 
likewise placed the wisdom and prudence of the administration, the intrepid firmness of the councils, 
the faithfulness with which treaties and engagements were wont to be fulfilled and. ratified, and parlUm- 
larly the care and caution practised to preserve tranquillity and peace, and to decline instead of entering 
on a scene of w ar, merely to gratify the ambitious views of gaining fruitless or imaginary conquests. 

“ lly these moral and political maxims were the glory and reputation of the republic so far spread, and 
foreigners animated to place so great a confidence in the steady deti'rm inations of a state so wisely and 
prudently conducted, that a concourse of them stocked this country with an augmentation of inhabitants 
and useful hands, whereby its trade? and opulence were from time to time increased. 

“ 111. Amongst the adventitious and external causes of the rise and flourishing state of our trade may 
be reckoned — # 

“ That at the time when the best ami wisest maxims were adopted in the republic as the means of 
making trade flourish, they were noglerted in almost .all other countries ; and any one reading the his- 
tory of those times may easily discover that the persecutions on account of religion, throughout Spain, 
llrahant, Flanders, and many other states and kingdoms, have powerfully promoted the establishment of 
commerce in the republic. 

“ To this happy result, and tlio settling of manufacturers in our country, the long continuance of the 
civil wars in France, which were afterwards carried on in Germany, England, and divers other parts, 
have also very much contributed. 

“ It must be. add(*d, in the last place, that during our most burthensome and heavy wars with Spain 
and Portugal (however ruinous that period was for commerce otherwise), these powers had both neglected 
their navy; whilst the navy of the republic, by a conduct directly the reverse, was at the same time 
formidable, and in a capacity not only to protect the trade of its own subjects, but to annoy and crush 
that of their enemies in all quarters.” * 

We believe £>ur readers will agree with us in thinking that these statements reflect 
the greatest credit on the merchants and government of Holland. Nothing, as it 
appears to us, could he conceived more judicious than the account they give of the 
causes which principally contributed to render Holland a great commercial common- 
wealth. The central situation of the country, its command of some of the principal 
inlets to the Continent, and the necessity under which the inhabitants have been pjaced, 
in consequence of the barrenness of the soil and its liability to he overflowed, to exert 
all their industry and enterprise, are circumstances that seem to he in a great degree 
peculiar in Holland. But though there can he no doubt that their influence has been 
very considerable, no one will pretend to say that it is to he compared for a moment 
with the influence of those free institutions, which, fortunately, are not the exclusive 
attributes of any particular country, but have flourished in Phoenicia, Greece, England, 
and America, as well as in Holland. 

Many dissertations have been written to account for the decline of the commerce of 
Holland. But, if we mistake not, its leading causes may be classed under two pro- 
minent heads: viz. first, the natural growth of commerce and navigation in other coun- 
tries ; and, second, the weight of taxation at home. During the period when the 
republic rose to great eminence as a commercial state, England, France, and Spain, 
distracted' hv civil and religious dissensions, or engrossed wholly by schemes of foreign 
conquest, were unable to apply their energies to the cultivation of commerce, or to 
withstand the competition of so industrious a people as the Dutch. They, therefore, 
were under the necessity of allowing the greater part of their foreign, and even of their 
coasting trade, to he carried on in Dutch bottoms, and under, the superintendence of 
Dutch factors. But after the accession of Eouis XIV. and the ascondenc^of Cromwell 
had put an end to internal commotions in France and England, the energies of these 
two great nations began to he directed to pursuits of which the Dutch had hitherto 
enjoyed almost a monopoly. It was not to he supposed that when tranquillity and a 
regular system of government had been established in France and England, their active 
and enterprising inhabitants would submit to see one of their most valuable branches of 
industry in the hands of the foreigners. The Dutch ceased to he the carriers of Eu- 
rope, without any fault of their own. Their performance of that function necessarily 
terminated as soon as other nations became possessed of a mercantile marine, and were 
able to do for themselves what had previously been done for them by their neighbours. 

Whatever, therefore, might have been the condition of Holland in other respects, the 
natural advance of rival nations must inevitably have stripped her of a large portion of 
the commerce she once possessed. But the progress of decline seems to have been con- 
siderably accelerated, or rather, perhaps, the efforts to arrest it were rendered inef- 
fectual, by the extremely heavy taxation to which she was subjected, occasioned by the 
unavoidable expenses incurred in the revolutionary struggle with Spain, and the subse- 
quent wars with France and England. 'Ilic necessities of the state led to the imposi- 
tion of taxes on corn, on flour when it was ground at the mill, and on bread when it 
came from the oven ; on butter, and fish, and fruit ; on income and legacies ; the sale of 


** The Dissertation was translated Into English, and published at London In 17M. We have quoted 
from the translation. 
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houses ; and, in short, almost every article of either necessity or convenience. Sir William 
Temple mentions that in his time — and taxes were greatly increased afterwards one 
fish sauce was in common use, which directly paid no fewer than thirty different duties 
of excise ; and it a common saying at Amsterdam, that every dish of fish brought 
to tafite was paid for once to the fishermen, and six times to the state. 

The pernicious influence of this heavy taxation has been ably set forth by the author 
of the Rich esse de hi Hollands , and other well-informed writers ; and it has also been 
very forcibly pointed out in the Dissertation already referred to, drawn up from the 
communications of the Dutch merchants. “ Oppressive taxes,” it is there stated, 
“ must be placed at the head of all the causes that have co-operated to the prejudice 
and discouragement of trade ; and it may be justly said, that it can only he attributed 
to them that the trade of this country lias been diverted out of its channel, and trans- 
ferred to our neighbours, and must alaily be still more and more alienated and shut out 
from us, unless the progress thereof. l>e stopped by some quick and effectual remedy : 
nor is it difficult to see, from these contemplations on the state of our trade, that the 
same will be effected by no other means than a diminution of all duties . 

“ In former times this was reckoned the only trading state in Europe ; and foreign- 
ers were content to pay the taxes, as well on the goods they brought hither, as oil 
those they came here to buy ; without examining whether they could evade or save 
them, by fetching the goods from the places where they were produced, and carrying 
others to the places where they were consumed : in short, they paid us our taxes with 
pleasure, without any farther inquiry. 

“ But, since the last century, the system of trade is alterocFfdl over Europe: foreign 
nations, seeing the wonderful effect of our trade, and to what an eminence we had risen 
only by means thereof, they did likewise apply themselves to it ; and, to save our duties, 
sent their superfluous products beside our country, to the places where they are most 
consumed ; and in return for the same, furnished themselves from the first hands with 
what they wanted.” 

But, notwithstanding this authoritative exposition of the pernicious effects resulting 
from the excess of taxation, the necessary expenses of the state were so great as to 
render it impossible to make any sufficient reductions. And, with the exception of the 
transit trade carried on through the Rhine and the Meuse, which is in a great measure 
independent of foreign competition, and the American trade, most of the other branches 
of the foreign trade of Holland, though still very considerable, continue in a compara-. 
tively depressed state. 

In consequence principally of the oppressiveness of taxation, but partly, too, of the 
excessive accumulation of capital that had taken place while the Dutch engrossed the 
carryirfg trade of Europe, profits in Holland were reduced towards the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and have ever since continued extremely low. This circumstance 
would of itself have sapped the foundations of her commercial greatness. Her capital- 
ists, who could hardly expect to clear more than two or three per cent, of nett profit 
by any sort of undertaking carried on at home, were tempted to vest their capital in 
other countries, and to speculate in loans to foreign governments. There are the best 
reasons for thinking that the Dutch were, until very lately, the largest creditors of any 
nation in Europe. It is impossible, indeed, to form any accurate estimate of what the 
sums owing <4fcem by foreigners previously to the late French war, or sat present, may 
amount to ; but there can be no doubt that at the former period the amount was 
immense, and that it is still very considerable. M. Derneunier ( JDictionnaire de l* Eco- 
nomic Politique , tom. iii. p. 720. ) states the amount of capital lent by the Dutch to 
foreign governments, exclusive of the large sums lent to France during the American 
war, at seventy-three millions sterling. According to the author of the Richesse de la 
Hollands (ii. p. 292.), the sums lent to France and England only, previously to 1778, 
amounted to 1,500,000 livres tournois, or sixty millions sterling. And besides these, 
vast sums were lent to private individuals in foreign countries, both regularly as loans 
at interest, and in the shape of goods advanced at long credits. So great was the 
difficulty of finding an advantageous investment for money in Holland, that Sir William 
Temple mentions, that the payment of any part of the national debt was looked upon 
by the creditors as an evil of the first magnitude. “ They receive it,” says he, “ with 
tears, not knowing how to dispose of it to interest with such safety and ease.” 

Among the subordinate causes which contributed to the decline of Dutch commerce, 
or which have, at all events, prevented its growth, we may reckon the circumstance of 
the commerce with India having been subjected to the trammels of monopoly. De 
Witt expresses his firm conviction, that the abolition of the East India Company would 
have added very greatly to the trade with the East ; and no doubt can now remain in 
the mind of any one, that such would have been the case.* The interference of the 

* For proof* of thl», »ec the article on the Commerce of Holland in the Edinburgh llcvJew, No. 102., 
from which most part of these statements have been taken. 
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administration in regulating -the mode in which some of the most important branches of 
industry should be carried on, seems also to have been exceedingly injurious. Every 
proceeding with respect to the herring fishery, for example, was regulated by the orders 
of government, carried into effect under the inspection of officers^ appointed for that 
purpose. Some of these regulations* were exceedingly vexatious. The period when 
the fishery might begin was fixed at five minutes past twelve o’clock of the night of the 
24th of June ! and the master and pilot of every vessel leaving Holland for the fishery 
were obliged to make oath that they would respect the regulation. The species o£salt 
to be made use of in curing different sorts of herrings was also fixed by law ; and there 
were endless regulations with respect to the size of the barrels, the number and thick- 
ness of the staves of which they were to be made ; the gutting and packing of the 
herrings; the branding of the barrels, & c. &c. — ( IJistoire des Peches, 8fc. dans les Mers 
du Nord, tom. i. chap. 24. ) These regulations were intended to secure to the Hol- 
landers that superiority which they had early attained in the fishery, and to prevent the 
reputation of their herrings from being injured by the bad faith of individuals. 13ut 
their real effect was precisely the reverse of this. By tying up the fishers to a system 
of routine, they prevented them from making any improvements ; while the facility of 
counterfeiting the public marks opened a much wider door to fraud, than would have 
been opened had government wisely declined interfering 1 ft the matter. 

In despite, however, of the East India monopoly, ami the regulations now described, 
the commercial policy of Holland lias been more liberal than that of any other nation. 
And in consequence, a country not more extensive than Wales, and naturally not more 
fertile, conquered, indeed^ in a great measure from the sea, has accumulated a popula- 
tion of upwards of two millions; has maintained wars of unexampled duration with 
the most powerful monarchies; and, besides laying out immense sums in works of 
utility and ornament at home, has been enabled to lend hundreds of millions to fo- 
reigners. 

During the occupation of Holland by the French, first as 9 dependent state, and 
subsequently as an integral part of the French empire, her foreign trade was almost 
entirely destroyed. Her colonies were successively conquered by England ; and, in 
addition to the loss of her trade, she was burdened with fresh taxes. But such was the 
vast accumulated wealth of the Dutch, their prudence, and energy, that the influence 
of these adverse circumstances was far less injurious than could have been imagined ; 

> and, notwithstanding all the losses she had sustained, and the long interruption of her 
commercial pursuits, Holland continued, at her emancipation from the yoke of the 
•French in 1814, to be the richest country in Eurupe 1 Java, the Moluccas, and most 
of her other colonies were then restored, and she is now in the enjoyment of a large 
foreign trade. Iler connection with Belgium was an unfortunate one for hdflfc coun- 
tries. The union was not agreeable to either party, and was injurious to Holland. 
Belgium was an agricultural and manufacturing country ; and was inclined, in imita- 
tion of the French, to lay restrictions on the importation of most sorts of raw and 
manufacturer! produce. A policy of this sort was directly oppo^fcd to the interests and 
the ancient practice of the Dutch. But though their deputies prevented the restrictive 
system from being carried to the extent proposed by the Belgians, they were unable to 
prevent it from being carried to an extent that materially affected the trade of Holland. 
Whatever, therefore, may be the consequences as to Belgium, there can be little doubt 
that the separation of the two divisions of the kingdom of the Netherlands will redound 
to the advantage of Holland. It must ever he for the interest of England, America, 
and all trading nations, to maintain the independence of a state by whose means their 
productions find a. ready access to the great continental markets. It is to be hoped 
that the Dutch, profiting by past experience, will adopt such a liberal and conciliatory 
system towards the natives of Java, as may enable them to avail themselves to the full 
of the various resources of that noble island. And if they do this, and freely open 
their ports, with as few restrictions as possible, to the ships and commodities of all 
countries, Holland may still be the centre of a very extensive commerce, and may con- 
tinue to preserve a respectable place among mercantile nations. Even at this moment, 
after all the vicissitudes they have undergone, llie Dutch are, beyond all question, the 
most opulent and industrious of European nations. And their present, 110 less than 
their former state, shows that a free system of government, security, and the absence of 
restrictions on industry, can overcome almost every obstacle ; “ can convert the stand- 
ing pool and lake into fat meadows, cover the barren rock with verdure, and make the 
desert smile with flowers.” 

ANCHOR, (hr. Ancrc ; Eat. Anchor a ; Gr. hyKvpa), a well-known maritime instru- 
ment used in the mooring or fastening of ships. It consists of a shank having two 
hooked arms at one end, and at the other end a bar, or stock, at right angles to the 
•arms, with a ring to which the cable is fastened. The nrnis, shank, and ring should be 
made of the very best and toughest iron ; the stock is for the most part of oak, but it 
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is frequently also, especially in the smaller anchors, made pi iron. On being let go, or 
cast into the water, the anchor sinks rapidly to the bottom, and is thrown by the stock 
into such a position that the fluke, or point of one of the arms, is sure to strike the 
ground perpendicularly, and being kept in that direction, unless the bottom be particu- 
larly hard or rocky, sinks into it, ami cannot be tfislodgcd, where the ground is not soft 
or oozy, without a violent effort. hen the anchor is dislodged, it is said, by the 
sailors, to come home. 

Seeing that the safety and preservation of ships and crews are very frequently depend- 
ent on their anchors and cables, it is needless to say that it is of the utmost importance 
that these should be of tlie most approved quality and construction. 

Kvorv ship has, or ought to have, three principal anchors; viz. 1st, the sheet anchor, 
the largest of all, and only let down in eases of danger, or when the vessel is riding in 
a gale of wind : 2d. the best twicer anchor; and, :*d, the small Ixtu'er anchor. 'Hicre arc, 
besides, smaller anchors for mooring in rivers, porfcs, &c. The largest class of men-of- 
war have six or seven anchors. The weight of an anchor is determined principally by 
the tonnage ; it being usual to allow, for every 20 tons of a ship’s burden, l cwt. for 
the weight of her best bower anchor ; so that this anchor in a ship of 400 tons should 
weigh about 20 cwt., or a ton. 

To ciist . or let go. the anchor , is t^ct the anchor fall from the ship’s bows into the water, so that it may 
take hoUl of the ground. 

To drag the anchor, is to make it come home ; that is, to dislodge it from its bod, and to drag it mcr or 
through the ground. This may be occasioned by the anchor being too light, by tin* violent straining of 
the cable in a storm or a current, by the too great hardness or soilness of the ground, Ac. 

To weigh the anchor, is to dislodge it from its hold, ami heave it up by means of the capstan, Ac. 

[.air as to Anchors left, parted from, ,yr — Hy the 1 A 2 Geo. 4. c. 7'*. pilots and other persons taking 
possession of anchors, battles, and other ship materials parted with, cut from, or left by any vessel, whe- 
ther in distress or otherwise, shall give notice of the same to a deputy vice-admiral, or his agent, within 
forty-eight hours, on pain of being considered as receivers of stolen goods ; and if any person shall 
know ingly and w ilfully purchase any such anchor. Ac. that shall have been so obtained, w ithout its being 
so reported, he shall beneld to be a receiver of stolen goods, ami suffer tin* like punishment as fora mis- 
demeanour at common law- or be liable to be transported for seven tears, at tin* discretion of the court. 
Any master of a ship nr v«^el outward-bound finding or taking on board any anehor, Ac. shall make a 
true entry of the circumstance in the log-lxxok of such slop or vessel, reporting the same by the first 
possible opportunity to the Trinity House, and on his return shall deliver the article to thp deputy vice- 
admiral, or his agent, nearest to the port where he shall arrive, under a j>enalty of not more than fvWi/. 
nor less than 3-7., on conviction before a magistrate on the oath of one w itness, one half to go to the 
informer, the other half to the Merchant Seamen's Society, established by 20 Geo. 3. c. 3H. ; he shall also 
forfeit double the value of the article to the ow ner. And ex cry pilot, hoveller, iKiatman, Sec. who shall 
conxey any anchor, Ac. to any foreign harbour, port, creek, or hay, and sell and dispose of the same, shall 
be guilty of felony, and be transported for any term not exceeding seven years. — (Sec S.xn.xiit.) 

Invention of the Anchor. — 'litis instrument, admirable alike for its simplicity and 
effect, is of very considerable antiquity. It was not, however, known in the earliest 
ages. ^T’he President tie Goguet has shown that it was not used hy the Greeks till 
after Trojan xvar ; and that they were then accustomed to moor their ships hy 

means of largo stones cast into the sea. a practice which still subsists in some rude na- 
tions. — ( Origin of I^ncs, vol. ii. p. !5:>0. Eng. trails.) Pliny ascribes the invention of 
the anchor to the Tyrrhenians. — ( Hist. Sat. lib. vii. cap. 56.) At first it ^ail only one 
arm, the other being added at a subsequent period; some authors say, hy Anacharsis 
the Scythian. — ( Origin of f.aws t vol. i. p. 2f KJ. ) Since this remote epoch, the form 
and construction of the instrument seem to have undergone very little change. 

ANCTIORAGK, or ANCHORING GROUND. Good anchoring ground 
should neither be too hard nor too soft ; for, in the first ease the anehor is apt not to 
take a sufficient hold, and in the other to drag. Mile best bottom is a stiff* clay, and 
next to it a firm sand. In a rocky bottom the flukes of tlie anchor are sometimes torn 
away, and hempen cables are liable to chafe and be cut through. It is also essential 
to a good anchorage that tlie water be neither too deep nor too shallow'. When too 
deep, the pull of the cable, being nearly perpendicular, is apt to jerk the anchor out of 
the ground ; and when too shallow, the ship is exposed to the danger, when riding in 
a storm, of striking the bottom. Where a ship is in water that is land-locked, anti out 
of the tide, the nature of the ground is of comparatively little importance. 

The anchorage of ships, especially ships of war, being a subject of great importance to the naval and 
commercial interests of the kingdom, several statutes have been enacted with respect to it. The first 
which it is necessary to notice here is 10 tie o. 2. c. 22. It prohibits masters of ships from casting out bal- 
last. or rubbish of any kind, into any harbour or channel, except on the land where the tide never coincs, 
on pain of forfeiting not more than 5 /. nor loss than 50*. on conviction In-fore a justice on viexv, or on the 
with of one witness, or of being committed to prison for two months; which penalty Is Increased to lo/., 
over and above? the expense of removing the same, by 54 Cleo. 3. e. 1 59. In pursuance of the same object, 
54 Geo. 3. c. 15'). enables tlie Lords of the Admiralty to establish regulations for the preservation of the 
king's moorings or anchorage, as well as for those of merchant ships, in all the ports, harbours, channels, 
Ac. Ac. of the United Kingdom, as far ns the tide flow s, where or near to which his Majesty has, or may 
hereafter have, any docks, dock-yards, arsenals, wharfs, or moorings. It prohibits all descriptions of pri- 
vate ships from being moored or anchored, or placed in any of his Majesty’s moorings, Ac. without special 
licence obtained from the Admiralty, or other persons appointed to grant such licences, on pain of for- 
feiting not exceeding 10/., one moiety to his Majesty, the other to the informer, on conviction befor:? any 
justice of the peace or commissioner of the navy. 

It further prohibits the breaming of private vessels in such places otherwise than appointed by the said 
authority of thy Admiralty; and the receiving or having gunpowder, beyond a certain limited quantity. 
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under a penalty of ft/. for every five pounds’ weight of such powder beyond the quantity allowed. It pro- 
hibits likewise all such private vessels in any such places having any guns on board shotted or loaded 
with ball, as well as firing and discharging any such before sun-rising and after sun-setting, under a 
penalty of ft/. for every gun so shotted, and 10/. for every gun so fired. It further gives to every officer of 
vessels a£ wnr, to harbour-masters, and others in their aid, a right of search in all private vessels so 
moored in such places, and inflicts a penalty of 10/. on resistance. 

Anchorage also means a duty laid on ships for the use of the port or harbour. 

ANCHOVY ( Er. Anchors; It. Acciughe ; Lat. Kncrasicolus ), a small fish -( Olvpea 
encrasi coins Lin. ), common in the Mediterranean, resembling the sprat. Those brought 
from Gorgona in the Tuscan Sea are esteemed the best. They should be chosen small, 
fresh pickled, white outside and red within. Their backs should be round. Hie sar- 
dine, a fish which is flatter and larger than the anchovy, is frequently substituted for 
it. About 120,000 lbs. are annually entered for home consumption. 

ANGKLICA, a large umbelliferous plant, with hollow jointed stalks, of which there 
are several varieties. It grows wild, and is cultivated in moist places near London, 
and in most European countries from Lapland to Spain. Its roots are thick, ilesliy, 
and resinous ; have a fragrant agreeable smell, and a bitterish pungent taste, mixed 
with a pleasant sweetness glowing on the lips and palate for a long time after they have 
been chewed. To preserve them, they must be thoroughly dried, and kept in a well- 
aired place. The other parts of the plant have the same taste and flavour as the roots, 
but in an inferior degree. The leaves and seeds do not retain their virtues when kept. 
The London confectioners make a sweetmeat of the tender stems. The faculty used 
to direct that none but the roots of Spanish angelica should be kept by the druggists. 
In Norway the roots are sometimes used as bread, and in Iceland the stalks are eaten 
with butter. Here the plant is used only in confectionary and the materia medica. — 
( I. avis' s Mat. Mai,; lias's Gyclopazdia, Sec.) 

The duty of 4s. per cwt. on Angelica produced, in 1840, 88/. 4$. Cm/., showing that 441 cwt. had been 
entered for home consumption. 

ANISEED ( l'r. An is ; It. Anise ; Lat. Anisnm), a small seed of an oblong shape. 
It is cultivated in Germany, blit the* best comes from Alicant in Spain. It is also a 
product of China, whence it is exported. It should be chosen fresh, large, plump, 
newly dried, of a good smell, and a sweetish aromatic taste. 

The duty of ft s. a cwt. on aniseed produced, in 1840, 78/. fts. 10rf., showing that 31ft cwt. had been entered 
for consumption. 

ANKER, a liquid measure at Amsterdam. It contains about K>-f gallons English 
wine measure. 

ANN OTTO, or ARNOTTO ( Er. liocou ; Ger. Orlcan ; It. Qriana), a species of 
red dye formed of the pulp enveloping the seeds of the liixa Orellana, a plant common 
in South America, and the East and West Indies; but dye is made, at least to any 
extent, only in the first. It is prepared by macerating the pods in boiling water, ex- 
tracting the seeds, and leaving the pulp to subside ; the fluid being subsequently drawn 
off, the residuum, with which* oil is sometimes mixed up, is placed in shallow vessels 
and gradually dried in the shade. It is of two sorts, viz . Jlag or cake , and roll annotto. 
The first, which is by far the most important article in a commercial point of view, is 
furnished almost wholly by Cayenne. It is imported in square cakes, weighing 2 or 3 
lbs. each, wrapped in banana leaves. When well made, it should be of a bright yellow 
colour, soft to the touch, and of a good consistence. It imparts a deep but not durable 
orange colour to silk and cotton, and is used for that purpose by the dyers. Roll 
annotto is principally brought from llrazil. The rolls are small, not exceeding 2 or 3 
oz. in weight ; it is hard, dry, and compact, brownish on the outside, and of a beautiful 
red colour within. The latter is the best of all ingredients for the colouring of cheese 
and butter; and is now exclusively used for that purpose in all the llritish and in some 
of the continental dairies. In Gloucestershire it is the practice to allow an ounce of 
annotto to a cwt. of cheese ; in Cheshire, 8 dwts. are reckoned sufficient for a cheese 
of 60 lbs. When genuine, it neither affects the taste nor the smell of cheese or butter. 
The Spanish Americans mix annotto with their chocolate, to which it gives a beautiful 
tint. ( Gray's Supplement to the Pharmacopoeias ; Loudon's Eticyc. of Agriculture , <md 
private information.') 

At an average of the years 1840 and 1841, ‘29G, 821 lbs. annotto were entered for home consumption. 
Previously to 183*2 the duty on Hag annotto was 18s. 8 tf. a cwt., and on other sorts ft/. 1 '2s. ; but the duty 
was then reduced to la. a cwt. on the former, and to 4s. on the latter, and is now Is. a cwt. on both sorts. 
The price of flag annotto varies in the market from ft</. to 7 d. per lb., and of roll from Is. to Is. Gd. 

ANNUITIES. See Interest and Annuities. 

ANTIMONY (Ger. and Du. Spiesglas ; Er. Antiinoine ; It. Antimonio ; Rus, Anti - 
monia ; Lat. Antimonium ), a metal wRieli, when pure, is of a greyish white colour, and has 
9 . good deal of brilliancy, showing a radiated fracture when broken; it is converted by 
exposure to heat and air into a white oxide, which sublimes in vapours. It is found in 
Saxony and the Hartz, also in Cornwall, Spain, Erance, Mexico, Siberia, the Eastern 
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Islands, and Martaban in Popru. Wc are at present wholly supplied with this metal 
from Singapore, which receives it from Borneo ; it is imported in the shape of ore, and 
commonly as ballast. It is about as hard as gold ; its specific gravity is about <> *7 ; it 
is easily reduced to a very fine powder ; its tenacity is such that a rod of ^th of an inch 
diameter is capable of supporting 10 lbs. weight. Antimony is used in medicine, and 
in the composition of metal types for printing. The ores of antimony are soft, and 
vary in colour from light lead to dark lead grey ; their .specific gravity varies from 
4*4wto 6*8; they possess a metallic lustre, are brittle, and occur in the crystallised 
massive forms. ( Thomson's Chemistry , anil private in formation . ) 

ANTWERP, the principal sea-port of Belgium, lat. 51° 18' 16* N. , long. 4° 24' 10" E. 
A large, well-built, and strongly fortified city, on the Scheldt. Pop. in 18:16, 75,863. 
Previously to its capture by the Spaniards, under Earnest’, in 1585, Antwerp was one 
of the greatest commercial cities of Europe; but it suffered much by that event. In 
1648, at the treaty of Westphalia, it was stipulated by Spain and Holland, that the 
navigation of the Scheldt should he shut up ; a stipulation which was observed till the 
occupation of llelgium by the French, when it was abolished. In 1803, the improve- 
ment of the harbour was begun, and extensive new docks and warehouses have since 
been constructed. Ships of the largest burden come up to the town, and goods destined 
for the interior are forwarded with the greatest facility by means of canals and railways. 
Almost all the foreign trade of Belgium is at present centred in Antwerp, which has 
again become a place of much commercial importance. 

Goods may be warehoused in Antwerp en entrepdt, at the rates of charge specified in a fixed tariff. 
The exports chiefly consist of flax, cotton and linen manufactured goods, refined sugar, glass, zinc, oak- 
bark, grain and seeds, lace, Xr. The imports consist principally of coffee, sugar, and other colonial pro- 
ducts, cotton stuffs, and other manufactured goods, corn, raw cotton, leather, timber, tobacco, wool, rice, 
dye-stuffs, salt, wines, fruit*. %Ac. A large proportion of the imports not being intended for home con- 
sumption, but for transit to other countries, their amount is always much greater than the amount of tho 
exports. Of the total value of the articles imported into Antwerp in 1*39, amounting to V7 *0 fr. 

Hi. sterling), those supplied by Kngland were woitli very near 3b, 000,000 fr. , ditto by Russia, 
1-1,360, 900 fr. ; ditto by the Unit' d States. **,217,800 fr. ; ditto by France, 7.030,200 fr., Ac The principal 
articles were cott’ee, worth 14,7 15,500 fr. ; gram and seeds, 13,93b, *oo fr. ; sugar, 11,430>U0 fr. ; woven 
fabrics, 1 1,339, 100 fr. ; raw cotton, 3,225,2<*> fr. ; metal*. 4, *72, 300 fr., Ac. The total value ot the articles 
exported during the same year was 3'V*3<),000 fr. ( 1 .425, I4W. ), w hereof those sent to Kngland were worth 
14,349,100 fr. ; ditto to Holland, 3.777, *>00 fr. ; the Hansc Towns, 4,320,200 fr. 

Money. Weights, and Measures. — The French system of monies, weights, and measures has been 
adopted in Belgium. Formerly accounts were kept in florins worth Ijp. *|r/. sterling. The quintal for- 
merly in use, and still sometimes referred to, = 103$ lbs. avoirdupois. In 1*37 the Commercial 
Bank, a joint-stock association, was founded in Antw erp. It has a capital of 25,noo,ooo fr. { I ,»mo,'iuO/. 
sterling), divided into 23,000 shares of 1,000 fr. each, and transacts all sorts of banking business. Here also 
are two considerable insurance companies. The railway from Antwerp to Brussels, £*4 miles in length, 
has been signally successful, and has been of great advantage to Ixith cities, but especially to Antwerp. 

Custom-house Regulations. — < uptains of ships arriving at Antwerp, or any of the Belgian port*, must 
make, w ithin 21 hour*, a declaration in w riting of the goods of which their cargo consist*, specifying the 
marks arid numbers of the Kale*, parcel*. \c., their value, according to the current price at the time 
w hen the declaration is made, the name of tin; ship or vessel, as well a* that of the captain, and of the 
country to which she Ijclongs, Ac. 

Port Charges. — These, as w ill be seen from tho subjoined statement, are rather heavy. 

Account of Fort Charges at Antwerp on a national Ship, or on a fdVoigri privileged Ship of 230 Ton*, 
arriving with a Cargo, discharging the same, and clearing out in Ballast. 

fr*. cnl». fr,. cnls. 

1. Custom-house offlrrTs from Flushing, nliout VI O ; 11. For the cooking hnu<e* in the dock, four 

V. PtloCige from *» a to Flushing, 17 J Hitch feet l.Vi O week* - - . I'i 0 

Ditto from Flushing to Antuerp, 1 .1 ditto lHO O 1?. It.UI.vst, 1 Of) lust*, at 2 fr. jxnr hint - - 20u O 

■T Pilot , for moving the vessel into the dock - V <» 14. Surveyor's vi, it of the vessel outward* in hal- 

1. Charge* for clearing in at Ftu*hing - - .I’i O la-t - - - - - 14 30 

Lt-.ul* put to tli« hatches lijf the Custom -house, 1 I. To pilot, for moving the vessel into the river -VO 

anil sealing the ship’s provisions, aliout - 12 O 1'. 'IV.itcr-t-ailitf s certifi. ate, in an«l out - V ’> .V) 

G. Ilarhour dues ainl fjuay money - * 6 O 19. (harterpart y and stamps (if requimb -HO 

7. Toitn ige dutj on V ’O tons, at 1 fr. 80 centime* . 17- Jlrok rage on 2 Vi tons, at 23 cent . ikt ton - 1S7 3o 

(*t ton, and duty 13 centimes, and IH- I'o the excise, for town dues on ship's pTovuions, 

stamp* 7 V fra. ----- .Vvl 0 t li-irani e in and out - - lfi O 

Clearance, psss(>ort of the tonnage duty, mea- I!). Pilotage to Flushing on 1 V rift - • - 112 O 

suring, and stamp* - - - Vl '(> V<). Ditto front Flushing to sea, and clearing charges 

9. Custom hou-^ clearance, certificate outwards - W .70 there - - - - - lid O 

In. iJock duty on 2-bo tons, at 32 centimes for three _ 21. Camelling custom -hous« bonds, po«tigm, uid 

months ..... j.io 0 Mmll f»|H-n*ei ... - 10 0 

V2. Pilotage office for hooking the vesael - - X 0 

N. B. All vessels leaving Antwerp must ho provided with a surveyor’s certificate that they are sea- 
worthy. When in ballast, this certificate cost* from 6 fr. to 13 fr. 50 cent. ; when loaded, from 10 fr. 
to 30 fr., according to the burden of the vessel, besides II fr. 40 cent, for crtiflcate of tribunal. The 
cooking house duties depend on the size of the vessel, and must be paid whether the house be used 
or j/ot. 

Shipping In IH39 there entered the port of Antw erp I 182 ship* of the burden of 202,038 tons, whereof 

337 ships wore from England, 231 from Russia, 109 from France, 44 from the United .States, Ac. In 1*38 
there belonged to Antwerp 01 vessels fof which 2 were steamers) of the burden of 9,357 tons. From 
4,000 to 5,000 passengers arrive annually at the city by the steam-packets from England. We subjoin a 
Statement of the Imports, Ac. (See 'table, next page.) 

Conditions under v kich Goods are sold. — On good* generally 2 per cent, is allowed for payment In 20 
days, and J|> per cent, on credit of 6 weeks or 2 months. On cottons, at 20 days* credit, 3 per cent, are 
allowed, and 1$ per cent, on a credit of 2 or 3 months. On ashes, hides, and sugar, 3 per cent for 20 
days, and 1$ per cent, for three months’ credit. m 

For further information as to the trade, Ac. of Antwerp, see Ileusehling, Sla/istiquc ( H nr rale rfe la 
Belgique ; Macgregor’s Commercial Tariff, art. Belgium ; the Revile Commercialc ct Maritime 
d' Anvers, Ac. 
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Statement of the Imports and Sales of some of the principal Articles imported into Antwerp in 1840, 1841, 
and 1842, with the Stocks on hand on the 31st of December each Year. 


Ashes | HuwJian - ” - 

Cottee - 
Cotton - 

l-lidf*. South American 
Indigo, from Holland 


Campeachy I/igwood 
fustic — 

Sou iti -Sea Oil 


- hect. 
eluding tuna 


Imports In 

Sales In 

Stocks 

on 31»t 

Dec. 

18 

0. 

1841. | 1842. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1840. 

1841. j 

1842. 

1 1 

02 1 

10,026; 

13,887 

13,221 

9,826 

1 1 ,587 


l, 2 oo| 

3,500) 


o.it; 

1,900: 

917 

1 ,636 

1 ,750 

1 ,097 

loo 

250 

loo 

IK 

(MM) 

13,KOtT 

21,700 

18,500 

14,100 

18,400 

3,oo<» 

2,700 

6,0*0 

53 

227 

40,367 j 

33,478 

42,827 

32,442 

36,403 

17,000 

24,925 

22,000 

2 MS 

8-IO 

684,699 ' 

21,021 

270,840 

557,039 

502,881 

15,000 

42,660 

60,848) 


487 

6 44 j 

359 

485 

609 

508 

192 

227 

78 


113 

232 

315 

108 

143 

336 

80 

45 

21 

1 

111 

07 5 1 

440 

1,714 

1,075 

540 

GOO 

500 

400 

6 

47K 

7,187 

19,826 

8,778 

5,987 

11,726 

1,200 

2,400 

10,500 

0 

130 

6,270 

8,222 

9,336 

6,720 

7,572 

800 

350 

1,000 

30 

,03 1 

31,389 

22,625 

37,531 

25,889 

26,125 

6,000. 

11,500 

8,000 

17 

,000 

13,500 

13,300 

1 6,500 

11,900 

16,900 

. 4,000| 

5,600 

2,000 


738 

• 1,500 

2,560 

2,056 

1 ,250 

2,510 

300' 

550 

COO 

7 

,401 

9,228' 

12,808 

8,126 

7,571 

12,5601 

75i 

1,792 

2,100 

2 

,430 

3.900 

2,310 

1,880 

3,2,0 

3,1101 

750; 

1,450 

650 


1 75 

820 

780 

1 295 

530 

550 

HO 1 

430 

660 

27 

,540 

19,000 , 

19,000 

17,340 

28,000 

18,560. 

11,000 

2,OOOi 

2,500 

1 7 

,ooo 

5,500 

5,700 

received 

from He 

>11 ami bjr 

the Interior. 



APPLES, the fruit of the Pyrus Xfalus, or apple tree. It is very extensively culti- 
vated in most temperate climates. An imu\ense variety and quantity of excellent apples 
are raised in England, partly for the table, and partly for manufacturing into cider. 
Those employed for the latter purpose are comparatively harsh and austere. The 
principal cider counties are Hereford, Monmouth, Gloucester, Worcester, Somerset, and 
Devon. Mr. Marshall estimated the produce of the first four at 30,000 hhds. a year, 
of which Worcester is supposed to supply 10,000 ; but it is now probably much greater. 
Half a hogshead of eider may be expected, in ordinarily favourable seasons, from each 
tree in an orchard in full bearing. The number of trees on an acre varies from 10 to 
40, so that the quantity of cider must vary in the same proportion, that is, from 5 to 
20 hhds. The produce is, however, very fluctuating; and a good crop seldom occurs 
above once in three years. — (London's Encyc. of Agriculture , §*c. ) 

Besides the immense consumption of native apples, w<* import, for the table, considerable supplies of 
French and American apples, especially the former. Owing, however, to the duty previously to IH4‘i 
having been an ad valorem one ot 5 per cent., we are unable to specify the quantities imported. They 
must, liowever, have been very considerable, as their declared value amounted, in 1841, to 41,197/. 4s. 10rf. 
In 1842, the duty was fixed at Ort. per bushel on raw, and is. per do. on dried applgs. The apples pro- 
duced in the vicinity of New York arc universally admitted to be the finest of any ; but unless selected 
and packed with care, they are very apt to spoil before reaching England. The exports of apples from 
the United States, during the year ended the 30th of September, 1811, amounted to 25,210 barrels, valued 
at 48,300 dollars. Of these, 5,050 barrels were shipped for the United Kingdom. — ( Papers laid before 
Congress , 21st of Jifly, 1842.) 

APPRENTICE, a person of either sex, bound by indenture to serve some particular 
individual, or company of individuals, for a spccified*time, in order to be instructed 
in some art, science, or trade. 

According to the common law of England, every one has a right to employ himself 
at pleasure in every lawful trade. But this sound principle was almost entirely sub- 
verted by a statute passed in the tifth year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, commonly 
called the Statute of Apprenticeship. It enacted that no person should, for the future, 
exercise any trade, craft, or mystery, at that time exercised in England and Wales, 
unless he had previously served to it an apprenticeship of seven years at least; so that 
what had before been a bye-law of a few corporations, became the general and statute 
law of the kingdom. Luckily, however, the courts of law were always singularly dis- 
inclined to give effect to the provisions of this statute; and the rules which they esta- 
blished for its interpretation served materially to mitigate its injurious operation. But 
though its impolicy had been long apparent, it was continued till 1814, when it was 
repealed by the 54 Geo. 3. c. 96. This act did not interfere with any of the existing 
rights, privileges, or bye-laws of the different corporations; but wherever these do not 
interpose, the formation of apprenticeships, and their duration, is left to he adjusted by 
the parties themselves. 

The regulations with respect to the taking of apprentices on hoard ship, the only part 
of this subject that properly comes within the scope of this work, are embodied intho 
5 and 6 Will. 4. c. 1 9. They are as follow : — 

The master of every ship belonging to any subject of the United Kingdom of the burden of 80 tons 
and upwards, shall have on board thereof, on clearing from any port of the United Kingdom, one appren- 
tice or more, in tho following proportion to the number of tons of her admeasurement, according to the 
certificate of registry f^iz m 

For every vessel of 80 tons and under 200 tons, 1 apprentice at least. 

20# 400 — 2 

400 500 — 3 

500 700 — 4 

■■■ 700 and upwards - - - 5 

all of whom, at the period of being bound, shall be under the age of 17 years, and shall be duly Indented 
for at least four years ; and all masters neglecting to have on board such number of appreutlces shall 
forfeit 10/. for every apprentice thaTmny be deficient. — 5 31. 
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Indentures and assignments thereof are to be registered in books kept for that purpose by the registrar 
In London, and by the collector and comptroller at any other port ; ami masters neglecting to register 
indentures, or suffering apprentices to quit their service, except in case of sickness, death, desertion, or 
other unavoidable cause, emitted in tin* ship’s log-tu>ok, shall lor every such otfenee forlett He. M> 
apprentice can enter the king’s service, except with consent of his master, during bis apprenticeship. 

Indentures are exempted from stamp duty M — >W. Sections W — 30. regulate the manner in which 

parish boys are to be apprenticed for the sea service. 

AQUA FOltTIS. See Acin (.Yifric). 

AQUAMARINE. See Biryi. 

AQUA V1T/K (Ger. Aquavit; Fr. Entitle vie; It. Acqua vite ; Sp. Ay tin de vidn ; 
Rus. ll'odka , I.at. Aqua vita), a name familiarly applied to all native distilled spirits; 
equivalent to the eau tie vie. or brandy, e>f the French, the* tv hi sky of the* Se*otch and 
Irish, the pmerti e»f the Dutch, ivc. In this way it is used in the excise laws relating 
to the distilleries. 

ARANGO KS, a species of beads made <ff rough carneliau. 'Hiey are of various 
forms, as barrel, bell, round, *vc., and all drilled. The barrel-shaped kind, cut from the 
best stone's, are from two to three inches long, and should be chosen as clear as possible, 
whether red or white, having a good polish, and free from Haws. 'Hie bell-shaped are 
from one to two inches long, being in all respects inferior. Considerable quantities were 
formerly imported from Bombay, for re-exportation to Africa; but since the abolition 
of the slave trade, the imports and exports of Arangoes are comparatively trilling. — 
( Afilburn a Orient. Com.) 

ARCHANGEL, the principal commercial city of the north of Russia, in lat. 6-1° 
:T2' 8" X., long. 40 ’ 83' K., on the right bank of the l)wina, about 3.v English miles 
above where it falls into the White Sea. Pop. 24, 5. X). The harbour is at the 
island of Sollenl>ole, about a mile from the town. 'The bar at the mouth of the 
Dwina has from 13 to 14} feet water; so that ships drawing more than this depth must 
be partially loaded outside the bar from lighters. The Dwina being a navigable river, 
traversing a great extent of country, and connected by canals with the Wolga on the 
one hand, and the Neva on the other, Archangel is a considerable entrepot. It was 
discovered in 1,554, by the famous Richard Chancellor, the companion of Sir Hugh 
Willoughby in his voyage of discovery; and from that period, down to toe foundation 
of Petersburg, was the only port in the Russian empire accessible to foreigners. Though 
it has lost its ancient importance, it still enjoys a pretty extensive commerce. The 
principal articles *of export are grain, tallow, Hax, hemp, timber, linseed, iron, potash, 
mats, tar, ike. Deals from Archangel, and Onega in the vicinity of Archangel, are 
considered superior to those from the Baltic. Hemp not so good as at Riga, but pro- 
portionally cheaper. Tallow is also inferior. Iron same as at Petersburg, sometimes 
cheaper and sometimes dearer. 'Hie quality of the wheat exported from Archangel is 
about equal to that from Petersburg. The imports, which are not very extensive, con- 
sist principally of sugar, coffee, spices, salt, woollens, hardware, Sec. 


Account of the Quantities of the different Articles export**! from Archangel during each of the six 

Years ending with 181*2. 


Description of Good*. 

| 1837. 

1838. 

1831*. 

1810. 

| 1811. 

1812. 

Total*. 

Linseed 

in thetvtTU 

! fir,, 016 

106.02*1 

86,122 

78,1 13 

! 109,60 i 

102,909 

049,291 

Oat* • . * 

- 

i .08,178 

1 1,866 

16.3.377 

131,101 

1 32,403 

73,123 

476,718 

Wheat 

• _ 


1 ,07 8 

20.6 1 1 

16,292 

9/.H2 

29 /» 1 7 

83,11.3 

live 



t.oss 

3 1 ,0* iO 

106,004 

4,0«* 4 

! 4.314 

l 1,078 

161,138 

Tallow 

in pood i 

30,098 

03,30 » 

31,181 

23,011 

1 21,8148 

26,010 

1140, 2 1 1 

Hemp ... 

— 

16/68 

8,78 1 

4.3,134 

1 1,096 

j 12,033 

483 

96,890 

Hemp Codilla 

— 



0,266 

2,«f,‘* 


7,330 

Flax 

- 

179,967 

218,086 

3* U ,688 

218,714 

; 2 VI, 1 60 

130,161 

1 ,333,28.1 

Flax Codilla and Tow - 

- 

42,717 

130,1 16 

11' *,124 

108,800 

. 172,408 

99 ,.340 

722,980 

Iron ... 

• _ . 

8 1 ,80-1 

22 / Hi i 

3,161 

1 1,071 

; 10,913 

• 

13-1, <8)0 

I’ot.c.hec ... 

- — 

7/170 

2,311 

3,080 

2/48.1 


• 

16/06 

Jiruil .1 ... 

— 

266 

61 1 

90 

232 


- 

1.202 

Rutter 

— 

21.019 

5,172 

2,017 

1,128 

j 1,478 

138 

31.322 

Tallow Candles - 

— 

1,382 
31, < 

1 /30 

! 438 

1,2.00 



4,400 

Train Oil ... 

- 

20,' *.17 

j 29,O*,0 

40/4.06 

36,821 

42,916 

209,72 1 

Cordage - 

— 

3,127 

2,699 


4,036 

3,782 

2,982 

18,62*1 

live Flour 

- 

I 8 2,8 10 

300/51 1 

273,306 

180,801 

1 06/5.10 


1/193,701 

Tar 

• in barrels 

‘JO, 48 7 ; 

101,478 

76.682 

118,470 

86,260 

49.833 

329,210 

1’itch ... 

- — 

11.040 1 

18,368 

I <4,2*6 

20,198 

13,917 

10,216 

85,080 

Mat* ... 

- Jn frierc* 

87 0,708 1 

1 ,098,702 

1/8,1,910 

1, 103.291 

669/477 

633,07 1 

3,410,31 1 

1 >caW - 

- in tln/cni« 

88,033 i 

841,3*)* 

43,947 

10,760 

13,149 

16,901 

258,994 

Hilda 

. — 

.0,072 

0,660 

3,190 

1/508 

947 

969 

17,681 

cSw7lair - 

in 

12,783 

14,763 

10,329 

6.316 
2,270 j 

3,648 

2,391 

50,230 

2,273 

Reef and 1’ork 


- • 

- 

15,410 

| 17,2.39 

6,660 

39,3.30 

Junk ... 

- — 

- 

- 

• 

1 3,812 

4/79 

8,191 

Hides ... 

- in 

* 

* 

* 


9,210 

9/17 

18,727 


Account of Ships and Coastenwclearcd out from Archangel during th^fckme Period. 



1837. 

1838. 

1839. . 

1810. 

1841. 

1842.. 

Total*. 

Ship* | 

290 I 

332 

363 

240 

240 

212 

I 1687 

Coanten - - - - - 1 

I « | 

1 UI 

1>4 

72 

1 *1 

84 | 

| 500 


The total value of the export* from Archangel, In 1841, wai 2,873,733 silver rubles, and that of the 
Import*, in the tame year, only 258,589 do. The value of the flax Jixnorted, in 1841, was estimated at 
851,863 silver ruble*, ^d that of the linseed at 758,163 do. ( Russian flfficiat lie turns.) 
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The trade of Archangel has latterly been declining. It is much influenced by the demand from tho 
more southerly parts of Europe, and especially from England, for corn. When a brisk demand is antici- 
pated, oats are brought in large Quantities from the interior, sometimes even JYom a distance of 1,500 
miles. In covered barks capable ol holding several hundred quarters. But as there are few extensive 
mercantile csUblishments here, tho supplies are scanty, except when a large demand is expected for 
some time previously to the season for bringing tlifpi down. — ( Oddy's European Commerce , and private 
information . ) 

Monies , Weights, and Measures, same as at Petersburg ; which see: 

AltGOL, AltGAL, on TARTAR (Ger. Weinstein; Du. Wynsteen ; Fr. Tartre ; 
It. Sp. and Port. Tartar o ; Rus. IVinnui kamen ; L at. Tartarus ), a hard crust formed on 
the sides of the vessels in which wine has been kept; it is red or white according to 
the colour of the wine, and is otherwise impure. On being purified, it is termed cream 
or crystals of tartar. It consists principally of bitartrate of potash. White argol is 
preferable to red, as containing less drossy or earthy matter. The marks of good argol 
of either kind are, its being thick, brittle, hard, brilliant, and little earthy. That brought 
from Rologna is reckoned the best, and fetches the highest price. Argol is of con- 
siderable use among dyers, as serving to dispose the stuffs to take their colours the 
better. Pure argol, 'or cream of tartar, is extensively used in medicine. It has an 
acid and rather unpleasant taste. It is very brittle, and easily reduced to powder : 
specific gravity 1 '95. 

The duty on argol, which is G ri. per cwt., produced, in 1840, 551/., showing that 22,040 cwt. had been 
entered for consumption. The price of argol in the London market, in January, 1*43, varied, Bologna, 
from 50 a’ . to 52 s. per cwt., Leghorn, 40s. to 48*. per ditto, Oporto, 28 a'. to 38*., Rhenish, 38*. to 40*. 

A RISTO FOC 1 II A (Fr. Serpentairc ; Ger. Schlangenwurzel ; It. Serpent aria ; Fat. 
Aristolochia serpen taring, the dried root of Virginia snake-root, or birth wort : it is small, 
light, and bushy, consisting of a number of fibres matted together, sprung from one 
common head, of a brownish colour on the outside, and pale or yellow within. It has 
an aromatic smell something like that of valerian, but more agreeable; and a warm, 
bitterish, pungent taste, very much resembling camphor. — ( Eticy . Metrop .) 

ARMS. See Firk-Akms. 

ARRACK, or RACK ( Fr. Arac; Ger. Arrack , Rack ; I)u. Arak , Rak ; It. Araco; 
Sp. Arak; Port. Araca ; Rus. Arak), a spirituous liquor manufactured at different places 
in the Fast. 

Arrack is a term applied in most parts of India, and the Indian islands, to designate 
every sort of spirituous liquor; a circumstance which accounts for the discrepancy in 
the statements as to the materials used in making it, and the mode of its manufacture. 
The arrack of Goa and Ratavia is in high estimation; that of Columbo or Ceylon has 
been said to be inferior to the former; but this is doubtful. Goa and Columbo arrack 
is invariably made from the vegetable juice, toddy , which flows by incision from the 
cocoa-nut tree ( Kocos nucifera). After the juice is fermented, it is distilled and rectified. 
It usually yields about an eighth part of pure spirit. Ratavia or Java arrack is obtained 
by distillation from molasses and rice, with only a small admixture of toddy. When 
well prepared, arrack is clear and transparent; generally, however, it is slightly straw- 
coloured. Its flavour is peculiar; but it differs considerably, no doubt in consequence 
of the various articles of which it is prepared, and the unequal care taken in its manu- 
facture. In England, arrack is seldom used except to give flavour to punch; formerly 
the imports were quite inconsiderable; but they have recently been a good deal greater, 
though, as they are mixed up in the official returns with rum from India, it is impos- 
sible to state their exact amount. The duty on rack from a Rritish possession is 9s. 4d. 
a gallon, and on that from a foreign country 22s, 10 d. per gallon. In the Fast its con- 
sumption is immense. It is issued to the soldiers in India as part of the established 
rations; and it is supplied, instead of ruin, to the seamen of the royal navy employed 
in the Indian seas. It is one of the principal products of Ceylon. Its prime cost in 
that island varies from 8 d. to ltk/. a gallon; and large quantities are exported to India 
and elsewhere. It is sold in Ceylon by the logger of 150, and in Java by the logger of 
160 gallons. In 1841 the exports from the latter amounted to 4,6 72 leggers, or 747,520 
gallons, valued at 286,313 florins. Ratavia arrack sold in bond in London in January, 
1843, at from 1 s.6d. to 2s. per gallon. 

Pariah-arrack is a phrase used to designate a spirit distilled in tho peninsula of India, which is xaid 
to be often rendered unwholesome by an admixture of gang a ( Cannabis *a/wz), and a species of Datura , 
in the view of increasing its intoxicating power. But it is not clear whether the term pariah-arrack 
be meant to Imply that It is an inferior spirit, or an adulterated compound. This liquor is sometimes 
distilled from cocoa-nut toddy, and sometimes from a mixture of jaggery, water, and the narks of 
various trees. — (See Milbur Orient. Com.; and Mr. Marshall's valuable Essay on the Cocoa Nut 
Tree, p. 18.) • 

ARROW- ROOT, the pith or starch of the root Maranta arundinacea . It has re- 
ceived its common name from its being supposed to be an antidote to the poisoned 
arrows of the Indians. The powder is prepared from roots of a year old. It is reckoned 
a very wholesome nutritious food: *it is often adulterated, when in the shops, with the 
starch or flour of potatoes. It is a native of South America ; but has been long intro- 
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Sliced Into the West Indies, where it forms a pretty important article of cultivation. 
An excellent lei ad of arrow-root, if it may be so called, is now prepared in India from 
the root of the Curcuma atHjustifolia. The plant is abundant on the Malabar coast, 
where the powder is made in such quantities as to be a considerable Object of trade. 
Some of it has been brought to England. ^The Marantn arundinacea has been carried 
from the West Indies to Ceylon, where it thrives extremely well, and where arrow-root 
of the finest quality has been manufactured from it. — ( Ainslie's Mat . Indica .) 

At an average of the years 1$40 nnd 1841, the entries of arrow-root for homo consumption amounted to 
4M.X93 lbs. a year. The duty on arrow -root from a Hritish possession fs Is., and from a foreign country, 
a ewt. It was quoted in the London market, In Jan. 1843, at from 8rf. to Is. Gd. per. lb. 

AltSENIC (Ger. Arseni k ; Fr. Arsenic; It. and Sp. Arsenioo ; Iius. Muschjah ; 
I.at. Arsenicum \ This metal has a bluish white colour not unlike that of steel, and a 
good deaT'of brilliancy. It 1ms no sensible smell while cold, but when heated it emits 
a strong odour of garlic, which is very characteristic. It is thctibftestof all the metallic 
bodies, and so brittle that it may easily be reduced to a very fine powder by trituration 
in a mortar. Its specific gravity is 5 *76. — ( Thomsons Chemistry.) 

Metallic arsenic is not used in the art.«, and is not, therefore, extracted from the ore, except for the 
pur|>oses of experiment or curiosity. The arsenic of commerce is the white oxide, or arsenious acid of 
chemists. It is a white, brittle, compact substance, of a glassy appearance ; is inodorous ; has an acrid 
taste, leaving on the tongue a sweetish impression ; and is highly corrosive. In its metallic state arsenic 
exerts no action on the animal system ; bu tjpfr en oxidised, it is a most virulent j>oison. The arsenic of 
the shops is sometimes adulterated with wfflte sand, chalk, or gypsum : the fraud may he detected by 
heating a small portion of the suspected powder ; when the arsenic is dissipat'd, leasing the impurities, 
if there be any, behind. Though the most violent of all the mineral poisons, the white oxide of arsenic, 
or the arsenic of the shops, is yet, when judiciously administered, a medicine of great etftcaey. It is also 
used for various purposes in the arts. It is principally imported from Saxony and Uoheuala. — (Thomson's 
Chemistry ; A. T. Thomson's Dispensatory. ) ■ f> 

ASAFCET1DA (Ger. Teufe/sdrech; Du. Duivelsdreck ; Fr. Assa-fetida; Sp. Asa - 
fttida ; I.at. asa-J\vtida ; Per. Ungoozeh\ ;i gum resin, consisting of the inspissated 
juice of a large umbelliferous plant, the Ferula asaftetida. It is produced in the 
southern provinces of Persia, and in the territory of Sinde, or country lying at the 
• mouth of the Indus. 

It is exported from the Persian gulf to Horn bay and Calcutta, whence it is seat to Europe. It ha*»a 
nauseous, somewhat bitter, biting t isto, and an excessively strong, fustid, alliaceous smell : the newer it 
is, it possesses its smell and other peculiar properties in the greater perfection. It is imported, [lacked In 
irregular masses, in mats, casks, and cases ; the last being, in general, the best. It should be chosen clean, 
fresh, strong- scented, of a pale reddish colour, variegated with a number of tine, white tears : when 
broken, it should somewhat resemble marble in appearance ; and. after l>eing exposed to the air. should 
turn of a*<riolet red colour. That which is soft, black, and foul, should he reject'd. The packages 
should be carefully examined, ami ought to be tight, to prevent the smell from injuring any other article. 
Neither the imports nor the ouantitio* cleared for consumption are considerable, though the latter arc 
probably greater than might nave been expected, amounting to about 9,000 lbs. a year. The duty is lx. 
a cu t. In this country . it is used only in the materia inedicn. In France, it is used both in that way, 
and, to some extent, also as a condiment. It is worth, in bond, in the London market, from ‘P>s. to.V. 
perewt. — - ( yiilburn's Orient. Com.; Pari. Papers ; and private information.) 

ASH (COMMON), the Fraxinus excelsior of botanists, a forest tree of which there 
are many varieties. It is abundant in England, and is of the greatest utility. 

The ash is of very rapid growth ; and, unlike most other trees, its value is rather increased than di- 
minished by tiiis circumstance. Like the chestnut, the wood of young trees fs most esteemed. It grows 
mi a great variety of soils, hut is best w here the grow th has been most vigorous. It is itifenojj^o the oak 
in stiffness, and is more easily split ; but in toughness and elasticity it is far superior to the oakV Qr-U> any 
other specie* of timber. Hence its universal employment in all those parts of machinery whU&Jsavc to 
sustain sudden shocks, such as the circumference, teeth, and spokes of wheels, ship-blocks, &c., and in 
the manufacture of agricultural implements ; In the latter, indeed, it is almost exclusively made u*e of. 
The want of prolonged durability is its greatest defect ; and it is too flexible to lx* employed In building. 
The wood of old trees is of a dark brown colour, sometimes beautifully figured ; the wood of young trees 
is«brownish white, with a shade of green. The texture is alternately compact and porous: where the 
growth has been vigorous, the compact part of the several layers bears a greater proportion to the spongy, 
and the timber Is comparatively tough, elastic, and durable. It has neither taste nor smell ; and, when 
young, is difficult to work. The mountain ash ( Pyrus aucuparia ) is quite a different tree from the com- 
mon ash, and its timber is far less valuable ( Tredgold's Principles of Carpentry ; Timber Trees and 

Fruits, in Tib. of Entertaining Knoivledgc, 8;c.) 

ASIIES ( Fr. Vedasse ; Ger. Waidasche ; Hu. Weedas ; Ha. Veedaske ; It. Feccia 
hruciata ; Sp. Alumhre de hez ; Itus. Weidasch ; Eat. Cinercs infcctorii ), the. residuum, of 
earthy part, of any substance after it has been burnt. In commerce, the term is applied 
to the ashes of vegetable substances; from which are extracted the alkaline salts called 
potash, pearlash, barilla, kelp, Sec. ; which sec. 

ASPIIAETUM. *Sce Bitumkv. 

ASJ|ETS, in commerce, a term used to designate the stock in trade, and the entire 
property of all sorts, belonging to a merchant or to a tracing association. It mTIHso 
topped to goods or property placed, for the discharge of some particular trust or obli- 
gation, in "the hands of executors, assignees, See. 

ASSIENTO, a Spanish word signifying a contract. In commercial history, it means 
the contract o$ agreement by which the Spanish government ceded first to a company 
“of French, and afterwards (by the treaty of Utrecht) to a company of English merchants, 
the right to import, under certain conditions, a specified number of slaves intq the 
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Spanish colonies. (For full particulars with respect to this contract fee* Mr. Bandinel's 
valuable work on the Slave Trade.) 

ASSIGNEE, a person appointed by competent authority to do, act, or transact'some 
business, or exercise some particular privilege or power, for or on account of some 
specified individual or individuals. 

Assignees may be created by deed, or by law ; by deed, where the lessee of a farm 
assigns the same to another ; by law, where the law makes an assignee, without any 
appoinynent of the person entitled, as an executor is assignee in law to the testator, and 
an administrator to an intestate. The term is most commonly applied to the official 
assignees appointed* to manage bankrupt estates. — (See Bankrupt.) 

ASSIZE, See Bread. * 

ASSURANCE. See Insurance. 

AUCTION, a public sale of goods to the highest bidder. Auctions are generally 
notified by advertisement, and are held in some open place. The biddings may be made 
either by parties present, or by the auctioneer under authority given to him; the sale 
is usually terminated by the fall of a hammer. 

AUCTIONEER, a person who conducts sales by auction. It is bis duty to state 
the conditions of sale, to declare the respective biddings, and to terminate the sale by 
knocking down the thing sold to the highest bidder. An auctioneer held to be law- 
fully authorised by the purchaser to sign a contract for him, whether it be for lands or 
goods. And his writing down the name of the highest bidder in his book is sufficient 
to bind any other person for whom the highest bidder purchased, even though such 
person be prgfepnt, provided he do not object before entry. 

Every auctio^fcor must take out a licence, renewable annually on the 5th of July, for which he is 
charged hi. ; and if lie sell goods for the sale of which an excise licence is specially required, he must also 
take out such licence, unless tho goods be the property of a licensed person, and sold for his behalf and 
oil his entered premises, in which case such additional licence is not required. — (6 Geo. 4. c.81.) 

Auctioneers within the limits of the chief excise office in London are bound, when they receive their 
licence, to give security to the excise by bond, themselves in 1000/. and two sureties in 200/. each, to* 
deliver in within tw enty-agiglit days of any sale a true and particular account of such sale, and to pay tho 
duties on the same. A(V$loneeis refusing or delaying to pay the duties within the specified time, forfeit 
tUoir bond and the bonds of their sureties, and double the amount of the duties. — (19 Geo. 3. c. 56.) 

Auctioneers carrying on their trade without the limits of the head office give bond, themselves in 500/. 
and two sureties in 50/. each, to render an account of the duties accruing on sales, and to pay them within 
six weeks, under tho penalties Already* mentioned. — (ID Geo. 3. c. 56., and 38 Geo. 3. c 54.) 

A licensed auctioneer going from town to town byr a public stage coach, and sending goods by a public 
conveyance, and selling them on commission by retail or auction, is a trading person within tb«J0Geo. 3. 
c. 41. § 6., and must take out a hawker's and pedlar’s licence. * 

The following duties are payable on goods sold by auction : — 

For every 20s. of the purchase money arising or payable by virtue of any sale at auction for the benefit 
of tho growers or first purchasers respectively of any sheep’s wool, the growth or produce of any part of 
the United Kingdom, 2 d. 

For every 20s. of the purchase money arising or payable by virtue of any sale at auction of any interest 
in possession or reversion in any freehold, customary copyhold, or leasehold lands, tenements, houses, or 
hereditaments, and an^sharo or shares in the capital or joint stock of any corporation or chartered com- 
pany, and of any annuities or sums of money charged thereon, and of any ships and vessels, and of any 
reversionary interest In the public funds, and of any plate or jewels, and so in proportion for any greater 
or less sum, 7 d. 

For every 20 j. of the purchase money arising or payable by virtue of any sale at auction of fiirniture, 
fixtures, pictures, books, horses, and carriages, and all other goods and chattels whatsoever, and so in 
proportioniior any greater or less sum. If. 

Thdtabyes to be paid by tho auctioneer, agent, factor, or seller by commission. 

By stSrc5T29 Geo. 3. c. 63. $ $ 1,2., no duty shall be paid for piece goods sold by auction, wove or fabricated 
In this kingdom, which shall be sold entire in the piece or quantity as taken from the loom, and in lots 
of tho price of 20/. or upwards, and so as the same be sold m no other than entered places, and openly 
shown and exposed at such sale. 

And the auctioneer shall, besides the bond given on receiving his licence, give a further bond in 5,000/. 
with two sureties, that he will, within fourteen days after every such sale, deliver an account ftiereof at 
the next excise office, and will not sell by auction any goods woven out of this kingdom, or woven in this 
kingdom, which shall not be sold In the entire piece, without piu ment of the proper duty §6. 

By stat. 41 Geo. 3. c. 91. §8., all corn und grain of every sort, flour, and meal, and all beef, pork, hams, 
bacon, choose, and butter. Imported into Great Britain, shall bo free of the duty on the first sale thereof 
by auction on account of the importer, so as tho same be entered at some custom-house at the port of 
impottutlon, and the sale thereof be within twelve months and by a licensed auctioneer. 

By stat. 30 Ge0u3. c. 26., all goods importod by way of merchandise from Yucatan , and by 32 Geo. 3. 
c. 41., all whale-oil, (and by 41 Geo. 3. c. 42., all elephant-oil, produced frontjtea-cowa or seaJPlephants 
and commonly called “ elephant’s oil/*) whalebone, ambergris, and head-mktter, and all skififc of seals 
and other animals living in the sea, and also elephants* teeth, palm oil, dyeing-wood, drugs, and other 
articles for dyers’ use, and all mahogany and other manufactured wood for the use of cabinet-makers and 
other manufacturers. Imported in British ships from Ajrica and (by 42 Geo. 3. c. 93. §3.) America or 
any British settlement abroad, shall be free of the excise, duty on the first sale thereof at auction by or 
for IhnRccount of the original importer to whom the same were consigned, and by whom th& were 
ent ®!pl? t th , e Custom-house, so as such sale be made within twelve months after such goods are 
imported, and the same be sold bj^a licensed auctioneer. 

Bv stat. 19 Geo. 3. c. 56. § 13., no duties shall be laid (1.) on any sale by auction of estates or chn&fts 
made by order of the Court of Chancery or Exchequer, or courts of great sessions in Wales : (2.) on Any 
sale made by the East India or Hudson's Bay companies : (3.) by order of the commissioners of customs 
or excise: (4.) by order of the Board of ordnance: (5.) by order of the commissioners of the navy or 
victualling offices: (6.) on any such sales made by the sheriff, for the benefit of creditors; In execution of 
judgment: (7.) on sales of goods distrained for rent: (8.) on sales for non-payment of tithes: (9.) on 
»a!es of effects of bankrupts sold by assignees *. (10.) on goods imported by way of merchandise from any 
British colony in America, the same being of the growth, produce, or manufacture of such colony, on the 
first sale thereof on account of the original importer to whom they were consigned, and by whom they 
were entered at the Custom-house, so as such sale be made within twelve months after importation (see 
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59 Geo. 3. C. 54. (II.) on any shins or tlieir curgtws condemned as price, and sold Ibr the benefit o( 

the captor : (12.) on any ships or goods wrecked or stranded, sold for the benefit of the insurers or pro- 
prietors: (13.) on the sale of any goods damaged by tire, and sold for the benefit of the Insurers: 
1 14.) on any auction to be held on 'the account of the lord or lady of the manor for grunting uny copyhold 
or customary messuages, lands, or tenements for the term of a life or lives, or any number of years : 
UA-) ou any auction to l»e held for the letting or demising any messuages, lands, or tenements for the 
term of a life or lives, or any number of years, to be created by the person on whose account such auction 
shall be held: (10.) on the' sale of any wood, coppice, produce of mines, or quarries, or materials for 
working th« same ; or on the sale of any cattle, and live or dead stcH*k, or unmanufactured produce of 
laud, so as such sale of woods, coppices, produce of mines or quarries, cattle, corn, stock or produce of 
land, may be made whilst they continue on the lands producing the same, ami by the owner of such lands, 
or proprietor of or adventurer in such mines or auarries, or by their steward or agent. 

By stat. 52 Geo. 3. c. 53. § 1 all coffee imported in any British ship from any British colony in America 
may be sold by auction, free of the auctlou duty, whilst the same shall remain In warehouses under the 
act 43 Geo. 3. c. 132. or any other act. 

Certain articles from the United States, as regulated by the act 59 Geo. 3. c. 54. $3., and goods from 
Portugal imported under stat. 51 Geo. 3. c. 47., may also lw sold by auction frige of duty, if on account of 
the original im|x>rter, and within twelve months of their importation. 

By stat. I ‘3 Geo. 3. c. 5fi. $ 9., the auctioneer, if the sale be.within the limits of the chief office of excise 
in I. on tion, shall give two days’ notice at the said office, elsewhere three days’ notice to the collector or 
at the next excise office, hi writing, signet! by him, specifying the particular day when such sale shall 
begin ; and shall at the same time, or within twenty-four hours after, deliver a written or printed cata- 
logue. attested and signed by such auctioneer or his known clerk, in which catalogue shall bo particularly 
enumerated every article, lot. parcel, and thing intended to be sold at such auction. And if he shall 
presume to make such sale without delivering such notice and catalogue, or sell any estate or goods not 
enumerated therein, he shall forfeit 20/. 

By stat. 32 Geo. 3.>e. 11.. every auctioneer who shall have delivered such notice or catalogue shall, 
within 2H days (if within the limits of the chief office of excise, elsewhere within six weeks) alter the 
day specified in such notice for such sale, deliver at such chief office, or to the collector of excise in whose 
collection such sale has been or was intended to be, a declaration in writing, setting forth whether or not 
any such sale had been or was opened or begun under sorb notice, or any article, lot, parcel, or thing 
contained in such catalogue was bid for or sold at such auction ; and such auctioneer, or person acting 
a* his clerk as aforesaid, shall make oath to the truth of such declaration Iwfore the said commissioners 
or collector, on pain of forfeiting 50/. for every neglect or refusal of delivering such declaration, verified 
as aforesaid. 

The real owner of any estate, goods, or effects put up to sale by way of auction, and bought in either 
by himself or by his steward or known agent employed in the management of the sale, or by any other 
person appointed in writing by the owner to bid tor him, shall be allowed the duties, provided notice in 
•writing be given to the auctioneer before such bidding, both by the owner and person intended to be the 
bidder, of such person being appointed by the owner ; and provided such notice be verified by the oath 
of the auctioneer, as also the fairness of the transaction to the best of his knowledge and l>elJof, — 
( 19 Geo. 3. c. 5fi., 28 Geo. 3. c. 37.) An auctioneer employed in a case of this sort, and neglecting to fkko 
the proper steps to preveut the duties from attaching, may be obliged to pay them himself. — (19 Geo. 3. 
c. 5G.) 

If the sale of an estate be void through defect of title, the commissioners of excise 
or justi&s of the peace in the county, may, on oath being made, grant relief for the 
duties paid. Claim must be made within twelve months after the sale, if rendered void 
within that time ; or if not rendered void within that time, within three months after 
the discovery. 

The auctioneer is by law liable to pay the auction duties, hut he may recover the 
same from the vendor. The conditions of sale usually oblige th^ buyer to pay the 
whole, or a part of the duties ; and upon his refusing or neglecting to pay them, the 
bidding is void. 

An auctioneer who declines to disclose the name of his principal at the time of sale, 
makes himself responsible. I3ut if he disclose the name of his principal, he coffees to be 
responsible, either for the soundness of or title to the thing sold, unless he have expressly 
warranted it on his own responsibility. 

If an auctioneer pay over the produce of a sale to his employer, after receiving notice 
that the goods were not the property of such employer, the real owner of the goods 
may recpver the amount from the auctioneer. 

It has long been a common practice at certain auctions (called for that reason snack 
auctions) to employ puffers, or mock bidders, to raise the value of the articles sold by 
their apparent competition, and many questions have grown out of it. It was long 
ago decided, that if the owner of an estate put up to sale by auction employ puffers to 
bid for him, it is a fraud on the real bidder, and the highest bidder cannot be compelled 
to complete his contract. — (6 T. Hep. p. 642.) But it would seem if the mere 
employment of puffers under any circumstances were now held to be illegal. “ The 
inclination of the courts at the present time is, that a sale by auction should l>e con- 
ducted in the most open and public manner possible; that there should be no reserve 
on the part of the seller, and no collusion on the part of the buyers. Puffing is illegal, 
according to a late case, even though there lie only one»puffer ; and it was then dfogided 
tftgt the recognised practice at auctions, of employing such persons to bid upon the sale 
oxhorses, could not he sustained.*’ — ( Woolrych nn Commercial I*aw y p. 26’2. ) 

A party bidding at an auction may retract his ofler at any time before the hammer is 
down. Another clearly established principle is, that verbal declarations by an auc- 
tioneer are not to be suffered to control the printed conditions of sale ; and these, when 
pasted up under the box of the auctioneer, are held to be sufficiently notified to pur- 
chasers. 

Auctioneers, like all other agents, should carefully observe their instructions. Should 
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those wfio employ them sustain any damage through their carelessness or inattention, 
they will be responsible. They must also answer for the consequences, if they sell the 
property intrusted to their care for less than the price set upon it by the owners, or in 
a way contrary to order. 

An auctioneer who has duly paid the licence duty is not liable, in the city of London, 
to the penalties for acting as a broker without being admitted agreeably to the ? 6 Anne, 

c. 16 . . . ,, 

The establishment of mock auctions is said to be a common practice among swindlers 
in London. Persons are frequently placed at the doors of such auctions, denominated 
barkers , to invite strangers to come in ; and puffers are in wait to bid up the article 
much beyond its value. A stranger making an offer at such an auction is almost sure 
to have the article knocked down to him. Plated goods are often disposed of at these 
auctions; but it is almost needless to add, that they are of very inferior quality. At- 
tempts have sometimes been made t£ suppress mock auctions, but hitherto without 
much success. 


Account of tho Produce of the Auction Duties In each of the three Years ending the 5th of January 1843, 
distinguishing the Amount paid under separate Heads. 


Kggland - 
Scotland - 

Ireland .... 

Year ended 5th of January, 1841 

England - 
Scotland - 

Ireland - - «•„ . 

Year ended 5th of January, 1842 - 

Amount of Auction Duties on the Sale of j 

Total Produce. 

Estates, Houses, 
Annuities, 
Ships, Plate, 
Jewels, Ac. 

Household Furni- 
ture, Horses, 
Carriages, and all 
other Hoods 
and Chattels. 

Sheep’s 

Wool. 

Foreign 
Produce (First 
Sale thereof.) 

/.. ». d. 

127,443 12 10 
3,830 4 2 

2,585 4 10 

L. ». d. 
156,189 13 04 

14,024 3 1* 

10,791 14 6 J 

L. ». d. 
21 8 6| 

2 4 7i 

O 6 31 

r. ». d. 

2,965 14 9\ 

201 4 91 

L. $. d. 
286,120 9 24 

20,060 16 74 

13,377 5 8j 

135,859 1 10 

121,080 8 4 

5,837 12 1| 

3,016 18 5 k 

181,005 lO 8k 

155,956 l 7 k 
14,904 19 7 1 

10,318 8 Ok 

23 19 5i 

19 13 3 

3 2 li 

3,169 19 Gi 

2,792 11 6 
137 10 6} 

320,058 1 1 6k 

279,848 14 84 

20,883 4 54 

13,335 6 51 

314,067 5 7 i 

260,259 16 111 
l ‘*,S4 1 O 34 
16,863 6 2 J 

129,934 18 11 

181,179 9 3| 

22 15 4i 

2,930 2 OJ | 

England - 
Scotland - 
Ireland - 

Year ended 5th of January, 1843 

101,530 13 9 

5,067 5 10 

6,727 10 li 

113,331 9 HI 

155,839 16 6 

14,697 2 GJ 

10,124 9 5 

17 lO 6 

1 19 7 4 

0 5 5 

2,865 16 21 
74 12 3i 
11 13 

180,661 8 5* 

19 15 6 j 

2,95! 9 9 

296,964 3 5j 


Excise Ortice, London, 10th April, 1843. 

AVERAGE, a term used in commerce and navigation to signify a contribution 
made by the individuals, when they happen to be more than one, to whom a ship, or 
the goods on board it, belong, or by whom it or they are insured ; in order that no 
particular individual or individuals amongst them, who may have been forced to make 
a sacrifice for the preservation of the ship or cargo, or both, should lose more than 
others. “ Thus,” says Mr. Serjeant Marshall, “ where the goods of a particular mer- 
chant arc thrown overboard in a storm to save the ship from sinking; or where the 
masts, cables, anchors, or other furniture of the ship, are cut away or destroyed for the 
preservation of the whole ; or money or goods arc given as a composition to pirates to 
save the rest ; or an expense is incurred in reclaiming the ship, or defending a suit in a 
foreign court of admiralty, and obtaining her discharge from an unjust capture or de- 
tention ; in these and the like cases, where any sacrifice is deliberately ami voluntarily 
made, or any expense fairly and bond fide incurred, to prevent a total loss, sucli sacrifice 
or expense is the proper subject of a general contribution, and ought to be rateably 
borne by the owners of the ship, freight, and cargo, so that the loss may fall equally oil 
all, according to the equitable maxim of the civil law — no one ought to be enriched by 
another’s loss: Nemo debet locupletari aliena jactura.” 

Upon this fair principle is founded the doctrine of average contributions ; regulations 
with respect to which having been embodied in the Rhodian law, were thence adopted 
into the Roman law ; and form a prominent part of all modern systems of maritime 
jurisprudence. The rule of the Rhodian law is, that “ if, for the sake of lightening a 
ship in danger at sea, gofcds be thrown overboard, the loss incurred for the sake of aft, 
shall be made good by a general contribution.” — (Dip. lib. 14. tit. 2. § 1. ; Schomberg on 
the Maritime Laws of Rhodes , p. 60.) 

Formerly it was a common practice to ^pnsom British ships when captured by an 
enemy, the ransom being made good by a general average. But this practice haviag 
been deemed disadvantageous, it was abolished by statute 22 Geo. 3. c. 25., which 
declares, “ That all contracts and agreements which shall be entered into, and all bills, 
notes, and other securities, which shall be given by any person or persons, for ransom of „ 
any ship or vessel, merchandise, or goods, captured by the subjects of any state at war 
^v.ith his Majesty, or by any person committing hostilities against his Majesty’s subjects, 
shall be absolutely void in law, and of no effect whatever ; ” and a penalty of 5001 . is 
given to the informer, for every offence against this act. 
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Average is either general or particular ; that is, it either affects all who^ Hkve any 
interest in the ship and cargo, or only some of them. The contributions levied in the 
cases mentioned above, come under the first class. But when losses occur from ordinary 
wear and tear, or from the perils naturally incident to a voyage, without being i*olunta~ 
rily encountered, such as the accidental springing of masts, the loss of anchors, &c., 
or when^my peculiar sacrifice is made for the sake of the ship only, or of the cargo only , 
these losses, or this sacrifice, must l>e borne by the parties not immediately interested, 
and are consequently defrayed by a particular average. 

There are also some small charges called petty or accustomed averages ; it is usual to 
charge one third of them to the ship and two thirds to the cargo. 

No general average ever takes place, except it can be shown that the danger was im- 
minent, and that the sacrifice made teas indispensable , or su/tposed to be indispensable , by 
the captain and officers, for the safety of the ship and cargo . The captain, on coming on 
shore, should immediately make his protests ; affd he, with some of the crew, should 
make oath that the goods were thrown overboard, masts or anchors cut away, money 
paid, or other loss sustained, for the preservation of the ship and goods, and of the dives 
of those on board, and for no other purpose. The average, if not settled before, should 
then be adjusted, and it should be paid before the cargo is landed ; for the owners of 
the ship have a lien on the goods oil board, not only for the freight, but also to answer 
all averages and contributions that may be due. But though the captain should neglect 
his duty in this respect, the sufferer would not be without a remedy, but might bring 
an action either against him or the owners. 

The laws of different states, and the opinions of the ablest jurists, vary as to whether 
the loss incurred in defending a ship against an. enemy or pirate, and in the treatment 
of the wounded officers and men, should lie made good by general or particular average. 
'Xlie Ordinance of the Ilanse Towns (art. 35. ), the Ordinance of 1 6H 1 (liv. iii. tit. 7. 
§ 6.), and the Code de Commerce (art. *400. § 6.), explicitly declare that the charges on 
account of medicine, and for attendance upon the officers and seamen wounded in de- 
fending the ship, shall be general average. A regulation of this sort seems to be 
founded on reason. But other codes arc silent on the subject ; and though the con- 
trary opinion had been advanced by Mr. Serjeant Marshall, and by Mr. Justice Park in 
the earlier editions of his work, the Court of Common Pleas lias unanimously decided 
that in England neither the damage done to a ship, nor the ammunition expended, nor 
the expense of healing sailors wourufcd in an action with an enemy or pirate, is a sub- 
ject of general average. — ( Abbott on the Lsiw of Shipping , part iii. cap. 8.) 

Much doubt has been entertained, whether expenses incurred by a ship in an inter- 
mediate port in which she has taken refuge, should be general average, or fall only on 
the ship. But on principle, at least, it is clear, that if the retreat of the ship to port be 
made in order to obviate the danger of foundering, or some other great and imminent 
calamity, the expenses incurred in entering it, and during the time she is forced by 
stress of weather, or adverse winds, to continue in it, ought to belong to general aver- 
age. But if the retreat of the ship to port be made in order to repair an injury occa- 
sioned by the unskilfulness of the master, or in consequence of any defect in her outfit, 
such, for example, as deficiencies of water, provisions, sails, &e. , with which she ought 
to have been sufficiently supplied before setting out, the expenses should fall w'holly on 
the owners. 

When a ship (supposed to be seaicorthy') is forced to take refuge in an intermediate 
port, because of a loss occasioned by a peril of the sea, as the springing of a mast, &c., 
then, as the accident is not ascribable to any fault of the master or owners, and the 
retreat to port is indispensable for the safety of the ship and cargo, it would seem that 
any extraordinary exjtense incurred in entering it should be made good by general 
average. 

Supposing, however, that it could be shown, that the ship was not, at her outset, 
seaworthy, or in a condition to withstand the perils of the sea ; that the mast, for 
example, which has sprung, had l>een previously damaged ; or supposing that the 
mischief had been occasioned by the incapacity of the master; the whole blame would, 
in such a case, be ascribable to the owners, who, besides defraying every expense, should 
be liable in damages to the freighters for the delay that would necessarily take place in 
completing the voyage, and for whatever damage might be done to the cargo. 

These, however, are merely the conclusions to which, as it appears to us, those must 
come who look only to principles. The law with respect to the points referred to 
differs in different countries, and has differed in this country at different periods. “ A 
doubt, ” ;*ays Lord Ten ter den, “ was formerly entertained as to the expenses of a ship in 
a port in which she had taken refuge, to repair the damage occasioned by a tempest ; 
but this has been removed by late decisions. And it has been held, that the wages an<^ 
provisions of the crew during such a period must fall upon the ship alone. But if a 
ship should necessarily go into an intermediate port for the purpose only of repairing 
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such a damage as is in itself a proper object of general contribution, possibly the wages, 
drc. during the period of such detention, may also be held to be general average, on the 
ground that the accessory should follow the nature of its principal.*’ — ( Law of Shipping , 
part iii. cap. 8. ) 

Perhaps the reader who reflects on the vagueness of this passage will be disposed to 
concur with Lord Tenterden’s remark in another part of the same chapter, 4 ‘ Xhat the 
determinations of the English courts of justice furnish less of authority on this subject 
(average) than on any other branch of maritime law.” 

The question, whether the repairs which a ship undergoes that is forced to put into 
an intermediate port ought to be general or particular average, has occasioned a great 
diversity of opinion; bu#the principles that ought to regulate our decision with respect 
to it seem pretty obvious. Injuries voluntarily done to the ship, as cutting away masts, 
yards, &c. to avert some impending danger, are universally admitted to be general 
average. It seems, however, hardly less clear, and is, indeed, expressly laid down by 
all the great authorities, that injuries done to the ship by the violence of the winds or 
the waves should be particular average, or should fall wholly on the owners. The ship, 
to use the admirable illustration of this principle given in the civil law, is like the tool 
or instrument of a workman in his trade. If in doing his work he break his hammer, 
his anvil, or any other instrument, he can claim no satisfaction for this from his employer. 

( Dig. lib. xiv. tit. 2. § 2.) The owners are bound, both by the usual conditions in 

all charterparties, and at common law, to carry the cargo to its destination; and they 
must consequently be bound, in the event of the ship sustaining any accidental or natural 
damage during the voyage, either to repair that damage at their own expense, or to 
provide another vessel to forward the goods. In point of fact, too, such subsidiary ships 
have often been provided ; but it has never been pretended that their hire was a subject 
of general average, though it is plain it has quite as good a right to be so considered 
as the cost of repairing the damage done to the ship by a peril of the sea. Hence, 
when a ship puts into an intermediate port for the common safety, the charges incurred 
in entering the port, and down to the earliest time that the wind and weather become 
favourable for leaving it , ought to be general average; but the repair of any damage she 
may have sustained by wear and tear, or by the mere violence of the storm, or an 
accidental peril, and the wages of the crew, and other expenses incurred after the weather 
has moderated, should fall wholly on the owners. 

It has been, however, within these few years, decided, in the case of a British ship 
that had been obliged to put into port in consequence of an injury resulting from her 
accidentally coming into collision with another, that so much of the repair she then 
underwent as was absolutely necessary to enable her to perform her voyage should be general 
average. Hie Judges, however, spoke rather doubtfully on the subject ; and it is 
exceedingly difficult to discover any good grounds for the judgment. — (Plummer and 
Another v. Wildman, 3 Jf. S. 482.) — It seems directly opposed to all principle, as 
well as to the authority of the laws of Rhodes (Z>i< 7 . 14. tit. 2.), of Oleron (art. 9.), of 
Wisby (art. 12.), and to the common law with respect to freight. Lord Tenterden has 
expressed himself as if he were hostile to the judgment. It is, indeed, at variance w ith 
all the doctrines he lays down; and the terms in which he alludes to it, “ yet in one 
case,” appear to hold it forth as an exception (which it certainly is) to the course of 
decisions on the subject. 

It is now usual in this country, when a vessel puts into port on account of a damage 
belonging to particular average, which requires to be repaired before she can safely 
proceed on her voyage, to allow in general average the expense of entering the port and 
unloading, to charge the owners of the goods or their underwriters with the warehouse 
rent and expenses attending the cargo, and to throw the expense of reloading and 
departure on the freight. 

According to the law of England, when a ship is injured by coming into collision 
with or running foul of another, if the misfortune has been accidental, and no blame can 
be ascribed to either party, the owners of the damaged ship have to bear the loss; but 
where blame can be fairly imputed to one of the parties, it, of course, falls upon him to 
make good the damage done to the other. The regulations in the Code de Commerce 
(art. 407.) harmonise, in this respect, with our own. According, however, to the laws 
of Oleron and Wisby, and the famous French ordinance of 1681, the damage occasioned 
by an accidental collision is to be defrayed equally by both parties. 

The ship and freight, and every thing on board, even jewels, plate, and money, except 
bearing apparel, contribute to general average. But the wages of seamen do not con- 
tribute ; because, had they been laid under this obligation, they might have been 
tempted to oppose a sacrifice necessary for the general safety. 

Different states have adopted different modes of valuing the articles which are to 
contribute to an average. In this respect the law of England has varied considerably at 
different periods. At present, however, the ship is valued at the price she is worth on 
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her arrival at the port of delivery. The value of the freight is held to be the clear siqp 
which the ship has earned afrer seamen’s wages, pilotage, and all such other charges as 
comft under the name of petty averages, are deducted. It is now the settled practice to 
value the goods lost, as well as those saved, at the price they would have fetched in ready 
money, at the port of delivery, on the ship’s arrival there, freight, duties, and other 
charges being deducted. Each person’s share of the loss will bear the same proportion 
to the vaTue-of his property, that the whole loss bears to the aggregate value of the ship, 
freight, and cargo. The necessity of taking the goods lost into this account is obvious; 
for otherwise their owner would be the only person who would not be a loser. 

When the loss of masts, cables and other furniture of the ship, is compensated by 
general average, it is usual, as the new articles will, in all ordHfery cases, bo of greater 
value than those that have been lost, to deduct one third from the value of the former, 
leaving two thirds only to be contributed. 

But the mode of adjusting an average will l>e better understood by thft following ex- 
ample, extracted from Chief Justice Tenterden’s valuable work on the Law of Shipping , 
part iii. cap. 8. 

“ 'Hie reader will suppose that it became necessary, in the Downs, to cut the cable of 
a ship destined for Hull; that the ship afterwards struck upon the Goodwin, which 
compelled the master to cut away his mast, and east overboard part of the cargo, in 
which operation another part was injured; and that the ship, being cleared from the 
sands, was forced to take reftige in ltamsgate harbour, to avoid the further effects of the 
storm. 


Amount of 


Value of Articles to contribute. 


Hood* of A. c«i( ovwbfttrtl .... 

L. 

500 

Hoods of A. cast overboard - 

300 

1 Damage of the poods of H. by the jettison - 

2**0 

Sound value of the good* of II-, deducting freight 

1,000 

j Freight of the pi— <1* cast overlx^uvl 

loo 

and charge* ..... 

| Price of a new t able, anchor, and mast ^ 

Deduct one third .... loo. 

200 

Hoods of r. - 

I). ..... 

500 

2,000 

Expense of bringing the ship off the sand* 

60 


5,000 

j Pilotage and port duties going Into the harbour 1 


Value of tho ship 

X/HJO 

j and out, and commission to the agent who 

I made the disbursement* - 

! Expense* there ..... 

! Adjusting this average .... 

J Postage ...... 

loo 

23 

4 

1 

Clear freight, deducting wages, victuals, 

8tH> 

1 Total of loxaex 

1,180 

Total of contributory ralucs - - L. 

11,800 


Then, 11,800/. : 1,180/. •. : lOO/. : 10/. 

That Is, each perv>n will lo«e 10 per rent. upon the value of hi* interest in the cargo, ship, or freight. Therefore, A. I rme* 
.W., n. 1O0/., C. 50/., I). 200/., K. /**>/., the owner* 2-S O/. ; in all. I, ISO/. I'pon thin calculation, the owner* are to '.me 280/. ; 
hut they are to receive from the contribution 380/., to make good their disbursement*, and 100/. more for the freight of the 
goods thrown oterlKwril ; or ISO/., minus 2 80/. 

They, therefore, are artnallr to reveler ........ JL.ffOO 

A. is to conlriiiute 50/.. but na, lorn 500/. ; therefore A . is to receive .... 450 

It. Is to contribute KX*/., hut has lost 200/. ; therefore II. is to receive .... lOll 


Total to be actually receive,! 
On the other hand, C., D., and E. have lost nothing, and are to pay as before ; vir. 


Total to bo actually paid 


- LJStfl 


which is exactly equal to the total to be actually received, and must be paid by and to each person In rateable proportion. 

“ In the above estimate of losses, I have included the freight of the goods thrown 
overboard, which appears to be proper, as the freight of the goods is to be paid, and 
their supposed value is taken clear of freight, as well as other charges. In this country, 
where the practice of insurance is very general, it is usual for the broker, who has pro- 
cured the policy of insurance, to draw up an adjustment of the aveVage, which is com- 
monly paid in the first instance by the insurers without dispute. In case of dispute, 
the contribution may be recovered cither by a ruit in equity , or by an action at law, 
instituted by each individual entitled to receive, against each party that ought to pay, 
for the amount of his share. And in the case of a general ship, where there are many 
consignees, it is usual for the master, before he delivers the goods, to take a bond from 
the different merchants for payment of their portions of the average when the sam^f shall 
be adjusted.” 

The subject of average does not necessarily make a part of the law of insurance ; 
though as insurers, from the terms of most policies, arc liable to indemnify the insured 
against those contributions which are properly denominated general average, its con- 
sideration very frequently occurs in questions os to partial losses. But in order to 
confine assurances to that which should be their only object, namely, an indemnity 
against real and important losses arising from a peril of the sea, as well as to obviate 
disputes respecting losses arising from the perishable quality of the goods insured, and 
all trivial subjects of difference and litigation, it seems to be the general law of all mari- 
time states, and is expressly, indeed, provided by the famous Ordinance of 1681 (see 
liv. iii. tit. 6. § 47., and the elaborate 'commentary of M. Valin), that the insurer shall 
not be liable to any demand on account of average, unless it exceed one per cent. An 
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article ( No. 408. ) to the same effect is inserted in the Code de Commerce ; and, by sti- 
pulation, this limitation is frequently extended in French policies to three or four per 
cent. A similar practice was adopted in this country in 1749. It is now constantly 
stipulated in all policies, that upon certain enumerated articles of a quality peculiarly 
perishable, the insurer shall not be liable for any partial loss whatever that upon cer- 
tain others liable to partial injuries, but less difficult to be preserved at sea, he shall 
only be liable for partial losses above five per cent. ; and that as to all other goods, and 
also the ship and freight, he shall only be liable for partial losses above three per cent. 
This stipulation is made by a memorandum inserted at the bottom of all policies done 
at Idoyd’s, of the following tenour : — 44 N. B. Corn, fish, salt, fruit, flour, and seeds 
are warranted free from average, unless general, or the ship be stranded ; sugar, to- 
bacco, hemp, flax, hides, and skins are warranted free from average under 5/. per cent. ; 
and all other goods free from average under 3/. per cent., unless general, or the ship be 
stranded.” * * 

The form of this memorandum was universally used, as well by the Royal Exchange 
and Fondon Assurance Companies as by private underwriters, till 1754, when it was 
decided that a ship having run aground, was a stranded ship within the meaning of the 
memorandum; and that although she got off again, the underwriters were liable to the 
average or partial los» upon damaged corn. This decision induced the two Companies 
to strike the words 44 or the ship be stranded'" out of the memorandum; so that now 
they consider themselves liable to no losses which can happen to such commodities, 
except general averages and total losses. The old form is still retained by the private 
underwriters. — (See Stranding. ) 

The reader is referred, for the further discussion of this important subject, to the 
article Mahink Insurance; and to Mr. Stevens's Kssay on Average ; Abbott on the I, aw 
of Shipping , part iii. cap. 8. ; Marshall on Insurance , book i. cap. 12. s. 7. ; Park on 
Insurance, cap. 7. ; and Mr. Benecke's elaborate and able work on the Principles of In- 
demnity in Marine Insurance. 

A VO I It DUBOIS, a weight used in determining the gravity of bulky commodities. 
See Weights and Measures. 
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BACON and HAMS. The former is made from the sides and belly of the pig, and 
the latter from its hind legs. The process of curing may be effected indifferently by 
the employment of salt or sugar, or both ; but the first is by far the most commonly 
used : after being impregnated with salt or sugar, and allowed to remain a certain time 
in the solution, the bacon and hams are taken out, dried, and smoked. The counties 
of England most celebrated for bacon and hams are York, Hants, Berks, and Wilts. 
Ireland produces great quantities of both ; but they arc coarse, and not so well cured 
as the English, and much lower priced. Of the Scotch counties, Dumfries, Wigtown, 
and Kirkcudbright are celebrated for the excellence of their bacon and hams, of which 
they export large quantities^ principally to the Fiverpool and Fondon markets. 

The imports of bacon and hams from Ireland have increased rapidly of late years. 
The average quantity imported during the three years ending the 25th of March, 1800, 
only amounted to 41,948 cwt. ; whereas during the three years ending with 1820, the 
average imports Amounted to 204,380 cwt. ; and during the three years ending with 
1825, they had increased to 338,218 cwt. In 1825, the trade between Ireland and 
Great Britain was placed on the footing of a coasting trade ; and bacon and bams are 
imported and exported without any specific entry at the Custom-house. We believe, 
however, that the imports of these articles into Great Britain from Ireland amount, at 
present, to little less than 600,000 cwt. a year. The quantity of bacon and hams ex- 
poPfcd from Ireland to foreign countries is inconsiderable. 

Previously to 1842 the duty on bacon and hams being 28.*. a cwt. was In eflbct prohibitory of the former, 
nnd little or none was imported. It was then, however, reduced to 14s. a cwt. (5 & 6 Viet. c. 47.), and 
there can bo little doubt that this reduction will occasion a considerable increase of importation. 

The exports of bacon and hams from the United States during the year ended the 30th September 1841 
amounted to 2,704,517 lbs. ( Papers printed by order qf Congress, 21 July 1842, p. 210.) ; and it was stated 
during the discussions on the tariff in the House of Commons In 1842, that large quantities of American 
bacon and hams would, most probably, be imported into this country. It is doubtful, however, whether 
such will be the case. At present American bacon is very inferior, the exports going principally to Cuba 
and other West India islands, where It is mostly employed in feeding slaves ; and unless it be very much 
improved, the presumption is that it will not be sent to our markets. It is highly probable, however, 
that America will henceforth supply us with considerable quantities of salted pork, the duty on which is 
now only 8*. a cwt. 

The old duty on hams produced, in 1840, 2.389/., showing that only 1,710 cwt. had been imported. But 
•there can be no doubt that the impests will in future be largely Increased. Westphalia haras being of 
a very superior quality, it is probable that they will be principally imported. Virginia hams are, also, 
of good quality. 
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BAGGAGE, in commercial navigation, the wearing apparel and other articles 
destined for the sole use or accommodation of the crews and passengers of ships. The 
following are the Custom-house regulations with respect to baggage : — 

Baggage and apparel accompanied by the proprietor, worn and in u»e (not made up for the purpose of 
being introduced into this country), exempted from all duty on importation. 

Articles in baggage subject to duty or prohibited may be left in custody of the officers of customs for 
a period of six months, to give the party an opportunity of paying the duty or taking them back.— ■ 
(Customs Order, August 6. 1822.) 

If Unaccompanied by proprietor, proof must be made by the party that it is as aforesaid, and not im- 
ported as merchandise, otherwise it is subject to a duty of 20 per cent. 

If not cleared at the expiration of six months from the date of landing, it is liable to be sold for duty 
and charges, the residue (if any) to be paid to the right owner on proof being adduced to the satisfaction 
of the honourable Board. 

One fowling-piece and one pair of pistols accompanying the party, bond fide in use, free per Customs 
Order, July 5. 1K2'». 

Spirits being the remains of passengers’ stores may be admitted to entry. — (6 Geo. 4. c. 107. 4 107.) 

One pint of drinkable spirits of whatever strength, or halt* a pint of cordial or Cologne water. In baggage 
for private use — free. — ( Treasury Order , October 20. 1820.) 

Carriages of British manufacture, in use — free. — ( Treasury Order , September 20. 1817.) 

Glass, in dressing or medicine cases of British manufacture, free upon proof that no drawback has 
been received. — ( Treasury Order , December 5. 1821.) — ( Nyren's Tables.) 

Passengers denying having Foreign Goods in their Possession, — The following clause in the act 3 Sc 4 
Will. 4. c. 63. has reference to this subject : — “ If any passenger or other person, on board any vessel or 
boat, shall, upon being questioned by any customs officer whether he or snejia* any foreign goods upon 
his or her person, or in his or her possession, deny the same, and any such giptKls shall, after such denial, 
be discovered upon his or her person, or in his or her possession, such goods Iball bo forfeited, and such 
person shall forfeit treble the value of such goods.” — ^ 37. 

BAHIA, or ST. SALVADOR, a large city (formerly the capital) of Brazil, con- 
tiguous to Cape St. Antonio, which forms the right or eastern side of the entrance of 
the noble bay of Xodos os Santos, or A 11- Saints. According to the observations of 
M. Roussin, the light-house on the Cape is in lat. 1:5° O' SO" S., long. 38° SO' W. The 
opposite side of the entrance to the hay is formed by the island of Taporica, distant from 
Cape St. Antonio about 2 \ leagues. But a bank along the shore of the island narrows the 
passage for large ships to about two thirds thifrdistance. Another hank runs S. S. W. 
from Cape St. Antonio about 1 league. Within, the bay expands into a capacious 
basin, having several islands and harbours, the depth of water varying from 8 and lOto 
40 fathoms, affording ample accommodation and secure anchorage for the largest fleets. 

There is another entrance to the bay, partly exhibited in the annexed plan, on the west 
side of the island of Taporica ; but it is narrow, intricate, anti at its mouth has not 
more than 6 feet water. Several rivers have their embouchure in the bay, which gene- 
rally occasions a current to set from the north #nd of the island by Cape St. Antonio ; 
when the rivers are flooded, this current is sometimes very strong. 'Hie light-house at 
the extremity of the cape has no great elevation, and cannot be seen at a distance of 
more than 3 or 3| leagues. The usual place of anchorage is abreast of the city, north 
and south of Fort do Mar. 

The city is partly built on the beach, but principally on pretty high ground im- 
mediately contiguous. 'Hie public buildings, particularly the churches, are numerous, 
and some of them magnificent ; but the streets are narrow, ill paved, anti filthy. Popu- 
lation estimated at from 125,000 to 160,000. The city is defended by several forts, 
but none of them are of very great strength. 

Account of the Quantities, Prices, See. of the principal Articles exported from and imported into Bahia 

in 1841. 


Principal 

Export*. 


Sugar 


Tobacco 

Rum 
Hose and 
other woods 
Cigara - 
Cocoa Not m 
(Coqullhoi) 

Horn* - 


Quantities. 


n 


£1,547 cases 
658 boxes 
_,243 barrels 
15.5H1 bales 
1 2,5*7 bags 
3,65 1 rolls 
38,397 naangote* 
1 ,646 bales 
4,24 3 pipe* 

6,638 logs 
7,034 boxes 


2,593,612 
i 63,168 


Average Price. 


Reis. 

e 1 ,900 p. arroba 

n 1 ,3 V 5 do. 

6,874 — 

2,890 — 

1,740 _ 

5,4*0 _ 

3,925 __ 

540 p. Canada 

65/100 p. doyen 
1U/XK) p. 100U 

1,900 — 

6,000 p. 100 


Total value of export* in 1841 
Ditto 1840 


Reis. 

1,440,354,430 
5,982 ,000,000 


Duties. 
567 ,670,631 
324/100,000 


Principal Import*. 


! Meats salted and 
preferred 
Leather - 
Salt 
Flour 

I rim. Wrought - 
Class and earth- 
enware - 
Rutter 

Manufactured 
goods 
Salt fish - 
| Hoap 
Wine# 


Total value of imports In 


Average Price. 


410 p. alq. 

Hoop# 7,000 p. quint. 

liilaas llott. 300 p. dox. 

485 p. lb. 


f Yellow 100 p. lb. 1 
\ Mediter. 160 — J 


Value as per 

Customs 

Tarltf. 


Reis. 

547,759,13*1 
1 20,888,267 
*13,511,497 
338,899,5 161 
177/514,451 

100,8 1M31 1 

149 , 61^00 

3,499,150,043 
216,3*7,94 1 
142,173, 530| 
303,088,094 
Duties. 


1841 


- 7,236,840,33* 1,480,237,669 


There being a decrease 
in the amount of iin - 
port* as compared with 
1839 of- - - * ,000,000,000 

Of the above Import* fit. Reis. 

Britain furnished - - - 3,888 / 50,784 


The above table shows that the trade of Bahia is vary considerable. The principal 
exports amount, at present (1842), to about 52,000 chests (IS cwt. each) of sugar; 
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16,000 bags (170 lbs. each) of cotton ; 12,500 bags (ICO lbs. each) of coffee, with hides, 
tobacco, rice, dye and fancy woods, bullion, See. The imports consist principally of 
cottons and other manufactured goods, provisions, flour, salt, salt fish, soap, wines, &c. 

The exports from Bahia have rather decreased of late years, I * " *'“' L . - «- 


In consequence, a* la alleged, of the greater obstructions thrown 
In the way of Importing slaves ; ana the greater scarcity and 


o articles are prohibited to be Imported, nor are there any 
privileges in favour of ships belonging to any country. The 
coasting trade is exclusively carried on by Brazilian vessels. 

There is no difference made in the duty on goods, whether 
imported In native or foreign vessels. 

All foreign goods imported, pay 1.0 per cent, on the valu- 
ations of the Custom-house tariff’, with the exception of wines, 
spirituous liquors, gunpowder, and tea, which pay as follows : — 


. , npowder, and tea, wnicn 

Wines and spirituous liquors (except produce — 

■■ * ich pays only 15) - - 484 per cent. 


Great Britain, which pays only 

Gunpowder £0 

Tea ------- 30 

An additional 5 per cent, is Invariably charged under the 
plea of warehouse rent. See. 

Vessels putting into Bahia In distress pay no tonnage dues. 
Those which discharge or take in cargo, pay 30 rets per ton 


per day, Brazilian measurement ; but should a vessel remain 

fn port more than 50 days, this payment ce *- * r 1 

Pori Dues on Fettelt . 


to be enforced. 


Brazilian hospital for each man specified In muster- 

roll , reU 

Bill of health - - - ... - - * ^0° 

English, Portuguese, and Brazilian vesseU pay 
lighthouse, tec. - - - * - 

Vessels of other nations ditto - - 10,240 

Bahia is the only port of this province where goods mat ba 
warehoused on Importation, and afterwards exported. A duty 
is charged thereon at the rate of 4 percent, on tariff valuation. 

The duty of 15 per cent, formerly levied on chronometers 
and other nautical instruments, in use on board vessels has 

been recently abolished. 

Average Exchange , 50<f. per 1000 reis. 

Weightt and Measures. 

1 quintal «=■ 4 arrobas. I arroha •— 32 lbs. 


1 Canada™ 2 imperial gallons. 1 alqueire —= 7-Hths of a bushel. 

( Consular Returns, and private information .) 


Plan. — The subjoined wood-cut conveys a clearer and better idea of this celebrated bay than could be 
acquired from any description. It is copied, without any reduction, from a revised edition of a Portuguese 
chart published by Mr. Laurie, and exhibits the hanks, soundings, anchorage^ &c. 
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BALACHONG, an article consisting of pounded or bruised fish. It consists 
principally of small fish, with prawns and shrimps. Though foetid and offensive to 
strangers, this substance, used as a condiment to rice, is largely consumed in all the 
countries to the east of Bengal, including the southern provinces of China, and the 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago. Its distribution gives rise to an extensive internal 
traffic. 

BALANCE, in accounts, is the term used to express the difference between the 
debtor and creditor sides of an account. 

BALANCE, in commerce, is the term commonly used to express the difference 
between the value of the exports from and imports into a country. The balance is said 
to Ih? favourable when the value of the exports exceeds that of the imports, and un- 
favourable when the value of the imports exceeds that of the exports. According to the 
Custom-house returns, the official value of the exports from Great Britain, exclusive of 
foreign and commercial merchandise, during the year ending 5th of January, 1842, 
amounted to 102,180,517/. ; and the official value of the imports during the same year 
amounted 84,877,962/. ; leaving a favourable balance of 87,VO 2,555/. 

The attainment of a favourable balance was formerly regarded as an object of the 
greatest importance. The precious metals in consequence of their being used as 
money, were long considered as the only real wealth that oopld l>e possessed either 
by individuals or nations. And as countries without mines could not obtain sup- 
plies of these metals except in exchange for exported products, it was concluded, 
that if the value of the commodities exported exceeded that of those imported, the 
balance would have to be paid by the importation of an equivalent amount of 'the pre- 
cious metals ; and conversely. A very large proportion of the restraints imposed on 
the freedom of commerce, during the last two centuries, grew out of this notion. The 
importance of having a favourable balance being universally admitted, every effort was 
made to attain it ; and nothing seemed so effectual for this purpose as the devising of 
schemes to facilitate exportation, and to hindotr the importation of almost all products, 
except gold and silver, that were not intended for future exportation. But the gradual 
though slow growth of sounder opinions with respect to the nature and functions of 
money, showed the futility of a system of policy having such objects in view. It is 
now conceded on all hands that gold and silver are nothing but commodities ; and that 
it is in no respect necessary to interfere either to encourage their importation, or to 
prevent their exportation. In Great Britain they may be freely exported and im- 
ported, whether in the shape of coin or bullion. — ( See Coin. ) 

The truth is, however, that the theory of the balance of trade is not erroneous merely 
from the false notions which its advocates entertained with respect to money ; but proceeds 
on radically mistaken views as to the nature of commerce. The mode in which the 
balance is usually estimated is, indeed, completely fallacious. Supposing, however, that 
it could be correctly ascertained, it would lx? found, in opposition to the common opinion, 
that the imports into every commercial country generally exceed the exports ; and that 
when a balance is formed, it is only in certain cases, and those of rare occurrence, that 
it is cancelled by a bullion payment. 

I. The proper business of the wholesale merchant consists in carrying the various 
products of the different countries of the world, from the places where their value is least 
to those where it is greatest; or, which is the same thing, in distributing them according 
to the effective demand. It is clear, however, that there could be no motive to export 
any species of produce, unless that which it was intended to import in its stead were of 
greater value. When an English merchant commissions a quantity of Polish wheat, he 
calculates on its selling for so much more than its price in Poland, as will be sufficient 
to pay the expense of freight, insurance, &c., and to yield, besides, the common and 
ordinary rate of profit on the capital employed. If the wheat did not sell for this much, 
its importation would obviously be a loss to the importer. It is plain, then, that no 
merchant ever did or ever will export, but in the view of importing someth in^^morc 
valuable in return. And so far from an excess of exports over imports beflHlny 
criterion of an advantageous commerce, it is directly the reverse ; and the truth is, not- 
withstanding all that has been said and written to the contrary, that unless the value of 
the imports exceeded that of the exports, foreign trade could not be carried on. Were 
this not the case — that is, were the value of the exports always greater than the value 
of the imports — -merchants would lose on every transaction with foreigners, and the 
trade with them would be speedily abandoned. 

In England, the rates at which all articles of export and import are officially valued 
were fixed so far back as 1696. But the very great alteration that lias since taken place, 
not only in the value of money, but also “in the cost of most part of the commodities 
produced in this and other countries, has rendered this official valuation, though valuable 
as a means of determining their quantity, of no use whatever as a criterion of the true 
value of the exporta and imports. In order to remedy th is defect, an account of the real 
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or declared value of the exports is annually prepared, from the declarations of the 
merchants, and laid before parliament : there is, however, no such account of the imports ; 
and, owing to the difficulties which high duties throw in the way, it is, perhaps, impossible 
to frame one with anything like accuracy. It has also been alleged, and apparently with 
some probability, that merchants have not unfrequently been in the habit of exaggerating 
the value of articles entitled to drawbacks on exportation ; but the recent extension and 
improvement of the warehousing system, and the diminution of the number of draw- 
backs, must materially lessen whatever fraud or ipaccuracy may have arisen from this 
source. Most articles were formerly charged with an ad valorem duty of lOs. per cent, 
on exportation, so that, if anything, their value was probably rather under than over- 
rated ; but now that this duty has been repealed (.5 and 6* Viet. cap. 47. § 40.), the 
presumption is that their declared value comes very near the truth ; at least, sufficiently 
so for all practical purposes. 

Now the declared value of the exports in 1841 was 51,684,623/., bemg only about 
half their official value, and nearly 13,000,000/. under the official value of the imports. 
What the excess of the latter might be, had we the means of comparing their real value 
with that of the exports, it is impossible to say : but there can bfc no manner of doubt, 
that, generally speaking, it would be very considerable. r I*he value of an exported 
commodity is estimated*^ the moment of its being sent abroad, and before it is increased 
by the expense incurred in transporting it to the place of its destination ; whereas the 
value of the commodity imported in its stead is estimated after it has arrived at its 
destination, and, consequently, after it has been enhanced by the cost of freight, insurance, 
importer’s profits, &c. 

In the United States, the value of the imports, as ascertained by the Custom-house 
returns, always exceeds the value of the exports. And although our practical politicians 
have been in the habit of considering the excess of the former as a certain proof of a 
disadvantageous commerce, “it is nevertheless true,” says Mr. Pitkin, “that the real 
gain of the United States has been neartyin proportion as their imjwrts have exceeded their 
exports .” — ( Commerce of the United States , 2d. ed. p. 280.) llie great excess of 
American imports has in part been occasioned by the Americans generally exporting 
their own surplus produce, and, consequently, receiving from foreigners not only an 
equivalent for their exports, but also for the cost of conveying them to the foreign 
market. “In 1811,” says the author just quoted, “flour sold in America for nine 
dollars and a half per barrel, and in Spain for fifteen dollars. The value of the cargo of 
a vessel carrying 5,000 barrels of Hour would, therefore, be estimated at the period of 
its exportation at 47,500 dollars ; but as this flour would sell, when carried to Spain, for 
75,000 dollars, the American merchant would be entitled to draw on his agent in Spain 
for 27,500 dollars more than the flour cost in America ; or than the sum for which he 
could have drawn, had the flour been exported in a vessel belonging to a Spanish 
merchant. But the transaction would not end here. The 75,000 dollars would be 
Tested in some species of Spanish or other European goods lit for the American market ; 
and the freight, insurance, tk c., on account of the return cargo, would probably increase 
its value to 100,000 dollars so that, in all, the American merchant might have imported 
goods worth 52,500 dollars more than the flour originally sent to Spain.” It is as 
impossible to deny that such a transaction as this is advantageous, as it is to deny that 
its advantage consists entirely in the excess of the value of the goods imported over the 
value of those exported. And it is equally clear that America might have had the real 
balance of payments in her favour, though such transactions as the above had been 
multiplied to any conceivable extent. 

II. In the second place, when a balance is due by one country to another, it is but 
seldom that it is paid by remitting bullion from the debtor to the creditor country. If 
the sum due by the British merchants to those of Holland be greater than the sum due 
by the latter to them, the balance of payments will be against Britain ; but this balance 
wilWiot, and indeed cannot, be discharged by an exportation of bullion, unless bullion be, 
at B W time , the cheapest exportable commodity ; or, which is the same thing, unless it may 
be more advantageously exported than anything else. To illustrate this principle, let us 
suppose that the balance of debt, or the excess of the value of the bills drawn by the 
merchants of Amsterdam on London over those drawn by the merchants of London on 
Amsterdam, amounts to 100,00#/. : it is the business of the London merchants to find 
out the means of discharging this debt with the least expense ; and it is plain, that if 
they find that any less sum, as 96,000/., 97,000/., or 99?900 /., will purchase and send to 
Holland as much cloth, cotton, hardware, colonial produce, or any other commodity, as 
will sell in Amsterdam for 100,000/., no gold or silver will be exported. The laws 
which regulate the trade in bullion arc not in any dcgTee different from those which 
regulate the trade in other commodities. It is exported only when its exportation is 
advantageous, or when it is more valuable abroad than at home. It would, in fact, be 
quite as reasonable to dkpect that water should flow from a low to a high level, as it is 
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to expect that bullion should leave a country where its value is great to go to one where 
it is low ! It is never sent abroad to destroy, but always to find, its level. The balance 
of payments might be ten or a hundred millions against a particular country, without 
causing the exportation of a single ounce of bullion. Common sense tells us that no 
merchant will remit iO Oi worth of bullion to discharge a debt in a foreign coun- 
try, if it be possible to invest any smaller sum in any species of merchandise which 
would sell abroad for 1<XV. exclusive of expenses. TT»e merchant who deals in the 
precious metals is os much under thu influence of self-interest, as he who deals in coflee 
or indigo: and what merchant would attempt to extinguish a debt, b^ exporting coffee 
which cost lOG/., if he could effect his object by sending abroad indigo which cost 
only 99/. ? 

The argument about the balance of payment is one of those that contradict and con- 
fute themselves. Had the apparent excess of exports over imports, as indicated by the 
British Custom-house books for the last hundred years, been always paid in bullion, as 
the supporters of the old theory contend is the case, there should at this moment be 
about 450,000.000 or 500,000,000 of bullion in the country, instead of 50,000,000 or 
60,000,000, which it iff supposed to amount to I Nor is this all. If the theory of the 
balance be good for anything — if it be not a mere idle delusion — it follows, as every 
country in the world, with the single exception of the United States, has its favourable 
balance, that they must be paid by an annual importation of bullion from the mines cor- 
responding to their aggregate amount. But it is certain, that the entire produce of 
the mines, though it were increased in a tenfold proportion, would be insufficient for 
this purpose ! This reductio ad absurdum is decisive of the degree of credit that should 
be attached to conclusions respecting the flourishing state of the commerce of any 
country drawn from the excess of the exports over the imports! 

Not only, therefore, is the common theory with respect to the balance of trade erro- 
neous, but the very reverse of that theory is true. In the Jirst place, the value of the 
commodities imported by every country which carries on an advantageous commerce 
(and no other will be prosecuted for any considerable period), invariably exceeds the 
value of those which she exports. Unless such were the case, there would plainly be 
no fund whence the merchants and others engaged in foreign trade could derive either 
a profit on their capital, or a return for their outlay and trouble; and in the second 
place, whether the balance of debt lx? for or against a country, that balance will neither 
be paid nor received in bullion, unless it be at the time the commodity by the exporta- 
tion or importation of which the account may be most profitably settled. Whatever 
the partisans of the doctrine as to the balance may say abput money being a preferable 
product, or marchandise par excellence , it is certain it will never appear in the list of ex- 
ports and imports, while there is any thing else with which to carry on trade, or cancel 
debts, that will yield a larger profit, or occasion a less expense to the debtors. 

It is difficult to estimate the mischief which the absurd notions relative to the balance 
of trade have occasioned in almost every commercial country; — here they have beet* 
particularly injurious. It is principally to the prevalence of prejudices to which they 
have given rise, that the restrictions on the trade between this country and France are 
to be ascribed. The great, or rather the only, argument insisted upon by those who 
prevailed on the legislature, in the reign of William and Mary, to declare the trade with 
France a nuisance, was founded on the statement that the value of the imports from that 
kingdom considerably exceeded the value of the commodities wc exported to it. The 
balance was regarded as a tribute paid by Kngland to France ; and it w as sagaciously 
asked, what had we done, that we should be obliged to pay so much money to our na- 
tural enemy? It never occurred to those who so loudly abused the F'rench trade, that 
no merchant would import any commodity from France, unless it brought a higher 
price in this country than the commodity exported to pay it ; and that the profit of the 
merchant, or the national gain, would be in exact proportion to this excess of price. 
The very reason assigned by these persons for prohibiting the trade affords the best 
attainable proof of its having been a lucrative one ; nor can there be any doubt th#an 
unrestricted freedom of intercourse between the two countries would still be of the 
greatest service to both. 

BALK, a pack, or certain quantity of goods or merchandise ; as a bale of silk, 
cloth, &c. „ 

Bales are always marked and numbered, that the merchants to whom they belong 
may know them, and the marka*and numbers correspond to those in the bills of lading, 
&c. Selling under the bale, or under the cordb , is a term used in France and other 
countries for selling goods wholesale, without sample or pattern, and unopened. 
BALKS, large pieces of timber. 

BALLAST ^Du. Ballast ; Fr. Best; Ger. Ballast; It. Savorra ; Sp. Lastre ; Sw. 
Ballast ), a quantity of iron, stones, sand, gravel, or any other heavy material laid in a 
ship's hold, in order to sink her deeper in the water, and to reader her capable of carry- 
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ing sail without being overset. All ships clearing outwards, having no goods on board 
other than the personal baggage of the passengers, are said to be in ballast. 


The quantity of ballast required to fit ships of equal burden for a voyage, is often materially different ; 
the proportion being always less or more, according to the sharpness or flatness of the ship's bottom, 
called, by seamen, the/loor. . , . . 

The proper ballasting of a ship deserves peculiar attention, for, although it be known that ships In 
general will not carry sufficient sail, till they are laden so that the surface of the water nearly glances on 
the extreme breadth midships, more than this general knowledge is required. If the ship have a great 
weight of heavy ballast, as leud, iron, &c., in the bottom, the centre of gravity will be too low in the hold ; 
this no doubt will enable her to carry a press of sail, but it will, at the same time, make her sail heavily, 
and roll so violently, as to run the risk of being dismasted. , _ 

The object in ballasting a ship is, therefore, so to dispose of the ballast or cargo, that she may be duly 

f toised, and maintain a proper equilibrium on the water, so as neither to be too stjjR nor too crank, qua- 
ities equally pernicious. If too stiff, she may carry much sail, but her velocity will not be proportionally 
increased ; whilst her masts are endangered by sudden jerks and excessive labouring. If too crank, she 
will be unfit to carry sail without the risk of oversetting. . 

Stiffness in ballasting is occasioned by disposing a too great quantity of heavy tfellast, as lead, iron, & c.. 
In the bottom, which throws the centre of gravity very near the keel ; and this being the centre about 
which the vibrations are made, the lower it is placed, the more violent is the roiling. 

Crankness, on the other hand, is occasioned by having too little ballast, or by disposing the ship's 
lading so as to raise the centre of gravity too hlgn : this also endangers the masts when it blows hard ; 
for when the masts cease to be perpendicular, they strain on the shrouds In the nature of a lever, which 
increases as the sine of their obliquity : and it is superfluous to add, that a ship that loses her masts is in 
great danger of being lost. 

Hence the art of ballasting consists in placing the centre of gravity to correspond with the trim and 
shape of the vessel, so as to be neither too high nor too low ; neither too far forw-ard, nor too far aft ; 
and to lade the ship so deep, that the surface of the water may nearly rise to the extreme breadth mid- 
ships : she will then carry a good quantity of sail, incline but little, and ply well to windward. — (See 
Falconer's Marine Dictionary .) 

The mischievous consequences of not attending to the circumstances now mentioned are often experi- 
enced by ships loading barilla, brimstone, and such heavy articles, on the coast of Sicily and Spain. The 
habit there is to cut large quantities of brushwood and faggots, and to spread them in the hold, to hinder 
the cargo from sinking the centre of gravity too low, and causing the ship to labour violently ; but it very 
frequently happens that the pressure of the cargo on this sort ot dunnage is so great as to squeeze it into 
a much smaller space th.pi could at first have been supposed ; so that snips after getting to sea are some- 
times obliged to return to port, to unload apart of their cargo, to prevent their foundering, in such cases 
firm dunnage, such as oak staves, should, if possible, be always employed. — ( See Jackson's Commerce of 
Mediterranean , p. 1*25 — 128.) i 

Ships that have cargoes of light goods on board require a quantity of ballast ; increasing, of course, 
according to the greater lightness ol the goods. The following table snows the average quantity of ballast 
allowed to ships of war: — 

Ballast allowed to the following Ships. 


Guns. 

Tannage. 

Iron, Tons. 

Sliingles, Tons. 

Guns. 

Tonnage. 

Iron, Ton*. 

Shingle*, Ton*. 

110 

2/290 

180 

370 

3G 

870 

65 

1G0 

10O 

2,090 

180 

370 

32 

700 

G5 

140 

98 

2,110 

1G0 

350 

28 

GOO 

GO 

100 

90 

1,870 

1G0 1 

350 

24 

500 

50 

80 

80 

1 ,G20 

140 

300 

22 

450 

50 

70 

74 

1,700 

80 

270 

20 

400 i 

50 

60 

G4 

1,370 

70 

260 

Sloop - - 

300 

50 i 

40 

50 

1,100 

G5 

170 

Brig - - 

160 j 

30 

15 

44 

38 

900 

930 

65 

70 

1G0 

170 

Cutter - 
Sloop - - 

j 

20 

15 1 

J seldom any. 


The iron ballast is first stored fore and aft, from bulk-head to bulk-head ; then the shingle ballast i» 
spread and levelled over the iron. 

The soil of the river Thames from London Bridge to the sea is vested in the Trinity House corpora- 
tion, and a sum of 10/. is to be paid for every ton of ballast taken from the channel of the river without 
due authority from the said corporation. Ships may receive on board land ballast from the quarries, pits, 
&c. east of Woolwich, provided the quantity taken in a year do not exceed the number of tons notified to 
the Trinity corporation. Land ballast must be entered, and Id. paid per ton on entering. No ballast is 
t° be put on board before entry at the ballast office, under a penalty of 5/. a ton. The Trinity corporation 
is authorised by the 3 Geo. 4. c. 111. to charge the following rates for all ballast demanded and entered 
at the ballast office, viz. : — 

For every ton (20 cwt.) of balhist, not being washed ballast, carried to any ship or vessel employed in 
the coal trade, the sum of Is. 

For every such ton carried to any other British ship or vessel, the sum of Is. 3d. 

For every such ton carried to any foreign ship or vessel, the sum of Is. 7 d. 

For every ton of washed ballast carried to any ship or vessel employed in the coal trade, the sum of 2*. 

For every ton of washed ditto carried to any other British ship or vessel, the sum of *2s. Cd. 

For every ton of washed ditto carried to any foreign ship or vessel, the sum of 3j. 2d. 

And for every ton of ballast delivered in or unladen from the Inward West India Dock, the further 
sum of lOd. ; and for every ton of ballast delivered in or unladen from the Outward West India Dock 
the further sum of 4d. ; and for every ton of ballast delivered in or unladen from the London Docks, the 
further sum of 4d. ; and for every ton of ballast delivered in or unladen from the Inward Fast India Dock 
the further sum of lOd. ; and for every ton of ballast delivered in or unladen from the Outward East 
India Dock, the further sum of Ad. ; and for every ton of ballast delivered in or unladen from the Com- 
mercial Dock, the further sum of Ad. ; and for every ton of ballast delivered in or unladen from the East 
Country Dock, the further sum of Ad. : and for every ton of ballast delivered in or unladen from the 
City Canal, the further turn of 4 d. ; and for every ton of ballast delivered in or unladen from the Surrey 
Canal, the further sum of Ad. ; and for every ton of ballast delivered in or unladen from the Regent'* 
Canal, the further sum of Ad. . 

Which further rates or prices shall be payable and paid over and above the respective rates first men- 
tioned. ! 

t i!] e or vessels coming into the Thames, is to be unladen into a lighter, at the charge 

of 6 d. a ton. If any ballast be thrown or unladen from any ship or vessel Into the Thames, the captain, 
master, &c. shall for every such offence forteit 20 L No ballast is to be received on board otherwise than 
fcom a lighter. By the stat. 54 Geo. 3. c. 149. it is enacted, that no person shall, under a penalty of 10/. 
over and above all expenses, discharge any ballast, rubbish, 8c c. in any of the ports, harbours, roadsteads, 
th V r r § ’ ^ C * ***° Kingdom ; nor take ballast from any place prohibited by the Lords of 
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The masters of all ships clearing out in ballast, are required to answer any questions that may be put 
to them by the collector* or comptrollers, touching the departure and destination of such ships. — 
(3 Sc 4 Will. 4. o. 62. } HO.) 

If a foreign ship clear out in ballast, the master may take with him British manufactured goods of the 
value of 20/., the mate of the value of 10£., and SI. worth for each the crew. — } 87. 

BALSAM (Ger. Balsam; Du. Balsern ; Fr. liaume ; It. anti Sp. Bahama ; Lat. Bah 
samunt). Balsams are vegetable juices, either liquid, or which spontaneously become 
concrete, consisting of a substance of a resinous nature, combined with benzoic acid, or 
which are capable of affording benzoic acid by being heated alone, or with water. The 
liquid balsams are copaiva, opobalsam, balsam of Peru, storax, and Tolu ; the concrete 
are benzoin, dragon’s blood, and red or concrete storax. — ( Ure . ) 

1. Copaiva (Fr. Baume de Copahu ; Ger. Kopaiva Balsam; Sp. Coptiyva), obtained from a tree (Co- 
paifera) growing in South America and the West India islands. The largest quantity is fitrnished by 
the province of Para in Brazil It is imported in small casks, containing from I to 1| cwt. Genuine 

f ood copaiva or copaiba T>ulsam has a peculiar hut agreeable odour, and a bitterish, hot, nauseous tAste. 

t is clear and transparent ; its consistence is that of oil ; but when exposed to the action of the air it 
becomes solid, dry, and brittle, like resin. — ( Thotnson's Dispensatory.) 

2. Opobalsam (Fr. Hals am Ur eU la Mecque ; It. Opobalsamo ; Pat. Balsamum vryum album, JEgyp- 
tiactrm ; Egypt Balessan), the most precious of ail the balsams, commonly called Balm of Gilead, ft is 
the prtnluce "of a tree ( Amyris Oileadensis), indigenous to Arabia and Abyssinia, and transplanted at an 
early period to Judea. It is obtained by cutting the bark with an axe at the time that the juice is in the 
strongest circulation. The true balsam is of a pale yellowish colour, clear and transparent, about the 
consistence of Venice turpentine, of a strong, penetrating, agreeable, aromatic smell, and a slightly bit- 
terish pungent taste. By age it becomes yellower, browner, and thicker, losing by degrees, like volatile 
oils, some of its finer and more subtile parts. It is rarely if ever brought genuine into this country’ ; dried 
Canaria balsam being generally substituted for it. It was in high repute among the ancieuts ; but it is 
now principally used as a cosmetic by the Turkish ladfes. — ( Drs . Ure and Thomson.) 

The Canada balsam, now referred to, is merely fine turpentine . It is the produce of the Pinus 
Balsamea , and is imported in casks, each containing about 1 cwt. It has a strong, but not a disagreeable 
odour, and a bitterish taste ; is transparent, whitish, and has the consistence of copaiva balsam. — (See 
Tiri-knti.nb.) 

“ Szafra and Beder are the only places in the flcdjaz where the balsam of Mocha, or Balessan, can bo 
procured in a pure state. The tree from which it is collected grows in the neighbouring mountains, but 

r rincipally upon Djebel Sobh, and is called, by the Arabs, Beshem. I was Informed that it i* from 10 to 
5 feet high, with % smooth trunk, and thin bark. In the middle of summer small incision* are made in 
*the bark ; and the juice, which immediately issue*, is taken off w ith the thumb nail, and put into a 
vessel ; the gum appears to be of two kind*, one of a white, and the other of a yellowish white colour ; 
the first is the most esteemed. I saw here some of the latter sort in a small sheep-skin, which the Be- 
douins use in bringing it to market : it had a strong turpentine smell, and its taste wa* bitter. The people 
of Szafra usually adulterate -it w ith sesamutn oil and tar. When they try it* purity, they dip their linger 
into it and then set it on fire; if it burn without hurting or leaving a mark on the finger, they judge it 
to be of good quality, but If it burn the finger as soon as it is set on fire, they consider it to be adul- 
terated. 1 remember to have read, in Bruce’s Travel*, an amount of the mode of trying it, by letting a 
drop fall into a cup filled with water; the good balsam fading coagulated to the bottom, and the had 
dissolving and swimming on the surface. I tried this experiment, which was unknown to the people 
here, and found the drop sw im upon the water ; I tried also their test by lire upon the finger of a 
Bedouin, who had to regret hi* temerity ; I therefore regarded the balsam sold here as adulterated ; it 
was of less density than honey. 1 wished to purchase some ; but neither mv owrn baggage, nor any of 
the shop* of Szafra could furnish any thing like a bottle to hold it ; the whole skin was too dear. The 
Bedouins, who bring it here, usually demand two or three dollar* per pound for it when quite pure; and 
the .Szafra Arabs resell it to the hadjeys of the great caravan at between is and 12 dollars per pound in 
an adulterated state. It is bought up principally by Persians.” — ( Burckhardt's Travels in Arabia , 
voL ii. p. 123.) 

3. Balsam of Peru (Fr. Bourne de Peru ; Ger. Peruvianischer Balsam ; Sp. Balsamo de Quinquina ; 
Lat. Balsamum Peruvianum), the produce of a tree ( Myroxylon Peruiferum) growing in the warmest 
parts of South America. The balsam procured by incisions made in the tree is called white liquid balsam; 
that which is found in the shop* it obtained by boiling the twig* in water ; it is Imported in jars, each 
containing from 20 to 40 lbs. weight. It has a fragrant aromatic odour much resembling that of benzoin, 
with a warm bitterish taste. It 1* viscid, of a deep reddish brown colour, and of tbe consistence of honey. 
— ( Thomson's Dispensatory.) 

4. Stora* (Vr. Storax; Ger. Stryaxbroom ; It . Storace ; Sp. Axumbar ; Lat. Stu rax ; Arab. IJsteruk), 
the produce of a tree (Styrax officinale) growing in the south of Europe and tne Levant. Only two 
kind* are found in the shops : storax in tear*, w hich i* pure, and storax in the lump, or red storax, which 
is mixed with sawdust and other impurities. Both kinds are brought from the Levant in chest* ami 
boxes. Storax has a fragrant odour, and a pleasant, sub-acidulous, slightly pungent, and aromatic taste ; 
it is of a reddish brown colour, and brittle. — {Thomson's Dispensatory.) 

ft. Tolu , Balsam qf (Fr. Baume de Tolu; Ger. Tolutani.se/tcr Balsam ; Sp. Balsamo de Tolu). The 
tree which yields this balsam is the same as that which yields the balsam of Peru, it being merely the 
w hite balsam of Peru hardened by exposure to the air. 

fi. Benzoin, or Benjamin (Fr. Benzoin ; Ger. Bcnzoe ; Sp. Bengui ; It. Belzuino ; Lat. Benzoinum ; 
Arab. Lib an ; Hind. Luban ; Jav. Menian ; Malay, Caminyan), is an article of much greater commer- 
cial importance than any of those balsams previously mentioned. It is obtained from a tree ( Styrax 
Benzoin) cultivated in Sumatra and Borneo, but particularly the former. The plants produce In the 
seventh year. The balsam is obtained by making incisions in the bark, when it exudes, and is scraped 
off. During the first three years the balsam is of a clear white colour, after which It becomes brown. 
Having borne 10 or 12 years, the tree Is cut down, a very Inferior article being Obtained by scraping the 
wood. The balsams procured In these different stages are distinguished In commerce, and differ widely 
In value. Benzoin has a very agreeable, fragrant odour, but hardly any taste. It is Imported In largo 
masses, packed in chests and casks. It should Ik? chosen full of clear, light- comured, ami whito spots, 
having tne appearance of white marble when broken : it is rarely, however, to be met with In so pure a 

state, but the nearer the approach to it the better. The worst sort is blackish, and full of impurities 

( MiUntm't Orient. Com., and . private information.) The price of Benjamin in bond varied in tne London 
market in February, 1H43, from 3/. to no less than 4 01. per cwt. 1 

Mr. Crawfurd has given the following interesting and authentic details with respect to this article : — 

** Benzoin, or frankincense, called in commercial language Benjamin, is a more general article of com- 
merce than camphor, though its production ho confined to the same islands. Benzoin Is divided In 
commerce, like camphor. Into three sorts (head, belly, foot), according to quality, the comparative value 
of which may be expressed by tho figures 10ft, 4ft, 18. Benzoin Is valued in proportion to its whiteness, 
semi-transparency, and freedom from adventitious matters. According to Its purity, the first sort may 
be bought at the emporia to which it is brought, at from 60 to 100 dollars per picul (133^ lbs.), the second 
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from 2ft to 45 dollar)*, and the worst from 8 to 20 dollars. According to Linschotcn, benzoin in his time 
cost, in the market of Sunda Calapa or Jacatra, from lO^&j to ‘^'Voa s P ani *h dollars the picul. By Nie- 
buhr’s account, the worst benzoin of the Indian islands is more esteemed by the Arabs than their own 
best olibannnt , or frankincense. In the I.ondon market, the best benzoin is fourteen times more valu- 
able than olibamim . umi even the worst 21 times more vaitfcbie. Benzoin usually sells in England at 
105. per pound. The quantity generally imported into England in the time of the monopoly was 31*2 
cwt. The principal use of this commodity is as incense, and it Ib caually in request in the religious 
ceremonies of Catholics, Mohammedans, Hindus, and Chinese. It is also used as a luxury by the great 
in fumigations in their houses, and the Japanese chiefs are fond of smoking it with tobacco. Its general 
nse among nations in such various states of civilisation, and the steady demand for it in all ages, declare 
that it is one of those commodities the taste for which is inherent in our nature, and not the result of a 

r articular caprice with any individual people, as in the case of Malay camphor with the Chinese.” — 
Indian Archipelago , vol. iii. p. 418.) The imports of benzoin, whicli are not specified in the Customs* 
returns, amount to about 4(),00o1bs. a year. 

An inferior description of benzoin, the produce of a different tree from the Styrax benzoin , is produced 
in Siam. It is comparatively cheap and abundant. 

7. Dragon's blood (Vr. Sang- Dragon ; I.at. Sanguis Draconis ; Arab. Damulakhwain j Hind. Hera - 
dnky ), the produce of a large species of rattan ( Calamus Draco ) growing on the north and north-east 
coast of Sumatra, and in some parts of Borneo. It is largely exported to China, and also to India and 
Europe. It is either in oval drops, wrapped up in flag-leaves, or in large and generally more impure 
masses composed of smaller tears. It is externally and internally of a deep dusky red colour, and when 
powdered it should become of a bright crimson : if it be black, it is worth little. When broken and held 
up against a strong light, it is somewhat transparent : it has little or no smell or taste ; what it has of 
the latter is resinous and astringent. Dragon’s blood in drops is much preferable to that in cakes, the 
latter being more friable, and less compact, resinous, and pure than the former. Being a very costly 
article, it is very apt to be adulterated. Most of its alloys dissolve like gums in water, or crackle in the 
lire without proving inflammable, whereas the genuine dragon’s blood readily melts and catches flame, 
and is scarcely acted on by watery liquors. It sells in the market of Singapore at from 13 to 35 dollars 
per picul, according to quality ; but the Chinese have the art of purifying and refining it, when it sells 
at from SO to 100 dollars per picul. — ( Milbum's Orient. Com. ; Ci aujurd's East. Archip. ; and private 
information.) 'Hie price of dragon’s blood in bond in the London market varied, in February, 1843, 
from 3/. to 71. per cwt. 

BALTIMORE, a large and opulent city of the United States, in Maryland, on 
the north side of the Patapsco river, about 14 miles above its entrance into Chesa- 
peake bay, lat. 39° 17'* N., long. 7 6° 36' W. Population in 1840, 102,818. The 
harbour is spacious, convenient, and the water deep. The exports principally consist 
of wheat-flour and wheat, tobacco, hemp and flax, flax-seed, Indian corn, and other ■ 
agricultural products, timber, iron, Sec. The imports principally consist of cottons and 
woollens, sugar, coflee, tea, wine, brandy, silk goods, slices, rum, Sec. The registered, 
enrolled, and licensed tonnage belonging to Baltimore, in September, 1841, amounted 
to 88,688 tons, of which 45,083 tons were employed in the coasting trade. The total 
value of the articles imported into Maryland, in the year ending the SOth of September* 
1841, almost the whole of whicli were through Baltimore, was 6,101,818 dollars; the 
total value of the exports during the same year being 4,947,166 ditto. (I*aper$ laid 
before Congress, 21st of July, 1842.) In Maryland the dollar is worth 7s. Gd. currency, 
1/. sterling being— 1/. 18s. 4d. currency. For an account of the currency of the dif- 
ferent states of the Union, witli a table of the value of the dollar in each, see Nnv 
York ; and to it also the reader is referred for ail account of the foreign trade of the 
United States. Weights and measures same as those of England. 

I nspkctioj»s at Bai.timoi»k. Inspections qf Fish in 1838. 

Baris. Half Baris. | Haris. Half Baris. 1 Baris. Half Hails. 

Herrings, 3ft, 175 320 | Shad, ‘2,673 115 | Mackerel, 7,112 ‘274 

Inspections of Wheat Flow in 1810 ami ID preceding Years. 



Brls. 

Half brls. 

Total in 1 
brls. 


Hrls. 

Half brls. 

Total in 
brls. 

1840 - 
1839 - 

1838 - - 

1837 - - 

J 836 - - I 

1833 - - | 

766,931 

550,992 

420,634 

591,676 

393,9*24 

516,600 

31,968 

19,777 

1 9,22*2 1 

14,779 
13,593 
21,533 

782,915 
560,880 | 

430,215 J 
399,064 
400,720 ! 

527,266 i 

1834 - 
1833 - 
1832 - 
1831 - 
1830 - 

481,733 
5*24,620 
518,674 
541,373 
587,875 | 

17,264 
• 18,072 
17,544 
21,537 
19,859 

489,305 
533,656 
527,446 
555,14 1 
597,801 


Beef, Baltimore, packed 
Foreign, packed 


Butter 


Inspections qf Rctfand Pork in 1838. 

Haris. Half Hails. I 

- 4042 353 Fork, rial ti more, packed 

- 416 Foreign, packed 


Haris. Half Baris. 
- 8 n 47 

5288 103 


4458 353 


6101 % 150 


Inspections qf Rutter and Lard in 1838. 

- 11,812 kegs. | Lard - - *23,822 kegs. 


Inspections of Tobacco in 1810 and 5 precetling Years. 


Years. 

Maryland. 

Ohio. 

Years. 

Maryland. 

Ohio. 

1810 

1839 - - - 

1838 

hlulrt. 

39,661 

22,68-2 

23,205 

hlulfl. 

8,436 

4,096 

3,539 

1837 

1836 

1835 

hhds. 

30,245 

30,509 

34,117 

hhds. 

4,380 

6,100 

9,000 


Shipping, 1838-39 Entered from foreign ports - - 3n9 American - - burthen 53,097 tons 

ditto ditto - - 101 Foreign - - — 23.903 

Cleared for foreign i >orU - - 352 American - — 67,798 

ditto ditto - - 109 Foreign - 26,656 


* By a typographical error the latitude of Baltimore was set down in our last edition at 30° 17'; and 
this flagrant blunder was, of course, copied in the American reprint (the most worthless of all the reprints) 
of this work. 
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Ent«r«d At the Cuxtom House, from pom within the United Sute*, 8X6 Yeuel*. Theee are exclusive of ooeatvrs, vHtch are 
not obliged by law to enter. 

The number of arrival* from sea, *hUh U of course exclusive of bay and river craft and vessels through canals, were, ships 
70, barques 60. brigs 3; 3, schooners 87 3 , aiul sloop* 1 1 . Total, 1301 vessels. 

Of the foregoing there were — 


American ships from foreign port* - - - • - 40 Foreign brigs flrorr. foreign ports .... 

ditto coastwise - * - - - 9 ditto cos.tvlv: ... .1 

Foreign ships flrotn foreign ports - - - -VO American schooners ftom foreign ports - - - 118 

ditto coastwise - - - - * l ditto coastwise - - - * 74 4 

American barque* from foreign ports - - - 19 Foreign schooners from foreign ports * • - 13 

ditto coaitwise - - - - * *9 A merican sloops coastwise • - - - • lO 

Foreign barques fVom foreign ports - - - - 1 4 Foreign sloops from foreign po ft* - - • - 1 

American brigs ditto .... 137 — • ■ 

ditto coastwise .... - 1S1 I.VJ1 


There were built within the above period 3 ship*. 1 barque. It brig*, 43 schooners, 1 sloop, and I steamboat. Total f>9 
vessel* — the aggregate burthen of which U 8338 (tons. — ( Statements derived from yritttf* ir^brtnatian, and from Hazard a 
ComuncrcitU amd .'itiUitCUal Rtgirttr .) 

BAMBOO (Fr. Bambou , Bambouches ; Ger. Imlianischer Rohr ; It. Bambu; Hind. 
Bans; Malay, Buluh ; Jav. I*rcng\ a species of cane, the liambos arundinaceu of bota- 
nists. It grows every where within the tropics, and is ojf the greatest utility: strictly 
speaking, it is a gigantic grass with a ligneous stem. It often rises to the height of 40 
or 50 feet, and sometimes to even double those heights. I. ike most plants long and 
extensively cultivated, it diverges into many varieties. Some of these are dwarfish, 
while others, instead of being hollow canes, are solid. The bamboo is of rapid growth, 
and in four or five years is fit for many uses, but does not bear fruit or grairf till it be 
25 years old, after which it perishes. The grain makes tolerable bread. The young, 
but gigantic shoots, as they spring from the earth, make a tender and good esculent 
vegetable. The mature bamboo is employed in an immense variety of ways, in the 
construction of houses, bridges, boats, agricultural implements, &c. Some varieties grow 
to such a size as to be, in the largest part, near two feet in circumference, and single 
knees of these are used as pails or buckets. The Chinese are believed to fabricate their 
cheap and useful paper of macerated bamboo. The cancs used in Kurope as walking 
sticks are not bamboos, but rattans — a totally distinct class of plants. Bamboos are 
never used for#that purpose. — ( loricate information.’) 

BANDANAS, silk handkerchiefs, generally red spotted with white. They were 
formerly manufactured only in the East Indies; but they arc now manufactured of a 
very good quality at Glasgow and other places. 

BANK. — BANKING. itanks are establishments intended to serve for the safe 
custody and issue of money; for facilitating its payment by one individual to another; 
and, sometimes, for the accommodation of the public with loans. 

I. Banking (General Principles of). 

II. Bank of England (Account of). 

III. Banks (English Private and Provincial). 

IV. Banks ( Scotch ). 

V. Banks ( Irish). 

VI. Banks ( Foreign). 

VII. Banks (Savings). 

I. Banking (General Principles of). 

Banks are commonly divided into the two great classes of banks of deposit and banks 
of issue. This, however, appears at first sight to be rather an imperfect classification, 
inasmuch as almost all hanks of deposit are at the same time banks of issue, and 
almost all banks of issue also banks of deposit. But there is in reality no ambiguity ; 
for, by banks of deposit are meant banks for the custody and employment of the 
money deposited with them or intrusted to their care by their customers, or by 
the public; while by banks of issue are meant banks which, besides employing or 
issuing the money intrusted to them by others, issue money of their own, or notes 
payable on demand. The Bank of England is our principal bank of issue ; but it, as 
well as the other banks in the different parts of the empire that issue notes, is also a 
great bank of deposit. The private banking companies of London, and the various 
provincial banks that do not issue notes of their own, arc strictly banks of deposit. 
Banking business may be conducted indifferently by individuals, by private companies, 
or by joint stock companies or associations. 

(I.) Utility and Functions of Banks of Deposit. — Banks of this class execute all 
that is properly understood by banking business ; and their establishment has contri- 
buted in no ordinary degree to give security and facility to commercial transactions. 
They afford, when properly conducted, safe and convenient places of deposit for the 
money that would otherwise have to be kept, at a considerable risk, in private houses. 
They also prevent, in a great measure, the necessity of carrying money from place to 
place to make payments, and enable them to be made in the most convenient and 
least expensive manner. A merchant or tradesman in lA>ndon for example, who em- 
ploys a banker, keeps but very little money in his own hands, making all his con- 
siderable payments by drafts or checks on his banker ; and he also sends the various 
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checks, bills, or drafts payable to himself in London, to his bankers before they become 
due. By this means he saves the trouble and inconvenience of counting sums of money, 
and avoids the losses he would otherwise be liable to, and would no doubt occasion- 
ally incur, from receiving coins or notes not genuine. Perhaps, however, the great 
advantage derived by the merchant or tradesman from the employment of a banker, 
consists in its relieving him from all trouble with respect to the presentation for 
payment of due bills and drafts. The moment these are transferred to the banker, 
they are at his risk. And if he either neglect to present 4hem when due, or to have 
them properly noted in the event of their not being paid, he ha^ to answer for the 
consequences. 

“ This circumstance alone must cause an immense saving of expense to a mercantile 
house in the course of a year. Let us suppose that a merchant has only two bills due 
each day. These bills may be payable in distant parts of the town, that it mSy take 
a clerk half a day to present^them ; and in large mercantile establishments it would take 
up the whole time of one or two clerks to present the due bills and the drafts. The 
salary of these clerks is, therefore, saved by keeping an account at a banker’s : besides 
the saving of expense, it is also reasonable to suppose that losses upon bills would some- 
times o^ur from mistakes, or oversights — from miscalculation as to the time the bill 
would become due — from errors in marking it up — from forgetfulness to present it — 
or from presenting it at the wrong place. In these cases the indorsers and drawees are 
exonerated ; and if the acceptor do not pay the bill, the amount is lost. In a banking 
bouse such mistakes occur sometimes, though more rarely ; but when they do occur, 
the loss falls upon the banker, and not upon his customer.” — ( Gilbart's Practical Ob- 
servations on Banking.') 

It is on other grounds particularly desirable for a merchant or tradesman to have 
an account with a hanking house. lie can refer to his bankers as vouchers for his 
respectability ; and in the event of his wishing to acquire any informatipn with respect 
to the circumstances, or credit, of any one with whom he is not acquainted, his 
bankers render him all the assistance in their power. In this respect they have great 
facilities, it being the common practice amongst bankers in London, and most other 
trading towns, to communicate information to each other as to the credit and solvency 
of their customers. 

To provide for the public security, the statute 7 & 8 Geo. 4. c. 29. § 49. * for the punishment of em- 
bezzlement committed by agents intrusted with property,” enacts, “ That if any money, or security for 
the payment of money, shall be intrusted to any banker, merchant, broker, attorney, or other agent, with 
any direction in writing to apply such money, or any part thereof, or the proceeds, or any part of the pro- 
ceeds of such security, for any purpose specified in such direction, and he shall, in violation of good faith, 
and contrary to the purpose so specified, in any wise convert to his own use or benefit such money, secu- 
rity, or proceeds, or any part thereof respectively, every such offender shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and being convicted thereof shall bo liable, at the discretion of the court, to be transported beyond seas, 
for any term not exceeding fourteen years, nor less than sevenyears, or to suffer such punishment by fine 
or imprisonment, or by both, as the court shall award ; and if any chattel or valuable security, or any 
power of attorney for the sale or transfer pf any share or interest in any public stock or fund, whether of 
this kingdom, or of Great Britain, or of Ireland, or of any foreign state, or in any fund of anybody corpo- 
rate, company or society, shall be intrusted to any banker, merchant, broker, attorney, or other agent, for 
safe custody, or for any special purpose, without any authority to sell, negotiate, transfer, or pledge, and 
he shall, in violation of good faith, and contrary to the object or purpose which such chattel or security, 
or power of attorney, shall have been intrusted to him, sell, negotiate, transfer, pledge, or in any manner 
convert to his own use or benefit such chattel or security, or the proceeds of the same, or any part thereof, 
or the share or interest in stork or fund to which such power of attorney shall relate, or any 
thereof, every such offender shall bo guilty of a misdemeanor, and being convicted thereof shall be liable, 
at the discretion of the court, to any of the punishments which the court may award, as hereinbefore last 
mentioned.” 

This act is not to affect trustees and mortgagees, nor bankers receiving money due upon securities, nor 
securities upon which they have a lien, claim, or demand, entitling them bylaw to sell, transferor other- 
wise dispose of them, unless such sale, transfer, or other disposal shall extend to a greater number or 
part of such securities or effects than shall be requisite for satisfying such lien, claim, St c. — 5 50. 

Nothing in this act is to prevent, impeach, or lessen any remedy at law or in equity, which any party 
aggrieved by any 6uch offence might or would have had, had it not been passed. No banker, merchant. 
Sec. shall be convicted as an offender against this act, in respect of any act done by him, if he shall at any 
time previously to his being indicted for such offence have disclosed such act on oath, in consequence of 
any compulsory process of any court of law or equity, in any action bond Jlde instituted by any party 
aggrieved, or if he shall have disclosed the same in any examination or deposition before any commis- 
sioner of bankrupt § 52. 

The Bank of England, and the private banking companies of London, as well as 
some of the English provincial banks, charge no commission on the payments made 
and received on account of those who deal with them. And until the recent inti«- 
duction of joint-stock banks, none of the London bankers, except in peculiar cases, 
allowed interest on deposits ; nor is it yet allowed by the great majority of the me- 
tropolitan private bankers. It is also either stipulated or distinctly understood that a 
person employing a banker should, besides furnishing him with sufficient funds to pay his 
drafts, keep an average balance in the banker’s bands, varying, of course, according to 
the amount of business done on his account ; that is, according to the number of his 
checks or drafts to be paid, and the number of drafts and bills to be received for him. 
The bankers then calculate, as well as they can, the probable amount eff cash that it 
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will be necessary for them to keep in their coffers tq meet the ordinary demands of 
their customers, and employ the balance in discounting mercantile bills, in the purchase 
of securities, or in some other sort of profitable adventure ; so that their profits consist 
of the sum they real ire from such part of the monies lodged in their hands as they can 
■venture to employ in an advantageous way, after deducting the various expenses 
.attendant on the management of their establishments. A hank of deposit would never 
^be established if it had to depend on its own capital ; it makes no profit, in its capacity 
of bank, till it begins to employ the capital of others. 

The directors of the Bank of Kngland do not allow any individual to overdraw his 
account. They answer drafts to the full extent of the funds deposited in their hands ; 
but they will not pay a draft if it exceed their amount. Private bankers are not generally 
so scrupulous ; most of them allow respectable individuals in whom they have con- 
fidence to overdgiw their accounts, those who do so paying interest at the rate of 5 
per co lit. on whatever sums they overdraw. The posscssioi1%f this power of overdrawing 
is often a great convenience to merchants, while it is rarely productive of loss to the 
banker. The money which is overdrawn is usually replaced within a short period ; 
sometimes, indeed, in a day or two. The directors of the Bank of Kngland decline 
granting this facility, from a disinclination on their part to come into competition 
in a matter of this sort with private bankers, who transact this kind of business better, 
probably, than it could he done by a great establishment like the Bank. 

Banks afford great facilities to the public in the negotiation of bills of exchange, 
or in the making of payments at distant places. Many of the banking companies esta- 
blished in different districts have a direct intercourse with each other, and they have 
all correspondents in London. Hence an individual residing in any part of the country, 
who may wish to make a payment in any other part, however distant, may effect his 
object by applying to the bank nearest to him. Thus, suppose A. of Penxance has a 
payment to make to B. of Inverness: to transmit the money by letter would be 
hazardous ; and if there were fractional parts of a pound in the sum, it would hardly 
be practicable: how then will A. manage? He will pay the sum to a banker in 
Penzance, and his debtor in Inverness will receive it from a banker there. The trans- 
action is extremely simple : the Penzance banker orders his correspondent in London 
to pay to the correspondent of the Inverness banker the sum in question on account of 
B., and the Inverness banker, being advised in course of post of what has been done, 
pays B. A small commission charged by the Penzance banker, and the postages, 
constitute the whole expense. There is no risk whatever, and the w'hole affair is 
transacted in the most commodious and cheapest manner. 

Recently, however, the facilities given to the transmission of money by means of 
post-office orders have materially interfered with this branch of hanking business, 
especially in the transmission of small sums, and are a great convenience to the public. 
— (Sec Post Office. ) 

By far the largest proportion both of the inland hills in circulation in the country, 
and also of the foreign bills drawn upon Great Britain, are made payable in I^ondon, 
the grand focus to which all the pecuniary transactions of the empire are ultimately 
brought to be adjusted. And in order still further to economise the use of money, the 
puncipal bankers of the metropolis are in the habit of sending a clerk each day to the 
cWariny house in Lombard-street, who carries with him the various bills in the pos- 
session of his house that are drawn upon other bankers ; and having exchanged them 
for the bills in the possession of those others that arc drawn upon his constituents, the 
balance on the one side or the other is paid in cash or Bank of Kngland notes. By 
this contrivance the bankers of Jxindon are able to settle transactions to the extent 
of several millions a day, by the employment of not more, at an average, than from 
200,000/. to 300,000 L of cash or bank notes. — (See Clearing Housjc. ) 

In consequence of these and other facilities afforded by the intervention of bankers 
for the settlement of pecuniary transactions, the money required to conduct the business 
of an extensive country is reduced to a trifle only, compared with what it would other- 
wise be. It is not, indeed, possible to form any very accurate estimate of the total 
saving that is thus^ffected ; hut, supposing that 50 or 60 millions of gold and silver 
and bank notes are at present required, notwithstanding all the devices that have been 
reported to for economising money, for the circulation of Great Britain, it may, one 
should think, be fairly concluded that 200 millions would, at the very least, l>c 
required to transact an equal extent of business but for those devices. If this statement 
be nearly accurate, and there arc good grounds for thinking that it is rather under than 
over rated, it strikingly exhibits the vast importance of banking in a public. point of 
view. By its means 50 or 60 millions arc rendered capable of performing the same 
functions, and in an infinitely more commodious manner, that would otherwise have 
required four times that sum ; and supposing that 20 or 30 millions are employed by 
the bankers m a capital in their establishments, no less than 120 or 130 millions will be 
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altogether disengaged, or cease to be employed as an instrument of circulation, and 
made available for employment in agriculture., manufactures, and commerce. 

The security afforded by a bank of deposit is a matter as to which there must always 
l>e more or less of doubt. When, indeed, a banking company confines itself to its 
proper business, and does not embark in speculations of unusual hazard, or from which 
its funds cannot be easily withdrawn, in the event of any sudden run or demand, it can 
hardly ever fail of being in a situation to meet its engagements ; whilst the large pri- 
vate fortunes that most commonly belong to the partners afford those who deal with it 
an additional guarantee. Much, however, depends on the character of the parties, and 
on a variety of circumstances with respect to which the public cart never be correctly 
informed ; so that though there can be no "doubt that the security afforded by many 
private banks of deposit is of the most unexceptionable description, this may not be the 
case with others. 

All joint-stock banks, oi^H>anks having more than six partners, whether for^ieposit 
and issue, or for deposit merely, are ordered, by the act 3 & 4 Will. 4. cap. 83., to 
send quarterly returns of the number and names of their partners to the stamp office. 
But this act does not apply to private banks, or banks not having more than six part- 
ners, though we see no good reason why similar returns should not, and several why 
they should, be required from them as well as from others. At present few have any 
certain knowledge tf the partners in private banks. Individuals often appear in 
the names of firms who have been dead for many years ; and it has not unfrequently 
been found in cases of bankruptcy that parties of large fortune, who were supposed to 
have belonged to the concern, had withdrawn long previously. All uncertainty and 
.obscurity of this kind might, however, be easily put an end to by making periodical 
declarations of the names of the partners ; and provided this were done, anti the names 
made sufficiently public, we doubt whether any other step should be taken for inter- 
fering in any way with banks of deposit. There is in this respect a wide difference 
between them and banks of issue. It is the duty of the government to take care that 
the value of the currency shall bd as invariable as possible ; but it has never been pre- 
tended that it is any part whatever of its duty to inquire into the security given by the 
borrowers to the lenders of money, any more than into the security given by the bor- 
rowers to the lenders of any thing else. Government very properly obliges a goldsmith 
to have his goods stamped, this being a security to the public that they shall not be 
imposed on in buying articles of the quality of which they are generally ignorant ; but 
it does not require that the persons to whom the goldsmith sells or lends his goods 
should give him a guarantee for their payment. This is a matter as to which indi- 
viduals are fully competent to judge for themselves ; and there neither is nor can be 
any reason why a lender or depositor of bullion or notes should be more protected than 
a lender or depositor of timber, coal, or sugar. Gold being the standard or measure of 
value, government is bound to take effectual precautions that the currency shall truly 
correspond in the whole and in all its parts with that standard, — that every pound 
note shall be worth a sovereign, and that the amount and value of the aggregate notes 
in circulation shall vary exactly as a gold currency would' do were it substituted in 
their stead. But this is all that government is called upon to do. If A. trust a sum 
of money in the hands of B., it is their affair, and concerns no one else. Provided klie 
money afloat correspond with the standard, it is of no importance, in a public poinffof 
view, into whose hands it may come. The bankruptcy of a deposit bank, like that of 
a private gentleman who has borrowed largely, may be productive of much loss or 
inconvenience to its creditor®. But if the paper in circulation be equivalent to gold, 
such bankruptcies cannot affect either the quantity or value of money, and are therefore 
injurious only to the parties concerned. 

(2. ) Substitution of Notes for Coins — Banks of Issue — Means by which the Value of 
Notes may be kept on a Level with the Value of the I*recious Metals. — Notwithstanding the 
precious metals are in many respects admirably fitted to serve as media of exchange 
(see art. Money), they have two very serious drawbacks — their cost, and the difficulty 
and expense of carrying them from place to place. If the currency of Great Britain 
consisted only of gold, it would amount to at least sixty million? of sovereigns ; and 
the expense attending such a currency, allowing only ^ per cent, for wear and 
tear and loss of coins, could not be reckoned at less than 3,250,000/. a year. TJhe 
weight of fbOO sovereigns exceeds 21 lbs. troy; so that were there nothing but coins 
in circulation, the conveyance of large sums from place to place to discharge accounts 
would be a very laborious process, and even small sums could not be conveyed without 
considerable difficulty. Hence it is that most commercial and civilised nations have 
fabricated a portion of their money of less costly and heavy materials, and resorted to 
.various devices for economising the use of coin. Of the substitutes for the latter 
hitherto suggested, paper is in all respects the most eligible. When governments are 
sufficiently powerful and intelligent to enforce the observance of contrasts, individuals 
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possessed of written promises from others that they will pay certain sums at specified 
periods begin to assign them to those to whom they are indebted ; and when those by 
whom such obligations are subscribed are persons of whose solvency no doubt can be 
entertained, they are readily accepted in payment of the debts due by one individual to 
another. But when the circulation of obligations or bills in this way has continued for 
a while, individuals begin to perceive that they may derive a profit by issuing them in 
such a form as to fit them for being readily used as a substitute for money in the 
ordinary transactions of life. Hence the origin of bank notes or paper money. An 
individual in whose wealth and discretion the public have confidence being applied to 
for a loan, say of 5,000/., grants the applicant his bill or note payable on demand for that 
sum on his receiving adequate security for its repayment with interest. Now, as this note 
passes, in consequence of the confidence placed in the issuer, currently from hand to 
hand as cash, it i^quite as useful to the borrower as if he had obtained an equivalent 
amount of gold ; and supposing that the rate of interest is *4 per cent., it will yield, so 
long as it continues to circulate, a revenue of 200/. a year to the issuer. A sense of the 
advantages that might, in this way, be derived from the circulation of bills or notes led to 
the formation of banks for their regular issue. Those who issue such notes, coin as it were 
their credit. They derive the same revenue from the loan of their written promises to pay 
certain sums that they would derive from the loan of the sums themselves ; and while 
they thus increase their own income, they at the same time contribute to increase the 
wealth of the society. Besides being incomparably cheaper, hank notes are also incom- 
parably more commodious than a metallic currency. A hank note for 1,000/. or 
100,000/. may be carried about with as much facility as a single sovereign. It is of 
importance, too. to observe, that its loss or destruction, whether l>y fire, shipwreck, or 
otherwise, would be of no greater importance, in a public point of view, than the loss or 
destruction of as much paper. No doubt it might be a serious calamity to the holder ; 
but to whatever extent it injured him. it would proportionally benefit the issuer, whereas 
the loss of coin is an injury to the holder without being of service to any one else ; it is, 
in fact, so much abstracted from the wealth of the community. 

To obviate the endless inconveniences that would arise from the circulation of coins of 
every weight and degree of purity, were there no restrictions on their issue, all governments 
have forbidden the circulation of coins except they be of a certain specified or standard 
weight and fineness. And the recurrence of similar inconveniences from the issue of notes 
for varying sums, and payable under varying conditions, has led, in all countries in which 
paper money is made use of, to the enacting of regulations forbidding the issue of notes 
below a certain amount, and laying down rules for their payment. In Kngland at this 
moment no note payable to bearer on demand can be issued for less than five pounds, and 
they must all be paid the moment they are presented. In Scotland ngd Ireland the mini- 
mum value of bank notes is fixed at one pound, the regulations as to payment being the 
same as in England- In order to preserve the monopoly of the London circulation to 
the Bank of England, no notes payable to bearer on demand are allowed to be issued by 
individuals or associations, other than the Bank of England, within sixty-five miles of 
St. Paul’s. But beyond these limits every one who complies with the above regulations 
as to the minimum amount of notes, and who promises to pay them on demand, may, 
on paying the stamp-duty, and making returns of the issues to the stamp office, 
cumulate any amount of notes he can succeed in getting the public to take off. 

But though the condition that they shall be paid on demand, and the belief that this 
condition will be complied with, be necessary to sustain the value of notes issued by 
private parties or associations, it is not necessary to sustain the value of paper money, 
properly so called, or of notes which have been made legal tender. The only thing 
required to sustain the value of the latter description of currency is, that it should be 
issued in limited quantities. Every country has a certain number of exchanges to make ; 
and whether these are effected by the employment of a given number of coins of a par- 
ticular denomination, or by the employment of the same number of notes of the same 
denomination, is, in this respect, of no importance whatever. Notes which have been 
marie legal tender, and are not payable on demand, do not circulate because of any 
confidence placed in the capacity of the issuers to retire them ; neither do they circulate 
because they are of the same real value as the commodities for which they are ex- 
cbpnged ; but they circulate because, having been selected to perform the functions of 
money, they arc, as such, readily received by all individuals in payment of^heir debts. 
Notes of this description may be regarded as a sort of tickets or counters td*be used in 
computing the value of property, and in transferring it from one individual to another. 
And as they are nowise affected by fluctuations of credit, their value, it is obvious, 
must depend entirely on the quantity of them in circulation as compared with the pay- 
ments to be made through their instrumentality, or the business they have to perform. 
By reducing the supply of notes below the supply of coins that would circulate in their 
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place were they withdrawn, their value may be raised above the value of gold ; while, by 
increasing them to a greater extent, it is proportionally lowered. 

Hence, supposing it were possible to obtain any security other than immediate con- 
vertibility into the precious metals, that notes declared to be legal tender would not 
be issued in excess, but that their number afloat would be so adjusted as to preserve their 
value as compared with gold nearly uniform, the obligation to pay them on demand might 
be dispensed with. But it is needless to say that no such security can be obtained. 
Wherever the power to issue paper, not immediately convertible, has been conceded to 
any set of persons it has been abused ; or, which is the same thing, such paper has uni- 
formly been over-issued, and its value depreciated from excess. And it is now admitted 
on all hands to be quite indispensable, for the prevention of injurious fluctuations in 
the value of money, that all notes be made payable, at the pleasure of the holder, in an 
unvarying quantity of gold or silver. 

But though such be the law in this and most other countries, it is, we are sorry 
to say, operative only on the richest, most cautious, and respectable bankers; and 
is found to afford no real security against the roguery and misconduct of others. This 
security is, however, the more indispensable, seeing that the issue of notes, as now con- 
ducted, is, of all businesses, that which seems to hold out the greatest prospect of success 
to the schemes of those who attempt to get rich by preying on the public. The cir- 
cumstances that excite the public confidence in the first instance, and that afterwards 
keep it up, are often of the most treacherous description. The cost of engraving and 
issuing notes is also but an inconsiderable item, compared with the sums for which they 
are issued ; and provided they be got into anything like extensive circulation, they 
become at once considerably productive. They are seldom issued, except on the de- 
posit of bills or other securities yielding a considerable rate of interest ; so that if an 
individual, or set of individuals, with little or no capital, contrive by fair appearances, 
promises, and similar devices to insinuate himself or themselves into the public confi- 
dence, and can maintain 20,000/., 50, .000/1 , or 100,000/. in circulation, he or they secure 
a good income in the mean tifflp; and when the bubble bursts, and the imposture is 
detected, they are no worse off than when they set up their bank. On the contrary, 
the presumption is that they are a great deal better off ; and that they have taken care 
to provide, at the cost of the credulous and deceived public, a reserve stock for their 
future maintenance. Hence, seeing the facilities for committing fraud are so very great, 
the propriety, or rather necessity, of providing against them. 

It must not he imagined that this is mere hypothetical reasoning. On the contrary, 
as every body knows, innumerable instances have occurred of the population of 
extensive districts having suffered severely from the insolvency of bankers in whom 
they placed the utmost confidence. In 1793, 1814-16, and 1825-26, a very large 
proportion of the provincial hanks stopped payments, and produced by their fall an 
extent of bankruptcy and ruin that has seldom been equalled in any other country. 
But wKen such gigantic disasters have already happened, and were on the eve of 
again happening in 1837-38, it is surely the bounden duty of government to 
hinder, by every means in its power, their recurrence. It is no exaggeration to affirm, 
that we have sustained a thousand times more injury from the circulation of worthless 
paper, or paper issued by persons without the means of retiring it, than from the issue 
of spurious coin. 

It has, no doubt, been sometimes contended, in vindication of our present system, 
that bank notes are essentially private paper ; that the accepting of them in payment is 
optional ; and that as they may be rejected by every one who either suspects or dislikes 
them, there is no room or ground for interfering with their issue ! But every body 
knows that, whatever notes may be in law, they are, in most parts of the country, prac- 
tically and in fact legal tender. The hulk of the people are totally without power to 
refuse them. The currency of many extensive districts consists in great part of country 
notes, and such small farmers or tradesmen as should decline taking them would be 
exposed to the greatest inconveniences. Every one makes use of, or is a dealer in, 
money. It is not employed by men of business only, but by persons living on fixed 
incomes, by women, labourers, minors; and in short by every class of individuals, 
very many of whom are necessarily, from their situation, quite unable to form any 
estimate of the solidity of the different banks whose paper is in circulation. Such par- 
ties are ilHiformly severe sufferers by the failure of banks. The paper that comes into 
their hands is a part of the currency or money of the country ; and it is quite as much 
a part of the duty of government to take measures that this paper shall be truly and 
substantially what it professes to be, as that it should take measures to prevent the 
issue of spurious coins, or the use of false or deficient weights and measures. 

Now it will be found, should the circulation of provincial notes be allowed to con- 
tinue, that there is but one means of making sure of the solvency of the issuers, and of 
providing for their being paid when presented ; and that is, by compelling all issuers 
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of such notes to give security for their payment. This, and this only, will hinder the 
circulation of spurious paper, and afford a sufficient guarantee that the notes which the 
public are obliged to take are really and in fact what they profess to be. The mea- 
sure, too, is one that may l>e easily enforced. To carry it into effect, it is merely 
necessary to order that all individuals or companies shall, on applying for stamps, be 
obliged, previously to their obtaining them, to lodge in the hands of the commissioners 
an assignment of stock, mortgages, landed or other fixed property, equivalent to 
the amount of the stamps issued to them, to be held in security for their payment. 
Every one is aware that a security of this sort has been taken in the case of the 
Bank of England; and that the whole 11,048,000/. lent by her to government must 
be sacrificed before the holders of her notes can sustain any loss. Her stability 1ms, 
therefore, been truly said by Adam Smith to be equal to that of the British govern- 
ment. Surely, however, if it have been found expedient to take securities from an 
establishment like the Bank of England, it must be the extreme of folly not to take 
them from private and joint stock banks. 

It has been objected to this plan, that it would be injurious, by locking up a portion 
of the capital of the banks ; but this is plainly an error. Its only effect in this respect 
would be to force such banks as issued notes to provide a supplemental capital, as a 
security over and above the capital required for conducting their business. But this 
supplemental capital would not be unproductive. If it consisted of lands, the owners 
would receive their rents ; and if it consisted of government securities, they would receive 
the dividends or interest due upon them, precisely in the same way that they are re- 
ceived by other persons; while the fact being known that they possessed this supple- 
mental capital, or that they had lodged security for the payment of their notes, would, 
by giving the public perfect confidence in their stability, enable them to conduct their, 
business with a less supply of floating or immediately available capital than would other- 
wise be necessary. 

It is absurd to object to this plan on the ground of its interfering with the private 
pursuits of individuals. It is the duty of governmJk to interfere to regulate every 
business or pursuit that may otherwise become publicly injurious. On this principle 
it interferes to prevent the circulation of spurious coins, and of notes under a certain 
sum, and not payable on demand ; and on the same principle it is called on to interfere 
to prevent the act ordering the payment of notes becoming again, as it has v<#y fre- 
quently done already, a dead letter, by making sure that it shall be complied with. 
The interference that would take place under the proposed measure is not only highly 
expedient, but would be of the least vexatious kind imaginable. All that is required 
of the persons applying for stamps for notes is, that they should deposit in the hands 
of the commissioners a certain amount of exchequer hills, or other available securities, 
according to their demand for stamps. They are not asked to state how they mean to 
dispose of these stamps — to whom or in what way they are to he issued. 'I*hey arc 
merely required to give a pledge that they shall he paid, or that they shall not he 
employed, as so many others have been, to defraud the public. It is little else than 
an abuse of language to call this an interference with private affairs. 

The taking of security in the way now suggested, from the issuers of notes, would 
effectually provide for their payment when presented. It would also elevate and im- 
prove the character of the banking business. Adventurers without capital, and sharpers 
anxious to get themselves indebted to the public, would find that banking was no longer 
a field on which they could advantageously enter. Notes would be made in fact, as 
well as in law, equivalent to the specie they profess to represent; and the paper currency 
would acquire a solidity of which it is at present nearly destitute. 

The want of security arising from the circulation of worthless paper, or of paper 
issued by parties who may have neither the means nor the wish to pay it, is not, how- 
ever, the only evil in the present state of the paper currency. Since provincial banks 
of issue became considerably multiplied, it has been subject to constant alternations of 
glut and deficiency, which arc in the last degree injurious. A paper currency is not, 
in fact, in a sound or wholesome state, unless, 1st, means be taken to insure that each 
particular note or parcel of such currency be paid immediately on demand; and unless, 
2d, the whole currency vary in amount and value exactly as a metallic currency would do 
were the paper currency withdrawn and coins substituted in its stead. This last condition 
is indispensable to the existence of a well-established currency; and it is onffthat can- 
not be realized otherwise than by confining the issue of paper to a single source. 

It is supposed by many that there can be no greater fluctuations in a paper than in 
a metallic currency, provided the paper rest on an undoubted basis, and be regularly 
paid the moment it is presented. But this is an error. Wherever there are numerous 
issuers, there may be, and the chances are fifty to one there will be, perpetually recur- 
ring fluctuations in the amount and value of the currency. An over-issue of convert- 
ible paper is not, of course, indicated by any difference between the value of such paper 
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and gold at home; but it is indicated by a fall of the exchange, and by an efllux of bul- 
lion to other countries. If paper were only issued by the Bank of England, or some 
one source in London, and then only in exchange for bullion, the currency would be in 
its most perfect state, and would fluctuate exactly as it would do were it wholly 
metallic. But at present it is quite otherwise. The currency is supplied by hundreds 
of individuals and associations, all actuated by different and frequently conflicting views 
and interests. The issues of the Bank of England, though not always, are generally 
governed by the state of the exchange, or rather by the influx and efllux of bullion, 
increasing when it flows into, and decreasing when it flows of, th^country. But 
it is quite otherwise with the provincial bankers. Their issues are not regulated by 
any such standard, but by the state oL^redit and prices in the districts in which they 
happen to be situated. If their managers suppose that these are good or improving, 
they rarely hesitate about making additional issues. Hence, when the state of the 
exchange and the demand on the Bank of England for bullion show that the currency 
is redundant, and ought to be contracted, the efforts of the Bank to effect its diminution 
are often impeded, and met by a contrary action on the part of the country banks. 
This is not owing to the ignorance of the latter. Under the supposed circumstances, 
the country bankers see, speaking generally, that they ought also to contract ; but being 
a very numerous body, comprising several hundred establishments scattered over all 
parts of the country, each is impressed with the well-founded conviction, that all that 
he could do in the way of contraction would be next to imperceptible ; and no one ever 
thinks of attempting it, so long as he feels satisfied of the stability of those with whom 
he deals. On the contrary, every banker knows, were he to withdraw a portion of his 
notes, that some of his competitors would most likely embrace the opportunity of filling 
qp the vacuum so created ; and that consequently he should lose a portion of his busi- 
ness, without in any degree lessening the amount of paper afloat. Hence, in nineteen 
out of twenty instances, the country banks go on increasing their aggregate issues long 
after the exchange has been notoriously against the country, and the Bank of England 
has been striving to pull up. • 

The circumstances now stated were strikingly exemplified in the course of 1836 and 
the early part of 1837. The excessive multiplication of joint-stock banks in 1836, the 
great <ulditions they made to the number of notes afloat, and the still greater additions 
they fl^de to the number of bills, checks, and other substitutes for money, occasioned 
a redundancy of the currency, a fall of the exchange, and a drain upon the Bank of 
England for gold. But while the latter was narrowing her issues, by supplying the 
exporters of bullion with gold in exchange for notes, the country banks went on 
increasing their issue?. What the former did by contracting on the one hand, the latter 
more than undid by letting out on the other. The vacuum created by the withdrawal 
of Bank of England paper was immediately filled up and made to overflow by the issue 
of a more than equal amount of provincial paper ; so that had it not been for the rise 
in the rate of interest, and the other repressive measures adopted^ by the Bank, the pro- 
bability is that she might have gone on paying away bullion for notes till she was 
drained of her last sixpence, without materially affecting th^ exchange. But this 
is not all. Not only do the country banks almost universally increase their issues when 
they ought to be diminished, but the moment they are compelled to set about their 
reduction they run headlong into the opposite pxtremc, and unreasonable suspicion 
takes the place of blind unthinking confidence. The cry of sauve qui pent then 
becomes all but universal. It is seldom that a recoil takes place without destroying 
more or fewer of the provincial banks ; and provided the others succeed in securing 
themselves, little attention is usually paid to the interests of those they have taught to 
look to them for help, who are commonly destroyed by thousands. 

It has been supposed that the objections to the issue of notes on our present system, 
because of the risk of non-payment, might be obviated were they issued only by associ- 
ations or joint-stock companies. But it is not easy to see on what principle leave 
should be granted to fifty or sixty individuals to do that which is to be denied to five 
or six. And though this difficulty were got over, the measure would not have the 
effect supposed. A single individual may possess more wealth than a number of indi- 
viduals associated together ; and the chances are, that if he engage in banking, or any 
other business, it will be better managed than by a company. Under our present 
s/stem, and in fact it is impossible to prevent it under any system, the partners in joint- 
stock banks, as in others, may be men of straw, or persons without property, and unable 
to fulfil their engagements. It is of the essence of a secure and well-established paper 
currency, that the notes of which it consists should be of the exact value of the gold or 
silver they profess to represent, and that, consequently, they should be paid the moment 
they are presented.. But it is not enough to order that this condition shall be uni- 
formly complied with. Such order is obeyed only by the opulent, prudent, and con- 
scientious banker, and forms little or no check on the proceedings of those of a contrary 
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character. It is the latter class, however, that it is especially necessary to look after ; 
and it is needless to say that any system that permits notes t ^ be issued without let or 
hinderance by speculative, ignorant, or unprincipled adventurers, must be essentially 
vicious. 

We have stated these principles so much at large, rather by way of illustrating the 
mischievous practical operation of our present pecuniary system, than because we have 
much expectation that the issue of notes by private parties or associations is at all 
likely to be suppressed. The practice has been too long acted upon, is participated in 
by too many a|td too powerful individuals, and is too closely connected with the habits 
modes of business, and prejudices of the people, to allow us to believe that, how 
desirable soever, it is likely to be suppressed. ^JMo doubt, also, if that security which 
is in every point of view so indispensable were taken from the issuers of notes, the 
injurious fluctuations in the quantity and value of money to which we have alluded 
w'ould be most materially diminished. Hankers would then, speaking generally, be of 
a higher and a wealthier class ; and would therefore be less likely to engage in hazard- 
ous schemes or to advance loans to parties in doubtful circumstances ; and independently 
of ^his, the necessity of increasing their securities when they increased their issues 
would probably, in most cases, hinder the latter being done exeeot when it was really 
required. 

It is exceedingly difficult to prevent the issue of forged notes. Various schemes have 
been suggested for this purpose ; and though it he hardly possible to suppose that an 
inimitable note will ever be produced, it is contended that by judiciously combining 
different sorts of engraving forgery may be rendered so difficult, as to be but rarely 
attempted. But however this may be, during the period from 1797 to 1819, when the 
Bank of England issued 11. notes, their forgery was carried on to a great extent. And 
the desire to check this practice, and to lessen the frequency of capital punishments, 
appears to haife been amongst the most prominent circumstances which led to the return 
to specie payments in 1821, and the suppression of 1/. notes. 

( :5. ) Bank of England Sates legal Tender. According to the law as it stood pre- 

viously to 1834, all descriptions of notes were legally payable at the pleasure of the 
holder, in coin of the standard weight and purity. But the policy of such a regulation 
was very questionable; and we regard the enactment of the stat. 3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 98., 
which makes Bank of England notes legal tender, every where except at the IjM W jfr and 
its branches, for all sums above •> / . , ns a great improvement. The unjust Immlities 
imposed upon the Bank of England by the old system, placed her in a situation of 
great difficulty and hazard. They obliged her to provide a supply of coin and bullion, 
not for her own exigencies only, but for those of all the country banks ; and, what is 
harder still, they exposed her to be deeply injured by any misconduct on the part of 
the latter, as well as by the distress in which* they might accidentally he involved. 
In consequence, her free action was at all times in some degree impeded ; and her 
power to render assistance to the banking and mercantile interests in periods of dis- 
credit materially diminished. The country banks kept hut a small supply of coin in 
their coffers. They *re rc all, however, holders, to a greater, or less extent, of govern- 
ment securities ; and whenever any circumstance occurred to occasion a demand upon 
them for coin, they immediately sold or pledged the whole or a portion of their stock, 
carried the notes to the Bank to ^>e exchanged, and then carried the specie to the 
country. Hence, when any suspicions were entertained of the credit of the country 
banks, or when a panic originated amongst the holders of their notes, as was the case in 
1793 and 1825, the whole of them retreated upon the Bank of England, and 700 or 
800 conduits were opened, to draw oft' the specie of that establishment, which was thus, 
it is evident, exposed to the risk of si&ppagc without having done any thing wrong. It 
was not the drain for gold from abroad, but the drain for gold from the country, that 
nearly exhausted the Bank’s coffers in 1825, and forced her to issue about a million of 
It. and 21. notes. The currency could not possibly be in a sound healthy state, while 
the Bank of England, and, through her, public credit, were placed in so perilous a 
situation. But the making of Bank of England notes legal tender at all places except 
the Bank, has tended materially to protect her from the injurious consequences of 
panics or runs among the holders of country bank paper ; and while it does this, it has 
not, as it appears to us, anywise impaired the securities against over-issue or depre- 
ciation. 

It has no doubt, been contended that the measure now referred to might lead to the 
depreciation of provincial paper ; inasmuch as the expense of sending notes from a 
distance to .London, to be exchanged for gold, would prevent any one from demanding 
Bank of England notes from country banks in good credit, till the value of the notes 
issued by them was so much depreciated below the value of gold that the difference 
would more than pay the expense of sending them to London, and bringing gold 
back. There cannot, however, be the least difference, as respects value, in the pro- 
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vinces, between Bank of England paper, now that it is legal tender, and gold. London 
being the place where the exchanges are adjusted, the value of money in every 
part of the empire must depend on its value in it ; and this, it is plain, is not in any 
degree affected by the measure under consideration. Formerly the provincial currency, 
gold as well as paper, might be, and indeed frequently was, depreciated. This was 
brought about either by an over-issue on the part of the country banks, generally in 
the first instance the effect, but always in the end the cause, of a rise of prices ; or by 
the issues of the Bank of England being, in consequence of an^dverse exchange, nar- 
rowed sooner or more rapidly than those of the country baffles. In. either case, the 
provincial currency being redundant as compared with that of the metropolis^ there 
was a demand on its issuers for bills on London ; but it is material to observ^ that, 
unless their credit was suspected, there was not, in such cases, any demand upon them 
for gold. It is, indeed, obvious that a redundancy of the currency is a defect that 
cannot be obviated by getting gold from the country banks, unless (as hoarding is out 
of the question) it be intended to send it abroad; and that may always be done better 
and cheaper by getting from them Bank of England notes, or bills on London. A 
local redundancy of the currency may take place now as it has done formerly ; ai^fits 
occurrence cannot be prevented, even though paper were wholly banished from circu- 
lation, so long as the whole currency is not supplied from one source, and as London is 
the focus where the exchanges with foreign countries are adjusted. But the statements 
now made show that it is a radical mistake to suppose that it can take place more 
readily, or to a greater extent, under the present system than formerly. In this respect 
no change was made in 1834. But while our ancient security against over-issue was 
maintained unimpaired, the arrangements then made increased the stability of the Bank 
of England, and consequently improved our pecuniary system. 

If any doubt could possibly remain as to the operation of this system, it would be 
removed by referring to Scotland. Gold has been practically banished from that coun- 
try for a long series of years ; and yet no one pretends to say that prices arc higher in 
Scotland than in England, or that her currency is depreciated. The Scotch currency 
is kept at its proper level, not by the check of gold payments, but by the demand for 
bills on London ; and it is as effectually limited in this way as it would be were the 
b»nky|mversally in the habit of exchanging notes for gold. On what grounds, then, 
is it t3yPe apprehended that the obligation to give Bank of England eiotes or bills 
on London will be less effectual in restraining over-issue in Yorkshire or Durham 
than in Scotland ? 

A banker who issues notes must keep beside him such a stock of cash and bullion as 
may be sufficient to answer the demands of the public for their payment. If the value 
of the cash and bullion in his coders were equal to the value of his notes in circulation, 
he would not, it is plain, make any profit ; but if he be in good credit, a third, a fourth, 
or even a fifth part of this sum, will probably be sufficient ; and his profit consists of the 
excess of the interest derived from his notes in circulation over the interest of the sum 
he is obliged to keep dormant in his strong box, and the expenses of managing his 
establishment. The Bank of England, as will be afterwards sSen, keeps an average 
stock of coin and bullion equal to a third of her liabilities. 

(4. ) Leyal Description of Bank Notes. — Bank notes are merely a species of promissory 
notes. They are subscribed cither by the parties on whose account they are issued, or 
by some one in their employment, whose signature is binding upon them. A Bank of 
England nototfbr 5L is as follows : — 

£3anfc of <2Bn&lan&. 

I promise to pay Mr. Matt” Marshall , or I3earer y 
on Demand , the Sum of Jfibe Pounds. 

184-3 June 9 London 9 June 1843. 




For the Gov r and Comp» of the 

BANK OF ENGLAND. 


A. B. 


No particular form of words is necessary in a bank note. The essential requisites 
are, that it should be for a definite sum (in England and Wales not less than 5L , and 
in Scotland and Ireland not less than 1/.), that it should be payable to bearer on 
demand, and that it should be properly stamped. Promissory notes, though issued by 
bankers, if not payable to bearer oxv demand, do not come under the denomination of 
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bank notes : they are not, like the latter, taken as cash in all ordinary transactions ; 
nor are they, like them, assignable by mere delivery. 

The circulation of notes for less than 54 was restrained by law (stat. 15 Geo. 3. 
c. 51.) from 1766 to 1797. In 1808, it was enacted by stat. 48 Geo. 3. c. 88., that all 
bank notes, promissory notes, or other negotiable instruments for less than 20*., should 
be absolutely void : a penalty of from 20*. to 5/., at the discretion of the justices, being 
imposed on their issuers. It was enacted by the 7 Geo. 4. c. 6., that the issue of all 
bank notes or promissory notes for less than 54 by the Bank of England, or by any 
licensed English bankers, and stamped on the 5th of February, 1826, or previously 
(aftertvhich period such notes were not stamped), should terminate on the 5th of 
Aprilftl 829. 

The stamp duties on bank notes or promissory notes payable on demand arc, — 


£ t.d. £ a. d. 

Not exceeding 1 1 O 

Exccvclutg 1 1 O *nd not exceeding 4 4 0 

* S 0 A A O 

A A O IO 0 0 


£ a. d. 

O O A 
O 0 IO 
O 1 A 
0 19 


Exceeding 


£ a. d. £ a. d . 

IO O <> and not exceeding VO O O 
VO 0 O _ An O O 

AO O O _ AO I) () 

AO 0 0 — 100 0 0 


O V O 
O A O 
O A <1 
O H H 


notes may be reissued after payment, as often as shall be thought fit, provided 
they be issued by a banker or person who has taken out a licence, renewable annually, 
and costing 304, to issue notes payable to bearer on demand. Any banker or other 
person issuing such reissuable notes, without being duly licensed, shall forfeit 1004 for 
every offence. — (55 Geo. 3. c. 184. § 27.) 

These conditions do not apply to the Bank of England, the stamp duties on the notes 
of that establishment being compounded for at the rate of 3,500/. per million of its notes 
in circulation. 

Notes or bills not payable to bearer on demand are not reissuuble, under a penalty of 
504 For the stamp duties affecting them, see Exchange. 

By the 9 Geo. 4. c. 23., English bankers not in the city of London, or within three 
miles thereof are authorised to issue promissory notes, and to draw and issue bills of 
exchange, on unstamped paper, for any sum of 54 or upwards, expressed to be payable 
to the bearer on demand, or to order at any period not exceeding 7 days after sight 
(bills may also be drawn at any period not exceeding 21 days after date), upon obtain* 

rawn 
rawn 
issuc^ 

unstamped notes and bills, upon himself or themselves or his or their copartner or 
copartners payable at any other place where such banker or bankers shall be licensed 
to issue such notes and bills. Bankers having such licences are to give security, by 
bond, that they will keep a true account of ail promissory notes and bills so issued, 
and account for the duties on them at the rate of 3*. (id. for every 1004, and also for 
the fractional parts of 1004 of the average value of such notes ami bills in circulation. 
Persons post-dating unstamped notes or bills shall, for every such offence, forfeit 1004 

(5.) Pegal Effect at' the Payment oj ' Hank Notes. — Notes of the Bank of England 
were not, previously to the act 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 98., like bills of exchange, mere secu- 
rities, or documents of debt, but were treated as money or cash in the ordinary course 
or transactions of business ; the receipts given upon their payment being always given 
as for money. Now, however, they are legal tender, everywhere except at the Bank, 
for all sums above 54 All notes payable to bearer are assignable by delivery. 'lT»e 
holder of a bank note is priintX facie entitled to its prompt payment,4fcnd cannot be 
affected by the previous fraud of any former holder in obtaining it, unless evidence be 
given to show that he was privy to speh fraud. Such privity may, however, be inferred 
from the circumstances of the case. To use the words of Lord Tcntcrden, “ If a person 
take a bill, note, or any other kind of security, under circumstances which ought to 
excite suspicion in the mind of any reasonable man acquainted with the ordinary affairs 
of life, and which ought to put him on his guard to make the necessary inquiries, and 
he do not, then he loses the right of maintaining possession of the instrument against the 
lawful owner/* — (Guildhall, 25th October, 1826.) 

Country-bank notes are usually received as cash. But though taken as such, if they be 
presented in due time and not paid, they do not amount to a payment, and the deliverer 
of the notes is still liable to the holder. It is not easy to determine what is a due or 
reasonable time, inasmuch as it must depend in a great measure on the circumstances 
of each particular case. On the whole, the safest rule seems to be to present all notes 
or drafts payable on demand, if received in the place where they are payable, on the 
day on which they arc received, or as soon after as possible. When they have to he 
transmitted by post for payment, no unnecessary delay should be allowed to intervene. 
— ( C kitty's Commercial. JLaw , vol. iii. p. 590. ; and the art. Check in this Dic- 
tionary. ) 

6. DUt&ction between Bank Note* and Bill* of Exchange, — It is common with those 


ing licences, costing 304, to that effect ; provided such bills of exchange be d 
upon bankerssin London, Westminster, or Southwark ; or provided such bills bifed 
by any banker or bankers at the place where he or they shall l>e licensed to 
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who object to any restrictions being laid on the issue of bonk notes to represent them 
as substantially identical with ordinary bills of exchange, and to contend that if it 
would be imprudent or impracticable to interfere with, the issue of the latter, the 
issue of the former should also be left to the discretion of the parties. The cases. 
However, are not parallel. It is true that bills of exchange perform in some respects 
the functions of money ; and being transferred from one individual to another make 
payments much in the same way as if they were bank notes. But though there are, 
no doubt, certain points in which bills of exchange and bank notes closely resemble 
each other, there are others, and those too of the greatest importance, in which 
there is a distinct and material difference between them. Bank notes are issu^^^nly 
by parties licensed for the purpose, or by bankers ; they are uniformly payJHi on 
demand, or when presented ; they are not indorsed by the holder on his paying them 
away ; the party receiving has no claim on the party from whom he received them in 
the event of the failure of the issuers *; and every one is thus encouraged, reckoning 
on the facility of passing them to others to accept hank notes, “ even though he should 
doubt the ultimate solvency of the issuers.” — ( Thornton on Paper Credit , p. 172.) 
Bills, on the contrary, may be drawn by all individuals ; they are mostly all mode 
payable at some distant period; and those into whose hands they come, if they be not 
in want of money, prefer retaining them in their possession, in order that they may get 
the interest accruing upon them. But the principal distinction between notes and 
bills is, that the latter are not assignable by mere delivery, but that every individual, in 
passing a bill to another, has to indorse it, and by doing so makes himself responsible 
for its payment. “ A bill circulates,” says Mr. Thorn ton* 44 in consequence chiefly of 
the confidence placed by each receiver of it in the last indorser, his own correspondent 
in trade ; whereas the circulation of a bank note is owing rather to the circumstance of 
the name of the issuer being so well known as to give it an universal credit.” (P. 40.) 
Nothing, then, can be more inaccurate than to represent bills and notes in the 
same point of view. If A. pay to Ik JOO L Jn satisfaction of a debt, there is an end of the 
transaction ; but if A. pay to lk a bill of exchange for lOO/., the transaction is not com- 
pleted ; and, in the event of the hill not being paid by the person on whom it is drawn, 
Ik will have recourse upon A. for its value. It is clear, therefore, that a great deal 
more consideration is always required, and may be fairly presumed to be given, before 
Jiny one^ccepts a bill of exchange in payment, than before lie accepts a bank note. 
The note is payable on the instant, without deduction — the bill not until some future 
period; the note may be passed to another without incurring any risk or responsibility, 
whereas every fresh issuer of the bill makes himself responsible for its value. Notes 
form the currency of all classes, not only of those who are, but also of those who are 
not engaged in business, very many of whom are, as already seen, without the power 
to refuse them, and without the means of forming any correct conclusion as to the 
solvency of the issuers. Bills, on the other hand, pass only, with very few exceptions, 
among persons engaged in business, who, being fully aware of the risk they run in 
taking them, reject such as they apprehend might involve them in loss. There is 
plainly, therefore, a wide and obvious distinction between the two Species of currency ; 
and it would be ridiculous to argue that because government is bound to interfere to 
regulate the issue of the one, it should also regulate the issue of the other. 

II. Bank of England (Account of). 

(1.) Historical Sketch of the Bank . — This great establishment, which has long been 
the principal bank of deposit and circulation, not in this country only, but in Europe, 
was founded in 1694. Its principal projector was Mr. William l’aterson, an enter- 
prising and intelligent Scotch gentleman, who was afterwards engaged in the ill-fated 
colony at Darien. Government being at the time much distressed for want of money, 
partly from the defects and abuses in the system of taxation, and partly from the diffi- 
culty of borrowing, because of the supposed instability of the revolutionary establish- 
ment, the Bank grew out of a loan of 1,200,000/. for the public service. The sub- 
scribers, besides receiving eight per cent, on the sum advanced as interest; and 4,000/. a 
year as the expense of management, in all 100,000/. a year, were incorporated into a 
society denominated the Governor and Company of the Bank of England. The charter 
is dated the 27 th of July, 1694. It declares, amongst other things, that they shall “be 
capable in law to pu^hase, enjoy, and retain to them and their successors, any manors, 
lands, rents, tenements, and possessions whatsoever; and .to purchase and acquire all 
sorts of goods and chattels whatsoever, wherein they are not restrained by act of paf- 
liament ; and also to grant, demise, and dispose of the same. 

* Practically speaking, this is the fact ; but, as seen above, a person paying away a country bank note 
is liable to be recalled upon for repayment, should the bank fall before it was in the power of the party 
to whom it was paid, using ordinary diligence, to present it. The responsibility seldom exceeds a couple 
of hours, and can hardly in any case exceed a couple dPdays. In practice it is never adverted to. 
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“ That the management and government of the corporation be committed to the 
governor, deputy governor, and twenty-four directors who shall be elected between the 
25th day of March and 25th /lay of April, each year, from among the members of the 
Company duly qualified. 

“ That no dividend shall at any time be made by the said Governor and Company, save 
only out of the interest, profit, or produce arising by or out of the said capital stock or 
fund, or by such dealing as is allowed by act of parliament. 

“ They must be natural-born subjects of England, or naturalised subjects ; they shall 
have in their own name and for their own use, severally, viz. — the governor at least 
the deputy governor 3,OtXV. , and each director 2,000/. of the capital stock of the 
saiJKr]>oration. 

44 That thirteen or more of the said governors and directors (of which the governor 
or deputy governor must be always one) shall constitute a court of directors, for the 
ma^gement of the affairs of the Company, and for the appointment of all agents and 
servants which may be necessary, paying them such salaries as they may consider 
reasonable. 

Every elector must have, in his own name and for his own use, 5001 . or more 
capital stock, and can only give one vote. He must, if required by any member present, 
take the oath of stock ; or the declaration of stock, in case he be one of the people 
called Quakers. 

“ Four general courts to be held in every year ; in the months of September, De- 
cember, April, and July. A general court may be summoned at any time, upon the 
requisition of nine proprietors, duly qualified as electors. 

“ The majority of electors in general courts have the power to make and constitute 
by-laws and ordinances for the government of. the corporation, provided that such by- 
laws and ordinances be not repugnant to the laws of the kingdom, and be confirmed and 
approved, according to the statutes in such case made and provided.” 

The corporation is prohibited from engaging in any sort of commercial undertaking 
other than dealing in bills of exchange, and in gold and silver. It is authorised to 
advance money upon the security of goods or merchandise pledged to it ; and to sell, 
by public auction, such goods as are not redeemed within a specified time. 

It was also enacted, in the same year in which the Hank was established, by statute 
6 William and Mary, c. 20., that the Hank “shall not deal in any goods, wares, or 
merchandise (except bullion^, or purchase any lands or revenues belonging to the crown; 
or advance or lend to their Majesties, their heirs or successors, any sum or sums of 
money by way of loan or anticipation, or any part or parts, branch or branches, fund 
or funds of the revenue, now granted or belonging, or hereafter to be granted to their 
Majesties their heirs and successors, other than such fund or funds, part or parts, 
branch or branches of the said revenue only, on which a credit of loan is or shall be 
granted by parliament.” And in 161)7 it was enacted, that the “common capital and 
principal stock, and also the real fund of the Governor and Company, or any profit or 
produce to be made thereof or arising thereby, shall l»e exempted from any rates, taxes, 
assessments, or impositions whatsoever, during the continuance of the Hank ; and that 
all the profit, benefit, and advantage, from time to time arising out of the management 
of the said corporation, shall be applied to the uses of all the members of the said cor- 
poration of the Governor and Company of the Hank of England, rateably and in pro- 
portion to each member’s part, share, and interest in the common capital and principal 
stock of the said Governor and Company hereby established.” 

It was further enacted, in 1697, that the forgery of the Company’s seal, or of any 
sealed bill or bank note, should be felony without l>enefit of clergy, and that the 
making of any alteration or erasure in any hill or note should also be felony. 

In 1696, during the great recoinage, the Hank was involved in considerable diffi- 
culties, apd was even compelled to suspend payment of her notes, which were at a 
heavy discount. Owing, however, to the judicious conduct of the directors, and the 
assistance of government, the Hank got over the crisis. Hut it was at the same time 
judged expedient, in order to place her in a situation the better to withstand any 
adverse circumstances that might afterwards occur, to increase her capital from 1,200,000/. 
to 2,201,171/. In 1708, the directors undertook to pay off and cancel one million and 
a half of Exchequer bills they had circulated two years before, at 41 per cent., with 
the interest on them, amounting in all to 1,775,028/. ; which increased the permanent 
debt due by the public to the Hank, including 400,000/. then advanced in consideration 
of the renewal of the charter, to 3,375,028/., for which they were allowed 6 per cent. 
The Bank capital was then also doubled or increased to 4,402,343/. But the year 1708 
is chiefly memorable, in the history of the Bank, for the act that was then passed, which 
declared, that during the continuance of the corporation of the Bank of Ertgland, “ it 
should not be lawful for any body politic, erected or to be erected, other than the said 
Governor and Company of the Bank of j&ngland, or for any persons whatsoever, united 
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or to be united in covenants or partnership, exceeding the number of 6 persons, in that 
part of Great Britain called England, to borrow, owe, or take up any sum or sums of 
money on their bills or notes payable on demand, or in any less time than <3 months 
from the borrowing thereof.” — This proviso, which has had so powerful an operation 
on banking in England, is said to have been elicited by the Mine-adventure Company 
having commenced banking business, and begun to issue notes. * 

It has been pretty generally imagined, from the private banking companies in the 
metropolis not issuing notes, that they were legally incapacitated from doing so. But 
the clause in the act of 1708, which has been the only restriction on the issue of notes, 
applied generally to all England, and had no peculiar reference to London. The fact 
that banks with G or fewer partners hgve not issued notes in the metropolis, as* well 
as in the provinces, is, therefore, ascribable either to their being aware that their notes 
would obtain no considerable circulation concurrently with those of a great association 
like the Bank of England, or from their believing that their issue would not be pro- 
fitable. 

The charter of the Bank of England, when first granted, was to continue for eleven 
years certain, or till a year’s notice after the 1st of August, 1705. The charter was 
further prolonged in 1697. In 1708, the Bank having advanced 400,000/. for the 
public service, without interest, the exclusive privileges of the corporation were pro- 
longed till 1738. And in consequence of various advances made at different times, the 
exclusive privileges of the Bank have been continued by successive renewals, till a 
year’s notice, after the 1st of August, 1855, under the proviso that they may be can- 
celled on a year’s notice to that effect being given on the 1st of August, 1845. 

We subjoin 


An Account of the successive Renewals of the Charter, of the Conditions under which these Renewals 
were made, and of the Variations in the Amount and Interest of the Permanent Debt due by Govern- 
ment to the Rank, exclusive of the Dead Weight. 


Date of 
Renewal. 

Conditions under which ltenewala were made, and Permanent Debt contracted. 

Permanent Debt. 

1694. 

Charter granted under the act 5 Sc 6Wil. 3. c. 20., redeemable upon the 
expiration of 12 months’ notice after the 1st of August. 1705, upon pay- 
ment by the public to the Bank of the demands therein speciHe 1. 

Under this act the Bank advanced to the public 1,200,000/., in con- 
sideration of their receiving an annuity of 100,000/. a year, via. 8 per 

J£ 8. d. 

1C97. 

1708. 

cent, interest, and 4,000/. for management - 

Charter continued by the 8 & 9 Wil. 3. c. 20. till 12 months* notice after 
1st of August, 1710, on payment, &c. 

Under this act the Bank took up and added to their stock 1,001,171/. 
Exchequer bills and tallies. 

Charter continued by 7 Anne, c. 7. till 12 months’ notice after 1st of 
August, 1732, on payment, See. 

Under this act the Bank advanced 400,000/. to government with- 
out interest; and delivered up to be cancelled 1,775,027/. 17s. 10rf. 
Exchequer bills, in consideration of their rccciviug an annuity of 

1,200,000 0 0 

1713. 

106,501/. 13$., being at the rate of 6 per cent. - 

Charter continued by 12 Anne, stat. 1. c. 11. till 12 months* notice after 
1st of August* 1742, on payment, &e. 

In 1716, by the 3 Geo. 1. c. 8., Bank advanced to government, at 5 

2,175,027 17 1 0 


per cent. --------- 

And by the same act, the interest on the Exchequer bills cancelled 
in 1708 was reduced from 6 to 5 per cent. 

In 1721, by 8 Geo. I. c. 21., tho South Sea Company were authorised 
to sell 200,000/. government annuities, and corporations purchasing 
the same at 26 years’ purchase were authorised to add the amount to 
their capital stock. The Bank purchased the whole of these annuities 

2,000,000 0 0 


at 20 years’ purchase - - - - 

5 per cent, interest was payable on this sum to Midsummer, 1727, 

4,000,000 0 0 


and thereafter, 4 per cent. 

At different times between 1727 and 1738, both inclusive, the Bank 
received from the public, on account of permanent debt, 3,275,027/. 
17$. 10rf., and advanced to it on account of ditto, 3,000,000/. : dif- 

9,375,027 17 10 


ference --------- 

| 275,027 17 10 

1742. 

Debt due by the public in 1738 

Charter continued by 15 Geo. 2. c. 13. till 12 months* notice after 1st of 
August, 1764, on payment, &c. 

Under this act the Bank advanced 1,600,000/. without interest, which 
being added to the original advance of 1 ,200,000/., and the 400,000/. 
advanced in 1710, bearing interest at 6 per cent., reduced the interest 

9,100,000 0 0 

• 

,« 

on the whole to 3 per cent. ------ 

In 1745, under authority of 19 Geo. 2. c. 6., the Bank delivered up 
to be cancelled 986,000/. of Exchequer bills, in consideration of an 

1,600,000 0 0 

1764. 

annuity of 39,472/. being at the rate of 3 per cent. - 

In 1749, the 23 Geo. 2. c. 6. reduced the interest on the 4 per cent, 
annuities held by the Bank to 3$ per cent, for 7 years from the 25th ! 
of December, 1750, and thereafter to 3 per cent. 

Charter continued by 4 Geo. 3. c. 25. till 12 months’ notice after 1st of 
August, 1786, on payment, &c. 

Under this act the Bank paid into the Exchequer 110,000/. free of 
all charge. 

986,000 0 0 
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Account of tho tutc«uire Renewal* of the Charter, Ac. — continued. 


1800. 


Conditions under which Renew ads were made, and Permanent fWbt contracted. 


Charter continued by 81 Geo. 3. c. 60, till twelve monthi’ notice after lit 
of August, 1813. on payment, Ac. 

Under this act the Bank advanced 3,000,000/. fur the public service 
for 3 years at 3 per cent. 

Charter continued by 40 Geo. 3. c. 98. till 19 months* notice after 1st of 
August. 1833, on payment, Ac. 

Under this act the Hank advanced to government 3,000,000/. for 6 
years without interest ; but in pursuance of the recommendation of. 
the committee of 1807, the advance was continued without interest till r 


Permanent IV be. 


6 months after the signature of a definite! treaty of poser. | 

lu 1816, the Hank, under authority of the act 56 Geo. 3. C. 06., ad- 
vanced at 3 per cent., to be repaid on or before 1st of August, 1833 
Charter continued by 3 A 4 Will. 4. c. 08. till 1*2 months’ notice after 1st of 
August. 1855, with a proviso that it may be dissolved on 12 months’ 1 14,686,800 0 
notice after 1st of August, 184.5, on payment, Ac. 

This act directs that in future the Hank shall deduct 120,000/. a year 
from their charge on account of the management of the public debt j 
and that a fourth part of the debt due by the public to the Hank, or 

3,638,250/., be paid off - 

Permanent advance by the Bank to the public, bearing interest 

at 3 per cent., independent of the advances on account of dead 
weight. Ac. - - - 


3,000,000 0 


3.638,250 0 


11,048,550 O Of 


For further details as to this subject, see the Appendix Ne. I. tf the Report of 1832 on the Rmuuil of 
the Bank Charter , and the Acts of Parliament referred to in it ; see also Fostiethwuyt's History of the 
Revenue, pp. 301— 310. ; and Fairman on the Funds, 7th ed. pp. 85 — 88, Ac. 

The capital of the Bank on which dividends are paid has never exactly coincided 
with, though it has seldom differed very materially from, the permanent advance by the 
Bank to the public. We have already seen that it amounted, in 1708, to 4,402,348/. 
Between that year and 1727 it was increased to near 9,000,000/. In I 746, it amounted 
to 10,780,000/. From this period it underwent no change till 1782, when it was 
increased 8 per cent., or to 1 1,642,400/. It continued stationary at this sum down to 
1816, when it was raised to 14,553,000/. by an addition of 2.7 per cent, from the profits 
of the Bank, under the provisions of the act 56' Geo. 3. c. 96. The act for the renewal 
of the charter, 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 98., directed that the sum of 8,638,250/. of the debt 
due to the Bank should he repaid by the public, giving the directors power, if they 
thought fit, to deduct it from the Bank capital ; hut this was not done, ami the sum 
was reinvested in a government annuity, terminable in 1860. 

*n»« Bank of England has been frequently affected by panics amongst the holders of 
its notes. In 1745, the alarm occasioned by the advance of the Highlanders under the 
Pretender as far as Derby, led to a run upon the Bank ; and in order to gain time to 
concert measures for averting the run, the directors adopted the device of paying in 
shillings and sixpences ! But they derived a more effectual relief from the retreat of 
the Highlanders; and from a resolution agreed to at a meeting of the principal mer- 
chants and traders of the city, and very numerously signed, declaring the willingness 
of the subscribers to receive Bank notes in payment of any sum that might be due to 
them, and pledging themselves to use their utmost endeavours to make all their pay- 
ments in the same medium. 

During the tremendous riots in June, 1780, the Bank incurred considerable danger. 
Had the mob attacked the establishment at the commencement of the riots, the con- 
sequences might have proved fatal. Luckily, however, they delayed their attack till 
time had been afforded for providing a force sufficient to insure its safety. Since that 
period a considerable military force is nightly placed in the interior of the Bank, as a 
protection in any emergency that may occur. 

In the latter part of 1792 and beginning of 1793, there was, in consequence of a pre- ~ 
vious over-issue on their part, a general run on most of the private banks ; and about 
a third part of thgsc establishments were forced to stop payment. This led to a con- 
siderable demand for coin from the Bank. 

The year 1797 is however, the most important epoch in the recent history of the 
Bank. Owing partly to events connected with the war in which we were then engaged — 
to loans Ur the .Emperor of Germany — to bills drawn on the treasury at home by the 
U< .tish agents abroad — — and partly, and chiefly, perhaps, to the advances most unwill- 
I gly made by the Bank to government, which prevented the directors from having a 
sufficient control over their issues, — the exchanges became unfavourable in 1795, and 
in that and the following year large sums in specie were drawn from tho Bank. In 
the latter end of 1796 and beginning of 1797, considerable apprehensions were enter- 
tained of invasion, and rumours were propagated of descents having been actually made 
on the coast. In consequence of the fears that were thus excited, runs were made on 
the provincial banks in different parts of the country ; and some of them having failed. 
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the panic became general, and extended itself to London. Demands for cash poured 
in upon the Bank from all quarters; and on Saturday, the 25th of February, 1797, she 
had only 1,272,000 /. of cash tmd bullion in her coffers* with every prospect of a violent 
run taking place on the following Monday. In this emergency an order in council 
was issued on Sunday, the 26th, prohibiting the directors from paying their notes in 
cash until the sense of parliament had been taken on the subject. And after parliament 
met, and the measure had been much discussed, it was agreed to continue the restriction 
till six months after the signature of a definitive treaty of peace. 

.As soon as the order in council prohibiting payments in cash appeared, a meeting of 
the principal bankers, merchants, traders, &c. of the metropolis, was held at the Man- 
sion House, tvflLn a resolution was agreed to, and very numerously signed, pledging, as 
had been done in 1745, those present to accept, dbd to use every means in their power 
to cause Bank notes to be accepted as cash in all transactions. Thgjh resolution tended 
to allay the apprehensions that the restriction had excited. 

Parliament being sitting at the time, a committee was immediately appointed to 
examine into the affairs of the Bank ; and their report put to rest whatever doubts 
might have been entertained with respect to the solvency of the establishment, by 
showing that at the moment when the order in council appeared the Bank was pos- 
sessed of property to the amount of 1 5,513,690/., after all claims upon her had been 
deducted. » 

Much difference of opinion has existed with respect to the policy of the restriction in 
1797 ; but, considering the peculiar aircumstances under which it took place, its expe- 
diency seems abundantly obvious. The run did not originate in any over-issue of Bank 
paper; but grew entirely out of political causes. So long as the alarms of invasion 
continued, it was clear that no Bank paper immediately convertible into gold would 
remain in circulation. And as the Bank, though possessed of ample funds, was without 
the means of instantly retiring her notes, she might, but for the interference of govern- 
ment, have been obliged to stop payment ; an event which, had it occurred, must have 
produced consequences in the last degree fatal to the public interests. 

It had been generally supposed, previously to the passing of the Restriction Act, that 
Bank notes would not circulate unless they were immediately convertible into cash ; but 
the event showed, conformably to principles that fjpve since been fully explained, that 
this was not really the case. Though the notes of the Bank of Kngland were not, 
at the passing of the Restriction Act, publicly declared to be legal tender, they were 
rendered so in practice, by being received as cash in all transactions on account of 
government, and of the vast majority of individuals. For the first three years of the 
restriction, their issues were so moderate that they not only kept on a par with gold, 
but actually bore a small premium. In the latter part of 1800 however, their quan- 
tity was so much increased that they fell to a discount of 8 per cent, as compared witli 
gold, but they soon after rose nearly to par ; and it was not until 1808 that the decline 
of their value excited any considerable attention. Early in 1810, they were at a dis- 
count of about 13£ per cent. ; and this extraordinary fall having attracted the attention 
of the legislature, the House of Commons appointed a committee to inquire into the 
circumstances by which it had been occasioned. The committee examined several 
witnesses ; and in their report, which was drawn up with considerable ability, they 
justly ascribed the fall to the over-issue of Bank paper, and recommended that the 
Bank should be obliged to resume cash payments within two years. This recom- 
mendation was not, however, acted upon ; and the value of Bank paper continued to 
decline, as compared with gold, till 1814. 

At the period when the restriction on cash payments took place in 1797, it is sup- 
posed that there were about 280 country banks in existence ; but so rapidly were these 
establishments multiplied, that they amounted to above 900 in 1813. The price of 
corn, influenced partly by the depreciation of the currency, and the facility with which 
discounts were obtained, but far more by deficient harvests, and the unprecedented diffi- 
culties which the war threw in the way of importation, had risen to, an extraordinary 
height during the fi#re years ending vAth 1813. But the harvest of that year being 
unusually productive, and the intercourse with the Continent being then also renewed, 
prices, influenced by both circumstances, sustained a very heavy fall in the latter part 
of 1813, and the beginning of 1814. And this fall having ruined a considerable 
number of farmers, and produced a general want of confidence, such a destruction 
of provincial paper took place as has rarely been paralleled. In 1814, 1815, and 
1816, no fewer than 240 country banks stopped payment; and eighty-nine commis- 
sions of bankruptcy were issued against these establishments, being at the rate of 
one commission against every ten and a half of the total number of banks existing in 
1813. * 

The great reduction that had been thus suddenly and violently brought about in the 
quantity of country bank paper, by extending the field for the circulation of Bank of 
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England paper, raised its value in 1817 nearly to a par with gold. The return to cash 
payments being thus facilitated, k was fixed, in 18^19^by the act 59 Geo. 3. c. 78., 
commonly called Sir Robert Peel’s Act, that they shoulcr take place in 1823. But to 
prevent any future over-issue, and at the same time to render the measure as little 
burdensome as possible, it was enacted, in pursuance of a plan suggested by the late 
Mr. Ricardo, that the Bank should be obliged, during the interval from the passing of 
the act till the return to specie payments, to pay her notes, if required, in bars of 
standard bullion of not less than sixty ounces weight. This plan was not, however, 
acted upon during the period allowed by law ; for, a large amount of gold having been 
accumulated at the Bank, the directors preferred recommencing specie payments on the 
1st of May, 1821. — (See Table I. for an account of the price of bulflpn, the depre- 
ciation of paper, &e. from 1800 to 1801.) 

A great diversitjfcof opinion has been entertained with respect to the policy of the 
return to the old standard, in 1819. By one party it has been represented ns a wise and 
politic measure : they contend that Sir Robert Peel’s Act not only put an end to those 
fluctuations in the value of money, which had previously been productive of great 
mischief, and gave effect to the solemn engagements into which the public had entered 
with the national creditor, but that it did this without adding anything material to 
the national burdens. But another, and also a very numerous party, take a totally 
different view of this measure# they contend that the public was not really bound 
to return to cash payments at the old standard at the termination of the war ; 
that the return has very greatly enhanced the jndue of the currency ; and .that this 
enhancement, by adding proportionally to the fixed burdens laid on the industuous 
classes, has been most injurious to their interests. It will, however, be found in this, 
as in most cases of the sort, that the statements of both parties are exaggerated ; and 
that if, on the one hand, the measure has not been so advantageous as its eulogists 
represent, neither, on the other, has it been nearly so injurious as its enemies would 
have us believe. 

In discussing this question, it is material to observe that the value of paper, which 
had been in 1815 and 1816 about 16^ per cent, below that of gold, rose in 1817 and 
1818, from the causes already mentioned, without any interference whatever on the part 
of government, to within little rnor<» than 2J per cent, of the value of gold ; and that in 
1819 the depreciation onty amounted to 4.} per cent. — (See Table I.) It is, therefore, 
quite ludicrous to ascribe to the act of 1819, as is often done, the whole rise that has 
taken place in the value of the currency since the peace, seeing that the currency had 
been for three years jrreviously to its enactment from 12^ to 14| per cent, above its value 
in 1815, and from 21 to 23 per cent, above its value in 1814 ! The main object which 
the promoters of the act of 1819 had in view, was to sustain the value of the currency at 
the ‘point to which it had recovered itself without legislative interference. Hiis, how- 
ever, could not be done without recurring to specie payments; and the difference of 
4£ per cent, that obtained in 1819 between the value of gold and paper, was not deemed 
sufficiently considerable to warrant a departure from the old standard, and from the 
acts engaging to restore it. 

But it is alleged, that those who suppose that the act of 1819 added only 4^ per cent, 
to the value of the currency mistake altogether the effect of the measure. It is 
admitted, indeed, that paper was then only 4^ per cent, less valuable than gold ; but by 
reverting to specie payments, we made an unexpected purchase of thirty millions of gold; 
and it is affirmed that this novel and large demand, concurring simultaneously with the 
contraction of paper in several of the Continental states, and with a falling off in the 
supply of bullion from the mines, had the effect of adding very greatly to the value of 
gold itself and consequently to that of the currency. It is very difficult, or rather, 
perhaps, impossible, to determine the precise degree of credit that should be attached 
to this statement ; but while we incline to think that it Is well founded to a certain 
extent, we see no grounds for believing that it is so to anything like the extonflftthat 
has been stated. The gold imported into Great Britain, to enable the Bank to resume 
specie payments was not taken from any particular country or district, but was drawn 
from the market of the world ; and considering the vast extent of the supply 
whence it was derived, it is against all reason to suppose that its value could be mate- 
rially influenced by our purchase?. We doubt, too, whether the contraction of the 
paper currency of some of the Continental states, and the substitution of specie in its 
stead, was not more than balanced by the cessation of the demand for specie for the 
military chests of the different armies, by the stoppage of the practice of hoarding, and 
the greater security consequent to the return of peace. And with respect to the falling 
off in the supplies from the mines, it is not a circumstance, supposing it to have had a 
considerable influence, that parliament could take into account. It could neither deter- 
mine the extent to which bullion had been raised, nor at what point the rise would 
stop, nor bow soon it might again begin to decline. 'Hie diminution in the supply of 
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bullion had then continued for too short a period, and its influence on the value of gold 
was much too uncertain, to make it a ground for 'interfering in any degree with the 
standard. 

The decline in the price of most articles that has taken place since the peace has been 
often referred to, as a conclusive proof of the great enhancement in the value ofbullion. 
But the inference is by no means so certain as has been represented. The prices of 
commodities are as much affected by changes in the cost of their production, as by 
changes in the quantity of money afloat. Now, there is not one of the great articles 
of commerce the cost of which has not been considerably reduced, or which has not 
been suppliec^rom new and more productive sources, within the last few years. 'I 'lie 
growth of c^P for example, has been vastly extended in France, Prussia, and generally 
throughout the Continent, by the splitting of lar^e estates, and the complete subversion 
of the feudal system ; and the reduction of its price in this country has been wholly 
owing to the astonishing improvements made in agriculture, and to the increase of 
imports from Ireland. The fall in the price of wool is most satisfactorily accounted for 
by the introduction and rapid multiplication of Merino sheep in Germany, where they 
seem to succeed even better than in Spain ; and by the large and rapidly growing imports 
from Australia, where little more than 50 years ago there was not a single sheep ! 
And a very large portion, if not the whole, of the fall in the price of colonial products, 
is admitted, on all hands, to be owing to’ the destruction of the monopoly system, 
and the vast extension of cultivation in Cuba, Brazil, Java, Louisiana, ike. Although, 
therefore, we do not deny that the flailing off in the supply of bullion from the mines 
must have had some influence over prices, we hold it to be the greatest imaginable error 
to ascribe to it the entire fall that has taken place since the peace. Were its effect 
rated at from 5 to lO per cent., we believe it would be very considerably overstated. — 
(See art. Pkecioijs Metals.) 

On the whole, therefore, we are disposed to approve of the conduct of those who 
framed the act of 1 8 1 9. 'That it added to the burdens of the industrious classes, and 
has been in so far hostile to the public interests, it seems impossible to doubt ; but it 
has not done this in anything like the degree which its enemies represent. The period, 
too, when it was passed is now so distant, that the existing engagements amongst indi- 
viduals have almost all been formed with reference to the altered value of the currency ; 
so that whatever injury* it may have occasioned in the first in^fhnee must be nearly gone 
by. To modify or change the standard at this late period, would not be to repair injus- 
tice, but to commit it afresh. At the end of the war, the circumstances were consider- 
ably different. The standard had been really abandoned for the previous 18 years; 
and perhaps we may now say, that it would have been better, all things considered, had 
the mint price, of bullion been raised, in 1815, to the market price. But having sur- 
mounted all the difficulties attendant upon the restoration of the old standard, and 
maintained it since 1821, it would be in the last degree impolitic to subject it to new 
'alterations. Should the country become, at any future period, unable to make good 
its engagements, it will better consult its honour and its interest by fairly compound- 
ing with its creditors, than by endeavouring to slip from its engagements by resorting 
to the underhand and dishonest expedient of enfeebling the standard. 

The price of corn, which had been very much depressed in 1821 and 1822, rallied 
in 1822 ; and this circumstance contributed, along with others* peculiar to that period, 
to promote an extraordinary rage for speculation. The issues of the country hanks 
being in consequence far too much extended, the currency became redundant in the 
autunvn of 1&24; and the exchanges having been depressed, a drain for gold began to 
operate upon the Bank of England. But the directors of the Bank having entered, in 
the early part of that year, into an engagement with government to pay oil* such holders 
of 4 per cent, stock as might dissent from its conversion into a 2.^ per cent, stock, they 
were obliged to advance a considerable sum on this account after the depression of the 
exchange. This tended to counteract the effect of the drain on the Bank for gold ; and, 
in consequence, the London currency was not very materially diminished till Sep- 
tember, 1825. When, however, the continued demand of the public on the Bank for 
gold had rendered money scarce in the metropolis, the pressure speedily extended to the 

country. Such of the provincial banks — and they were a numerous class as had 

been originally established without sufficient capital, or had conducted tlieir business 
upon erroneous principles, began to give way the moment they experienced an increased 
difficulty of obtaining pecuniary accommodations in London. The alarm, once excited, 
soon became general ; and confidence and credit were, for a while, almost wholly sus- 
pended. In the short space of 6 weeks, above 70 banking establishments were de- 
stroyed, notwithstanding the very large advances made to them by the Bank of England ; 
and the run upon the Bank for cash to supply the exigencies of the country banks 
was* so heavy, that she was well nigh drained of all the coin in her colters, and obliged, 
as already remarked, to issue about a million of 1/. and 2/. notes. 

G 
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To guard against a recurrence of the wide-spread mischief and ruin produced 
by this and the previous bankruptcies of the country banks, it was resolved, in 
1826, with consent of the Bank of England, to make a change in the law of 1708, 
limiting the number of partners in banking establishments to 6 only. And it was 
accordingly enacted, that thenceforth any number of partners might form themselves 
into associations to carry on the business of banking, including the issue of notes any 
where not within sixty-ft re miles of London. The directors of the Bank of England 
came, at the same time, to the resolution of establishing branches in some of the 
principal towns; and these have since been established in Gloucester, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, Bristol, Exeter, Newcastle-upon-Tyn^^lIull, Nor- 
wich, 

The branch banks have been highly useful ; but the benefits which it was supposed 
would result from the formation of joint-stock banks have, if realized in any degree, 
certainly not been nearly so great as was anticipated. — - ( See post. Banks ( Eno i.isii 
Provincial).) So long as every one is allowed to issue notes without anv sort of 
check or control, a thousand devices may be fallen upon to insure a certain circulation 
to those that are most worthless. At best, the formation of joint-stock banks is but a 
feeble palliative of inveterate disorders. It is <juite illusory to expect to make any real 
improvement upon the system of country banking in England, by the mere introduction 
of a plan for allowing banking establishments with large capitals to he set on foot. 
There have always been, and are at this moment, a great number of such establish- 
ments in England. What is really wanted is the adoption of a system that will /fxclmle 
the possibility of notes being discredited, by prt renting all individuals or associations 
from issuing such as have not been previously guaranteed. 

Besides attempting to lessen the frequency of bankruptcy among the country hanks 
by repealing the law limiting the number of partners, it was further resolved, in I K2fi, 
to prohibit the issue of II. notes. The policy and effects of this measure gave rise to 
much dispute. It seems clear that it has gone far to shut up one of the most con- 
venient channels by which the inferior class of country bankers contrived to get their 
notes into circulation, ahd must, in so far, have done good. But there are many other 
channels still open to them ; and to imagine that this measure was to place the pro- 
vincial currency on that^olid basis on which it should be placed, was quite visionary. 
'Hiere were no notes umler >/. in circulation in 1792; and yet fully one third part of 
the country banks then in existence became bankrupt ! The truth is, as already stated, 
that it is not possible to guard against loss and fraud from the proceedings of the 
country bankers, otherwise than by compelling them to give security for their issues ; 
and as security may as easily be given for 1/. notes as for those of 51., the suppression 
of the former does not appear to he essential. No doubt can, however, be entertained, 
that the representations as to the extreme injury occasioned by the withdrawal of 1/. 
notes were greatly exaggerated ; — though it is at the same time obvious that the 
means of the bankers to make advances, as weH as the profit derived from making 
them, must both have been diminished by the suppression of the small notes ; and it 
would be foolish to deny that this circumstance must have occasioned some loss and 
inconvenience to many individuals. 

"idieso remarks are meant to apply only to the case of the country banks. 'Ilie extra- 
ordinary extent to which the forgery of the 1/. notes of the Bank of England was carried 
affords, perhaps, a sufficient vindication of the policy of their suppression. But the com- 
paratively limited circulation of the country banks, and perhaps we may sold the greater 
attention paid to the manner in which their notes were engraved, hindcrerlthcir forgery 
from becoming injuriously prevalent. 

(2.) Cush kept hy the Jiank. Regulation of her /shuts . — Of late years the Bank 
directors have endeavoured, as a general rule, to have as much coin anti bullion in their 
coffers as may together amount , when the exchange is at par, to a third jmrt of the Hank's 
liabilities, inclw/ntg deposits as well as issues ; so that, in the event of the notes afloat, and 
the public and private deposits in the coffers of the Bank, amounting to 27,000,000/. or 
f!0/XX3,000/., they would not consider the establishment in a perfectly satisfactory state, 
unless she was, generally speaking, possessed of al>oiit 9,000,000 1. or 10,000,00 O/. of 
coin and bullion. And though such a supply seems to afford every requisite security, 
the experience of recent years has shown that the Bank may he so seriously affected 
by demands for gold to send abroad in payment of com in years of deficient harvests, 
and by the misconduct of the provincial bankers and other causes, that it is if any 
thing too small. 

The issues of the Bank are wholly governed, at least in ordinary cases, by what 
Mr. Horsley Palmer expressively called “the action of the public: ” — that is, they are 
increased during a favourable exchange, or when bullion is sent to the Bank to t>e ex- 
changed for notes; and diminished during an unfavourable exchange, or when notes are 
sent to the Bank to be paid. If the exchange were so favourable that the Bank was 
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accumulating considerably more bullion than was equivalent to the third part of her 
liabilities, the directors would seem to be justified in adding to the currency by buying 
a larger amount of government securities, or by increasing their discounts, &c. ; and 
coifversely, if the exchange were so unfavourable as to depress the supply of coin and 
bullion considerably below the average proportion. But the most intelligent directors 
seem to think that this would be an undue interference ; and, in all but extraordinary 
cases, the rule of the Bank is, to allow the public to regulate the currency for itself through 
the action of the exchange . 

It is frequently said that the value of money, and consequently that the price of all 
sorts of property, depends on the fiat of the Bank, by which it is capriciously elevated 
at one timOtand depressed at another. But the account now given of the mode in 
which the issues of thfe Bank are regulated completely disproves such statements ; and 
independently of this, every one who knows that the Bank must pay her notes in coin 
when presented, and that coin may he at all times obtained from the Mint without any 
charge, in exchange for bullion, must know that the very supposition of their being 
true involves a contradiction. 

( 3. ) Hank of England in its Connexion with Government and the Public. — The Bank 
of England conducts the whole banking business of the British government. “ It acts 
not only,” says Dr. Smith, “ as an ordinary bank, but as a great engine of state. It 
receives and pays the greater part of the annuities which are due to the creditors of 
the public; it circulates Exchequer bills ; and it advances to government the annual 
amount of the land and malt taxes, which are frequently not paid till some years 
thereafter.” 

(d.) Advances by the Hank in Discounts , 8fc. — The greater part of the paper of the 
Bank has generally been issued in the way of advances or loans to government, upon 
security of certain branches of the revenue, and in the purchase of Exchequer bills and 
bullion ; but her issues through the medium of discounts to individuals have, notwith- 
standing, been at all times considerable, while during war, and in periods of distress, 
they have been occasionally very great. Generally speaking, however, the directors do 
not think it advisable to enter into competition with private bankers in the transacting 
of ordinary banking business, or in the discounting of mercantile paper. Mr. Horsley 
Palmer is decidedly of opinion, that all hanking business, apart from the issue of notes, is 
better transacted by private bankers than by public bodies. — (3/m. of Evidence , Jivport 
of 1832, p. 37. ) He also thinks, that were the Bank to come fairly into competition, at all 
times, with the private bankers and other individuals, in discounting, it would be very apt 
to lead, every now and then, to an excess of the currency, and a fall of the exchange, pro- 
ducing fluctuations that could not fail to be most injurious. At present, therefore, and 
generally since the peace, the rate of interest charged by the Bank for loans has been 
somewhat above the market rate. '^ie consequence is, that, inordinary periods, very few 
applications are made to her lor discounts. But, at the same time, every one who has 
any reasonable security to oiler, knov^s where they may always he had ; while the rate 
of interest charged hy the Bank necessarily forms a maximum rate which no other esta- 
blishment can exceed. When, however, any circumstances occur to occasion a pressure 
in the money market, ora difliculty of obtaining accommodations in the usual channels, 
the market rate of interest immediately rises to the rate fixed by the Bank ; and on 
such occasions the private bankers, ami the public generally, resort to the Bank for aid. 
She then becomes, as it were, a bank of support ; and lias, as such, on many trying occa- 
sions, particularly • in 1793, 1815 and 1816, 1835-26, and 1838, rendered essential service 
to public credit, and to the commercial interests of tbe country. The usual limited 
amount of the Bank's discounts does not therefore proceed, as has been absurdly enough 
stated, from any indisposition on the part of the directors to render ^every assistance in 
their power to the commercial classes, but is, in fact, the effect of such disposition. They 
consider, and we believe justly, that, except under peculiar circumstances, the business of 
discounting and banking is best conducted by private parties; and tfeat by abstaining 
from coming into competition with them, they are better able to act as a bank of sup- 
port — that is, to sustain public and private credit, l»y making extraordinary advan^s in 
seasons of distress and difliculty. This is not to neglect the interests of the mercantile 
classes, but to promote them in the best and most efficient manner, even though it should 
be at the expense of the Bank. 

At the same time, however, it must be admitted that the interference of the Bank in 
assisting the commercial interest is a matter that requires the greatest consideration, 
and that it can only be safely undertaken under very peculiar circumstances. It should 
always be borne in mind that however a drain for gold may originate, the fact of its 
existence is of itself a conclusive proof that gold is more valuable abroad than here, and 
consequently that the currency is redundant and ought to be diminished. Under such 
circumstances it is the hounden duty of the Bank to narrow her issues, l>y preventing 
the vacuum caused by the exchange of bullion for notes from being aguin filled up by 
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the issue of frcsl\ notes, This may be done in various ways ; but the best and surest 
way certainly is by raisiug the rate of discount so as to lessen the number of applicants 
for loans. — (See ftost. ) It is at such periods however, that the applications for assist- 
ance are the most urgent ; and it is exceedingly difficult to yield to them, and ut*he 
same time to enforce that systematical and continuous reduction of the issues that is 
indispensable to reduce the currency to its proper level, and to restore the exchange to 
par. I Unquestionably the Hank allowed the stock of bullion in her coffers to be reduced 
in 1889 a great deal too low. And though, perhaps, as things turned out, less hard- 
ship was in the end inflicted on individuals than if the directors had adhered more to 
the stern path of duty, still it is extremely hazardous to trust in matters of such vast 
importance to the chapter of accidents ; and e incline to think that in this, as in most 
other cases, the safest plan, or the systematic reduction of the issues whenever the 
exchange becomes unfavourable, is that also which, speaking generally, is most advan- 
tageous to all classes. 

In 1889, ami we believe, also, on a previous occasion, the Hank negotiated credits 
abroad, and endeavoured to restore the exchange to par l>y selling bills on the Conti- 
nent. 'Hie policy of this measure gave rise to a good deal of discussion at the time ; 
but, without entering on the consideration of particular eases, we incline to think that 
sound policy would dictate the expediency of the Hank's holding considerable amount 
of easily convertible foreign securities, and drawing hills against them when the 
exchange is unfavourable : or, it might he better, perhaps, for the bank to negotiate 
credits on some of the principal foreign banks, on which she could at any time draw. 
The costly plan of accumulating a large stock of bullion to be kept locked up in the 
Hank's coffers for no purpose whatever, except to meet the demand occasioned by a 
fall of the exchange, though indispensable under the system hitherto pursued, might 
Ik? to a considerable extent dispensed with by the Hank holding foreign securities, and 
having credits on some of the principal foreign banks. She might, were she to adopt 
this plan, probably dispense with the half of what is now reckoned a proper supply of 
bullion ; holding, in its stead, productive securities, which might always be sold at an 
advantage when the exchange is against us, or which might be pledged to the foreign 
banks for temporary loans. What merchants want during an adverse exchange is 
good foreign bills, it being only in default of such that they export bullion ; and the 
Hank, by supplying them with such bills, and getting, of course, her notes in exchange, 
is able to i^minl-sh her issues quite as effectually as if her notes were sent in for bullion. 
Another advantage of this plan is, that no one knows when it is in operation, and, con- 
sequently, that it goes far to obviate that internal discredit and alarm that are apt 
to be produced when the stock of bullion in the Hank is reduced unusually low. 
In fact, had the Hank not acted, in part at least, on this plan in 1889, the probability 
is that she must have suspended payments. 41 

No doubt the Hank would be exposed, if she adopted 1 1 1 is plan, to the contin- 
gency of losing by lu*r foreign securities in the c^ent of the breaking out of hostilities, 
or of the occurrence of any event by which their value might be reduced. 'These 
events may, however, be in general foreseen and provided against ; and if the Hank's 
investments were judiciously made, not in one only but in several quarters, the risk 
they would involve does not appear to be at all equivalent to the advantage. 'Hie Hank 
should never, if it Ik* possible to prevent it, allow her stock of bullion to sink below or 
5 millions ; and she may always keep it above this amount, provided there be no panic 
at home, by selling bills drawn against foreign credits or securities, and not reissuing 
the notes received for them. Perhaps, as the law now stands, there may be legal 
objections to the Hank’s holding foreign securities; but if it be expedient that she 
should do so, the law might be easily .altered. 

M'he amount of the discounts of private paper at the Hank and her branches varies, as 
already seen, greatly in different periods ; and depends, indeed, wholly on contingent 
and accidental circumstances. Thus on the 1st of January, 1881), the bills discounted 
in Ixmdon amounted to only 896‘,<XX)/. , whereas on the 8d of December of the same 
yoai^they amounted to 3,92f>,(XX)/. 

'The annual average loss by bad debts fin the discounts of the Hank of Kngland in 
.London, from 1791 to 1881, both inclusive, was 31,(i98/. — ( Apptn. to Hep. on liunk 
Charter , No. GO. ) 

(5.) Advances by the Hank to Corernment. — These ore made on account of the pro- 
duce of taxes not yet received, and on the security of Kxehequcr bills, &c. They 
varied, from 1792 down to 18 IO, from about 10,000,(XXV. to about 1 0\000,(XX)/. During 
the remainder of the war, and down to 1820, they were a good deal larger; hut in 1819 
provision was made for reducing the amount of these .advances ; and they do not at 
present, excluding the permanent advance on account of the dead weight, exceed a 
fourth part of their amount in 1820. 'Hiey are represented by the Kxclicqucr bills and 
deficiency bills ill the hands of the Hank. 
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(6.) Balances of Public Money. — In point of fact, however, ^a'very large part of these 
advances has been nonwnal only, or has been virtually cancelled by the balances of pub- 
lic money in the hands of the Bank. Thus, from 1806' to 1810, both inclusive, the 
average advances to government amounted to 1 '1,492,970/. But the average balance 
of public money in possession of the Bank during the same period amounted to about 
11,000,000/. ; so that the real advance was equal only to the difference between these 
two sums, or to about 3,500,000/. This statement completely negatives, as Mr. Tooke 
has justly stated, the supposition so commonly entertained and reasoned upon as a point 
beyond doubt, that the Bank was rendered, by the restriction, a mere engine in the 
hands of government for facilitating its financial operations. — (First Letter to Lord 
Grenville , p. 6*4. ) 

The Bank being enabled to employ the greater pn 4 £ of the balances of public money 
in her hands as capital, they have formed one of the main sources of the profit she has 
derived from her transactions with the public. 'This subject was brought very promi- 
nently forward in the- Second Report of the Committee of the House of Commons on 
Public Expenditure in 1807. And it was agreed in the same year, that the Bank 
should, in consideration of the advantages derived from the public balances, continue 
the loan of 3,000,000/. made to government in 1800 for 6 years, without interest, on 
the same terms, till 6 months after the signature of a definitive treaty of peace. Til 
1816, this sum was finally incorporated with the debt due by government to the Bank, 
at an interest of 3 per cent. 

The following statement, taken from the official return in the Second Report on 
Banks of Issue in 1841, contains 

An Account of the Liabilities and Assets (exclusive of the Sum lent by the Bank to the Public) of the 
Bank of Kngland on the 2d of March, 1S41; exhibiting the Amount of the Bank Notes in Circulation 
in Town and Country, of Public and Private Deposits, and of Public and Private Securities, Bullion, 
&c. in the Possession of the Bank. 


Liabilities. 


Assets. 


Circulation : 

London - - - 

L. L. 

Public Securities. 


1 2,2711,00* ) 

Advances on Exchequer Hills: 
Deficiency 

* S,.V>4,000 

Country ... 

4,100,000 

OtheT Exchequer Hills 

.Vi'j.uou 

10,1 IS, 000 

Exchequer Hills purchased 

107.0* HI 

Deposits, Public, vir.: 

Stock and Annuities 

- 10,61 f i,(MKt 

Exchequer Account - 

707.000 


13,763,000 

For payment of Dividends - 

333.000 

Private Securities. 

Saving^ Dan kt» - 

■1 0,000 

Bills discounted : 


West India Compensation 

N.OOO 

London - . 

1,103.000 

Other Public Accounts 

1,373,000 

Country 

• 3,333.0**0 

Deposits, Private, vir. : 

London Hankers 

*.071,000 

East India Bonds - 

4,138,000 

6*7,000 

City Bonds, &c. 

4 I 0.00*1 

East India Company - 

430,000 

Mortgages ... 

- 1,177,000 

Loan from ditto 

Hank of Ireland, and Royal 


Advances: 

Hills of Exchange - 

1,136,000 

Hank of Scotland 

04,000 

Exchequer Hills, Stock, &c. 

4 1 ,0 UO 

Other Deposits . 

2, 300, OttO 

3,123,009 

Deposit* at Branches 

436,000 

3,803,000 

L *3,01 7,000 

Bullion ... 

21,346,00(1 
- - 4,302,000 

*3, 848,000 


(7.) Management of Public Debt. — Previously to 1786', the Bank received an allow- 
ance on this account — that is, for trouble in paying the dividends, superintending the 
transfer of stock, Sec. of 562/. 10s. a million. In 1786, this allowance was reduced 
to 450/. a million, the Bank being, at the same time, entitled to a considerable allow- 
ance for her trouble in receiving contributions on loans, lotteries. Sec. This, however, 
though long regarded as a very improvident arrangement on the part of the public, 
was acquiesced in till 1808, when the allow^pce on account of management was 
reduced to 340/. per million on 600,000,000/. of the public debt ; and to 300 1. per million 
on all that it exceeded that sum, exclusive of some separate allowances for annuities, &c. 
The impression, however, was still entertained, that the allowances for management 
should be further reduced; and the act 3 Sc 4 Will. 4. c. 98., for the renewal of the 
charter, directed that 120,000/. a year should be deducted from their amount. During 
the year ended the 5th of January, 1842, the Bank received 160,282/. 12s. 9^d. for the 
management of the public debt, and annuities. 

It should be observed, that the responsibility and expense incurred by the Bank 
in managing the public debt are very great. The temptation to the commission of 
fraud in transferring stock from one individual to another, and in the payment of 
the dividends, is well known ; and notwithstanding the skilfully devised system of 
checks adopted by the Bank for its prevention, she has frequently sustained very great 
losses by forgery and otherwise. In 1803, the Bank lost, through a fraud committed by 
one of her principal cashiers, Mr. Astlett, no less than 340,000/. ; and the forgeries of 
Fauntleroy the banker cost her a still larger sum ! At an average of the 10 years 
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'ending with 1831, the Rank lost, through forgeries on the public funds, 40,201/. a 
year.* — (7 lejfort on Bank Charter , Appcn. p. 1(>5. ) 0 

Tlie total sums paid by the public to the Rank on account of the loans raised, Ex- 
chequer bills funded, transfer of S.J per cent, stock, Sic. from 1793 to 1820, both 
included, amounted ta 423,79 5L Is. 1 lr/. — (Pari. Paper No. 81. Sess. 1822.) 

(8.) Dead Height. — Resides the transactions alluded to, the Rank entered, on the 
20th of March, 1823, into an engagement with government with respect to the public 
pensions and annuities, or, as they have been more commonly termed, the dead weight. 
At the end of the war, the naval and military pensions, superannuated allowances, &c. 
amounted to above .3,000,000/. a year. They would, of course, have been gradually 
lessened and ultimately extinguished by the death of the parties. Rut it was resolved, 
in 1822, to attempt to spread th^ burden equally over the whole period of forty-jive 
years, fluring which it was calculated the annuities would continue to decrease. To 
effect this purpose, it was supposed that, upon government offering to pay 2,800,000/. a 
year for 45 years, capitalists would be found who would undertake to pay the entire 
annuities, according to a graduated scale previously determined upon, making the first 
year a payment of 4,900,000/., and gradually decreasing the payments until the forty- 
fifth and last year, when they were to amount to only 300,000/. 'lliis supposition was 
not, however, realized. No capitalists were found willing to enter into such distant 
engagements. Rut in 1823 the Rank agreed, on condition of receiving an annuity of 
58.5,740/. for forty-four years, commencing on the 5th of April, 1823, to pay, on account 
of the pensions, &c.,at different specified periods, between the years 1823 and 1828, both 
inclusive, the sum of 13,089,419/. — ( 4 (rco. 4. c. 22.) 

(9. ) Bate of Discount. — The Rank discounted private bills at 5 per cent, during 
nearly the whole period from her establishment till 1824, when the rate was reduced to 
4 per cent. It was again raised to 5 per cent, on the 13tli December 1825, since which 
period the variations have been as under : 


From 1 July 1827, to 21 July IS.'G 
21 July to 1 Sept. 

1 Jvpr. 1 XM, to 1.1 Fell. is.Vf 
11 F<:1>. LSI 8 to If. May Is.VJ 
Itl May to *<» June 
20 June to. 1 Aug. 


1 per cent. 1 From 1 Aug. to 21 Jan. 1810 - - * per rent. 

41 I 11 Oct. IS |0. l>i>counta limiteil to bill* having not more limn 

I til days to run. 

A | 5 June IS II. J Viscounts extended to bills having HI day* to 

1J I run. 

fi 7 April 1812 - - • - - 4 percent. 


When the currency happens, from any cause, to become redundant, its contraction, 
always a matter of some difficulty, is to be effected only (if site hold no foreign secu- 
rities) by the sale of bullion or public securities by the Rank, or by a diminution of 
the usual discounts, or both. Rut were the Rank to throw*any considerable amount 
of public securities upon the market, the circumstance would be apt to excite alarm ; 
and, even though it did not, it would be difficult to dispose of them without a heavy 
loss. Hence, when a reduction is determined upon, it is most commonly effected, 
in part at least, by a contraction of discounts ; and it is plain that such contraction 
cannot be made except by rejecting altogether some of the bills sent in for discount, or, 
which is in effect the same thing, by shortening their dates, or by raising the rate of 
interest, so that fewer may be sent in. Of these methods, the last seems to be in every 
respect the most expedient. When bills are rejected for no other reason than that the 
currency may be contracted, the greatest injury is done to individuals who, enter- 
taining no doubt of getting their usual accommodations from tlie Rank, may have entered 
into transactions which they are thus deprived of the means of completing. When the 
reduction is made by raising the rate of interest, it principally affects those who are best 


* We subjoin an abstract of the principal provisions in the statute 1 Will. 4. c. G6., with respect to the 
forgery of bank notes, powers of attorney, &c. 

It is enacted, that if any person shall force or alter, or shall offer, utter, dispose of, or put off, know- 
ing the same to be forged or altered, any Exchequer bill or Exchequer debenture, or any indorsement 
on or assignation of any such bill or dcbontuA, or any East India bond, or indorsement upon or assig- 
nation of the same, or any note or bill of the Hank of England, or a bank post bill, or any indorse- 
ment on or assignment of any bank note, bank bill of exchange, or bank post bill, with Intent to defraud 
any person whatsoever, he shall lx* guilty of felony, and shall upon conviction suffer death as a felon. — 
}3. 

Persons making false entries In the books of the Hank of England, or other books In which accounts 
of public stocks or funds* are kept, with intent to defraud, shall suffer death as felons § fi. 

By the same act, the forging of any transfer of any share of, or interest In, or dividend upon, any public 
stock, or of a jKJwcr of attorney to transfer the same, or to rec eive dividends thereon, is made capital. If 
any person, falsely personating the owner of any share, interest, or dividend of any of the public funds, 
thereby transfer such share, \c., and receive the money due to the lawful owner, he shall upon conviction 
suffer death as a felon. — 5 G. 

And any person emteavouring by suc h false personation to procure the transfer of any share. Interest, 
Arc. in the public funds, may, upon conviction, be transported beyond seas for life, or for any term not 
less than seven years, or*be imprisoned for any term not more than four nor less than two years. — 57. 

The forgery of the attestation to any power of attorney for the transfer of stock is to be punished by 
transportation for seven years, or by imprisonment for not more than two and not less than one year. 
— 5 8. 

Clerks or servants of the Hank of England knowingly making out or delivering any dividend warrant 
for a greater or less amount than the party In whose behalf such warrant is made out is entitled to, may, 
u|k>ii conviction, be transported beyond seas for the term of seven years, or imprisoned for not more than 
twes nor less than one year. — § 
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able to bear it ; at the same time that its operation, instead of being, like the rejection* 
of bills, arbitrary and capricious, is uniform and impartial. It docs, therefore, seem 
that the Hank should seldom or never throw out good bills that she may contract her 
issues ; but that when she has resolved upon such a measure she should, provided fhe 
contraction cannot be made by the sale of bullion and public securities, raise the rate of 
discount so as to lessen the demands upon her for loans. 

The dividends on Hank stock, from the establishment of the Company to the present 
time, have been as follows : — 


Years. 


Dividend. 

Years. 



Dividend. 


1694 

8 per cent. 

Lady-day 

_ 

1747 

5 per cent. 


1697 

9 — 

Ditto - 

- 

1753 

44 — 


170*7 

Varied from 9 to 

Michaelmas 

- 

1764 

ft 


17293 

54 per cent. 

Ditto - 

- 

1767 

ft A — 

Dady-day - 

- 1730 

6 — 

Ditto - 

_ 

1781 

0 — 

Michaelmas 

- 1730 

■ r »4 — 

Lady-day 

- 

1788 

7 — 

Lady-day - 
Michaelmas 

- 1731 

6 _ 

Ditto -* 

_ 

1807 

10 — 

- 1731 

H — 

Ditto - 

_ 

1 823 

8 — 

Lady- day - 
Michaelmas 

- 1732 

- 1732 

<; — 

5* — 

Lady -ilay 

~ 

1839 

7 — 


Previously to 1759, the Bank of Kngland issued no notes for less than 20/. *She 
began to issue lO/. notes in 1759; 51. notes in 1793; and 1 7. and 2/. notes in March, 
1797. The issue of the latter may be said to have ceased in 1821 ; though they were 
again issued on the emergency in 1825. 

(lO. ) Interest on Deposits. — The Hank of Kngland does not allow, either in London 
or at her branches, any interest on deposits ; but it would be exceedingly desirable if she 
could safely make some alteration in this respect. The want of the power readily to 
invest small sums productively, and, at the same time, with perfect security, tends to 
weaken the motives to save and accumulate. Nothing has contributed more to diffuse 
a spirit of economy, and a desire to save, amongst all classes of the population of Scotland, 
than the i cadi ness with which deposits of small sums arc received by banks of undoubted 
solidity in that part of the country, and the allowance of interest upon them. — (See 
Hanks (Scotch). ) This advantage is now, however, in some degree secured in Kngland, 
not only by the institution of savings banks, hut by the joint stock banks that have been 
opened in most parts of the country. The receiving of deposits is indeed an essential 
part of the proper business of a bank. ** A banker is a dealer in capital, an intermediate 
party between the borrower and the lender. lie borrows of one party, and lends to ano- 
ther; and the difference between the terms at which he borrows and those at which lie 
lends is the source of his profit. By this means, he draws into active operation those small 
sums of money which were previously unproductive in the hands of private individuals, 
and at the shine time furnishes accommodation to another class, who have occasion for 
additional capital to carry on their commercial transactions.” — (See Gilbart's Practical 
Observations on Banking p. 52. ) 

In further corroboration of what has now been stated, it may be merit ione<? that it 
is estimated by the best authorities that the deposits in the Scotch banks may amount at 
present (1843) to about 28, OC >0,000/., of which more than a half consists of sums of from 
lO /. to 200/. ! This is a most satisfactory proof of the vast importance of the system. Per- 
haps it is not going too far to affirm, that hut for the receiving of deposits by the banks, 
anti the allowing of interest upon them, not a third part of the sums under 200/., and 
not a half of those above it, would ever have been accumulated. (See Hanks (Scotch).) 

We are not, however, able to say whether the Hank of Kngland could offer interest 
on deposits without having so large a sum forced upon her as might in periods of 
distrust seriously endanger her stability. Anti it were better that the system should 
continue as at present, than that any risk of this sort should be incurred. 

Since 1820', the private deposits in the bands of the Hank have nearly doubled. Their 
increase is mainly ascribable to the preceding panic, and the loss that was then occasioned 
by the failure of private banks. 

The composition paid by the Hank at the rate of 3,500/. per million, as an equivalent 
for the stamp duty on her notes, amounts at an average to about 70,000 /. a year. 

(11.) Method of conducting Business at the Hank. All accounts kept at the Hank 

with individuals are termed drawing accounts ; those with whom they are opened being 
entitled to djaw checks upon them, and to send the bills and drafts in their favour to be 
presented by the Hank, exactly as if they dealt with private bankers. There is no fixed 
sum with which an individual must open a drawing account; nor is there any fixed sum 
which the Hank requires him to keep at his credit to indemnify them for their trouble 
in answering his drafts, &c. Mr. Horsley Palmer gave in his evidence, in 1832, the 
following statement as to the facilities grunted by the Hank in drawing accounts since 
1 825 : — 


G 4 
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I. The Bank, receives dividends by power of attorney for nil persons having drawing accounts at t ho 

*2. Dividend warrants are received at the Drawing-office for ditto. 4l . 4 . . , 

3. Exchequer bills and other securities are received for ditto ; the bills exchanged, the interest received, 
affd the amount carried to their respective accounts. 

4. Checks may be drawn for M. and upwards, instead of 10/. as heretofore. 

ft. Cash-boxes taken in, contents unknown, for such parties as keep accounts at the Bank. 

6. Bank notes are paid at the counter, instead of draw ing tickets for them on the pay clerks as hereto- 
fore. 

7. Checks on city bankers paid in by three o'clock may be drawn for between four and five ; and 
those paid in before four will be received and passed to account the same evening. 

8. Checks paid in after four are sent out at nine o’clock the follow ing morning, received and passed to 
necount, and may be drawn for as soon as received. 

<j. Dividend warrants taken in at tin* Drawiug-orticc until five in the afternoon, instead of throe as 

^ iVt 'rtxiits paid in to account are received without the Bank book, and are afterwards entered therein 
wit limit the party claiming them. 

I I . Bills of exchange accepted payable at the Bank are payable w ith or without advice ; heretofore w ills 
advice only. 

12. Notes of country bankers payable in London are sent out tlie same day for payment. 

1,1. Checks are niven out in books, and not in sheets as heretofore. 

A person having a drawing account may have a discount account blit no person can 
have the latter without, at the same time, having the former. When a discount account 
is opened, the signatures of the parties are entered in a hook kept for the purpose, and 
powers of attorney are granted, empowering the persons named in them to act for their 
principals. No bill of exchange drawn in the country is discounted by the ISank in 
l.ondon under 20/., nor London note under 100/., nor for a longer date, under existing 
regulations, than three months. 

The number of holidays formerly kept at the Dank has recently been reduced about 
a half, in the view, as stated by the directors, of preventing the interruption of business. 
There are no holidays in the months of March, June, September, and December, ex- 
cepting Christinas ; Easter Monday and Tuesday are no longer kept. 

We subjoin an accouflt of the days for transferring stock, and when the dividends are 
due at the Dank, the South Sea House, and the East India House: — 

Divi.U-i 


Tran\ftr /Viy « at the Hank. 


Bark Stock. — lues. Wert. Thurs. and Frid. -1 . , 

3 m*r Cent lied. — Tins. W ert. Thurs. and Frid. 1:.” ,1,* 

5\ uer l ent. ISIS. Tm-s. Wetl. Thurs. and K.irt.J 
3 v »er Tent. 1 7 'iti. — Tuts. Wed. Thurs. and FnJ. » .T in. 

jh.t Cunt. Con*. - Tuts Weil. Thurs. and Frid. i July 6 . 
3 ; per C m. Hed. — Tups- Will. Tiiur,. and Frid. 1 . , - 

Toni; Aniiuil. to Jan. 1800 . — ■ Tut*. Wetl. Thurs. > J^V. 

anti Fr.d. - - - - - j 

New 3A per Cent. Annuit. — Turs. Wtsl. Thurs. } 

and Frid. - ... -ijnn.3. 

inuit. — Tuc*. Wetl. Thurs. j July j. 

if Vear.s, some pat aide on - I 1 ^ j J‘ 

te:' 


l 


per Cent. Annuit. — 'luis. Wetl. Thurs. 
and Frid. 

\nimities for Terms of ^ 


Tife Annuit., if transferred hetwnen April . 
July T., or betwcvi) Del. I<>. and Jan. 1. 


T»’. s l -lends 
Due. 

. and \ April r >. 
- J (F t. It*. 


A l the St' nth Sea House. 

3} per Cents. — Mond. W r etl. and Frid. - 

Cent. Old Annuit. — Mond. Wetl. and j ' \ j, 


3 p«?r ( Ynt. N 
3 per C ' 


i r Annuit. — Ti 


M. - 


Tu 


t. W. 
\ .l,m. 3. 

) duly 


At the Kits t India House. 
India Stork. — Tut-.. Thurs. and Sat. - 
Interest on India Bonds, due 


_ ( Jan. 

" • J uly 
> War. 30. 

I s tv t. 3o. 
list*, before 1 o 
Ihi; I l.m k and 


Ditto, others or 

Tile Annuit-, if Iran -fur re* I between Jan. 5. anti I J 

April 1., or beta ten July and Oet. 9. - i •’ 

Tickets for preparing tram r «*r of stock must be ifiven in at each office In-fore one oYUwk : at the Ka-t India Ho 
o’clock. I’rtvate transfers may be made .it other times than as above, th* hooks not Ik inn shut, by paying, a'. 

India Ilona, 'Is. (id. extra for each transfer ; at the South Sea House, 3*. Ctrl. 

Transfer at the Hank must he made by half-past two o’clo k : at the lntli-t House, fiy three : at the South ^e.i House, by two : 

Kxpense of transfer in Bank Stock, for lot. and under, ‘Js. ; above that sum, 1 Is. 

India Stock, for H>/ 1/. 10# 1/ I U. 

South Sea Stock, if under WOt 9#. Gd 1 Us. 

Powers of attorney for the sale or transfer of stock to be left at the Bank, <5cc. for examination, one day liefore they can he 
acted upon ; if for receiving dlvidind-s, they may he left at any time. 

The expense of a power of attorney is 1/. I s. fid. for each stock ; but for Bank, India, am! Sooth Son stock. If. | I#, f,/. [f 
wanted for the same day, half-past twelve o’clock is the latest time for receiving orders, The boxes for ret t»\ ino ih,wws of 
attorney for sVe close at two. 

Probates of wills, letters of administration, and other proofs of decease, must be left al the Bank, Ac. for registration, from 
two to three clear days, exclusive of holidays. 

Stock cannot be .iilded to any account ( whether single or joint) in whit:h the decease .of the intli t itlu-d , or one or more of a 
joint party, has liken place ■ anti the decease to be proved, as soon as practicable. Powers of attorney, in cast* of the death of the 
I tarty or parties jfrantinK them. Income void. 

The unaltered j tosses *i on of t>r upwards Bank stock, for six months clear, gives the proprietor a vote. 

(12.) Branch Banks of the Bank of 1C n gland. — 'Hie Dank of England, as already 
observed, has within these few years established branch banks at several of the most 
considerable towns throughout the country. The mode and terms of conducting business 
at these establishments have been described as follows: — 

“ Hie branch hank of Swansea (and the same is true of those established in other 
places ) is to be a secure place of deposit for persons having occasion to make use of a 
bank for that purpose ; such persons are said to have drawing accounts : to facilitate to the 
mercantile and trading classes the obtaining discounts of good and unexceptionable bills, 
founded upon real transactions, two approved names being required upon every bill or 
note discounted; these arc called discount accounts. 'Hie applications of parties who 
desire to open discount accounts at the branch are forwarded to the "parent esta- 
blishment for approval, and an answer is generally received in about ten days. When 
approved, good bills may be discounted at the branch without reference to London. 
Dills payable at Swansea, London, or any other place where a branch is established, are 
discounted under this regulation. The dividends on any of the public funds, which are 
Dayable at the Dank of England, may be received at the branch, by persons who have 
ifftned ‘drawing accounts,’ after signing powers of attorney for that purpose, which the 
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branch will procure from London. No charge is made in this case, except the expense 
of the power of attorney and the postages incurred in transmitting it. Purchases 
and sales of every description of government securities are effected by the branch at 
a charge corresponding to that made by the local bankers where the branch is situated. 
A commission, including brokerage in London, and all expenses of postage, is charged 
on paying at the Bank of England bills accepted by persons having drawing accounts 
at Swansea, such bills to be advised by the branch ; also for granting letters of credit 
on London, or on the other branches. The branch grants bills on London, pay- 
able at seven days’ date, without acceptance, for sums of lO/. and upwards. Persons 
having drawing accounts at Swansea may order money to be paid at the Bank in London 
to their credit at Swansea, and vice versa , at a charge of 6d. in lieu of postage. The 
branch may be called upon to change any notes issued and dated at Swansea ; but they do 
not change the notes of the Bank in London, nor receive them in payment, unless as a 
matter of courtesy where the parties are known. Bank post hills, which are accepted 
and due, are received at the branch from parties having drawing accounts, and taken to 
account without any charge for postage ; but unaccepted Bank post bills, which must 
be sent to London, are subject to the charge of postage, and taken to account when 
due. No interest is allowed on deposits. No* advance is made by the branch upon 
any description of landed or other propert^nor is any account allowed to be over- 
drawn. The notes are the same as those issued by the parent establishment, except 
being dated Swansea, and made payable there and in London. No note issued exceeds 
the sum of 500/., and none are for a less amount than 5/.” 

Oil. ) Act fir the Renewal of the. Charter . — We subjoin a full abstract of the act D Sc 
4 Will. 4. e. OS., continuing the charter, and regulating the exclusive privileges of the 
Bank of England. * 

The first section, after referring to the acts .39 & -10 Geo. 3. c. 2S., and the 7 Geo. 4. c. 40., goes on to 
declare that it is expedient that certain exclusive privileges of banking be continued to the Governor 
and Company of the llank of England, for the period and upon the terms and conditions hereinafter 
mentioned § 1 

No Ranking Company of more than 6 Persons to issue Notes payable on Demand within London , or 65 
Miles thereof. — That dining the continuance of the said privilege, no body politic or corporate, and no 
society or company, or persons united or to be united in covenants or partnerships, exceeding 6 persons, 
shall make or issue in q^ndon, or within 65 miles thereof, any bill of exchange or promissory note, or 
engagement for the payment of money on demand, or upon’which any person holding the same may 
obtain payment on demand : provided always, that nothing herein or in the said act of the 7 Geo. 4. 
c. 46. contained shall be construed to prevent any body politic or corporate, or any society or company, 
or incorporated company or corporation, or co-partnership, carrying on and transacting banking business 
at any greater distance than 65 miles from London, and not having any house of business or establish, 
ment as bankers in London, or within 65 miles thereof, (except as hereinafter mentioned,) to make and 
issue their bills and notes, payable on demand or otherwise, at the place at which the same shall be issued, 
being more than 05 miles from London, and also In London, and to have an agent or agents in London, 
or at any other place at which such bills or notes shall bo made payable, for the purpose of payment only, 
but no such bill or note shall be for any sum less than f >/., or be re-issued in London, or within Go miles 
thereof. — § ‘2. 

Companies or Partnerships may carry on Ranking in London, or within 65 Mites thereof. — And 
whereas the intention of this act is, that the Dank of England should, during the period stated in this 
act (subject nevertheless to such redemption as is described in this act), continue to hold and enjoy all the 
exclusive privileges of banking given by the act 36 & 40 Geo. 3. c. ‘28. as regulated by the act 7 Geo. 4. 
c. 46., or any prior or subsequent act or acts of parliament, but no other or further exclusive privilege 
of banking: and whereas doubts have arisen as to the construction of the said nets, and as to the extent 
of such exclusive privilege ; and it is expedient that all such doubts should be removed, be it therefore 
declared and enacted, that any body politic or corporate, or society, or company, or partnership, although 
consisting of more than 6 persons, may carry on the trade or business of banking in London, or within 
65 miles thereof, provided that such body politic or corporate, or society, or company, or partnership, do 
not borrow, owe, or take up in England any sum or sums of money on their bills or notes payable on 
demand, or at any less time than 6 months from the borrowing thereof, during the continuance of the 
privileges granted by this act to the said Governor and Company of the Dank of England § 3. 

All Bank of England Notes payable on Demand issued out of London payable at the Place where 
issued , $c. — From and after thedst of August, 1834, all promissory notes payable on demand of the 
Governor and Company of the Dank of England issued at .any place in England out of Lomlon, where 
the trade and business of banking shall be carried on for and on behalf of tin* said Governor and Com- 
pany, shall be made payable at the plaeo where such promissory notes shall bo issued ; and it shall not 
be lawful for the said Governor and Company, or any committee, agent, cashier, officer, or servant of the 
same, to issue at any place out of London any piomlssory note payable on demand not made payable at 
the place where the same shall be issued, any thing in the said act 7 Geo. 4. c. 46. to the contrary not- 
withstanding. — §4. 

Exclusive Privileges lo end upon One Year's Notice at the End qf 10 Years after August, 1834. Upon 

one year’s notice given within 6 months after the expiration of 10 years from the 1st of August, IH34, 
and upon repayment by parliament to the said Governor and Company, or their successors, of all principal 
money, interest, or annuities which may be due from the public to the said Governor and Company at the 
time of the expiration of such notice, as is hereinafter stipulated and provided in the event of such notice 
being deferred until after the 1st of August, 1855, the exclusive privileges of banking granted by this act 
shall cease and determine at the expiration of such year’s notice ; and any vote or resolution of the 
House of Commons, signified by the Speaker of tlie said house in writing, and delivered at the public olliee 
of the said Governor and Company, or their successors, shall be doomed and adjudged to bo a sufficient 
notice. — § 5. 

Rank Notes to be a legal Tender , except at the Bank and Branch Ranks. — From and after the 1st of 
August, 1834, unless and until parliament shall otherwise direct, a tender of a note or notes of the 
Governor and Company of the Dank of England, expressed to bo payable to bearer on demand, shall be a 
legal tender to the amount expressed in such note or notes, and shall be taken to be valid as a tender to 
such amount for all sums above 5 /. on all occasions on w hich any tender of money may be legally made, 
so long as the Dank of England shall continue to nay on demand their said notes in legal coin : provided 
always, that no such note or notes shall be deemeu a legal tender of payment by the Governor and Q0m- 
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pany of the Bank of England, or any branch bank of the said Governor and Company ; yut the said 
Governor and Company are not to become liable or l>e required to pay and satisfy, at any branch bank oi 
the said Governor and Company, any note or notes of the suid Governor and Company not made specially 

S iyable at such branch bank ; but the said Governor ami Company shall be liable to pay and satisfy at the 
ank of England in London all notes of the said Governor and Company, or of any branch thereof.—} 0. 

Bills not having more than 3 Months to run not subject to l r sury Laws No bill ot exchange or 

promissory note made payable at or within 3 months after the date thereof, or not having more than 3 
months to run, shall, by reason of anv interest taken thereon or secured thereby, or any agreement to pay 
or receive or allow interest in discounting, negotiating, or transferring the same, be void ; nor shall the 
liability of any party to any bill of exchange or promissory note be affected by reason of any statute or 
law in force for the prevention of usury ; nor shall any person or persons drawing, accepting, indorsing, 
or signing any such bill or note, or lending or advancing any money, or taking more than the present 
rate of legal interest in Great Britain and Ireland respectively for the loan of money on uny such bill or 
note, be subject to any penalties under any statute or law relating to usury, or any other penalty or for- 
feiture; any thing in any law or statute relating to usury in any part ot the United Kingdom to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. — $ 7. 

Accounts of Bullion and of X otes in Circttlaiion to be spit weekly to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

An account of the amount of bullion and securities in the Bank of England belonging to the said 
Governor ami Company, and of notes in circulation, ami of deposits in the said Bank, shall be trans- 
mitted weekly to the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the time being, and such accounts shall bo con- 
solidated at the end of every month, and an average state of the Bank accounts of the preceding 3 
months, made from such consolidated accounts as aforesaid, shall be published every month in the next 
succeeding London Gazette $8. 

Public to pay the Bank \ Part if 14,GH6,800/. — One fourth part of the debt of 14,686,800/., now due 
from the public to the Governor and Company of the Bank of England, shall and may be repaid to the 
said Governor and Company. — § 9. _ 

Capital Stock of the Bank may be reduced. — /general court of proprietors of the said Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England shall be held some time between the passing of this act and the 5th of 
October, 1X34, to determine upon the propriety of dividing and appropriating the sum of 3.1*38,250/. out 
of or by means of the sum to be repaid to the said Governor and Company as before mentioned, or out of 
or by means of the fund to be provided for that purpose amongst the several persons, bodies politic or 
corporate, who may be proprietors of the capital stock of the said Governor and Company on the said 5th 
of October, 1834, and upon the manner and the time for making such division and appropriationi®iot 
Inconsistent with the provisions for that purpose herein contained; and in case such general court, or 
any adjourned general court, shall determine that it will be proper to make such division, then, but not 
otherwise, the capital stock of the said Governor and Company shall be and the same is hereby declared to 
be reduced from the sum of 14,5.53.000/., of which the same now consists, to the sum of 10,914,750/., making 
a reduction or difference of 3,638/250/. capital stock, and such reduction shall take place from and alter 
the 5th of October. 1834; and thereupon, out of or by means of the sum to be repaid to the said Governor 
and Company as hereinbefore mentioned, or out of or by means of the fund to he provided for that pin pose, 
the sum of 3,638,250/. sterling, or such proportion of the said fund as shall represent the same, shall bo 
appropriated and divided amongst the several persons, bodies politic or corporate, who may be proprietors 
of the said sum of 14,553,000/. Bank stock on the said 5th of October, 1834, at th^catc of “25/. sterling for 
every 100/. of Bank stock which such persons, bodies politic and corporate?, may Wn be proprietors of, or 
shall have standing in their respective names in the books kept by the said Governor and Company for 
the entry and transfer of such stock, and so in proportion for a greater or lesser sum. — 5 10. 

Governor , Deputy , or Directors not to be disqualified by Reduction of their Share of the Capital Stock . — 
The reduction of the share of each proprietor in the capital stock of the said Governor ami Company of 
the Bank of England, by the repayment of such $ part thereof, shall not disqualify the present governor, 
deputygovernor, or directors, or any or either of them, or any governor, deputy governor, or director 
who may be chosen in the room of the present governor, deputy governor, or directors, at any time before 
the general court of the said Governor and Company to be held between the 25th of March and the 25th 
of April, 1835: provided that at the said general court, and from and after the same, no governor, deputy 
governor, or director of the said corporation shall be capable of being chosen such governor, deputy 
governor, or director, or shall continue in his or their respective offices, unless he or they respectively 
shall at the time of such choice have, and during such his respective olflce continue to have, in his and 
their respective name, in his and their own right, and for his and their own use, the respective sums or 
shares ot and in the capital stock of the said corporation in and by the charter of the said Governor and 
Company prescribed as the qualification of governor, deputy governor, and directors respectively.—} 11. 

Proprietors not to be disqualified. — Provided also, and be It enacted, that no proprietor shall be dis- 
qualified from attending and voting at any general court of the said Governor and Company to be held 
between the said 5th of October, 1834, and the 25th of April, 1835, in consequence of the share of swell 
proprietor of the capita! stock of the said Governor and Company having boon reduced by such repayment 
as aforesaid below the sum of 500/. of the said capital stock ; provided such proprietor had in his own 
name the full sum of 500 1. of the said capital stock on the said 5th of October, 1834 ; nor shall any pro- 
prietor he required, between the said 5th of October, 1834, and the 25th of April, 1835, to take the oath 
of qualification in the said charter. — } 12. 

Bank to deduct 120,000/. from Sum allowed for Management of National Debt. — From and after the 
1st of August, 1834, the said Governor and Company, in consideration of the privileges of exclusive hank- 
ing given by this act, shall, during the continuance of such privilege*, but no longer, deduct from the 
sums now payable to them, for the charges of management of the public unredeemed debt, the annual 
sum of 120, 000/., any thing in any act or acts of parliament or agreement to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing : provided always, that such deduction shall in no respect prejudice or affect the right of the said 
Governor and Company to be paid for the management of tnc public debt at the rate and according to tho 
terms provided by the act 48 Geo. 3. c. 4 , intituled •* An Act to authorize the advancing for the Public 
Service, upon certain Conditions, a Proportion of the Balance remaining iri the Bank of England for Pay- 
ment of unclaimed Dividends, Annuities, and Lottery Prizes, and for regulating the Allowances to be 
made for the Management of the National De1»t.” — § 13. 

Provisions of Act of 39 ^ 40 Geo. i. to remain in force , except as altered by this Act. — All the powers, 
authorities, franchises, privileges, and advantages given or recognised by the said recited act of tne 39 & 
40 Geo. 3. c. 28. aforesaid, as belonging to or enjoyed by the Governor and Company of the Bank of England, 
or by any subsequent act or acts of parliament, shall be and the same are hereby declared to be in full 
force, and continued by this act, except so far as the same are altered by this act, subject nevertheless to 
such redemption upon the terms and conditions following ; (that is to say,) that at any time, upon 12 
months’ notice to be given after the 1st of August, 1855, and upon repayment by parliament to tho said 
Governor and Company, or their successors, of the sum of 1 1,015,100/., being the debt which will remain 
due from the public to the said Governor and Company after the payment of the X of the debt of 
14,686,804/. as hereinbefore provided, without any deduction, discount, or abatement whatsoever, and 
upon payment to the said Governor and Company and their successors of ail arrears of the sum of 
100,000/. per annum in the said act of 39 & 40 Geo. 3. aforesaid mentioned, together with the interest or 
annuities payable upon the said debt or In respect thereof, and also upon repayment of all tho principal 
and interest which shall be owing unto the said Governor and Company and their successors upon all 
such tallies, exchequer orders, exchequer bills, or parliamentary funds which the said Governor and Com. 
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pany, or theifesuccossors, shall have remaining in their hands or be entitled to at the time of such notice 
to be given as last aforesaid, then and in such case, and not till then, (unless under the proviso herein- 
before contained,) the said exclusive privileges of banking granted by this act shall ccas»and determine 
at the expiration of such notice of 12 months. — $ 14. 

Tables exhibiting a view of the Circulation , Deposit , Profits^ fyc. of the Bank of EnglmuJ. 


No. I. — An Account of the Average Market Price of Bullion in each Year, from 1800 to 1821 (taken from 
Official Documents) ; of the Average Value per Cent, of the Currency, estimated by the Market Price 
of Gold for the same Period ; and of the Average Depreciation per Cent. 


Years. 

Average Price 
Gold per oz. 


Average per Cent, 
of the Value of 
the Currency. 

Average Depre- 
ciation per Cent- 

Years. 

A verage Price of 
JLiold per oz. 

Average per Cent, 
of the value of 
the Currency. 

Average Depre- 
ciation per Cent. 


£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

a. 

A. 

£ s . 

d. 


£ 

s. 

A. 

£ 

jr. 

d. 

£ a. 

d. 

1800 

3 

17 

10* 


100 

0 

0 

Nil 


1811 

4 

4 

6 

92 

3 

2 

7 JG 

10 

1801 

4 

5 

0 


91 

12 

4 

8 7 

8 

1812 

4 

15 

6 

79 

5 

3 

20 14 

9 

1802 

4 

4 

0 


92 

14 

2 

7 5 

10 

1813 

5 

1 

0 

77 

2 

0 

22 18 

0 

1803 

4 

0 

0 


97 

G 

10 

2 13 

2 

1814 

5 

4 

0 

74 

17 

G 

25 2 

6 

1804 

4 

0 

0 


97 

G 

10 

2 13 

2 

1815 

4 

13 

6 

83 

5 

9 

1G 14 

3 

1805 

4 

0 

0 


97 

G 

10 

2 13 

2 

1H1G 

4 

13 

6 

83 

5 

9 

lf> 14 

3 

180(1 

4 

0 

0 


97 

G 

10 

2 13 

2 

1817 

4 

0 

0 

97 

G 

10 

2 13 

2 

1807 

4 

0 

0 


97 

6 

10 

2 1 3 

2 

1818 

4 

0 

0 

97 

6 

10 

2 13 

2 

1808 

4 

0 

0 


97 

G 

10 

2 13 

2 

1819 

4 

1 

G 

95 

11 

0 

4 9 

0 

1 809 

4 

0 

0 


97 

G 

10 

2 13 

2 

1820 

3 

19 

11 

97 

8 

0 

2 12 

0 

1810 

4 

10 

0 


• 8G 

10 

6 

13 9 

G 

1821 

3 

17 

U'i 

100 

0 

0 

Nil. 



No. II The following is an Account of all Distributions made by the Bank of England amongst the 

Proprietors of Bank Stock, whether by Money Payments, Transfer of 5 per Cent. Annuities, or other- 
wise, under the Heads of Bonus, Increase of Dividend, and Increase of Capital, betwixt the 25th of 
February, 1797, and 31st of March, 1832, in addition to the ordinary Annual Dividend of 7 per Cent, 
on the Capital Stock of that Corporation, existing in 1797, including therein the whole Dividend paid 
since June, 1K1G, on their increased Capital; stating the Period when such Distributions were made, 
and the Aggregate Amount of the Whole ( Appcn . No. 29.) 


Denomination and Periods of Distribution. 

A mount. 

In June, 1799 : 10/. per cent, litmus in 5 per cents. 1797, on 11,612,100/- is 

May, 1801 : 5/. per cent, ditto. In Navy .5 per cents ditto - 

November, 1802: 2/. 10*. per cent, ditto, ditto, ditto ■ ..... 

From April, 1807, to Oct. T Increase of dividends at the rate of."/, ja-r cent, jkt annum on 1 1,612,100/., is, 
1822, lmth inclusive 1 16 years - - . 

From April, 1823, to Oct. i Increase of dividends at the rate of 1/. per cent, per annum on 11,612,1007, is, 

1829, both inclusive (.7 years 

In June, 1816 - J ncrease of capital at 25 per < cut., is 

From Oct. 1816, to Oct. I Dividend at the rate of It)/, percent, per annum on 2,910,600/., increased 

From April, 1823, to Oct.f Dividend at the rate of 8/. per cent, per annum o„ 2,910,600/., increased 
1831, both inclusive (. capital, is, 9 years - 

£ 

1,161,210 

582,120 

V9I.M60 

582.120 

582.120 

582.120 

6,588,352 

814,968 

2,910,600 

1,891,890 

2,095,632 

Aggregate Amount of the whole .... 

*1 7,3 18,070 

Annual dividend payable on Bank stock In 1 797, on a capital of 1 1 ,612,1 (1)/. at tire rate of 71. per cent, per 
annum --------------- 

£S 11,968 

Annual dividend payable since June, 1816, on a capital of 11,553,0(1(1/., to October, 1822, inclusive, at the 
rate of 10/. |H*r cent, per annum - -- -- -- -- -- 

£ 1 , 135,300 

Annual dividend payable from April, 1823, to the 31st of March, 1832, both inclusive, on a capital of 
14,563,000/., at tlie rate of 8/. per cent, per annum -------- 

£ 1,1 64, 240 


Bank of England, 27tl» of June, 1832. WiLLl.XM Smer, Dep. Acct. 


No. Ill An Account of the Profits of the Bank of England, in the Year ending 29th of February, 

1832; stating the Description of the Securities held by the Bank, and the Sources from which the saui 
Profits have accrued. — {No. IS. Appen. to Report.) 


Interest on inmmrrrinl hills - -- -- -- -- 

Interest oil Exchequer tiilU - 

Annuity for 45 years (the dead- weight account) • 

Interest on capital received from government -------- 

Allowance received for management of tlie public debt ------ 

Interest on loans on mortgages - -- -- -- -- 

Interest on stock in the public hinds --------- 

I merest on private loans - -- -- -- -- - 

Profit on bullion, commission, rent, receipts on discounted bills unpaid, management of the business of tlie 
Banks of Ireland, of Scotland, and Royal Bank of Scotland, and sundry items - 


* 

130,696 
20 1, i nil 
451,115 
4 16,502 
251,896 
60,684 
15 . 07.5 
50,94 1 


£1 , 689,176 


No. IV Expenses of the Bank of England, for the Year ending 29th of February, 1832. 


Nntlonal debt department 
Bank notes 
Banking department 


£ 

On. 

* 

164,143 

Salaries and pensions - 

House expenses - - . ' - 

Directors' allowance • • . 

218,003 

106.092 

39,187 

6y,165 

8,000 


Rent - - - - . , 

Expenses at eleven branches, arising from the 

40,000 


bonking department - - - 1 

Expenses attending the circulation of 2,500, (¥>/>/. i 
of branch Bank of England notes, at eleven i 

5,702 


branches - - - - 

28, .60S 

*339,400 

* 

j 339,400 j 
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No. V An estimated Account of Profit derived by the Rank from Circulation of Pronrfssory Notes, 

and from Government Business. — (Jppe/t. Xu. 23.) 

* £ 

Circulation - - - 20.000,000 

Government deposits - 4,000,000 

‘24,000,000. of whieb two thirds are estimated to be invested in securities, and 
1 one third in bullion. 


Securities of 16,000,000/. : viz. ! 

9,OtK),nOU Kxchequer bills - - - * ' at Iht cent. 

800,000 stock - - - - * - — 5 — 

1,000, ono advances f.»r circulation on discount - - - — 5 — 

.Vk 1,000 country discount - - - ' * 

4,700,000 - - - - - * — *& — 

£ 

VO* ,500 

H 1 .OOO 
30,000 
17,500 
193,875 

s £ 

467,875 

£ 

ir,,otx>,uoo I 




Dcdui't, 

! Expense of circulation - 

I Expense of government deposit* - 

Stamp duty on circul ition 

j 1 per cent, cn capital (held by government at 3 per cent.) - - 

J nr,, non 
10,000 
70 OOO 

11^. 

533,<XM1 




131,875 

The Public IhU. 

! Amount received from government for management of the public debt, for the year ending 
.'*lh of April, I't.Vi, including life annuities - 

! Management of life annuities, »uppo»cd to lie transferred ... 

1 

U 5 1 .OOO 
3,1 N Ml 

n(H) 

| Exjk'tiscs. for management of the national debt - 

; Average of forgeries per annum, during the Uu»l ten years - 

l>i,oo n 
10,00,1 : 

V.O I ,ooo 

! 



41,000 

1 



EnU mated profit 

* • 

A' 1 78,875 


No. VI. — Account of the I. labilities and Assets of the Bank of I'.nKl.ind (exclusive of the Sum lent 
by the Bank to the Public, on the 7th of January 1843). exhibiting the Amount of the Bank Notes in 
Circulation in Town and Country, of public and private Deposits, and of public and private Secu- 
rities, Bullion, & c. in the Possession of the Bank. — ( Furnished by order of the Directors.) 


Circulation • 

London 
Country 

Deposits Public, vie. : 

Kxch« quer accounts - 
For payment of dividends 
Savings banks 
West India compensation 
Other public accounts 

| Deposits, Private, viz.: 

Loudon bankers 
K.ixt India Company 
Bank of Irelajuf, Koval Bank 
of Scotland, /ke. 

Other deposits 
Deposits at branches 


S,5VJ 


p.T.nno 
I.OIIO 

',nno 

- 5,000 

- 1.7VLOOO 


7,'KKl 

2,000 

5.000 
1 7 ,ooo 
<7,(n in 


Public Securities. 

Advncosfi 
IMicii'i 
other Exchequer Bills 
Kxrhequcr Bills purchased 
Slock and Annuities 


5 ,0^.1 MX 


[chequer Bills : 


Pi 


ivate So*, urlties. 
Bills discounted : 
London 
Country 


East India Bonds 
Cits Bonds, ,Vc. 
Mortgage 

^Bills of Exchange 
Exchequer Bills, Sto< 


1 ,3 * I 
7: i,f 

1 , ti.c.i 


-d.rob.noo 


2<;,7ot;,ooo 

lo,n3^,000 


No. VII. — An Account of the Notes, Post Bills, Ac. of the Bank of Rutland in Circulation, on the 28th 
of February and 31st of August in each year, from Kill* to 1702 both included, as near as the same can 
be made tip. 


Year 

28th Feb. j 


£ 

1698 

1,221,290 

1 699 

743,850 

1 7 (XI 

938,240 

1701 

298,860 

1702 

920,730 

1703 

933,760 

1704 

961.990 

1705 

556,610 

1706 

996,840 

1707 

959,820 

1708 

648,680 

1709 

707,470 

1710 

i 601,580 

1711 

477,510 

1712 

! 738,920 

1713 

; 1,221,880 

1714 

623,64«. 

1715 

972,160 

1716 

1,460,660 

1717 

: 2,053,150 

1718 

1 2.782,420 

1719 1,807,010 

1720 

, 2,466,880 

1721 

j 2,244,280 | 


31st Aug. Year, 28th Feb. ; 31st Aug. ,;Ycar| 2St!i Feb. 


£ I 

1 , 240,400 ! 1722 
519,1 50 ! 1723 
781,430 i 1724 

763.860 | 1725 , 
1 , 030,900 , 1 720 , 
1 , 214,040 j 1727 ' 

046,010 1 728 
1 , 043,150 1729 ; 
- 805,410 1730 ' 

824.860 
508,940 
691 , 350 *] 
480 , 920 1 
573,230 

2 , 025, 200 
800.810 
i 1 , 651,780 
978,840 
1 , 579,730 
2 , 1 8 M , 030 
1 , 806,640 
1 , 939,550 
3,032.460 
2.206,260 


1731 
1732' 
1733; 
1734' 
1 735! 
I736j 
17371 

1 738' 

17391 

1740 

1741! 

17421 

17431 

17441 

1745 


£ 

2.365.610 
3,5 1 6, DO 
3,232,830 
3,734,480 
3,076,850 
3,888,180 
4,574,920 
4,1 52,51X1 

3.998.280 
4,451,720 
4,251 ,660 
4,385,060 
4,203,1.70 
4,627,990 
4,1X17.750 
5,215,010 

4.766.280 
4,347,270 
4,550,980 
4,841,840 
4,471,510 
4,654,890 

4.253.610 

4.279.610 


£ 

3,006,430 

3,482,210 

3,857,710 

3.343.400 
3,152,340 
4,677,610 
4,513.790 
4,199,910 
4,416,870 
5,249,880 

4.592.400 

4.543.000 
4,671,930 
4,738.550 
53(77.570 
4,414,690 

4.609.420 

4.152.420 

4.444.000 
4,084.450 
4,91 1,390 
4,2.50,180 
4,270,590 
3,465,350 


1746 3. 

1747' 4 

1748 , 3, 

1749! 

175o| 

1751 

1752! 

1 753 1 

1754 

1755 

1 756 

1757 

1758 

1759 

1760 

1761 

1762] 

1763) 


I i iW, :: 

! 1764! 5, 
1765) 6 

1766 

1767 5 
1768; 5 
1769 5 


£ 

,383,720 
,107,420 
,894,650 
,737,110 
,964,970 
,022,160 
444,960 
401,580 
002,870 
,950,650 
106,790 
.319,130 
320,590 
,586,840 
.969,250 
,632,350 
,741,090 
,999,910 
,501 ,300 
1,316,670 
.617.570 
510,990 
,778,990 
,707,190 


31st Aug. [Year, 28th Feb. 


£ 

3,842,500 

3.652.310 
3,789,720 
4,1 83,390 

4.318.490 

5.195.310 
4,750,350 
4,420,290 

4.081.280 

4.115.280 
4,516,360 
5,149,940 
4,864,110 
4,809,790 

4.936.280 

5.246.680 
5,886,980 
5,314,600 

6.210.680 

5.356.490 
5,246,410 
4,883,440 
5,415,530 
5,411,450 


4770, 


[1771 
i!>772| 
11773 
;i774 
1775 
' 1776 
111777' 
4778 
'[1779 
; '1780| 
1781 
17821 

1783 

1784 
! 17851 
'1786 
11787 
17881 
1789 
1790.10, 

1791 [11 

1792 11 


£ 

237,210 

822.780 
,962,160 
,037,1X10 

550.780 
135,930 
,699.720 
,712,230 
X 40,330 
,012,610 
,410,790 
,092,450 
028,880 
,675, OIK) 
202,760 
,923,090 
,581,960 
,329,840 
,561,120 
,807,210 
,040,540 
,4392200 
,307 J80 


31st Aug. 

.£ 

5.736,780 

6,014,110 

5,987,570 

6.362.220 

9.886.220 

8.398.310 
8,551,090 
7,753,590 
6,758,070 
7,276,540 
6,341,600 
6,309,430 

6.759.310 
G, 307, 270 
5,592,510 
6,570,650 
8,184,330 
9,685,720 

10,002,880 
11,121,806 
1 1 ,433,340 
11,672,320 
11,006,300 
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N. B. — No previously published table of the circulation of the Bank*of England extends further back 
than 1777 : we are indebted to the Court of Directors for being able to supply this striking defect, and to 
exhibit, for the first time, the circulation of the Bank, from within four years of its establishment down 
to the present day. 

No. Vlll. — Account of the Circulation, Deposits, Securities, Bullion, and Surplus, (exclusive of 
Capital,) of the Assets over the IJahilities of the Bank of England at (or asnear thereto as the accounts 

can he made up) the under-mentioned Dates in each of the following Years (Compiled principally 

from the Pari. Paper No. .080. Scss. 1842.) 


Dates. 

Circulation* 

Deposits. 

Securities. 

Bullion. 

H«t, o* Surplus 
of A s*,e(j. over 
Liabilities. 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 




11 ,888,010 

5,346,450 

16,005,250 

4,010,680 

2,780,570 




10,8113,030 

6,142,810 

14.809.680 

5,32*2,010 

2/S 23,830 

1794 February VS 



1 0,744, OVO 

7,891,810 

* ) 4 ,324 ,5.50 

6,987,1 IO 

2,875,8.30 




— . 10.V86.780 

5,935,710 

1 2,416,460 

6,770,110 

2,994,080 




11,017,310 

5,073,020 

16,811,340 

6,127,720 

2,948,330 




10,862,20'.) 

8,154,980 

16,989,920 

5,136,350 

3,109,090 




10,729, .520 

5.702,360 

17,139,840 

2,539,63(7 

3,247,590 




0/24 6,700 

6,0.50,320 

17,025,470 

2,122,950 

3, 245/710 




0.6 74, 7 SO 

4,891,530 

16,837,750 

1,086,170 

3,537 /i I O 




11.1 14,1 YO 

7,763.350 

18,261,170 

4,089,620 

3,4 71,520 




1 3,003,830 

6,148/)OD 

16,799,500 

6,828,940 

3,383,710 




1Y, 180, 610 

8,300,720 

17,349,6 40 

6,516, KM) 

3,41 1,110 




IY, 030,800 

8,131,820 

17,039,030 

7,563,900 

3,511,310 




13,389,400 

7,642/240 

16,930,140 

7,<XX).7S() 

2,899,490 




16.S44.170 

7,062,680 

21 ,124,050 

(*,144 ,250 

3,661,1.50 




13, 017, ISO 

8,333,060 

22,138,4*20 

5,150,4.50 

3,906,030 




16.Y13.YSO 

10,743.840 

26,124,730 

4,610,120 

4,103,730 




14,336,1 IO 

8,133,830 

- *22/209,570 

4,335,200 

3,854 ,890 




13, 1 86,880 

6,838/210 

‘21,959,820 

4,152,9.50 

4,067,680 




17,007,630 

9,730.140 

27,1 1 3,360 

3,891 ,780 

4,l(;x,370 

1803 February VS 



13,310,030 

8,030/210 

23,914,900 

3,77*i,750 

4 ,32 1 , 1S( ) 




13,083,330 

9.8 17,240 

26,918.840 

3,592,500 

4,7 10,770 




17,077,830 

8, 67 6,8 30 

26,998.970 

3,37 2,140 

4,1.1 6,15ft 




17,133,800 

9,713,530 

V 5,826,6 SO 

6,879,190 

4,836,150 




17.S71.170 

l2.OS3.6YO 

28,661.390 

5 ,8S3,SOO 

4/. 90,1 OO 




16,388,4 CXI 

1 4,048,0X0 

27 ,7 7 2,H50 

7,024,500 

4, 9*. 0,8 70 




17.730,1 YO 

9,980,700 

VG.59 1,070 

5,987,190 

4, so ;,. 350 




Yl, 027,470 

9,636,330 

29,473,100 

6,215,020 

5,024,320 




It;, 030,680 

1 1,829,320 

27.408,460 

6,142,840 

4,771,500 




19,678,360 

11,780/200 

29,936,950 

6,481,350 

4,953,740 




18,188,860 

1 1 ,061 ,069 

27,381,080 

7,855,4 70 

3,088,730 




17.H1.V0O 

1.3,01 2,510 

29/24 4,090 

6,015,940 

5,136,230 




18,34 2, SbO 

9,982,950 

29,1 18,200 

4.488,700 

5,(»M ,(>!*() 




10,371,180 

12,257,180 

3.3,435/270 

3,652,4 80 

5,256,390 

IHlO February VIS 



Y 1,019,600 

1 2,457, 3 It) 

35.378.580 

3,501 ,4 10 

5,403,080 




Y 1,793,090 

13,617,520 

40,973,770 

3,191,850 

5,754,1 I () 




23,360/220 

1 1,445,650 

37,1 2 2,350 

3,350, 910 

5,667,420 




*23/286,830 

1 1,075,660 

37.083,280 

3,243,300 

5,961,070 

1812 February V9 



23,108/520 

11,595/200 

38,026/290 

2,98.3,190 

6,OO5,9*.0 




23,026.880 

11,848,910 

38,176,1*20 

3,099.270 

6,399, (XX) 

IS 13 February V7 



‘23,210,030 

11/268,180 

37,930,930 

2,881,5 K) 

6,33(i,310 




V 4, SYS, 1 VO 

11.150,730 

40,106.080 

2,712,270 

6,830,500 

ISM February VS 



VI, SOI ,080 

12,155,460 

41,989,910 

2,204,430 

6,937,800 

.August 31 



2S.3GS,2‘>() 

1 1,840.040 

4 8 „3 15.960 

2,097,680 

7,225,4 IO 




Y 7/261,630 

1 1 ,702/230 

44,558,500 

2,036.910 

7,631,510 




‘27/248,670 

12,696,000 

44,851,1 SO 

3,409,010 

8.318,550 

18 If. Fi bi nary VO 



27,013,620 

1 2 ,388, SIX) 

43,401 ,310 

4,640,880 

8,639, (.80 




‘26,738,720 

11.856,380 4 

\ 37,279,510 

7,562,780 

6,227,220 

1817 February YS 



‘27,397,900 

10,8*25,610 

34,278,630 

9,680,970 

5,736,090 

A ugust .VI 



1 *29,313,780 

9,081 ,590 

32,605,030 

1 1,668,260 

5,645,520 

ISIS February YS 



‘27.770,970 

7,997,550 

30,905 ,3V) 

10,055,400 

5,192,270 

August ' 31 



V6,YOY,130 

% 7 ,•7,730 

32,370,760 

6,363, 160 

4,604,010 

I S 10 February V7 



‘23,1 ‘26,700 

6,113,370 

31 ,155,000 

4,184,62*7 

4,099,5.50 

August 31 



*23/23*2,690 

6,301,160 

31,710.550 

3,595,360 

3,779,060 

ISVO February VO 



‘23,484,1 10 

4,093,550 

26,187,190 

4,911,050 

3,520,880 

August * 31 



2 1,299.340 

4,120,910 

23,846,1*20 

8,21 1,080 

3,336,9.50 

1SY1 February YS 



V3.K84.9VO 

5,62*2,890 

20,796,270 

1 1,S69,9(X7 

3,158,3* X) 

August 31 



‘20,293,300 

5,818,460 

18,4 75,540 

1 1,233,590 

3.595,380 

1SVV February YS 



1 8,663,330 

4, (*89,940 

15,973,080 

1 1,057,150 

3,674,910 

August 31 



17,161,790 

6,399.440 

1 7/290,310 

10,097,960 

3.524,240 

1823 Febi nary VS 



18,302/240 

7,181,100 

18,319,730 

10/184,230 

3, 130,6 20 

August 30 



19/231/210 

7.827,3.50 

17,467,370 

12,058,210 

3.067 ,020 

1824 February VS 



19,736 ,990 

10,097,8/2) 

18,872,000 

13,810,06(7 

2.84 7,220 

August 31 



•20.132,1*20 

9,679,8 It) 

20,901,530 

11,787,430 

2,880,030 

1825 February VS 



‘20,733,760 

IO, 1 68,780 

21,951,330 

8,779,100 

2,807,890 

August * 31 



19,398,840 

6 .4 1 0,560 

25 106,030 

3,63 1 ,320 

2,9.30,950 

lSVfi February VS 



*23,467,910 

6,935,910 

32,918,580 

2,459,510 

2,97 4,240 

August 31 



VI, 363,360 

* 7.199,860 

25,083,630 

6,754 ,230 

3,074,4 40 

1827 February VS 



‘21,890,610 

8,801,660 

23,529,530 

10,159,020 

2,996,280 

August 31 



V 2,74 7 , 600 

8,052,090 

23,199.320 

10,163,770 

2,863, 4(K) 

1SVS February V0 



‘21,980,710 

9,198,140 

23,581/270 

10,3 4 7,290 

2,719,710 

August 30 



‘21,337,510 

10/201/280 

23,905,530 

1 JO, 198, 880 

2,845,620 

1KV0 February VS 



19,870,830 

9,553,960 

25,384,750 

6.83.5,020 

2,794 ,960 

August 31 



19,317 ,380 

9,036,070 

24,661,810 

6,795,530 

2,87 4,890 

1 S30 Fel.ru ary Y7 



VO.03O.73O 

10,763.150 

21,204/190 

9.171. (XX) 

2,561.510 

August 30 



VI ,464,700 

1 1 ,620,840 

24.565,690 

11,150,180 

2,630,630 

1831 February VS 



19,600,140 

1 1 ,213,530 

25,208,980 

8,217,050 

2,612,300 

August 31 



18,338,630 

9,069.310 

23,905,030 

6,439, 7(iO 

2,736,850 

183V February VO 



18,031,710 

8,937.170 

24,333,490 

5,293,150 

2,637,760 

August VS 



1 8,320/8 X) 

10,278,000 

23,420,000 

7.514,000 

2,336, (XX) 

1833 February 26 



19,372,000 

1*2.455,000 

23,850,0(87 

10,205,0(70 

2,V28,(KH) 

August Y7 



19,925,000 

11,927,000 

23,245,000 

10.871, (XX) , 

2, 264, (XX) 

1831 February Y 5 



19,030,000 

13,087.000 

25/212,000 

9,223,000 

2/500/XX) 

August 26 



19,1 95,000 

13,300,000 

27,732,000 

7,303,000 

2,5 40,000 

1833 February Y1 



18,510,000 

10 , 071,000 

24,895,000 

6-V«^,000 

V, 603/ MX) 

August 25 



18,085,000 

13,725,000 

28,173,000 

■ $066,000 

2,61 8, «(X) 

1 836 February V3 



18,181,000 

14,044,000 

27,368,000 

7^7*7,000 

2, 930 .(XX) 

August * 30 



18,018,(100 

1*2.010,000 

27.697,000 

5,250,000 

2, 889, (XX) 

1837 February YS 



18,165,000 

10,007,000 

27,297/8X7 

4, 077, (XX) 

3,202/XX) 

August V0 



18,887,000 

10,040,000 

25,357/XX) 

6,518,(X70 

2.978,000 

1839 February Y7 



18,975,000 

10,825,000 

21 ,958,00(7 

10,471,000 

2,629/ XX) 

August VS 



19,488,000 

8,92*2,000 

21 ,61 1 ,(KX7 

9/»40,(MX) 

2,741, (XX) 

1830 February Y6 



18,008,000 

7,739,000 

21.741,(700 

6,773,000 1 

2.677/XK) 

August 27 



17,98*2,000 

6,4 88,000 

25,141,000 

2,4 20 ,( XX) 

3,091 /XX) 

IS 10 February 25 



16,504,000 

6,556,000 

21,611,000 

4, 3 11, (XX7 

2,862,000 

’ A ugust 25 



17,170,000 

6/25 4,000 

22,075,(X)0 

4,299,000 

2.950/XX) 

1841 Fel.ruary V3 



16,399,000 

6,4(>7/XX) 

« 1,34 4,000 

4 ,333, (XX) 

2,87 3/XX) 

August 31 



17,370,000 

6, 975,(8 K) 

82,6(72, (XX) 

4,822,0(70 

3,079,000 

181V February 2* 



16,920,000 

8,239,(00 

22,121, (XX) 

6,119,000 

3,084 /XX) 

August Y7 



VO ,332,000 

8,690,0(8) | 

22, 159, (XX) 

9,7SP,000 

2,866,000 

18 13 February 25 



20/218,000 

11,520,000 ] 

23,564, 1XK) 

11,016,000 

2,872,000 



94 , . B^KKS-^ENGLISII PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL). 

No. l^.^-SUtRTnent exhibiting the Town *n<l rountry Cjreuliition, De^«iU, ^urltic » 1 Bullion, ftc. 
A ** , the Bank of England, on the undermentioned day# of the following year#. 


Data*. 

Notes in C 

In London. 

irculation. 

In the 
Country. 



£ 

£ 

1832 July 3 

- ■ 

14,369,000 

2,734 ,(X)0 

1833 January 1 

- 

14. 298,0X1 

1 2 ,:rs.ixx) 

July 2 

• ' 

15,783,0iHl. 

3,159,(XX) 

1831 January 7 

- 

14.193.IXX) 

3,229,1 XX) 

July 1 


13,518,0X1 

3, 17 I. (XX) 

1835 January 6 

- | 

13,85(1,1X1(1 

3, 155, (XX) 

July 7 

- 1 

l i.oMiaxx* 

3.5 2 9, (XX) 

1836 January 5 

- 1 

13.31S.IMU 

3 .396, (XX) 

July ' 5 

- 1 

13.7l5.tXX) 

3, 595,1 XX) 

1K37 January 3 

- , 

13.023,1 MX) 

4 .074. (XX) 

July ‘ 4 

• : 

13.1 19.00) 

3,735,000 

1n 3S January 2 

- 

1 3,309.(X> 1 

3,7 23,1 xxj 

July 3 

- 

1 1 ,699, t xx) 

4,o3h,(Xx) 

1859 January 1 

- 

1 3 , 1 6 1 ,< X X 1 

1.008,0*10 

July 2 

• 1 

13,1 12.0*0 

4 . 1 6*>.t XX ) 

1840 January 7 

- ; 

11. 62 1,1 XX) 

.3,926,1 XX) 

July 7 

- 

12, 6 41.0. »*) 

.3, 971, (XX) , 

1811 January 5 

- 1 

11,650,00) 

3,971, (XX) 

Ju.’v ' 6 


1 2,357.0X1 

4,1 67,0* X) 

18(2 January 1 

. ; 

1 1 .8 15, (XX) 

4.36 I. (XX) 

July 2 

- 

13.261 ,( xxl 

4,963,'XX) 

1 S 1 3 January 7 


13,304, (XX) 

5,21 l.t XX) 


Deposits. 


8.558.000 
1V.7V3.000 
12,836,(XX) 
l‘J,KM!».OlX) 
15,373.000 
1J.S94.000 
1 7.702.txx> 

vo.Hty.'KX) 

iti,uir..«xH) 

16.07 8,(X>O 
10.257. (XX) 

li,25(),«xxj 

9.199.000 
11 ,327 ,'XHI 

7.4h»),ixx> 
14 ,51 S.tXX) 
",‘293,000 
M, 479,000 
1 1,728.* NX) 
9,ix>s,ixn) 
S,670,(XX) 
16,33 4.000 


£ 

25.661 .000 
29,801 ,IXX>' 
31, 778, (XX) 
37.31 1 ,000 
3 4,062,1X10 i 
34.M99.0OO • 

33.1 l2.U*X> 
37, 143,0* Vt) 
.3,3,326,000 ■ 
33.7 75.0ix) , 

27.1 it,(xx> 
2K.322,(X>) 

2 7, 936, (X)0 1 
2H,H56,0(X» ; 

25.100.000 
3<),tXi5,(XXl 

23.905.0 H) 

2 1 . 100 , 00 ) 

3 1. 252.0 X) 

25.187.000 
26,894.* XX) - 

33.032.1 XX) 


21.230.000 6, 
21,947, 00)10, 

22.68.3.000 1 1 , 

29.694.000 10, 

27,4 71,000: 8, 
30,933,000' 6, 
31 ,443,000' 6. 
32,037 ,*XX)j 7, 
29,397,000! 6, 
32,147,000. 4, 
24,5S9,<¥X) 3, 

20.927. I*K> 9, 
20.390 ,*XX) y, 
22,377,OX> vt, 
2 I ,*Xi ] .(MX). 3 
2M.41 I ,( X X) 4 
Vl.913.tXX) 4 

22.850 .1 XX) 4, 
28,947, (XX)! 3, 
22,-812, (XX) 3 
21 ,(X)2.(XM) S, 
26,706.000 It), 


£ 

,616,000 
,026,1X10 
,39 1, (XX) 
,142, (XX) 
,SH3,0* X) 
.838,010 
336 .(XX) 
,697, (XX) 
14, (MX) 
X) 


Total 

Anted. 


,txx: 
.yso.txx) I 
.nis.ixx) | 
.r.76,(XX) 
AOS.tXX) : 
,H 1 9,(X X ) ' 
,( ). ,3, (XX) ! 
,3 1 M .( x X ) 
,602, t XX) 
,393,(X)I) j 
,932, (XX) ! 


£ 

27, 846, (XV) 

31.973.000 
34 ,074, (XX) 

39.836, (XX) 
36,336,(XX) 

37.771.000 
37, 981, (XX) 
39,73 1 .(XX) 
36,1 11,0(X) 
36.668.tXX) 

30.166.000 

30 .836, (XX) 
3O,370,(XX) 
3 1, 42*, (XX); 

2 7, 7 3 7, (XX) 
32, 919,00 )j 
26.73l.txX) 
26,9 l 3, (XX) 

3 4,266 .(MX), 
28.1 14. (XX) 
29/»93,(XX)‘ 

37.638.0 


Balance of 
Aueu over 
Liabilities. 


£ 

2.185.000 
2,1 72,OfX) 
2,296 ,tXX) 
2,525 ,0(X) 
2,294 ,(XX) 

2.872.000 
2,869, (XX) 
2. 6 11, (XX) 
2.783 ,OOt) 
2. 893, (XX) 
3, 025, (XX) 
2,51 *,<XX) 
2,63*4, (XX) 
2 />*•>), txx) 
2, <737, IX x) 
‘LV»4 ,OX) 
2.829 .(MX) 
2,81 3,00) 

3,014 ,(XX) 
2, 927, »XX) 
2. 701, (XX) 
2 ,586, OX) 


No. X. — A Return of the Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes, payable to Rearer on IV- 
inan«l, in Circulation in the United Kingdom in the Months of January and July, distinguishing those 
circulated by the Banks of England and Ireland, and by Private and Joint Stock Ranks in England, 
Sc’otland, and Ireland, together with the Bullion in the Bank of England, from September, 1833, to 
January, 1843. 


1 S3 3 September 

1S3I Janu.tr> 
July 

1 835 January 
July 

V83C January 
Ju y 

1 837 January 
July 

1838 January 
July 

1839 January 

1 840 January 
J ulv 

1811 January 
July 

1812 January 
July 

1 8 1.3 January 


England. 


1 Bank of j Private ; 

i «"*'»>**• i i «,:»! 


£ I 

19,01 4 , (XX). 
l‘> ,23 4 , 5 * Xi 1 
i 19 , 488 , 41 X 1 
1 1 8 . 547,500 
, 18 . 861.750 
I 17 , 95 . 3,500 
1 8 , 582 , 750 ' 
j 18,73 5 , 00 * ) 

I 19 , 171,500 
1 1 8,9 4 .S,(**X) 
20.2»9,4*'O 
18.3 M .HIM) 
IH.I 07 .KOO 
17 . 3 15 , (XX) 

; 17,6h1.1XX) 
16.852,250 
17 .976, (XXI 
: 16.293,000 
■ 1 9. 908, (MX) 
* 18,283,(XXI 


j Banks, j 


. ' Total 1 vsucs 

| Private j in tbe 
anil Joint 1’nitrJ 
Kingdom. 

Banks. | 




ITT. Banks (English Private and Provincial). 

Besides charging the usual rate of interest on bills discounted, the provincial bankers 
are mostly in the habit of charging 5s. or 6s. per cent, as commission. They also 
charge a commission on all payments, and derive a profit from charges for the trans- 
mission of money, ike. They usually allow from 2 to 3 per cent, on money deposited ; 
but the numerous failures that have taken place amongst them have, by generating a 
feeling of insecurity in the minds of the depositors, confined this branch of their busi- 
ness within comparatively narrow limits. When their customers overdraw their ac- 
counts, they arc charged 3vith interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 

Country banks, established by individuals possessed of adequate funds, and managed 
with due discretion, are productive of the greatest service. They form commodious 
reservoirs, where the floating and unemployed capital of the surrounding districts is 
collected, and from which it is again distributed* by way of loan, to those who will 
employ it to the best advantage. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance, in a public 
point of view, that these establishments should be based upon solid foundations. But 
in England, unfortunately, this has been but little attended to ; and the destruction of 
country banks has, upon three different occasions, — in 1792, in 1814, 1815, and 1816, 
and in 182.5 and 1826, — produced an extent of bankruptcy and misery that lias never 
perhaps been equalled, except by the breaking up of the Mississippi scheme in France. 
Government *s hound to interfere to hinder the recurrence of such disastrous results, 
and we have already stated how this may be effected. — (See anli\ p. 79, Sec.) 

The following is an account of the number of commissions of bankruptcy issued 
against country bankers in England from 1809 to 1830, both inclusive : 
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Yean. 

Commissions. 

Yean. 

Commissions. 

Years. 

Commissions. 

Year. A? , 

CAaaiwi^ng; 

1809 

4 

1815 

25 

1821 

10 

1826 

« ’ 

1810 

20 

1810 

37 

1822 

9 

1827 

8 

1811 

4 

1817 

3 

1823 

9 

1828 

3 

1812 

17 

1818 

3 

1824 

10 

1829 

3 

1813 

. 8 

1810 

13 

1825 

37 

1830 

14 

1814 

\ 

1820 

4 






( Appen . to Report on Bank Charter , p. 116 .) 


Exclusive of the above, many banks stopped payments, to the great injury of their 
creditors and the public, that afterwards resumed them ; at the same time that the 
a (fairs of some bankrupt concerns were arranged without a commission. During the 
whole of this period not a single Scotch bank gave way. 

The stamp duties country bank notes have been already specified (p. 7 4.). 

Besides the stamp duties payable on notes, each individual or company issuing them 
must take out a licence, renewable annually, which costs 30/. This licence specifies 
the names and places of abode of the body corporate, person or persons, in the firm to 
whom it is granted, the name of such firm, the place where the business is carried on. 
Sec. ; and a separate licence is to be taken out for every town or place where any notes 
shall be issued by or on account of any banker. See. Unless the licence granted to 
persons in partnership set forth the names and places of abode of all persons concerned 
in the partnership, whether their names appear on the notes issued by them or not, such 
licence shall be absolutely void. — (55 (Jeo. 3. c. 184. s. 24.) Tor the regulations 
as to the issue of unstamped notes, see ante , p. 6!). 

The issue of notes for less than 51. was prohibited in England, as previously shown, 
from 1777 to 1707 ; but they continued to be issued from the latter period down to the 
5th of April, 1820, when their further issue ceased, in consequence of an act passed in 
1826*. This act did not extend to Scotland or Ireland, and was intended to give greater 
stability to the system of country banking in England, by shutting up one of the prin- 
cipal channels through which the inferior class of bankers had been in the habit of get- 
ting their notes into circulation. 

The joint-stock banks established in different parts of England and Wales, under the 
provisions of the act 7 Geo. 4. c. 46. authorising their establishment, consist of bodies 
of partners, varying from seven, the minimum, to any greater number. Each partner 
holds one or more shares of the company’s stock, and is individually liable for the 
entire debts and engagements of the company ; so that a person holding a 50/. or 1O0/. 
share in a joint-stock bank may, in the event of its becoming bankrupt, be called upon 
to make payment of as many thousands of pounds ! They are uniformly almost managed 
by boards of directors appointed by, and generally responsible to, the body of share- 
holders. The conditions of co-partnery vary materially in different associations; but 
the above are distinguishing features common to them all. The shares in many joint- 
stock banks are very small, few being above lOO'. , the greater number not exceeding 
50/., whilst many are only 25/., and some not more than 10/., and even 51. ! Generally, 
too, it is understood, or rather it is distinctly set forth in the prospectus, that not more 
than five, ten, or twenty per cent, of these shares is to he called for; so that an indivi- 
dual who has ten or twenty shillings to spare may become a shareholder in a bank. 
And owing to a practice, or rather a flagrant abuse, introduced into the management 
of various banks, by which they make large advances or discounts on the credit of the 
stock held by the shareholders, not a lew individuals in doubtful, or even desperate 
circumstances, take shares in them, in the view of obtaining loans, and bolstering up 
their credit! The great danger arising from such banks is obvious; and were on£ of 
them to stop payment, it is plain, even though the claims on it should be ultimately 
made good, that they could be so only at the cost, and perhaps ruin, of such of its pro- 
prietors as had abstained from the abusive practices resorted to by others. It may 
well, indeed, excite astonishment, that any one who can really alford to make a bond 
tide purchase of shares in a bank should be foolhardy enough to embark in such con- 
cerns. ^ w 

No doubt a joint-stock bank, if it possess adequate capital and be discreetly managed, 
may afford ample security to its shareholders and the public. But there is no found- 
ation for the notion, that because a bank has 50 or 100 partner^ it will, therefore, be 
better managed than if it had only 5 or 10. On the contrary, the fair presumption is 
that it will not be so well managed. A few ^vealthy individuals engaged in banking, or 
any other sort of business, must, if they would protect themselves from ruin, pay unre- 
mitting attention to their concerns, and act, in a discreet and cautions manner. But 
the partners and managers of a great joint-stock company act under no such direct and 
pressing responsibility. “ I tHink,” said the highest authority on such subjects, “that 
joint-stock banks are deficient in every thing requisite for the conduct of honking busi- 
ness, except extended responsibility ; the banking business requires peculiarly persons 
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attentive to all its details, constantly, daily, and hourly watchful ot every transaction, 
much more than mercantile or trading businesses. It also requires immediate, prompt 
decisions, upon circumstances when they arise, — in many cases a decision thutjloes not 
admit of delay for consultation; it also requires a discretion to he exercised with refer- 
ence to the special circumstances of each case. .Joint-stock hanks being, ot course,^ 
obliged to act through agents, and not by a principal, and therefore ur^r the restraint 
of general rules, cannot be guided by so nice a reference to degrees of^P'erence in the 
character or responsibility of parties ; nor can they undertake to regulate the assistance 
to be granted to concerns under temporary embarrassment by so accurate a reference 
to the circumstances, favourable or unfavourable, of each case.” — {Exude nee of S. J. 
L.oyd, Esy. , before the Committee of 1831? on the Renewal of the Rank Charter.') 

In fact more than nine tenths of the partners in joint-stock banks are wholly ignorant 
of banking business, and have nothing better to trust to than tbe^upposed honesty and 
intelligence of the directors; and, even if they were acquainted with the business, the 
result would he nearly the same, as it would not be possible for any one, by a mere 
cursory inspection of the books of any bank (if such were permitted), to form any 
accurate estimate of its condition, %r of the mode in which it transacted business. 
And hence the directors in these establishments are practically all but absolute. If 
they be worthy of the confidence placed in them, all goes on .smoothly; and this also is 
the ease when they are most unworthy, till they have involved the concern in inextri- 
cable difficulties ! The history of the Norwich ISank, of the Northern and Central 
Dank, the Marylebone Dank, the Manchester Dank, and a host of others, sufficiently 
attests the truth of what has now been stated. The responsibility of the directors to 
the shareholders has not been found, in any of these instances (and it is, indeed, ludicrous 
to suppose that it ever should be otherwise ), to have been any check whatever over 
their frauds and improvidence. The whole paid-up capital of the Manchester Dank, 
amounting to about 7.50,000/., had been wasted in the most improvident speculations, 
and additional debts incurred, before the great body of the shareholders had the least 
suspicion that the company was otherwise than prosperous ! 

We may observe, by the way, that the mischief occasioned by an establishment of 
this sort, when perverted from its proper objects, and mismanaged, is not to be esti- 
mated by the ruin it entails on its partners, and probably, also, on its customers. It 
becomes, in fact, a public nuisance, and entails privations on many who might be sup- 
posed to be beyond the sphere of its influence. Within the ten years ending with 
1842, we believe it may be moderately estimated that about I%.500,<XX)/. of banking 
capital has been wholly dissipated in Manchester and its immediate vicinity 1 And 
as nine tenths of this enormous loss was occasioned by advances made to manu- 
facturers who had little or no capital of their own, it is not easy to imagine what a 
ruinous stimulus it must have given to the most reckless competition, and how very 
injurious it must have been to parties trading oil tlfbir own capital. Indeed, no incon- 
siderable portion of the late distress in Manchester may he traced to this source. 

A knowledge of the agency by which certain joint-stock banks bad been established, 
of the way in which some of them were conducted, and a well-founded anticipation of 
the evils of which they would, most likely, be productive, led in 183f> to the appoint- 
ment (if a secret committee by the House of Commons, to inquire into the operation 
of the act 7 Geo. 4. cap. 4(3., permitting the establishment of joint-stock banks ; and 
whether it was expedient to make any alteration in its provisions. The report of this 
committee, and portions of the evidence taken before it, were afterwards published, and 
confirmed all the conclusions of those who had contended that the existing system re- 
quired material amendment. The committee state that — 


“ Subject to the local restrictions imposed for the protection of the privilege of the Bank of England, 
it is open to any number of persons to form a company for joint-stock hanking, whether for the purpose 
of deposit, or of issue, or of both. 

“ 1. The law imposes on the joint-stock banks no preliminary obligation beyond the payment of a 
licence duty, and the registration of the names of shareholders at the Stamp Office. 

“ 2. The law does not require that the deed of settlement shall be considered or revised by any com- 
petent authority tffcatever ; and no precaution is taken to enforce the insertion in such deeds of clauses 
the most obvious fmd necessary. 

“ ». The law does not impose any restrictions upon the amount of nominal capital. This will be found 
to vary from 5, (XX), (XX)/. to 100,000/. ; and In one instance an unlimited power is reserved of issuing shares 
to any extent . 

“ 4. The law does not impose any obligation that the whole dr any certain amount of shares shall be 
subscribed for before banking operations commence. In many instances banks commence their business 
before one half of the shares are subscribed for, and 10,000, 20,000, and 30,000 shares are reserved to be 
issued at the discretion of the directors. • 


“ ft. The law does not enforce any rule with respect to the nominal amount of shares. These will be 
found to vary from 1,000/. to ft/. '1 he effects of this variation are strongly stated in the evidence 

“ 6 The law doesnot enforce any rule with respect to the amount of capital paid up before the com- 
mencement of business. This will be found to vary from ]0ft/. to ft/. 

“ 7- The law does not provide for any publication of the liabilities and assets of these banks nor does 
ft enforce the communication of any balance-sheet of the proprietors at large 

“ 8. The law does not impose any restrictions by which care shall he taken that dividends are paid out 
Of banking profits only, and that bad or doubtful debts arc first written off. 
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“ 9. The law does not prohibit purchases, sales, and speculative traffic on the part of these companies 
In their own stock, nor udvances to be made on the credit of their own shares. 

“ 10. The law does not provide that the guarantee fund shall bo kept apart and invested in government 
or other securities. 

“II. The law does not limit the number of branches, or the distance of such branches from the central 
bank. 

“ 12. The law is not sufficiently stringent to insure to the public that the names registered at the 
Stamp Office are |ke names of persons bondjldc proprietors, who have signed the deed of settlement, and 
who are responsible to the public. 

“ 13. The provisions of tne law appear inadequate, or, at least, are disregarded, so far a^they impose 
upon banks tne obligation of making their notes payable at the places of issue. 

“ Ail these separate questions appear to your committee deserving of the most serious consideration, 
with a view to the future stability of the banks throughout the United Kingdom, the maintenance of 
commercial credit, and the preservation of the currency in a sound state.” 

Remedial Measures that should he adopted. — We do not, however, think that it would 
be at all necessary, in providing for a secure system of joint-stock banking, to make 
any regulations with respect to many of the points noticed by the committee as to which 
the law is silent. At present every partner in a joint-stock bank is liable to the public 
for the whole debts of the firm ; and this may be truly said to be the saving principle 
of the system, and without which it would be an unmixed evil. No individual should, 
however, by merely withdrawing from a joint-stock concern, get rid of his liabilities 
in connection with it. To prevent fraud, and to ensure due caution, these ought to 
continue for a period of three years at least after he has publicly withdrawn his 
name. The public, too, are clearly entitled to know the partners in joint-stock asso- 
ciations ; that is, to be informed who the individuals are with whom they are dealing, 
and who are responsible to them. But, unluckily, no effective means are taken for 
supplying this necessary information, or, consequently, of properly discriminating 
between one establishment and another. The act of 1833 (3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 83.) 
directed that an account of the places where they carry on business, and of the 
names and residences of the partners, should be quarterly transmitted to the Stamp 
Office. But doubts have been entertained as to the correctness of these returns, 
and comparatively little use has been, or, indeed, can be made of them. The ac- 
counts of the names and residences of the proprietors are not published, but arc 
secluded from the public eye in the repositories of Somerset House ! It is true that 
these lists may he seen by those who choose to apply at the office for a small fee, anti 
that certified copies may he procured at no great expense. But few know that such 
returns exist ; and fewer still have the opportunity, or think of availing themselves 
of them as sources of information. To render them of any real utility, they should be 
brought under the public eye, by being hung up in the offices of the banks to which 
they refer, and periodically published in the newspapers of the places where they carry 
on business. By this means the public would know exactly to whom they had to look, 
and would act accordingly. They would not be deceived, as they are liable to be at 
present, by supposing that, because a bank has a number of partners, some of them 
must be opulent and trustworthy. Tliey would know the precise state of the fact ; 
and if it were seen, from the quarterly returns, that opulent and intelligent individuals 
were withdrawing from a bank, every one would be put on his guard, and would 
naturally conclude that the parties had very sufficient reasons for quitting the concern. 
Thus far publicity may he made effectual, and #ould be of the greatest importance. 
Neither is it possible to allege a single plausible objection to this proposal. It inter- 
feres in no degree, nor in any way, with the proceedings of the parties : all that it does 
is to declare who and what they are ; and to this degree of publicity no honest man 
will object. 

But we have great doubts whether it be possible to carry publicity farther than this. 
The committee state that “ the law does not provide for any publication of the liabilities 
and assets of these banks, nor docs it enforce the publication of any balance-sheet to 
the proprietors at large ; ” and it has been proposed to compel the periodical publication 
of a statement of this sort ; but it is very questionable whether any such publication 
would not be a great deal worse than useless. It is not proposed that commissioners 
should be appointed to inspect the accounts of the different banks, and to see that the 
returns are accurate : this would be too inquisitorial, too cumbrous, and too costly a 
plan to be thought of for a moment. There would be nothing for it, in fact, but to 
trust entirely to the honour of the parties ! Hence, in all cases in which a disclosure 
would be really useful, the publication of an account of assets and liabilities would 
afford the means of deceiving the public, and of representing a bankrupt concern as 
being in a prosperous condition. Supposing, however, that the parties were, in all 
instances, perfectly honest, still the publication of a balance-sheet would be good 
for nothing. Kvery one knows how sanguine people are in relation to their own 
affairs ; and that debts and obligations that other parties would hardly reckon worth 
any thing, are estimated by them as if they were so much bullion. But, independently 
of this, the futility of the thing is obvious. A bank with a capital of 100,0004 

H 
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discounts bills and other obligations to the extent, perhaps, of 300,000 /. or 400,000/. ; 
the fact that it has discounted them shows that it believes these bills and obligations 
to be good ; and they will, consequently, be reckoned among its assets. But should a 
revulsion take place, or any circumstance occur to shake credit, these bills may not be 
worth 100,000/. ; and those who have dealt with the bank, on the hypothesis of its 
having capital and assets more than enough to meet all its obligations, may find, to 
their cost, Aliat it is not possessed of a single shilling, but is, on the contrary, some 
200,000/. or 300,000/. worse than nothing ! 

The committee seem to think that some regulation should be enacted, providing that 
a certain portion of its capital should be paid up before a bank begins business. But 
the letter way would be to prohibit all advertising of nominal capital. This, in fact, 
is a mere device by which to entrap and delude the public. A bank is announced 
with a capital of 1,000,000/., 2,000,000 /., or 3,000,000/. ; and a great number of people, 
perhaps the majority, immediately conclude that there can be no rjsk in dealing with 
an establishment possessed of so great an amount of property. But what is the fact? 
The capital advertised is nominal merely; not more perhaps than a tenth or a fifth part 
of it has been received into the coffers of the bank, and we have nothing better than the 
statement of the bank proprietors, or their agents, that they will pay up the remainder, if 
necessary ; of which necessity they of course are to be the only judges ! Practically this 
is neither more nor less than a fraud upon the public ; it is a contrivance for making 
10,000/. pass in the public estimation for 100,000/., and for procuring the same degree 
of credit to its holders. This, however, is not all. Where is the security that if a 
greater amount of capital were really required, it would be forthcoming? The notion 
that the hulk of the shareholders in many, we are pretty sure we might safely say most 
of the joint-stock banks now in existence, could pay up the full amount of their shares, 
is too ludicrous to deserve notice. We might as well call upon a man worth 51. to 
extinguish a debt of 500/. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, unless it be meant to affirm that deception and fal- 
lacious statements are indispensable to the success of joint-stock banking schemes, that 
all advertising of nominal capitals should he put an end to ; and that no association 
should be allowed to represent its capital as exceeding the sum actually paid up by the 
proprietors. But though this would obviate one source of fraud and deception, there 
would still be abundant means of practising on the credulity of the public at the disposal 
of parties inclined to use them. Admit that a bank has a capital of 500,000/. actually 
received into its coffers, what is to hinder the directors from lending out the whole of this 
sum, or even more, to themselves or to partners in the bank? or supposing them not to 
do this, who can tell whether the entire capital, or some considerable part of it, be not 
wholly engulphed in ruinous speculations? It is indeed alleged, and truly too, that 
this could not happen with any “respectable” bank; that “gentlemen of character” 
w'ould not lend themselves to such transactions ! Unluckily, however, there are no 
decisive marks or tests by which the public can, a priori , say what is or what is not a 
“ respectable ” bank, or who is or is not a “ gentleman of character ; ” and it is not a 
little hazardous in such matters to indulge in speculative remarks. Hence it is that 
the Marylebone Bank, the Bank of Manchester, and indeed all hanks, are held to be 
respectable, that is, solvent, till the ^^nt prove the contrary ; and that all gentlemen 
connected with bhnks are held to be “ men of character,” paragons, in fact, of honour, 
honesty, and intelligence, till their fraud or ignorance has involved hundreds or thou- 
sands in bankruptcy and ruin. 

We do not state these circumstances in order to raise any prejudice against joint-stock 
banks or other associations, for they apply equally to banks with one or a small number 
of partners ; but we state them to show the lolly of placing any reliance on statements 
as to the capital of any bank, or the character of its managers. Such statements may be 
either true or false ; but, as the public cannot tell which, they are plainly good for 
nothing. The only real security is to be found, if it exist at all, in the names of the 
partners responsible for the debts and obligations of the bank. The number of such 
partners is a very inferior consideration. There cannot, in truth, be a greater error 
than to suppose that because a bank lias a great number of partners, its security may be 
safely depended upon. A single individual worth 100,000/. is an incomparably better 
security than fifty individuals worth 2,000/. each ; and a hundred individuals worth 
1,000/. would hardly be any security at all ; at least for a sum of 10,000/. or 20,000 1. 
A private bank with si ; r may be a safer place of deposit than a joint-stock bank with 
six hundred partners. Every thing depends upon the available wealth of those responsible 
for the debts of the concern ; and lienee the propriety and justice, whether the firm con- 
sist of one or of many partners, of publicly declaring and specifying their names. 

We are decidedly hostile to a proposition we have heard mooted, and which seems to 
be countenanced by the committee on joint-stock banks, for obliging all banks to esta- 
blish a guarantee fund ; that is, for obliging them to accumulate a portion of their profits 
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as a reserve stock. Where is the security that such reserve would be always de- 
ducted from profits? The truth is, that bankrupt and fraudulent concerns, and none 
else, would gain by such a regulation ; inasmuch as it would enable them, by appear- 
ing to be prosperous, the better to deceive the public, and to blind them to the real 
state of their affairs. It is worse than absurd to induce the public to depend on 
guarantees that cannot be enforced, and which, consequently, must be good for nothing. 
The knowledge of whom the partners in banks really consist, and thei» unlimited 
responsibility, are the only securities that, speaking generally, are worth a pinch of 
snulf. If these cannot protect the public from fraud or loss, nothing else will ; and 
the question will come to be, not whether the system should be reformed, but whether it 
should be abated as an incurable nuisance. Oil this ground also we should be disposed 
to dissent from any attempt to prevent, by legislative enactment, the making of loans 
upon the credit of bank stock. We do not question the advantage of such a regu- 
lation, provided it were honestly carried into effect. But it is useless to say that, 
whenever the parties were disposed to defeat such a regulation, it would be quite 
inoperative. 

Some of the joint-stock banks have, an extraordinary number of branches ; and the 
multiplication of these subordinate establishments all over the country is not one of 
the least striking features of the system. Neither is it very difficult to discover why 
banks of issue, at least, are so very anxious about the formation of these outworks. 
They are bound, it seems, by the present law to pay their notes only at the parent esta- 
blishment ; so that by issuing them at a branch bank, perhaps a hundred miles distant 
from the head bank, the chances are ten to one that they will continue for a much 
longer period in circulation, and that they will consequently be able to carry on busi- 
ness with a less amount of capital, than if they were, as they ought to be, obliged 
to j^ay their notes at the branches as well as at the princq>al office. It is obvious, in- 
deed, that the convertibility of the pax>er, even of first-class banks, into either cash or 
Bank of England notes, is at x^resent exceedingly imperfect ; and that very great faci- 
lities are afforded for getting the worst class of notes into circulation, and for keeping 
them afloat, even after their quality may be suspected. This defect in the law should, 
undoubtedly, be amended, by obliging all banks that issue notes to pay them indiffer- 
ently at any of their offices. But we incline to think that x^arliament might go further 
than this ; and that it should enact that no branch be established, whether for the 
issue of notes or otherwise, beyond a certain distance (say fifty miles) from the head 
office. 

Several of the x>oints recapitulated by the committee, as to which the law is silent, 
respect the rights and interests of the x^artners in joint-stock banks, in relation to 
each other, and not as between them and the public. But it is always a very difficult 
matter to interfere to dictate the footing on which parties in any undertaking should 
stand among themselves. Much should, in such cases, be left to the judgment of the 
parties; and public regulations, if enforced at all, should only go to prevent obvious and 
acknowledged abuse ; the x^artics may, in most cases, be safely left to take care of 
themselves. The protection of the ^iblic interest is the iiaramount consideration ; and 
we do not well know what can be done to effec^this, in the case at least of such banks 
as do not issue notes, other than the making kiwwn who their x>artners are. 

The joint-stock banks formed in the city of London offer a fair rate of interest for 
deposits ; and if they go on successfully in doing this, they will confer no slight advantage 
on the community, and will become, as it were, so many savings banks for the middle 
classes, and for the rich as well as the x^oor. But the res|3onsibilities this system will 
bring along with it are neither few nor small. A bank with a numerous body of partners 
of undoubted wealth and integrity that should give 2 per cent, interest on all deposits 
of lO/. and iqi wards, how short soever the x>eriod for which the deposit might remain 
in the bank, would, there is little doubt, speedily have amxde funds at its disposal. In 
quiet and x^rosperous times, the system would work exceedingly well ; and the bank and 
the public would be vastly well pleased with each other. But when the cycle of prosper- 
ity has gone by, and the cycle of adversity has begun ; when the waters are out and the 
winds begin to blow, — it is doubtful whether either the bank or its depositors may feel 
quite at ease. The former will probably raise the rate of interest ; but it is doubtful 
whether that will have the wished-for effect. Should the exchange set against us, and 
the Bank of England be forced to narrow her issues, and should bankruptcy hnd a 
feeling of insecurity begin to prevail, as they have done hitherto on all similar occa- 
sions, a run for deposits may, and most probably will, be made upon the bank ; and in 
such a case her situation, however well she may have been managed, will be most 
critical. She will be compelled to disx^ose of or pledge securities in a market where 
tfiey may be all but unsaleable; and it will be iirq^ossible for her suddenly to pull up 
in discounting, without exposing herself to the imminent dan^lf of extra loss, by bring- 
ing on the stoppage of those who have been accustomed to trust to her for loans. 

II 2 
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It will be said, perhaps, that this is all imaginary, and that nothing of the sort ever 
occurs in Scotland I But it would really be about us much to the purpose to say that 
nothing of the sort ever occurs in Japan. London is the pivot on which the foreign 
exchanges turn, and when they become depressed many of the London depositors will 
do what the Scotch depositors never so much as dreamed of ; that is, they will demand 
their deposits, convert them into gold, and either semi this gold abroad, or get a profit 
from thosetwho will. From this source of annoyance and loss the Scotch banks are 
perfectly free ; and this, by exhausting the resources of the London banks, and sub- 
jecting the weaker ones to difficulties, occasions discredit, and, in the end, runs or panics. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more perfectly futile than to contend that because this system 
has proved profitable for the Scotch banks, it will also be profitable for the London banks. 
We do not presume to affirm that such will not, and we hope that it may, be the case. 
But it would be rather illogical to affirm, because wheat succeeds remarkably well in 
the vale of Gloucester, that it will succeed equally well on the Welsh mountains. 

The joint-stock banks may, if they do not already, endeavour to obviate some of the 
difficulties now stated, by declining to pay interest on deposits unless they lie for a 
certain time, or by stipulating for a certain notice before they are paid. But either the one 
condition or the other is subversive of what is meant by granting interest on deposits, and 
goes far to make the announcements to that effect little better than a hoax upon the 
public. All, or nearly all, the existing banks are banks of deposit in this sense of the 
word ; that is, they give interest on deposits of a certain amount, provided they he not 
called for till after the lapse of an agreed-on period, and that the depositors give them no 
farther trouble. But it is doubtful whether money deposited at 1 2 per cent, under such 
conditions, and still more under an engagement to give notice of demand, be as well 
laid out as if it were deposited with the Bank of Kngland, or any other bank of un- 
doubted solidity, at no interest, but payable on demand. Most men of business would, 
undoubtedly, prefer the latter. Nobody, indeed, not wishing to get into difficulties, would 
be disposed to deal with any bank that required notice of demand ; and it is questionable 
whether any such stipulation should be sanctioned by law. 

The committee on joint-stock banks omitted all reference to what is by far the most 
prominent evil in our banking system — we mean the power conceded to all private 
and joint-stock banks and companies, whether with or without property or character, to 
issue paper money or notes payable on demand, without let or hindrance of any sort. 
This abuse should certainly be put down ; and if it be determined to allow private and 
joint-stock banks to continue to issue notes, they should, as already seen, be compelled 
to give security for their payment. It has been sufficiently shown that nothing short of 
this will be found effectual to protect the' public from loss by the issue of worthless paper. 

Responsibility ought not , in any Case , to be limited . — We protest against the pro- 
posal for allowing the partners in banks not issuing notes to limit their responsibility. 
Such a measure would be good for nothing, except to serve as a premium on every spe- 
cies of fraud. What check would there be, under such a system, to hinder the partners 
of a bank going oil for a series of years dividing l^rtre profits, when, perhaps, they were 
really incurring a loss, until every farthing of if*T capital and deposits was absorbed ? 
To talk of subjecting such persons tojmnishment as fraudulent bankrupts, on evidence 
derived from their books, is absurd ; w, supposing that it was the intention of the par- 
ties to defraud, they might easily keep their hooks s <r that they could afford no inform- 
ation that was not false or misleading. The annexed list of joint-stock banking com- 
panies shows that there is no disinclination on the part of individuals to engage in such 
concerns, even with the present unlimited responsibility. And the way in which some 
of them are conducted proves sufficiently, if such proof were wanted, that the serious 
liabilities incurred by the partners are not more than enough for the protection of the 
public. To lessen them would be an act of gratuitous folly. If we are to interfere, 
let them be increased, not diminished. But • in the case of hanks not issuing notes, 
enough is done, if measures be taken to prevent deception by letting the public know 
the partners in them, and making sure that they shall have no means of evading the 
responsibility attaching to their engagements. The first object may be secured by com- 
pelling all banking associations whatever to publish annually a list of the names and 
addresses of their partners, with the amount of their paid-up capital ; and to accomplish 
the latter object, we have merely to abstain from interference, and to let the law take 
its natural course. 

Accounts of Issues. — 'Hie acts 3 Sc 4 Will. 4. c. 8 6. and the 4 & 5 Viet. c. 50. direct 
that all persons or associations carrying on banking business, and issuing promissory 
notes payable on demand, shall keep weekly accounts of their issues; and shall, at the 
end of every month, make up from Jthe weekly accounts an average return of their issues 
during the preceding month, verified on oath, which shall be transmitted to the Stamp 
Office in London ; andPthe commissioners are directed to make up from these separate 
monthly returns an aggregate monthly return of the notes in circulation, distinguishing 
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between private and joint-stock banks, which is to be published in the Gazette. Penalty 
for neglecting or refusing to make and transmit such account, 5001 . on the corporation, 
company, persons, &c. issuing the notes, and 100/. on the secretary so offending. The 
wilful sending a false return to be punished as perjury. 

Drawing on London. — ITie act 3 & 4 WiM. 4. c. 83. repeals the regulation in the 
7 Geo. 4. c. 46., prohibiting banks with more than 6 partners from drawing on London 
on demand, or otherwise, for sums of less than 501 . — § 2. 


An Account of the Number of Private and Joint Stock Banks registered in each Year, from 1820 to 1842, 
both inclusive. — ( Pari . Paper No. 85. Session 1843.; 


v,„. 

Number 

of 

Private Bunks- 

Number 

of 

Joint Stock Banks. 

Year. 

Number 

of 

Private Banks. 

Number 

of 

Joint Stock Banks. 

1820 to 1821 

521 

_ 

1831 to 1832 

424 

25 

1X21 to 1822 

526 


1852 to 1833 

416 

35 

1822 to 1823 

54 7 


1833 to 1831 

416 

47 

1823 to 1821 

617 

— 

1834 to 1835 

411 

65 

1824 to 1825 

544 

— 

1835 to 1836 

407 

100 

1825 to 1 826 

654 

— 

1836 to 1837 

'351 

107 

1826 to 1827 

465 

6 

1837 to 1838 

341 

104 

1827 to 1828 

456 

7 

1838 to 1839 

332 

108 

1828 to 1829 1 

1 460 

11 

1839 to 1840 

332 

113 

1829 to 1830 

439 

15 

1840 to 1811 

.321 

115 

1830 to 1831 | 

436 

19 

1841 to 1812 

311 

118 


An Account of all the Joint Stock Banks existing in England and Wales on the 1st Day of January, 1840 ; 
specifying their Names, the Dates of their Establishments, the Places where they had Branches esta- 
blished, with the N timber of Partners in each, on the 1st Day of January 1840, the 1st Day of January 
18H, and the 1st Day of January 1842 ; distinguishing between those Banks that issued and those that 
did not issue Notes. 

Note . — Those marked thus (*) do not issue Notes. 


Name of the Bank. 


*Alliance Bank of Manchester - 
Ashton, Stalvbridgo, Hvde, and Glossop 
Bank. 

*Bank of Birmingham - 


* Bank of Bolton - 
Bank of Liverpool 
Bank of Manchester 


Bank of Stockport - 

Bank of Walsall and South Stafford - 
shire. 

Bank of Westmoreland - 
Bank of Whitehaven 
Baruestey Banking Company 
liilston District Bank 
Birmingham Hanking Company 
Birmingham Borough Bank 
Birmingham and Midland Bank 
* Birmingham Town and District Bank- 
ing Company. 

Borough Bank of Sheffield 
Bradford Banking Company 
Bradford Commercial Joint-Stock 
Bank. 

Bristol Old Bank - 

Burton, Uttoxcter, and Stallordshire 
Union Banking Company. 

Bury Banking Company - 

Carlisle City and District Banking Com- 

CaSffi and Cumberland Joint-Stock 


Bank. 

Cheltenham and Gloucestershire Bank 
Chesterfield and North Derbyshire 
Banking Company. 

Commercial Bank of England - 
County of Gloucester Bank 


Coventry Union Banking Company 
Coventry and Warwickshire Banking 
Company. 

Cumberland Union Banking Company 

Darlington District Joint-Stock Bank- 
ing Company. 


Derby and Derbyshire Banking Com- 
pany. 

Devon and Cornwall Banking Company 


Dudley and West Bromwich Banking 
Company. 





Number of Partners. I 


Places where they had Branches es- 
tablished on 1st of January, 1842. 




Establishment. 

1 Jan. 

1 Jan. 

1 Jan. 




1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

19 Oft. 

1839 

.Manchester - 

lot 

214 

234 

14 Mar. 

1838 

Ashton-under-Lyne - 

277 

272 

267 

2 Aug. 

1832 

Birmingham - 

215 

no ac- 
count 

ren- 

209 

30 May 

1836 

Great Dolton - 

153 

152 

152 

23 April 

1831 

Liverpool - - - - 

528 

508 

5S1 

19 31 ar. 

1829 

Manchester, Stockport, Bolton, and 

657 

614 

555 



Newtown. 



3 May 

1836 

Stockport - - - 

297 

254 

260 

10 Aug. 

1835 

Walsall .... 

149 

142 

143 

8 June 

1 833 

Kendal - 

150 

148 

146 

23 Jan. 

1837 

Whitehaven and Wigton 

115 

1 15 


25 Jan. 

1832 

Barnsley - 

102 

100 

92 

31 Aug. 

1856 

ltilston .... 

121 

117 

115 

30 Sept. 

1839 

Birmingham - 

457 

438 

427 

28 Mar. 

1837 

Birmingham - 

90 

90 

93 

18 Aog. 

1836 

Birmingham - 

169 

155 

14 3 

4 July 

1836 

Birmingham - 

362 

334 

310 

31 Aug. 

1839 

Sheffield .... 

73 

69 

64 

7 July 

1827 

Bradford .... 

163 

156 

154 

27 Feb. 

1833 

Bradford * 

158 

156 

148 

16 Jfrie 
16 Oct. 

1826 

Ceased as n joint-stock bank 

7 

7 


1 839 

Hurton-upon-Trent and Uttoxeler- 

173 

181 

189 

11 June 

1836 

Bnry 

lOO 

91 

87 

20 Feb. 

1837 

Carlisle and Cockermouth - 

307 

298 

305 

8 Oct. 

1836 

Carlisle, Wigton, and Appleby 

263 

258 

256 

19 May 

1836 

Cheltenham and Tewkesbury 

156 

153 

150 

21 Dec. 

1833 

Chesterfield - 

97 

92 

92 

1 July 

1834 

Manchester, Burslem, Newport 
Gloucester, Cheltenham, Hurford, 

599 

542 

557 

1 Aug. 

1836 

269 

268 

271 

Cirencester, Faringdon, Tetbury, 
Stroud, Dursley, and Northleach. 




12 May 

1836 

Coventry, Atberstune, and Coleshill 

153 

146 

133 

13 Dec. 

1835 

Coventry and Nuneaton 

265 

259 

248 

13 Mar. 

1829 

Workington, Cockermouth, Mary- 

158 

164 

170 



port, Penrith, Wigton, and Kes- 




22 Dec. 

28 Dec. 

1831 

Darlington, Stockton, Stokealey, 
Barnard Castle, North AlLerton, 
Guisbvo’, Bed ale, Yarm, Ma- 
sham. Bishop Auckland, Hartle- 
pool, Middleslioro, Thlrsfc, and 
M idd teton-in -Tee&dale. 

221 

216 

215 









1833 

Derby and Helper - - - 

188 

175 

168 

31 Dec. 

1831 

Plymouth, Devonport, Exeter, 

204 

211 

212 



Kingsbridge, Tavistock, Totnes, 
Ashburton, Saint Austell, I.U- 
keard, Cregiton, Bodmin, Dart- 
mouth, Newton Abbott, Collump- 






ton, and Launceston. 




30 Dec. 

1833 

Dudley and West Bromwich^ 

170 

160 

159 
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Joint Stock Banks in England and Wales — continued . 


Nam* of the Bank. 


East of England Bank 


27 Feb. 1836 


Glamorganshire Banking Company - j H Sept. 
Gloucestershire Banking Company - ] 28 June 


Halifax Joint- Stock Bank - -ill Not. 1 S2'J 

Halifax Commercial Banking Company j 21 June 1836 
Halifax ami Huddersfield L'nion Bank 29 June 1836 
Hampshire Banking Company - - j 29 April 1831 

HeUton Banking Company • - i 4 Aug. 1836 

Herefordshire Banking Company - j 3 Aug. 1S36 

Huddersfield Banking Company 

Hull Banking Company - 
Imperial Bank of England 


Places where they had Branches es- 
tablished on 1st of January, 1842. 


Norwich, Ayl&ham, East Derehain, 
Fakenham, FmiLsham, Kenning- 
hall. North WaUhnin, T he t ford, 
tireat Yarmouth, Beccles, Bun- 
gay, Hale* worth, Harleston, 
I-owesfoft, Wrentham, Ipswich, 
Eye, Saxmundham, Stowmarket, 
Wood bridge, Swatl ham,\Yatton, 
Burv St. Edmund’s, Is worth, 
Mildenhall, and King's Lynn. 

Swansea ami Neath - 

Gloucester, Cheltenham, Tewkes- 
bury, Stroud, New uham, and 
Evesham. 

Halifax .... 

Halifax .... 

Halifax and Huddersfield 

Southampton, Fareham, Rnmsey, 
Newport, K>de, and Cowti. 

HeUton : 

Hereford, Ia*ominster, and Evc- 


K naresborough 
Company. 


and Claro Banking j 14 Sept. 1831 

i 


I^ncaster Banking Company - - 

*I-eamiitgton Bank - - * j 

Leamington 1'riors and Warwickshire 
Banking Company. 

Leeds Banking Company 
Leeds Commercial Banking Company - 
lords and West Biding Banking Comp. ' 
Leicestershire Banking Company - j 


Leicestershire and Warwickshire Joint- 
Stock Banking Company. 

♦ Lichfield, Rugeley, and Tam worth 
Banking Company. 

Lincoln and Lindsay Banking Company 10 Aug. 1.833 


June 1827 < Huddersfield, Holmfirth, and Di'ws- 
hurv. 

) Not. 1833 j Hull. Barton, Beverley , At Grimshv. 
> Dec. 1836 Manchester. Hurslem, K nuts ford, 
I Congleton, Nantw icli, Mm rlm- 

I field, Sandhach, and Northwich. 

Knareshorough, Wetberby, U pon, 
Easing wold, Pateley Bridge, 
Borough bridge, Mash am, Giles, 
and Harrogate. 

Lancaster, I'lverstonc, and Preston 
Leamington - 

Leamington. Warwick, Southnui, 
Kenilworth, and Banbury. 

Leeds ----- 
Ix-eds aud Bradford - 
Leicester, Ashby-do-ta-Zouch, 

Hinckley, Market Harhornugh, 
Melton 'Mowbray, Market Bos- 
worth and Atherstone. 

Hinckley, Atherstone, Ashbv -de-la- 
Zou< h, and Market Hoe worth. 
Lichfield, Hugely, and Tamworth - 


1832 
1H36 

1 833 
1829 


\ Sept. 1810 
1 Not. 1S33 


I 


Liverpool Albion Bank - 
Liverpool Banking Company 
Liverpool Ilorougn Batik 
Liver|x*ul Commercial Hanking Comp 
*Liver|>ool Phu?nix Bank 
Liverpool Union Bank 
Ludlow and Tenbury Bank 
Manchester and Salford Bank - 
Manchester and Liverpool District Bank 


Monmouthshire and Glamorganshire 
Banking Company. 


Moore and Robinson’* Nottinghamshire 
Hanking Company. 

*Nantwich and South Cheshire Bank - 
National Provincial Bank of England - 


i 12 May 
i 22 Mar. 

28 June 
| 29 I >ec. 

; 26 Jan. 

; 26 Jan. 

. 2 Nov. 

! 13 June 
26 Not. 


1836 | 
1836 | 

1836 1 
1832 i 

1837 ! 
1837 ; 

1810 j 
1836 ! 
1829 


28 July 1830 


12 July 1830 


Lincoln, Gainsborough, Louth, 
Homi-astle, lirigg. Market Ra- 
ien , < i stor, S leaford ( A 1 ford , 

Epvsorth, SpiUby, and Partney. 

Liverj»ool - 

LiverjH>ol - - - - 

Livcrj*nol - 

Liverpool - 

Liverpool .... 

Ludlow .... 

Manchester 

Manchester, Liverpool, Oldham, 
A *hton- under- I.yne, Warrington, 
Bury, Blackburn. Wigan, Pres- 
ton, Staley Bridge, Rochdale, 
Todmorden, Stockport, Nant- 
wich, Hyde, Hanley, Stafford, 
Burslem, Lock, I.ane find, t hru- 
die, Market Drayton, Sc Glossop. 

Al»ergavenny, Bridgend, Cantin', 
Chepstow, Monmouth, Newj>orl, 
Pontvpool, kiaraii.se a, Tredegar, 
andUsk. W 

Nottingham - 

Nantwich - 

A herystwith, Amlwch, Bangor, 
Llangefni, Barnstaple, Tnrrlng- 
t<>n, Bath, Marshfield, Shcpton 
Mallet^ Bideford, Birmingham, 
I (landlord, Sturininster, Ware- 
hiun, Bimton, Spalding, Brecon, 
Hay, Bristol, Bury St. Edmund’s, 
Cardiff", Bridgend, Cowbridgo, 
Cheltenham, Darlington, Bar- 
nard Castle, Dartmouth, Bril- 
liant, Devonport, Deal, Jfolgclly, 
Bala, Machynleth, Dursley, Ex- 
eter, t fkehainpton, Teignmouth, 
Gloucester. Hereford, Holywell, 
Denbigh, Mold, Iloniton, Ilfra- 
combe, Ipswich, Wood bridge, 
Klngstnidge, Knutsford, Leo- 
minster, I/eicester, Lichfield, 
Manchester, NewjKirt. North- 
wich, Peterborough, Wnittlesea, 
Croyland, Ramsay, Plymouth, 
Portsea, Portsmouth, Pwllheli, 
Portinadoc, Ramsgate, Rugby, 
Rugeley, Southampton, Sou th- 
in ol ton, Sbx kfon-on-Tec», 

Stokesley, H art lc] too). Tam worth, 
Tiverton, Wein, VVhitechurch, 
Wimbome, l’oole, Ringwood, 
Wl*li>ach, Chatterln, Long Sut- 
ton, llollM-oi-h, March, Worces- 
ter, Bromyard, I<edt>ury ( Woot- 
fon-undcr- Edge, Chipping Sod- 
bury, Yarmouth, 1 xi w estofle, 
iialesworth, and Shrewsbury. 


Number of Partners. 


1 Jan. 1 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 
1810. 1641. 1812. 


396 

236 

21 >2 
173 


134 

223 


306 

180 

3.88 

309 


101 

260 


200 

139 

337 

136 


122 

123 

81 

3SS 

217 

188 

m 


233 
1 73 
373 
293 

no 

323 

11 

198 

1197 


1 30 
230 


371 

221 

137 

197 


212 

133 

371 

292 

108 

333 
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Joint Stock Banks in England and Wales — continued. 


Name of the Bank. 


Newcastle Commercial Banking Com- 
pany. 

Newcastle, Shields, and Sunderland 
Union Joint-Stock BanklngCompany. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne Joint-Stock 
Banking Company. 

Northamptonshire Banking Company - 

Northamptonshire Union Banking 
( Company. 

North of England Joint-Stock Banking 
Company. 


♦Northern and Central Bank of Eng- 
land. 

Northumberland and Durham District 
Banking Company. 

North and South Wale* Bank 


North Wilts Banking Company 


Nottingham and Nottinghamshire 
Banking Company. 


Oklham Banking Company 

‘ Leicestershire Banking Company 


Pares* . 


Portsmouth, Portsea, Gosport, and 
South Hants Banking Company. 

* Koval Bank of Liverjiool 
Saddleworlh Banking Company 


Sheffield and Hallarnshire Bank 
Sheffield and Rotherham Joint-Stock 
Bunking Company. 

Shropshire Banking Company - 


South Lancashire Bank - 
Southern District Banking Company 


Stamford, Spalding, and Boston Bank- 
ing Company. 


Storey’s and Thomas’# Banking Com 
pany. 

Stourbridge and Kidderminster Bank 
ing Company. 


Stuckey s Banking Company 


Sunderland Joint-Stock Banking Com- 
pany. 

Sw&loaale and Wenaleydale Banking 
Company. 

Union Bank of Manchester 

Wakefield Banking Company (now 
railed Wakefield and Barnsley Union 
Bank). 


Iff July 1836 
11 July 1836 

27 June 1 836 
13 May 1836 
23 May 1836 

28 Nov. 1832 


12 Mar. 1831 
23 May t83G 

30 April 1836 


12 April 1834 


18 April 1831) 


24 June 1831 
20 May 1836 

25 June 1856 

27 May 1836 


28 Dec. 1831 


9 April 1834 


Places where they had Branches es- 
tablished on 1st of January, 1842. 


30 Dec. 1836 


6 May 1836 
25 Oct. 1832 


Number of Partners. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, North 

Shields, South Shields, Sunder- 
land, Hartlepool, Durham, Bi- 
shop Auckland, Alnwick, Mor- 
peth, Hexham, and Alston. 
Newcastle- U|*on-Tyne and Dar- 
lington. 

Northampton, Daventry, Welling- 
borough, and Stamford. 
Northampton, Wellingborough, and 
Daventry. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Sunderland, 
North Shields, South Shields, 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, Morpeth, 
Belford, Hexham, Durham, VVoo- 
ler, Alston, Blyth, Alnwick, 
Halt whistle. Bishop Auckland, 
Wolsingham, Stanhope, Stock- 
ton, Darlington, Barnard Castle, 
Hartlepool, and Scdgefield. 
Manchester - 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Alnwick, 
Hexham, Morpeth, Blyth, North 
Shields, Sunderland, Durham, 
South Shields, and Hartlepool. 
Bangor, Chester, Oswestry, Cardi- 
gan, St. Asaph. Amlwch, Mold, 
Holywell, \\ elctipool, Newtown, 
Brecon. Denbigh, Pwllheli, Ru- 
thin, Wrexham, Swansea, Pem- 
broke, Dolgelly, Aleerystwith, 
Carnarvon, Holyhead, Haver- 
fordwest, Llanrwst, Llanfvilin, 
Llangefni, Bishop’s Castle, Mer- 
thyr Tvdvil. Kestiniog, Portma- 
doc, Ellesmere, L.tndilo, New- 
port, Cardiff', Kington, Shrews- 
bury, Tremadoc, Conway, Car- 
marthen, Neath, Abergavenny, 
and Llanelly. 

Melksham, Devize*, Bradford, 
'IVow bridge, Caine, < ’hip|»enharn. 
West bury, Warminster, Marl- 
borough, Malmesbury , Swindon, 
and Wool ton Bassett. 

Nottingham, Newark, Mansfield, 
Worksop, East Retford, Tux- 
ford, Alfrcton, and Loughbo- 
rough. 

Oldham - 

Leicester, Hinckley, Loughbo- 
rough. and Melton Mowbray. 
Porisea and Gosport 

Liverpool .... 
Saddleworth, Asliton-under-Lyne, 
and Oldham. 

Sheffield and Rotherham 
Sheffield .... 
Sheffield, Rotherham, and Bake- 
well. 

Shiffhall, Wellington, Newport, 
Colebrook Dale, Holbeach, and 
Audnam. 

Manchester .... 
Southampton, Guernsey and Jersey, 
Portsmouth, Portsea, Gosport, 
Newport, Hyde, and Cowes. 
Stamford, Bourne, Spalding, Mar- 
ket Deeping, Boston, SpiLsbv, 
Crow land, Wninfleet, Burgh, 
Swineshead, Dorrington, Hol- 
beach, Partney, Grantham, Oun- 
ctle, Peterborough, Oakham, and 
Uppingham. 

Stockton-on-Tees and Gulsbro’ 
Shaftesbury and Hindon 

Stourbridge, Kidderminster, 

Bromsgrove, Kedditch, Sbip- 
ston-on-Stour, Stratford-upon- 
Avon, Henly-ln-Arden, Aloester, 
Chipping Norton, and Moreton- 
in-thc- Marsh. 

Bristol, Bridgewater, Taunton, 
Langport, Wells, Bath, Frome, 
Slieptoii Mallet, Glastonbury, 
Wincanton, Chard, Crewkeme, 
Yeovil, Axbridge, Banwell, Wes- 
ton-super-Mare, Mldsomer Nor- 
ton, Bruton, Castle Cary, llches- 
ter, Somerton, South Pctherton, 
Martock, llmlnster, Wellington, 
Williton. and Stowey. 
Sunderland - 

Richmond, I-eyhum, Bedale, 
Hawes, Iteeth, Mlddlcham, A#k- 
rigg, and Masham. 

M ancncstei - 
Wakefield and Barnsley 


182 

472 

132 

285 

433 

610 


1065 

409 


212 ; 

507 

140 

273 

425 

598 


207 

613 

276 


132 

206 


132 

224 


191 

588 

276 


214 

503 

122 

262 

425 

561 


468 

461 


195 

565 

270 


157 

223 


143 

221 


H 4 
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Joint Stock Banks in England and Wales — continued. 





Number of Partners. 1 

Name of the Bank. 

Date of 

Establishment. 

Places where they had Branches es- 
tablished on 1st of January 1812. 





1 Jan. 

1 Jan. 




1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

Warwick and Leamington Banking 

lO Sept. 1834 

Warwick, I.eamingtun, Henley- 

95 

87 

85 

Company. 


in- A rden. Stratford-on- A von, 

Koutham.Shipston-on- Stour, anil 
Alcester. 




West of England and South Wales 
District Bank. 

23 Dec. 1S3I 

Bristol, Bath, Barnstaple, Bridge- 
water, Carditr, Exeter, Newport, 
Taunton, Wells, A x bridge, Mer- 

532 

518 

489 



tlnr Tidvil, and Somerton. 




Western District Banking Company 

i Sept. 1830 

Devonjiori, Falmouth, Totnes, 
Truro, Plymouth, Penzance, 
Kingsbridge, and St. Columb. 
Huddersfield, Dewsbury, ami 

279 

278 

237 


West Riding l.’nion Banking Company 

29 Dec. 1832 

407 

1S2 

407 


5V ak etield. 




Whitchurch and Ellesmere Banking 

I t Jan. lH tO 

Whitchurch and Ellesmere 

- 

32 

25 

Company. 

Whitehaven Joint-Stock Bank - 

23 Jan. 1 837 

Whitehaven and Penrith 

224 

223 

220 

Wilts and Dorset Banking Company 

11 Jan. 1S30 

1 

Axininster, Bland ford, 1 torch ester, 
Dillingham, Sherborne, Wiin- 
Imrne, t .'hippenhnm. Devizes, 
Malmesbury, Atari liorough, 

Alere, Trowbridge, Salisbury, 
Warminster, Wootton Bassett, 

< -hristchurch, Fordlngbridge, 

Lvmington, Frotne, and Yeovd. 

412 

389 

390 



Wolverhampton and Staffordshire | 

28 Dec. 1831 

Wolverhampton - 

210 

210 

215 

Banking Company . 

Worcester City and County Banking 

4 Nov. IK 10 

Worcester - 


32 

33 

i Company. 

i York City and County Banking Com- 
pany. 

} 2 Mar. 1830 

1 

1 York, Afalton, Scarborough, How 
i den. Selby, (toole, Rijwin, and 

257 

251 1 

250 


1 Borough bridge. 




Yorkshire Agricultural and Commercial 
Banking Company. 

Yorkshire District Bank - 

'■ 27 July lH3f. 

York. Whitby, Driffield, Mai ton. 

635 

610 

589 

30 July 1831 

Hull, Leeds, and Pncklington. 

; I-eods, S'ork, Hull, Sheffield, Don- 

1084 

998 

looo 

caster. Selbv , Tliirsk, 31 alt on, 
Bradford, Pontefract, Knares- 








iMirough, Kii>on, Huddersfield, 
Beverley and Sheffield. 




York Union Banking Company - 

23 April 1833 

York, tireat Driffield, Burlington, 
Mahon, Tliirsk. Tndcaster, 

| 208 

259 

258 



Pooklmgton, .Market Weighton. 
llelmsley, Kirk by Moorside, and 






Pickering. 





IV. Banks (Scotch). 

The act of 1708, preventing more than 6 individuals from entering into a partnership 
for carrying on the business of banking, did not extend to Scotland. In consequence of 
this exemption, several banking companies, with numerous bodies of partners, have 
a 1 wa y s»cx i s ted in that part of the empire. 

Bank of Scotland . — This institution was projected by Mr. John Holland, merchant 
of London, and was established by act of the Scotch parliament (Will. 3. Pari. 1. § 5. ) 
in 1 69 5, by the name of the Governor and Company of the Bank of Scotland. Its ori- 
ginal capital was 1 ,20<),(X)0/. Scotch, or 100,000/. sterling, distributed in shares of 1,000/. 
Scotch, or 8 3/. (is. Hd. sterling, each. The act exempted the capital of the bank from all 
public burdens, and gave it the exclusive privilege of banking in Scotland for 21 years. 
The objects for which the bank was instituted, and its mode of management, were in- 
tended to be, and have been, in most respects, similar to those of the Bank of England. 
'Hie responsibility of the shareholders is limited to the amount of their shares. 

The capital of the bank was increased to 200,000 /. in 1744, and was enlarged by 
subsequent acts of parliament, the last of which (44 Geo. 3. c. 23. ) was passed in 1804, 
to 1,500,000/., its present amount. Of this sum, 1,000,000/. has been paid up. 'flic 
last-mentioned act directed that all sums relating to the affairs of the bank should hence- 
forth be rated in sterling money ; that the former mode of dividing bank stock by shares 
should be discontinued ; and that, for the future, it should be transferred in any sums 
or parcels. On the union of the two kingdoms in 1707, the Bank of Scotland under- 
took the recoinage, and effected the exchange of the currency in Scotland : it was also 
the organ of government in the issue of the new silver coinage in 1817. 

The Bank of Scotland is the only Scotch bank constituted by act of parliament. It 
began to establish branches in 169b, and issued notes for 1/. so early as 1704. The Bank 
also began, at a very early period, to receive deposits on interest, and to grant credit on 
cash accounts ; a minute of the directors with respect to the mode of keeping the latter 
being dated so far back as 1729. It is, therefore, entitled to the credit of having intro- 
duced and set on foot the distinctive principles of the Scotch banking system, which, 
whatever may be its defects, is probably superior to every other system hitherto esta- 
blished. Generally speaking, the Bank of Scotland has always been conducted on sound 
and liberal principles ; nor can there be a doubt that it has been productive, both directly 
and as an example to other banking establishments, of much public utility and ad- 
vantage. 
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It may be worth mentioning, that the act of Will. 3., establishing the Bank of Scot- 
land, declared that all foreigners who became partners in the bank should, by doing so, 
become, to all intents and purposes, naturalised Scotchmen. After being for a long time 
forgotten, this clause was taken advantage of in 1818, when several aliens acquired pro- 
perty in the bank in order to secure the benefit of naturalisation. But after being 
suspended, the privilege was finally cancelled in 1822. 

We subjoin an official abstract of the constitution and objects of the Bank of Scotland, 
printed for the use of the proprietors ; — the terms and mode of transacting business 
are, of course, sometimes altered, according to circumstances. 

I. The Hank of Scotland is a public national establishment ; erected and regulated by the legislature 
alone: and expressly as a public bank in this kingdom; for the benefit of the nation, and for the 
advancement of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures; and for other objects of public policy. — 

( Will. Pari. 1. §5. ; 14 Geo. 3. c- 32. ; 24 Geo. 3. c. 8. ; 32 Geo. 3. c. 25. ' 34 Geo. 3. c. 19. ; 44 Geo. 3. 

c. 23.) 

II. The statutory capital is at present 1,500,000/. sterling. It is raised by voluntary subscription; and 
has been subscribed for. 1,000,000/. has been called for, and paid in. — (44 Geo. 3. c. 23.) 

III. Subscribers, if not under obligation to the Bank, may, at pleasure, transfer their right. If under 
^obligation to the Bank, the obligation must be previously liquidated ; or the proceeds of the sale, at a 

price to the satisfaction of the directors, must be applied towards such liquidation. Transfers are made 
by a short assignment and acceptance thereof, both in a register appointed for that purpose. The ex- 
pense, beside the government stamp, is Ms . — ( Will. Pari. 1. $5.) 

IV. Bank of Scotland stock maybe acquired, in any portions, by any person, community, or other 
lawful party whatsoever; without solution, exclusion, or limitation of numbers. — Will. Pari. 1. § S. ; 
44 Geo. 3. c. 23.) 

V. Bank of Scotland stock may be conveyed by will, and, if specially mentioned, without expense 
of confirmation. It cannot bo arrested : the holder's right may be adjudged. Dividends may be arrested. 
— (Will. Pari. 1. § 5.) 

V 1. The Bank of Scotland is a public corporation by act of parliament. The Bank’s transactions are 
distinct from those of the stockholders ; and theirs from those of the Bank. — ( Will. Pari. 1. § 5.) 

VII. The establishment is expressly debarred from any other business than that of banking. — 

( Will. Pari. 1 . §5.) 

VIII. The management is vested, by statute, in a governor, deputy governor, twelve ordinary, and 

twelve extraordinary directors. They are chosen annually, on the last Tuesday of March, by the stock- 
holders having 250/. of stock or upwards. Those above 250/. have a vote for every 250/., to 5,000/., or 20 
votes. No person can have more than 20 votes. The governor must hold, at least, 2,000/. of stock ; the 
deputy governor 1,500/. ; and each director 750/. They swear to be equal to all persons; and cannot hold 
any Inferior office in the Bank. — ( Will. Pari. 1 . § ft. ; 14 Geo. 3. c. 32. ; 44 Geo. 3. c. 23.) 

IX. The executive part is conducted by a treasurer, secretary, and other public officers, all sworn. 
Those having the official charge of cash find due security. — ( Will. Pari. 1. § 5.) 

X. The Board of directors sits for the general administration of the Bank, at the Bank’s Public Head 
Office in Edinburgh. The local business of that distirct is also conducted at that office. For the local 
business in the other parts of the kingdom, the Bank has its regular public offices in the principal towns. 
At each of these offices there is the Bank agent or cashier, who gives due security, and conducts the 
Bank’s business for that district in the manner after mentioned. There is also the Bank’s accountant 
for that office ; who is appointed by the directors. — ( Will. Pari. 1. § 5.) 

XI. The Bank takes in money, at all its public offices, on deposit receipts or promissory notes, or on 
current deposit account.* At the Head Office, draughts on London, or on any of the agencies, arc 
given: at each agency, draughts on London, or on the Head Office, are given. All these documents 
are on the. Bank's check (and sealed with the Bank's seal !)• They bear, in words, to be “ For the 
Bank of Scotland ; ” or, “ For the Governor and Company of the Bank of Scotland.” These documents 
are signed, if at Edinburgh, by the treasurer, and countersigned by the principal accountant: if at an 
agency, they must be signed by the Bank’s agent as agent, and countersigned by the Bank's ac- 
countant for that agency; otherwise they infer no obligation on the Bank. — ( Resolution of Court , 
28th Feb. 1793.) 

XII. Bills on London, Edinburgh, or any town where the Bank has its official correspondents, are dis- 
counted and purchased at all the Bank's public offices. The Bank’s agents judge, in ordinary cases, of 
the bills presented ; so that parties meet with no delay. The Bank does not sell, at any of its offices, the 
bills which it has discounted and purchased. Its agents cannot indorse its bills, unless officially to the 
treasurer. — (Resolution of Court, 23d Feb. 1789.) 

XIII. Government stock and other public funds, transferable in London, may be purchased or sold, 
and dividends thereon may be received, through the Bank. 

XIV. The bank gives credit on cash accounts at any of its offices, on bond, with security. The sccu* 
rity may be personal co-obligants, conjunctly and severally; or Bauk of Scotland stock; or both: or 
such other security as may be specially agreed on. Applications for cash accounts are given in to the 
office where the cash account is wanted, and must specify the credit desired, and the security proposed ; 
and the individual partners, where copartneries are proposed. Cash accounts are granted by the directors 
only ; and are not recalled unless by their special authority. It is understood that these credits are not 
used as dead loans, to produce interest only. In the fair course of business, the advantage of the Bank 
is consulted by an active circulation of its notes, and by frequent repayments to it in a way least affecting 
that circulation. —(Resolution of Court, 6th Nov. 1729, and 23d Feb. 1789.) 

XV. The Bank’s dividend of profits has been for some considerable period 6 per cent, per annum, 
on its paid up capital of 1,000,000/. sterling. The dividends are paid regularly twice a year, without ex- 
pense. They may be drawn either at the Bank’s Head Office, or at any of its other offices, as most 
agreeable to the stockholder. 

Most of the other Scotch banks are conducted on the same principles and in the same 
way as the Bank of Scotland, so that the details as to its management will nearly apply 
to them all. 

The Royal Bank of Scotland was established in 1727. Its original capital of 151,0004 
has been increased to 2,000,0004 

The British Linen Company was incorporated in 1746, for the purpose, as its name 
implies, of undertaking the manufacture of linen. But the views in which it originated 

* The Bank has always allowed interest on deposits. The rate allowed varies, of course, with the 
variations in the market rate. During the greater part of the late war it was as high os 4 per cent. ; but 
at present (June 1843) it is only 2* per cent, 
t The seal is now dispensed with, except on the Bank’s notes. 
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were speedily abandoned ; and it became a banking company only. Its capital amounts 
to 500,000/. 

None of the other banking companies established in Scotland are chartered associ- 
ations, with limited responsibility ; the partners being jointly and individually liable, to 
the whole extent of their fortunes, for the debts of the firms. Some of them, such as the 
National Bank, the Commercial Banking Company, the Dundee Commercial Bank, the 
Perth Banking Company, &c., have very numerous bodies of partners. Their affairs are 
uniformly conducted by a Board of directors, annually chosen by the shareholders. 

The Bank of Scotland began, as already stated, to issue 1/. notes so early as 1704; 
and their issue has since been continued without interruption. “ In Scotland,” to use 
the statement given in the Report of the Committee of the House of Commons of 1826 
on the Promissory Notes of Scotland and Ireland, “ the issue of promissory notes 
payable to the bearer on demand, for a sum of not less than 20s., has been at all times 
permitted by law ; nor has any act been passed limiting the period for which such issue 
shall continue legal in that country. In England , the issue of promissory notes for a 
less sum than 51. was prohibited by law from the year 1777 to the period of the Bank* 
Restriction in 1797. It has been permitted since 1797 ; and the permission will cease, 
as the law at present stands, in April, 1829.” 

There have been comparatively few bankruptcies among the Scotch banks. In 1793 
and 1825, when so many of the English provincial banks were swept off, there was not 
a single establishment in Scotland that gave way. This superior stability seems to be 
ascribable partly to the formation of so many banks with numerous bodies of partners, 
which tends to prevent any company with only a few partners, unless they are known 
to possess considerable fortunes, from getting paper into circulation ; partly to the less 
risk attending the business of banking in Scotland ; and partly to the facility afforded 
by the law of Scotland of attaching a debtor’s property, whether it consist of land or 
moveables, and making it available to the payment of his debts. 

In the Report already quoted, the last-mentioned topic is touched upon as follows: 
— “ The general provisions of the law of Scotland bearing upon this subject are cal- 
culated to promote the solidity of banking establishments, by affording to the creditor 
great facilities of ascertaining the pecuniary circumstances of individual partners, and 
by making the private fortunes of those partners available for the discharge of the 
obligations of the bank with which they are connected. There is no limitation upon 
the number of partners of which a banking company in Scotland may consist; and, ex- 
cepting in the case of the Bank of Scotland anti the two chartered banks, which have 
very considerable capitals, the partners of all banking companies are bound jointly and 
severally, so that each partner is liable, to the whole extent of his fortune, for the whole 
debts of the company. A creditor in Scotland is empowered to attach the real and 
heritable, as well as the personal estate of his debtor, for payment of personal debts, 
among which maybe classed debts due by bills and promissory notes; and recourse may 
be had, for the purpose of procuring payment, to each description of property at the 
same time. .Execution is not confined to the real property of a debtor merely during 
his life, but proceeds with equal effect upon that property after his decease. 

“ The law relating to the establishment of records gives ready means of procuring 
information with respect to the real and heritable estate of which any person in Scotland 
may be possessed. No purchase of an estate in that country is secure until the seisine 
(that is, the instrument certifying that actual delivery has been given) is put on record, 
nor is any mortage effectual until the deed is in like manner recorded. 

“ In the case of conflicting pecuniary claims upon real property, the preference is not 
regulated by the date of the transaction, but by the date of its record . These records are 
accessible to all persons ; and thus the public can with ease ascertain the effective means 
which a banking company possesses of discharging its obligations ; and the partners in 
that company are enabled to determine, with tolerable accuracy, the degree of risk and 
responsibility to which the private property of each is exposed.” 

Deposits. — As was previously observed, all the Scotch banks receive deposits of so 
low a value as 10/., and sometimes lower, and allow interest upon them. 

“ 'Hie interest,” say the committee, “ allowed by the Bank upon deposits varies, from 
time to time, according to the current rate of interest which money generally bears. 
At present (1826) the interest allowed upon deposits is 4 per cent.” (At this moment 
(1843) the interest allowed on deposits is 2^ per cent.) “ It has been calculated that 
the aggregate amount of the sums deposited with the Scotch banks amounts to about 
20,000,000/. or 21,000,000/.” (It is believed to be now (1843) little, if any thing, 
under 28,000,000 or 30,000,000/. ) “ The precise accuracy of such an estimate cannot 

of course be relied on. The witness by whom it was made thought that the amount 
of deposits could not be less than 16,000,000/., nor exceed 25,000,000/., and took an 
intermediate sum as the probable amount. Another witness, connected for many years 
with different banks in Scotland, and who has had experience of their concerns at 
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Stirling, Edinburgh, Perth, Aberdeen, and Glasgow, stated that more than one half of 
the deposits in the banks with which he had been connected were in sums from ten pounds 
to two hundred pounds. B^ng asked what class of the community it is that makes 
the small deposits, he gave the following answer ; from which it appears that the mode 
of conducting this branch of the banking business in Scotland has long given to that 
country many of the benefits derivable from the establishment of savings banks. 

“ Question. What class of the community is it that makes the smallest deposits ? — 
Answer. They are generally the labouring classes in towns like Glasgow : in country 
places, like Perth and Aberdeen, it is from servants and fishermen, and that class of the 
community, who save small sums from their earnings till they come to be a bank 
deposit. There is now a facility for their placing money in the Provident Banks, 
which receive money till the deposit amounts to 10/. When it comes to lO/. it is 
equal to the minimum of a bank deposit. The system of banking in Scotland is an 
extension of the Provident Bank system. Half-yearly or yearly those depositors come 
to the bank, and add the savings of their labour, with the interest that has accrued upon 
the deposits from the previous half-year or year, to the principal ; and in this way it 
goes on, without being at all reduced, accumulating (at compound interest) till the 
depositor is able either to buy or build a house, when it comes to be 100/., or 200/., or 
300/., or till he is able to commence business as a master in the line in which he has 
hitherto been a servant. A great part of the depositors of the bank are of that descrip- 
tion, and a great part of the most thriving of our farmers and manufacturers have 
arisen from such beginnings.” 

Cash Accounts , or Credits. — The loans or advances made by the Scotch banks arc 
either in the shape of discounts, or upon cash credits, or, as they are more commonly 
termed, cash accounts. 

This species of account does not differ in principle from an over-drawing account at 
a private banker’s in England. A cash credit is a credit given to an individual by a 
banking company for a limited sum, .seldom under lOO/. or 200/., upon his own security, 
and that of two or three individuals approved by the bank, who become sureties for its 
payment. 'Hit* individual who has obtained such a credit is enabled to draw the whole 
sum, or any part of it, when he pleases, replacing it, or portions of it, according as he 
finds it convenient ; interest being charged upon such part only as he draws out. “If 
a man borrows 5,000/. from a private hand, besides that it is not always to be found 
when required, he pays interest for it whether he be using it or not. His bank credit 
costs him nothing, except during the moment it is of service to him, and this circum- 
stance is of equal advantage as if he had borrowed money at a much lower rate of 
interest.” — ( Hume's Essay on the Balance of Trade.') This, then, is plainly one of the 
most commodious forms in which advances can be made. Cash credits are not, how- 
ever, intended to be a dead loan ; the main object of the banks in granting them is to 
get their notes circulated, and they do not grant them except to persons in business, or 
to those who are frequently drawing out and paying in money. 

'Hie system of cash credits has been very well described in the Report of the Lords* 
Committee of 182G on Scotch and Irish Banking. “ There is also,” say their lord- 
ships, “ one part of their system, which is stated by all the witnesses, (and, in the 
opinion of the committee, very justly stated,) to have had the best effects upon the 
people of Scotland , and particularly upon the middling and poorer classes of society, in 
producing and encouraging habits of frugality and industry. The practice referred to 
is that of cash credits. Any person who applies to a bank for a cash credit is called 
upon to produce two or more competent sureties, who are jointly bound ; and, after a 
full inquiry into the character of the applicant, the nature of his business, and the suf- 
ficiency of his securities, he is allowed to open a credit, and to draw upon the bank for 
the whole of its amount, or for such part as his daily transactions may require. To 
the credit of the account he pays in such sums as he may not have occasion to use, and 
interest is charged or credited upon the daily balance, as the case may be. From the 
facility which these cash credits give to all the small transactions of the country, and 
from the opportunities which they afford to persons, who begin business with little or 
no capital but their character, to employ profitably the minutest products of their 
industry, it cannot be doubted that the most important advantages are* derived to the 
whole community. The advantage to the banks who give these cash credits arises from 
the call which they continually produce for the issue of their paper, and from the 
opportunity which they afford for the profitable employment of part of their deposits. 
The banks are indeed so sensible that, in order to make this part of their business 
advantageous and secure, it is necessary that their cash credits should (as they express 
it) be frequently operated upon, that they refuse to continue them unless this implied 
condition be fulfilled. The total amount of their cash credits is stated by one witness 
to be 5,000,000/., of which the average amount advanced by the banks may be one 
third.** 
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The expense of a bond for a cash credit of 500/. is 4/. stamp duty, and a charge of 
from 5s. to 10$. 6d. per cent, for filling it up. 

I ; A Return of the Joint Stock Banks existing in Scotland, on the 6th of January, 1839; specifying 

the Date of the Kstablishmcnt of each Bank, the Number and Situation of its Branches (where it 
■ ■ has any), and the Number of Partners in each Bank, during each of the Years 1836, 1837, and 1838. 


Name of the Bank, and Situation of 
the Head Office. 


1. The Bank of Scotland 
Head office, Edinburgh. 


2. The Roja) Bank of Scotland 
Head office, Edinburgh. 

5. The British Linen Company 
Head office, Edinburgh. 


4. The Commercial Bank of Scot- 
land. 

Head office, Edinburgh. 


- The National Bank of Scotland - 
Head office, Edinburgh. 


6. The Aberdeen Bank 
Head oitice, Aberdeen. 

7. The Ayr Bank 
Head office, Avr. 

8- The Dundee Hanking Company 
Head office, Dundee. 

9. The Dundee I'nion Bank 
Head office, Dundee. 

10- The Glasgow Rank Company 
Head office, Glasgow. 

11. The Greenock Hank 
Head office, Greenock. 

12. The Leith Bank 
Head office, Leith. 

13. The Perth Banking Company 
Head office, Perth. 

14. The Renfrewshire Banking Com- 

pany. 

Head office, Greenock. 

15. The Aberdeen Town and County 

Bank. 

Head office, Aberdeen. 

15. The Arbroath Bank 
Head office, Arbroath. 

17. The Glasgow Union Banking 
Company. 

Head office, Glasgow. 


18. The Ayrshire Ranking Company 
Head office, Ayr. 

19. The Western Bank of Scotland - 
Head office, G lag vow. 


20. The Central Bank of Scotland 
Head office, Perth. 

21. The North of Scotland Banking 

Company. 

Head office, Aberdeen. 


22. The Clydesdale Banking Com- 

pany. 

Head office, Glasgow. 

23. The Southern Hank of Scotland - 
Head office, Dumfries. 

21. The Eastern Bank of Scotland* - 
Head office, Dundee. 

25. Edinburgh and I eith Bank 
' office. 


Year f Number of Branches, and Towns where Branches are 
when j established, 

esta- ! 
bliahed. No. 


Head office, Edinburgh. 


1717 

1746 


1825 

1830 


1831 

1832 


1831 

1 836 


1838 

1838 


Branches on 5th of January, 1839. 


1836. 1837. 1838. 


Banchory, Aberdeen, Fraserburgh, Cumnock, 
Kilmarnock, Avr, Whithorn, Dumfries, l>un. 
dee, Montrose, Dunfermline, Kirkaldy, St. An- 
drew's, Dunse, Lauder, Leith, Falkirk, Stirling, 
Glasgow, Airdrie, Strat haven, Haddington, 
Inverness, Kelso, Kirkcudbright, Perth, Stone- 
haven, Greenock, and Paisley. 

Greenock, Port Glasgow, Glasgow, Dundee, Dal- 
keith, l-cith, and Rothesay. 

Wishaw, Carlake, Glasgow, Hamilton, Golsnie, 

1 r vine. Paisley , Annan, Dumfries, Langholm, 
Sanquhar, I.eith, Aberdeen, Arbroath, Mon-* 
trose, Dundee, Brechin, Kerriemuir, Castle 
Douglas, Coldstream, Dunse, Cupar, Dunferm- 
line, Dunbar, Haddington, Elgin, Forres, Ha- 
wick, Jedburgh, Kelso, Melrose, Inverness, 
Fort William, Kingussie, Kinross, Newton 
iStewart, Stranraer, Wigtown, Peebles, Perth, 
Selkirk, Tain, lialfron, Stirlingshire, and ; 
Naim. j 

Coupar- A ngus, Invergordon, Tain, Aberdeen, i 
Peterhead, Tariff, Alloa, Dumfries, Annan, 
Beith, Mauchline, Glasgow, Hamilton, Lanark, I 
Higgar, Blairgowrie, Duinblane, Pitlochry, j 
Perth, Crieff, Campbeltown, Colinshurgh, 
Cupar, Kirkaldy, Newburgh, I. even. Dun- ! 
feruiline, Cromarty, iMlkrlih, la-ith, nluwl- j 
burgh, Dumbarton, Dunkeld, Elgin, Eye- ) 
moutfi, Falkirk, Stirling. Grangemouth, Gate- , 
house, Hawick, Kelso, Melrose, Inverness, 
Kilmarnock. Kirkwall, Linlithgow, Thurso, 
Wick, fhinbar, Banff, and Kincardine. 

Islay, Inverary, OUui, Sanquhar, Dumfries, 
Leith and Dalkeith, Aberdeen, Airdrie, Gla.s- 
gow. Bathgate, Anstruther, Burntisland, Kir- 
k-tldy, Banff, Castle Douglas, Dingwall, Stor- 
noway, Dundee, Montrose, Falkirk. Stirling, 
Forres, Grantown, Fort William, Inverness, 
Portree, Galashiels, Selkirkshire, Kelso, Jed- 
hurgh, Hawick, Kirkwall, Nairn, Perth, and 
Stroinness. 

Ellon, Tarland, Peterbead, Fraserburgh, Inve- 
rurv , Huntiy, Fochabers, Cullen, Banff, Keith, 
and Elgin. 

Troon, G a 1st on, Kilmarnock, Irrine, Maybole, 
and < iirvan. 

Forfar ------- 

Forfar, Arbroath, Montrose, and Breechln. 

Kirkaldy 

Glasgow, Port Glasgow, and Rothesay 

Musselburgh, Portolwl lo. Edinburgh, Dalkeith, 
Callender, Donne, Criotr, Galashiels, Stirling, 
Falkirk, and Stenhousenmir. 

Dunkeld, CrletT, and Cupar-Angu*. 

Port Glasgow, Glasgow, Invcrary, Campbeltown, 
and Rothesay. 

Wick, Thurso, Pultney-town, Huntiy, Ellon, 
Inverury, Peterhead, Dingwall, Stonehaven, 
Keith, and Golspie. 

Forfar ------- 


Lothian, Port < rlasgow, Neilston, inverary, 
Lochgilphead, Stranraer, lerwick, Ayr, Stew- 
arton, Heith, Alloa, Kincardine, Aurhti rmurh- 
tv, Bathgate, Linlithgowshire, Strathaven, 
Moffat, and Thornhill. 

A rdrossan, Girran, Maybole, Kilmarnock, Irvine, 
Saltcoats, and Cumnock. 

Coatbridge, Airdrie, Hamilton, Lanark, Kirkin- 
tilloch. North Berwick. Haddington, Cample, 
Kilsyth, Dairy, Largs, Greenock, Paisley, I/och- 
winnoch, Edinburgh, Musselburgh, Portobello, 
Dumfries, Locherbie, Alloa, anti Blairgowrie. 

Aherfeldy, Aucbterarder, Pitlochry, Dunkeld, 
Kill in, Crieff", Newburgh, and Fifeshlre. 

Fraserburgh, A Iford, Tarland, Huntley, Turriff- 
Ellon, Old Deer, Htrlchen, Old Meldrum, In- 
verunr, Inchkeith, Dufftown, A bereherder, 
Macduff, Banff, Elgin, Tain, and Inver- 
gordon. 

Edinburgh • • - - • » 


Newton Stewart, Whithorn, Stranraer, Ixrrkerbie, 
and New Galloway, (now, 1 843,) merged In the 
Edinburgh and iatith Bank). 

Edinburgh - 


Being charter- 
ed banks, these 
make no return 
of partners. 


122 

163 

189 

10 

11 

11 

67 

51 

52 

79 

80 

82 

27 

30 

28 

(Priv 

ate B 

auk.) 

9 

9 


185 

182 

D2 

(Prlv 

ate B 

ank ) 

470 

474 

491 

81 

83 

80 

483 

484 

508 

98 

104 

97 

497 

454 

469 

469 

402 

465 

830 

833 

1,564 


731 

818 

* * 

* * 

226 


. . 

774 

* * 

- - 

785 


Sets. — No. 1- being established by Act of Parliament, and Nos. !. 3, 4, and 5. Incorporated try Royal Charter, do not require, 
to lodge List of Partners, In pursuance of the Act 7 Geo. 4. c. 67. The date of establishments of Nos. 6, 7, H, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, and 16. not ascertained, but licensed to issue Notes in the year 1808, when the Licence Duties were first Imposed. 
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Circulation, Sfc. — The total number of notes in circulation in Scotland at present 
(1843) is about 3,500,000/., of which about two thirds are under 51. 

The Scotch banks draw on London at 20 days’ date. This is denominated the. par 
of exchange between London and Kdinburgh. 

By the act 9 Geo. 4. c. 65., to restrain the negotiation in England of Scotch or 
Irish promissory notes and bills under 51., it is enacted, that if any body politic or cor-* 
porate, or person, shall, after the 5th of April, 1829, publish, utter, negotiate, or trans- 
fer, in any part of England, any promissory or other note, draft, engagement, or under- 
taking, payable on demand to the bearer, for any sum less than 51., purporting to have 
been made or issued in Scotland or Ireland, every such body politic or corporate, or 
person, shall forfeit for every such offence not more than 20/. nor less than 51. 

Nothing contained in this act applies to any draft or order drawn by any person on 
his or her banker, or on any person acting as such banker, for the payment of money 
held by such banker or person for the use of the person by whom such draft or order 
shall be drawn. 


V. Banks (Irish). 

“ In no country, perhaps,” says Sir Henry Parnell, “ has the issuing of paper money 
been carried to such an injurious excess as in Ireland. A national bank was established 
in 1783, with similar privileges to those of the Bank of England, in respect to the 
restriction of more than 6 partners in a bank ; and the injury that Ireland has sustained 
from the repeated failure of banks may be mainly attributed to this defective regula- 
tion. Ilad the trade of banking been left as free in Ireland as it is in Scotland, the 
want of paper money that would have arisen with the progress of trade would, in all 
probability, have been supplied by joint-stock companies, supported with large capitals, 
and governed by wise and effectual rules. 

“ In 1797, when the Bank of England suspended its payments, the same privilege 
was extended to Ireland ; and after this period the issues of the Bank of Ireland were 
rapidly increased. In 1797, the amount of the notes of the Bank of Ireland in circu- 
lation was 621,917/. ; in 1810, 2,266,471/. ; and in 1814, 2,986,999/. 

“ These increased issues led to corresponding increased issues by the private banks, 
of which the number was 50 in the year 1804. The consequence of this increase of 
paper was a great depreciation of it ; the price of bullion and guineas rose to 10 per 
cent, above the mint price, and the exchange with London became as high as 18 per 
cent., the par being 8^. This unfavourable exchange was afterwards corrected, not by 
any reduction in the issues of the Bank of Ireland, but by the depreciation of the Bri- 
tish currency in the year 1810, when the exchange between London and Dublin settled 
again at about par. 

“ The loss that Ireland has sustained by the failure of banks may be described in a 
few words. It appears by the Report of the Committee on Irish Exchanges in 1804, 
that there were at that time in Ireland 50 registered banks. Since that year a great 
many more have been established; but the whole have failed, one after the other, involv- 
ing the country from time to time in immense distress, with the following exceptions : 
— first, a few that withdrew from business; secondly, four banks in Dublin; thirdly, 
three at Belfast ; and, lastly, one at Mallow. These eight banks, with the New Pro- 
vincial Bank, and the Bank of Ireland, are the only banks now existing in Ireland. 

“ In 1821, in consequence of 1 1 banks having failed nearly at the same time in the 
preceding year in the south of Ireland, government succeeded in making an arrange- 
ment with the Bank of Ireland, by which joint-stock companies were allowed to be 
established at a distance of 50 miles (Irish) from Dublin, and the Bank was permitted 
to increase its capital 500,000/. The act of 1 & 2 Geo. 4. c. 72. was founded on this 
agreement. 

“ But ministers having omitted to repeal in this act various restrictions on the trade 
of banking that had been imposed by 33 Geo. 2. c. 14. no new company was formed.' 
In 1824 a party of merchants of Belfast, wishing to establish a joint-stock company, 
petitioned parliament for the repeal of this act of Geo. 2., and an act was accordingly 
passed in that session repealing some of the most objectionable restrictions of it (the 
5 Geo. 4. c. > in Mp ]r ~ 

“ In consequeneeof this act the Northern Bank of Belfast was converted into a joint- 
stock company, with a capital of 500,000/., and commenced business on the 1st of 
January, 1825. But the remaining restrictions of S3 Geo. ^ and certain provisions 
contained in the new acts of 1 & 2 Geo. 3. and 5 Geo. 4., oiKructed the progress of 
this company, and they found it necessary to apply to government to remove them ; 
and a bill was accordingly introduced which would have repealed all the obnoxious 
clauses of the 33 Geo. 2., had it not been so altered in the committee as to leave several 
of them in force. In 1825 the Provincial Bank of Ireland commenced business, with 
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a capital of 2,000,000/. ; and the llank of Ireland has of late established branches in 
all the principal towns in Ireland. 

“ The losses that have been sustained in Ireland by abusing the power of issuing 
paper have been so great, that much more is necessary to be done, by way of protecting 
the public from future loss, than the measure proposed last session (1826) by ministers 
of abolishing small notes, and the measure already adopted of allowing joint-stock com- 
panies to be established in the interior of the country. As the main source of the evil 
consists in the interference of the law in creating a national bank with exclusive privi- 
leges, the first step that ought to be taken for introducing a good system into Ireland is 
the getting rid of such a hank, and opening tlie trade of banking in Dublin. The next 
measure should be the requiring of each bank to give security for the amount of paper 
that is issued ; for after the experience of the ignorance with which the Irish banks have 
conducted their business, and the derangement of the natural course of the trade by the 
long existence of the Hank of Ireland, it would be unwise to calculate upon a sound 
system of banking speedily supplanting that which has been established. 

“ Under the circumstances in which Ireland is placed, nothing would so much contri- 
bute to her rapid improvement in wealth as the introducing of the Scotch plan of cash 
credits, and of paying interest on deposits. Hy cash credits, the capital which now exists 
would be rendered more efficient, and the pay ing of interest on small deposits would lead 
to habits of economy, and to the more rapid accumulation of new capital.” — ( Observa- 
tions on Paper Money, §*c. , by Sir Henry Parnell , pp. 171 — 177.) 

The capital of the Hank of Ireland at its establishment in 1 783 amounted to 600,000/. ; 
but it has l>een increased at various periods, and has, since 1821, amounted to 3,000,0007. 
At present no bank having more than 6' partners can be established any where within 
50 Irish miles of Dublin, nor is any such bank allowed to draw bills upon Dublin for 
less than 50/., or at a shorter date than 6 months. 'Iliis enactment scorns to amount to 
a virtual prohibition of the drawing of such bills. 'ITie Hank of Ireland draws on 
London at 10 days’ date. She neither grants casli credits, nor allows any interest on 
deposits. She discounts at the rate of 51. per cent. 

In 1828 the currency of Ireland was assimilated to that of Great Hritain. Previously 
to that period the currency of the former was 8^ per cent, less valuable than that of the 
latter. 

Subjoined is 


A Statement exhibiting the Amount of the Liabilities and of the Assets of the Bank of Ireland on the 

20th February, IH41. 


Liabilitii*. 

Am>U. 

£ £ 

je 

Circulation : 

Securities : 

-£*5 and above - 1 ,833,500 

Public 2,772,200 

Under .... 1,411,000 

Private, viz. £ 

3,241,500 

Notes and bills discounted 2,580.800 

Deposits : j 

All other private securities 597,100 

Public - 894.400 

3,177,900 

Private, and sundry balances 1,805,100 

Specie ------ 1,110,300 

2,099,500 j 


-£*5,944,000 I 

-£*7,006,400 

[ Kxcess of Assets over Liabilities £\ ,122,400, exclusive of the capital of the Bank. | 


Provincial Punk of Ireland. — This important establishment was, as already stated, 
founded in 1825. Its subscribed capital consists of 2,000,000/., divided into 20,000 
shares of lOO/. each, of which 25 per cent., or 500,000/. , has been paid lip. Its head 
office is in I^ondon ; and at present it has subordinate offices in Cork, Limerick, 
Clonmel, Londonderry, Sligo, Wexford, Waterford, Belfast, Galway, Armagh, 
Athlone, Coleraine, Kilkenny, Hallina, Tralee, Youghall, Knniskillen, Monaghan, 
Hanbridge, and Ballymena. The last 5 have been opened since 1831. 'Die entire 
management of the establishment is vested in the court of directors in London. r Hie 
business of the branch banks is conducted, under the control of the head office, by the 
managers, with the advice and assistance of 2 or more gentlemen of respectability in 
the district, each holding 10 shares in the bank. The business consists of discounting 
bills; granting cash credits after the manner of the Scotch banks; receiving deposits, 
on which interest, varying according to circumstances, is allowed ; in drawing and 
giving letters of credit on other places of Ireland, Great Hritain, Ik c. ; and of other 
details incident to banl^u^. It has had several pretty severe runs to sustain. In the 
course of a single weSFT in October, 1828, about 1,000,000/. in gold was sent from 
Kngland to Ireland on account of the Provincial Hank ! This prompt and ample 
supply effectually maintained the credit of the establishment, and did much to restore 
confidence. 

The notes of the Provincial Bank have always been payable at the places where they 
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are issued. The Bank of Ireland began to establish branches in 1825 ; but the notes 
issued by her branches were not, at first, payable except at the head office in Dublin. 
This distinction, which tended to throw the principal pressure of runs in the country 
on the Provincial Bank and other private companies, was abolished by the act 9 Geo. 4. 
Several joint-stock banks have been established in Ireland since 1825, especially in 
1836. But the greatest of these, the Agricultural and Commercial Bank, which had 
nearly 4,000 partners and 28 branches, was in no long time obliged to suspend pay- 
ments, and is now in the course of having its affairs wound up. Some of the others 
have also been abandoned. There are comparatively few private banks in Ireland. 


III. — A Return of Joint Stock Banks existing in Ireland on the 5th day of January, 1830 ; apecIfVing the 
Date of the Establishment of each Hank, the Number and Situation of its Branches, and the Number 
of Partners in each Hank, in the Years 1836, 1837, and 1838. 


Number of Partner*. J 

183G. 

1837. 

1838. 

643 

707 

728 

210 

204 

195 

286 

285 

280 

250 

290 

463 

520 

554 

684 

2,656 

3,892 

3,673 

465 

391 

487 

416 

446 

571 

434 

451 

618 

393 

417 

589 

429 

456 

620 

411 

444 

609 

836 

789 

679 

304 

363 

92 

324 

; : 

415 

379 

530 

546 


The Hibernian Joint Stock 
Company. 

The Provincial Hank of Ire- 
land. 


The Northern Hanking Com- 
pany. 


The Belfast Company 


The National Bank of Ireland 


The Limerick National Hank 
of Ireland. 

The Agricultural nnd Com- 
mercial Hank of Ireland. 


The Clonmel National Bank 
The Carrick-on-Suir National 
Bank. 

The Waterford National 

Bank. 

The Wexford nnd Enniscor- 
thy National Bank. 

The Tipperary National 

Bank. 

The Tralee National Hank - 
The Ul»ter Banking Company 


The Royal Bank of Ireland - 
The Southern Hank of Ire- 
land. 

The Cork National Hank 
The Kilkenny National Hank 


June 1 823 
Sept. 1825 


31 Dec. 1825 


84 Jan. 1835 


17 Aug. 1835 
28 Oct. 1834 


May 1836 

Mny 1836 


80 

21 

23 May 1836 

24 May 1836 

26 May 1836 

27 May 1836 
15 April 1836 


17 March 1837 
7 June 1837 


by special 


5 

28 


Year ending 5th of January, 1839. 

Situation of Branches. 

Act, 5 Geo. 4. c. 159 

Armagh, Athione, BaJlina, Bally- 
menu, Baity shannon, Banhridge, 
Uandnn, Belfast, Cavan, Clon- 
mel, Coleraine, Cork, Cootehill, 
Downpatrick, Dungannon, Dun- 
gar veil , Ennis, Enniskillen, Gal- 
way, Kilkenny, Limerick, l.on- 
dohderry, Lurgnn, Mallow, Mo- 
naghan, Moncymore, Omagh, 
Parsonstown, Sligo, Strahane, 
Tralee, Waterford, Wexford, 
and Youghal. 

Armagh, Ballymena, Belfast, Car- 
rick torgus, Coleraine, Downpa- 
trick, Lishum, Ia>ndonderry, 
Lurgan, M agherafel t , and New- 
tonlimavady. 

Armagh, Halivmena, Ballymoney, 
Belfast, Coleraine, Cookstown, 
Derry, Dungannon, Lame, Lur- 
gan, Magherafelt, Monaghan, 
Newtonlimavady, New tow nurds, 
Portadown, Strahane, Tandera- 
gee. 

Athione, Ballinasloe, Baltina, Ba- 
nagher, Hoyle, Castlebar, Castle- 
rea, Galway, Jyongford, Lough- 
rea, Moate, Roscommon, Sligo, 
Tuam, nnd Westport. 

Charleville, Ennis, Kilrush, Lime- 
rick, and Kathkeale. 

Armagh, Belfast, Boyle, Castlebar, 
Clones, Cork, Dungannon, Ennis- 
corthy, Kermoy, Galway, Kil- 
kenny, Killarney Limerick, 
Londonderry, Mallow, Nenagh, 
Parsonstown, Roscommon, Kos- 
crea, Skihbereen, Sligo, Strokes- 
towti, Thomastown, Thurles, 
Tipperary, Tralee, Tuam, and 
Waterford. 

Cashel, Clonmel, and Thurles 

Carrick-on-Suir - 


Enniscorthy and Wexford - 

Permov, Mitchelstown, Nenagh, 
Roscrea, and Tipperary. 

Cahirciveen, Dingle, Kanturk, Kil- 
lamey, Tarbeit, and Tralee. 

Antrim, Armagh, liailvmonev, 
Banhridge, Belfast, Cootehill, 
Downpatrick, Enniskillen, and 
I.urgan. 

Dublin - 


Cork 

Kilkenny 


VI. Banks (Foreign). 

To attempt giving any detailed account of the principal foreign banks would very 
far exceed our limits ; we shall therefore only notice a few of the more celebrated. 

The Bank of Venice seems to have been the first banking establishment in Europe. 
It was founded so early as 1171, and subsisted till the subversion of the republic in 
1797. It was essentially a deposit bank ; and its bills bore at all times a premium or 
agio over the current money of the city. 

The Bank of Amsterdam was established in 1659. It was a deposit bank ; and pay- 
ments were made by writing off sums from the account of^|e individual to those of 
another. According to the principles on which the bank ^Hs established, it should 
have had at all times in its coffers bullion equal to the full amount of the claims upon 
if. But the directors privately lent about 10,500,000 florins to the states of Holland 
and Friesland. This circumstance transpired when the French invaded Holland, and 
caused the ruin of the bank. 
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The Bank^of the Netherlands was established in 1814. It is formed on the model of 
the Hank of England ; and has the exclusive privilege of issui^ notes. The originul 
capital of 5,000,000 florins was doubled in 1819. The king Tiolds one tenth of the 
aharesf 'flie affairs of the bank are managed by a president, secretary, and 5 directors, 
who are chosen every 6 months, but may be indelinitely re-elected. . This bank discounts 
bills of exchange with three responsible signatures ; it takes continuations on stock, and 
sometimes lends on bullion at such a rate of interest and to such an extent as may be 
agreed upon. It occasionally, also, makes loans on merchandise, but never at less than 
5 per cent. Its notes vary from 1,000 florins to 2 5 florins; that is, from 83J^/. to 
The dividends have varied from 8 to 7 per cent. The shares are each 1,000 florins. 
The responsibility of the shareholders is limited to the amount of their stock. Its ori- 
ginal charter, which was limited to 25 years, was prolonged in 1838 for 25 years more. 

The Bank of Hamburgh is a deposit bank, and its affairs are managed according to a 
system that insures the fullest publicity. It receives no deposits in coin, but only in 
bullion of a certain degree of fineness. It charges itself with the bullion at the rate of 
442 schillings the mark, and issues it at the rate of 444 schilling; being a charge of 
|ths, or nearly k per cent., for its retention. It advances money on jewels to jjths of 
their value. Ine city is answerable for all pledges deposited with the bank ; they n^iv 
be sold by auction, if they remain 1 year and 6* weeks without any interest being paid. 
If the value be not claimed within 3 years, it is forfeited to the poor. The llank of 
Hamburgh is universally admitted to l»e one of the best managed in Europe. 

The Bank of France was founded in 1803. The exclusive privilege of issuing notes 
payable to bearer was granted to it for 40 years, and was continued by a law passed 
in 1840 till 1867. This law was preceded by a very able Report, drawn up by 
M. Uufaure, in which, among other questions, the policy of having only one bank 
of issue in Paris is examined, and decided in the affirmative. The capital of the bank 
consisted at first of 45,000,000 fr. ; but it was subsequently increased to 90,000,000 fr., 
divided into 90,000 shares or actions of 1,(XX) fr. each. Of these shares 67,900 are in 
the hands of the public: 22,100 having been purchased up by the bank out of her 
profits were subsequently cancelled ; so that her capital consists at present of (>7,900,000 
fr. (2,716,000/.) exclusive of a reserve fund of 10,000,000 fr. represented by 500, OCX) fr. 

5 per cent, rentes. Hie capital of the bank was divided on the 1st of January, 1840, 
among 4,207 shareholders. The notes issued by the bank are for I, (XX) and* 500 fr. 
'Hie dividend varies from 4 to 5 per cent. Bonuses of 200 fr. and 132 fr. a share 
were paid out of this reserve to the shareholders in 1820 and 1831. No bills are 
discounted that have more than three months to run. The customary rate of discount, 
is 4 per cent., but it varies according to circumstances. 'Hie discounts in 1839 
amounted to 1,188,719,400 fr., of which 136,640,000 fr. were by the bank’s brAWjhcs. 
At an average of the 1 O years ending with 1838, the bank notes in circulation amounted 
to 213,730,000 fr. , and the average amount of the specie in reserve in the bank’s coffers 
during the same period amounted to 188,706,000 fr. 'Hie bank is obliged to open a 
compte courant for every one who requires it, and performs services for those who 
have such accounts similar to those rendered by the private banks of Eondon to their 
customers. She is not allowed to charge any commission upon current accounts, so 
that her only remuneration arises out of the use of the money placed in her hands by 
the individuals whose payments she makes. This branch of the business is said not to be 
profitable. 'Hie bank advances money on pledges of different kinds, such as foreign 
coin or bullion, government or other securities, &c. It also undertakes the care of 
valuable articles, as plate, jewels, title-deeds, Zvc. 'Hie charge is £ per cent, of the 
value of each deposit for every period of 6 months or under. 

The administration of the bank is vested in a council-general of 20 members, viz. a 
governor and deputy governor, nominated by the king; and 15 directors and 3 censors, 
chosen by the general body of the shareholders. 'Hie institution is extremely well 
managed, and enjoys unlimited credit. We beg to subjoin 


A Statement of tho Tdahilitics and Assets of the Bank of France, on the 2. r >th of December, 1*42, deduced 
from the Official Statement of the Situation of the Bank published in the Monitcur. 


Liabilities. 


.. , Franc*. Cent*. 

Bank note* in circulation ... <tO 

Due on Treasury account* current - 136,1 02,890 

Ditto on account* current of merchants - 37,71 E ,930 42 

Dejxmi t note* payable at sight - - 2,01*»,000 0 

Dividend* becoming due ... 5,219,1*2 73 

Outstanding draft* of branch ba(~* - 452,762 9i 

Due on sundry head* - - 1,271 ,827 3 


407,923,211 71 

Balance, being the capita! of the Bank, 
coniltUnft of 67,0*10 share* (11941*. 2 5c. 
per share) ----- 81,000,000 0 


488,023,211 71 


Assets. 


Cash in hand - . - . ,, / 

Commercial bills discounted 
Advance* made on (h>i>o*lU of bullion 
Advance* made on deiMmits of public se 
cur i tie* 

To 1>« received on accounts current 
Capital of branch banks 
Hesorve according to law at par 
Cash vested in public securities 
Hotel and furniture of the bank 
Sundries - 


Francs. Cent*. 
197,233,647 7* 

158,324,772 45 

4,720,600 0 

10,497.032 50 
27,788,541 99 

20.000. 000 O 

10.000. 000 O 
50,201,736 lO 

4,000,000 0 

136,880 65 


488,923,211 71 
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Commercial Operations of the Bank of France during the Last Quarter of IA42.* 

Franc;*. Francs. 

Commercial bills discounted - - 250,090, 600 Received from the Trcantry - - - 1 19, 100,0 00 

L ash advanced on bullion - - 7.085,000 Paid to the Treasury - ?. 114,258,400 

'ash advanced on public securities - - 9,702,500 Gash received - ... ‘J4, 530,000 

Ca'.h received on sundry accounts - - 1,000,039,500 Hills received ..... 497,505,500 

Gash paid on ditto - .... 1,003,550,700 Cash paid - - 582,180,500 

(For farther information as to the? Bank of France, see the Report of M. Dufaure, already referred to, 
in the Appendix (p. 3* F »fi.) of the Report of 1840 on Banks of Issue ; with the Comptes Ilendus of different 
I ears ; tno returns in the Moniteur, ike.) 

Banks have also been established in Berlin, Copenhagen, Vienna, and Petersburg. 
Those who wish for detailed information with respect to these establishments, may 
consult the -4th vol. of the Covrs iV Kconornie Politique of M. Storch, which contains a 
Tood account of the paper money of the different Continental states. The objects we 
nave in view will be accomplished by laying before our readers the following details 
with respect to the (Commercial Bank of Russia, established in 1818 : — 

This bank receives deposits in gold and silver, foreign as well as Russian coin, and in 
bars and ingots. It has a department for transferring the sums deposited with it, on 
the plan of the Hamburgh Bank. It discounts bills, and lends money on deposits of 
merchandise of Russian produce or origin. Its capital consists of 8,571,429 silver 
rubles. It is administered by a governor and 4 directors, appointed by government ; 
■u id 4 directors, elected by the commercial body of Petersburg. The property 
in the bank is protected against all taxation, sequestration, or attachment ; and it is 
mac ted, that subjects of countries with which Russia may be at war shall be entitled at 
ill times to receive ^ack their deposits without any reservation. It is also declared, 
that at no time shall the bank be called upon for any part of its capital to assist the 
government. All deposits must be made for 6 months at least, and be repayable at or 
before that period, and not be less than 5(X) paper rubles : sums so deposited to pay 
\ per cent. fhe deposits, if in bars, ingots, or foreign specie, are estimated in Russian 
diver coin, anil so registered in the attestation; and if not demanded back within 15 
Jays of the expiration of (i months, or the necessary premium paid for the prolongation, 
the owner loses the right of claiming his original deposit, and must take its estimated 
ralue in Russian silver coin. No bills are discounted that have less than 8 days or 
more than (> months to run. 'lTie rate of discount is 6 per cent. No interest is 
lllowed on money deposited in the bank, unless notice be given that it will be allowed 
to lie for a year, and 3 months’ notice bo given of the intention to draw it out, when 
six per cent, interest is allowed. This bank has branches at Archangel, Moscow, 
Odessa, Riga, &c. 

tty its capital and deposits, which in 1 839 amounted 

If* 1,88 1, 839 silver rhlg., the Uank effected in that 
year the fellow in# operations : — 

Rids. Cop. 

1. Repayments on deposits in transfer - 21,966,101 45 

2. Transfers fVom one city to another - 19,988,313 95 

3. Drafts purchased .... 3,332,001 01 

4. Repayment of deposits at interest • 3I,925,77G 91 

5. Discount of hills of exchange - - 17,217,511 7 

13. Advances on deposits of merchandise - 1,3-18,601 6S 

American Banks . — The system of banking in America has attracted a great deal of at- 
tention in this country ; principally, perhaps, from the extent to which English capital 
has been embarked in it ; but partly, also, from the peculiar principles on which k has 
been founded, and the mode in which it has been conducted. And certainly it deserves 
to be carefully studied and meditated, were it only for the incontcstible evidence which it 
affords that, how flourishing soever in other respects, a country cursed with a vicious bank- 
ing system may be every now and then involved in the greatest difficulties, and reduced 
almost to a state of bankruptcy. Considering the peculiarly favourable circumstances 
under which the United States are placed, the boundless extent of their fertile and 
unoccupied lands, the lightness of their public burdens, and the intelligence, enterprise, 
and economy of the people, it might be presumed that distress and bankruptcy would be all 
but unknown in the Union, and that she would be exempted from those revulsions which 
so seriously affect less favourably situated communities. But the very reverse of all this is 
the fact : discredit and bankruptcy are incomparably more prevalent in America than in 
any European country ; and all sorts of industrious undertakings and monied fortunes are 
^infinitely more seopre in Russia, and even in Turkey, than in the United States ! This 
anomalous and apparently inexplicable state of things is entirely a consequence of the 
American banking system, which seems to combine within itself every thing that can 
make it an engine of unmixed evil. Had a committee of clev^p men been selected- to 
devise means by which the public might be tempted to engage in all manner of absurd 
projects, and be most easily duped and swindled, we do not know that they could have 
hit upon any thing half so likely to effect their object as the existing American banking 
system. It has no one redeeming quality about it, but is from beginning to end a 
compound of quackery and imposture. Our own banking system is bad enough, 


Rbls. Con- 

i 7- Advances on the notes of other banks - 650,001 13 

I 8. Discount of notes of the Lombard - 1,928,571 43 

9. Advanced on fixed pro|>erty by branch at 

Ivictl .... . 171,070 SO 

The nett protit during the same year amounted to 656,501 
Kilv. rids., and the reserve capital of the hank was then also 
1,279,976 sitv. rbls. — (See Sup|i. to the Journal <ie St. I'ctert - 
hourg for 1839, p. 87.) 
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certainly ; but it is as superior to the American as can well be imagined. A radical 
reform of the latter, or, if that cannot be effected, its entire suppression, would be the 
greatest boon that can be conferred on the Union, and would be no small advantage 
to every nation with which the Americans have any intercourse. 

The American banks are all joint-stock associations. But instead of the partners 
being liable, as in England, for the whole amount of the debts of the banks, they are 
in general liable only for the amount of their shares, or for some fixed multiple thereof. 
It is needless to dwell on the temptation to commit fraud held out by this system, 
which has not a single countervailing advantage to recommend it. The worthlessness 
of the plan on which the hanks are founded was evinced by the fact, that between 1811 
and the 1st of May, 1830, no fewer than 195 banks became altogether bankrupt, 
many of them paying only an insignificant dividend ; and this exclusive of a much 
greater number that stopped for a while, and afterwards resumed payments, — ( Report 
from Secretary of the Treasury of the United States , 12th Eebruary, 1841.) The 
wide-spread mischief resulting from such a* state of things led to the devising of 
various complicated schemes for insuring the stability and prudent management of 
banks ; but, as they all involved regulations which it was impossible to enforce, they 
have been practically worse than useless. In Massachusetts, for example, it was provided 
that no bank for the issue of notes should go into operation in any way until at least 
half its capital stock had been paid in gold and silver into the bank, and been lodged 
in its coffers, a mV seen in them bv inspectors appointee! for that purpose; and the 
cashier of every hank was hound to make specific returns once a year of its debts 
and assets, on being required to do so by the secretary of state. But our readers need 
hardly be told that these elaborately contrived regulations are really good for nothing, 
unless it be to afford an easy mode of cheating and defrauding the public. Instances 
have occurred of banks having borrowed an amount of dollars equal to half their capital 
for ft single day , and of such dollars having been examined by the inspectors appointed 
for that purpose, and reported by them, and sworn by a majority of the directors, to 
l>e the first instalment paid by the stockholders of the bank, and intended to remain in 
it ! — ( 'Gouge's Paper Money and Banking in the United States, ) We do not of course 
imagine that such disgraceful instances can he of common occurrence; but what is to 
be thought of a system which permits a company for the issue of paper money, founded 
on such an abominable fraud, to enter on business with a sort of public attestation of 
its respectability? The publicity, too, to which the American banks are subject is 
injurious rather than otherwise. Those who are so disposed may easily manufacture 
such returns as they think most suitable to their views ; and the more respectable 
hanks endeavour, for a month or two previously to the period when they have to inajic 
their returns, to increase the amount of bullion in their coffers by temporary loalfs, and 
all manner of devices. The whole system is, in fact, bottomed on the most vicious 
principles. But it is unnecessary, after what has recently occurred, to insist further 
upon the gross and glaring defects of American banking. Perhaps no instance is to 
be found in the history of commerce of such a wanton over-issue of paper as took 
place in the United States in 1835 and 1 836. 'Die result was such as every man of 
sense might have anticipated. The revulsion to which it necessarily led, after producing 
a frightful extent of bankruptcy and suffering in all parts of the Union, compelled, in 
May, 1837, every bank within the States, without, we believe, a single exception, to 
suspend specie payments! In 1838, such of them as were not entirely swept off resumed 
specie payments; but in 1839, by far the larger number of them, with the Bank of the 
United States at their head, again suspended payments ; and this institution, with many 
of the others, has been found to be altogether insolvent. 

It is stated, in the Report referred to above by the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, that between 1830 and 1840, 150 banks, having an aggregate capital of 
45,000,000 dol., became entirely insolvent; and it farther appears that between the date 
of the above Report and the 1st of ‘September, 1842, no fewer than 161 additional banks 
had failed, having (including the Bank of the United States) an aggregate capital of 
132,362,339 dol., with notes in circulation to the amount of 43,320,554 dol. (See 
the list of these banks in Downe's American Almanac for 1843, pp. 293—295.) And if 
we add to the losses thus occasioned the depression in the value of the stocks of the 
other banks and the diminution of their circulation, the bankruptcy of a vast number* 
of railway, canal, and other joint-stock associations, the discredit of the stocks of 
most of the States, the avowed bankruptcy of some of those most able to pay their 
debts and the violent ^>ock given to all private credit, we may form some faint idea 
of the injury inflicted on the Union by this revulsion. But the loss to individuals 
in a pecuniary point of view, vast as it has been, is nothing to the influence of 
this wretched system on public morals. It bids fair to convert the whole people of 
America into a nation of gamblers and swindlers. “ The greatest injury to society,’* 
fr-he American* Almanac, “ resulting from this state of things, is in the 
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upheaving of the elements of social order, and the utter demoralization of men by the 
temptation to speculation, which ends in swindling to retain ill-gotten riches. In 
illustration, the journal of Banking chronicles thirty odd millions of plunder by bank 
defalcations in this single revulsion, as far as they have been discovered and have reached 
the eye of the editor.” — (P. 257.) 

Here the writer stops; but he might have added, that “ swindling to retain ill-gotten 
riches” is no longer confined to bank clerks and bank agents. It infyets ami pollutes 
every order of society. The repudiating legislatures of Pennsylvania and other states 
may come into competition for the palm of dishonesty with the worst agents of the 
worst banking schemes in the Union. 

The United States Bank, originally incorporated by Congress in 181 6 for 20 years, 
liad a paid-up capital of 85,000,000 dollars, or of more than seven millions sterling. 
The question, whether the charter should be renewed, was debated with extraordinary 
vehemence in all parts of the Union. The then president. General Jackson, was vio- 
lently opposed to the re-incorporation o^the bank ; and rejected a bill for that purpose 
that had been approved by the other branches of the legislature. He also followed 
up this blow by removing the government deposits from the bank in 1888. But, 
notwithstanding this hostility on the part of the executive government, the credit of the 
institution continued unimpaired; and, in 1885 and 1888, the Bank of the United 
States, like other banks in the Union, made enormous additions to her issues; 
which went on increasing till the issue of the famous treasury circular of the 11th of 
July, 1886, directing that all deposits of money on sales of public lands ( the speculations 
in which had been pushed to an unprecedented extent) should be paid in specie. This 
may be said to have been the first step in that extraordinary reaction that has overspread 
America with public and private bankruptcy, and from the effects of which she lias not 
yet recovered (1848), and will not speedily recover. 

But, despite the opposition of the pres^ont, the Bank of the United States succeeded, 
in 1886, in obtaining a charter of incorporation from the legislature of Pennsylvania. 
But there can be no doubt that its capital had been seriously impaired before it received 
this charter; and this diminution of its strength, combined with the reckless improvi- 
dence with which it made advances on state stocks, the stocks of public companies, and 
the cotton and other products of private individuals, completed its ruin. We have seen 
no very late statement of its affairs on which we should be inclined to place any reli- 
ance ; but it is certain that the bankruptcy is of the very worst description, and that 
all, or nearly all, the capital belonging to the bank has been lost. 

Out of the. 850,000 shares into which the capital stock of the Bank of the United 
States was divided, it is understood that in the latter period of its existence about 
81,000 were held by foreigners, and mostly by Englishmen. The question, whether 
the charter will be adequate to protect these parties in their limited liability, is one 
that may not improbably be mooted, should tlie bank not be able to discharge the 
various claims upon licr. If they are protected, we incline to think that the sooner the 
law is changed the better. 

Had the United States Bank not opened an agency office here, the case would have 
been different; but having opened an office, and transacted a large amount of business 
in Uondon, it became to all intents and purposes an English establishment ; and the 
partners belonging to it in England must, one should think, be amenable to English 
law, and not to the law of Pennsylvania. If this be not the case, it will necessarily follow 
that any institution, though consisting wholly of Englishmen, that obtained a charter 
from any foreign state, even though it were not generally known that it was chartered, 
as the foreign law might not require this to be divulged, might open places of business 
in Uondon and Uiverpool, and, after getting some hundreds of thousands of pounds into 
debt, might suspend payments, and laugh tit the credulous dupes they had reduced to 
beggary and ruin. The legislature of England has wisely refused to allow of partnerships 
(excepting in extraordinary cases) being instituted here with limited responsibility, being 
well convinced that, despite every possible precaution, they would be sure, in many 
instances, to be perverted to the basest purposes. And is it to be endured that foreigners 
should acquire privileges in this country denied to natives ? or that foreign governments 
should have power to organise and establish institutions amongst us on a principle which 
parliament justly regards almost objectionable ? If the law of England authorise this, it 
is most certainly high time that it x^ere amended, and that a check were given to what 
must otherwise be one of the safest and most profitable species of swindling. But we 
hardly think that such can be the law. British subjects who, embark their capital in 
foreign trading associations may, in so far as respects their interest in them, be amenable 
only to the foreign law, provided the associations to which they belong restrict their 
operations to foreign countries. But should these associations send agents here, and 
open offices and carry on business within the United Kingdom, the ease is altogether 
different : the legislature of Pennsylvania may be omnipotent at home, but it is luckily 
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impotent in England ; it~ may, if it choose, institute trading companies with limited 
responsibility, or with no responsibility at all ; but if these be joined by Englishmen, 
make England the scene of their operations, and issue their balance sheets in the city of 
London, what are they in practice but English companies? And such of our country- 
men as have embarked in them would seem to have but slender grounds of complaint, 
should they be taught that they are responsible to our law ; that the law of a foreign 
country cannot protect them ; and that they will be made liable, in the event of the 
concern becoming bankrupt, to the utmost shilling of their fortunes for its liabilities to 
British subjects. 

Owing to the privilege claimed by the different states, and exercised without inter- 
ruption from the Revolution downwards, it is, we fear, impossible to effect the suppres- 
sion of local paper in America, or to establish a paper currency which should at all 
times vary in amount and value, as if it were metallic. But the states have it in their 
power to do that which is next best : they may compel all banks which issue notes to 
give security for their issues. 'Hus, though k would not prevent oscillations in the 
amount and value of the currency, would, at all events, prevent those ruinous anil ever- 
recurring stoppages and bankruptcies of the issuers of paper money that render the 
American banking system one of the severest scourges to which any people was ever 
subjected. Common sense and experience alike demonstrate the inefticacy of all. the 
regulations enacted by the American legislatures to prevent the abuse of banking. It is 
in vain for them to Lay it down that the issues shall never exceed a certain proportion of 
the capital of the bank, and so forth. Such regulations are all very well, provided the 
banks choose to respect them; but there are no means whatever of insuring their ob- 
servance, and their only effect is to make the public look for protection and security 
to wliat is altogether impotent and worthless for any good purpose. If the suppression 
of local issues be impossible in America, there is nothing left hut to take security from 
the issuers of notes. The reader may he ass^ped that all schemes for the improvement 
of banks bv making regulations as to the proportion of their issues and advances to 
their bullion, capital, &c., are downright delusion anil quackery. 

Owing to the extensive destruction of bank paper, and the still more extensive 
destruction of bills and other substitutes for money, occasioned by the total prostration 
of private credit, there has latterly been a great scarcity of currency in the Union, and 
very large quantities of specie have been imported, most of which has found its way into 
the coffers of the existing banks. We may, therefore, at no distant day, expect a revival 
of credit and of all sorts of speculations in the Union. Whether Englishmen will be 
again stupid enough to adventure their money in the new projects that will then, no 
doubt, be set on foot, remains to be seen; but if they do, they will certainly deserve to 
lose every farthing they may so invest. They may be assured that unless the present 
banking system be cut up by the roots, of which there is not the smallest prospect, an 
increase of specie in the banks is only giving them the means of entering on a new 
career of over-issue and swindling. 


Comparative View of the Condition of all the Banks in the United States, near the Commencement of 
each Year, from lK.i5 to 1st Septemlier 1842. 

! According 1 U-turns nearest 1st January. 


Whole numberof bank* I 
and branches in oper- j 
at i on - - j 

Capital paid in - 

Loans and discount* - 
Specie 

Circulation - - i 

De>HM,it , - - I 


1830. 

1837. 

1838. 

1830. 

1810. 

1 81 L 

dollar s. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars . 

dollars. 

dollars. 

71.3 

IS, 

820 

840 

901 


2 5 1, 873,292 

200,772,001 

317,036,778 

1327,132,512 

368,1 42,6’J2 

3.35,169,514 

1.37, 300,080 

323,115,702 

485,631,687 

402,278,015 

462,806,52.3 


1 40,01;)/, 94 

37,013,310. 

35,184,112 

| 46,132,673 

.33,106,153 

37,131,522] 

,I4U,3* ; 1,038 

140,185,800; 

116,1.38,010 

133,170,005 

106,968,572 


1)3,101, 440 

127,.307.183| 

84,691,181 

90,210,146 

75,696,857 

1 1 5,903,3 12j 


t 203,107.12/} 
330,000,000?] 
“i 26,812,951 
! 6.3.874,790 
40,(KX»,,)OO? 


It is seen from this table that while the loans and discounts, specie, circulation, and deposits, amounted 
near the 1st of Jan. 1830, to 702,821,821 doll., they did not amount, in September 1842, to 460,000 000 (for 
3<n,0w}m dol lT are n t0 ** VCry near thC truth) > 8how * n e a defense of no less tlian 


VII. Banks for Savings, 

Arc banks established for the receipt of small sums deposited by the poorer class of 
persons, and for their accumulation at compound interest. They are managed by 
individuals who derive po benefit whatever from the deposits. All monies paid into 
any Savings Hank established accordmg to the provisions of the act 9 Geo. 4. c. 92. arc 

Fv h? tr,i U ‘V' ,C . of E ?? ,and “ nd Ireland - a " d vested in Bankannuit.es 
or isxcbequcr bills. fhc interest payable to depositors is not to exceed 21 d. per cent. 

per diem, or 31. 8s. 5\ d. per cent, per annum. No depositor can contribute more than 
301.. exclusive of compound interest, to a Savings Bank in any one year i and the total 
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deposits to be received from any individual are not to exceed 150/. ; and whenever 
the deposits, and compound interest, accruing upon them, standing in the name of any 
one individual, shall amount to 200/., no interest shall be payable upon such deposit so 
long as it shall amount to 200/. The commissioners for the reduction of the national 
debt have the disposal of the sums vested in the public funds on account of Savings 
Banks. 

This system began in 1817 ; and on the 20th of November, 1842, there was due to 
depositors, including interest accruing on deposits, 25,819,336/. It farther appears 
that from the 6th of August, 1815, down to the 20th of November, 1842, the public 
paid on account of interest and charges on the sums due to Savings Banks and Friendly 
Societies under the act 9 Geo. 4. c. 92., 14,070,341/. 2$. 6d. y and that the dividend 
received during the same period on the stock and other public securities in which the 
commissioners for the reduction of the national debt invested the said sums, amounted 
to 12,039,781/. 8 s. 6 d . , leaving a balance of 2,030,559/. 14s., which consequently mify 
be said to be the sum which the system has cost the public. — ( ParL JPaper No. 258. 
Sess. 1843.) 

The principle and object of Savings Banks cannot be too highly commended. In the 
metropolis, and many other parts of England, public banks do not receive small deposits, 
and until recently they did not pay any interest on them. And even in Scotland, where 
the public banks allow interest upon deposits, they do not generally receive less than 
51. or lO/. But few poor persons are able to save even this much except by a lengthened 
course of economy. The truth, therefore, is, that until Savings Banks were established, 
the poorest classes were every where without the means of securely and profitably 
investing those small sums they are not unfrequently in a condition to save ; and were 
consequently led, from the difficulty of disposing of them, to neglect opportunities for 
making savings, or, if they did make them, were tempted, by the offer of high interest, 
to lend them to persons of doubtful characters and desperate fortunes, by whom they 
were, for the most iiart, squandered. Under such circumstances, it is plain that nothing 
could be more important, in the view of diffusing habits of forethought and economy 
amongst the labouring classes, than the establishment of Savings Banks, where the 
smallest sums are placed in perfect safety, are accumulated at compound interest, and 
are paid, with their accumulations, the moment they are demanded by the depositors. 
The system is yet little more than in its infancy ; but the magnitude of the deposits al- 
ready received, sets its powerful and salutary operation in a very striking point of view. 

We subjoin a copy of the rules of the St. Pancras Savings Bank, which may be taken 
as a model for similar institutions, inasmuch as they have been drawn up with great 
care, ami closely correspond with the provisions in the act 9 Geo. 4. e. 92. 

1. Management. — This bank is under the management of a president, vice-presidents, trustees, and 
not less than fifty managers, none of whom are permitted to derive any benefit w hatsoever, directly or 
indirectly, from the deposits received, or the produce thereof. One or more of the managers attend 
when the Bank is open for business. 

2. Superintending Committee. — A committee of not loss than ten managers, three of whom form a 
quorum, is empowered to superintend, manage, and conduct the general business of this Bank ; to add 
to their number from among the managers ; to fill up vacancies in their own body, and to appoint a 
treasurer or treasurers, agent or agents, auditors, an actuary and clerks, and other officers and seivants, 
and to withdraw any such appointments, and to appoint others, should it be considered necessary so to 
do. — The proceedings of this committee are regularly laid before the general meetings of the Bank. 

3. Elections. — The superintending committee is empowered to add to the number of managers, until 
they amount to one hundred ami twenty, exclusively of the president, vice-presidents, and trustees. 
And any vacancies of president, vice-presidents, and trustees are to be filled up at a general meeting. 

4. (General Meetings. — A general meeting of the president, vice-presidents, trustees, and managers of 
this Bank shall be held once a year, ia the month of February. The superintending committee shall 
lay before every such meeting a report of the transactions of the Bank, ana state of the accounts. The 
superintending committee for the succeeding year shall be elected at such general meeting; and failing 
such election, the former committee shall be considered as reappointed. 

5. Special Meetings. — The superintending committee are authorised to call special general meetings 
when they think proper; and also, on the requisition of any ten managers, delivered in writing to the 
actuary, or to the manager in attendance at the bank ; and of such meeting seven days’ notice shall be 
given. 

(J. Liability of Trustees, Managers, Officers, See No trustee or manager shall be personally liable 

except for his own acts and deeds, nor for any tnlng done by him in virtue of his office, except where he 
shall be guilty of wilful neglect or default ; but the treasurer or treasurers, the actuary, arid every officer 
Intrusted with the receipt or custody of any sum of money deposited for the purposes of this institution, 
and every officer, or other person, receiving salary or allowance lor their services from the funds thereof, 
shall give good and sufficient security, by bond or bonds, to the clerk of the peace of the county of Mid- 
dlesex, for the just and faithful execution of such office of trust. 

7. Investment and Limitation qf Deposits. — Deposits of not less than one shilling , and not exceeding 
thirty pounds in the whole, exclusive of compound interest, from any one depositor, or trustee of a 
depositor, during «ach and every year ending on the *2fith of November, will be received and invested, 
pursuant to 9 Geo. 4. c. 92. s. 11., until the sameahall amount to one hundred and fifty pounds in the 
whole ; and when the principal and interest together shall amount to two hundred pounds , then no inter- 
est will be payable on such deposit, so long as it shall continue to amount to that sum. But depositors, 
whose accounts amounted to, or exceeded, tiro hundred poitnrts, at the passing of the said act, on the 
28th of July, 1828, will continue to be entitled to interest and compound interest thereon. 

8. Interest to be allowed to Depositors. — In conformity with the 24th clause of the 9 Geo. 4. c. 92., an 
interest at the rate of 2 Id. per cent, per day, being 3/. 8$. b±d. per cent, per annum ( the full amount 
authorised by the said act), will bo allowed to depositors, and placed to their accounts as a cash deposit, 
in the month of November in each year. Dej:>osltorg demanding payment of the whole amount of their 
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deposits in this Bank, will be allowed tlio interest due on such deposits up to the day on which notice of 
withdrawing shall be given, but no interest will be allowed, in any case, on the fractional parts of a pound 

Description and Declaration Every person desirous of making any deposit in this Bank, shall, at 

the time of making their first deposit, ana at such other times as they shall lx* required so to do, declare 
their residence, occupation, profession, or calling, and sign (either by themselves, or. In case of infants 
under the age of seven years, by some person or persons to lie approved of by the trustees or managers, 
or their officer), a declaration that they art* not directly or indirectly entitled to any deposit in, or benefit 
from, the funds of any other Savings Bank in England or Ireland, nor to any sum or sums standing in 
the name or names of any other person or persons in the books of this Bank. And in case any such 
declaration shall not be true, every such person (or the person on whoso behalf such declaration may 
have been signed) shall forfeit and lose all right and title to such deposits, and the trustees and managers 
shall cause the sum or sums so forfeited to he paid to the commissioners for the reduction of the national 
debt ; but no depositor shall he subject or liable to any such forfeiture, on account of being a trustee on 
behalf of others, or of being interested in the funds of any Friendly Society legally established. 

10. Trustees on be half of others. — Persons may act as trustees for depositors, whether such persons are 
themselves depositors in any Savings Bank or not. provided that such trustee or trustees shall make 
such declaration on behalf of such depositor or depositors, and be subject to the likcVonditious in every 
respect, as arc required in the case of persons making deposits on their own account, and the receipt and 
receipts of such trustee or trustees, or the survivor of them, or the executors or administrators of any 
sole trustee, or surviving trustee with or without (as may be required by the managers) the receipt of 
the person on whose account such sum may have been deposited, shall be a good and valid discharge to 
the trustees ami managers of the institution. 

11. Minors. — Deposits are received from, or for the benefit of, minors, and arc subject to the same 
regulations as the deposits of persons of 21 years of age and upwards. 

12. Friendly and Charitable Societies. — Friendly Societies, legally established previous to the 2Kth of 
July, 1 823, may deposit their funds through their treasurer, steward, or cither officer or officers, with- 
out any limitation as to the amount. But Friendly Societies formed and enrolled alter that date are not 
permitted to make deposits exceeding the sum of 300/., principal and interest included ; and no interest 
w ill be payable thereon, whenever the same shall amount to, or continue at, the said sum of 3<* )/. or 
upwards. 

Deposits are received from the trustees or treasurers of Charitable Societies, not exceeding 100/. per 
annum, provided the amount shall not at any time exceed the sum of 3()n/., exclusive of interest. 

13. Deposits of Persons unable to attend. — Forms are given at the office, enabling persons to become 
depositors, who are unable to attend personally ; and those who have previously made a deposit, may 
send additional sums, together unth their book , by any other person. 

14. Depositors' Hook. — The deposits are entered italic books of the? Bank at the time they are made, 
and the Depositor receives a book w ith a corresponding entry therein ; which book must be brought to 
the office every time that any further sum Is deposited, also when notice is given for w ithdrawing money, 
and at the time the repayment is to lie made, so that the transactions may be duly entered therein. 

lft. Withdrawing Deposits. — Depositors may receive the whole or any part of their deposits on any 
day appointed by the managers, not exceeding fourteen days after notice has been given for that purpose ; 
but such deposits can only be repaid to the depositor personally, or to the hearer of an order under the 
hand of the depositor, signed in the presence of either the minister or a churchwarden of the parish in 
which the depositor resides, of a justice of the peace, or of a manager of this Bank. 

The Depositor's Book must always be produced when notice of withdrawing is given. 

1G. Money withdrawn may be re-deposited . — Depositors may withdraw any sum or sums of money, and 
re-deposit the same at any time or times within anyone year, reckoning from the 20th day of November, 

E rovided such sum or sums of money re-deposited," and any previous depositor deposits which may have 
ccn marie by such depositor in the course of the year, taken together, shall not exceed, at any time in 
such year, the sum of 30/. additional principal money bearing interest. 

17. Return or Refusal of Deposits. — This Bank is at liberty to return the amount of the deposits to all 
or any of the depositors, and may refuse to receive deposits in any case, where it shall be deemed expe- 
dient so to do. 

I x. Deposits of a deceased Depositor exceeding Fifty Pounds. — In case of the death of any depositor 
in this Bank, w hose deposits, and the interest thereon, shall exceed in the whole the sum of fifty pounds. 
the same shall only be paid to the executor or executors, administrator or administrators, on the pro- 
duction of the probate of the w ill, or letters of administration. 

19. Deposits of a deceased Depositor not exceeding Fifty Pounds In case a depositor in this Bank 

shall die, whose deposits, including interest thereon, shall not exceed the sum of fifty pounds, and that 
the trustees or managers shall be satisfied that no will was made and left, and that no letters of 
administration w ill be taken out, they shall be at liberty to pay the same to the relatives or friends of the 
deceased, or any or either of them, or according to the statute of distribution, or require the production 
of letters of administration, at their discretion. And the Bank shall be indemnified by any such pay- 
ments from all and every claim in respect thereof by any person whatsoever. ’ 

20. Certificate. — In all cases wherein certificates’ shall he required of the amount of deposits in this 
Bank belonging to depositors therein, for the purpose of obtaining, free of stamp duties, a probate of 
will, or letters of administration, such certificate shall be signed by a manager, and countersigned by 
the actuary for the time being, as a true extract from the Ledger of the institution. 

21. Arbitration of Differences In case any dispute shall arise between the trustees or managers of 

this Bank, or any person or persons acting under them, and any individual depositor therein, or any 
trustee of a depositor, or any person claiming to be such executor, administrator, or next of kin. 
then, and in every such case, the matter so in dispute shall be referred to the barrister at law appointed 
by the commissioners for the reduction of the national debt, under the authority of the Deo. 4. 
c. 92. s. 4ft. ; and whatever award, order, or determination shall be made by tho said barrister, shall he 
binding and conclusive upon all parties, and shall be final, to all Intents and purposes, without any 
appeal. 

Purchase of Government Annuities by Depositors in Savings Hanks. — The act 2 & U 
Will. 4. c. 14. enables depositors in Savings Hanks and others to purchase government 
annuities for life or for years, and either immediate or deferred. At present these 
annuities are limited to 20/. a year. The money advanced is returnable in case the 
contracting party does not live to the age at jvhich the annuity is to become payable, or 
is unable to continue the monthly or annual instalments. That this measure was bene- 
volently intended, and that it may be productive of advantage to many individuals, can- 
not be doubted; but we look upon all attempts, and particularly those made by govern- 
ment, to get individuals to exchange capital for annuities, as radically objectionable ; 
and as being subversive of principles which ought to be strengthened rather than 
weakened. — (Sec Funds.) We subjoin 
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An Account exhibiting a Summary View of the Number and State of the Savings Hanks in England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland respectively, on the 20th of November 1841. 


Summary of Saving Banks In England. 

Population (including Guernsey and Jersey) 15,071,605. 

In England (including (juerasey and Jersey) there were, on 
the 50th Nov. 1841, 458 Savings Banks, containing 

Summary of Savings Banks in Wales. 

Population 911,351. 

In Wales there were, on the 20th Nov. 1811, 53 Savings 
Banks, containing 




A verage 



A verage 

Depositors. 


Amount. 

Amount 

Depositors. 

Amount. 

Amount 
of each 




Depositor. 



Depositor. 

384,634 not exceeding 

£ 50 each 

£ 2,528,654 

£ r. 

8,186 not exceeding £ 50 each 

£ 64,183 

£ 7 

175,697 

50 — 

5,438,897 

30 

4,833 _ 50 — 

149,576 

30 

76,498 — 

100 — 

5,283,161 

G9 

1,769 — 100 — 

155,307 

69 

56,483 _ 

150 — 

3,191,335 

116 

545 _ 150 — 

65,578 

119 

11,819 — 

500 — 

5,533,055 

170 

236 — 500 — 

40,062 

16 1 

5,836 exceeding 

200 — 

68 1 ,058 

540 

34 exceeding 500 — 

15,888 

538 

080,997 depositors 

_ 

19,656,133 

58 

15,655 depositors - 

454,294 

29 

7,553 friendly societies 

- 

967,1 14 

130 

419 friendly societies 

65.555 

149 

7,569 charitable societies - 

415,613 

54 

176 charitable societies - 

10,869 

65 

1695,791 accounts. 

Total 

Jb-21, 036,1 90 

£ 30 

1 6,550 accounts. Total .£ 557,688 

£ 35 

Summary of Savings Hanks in Scotland. j 

Summary of Savings Bank in Ireland 


Population, 2,658,957. 


Population, 8,175,538. 


( In Scotland there were, oil the 'ifOlh November 1811, 

In Ireland there were, on the 20th Nov. 1811,76 Savings Hanks. 1 

| 58 Savings Banks containing 


One has made no return ; the remaining Hanks contain 1 




A verage 



A verage 

Depositor*. 


Amount. 

Amount 
of each 

Depositors. 

Amount, 

A mount 




iH-posi tor. 



Depositor. 

41 ,045 not exceeding 

£ 50 each 

£ 503,155 

£ 5 

36,537 not exceeding £ 50 each 

£ 571,676 

£ 7 

7,157 — 

50 — 

517.019 

30 

58,196 — 50 - 

860,823 

31 

i ,57 8 — 

loo — 

107,918 

68 

9,045 — 10O _ 

606.953 

67 

556 — 

150 — 

57,063 

150 

5,531 — 150 — 

595,364 

117 

45 — 

500 — 

6,935 

165 

1 ,( 194 — 500 — 

1SO.H53 

165 

exceeding 

«oo - 



152 exceeding 200 — 

57,787 

558 

50,018 depositors 

. 

562,087 

It 

77 ,355 depositors - 

5,543,156 

59 

376 charitable societies - 

15,499 

41 

657 charitable societies - 

-.9,085 

61 

555 friendly societies 

" 1 

30,953 

185 

395 friendly societies 

19,791 

50 

50,619 accounts. 

Total 

£ 608,509* 

£ 15 

78,571 accounts. Total £ 5,305,305 

£ 29 


In England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland there were, on thej 
50th November 1841, 555 Savings Hanks. One has made 
no return ; the remaining contain 


Depositors. 


),405 not exceeding 
>,855 _ 

i,8H7 — 

i ,7 S5 — 

i.221 


I, Hi St 
i.77K 
i,56 1 


exceeding 

depositors - 
charitable societies - 
friendly societies 


j S 4 1 ,*204 accounts 





Average 



Amount. 

of each 
Deposit. 

50 

each 

£ 3,067,668 

£ 7 

50 


6,666,315 

31 

loo 



6,150,312 69 

150 



3,579,010 

150 

500 

500 

H 

2,760,9< 12 
721,703 

170 

540 

_ 

. 

25,915,910 

28 

5 - 


478,096 

54 

* 

- 

1 ,080,653 

131 

- Total 

.€51.174,089 

£ 29 


These returns have been extracted from the His- 
tory of Savings Banks, published in 1842 by Mr. 
Tidd I’ratt, the very intelligent barrister appointed 
to certify the rules on which Savings Banks, 
Friendly Societies, &c. have been founded. 


* The comparatively small amount of the deposits 
in Savings Banks in Scotland is wholly a conse- 
quence of the unusual facilities so long afforded in 
that part of the United Kingdom for the invest- 
ment of comparatively small sums at Interest in 
public banks of undoubted solidity. We have pre- 
viously noticed the very great amount of these 
investments. 


BANGKOK, the capital of the kingdom of Siam, situated about 20 miles from the 
sea on both sides the river Menain, hut chiefly on its left or eastern hank, in lat. 13° 
40 ' N., long. 101° 10' E. The Menam opens in the centre nearly of the bottom of the 
Gulf of Siam. There is a bar at its mouth, consisting, for the most part, of a mud flat 
10 miles in depth. The outer edge of this flat, which is little more than 200 yards 
broad, is sandy and of harder materials than the inner part ; which is so soft that when a 
ship grounds on it during the ebb, she often sinks 5 feet in the mud and clay, which 
supports her upright, so that she is hut little inconvenienced. The highest water on the 
bar of the Menam, from February to September, is about 13-£ feet ; and in the remain- 
ing 4 months, somewhat more than 14 feet, — a difference probably produced l»y the 
accumulation of water at the head of the hay after the south-west monsoon, and by the 
heavy floods of the rainy season. On account of the deficiency of water on the bar, 
vessels sent to Bangkok had better, perhaps, not exceed 200 or 250 tons burden. In 
all otheP respects, the river is extremely safe and commodious. Its mouth is no sooner 
approached, than it deepens gradually ; and at Paknam, two miles up, there are 6 and 7 
fathoms water. This depth increases as you ascend, and at Bangkok is not less than 9 
fathoms. The only danger is, or rather was, a sand hank off Paknam, bare at low 
water ; but on this a fort or battery has been erected within the last few years, affording 
at all times a distinct beacon. The channel of the river is so equal, that a ship may 
range from one side to another, approaching the hanks so closely that her yards may 
literally overhang them. The navigation is said to be equally safe all the way up to the 
old capital of Yutliia, 80 miles from the mouth of the river. 

The city of Bangkok extends along the banks of the Menam to the distance of about 24 miles ; but is 
of no great breadth, probably not exceeding l£ mile. On the left bank there is a long street or row of 
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floating houses ; each house or shop, for they are in general both, consisting of a distinct vessel, which 
may be moored any where along the banks. Besides tho principal river, which at the city is about a 
quarter of a mile broad, the country is intersected by a great number of tributary streams and canals, so 
that almost all intercourse at Bangkok is by water. Tho population has been computed at 50,000 or 
60,000, half of whom are Chinese settlers. 

The total area of the kingdom of Siam has been estimated at 100,000 square miles, and the population 
at only 2,790,500. principally resident in the rich valley of the Menam. Of the entire population, it is 
supposed that not less than -140,000 are Chinese. The common necessaries of life at Bangkok arc 
exceedingly cheap. A cwt. of rice inav always be had for 2s. and very often for Is. Other necessaries, 
such as salt, palin-sugar, spices, vegetables, fi'sh. and even flesh, are proportionally cheap. Tho price of 
good pork, for example, is 2J*/. per lb. A duck may be had for 7 d. and a fowl for 3 d. The neighbour- 
hood of Bangkok is one of the most productive place’s in the world for fine fruits ; for here are assembled, 
and to be had in the greatest perfection and abundance, the orange and lichi of China, the inangoc of 
Hindostan, and the mangostein. durian, ami shaddock of the Malay countries. 

Mi mit's, IV eights, and Measures. — ( .old and copper are not used as money in Siam, and the currency 
consists only of cowrie shells and silver. The denominations arc as follow : — ‘200 bia or cowries make 
1 p’hai-nung ; 2 p’hai-nungs, 1 sing-p'hai ; 2 sing-p’hais, 1 fuang ; 2 fuangs, 1 salung ; 4 sailings, 1 bat or 
tical ; 80 ticals, 1 cattle; 100 catties, 1 picul. 

The standard coin is the bat, which Europeans have called a tical ; but there are also coins, though 
less frequently, of the lower denominations. These are of a rude and peculiar form. They are, in fact, 
nothing more than small bits of a silver bar bent, and the ends beaten together. They are impressed 
with two or three small stamps, not covering the whole surface of the coin. The cattie and picul are, of 
course, only used in speaking of large sums of money, (lold and silver are weighed by small weights, 
which have* the same denominations as the coins. The p’hai-nung, the lowest of these, is in this case 
subdivided into 32 sagas, or rod beans, the Ahrus precatorius of botanists. 

Tho bat, or tical, was assayed at the mint of Calcutta; it was found to weigh 236 grains ; its standard, 
however, was uncertain, and the value of different specimens varied from I runee 3 anas and 3 piee, to 
1 rupee 3 anas and 7 pice. Tho value, therefore, in sterling money, is about 2s. fit/., and it is so con- 
sidered. 

In respect to ordinary measures, the Siamese cattie is double the weight of the Chinese cattle, which, 
as is well known, is equal to 11 lb. avoirdupois. The picul, however, is of the same weight, consisting 
in the one case of 50 catties only, and in the other of 100. In weighing rice and salt, a large measure is 
used, consisting, in respect to the first of 22 piculs, and of the last of 25 piculs, llice is also measured by 
the basket, of which 100 go to the large measure above mentioned. 

The long measures are as follow : — 12 finger breadths make 1 span ; 2 spans, 1 cubit ; 4 cubits, 1 fathom ; 
20 fathoms, 1 sen ; and 100 sen, 1 yuta, or, as it is more commonly pronounced by (Jie Siamese, y Lit . The 
fathom is the measure of most frequent use, and the Siamese have a pole of this length divided into its 
fractional parts. This, as nearly as can be ascertained, is equal to about 6 feet 6 inches. The sen 
appears to be also used in the admeasurement of land, and to be the name of a square measure of 20 
fathoms to the side. 

Port Regulations and Duties As soon as a European ship reaches the bar of Siam, she must, according 

to the regulations of the country, communicate witn the chief of the village of 1’aknam, at the mouth of 
the Menam, and from him obtain a pilot. At I'aknam, the mle is to land ammunition, c. union, and 
small arms ; but this regulation is not very rigidly insisted on. The duties and other imposts levied on 
external trade are somewhat complex, and differ in some degree according to the class of vessels sub- 
jected to them, and which consist of junks carrying on trade with China 1’ropcr, junks of the island of 
Hai nan, junks trading to the Malay islands, and European shipping. The imposts consist of a duty on 
the measurement or dimensions of the vessel ; an ad valorem duty upon imports ; and a rated tariff' in 
most cases, w ith an ad valorem duty in a few. on exports. The first, named class of vessels, viz. the large 
junks trading with the principal ports of China, pay no measurement or import duties, because these are 
vessels belonging to the king, or to the princes, or courtiers, licensed to engage freely in this branch of 
trade. The tlai-nan junks pay 40 ticals per Siamese fathom, on the extreme breadth of the vessel. 
The junks trading to the Malay countries, in lieu of measurement duty, pay 130 ticals each, without 
regard to nize. Neither of these vessels pay import duties. The measurement duties on European ves- 
sels are estimated at 11 8 ticals per fathom, besides an inconsiderable impost in the form of an anchorage 
fee. The cargoes of these alone pay an import duty, which is reckoned at 8 per cent, ad valorem , levied 
in kind. 

'The tariff" on exports consist-* of specific duties, of which the following are sjKcimons : — 

Ivory ........ - per picul 2j Oral*. 

Stick lac ----------- I 

Sugar, if exported under a Euroj>ean flag - - - - - - - 1 J 

Ditto — an Indian fla« - - - - - - - 1 

Cotton wool ----------- £ 

Trade. — The foreign trade of Siam is conducted with China, Cochin China, Carnbogfa, and Tonqnin, 
Java, Singapore, and the other British ports within the Straits of Malacca, with an occasional intercourse 
with Bombay and Surat, England anu America. The most important branch of the foreign trade is 
that with China, which Is wholly carried on in vessels of Chinese form, navigated by Chinese, the greater 
portion of them being, however, built in Siam. The imports from China are very numerous, consisting 
of what are called in commercial language “ assorted cargoes.” The following is a list of the principal 
commodities: — Coarse earthenware and porcelain, spelter, quicksilver, tea, lacksoy (vermicelli), dried 
fruits, raw silk, crapes, satins, and other silk fabrics, nankeens, shoes, fans, umbrellas, writing paper, 
sacrificial paper, incense rods, and many other minor articles. Not the least valuable part of the Import- 
ations are immigrants. f 

The exports from Siam are also very various, including among others black pepper, sugar, tin, carda- 
moms, eagle-wood, sapan-wood, red mangrove bark, rose-wood for furniture and cabinet work, cotton, 
ivory, 6tick lac, rice, arena nuts, salt fish ; the hides and skins of oxen, buffaloes, elephants, rhinoceroses, 
deer, tigers, leopards, otters, civet cats, and pangolins; of snakes, and rays, with the belly-shell of a 
species of land tortoise ; the horns of the buffhlo, ox, deer, and rhinoceros ; the bones o f the ox, buffalo, 
elephant, rhinoceros, and ti^er ; dried deer’s sinews; the feathers of the pelican, of sevoralifcpecies of 
storks, of the peacock and kingfisher, Ac. ; and, finally, esculent swallows’ nests. Tho tonnage carrying 
on the China trade amounts in all to probably about 130 junks in number, a few of which are 1,00(1 tons 
burden, and the whole shipping is not short of 35,000 tons. 

The trade with the different countries of the Malay Archipelago is, also, very considerable. In this 
intercourse, the staple exports of Siam are sugar, salt, oil, and rice ; to which may be added the minor 
articles of stick lac, iron pans, coarse earthenware, hogs’ lard, Ac. The returns are British and Indian 
piece goods, opium, with a little glass ware, anil some British woollens from the European settlements, 
with commodities suited for the Chinese market, such as pepper, tin, dragon’s blood, rattans bicho-de- 
mer, esculent swallows’ nests, and Malay camphor from the native ports. 

1 he total exports of clayed sugar and black pepper, the staple articles of Siamese export, may be esti- 
mated, the former at about 10,000 tons, and the latter from 3,500 to 4,000 tons. 

[From the communications of John Crawfurd, Esq., who ascertained the particulars on the spot.] 

BANKRUP f and BANKRUPTCY. In the general sense of the term bank- 
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rupt, is equivalent to insolvent, and is applied to designate any individual unable to 
pay his debts. But in the law of England bankrupts form that particular class of 
insolvents who are engaged in trade, or who “seek their living by buying and selling,’’ 
and who are declared, upon the oath of one or more of their creditors, to have committed 
what the law has defined to be an act of bankruptcy. At present, however, we shall 
merely lay before the reader a few observations with respect to the principles and leading 
provisions embodied in the law as to bankruptcy and insolvency ; referring the reatler to 
the article Insolvency and Bankruptcy, for a detailed statement of these and the qther 
provisions in that law. 

“ A11 classes of individuals, even those who have least to do with industrious under- 
takings, are exposed to vicissitudes and misfortunes, the occurrence of which may render 
them incapable of making good the engagements into which they have entered, and 
render them bankrupt or insolvent. But though bankruptcy is most frequently, perhaps, 
produced by uncontrollable causes, it is frequently also produced by the thoughtlessness 
of individuals, or by their repugnance to make those retrenchments which the state of 
their affairs demantis ; and sometimes also by fraud or bad faith. Hence it is that the 
laws with respect to bankruptcy occupy a prominent place in the judicial system of every 
state in which commerce has made any progress, and credit been introduced. They 
differ exceedingly in different countries and stages of society ; and it must be acknow- 
ledged that they present very many difficulties, and that it is not possible, perhaps, to 
suggest any system against which pretty plausible objections may not be made. 

“ Tlie execrable atrocity of the early Homan laws with respect to bankruptcy is well 
known. According to the usual interpretation of the law of the twelve tables, which 
Cicero has so much eulogised *, the creditors of an insolvent debtor might, after some 
preliminary formalities, cut his body to pieces, each of them taking a share proportioned 
to the amount of Jus debt ; and those who did not choose to resort to this horrible 
extremity, were authorised to subject the debtor to chains, stripes, and hard labour ; or 
to sell him, his wife, and children, to perpetual foreign slavery trans Tybcrim f This 
law, and the law giving fathers the power of inflicting capital punishments on their 
children, strikingly illustrate the ferocious and sanguinary character of the early 
Romans. 

“ There is reason to think, from the silence of historians on the subject, that no un- 
fortunate debtor ever actually felt the utmost severity of this barbarous regulation ; but 
the history of the republic is full of accounts of popular commotions, some of which 
led to very important changes, that were occasioned by the exercise of the power given 
to creditors of enslaving their debtors, and subjecting them to corporal punishments. 
The law, however, continued in this state till the year of Home *127, 120 years after the 
promulgation of the twelve tables, when it was repealed. It was then enacted, that the 
persons of debtors should cease to be at the disposal of their creditors, and that the latter 
should merely be authorised to seize upon the debtor’s goods, and sell them by auction 
in satisfaction of their claims. In the subsequent stages of Homan jurisprudence, further 
changes were made, which seem generally to have leaned to the side of the debtor; and 
it was ultimately ruled, that an individual who had become insolvent without having 
committed any fraud, should upon making a cessio honor um , or a surrender of his entire 
property to his creditors, be entitled to an exemption from all personal penalties. — 
( 'J'erasson , Ilistoire de la Jurisprudence Homaine , p. 117.) 

“ The law of England distinguishes between the insolvency of persons engaged in 
trade, and that of others. The former can alone he made bankrupts, and are dealt with 
in a comparatively lenient manner. ‘ The law,’ says Blackstone, ‘ is cautious of encou- 
raging prodigality and extravagance by indulgence to debtors ; and therefore it allows 
the benefit of the laws of bankruptcy to none hut actual traders, since that set of men 
are, generally speaking, the only persons liable to accidental losses, and to an inability of 
paying their debts without any fault of their own. If persons in other situations of life 
run in debt without the power of payment, they must take the consequences of their own 
indiscretion, even though they meet with sudden accidents that may reduce their fortunes; 
for the law holds it to be an unjustifiable practice for any person but a trader to encum- 
ber himself with debts of any considerable value. If a gentleman, ol one in a liberal 
profession, at the time of contracting his debts has a sufficient fund to pay them, the 
delay of payment is a species of dishonesty, and a temporary injustice to his creditors ; 
and if at such time he has no sufficient fund, the dishonesty and injustice arc the greater : 
he cannot, therefore, murmur if he suffer the punishment he has voluntarily drawn upon 
himself. But in mercantile transactions the case is far otherwise ; trade cannot be carried 
on without mutual credit on both sides : the contracting of debts is here not only justi- 
fiable, but necessary; and if,«by accidental calamities, as by the loss of a ship in a tempest, 

* Fremant omnes, licet ! dicam quod sentio ; bibliothecas, mehercule, omnium philoaophorum unus 
mihi videtur duodeclm tabularum Ubellus ; siquis legum fontes et capita viderit et authorUatls pondere 
et utilitatis ubertate superare De Oralore , lib. i. 
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the failure of brother traders, or by the nonpayment of persons out of trade, a merchant 
or trader becomes incapable of discharging his own debts, it is his misfortune and not Ins 
fault. To the misfortunes, therefore, of debtors, the law has given a compassionate 
remedy, but denied it to their faults ; since, at the same time that it provides for the 
security of commerce, by enacting that every considerable trader may be declared a bank- 
rupt, for the benefit of his creditors as well as himself, it is also, to discourage extrava- 
gance, declared that no one shall be capable of being made a bankrupt but only a trader, 
nor capable of receiving the full benefit of the statutes but only an industi ious trader. ’ — 
( Commentaries* book ii. cap. 31.) 

“ After the various proceedings with respect to bankruptcy have been gone through, 
the bankrupt may apply for a certificate or discharge liberating his person and any pro- 
perty he may afterwards acquire from the claims of his creditors. The po'vfcr to grant 
this certificate was formerly vested in the creditors : but the statute 5 8c 6 Viet. c. 1 22. 
has enacted that the power to grant certificates shall he vested in the court, which, 
after hearing such creditors as may be opposed to the allowance of a certificate, shall, 
on taking all the circumstances into account, refuse or grant it, as may seem most con- 
formable to justice. In the event of the certificate being granted, the bankrupt is 
entitled to a reasonable allowance out of his effects; which is, however, made to depend 
partly on the magnitude of his dividend. Thus, if his effects will not pay half his debts, 
or lO s. in the pound, he is left to the discretion of the court, to have a competent sum 
allowed him, not exceeding 3 per cent, upon his estate, or 3001. in all ; but if his estate 
pay lOs. in the pound, he is to be allowed 5 per cent, provided such allowance do not 
exceed 400/. ; if it pay 12s. 6d.* then 7^ per cent, under a limitation as before of its not 
exceeding 5001. ; and if it pay 1.5s. in the pound, then the bankrupt shall be allowed 
lOper cent, upon his estate, provided it do not exceed 600/. 

“ According to our present law, when a person not a trader oecomes insolvent, he 
may, after being actually imprisoned at the suit of sojpe of his creditors for fourteen days, 
present a petition to the court to be relieved; and upon surrendering his entire property, 
he is, unless something fraudulent be established against him, entitled to a discharge. 
While, however, the certificate given to the bankrupt relieves him from all future claims 
on account of debts contracted previously to his bankruptcy, the discharge given to an in- 
solvent only relieves him from imprisonment ; in the event of his afterwards accumulating 
any property, it may he seized in payment of the debts contracted anterior to his in- 
solvency. This principle was recognised in the cessio honor um of the Romans, of which 
the insolvent act is nearly a copy. 

“ It may he questioned, however, notwithstanding what Rlackstonc has stated, whether 
there he any good ground for making a distinction between the insolvency of traders 
and other individuals. There are very few trades so hazardous as that of a farmer, and 
yet should he become insolvent, he is not entitled to the same privileges he would have 
enjoyed had he been the keeper of an inn, or a commission agent ! The injustice of this 
distinction is obvious ; but, without dwelling upon it, it seems pretty clear that certi- 
ficates should be granted indiscriminately to all honest debtors, Being relieved from all 
concern as to his previous incumbrances, an insolvent who has obtained a certificate is 
prompted to exert himself vigorously in future, at the same time that his friends are not 
deterred from coming forward to his assistance. Rut when an insolvent continues liable 
to his previous debts, no one, however favourably disposed, can venture to aid him with 
a loan; and he is discouraged, even if he had means, from attempting to earn any thing 
more than a bare livelihood ; so that, while creditors do not, in one case out of a hundred, 
gain the smallest sum by this constant liability of the insolvent, his energies and useful- 
ness are for ever paralysed. 

“ The policy of imprisoning for debt seems also exceedingly questionable. Notwith- 
standing the deference due to the great authorities who have vindicated this practice, 
we confess we are unable to discover any thing very cogent in the reasonings advanced in 
its favour. Provided a person in insolvent circumstances intimate his situation to 
his creditors, and offer to make a voluntary surrender of his property to them, he has, as 
it appears to us, done all that should be required of him, and ought not to undergo any 
imprisonment. If he have deceived his creditors by false representations, or if he conceal 
or fraudulently convey away any part of his property, he should of course be subjected 
tc. ttie pains and penalties attached to swindling ; but when such practices are not alleged, 
or cannot be proved, sound policy, we apprehend, would dictate that creditors should 
have no power over the persons of their debtors, and that they should be entitled only to 
their effects. The maxim, career non solvit , is not more trite than true. It is said, that 
the fear of imprisonment operates as a check to prevent persons from getting into debt, 
and so no doubt it does. But then it must, on the other hand, be borne in mind, thet 
the power to imprison tempts individuals to trust to its influence to enforce payment of 
their claims, and makes them less cautious in their inquiries as to the condition and cir- 
cumstances of those to whom they give credit. The carelessness of tradesmen, and their 
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extreme earnestness to obtain custom, are, more than any thing else, the great causes of 
insolvency, and the power of imprisoning merely tends to foster and encourage these 
habits. If a tradesman trust an individual with a loan of money or goods, which he is 
unable to pay, he has made a bad speculation. But why should he, because he has done 
so, be allowed to arrest the debtor’s person? If he wished to have perfect security, 
lie either should not have dealt with him at all, or dealt with him only for ready money. 
Such transactions are, on the part of tradesmen, perfectly voluntary ; and if they place 
undue confidence in a debtor who has not misled them by erroneous representations ot 
his affairs, they have themselves only to blame. 

“ It would really, therefore, as it appears to us, be for the advantage of creditors, were 
all penal proceedings against the persons of honest debtors abolished. The dependence 
placed on^Keir efficacy is deceitful. A tradesman ought rather to trust to his own pru- 
dence and sagacity to keep out of scrapes, than to the law for redress : he may deal upon 
credit with those whom he knows; but he should deal for ready money only with those 
of whose circumstances and characters he is either ignorant or suspicious. By bringing 
penal statutes to his aid, he is rendered remiss and negligent. He has the only effectual 
means of security in his own hands, and it seems highly inexpedient that he should be 
taught to neglect them, and put his trust in prisons. 

“ It is pretty evident, too, that the efficacy of imprisonment in deterring individuals 
from runnihg into debt has been greatly overrated. Insolvents who are honest must 
have suffered from misfortune, or been disappointed in the hopes they entertained of 
being able, in one way or other, to discharge their debts. The fear of imprisonment 
does not greatly influence such persons ; for when they contract debts, they have no 
doubt of their ability to pay them. And though the imprisonment of bona Jide insol- 
vents were abolished, it would give no encouragement to the practices of those who 
endeavour to raise money by false representations ; for these are to be regarded as 
swindlers, and ought as such to bar subjected to adequate punishment. (See Credit.) 

“ At iiresent, indeed, the law is much too indulgent to this description of persons. 
Traders, or others, who endeavour to obtain goods or loans of money, whether by con- 
cealing or misrepresenting the real state of their affairs, are, in fact, about the very 
worst species of cheats ; and the temptation to resort to such practices, and the facility 
with which they may be carried into effect, should make them, when detected, be 
visited with a proportionally increased severity of punishment, on the principle laid 
down by Cicero, that ea sunt animadvertenda peccata maxitne, qua difficillime prcecaven - 
tnr. * But honesty and dishonesty are not to be treated alike; and unless fraud of some 
sort or other be established, the imprisonment or penal pursuit of debtors appears to be 
alike oppressive and inexpedient. 'lire legislature appears, indeed, to be coming round 
to this way of thinking; for under a recent act (5 & 6 Viet. c. 116.), all persons not 
liable to the bankrupt laws, and those liable to them whose debts are under 300/., may, 
on giving certain notices, and making over all their property, present and future, for 
the benefit of their creditors, obtain from the Bankruptcy Court a protection against 
all process whatever, unless fraud, or other offence of that kind, be proved against 
them. 

“ Wc may further observe, that the regulations with respect to bankruptcy and in- 
solvency differ materially in other respects. Until the act 1 Sc 2 Viet. c. 110., an 
individual could not be subjected to the insolvent law except by his own act, that is, 
by bis petitioning for relief from actual imprisonment for debt. But under that act., 
any creditor who may have taken a debtor in execution may, unless his debt be satisfied 
within 21 days from the date of the debtor’s imprisonment, get the latter subjected to 
the insolvent laws, and procure the vesting of bis property in an assignee for the benefit 
of his creditors, in the same way as if the debtor had himself petitioned for relief. An 
individual cannot, however, in any case, be made a bankrupt, and subjected to tlie 
bankrupt law, except by the act of another, that is, of a petitioning creditor j-, as he is 
called, swearing that the individual in question is indebted to him. and that he believes 
he has committed what is termed an act- of bankruptcy. 

“While, however, the law of England has always given the creditor an unnecessary 
degree of power over the debtor’s person, it did not, till very recently, give sufficient 
power over his property. In this respect, indeed, it was so very defective, that one is 
almost tempted to think it had been intended to promote the practices of fraudulent 
debtors. The property of persons subject to the bankrupt and insolvent laws was, it 
is true, nominally placed at the disposal of assignees or trustees, for the benefit of their 
creditors ; but when a person possessed of property, but not subject to the bankrupt 
laws, contracted debt, if he went abroad, or lived within the rules of the King’s Bench 


» Oratio pro Sexto Itoscio, 5 40. 

t One creditor whoso debt is to the amount of 50/. or upwards ; or two, whoso debts amount to 70/., or 
three whoso debts amount to 100/. 
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or the Fleet, or remained in prison without petitioning for relief, lie continued most 
probably to enjoy the income arising from that property without molestation. 

44 The law, no doubt, said that creditors should be authorised to seize the debtor’s 
lands and goods ; a description which an unlearned person would be apt to conclude 
was abundantly comprehensive : but the law used to be so interpreted, that neither 
funded property, money, nor securities for money, was considered goods : if the debtor 
had a copyhold estate, it could not be touched in any way whatever ; if his estate were 
freehold, the creditor might, after a tedious process, receive the rents and profits, but 
no more, during the lifetime of his debtor. If the debtor died before judgment against 
him in a court had been obtained, then, unless the debt were on bond, the creditor had 
no recourse upon the land left by the debtor, whatever might be its teimre; 4 nay, 
though his money, borrowed on note or bill, had been laid out in buyi™ land, the 
debtor’s heir took that land wholly discharged of the debt ! ’ * 

44 In consequence of the facilities thus afforded for swindling, an individual known to 
have a large income, and enjoying a proportionally extensive credit, was able, if he 
went to Paris or Brussels, or confined himself within the rules of the King’s Bench or 
the Fleet, to defraud his creditors of every farthing he owed them, without their being 
entitled to touch any part of his fortune. All owners of funded, monied, and copyhold 
property, had thus, in fact, a licence given them to cheat with impunity : the only 
wonder is, not that some did, but that a vast number more did not, avail themselves of 
this singular privilege. 

44 But we are glad to have to state, that this preposterous system has been mate- 
rially changed within the last dozen years. The acts 3 Sc 4 Will. 4. c. 104. and the 
1 Sc 2 Viet. c. 1 lO. have made copyhold as well as freehold estates, with the monied, 
funded, and other property, of deceased and living debtors, against whom judgment 
has been obtained, available for the satisfaction of their just debts. Hence it is no 
longer in the power of any knave, who might choose to reside abroad or in prison, 
to preserve his property from the grasp of those to whom he is really indebted. In- 
deed, there is now little to object to in this peculiar department of the law, unless it 
be the expensive machinery (Court of Chancery) under which the administration of a 
deceased debtor’s effects is conducted in litigated cases. Speaking generally, however, 
the various proceedings with respect to bankruptcy and insolvency are still, perhaps 
from their extreme difficulty, in an unsatisfactory state; and it is probable they will, at 
no distant date, be materially changed.” — (See the Principles of Political Kcunomy, by 
the author of this work, 3d. ed. pp. 270 — 279.) 

HAItCALAO, or BACA LAO, the Spanish name for cod. 

BARCELONA, the capital of Catalonia, and the principal town of Spain, on the 
Mediterranean, lat. 41° 22' 58" N., long. 2° 8' 1 l" E. It is a strongly fortified, well- 
built city. 'Hie population is supposed to amount to about 1 20,(XX). Barcelona is 
eminently distinguished in the history of the middle ages for the zeal, skill, and suc- 
cess with which her citizens prosecuted commercial adventures at a very early period. 
She would seem also to be entitled to the honour of having compiled and promulgated 
the famous code of maritime law known by the name of the Consolato del Mare ; and 
the earliest authentic notices of the practice of marine insurance and of the negotiation 
of bills of exchange are to be found in her annals. f Catalonia has continued, amidst 
all the vicissitudes it has undergone, to be the most industrious of the Spanish pro- 
vinces. Several extensive manufactures have been established in Barcelona, especially 
of cotton, and no fewer than 23 steam engines were erected in Catalonia in 1842, the 
greater number being in Barcelona. Latterly, however, her commerce, owing to a 
variety of causes, but principally to oppressive restrictions on the importation of foreign 
goods, the emancipation of South America, and internal dissensions, has very much 
declined. 

The Harbour, which is naturally bad, is formed by a mole or jetty, which has recently been a good deal 
enlarged, running out to a considerable distance in a southerly direction, and having a light-house and 
some batteries near its extremity. The depth of water within the mole is from 18 to *20 feet ; but there, 
is a liar between the mole and Monjui, which lias frequently not more than 10 feet water ; and which 
would, it is believed, entirely shut up the harbour, were it not occasionally lowered by means of dredging 
machines. Vessels In the harbour moor at a short distance from the mole; where, though exposed to ( 
the southerly gales, they are so well protected that no accident of any consequence has taken place since 
tiie dreadful storm of 18*21. barge ships must anchor outside the mole, ana in winter are much incom- 
moded by winds. Vessels entering the harbour are under no obligation to take a pilot on board ; but 
they are always In attendance, and it is generally deemed safest to have their assistance in passing the 
bar. 

* Brougham’s “ Speech on the State of the Law,” p. 108. 

t For proofs of this, see the articles Maritime Law, Insurance, See . in this Dictionary. The Memorial 
Historical sobre la Marina , Comcrcio , tyc. de Barcelona , by Capmany, in 4 vois. 4to, is one of the most 
valuable and authentic works that has been published on the commerce, arts, and commercial and mari- 
time legislation of the middle ages. The first volume is the most interesting, at least to the general 
reader ; the others consisting principally of extracts from the archives of the city. There is a brief but 
pretty good account of the early trade of Barcelona, drawn principally from Capmany, in the work of 
Depping, Hiituire du Commerce entre le Levant ct l' Europe depuis les Crotsadcs, JSfC. tom. i. c. ft. 
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Custom-home and Warehousing Regulations, same as at Am* 
cant; which see. 

Vurt Charges. — The following are the various charges of a 
public nature that would be paid by a Spanish And a British 
ship, each of 300 tons burden, unloading and loading mixed 
cat goes In Barcelona : — 


Spanish Vessels. 

Keats. 

British Vessels. 

Reals. 

Anchorage 

7 5 

Anchorage 

75 

New do. 

15 

Double do. 

75 

( '.leaning of port 

HI 

New do. 

15 

Lantern 

8 

('leaning of port 

io 

t'aptain of the port 
Light-hou>e of Tarrifa 

8 

Lantern 

6 

10.5 

Captain of the nort 
Light-house of Tarrlfa 

8 

Loading! 1 real per ton) 

300 

211 

Extraordinary contri- 

40 

New mole (8 reals per 


bution - -| 

ton) - 

2,100 

New mole 

16 1 

Loading! 1 real per ton) 
Extraordinary contri- 

300 

i 



Total -j 

573 j 

bution 

40 




3,140 


1 

Consular fees usually 




required 

160 



| Total 

3,300 


Taking the real at Ad., this would bo 0/. 11*. 2J. on the 
Spanish ship, and .V*/. on the British do. 

Commission is at the rate of 1 1 per cent, on goods shipp'd, 
ami 2 per cent, on those received on consignment, (Jowls are 
sonieiiines sold I or ready money, and sometimes on cretlit for 
.5 or 4 months ; mercantile discount is \ per cent, per month. 
There are no banking establishments in Barcelona. 

Insurance on ships is effected by individuals, but insurances 
on houses, lives, Ac. are unknown here. 

Tares At the Custom-house, real tares only are allowed ; 

and the nett weights must be rigorously manifested. A sur- 


plus of 3 per cent, is, however, allowed to cover any inexact, 
ness in the proportion between Foreign and Spanish weights ; 
but if the weight of any par eel should turn out to be 3 per cent, 
greater than is marked In the manifest, the surplus is seized, at 
the same time that the importer loses the benefit of the 3 pe r 
cent, allowed by law, and becomes liable to the penalties of 
smuggling. The tares usually allowed by merchants are, on 
Havannah sugar 13 per cent. ; on cot lice 2 per cent., exclusive 
of the barrel, nag, Sic. in which it is contained ; on cocoa and 
pepper 2 }>er cent.; Pernambuco cotton 4 lbs. per bale ; other 
cotton 1 lf>. per cwt. 

Sea-stores of all sorts are dear at Barcelona, but they may 
always be obtained. Beef costs about 7 d. per lb., and biscuit 
about 8 dollars per cwt. 

Money. — Accounts are kept in libras of 20 sueidos, 240 
dineros, or 480 mul Ins. The libras is likewise divided inform/* 
de vluta Catalan, of 3 sueidos each ; and into reales ardites, of ‘2 
sueidos each. Hence, 6*7 of the former, or 10 of the latter, = 1 
Ultra Catalan. 

The libra Catalan is= 2*. Ad. sterling nearly. 

The peso dtiro, or hard dollar, is valued at 37J sueidos Catalan , 
eight such dollars making 13 libras. 

Weights and Measures. — There are endless discrepancies 
amongst the weights and measures in the different Spanish 
provinces, and there is a very great discrepancy in the accounts 
of the authors who have written upon them. The following 
statements are taken from Nelkenbiecher : — 

The quintal is divided Into 4 arrobas, or 104 lbs. of 12 ox. 
t*> th- pound. The pound = 6,1 74 English grains = 4 kilog. 
= 8325' 6 as of Holland. 100 ll>s. of Barcelona =s 88*2 15 lbs. 
uvoirdu}K>is. 

The yard, named cana, is divided into .8 palmos, of 4 quartos, 
and is— 21 inches very nearly. Hence. 1(H) eanas = 53'49‘J 
metres ■= 77'5 y ards of Amsterdam = 5:i'51 4 English yards. 

The quartern, or measure for grain, is divided into 12 rnr- 
ta nes and 4H piloting. 10O quarterns = 23'336, or 234 Win- 
chester quarters. 

The <arga, or measure for liquids, is divided into 12 corlanes 
nr arrobas, 24 curtarinas, and 72 mitadellas. It is =s 32*7 
English wine gallons. 4 cargas = 1 pipe . The pipe of Ma- 
jorca oil contains 107 cortanes. 


Imports The principal articles of import arc raw cotton; sugar, cofTde, cocoa, and other colonial 

products, principally from Cuba and Porto Kico ; salted fish, hides, and horns ; iron and hardware. Sec. 
Most species of manufactured goods are prohibited ; but it is needless to add that they are notwith- 
standing largely imported into this as into most other parts of Spain. The trade with the colonies, 
France, and the coasting trade is pretty active. The imports from Kngland are not very considerable, 
and the exports little or nothing. In 1842, no fewer than 3,667 vessels entered the port ; but these were 
mostly coasters of small size, the burden of the whole being only 189,1 17 tons. 

Exports. — The principal exports are wrought silks, soap, fire-arms, paper, hats, laces, ribands, steel, 
Sic. But no vessels, except a few that take on board manufactured goods for the Spanish West Indies, 
are loaded here ; and even this trade is much fallen off. Upwards of *2,000 hands used formerly to bo 
employed in the cijy in the manufacture of shoes for the colonies ; but their export has now nearly 
ceased. The principal articles of native produce that Catalonia has to export are most conveniently 
shipped at Villanova, Tarragona, and Salon. They consist of wine, brandy, nuts, almonds, cork bark, 
wool, fruits, St C. Of these. Cuba takes annually about 1*2,000 pipes of wine, worth at an average 4/. per 
pipe, and about 3,000 pipes of brandy, worth h/. per do. ; South America, 16,000 pipes of wine, and 6,000 
do. brandy ; the north of Europe, ‘2,000 pipes of wine, and *2. (KM) do. brandy. A good deal of brandy is 
sent to Cadiz and Cette: most part of the former finds its way into thewino vaults of Xercs ; and the 
latter, being conveyed by the canal of Languedoc to the Caroline, is used in the preparation of the wines 
of Bordeaux. From ‘25,000 to 30,000 bags of nuts arc annually sent from Tarragona to Kngland. Tarra- 
gona also exports about 12,000 bags of almonds. 

The ships belonging to the port carry on no foreign trade except to the Spanish West Indies; they 
are few in number, and are daily decreasing. Those engaged in the coastiug trade are usually of very 
small burden. 

< We have derived these details from various sources ; but principally from Consular Returns , and from 
Jnglis's Spain in 1830, vol. ii. pp. 384-387. and 362.) 


BARILLA (Du. Soda; Fr. Sonde , Barille ; Ger. Soda , Barilla ; It. Barriylia ; 
Port. Solda , Barrilha ; Hus. Socianha • Sp. Barilla ; Arab. Kali), carbonate of soda — 
(see Alkalies), is found native in Hungary, Egypt, and many other countries. It is 
largely used by bleachers, manufacturers of hard soaps, glass-makers, &c. The barilla 
of commerce consists of the ashes of several marine and other plants growing on the 
sea-shore. The best, or Alicant barilla, is prepared from the Salsola soda , which is very 
extensively cultivated for this purpose in the hutrta of IVIurcia, and other places on the 
eastern shores of Spain. — ( 'Townsend's Travels in Spain, vol. iii. p. 195.) The plants 
are gathered in September, dried, and burned in furnaces heated so as to bring the ashes 
into a state of imperfect fusion, when they concrete into hard, dry, cellular masses of a 
greyish blue colour. Sicily and Teneritle produce good barilla, but inferior to that of 
Alicant and Carthagena. Kelp, which is a less pure alkali, is formed by the incinera- 
tion of the common sea- weed. — (See Kelp.) 


* The Saracens established In Spain seem to have been the first who introduced the manufacture of 
• barilla into Europe. They called the plants employed in its preparation kali ; and this, with the Arabic 
nrticle al prefixed, has given rise to the modern chemical term alkali. Prime quality in barilla is to be 
distinguished by its strong smcU when wetted, and by its w hitish colour. Particular attention should be 
paid to have as little small or dust as possible. The duties on barilla have recently been very consider- 
ably reduced. — (Sco Taiuff.) 

The manufacture of artificial soda (soude factice), now very extensively carried on, has occasioned an 
extraordinary decline In Uie imports of barilla, the quantity entered for home consumption in 1834, 
amounting to 237,712 cwt., Waving been reduced in 1841 to 47,380 cwt. ! Considerable quantities vised for- 
merly to be Imported from Teneriffe, but it now comes principally from Alicant in Spain and Sicily. 
Thus, of 42,618 cwt. Imported in 1841, 20,341 came from Spain, 18,570 from Italy (Sicily), and only 
3,696*from the Canaries. The duty on barilla was reduced In 1842 from 2/. to 5s. per ton. It remains to 
be seen what effect this reduction may have on its consumption ; but the entries In 1842 were rather less 
than in 1841. — (See Pari. Papers, No. 261. Sess. 1839, and No. 45. Sess. 1843.) 

BARK, the outer rind of plants. There is an immense variety of barks known in 
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commerce, as cinnamon, Peruvian hark, oak bark, quercitron, &c. The term “ bark ” 
is, however, generally employed to express either Peruvian bark, or oak bark ; and it 
is these only that we shall notice in this place. 

1. Peruvian or Jesuits' Hark { Kr. Quinquina ; tier. Kron-china : Da. China-bast; Sp. Qttina, Quin- 
quina j I .at. Quinquina. Cortex Peruvian us ). ’There are three principal species of this hark known in 
commerce, which have been elaborately described by Dr. A.T. Thomson, from whose account the following 
particulars arc selected. 

The first species is the pale bark of the shops. It is the produce of the Cinchona lancifolia , and is the 
original cinchona of l’eru. It is now very scarce. It is imported in chests covered with skins, each 
containing about 200 lbs., well parked, but generally mixed with a quantity of dust and other lietero- 

f :eneous matter. It consists of pieces N or 10 inches long, some of them being scarcely one tenth of an 
nch thick, singly and doubly quilled, or rolled inwards, the quills generally being in size from a swan’s 
quill to an inch and a half. It is internally of a pallid fawn or cinnamon hue, but approximates, on being 
moistened, to the colour of a pale orange. When in substance it has scarcely any odour, but during de- 
coction the odour is sensible, and agreeably aromatic. The taste is bitter, but not unpleaqpit, acidulous, 
and austere. 

The second species, or red bark, is obtained from the Cinchona oblongifolia, growing on the Andes. It 
is imported in chests containing from 100 to 150 lbs. each. It consists of variously sized pieces, most of 
them fiat, but some partially quilled or rolled. The internal part is woody, fcnd of a rust red colour : it 
has a weak peculiar odour, and its taste is much less bitter, but more austere and nauseous, than that of 
the other barks. 

The third species, or yellow bark of tfie shops, is obtained from the Cinchona cord if alia , growing in 
Quito and Santa Fv. It is imported in chests containing from ‘Hi to loO lbs. each, consisting of pieces 8 
or 10 inches long, some quilled, but the greater part Hat. The interior is of a yellow colour, passing to 
orange. It has nearly the same odour in decoction as the pale ; the taste is more bitter and less austere, 
and it excites no astringent feeling when chewed. The goodness decreases when the colour varies from 
orange yellow to pale yellow ; when of a dark colour, between red and yellow, it should be rejected. 

It is needless to add, that bark is one of the most valuable medical remedies. The Indians were 
unacquainted with its uses, which seem to have been first discovered by the Jesuits. It was introduced 
into Europe in 1032, but was not extensively used till the latter part of the seventeenth century. Accord- 
ing to M. llumboldt, the Jesuits’ bark annually exported from America amounts to from l2,0(i() to 14,000 
quintals. Of these, 2,000 arc furnished by Santa re, and 110 by Loxa; l’eru furnishing the remainder, 
which is shipped at Callao, Guayaquil, Jkc. 

2. Oak Hark (Fr. Ecorce de la Chene ; Ger. Eichcnrinde ; It. Cortcccia della (Ixu'rcia ; Lat. < lucre Os 
cortex). The bark of the common oak is a powerful astringent, and is preferred to all other substances 
for tanning leather. The bark of the larch is now, however, used for the same purpose. Though tho 
importation of oak bark for tanning has somewhat declined of late years, it is still very considerable. It 
is impossible, however, to state its exact amount, inasmuch as a species of oak bark, called quercitron, 
the produce of the Quercus tinctoria, imported from abroad, and used to give a yellow dye to silk and 
wool, is mixed up in the custom-house returns with bark for tanning. The latter, which is by far the 
most important. Is brought principally from Belgium and Holland, Germany, Italy and Spain, Norway 
and Australia. Quercitron comes principally from the United States. The quality of bark differs 
according to the age and size of the tree, the season when it is barked, &c., so much that its pi ice varies 
from ft/, to 10/. a ton. The duty on bark for tanning and dyeing, which previously to 1842 was 8 d. a cu t. 
on that imported from a foreign country, was then reduced to 3</. We subjoin an 

Account of the Quantities of Bark for Tanning and Dyeing imported into the United Kingdom during 
tho 11 Years ending with 1*41, specifying the Countries from whence they came, and the Quantities 
brought from each (from the Tables published by the Board of Trade). 


I Swetl-Ti 
! .VtifHaj 


j lUlgium 

Spain, anti the Balearic I 
! I ami* 
i Gibraltar 

Italy, and ihf Italian I»l'm 
BriiUh Settlement* in Au 
tralia 

1,’nited States of America 
All other Countries - 


Total - 


! 1831. j 1832. j 1833. j 1831 

( Cwts. I Cuts. ; 

5,192 13,2.3 

48,130 4 7,o38 


21 .7 


Cwts. I Cwf 
13,383 3.0 

5*2,9 r >7 3*2,3 


2 4, 1 ‘2*2 1‘27 

17 20,04 t 17,484 
12,313 20,738 


1 £72,437 , 76,416 1 10,83*2 79,535 60,238 

v., / 162,699 213,822 If. 1,273 18 

608,304 140,483 | wi7,l 1 1 310,068 340,353 31 

2,507 2.268 2,054 1 


78,067! 10,758 
9,30 9‘ *29,696 
95,163 103,681 


j 2.394 23*2 j 

931,071 771,106 


2 4, 340 
18,458 


12,704 *24,410 
973 1,040 


I 1837. j 

1S3S. | 

1839. 

1840. 

IS 

11. 

\ C’wt8. I 

Cwts. 1 

Cwt*. 

Cwts. 1 

C w 

ts. ; 


1 ,633 

1,401 

1 



1 16,856 

21.168 

31,798 

25,967' 

9, 

,731 

13.219 

10,851 

14.232 

11,310 

i 6, 

,7 72 

60,686 

4 1,71*2 

62,152 

35,15.3 

16, 

,97 1 

213,103 

186,786 

194,1531 

1 171,735 

138, 

,229 

335,794 

257,978 

*209,36 1 

191,511 

185, 

,457; 

' - - 1 

3,383 


7.122 

1 

ll 

11,507 

3,292 

32,596' 

57,2 16; 

5o, 

,526; 

78,126 

47,890 

73,648; 

i 78,718 

: 37 ' 

,7*20 j 

1 2,7.8 r 

12,879 

15.49*2! 

! 14,201 

H, 

9 17 

22,431 

22,4.36 

4 4,764 

37,7 76 

60, 

on 

2,080 

2.037 

9,4.30 

, 11,901 

8.581 


832,152 819,293 826,565 772, 117 766,786 618,343 689,330 612,613 322,952 


The quantities of Bark entered for consumption, with the nett amount of duty thereon, in 1810, 1841, and 1842, were 


Years. 


quantities. 
Cwts. Qrs. lbs. 


306,277 

639,429 


Duty. 

19 


d. 


28,972 

16.592 1 1 1 

. 13,100 16 1 

(Part. Paper No. 45. Seas. 1843 


We are indebted far the discovery and application of tho useful properties of quercitron to I>r. Ban- 
croft. 'The doctor obtained a patent for his invention in 177ft; but the American war breaking out soon 
after, deprived him of its advantages. In consideration of this circumstance, parliament passed, in l7Hft, 
an act (2ft Geo. 3. c.38.) securing to him the privileges conveyed by his patent for 14 years. At the 
expiration of the latter period the House of Commons agreed to extend the di>ctor’s privilege for an 
additional 7 years, but the House of Lords rejected the bill. Like too many discoverers. Dr. Bancroft 
profited but little by his invention, though It has been of great use to the arts aud manufactures of the 
country. — (See Bancroft on Permanent Colours , vol. li. p. 1 12., and the Report qf the Committee qf the 
House of Commons on Patents , Appendix , p. 175.) 

Oak bark, the produce of Europe, is not to be imported into the United Kingdom for home consump- 
tion, except in British ships, or in ships of the country of which It is the produce, or in ships of the 
country from which it is imported, on pain of forfeiting the goods, and 100/. by tho master of the vessel. — 
(3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 54.) * 


BARLEY (Fr. Orge ; Ger. Gerstengraupen ; Du. Ryg ; It. Orzo ; Sp. Ccbatla ; 
Rus. Fatschmea; Lat. Hordeum; Arab. Dhourra • Hind, ,/otc), a species of bread-corn 
( Horde um Lin.), of which there are several varieties. It is extensively cultivated in 
most European countries, and in most of the temperate districts of Asia and Africa. 
It may also be raised between the tropics ; hut not at' a lower elevation than from 3,000 
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to 4,000 feet, and then it is not worth cultivating. Large quantities of barley have 
been, for a lengthened period, raised in Great Britain. Recently, however, its cultiva- 
tion has been supposed, though probably on no good grounds, to be declining. In 1765, 
Mr. Charles Smith estimated the number of barley consumers in England and Wales at 
7:59,000 ; and as a large proportion of the population of Wales, Westmoreland, and 
Cumberland continue to subsist chiefly on barley bread, we are inclined to think that 
this estimate may not, at present, be very wide of the mark. But the principal demand 
for barley in Great Britain is for conversion into malt, to be used in the manufacture 
of ale, porter, and British spirits ; and though its consumption in this way has not cer- 
tainly increased proportionally to the increase of wealth and population, still there docs 
not seem to be any grounds for supposing that it has diminished. Barley is also exten- 
sively used in fattening black cattle, hogs, and poultry. It now generally follows 
turnips, and is a very important crop in the rotation best adapted to light soils. The 
principal barley counties of England are Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Bedford, Herts, 
Reicester, Nottingham, the upper parts of Hereford, Warwick, and Salop. The pro- 
duce varies, according to soil, preparation, season, &c., from about 20 to 60 or 70 bushels 
an acre. The most usual crop is from 28 to 36 or 3& bushels. The Winchester bushel 
of good English barley generally weighs about .50 lbs., but the best Norfolk barley 
sometimes weighs 53 or 54 lbs. Its produce in flour is about 12 lbs. to 14 lbs grain. 
Barley is a tender plant, and easily hurt in any stage of its growth. It is more 
hazardous Ilian wheat, and is, generally speaking, raised at a greater expense ; so that 
its cultivation should not be attempted except when the soil and climate are favourable 
for its growth. — (For details as to the prices of barley, the quantities imported and 
exported, &c., see Cohn Laws and Corn Trade. And for further details as to its 
consumption and culture, sec Smith's Tracts on the Corn Trade y 2d ed. p. 182. ; Brown 
071 Rural A ffairs , vol. ii. p. 42. ; Loudon's Encyc. of Agriculture , ) 

BARRATRY, in navigation, is, in its most extensive sense, any fraudulent or 
unlawful act committed by the master or mariners of a ship, contrary to their duty to 
their owners, and to the prejudice of the latter. It appears to be derived from the 
Italian word lmrratrare y to cheat. It may be committed by running away with a ship, 
wilfully carrying her out of the course prescribed by the owners, delaying or defeating 
the voyage, deserting convoy without leave, sinking or deserting the ship, embezzling 
the cargo, smuggling, or any other offence whereby the ship or cargo may be subjected 
to arrest, detention, loss, or forfeiture. 

It is the practice in most countries to insure against barratry. Most foreign jurists hold, that it com- 
prehends every fault which the master and crew can commit, whether it arise from fraud, negligence, 
unskilfulness, or mere imprudence. But in this country it is ruled, that no act of the master or crew 
shall he deemed barratry, unless it proceed from a criminal or fraudulent motive. 

“ Barratry can only be committed by the master and mariners by some act cjMitrary to their duty in 
the relation in which they stand to the owners of the ship. It is, therefore, an om*nce against them, and 
consequently an owner himself cannot commit barratry. He may, by his fraudulent conduct, make 
himself liable to the owner of the goods on board, but not for barratry. Neither can barratry he com* 
mitted against the ow ner with his consent ; for though he may be liable f«r any loss or damage occa- 
sioned by the misconduct of the master to which he consents, yet this is not barratry. Nothing is more 
clear than that a man can never set up as a crime an act done by his own direction or consent.” — ( Marshall 
on Insurance , book i. e. 12. §0.) 

When, therefore, the owner of a ship is also the master, no act of barratry can be committed ; for no 
man can commit a fraud against himself. 

it is a maxim in law, that fraud shall not be presumed, but must be clearly proved ; and it is a rule in 
questions of insurance, that he who charges barratry must substantiate it by conclusive evidence. 

It is not necessary, to render an act barratrous, that it should be committed with a criminal intent as 
respects the owners, in order to injure them, or to bencUt the captain or crew. It may even be com- 
mitted with a view to promote the owner’s interests ; for an illegal act done without the authority or 
privity of the owners, and which proves detrimental to them, is barratry, whatever be the motives in 
which it originated. Lord Ellenborough, in an able judgment, has laid it down as clear law, “ that a 
breach of duty by the master in respect of his owners, with a fraudulent or criminal intent, or ex male- 
Jicio, is barratry ; that it makes no difference whether this act of the master be induced by motives of 
advantage to himself, malice to the owner, or a disregard of those laws which it was his duty to obey ; anil 
that it is not for him to judge or suppose, in cases not intrusted to his discretion, that he is not breaking 
the trust reposed in him, when he endeavours to advance the interests of his owners by means which the 
law forbids, and which his owners also must be taken to have forbidden.” 

The circumstance of the owners of ships being permitted to insure against the barratry of the master 
and mariners can hardly fail, it may be not uncharitably presumed, of rendering them less scrupulous in 
their inquiries with respect to their character than they would otherwise be. Perhaps, therefore, it 
might be expedient to prohibit such insurances, or to lay some restrictions upon them. They were, 
indeed, expressly forbidden by the Ordinance of Rotterdam ; and Lord Mansfield, whoso authority on all 
points connected with the law of insurance is so deservedly high, seems to have thought that it would bo 
well to exclude barratry entirely from policies, ami to cease “ making the underwriter become the insurer 
of the conduct of the captain whom he does not appoint, and cannot dismiss, to the owners who can do 
either.” But though it were expedient to prevent the owners from making an insurance of this sort, 
nothing can be more reasonable than that third parties, who freight a ship, or put goods on board, should 
be allowed to insure against such a copious source of loss. — (For a further discussion of this subject, see 
the article Marine Insurance ; and Marshall on Insurance , book i. c. 12. & 6., and Park on Insurance , 
c. ft.) 

O.wners, masters, or seamen, who wilfully cast away, burn, or destroy ships, to the prejudice of freight- 
ers or insurers, incur the penalty of death. — (See Seamen.) 

BARREL, a cask or vessel for holding liquids, particularly ole and beer. Formerly 
the barrel of beer in London contained only 32 ale gallons = 32$ Imperial gallons: but 
it was enacted by 43 Geo. 3. c. 69. that 36 gallons of beer should be taken to be a 
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barrel ; and by the G Geo. 4. c. 58. it is enacted, that whenever any gallon measure* is 
mentioned in any excise law, it shall always be deemed and taken to be a standard 
Imperial gallon. At present, therefore, the barrel contains 36 Imperial gallons. It 
may be worth while observing that the barrel or cask is exclusively the produce ot 
European ingenuity ; and that no such article is known to any nation of Asia, Africa, 
or America, who have not derived it from Europeans. 

HARWOOD, a red dye wood brought from Africa, particularly from Angola, and 
the river Gaboon. The dark red which is commonly seen upon British Bandana hand- 
kerchiefs is for the most part produced by the colouring matter of barwood, saddened 
by sulphate of iron. — {Bancroft on Colours. ) The imports of barwood, in 1841, 
amounted to 2,012 tons. It brought, in January 18 13, from 3/. to 4/. a ton (duty 2.?. 
included) in the London market. 

BASKETS ( Fr. Cor bf Hies Ger. Korbe ; It. Paniere ; Sp. Canastas , Canastos ; Itus. 
Korsinii) are made, as every one knows, principally of the interwoven twigs of willow, 
osier, birch, eve. , but frequently also of rushes, splinters of wood. Straw, and an immense 
number of other articles. They are used to hold all sorts of dry goods, and are con- 
structed of every variety of quality and shape. Besides the vast quantities produced at 
home, some of the finer kinds are imported under an ad valorem duty, which, previously 
to 1812, was 20, but has since been only lO per cent. In 1841, the old duty produced 
2,060/. , showing that the value of the foreign baskets entered for home consumption in 
that year had been 10,300/. 

BAST, for straw hats or bonnets. See Hats. 

BATA VTA, a city of the island of Java, the capital of the Dutch possessions in the 
East Indies, and the principal trading port of the Oriental islands, lat. 6° 12' S., 
long. 106 0 54' E., on the north-west coast of the island, on an extensive bay. The 
harbour, or rather road, lies between the main land and several small uninhabited 
islands, which, during the boisterous or north-western monsoon, afford sufficient shelter 
and good anchorage. Ships of from 300 to 500 tons anchor at about 1^ mile from 
shore. A small river runs through the town, which is navigable for vessels of from 
20 to 40 tons, a couple of miles inland ; a number of canals branch off from it into 
different parts of the town, affording great conveniences for trade. Batavia was for- 
merly so very insalubrious, that General Daendels was anxious to transfer the seat of 
government to Sourabaya ; but being thwarted in this, he set about building a new 
town, a little further inland, on the heights of Weltevreden, whither the government 
offices were immediately removed. Most of the principal merchants have now their 
resiliences in the new town, repairing only to the old city, when business requires it, 
during a portion of the day. In consequence, the old town is at present principally 
occupied by Chinese, and the descendants of the ancient colonists, several of its streets 
having been deserted and demolished. More recently, however, the Baron Capcllen, 
whose enlightened administration will long be gratefully remembered in Java, sensible of 
the superior advantages of the old town as a place of trade, exerted himself to prevent 
its further decay, by removing the causes of its unhealthiness; to accomplish which, he 
widened several of the streets, filled up some of the canals, and cleaned others, demolished 
useless fortifications, &c. ; and the effect of these judicious measures has been, that 
Batavia is now as healthy as any other town in the island. The population, according 
to an accurate census taken in 1824, consisted of 3,025 Europeans ami their descendants, 
23,108 natives, 14,708 Chinese, 601 Arabs, and 12,419 slaves; in all, 53,861 persons, 
exclusive of the garrison. As the population has increased since, it may at present be 
estimated at from 60,000 to 70, (XX), independently of the military, of which there are 
always a considerable number. Among the principal merchants are Dutch, English, 
Americans, French, and Germans. 'Die island of Java forms the most important por- 
tion of the Dutch possessions in the East, and is, in fact, one of the finest colonies in 
the world. It contains an area of 50,000 square miles, with a population of (probably) 
about 7,000,000 individuals, or 140 to the square mile. 


During the year 18 tl the total imports into Java and Madura, on account of private parties, amounted to 
M«-rchandii« ..... 20,156,276 fl. 1 

ie - - - - 1,207,00-5 fl. 5 

'1 he goods and specie imported on account of government amounted to .... 


21,363,281 H. 
8,119,882 fl. 


Total amount of imports - 29,483,163 fl. 

The merchandise imported consisted of the produce of Euroi>e and America, 12,087 ,724 fl. W«t Indie* and Bengal, 610,24 I fl. 
ChJn.i, Manilla, and Siam, 1 ,758,714 fl. Japan, 4,986 fl. Eastern Archipelago, 4,794,611 fl.— Total Merchandise, 20,156,276 fl. 
The produce of Europe and America chiefly consisted of 


ftlass, crystal, and earthenware 
Dutch cloth and woollen htutls 
Foreign ditto ditto 

Dutch linen and cotton goods 
Foreign ditto ditto 

Deather, saddlework, and carriages 
Wearing apparel 
Opium (f>om the levant) 

Ship stores ... 

Writing materials 
Provisions - 

Wines and strong liquors 


Florin*. 
397,141 
17 2,931 
224,183 
4,966,818 
2,717,612 
65,721 
83,31 I 
152,000 
107,373 
59,523 
559.382 
1,059,242 


Furniture ...... 

<>old and silver work, and ditto wire - 
Dace, and military ornament* - 

F ashionahle article*, article* of luxury, perftimes, and 
Jewellery . . . . 

Books, i nude and muidcal instruments 
Brass and brass ware - 
•Steel and »teel ware - 
Drugs, medicines, and dyeing materials 
Iron and iron work* and machine* 

Silk *tutf» ...... 

Bags for col fee ... . . . 


Florins. 

80,342 

10,640 

3,034 


128,814 
58,02 4 
427,467 
35,054 
22,356 
970,658 
146,637 
135,564 
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Flags. 

Dutch (from foreign ports) 

Ditto (from K. Archipelago) 

English - 

French - 

Swedish 

Danish - 

Belgian ... 

Hamburgh 

Bremen 

Portuguese 


Arrival t (f Shipping in 1841 , 


Ships. 
187 
• 1,207 


leasts. 
52,4 1 1 
44,731* 
13,258* 
657 

21,676j 
774 
137 
870 
35 2 
2,2274 


The duties on Imports in 1839 amounted to 
Ditto Exports ditto 

Ditto Entrepot and minor duties 


Flags. 
Kniphausen 
A mcrican 
Spanish * 
Cninese - 
Cochin -Chinese 
Siamese 

Various Asiatic - 


Ships. 


. 301 


Total ships and vessels 1905 

Florins. 

3,443,884 

2,480,556 

268,686 


6,193,126 


Lasts. 

1 50 
5,5734 


124,2284 


Account of the Principal Articles of Produce exported from Java and Madura in 1830, 1835, 1839, and 1841. 


Years. 

Coffee. 

Pepper 

Indigo. 

j Hides. 

Cloves. 

Nutmegs. 

Sugar. 

Tin. 

Rice. 

Ratans. 

Mace. 

Arrack. 


Pic. 

| Pic. 

Lhs. 

No. 

Pic. 

ric. 

Pic. 

Pic. 

Coyans. 

Pie. 

Pic. 

I*rag-. 

1830 

288,710 

1 6,06 L 

22,063 

30,219 | 

81 >3 

1,304 

108,610 

21,426 

13,521 

:5,090 

177 

1,927 

1835 

466,871 

1 11,868 

535,753 

139,995 

4,566 

5,022 

439,513 

40,836 

25,577 

Pic. 

I 4,905 

1,606 

2,075 

1839 

757,476 

11,014 

595,818 


2,334 

5,027 

812,017 

47,631 

1,103,378 


1,581 

4,602 

1811 

961,467 I 

13,177 

913,693 

120,472 


- - 

1,046,576 

48,340 

676,213 

37,017 

- 

4,672 


Account of the Quantities and Values of the Principal Articles exported from Java and Madura in 1830 
and 1841, with the Total Value of the Imports and Exports in 1839. 


Principal Articles. 


Quantities exported 
in 1836. 

Value of Ex- 
(xirts in 1836. 

Quantities exported j Value of Ex- 
in 1841. ports in 1811. 

Arrack ... 


1,177 leaguers 

Florins. 

115,995 

4,672 leaguers 
120,172 hides 

286,313 

Hides .... 


109,008 p. and 816 piculs 
407.798 lbs. 

217,715 

210,142 

Indigo ... 


1 ,122,382 

913,693 lbs. 

5,939,005 

Coffee - - - 


498,078 piculs 

15,090,362 

961,167 piculs 

28,843,998 



7,006 — 

1 25,035 

13,477 — 

243,503 

Rice .... 

4 

30.130 coy an s 

3,389,6 1 5 

676,213 - 

3,012,95 1 

Spices, Mace - 

991 piculs 

396,268 


292,974 

Cloves 


2,185 — 

153,036 


608,835 

Nutmegs 


3,886 — 

1,71 1,600 


1,281,446 

Sugar 


509,51 1 — 

9,083,141 

1 .016,576 piculs 

12,512.470 

Tobacco ... 

Tin .... 


2,177 kmlios 

769,850 

3,161 kiHlies 

1,106,393 


47,739 piculs 

2,718,810 

48,310 piculs 

.2,175,282 

Ali other articles and Treasure 

- 

- 

7,367,833 

3,717,373 

Total value of Exi>orts from Java and Madura in 1 83G - Flor. 

42,261,642 

Jn 1841 Flor. 

60,290,688 

— Ditto 

— 

- 

- - 

1839 

67,674,134 


The trade of Java was greater in 1810 than in either 1839 or 1811, In conscouence partly of the great 
crops of 1839, and partly of the peculiar excitement which prevailed in the early part, of 1840. 

Hank of Batavia. — A bank, for the issue of notes and other banking business, was established at 
llatavia in 1827, with branches at Samarang and Sourahaya ; the history of which is not uninstructive. 
The capital of the bank, consisting of 2,000.000 fl., divided into 4,000 shares, was subscribed with diffi- 
culty; and the most unfavourable anticipations were entertained of the success of the establishment. 
No sooner, however, had the bank been set on foot, than she began to enjoy a large share of prosperity. 
The rapid increase of cultivation and commerce in Java led to a corresponding demand for capital, and 
to the payment of a very high rate of interest on loans ; and as the loans made by the bank consisted of 
bank notes, which cost next to nothing, the profits became quite enormous ; so much so that they 
amounted in 1837 to 33 per cent., the price of the 500 H. share of bank stork being then also l,550fl.l 
But this prosperity was as brief as it was signal. — The offer of an exorbitant interest had tempted, in 
not a few cases, the bank to make advances on doubtful security; and in Java, as elsewhere, issues of 
paper jiayable on demand necessarily stop the moment the circulation has been fully saturated with 
notes ; and this result having been attained in 1838, and the notes issued by the bank being henceforth 
returned on her for payment, she speedily became involved in the greatest difficulties ; many of those 
who depended on her advances for support were no longer able to meet their engagements ; and the 
whole island was subjected to a severe pecuniary and commercial crisis : in fact, but for the intervention 
of the government, in 1840, when bank notes were made legal tender for a limited period, slie mu^ have 
stopped payments 1 This intervention hap. however, given her time to recover from the difficulties into 
which she had been precipitated ; and having again, after sustaining a very heavy loss, resumed specie 
payments, it is to be hoped that she may profit in future by her past experience. — We subjoin 

An Account of the Dividends paid by the Bank of Java from 1829 to 1840, both inclusive. 


1829 - 

1830 - 

1831 - 

1832 - 


Dividend. 

9 per cent. 
- 12 


Dividend. 

1833 - - 20 per cent. I 1837 - 

1834 - 27 1 838 - 

1835 - 30 I 1839 - 

1836 - - 32 I 1810 - - 9 

(See the Brochure of M. d'Argout on Java, Shigapoq^ Are., Paris, 1842.) 


Dividend. 

- 33 per cent. 

- 26 
- 26 


General Remarks on Java. — The previous statements show that the produce and 
trade of Java have increased during the last dozen years with a rapidity unknown in 
any other colony, Cuba, perhaps, excepted. And if the resources anti capabilities of 
this noble island be fully developed, it is quite impossible to say how much farther 
her trade may be extended. It would far exceed our limits, and, even were this not 
the case, it would involve us in discussions nowise suitable for this work, were we to 
enter into any detailed examination of the means by which the extension of culture in 
Java has been brought about. We may^wever, shortly mention that the produce for 
exportation is principally raised on accolmt of government, partly by contributions in 
kind, and partly and principally by contributions of compulsory labour applied to its 
production. And, provided these contributions be not carried to an excess, we incline 
to think that they are at once the least onerous mode in which the natives can be made 
to pay their taxes, and the most profitable for the government. It is, we apprehend, 
idle to suppose that industry, if left to itself; will ever become flourishing in a country 
like Java, where the wants of the inhabitants are so few and so easily satisfied, or where 
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the climate indisposes to exertion. No doubt the system of compulsory labour may 
be easily abused, and converted into an instrument of the most grinding oppression ; 
but so long as it is managed with discretion and good sense, we are disposed to believe, 
from all we can learn, that it is preferable to every other system hitherto devised for 
developing the resources of tropical countries. ( For some remarks on this subject see 
the learned and able Disscrtatio Jfistorico- Politico, on the Dutch East India Company, 
by Van Lijtulcn, published in 18:19, pp. 161 — 171.) 

Very great public improvements have also been already effected, and are still in pro- 
gress, in the island. Among others, an excellent high road has been constructed through 
its whole length, from Bantam on its W. to Sonrabaya on its K. coast, whence cross 
roads lead to all the principal stations. A number of forts have, also, been constructed in 
commanding situations in the interior, the principal of which at Surackarta, near the 
centre of the island, is a regular and strong citadel. It is said to be the intention to 
transfer the scat of government thither from llatavia. These forts have been erected 
principally to keep the natives in check, ami to prevent those outbreaks that have done 
so much to retard the prosperity of the island. Several important establishments have 
also been recently founded along the S. coast, which had previously been all but neg- 
lected. (See Aryout sur Java, Sinyajtorc, §'c . ) 

Bice used to be the staple produet of Java ; but it is now far surpassed by coffee and 
sugar, the culture of both of which has been astonishingly increased. Tn proof of this 
we may mention that the exports of coffee, which in 18:50 amounted to 288,7*10 piculs, 
had increased in 1841 to 961,467 do., or to 57,280 tons; while the exports of sugar, 
which in 1880 amounted to 108,640 piculs, had increased, in 1841, to 1,046, .576 piculs, 
or 62,207 tons. IVIore than half the trade of the island centres in Batavia. 


Indigo has also become an important 
export are tin from Banca, tobacco, and bir 
The imports comprise cottons, woollens, 
spirits, with iron, hardware, and machinery 
and a great variety of other articles. 

P'-ri Rejfnl.itions The following Uthe sulrtUnreof the port 

regulations of Batavia ; — Ut. The commander of a shij> arriving 
in the roads, is not to land himself, or permit any ot his atw 
or paascngeTs to land, until his ve-o»*l l>e visited by a l»oat from 
the guard ship. — 2d. The master, on landing, is first to wait 
on the master attendant, and afterwards rei*ort himself at th«? 
|>olii-e office. — 3d. A manifest of the whole cargo mu't l*e de- 
livered at the Custom-house within 2 I hours of the ship’s arriv- 
ing in the roads. — 1th. The master of a vessel must lodge the 
ship's papers with the master attendant when he first land*, 
which are duly delivered up io him when he receives his |*ort 
clearance from the same authority. — 5th. No goods can !*» 
shipped or landed after sunset, under a penalty of 500 Morins. 
— bth. No goods can be shipped on Sunday without a special 
permission from the water fiscal, which, however, is never 
refused on a(>piication. — 7th. No muskets or ammunition can 
he imported ; but the prohibition doc-a not extend to fowling 
pieces exceeding KX) florins value. 

Tariir — After a good deal of negotiation, it has been fixed 
that goods ini|sorted in Kngtish ve-sets shall pay an nd rot mem 
duty of 1*5 per cent., and under the Netherlands flag, of 12ipt-r 
rent. ; th «t is, a duty upon th- wholesale price at flat avia, not 
in l«ond. The export duty on coffee, if exjH>rted on a foreign 
bottom to a foreign country, is 5 florins per picul ; if on a foreign 
bottom to a |«>rt in the Netherlands, 1 florins ; and if on a Ne- 
therlands bottom to a Netherlands port, 2 florins. Sugar ex- 
l>orted on a foreign bottom pays 2 florins per picul ; but if 
exported on a Netherlands bottom, 1 florin. Kice, on what- 
ever bottom exported, and to whatever country, pays a duty of 


product. The other principal articles of 
ils’ nests. # 

and other manufactured goods ; wines and 
; opium from the .Levant and from Bengal ; 


3 florins per coyang of 27 piculs. Tin, exported on a foreign 
ship to whatever port , t florins per picul ; and by a Netful lands 
ship, 2 florin-, per picul. The trade in spices is monopolised by 
the Netherlands i railing t 'oinpanv. 

<»ood> are received in entrepot not onlv at Batavia, but at the 
ports of Samarang, Sonrabaya, and Anjier in Java, and Ithio 
in the Strait* of Mslun a, on payment of a duty of 1 j>er cent, 
levied on the invoice value. 

Money. - Accounts are kept, at Batavia, in the florin or 
guilder, divided into eentiin.**, or 1<M) parts, represented by a 
copper coinage or doit*. The florin is a new coin made ex- 
pressly for India, but of the same value a« the florin current in 
the Netherlands. It is usually estimated at the rate of 1 2 to 
the pound sterling, but the correct par is 1 1 florins 5.X cent. 
jH-r pound. Oouhlootis, and the coins of Continental India, 
are receivable at the Custom-house at a fixed taritt'; the 
Spanish dollar, for (xaniple, at the rate of I Oil for 2fil> tlorins. 

WVtgA/*. — The Chinese weights are invariably Used m com- 
mercial transai tions at Batavia, and throughout Java and the 
other Butch possessions in India. These are the picul and the 
cattie, wbii h U its hundredth part. The picul is commonly 
estimated at 1 2.5 Dutch, or 133\ Mm. avoirdupois, but at Batavia 
it has been long ascertained and consider, d to la? npi il to 
l.'b lbs. avoirdupois . — ( Ho^rndor p, Coup d(Eit mr VI le de Jura, 
cap. X. -Sic. ; Cridence of l. ilium Maclntnr , /•:#./. Injure the Selrrt 
Committee of the Houne if Common* on the of the Kott 

Indiii Cimpnny, 1X31 ; Xcdrrfmdsche Stoats- Courunt , 13 Au- 
gust, 1X12, and other official irffot motion. 


BATTEN, a name in common use for a scantling of wood 2,^ inches thick anti 7 wide. 
If above 7 inches wide, it is called deal. 

BAZAAR, a term used in the Kast to designate a market, or building in vvhieh 
various articles of merchandise are exposed for sale. Bazaars arc now met with in most 
large cities of Kurope, There are several in London, of which the one in Soho-square 
is the most considerable. 

BDELLIUM (Arab. Aflatoon ), a gum-resin, semi-pellucid, and of a yellowish brown 
or dark brown Colour according to its age, unctuous to the touch, but brittle ; soon, 
however, softening between the fingers ; in appearance it is not unlike myrrh, of a 
bitterish taste, and moderately strong smell. Two kinds have been distinguished : the 
op t ten l pa xv m of the ancients,* which is thick like wax ; and the common dark sort. It 
is found in Persia and Arabia, but principally in the latter ; all that is met with in India 

is of Arabic origin. The tree which produces it has not been clearly ascertained. 

( Ainslie'd Materia Indian . ) 

BEACONS, in commerce and navigation, ^Kiblic marks or signals to give warning of 
rocks, shoals, &c. No man is entitled to erect a light-house, beacon, &c., without being 
empowered by law. The Trinity House -corporation arc authorised to set up beacons 
in whatever places they shall think fit ; and any person who shall wilfully remove or run 
down any buoy, beacon, &c. belonging to the Trinity House, or to any other corporation, 
individual or individuals, having authority to establish it, shall, besides being liable to 
the expense of replacing the same, forfeit a sum of not less than 10/. nor more than 50/. 
for every such offence. — (6 Geo. 4 c. 125. § 91.) — (See Buoys. ) 
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BEADS (Fr. Rosaires ; Ger. Rosenkr'dnze ; Du. Paternosters; It. Corone ; Sp. Co- 
ronas), small globules or balls used as necklaces, and made of different materials ; as 
pearl, steel, amber, garnet, coral, diamonds, crystal, glass, &c. Roman Catholics use 
beads in rehearsing their Ave Marias and Paternosters. Glass beads or bugles are 
imported in large quantities into India and Africa, 288,058 lbs. having been shipped from 
this country to the W. coast of the latter in 1841. Barge quantities are sent from 
China to India, the Eastern islands, &c. 'Die glass beads sent from England* are nearly 
all imported, principally from Venice, where they arc very largely produced. Mlieir 
non-manufacture in this country is said to be a consequence of the excise regulations as 
to the manufacture of glass; but the truth is, that the Venetian manufacturers colour 
them better, and give them a better finish than the English. 

BEANS (Fr. Peres; Ger. Bohnen ; It. Pave; Rus. Boob'd; Sp. Ilabas; Eat. Fcibce ; 
a well-known vegetable of the pulse species, largely cultivated both in gardens and, 
fields. Its cultivation is of much importance in rural economy, inasmuch as it has gone 
far to supersede fallows on strong loams and clays. 

BEAVER. See Skins. 

BEECH ( Fay us syleatica), a forest tree* to be met with everywhere in England. 
There is only one species, the difference in the wood proceeding from the difference of 
soil and situation. A considerable quantity of beech is grown in the southern parts of 
Bucks. It is not much used in building, as it soon rots iri damp places ; but it is used 
ns piles in places where it is constantly wet. It is manufactured into a great variety of 
tools, for which its great hardness and uniform texture render it superior to all other 
sorts of wood ; it is also extensively used in making furniture. 

BEEF, as every one knows, is the flesh of kine. It is used either fresh or salted. 
Formerly it was usual for most families, at least in the country, to supply themselves 
with a stock of salt beef in October or November, which served for their consumption 
until the ensuing summer, but in consequence of the universal establishment of markets 
where fresh beef may be at all times obtained, the practice is now nearly relinquished, 
and the quantity of salted beef made use of as compared with fresh beef is quite incon- 
siderable. Earge supplies of salted beef are, however, prepared at Cork and other 
places for exportation to the East and West Indies. During the war, large supplies 
were .also required for victualling the navy. The vessels engaged in the coasting trade, 
and in short voyages, use only fresh provisions. 

The English have at all times been great consumers of beef; and at this moment 
more beef is used in Eondon, as compared with the population, than any where else. — 
Previously to I 842 the importation of fresh beef was prohibited; and salt beef from a 
foreign country was at the same time charged with a duty of 1 '2s. a cwt. The entries 
of the latter for consumption were in consequence inconsiderable, having amounted in 
18-10 to only 8,892, and in 1841 to 1,G98 cwts. (principally hung beef from Hamburg). 
Both fresh and salted beef may now be imported on paying a duty of 8 s. a cwt. For 
farther details with respect to the consumption of beef. Sc c. see arts. Cattle and Pro- 
visions. 

BEER. Sec Ai.k and Beer. 

BEER-METAL (Fr. Metal de Ponte on de cloches; Ger. GlocJtengnt ; Du. Klokspys ; 
Sp. Campanil; Rus. Kololdnaja mjed), a composition of tin and copper, usually consisting 
of 3 parts of copper and 1 of tin. Its colour is greyish white ; it is very hard, sonorous, 
and elastic. Less tin is used for church bells than for clock bells; and in very small 
bells, a little zinc is added to the alloy. — ( Thomson's Chemistry.') 

BENZOIN. See Balsam. 

• BERGEN, the first commercial city of Norway, situated at the bottom of a deep 
bay, in lat. 60° 24' N., long. 5° 20' E. Population 22,500. The bay is inclosed on all 
sides by rugged rocks and islands : the water is deep ; but, owing to the number and 
intricacy of the passages, the access to the town is attended at all times with a good deal 
of difficulty, and should never be attempted without a pilot. Codfish, salted or dried, 
is the principal article of export ; when dried, it is called stock-fish, and goes chiefly to 
Italy and Holland. The fishery is the principal employment; and considerable quan- 
tities of fish and other products are also brought hither for exportation from the more 
northerly parts of the kingdom. At an average, from 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 lbs. salted 
and dried fish are annually exported. Herrings, whale oil, skins, bones, tar, lobsters, 
&e. are also largely exported. The exports of timber from Bergen are inconsiderable, 
and none has latterly gone to England. Norway timber is not so large as that brought 
from Prussian ports, nor so free from knots; but, being of slower growth, it is more 
compact, and less liable to rot. The planks are either red or white fir or pine ; the red 
wood is produced from the Scotch fir ; the white wood, which is inferior in price and 
estimation, is the produce of the spruce fir : each tree yields three pieces of timber of 
11 or 12 feet in length; and is 70 or 80 years of age before it arrives at perfection. 
The planks or deals of Bergen are, however, a good deal inferior to those of Christiana. 
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The imports into Bergen principally consist of* grain from the Baltic ; and salt, hard- 
ware, coffee, sugar, &c. from England. 

For Monies, JYeights, ami Measures, see Christiana; where there are further details as to the trade 
and navigation of Norway. 

BERRIES (/frirar). the fruits or seeds of many different species of plants. Hie 
berries quoted in London Price Currents are bay, juniper, Turkey, anti Persian. 

1. Bat/ Retries ( Fr. Rates de I. a nr ier ; tier. 1 .orbeeren ; It. Rarchi di I, aura ; Sp. Rayas), the fruit 
of the Taurus nobilis. This tree is a native of the south of F.urope, but is cultivated in this country, 
and is not uncommon in our pardons. The berry is of an oval shape, fleshy, and of a dark purple colour, 
almost black ; it has a sweet fraprant odour, and an aromatic astringent taste. Hay berries, and the oil 
obtained by boiling them in water, are imported from Italy and Spain.— *( Thomson's Dispensatory.) 

2. Juniper Berries (Fr. Genevrn r j I)u. Serenboom ; It. G me pro ; Sp. Etnbro ), the fruit of the com- 
mon juniper ( Jnniperus communis). They are. round, of a hlacK purple colour, and require two years 
to ripen. They have a moderately strong, not disagreeable, but peculiar smell, and a warm, pungent, 
sweetish taste, which, if they be long chewed, or previously well bruised. Is followed by a considerable 
bitterness. They are found in this country ; but most of those made use of here are imported from Hol- 
land, Germany, and Italy. They should l>o chosen fresh, not much shrivelled, and free from moulditieg*, 
which they are apt to contract in keeping. On distillation with water, they yield a volatile essential oil, 
very subtile and pungent, and in smell greatly resembling the berries. The peculiar flavour and diuretic 
qualities of Geneva depend principally on the presence of this oil. English gin is said to be, for the most 
part, flavoured with oil of turpentine. — ( Leirts' s Mug. Med.; Thomson's Dispensatory.) 

The duty on juniper berries, previously to 1832. was I Is. 1 d. a cat., being more than 1(H) per cent, on 
their price tn bond. The oppressiveness of this duty seems to have been the principal reason why tur- 
pentine, which in point of flavour and all other respects is so inferior, w as largely used in preference to 
juniper berries in the preparation of gin. This oppressive duty was reduced, in 1832. to 'Is., and again, 
in 184*2, to i,v. ti (1. ; and we entertain little doubt that this wise and liberal measure will at no distant 
period occasion the receipt of an equal amount of revenue, at the same time that it can hardly fail 
materially to improve the beverage of a large proportion of the people. In 184*2, 7,773^ cwt. juniper 
berries were entered for consumption. 

Italian jouipor berries fetch at present (Jan. 1841), in the London market, from 10s. to 1 2s. a cwt., 
duty included ; and German and Dutch ditto, from Os. to 10s. 

3. Turkey Yellow Rerries , the unripe fruit of the Hhamnus infectorius of Linrurus. They are used as 
a dye drug, in preparing a lively but very fugitive yellow, for topical application in calico-printing. 
Considerable quantities of them are exported from Salonica, to which they are brought from Thessaly 

and Albania. An inferior sort is produced in France {Bancroft on Odours.) The duty on Turkey 

berries is Is. ; and th.*ir price, duty included, in the London market, is (Jan. 1843) 34s. to 3f>s. a cwt. 

4. Persian Ye/lotr Berries are said by the merchants to be of the same species as the Turkey yellow 
berries. The colours which they yield are more lively and lasting. They are high priced, fetching 
(duty Is. included) from 1 10s. to 130s. a cwt. The entries of yellow' berries (Turkey as well as Persian) 
for home consumption, amounted in 184*2 to 4,504 J cwt. 

BE It YE, called by the jewellers Aquamarine. This stone was suspected by Pliny 
to be a variety of the emerald ; a conjecture which modern min'_ral odists have completely 
confirmed. '.Hie term emerald is applied to that particular variety which presents its 
own peculiar colour, or emerald preen; while that of beryl is given indiscriminately to 
all the other varieties ; as the sea green, pale blue, golden yellow, anti colourless, 
Pliny says that the beryl is found in India, and rarely elsewhere ; hut besides India, 
it is found in Peru and Brazil; at Nantes and Limoges, in France; in the Wicklow 
mountains, in Ireland; in the district of Cairngorm, in Scotland; and in various other 
places. — (P/in. Hid. iY at. lib. xxxvii. cap. 5. ; Kncy. Jirit. new edit. ) 

“ Those only which are of good colour and sufficient depth are manufactured ; they have a pretty, 
lively effect, if in good proportion and well polished. Large stones, from one to three and four ounces, 
are not uncommon, but from their bulk are only in request as sptHMtnens for the cabinet ; smaller stones 
suitable for necklaces may be bought at low' prices, within the reach of every description of purchasers : 
ring stones may be had at a few shillings each ; and larger, for brooches or seals, from 1/. to 5/. ami often 
lower.” — ( Matte on Diamonds, $c. 2d edit.) 

BETEL*- NUT, or AliECA (Sans, and Hind. Suajrri Malay, Pin any ; Javan. 
Jambi ), the fruit of the Areca catechu , a slender and graceful palm, rising to the height 
of about 30 or 40 feet ; it produces fruit at the age of live or six years, and continues 
hearing till its ‘25th or 3()th year. 'Hie fruit, which is the only part of the palm that 
is made use of, is eaten both in its unripe atid in its mature state. When ripe, it is of 
the size of a small egg, and of an orange colour ; the exterior part consists of a soft, 
spongy, fibrous matter, inclosing a nucleus resembling a nutmeg in shape, internal 
structure, and colour, hut usually larger, and always harder. A single tree produces, 
according to its situation, age, culture, &c., from 200 to 800 nuts. They arc objects of 
great importance in the East, forming the principal ingredient of a compound in uni- 
versal use as a masticatory in all Central and Tropical Asia. The other ingredients are 
the leaf of the Betel pepper — (which sec), in which the areca nut is wrapped; a little 
Chun am — (which see); and generally, but not always, a little catechu or ter»*a japonica — 
(see Catechu). The whole compound is called betel , and is used to an extent of which 
it is difficult for a European to form a just idea. All individuals, without exception 
of age or sex, begin at an early period to accustom themselves to betel. They are un- 
ceasingly masticating it, and derive a gratification from its use that strangers can 
neither understand nor explain. It reddens the saliva, gives a bright hue to the lips, 
and, in course of time, renders the teeth quite black. It is said to dispel nausea, excite 
appetite, and strengthen the stomach. Besides being used as an article of luxury, it 
is a kind of ceremonial which regulates the intercourse of the more polished classes of 
the East. When any person of consideration visits another, after the first salutations. 
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betel is presented : to omit it on the one part would be considered neglect, and its rejec- 
tion would be judged an affront on the other. No one of inferior rank addresses a 
dignified individual without the previous precaution of chewing betel ; two people seldom 
meet without exchanging it ; and it is always offered on the ceremonious interviews of 
public missionaries. The arcca nut is, in consequence, an article of very extensive trade. 
The countries which yield it most largely for exportation are Malabar, Ceylon, and 
Sumatra. Of the extent of this trade some notion may be formed from the fact, that 
the imports of areca into Calcutta in 1841-42 amounted to 53,633 Ind. maunds, or 
1,966 tons, and those into Canton, in 1837, by British ships only, amounted to 25,978 
piculs, or 1,502 tons, notwithstanding Bengal and Southern China are countries in 
which areca is largely produced. — (See the article Betel in the new edition of the 
Eney . Britannica ; Bell's Review of the External Commerce of Bengali Craufurd's Indian 
Archipelago , vol. i. p. 102., vol. iii. p. 4 14.; Chinese Kalendar and Register.) 

BKTKL-LEAP (Hind. Ban; Malay, Sireh ; Javan. Suro), the leaf alluded to in 
the foregoing article. It is the produce of a species of pepper vine ( Viper Betle ), and 
somewhat resembles the ivy leaf. In their fresh state, betel leaves form an important 
article of Eastern traffic, being every where used in the preparation of betel. The 
Viper Betle is a scandent plant, and poles are placed in the ground, round which it 
twines itself. In consequence of the great consumption of its leaves, it is extensively 
cultivated throughout Tropical Asia. It grows in the greatest perfection in rich soils 
close to the equator ; and is raised with more difficulty the further we recede from 
it. — ( Eney . Britannica , new edition, article Betel; Craufurd's Indian Archipelago , 
vol. i. p. 403. ) 

11EZOA11 (Arab. Faduj ; Hind. 'Aeher-morah ; Pers. Vadzehr Kanic'), a concretion 
found in the stomach of an animal of the goat kind ; it has a smooth glossy surface, and 
is of a dark green or olive colour : the word hezoar, however, has lately been extended 
to all the concretions fount! in animals; — such as the hog hezoar , found in the stomach 
of the wild boar in India; the bovine hezoar^ found in the gall-bladder of the ox, common 
in Nepaul ; and the camel hezoar , found in the gall-bladder of the camel: this last is 
much prized as a yellow paint by the Hindoos. The finest hezoar is brought to India 
from Borneo and the sea-ports of the Persian Gulf; the Persian article is particularly 
sought after, and is said to be procured from animals of the goat kind, Capra Gazella. 
Many extraordinary virtues were formerly ascribed to tliis substance, but without any 
sufficient reason. — ( A in site's Materia Indica. ) 

BILBAO, oa (as it is commonly, though incorrectly, written in this country) BII^- 
BOA, a sea-port town of Spain, in the province of Biscay, on the river Ybai Cabal, 
about 9 miles from Portugalete. Population 15,000. 

Port. — The hay of Bilbao lies between Punto Galea on its cast, anti Panto Luxuero on Its western 
side, distant about 3 miles. It stretches S. K. to within * ofa mile of Portugalete, in lat. 43° 15' 47" N-, 
long. 2° 45' W., near the mouth of the river on which Bilbao is built. The water in the bay varies from 
5 to 10 and 14 fathoms. There is a bar at the mouth of the river, between Santurce and Portugalete, on 
which there is not above 4 feet water at ebb tide. High water at full and change at 3 h. p.m. Spring 
tides rise about 13 feet ; and large ships taking advantage of them Rotnrtimes 'ascend the river as far as 
Bilbao ; but they usually load and unload by lighters, either at Portugalete, or at Olaviaga, 4 miles below 
the town. Pilots are to be had at Santurce, without the bar. In winter, a heavy sea sometimes sets 
into tin* bay ; but if the pilot cannot go off, he places himself on one of the batteries to the N. \V. of 
Santurce, and makes signals with a red flag, so as to direct the ship to the best anchorage ground.— (See 
Laurie's Chart of the Hay qf Biscay, with the Sailing Directions that accompany it..) 

Trade. — Bilbao is favourably situated for commerce. The Biscayans arc distinguished for the zeal 
and courage with which they have defended their peculiar privileges, and for their industry and activity. 
Bilbao and Santander are the principal ports through which the extensive province of Old Castile, ami 
large portions of I.eon and Navarre, most easily communicate with foreign countries. They have, in 
consequence, particularly the former, a pretty considerable foreign trade. Wool is one of the principal 
articles of export ; but since the introduction of Merino sheep into Germany, and their extraordinary 
increase in that country, this branch of Spanish commerce, though still of a good deal of importance, has 
materially declined. Since the abolition, in 18*20, of all restrictions on the exportation of corn, flour, 
Sic.* the shipments of wheat from Bilbao have beeq, in some years, very considerable. The supplies are 
principally brought from the provinces of Palencia, Valladolid, and Zamora, which yield immense quan- 
tities of wheat. The distance is from 130 to 110 Knglisli miles ; and owing to the badness of the roads, 
and the deficient means of transport, the rate of carriage advances enormously w hen there is any extra- 
ordinary foreign demand. If the Canal qf Castile, intended to unite the Douro with ltevnosa, Bilbao, 
and Santander, were completed, it would make a considerable revolution in this trade. Y he carnpos , or 
plains, on the south side of the Douro, are amongst the finest wheat countries in the world ; the crops 
being frequently so abundant, that the peasants decline reaping the fields at a distance from the villages ! 
In 1831, 14G/234 quarters of Spanish wheat, principally from Bilbao, were imported into Great Britain ; 
but from that period down to 1839 the exports of corn to this country were quite inconsiderable. In 18-10 
they amounted to 40,939 quarters. The iron manufactures of Biscay are in a state of considerable 
activity, and some part ot the produce is exported. The principal articles of importation are wove 
fabrics, cod-fish, cutlery, and jewellery ; sugar, coffee, cacao, and other colonial products, spices, indigo, 
&c. — (See Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 9. art. Spain ; and private information.) 

Atonies, Weights , and Measures, same as those of Cadiz. ; which see. We, may mention, however, 
that l he fanega, or measure for grain, is equivalent to 1G5 Winchester quarters. 

BILL OF EXCHANGE. See Exchangk. 

BILL OE HEALTH, a certificate or instrument signed by consuls or other proper 
authorities, delivered to the masters of ships at the time of their clearing out from all 
ports or places suspected of being particularly subject to infectious disorders, certifying 
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the state of health at the time that such ship sailed. A clean bill imports that at the 
time that the ship sailed no infectious disorder was known to exist. A suspected bill, 
commonly called a touched patent or bill, imports that there were rumours of an infec- 
tious disorder, but that it had not actually appeared. A /ow/bill, or the absence of clean 
bills, imports that the place was infected when the vessel sailed. — (See Quahantink.) 

BULL OF LADING, is a formal receipt subscribed by the master of a ship in his 
capacity of carrier, acknowledging that he has received the goods specified in it on 
board his ship,* and binding himself (under certain exceptions) to deliver them, in the 
like good order as received, at the place and to the individual named in the bill, or his 
assigns, on his or their paying him the stipulated freight, &c. When goods are sent by 
a ship hired by a charterpartv, the bills of lading are delivered by the master to the 
merchant by whom the ship is chartered ; but when they are sent by a general ship , — 
that is, bv a ship not hired by charterpartv, but employed as a general carrier, — each 
individual who sends goods on board, receives a bill of lading for the same. In all 
cases, therefore, the bill of lading is the evidence of and title to the goods shipped. 

The liability of a carrier, at common law, to deliver the goods intrusted to his care, 
is cancelled only by “the act of God and the king’s enemies.” But to limit this 
responsibility, the following exception is now, invariably almost, introduced into the 

clause in bills of lading, binding the master to the delivery of the goods : “ '1'he act 

of God , the king's enemies, fire, and all and everg other dangers and aeeidents of the seas , 
rivers , and navigation , of whatever nature anti hind soever , excejdetl." 

Bills of lading arc not, in general, immediately given by the master on receiving the 
goods. 1'he usual practice is for the master or his deputy to give a common receipt 
for tlic goods, which is delivered up on receiving the bill of lading. The latter should 
always be required within ‘24 hours after the goods are received on hoard. 

Three sets of all bills of lading are made out on stamped paper: one of these should 
he remitted by the first post to the person to whom the goods are consigned, a second 
being sent to him by the ship; t lie third is retained by the shipper of the goods. The 
master ought always to retain copies of the bills of lading for his government. A 
stamp duty of 3s. is charged on all bills of lading, whether for goods exported or carried 
coastwise. 

The usual form of a bill of lading is as follows : — 

\V. B! 7 .V. R. — SIlIPPFI), in pood order and wHI conditioned, by A. It. merchant, in and upon 
No. 1. a. 10. 5 the good ship called whereof I). is master, iiow in the river Thames, and 

bound for , the poods following, viz. [here describe the goods . J marked and 

numbered as per margin, to be delivered, in the like pond order and condition, at 
aforesaid, {the act oj God, the king's enemies, fire, and all and every other dangers amt 
accidents uj the seas, rivers , and navigation, of whatever nature and A inti soever, cj ceptt d, ) 
unto the said A. It. or his assigns, he or they paying for the said goods at the rate of 
per piece freight, with primage and average accustomed. In witness whereof. 1, the said 
master of the said ship, have affirmed to three bills of lading, of this tenour and date ; any 
one of which bills being accomplished, the other two are to be void. 

London, this day of , 1S-I3. C. D., Master. 

But in the case of ships. homeward bound from the West Indies, which send their 
boats to fetch the cargo from the shore, the exception in the bill of lading is usually 
expressed as follows : — “ 1'he act of God, the king’s enemies, fire, and all and every 
other dangers and accidents of the seas, rivers, and navigation, of whatever nature and 
kind soever, save risk of boats , so far as ships are liable thereto , excepted.” Other excep- 
tions may be and are sometimes introduced ; but the above is the general form. 

Transfer of Bills of leading. — Bills of lading are transferable either by blank or 
special indorsement, like bills of exchange. And whatever may be the character of the 
person to whom the goods are consigned, whether he be a buyer, or merely the factor, 
agent, or broker of the consignor, the bond fide holder of a bill of lading indorsed by 
the consignee is entitled to the goods, and may claim them from the master, if he can 
prove that he has purchased the bill for a good consideration ; but unless he can do this, 
he is not entitled to the goods. — ( Holt , Law of Shipping, 2d ed. p. 363. ) 

Formerly, a factor, though he might sell, could not pledge the goods of his principal. 
But the hardship and inconvenience arising from this rule were such, that it was set 
aside by the act 6 Geo. 4. c. 94. 'Die second section of this act declares, that any person 
in possession of a bill of lading shall be deemed the true owner of the goods specified 
in it, so as to make a sale or pledge by him of such goods or bill of lading valid, unless 
the person to whom the goods are sold or pledged, has notice that the seller or pledger 
is not the actual and bond fde owner of the goods. — (See Factor.) 

Delivery under Bill of leading. — It being usual to sign and deliver three bills of 
lading, it is possible that there may be conflicting demands upon the captain by the dif- 
ferent holders. Nothing, however, is, in such a case, required of him, except that he 
act with good faith, and to the best of his judgment ; and that he make delivery of the 
goods to the person who lirst demands them of him, upon presentment of the bill of 
lading, provided the circumstances be not such as to justify a suspicion of his having unfairly 
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got possession of it. If he act differently, he is answerable, according to the peculiar- 
ities of the case, to the person injured by his negligence ; the bill of lading being not 
only the instructions of the merchant to him, as his carrier or servant, but his own 
especial agreement to deliver according to its conditions. 

Where several bills of lading of a different import have been signed, no regard is to 
be paid to the time when they were first signed by the master; but the person who 
first gets legal possession of one of them from the owner or shipper, has a right to the 
consignment ; and where such bills of lading, though different upon the face of them, 
are constructively the same, and the master has acted, bond jfide, a delivery according to 
such-legal title will discharge him from all. — ( Holt, p. 37 5. and 377.) 

BILL OF SALK, a contract under seal, by which an individual conveys or passes 
away the right and interest he has in the goods or chattels named in the bill. The 
property of ships is transferred by bill of sale. — (See Registry.) 

BILL OF SIGHT. When a merchant is ignorant of the real quantities or qualities 
of any goods assigned to him, so that lie is unable to make a perfect entry of them, he 
must acquaint the collector or comptroller of the circumstance ; and they are authorised, 
upon the importer or his agent making oath that he cannot, for want of full information, 
make a perfect entry, to receive an entry by bill of sights for the packages, by the best 
description which can be given, and to grant warrant that the same may be landed and 
examined by the importer in presence of the officers ; and within 3 days after any 
goods shall have been so landed, the importer shall make a perfect entry, and shalheither 
pay down the duties, or shall duly warehouse the same. — (3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 52. § 24.) 

Jn default of perfect entry within 3 days, such goods are to be taken to the king’s 
warehouse ; and if the importer shall not, within 1 month, make perfect entry, and 
pay the duties thereon, or on such parts as can be entered for home use, together with 
charges of moving and warehouse rent, such goods shall be sold for payment of the 
duties. — § 25. 

The Fast India Company are authorised, without the proof before-mentioned, to 
enter goods by bill of sight, and to make perfect entry, and pay the duties within 3 
months. — § 2 (i. 

BILK OF STORE, is a licence granted by the Custom-house, to merchants, to 
carry such stores and provisions as are necessary for a voyage, free of duty. 

By the act 3 anil 4 Will. 4. c. 52. returned goods may be entered by bill of store, as 
follows : — 

From 5th January, 182G, it shall bo lawful tore-import into the United Kingdom, from any place, in a 
ship of anv country, any goods (except as heroin-after excepted) which shall have been legally exported 
from the United Kingdom, and to enter the same by bill oi store, referring to the entry outwards, and 
exportation thereof ; provided the property in such goods continue in the person by whom or on w hose 
account the same have been exported ; and if the goods so returned be foreign goods which had before 
been legally imported into the United Kingdom, the same duties shall be payable thereon as would, at the 
time of such re-importation, he payable on the like goods, under the same circumstances of importation 
as those under which such goods had been originally imported ; or such goods may be warehoused upon a 
first importation thereof : provided always, that the several sorts of goods enumerated of described in the 
list following shall not be re-imported into the United Kingdom for home use, upon the ground that the 
same had been legally exported from thence, but that the same shall be deemed to be Jordan goods, 
w hether originally such or not, and shall also be deemed to be imported for the first time into the United 
Kingdom; viz. 

Goods exported. U'/iich may not be re-imported for Home Use. 

Corn, grain, meal, flour, and malt ; hops, tobacco, tea. 

Coods for w hich any bounty or any drawback of excise had been received on exportation, unless by 
special permission of the commissioners of customs, and on repayment of such bounty or such draw- 
back. 

All goods for which bill of store cannot be issued in manner herein-after directed, except small remnants 
of British goods, by special permission of the commissioners of customs, upon proof to their satisfac- 
tion that the same arc British, and had not been sold. — §33. 

The person in whose name any goods so re-imported were entered for exportation, shall deliver to the 
searcher, at the port of exportation, an exact account signed by him of the particulars of such goods, re- 
ferring to the entry ami clearance outwards, and to the return inwards of the same, with the marks and 
numbers of the packages both inwards and outwards ; and thereupon the searcher, finding that such 
goods had been legally exported, shall grant a bill of store for the same ; and if the person in whose name 
the goods were entered for exportation was not the proprietor thereof, but his agent, he shall declare upon 
oath on such bill of store the name of the person by whom he was employed as such agent ; and if the 
person to whom such returns are consigned shall not be such proprietor and exporter, he shall declare 
upon oath on such bill of store the name of the person for whose use such goods have been consigned to 
him ; and the real proprietor, ascertained to be such, shall make oath upon such bill of store to the Identity 
of the goods so exported and so returned, and that he was at the time of exportation and of re-importation 
the proprietor of such goods, and that the same had not during such time been sold or disposed of to any 
other person ; and such affidavits shall be made before tlie collectors or comptrollers at the ports of ex- 
portation and of importation respectively, and thereupon the collector and comptroller shall admit such 
goods to entry by bill of store, and grant their warrant accordingly § 34. 

BILLINGSG ATE, a market for fish, contiguous to the Custom-house in London. 
It is held every lawful day, and was established in 1669 by stat. IO & 1 1 Will. 3. c. 24. 
Every person buying fish in Billingsgate market may sell the same in any other 
market-place or places within the city of London or elsewhere, by retail, with this con- 
dition, that none but fishmongers be permitted to sell in fixed shops or houses. No 
person or persons shall purchase at Billingsgate any quantity of fish, to be divided by 
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lots or in shares amongst any fishmongers or other persons, in order to be afterwards 
put to sale by retail or otherwise ; nor shall any fishmonger engross, or buy in the said 
market, any quantity of fish, but what shall be for his own sale or use, under the penalty 
of 20 L No person is to have in his possession, or expose to sale, any spawn of fish, or 
fish unsizeable, or out of season. — (36 Geo. 3. c. 118.) The minimum size of the 
lobsters to be sold at Uillingsgate is fixed by statute. — (See Lobster. ) 

Down to 1842 no fish of foreign taking or curing, or in foreign vessels, could be 
imported into the United Kingdom, under penalty of forfeiture, except turbots and 
lobsters, stock-fish, live eels, anchovies, sturgeon, botargo, and caviare. llut now all 
sorts of fish may be imported on payment of moderate duties. Fresh fish of Ryitish 
taking, and imported in British ships, may be landed without report, entry, or warrant. 
— (6 Geo. 4. e. 107. ) 

For some further remarks with respect to this subject, see Fish. 

BIRCH ( Fr. lioideau ; Du. Her he ; CJor. Birkc ; It. Lietulla ; I .at. lietufa ; Pol. 
lirzoza ; Bus. Herezu ; Sp. Abedul , lietulla ), a forest tree met with every where in the 
north of Furope. It is applied to various purposes. In Lapland, Norway, and 
Sweden, the long twigs of the birch are woven into mats and twisted into ropes ; the 
outer hark forms an almost incorruptible covering for houses ; and the inner bark is 
used, in periods of scarcity, as a substitute for bread. Russia leather is prepared by 
means of the empyrenmatic oil of the birch. It is an excellent wood for the turner, 
being light, compact, and easily worked. Its durability is not very great. It is some- 
times used in the manufacture of herring barrels. 

BI UDLIMK ( Ger. l\>yelleitn ; Fr. Gin ; It. Pania ; Sp. IAyn ; llus. Ptitschei K/ei ) 
exudes spontaneously from certain plants, and is obtained artificially from the middle 
bark of the holly. Its colour is greenish, its flavour sour, and it is gluey, shining, ami 
tenacious. The natural is more adhesive than the artificial birdlime. — ( Thomson's 
Chemistry. ) 

BIRDS’ NESTS (Ger. Indianische Coy el neater ; Du. Indiaansche Voyel nestjes ; Fr. 
\ida de 'Pun kin ; It. \idi di Tunehino ; Sp. \idos de la China ; Javan. Susu ; Malay, 
Sarunyburuny ), the nests of a species of swallow peculiar to the Indian islands ( IHrundo 
escutenta ), very much esteemed in China. In shape this nest resembles that of other 
swallows ; it is formed of a viscid substance ; anil in external appearance, as well as 
consistence, is not unlike fibrous, ill-concocted isingbess. Esculent nests are princi- 
pally found in Java, in caverns that are. most frequently, though not always, situated on 
the sea-coast. Many conflicting statements have been made as to the substance of nests; 
some contending that they are formed of sea-foam or other marine products, and others 
that they are elaborated from the food of the bird, &c. But these are points as to 
whieli nothing satisfactory is known. 

Wo borrow from Mr. Crawford's valuable work on the Eastern Archipelago (vol. iii. pp. 432 — 437 ) 
the following authentic and curious details as to the traffic in this singular production : — - “ The best 
negts are those obtained in deep damp caves, and such as are taken before the birds have laid their eggs. 
The coarsest are those obtained after the young are fledged. The finest nests are the whitest, that is, 
those taken before the nest has been rendered impure by the food and /trees of the young birds. They are 
taken twice a-year, and, if regularly collected, and no unusual injury be offered to the caverns, will pro- 
duce very equally, the quantity being very little, if at all, improved by the eaves being left altogether 
unmolested for a year or two. Some of tne caverns are extremely difficult of access, and the nests can 
only lie collected by persona accustomed from their youth to the office. The most remarkable and pro- 
ductive caves in Java, of which I superintended a moiety of the collection for several years, are those of 
Karang-bolang, in the province of Ilag/en, on the south coast of the island. Here the caves are only to 
be approached by a perpendicular descent of many hundred feet, by ladders of bamboo and rattan, over a 
sea rolling violently against the rocks. When the mouth of the cavern is attained, the perilous office of 
taking the nests must often be performed by torch-light, by penetrating into recesses of the rock where 
the slightest trip would be instantly fatal to tlte adventurers, who ice nothing below them but the turbu- 
lent surf making its way into the chasms of the rock. 

“ The only preparation which the birds’ nests undergo is that of simple drying, without direct exposure 
to the sun, after which they are packed in small boxes, usually of half a picul. They are assorted for the 
Chinese market into three kinds, according to their qualities, distinguished into Jirst or best, second , and 
third qualities. Caverns that are regularly managed, will afford, in 100 parts, f>3'3 parts of those of the 
first quality, 35 parts of those of the second, 1 1 7 parts of those of the third. 

“ The common prices for birds’ nests at Canton are, for the first sort, no less than 3,. r »00 Spanish dollars 
the picul, or hi. 18s. 1 \d. per lb.; for the second, *2,800 Spanish dollars per picul; and for the third, 
1,000 Spanish dollars. From these prices it is sufficiently evident, that the birds’ nests are no more than 
an article of expensive luxury. They are consumed only by the great; and, indeed, the best part is sent 
to the capital for the consumption of the court. The sensual Chinese use them, under the imagination 
that they are pow erfully stimulating and tonic ; but it is probable that their most valuable quality is their 
being perfectly harmless. The people of Japan, who so much resemble the Chinese in many of their 
habits, have no taste for the edible nests ; and how the latter acquired a taste for this foreign commodity 
is no less singular than their persevering in it. Among the western nations there is nothing parallel to 
it, unless we except the whimsical estimation in which the Homans held some articles of luxury, remark- 
able for their scarcity rather than for any qualities ascribed to them.” 

Mr. Crawfurd estimates the w hole quantity of birds’ nests exported from the Archipelago at 242,400 lbs. 
worth 284,290/- “ The value,” he observes, ** of this immense property to the country which produces it, 
rests upon the capricious wants of a single people. It is claimed as the exclusive property of the sovereign, 
and every where forms a valuable branch of his income, or of the revenue of the state. This value, how- 
ever, is of course not equal, and depends upon the situation and the circumstances connected with the 
caverns in which the nests are found. Heing often in remote and sequestered situations, iu a country so 
lawless, a property so valuable and exposed is subject to the perpetual depredation of freebooters, and it 
not unfrcquently happens that an attack upon it is the principal object of the warfare committed by one 
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petty state against another. In such situations, the expense of affording them protection is so heavy, that 
they are necessarily of little value. In situations where the caverns are difficult of access fo strangers, 
and where there reigns enough of order and tranquillity to secure them from internal depredation, and to 
admit of the nests being obtained without other expense than the simple labour of collecting them, the 
value of the property is very great. The caverns of Karang-botang , in Java, are of this description. 
These annually afford 6,810 lbs. of nests, which are worth, at the Batavia prices of 3,000, 2,500, and 1/200 
Spanish dollars the picul, for the respective kinds, nearly 139,000 Spanish dollars ; and the whole expense 
or collecting, curing, and packing, amounts to no more than 1 1 per cent, on this amount. The price of 
birds’ nests is of course a monopoly price, the quantity produced being by nature limited, and incapable 
of augmentation. The value of the labour expended in bringing birds’ nests to market is but a trifling 
portion <*f their price, which consists of the highest sum that the luxurious Chinese will afford to pay for 
them, and which is a tax paid by that nation to the inhabitants of the Indian islands. There is, perhaps, 
no production upon which human industry is exerted, of which the cost of production bears so small a 
proportion to the market price.” — (See also the valuable work of Count Hogendorp, Coup d' CEil sur /’ lie 
tte Java , p. 291.) 

BISMUTH (Ger. Wismuth ; Du. Bismuth , B erg steen ; Fr. Bismuth; It. Bismutte : 
Sp. Bismuth , Piedra inga ; Rus. Wismut ; Tat. Bismuthum), a metal of a reddish white 
colour, and almost destitute of taste and smell. It is softer than copper; its specific 
gravity is 9 -822. When hammered cautiously, its density is considerably increased ; it 
breaks, however, when struck smartly by a hammer, and, consequently, is not malleable, 
neither can it be drawn out into wire; it melts at the temperature of 47 <5°. — ( Thom- 
son's Chemistry . ) 

“ Bismuth is used in the composition of pewter, in the fabrication of printers* types, and in various 
other metallic mixtures. With an equal weight of lead, it forms a brilliant white alloy, much harder 
than lead, and more malleable than bismuth, though not ductile ; and if the proportion of lead ho 
increased, it is rendered still more malleable. Bight parts of bismuth, 5 of lead, and 3 of tin, con- 
stitute the fusible metal, sometimes called Newton’s, from its discoverer, which melts at the heat of 
boiling water, and may be fused over a candle in a piece of stiff* paper without burning the paper. Pew- 
terers* solder is formed of one part of bismuth, with 5 of lead, and 3 of tin. It forms the basis of a 
sympathetic ink.” — ( Urr.) 

BITUMEN (Ger . Judenpech ; Du. Jodenlym ; It. Asfulto ; Sp. Asfalto ; Port. As- 
phalto ; Rus. Asfalt ; L»at. Asphaltum Bitumen Juduicum ). This term includes a con- 
siderable range of inflammable mineral substances, burning with the flame in the open 
air. They differ in consistency, from a thin fluid to a solid; but the solids are for the 
most part liquefiable tit a moderate heat. They are, — l. A "aphtha ; a fine, white, thin, 
fragrant, colourless oil, which issues out of white, yellow, or black clays in Persia and 
Media. This is highly inflammable. Near the village of Amiano, in the state of 
Parma, there exists a spring which yields this substance in sufficient quantity to illumi- 
nate the city of Genoa, for which purpose it is employed. With certain vegetable oils, 
naphtha is said to form a good varnish. — 2. P&rohwn is much thicker than naphtha, 
resembling in consistence common tar. It has a strong disagreeable odour, and a 
blackish or reddish brown colour. During combustion, it emits a thick black smoke, 
and leaves a little residue in the form of black coal. It is more abundant than the first- 
mentioned variety, from which it does not seem to differ, except in being more inspis- 
sated. It is found in various countries, and is especially abundant in the Birman 
empire, where it is met with above Prome, within about 2 miles of the Irrawadi. The 
gross annual produce of the wells in this place has been estimated at about 80,000,000 
lbs., worth on the spot about Is. 8d. a cvvt ; and the supply might, if a market could be 
found, be indefinitely increased. It is used as a lamp oil, and, when mingled with earth 
or ashes, as fuel and in the paying of boats. ( Geographical Dictionary , i. 377.) In 
the United States it is found abundantly in Kentucky, Ohio, and New York, where it 
is known by the name of Seneca or Genesee oil. It is also obtained from wells in the 
island of Zante. Herodotus tells us, that he had seen these wells — (lib. iv. c. 195.); 
and the description he has given^of them, and of Uie mode of obtaining the petroleum, 
corresponds, in all respects, with the accounts the best modern travellers. The 
average annual produce of the Zante springs is about lOO barrels. — ( Chandler's Travels 
in Greece , 4to. ed. p. 301. ; IJollaneVs Travels in Greece , 4to. ed. p. 18.) Petroleum is 
particularly abundant in Persia. ** When taken from the pit, it is a thick liquid re- 
sembling pitch. The bottoms of most vessels which navigate the Kuphrates and Tigris 
are covered with it, and it is also used in lamps, instead of oil, by the natives. The 
most productive fountains are those of Korkook, Mendali, and Badku. The wells in 
the neighbourhood of the latter seem to be quite inexhaustible, being no sooner emptied 
than they again begin to fill. Some of them have been found to yield from 1,000 to 
1,500 lbs. a day ! ” — Kinneir's Persian Empire, p. 39. and 359.) — 3. Maltha , or Sea- wax, 
is a solid 'whitish substance, not unlike tallow. It melts when heated, and in cooling 
assumes the consistence of white cerate. This is, most probably, the bitumen candidum 
of Pliny ( Hist. Nat. lib. xxxv. c. 15). It is not used as pitch; but it affords a better 
light than petroleum, and emits a less disagreeable smell. It is "found on the surface of 
the Baikal Dake in Siberia, at the foot of the mountains of Buektiari in Persia, and in 
some other places. — 4. Elastic Bitumen yields easily to pressure ; is flexible and elastic. 
It emits a strong bituminous odour, and is about the weight of water. On exposure to 
the air it hardens, and loses its elasticity. It takes up the traces of crayons in the same 
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manner as*caoutchouc, or Indian rubber, whence it has obtained the name of mineral 
caoutchouc. It has hitherto been found only in the lead mines of Derbyshire. — 5. 
Compact Bitumen , or Asphaltum , is of a shining black colour, solid, and brittle, with a 
conclioidal fracture. Its specific gravity varies from 1 to I’d. Dike the former vari- 
eties, it burns freely, and leaves but little residuum. It is found in India, on the shores 
of the Dead Sea, in France, in Switzerland, and in large deposits in sandstone in Al- 
bania ; but nowhere so largely as in the island of Trinidad, where it forms a lake three 
miles in circumference, and of a thickness unknown. A gentle heat renders it-ductile. 
and, when mixed with grease or common pitch, it is used for paying the bottoms of 
ships, and is said to protect them from the teredo of the West Indian seas. The an- 
cients employed bitumen in the construction of their buildings. The bricks of which 
the walls of .Babylon were built were, it is said (Ilerotlotus, lib. i. § 1 79. ), cemented 
with hot bitumen, which gave them unusual solidity. 

BLACKING (Ger. Schuhsc/nvarze, JFichse ; Fr. \oir (de cordonnier ;) It. \ero da 
tty tier le scarpe ; Sp. Seyro dc zapatos ). A factitious article, prepared in various ways, 
used in the blacking of boots and shoes. The principal ingredients in its manufacture 
are oil, vinegar, and various sorts of blacking matter. It is in very extensive demand. 
Some of the establishments for its manufacture, especially those in the metropolis, are 
on a very large scale; and it is in such only that it can he cheaply and advantageously 
produced. One of the principal, or rather we may sav the principal outlay in esta- 
blishing a blacking business, consists in advertising. Indeed any individual or set of 
individuals, provided they supply a reasonably good article, may by continuous adver- 
tising and puffing attain to the highest eminence in the “ blacking line.” Exclusive of 
that used at home, blacking is a considerable article of export. 

BLACK-LEAD, PLUMBAGO, ok WAD, (Du. Potloot ; Fr. Mine dc pfomb nnir. 
Pit, mb de mine , Pot clot ; Ger. Pottloth , Re is side y ; It. Miniera di j,iontbo y Piombayyine y 
Corezolo ; Lat. Plumbago ; Sp. Piedra mineral dc planin'), a mineral of a dark steel grey 
colour, and a metallic lustre ; it is soft, has a greasy feel, and leaves a dark coloured 
line when drawn along paper. 

This mineral is found only in a state of purity in borrow dale in Cumberland, the mines in w hich have 
Iven wrought since the days of Elizabeth. The lead is not found in veins but in detached pieces, or iu 
what are railed sops or bellies, so that the supply is very irregular, the miners being frequently employed 
for a lengthened period in seeking at random for the lead. Its quality also ditleis very w idely. The best 
is that w hich is lightest, and the trace of which on paper is easily and completely removed by the ap- 
plication of India rubber. The mine used only to be opened at intervals, but for a considerable number 
rtf years past it has been constantly open. TWfc supply, however, lias been extremely scanty, and mostly 
also very inferior. The trade is supplied at sales held on the first Monday of each month, in Kssex Street, 
.Strand, London. 

This lead is now almost wholly employed in making pencils : an inferior variety from Spain and Ceylon 
br ing used in the manufacture of crucibles, the polishing of cast iron utensils, the diminishing of friction, 
and other purposes to w hich genuine black lead was formerly applied. 

BLACK LEAD PENCILS (Du. Potlootpcnnen ; Fr. Crayons noirs ; Ger. Bfc.y- 
sfif'fe ; It. Lapis nero ; Port. I .apis negro ; Bus. Karanaschii ; Sp. Lapiz negro') are 
formed of black lead, encircled with cedar. 

There is hardly, perhaps, any thing in which the temptation to substitute a spurious for a genuine 
article is greater, or in which, consequently the purchaser is more liable to be (leeched, than black load 
pencils. This is occasioned by the vast dillerenec between the cost of genuine Cumberland lead, and of 
the other articles that are or may be substituted for it. Pencils are usually described as follows : — 

Tirst finality, or draw ing pencils. 

Second ditto, or prepan d pencils. 

Third ditto, or composition pencils. 

I. Pencils of the first quality are, w hen genuine, made of pure Cumberland lead, which costs at present 
(1*43) 30$. per Jb. or 168/. per cwt. f rom 18 to '20 dozen such pencils arc produced from a pound of this 

These pencils are usually made by sawing^ie lead into the pieces inserted in the cedar. Sometimes, 
however, the lead is in parts gritty and defective, so that a pencil of this kind may, iu fact, be very 
inferior. To obviate this defect, some makers prepare the lead, to free it from the grit or earthy particles ; 
and, provided no antimony or other alloy be mixed up with the prepared lead, the pencils produced from 
it are most to be depended oil. 

II. Pencils of the second quality are manufactured out of the sawings or dust of pure lead, with the dust 
of the small pieces picked up by poor people from the rubbish throw n out of the mine, mixed or alloyed 
with a greater or less quantity of antimony. The goodness of this pencil depends, of course, on the 
proportion in which the pure lead exceeds tnc antimony. But as the cost of the former may be taken at 
Utol. a cw t. and that of the latter at only 20s., there is an all but irresistible temptation to increase the 
proportion of the latter beyond due bounds. This sort of composition produces about 15 or 16 dozen 
pencils to the pound ; their price varying according to the purity of the lead. 

III. The third quality of pencil ia made by using Mexican or Spanish lead dust, costing 45s. or 50$. 
a cwt., with antimony costing about 20s. per cwt. It produces about 14 or 15 dozen pencils to the lb., 
w hich may be sold at from 2.v. 6d. to JZs. per gross, according to the cost of tho articles employed and the 
care taken In mixing thorn. This sort of pencil in ay take a firm point, and make a fincstroke, but its trace 
will not obliterate on being rubbed with Indian rubber. The easy and complete obliteration of the 

strokes is, in fact, the best and perhaps only tost of a pencil being of pure Cumberland lead. ( Private 

information . ) 

BLUBBER (Ger. Thran , Fischtran ; Du. Thraan ; It. Olio di pesce ; Sp, Grassa, 
Aceite de pesc.ado ; Bus. Salo worwannoe , JVorwan ; Lat. Oleum piscinum ), the fat of 
whales and other large sea-animals, of which train oil is made. The blubber is the 
adeja of the animal *. it lies under the skin, and over the muscular flesh : it is about 6 
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inches in thickness, but about the under lip it is 2 or 3 feet thick. The whole quantity 
yielded by one of these animals ordinarily amounts to 40 or 50, but sometimes to 80 or 
more cwt. Formerly train oil was manufactured from the blubber in the seas round 
Spitzbergen, and other places where whales were caught ; but the practice is now to 
bring the blubber home in casks, and to prepare the oil afterwards. 

It is enacted by the 6 Geo. 4. c. 107. §44., that before any blubber, train oil, spermaceti oil, head matter, 
or whale fins, shall be entered as being entirely the produce of sea animals caught by the crews of ships 
fitted out in the United Kingdom, or the islands of Jersey, Guernsey, Sark, and Man, the master of the ship 
importing such goods shall make oath, and the importer also shall make oath, to the best of his know ledge 
and belief, that the same are the produce of fish or creatures living in the sea, taken and caught wholly 
by tile crew of such ship, or by tho crew of some other ship (naming it) fitted out in the United King- 
dom, or in one of the; islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, or Man (naming which). 

Before blubber, train oil, Ac. can be entered as from a British possession, a certificate must be obtained 
from tlie custom-house officer at such British possession, or in default of such officer being there, from 
two principal inhabitants, notifying that oath had been made before him or them that such blubber, See. 
was the produce of fish or creatures living in the sea, and had been taken by British subjects usually 
residing in some part of bis Majesty’s dominions ; and the importer is to make oath, to the best of iiis 
knowledge and belief, to the same effect. 

The gauging of casks of oil and blubber is dispensed with since 1825. They are to be passed at the rate 
of 12(3 gallons the pipe, and G3 gallons the hogshead. 


IlOATS are open vessels, commonly wrought by oars, and of an endless vaaiety of 
shapes, according to the purposes to which they are to be applied. 


It is ordered by stat.GGeo. 4. e. 108., that every boat belonging to or attached to any other vessel 
shall have painted on the outside of the stern of such boat the name of the vessel and place to which she 
belongs, and the master’s name withinside of the transom, in white or yellow Roman letters, 2 inches 
long, on a black ground, under pain of forfeiture. Boats not belonging to vessels are to be painted with 
the name of the owner and place to w hich they belong, under penalty of forfeiture. All boats having 
double sides or bottoms, or secret places for the purpose of concealing goods, or having any hole, pipe, or 
*t»thcr device for the purpose of running goods, are to he forfeited. 


Regulations of Watermen on the T h<nnc*. — From Chelsea 
Bridge towards Windsor, 3d. per half mile for scullers. 

Over tlie water directly between Windsor ami Crawley’s 
Wharf, < jreenwich (excepting the Sunday ferries), for one 
person, 3 d.; two persons, lid. each; exceeding two persons. 
Id. each. 

To or from ships westward of (Sreenwirli, for one person, 
2d. ; exceeding one person. Id. each ; and, where the distance 
to the ship does not exceed the distance An os* the river, the fare 
across the river sh ill he l iken. 

To or from ships eastward of Greenwich, at the rate of (id. 
per half mile. 


To or from vessels for passengers, for one person, 4d. ; 
exceeding one person, 3d. each, with not exceeding h0 Ihs. of 
luggage for each. After this at the rate of lx. per cwt. 

Watermen detained l»v passengers to he paid fur time or 
distance, at the option of the watermen. 

s. rf. 

Py Time for a Pair of Oar*. — First hour - - V < * 

Second hour - - - - - -lfi 

Each succeeding hour - - - - 1 O 

For the dav - - - - - - 12 0 

I To last IVoin 7 a. h. to A r- m. la-tween Michaelmas and I.ady 
I Day ; and from Ga.m.IoOp. m. from Lady Day to Michaelmas. 


London Bridge. 
Southwark Bridge. 
Blackfriars Bridge. 
Waterloo Bridge. 
Westminster Bridge. 
Lambeth Slnlrs. 

Y ati xliall Btidge 


acn.i.mi a r aiii p. 

The Bridges, iVc. stand in the fallowing ortU 
Nine Kims. 

Ked Mouse, Battersea. 

Swan Stairs, Chelsea. 

Ch. Ise.i Bridge. 

Iron Gate. 

I "ninn Stairs. 


I 


King Kdward ditto. 


The fare front either of the above places to the next is 3d., and so on in proportion. 


Shad well Pock Stairs. 

Kidney ditto. 

Liincltouse Hole ditto. 

Ditto, Torrington Arms. 
Deptford, George Stairs, 
ttitto. Low- Water Gate. 
Greenwich, Crawley’s Wharf. 


London Bridge to 
Chelsea Bridge 
Wandsworth 
l’ufitey 
Fulham 
Barn s Elms 
Hammersmith 
Chiswick 
Barnes 
Mortlake 
Deptford 
Greenwich - 


Passage Pouts 



- 0 
- 0 

- O 

- O 

- 1 


- O 

- o 


— Oars’ Fare 8 Passengers. 


London Bridge to 
Brentford - 
I sle worth 
Richmond - 
Twickenham 
Tide-end Town 
Kingston 
Hampton Court 
Hampton Town 
Sunbury 


rail - 
ich - 


Sculler’s Faro 6 Passengers. 


each 


- I 3 

- 1 3 

- i r. 

- i fi 

- i 

- 1 !» 

- I 9 

- 1 11 


London Bridge to 

Walton -upon- Thames 

Shepjierton 

\Ye% bridge 

Lalcham - 

Chertsey 

Staines 

Hatchet 

Windsor 


-09 I Grave- end - 
- 1 0 1 


For a fhll boat load of luggage, same as for 8 passengers. 

For half a load, same as for I passengers. 

Penalties. — Taking more than fare, not exceeding 21. 

Waterman to have a list of fares in l»«s boat, and on not 
permitting the passenger to examine it, the pa-senger is dis- 
charged from paying his fare, and the waterman may be lined 
not exceeding hi. 

Refusing to take a passcngeT, or not answering when called 
l»y the number of his boat, not exceeding hi. 

Dnnecessarily delaying a passenger, not exceeding .V. 

Refusing to |>ermit any person to read the name and number 
of his Imat, or to tell Ins Christian or surname, or the number 
of his boat, on bring paid his Jure, or making use of any abusive 
language, not exceeding hi. 

Rales and llif laws made hi/ the Court if Aldermen, \hth <\f 
April, 1 828. — - Letting his boat remain at any stairs, while 
wilfully absent, or not being ready to take a passenger into his 
boat, not exceeding 1/. 


Refusing to give his name or number, or that of any other 
waterman, not exceeding 1/. 

Obstructing any other waterman in taking in or l.uulin# a 
passenger, or obstructing a passenger, not exceeding I/. 

Towing or being towed by any other boat without the 
j consent of all the passengers, not exceeding 3/. 

Agreeing to take any less sum than the rate allowed, uml 
! afterwards demanding more than the sum agreed for, not 
I exceeding 21. 

I Only two boats to be placed aboard any steam boat at the 
same time in turn. Waterman, previous to taking turn as 
i aforesaid, to lie with liis boat upon his oars at least one boat’s 
I length distant from any other boat lying alongside, and shall 
| not approach nearer, until after the former boat shall have 
proceeded two l>o»ts’ length, not exceeding hi. 

| The olllces of Harbour-masters are in Little Thames Street, 
St. Catharine's, and Canal Office, Blackwall. 


BOL.K, a friable earthy substance, a species of the soapstone family. Specific gravity 
1 *4 to 2. It is found in the island of Lemnos, whence it is sometimes called Bcmnian 
earth ; and in Armenia, Italy, France, Silesia, various parts of South America, See. Ar- 
menian and French boles were at one time not uncommon in this country, being used in 
the materia medica ; but they are now entirely, or almost entirely, discarded. In India, 
however, Armenian bole still continues to be in extensive demand. It is brought to 
Jlombay from the Persian Gulph. It is soft, feels greasy to the touch, adheres strongly to 
the tongue, and is very frangible : it is generally of a yellowish brown colour ; though 
sometimes it is seen of a tine flesh red, which is the variety held in the highest estimation. 
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Some savage nations, such as the Ottomaques, described by JVf. Humboldt, are in the 
habit of allaying the pains of hunger by eating boles. The Javanese, when they wish to 
become thin, eat cakes called tanaampo y made of bole. — (Tetris, Mat. Medico.; Thom- 
son's Chemistri/ ; A instie's Mat. Indira. ) 

H()II K A, a species of tea. See Tea. 

BOM HAY, a sea-port on the western coast of British India, being, after Calcutta, 
Canton, and perhaps Batavia, the greatest emporium in the Kast; lat. 18° 56' N., long. 
7t?° 57' K. It stands on the south-eastern extremity of a small island of the same 
name, separated from the main land by an arm of the sea, forming, with the contiguous 
islands of Colabah, Salsette, Butcher’s Island, and Caranjah, one of the best har- 
bours in India. Bombay Island was celled by the Portuguese to the Knglisll in 1661, 
as the dower of Queen Catherine, wife of Charles II., and was taken possession of 
in 1664 ; so that it has been in our occupation about ISO years, being by far the oldest 
of our possessions in the Kast. In 1668, it was transferred by the crown to the Kast 
India Company, by letters patent, in free and common soccage, on payment of the 
annual rent of 1 0/. But, by the present charter, it lias reverted to the crown, with 
the rest of the Company’s assets, being held by the Company in trust merely. On 
its cession to the crown of Kngland, in 1661, its population did not exceed 1 5. (XX) ; 
but at present it has upwards of 280,000 inhabitants. The fort stands on the south- 
east extremity of the island, oil a narrow neck of land, immediately over the harbour. 
The fortiHeations are extensive, and on the sea side very strong. 


t'innt*iy Htirfntur is one of the safest and most commodious 1 
in India. It i* bounded on the west and north by the island j 
of Colaltah, or Old Woman’* Island. Bomlnv Island, and the i 
1st ami of Salsette. The tir^t two are separated only by a 
narrow creek fordable At low water, nnd Hombav Island was 
joined to Salseae by a causeway constructed in I V V>. On the j 
ea*t side of the harbour, between it and the main land, is 
Butcher's Island, distant about I m-.h-s from Bombay; and | 
immediately behind Butcher’s Island is tt»e famous island of . 
KUphanta. About 3 miles south from Butcher’s I slant l is ! 
the island of Caranjah, < n the western side of wh:rli, next the | 
harbour, is an extensive *Nia!. S. \V. from Caranjah, di-tunt j 
aUnit 0 miles, is Tull Point ; Ix-tween which and Colabah, nr 
Old Woman’s Island, is the entrance to the harUnir. There 
is a light-house on the aoutliem extremity of Colabah Island, 
elevated about 1.00 feet above the level of the sea, whic h in I 


clear weather mav be v.-cn at thp ilistanee of 7 leagues. The 
point on which the light-house stands is surrounded on all 
sides by an extensive reef of rich divided into prongs: of 
these, the most dangerous is the prong stretching S. W. about 
3 miles from the lighthouse, and forming the northern 
boundary of the entrance into the harbour. The reef 
stretching W. N. W. from Tull Point alxiut 3j mill's, forms 
the southern boundary of the entrance ; the breadth of the 
channel between them lieing ;ilx>ut Smiles, with a d*pth of 
from 7 to S fathoms. In going into the harbour, it is necessary 
to el ar a sunken rock, lying almost due east from the light- 
Iionse, at about 1) mile distant ; and also a bank, called the 
middle ground, lying nearly op|»osite to am! alwiut J\ mile frmn 
the southern extremity of tbe town. — (See iVidlc/iuii und 
ll'n/iim'i l‘lun <*/' liom/hiy Harttour.) 


Docks. — Bombay is the only port of consequence in British India in which tin? rise and fall of the 
tide are so considerable as to admit of the formation of extensive wet docks. At ordinary spring tides, 
the rise is about 14 feet, but occasionally as high as 17. The capacious docks constructed hy the Kast 
India Company are their property, and are for the most part under the direction of Parsecs, who, 
excepting the Chinese, are the most industrious and intelligent people of the Kast. Merchant vessels 
of the largest class, or from 1,300 to I,<to0tons burden, for the cotton trade to China, have been built in 
these docks. Frigates and line-of-battle ships have also been occasionally constructed in them, some- 
times under the exclusive direction of Par. see artificers. The timber having to he brought from a great 
distance, ships built at Bombay are very costly ; but being, contrary to the practice in other parts of 
India, entirely constructed of teak, they are the most durable vessels in the world, requiring little repair, 
.and often running 50 or 00 years. Being for the most part built by natives, without any very strict 
application of the rules of art, they are commonly, though not always, heavy sailers. 


Moniet. — Account* are kept in rupees 
disided into 4 quarter*, and each quarter i 

is al-^» diudid into 1 6 Annas, or OO pice. An ur-tee is 2 
reas; a dnreea, 6 re. is ; a donganey, or single nice, 4 rea* ; a 
fuddea, or double pice, 8 rcas ; a pannehea is •> rujiccs ; and a 
gold mohttr, 10 rupees. Of the--e, the annas anil reas only are 
imaginary monies. 'I'he coins ot Bombay nre the inobtir, or 
gold rupee, tl e si ver or Company's ru|iee, an,l their divisions; 
also the double and single pice, the tirdee. and done:'. which 
are copper coins with a mixture of tin or lead. The following 
is the assay and sterling value of the present gold and silver 
coinage of Bombay : — 

Gross Wt, Pure Metal. Sterling Value. 

Cn. get. *. 

Gold mohur - Thij - 1 60 - 2 9-2 

Company’s rujtee (silver) ISO - jlii - I'll if ail - 

The following table shows the comtnercial weight* of the several President i«*s «>t‘ India, 
compared with the new Indian maund introduced into Bengal in 1H53, and adopted in i 
Bombay Presidency since 1X10. 


vt r lie taken at a. 2d. an or., and 2*. O’rf. if silver be taken 
at 0*. *>«/. an ><r. 

The Company ‘s rupee has only lieen coined since the 1st of 
Sept end er, h.V>; but it is almost ulcnti* al in respect of value 
with the rufiee* ureviously In circulation. 

The charge of coinage in the Bombay Mint is 2^ per cent 
for goltl, and .3 per rent, for silver, including the charges for 
refining. The machinery for this mint was sent out from 
England a few years ago, and is complete, but very costly. 

Weight* arid At ft mutes. — The unit of weight in Bombay, as 
in other parts of Iiulia, Is, by the law of 18.3.3, the tola of 1X(I 
grains troy, the other weights being derived from it at, follow s : 

X I tut tees - - =1 Madia = I 0 'I'roy Grams. 

12 Mashas * - : - l '1'ola = IXU Troy Grains. 

80 Tolas (or Sicca Wr ight) = 1 = 2-i lb. Troy. 

40 Seer = 1 Mun (or Ba/.aar Maund) = JOO Jb. Troy. 

an* ore, China, and England, 
L'w tariff valuation under the 


Hr*. 


Maunds. 

! Maunds. Jhs. 

, w . 

M huikI* 

The Bombay Maund of 10 Seers = 28 

~ — 3 

2-038 7 7.'* 

The Bombay Candy of 20 = 060 


6 80060'. 

— 4 { — =20-100 

£ si 

2 -7! *88 83 

— 21 = 088 


7*140853 

The Surat Maund of 40 — = 31-333 


2-201081 

— 22 =616 


7-4861 1 | 

— 41 — =38-266 

i 

2106323 

The Sural Candy of 20 = 746*666 


*>-071071 

— - 42 — =30*200 


U'U'lUl 20 

— 21 =7X1 

Wt 

9-027777 

— - 43J — = 40-566 

! £ * 5 

2*03.8 106 

— 22 = 821-33.3 

‘ 9-9X1 IHI 

— - 4 1 — =11-061, 

r 3 ->• , 

2 000710 

The Madras Candy of 20 = 000 

6-076388 

The Bengal Factory Maund r- 71-666 

1 jU* £ 

l-m-tnin 

Tin- Travanmre Candy of 20 = 6 to 

5 s l 

7777777 

Ila/iar ditto =82*133 


1-00 1 8 00 

The China Picul - = 133-333 

1-620370 

The Madras Mauml - =2.0 

Islsl] 

3-2*11428 

The English Cwt. - =112 

The English Ton of 20 cwt. =2210 

MU. 

1-331 1 1 1 
27-222220 


2 Tippree* 
4 Seers 

7 Pal lie* 

8 Parah* 


I Seer = O 

1 Paily = 2 

I Parah = l'J 

I Candy — l .Vi 


12 


32 

12-8 

OG 

12-8 


Saft Mt'iture. 

10) A ilow lies = 1 Parah — 

1<K) Prrahs = 1 Anna — 

Annas = l Bash 


ctihic inrfirt , 
1 ,6<»7-6i 
iro,7»;i 
2 ,’>72, 176 


t.itjuor Mcaturr. 

(Spirits and Country Arrack.) 

The *et-r weighs TJO Bom hay rupees, and equal* I lb. 8 oz. 
8 J dr. ; and 00 seers make the maund. 


I.ong Meature. 


KngHth tnchn. 


16 Tusr.oos — 1 Hath ... 

21 Tuchooh — 1 On-/. = 27 
The English yard Is now, however. In common use in Bom- 
bay. 


The anna weighs tons, and the rash 40 ions. 

Shipping.-— In 1843, there belonged to Bombay, An<l<rnogtly also to native merchants, 58 ships of the 
aggregate burden of 31,378 tons, of which 6 only were under 200 tons. These ships are partly employed 
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in the China trade, and partly in the trade to England and other places. They are for the most part 
navigated hy Indian seamen or Lascars, those of Bombay being accounted by far the best in India ; the 
master and superior officers only, and not always, being Englishmen. Besides these large vessels, there 
Is a numerous class of native craft, under various forms and names, amounting in all to about 50,000 tons, 
of from 2 to 175 tons each. These vessels, besides furnishing the town with firewood, hay, straw, &c. 
from the neighbouring continent, navigate coastways from Cape Comorin to the Gulf of Cutch, and 
sometimes cross the sea to Muscat and the Arabian Gulph. louring the eight fair months, that is, from 
October to May, the largest sized vessels perform five or six trips to Damaun, Surat, Cainbay, Broach, 
Jumbosier, and Cutch, bringing from these ports, where they sometimes winter, and where many of 
their owners reside, cotton, ghee, oil, pulse, wheat, cotton cloths, timber, firewood, putchok, mawah, 
&c. ; anti return to the northern ports laden with the produce of Europe, Bengal, and China. The 
capital employed in this trade, in the minor articles of commerce, exclusive of cotton, has been estimated 
at 1,500,000/. sterling. 

Commerce , «$c The small and sterile island of Bombay affords no produce for exportation ; indeed, 

hardly yields a week's consumption of corn for its inhabitants. Nor does the whole presidency of Bom- 
bay, although comprising about 70,000 square miles, and from 10,000,000 to 11,000,000 inhabitants, yield, 
with the exception of cotton and rice, any of the great colonial staples, such as coffee, sugar, and indigo; 
a circumstance that seems mainly ascrihable to the impolitic restraints upon the employment of British 
settlers and capital that were long imposed by law, and acted upon with peculiar rigour in this and tho 
sister presidency of Madras, in contradistinction to the greater latitude afforded in Bengal. Bombay is 
also much less favourably situated, in respect of internal communications, than Calcutta. The Ganges 
and its tributary streams intersect the richest provinces of India, and give Calcutta a vast command of 
inland navigation ; whqjeas all the inland trade of Bombay has to be carried on by means of roads, that 
are seldom available for carriages, and whieh can be used only by pack-bullocks and camels. Tho 
transit duties, by which the inland trade was grievously oppressed, have been recently abolished ; and if 
this judicious measure be followed up by the formation ol lines of road to the principal markets in the 
interior, a great increase of the trade of the town and improvement of the presidency may be expected. 

The principal trade of Bombav is carried on with China, Groat Britain, the countries on the Persian 
and Arabian gulphs, Calcutta, Cutch and Sinde, the Malabar coast, foreign Europe, &c. The imports 
from China consist principally of raw silk, sugar, and sugar-candy, silk piece goods, treasure, &c. The 
principal articles of export to China are, raw cotton (33,711, 04b lbs., in 1840-41), opium (12,022$ chests, 
in 1810-41.), principally from Malwa, sharks’ fins and fish maws, sandal- wood, pearls, &c. The exports 
to China being much greater than the imports, the returns for several years past have been made to a 
large extent in bills on London, and on the Indian governments, drawn by the merchants in China. 

The trade with the United Kingdom has been regularly increasing since the abolition of the restrictive 
system. The chief articles of import from Great Britain are, cotton and woollen stuffs, cotton yarn, 
hardware, copper, iron and lead, glass, apparel, fur, stationery, wine, Kc. The principal articles of 
export to Britain are raw cotton (Ml ,581,08ft lbs. in 1840-41), raw silk, from China and Persia, ivory, 
pepper ami spices, piece goods, coffee from the Bed Sea, and wool. The export of the last mentioned 
article has increased with extraordinary rapidity, the quantity shipped for England in 1833-34 being only 
00,044 lbs. ; whereas the shipments for England in 1840-41 amounted to 3,428,055 lbs. ! At present tho 
principal supply of the article is drawn from Cutch and Sinde, and from Marwar, via Guzcrat ; but 
active measures have been taken by government for improving the flocks in the pastoral country of the 
Deccan, so that a further and very considerable increase of this new and important trade may be 
anticipated. 

The trade between Bombay and the ports on the Persian Gulph has materially varied ofiate years. A 
large portion of the articles of British produce and manufacture that were formerly exported to Persia, 
by way of Bombay and Bushire, being now sent through Trebisond and ports in the Levant ; and a con- 
siderable portion of the raw silk that used to bo exported from Persia, via Bombay, being now also sent 
through the ports referred to. On the other hand, however, there is a considerable increase in tho 
exports and imports of other articles ; so that, on the whole, the amount of the trade has not materially 
varied. 

The trade between Bombay and Calcutta is not so great now as it was formerly ; the abolition of the 
restrictive system in 1815 having given Bombay the means of bringing various articles direct from foreign 
ports which she was previously obliged to import at second-hand from Calcutta, and of exporting directly. 

Hanks. — Two hanks have recently been established in Bombay. The bank of Bombay, incorporated 
m 1840, lias a capital of 5,225,000 rupees (522,500/.), divided into shares of 1,000 rupees each. It issues 
notes, and transacts all sorts of banking business, charging no commission for its trouble, and allowing 
no interest on deposits. The bank of Western Asia, established in 1842-43, has not hitherto been incor- 
porated. It also issues notes and transacts ordinary banking business, charging a commission of $ per 
cent, on all payments, and allowing interest on deposits. In neither bank is it allowed to overdraw 
accounts. A branch of the Agra bank is, also, established in Bombay. We subjoin from a Bombay 
piper of April, 1843, the following particulars respecting these banks: — 


Hank i if liomtmy . — Discount. — Oil Government bills, above 
30 days, fi |h.t cent. 

On Government bills, ■within 30 day*, 5 per cent. 

On private bills, at or within three months, H per rent. 

Interest chatged. — On loans and cash credit accounts on de- 
posit of Government notes, fij per cent. 

On loans and cash credit accounts on deposit of bullion, 7 per 
cent. 

On loans and cash credit accounts on deftosit of metals and 
other goods, 8 per cent. 

I tank Shares. — 30 to 30^ rupees per rent, premium. 

The Bombay Bank takes charge of Government securities, 
bank and other stock certificate*, and realizes interest and di- 
vidends on such hs are payable in Bombay, for constituent*. 

Parties discounting hills may take them up at any period 
prior to their maturity, and the bank will refund the discount 
For the unexpired i»ortion of the lime such bills may have to 
run. 

Post-bills granted payable at three days* sight, free of charge. 


and bills payable at Calcutta and Agra, granted at the &te of 
exchange ot the day. 

Hank f Western India. — Interest allowed. — Class 1. On 
current deposits subject to a commission of per cent., 4 |»er 
cent . 

Class 2. Oil current deposits, without commission, 3 per 
cent. 

Class 3. On deposits repayable on a notice of 30 days, 4 per 
cent. 

Interest and Discount charged . — Interest . — On loan* and 
credit* on Company's paper. Bank of Bombay shares, and but- 
Hon, 7 l>er cent, fin loans und credits on other security, 8 j>er 
cent. 

Discount. — On Government bills, 7 per cent. On private 
bills, 8 per cent. 

Exchange. — For credits payable on application, and draughts 
on London at one day’s sight without grace, 1*. 1 per rupee. 

For draughts at six months’ sight, 2s. per rupee. 

Bank shares, 6) per cent, premium. 


Statement of the Number of Ships, with tho Amount of their Tonnage, which arrived at and sailed from 

Bombay in 1840-41 and 1841-42. 


Flags. 

Arrivals In 
1840—41. 

Arrivals in 
1841—42. 

Departures in 
1840—41. 

Departures fn 

1841 — 42. 


Ships. 

Tons. 

1,18,203 

1 ,220 
1,219 

2,U>7 

3,143 

4 (Hi 
500 

Ships. 

307 

fi 

5 

4 

G 

Tons. 

Ships. 

269 

fi 

6 

4 

4 

l 

1 

Tons. 

Shifts. 

281 

6 

4 

2 

5 

2 

Tons. 

British ----- 

French ----- 

Portuguese - - - - 

American - 

Arab ----- 

DivJch ----- 

Swedislil - • 

Grand Total 

256 

5 
* 
fi 

6 

1 

1 

1,48,253 

l.tifil 

971 

1 ,359 
1,804 

352 

1 , 20,594 

1,494 

1 ,895 
1,465 
2,fifi» 
360 
172 

1,28,942 

1 ,802 

7 S3 
393 
8,368 

644 

1 280 

1,26,598 

329 

1,54,100 | 2J2 | 1,28,634 

300 

1,34,932 
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Insu ranee. — Companies for the insurance of lives, shipping, ami against fire, have been established in 
Bombay ; and several of the London and Calcutta Insurance Companies have agents here. 

Account of the Principal Articles of Export from Bombay (its subordinate Ports in tho Concan and 
(.uzerat not included) in the Official Year, 1841-42. 


Pnn ci pal Articles. 


CoflVc - • 

Cotton 

Indigo 

Ivory, elephants* teeth 
Opium 

'British d; 


Piece gCKxls 


Shirk-tins arid tish 
"ilk. nw 

Ail oilier Articles - 



Quantity. 

Weight. 

Value. 


ml. 

lbs. 



- 

27,09,787 

7,02,380 

bales 4,29,2114 


16,10,26,1 10 

2,16.79,110 


1 ,57,6701 

1 ,53.256 


2,887 

33 

5,02,866 

chests 1 6,356 

- 

1,12,79,190 

pieces 4,10, 1 It) 



14,17.891 

— 30,596 


• 

1.79,892 

— 8,93.07 7 



42,8.5,053 

_ 1.1S6 



16,213 

— 5,031 



A 16,109 

- - - 


13,48,724 

* 7,86,151 

cm 13 ps. 3,9 57 



9,78,8 13 

pieces 3,662 


• 

82,631 

| - 371 



1,5 Ml 

— 5,83,639) 



8,50.501 


18,692 

ti, 61 8 

1 ’* ’ " 1 


107 

3.51 ,570 

1 eg*. 3x2 bdls. 6,995 


1,22,4 25 

4,3 6,25.5 

i 



91,06,698 

| 

M 

r Gold 

crcharulise total 
3,0oo 

j 5/28,33,667 

l Treasure ( 

Sil v. r 

33,85,7.52 


H 1 

. Cupper 

UO 

33.SS.S62 


tirand total 

1,0 5.380 

! 5,66,27,91*9 


Account of the Total Value of the Imports into, and of the Exports from Bombay, in 1841-42, specifying 
the Values of those imported from and exported to each Country. 


Value of Imports. 


i Value of Exports, 
j Merrhamliso. T roast 


America - 
Ar.iliitm Gulph - 
t'acutta - 
Capo of Good ll<q>c 

Cos loll 

China 

Coast of Africa - 
— Coromandel 
Cuteh anti inde 
France 

France, Isle of - 
tioa, 1 s m. um, and Din 
Croat Britain 
Kurrathee 
Madeira - 
.Malabar and Canara 
Manilla - 

Penang, Singapore, anti 
.Malacca 
Persian Gulph 
Son me i nee 
Stockholm 
Sydney - 


Subordinate 


637 
f.. 1.1 71 
4 7.53.62') 
5.23/ )**3 
1. 78,161 

l 6 , 23,649 

2,15,203 
27,751 
1 ,71,250 
1,72,57,23.5 

eo,.v»i 


2.V-.VI 
56,7 1 .h \H 
53,650 

5,74/172 
."0,1 MM) 
1 2,000 


\n41 

20. Mi. 5 51 
21.62.1 16 
t.37 

1,0 l,/.,, ITS 

.5,76,743 
1,78, p.t 
2 I ,7 8, 62 1 
2,15,263 
o' J, 751 

1 ,7 1 ,650 
1,72,39,235 
60,, 'VI 


rwprfi. I 
1 1,385 I 
17.75,7 1* | 
8,17,032 i 


1 ,20,516 | 

1.77.85.022 1 
4,20,6 7 2 ! 

46*,li’.88S I 
1,21.20 1 j 
2 1,824 I 
1.7 3,830 : 

1.83.67.022 
.5,69,941 


Jx ,1 HtO 
28.600 
11,000 

14,45,428 
4,7 65 
60.152 

96,000 

28,500 



Cl ( 77.’»27 j 

27,700 ! 6 - 2 , 0 i , '727 

1 17,33,298 

14,32,813 

31,66,111 

Straits of 

1 

17,70,167 1 
27,7 =:,'»| 7 

4 , 5t N.l 
3'1,2'S : 
2,26.5 j 

1,-53,220 j 19,23,687 

9,07,851 36,79,8*18 

4,50) 

- 1 39.228 

- j 2,265 

23,99,153 

41,24,898 

! 

; 

2,000 

151,640 

*24.01,153 

4 2, 7 6,538 


3,91,16,288 ; 

84,14,640 j 

5,32,39,017 

33,88,802 



Total value 

of imports' 4,7.5,90,928 

Total value of exports 

5,66,27,909 


I 1,61,73,18.5 
1,72,70,192 

1,5 6,410 j 1,-66,28,631 
2,78,21 1 1 1,75,18,700 , 

| 6 1 ,08,434 

1,16,40/8)1 

2,37,648 

22,53,537 

66,4 6,08 2 
1/58,94,441 


3/27,43,677 , 

4,33,660 I I 

_ 1,80,19,338 

24 ,91.185 



Total value 

■ of imports' 3,31,77,337 

j Total val 

Je of exports 

2,05,40,523 


Grand total 

of imports^ 8,07,68/265 I 

! Grand total of export* 

7,7 1 6.8,432 








TOUT CHARGES. 



1 


Total 

Exports. 


3.5,385 

18.0 1,345 
8,58,032 

15,74,941 
1,77,8«>,7.87 
4,90,12 1 
1,67,5 17 

47.1 1,788 
1,52,704 

2 1,821 
2,37,591 
1, 83,67, D9‘2 
5,69,94 1 


I Huai/ a rui Anchorage Duet. — All ship* and 
not receiving pilots — 

From lOto 20 ton* Kjts. 3 

AI*ove 20 to under 30 ton* - — 6 

Frmn 50 to 50 tons - - — lo 

; Above .5o to loo — 

I _ 1 00 to 1 50 — - - — 25 0 0 

j — 1 50 to 2<8) — - . 30 O 0 

| — 200 to 250 — 


0 p<r Ann. 
o do. 

do. 


— 20 O O do 


do 


\('harget J'irr Pilotage. . 
I of t be line or of 7>0 f 
I A frigate or sloop of v 


A ship 


Fair Season. 
Kps. 1U0 


0 O do. 

M on.soon. 

1 Id 

loo 


I Foreign shii* of war are to pay, in addition to the above rates, 
rupees 40 

N. 14. There ar 


Square-rigged vessels or all 
>t*riptions : 


Above 50 

— 3< »<) 

— 418) 

— 5t>< ) 


to IVX) tons. 


to 


_ 7<m 

— 800 to 

— 900 to 

_ 1OO0 to 


Fair Season. 
Kps. 50 O 0 
— .65 O O 

_ 60 O O 


0 0 
O O 


900 _ - _ 

loon — - — 85 o o 

1 loo — - _ 90 0 O 

1 200 — _ 95 O O 

1200 awl upward* - 100 O O 

I.ight ■ haute Duet. — All *hi|>* and niacli down 
at rupees 1.5 UK) ton* per annum. 

All vessel* under 29 tons burden, at 2 rupee* per 
no port charge* of any sort at Bombay other than the above. . . 


80 O O 
85 O f)| 
90 O 

0 0 
O O 


loo 
105 0 
no o 
115 0 ol 

120 o 

1 23 O 0| 
to 20 ton*, 

annum. 


Genttal Hate t nf Committion in Itomfm y. On tbe sale 
or purchase of goods of all denomination* (exc. pt a* 
under) - - - - ^1 cent. 5 

Purchases of all kinds with the proceed* of goods sold, and 
on which a commission of 5 per cent, has been previously 
charged - - . - . . - 2\ 

The sale or purchase of ship*, hou*es, and lands . . 2 J 

The sale or purchase of opium - - - - 2.J 

The sate or purchase of diamonds, pearls, and Jewellery of 
all description* - - - - . . 2) 

The sale or purchase of treasure or bullion, exclusive of 
1 per cent, on receipt of the procee<U - - - 1 

Procuring freight • • - - - - 5 


Shipping goods of every description - - %1 cent. 24 

Shipping treasure, bullion, and jewellery - - -1 

Ships* disbursements when no commission has been charged 

on freight or cargo - 2j 

Kflerting insurance* - . . . . * j 

Settling insurance losses, whether partial or total ; also on 
procuring return of premium, exclusive of commission on 
receipt of i ash . . . . . . I 

Del credere, or guaranteeing the responsibility of persons to 
whom good* are sold, on the amount of sale* 

J he sale or purchase of cattle .... 

Effecting remittances by bills of exchange (not being the 
proceed* of goods sold) _ . . . . j 
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Collecting house rent - - - 2} 

Taking up interest hills from the Company (exclusive of 
1 per cent, on remitting) - - - - - \ 

Sale or purchase of public or private bills of exchange - 1 
Kxchanging Company’s securities of all descriptions, or 
investing money therein, and on transferring government 
paper from one constituent to another - - £ 

Surrendering, or depositing In the treasury. Company’s 
security of all descriptions - - - - - £ 

Procuring money on respondentia or on loan - - 2 

Recovery of bonds or bills for absentees, over due at the 
period of their being placed in the possession of the agent 2 
Dtbts, when a process at law or liy arbitration is necessary, 

2^ per cent. ; and if recovered by such means - *- 5 

Managing the aliairs of an estate for ail executor or nclml- 
nistrutor - - - - - - -5 

Guaranteeing bills, bonds, or debts in general, by endorse- 
ment or otherwise - - - - - 

Attending the delivery of contract goods to the Company or 
individuals - - - - - - 1 

Goods consigflfed, and afterwards withdrawn, on invoice 

cost - -2) 

Hills of exchange returned noted or protested, &c. rer cent. 1 
Receipt of payment (at the option of the agent) of all 
monies nut arising from proceeds of goods on which 
c ommission lias been previously charged - - - 1 

All cases where the debtor side of the account exceeds the 
credit side, including the balance of interest, commission 
chargeable on the debtor side, at the rate of - - 1 

Granting letters of credit - - - - - 2-i 

Recoining security to government, or public laxlies, in any 

case - - - - - - - - 2A 

Goods consigned, which are disposed of by outcry or sent 
to a shop, on net proceeds - - - - - 2.J 

Depositing government pajier as security for constituents - 1 


Memorandum. — Bale* of European goods, when made at 
an advance on invoice cost, tire amount to be converted 
into Uoinbay currency at the exchange of two shillings per 
rupee. 

Dock RcgulaHont At daylight the wicket* of the gate* are 

opened, and at 7 o’clock the sentry gate. Half an hour after 
sunset the gates are shut, the wicket of the centre gate being 
left open till the evening gun be fired. No boats, saving those 
belonging to the Company’s marine department, or her 
Majesty’s navy, are permitted to come to the dock-yard stairs ; 
but must use the piers expressly constructed for their accom- 
modation. No meat, stores, or baggage for the merchant 
shipping, of any description, are to be passed through the dock- 
yards. After the firing of the evening gun, nobody belonging 
to the ship* in the harbour, below the rank of a commissioned 
officer, is to be allowed to land or enter the dock-yard, without 
the express per mission of the master attendant, or other con- 
stituted authorities. 

Boats’ crews ate not to be permitted to quit their boat at 
the stairs, after the hours of snutling the gates. Small craft 
ave not to deliver firewood or any other lading within the 
limits of the yard, without the superintendent's sanction. 
The ships and’ vessels in dock are not to land any lumber 
whatever on the pier. No cargo of any description is to Ihj 
landed in or passed through the yard, from or to any ship in 
dock, without the superintendent’s permission in writing. 
No fire or light is allowed on hoard any ship or vessel in dock, 
without the authority of the superintendent, to whom the pur- 
poses for which either mav be required, must be stated in 
writing. 

(See Mi Ilium's Oriental Commerce ; Rom hay Calendar and 
Register J\>r l Ht 7 > ; Kelly's Cu-mbiat ; Repuit i>;» the Commerce of 
Bombay, \c- in 1 SI 1-2.) 


BOMBAZINE, a kind of silk stuff, originally manufactured at Milan, and thence 
sent into France and other countries. Now, however, it is nowhere manufactured 
better, or in larger quantities, than in this kingdom. 

BONES of cattle and other animals are extensively used in the arts, in forming 
handles for knives, and various other purposes; but of late years they have been of 
most importance in agriculture. When employed in the latter they are, in most in- 
stances, ground, or reduced to powder, and are commonly used as manure for turnips, 
being in general drilled in with the seed, though sometimes, also, they are sown broad- 
cast, and with other crops. The quantity used varies from about 25 bushels of dust 
to about 40 bushels lan/e an acre. Their effect is said to be considerably increased 
when they have undergone the process of fermentation. They were first used, in this 
country, on a large scale, as a manure in Lincolnshire ; and there can be no doubt that 
their extensive employment in that county has been one of the chief causes of its rapid 
improvement, and of the high state of cultivation to which it has attained. Bone-dust 
is now, however, very largely used, not only in Lincolnshire, York, and the adjacent 
counties, but in most other parts of England, and almost every where in Scotland ; 
and its influence in increasing the crops of corn and turnips, and consequently, also, 
the supplies of butcher’s meat and farm manure, has been quite extraordinary. In fact, 
it is to the employment of this manure, combined with the extension of furrow drainage, 
and the introduction of steam navigation, that the wonderful improvements that have 
been made in agriculture since 1820, and the vast increase of agricultural produce, are 
principally to he ascribed. 

In 1827, Mr. lluskisson estimated the real value of the bones annually imported for 
manure at about 100,000/.; but at present (18*18) it probably amounts to more than 
treble that sum. This is evident from the fact that the ad valorem duty of 1 per 
cent, on bones produced, in 1841, 2,983/. 5s, 3 d. nett, showing that the value of" the 
imports must then have exceeded 293,000/., of which it is abundantly certain that but 
a comparatively small portion was employed otherwise than in agriculture. They are 
principally brought from the Netherlands, Germany, and South America. It is a 
curious fact, that while the duty on bones imported into Scotland, in 1841, amounted 
to 749/. 4s. 4 d.y tlie duty on those imported into Ireland amounted to only 2/. 10s. Id . — 
(Sec Statistical Account of British Fmpirc, 2d edit. i. 185. and 5o'8., and Annual 
Finance Booh for 1841.) The duty on bones was reduced in 1842 to 6d. a ton. 

BOOK-KEEPING, the art of keeping the accounts and books of a merchant. 
Book-keeping by double entry means that mode or system in which every entry is 
double, that is, has both a debtor and a creditor. It is called also the Italian method, 
because it was first practised in V enicc, Genoa, and other towns in Italy, where trade 
was conducted on an extensive scale at a much earlier date than in England, France, or 
other parts of Eliropc. This method, however familiar to merchants and book-keepers, 
seems intricate to almost all who have not practised it ; nor is the dryness and difficulty 
of the task much lessened by the printed works on the subject, which, having been con- 
piled more by teachers than by practical merchants, contain a number of obsolete rules 
and unnecessary details. The most effectual mode of giving clearness and interest, to 
our remarks will be, first, to state a few mercantile transactions, and then to explain the 
nature of the accounts and entries which result from them. 
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The Journal of a mercantile house ought to open, at the beginning of each year, 
with an enumeration of their assets and debts, as follows : — 


Folio of 

Letter. 


SON OKIES 1)k*. to STOCK. 

For the following, bring the a&seta of the house. 

Cash ; amount at the bankers’ this day (1st Jan.) 

Rxcitbit aa Dim*; amount in hand - 

IIilijj Hw KivAiti k ; in hand, a* per bill book ... 

Tiirkr ano a mait pkr Cn-vr. Stock, 6000/., valued at 90/. per 100/. stock 
Drhknti hr Amu nt ; drawbacks receivable at the Custom -house 
Snip Axki i a ; our three eighth* of that vessel - 

A dvkn ri nK in Irish IAKkn ; amount in hand, computed at cost price 
5c Co. Liverpool ; due by them ... 
mas Watson Ac Co. Dublin; «lo. - 
liam Spknlr Ac Co., Plymouth ; do. - 


J amks B.v 


2.550 0 0 

6,510 0 0 

7,500 15 O 
5,400 0 0 

515 O 0 
3,000 0 O 

2,467 O 0 

1 .550 10 O 

3.550 12 O 

970 0 10 


£J£,39l 17 lO 


Folio of 
I,edger. 


STOCK I>r. to SUNDRIES. 
For the debts of the house, as follows :■ 
To Dir r* Pavart.r ; amount of acceptances at this date - 
To Imiiusi'* : amount of premiums due to underwriters 
To Morris Pittman, Trinidad ; balance due to him 
To Jakes Korbm, Demmra ; do. ... 

To Simon Fhazkr, London ; do. - 

To Jakes Ai i an Ac 13o., Kingston, Jamaica : do. 

To Gkurgb and Wiiliam Fox, Falmouth; do. - 

Balance, being the present capital of the home - 




£ 

I. 

d. 

. 

. 

2,3.50 

IO 

O 



1 ,880 

15 

0 



1,370 

fy 

o 



720 

?> 

0 



960 

15 

o 


• 

1,1 30 

IO 

0 

* 

* 

320 

13 

0 



8,753 

15 

o 

- 

- 

23,638 

2 

IO 



£ 32,391 

17 

1» 


Let the transaction to be first explained be an order for goods from a correspondent 
abroad. A house in Jamaica sends instructions to the house at home to buy and ship 
a quantity of manufactured articles suited to the Jamaica market, as follows : — 


Order from Jamf.s Allan A Co., of Kingston, Jamaica, to IIenry Barclay & Co., of London. 


Linen ; Lint Strelitz Osnaburgs, 14 hale*, about Cut- i»er yard. 

Best tow Strelitp. do., *> l>nle». Id. or IJd. 

B.st white Platdla*, 1 cave. 

Linen tick a&Aortod, 5-4th* width. Or/., Is., Is. 5 J. : IO piece* each, cut up in 22-yard length*. 
I Vonllens ; 5 bales Peimtone*, 5-4 th* wide, best Indigo blue, I*. a vard. 

Cottons ; 60 nine* stout calico, 2 H yards each, 3-4ths w ide, 4 J. a yard. 

.5oao. do. do. 7-Sths, superior, 3d, a yard 

It JO do. stout calico shirting, 7-Rths wide, suiterior, (id. a yard 
Hats ; 4 do/en gentlemen's superfine block, 20*. each. 

2 do. do. drab, 20*. each. 

I do. youths’ do. black, 15*. each. 

20 do. felt hat*, for negroes, 22*. |»er dozen. 

Shoes ; U> dozen prime calf skin shoes, full size, 6'i*. per dozen. 

It) do- youths’ do. 52*. per dozen. 

5 do. gentlemen'* dress do. 72*. per dozen. 


This order the London merchant divides among six, seven, or more wholesale dealers, 
according to their respective lines of business. Each dealer, or tradesman, as he is 
commonly called, provides his portion of the order in the course of the fortnight, three 
weeks or month, allowed him by the merchant ; and when the goods are packed and 
ready to ship, he sends in his account, or bill of parcels, thus : — 


J.A. 

& Co. 

No. s. 


J.A. 
At Co. 
39. 


40. 


41. 


Messrs. Henry Barclay & Co. 


London, 20/A February , 1843. 
Bought of Simon Frazer. 


IO piece* best tow Strelitz Osnaburg*, 1 46 yards each, at 4rf. per yard 
Inside wrajiper, 16 yards, at 3d. ------ 

Cord, bale, and pres* packing ...... 


Then follow, stated in like manner, the particulars of 8 bales. No. 9. to 1G. both inclusive, 
amounting to--------... 


£ 

*. 

d. 

21 

6 

H 

o 

4 

O 

0 

lo 

0 

25 

0 

"~5 

212 

4 

2 

£ 237 

~ 

10 


Messrs. Henry Barclay & Co. 


Case, 1 dozen and 2 youths’ hat* and hands, at 15*. each 
Cane (small) ------ 

Case, 9 dozen felt hats for negroes, at 22*. per dozen 
Case (large) - 

Do. the same ------ 


London , 20/A February, 1843. 
Bought of J. Borradailk A Co. 


- io in o 


IfeJH 

9ns 


A s. d. 

10 14 O 


10 14 0 

10 14 O 


£ 52 2 0 


The merchant, having received the whole of the bills of parcels, fixed on a vessel, and 
agreed for the freight, proceeds to make an entry at the Custom-house, and to ship the 
goods- That done, the next step is to prepare the Invoice, or general account of the 
shipment, as follows : — 
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1 4 r> 


Invoice of Goods shipped by Henry Barclay & Co., In the Rawlins, J. Thomson, from T.ondon to 
Kingston in Jamaica, on account and risk of Messrs. Jambs Allan & Co. of Kingston. 


J. A. 
& Co. 
No. I. 


17. 

18. to 81. 
25. to 38. 


Puncheon strong calf skin shoes, per J. Johnson** hill of parcel* - 
Ho. do. per do. - 

French calf- A in shoes, per do. .... 

3 trunks do. - per do. - 

Case linen tick assorted, per J. Wilson's hill of parcels - 

9 bales best tow Osnuhurgs, 1 <> pieces curb, per Simon Frazer's hill of parcels 
1 case white l'latillas, per Moiling’ and Co.'s bill of parcels 
7 eases the same, per do. 

14 hales lint Osnaburgs, jar J. Mackenzie's hill of parcels 

1 case youths' hats and hands, per J. Borradaile and Co.'s hill of parcels 

2 cases felt hats, do. per do. - 


Entry ; duty on part at 4 per rent, j 
Cartage, whir' 1 ' v 

Freight and | 

Insurance o 


Cartage, wharfage ,«and shipping charges 
d primage 38/. 7s.; hills of " 

“oliey duty 


» 1,5(XJ7. at 4(U. per lOO/. 


bond and debenture 
ges 

lading St. Gd. 


nission, 5 per cent, on 
Do. 4 per cent, on 


1 ,33V. - 

1,500/. insured 


At 6 months' credit ; due 6th of September. 
London, Gth qf March, 1843. 


Errors excepted. 



- 

“ 

- -- 

— 

— 


£ t. 

d. 

£ 

1. 

d. 


• 93 7 

O 





- 94 1G 

4 





- 23 9 

O 





- 67 3 

7 





- - 



278 

15 

11 


- 

- 

42 

O 

o 


- 

• 

23G 

5 

o 


• 

- 

41 

0 

6 


• 

- 

287 

4 

8 


- 

• 

367 

10 

O 




lO 

14 

o 


* 


21 

8 

0 




1,284 

18 

3 


£ t. 

d. 





1 4 H 

0 





7 9 

6 




- 

38 10 

6 




> o 






\ 9 







33 18 

9 





CG 15 

O 





7 lO 

O 





- 


158 

11 

9 




aT,413 

10” 

0 

Hknry Barclay 

& Co. 




This invoice, being sent out by the vessel to Messrs. Allan & Co., conveys to them a 
number of particulars in a short space ; viz. th^mark, the numbers, the value, and the 
contents of each package. In former times it was the practice to make an invoice very 
long, inserting in it a literal copy of each bill of parcels, but it has now become usual 
to make each tradesman deliver a duplicate of his account, to he sent abroad with the 
goods; in which case the invoice may he, like the above, little more than a summary of 
the hills of parcels. This method has two advantages : it saves time at the counting- 
house of the exporter ; and it affords to his correspondent an assurance that no more is 
charged to him than has been actually paid for the articles. 

An invoice ought to be made out with the utmost care, for it is a document of great 
importance in several respects : first, between the exporting merchant and his corre- 
spondent abroad ; and next, when in the hands of the latter, it may and generally does 
form a voucher for calculating the import duty, as well as for the sales effected to re- 
tailers or other dealers. 

r lTie sum insured by the exporting merchant generally exceeds the amount of the 
invoice by 2 per cent., because the recovery of a loss from insurers involves a charge of 
fully that amount. It is thus necessary to cover not only the price of the goods, and 
the charges of shipping, insurance, and freight, hut such further sum as may enable the 
shipper, in case of loss, to carry to the credit of his correspondent the amount of the 
invoice, clear of any deduction. 

Journal Entries resulting from the foregoing Invoice. 


Folio of 

Jamrs A i. i. an At Co. Dkh. to Kundi 

KIRS. 






' 

Ledger. 

For goods shipped to them in the Hawlin *, Thomson, for Jamaica* 



£ 


d. 

1 

To Jamkm Johnson ; amount of shoes, per his hills of parcels 





278 

15 

11 

1 

To John Wit.son ; linen tick per do. 





42 

<1 

o 


ToSiMoNFitA/.uit; tow Osna burgs j»er do. 





236 


(> 

1 

To John M ACKKN7.IK ; lint Osnaburgs per do. 





r.t.7 

in 

o 

2 

To Jamkm Uokhadaii k 5t Co. : hats |>er do. 





32 

2 

o 

2 

To Mulling 5t Co. ; tor Platlllas per do. 





32S 


74 

3 

To Friciuii r Account ; freight, primage, and bills of lading 





38 

10 

G 

3 

To Inbukance; premium, and jxilicy ... 





33 

18 

9 

3 

To C ii a hoks ; entry outward, duty, and shipping charges 





11 

17 

U 

3 

To Pkotit and Loss ; for commission ... 

* 




71 

5 

0 


• 





.£1,443 

10 

0 


The preceding invoice, being for account of a mercantile house, who sell again to 
dealers, comprises a variety of articles : as a further specimen, we subjoin two short in- 
voices, for account of sugar planters, and confined to articles consumed on their estates. 

Invoice of Plantation Stores, shipped by Henry Barclay & Co. in the Adventure , J. ’Williamson, 
Master, for Kingston, Jamaica, by order of Mr. James Thomson, Planter, and for his account and risk. 


J. T. 
1. to 6. 


6 bales lint Osnaburgs, per hill of parcels from James Anderson 

Then fd 
plantation' 


- .£240 0 0 

Then f olifly > in like manner, the mark, number, and contents of various other packages of 
nvilPres (hats, shoes, nails, &c.), composing the shipment ; amounting in ail to 


Custom-house entry, and shipping charges 
Freight, primage, and hills of lading 
Commission on 2,374/. at 2.J per cent. - 


- 2 12 

- IS 7 

- 59 7 


Insurance on 2,550/. at 2/. per cent. 
Policy duty 

Commission, 4 per cent. 


London, Qfl of Octob er, 1842. 


- 51 O 

- 6 lO 

- 12 15 


Errors excepted. 


2,352 10 0 


Hknky Barcijiy & Co. 
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Invoice of 60 Barrels of Herrings, shipped by Henry Barclay Sc Co. of London, in the lia relay, James 
Ferrter, bound to Barbados, by order and for account and risk of John Henderson, Esq., Planter, 
and consigned to him at Bridgetown, Barbadoes. 

London , 18/A qf Fob. 1843. 

J. H. I 60 barrel* prime white herrinjf*, deliverable at Bridgetown, Barbados*, free of charges, at 5ili. per 

| Imnrvl ------------- -^ 63 ° ° 

This invoice is verv short, the agreement having been, that the herrings should be delivered ut & fixed 
price, all charges included. 

Account of Sales. — Wo come now to a transaction of a different kind; to the sale 
of goods imported from abroad. A merchant in England receives from a correspondent, 
whether in India, the West Indies, or North America, notice of a shipment of sugar, 
coffee, rice, or other produce, about to be made to England, with instructions to effect 
insurance on the computed value. This is the first step in the transaction ; on the 
arrival of the vessel the goods are entered, landed, and warehoused ; and a broker is 
instructed to report on the state and prospects of the market. On a sale taking place, 
an account is made out and forwarded to the correspondent abroad, as follows : — 


of 7 Hhds. Sug.n 


t Trinidad, for Account of Morris 


than , K.vq. , of Trinidad. 


Insurance on 175/. at GO#, per 100/. X3 5 0 

Policy - - -OK) C 

Freight of 7'J cwL V5 tbs. at fir. per c»t. 

Ffini.r^ 1 , pierage, anil trade 

Dutv on 79 cwu t5 lbs. at 27*- per cwt. 

Entry - - - 

Dock dues .... 

I.an<[ waiters and entry ... 
Warehouse rent, 19 weeks 
Sampling .... 

Insurance from tire ... 

Interest on freiKht and duty 
Brokerage, 1 per cent. - 

Commission, i cent. ... 
4 per cent, on 175/. insured 


Nett proceeds, due 2d of May, 1812 


I /.ondoa, 2// of April, 1843. Errors ex ceptetL IIknrv IIaru.ay At Co. | 

We have here, on one side of the account, the quantity and value of the goods sold ; 
on the other, the various charges attending the bringing home, the warehousing, and 
the sale of the articles. 


Tlie quantity of goods accounted for in an account sale must be the same as in the 
invoice; if it be less, whether through damage at sea, through waste, or any other cause, 
the extent of the deficiency should be explicitly stated. By the “overtaker” in the fol- 
lowing sale is meant the additional barrel or package required for the coffee taken out 
of such of the tierces as have been opened on account of breakage or other damage. 

Allowances of Weight. — The tare is the weight of the cask, and differs, of course, in 
almost every package : but trett (see the following sale) is a fixed allowance of 5 lbs. 
per tierce in the case of coffee, intended, like draft in the case of sugar, to insure good 
weight to the buyer, and to enable him to do the same to those who purchase again 
from him. 
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Freight is chargeci on the weight of the produce only ; not of the produce and pack- 
ages together. This allowance is of old standing, and is to be traced less to the reason 
of the case, than to the competition prevailing among shipmasters. 


Journal Entries resulting from the preceding Accounts of Sale. 


Folio of 
Ledger. 


June 1843. 

Thomas Krmhi.r <Se Co. I )rb. to Sundriks. 

To Sugar per Cere*. 

Proceeds of 7 hhds., M. P. 1. to 7-, sold by them at one month’s credit, from 2d of April 
To Cokfkk per Vitloriu. 

Proceeds of 20 tierces, J. F. 1. to 20., sold at one month's credit, from 3d of April - 
Suuar per Ckhks Dr. to Sundhiiu. 

To Insuranck Account ; for premium and policy .... 

To Frrioiit Account ; for freight, primage, and pierage ... 

To Customs I nwarp ; duty and entry ..... 
Ciiahuks; dock dues, 52*. 10J. ; warehouse rent, 36*. 2d. ; landwaiters, 16 a. ; sampling,! 

and fire insurance, 6*. - - - - 

To Thomas Kkmhi.k & C-o. ; brokerage, 1 per cent. .... 

To Pkomt and IvOmh ; for commissions - - . . - £i 

Interest on freight and duty - - - . - . 1 

To Mokris Pittman ; proceeds due 2d of May, 1843 .... 

CnrvrK per Vittoria Dr. to Sundriks. 

To Insuranc* ; for premium and policy - 

To Fhkiuht Account ; freight, primage, and pierage - ... 

To C’liAKoKs : dock dues, landwRiters, insurance from tire, and public sale charges 
To Thom as Kkmhi.k <St Co. ; brokerage ..... 

To Profit anii Loss ; for commissions ..... 

To Jambs Furuks; nett proceeds due 3d of June, 18 12. ... 



£ 

*. 

d. 

- 

234 

0 

O 

- 

676 

5 

6 


910 

5 

6 

. 

5 

15 

6 

- 

24 

4 

1 1 


107 


O 


5 

13 

G 

- 

2 

6 

9 

10 




3 





t 7 

3 

1 

- 

8l 

11 

3 


234 

0 

0 


19 

6 

9 


44 

2 

6 


13 

18 

7 


6 

16 

7 


20 

8 

1 

- 

571 

13 

1 


£676 

5 

7 


We have thus given an example of the transactions which form a great part of the 
business of our merchants ; the export of manufactured goods, and the import and sale 
of produce received in return. Our next illustration shall be of a merchant’s Cash-book. 
'Hie following is an example of the entries for a month : — 


Dr. 

CASH. 





PAID. 


Cr. 


1812. 


£ 

*. 

</. 

1812 . 


£ 

*- 

d. 

Mar. 1 

To balance at the hankers 

2,650 

0 

0 

Mar. 2. 

By bills payable, paid No. 261. to 




3 

To ship Amcliti , received of James 





James Harding 

\ 145 

10 

0 


Jacobs, for freight 

175 

3 

0 

4 

By George and William Fox, paid 




6 

To bills receivable, received pay- 





their balance of account 

320 

15 

0 


limit of No. 251. on J- Homier- 




6 

By John Smith and Sons, paid J- 





son - 

200 

0 

0 


Jackson for their account 

98 

0 

o 

9 

To James Bailey 8 c Co., received 




7 

By bills pay aide, paid No. 269. to 





pavment of their drutt at sight 





J. Stewart 

300 

0 

0 


oil J. Bainbridge 

152 

10 

0 

18 

By interest paid, discount on Har- 




15 

To William Spence Ac Co., re- 





rison 6c Co., 2 months - 

6 

1 

10 


celvod balance of their account 

970 

0 

10 


By J. Johnson, paid his bill of par- 





To delienture account, received 





cels - - - 

278 

15 

11 


drawback on tobacco shipped by 





By John Wilson do. 

4 2 

0 

0 


the Plover - 

15 

8 

0 


By Simon Frazer do. 

*36 

5 

0 

18 

To bills receivable, discounted at 





By John Mackenzie do. 

367 

10 

0 


the bankers, Harrison 6c Co-, 





By James Borradaile 

1 




due 15—18 March 

730 

10 

o 


6c Co. . do. 

32 

2 

o 



To profit and loss, received 5 per 





By Molting & Co. do. 

328 

5 

4 


cent, discount, on paying with 




31 

By charges paid, postage, and 





ready money the accounts per 1 





petty disbursements this month, 





contra, not due till 6 months 





]HT | >et tv cash hook 

1 ^ ^ 

2 

6 


hence, from 





By balance, carried to nezt month 

2 ,G 86 

13 

O 


James Johnson - £13 19 0 










John Wilson - 2 2 0 










Simon Frazer - 11 16 O 










John Mackenzie - 18 7 6 










James Borradailedc Co. 0 16 0 










Moiling 6c Co. J* 16 8 3 











63 

8 

9 








£4,857 

~cT 

7 


^ 

.£4,857 

~o" 

7 


These transactions, when put into the Journal form, stand thus : — 


March, 1842. 

CASH Dr. to SUNDRIES. 
Received this month. 

To Ship Amima. 

3d. Freight from James Jacobs 
To Bim.r Kkckivarlk. 

6 th. Received payment of J. Anderson, due this day 
18th. Discounted Harrison 6c Co., due 9th of May - 

To Jamba Railky 8c Co. 

9th. Received their draft on Bainbridge, due - 
To William Spkncr 8e Co. 

15th. Received balance of their account 
To Dkurnturb Account. 

15th. Drawback on tobacco by the Plot* r 
To Profit and Loss. 

18th. Received discount on sundry accounts, per cash book 



J6200 0 0 

730 10 


930 10 0 j 

152 10 0 I 

970 0 10 | 
15 8 0 

63 8 9 

i,307 0 7 


I, 2 
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Folio of 

SUNDRIES Dr*, to CASH. 








raid this month u follows : 




£ 

#. 

d . 

6 









*d. Psid No. 261. .... 

- <145 

10 

0 





7th. Do. 269. .... 

. 192 

13 

0 









338 

5 

0 

4 

C u stows Inward. 








23d. Paid duty on sugar, per Cere*, 79 cwt. 2* lbs. at 27*. per cwt. 

106 

19 

o 





Entry - 

. 0 

6 

0 









107 

3 

0 

8 

SfMOX Frazkr. 








ISth. Paid his hill of (wtrcels ... 

236 

6 

0 




l 

‘26th. Paid J. Jackson for hi* account - 

98 

0 

o 









334 

5 

0 

8 

Isruiur Account. 








ISth. Paid discount on Harrison A Co. * « 




6 

1 

10 

1 

Jam» Johnson. 








ISth. Paid his bill of parcels ... 




278 

15 

11 

I 

John Wilson. 








ISth- Paid hU bill of parcels ... 




42 

0 

0 

I 

John Mukrmis. 








ISth. Paid his bill of parcots • 




367 

10 

0 

2 

1 Jasim Hdrkauaiix 5* Co. 








I ISth. Paid their bill of j»arcela ... 



1 

32 

2 

0 

2 

Moi.mnu A Co. 








ISth. Paid their balance of account - 




328 

3 

4 j 

8 

Gsukur and William Km. 








24th. Paid their balance of account ... 




320 

15 

0 

3 

Cll ARiiK*. 






1 


31st. Paid postage, and pettv disbursements this month 




15 

2 

6 I 

J 





<2,170 

7 

_7 J 


The above shows, that for all sums received, the account of cash is made debtor, and 
the parties paying the same are made creditors ; while for all sums paid, the cash is 
credited, and the parties receiving them are made debtors. 

We are next to state the mode of entering bill transactions. 

Bills Receivable. — We have seen by the Balance sheet that several correspondents 
are indebted to the house. The debts of correspondents abroad may be reduced by 
remitting either bills, specie, or merchandise for sale : from correspondents in England, 
bills are almost the only mode of remitting. When bills come to hand, the rule is to 
enter each in the bill book, with a minute statement of the date, term, sum, and other 
particulars, thus : — 


| .Vo. Received From tvhon\ 


630 ] 
,631 
632 


1,1 b it | 


H Mar. iHailtT A Co.,\V. Adams Belfast, 1 Mar. 2 mth*. 
10 do. iWiition^Co.v. J.icula Cork, 3 do. | 1 do. 
12 do. ISpence 5eC«_». IT. Johnson Falrno. Ado. ' ‘2 do. 


! To order qf j Due. 


T. Jones, Dublin 
Lf. Adams, London 
T. Allan, Liverpool] 


A. Williams; I- 


I May 


Sum! fforv ditp. qf.J 

J ! 

.330 Rainier ACo. 
1.35 Smith \i o. 


The Journal Entries for these bills are as follows : — 


! Folio of 

BILLS RECEIVABLE Da. to SUNDRIES. 


j 

For the following remitted this month. 

£ 1. d. 

i 7 

To Jakm Bailkv A Co. 


) 

No. 630. on T. Jones, Dublin, due 4th of May .... 

330 0 0 

7 

ToT. Watson A Co. 



No. 631. on J. Adams, London, due 6 th of April .... 

135 0 0 

i 7 

To William Spr.vra A Co. 


1 1 

No. 632. on T. Allan, Liverpool, due 8 th of May 

260 O O 


J <74 3 0 O 1 


Bills Payable. — The entries under this head are, of course, wholly different from 
the preceding, being for acceptances of the house given on account of sums owing by 
it to correspondents. Each acceptance is entered in the book of bills payable, thus : — 



i — 


Dratrn tty 


i 


1)1 'J. A Ihn A Co 
1 V2 4J. A W. Fox 
163 J- Clark 


I Place and Date . j To Order of j On Account qf I Term. 

Jamaira, 16 Jan. ^J. Jones Ij. Allan 3c Co. 1 90 days* sight 
Falmouth, 7 Mar. J. Thomson 4». A \V. Foi |16 dan* ilatr 
Hull, 6 Mar. (». Barclay J. Smith & Sons 1 months date 


J When accepted. 

1 1 

■Sum. 


12 March 

lO — 13 June! 

<175 10 

0 

14 do. 

22—23 Mar. 

73 15 

O 

‘ 16 do. 

1 3—8 ditto. 1 

132 lO 

JL 


The Journal entries for these bills are as follows •. — 


| Folio of 

1 ledger. 

2 

8 

1 

i 

SUNDRIES Dr*, to BILLS PAYABLE. 

For the following bills accepted. 

Jamm Allan Ai Co. No. 151 . their draft, due J3th of June - 

G. A W. Fox. No. 152. their draft, due 25th of March . . - . 

Simon Fmazmh. J. Clark's draft on his account, due 8 th of March ... 

£ #. d. 

173 10 0 

73 13 0 
132 10 0 

<381 15 0 


CASH Da. to THOMAS KEMBLE A CO. 


1 

27th. Received from them proceeds of sugar per Cere# ... $34 f) 0 



Less their brokerage - - - - *269 


4 

30th. Received coffee per Vitturia ..... ^75 r t 5 

231 13 3 


Less brokerage - - . . >6167 




C69 811 


1 

<<401 2 2 


The preceding entries, few as they are compared to the monthly transactions of a 
house of business, are sufficient to show the nature of a Journal as well as of the sub- 
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sidiary books, (for cash, bills, invoices, and account sales,) from which it is composed. 
The Journal, being a complete record of the business of the house, is very varied and 
comprehensive in its nature, and may be termed an index to every book of consequence 
in the counting-house. But while in the cash book every payment or receipt is entered 
on the day it takes place, and in the bill books every bill is registered on the day it 
comes to hand, or is accepted, the Journal entries, being completed only at the end of 
the month, admit of being combined to a considerable extent, so as to exhibit a number 
of transactions in collective sums. Thus all the acceptances of the house paid in the 
course of the month appear in the Journal entry of Bills Payable Dr. to Cash : they are 
arranged in this entry as they fall due, after which the whole are added into one sum, 
which sum alone needs be carried to the .Ledger. In like manner, all bills receivable, 
whether discounted, or kept by the house till they fall due, are collected under the head 
of Bills Receivable Dr. to Cash, summed up together, and carried to the Ledger in one 
line ; a point of great importance, as we shall see presently, in facilitating the balance 
of the Ledger. 

We proceed to give a specimen of the Ledger : the whole of the Journal entries in 
the preceding pages, when posted into the Ledger, will stand thus : — 


Dr. Stock. - Cr. 


1842. 
Jan. 1 

Fo. | 

To sundries - 

£ 4 . d. 

8,753 15 0 

1831. 
Jan. 1 

Fo. 

1 

By sundries - > j 

£ 4. d. 

32,391 17 10 

Dr. 



Cash. 



Cr. 

Jan. 1 
Mar. 1 
May 30 

1 

4 

15 

To stock - 

To sundries - 
To T. Kemble 8c Co. 

2,550 n 0 
2,307 0 7 

901 2 2 

Mar. 31 


By sundries - - j 

2,170 7 7 

Dr. 



Exchequer Bills. 



Cr. 

Jan. 1 

1 

To stock - 

5,310 0 o | 



1 


Dr. 


Thrf.k and a half IP* Cent. Stock. 

Cr. 

Jan. 1 

'I 

To stock - 

5,400 0 O (j 

II 


| 

Dr. 



James Johnson, London. 


Cr. 

Mar. 1 

4 

To cash - 

278 15 11 | 

Mar. 6 

9 

By J. Allan A Co. 

278 15 11 

Dr. 



John Wilson, London. 


Cr 

Mar. 1 

4 

To cash - 

«* ° ° j 

| Mar. 6 


By J. Allan 8c Co. — 

42 0 0 

Dr. 



Simon Frazer, London. 


Cr. 

Mar. 26 
31 

'll 

To cash - - - 1 

To billa payable - * | 

334 5 » 1 

132 10 o | 

Jan. 1 I 
Jan. 6 | 

sl 

By stock - 

By J. Allan 8c Co. 

960 15 0 

236 5 O 

Dr. 



John Mackenzie, London. 


Cr. 

Mar. 8 | 

E 

To cash 

367 10 0 j 

Mur. 6 j 

9 I 

By J. Allan & Co 

367 10 O 

Dri. 


James Borradaile & Co., London. 

• Crs. 

~ Mar. 1 

1 4 ! 

To caah ... 

32 2 0 j 

Mar. 6 j 

9 I 

By J. Allan 5c Co. 

32 2 0 

Drs. 



Molling & Co., London. 


Crs. 

Mar7 1 

LU 

To cash ... 

328 5 4 

Mar. 6 | 

9 | 

By J. Allan 8c Co. 

328 5 4 

Drs. 


J. Allan & Co., Kingston, Jamaica. 

Crs. 

Mar. 6 

\A1 

To sundries 

To bills payable 

1,443 10 0 1 

175 10 O | 

Jan. 1 | 

*1 

By stock - 

1,150 10 0 



Dr. 



Sugar by the Ceres. 


Cr. 

April 2 

E 

To sundries 

234 0 0 

April 2 

"I 

By T. Kemble 5t Co. 

231 0 0 

Dr. 



Freight Account. 



Cr. 


r 


II Mar. 6 

1 i 

9 

11 

13 

By J. Allan & Co. 

By sugar per Ceres • 

By co tree per Vitturia 

38 10 6 

24 11 11 

44 2 6 

Dr. 



Insurance Account. 


Cr. 





Jan. 1 
Mar. 6 
April 2 
May 3 

S 

11 

1 13 

1 Bv stock 

By J. Allan 8t Co. 

By sugar per Ceres 
| By confee per Vittori* 

1,880 1 5 O 
33 18 1) 

5 16 6 

1# 6 9 


L 3 
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X) r . Charges. Cr. 


Mar. S 

4 

Tocaih 


c,N» 

*c a 

; 

I 

s*<!s 

Ry J. Allan A <’o. 

By uissr per Crm 

By cotVee per Vittoria 

£ s. 

11 17 

5 13 
13 IK 

•e"«<Cr* j 

Dr. 




Profit and Loss. 


Cr. 





I 

l 

Mar. 6 : 9 

Mar. 8 | 1 

April 2 i 11 
tyay 3 ! 13 

By J. Allan A Co. 

By cash 

Hy sugar per Ceres 

By cottee |>er Vittoria 

1 £ r> M 

oewx-ji 

0 

9 

1 

1 

Dr. 




Customs Inward. 


Cr. 


April 2 

4 

To cash 

* 

107 5 0 J April 2 | 11 

By sugar per Ceres 

107 5 

0 

Dr. 




Coffee per Vittoria. 


Cr. 


April 3 

13 

To sundries 


670 5 6 

! April 3 j 11 

By T. Kemble & Co. 

676 b 

6 

Dr. 




Morris Pittman, Trinidad 


Cr. 







i Jan. 1 i 2 
April 2 | It 

Hy stock ... 

By sugar per Ceres 

1 ,370 .5 

81 11 

0 

3 

Dr. 




James Forbes, Demerara. 


Cr. 


1 

1 




1 Jan. 1 j 2 
May 3 ! 13 

Ry stock 

By coltee (>er Vittoria 

720 5 

571 13 

0 

1 

Dr*. 



Thomas Kemule 

Sc Co., London. 

Cr*. 


April 3 i 

11 

T o sundries 

. 

910 5 6 1 April 7 11 

i; 30 : 13 

;! May 30 [ IS 

By sugar [ier Crrrs 

By coltee per Vittoria 

By cash 

2 6 

r, 16 

901 2 

9 

7 

2 






1 


910 5 

C 

Dr. 




Bills Receivable. 


Cr. 


Jan. 1 
Mar. 3 

A 

To stock 

To sundries 


7,300 15 O 
715 0 O 

1 Mar. 1 1 1 

I 

Hy cash ... 

930 lO 

0 

Dr. 




Bills Payable. 


Cr. 


M »r- 7 

4 

i 

To cash 

- 

33* 5 O 

• T an. 1 ' 2 

Mar. 3 

By stock 

By sundries ... 

2,369 lO 

3HI 16 

0 

0 

Dr. 




Shit Amelia. 


Cr. 


Jan. 1 j 

n 

! ! 

To stock 

* 

3,000 o o 

j Mar. 1 j 4 

By cash 

175 3 

0 

Dr. 



Adventure in 

Irish Linen. 


Cr. 


Jan. 1 | 

1 

1 i 

i To stock 

* 

‘2,467 0 O 

1 

t i 


1 


Dr*. 



James Bailf.y Sc Co., Liverpool. 

Crs. 


Jan. 1 | 

1 ■ 

1 

To stock 

’ 

1,360 10 0 

Mar. 3 1 4 | Ry cash ... 

Mar. 9 I 5 Ry bills receivable 

! 152 10 

1 350 O 

0 

0 

Dr*. 



Thomas Watson Ac Co., Dubli 

n. 

Crs. 


Jan. 1 | 

1 

To stock 


3/>30 1 2 O 

j Mar. 3 | 5 

By bills receivable - 

| 135 0 

1 

0 

Dr*. 



William Spence & Co., Plymouth. 

Crs. 


Jan. 1 | 

1 

■ To stock 


970 0 1C) 

j Mar. 3 * 

1 Mar. 5 1 ,5 

By cash 

By bills receivable - 

| 970 0 

260 0 

10 

0 

Dr*. 



George and William Fox, Falmouth. 

Cr*. 


Mar. 4 1 
Mar. 6 | 

~“l 

To cash 

To bills payable 

: : 

320 16 0 
73 15 0 

Jan. 1 2 

By stock 

320 15 

0 

Dr. 




Debenture Account. 


Cr. 


Jan. 1 | 

' ! 

To stock 

- 

513 0 0 

1 Mar. b j 4 

By cash ... 

15 8 

0 

Dr. 




Interest Account. 


Cr. 


Mar. S j 

4 | 

To cash 


6 1 lO 

1 





ledger is thus a register of* all the entries in the Journal ; and a register so 
arranged as to exhibit on one side all the sums at Debtor ; on the other all those at 
Creditor.* It is kept in the most concise form, the insertions in it hardly ever exceeding 
a line each, or containing more than the title of the entry in the Journal. On opening 
a page in the Ledger, a person unacquainted with book-keeping is apt to consider this 
brevity unsatisfactory ; and it was formerly the practice to add in each line a few 
explanatory words. Thus the entries in the account of Simon Frazer, which in our 
preceding page are briefly 
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March 2fi. To cash 

31. To bills payable 


£ i. 


132 10 


d. 

O 

O 


would, at an earlier date in the practice of book-keeping, have been expanded to 


£ #. d. 

March 18. To cash paid for goods per Rawlins - 230 3 O 

26. To ditto paid J. Jackson for his account - - ■ 98 (l fl 

31. To bills payable, paid J. Clark's draft for his account - - 132 1 0 o 

This method is still followed in some counting-houses, and such explanatory additions 
are certainly conducive to clearness ; but they are practicable only in a house of limited 
business : wherever the transactions are numerous and varied, they should be left out 
of the Ledger, for two reasons; theyincrea.se greatly the labour of the book-keeper, and 
they never can be so full or circumstantial as to supersede the account current book. 

The same Ledger may continue in use from one to five years, according to the size 
of the book, or the extent of the transactions of the house. On opening a new Ledger, 
it is proper to place in succession accounts of the same class or character : thus, — — 
Stock account ought to be followed by that of the three per cent, consols. Exchequer 
bills, or other property belonging to the house; and if the business be with the West 
Indies, it is fit that accounts with Jamaica should be placed near those with Deinerara, 
Trinidad, and other sugar colonies. 

Ualancing the Ledger. — This important operation is performed by adding up the 
Debtor and Creditor side of every account in the l.edger, ascertaining the difference or 
balance in each, and carrying such balance, as the case may be, to the Debtor or Cre- 
ditor column in the balance sheet. On closing, for example, a few of the preceding 
Ledger accounts, we find them to stand thus : — 


Debtors. 


Creditors. 


(’ahh 



£ ». 

- 3,3*7 13 

d. 

2 

Simon Frnv.er 



£ i, d. 
730 3 O 

James Allan 3c Co. 

- 

- 

4 as 10 

O 

J Freight account 

- 

- 

107 4 11 


And so oil with every account except Stock, which, having no entries in the current 
year, is put in the balance sheet exactly as it was in the beginning of the year. In- 
cluding Stock, the total at the Debtor side of the balance sheet ought to agree exactly 
with the total at the Creditor side; and if it do not, it is a rule in all well-regulated 
counting-houses to follow up the examination perscveringly, until they are made to 
agree. The apparent difference may not exceed a few shillings, or a few pence ; still 
the search is continued, because the smallest discrepancy shows the existence of error, 
and to an extent perhaps greatly beyond the fraction in question. It often happens, 
indeed, that, as the examination proceeds, the difference undergoes a change from a 
smaller to a larger amount, and without increasing the difficulty of discovering the 
error, which is as likely to have occurred in the case of a large as of a small sum. 
Differences, when in round sums, such as lO/. lOO/. or lOOO/., generally lie in the addi- 
tion ; fractional sums frequently in the posting. All this, however, is uncertain ; for 
the error or errors may be in any month in the year, and in any one of the thousand 
entries and upwards which have been made in the course of it. Hence the necessity of 
examining the whole ; and young book-keepers are often obliged to pass week after 
week in the tedious labour of revising, adding, and subtracting. On the other hand, 
there are sometimes examples of the balance being found on the first trial ; but such 
cases are rare, and occur only to careful anti experienced book-keepers. The only 
effectual means of lessening the labour and perplexity of balancing the Ledger, is to 
exercise great care in every stage of the book-keeping process; as well in making the 
additions in the Journal, as tn posting from the Journal into the Ledger, and casting 
up the Ledger accounts; and, lastly, in adding up the balance sheet, which is generally 
of formidable length. 

Accuracy in addition is one of the main requisites in a clerk, and particularly in a ^ 
book-keeper. Of the extent to which it may he attained by continued practice, those 
only can judge who have experienced it themselves, or have marked the ease and cor- 
rectness with which clerks in banking-houses perform such operations. They are in the 
habit of striking a daily balance which comes within small compass ; but a merchant’s 
balance, comprising the transactions of a year, extends commonly over a number of folio 
pages. It is advisable, therefore, to divide each page into portions of ten lines each, 
adding such portions separately. This lessens the risk of error, as it is Evidently easier 
to add five or six such portions in succession, than to do at once a whole folio contain- 
ing fifty or sixty sums. 

Another important point towards agreeing a balance, is to limit carefully the number 
of Ledger entries ; in other words, to comprise as much as possible in those aggregate 
sums in the Journal which are posted in the l.edger. Thus, in the case of the monthly 
entries for bills, whether receivable or payable, while the inner column of the Journal 
contains the amount of each specific bill, the final column — that which is carried to the 
Ledger — should, and generally does, comprise a number of bills in one sum. Entries 

L4 
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in the cash book, which generally form so large a proportion of the transactions of the 
month, are carried by some book-keepers directly from the cash book into the Ledger^ 
without an intermediate arrangement in the Journal form. In some lines of business 
this plan may answer j but as a general rule it is better to take the trouble of jour- 
nalising the cash, thereby comprising in 30 or *40 Ledger entries the transactions of the 
month, which, when posted separately, would exceed 100. The time required for re- 
writing or rather re-casting them, will, in most cases, be amply made good, by exhibit- 
ing the cash in a proper form, and by facilitating the balance of the ledger at the close 
of the year. 

AY e have said the close of the year, because, in nine mercantile houses out of ten, that 
is the period for striking a balance. In some branches of trade, however, the case is 
otherwise. Thus, among West India merchants, the 30th of April is the time of ba- 
lancing, because at that season the sales of the preceding crop are, in general, com- 
pleted, and those of the current year not yet begun. 

Arrears in l>ook-keoping ought to lx* most carefully avoided — calculated as they are 
to engender mistakes, and to produce loss from delay in adjusting accounts. The prac- 
tice of balancing the ledger every six months, and of transmitting as often accounts 
current to the correspondents and connections of merchants, will, it is to be hoped, 
become general. It is, however, hardly practicable in cases where, as too often happens 
in the lesser mercantile establishments, the book-keeper is charged with a share of the 
active management. Exemption from interruption, and removal from the bustle of 
current business, are main requisites to accuracy and despatch in accounts. In examin- 
ing, or, as it is called, collating the books, the book-keeper requires not only a retired 
apartment, but the assistance of a clerk for the purpose of calling them over. A similar 
arrangement for another purpose — we mean for composing the Journal, the book-keeper 
dictating from the subsidiary books to a clerk whose writing forms the draught or rough 
copy of the Journal, has as yet been seldom adopted ; although, when properly applied, 
it is highly conducive both to accuracy and expedition. 

A Ledger must, of course, have an index ; but it is very brief, containing merely the 
titles of the accounts and a reference to the page, as follows . — 

Folio. I Folio. 

Allan 5c Co., James - - - - 2 I Bailey 5c Co., James - - - 7 

.V aielia, ship - - - - - 0 I Hills paj able - - - - - ti 

The Subsidiary Books . — In former times, when business in this country was con- 
ducted by most persons on a very limited scale, the accounts of a number of merchants, 
or rather of those dealers whom we should now think it a compliment to call merchants, 
were often kept on a plan somewhat like that at present followed by our shopkeepers. 
The merchant or his chief clerk kept a daily record of transactions, whether sales, pur- 
chases, receipts, or payments, in a diary, which was called a Waste-hook, from the rude 
manner in which the entries or rather notices in it were written, being inserted, one by 
one, soon after the transactions in question took place. From this diary the Journal 
and Ledger were posted; and book-keeping by double entry being in those days under- 
stood by few, one person frequently kept the hooks of several merchants, passing one or 
two days in the week at the house of each, and reducing these rough materials into the 
form of regular entries. In process of time, as transactions multiplied anil mercantile 
business took a wider range, separate hooks were more generally required for particular 
departments, such as a hill hook for all hills of exchange, and a cash hook for all ready 
money transactions. JTiis bail long been the case in the large mercantile towns of Italy 
and Holland ; and above a century ago it became a genial practice in London and 
Hristol, which were then the only places of extensive business in England. Hut in 
English, as in foreign counting-houses, the hill hook and even the cash hook were long 
considered as little more than memoranda of details ; not as hooks of authority, or as fit 
documents for Journal entries : for that purpose the diary only was used. . In time, 
however, the mode of keeping these subsidiary hooks improved, and merchants became 
aware that, when cash or hill transactions were properly entered in them, the Journal 
might he posted from them as well as from the diary. 

Similar observations are applicable to the other subsidiary books, viz. an invoice hook 
for goods shipped, and an account of sales book for goods received and sold. When . 
from the gradttal improvement in the management of counting-houses these hooks were 
kept in a manner to supply all that was wanted for Journal entries, the use of the diary 
was dispensed with for such entries also. And at last it was found, that in all well- 
regulated counting-houses the hooks kept for separate departments of the business were 
sufficient for the composition of the Journal, with the exception of a few transactions out 
or the regular course, which might he easily noticed in a supplementary hook called a 
Petty Journal, or a book for occasional entries. 'I’he consequence was, that the diary 
or waste book, formerly the groundwork of the Journal and ledger, became excluded 
from every well-regulated counting-house. JVis has long been the case, and the name 
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of waste book would have been forgotten, were it not found in the printed treatises on 
book-keeping which have appeared from time to time, and have been generally composed 
by teachers in schools or academies, who, unacquainted with the actual practice of mer- 
chants, were content to copy and reprint what they found laid down in old systems of 
book-keeping. 

The subsidiary books required in a counting-house are, the Cash book ; 

Book of Acceptances of the house, or Bills Payable ; 

Book of Bills receivable, or bills on other merchants which are or have been in pos- 
session of the house ; 

Bought book, or book for bills of parcels ; 

Invoice book, or register of goods sold or exported ; 

Account of Sales book ; 

Insurance Policy book ; containing copies of all policies of insurance ; 

Petty Journal, or book for such occasional entries as do not belong to any of the 
preceding. 

Such are the authorities from which it is now customary, in every well-regulated 
house, to compose the Journal. Their number indicates a repartition or subdivision, to 
a considerable extent, of .counting-house work, and nowhere is such repartition pro- 
ductive of greater advantage. How much better is it to enter all bills receivable in one 
book, all bills payable in another, and all cash transactions in a third, than in any way 
to blend these very distinct entries. The effect of this subdivision is to simplify the 
Journal entries in a manner highly conducive to accuracy and despatch ; and to present 
such means of checking or examining them, that many transactions may be stated, and 
an account extended over a number of folios, without a single error. 

The use of most of the subsidiary books is sufficiently pointed out by their names ; 
but it may be well to add a few remarks on the “ Bought Book,” or receptacle for the 
accounts of goods purchased. A bill of parcels is the name given to the account of 
goods supplied by a manufacturer, tradesman, or dealer, to a merchant. Such accounts 
soon become numerous, and it is evidently of consequence to adopt the best method of 
keeping them. In former times it was the practice to fold them up in a uniform size, 
and after writing on the back the names of the respective furnishers, to put them away 
in bundles. But wherever the purchases of a merchant are extensive, and the bills of 
parcels numerous, the better mode, after arranging them alphabetically, is to paste them 
in a large book, generally a folio, made of blue or sugar-loaf paper : this book to have 
its pages numbered, and to have an alphabetical index. Any single bill of parcels may 
thus be referred to with the same ease as we turn to an account in a ledger ; and one 
of these folios may be made to hold a very great quantity of bills of parcels ; as many 
as would form a number of large bundles when tied up on the plan of former times. 

Hook of Hills Payable. — The notice, or, as it is termed, advice of bills payable after 
sight, generally comes to hand before the bills themselves. As the time of the arrival 
of the latter is uncertain, the better plan is not to enter them from the advice among 
the other bills payable, but to appropriate a space of lO or 12 pages at the beginning 
or end of the book of bills payable, and to insert there the substance of the advice 
received. 

There are a few books in every counting-house which do not form part of the vouchers 
or materials for the Journal ; viz. the Account Current book, containing duplicates of 
the accounts furnished by the house to their different correspondents and connections ; 

The Better-book, containing copies of all letters written to the correspondents or 
connections of the house ; 

The Petty Cash book, or account of petty disbursements, the sum of which is entered 
once a month in the cash book ; 

The Order book, containing copies of all orders received; 

The Debenture book, or register of drawbacks payable by the Custom-house. 

It was formerly a practice in some houses for the book-keeper to go over the letter 
book at the end of each month, that he might take note of any entries not supplied by 
the subsidiary books. 'this, however, is now unnecessary ; these books, when carefully 
kept, containing, in one shape or other, every transaction of the house. 

The Principle of Double Entry. — From these explanations of the practice of book- 
keeping, we must call the attention of our readers to a topic of intricacy — the 

origin of the present system, and the manner in which it was adopted. To record the 
transactions of a merchant in a Journal or day book was an obvious arrangement, and 
to keep a Bedger or systematic register of the contents of the Journal was a natural 
result of his business, particularly when conducted on credit. Such, in a rude form, are 
the books of our shopkeepers, who enter their sales and purchases in a day book, and in 
their Bedger carry the former to the Dr. of their customers, the latter to the Cr. of the 
wholesale dealers who supply them with goods. By making at the end of the year a 
list of the sums due to him by his customers, and of those due by him to wholesale 
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dealers, a shopkeeper may, after adding to the former the value of his stock on hand, 
make out an approximate statement of his debts and assets. Now, that which in this 
manner is done indirectly and imperfectly, it is the object of double entry to do with 
method and certainty. The shopkeeper makes out a list of debtors on one side and of 
creditors on the other, but he cannot make them balance, l>ecause his entries have been 
single ; that is, they have had no counterpart. On making a purchase of cottons from 
Messrs. M'Connell of Manchester, or of woollens from Messrs. Gott of Leeds, he merely 
enters the amount to their credit, but he makes no one Dr. to them, because the goods 
are not sold ; and to introduce an imaginary account would be too great a refinement 
for a plain practical man. Hut a person accustomed to double entry would, without 
any effort of thought, make **■ Printed Calicoes ” Dr. to Messrs. M‘Connell, and 
“ Kerseymeres” Dr. to Messrs. Gott, for the respective amounts ; after which," as the 
sales proceeded, he would make the buyers Drs. to these accounts for the amount 
of their purchases. 

We thus perceive that the intricacy in the application of double entry was not with 
the personal so much as with the nominal accounts. Pet us refer to the country where 
book-keeping was first studied, and take as an example the ease of Doria, a merchant 
in Genoa, shipping, in a former age, silk, of the value of 200/., bought from Flori, in 
Piedmont, to Henderson and Co., silk manufacturers, in Kngland, on the terms of 
charging, not an additional price, but a commission of 5 per cent, with interest until 
reimbursed liis advance. In entering the transaction, Doria’s book-keeper would, as a 
matter of course, make Hendersons debtors to Flori 200/. for the cost of the silk ; but 
he might not so readily find a creditor for the iO/. commission, or the 7/. interest 
eventually due on the advance. The custom in this primitive «a*ra of book-keeping 
probably was, to introduce the firm of the house into their hooks, making Hendersons 
debtors to Doria for the 107. and II. ; but as the practice of book-keeping improved, it 
was found preferable to avoid inserting, on any occasion, the firm of the house, and to 
substitute nominal accounts, such as, commission, interest, bills payable, bills receivable. 
These, attention and practice rendered in time familiar to the book-keeper, who learned 
to open his Journal at the beginning of a year by making the parties who owed 
balances to the house debtors, not to the firm by name, but to Stock ; and those to 
whom the house was indebted, creditors by Stock. As the transactions of the year 
proceeded, he made those to whom money was paid debtors, not to the firm of the 
house, but to Cash ; and those for whose account hills were accepted debtors to Hills 
payable ; so that book-keeping by double entry assumed its present form gradually and 
almost imperceptibly. 

What are the advantages of this method compared to that of single entry? First, it 
supplies a test of accuracy, inasmuch as, the entries on the debtor side of the Ledger 
being equal to those on the creditor side, their respective totals ought, as a matter of 
course, to balance. After going through this proof, personal accounts, of whatever 
length, may be settled with confidence ; while in a general account, such as kerseymeres 
or printed calicoes, the value sold and the value remaining on hand may be ascertained 
by merely balancing the account in the Ledger, without the repeated references to the 
sales book that would otherwise l»e required. Without double entry, a dealer could 
hardly estimate bis property unless be took stock ; but with it an extraction of the 
Ledger balances fulfils that object, and stock-taking, however proper as a test of the 
honesty of servants, becomes quite unnecessary as a means of calculation. In short, in 
regard to any person in trade, whether merchant, dealer, or manufacturer, double entry 
forms the connecting link of his accounts, and affords a ready solution of any inquiry as 
to the appropriation, increase, or diminution of his capital. 

'Hiis advantage may fortunately be obtained without any great sacrifice of time or 
labour. Of the books of dealers, manufacturers, and retailers, nine parts in ten may 
•bontinue to be kept by single entry ; for the addition of a few pages of double entry in 
the form of a summary, at the end of the month or quarter, will be sufficient to exhibit 
the result of a great extent of transactions. 

Nominal Accounts. — Of these our limits permit us to notice only two; Profit and 
Loss, and Merchandise. The former contains on the creditor side all the entries of 
commissions earned, and gains obtained on particular adventures ; while the debtor side 
exhibits the lossfll incurred, whether by bad debts or by unsuccessful purchases. Kvcry 
house keeping regular books must have a profit and loss account, but a merchandise 
account is altogether optional. ITiose who have such a head in their Ledger arc accus- 
tomed to make it Dr. to the dealers or furnishers from whom they make purchases, 
and to credit it in return by the correspondents or connections to whom they make sales. 
In many houses, however, there is no such intermediate account ; the parties to whom 
the goods are sent being made Drs. at once to the furnishers of tlie goods, as in the case 
of the shipment to Jamaica stated in our preceding pages. 

A merchant, before estimating his profits, ought to charge interest on each head of 
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investment. His clear profit cannot be ascertained without it ; and the practice of 
charging it is a lesson to him to hold no property that does not afford, at least, interest 
on his advances. 

Mercantile books and accounts must be kept in the money of the country in which 
the partners reside. A house in Rotterdam composed of English partners necessarily 
keep their accounts in Hutch money, although their transactions may be chiefly with 
England. Further, books, it is obvious, can be kept in only one kind of money ; and 
when a merchant in England receives from a distant country, accounts which cannot at 
the time be entered in sterling for want of a fixed exchange, these accounts should be 
noted in a separate book, until, the exchange being ascertained, they can be entered in 
the Journal in sterling. 

A book-keeper will do well to avoid all such puzzling distinctions as “ J. Johnson, 
my account with him ; ” and '* J. Johnson, his account proper ; ” on the plain ground 
that every account in the Ledger ought to be the general account of the person whose 
name it bears. 

Errors excepted. — This expression is merely a proviso, that if any mistakes be dis- 
covered in the account in question, they shall be open to correction. 

Accounts Current. — An account current generally contains all the transactions of the 
house with one of its correspondents during a given time, generally 6 or 12 months. 
The following is an example : — 


. 1842 . , 
| June 30 1 

July 
| July 9] 
Oct. 10 


Messrs. Jam kh Ai.t.ajt 5l Co., Jamaica, In Account Current with IIknry Harci.ay & Co. London. 


To balance of last ac- 
count - 

To your draft to J .Smith, 
due Auk. 1 3. - 

To invoice of yoods per 
Amelin, due Oct. 9. - 
To cash paid J. Harvey 
on your account 
To insurance on produce 
shipped hy you In the 
Ann, Knkes, .£1,100, at 
2 guineas per cent. 

Jt’29 8 0 

Policy 3 10 0 

Postage and petty charges 
during the half year _ 
To commission, ^ per 
cent, on £203 paid. 
Do. on JC2G< > received 
on your account 
To balance of Interest 
this half year, 1,276 
divided by 73, Is 





Days 
to 3l 

Inter- 


Cr*. 




Days 
to 31 

Inter- 




Dec. 

cst* 






Dec. 

e*t. 


J. 

d. 



1842. 
Auj{. 10 



«. 

d. 





By proceeds of 20 tierces 




867 

10 

n 

184 

1,595 

| 

coffee, per Louisa, due 
Sept. lO. 

410 

O 

0 

112 

459 

128 

0 

0 

140 

179 


Bv > our remittance on 











•Sept. 15 

J. Austin, due Oct. 10. 

350 

0 

0 

82 

287 

7.52 

n 

0 

83 

62 1 

By proceeds of I 7 hhtls. 











!>uK»r, per llerctJcs, 






73 

10 

o 

82 

62 

Sept. 20 

due < >ct. 15. - 

By cash received from 

238 

0 

0 

77 

173 






1 

J. Johnson on your 
account 

260 

0 

0 

102 

265 






Dec. 31 

Balance of interest car- 











ried to Dr. 

Balance of account car- 




- 

1,276 

32 

18 

o 




ried to your Dr- In new 
account 

621 

8 

7 



1 

15 

0 










4 

6 

0 










17 

9 

7 










1,879 

8 

7 


2,460 

i 

* 

1,879 

8 

7 


2,460 


London, 31*1 of Zfecemlmr, 1812. 


Errors excepted. 


Hkkky Barct-ay & Co. 


We have here on the Hr. side all the payments made or responsibilities incurred for 
the correspondents in question, and on the Cr. side the different receipts on their 
account. The interest for the half year, the commission on receipts and payments, the 
postage and petty charges, being then added, the account may be closed and the balance 
carried to next year. Copies of accounts current ought to be sent off as soon as possible 
after the day to which they are brought down ; and with that view they ought to be 
written out from the Ledger before the close of the year or half year, particularly as 
the entries for interest and commission can be made only after they are written out. 
The whole ought then to be copied into the account current book. 

Rut in some counting-houses the account current book, instead of being copied from 
the Ledger and Journal, is posted, like the latter, from the bill book, the cash book, the 
invoice book, and the account of sales book. It is then considered a check on th^ 1 
Journal and Ledger ; and from the comparative ease with which it is posted, may be 
completed and made use of before the latter are fully brought up. This is certainly an 
advantage in houses where, from pressure on the book-keeper, the Journal and Ledger 
are in arrear, but such ought never to be the case for any length of time ; while, as to 
the former point — that of forming a check on the Journal and Ledger — the fact is, 
that these books, from the mode in which they are kept, are much flhore likely to be 
correct than the account current book. 

Printed lVorks on Book-keeping . — To the publications of" old date by teachers have 
succeeded, in the present age, several treatises on book-keeping by accountants. Some 
of these are of very limited use, being directed more to recommend a favourite practice 
of the author in some particular branch of book-keeping, than to convey a comprehen- 
sive view of the system. The only works on the subject entitled to that character are 
two : one by the late Benjamin Booth, published above thirty years ago ; the other by 
Mr. Jones, an accountant in London, printed in 1831. Booth was a man of ability. 
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who had experience both as a merchant and a book-keeper, having passed one part 
of his life in London, the other in New York. The reader of his work finds a great 
deal of information in short compass, without being perplexed either by superfluous 
detail or by fanciful theory. * 

The form of Mr. Booth’s Journal and Ledger is similar to what we have given in the 
preceding pages, and to the practice of our merchants for more than a century : it was 
by much the best work on book-keeping, until Mr. Jones devised several improvements 
calculated to lessen the risk of error in both Journal and Ledger. One of these im- 
provements is the use of two columns for figures in each page of the Journal, one for 
the Drs., the other for the Crs. : by inserting each sum twice, the book-keeper obtains 
the means of proving the Journal additions page by page. The posting from the 
Journal to the Ledger is also simplified and rendered less subject to error by the use of 
these columns. In regard to the great task of balancing the Ledger, Mr. Jones’s plan 
is to do it quarter by quarter, making use of a separate book, called a balance book, in 
which are inserted the totals on each sjfle of the Ledger accounts at the end of 3 
months. By these means, the agreement of the general balance is made a matter of 
certainty after completing the additions. Other parts of Mr. Jones’s book, viz. his for- 
mula for books on the single entry plan, and for the accounts of bankers, contain sugges- 
tions of evident utility. His volume consists of two parts : the printed part (120 pp.) 
containing the treatise, with directions; and the lithographed part (140 pp.) giving 
copious examples in two sets of books, one kept by single, the other by double entry. 
If, on a reimpression, the author were to divide the work, and to sell the single entry 
part separately from the double entry, the price of each might be moderate, and a great 
service would be rendered to the mercantile public. 

BOOKS (Ger. Bucher ; Du. Boeken ; Da. Boger ; Sw. Bocker ; Fr. I Acres .- 
It. JLibri ; Sp. Libros ; Port. JAvros ; Rus. Knigi • Pol. Ksiaski , Ksiegi ; Lat. 
JLibri ), written or printed treatises on any branch of science, art, or literature, com- 
posed in the view of instructing, amusing, or persuading the reader. 

Copyright is the right which the authors of books or treatises claim to the exclusive 
privilege of printing, publishing, and selling them. 

Books are sometimes blank, as account books ; but these enjoy no peculiar privileges, 
and do not come within the scope of our inquiries. 

Books are divided into classes, according to the mode in which the sheets of the paper 
on which they are printed or written are folded : viz. folio , when the sheet is folded into 
two leaves ; quarto , when folded into four ; octavo , when folded into eight ; duodecimo , 
when the sheet is folded into twelve , &c. In making these classifications, no attention is 
paid to the size of the sheet. 

I. Progress and present. State of the I. aw as to the Copyright of Books. It has been 

doubted whether, in antiquity, an author had any exclusive right to a work, or whether, 
having once published it, he could restrain others from copying it, and selling copies. 
We incline to think that he could. The public sale of copies of works is often referred 
to in the classics ; and in such a way as warrants the inference that they were productive 
to the author, which could not have been the case had every one been permitted to copy 
them at pleasure. Terence, in one of his plays (Pro/, in Eunuch. 1. 20.), says, Fabulam , 
qunrn nunc acturi sumus, postquam cedilcs emerunt ; but why should the magistrates have 
bought it, had it been free to every one to copy it ? Martial, in one of his epigrams, 
says — 

Sunt quidam , qui me dicunt non esse poetam : 

Scd qui me vendit , biblwpola, putat. Mart. lib. xiv. Ep. 194. 

This evidently conveys the idea that he had assigned the right to .sell his book to a single 
person who profited by it. Passages to the same effect may be found in Horace (£)e 
Arte Poetic A, line 345.), Juvenal (Sat. 7. line 83.), See. 

It would have been singular, indeed, had it been otherwise. Of all the species of 
property a man can possess, the fruits of his mental labours seem to be most peculiarly 
his own. And though it may, we think, be shown, that many serious inconveniences 
would result from giving the same absolute and interminable property over ideas that is 
given .over material objects, these inconveniences could hardly have been perceived in 
antiquity. 

It will also bojpbscrved, that in antiquity a copyright was of much less value than in 
modern times. Books could then only be multiplied by copying them with the pen ; 
and if any one chose privately to copy a work, or to buy it of another, it must have been 
very difficult to hinder him : but when printing had been introduced, the greater cheap- 
ness of books not only extended the demand for them in far greater proportion, and 
consequently rendered copyrights more valuable, but it also afforded the means of pre- 

* The title of the book is “ A Complete System of Book-keeping, by Benjamin Booth.” London, 1799t 
thin 4to. Printed for Grosvenor and Chater, and for the late J. Johnson, St. Paul's Churchyard. 

Mr. Jones's book Is entitled “ The Science of Book-keeping exemplified.” 4to. London, 1831. 41. As. 
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venting their piracy. Printing is not a device by which a few copies of a book can be 
obtained at a cheap rate. It is productive of cheapness only when it is employed upon a 
large scale, or when a considerable impression is to be thrown off*. And hence, after its 
invention, ^piracy could hardly be committed in secret : the pirated book had to be 
brought to market; the fraud was thus sure to be detected, and the offending party might 
be prosecuted and punished. 

For a considerable time after the invention of printing, no questions seem to have 
occurred with respect to copyrights. This was occasioned by the early adoption of the 
licensing system. Governments soon perceived the vast importance of the powerful 
engine that had been brought into the field ; and they endeavoured to avail themselves 
of its energies by interdicting the publication of all works not previously licensed by 
authority. During the continuation of this system, piracy was effectually prevented. 
The licensing act (13 & 14 Chas. 2. c. 2.) and the previous acts and proclamations to 
the same effect, prohibited the printing of any book without consent of the owner, as well 
as without a licence. In 1694, the licensing act finally expired, and the press then be- 
came really free. Instead, however, of the summary methods for obtaining redress for 
any invasion of their property enjoyed by them under the licensing acts, authors were 
now left to defend their rights at common law ; and as no author or bookseller could 
procure any redress for a piracy at common law, except in so far as he could prove 
damage , property in bo«ks was virtually annihilated ; it being in most cases impossible 
to prove the sale of one printed copy out of a hundred. Under these circumstances, 
applications were made to parliament for an act to protect literary property, by granting 
some speedy and effectual method of preventing the sale of spurious copies. In con- 
sequence, the statute 8 Anne, c. 19. was passed, securing to authors and their assignees 
the exclusive right of printing their books for 14 years certain, from the day of pub- 
lication, with a contingent 14 years, provided the author were alive at the expiration of 
the first term. Persons printing books protected by this act, without the consent of the 
authors or their assignees, were to forfeit the pirated copies, and Id. for every sheet of 
the same. Such books as were not entered at Stationers’ Hall were excluded from the 
benefit of this act. 

It had been customary, for some time previous to this period, for the libraries of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, Sec. to get a copy of most books entered at 
Stationers’ Ilall; and the act of Anne made it imperative that single copies of all works 
entitled to its protection should be delivered to the following libraries : viz. the Royal 
Library, now transferred to the British Museum ; the Libraries of Oxford and Cambridge ; 
the Libraries of the four Scotch Universities; the Library of Sion College, Londonfhnd 
that of the Faculty of Advocates in Edinburgh ; — in all, nine copies. 

The act of Anne did not put to rest the questions as to copyright. 'Hie authors con- 
tended that it did not affect their natural ownership ; and that they or their assignees 
were entitled to proceed at common law against those who pirated their works after the 
period mentioned in the statute had expired. The publishers of spurious editions 
resisted these pretensions, and contended that there was either no right of property at 
common law in the productions of the mind ; or that, supposing such right to have 
existed, it was superseded by the statute of Anne. There was some difference of opinion 
in the courts as to these points ; but Lord Mansfield, Mr. Justice Blackstone, and the 
most eminent Judges, were favourable to the claims of the authors. However, it was 
finally decided, upon an appeal to the House of Lords in 1774, that an action could not 
be maintained for pirating a copyright after the term specified in the statute. — ( Godson 
an the Paio of Patents and Copyrights , p. 205.) 

The act of Queen Anne referred only to Great Britain; but in 1801, its provisions 
were extended to Ireland ; the penalty, exclusive of forfeiture, on printing or importing 
books without consent of the j>roprietor, was also increased from Id. to ‘Ml. a sheet. In 
return for this concession, two additional copies of all works entered at Stationers’ Ilall 
were to be delivered; one to Trinity College, Dublin, and one to the King’s Inns, 
Dublin. 

Every one must be satisfied that 14 years’ exclusive possession is far too short a 
period to indemnify the author of a work, the composition of which has required any 
considerable amount of labour and research ; though 28 years is perhaps, all things 
considered, not a very improper period. But the grand defect of the statute of Anne 
consisted in its making the right to the exclusive possession for 28 years contingent on 
the fact of a person having lived a day more or less than 14 years after the publication 
of his work. This was making the enjoyment of an important right dependent on 
a mere accidental circumstance over which man has no control. Could any thing be 
more oppressive and unjust than to hinder an author from bequeathing that property 
to his widow and children, that would have belonged to himself had he been alive? 
■ Nothing, indeed, as it appears to us, can be more obvious than the justice of extending 
all copyrights to the same period, whether the authors be dead or not. 
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But though the extreme hardship, not to say injustice, of the act of Queen Anne had 
been repeatedly pointed out, its provisions were continued down to 1814, when the 
copyright act, 54 Geo. 3. c. 156., was passed. This act extended the duration of all 
copyrights, whether the authors were dead or alive, to 28 years certain ; wifti the fur- 
ther provision, that if the author should be alive at the end of that period, he should 
enjoy the copyright during the residue of his life. 

But though the act of 1814 conferred a most important advantage on authors and 
publishers, it did not satisfy their pretensions, and repeated attempts were subsequently 
made to have copyrights declared perpetual, or, at all events, to have their term con- 
siderably extended. In consequence, after a great deal of discussion, the existing copy- 
right act, 5 Sc 6 Viet. cap. 45., was passed in 1842. This statute extends the duration of 
all copyrights, whether the authors be dead or alive, to forty-two years certain; providing, 
further, that if the author be alive at the expiration of this period of 42 years from the 
publication of his work, he shall enjoy the copyright to his death, and that his heirs or 
assignees shall enjoy it for 7 years after that event. We subjoin an abstract of this 
statute. 

Clause 1. repeals former acts, viz. 8 Anne, c. 10., 41 G. 3. 107., and 54 G. 3. c. 156. 

Clause 2. refers to the interpretation of this act. 

Endurance oj Term of Cojwright in any Book hereafter to be published. — The copyright in every book 
which shall hereafter be published in the lifetime of its author shall endure for the natural life of such 
author, and for the further term of 7 years, from the time of his death, and “all l>e the property of such 
author and his assignees: provided always, that if the said term of 7 years shall expire before the end of 
42 years from the first publication of such book, the copyright shall in that case endure for such period of 
42 years ; and tljat the copyright in every hook which shall be published after the death of its author 
shall endure for the term of 42 years from the first publication thereof, and shall be the property of the 
proprietor of the author’s manuscript from which such book shall be first publishtnl, and his assigns — ^ 3. 

In Cases of subsisting Copyright the Term to be extended. — The copyright which at the time of passing 
this act shall subsist in any published book (except as herein-after mentioned) shall be extended and 
endure for the full term provided by this act in cases of books thereafter published, and shall be the 
property of the person who at the time of passing of this act shall be the proprietor of such copyright : 
provided, that in all cases in which such copyright shall belong in whole or in part to a publisher or other 
person who shall have acquired it for other consideration than that of natural love and affection, such 
copyright shall not be extended by this act, but shall endure for the term which shall subsist therein 
at the time of passing this act, and no longer, unless the author of such book, if be be living, or the per- 
sonal representative of such author, if he be dead, and the proprietor of such copyright shall, before the 
expiration of such term, consent and agree to accept the benefits of this act in respect of such book, in the 
form given in the schedule annexed to the act to he entered in the book of registry herein-after directed 
to be kept, in which case such copyright shall endure for the full term of the books to he published after 
the passing of this act, and shall he the property of such person or persons as in such minute shall be 
expressed §4. * 

Clause 5. gives the judicial committee of the privy council power to license the republieation of such 
books as the proprietor refuses to republish after death of the author. 

Cmuses 6. and 7. specify the terms within which copies of books published after the passing of this act, 
and of subsequent editions, shall be delivered at the British Museum. 

Clause 8. directs that (besides the copy for the British Museum) a copy of every book la* delivered 
within a month alter demand to the officer of the Stationers’ Company for the following libraries : viz. 
the Bodleian at Oxford, the Public Library at Cambridge, the Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh, and 
that of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Clauses. 9. and 10. authorise publishers to deliver copies to the libraries, instead of at the Stationers’ 
Company, and impose penalties for default in delivering copies for the use of tilt.* said libraries. 

Book of Registry to be kept at Stationers' Hall. — A book of registry, wherein may be registered the 
proprietorship in the copyright of books, and assignments thereof, and in dramatic and musical pieces, 
whether in manuscript or otherwise, and licences affecting such copyright shall be kept at the hall of the 
Stationers’ Company, and shall be open to the inspection of any person, on payment of one shilling for 
every entry searched for or inspected in the said book ; and the officer in charge of such book shall, 
whenever required, give a copy of an entry in such book, certified under his hand, and impressed with 
the stamp provided by said company for that purpose, to any person requiring the same, on payment of 
the sum of five shillings ; and such copies so certified anil impressed shall be received in evidence in all 
courts, and in all summary proceedings, and shall be prima facie proof of the proprietorship or assign- 
ment of copyright or licence as therein expressed, and in the case of dramatic or musical pieces shall be 
prima facie proof of the right of representation or performance. — §11. 

Clause 12. enacts that making a false entry in the book of registry shall be a misdemeanour. 

Clause 13. enacts that entries of copyright may be made in the book of registry. 

Clause 14. enacts that persons aggrieved by any entry in the book of registry may apply to a court of 
law in term, or judge in vacation, who may order such entry to be varied or expunged. 

Remedy for the Piracy of Books by Action on the Case. — If any person shall, in any part of the British 
dominions, after the passing of this act, print or cause to l>e printed, for sale or exportation, any book in 
which there shall be a subsisting copyright, without the consent in writing of the proprietor, or shall 
import for sale or hire any such book unlawfully printed from parts beyond the sea, or, knowing such 
book to have been so unlawfully printed or imported, shall sell, publish, or expose to sale or hire, or 
shall have in his possession, for sale or hire, any such book without consent as aforesaid, such offender 
shall be liable to a special action on the case at the suit of the proprietor of such copyright, to be brought 
in anycourt of record in that part of the Britisii dominions in which the offence shall be committed : 
provided always, that in Scotland such offender shall be liable to an action in the court of session In 
Scotland, to be brought and prosecuted in the same manner as any other action of damages to the ltke 
amount may be brought and prosecuted there. — § 15. 

Clause 16. enacts that In actions for piracy the defendant shall give notice of the objections to the 
plaintiff’s title on which he means to rely. 

Clause 17. enacts that no person, except the proprietor, & c. shall import into the British dominions 
for sale or hire, any book first composed, Kcc. within the United Kingdom, wherein there shall be copy- 
right, and reprinted elsewhere, under penalty of forfeiture thereof, and also of 10/. and double the value. 
Books may be seized by officers of customs or excise. 

Clause 18. relates to and defines the copyright in encyclopaedias, periodicals, and works published in a 
series, reviews, or magazines. 

Clause 19. enacts that proprietors of encyclopa?dias, periodicals, and works published in scries, may 
enter at once at Stationers’ Hall, and thereon have the benefit of the registration of the whole. 
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Clause 20. enacts that the provisions of 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 15. shall be extended to musical compositions, 
and the term of copyright, as provided by this act, applied to the liberty of representing dramatic pieces 
and musical compositions. 

Clause 23. enacts that pirated books shall become the property of the proprietor of the copyright, and 
mav be recovered by action. 

Clause 25. makes copyright personal property. 

It was farther enacted by the statute 5 & 6 Viet. c. 47. that the importation of all books, of which there 
1 b an existing copyright, into the United Kingdom, should be absolutely prohibited from the 1st of 
April, 1843. 

The great practical difficulty in interpreting the copyright acts, is in distinguishing 
between an original work and a copy made, animo furandi , from one already in exist- 
ence. The following is a summary of Mr. Godson’s remarks on this subject : — 

“ The Identity of a literary work consists entirely in the sentiments and language. The same con- 
ceptions, clothed in the same words, must necessarily be the same composition ; and whatever method 1 b 
taken of exhibiting that composition to the ear or the eye, by recital , or by writing , or by printing, in 
any number of conies, or at any period of time, the property of another person has been violated ; for 
the new book is still the identical work of the real author. 

“ Thus, therefore, a transcript of nearly all the sentiments and language of a book is a glaring piracy. 
To copy part of a book, cither by taking a few pages verbatim , when the sentiments are not new, or by 
imitation of the principal ideas, although the treatises in other respects are different, is also considered to 
be illegal. 

“ Although it was held by Kllenborough C. J. that a variance in form and manner is a variance 
in substance , and that any material alteration which is a melioration cannot be considered as a piracy ; 
yet a piracy is committed, whether the author attempt an original work, or call his book an abridgment, 
if the principal parts of a hook are servilely copied or unfairly varied. 

“ But if the main design be not copied, the circumstance that part of the composition of one author is 
found in another is not of itself piracy sufficient to support an action. A man may fairly adopt part of 
the work of another ; he may so make use of another’s labours for the promotion of science, and the 
benefit of the public : but having done so, the question will be, Was the matter so taken used fairly with 
that view, and without what may be termed the animus furandi ¥ 

“ In judging of a quotation, whether it is fair and candid, or whether the person who quotes has been 
swayed by the animus furandi, the quantity taken, and the ?nanner in which it is adopted, of course 
must be considered. 

“ If the work complained of be in substance a copy, then it is not necessary to show the intention to 
pirate ; for the greater part of the matter of the book having been purloined, the intention is apparent, 
and other proof is superfluous. A piracy has undoubtedly been committed. 

“ But if only a small portion of the work is quoted, then it becomes necessary to show that it was done 
animo furandi , with the intention of depriving the author of his just reward, by giving his work to the 
public in a cheaper form. And then the mode of doing it becomes a subject of inquiry ; for it is not 
sufficient to constitute a piracy, that part of one author’s book is found in that of another, unless it be 
nearly the whole, or so much as will show (being a question of fact for the jury) that it was done 
with a bad intent, and that the matter which accompanies it has been colourably introduced.” — 
(pp. 215 — 217.) 

“ If a work be of such a libellous or mischievous nature as to affect the public morals, and that the 
author cannot maintain an action at law upon it, a court 6f equity will not interpose with an injunction 
to protect that which cannot be called property. Kvcn if there be a doubt as to its evil tendency, the 
Lord Chancellor will not interfere.” — ( Godson , p. 212.) ^ 

II. Expediency of limiting Copyrights to a reasonable Term . — It is argued by many 
that copyrights should be made perpetual; that, were this done, men of talent and 
learning would devote themselves much more readily than at present to the composition 
of works requiring great labour ; inasmuch as the copyright of such works, were it per- 
petual, would he an adequate provision for a family. But we doubt much whether these 
anticipations would he realised. Most hooks or manuscripts are purchased by the book- 
sellers, or published upon the presumption that there will immediately he a considerable 
demand for them ; and we apprehend that when copyrights are secured for 42 years 
certain, very little more would he given for them were they made perpetual. When 
an annuity, or the rent or profit arising out of any fixed and tangible property, with 
respect to which there can he no risk, is sold, if the number of years for which it is 
to continue he considerable, the price which it is worth, and which it fetches, does not 
differ materially from what it would bring were it perpetual. But the copyright of 
an unpublished work is, of all descriptions of property in which to speculate, the most 
hazardous, and the chances of reaping contingent advantages from it, at the distance 
of 42 years, would he worth very little indeed. 

Those who write books, and those who publish them, calculate on their obtaining a 
ready and extensive sale, and on their being indemnified in a few years. Very few 
authors, and still fewer booksellers, are disposed to look forward to so distant a period 
even as 28 years for remuneration. They are, with very few exceptions, sanguine enough 
to suppose that a much shorter term will enable them to reap a full harvest of fame 
and profit from the publication ; and we doubt much whether there be one case in a 
hundred, in which an author would obtain a larger sum for a perpetual copyright, than 
for one that is to continue for the period stipulated in the late act. 

But while the making of copyrights perpetual would not, as it appears to us, he of 
any material advantage to the authors, there are good grounds for thinking that it would 
be disadvantageous to the public. Suppose an individual computes a table of logarithms 
to five or seven places ; if his computations he correct, no improvement can he made 
upon them, to the extent at least to which they go. But is he or his assignees to he 
eptitled, in all time to come, to prevent other individuals from publishing similar tables, 
on the ground of an invasion of private property ? Such a pretension could not he 
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admitted without leading to the most mischievous consequences ; and yet there is no 
real ground (though the courts have attempted to make one) on which the claim in 
question and others of the same description could be resisted, were copyrights made 
perpetual, and placed in all respects on the same footing as other property. We, there- 
fore, are clearly of opinion that good policy suggests the limitation of the exclusive right 
of printing and publishing literary works to some such reasonable period as may secure 
to authors the greater part of the profit to be derived from their works ; and that this 
period being expired, they should become public property. 

Perhaps the period of 28 years lias been advantageously extended to 42; but we are 
satisfied that more injury than benefit would result to literature by extending it beyond 
this term. In France, copyrights continue for 20 years after the death of the author. 

In most of the German states they arc perpetual ; this, however, until very recently, 
hardly indemnified the authors for the ease with which spurious copies might be 
obtained from other states. But by a late resolution of the Diet, a copyright secured 
in one state is good in all. 

III. International Copyrights. — ‘The establishment of an international copyright system, 
that should enable the authors of one country to secure the copyright of their works 
in other countries, has, of late, excited a good deal of attention. We doubt, however, 
whether the advantages that would result from such a system, were it established, 
would be so great as many seem to suppose. No doubt it would be advantageous for 
the authors of popular works in Great Britain and the United States, for example, to 
he able to secure a copyright in both countries; hut the real question is, would the 
interests of literature and of the public be promoted by such arrangement? Now wc 
incline to think that this question must he answered in the negative. The single market 
of either Great Britain or the United States is quite large enough to secure a sale for 
really good works sufficient to afford ample encouragement to their authors ; and such 
being the case, it is difficult to see on wliat ground the republication at a cheap rate in 
the one country of books originally published in the other should be prevented. Indeed, 
such prevention would appear, by obstructing the circulation of knowledge and of 
amusement, to be injurious to both. It has, it is true, been alleged, that if wc had a 
copyright system in common with America, Fnglish and American books might he 
published at a less price, inasmuch as the extension of the market would secure them a 
larger sale. But though this result mighty we doubt much whether it really wouhl 9 
happen. We apprehend that then, as now, authors and publishers would impose such 
prices on their works as they supposed would realise the largest amount of profit, and 
thart if they thought a high price more likely to do this than a low one, it would be * 
preferred. The extensive reprinting of cheap editions of French w orks that has for a 
lengthened period been carried on at Brussels has certainly been disadvantageous to the 
literati of France. Still, however, the market of that kingdom seems to be sufficiently 
extensive to insure the unlimited production of works displaying the greatest talent, re- 
search, and industry ; and it is plain that if the production of valuable works be not checked 
in France by their being reprinted abroad, the injury done to French men of letters 
redounds to the advantage of every foreigner who has occasion to look into or consult 
their works. Kvery effort should be made to prevent copyrights being invaded by pirates 
at home, and by the clandestine importation of books printed abroad ; but farther than 
this we should not go. We are well convinced that it is for the advantage of the public 
and of literature that nations should have full liberty to republish each other’s works in 
such forms and at such times and prices as they may think fit. 

The real evil with which our literature has to contend originates in the barefaced 
piracy carried on at home, and not in the proceedings of foreigners. The latter 
may, perhaps, interfere a little with the sale of native works, by supplying the put^c 
with foreign instead of home editions ; but the proceedings of the indigenous pirates are 
ten times more mischievous. They consist for the most part of knaves and drudges, 
without talent or learning of any sort, save only that of transmuting and adulterating the 
labours of others, and disguising their own rascality. Such persons fasten like leeches 
on any new work of talent, research, and industry ; they forthwith announce some system, 
compilation, or abridgment of the same sort, every idea and statement in which is stolen ; 
and then publish their spurious rubbish at a low price, advertise it as being decidedly 
the best work on the subject, and find numbers of newspaper writers ready to puff 
off and eulogise their disinterested and meritorious labours ! It is difficult, we admit, 
to deal with such a nuisance, and it cannot, perhaps, he abated by legislation. But 
while we regret the fact, there cannot, we believe, be a question that courts and juries 
have for a lengthened period inclined too much to a lenient interpretation of the law as 
to piracy ; and that literary plunderers, whose robberies are but little disguised, too 
often escape with impunity. 

IV. Taxes on literature. — These taxes, when carried to any considerable extent, 
are at once impolitic, oppressive, and unjust : impolitic, because they tend to obstruct 
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the growth and diflfiwiion of knowledge ; oppressive, because they very frequently swallow 
up the entire reward of the labours of the most deserving persons ; and unjust, because 
they are not proportion^ to the value of the article on which they are laid, and are, 
indeed, much oftener paid out of capital than out of profit. - 

These taxes consist, in Great Britain, of the duty on paper, the 5 copies of all works given to certain 
public libraries, and tne advertisement duty. When the former edition of this work was published, these 
were exceedingly heavy and most oppressive. In the interval, however, they have been diminished fully 
a half, and are now compatatively moderate ; though the principle on which they are imposed still 
necessarily renders them productive of hardship and injustice. 

The following statements show the mode in which the duties operate : they are also interesting as 
throwing some light on the expense of publishing books, and the precarious and limited nature of the 
profit to be derived from them : they refer to an octavo volume of 500 pages, the paper such as this, with 
the ordinary quantity of matter on the page, and sold by retail at 12s. a copy. We subjoin an 

Estimate of the cost of such a volume when 500, 750, and 1,000 fippics are printed, showing what portion 
of the cost consists of duty, and the profits of the author and puBBsher on each edition when the whole is 
sold off : a similar estimate is subjoined for a pamphlet of 80 pages. 
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Ttagpe statements show that, notwithstanding their reduction, the duties are yet far from inconsiderable, 
and wm indeed a heavy charge on the publication of works for which the demand is limited. As seen 
above, they amount, on an edition of 500 copies of an ordinary octavo volume, to nearly as much as 
the sum remaining after the entire impression has been sold, for profit for author and publisher. 

It is essential, however, to bear in mind that the previous statements show only how the duties affect 
books when the entire impression is sold off at the full publication price ; but this seldom happens. 
Excluding pamphlets. It may be truly affirmed, that, at an average, thfe original impression of half tho 
books printed is hardly ever sold off, except at a ruinous reduction of price. Now, if we suppose, fn the 
previous example of an edition of 750 copies, that only 625 instead of 725 were sold, the result would be 
that only 37/. 16s. would remain as profit to the author and publisher, and as a compensation for interest, 
the risk of bad debts, &c. Were only 500 copies sold, a loss of 13/. 4s., exclusive of the author*s labour, 
would bo incurred ; and were only 4(*0 copieB sold, government would receive 20/. 17s. 3 d. of duty from a 
speculation by which the author must lose all his labour, and the bookseller 54/. of his capital 1 The 
mere possibility of such a supposition being realised, is sufficient to 6how the hardship of the duties ; 
but, in point of fact, such cases, instead of being merely possible or rare, are of every day occurrence l 

There is a radical difference between the demand for books, or of food for the mind, and food for the 
body. The latter is always sure, under any circumstances, t#command a sale. It cannot be dispensed 
with, and the demand for it is, therefore, comparatively constant. If a tax be laid on malt, hats, or 
snoes, it will, perhaps, somewhat lessen the demand for these articles ; but the quantities of them 
brought to market, in future, will sell for such an advanced price as will leave the customary rate of 
profit to their producers. But with books the case is altogether different. The taste for them is pro- 
verbially capricious ; so much so, that the most sagacious individuals are every day deceived in tneir 
anticipations as to the success of new works, and even as to the sale of new editions. But if a book do 
not take, it is so very ruinous an affair, that a publisher is glad to dispose of the greater part of an 
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impression at a fourth or a fifth part of its regular price ; and is often, indeed, obliged to aell it as waste 
paper to the trunk-maker or the tobacconist. ..... - , .. - , 

On an investigation into the affairs of an extensive publishing concern, a few years since, it was found, 
that of 130 works published by it in a given time, fifty had not paid thrift expenses. Ot the 80 that did 
pay 13 only had arrived at a second edition ; but, in most instances, these second editions had not been 
profitable. In general it may be estimated, that of the books published, a fourth do not pay their 
expenses : and that only one in eight or ten can be reprinted with advantage. As respects pamphlets, 
we know we are within the mark, when we affirm that not one in fifty pays the expenses of its publication ! 

Now, when such is the case, it is plain that nothing can be more unfair than to impose the same duty 
on all works before they arc published. In a few cases such duty falls principally on the buyers, and 
makes only an inconsiderable deduction from the profits of the author and publisher; but in a much 
larger number of cases it makes a serious inroad upon their profits, and goes, indeed, far to swallow them 
up ; while in very many instances there are no profits to absorb, so that the duty has to be paid out of 
the capital of the unfortunate author or publishers, who, though they nmy have done nothing very meri- 
torious, would hardly seem to deserve such harsh treatment. 

The reduction of the advertisement duty in 1833 was a most proper measure. But the above state- 
ments show that it still presses very se^rcly on literature, and in the majority of cases is more iftfurious 
than the paper duties. Formerly 11 copies of all new works had to be given to different public libraries. 
Happily, however, this tax, which not unfrequently prevented the publication of expensive works that had 
only a limited demand, has been reduced to 5 copies. We incline to think that it is expedient, to secure 
the preservation of- books and to facilitate their consultation, that copies of all works should bo depo- 
sited in the British Museum, and in libraries in Edinburgh and Dublin. Perhaps it would be right that 
the public, for whose advantage they are preserved, should pay for such copies: we should not, however, 
object to the authors doing this, but they should not be required to do more. To call upon them to 

f >rovide copies for the libraries of rich foundations, like the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
s a proceeding at variance with every fair principle. 

The law: of other countries is, in this respect, preferable to ours. In America, Prussia, Saxony, and 
Bavaria, only one copy of any work is required from the author ; in France and Austria two copies are 
required ; and in the Netherlands, three. 

V. Book Trade of Great Britain London is the great centre of the British book trade ; the number 

of new publications that issue from its presses being far greater than all that appear in the rest of the 
empire. Within the course of the last forty years, however, many very important works have been pub- 
lished In Edinburgh ; but the latter, as well as those that appear in Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow, &c., 
are principally disposed of by the London trade. The booksellers of Edinburgh, and of all the prov incial 
towns, have agents in London to whom they consign a certain number of copies of every w ork they pub- 
lish ; and to whom, also, they address their orders for copies of such new- or old works as they have 
occasion for. The London booksellers, who act as agents for those in the country, are in the habit of 
regularly despatching parcels to their correspondents on the last day of each month, with the magazines 
and other monthly publications; but if any new work of interest appears in the interim, or orders be 
received from the country that cannot be conveniently deferred to the end of the month, a parcel is 
immediately forwarded by coach. The booksellers of Edinburgh and Dublin act as agents for those of 
London, and supply the .Scotch and Irish country trade with the metropolitan publications. 

The price of new works is fixed by the publishers, w ho grant a deduction to the retail dealers of from 
20 to 25 per cent, on the price of quartos , and from 25 to 30 per cent, on that of octavos , and those of 
smaller size. The credit given by the publishers to the retailers varies from seven to twelve months ; a 
discount being allowed for prompt payment at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum. 

From inquiries we have made with much rare anti labour, we find that at an .average of the 4 years 
ending with 1842, 2,149 volumes of new works; and 755 volumes of new editions and reprints (excliishM^ 
of pamphlets and periodical publications), were annually published in Great Britain ; and we have fartlHp 
ascertained that the publication price of the former was Ks. 9£d., and of the latter 85 . 'Id. a volumP; 
IIcmicc, if we suppose the average impression of each work to have been 750 copies, it will be seen that 
the total value of the new works annually produced, if they were sold at their publication price, would 
lie 708,498/. S.v. <Ul., and that of the new editions and reprints, 231,218/. 1 5 j. We believe, however, that if 
we estimate the price at which the entire impressions of both descriptions of works actually sell at 
4,t. a volume, w-e shall not be far from the mark ; and if so, the real value of the books annually produced 
will be 435,6<X)/. a year. Subjoined is a summary of these results. 




New Works. 



Keprin 

ts and New Editions 

i 


No. of Vols. 

Value at Publication Price. 

No. of Vols. 

Value at Publication Price.! 



£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

1839 

2,302 


11 

2 

773 

296 

7 

8 

1840 

2,091 

943 

3 

5 

821 

327 

16 

10 


2,011 

902 

5 

9 

741 

314 

12 

7 

2,193 

908 

2 

6 

684 

295 

9 

6 

Totals 

8,597 

3,780 

2 

10 

3,019 

1,234 

6 

~7 

Average of the four years - 

2,149 

945 

0 


755 

308 

11 


Average price of each vol. 1 

* - 

0 

8 




0 

8 

i 


d. £ s. d. 

750 copies of 2,149 vols. at 8 9$ - - 708,498 8 9 

of 755 — 8 2 • 231,218 15 0 

of 2,904 — 4 0 4 35,000 0 0 


We regret that no estimate can be formed of the number or price of the pamphlets that annually make 
their appearance ; but we shall endeavour, in the article Periodical Publications, to give some details 
as to the number and cost of the latter. It would be, in many points of view, desirable, were the libra- 
rians of the British Museum directed to keep and annually publish an account, classified according to 

?n a tn d tho!; h ZC ¥ th ° 'Tl®’ ?[ a11 the new , book ‘/ P a ™pMets, and periodical publications 

that come into their hands, specifying the average publication price of each class. Such a return might 

^Th^nld k h ?r U ^« n Lf di< W would afford Curious information not otherwise attainable. 

1 he old book trade earned on in Great Britain is very extensive, and employs many dealers. The 
price of old books depends very much on their condition; but, independently of this circumstance It is 
very fluctuating and capricious ; equally good copies of the same works befng frequently to bS had in 
some shops for a half or a third part of what they can be bought for in others ^ 7 

VI. Regulations as to Importation of Foreign Works. — For the duties, see Tariff. To prevent 
foreign books and maps, the property of individuals, from being charged with duty more than once, tho 
proprietor shall, 01 . each Importation subsequent to the original one, declare that the duties were paid 
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when they were first imported, or that ho purchased them in this country in a fair way of trade; that 
they are the identical books oir maps he oxported from this kingdom, and that they are now brought 
back for his private use, and not for sale. — ( Treasury Order , 3d, and Customs Order , 8th of Oct., 1818.) 

Individuals coining from foreign parts might, down to the 1st of April 1843, import as baggage single 
copies of English works of which the copyright had not expired ; but, in consequence of the facilitiA for 
smuggling that grew out of this indulgence, it has been withdrawn, and the importation of all English 
works printed in foreign countries, of which there is an existing copyright, is absolutely prohibited. — 
(5 8c 6 Viet. cap. 47. 5 24.) 

The duty on foreign works produced in 1841, 8,450J. I8j. 8d. nett. 

VII. Book Trade qf France The activity of the French press has been very greatly Increased since 

the downfall of Napoleon. Count Daru, in his Notions Statistiques stir la Librairie , published In 
1827, estimated the number of printed sheets, exclusive of newspapers, produced by the French press in 
1816, at 66,852,883; and it appears (art. Librairie , Diet, du Commerce ) that in 1836 the number of 
printed sheets (ex. newspapers) had increased to 118,857,000; so that it may now (1843) be fairly esti- 
mated at from 120 to 130 millions of sheets 1 The quality of many of the works that have recently issued 
from the French press is also very superior ; and it may bo doubted whether such works as the Biogra - 
p/tie Universelle , the new and enlarged edition of the Art dc v&xifier les Datcs % in 38 vols. octavo, ana the 
two octavo editions of Bayle's Dictionary , could have been published in any other country. The greater 
number of new French works of merit, or which it is supposed will command a considerable sale, are 
immediately reprinted in the Netherlands or Switzerland, but principally in the former. To such an 
extent is this practice carried, that a single bookseller in Brussels has reprinted as many as 150,000 
volumes of new French works in the course of a single year 1 

All the French booksellers are brevetes , that is, licensed, and sworn to abide by certain prescribed 
rules. This regulation is justly complained of by the publishers, as being vexatious and oppressive ; and 
as tending to lessen the number of retail booksellers in the country, and to prevent that competition 
which is so advantageous. 

The discount allowed by the French publishers to the retail dealers is not regulated, as In England, 
by the size of the volumes, but by the subjects. The discount on the sale of books of history, criticism, 
and general literature, is usually about 25 per cent. ; in the case of mathematical and strictly scientific 
works, it is seldom more than 10 or 15 per cent. ; while upon romances, tales, &c. it is often as high as 
50 or 00 per cent. 

VIII. Herman Book Trade. — This trade is very much facilitated by tho book fairs at Lelpsic ; the 
Plaster fair being frequented by all the booksellers of Germany, and by those of some of the neighbouring 
countries, as of France, Switzerland, Denmark, Livonia, ike., in order to settle their mutual accounts, 
anti to form new connections. The German publisher sends his publications to the keener of assort- 
ments d condition , that is, on commission, for a certain time, after which the latter pays for what have 
been sold, and may return the remainder. This Is not so favourable for the publisher as the custom in 
the French and English book trades, where the keepers of assortments take the quantity they want at a 
fixed rate. In the German book trade it is the custom for almost every house, either in the country or 
abroad, which publishes or 6eils German books, to have its agent at Leipsic, who receives and distributes 
its publications. A., of Riga, who publishes a book calculated for the German trade, has his agent B. in 
I.eipsic, to whom he sends, free of expense, a number of copies of his publication, that he may distribute 
the new work to all the booksellers with whom lie is connected, from Vienna to Hamburgh, and from 
Straslmrgh to Konigsbcrg, each of whom has his agent in Leipsic. Instructions are also given as to the 
number of copies to be sent to each. 11. delivers those copies in Leipsic to the agents, who send them 
every week, or more or less frequently, by the post or by carriers, at the expense of the receiver. C., of 
Strasburgh, who finds that he has not received copies enough, writes for an additional number of copies 
to bis agent 1>., of I.eipsic : 1). gives this order to 15., who delivers the number wanted to D., to be trans- 
mitted to <T. This arrangement is advantageous to the German book trade, as well as to Leipsic. The 
dealer receives every thing from Leipsic ; and as a great number of packets, with books from all parts of 
Germany, arrive there for him every week, he can have them packed together and sent at once. The 
carriage! is thus much less than If the packets were sent to him separately from the different places, and 
the whole business is simplified. The booksellers are also enabled to agree with ease on a certain dis- 
count per cent. No such intimate connection of the booksellers has yet been formed in any other coun- 
try. The German booksellers rarely unite, as is the practice in England, in undertaking the publication 
of extensive works.” — (Herman Conversations- Lexicon , American edition.) 

The literary deluge which commenced in Germany in 1HI4 still continues to increase. For the 2,000 
w orks which w ere then about the annual complement, we have now from 5,000 to 7,500. The catalogue 
of the I.eipsic fair for Easter, 1837, contained 4,738 articles, of which 4,251 were actually published. Ma- 
gazines and Eneycloptedias have increased in the same proportion, and the public has shown as great a 
desire to read as the learned have to write. Frivate“ibraries arc diminishing, while the public ones are 
daily increasing. • 

BOOTS and SHOES, the external covering for the legs and feet, too well known to 

require any description For an account of the value of the boots and shoes annually 

produced in Great Britain, sec Feather.) 

BORAX, or TINCAL (Arab. Buruk ; Pers. Tunkar), one of the salts of soda. It 
is white, transparent, rather greasy in its fracture ; its taste is styptic, and it converts 
syrup of violets to a green. . Jt readily dissolves in hot water, and swells and bubbles 
in the fire. It is of great use as a flux for metals. — ( Thomson's Chemistry . )' 

This salt is found In a crystallised state at the bottom of certain lakes in Thibet, and in various 
localities in Persia, China, South America, and Europe. Formerly, however, the demand of Europe 
was almost wholly supplied from the East, and especially by importations from Thibet, where the salt 
is comparatively abundant. When imported, it is called tincal ,* and Is in a crude or impure state, being 
enveloped in a fatty matter, from which it has to be separated by a process that was long known only to 
the Venetians and Dutch. 

The demand for borax is now in great part supplied from the famous lagoons near Monte Cerbole, In 
Tuscany. These lagoons, which occupy a large extent of surface, consist of an infinite number of low 
volcanoes, and springs in a furious state of ebullition ; the ground, which shakes and burns beneath the 
feet, is covered with crystallisations of sulphur and other minerals ; the whole scene presenting a striking 
picture of the most tremendous energy and sterility. The vapours that are constantly bursting forth 
from the boiling lagoons being found to contain boracic acid, it occurred to a most ingenious person, a 
M. Larderel, to construct pans through which the vapours being made to pass impregnato the water in 
them with the acid. The pans arc kept boiling by the heat of the lagoons ; and the water being evapo- 
rated, the acid is deposited in crystals. In consequence of this discovery, the lagoons from being alto- 

S ether worthless have become most valuable. From 10,000 to 12,000 lbs. (12 oz. each) of acid are now 
aily produced ; and this vast supply, and the facility with which borax may be obtained from the acid, 
has occasioned a great reduction in its price, and enabled it to be much more extensively employed than 
.before. Dr. Bowritig, from whose valuable Report on Tuscany we have derived these particulars, 
gives the following 
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Account of the Exports of Boracic Acid from Leghorn during the Nine Years ending with 1 83ft. 


1S27 - 
18*8 - 

1829 - 

1830 - 
1H31 - 


Mm. 

- 66,000 

- 197,000 

- .176, IKK* 

- 602,000 
- 7sy,ot)G 


18.1* 

1833 

1 834 

1835 


Lb*. 

1,103,000 
I ,317.000 
1, 7*5,0 >0 
1,841,001) 


And we are Informed that the exports have gone on increasing in the Interval nearly In the same proportion. 

In 1841, 15,205 ewts. boracic acid and 4.1*4 cwt*. lineal were entered fur consumption. The former was worth in Ja>mlon, 
in January 1843, from 45*. to 48*. a cwt., duty (6</.) included ; and the latter from 40*. to 45*. a ton, duty (1*.) included. 


BORDEAUX, a large and opulent commercial city of France, on the Garonne, 
about 75 miles from its mouth, lat. 44° 50' £R> ,/ N., long. 0° VV. Population 

107,000. The commerce of Bordeaux is very extensive. The Garonne is a noble 
river, with depth of water sufficient to enable large ships to come up to the city, laying 
open, in conjunction with the Do#dogne and their tributary streams, a large extent of 
country. The commerce of Bordeaux is greatly promoted by the famous canal of Lan- 
guedoc, which communicates with the Mediterranean. By its means Bordeaux is en- 
abled to furnish the south of France with colonial products at nearly as cheap a rate as 
Marseilles. Wines, brandies, and fruits are the staple articles of export; but the mer- 
chants apply themselves more particularly to the wine trade. Most part ot their other 
business is confined to dealing on commission ; but this they conduct almost invari- 
ably on their own account. The reason they assign for this is, that the difficulties 
attending the purchase, racking, fining, and proper care of wines, so as to render them 
fit for exportation, are so very great, as to make it almost impossible to conduct the 
business on any thing like the ordinary terms so as to satisfy their employers. Golonial 
products, cotton, dye stuffs, pepper, hides, tobacco, rice, form the principal articles of 
importation. 


Monetf is the same at Bordeaux ns in other parts of France. 
AH accounts are kept in francs, the par of exchange being *5 
fr. 20 cent, the |kjuihI sterling. — (See Kxcham.k.) 

Weight* and Measure*. — With the exception of wines and 
brandu-s, the new or decimal system is of general application 
in Bordeaux, both in wholesale and retail operations. — (See 

WKIOHT* AVI) MltASliBKS.) 

Wine is still sold by the tun of 4 hogsheads. The hogshead 
contains 50 veltes. 

Brandy by the 50 veltes. 

Spirit* of wine by the velte. 

The velte is an old measure of which 50 = to 3’8 hectolitres. 

Oil is sold by weight (per 50 kiiog.) 50 = 81^ imperial 
gallons 

Entrance to the River. — This lies between Point de la Couhre 
on the north, and Point de Grave on the south, bearing from 
each other nearly S.E. and N.W., distant about 4 leagues. 
There are lights on boih these points, but neither of them is 
elevated to anv great height above the level of the sea. The 
middle part of the entrance to the river is enrumt»ered with 
extensive sand banks and rocks. On one of the latter. In lat. 
45 J 35 1 -3d' N., long. 1 ° lO' W. stands the Tour dcCordouan, 
one of the most celebrated light-houses in Europe. It was erected 
in 1610; hut has been materially improved since. It is 206 
Left high. The light, which is revolving, exhibits in succession 
a brilliant tight, a feeble light, and an eclipse, the changes 
following each other every half minute. It may be distin- 
guidied at the distance of 8 or 9 leagues. The Point de la 
Coubre is 24 leagues N. J W., and the Point de Grave 1 4 


league S. K. by E. J E., from the Tour do Fnrdouan. 
There are two main channels for entering the river, — the 
I’asse do Noril, and the Passe de Grave. The former lies 
between the north side of the river and the banks in the middle, 
atiout 1$ mile south from the Point de In Coubre; the water, 
where shallowest, being about 4) fathoms. The course hence 
is nearly S.E. 4 E- The other princi|»al passage lies lietwceu 
the Tour de Cordnuan ami the Point de Grave, nearly in a 
N-N.E. and S.S.W. direction, lit some places it has not 
more than 13 feet water ; and is in all respects very inferior to 
the other passage, which is always to lie preferred, e*i>ci ially 
with a large ship. The tides, lioth ebb and flood, set through 
the channels with great rapidity, so that a good deal of caution 
Ls required on making the river ; hut having once entered, 
there Is no further dancer. Spring tides rise from 14 to 15 feet, 
and npaps from 7 to 8 ; but they depend a good deal on the dim - 
tion of tne wind. All vessels, except French coaster* tinder 8 O 4 
tons burden, and small craft from the north of Spain, entering 
the Garonne, are obliged to take a pilot on board as soon a* 
one offers himself. In summer, pilots are not unfre«|uently 
met with 50 or PI miles west of the Tour de t'ordouan ; hut 
in winter they seldom venture far tieymul the hanks, anti some- 
times cannot proceed even thus far. -- (‘‘lee Laurie'* Plan uj' 
the II ti.V <’/ Hi ten fit with the Sailing l>irrrtii>n*, Ac.) 

Shipping. — Iti 1837, the custom* duties inj^Uordeaux pro- 
duced 9,84-1,864 fr. ; but in 1811 they .imountm to 15,(MX),OoO 
fr. During the same year there lielouged to Bordeaux 399 
ships, of the burden of (id, 566 tons. 


Port Charges. — Account of Port Charges, Broker^je, and other public Disbursements payable in Bor- 
deaux on account of a French or English Vessel^* 300 Tons Burden, from a Port of England to Bor- 
deaux, or from Bordeaux to a Port of England, oFfrom or to any other British Possession in Europe. 



On a Fr 

or 

Brit. 

Vessel. 

On a Foreign Vessel. J 

Nature of Charge*. 

In French 
Money. 

In Sterling 
Money. 

In French 
M oney. 

In Sterling 
Money. 

Report and pilotage from aea to Bordeaux for a vessel drawing 14 
French feet water ( 15 ft. 3 9 in. British) - 

Fr. 


£ 

M. 

d. 

Fr. 

f* 

£ 

*. ’ d. 

218 

93 

8 

15 

2 

217 

50 

9 

18 0 

Lazaretto dues ------- 

61 

0 

2 

18 

10 

Cl 

0 

2 

18 10 

Moving vessel up and mooring her 

10 

O 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 0 

Entering vessel at Custom-house, and brokerage inwards 
Advertisements for freight and passengers, 6 Sr. (4*. lOd.) to each news- 

1()0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

100 

0 

4 

0 0 

paper • 

Tonnage money and navigation dues on 300 tons - - - 

495 

0 

19 

16 

0 

1,239 

0 

49 

11 2 

Visiting officers,' clearances, ha rigour-master, &c. - 

14 

75 

O 

1 1 

10 

14 

75 

0 

11 in 

Manifest and freight list ------ 

Ballast taken in or out, 1 fr. 25 c. per ton (la.) 

Consul’s bill. Usual fees (English vessels), 17 fr. 25 c. (15*.) 

13 

0 

0 

12 

0 

15 

0 

0 

12 O 

Pilotage from Bordeaux to sea - - - - - 

Broker’s commission outwards, care and attendance for exjiediting the 
vessel — 

In ballast, 50 c. per ton (5d.), say 120 fr. almost (4/. 16*.) 7 

Loaded per charter or on owner’s account, 1 fr.(10d.) per ton > average 
Loaded In freight, I fr. 50 c. (1*. 3d,) pet ton - - ) 

220 

0 

8 

16 

0 

245 

34 

9 

16 3 

300 

0 

12 

O 

0 

300 

O 

12 

0 0 


1,434 

66 

57 

~7~ 

10 

2,232 

59 

~89~ 

6 1 


N.B. — No regard paid to the nature of the cargo, as all goods are imported either for consumption 
or exportation, which does not expose vessels to pay more or less charges. 

British vessels are on a perfect equality with French vessels when they come from British ports in 
Europe, otherwise they pay pilotage ana tonnage dues like all other foreign vessels, as stated in the 
foreign column. 
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I Account of the Number and Tonnage of the Foreign Ships which arrived at and departed from 

Bordeaux in 1842, specifying the Countries to which they belonged. 


Departed. 


British 
Spanish 
Portuguese - 
Dutch 
Belgian 

Russian 

Prussian 
Danish 
Swedish anti Norwegian - 
Hanoverian 
Hamburg 
Bremen 
Lubec 

Oldenburg - 
Mecklenburg 
Austrian 
Venez.uelian 
North Americans - 


Totals 


.. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 


. 

138 

30,089 

1,478 

• 

• 

13 

1,577 

138 


• 

3 

276 

33 


• 

G2 

6,979 

374 


- 

6 

508 

29 



8 

1,826 

84 



54 

19,716 

575 



17 

2,292 

124 

- 

- 

50 

9,390 

661 


• 

26 

3,110 

151 


_ 

6 

840 

45 



11 

1,840 

88 


.'1 

29 

5,762 

266 



6 

800 

33 


V 

20 

3,980 

182 



<8 

2,615 

105 



1 

25.5 

14 


- 

39 1 

11,576 

449 

- 

- 

497~ 

103,461 

4,829 1 


Nation. 


British 

Spanish 

Portuguese - 

Dutch 

Belgian 

Russian 

Prussian 

Danish 

Swedish and Norwegian 

Hanoverian 

Hamburg 

Bremen 

Lubec 

Oldenburg - 
Mecklenburg 
Austrian 
Venezuelan 
North Americans - 

Totals - 


Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

145 

31,092 

1,431 

11 

1,658 

142 

3 

276 

33 

53 

6,960 

290 

io 

1,002 

49 

6 

1,563 

G8 

-ft 

19,680 

2.472 

579 

133 

48 

8,715 

633 

19 

2,384 

113 

6 

920 

43 

12 

1,970 

87 

31 

5,040 

298 

7 

900 

38 

17 

3,190 

158 

8 

2,645 

103 

1 

255 

J 4 

41 

12,097 

479 

491 

101,719 

4,G9 1 


II Account of the Number, Tonnage, and Destination of the British Ships which sailed froro 

Bordeaux in 1842. 


Destination. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

If laden. 

Great Britain 

40 

5,622 

342 

Laden. 


36 

7,8K3 

329 

In ballast. 

Ireland 

8 

918 

62 

Laden. 

French ports 

3 

507 

23 

In ballast. 

Valparaiso 

1 

148 

11 

Laden. 

Bombay 

1 

402 

17 

— 

Calcutta 

5 

1,319 

61 


Ditto and Madras 

1 

246 

11 


Mauritius 

18 

5,122 

237 


Canada 

2 

535 

23 

_ 

Ditto 

30 

8,360 

312 

In balla&t. 


145 

31,092 

1431 



HI Account of the Number and Tonnage of the French Ships that entered at and cleared from 

Bordeaux in 1842. 


Entered. 

Cleared. J 

Service. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Service. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

31 en. 

Colonial and foreign trade 
Whale fishery - 
Cod fishery 

372 

1 

4.) 

60,908 

601 

7,380 

1,253 

36 

900 

Colonial and foreign trad e 
Cod fishery 

263 

2 

51,796 

330 

3,207 

61 


Total 

Coasting trade - 
! Total 

265 

2,773 

52,126 

152,515 

204 .6 1 1 

3,261 

11,092 

Total 

Coasting trade - 

422 

2,871 

68,789 

157,905 

5,189 

11,485 

Total 

3,293 

1 226,694 

1 16.674 

3,038 

I4,o53 


The following are the species of article* exported from Bor- 
deaux to the different parts of the world : — 

To Martinique and < iuadalonpe . — Provisions, flour, wine, 
brandy, and a small quantity of manufactured goods. 

To ~liourl>on. - Wines, provisions, cattle, furniture, coarse 
and fine hardwares, |>orfumery, silk, cotton anti linen studs, 
stationery, fashionable articles, Ate. 

To the Vnited States. — Wines, brarnlv, almonds, prunes, 
verdigris, and a trifling quantity of manufactured goods. 

To Spanish America, Cuba, Arc. — Wines, brandy, silks, cloths, 
stationery, fashions, jewellery, perfumery, saddlery, Ate. 

To the Sonth Seas. — Wines, brandy, liqueurs, and all sort* of 
manufactured articles. 

To the East indies and China. — Wines, brandy, furniture, 
silver. Ate. 

To England. — Wines, brandy, liqueurs, fruits, tartar, cream 
of tartar, plums, chesnuts, walnuts, loaf-sugar to Guernsey and 
Jersey, clover seed, annotto, corn, flour, skins raw and dressed, 
cork wood and corks, vinegar, turpentine, resins. Ate. 

'J\ } the North <\f Europe Wines, brandy, spirits of wine, 

tartar, cream of tartar, colonial produce, loaf-sugar, molasses. 


Wine. — This forms the great articlo of export from Bor- 
deaux. The estimated produce of the department of the 
Gironde in wines of all kinds, and one year with another, is 
from 220, <*>0 to 2 . 6 O.OO 1 J tuns; the disposal of which is, ap- 
proximately. as follows ; — 

Consumed in the department, about 50,000 tuns. 
.Expedited to the different parts of 
France - 

Convened into brandy 
Exported to foreign countries 


125,000 — 

25.000 — 

50.000 — 

-250,000 tuns. 


The principal exports of wine to foreign countries in 1839 

were to England 1,330 tuns, Russia 2,499 ditto, Sweden 

and Norway 489 ditto, Prussia 2,964 ditto, Denmark 612 ditto, 
t he H anse Towns8,188 ditto, and Holland 7,621 ditto. During 
the year ended the 30th of September, 1841, the United States 
imported from France 2,328,769 gallons of wine in casks, ex- 
clusive of a considerable quantity in bottles. Wine is hIso 
shipped from Bordeaux for the East and West Indies, the 
levant. Ate. , . 

The red wines are divided Into three great classes, each of 
which is subdivided into several sorts. • 

M 


Class 1. embraces the Medoe wines, 

2. — Grave, and St. Emillon, 

3. — common, or cargo wines. 

The first class is composed of the “ grands crus,” the *« crus 
bourgeois,” and the “ crus ordinaires.” 

The “ grands crus ” are further distinguished as .firsts, seconds, 
a ml thirds. 

Th v, firsts are fhc wines ofChfitcau M.irgaux, Lafilte, Latour, 
and Haut-Brion. The latter is properly a Grave wine, but it is 
always classed amongst the first Medocs. 

The seconds are tne wines of Kauzan, Leoville, L arose, 
Monton, Gerse, Arc. 

The thirds , wines which are produced by the vineyards 
touching those above named, and which differ little in quality 
from them. 

The quantity of “grands crus ** wine of the above description 
does not exceed 3,000 tuns, and sells at from 1,600 tr. to 
3,500 fr. per tun on the lees. 

The “crus bourgeois ” consists of the superior Margaux. 
St. Julien, Pauillac, St. Estephe, Arc. quantity estimated 
about 2,000 tuns, and prices on the lees 800 fr. to 1,800 fr. per 
tun. 

The “ crus ordinaires” sell at 300 fr. to 700 fir., according to 
the year and the auallty. Quantity 25,000 to 35,000 tuns. 

The whole produce of Metloc is therefore about 40,000 tuns. 

The " grands crus ” and “ crus ltourgeois” require 4 years' 
care and preparation, before delivery for use or for exportation, 
and this augments their price from '30 to 35 per cent. 

The second class is composed of the red wines of Grave and 
St. Emilion, which arc in greater quantity, and amongst them 
some of a very superior oualitv, that are generally bought for 
mixing with Mcdoc. '1 he first quality of these wines sells 
from 800 fr. to 1,800 fr. per tun. The second qualities — 
Queyries, Montferrand, lias sans, Ac. — 300 fr. to 600 fY. 

Tfie third class consists of the common or cargo wines, the 
greater part of which is consumed in the country, or converted 
into brandy. The portion exported is sent off’ the year of its 
growth. Prices from 160 fr. to 250 fr. per tun. 

The white wines of the first “crus," such as Haut-Barnac, 
PrCignac, Beaumes.Rauterne, Ac. are only fit for use at the end 
of 4 or G years, and for exportation at the end of 1 or 2 years 
more. Trices on the lees vary from 800 fr. to 1,500 fr. per 
tun. 

3 
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The “ grand crus ” of white Grave, St. Bries, Carbonieux, Dulamon, See. sell, in good years, from 
500 fr. to 800 fr. 

Inferior white wines 130 fr. to 400 fr. per tun. . , . 

The expenses of all kinds to the wine-grower of Med or, for the cultivation, gathering, and making his 
wine, and the cask, are estimated to amount, in the most favourable years, to 50 fr. per hogshead, or 
200 ft. per tun. _ . . . , , , , . 

The merchants in general purchase up the finest crus as soon as sufficiently advanced to judge of their 
character ; or more frequently they are bought up for a series of years, whether good or bail. They are 
transported to their cellars or “ chays,” in Bordeaux, so situated and protected by surrounding houses, as 
to preserve a tolerably equable temperature throughout the year ; and iu these they ripen, and undergo 
all the different processes of fining, racking, mixing, ike. considered necessary to adapt them to the 

different tastes of the foreign consumers. 

It is pretty generally the practice to adapt the wines for the English market by a plentiful dose of the 
strong, full-bodied, aad hign-flavoured wines of the Rhone, such as Hermitage, C6to Rotie, and Croze — 
especially the first, by which means they are hardly cognisable by the Medoc. flavour. Perhaps tho 

E rincipal reason for keeping these wines so long before they are used is to give them time to acquire a 
omogeneous flavour, destroyed by the mixture of several different qualities. The wines shipped under 
the titles of Chateau Margaux, Latitte, and Latour, are also mixed with the wines of the surrounding 
vineyards, which, from the nature of the soil, and proximity, cannot be greatly different. Other good 
wines are also said to enter largely into the composition of these celebrated crus ; and those of a superior 
year are emploj-ed to bring up the quality of one or tw-o bad years, so that it is easy to conceive, that the 
famous wines of I Sl I , anti of the years 1815, 1819, and 1825, are not speedily exhausted. Some houses 
pretend to keep their wines pure ; hut the practice of mixing is, at any rate, very general. 

The purchase of the wines, whether from the grower or merchant, is always effected through brokers, 
some of whom have acquired a reputation for accuracy in dissecting the different flavours, and in tracing 
the results of the wines by certain measures of training or treatment. 

England takes off nearly half the highest priced wines, and very little of any other quality. Except in 
Bordeaux itself, there is but a very moderate portion of the superior Mcdoc consumed in France. The 
capital takes off only second, third, and fourth rate wines. 

The Dutch, who are large consumers of Bordeaux wine, go most economically to work. They send 
vessels to the river in the wine season, with skilful supercargoes, who go amongst the growers, and 
purchase the wines themselves cheaper even than a broker would do. They live on board the ship, take 
their own time to select, and wait often for months before the cargo is completed ; but they attain their 
object, getting a supply of good sound wine, atul at as low a rate, with all charges of shipping included, as 
the wine merchants can deliver it into their stores in Bordeaux. They never purchase old wine ; they 
take only that newly made, which, being without the support of stronger bodied wines, must be consumed 
in the course of 2 or 3 years. They follow the same system at Bayonne, where 2 or 3 ships go aunually 
for the white wines of Juran<;on, ike. 

The cargo wines are so manufactured that it is hardly possible to know of what they arc composed. 
They are put free on board for 2/. per hogshead and upwards, according as they are demanded. They are 
such as will not bear exposure in a glass when shipping ; the tasters have a small fiat silver cup expressly 
for them. These wines are principally shipped to America and India, and some at a higher price to the 
north of Europe. 

The principal wine merchants have agents in London, whose business is more particularly to introduce 
their wines to family use ; and it is to that end they pay them from 300/. to 800/. for travelling expenses 
and entertainments, besides allowing 3 per cent, or more on the amount of sales. They generally look 
out for individuals for their agents of good address, and some connection amongst the upper classes. 

Brandies, and Spirits of Wine The quantity distilled in the neighbourhood of Bourdcaux is estimated 

at about 18,000 pieces, of 50 veltes each. 

Ditto, in the Armagnae - 20,000 ditto 

Ditto, in the Marmauduis - 8,000 ditto 

40,000 pieces, ordinary proof. 

Of this quantity, France takes off about 23,000 pieces for consumption ; England, 2,500 ; United States, 
10,000; India, 2,500 ; north of Europe, 5,000 ; in all, 43,000 pieces. 

Languedoc produces annually about 40,000 pieces, of 80 veltes each, the greater part of which comes to 
Bordeaux to be forwarded to tho different ports of the north of France, or to foreign countries. 

France consumes about two thirds of the above quantity ; the remaining one third goes to the north of 
Europe. 

The prices of brandy arc from 130 fr. to 150 fr. per 50 veltes, ordinary' proof; spirits of wine, from 4 fr. 
to 5 fr. per veltc. 

It is at the port of Formay, on the Charente, that the greatest shipments of brandy take place to 
England. Cognac, from which the brandy takes its name, and where there are large distilleries, is a few 
leagues up the river. The quantity exported is far greater than what Is made at Cognac ; the two 
leading distillers there (Martel and llenesscy) buying great quantities from the small cultivators. The 
greater part of the wines made about Angoleme, and thence clown toward the sea, .are of inferior quality, 
and fit only for making brandy ; and so little do the prices vary, that the proprietors look upon it nearly in 
the same light as gold. When they augment their capital by savings or profits, it is employed in keeping 
a larger stock of brandy, which has the further advantage of paying the interest of their capital by its 
Improved value from age. England is said to receive upwards of 6,000 pieces annually from Charente. 

At Bordeaux, as at Paris and Marseilles, there is a constant gambling business in time bargains of 
spirits of wine. It is in the form of spirits of wine that nearly ull the brandy consumed in Francois expe- 
dited, as In this form there is a great saving in carriage. — (For an official account of the exports of wine 
and brandy from France, see Wine.) 

The fruits exported consist almost entirely of prunes and almonds. The latter come principally from 
Languedoc. 

The revolution in tho Spanish American colonics, and the troubles in Spain, have made many wealthy 
Spaniards settle in Bordeaux. They are in possession of the greater part of the American Spanish trade 
ot this port, and are viewed with a jealous eye by the old merchants. They have also contributed greatly 
to beautify the city, by employing their wealth in building, which they have done to a considerable extent. 
They have also reduced the rate of interest, and contributed to the facilities of discounting bills. The 
Spanish houses generally discount long hills at 1} or 2 per cent, lower than the Bank. 

Bordeaux possesses some iron founderies, cotton factories, sugar refineries, glass works, &c., but labour 
and living are too high to admit of its becoming a considerable manufacturing city. 

Banking Establishments There Is only one banking company in Bordeaux — the “ Bordeaux Bank/' 

It has a capital ol 3,000,000 fr., in shares of 1,000 fr. each. It issues notes for 1,000 and 500 fr. (40/. 
and 20/.) payable 'hi specie on demand. Its affairs are managed by a board of directors, named by the 
50 principal shareholders. This board fixes the rate of discount, and the number of names that ought to 
guarantee each bill ; it being left to the discount committee to judge of^ie responsibility of the signatures 
on the bills presented. At present (1843) the bank discounts bills having more than 40 days to run, and 
guaranteed by 3 signatures, at 4 per cent. 

When bills are presented not having the required number of names, or those deemed suspicious, they 
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take, , * 1 guarantee, public stock bonds, or other effects, advancing to the extent of 9-10ths of their cur- 
rent value. 

The bank advances fths of the value of gold and silver in ingots, or in foreign money deposited with 
them, at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum. It also accepts in deposit diamonds, plate, and every kind 
of valuable property, engaging to re-deliver the same in the state received for 4 per cent, per quarter, or 
1 per cent, per annum. 

Those who have accounts current with the bank may have all their payments made, and money 
received, by the bank, without fee. It allows no interest on balances, and never makes advances either 
on personal security or on mortgage. 

The affairs of the bank are subject to the inspection of the Prefect, to whom half yearly reports of its 
situation arc made. These are printed entire, ahd distributed to the 60 principal shareholders ; an abstract 
being, at the same time, published in the Bordeaux journals. 

Brokers. — No one is allowed to act as a mercantile broker in France who is not 25 years of age, and 
who has not served 4 years in a commercial house, or with a broker, or a notary public. They are nonii- 
nafed by the king, after their qualifications have been ascertained by the Chamber of Commerce. All 
brokers most deposit the sum of 8,000 fr. in the treasury as a guarantee for their conduct, for which 
they arc allowed interest at the rate of 4 per cent. At present there are in Bordeaux 21 ship brokers,%4 
merchandise do., 20 wine and spirit do., 7 insurance do., and 20 money and exchange do. : the latter form 
a separate class. * 

All foreigners arc obliged to employ ship brokers to transact their business at the Custom-house ; and 
although masters and owners of French vessels might sometimes dispense with their services, they never 
do so, finding it to be, in all cases, most advantageous to use their intervention. All duties outward on 
vessels and cargoes arc paid*by the ship brokers, who invariably clear out all vessels, French as well as 
foreign. 

Hates qf Commission. — 1. Ship brokers: — Vessel in ballast, 50 cents (5d.) per ton j vessel loaded per 
charter or on owner’s account, l fr. (l(W.)per ton. 2. Merchandise brokers: — £ per cent, on colonial 
produce, and other goods. 3. Wine and spirit brokers: — 2 per cent, on wine, Sec. 4. Insurance 
brokers: — & per cent. ft. Money brokers : — | f>or cent, on Paris and foreign paper; \ per cent, on 
Bordeaux do. 6. Merchants .- — 2 per cent, on all sorts of operations between natives ; 2$ per cent, 
on all sorts of operations between strangers; ft per cent, on litigious affairs ; 1 per cent, on goods in 
transitu , when the constituent is present ; 4 per cent, on banking affairs. 

Insurance of ships, houses, and lives is effected at Bordeaux. The first is carried on partly by indi- 
viduals, and partly by companies ; the last two by companies only. The partners in these associations 
are generally liable only to the amount of the shares they respectively hold. 

For statements as to the Warehousing System , Smuggling , &c. the reader is referred to the article 

Havkk. 

Uuarantine is performed at Trotnpoloup, where a spacious lazaretto has been constructed. Bordeaux 
is a favourable place for repairing and careening ships, and for obtaining supplies of all sorts of stores. 

The exchange or money brokers of Bordeaux follow a kind of business pretty similar to the London 
private bankers. They receive, negotiate, and pay bills and orders of such houses as have accounts open 
with them, charging and allowing an interest on balances, which varies from 3$ to 4^ percent., according 
to circumstances. They charge \ per cent, for negotiating bills, and & per cent, on all the payments they 
make. 

There are, besides, numerous capitalists who employ their spare funds in discounting bills. They prefer 
bills at long dates, and take from 3 to (i per cent, discount, according to the confidence they have in the 
paper presented. 

There are not wanting individuals who guarantee, with their names, every sort of paper presented, 
taking from ft to GO per cent, for the risk. 

Customary Mode qf Payment , and Length qf Credit. — Colonial produce, spices, dye stuffs, and metals 
are usually sold for cash, with 3 per cent, discount. Corn, flour, brandy, and several other articles, are 
Sold for nett cash, without discount. 

k Wines are generally bought of the cultivators at 12 and 15 months’ credit, or 6 per cent, discount. 
*When they change hands amongst the merchants, the practice is to sell for cash, allowing 3 or ft per cent, 
discount. 

The usage is generally established in Bordeaux, to consider all paper having less than 30 days to run 
as cash; and with such all payments are made, where there is not an express stipulation to be paid in coin. 

Tares. — The tares allowed in Bordeaux arc as follows: — 


At Custom-house. 


Jn Commerce. 


At Custom-house. 


In Commerce. 


Cotton in hales, 6 pur 
cent. 

Sugar in hhd*., 15 per 
cunt. 

Do.in cases, Havannah, 
<Scc. , 16 per cent. 

Do. in baks from Bour- 
bon, Mauritius, Ma- 
nilla, &c., nett. 

Do. clayed, in hhds., 
white and brown, J 2 
per cunt. 

Rico, from allcountries, 
none. 

Coffee In bags, tare 
nett, or 2 per cunt. 


Cocoa in liaga.tarenett, 
or 2 ;>ur cent. 


Pepper In bags, 2 per 
cent. 


Barge *<piare bales, 6 per cent. 
Smaller do., 8 j»er cent. 

Kouiul do., 4 j»cr cent. 

In hhds. 17 per cent. 

Tret per hhd. 1 kll. (2’24 lbs.) 

In cases, liavannah, Ac. 14 per cent. 

Tret per case, 1. kll. (2-24 lbs.) 

In bales from Bourbon, Ac., real- 

Mauritius, Manilla, Ac., 8 per 
cent. 

Clayed, in hhds. white, 12 per cent. 

Tret |ver hhd., 1 kil. 

Clayed, do., brown, 13 per cent. 

Tret |»er hhd. 1 kil. 

Tare nett, or 12 per cent. 


In bags weighing GO kil. (131 lbs.). 

Do. fVom 601 to 75 kil.(135 tol68 lbs.), 
1 * kil. 

Do. above 75 kil. (168 Ibs.), 2 kil. 
lit} ba{{s weighing 60 kil. (134 lbs.). 


Do. 604 kil. to 75 kil. (135 to 108 lbs.), 
U kll. 


Do. Hbove 75 kil. (168 lbs.), 2 kil. 


Do. firom GO* to 75 kil. <135 to 168 
lbs.), 1 * kil. 

In bales, 13u to 150 kil. (291 to 33G 
lbs.), 2 kil. 

In serons, 50 toGO kll. (112 to I341bs.), 
2 kil. 


Indigo, In chests, real 
taie. 


Ashes, pot and pearl, 
1 2 i>cr cent. 
Quercitron bark, real 
tare. 


Peruvian bark, real 

tare. 


Cinnamon in chests, 12 
per cent. 

Do. In bales, 2 per cent. 
Cloves, real tare. 


Cochineal, real tare. 
Bum in casks, do. 
Mace and nutniegs,do. 
AnuoUo, none. 

Sarsaparilla, real tare, 
or 2 per cent. 


In’chests, real tare. 

In serons weighing from 45 to 55 kil. 

(101 to 1 23 ibs.), 7 kil. 

Do. 554 to 66 kil. (102 to 146 lbs.), 8 kil. 
Do. 664 to 75 kil. ( 103 to I681bs.), 9kil. 
Do. 754 to gftkil.f 169 to 2131bs.), 10 kil. 
Do. «) 6 A to 107 kil. (214 to 210 lbs.), 
11 kil. 

Pot and pearl, 12 per cent. 


In casks of 200 kil. and above (143 
lbs.), 12 tier cent. 

Do. from 1604 to 200 kil. (337 to 448 
lbs.), 13 per cent. 

Do. from 120 to 130 kil. (269 to 336 
lbs.), 20 per cent. 

In chests, tare nett. 

In serous weighing from 45 to 574 kll. 

(101 to 129 lbs ), 8 kil. 

I)o. 60 to 75 kil. (134 I 0 I 68 lbs.), lOkiL 
Ceylon, In serons, or single boles, 3 kil. 
Do. In double bales, 6 kil. 

China, in chests, real tare. 

In casks, real tare. , 

In bales weighing firom 304 to 50 kil. 

(68 to 112 lbs.), real tare, or 2 kll. 

In bags, single, 1 kil. 

Real tare. 

Real tare. 

Real tare. 

In casks, 4 peT cent, for leaves, and 
6 per cent. tare. 

In bales, 5 kil. 


The Instructive details with respect to the trade of Bordeaux given above, so very superior to 
wlmt are to be found in any other publication, have been principally derived from the private communi- 
cations of intelligent parties on the spot ; but some particulars have been learned frdfcn official sources. 


Operation of the French Commercial System on the Trade of Bordeaux , §*c. -—The trade 
of this great city has suffered severely from the short-sighted, anti-social policy of the 

M 4 
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French government, This policy was first broadly laid down, and systematically acted 
upon, by Napoleon ; and we believe it would not be difficult to show that the privations 
it entailed on the people of the Continent powerfully contributed to accelerate his 
downfall. But those by whom he has been succeeded have not hitherto seen the expe- 
diency of returning to a sounder system ; on the contrary, they have carried, in some 
respects at least, the “ continental system ” to an extent not contemplated by Napoleon. 
Notwithstanding the vast importance to a country like France, of supplies of iron and 
hardware at a cheap rate, that which is produced by foreigners is excluded, though it 
might be obtained for a third part of the price of that which is manufactured at home. 
A similar line of policy has been followed as to cotton yarn, earthenware, &c. And in 
order to force the manufacture of sugar from the beet-root, oppressive duties have been 
lflid, not only on foreign sugar, but even on that imported from the French colo- 
nies. The operation of this system on the commerce and industry of the country has 
been most mischievous. By forcing France to raise? at home, articles for the produc- 
tion of which she has no natural efr acquired capabilities, the exportation, and conse- 
quently the growth, of those articles in the production of whicl^ she is superior to every 
other country, has been very greatly narrowed. All commerce being bottomed on a 
fair principle of reciprocity, a country that refuses to import must cease to export. By 
excluding foreign produce — by refusing to admit the sugar of Brazil, the cottons and 
hardware of Kngland, the iron of Sweden, the linens of Germany, and the cattle of 
Switzerland and Wirtemberg — France has done all that was in her power to drive the 
merchants of those countries from her markets. They are not less anxious than for- 
merly to obtain her wines, brandies, and silks ; inasmuch, however, as commerce is 
merely an exchange of products, and as France will accept very few products belonging 
to others, they cannot, how anxious soever, maintain that extensive and mutually 
beneficial intercourse with her they would otherwise carry on : they sell little to her, 
and their purchases are, of course, proportionally diminished. 

This, indeed, is in all cases the necessary and inevitable effect of the prohibitive 
system. It never fails to lessen exportation to the same extent that it lessens importa- 
tion ; so that, when least injurious, it merely substitutes one sort of industry for another 
— the production of the article that had been obtained from the foreigner, for the pro- 
duction of that which hail been sent to him as an equivalent. — (See Commerce.) 

France is not only extremely well situated for carrying on an extensive intercourse 
with foreign countries, but she is largely supplied with several productions, which, were 
she to adopt a liberal commercial system, would meet with a ready and advantageous 
sale abroad, and enable her to furnish equivalents for the largest amount of imports. 
The superiority enjoyed by Amboyna in the production of cloves is not more decided 
than that enjoyed by France in the production of wine. Iler claret, burgundy, cham- 
pagne, and brandy are unrivalled ; and furnish, of themselves, the materials of a vast 
commerce. Indeed, the production of wine is, next to the ordinary business of agri- 
culture, by far the most extensive and valuable branch of industry in France. It is 
stated by the landholders and merchants of the department of the Gironde, in the 
admirable Petition et Me/noire d V Appui y presented by them to the Chamber of Deputies 
in 1828, that the quantity of wine annually produced in France amounts, at an average, 
to about 40,000,000 hectolitres, or 1,060, 000,000 gallons ; that its value is not less than 
from 800,000,000 to 1,000,000,000 francs, or from 82,000,000/. to 40,000,000/. sterling ; 
and that upwards of three millions of individuals are employed in its production. In 
some of the southern departments, it is of paramount importance. The population of 
the Gironde, exclusive of Bordeaux, amounts to about 450,000 individuals, of whom no 
fewer than 230,000 are supposed to be directly engaged in the cultivation of the vine. 

Here, then, is a branch of industry in which France has no competitor, which even 
now affords employment for about a tenth part of her population, and which is suscepti- 
ble of indefinite extension. She has, in this single article, the means of carrying on the 
most extensive and lucrative commerce. “ Be gouvernement Fran^ais,” says M. Chaptal, 
in his work Sur T Industrie Fran$aise, “ doit les plus grands encouragements ala culture 
des vignes, soit qu’il considcre ses produits relativement a la consommation interieure, 
soit, qu’il les envisage sous le rapport de notre commerce avec l’6tranger, dont il est en 
effet la base essentielle . ” 

But instead of labouring to extend this great branch of industry, government has 
consented to sacrifice it to the interests of the iron- founders, the cotton and linen manu- 
facturers, and the planters of Martinique and Guadaloupe 1 We do not, indeed, imagine 
that they were at all aware that such would be the eifect of their policy. Theirs is 
only one instance, among myriads that may be specified, to prove that ignorance in a 
ministry is quite as pernicious as bad intentions. The consideration, apparently not a 
very recondite one, that, notwithstanding the bounty of nature, wine was not gratuitously 
pxodticed in France, and could not, therefore, be exported except for an equivalent, 
would seem never to have occurred to the ministers of Louis XVIII. and Charles X. 
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But those whose interests were at stake, did not fail to apprise them of the hollowness 
of their system of policy. In 1822, when the project for raising the duties on sugar, 
iron, linens, &c. was under discussion, the merchants of Bordeaux, Naptes, Marseilles, 
and other great commercial cities, the silk manufacturers of Lyons, and the wine- 
growers of the Gironde, and some other departments, presented petitions to the Chambers, 
in which they truly stated, that it was a contradiction and an absurdity to attempt 
selling to the foreigner, without, at the same time, buying from him ; and expressed 
their conviction, that the imposition of the proposed duties would be fatal to the com- 
merce of France, and would consequently inflict a very serious injury on the wine- 
growers and silk manufacturers. These representations did not, however, meet with a 
very courteous reception. They were stigmatised as the work of ignorant and interested 
persons. The Chambers approved the policy of ministers; and in their ardour to extend 
and perfect it, did not hesitate deeply to injure branches of industry on which several 
millions of persons are dependent, in order that a few businesses, nowise suited to 
France, and the support of which costs her several rriillions a year, might be bolstered 
up and protected ! 

It is plain, had there not been some powerful counteracting cause in operation, that 
the exports of wine from France should have been very greatly augmented since the 
peace of 1815. The United States, Russia, Kngland, Frussia, and all those countries 
that have at all times been the great importers of French wines, have made prodigious 
advances in wealth and population since 1789; and, had the coftimercc with them not 
been subjected to injurious restrictions, there is every reason to think that their imports 
of French wine would have been much greater now than at any former period. So far, 
however, from this being the case, they have declined in a most extraordinary degree. 
This is proved beyond all question by the following extract from a report made to the 
Council General of the Gironde in 1 841 , and published by its orders and with its sanction. 

“ Previously to 1790, the wine trade at Bordeaux had an immense development. 
The books of our most ancient houses, transmitted down religiously from father to son, 
and the registries of our lands, prove that in the years preceding 1787 our exports had 
reached more than 100,000 tuns of wine, 10,000 casks of brandy, and 5,000 of vinegar. 
They also show that from 1,200 to 1,400 vessels from the north took large quantities of 
wine, in return for their national produce, which they easily disposed of amongst us. It 
was a most lucrative commerce, for we then sent 15,000 tuns to Prussia, 18,000 to 
Kngland and Ireland, 6,000 to Dantzic, 40,000 to Hamburg, Kubeck, and Bremen, 
15,000 to Holland, 7,000 to Sweden, 5,000 to Denmark and Norway, and 12,000 to 
Russia. But at that period we had not closed our frontiers to the produce of all these 
Rations — we received at moderate duties their woollens, linens, hemp, iron, wood, cattle, 
and other articles, the consumption of which was less expensive, and the quality better, 
than similar articles made at home, and forced on us by customs duties. At present, 
notwithstanding the rapid increase of commercial affairs, notwithstanding the new 
nations of America, the advantages of a more expeditious, certain, and economical 
navigation, the demands of nations increased in number and industry, and conse- 
quently more disposed to purchase for consumption, our commerce is declining in a 
most alarming manner. Authentic documents prove that, in 1899, our exports only 
reached 1,939 tuns to Kngland, 2,499 to Russia, 147 to Sweden, 342 to Norway, 2,964 
to Prussia, 612 to Denmark, 8,188 to the Hans Towns, and 7,621 to the Netherlands. 
Since then our exports have not increased, so that instead of 100,000 tuns at least 
taken by the north of Kurope from the department of the Gironde previously to 1 790, 
not more than 25, (XX) tuns are taken at present. Yet, the taste for wine and the neces- 
sity to use it, have not been weakened amongst the various nations ; but the exagger- 
ated duties with which its introduction has been loaded, only allow it to he consumed 
by the wealthy classes, who are everywhere the least numerous. These duties are 
established in retaliation of those which France lays on foreign productions. If the 
exportation of wine has diminished in so great a proportion, the cause must be 
sought in the protective system. When the variations in the exports of wine are 
attentively examined, and their decrease looked to since 1822, when this system attained 
its height, to 1840, it is impossible not to he struck with the fact that these variations 
are intimately connected with the system itself. 'Hie decrease in the exports of wine 
has followed the increased development of the protective system, and, therefore, we are 
forced to draw this conclusion, that it is this system which destroys our export trade. Yet 
foreign consumption is the most certain and most profitable for Bordeaux wines, and it 
is particularly in the markets of the north of Kurope and of Kngland that the wines of 
the finest quality which our department produces find purchasers. Let us, then, insist 
on the necessity of v re-opening these markets, which have been closed by the enormous 
amount of duties imposed by foreigners in reprisal of those laid by us on their pro- 
ducts. " 

Besides the injury inflicted on the wine trade by the prohibitive system of commercial 
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policy adopted in France, and the retaliatory measures it has provoked in other coun- 
tries, it has suffered severely from the octrois and other duties on internal consump- 
tion. But the depression, though felt everywhere, is greatest in the Gironde, which 
is especially dependent on its export trade. This is strikingly evinced by the large 
stocks of wine that remain in the hands of the growers and merchants, and by the 
fall in its price. This has, of course, reacted on the vineyards, many of which have 
become all but unsaleable ; and a stop has been put to every sort of improvement. Nor 
have matters been in the least amended during the current year : on the contrary, they 
seem to be gradually getting worse. Such is the poverty of the proprietors, that wine 
is now frequently seized and sold by the revenue officers in payment of arrears of taxes ; 
and such is at present the extent of the evil, that, in the course of this year, 18115, the 
committee of wine growers have applied to government for a loan of 2,000,000 francs to 
be applied to the payment of taxes due by the wine growers. 

Such are the effects of the restrictive system of policy on the wine trade of France, — 
on a branch of industry which, as Already seen, employs three millions of people. It is 
satisfactory, however, to observe, that the landowners and mordants are fully aware of 
the source of the misery in which they have been involved. They know that they are 
not suffering so much from hostile or vindictive measures on the part of foreigners, as 
from the blind and senseless policy of their own government ; that they are victims of 
an attempt to counteract the most obvious principles — to make France produce articles 
directly at home, which she might obtain from the foreigner in exchange for wine, 
brandy. Sac. at a third or a fourth part of the expense they now cost. They cannot 
export , because they are not allowed to import. Hence they do not ask 4b r bounties and^ 
prohibitions ; on the contrary, they disclaim all such quack nostrums ; and demand 
what can alone be useful to them, and beneficial to the country, — a free commercial 
system. And notwithstanding the powerful interests involved in the support of the 
prohibitive policy, we cannot doubt but that, in the end, they will be compelled to 
give way ; and that France, by opening her ports to a freer importation of foreign pro- 
ducts, will insure the proportional extension of her exports of wines, brandies, silks, and 
other products, which she can furnish more cheaply and of a better quality than any 
other country. It is reasonable to suppose, that the experience that has been afforded 
of the ruinous effects of the prohibitive system, and the more general diffusion of 
correct ideas with respect to the real sources of wealth, will at no distant period occasion 
the adoption of such changes in the commercial legislation of France, as may render it 
more conducive to her interest, and more in accordance with the spirit of the age. In- 
deed we incline to think that but for the unfortunate misunderstanding about the 
Turkish question, and the irritation thence arising, a commercial treaty on a compara- 
tively liberal footing would have been already entered into between France and this 
country ; and it is much to be wished that some such arrangement should speedily he 
completed. If, indeed, we were hostile to France, we should wish her to continue 
her present system, for it must effectually prevent her making any considerable progress 
either in manufactures or commerce ; but we disclaim being actuated by any such feel- 
ings. We are truly anxious for her prosperity, for her sake and our own ; for unless 
she be surrounded by Bishop Berkeley's wall of brass, whatever contributes to her well- 
being must, in some degree, redound to the advantage of her neighbours. 

“ Were such narrow and malignant politics to meet with success,” said Mr. IJuino, 
writing in the middle of the last century, and when the prosperity of others was gene- 
rally regarded with an evil eye, “we should reduce all our neighbouring nations to the 
same state of sloth and ignorance that prevails in Morocco and the coast of Barbary. 
But what would be the consequence ? They could send us no commodities ; they could 
take none from us: our domestic commerce itself would ^languish for want of emulation, 
example, and instruction ; and we ourselves should soon fall into the same abject con- 
dition to which wc had reduced them. I shall, therefore, venture to acknowledge, that 
not only as a man, but as a British subject, I pray for the flourishing commerce of Ger- 
many, Spain, Italy, and even France itself. I am, at least, certain that Great Britain, 
and all those nations, would flourish more, did their sovereign and ministers adopt 
such enlarged and benevolent sentiments towards each other.” — (j Essay on the Jealousy 
of Trade.') 

BOSTON, a commercial city of the United States, the capital of Massachusetts, and 
the largest town of New England, lat. 42° 23' N., long. 71° 4' W. Population, in 
1840, 83,707. The city is situated on a peninsula near the bottom of a large and deep 
bay, being surrounded on all sides by water, except on the south, where it is joined to 
the main land by the narrow isthmus called Boston Neck. But it communicates, by 
means of extensive wooden bridges, with Charleston on the north side of the bay, and 
with Dorchester on the south. Boston Bay is of great extent, and is studded with 
many islands. 'The plan, on the opposite side, will give a better idea of it than could 
be derived from any description. 
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Refartnee* to Plan. — A, outer light -house, 65 feet high, 
having a revolving light, alternately brilliant 40 and obscured 
2t i aectmcU. B, buoy cm the outward edge of the fthojil, ott 
Aldcrton Point. C, D, K, (ireat. Middle, and Outward 
Brewster's islands. F, George's Island. The passage for 
ships, lying between this island and the rocks on the opjvnjute 
side of I.oveU’s Island (G), being very narrow, it is, in eftect, 
the kev of the harbour ; and large sums have recently l>een 
pended on it* fortification. To the south of George's Island, 
and Hospital Island (H). is Nanta*ket road, where there is good 
anchorage. The outer harbour lies to the west of Lovell *(<») 
and George's (F) Islands, being separated from the inner har- 
bour by Castle IslandTM). and Governor’s Island (N). On the 
north end of Long Island (I) Is a harltour ftaetl light, 
high. K, Deer Island. L, Spectacle Island. O, Middle 
Ground, drv at J ebb. F, V pper and Middle Ground having, 
at ebb, only 5 feet water. O. Thomson's Island. K, Dor- 
Chester uenin«ula. S, Noodle Island. T, (’harlwton. 
▼emor's Island |N), Castle Island (M), and Noodle's Island (S), 
are all fortified. The course that a ship ought to steer is 
marked bv the dotted line, leading between the light-house 
and A Ulefton point, and between George's Island (F| ami 
Lovell's Island (ti). The soundings are laid down in fathoms 
at low water. 

Shipping. — According to the official accounts laid before 
Congress, 21st of July, ISI2, the registered, enrolled, and 
licensed tonnage l>elonglng to Boston in IS41 amounted to 
51*27, til W ten*, of which 60,759 tons were employed in the 
coasting trade, and 7,816 in the fisheries. 

Shipping Cktirges. — For an account of these, see Nhw York. 


How to enter the P.»rL In coming from the Atlantic, *. 
ship should bring the light-house to hear \V. by N. to W.N.W., 
anu run direct for it. The largest ships may pass it at within 
less than a cable’s length. If there he no pilot on townl, or 
the master be unacquainted with the harlxjur, or the wind be 
north-westerly, which is the most unfavourable for entering, 
she had better steer W. by S. for Nantask et roads, where she 
may anchor, and get a pilot. 

Mooring’, ,Vc. — Generally speaking, there is sufficient depth 
of water to enable the largest ships to come up to town nl all 
times of the tide. They u-ually moor alongside quays or 
wharfs, where they lie in perfect safety. There are in all about 
60 wharfs ; which, for the most part, are built on pile* f with a 
superstructure of stone and earth. The two principal are 
“ Long Wharf,” 550 yards in length ; and “ Central Wharf,” 
415 yards long by 50 in breadth, having a range of lofty brick 
stores and warehouses along Its whole length. 

Pilotage. — No particular place is specified at whirh vessel* 
must heave to for a pilot. But all v«-*sels, with the exception 
of coasters under 200 tons, and American vessels laden with 
plaster of I’aris from British America, if hailed by a pilot 
within ablaut 1^ mile of the outer light, must take hint on 
board, under a penalty of 50 dollars. If they have got within 
this distance before being hailed, the obligation to tide a pilot 
on board ceases. This regulation has obviously l>een dictated 
by a wish to have the pilots constantly on the alert ; it being 
supposed that masters not well acquainted with the bay will 
heave to to take one on buard, though they have got within the 
free limits. 


Tabic of the Rates of Pilotage on Outward and Inward bound Vessels in the Port of Boston. 


Outward. 




Inward. 




From Nov. 

. to May 1. 

From May 1. to Nov 


From Nov. 

1. to May 1. 

From 

May 

. to Nov. 

1- < 

Shijrt 

Dol. 

Ships 

Dol. 

Ships 

Dol. 

Ships 

Dol. 

Ships 

Dol. 

Ships 

Dol. 

Ships 

Dol. 

Ships 

I)o!. 

clr» K . 

jnr 

<lrwg. 

J*T 

drwtf. 

per 

drwg. 


d r v x . 

yer 

drwp. 

}*r 

drwi>. 

l*-r 

drw«. 

per 

W'aicr. 

root. 

Water. 

Foot. 

Water. 

Foot. 

\\ .iter. 

Foot. 

\\ a ter. 

Foot. 

Water 

hoot. 

Water 

foot. 

Water. 

root. 

7 ft. 

0'90 

17 ft. 

llo 

7 ft. 

tl-75 

17 ft. 

1 9 Hi 

7 n. 

1-15 

17 ft. 

1*7 

7 ft. 

110 

17 ft. 

1 35 

S 

O'Kl 

IS 

1-20 

8 

0-75 

IS 

TOO 

H 

1-15 

IS 

2-50 

8 

no 

18 

1-8H 

9 

O 90 

19 

1-30 

9 

0-75 

19 

1-25 

9 

1-45 

19 

2-75 

9 

1-10 

19 

l-HS 

10 

0*95 

20 

1 50 

10 

OHO 

20 

1*50 

10 

1 -56 

20 

3(10 

10 

1-20 

20 

l-ss 

11 

1 "OO 

21 

2'00 

11 

0'H.*> 

21 


11 

1-72 

21 

4-00 

11 

1-25 

21 

2 SO 

12 

105 

22 

2-50 

12 

0-90 

22 

2-00 

12 

1-77 

22 

4-00 

12 

l-3o i 

22 

3 (M) 

13 

110 

23 

2-75 

13 

0-95 

23 

2-25 

13 

1-77 

23 

4-00 

13 

1*35 

23 

5-00 

14 

110 

24 

2 75 

i II 

O 95 

21* 

2-2.5 

14 

1-87 

1 

4-00 

14 

1 -35 

24 

3.00 

15 

110 

25 

2-75 

15 

0-95 

25 

2-25 

15 

l‘H7 I 

25 

4-00 

14 

1 -55 

23 

3-00 

16 

1 10 



L 1 ^ 

0-95 j 




1-87 



1G 

1-3.5 




Careening, Store*, See Boston is a very favourable place for j for each immigrant, that he shall not become a charge upon 

careening and repairing ships. All kinds of supplies may be i the state for 5 years, or pay a commutation of 5 dollars on ac- 
had of the best quality and at moderate prices. j count of each individual. But this regulation does not apply 

Immigration. — The numberofimmigrantsarriving at Boston to immigrants having a reasonable amount of property ; the 
is not great, seldom exceeding I ,600 in a year. A city ordinance declaration of the foreign consuls as to this point is commonly 
directs that the masters of vessels bringing immigrants shall 1 acted upon, 
enter into a bond wiUi sureties to the amount of 200 dollars i 

Trade of Boston , See . — Boston has a very extensive trade with the southern states 
and with foreign countries, and is also one of the principal seats of the American fish- 
eries. She is wholly indebted to her southern neighbours, and principally to New 
York, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, for supplies of flour and wheat, and for large quan- 
tities of barley, maize, oatmeal, oats, Sec., as well as for cotton, tobacco, staves, rice, 
ike. Of these, the imports of Hour may amount, at an average, to about (>00,000 barrels 
a year ; all sorts of grain, to about 2,200,000 bushels; cotton, 1 10, OCX) bales ; staves, 
3,000,000, See. Her returns are made, partly in native raw produce, as beef, pork, 
lard, Sc c. ; partly and principally in the produce of her manufacturing industry, in which 
Massachusetts is decidedly superior to every other state in the Union ; and partly in 
the produce of her fisheries and foreign trade. At an average, Boston annually sends to 
the southern ports of the Union about 4.5,000 barrels of beef and pork ; 16.5,000 barrels 
mackerel, herrings, alewives, &c. : 20,000 quintals of dried and smoked fish ; 3,500,000 
pairs of boots and shoes; 600,000 bundles of paper; besides a very large amount of 
cotton and woollen manufactured goods, nails, ice, furniture, cordage, See. ; so as to 
leave a large balance in her favour. Her exports of native produce to foreign countries 
consist principal!^ of the same articles she sends to the southern states ; but she also 
exports a large amount of the foreign produce she had previously imported. The 
imports from abroad consist principally of cotton and woollen goods ; linens, canvas, &c. ; 
hardware, silks, sugar, tea, coffee, wines and brandy, spices, hides, indigo, dyewoods, See. 
The total imports from foreign countries into the state of Massachusetts in the year 
ending 30th of September, 1841, amounted to 20,318,003 dollars; while the exports of 
native produce, during the same year, amounted to only 7,397,692 dollars, and of native 
and foreign produce together, to 11,4 87,343 dollars ; the balance against Massachusetts 
being paid off by bills upon the southern states, to which she exports much more than 
she imports. New York alone is, in fact, supposed to be at all times indebted to Boston 
about 5,000,000 dollars. We subjoin some statements illustrative of the trade of 
Boston. 
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Flour. The quantity of Flour Imported Into Boston was — 

In 184* - 609,4 f*0 barls. In 1838 - 379,70* barls. 

1841 - 574,233 1837 - 423,240 

1840 - 619,2«i 1836 - 418,397 

1839 - 451,667 I 1835 - 408,516 

The imports of Flour In 1842 were derived as follow : — 
From New York ------ 140,739 barls 


Albany 

_ 

_ 

_ 


90,248 

Western Railroad 

• 



• 

100,000 

New Orleans 

„ 

. 


• 

96,833 

Fredericksburg - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

36,574 

Georgetown 

- 

• 

- 

- 

18,331 

Alexandria 





11,509 

Richmond 



- 

. 

8,014 

Other ports in Virginia 

- 

• 

- 

3,895 

Philadelphia 


_ 

- 

- 

53,481 

Baltimore 





46.744 

Hartford 





1,422 

Salem Mass 





911 

Portland 





484 

Wilmington, Delaware 

- 

- 

• 

275 


The imports of Coal In 1912 were derived 

From Philadelphia - - - - - 

Kondout ------ 

Kingston ------ 

Havre de Grace - - - - 

Other places - - - - - 


as follows : — 
Tons. Bush. 




— 

1,561 — 

709 121,800 


Total U. S. 


- 90,276 1 2 1 ,800 


Liverpool - 

Newcastle 

Hull 

Glasgow 

Ix>ndon - 

Sidney 

Plctou 

Cumberland 

Halifax 

St. John 

Dorchester 


2,070 

7,518 

690 

666 

70 


1,288 


6,780 

10,098 


40 

15 


Total barrels - - 609,460 


Total foreign - - 11,014 18,160 


Corn. — The quantity of Corn Imported into Boston was — 


In 1842 - 

1841 

1840 - 

1 S39 
1 838 - 

1 837 


Coi 

bush. 1,835,163 

— 2,0 (5,254 

— 1,868,431 

— 1,607,492 

— 1,574,038 

— 1,725,136 


Oats. 

393,174 

356,502 

437,948 

439,141 

443,657 

405,173 


Rye. 

38,416 

31,128 

48,026 

48,024 

102,473 

8G,391 


The imports of Com in 1841 were derived as follows : — 

Com. Oats. Rye. 
h. 36,733 


New Orleans - - bush. 36,733 

Charleston - - - — 3,000 

North Carolina - - — 71,594 

Fredericksburg - — 162,691 

Norfolk - - - — 160,870 

Rappahannock - - — 50,685 

Cither ports in Virginia — 83,114 

Baltimore - — 537,956 


- — 111 


1 tell 

Philadelphia 

New Jersey - - — 

New York - - - - 

Albany - - - — 

Ollier ports in New York — 
Ports in Connecticut — 

Rhode Island - — 

Massachusetts - - — 

New Hampshire - — 

Maine — 

Prime Edward Island — 

Total 


559,511 

50,645 

194,404 

12,792 

7,000 

500 

500 

1,300 


2,420 — 

1^590 — 

9,791 
31,360 
98,069 
29,058 
88,140 28,232 


700 

2,916 


5,091 

6,700 

2,000 

Too 
3,ooo 
GS.3G0 
7 ,323 


1,000 

1,000 


2,045,254 356,502 31,128 


Ire. — There were no fewer than 16 companies engaged in 
1841 in the business of shmping ice in Boston, for the southern 
parts of the Union, the Havannah, dtc. They formerly sold 
ice in New Orleans at 6 cents a pound, but now sell it at I cent, 
and by the consequent increase of consumption, and the pre- 
vention of melting, by the rapidity of the sale, they make 
4 dollars for 1 formerly. The ice is sawed into square blocks, 
not less than 12 inches thick, and is packed into vessels with 
straw and hay, lioietl with thin lumber made air-tight. One 
of these companies paid 7,000 dollars in 1841, for the straw 
and hay they used for packing. 

Shifting . — In 1839 there arrived in Boston 1553 ships 
from foreign parts, the customs revenue duty the same year 
being 3,212,189 dollars. The foreign arrivals in 1838 were as 
follows: — Ships and Barques 242, Brigs 506, Schooners 560, 
Galliots 4, Ketch 1. 


A merican 


- 831 | 

Spanish - 
Bremen - 

_ 

2 

English - 

- 

- 461 

_ 

1 

Sicilian - 

- 

7 

i Portuguese 

Danish 

_ 

1 

Dutch 

- 

3 

. 

1 

Swedish 
French - 

* 

3 

2 

Oldenburg 

- 

1 

Total in 1838 
1837 

1313 

1591 

1 Total in 18.36 - 
| 1835 - 

1452 

1302 



Coastwise arrivals In 1838, See Ships and Barques 106, 

Brigs 602, Schooners 3,037, sloops, 273. 

Total in 1838 - 4018 1 Total in 1836 - 3944 

1837 - 4000 I 1834 - 3879 

The above list does not include wood and lumber Coasters 
and Ashing vessels, of which some thousands arrive annually. 
It contains such only as are recorded on the Merchants* Hall 
News Room Books. 


Imports of Tea, Cotton, Coal, Salt, Coffee, and Sugar. 


Years. 

Tea. 

Cotton. 

Coal. 

Salt. 

Coffee. 

Sugar. 


Chests. 

linlcs. 

Hush. 

Stanti. Hush. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1835 - 

1 67 ,906 

80.709 

525,993 

795,247 

— 

— 

— 

1 836 - 

215,000 

82,885 

1 ,036,81 15 

573,68 i 

— 

■ ■ 

, . . 

1837 - 

197,804 

82,684 

1, 739,145 

1,052,008 




1838 - 

183,220 

96,636 

1,072,692 

1,108,015 

■ 


■ . - 

1839 - 

118,000 

94,350 

1,292,517 

601,958 

— 

White. 

Brown. 

1840 - 

254 ,01 X) 

136,357 

1,507,710 

1,206,25.5 

- 

9,70-1,821 

29,978,674 

1841 - 

113,152 

131 ,860 


537,300 

1*2,245,390 

11,252,061 

31 ,990,342 

1842 - 


119,670 


- 

i8,608,()40 

8,695,237 

29,541,675 


Hanks. — An Account of the Names, Capitals, Shares, and other principal Circumstances in the Con- 
dition of the Boston Banks in 1841 . — (From Hazard's Register, vol. v. p. 271. and p. 302.) 


Banks. 

Capital. 

Amount 

of 

Shares. 

Number 
of Shares. 

A mount 
of Dividend 
in 1841. 

Rate per cent, 
of Dividend 
in 1841. 

Average Market 
Price August 
1811. 






Dollars. 


Dollars. 



Atlantic 



• 

500,000 

1(H) 

5,000 

30,000 

6 per cent. 

94 per cent 

Atlas* 




500,000 

loo 

5,000 

25,000 


944 

Boston 

- 

. 

- 

600,000 

50 

12,000 

4 2,000 

7 

54 per sh. 

City 


_ 


1 ,000,(810 

1O0 

10,000 

- 


94 per cent. 

, Columbian 

. 

• 

. 

500,000 

100 

5,000 

- 

* 

104} 

Eagle 

- 

- 

• 

500,000 

100 

5,000 

32,500 

64 

103 

Freeman’s - 

• 

- 

• 

150, (KM) 

100 

1,500 

10.5(H) 

7 

95 

Globe 

• 



1,000, (MM) 

lOO 

10,(K>0 

60,000 

6 

104 

Granite 

_ 

- 

- 

500,<MM) 

lOO 

6,000 

30,000 

6 

90 


- 


• 

5<X),(MH) 

11)0 

5,000 

30,000 

6 

103 

Market 

• 

- 

- 

560.<M)<) 

70 

8,000 

19,600 

34 

62} per sh. 

M assaebusetts 

• 

- 

• 

800,000 

250 

3.2(H) 

48,000 

6 

lOO percent. 





150,000 

100 

1 ,5<X) 



90 





2,000,000 

lOO 

20,000 

140,000 

7 

104 





l,()O0,(H)0 

100 

10,000 

60,000 

6 

103 

North - 

- 


- 

750,000 

100 

7,500 

37,600 

5 

90 

Shawmut - 

- 

• 

- 

500,000 

100 

5,000 

30,(H)0 

6 

90 

Shoe and Leather Dealers 

- 

• 

500,000 

100 

5,000 

35,000 

7 

1 031 



_ 

• 

500,000 

100 

5,000 

20,000 

4 

80* 

Stale 

• 

- 

- 

1,800,000 

60 

30,000 

67 ,500 

31 

58} per sh. 

Suffolk 

- 

- 

- 

1 ,000,000 

lOO 

10,000 

80,000 

8 

1 20 per cent. 

Traders 




500,000 

100 

5,000 

15,000 

3 

88 


• 

• 

- 

500,000 

100 

5,000 

30,000 

6 

99 


- 

• 

- 

800,000 

100 

8,000 

48,000 

6 

104 

Washington 

** 

• 


500,000 

lOO 

5,000 

27,500 

5} 

93 


Totals 

- 

17,610,000 

! 

1 101,700 

1 918,100 

1 Av. 5*213 



Insurance Companies. — Insurance, both fire and marine. Is 
carried on to a great extent by joint-stock companies, and to 
some extent also by Individuals. The stocks of the different 
Insurance companies amounted In 1839 to 6,450,000 dollars. 
Only one company is established for Insurance upon lives. The 
dividends paid by the different companies varied, at an average 
of the previous 5 years, from 34 to 26} per cent. 

Credit. — Foreign goods are frequently sold for ready money. 


but more usually at a credit of from 3 todB months : average 
length of credit, 6 months ; but on iron anasome other articles 
12 months* credit is given. Discount for ready money at the 
rate of 6 j>er cent, per annum. 

Commission The rates of commission are arbitrary, vary- 

ing from 2 to 5, and sometimes ( del credere included) to 7} pur 
cent. On small accounts, and West India goods, 5 per cent, 
is usually charged. The ordinary rate may be taken at 2} per 
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cwt ; but competition la bo great, that commission merchants 
may bo found who will transact business on almost any terms. 
Sometimes whole cargoes are sold by brokers on an ji^reemont 
to receive a specific sum in lieu of commission and broker- 

^Manc^. — In Massachusetts, and throughout New England, 


the dollar passes at fi«. t so that the pound sterling = If. fis. Rd . 
Boston currency. — (For further particulars ns to Mtmey, 
H'rtrM*, Measures, &c. see Naw York.) 

We hare derived these details partly from official and partly 
from private information : hut principally ftotn tables uud 
statements obtained from Boston. 


BOTARGO, called in Provence Bouargves , a sausage made on the shores of the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea, of the roe of the mullet. The best comes from Tunis 
and Alexandria. 

BOTTLES (Fr. Bouteilles , Gcr. Bouteillen ; It. Bottiglie, Fiaschi ; Rus. Bui til ki ; 
Sp. Botellas ), glass vessels for holding liquids, too well known to require any description. 
They are exported in coiRsiderable quantities. The duty of 8s. a cwt. on bottle glass, 
like the duties on other descriptions of glass, is both oppressive in amount, and is imposed 
and collected in the most vexatious manner. The manufacture has declined considerably 
since 1 8 L 26. — (For further details, see Glass.) 

BOTTOMRY and RESPONDENTIA. — Bottomry, in commercial navigation, is 
a mortgage of the ship. The owner or captain of a ship is, under certain circumstances, 
authorised to borrow money, either to fit her out so as to enable her to proceed on her 
voyage, or to purchase a cargo for the voyage, pledging the keel, or bottom of the ship 
(a part for the whole), in security for payment. In bottomry contracts it is stipulated, 
that if the ship be lost in the course of the voyage, the lender shall lose his whole 
money ; but if the ship arrive in safety at her destination, the lender is then entitled to 
get back his principal, and the interest agreed upon, however much that interest may 
exceed the legal rate. — ( Black . Com. book ii. c. 30.) The extraordinary hazard run 
by the lenders of money on bottomry, who, in fact, become adventurers in the voyage, 
has been held, in all countries, as justifying them in stipulating for the highest rate 
of interest. 


When the loan is not on the ship, but on the goods laden on board, which, from their nature, must he 
sold or exchanged in the course of the voyage, the borrower's personal responsibility is then the prin- 
cipal security for the performance of the contract, which is therefore called respondentia. In this con- 
sists the principal cl i (Terence between bottomry and respondentia. The one is a loan U|K>n the ship, the 
other upon the goods. The money is to he repaid to the lender, with the marine interest, upon the safe 
arrival of the ship, in the one case, and of the goods in the other. In all other respects, theso contracts 
are nearly the same, and are governed by the same principles. In the former, the shin and tackle, being 
hypothecated, are liable, as well as the person of the borrower ; in the latter, the lender has, in general, 
only the personal security of the borrower. 

This contract, which must always be in writing , is sometimes made in the form of a deed poll, called a 
bill of bottomry, executed by the borrower ; sometimes in the form of a bond or obligation, with a 
penalty. Blit whatever may be its form, it must contain the names of the lender and the borrower, those 
of the ship and the master; (he* sum lent, with the stipulated marine interest; the voyage proposed, 
with the c ommencement and duration of the risk w hich the lender is to run. It must show whether the 
money is lent upon the ship, or upon goods on board, or on both ; and every other stipulation and agree- 
ment which tike parties may think proper to introduce into the contract. — (See the Forms at the end of 
this artic !e. ) 

“ It is obvious,” says Lord Tenterden, “ that a loan of money upon bottomry, while it relieves the 
owner from many of the perils of a maritime adventure, deprives him also of a great part of the profits 
of a successful voyage ; and, therefore, in the place of the owners' residence, whero they may exercise 
their own judgment upon the propriety of borrowing money in this manner, the master of the ship is, 
by the maritime law ot all states, precluded from doing it, so as to bind the interest of his owners, with- 
out their consent. With regard to a foreign country, the rule appears to be, that if the master of a vessel 
has occasion for money to repair or victual his ship, or for any other purpose necessary to enable him to 
complete the enterprise in which she Is engaged ; whether the occasion arises from any extraordinary 
peril or misfortune, or from the ordinary course of the adventure ; he may, if he cannot otherwise obtain 
ft, borrow money on bottomry at marine interest, and pledge the ship, and the freight to be earned in the 
voyage, for repayment at the termination of the voyage. When this is done, the owners arc never per- 
sonally responsible. The remedy of the lender is against the master of the ship.” — {Fata of Shipping, 
part ii. c. 3.) 

In bottomry and respondentia bonds, the lender receives the whole of his principal and interest, or 
nothing ; he is not answerable for general or particular average* ; nor will any loss by capture, 4f sub- 
sequently recaptured, affect his claim. In this respect our law differs from that of France {Code de Com- 
merce, art. 330.) and most other countries : the lenders on bottomry bonds being there subject to average, 
as our underwriters upon policies of insurance. No loss can void a bottomry contract, unless a total 
loss, proceeding from a peril of the sea, during the voyage, and within the time specified by the contract. 
If the loss happen through any default or act of the owners or master, to which the lender was not privy, 
he may still recover. 

There is no restriction by the law of England as to the persons to whom money may be lent on bot- 
tomry or at respondentia, except in the single case of loans on the ships of foreigners trading to the East 
Indies, which are forbidden by the 7 Geo. 1. stnt. 1. c. 21. § 2. 

It does not, however, appear to be necessary, in order to enable the master of a ship In a foreign port 
to obtain money for her repair, outfit, See., tnat the contract pledging the vessel in security of tne debt 
should be in the nature of a bottomry bond. Provided the person who advances the money do not choose 
to take upon himself the risk of the ship’s return, and do not stipulate for maritime interest, " there 
seems,” says Lord Tcnterdcn, “ to be no reason why the master should not pledge both the ship and the 
personal credit of the owner.” And in the case of money advanced in this way to refit a ship In distress 

at Jamaica, which was captured on the voyage home, the lender recovered {Law qf Shipping, part. ii. 

c. 3.) 

Bottomry contracts were well known to the ancients. At Athens, the rate of interest was not fixed 
by law ; but the customary rate seems to have been about 12 per cent. But when money was lent for a 
voyage, upon the security of the ship and cargo, the interest, on account or the superior risk encountered 
by the lender ^pas in most cases much higher. In voyages to the Taurica Chersonesus and Sicily, it 
was sometimes as high as 30 percent, — {Anacharsis's Travels, vol. iv. p.369. Eng. trans.) By the 


* Mr. SerjeAnt Marshall doubts this ; but it was so decided by the Court of King's Bench in Jovce v. 
Williamson , B. K. Mich. 23 Geo. 3. 
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Rhodian law, tho exaction of such high interest as is usual in bottomry was declared to be illegal, unless 
the principal was really exposed to the dangers of the sea. — ( Boeckh't Public Economy of Athens, vol. i. 
p. 177. Eng. trans.) This principle was adopted by tho Romans, who gave to bottomry interest the 
name of nautigum feenus ; and has been transferred from the Roman law into all modern codes. 

“ Formerly,” says Mr. Serjeant Marshall, “ the practice of borrowing money on bottomry and respon- 
dentia was more general in this country than it is at present. The immense capitals now engaged in 
every branch of commerce render such loans unnecessary ; and money is now seldom borrowed in this 
manner, but by. the masters of foreign ships who put into our ports in need of pecuniary assistance to 
refit, to pay their men, to purchase provisions, &c. Sometimes officers and others belonging to ships 
engaged in long voyages, wno have the liberty of trading to a certain extent, with the prospect of great 
profit, but without capitals of their own to employ in such trade, take up money on respondentia to make 
their investments ; but oven this, as I am informed, is now not very frequently done in this country.*’ 

The term bottomry has sometimes been incorrectly applied to designate a contract, by tho terms of 
which the ship is not pledged as a security, but the repayment of money, with a high premium for the 
risk, is made to depend upon the success of the voyage. This, however, is plainly a loan upon a parti- 
cular adventure, to be made by a particular ship, and not a loan upon the ship, and, of course, tho lender 
has only the personal security of the borrower for the duo performance of the contract. And it seems 
that loans have sometimes been made in this manner, and probably also with a pledge of the ship itself, 
to an amount exceeding the value of the borrower’s interest in the ship ; and such a contract is still legal 
in this country in all cases, except the case of ships belonging to British subjects bound to or from the 
East Indies ; as to which it is enacted (10 Geo. 2. c. 37. § 5.), 

“ That ail sums of money lent on bottomry or at respondentia upon any ship or ships belonging to his 
Majesty’s subjects, bound to or from the East Indies, shall be lent only on the ship, or on the merchan- 
dise or effects laden, or to be laden, on board of such ship, and shall be so expressed in the condition of 
the bond, and the benefit of salvage shall be allowed to the lender, his agents or assigns, w'ho alone shall 
have a right to make assurance on the money so lent; Rnd no borrower of money on bottomry or at 
respondentia as aforesaid, shall recover more on any assurance than the value of his interest on tho ship, 
or m the merchandises and effects laden on board of such ship, exclusive of the money so borrowed ; and 
in case it shall appear that the value of his share in the ship, or in the merchandises and elfects laden on 
board, doth not amount to the full sum or sums he hath borrowed as aforesaid, such borrower shall be 
responsible to the lender for so much of the money borrowed as he hath not laid out on the ship, or mer- 
chandises laden thereon, in the proportion the money not laid out shall bear to the whole money leut, 
notwithstanding the ship and merchandises be totally lost.” 

Lord Tcnterden says that this statute was introduced for the protection of the trade of the East India 
Company ; and its rules must be complied with in the case of bottomry by tho masters of ships trading 
to the East Indies. 

For a further discussion of this subject, see Abbott on the Law of Shipping , part ii. c. 3.; Marshall on 
Insurance , book ii. ; and Park on Insurance, c. 21. 


I. Form qf a Bottomry Bond. 

KNOW ALL MEN by these presents. That I, A. B., commander and two-thirds owner of the ship 
Exeter, for myself and C.T>., remaining third-owner of the said ship, am held and firmly bound unto 
E. F. in the penal sum of two thousand pounds sterling, for the payment of which well and truly to be 
made unto the said E. F., his heirs, executors, administrators, or assigns, I hereby bind myself, my heirs, 
executors, and administrators, firmly by these presents. In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and seal, this 14th day of December, in the year of our Lord 1796. 

Whereas the above bound A.B. hath taken up and received of the,.said E. F. the full and just sum of 
one thousand pounds sterling, which sum is to run at respondentia on the block and freight of the ship 
Exeter, whereof the said A. ll. is now master, from the port or road of Bombay cm a voyage to the port 
of London, having permission to touch, stay at, and proceed to all ports and places within the limits of 
the voyage, at the rate or premium of twenty-five per cent. (25 per cent.) for the voyage. In consider- 
ation whereof usual risks of the seas, rivers, enemies, fires, pirate's, Ac. are to be on account of the said 
E. F . And lor the further security of the said E. F. the said A. II. doth l»y these presents mortgage and 
assign over to the said E. F., his heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns, the said ship Exeter, and 
her freight, together with all her tackle, apparel, Ac. And it Is hereby declared, that the said ship Exeter 
and her freight is thus assigned over for the security of the respondentia taken up by the said A . B., and 
shall be delivered to no other use or purpose whatever until payment of this bond is first made, with the 
premium that may become due thereon. 

Now the Condition of this obligation is such, that if the above bound A. B., his heirs, executors, or 
administrators, shall and do well and truly pay, or cause to be paid, unto the said E. F. or his attorneys 
in lAmdon legally authorised to receive the same, their executors, administrators, or assigns, the full and 
just sum of sterling, being the principal of this bond, together with the premium which shall 

become due thereon, at or before the expiration of ninety days after the safe arrival of the said ship Exeter 
at her moorings in the river Thames , or in case of the loss of the said ship Exeter , such an average as by 
custom shall have become due on the salvage, then this obligation to be void and of no effect, otherwise 
to remain in full forco and virtue. Having signed to three bonds of the same tenor and date the ohe of 
which being accomplished, tho other two to be void and of no effect. 

A.B. for self \ f . 
and C.D.* j 

Signed, sealed, and delivered, w r here no stamped 7 G. H. 
paper is to be had, in the presence of 3 f- AT. 


* In this bond the occasion of borrowing the money is not expressed, but the money was in reality 
borrowed to refit the ship, which, being on a voyage from Bengal to London, was obliged to put back to 
Bombay to repair. See The Exetkh, Whitford , 1 Rob. A. It. 176. The occasion therefore of borrowing 
the money gave tho lender tho security of the entire interest of the ship. But this bond, although 
expressed to be executed by the master for himself and the other part-owner, would not bind the other 

J iart-owner personally, unless he had by a previous deed authorised the master to execute such a bond for 
urn ( Abbott on the Law of Shipping , part ill. c. 1. $ 2.) 


II. Form qf a Bottomry Bill . 

TO ALL MEN TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS SHALL COME. I ,A. B„ of Bengal, mariner, 
part-owner and master of the ship called the Exeter , of the burden of five hundred tons and upwards, 
now riding at anchor in Table Bay , at the Cape of Good Hope, send greeting : 

Whereas I, the said A. B., part-owner and .master of the aforesaid ship, called the Exeter, now in 
prosecution of a voyage from Bengal to the port of London, having put into Table Bay for the purpose 
of procuring provision and other supplies necessary for the continuation and performance M the voyage 
aforesaid, am at this time necessitated to take up upon the adventure of the said ship, calleffthe Exeter , 
the sum of one thousand pounds sterling monies of Great Britain , for getting the said ship to sea, and 
furnishing her with provisions and necessaries for the said voyage, which sum C. D. of the Cape qf Good 
Hope , master attendant, hath at my request lent unto me, and supplied me with, at tho rate of twelve 
hundred and twenty pounds sterling for the said one thousand pounds, b^ng at the rate of one hundred 
and twenty-two pounds for every hundred pounds advancedr as aforesaid, during the voyage of the said 
ship from Table Bay to London . Now know ye, that I, the said A. B. t by theso presents, do, for me. 



BOUNTY. 

mfr e&tttutor » W&A adwrtnUtfator*, covenant and grant to and with tYie sa\d C.L. that the %aML Ihlp xhaVi, 
Wb Mlt jirst convoy which shall offer for England after the date of these presei\tv*&tt and depart for 
the port of London $ there to finish the voyage aforesaid. And I, the said A.B. , In ^consideration of the 
sum of one thousand pounds sterling to me in hand paid by the said C. D. at and before' Uie sealing and 
delivery of these presents, do hereby bind myself, hty heirs, executors, and administrators, my goods and 
chattels, and particularly the said ship, the tackle and apparel of the same, and also the freight of the 
said 6hip, which is or shall become due for the aforesaid voyage from Bengal to the’ port of London , to 
pay unto the said C. Z>., his executors, administrators, or assigns, the sum of twelve hundred and twenty 
pounds of lawful British money, within thirty days next after the safe arrival of Che said ship at the port 
of London from the same intended voyage. 

Attn 1, the said A.B., do. for me, my executors and administrators, covenant and grant to and with 
'the said C. D., his executors and administrators, by these presents, that I, the said A. JJ., at the time of 
sealing and delivering of these presents, am a true and lawful part-owner and master of, the said ship, 
and have power and authority to charge and engage the said ship with her freight as aforesaid, and that 
the Said ship, with her freight, shall, at all times after the said voyage, be liable and chargeable for the 
p&ymeut of the &*id twelve hundred and twenty pounds , according to the true intent and meaning of these 
presents. 

And lastly, it is hereby declared and agreed by and between the said parties to these presents, that In 
case the said ship shall be lost, miscarry, or be cast away before her arrival at the said port of London 
from the said intended voyage, that then the pavment of the said twelve hundred and twenty pounds shall 
not be demanded, or be recoverable by the said C. D., his executors, administrators, or assigns, but shall 
cease and determine, and the loss thereby be wholly borne and sustained by the said C. D., nis executors 
and administrators, and that then and from thenceforth every act, matter, and thing herein mentioned 
on the part and behalf of the said A. B. shall be void ; any thing herein contained to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

In witness whereof the parties have interchangeably set their hands and seals to four 
bonds of this tenor and date, one of which being paid, tne others to be null and void. 

At the Cape qf Good Hope % this 15th day of November , in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty. 


Witness, 


cE. F. 
AG.H. 
Li.k. 


A.B . 


(l. s.) 


BOUNTY, a term used in commerce and the arts, to signify a premium paid by 
government to the producers, exporters, or importers of certain articles, or to those who 
employ ships in certain trades. 

1. Bounties on production are most commonly given in the view of encouraging the 
establishment of some new branch of industry ; or they are intended to foster and extend 
a branch that is believed to be of paramount importance. In neither case, however, is 
their utility very obvious. In all old settled and wealthy countries, numbers of indi- 
viduals are always ready to embark in every new undertaking, if it promise to be really 
advantageous, without any stimulus from government : and if a branch of industry, 
already established, be really important and suitable for the country, it will assuredly be 
prosecuted to the necessary extent, without any encouragement other than the natural 
demand for its produce. 


2. Bounties on Exportation and Importation It is enacted by the 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 52., that a merchant 

or exporter claiming a bounty or drawback on goods exported must make oath that they have been 
actually exported, and have not been re-landed, and are not intended to be re-landed, in any part of the 
United Kingdom, or in the Isle of Man (unless entered for the Isle of Man), or in the islands of Faro or 
Ferro ; and it is further enacted, that if any goods cleared to be exported for a bounty or drawback shall 
Hot be duly exported to parts beyond the seas, or shall be re-landed in any part of the United Kingdom, 
or in the islands of Faro or Ferro, or shall be carried to the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, AUlcrney, Sark, 
or Man (.not having been duly entered, cleared, and shipped for exportation to such islands), such goods 
shall be forfeited, together with the ship or ships employed in re-landing or carrying them ; and any 
person by whom or by whose orders or means such goods shall have been cleared, re-landed, or carried, 
shall forfeit a sum equal to treble the value of such goods. — ^ ( 87 — 1)5. 

S. Policy of Bounties. — It was formerly customary to grant bounties on the export- 
ation of various articles ; but the impolicy of such practice is now very generally admitted. 
It is universally allowed that bounties, if they be given at all, should be given only to 
the exporters of such commodities as could not l>e exported without them. But it is 
plain that, by granting a bounty in such cases, we really tax the public, in order to supply 
the foreigner with commodities at less than they cost. A. has a parcel of goods which 
he cannot dispose of abroad for less than 110/. ; but they will fetch only 100/. in the 
foreign market ; and he claims and gets a bounty of 10/. to enable him to export them. 
Such is the mode in which bounties on exportation uniformly operate ; and to suppose 
that they can be a means of enriching the public , is equivalent to supposing that a shop- 
keeper may *be enriched by selling his goods for less than they cost ! 

But however injurious to the state, it has been pretty generally supposed that bounties 
on exportation are advantageous to those who produce and export the articles on which 
they are paid. But the fact is not so. A trade that cannot be carried on without the 
aid of a bounty, must be a naturally disadvantageous one. Hence, by granting it, 
individuals are tempted to engage or continue in businesses which are necessarily very 
insecure, and are rarely capable of being rendered lucrative ; at the same time that they 
are prevewed, by trusting to the bounty, from making those exertions they naturally 
would have made, had they been obliged to depend entirely on superior skill and industry 
for the sale of their produce. The history of all businesses carried on in this country by 
the aid of bounties, prove*, that they are hardly less disadvantageous to those engaged in 
them than to the public. 
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The truth of these remarks has been acknowledged by government. The bounty on 
the exportation of corn was repealed in 1815; and the bounties on the exportation of 
linen and several other articles ceased in 1 880. , 

4. Bounties on Shipping have principally been paid to the owners of vessels engaged 
in the fishery, and their influence will be treated of under the articles Herring Fishery 
and Whale Fishery. 

For an account of the bounties that still exist, sec the article Tariff. 

BOX-WOOD (Ger. Buchsbaum ; Hu. Palmhout ; Fr. Buis ; It. Busso , Bosso, Bos- 
solo\ the wood of the box tree ( Buxus sempervirens ), growing wild in several places in 
Great Britain. This tree was greatly admired by the ancient Rom|ps, and has been 
much cultivated in modern times, on account of the facility with whicn it is fashioned 
into different forms. Box is a very valuable wood. It is of a yellowish colour, close- 
grained, very hard, and heavy ; it cuts better than any other wood, is susceptible of a 
very fine polish, and is very durable. In consequence, it is much used by turners, and 
mathematical and musical instrument makers. It is too heavy for furniture. It is the 
only wood used by the engravers of wood-cuts for books; and provided due care be ex- 
ercised, the number of impressions that may he taken from a box-wood cut is very great. 
In France, box- wood is extensively used for combs, knife-handles, and button moulds ; 
and sometimes, it has been said, as a substitute for hops in the manufacture of beer. The 
value of the box-wood sent from Spain to Paris is reported to amount to about 10,000 fr. 
a year. In 1815, the box trees eut down on Box-hill, near Dorking in Surrey, pro- 
duced upwards of 10,000/. They are now, however, become very scarce in Kngland. 
Previously to 1887 the duty on box-wood was quite oppressive, being 51. a ton if brought 
from a foreign country, and 1/. a ton if from a British possession ; but it was then 
reduced to 10 a. a ton without reference to origin. In 1841 this duty produced 554/., 
showing that 1108 tons had been entered for consumption. In 1842 the duty on box- 
wood from a British possession was reduced to 2s. 6d. a ton. Turkey box-wood sells in 
the .London market for from 1/. lOs. to 8/. 1 5s. a ton, duty included. 

BRAN, the thin skins or husks of corn, particularly wheat, ground, and separated 
from the corn by a sieve or boulter. 

BRANDY (Ger. Brantewein ; Du. Brandewyn ; Fr. Eau de vie, Brandevin ; It. 
Af/uarzente ; Sp. Aguardiente ; Port. Aguardente ; Rus. Wino ; Lat. Vinum adustum') y a 
spirituous and inflammable liquor, obtained by distillation from wine and the husks of 
grapes. It is prepared in most of the wine countries of Europe ; but the superiority of 
French Brandy is universally admitted. The latter is principally distilled at Bordeaux, 
Rochelle, Cognac, the Isle de Rhe, Orleans, Nantes, and in Poitou, Touraine, and 
Anjou. That of Cognac is in the highest estimation. 

Wines of all descriptions, but chiefly those that are strong and harsh ( pousses ), are 
used in the manufacture of brandy. The superior vintages, and those that have most 
flavour, are said to make the worst brandy. It is naturally clear and colourless. The 
different shades of colour which it has in commerce, arise partly from the casks in which, 
it is kept, but chiefly from the burnt sugar, saunders wood, and other colouring matter 
intentionally added to it by the dealers. It is said that the burnt sugar gives mellowness 
to the flavour of the liquor, and renders it more palatable. 

The art of distillation is believed to have been first discovered by the Arabians. From 
a passage in the Pest amentum IVovissinnan of the famous Raymond Lully, who flourished 
in the thirteenth century, it would appear that the production of brandy and alcohol from 
wine was familiar to his contemporaries. — (p. 2. edit. Argent . 1571.) But the practice 
docs not appear to have been introduced into France till 1818. — ( he Grand d' A us si Fie 
prive de Francois, t. iii. p. G4. ) When first introduced, brandy or burnt wine ( vinum 
adust um ) appears to have been used principally as an antiseptic and restorative medi- 
cine ; and the most extravagant panegyrics were bestowed on its virtues. It was 
described as a sovereign remedy in almost all the disorders of the human frame ; it was 
commended for its efficacy in comforting the memory, and strengthening the reasoning 
powers; it was extolled, in short, as the elixir of life, and an infallible preservative 
of youth and beauty ! — ( Henderson's Hist, of Wine , p. 24.) Dr. Henderson says that 
the experience of hater times has shown how little this eulogy was merited ; but in this 
he is contradicted by Burke, who maintains, with equal eloquence and ingenuity, that 
“the alembic has been a vast benefit and blessing.” — ( Thoughts and Hetails on Scarcity , 
p. 4L) 

Brandy formed, for a lengthened period, a prominent article in the exports of France ; 
few ships sailing from Bordeaux, Rochelle, or Nantes, without taking a certain quantity 
of it on board ; but of late years there has been an extraordinary falling off in the 
exports of brandy as well as of wine. We subjoin — 
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Account of the Quantities and Values of the Brandy exported from Franco during each of the 10 Years 
ending with 1839, to the United Kingdom and to all Countries. 


Years. 

To the United Kingdom. 

To all Countries. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1*30 

1K3I - 
185* - 

1833 

1834 - 

1835 , 

1836 - - 1 

1*37 - - 

18X8 - 

1839 

Litre*. 

9,0*8,140 

6.936,719 

1 3,569,445 
10.857.676 
7,8*9.366 

6,51 *.650 
7,179,544 

8,903 ,*36 
7,410,510 

5, *34, *89 

Fra « c*. 

8,164,071 

5,480,000 

1 *,*08,900 
9.V30.760 
6,654,956 

5, *'26, 1*0 
5,939,1*3 

4. 783,* 11 
6,00*2,613 
4,187.431 

Litre*. 

17,913,336 

14,13*2,788 

*3,787,73* 

**,089.9*6 

16,1 46, *80 
1S,45S,**4 
19,991,396 
18,838,909 
*0,609,714 
15,418,655 

Franc*. 

15, 337, *80 

1 1,960,000 
VO,73*,6X4 
18,7aS,lHO 
13,71*. 700 
11,937,883 

16, *6*, 194 
14,9*8,81 1 
16,608,437 
1*2,393,509 

Totals 

80,463,575 

67,877, *15 

187,386,960 

155,636,61 8 

A vernge of 1 0 year* 

8,046,3574 

6,787,7*14 

18,738,696 

15.563,661^ 

A tit an* of the 10 yean* in\ 
imp. gallons J 

1,771,155 


4,1*4,740 | 



Duties on Brandy in Great Britain and Ireland. Quantities consumed. — In nothing, 
perhaps, has the injurious operation of oppressive duties been so strikingly exemplified 
as in the case of brandy. At the latter end of the seventeenth century, when the duty 
on brandy did not exceed 91. a tun, the imports into Kngland amounted to about 6',(XX) 
tuns, or 1,512,000 gallons — ( Historical and Political Remarks on the Tariff of the lute 
Treaty , 1786, p. 118.); whereas at present, notwithstanding our vast increase in wealth 
and population since the period referred to, we do not import so much brandy as we did 
then ! Nor is this extraordinary circumstance to be ascribed to any preference on the 
part of the public to other beverages, but is wholly owing to the exorbitant duties with 
which brandy is loaded. The price of brandy in bond varies, at this moment, accord- 
ing to quality, from 8s. to 5s. a gallon (Imperial measure), while the duty is no less than 
22s. lO/. Had the imposition of such a duty taken away the taste for brandy, it would 
liave been comparatively innocuous. But it has done no such thing. Its only effect 
has been to convert a trade, that might otherwise have been productive of the most ad- 
vantageous results, into a most prolific source of crime and demoralisation. The tempta- 
tion to smuggle, occasioned by the exorbitancy of the duty, is too overpowering to be 
counteracted by the utmost penalties of the law. All along the coasts of Kent and 
Sussex, and the districts most favourably situated for running spirits , almost the whole 
of the labouring population are every now and then withdrawn from their ordinary em- 
ployments, to engage in smuggling adventures. The efforts of the revenue officers to 
seize foreign brandy and geneva have in innumerable instances been repelled by force. 
Bloody anti desperate contests have, in consequence, taken place. Many individuals who, 
but for this fiscal scourge, would have been industrious and virtuous, have become idle, 
predatory, and ferocious ; they have learned to despise the law, to execute summary 
vengeance on its officers ; and are influenced by a spirit that has been, and may be, 
turned to the most dangerous purposes. 

Neither can it be truly said that this miserable system is upheld for the sake of re- 
venue. On the contrary, it is easy to show that, besides the other mischievous effects it 
entails on the public, it occasions the loss of at least 1 ,000,000/. a year. In 1786, Mr. Pitt, 
by a wise and politic measure, took 50 per cent, from the duty on brandy and geneva ; 
(the duty on the latter has been for a lengthened period the same as that on brandy ;) 
and instead of beiqg diminished, the revenue was increased. In 1790, when the duty on 
brandy and geneva was 5s. the wine gallon, the quantity retained for home consump- 
tion was 2,225,590 gallons. During the 9 years ending with 1803, when the duty was 
9#. 2c/., the quantities of brandy and geneva retained for home eonsumption amounted, 
at an average, to about 2, 700,000 gallons; but during the 3 years ending with 1818, 
when the duty had been increased to 18s. lOci. the wine gallon, the quantities retained 
did not exceed 850,000 gallons, while the quantities actually entered for home consump- 
tion were considerably less l 'Die consumption increased considerably between 1818 
and 1822; but since the latter epoch it has remained nearly stationary; and, notwith- 
standing the great increase of wealth and population in the interval, is not nearly so 
great now (1843) as it was half a century ago 1 Nothing, therefore, can be more palpably 
erroneous than to contend that the revenue is improved by the present system. Have 
wenot seen the revenue derived from coffee trebled, by reducing the duty from 1*. Id. 
to 6d. ? Have we not seen the revenue derived from British spirits greatly increased, 
by reducing the duty from 5s. Gd. to 2s. the wine gallon? And where is the ground 
for supposing that the result would be different, were the duties on brandy equally re- 
duced ? But the experience afforded by Mr. Pitt’s measure, in 1786, is decisive as to 
this point. He quadrupled the consumption and increased the revenue, by taking a 
half from the duty when it was a good deal less oppressive than now? Were*a similar 
reduction made at present, does any one doubt that a similar result would follow ? 
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Smuggling and adulteration would immediately cease ; our trade with France would 
be very greatly extended ; and the revenue would gain, not merely by a direct increase 
of duty, but indirectly by a very grea^diminution of the expense of collection. 

But the eflect of the increase of the duties on brandy in Ireland has been still more 
extraordinary. At an average of the 3 years ending with 1802, when the duty was 
7s. 3 \d. the wine gallon, the average annual consumption of brandy in Ireland amounted 
to 208,064 gallons, producing a nett revenue of 77,714/. Now, mark the consequence 
of trebling the duties. The consumption during the 3 years ending with 1842, notwith- 
standing the population is more than doubled, only amounted, at an average, to 15,399 
gallons, producing about 17,560/. a year revenue I Dr. Swift has ^Jirewdly remarked, 
that in the arithmetic of the customs two and two do not always make four, but some- 
times only one. But here we have threefold duties, with less than a fourth part of the 
revenue, and less than a fourteenth part of the consumption ! 

It is surely impossible that a system like this, evincing in every part a degree of 
ignorant rapacity, to be paralleled only»by that of the savages, who to get at the fruit 
cut down the tree, should be permitted for a much longer period to disgrace our fiscal 
code. Those only who are anxious for the continuance of smuggling, with all its con- 
sequent crime and misery, can be hostile to a reduction of the duty on brandy. By fixing 
it at lOs. a gallon, neither the consumption of British spirits nor that of rum would be 
sensibly afiTected. The middle classes would, however, be able to use brandy on 
occasions when, perhaps, at present, they use nothing ; its clandestine importation would 
be prevented; those engaged in smuggling would be obliged to have recourse to indus- 
trious pursuits ; and the manufacture of the abominable compounds, that are now so 
frequently substituted in its stead, would be put an end to. It is not easy, indeed, to 
suggest any measure that would be productive of so much advantage, and be attended 
with fewer inconveniences. 

Regulations as to Importation, S(C. — Brandy, geneva, and other foreign spirits, must be imported, if 

In casks, in casks containing not less than 40 gallons, under penalty of forfeiture (3 & 4 IMU. 4. c.52.) 

They must also be imported in ships of 70 tons burden or upwards, and are not to be exported from a 
bonded warehouse except in a vessel of like tonnage, under pain of forfeiture. — (Ibid.) 

Brandy is not to be imported except in British ships, or in ships of the country or place of which it is 
the product, or from which it is imported, on pain of forfeiture thereof, and 100/. by the master of the 
Ship. —(3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 54.) 

Brandy may be exported to Mexico, Chiii, or Peru, in casks containing not less than 15 gallons each. 
— (Trcas. Ord. 17th of December, 1827.) 

Brandy and geneva may be bottled in bonded warehouses for exportation to British possessions in the 
East Indies, under the same conditions as wine and rum. — (See Spirits.) 

In most of the public accounts the imports of brandy and geneva are blended together. It would 
appear, too, from the note to the following account, that there are no means of accurately distinguishing 
them, except since 1814. The reader will iind, in the article Spirits, an account of the quantities of 
brandy and geneva entered for home consumption, and the rates of duty upon them, in each year since 
17811. The following account shows the consumption of brandy, and rates of duty on it, since 1814 : — 

An Account of the Number of Gallons (Imperial Measure) of Foreign Brandy entered for Homo Con- 
sumption in Great Britain and Ireland, the Hates of Duty affecting the same, and the entire nett 

Produce of the Duty, each Year since 1814 (obtained from tne Custom-house). 



Quantities entered for Home 1 

Consumption. 

Nett Produce of Duty (Customs and Excise). 

Rates of Duty per Im- 
perial Gallon (Customs 

Yrs. 














United 

Kingdom. 







United 

Kingdom. 




Gt. Britain. 

Ireland. 

Great Britain 


Ireland. 


Gt. Britain. 

Ireland. 


Imp. gal. 
500,7,9* 

,m w- 

Imp gal- 
507,761 

£ 

«. 

ll- 

£ 


d. 

£ t. d. 

£ • - d. 

£ t. d. 

1814 

58 1 ,056 

1 

1 

6,018 

12 

4 

587.674 13 5 

1 * 61 

O 17 3* 

1815 


6,160 

661,715 

740,747 

12 

1 

4,71*2 

6 

1 

745,449 18 2 



1818 

657,06* 

6,275 

662,337 

742,301 

8 

u 

4,1*4 

19 

5 

746,1*9 7 5 



1817 

634,017 

3,875 

637,892 

716,734 

o 

fi 

3/2 18 

4 

4 

719,98* 4 10 


— 

18 18 

531 ,583 

6,23* 

637,815 

599,586 

o 

4 

5,287 

to 


604,873 lO 5 



1819 

787,4** 

7/ *80 

794,502 

890,068 

19 

8 

6/190 

17 

10 

896,159 17 6 

1 * 7-i 



18*0 

H4*,86t 

6,0*3 

848, HS9 

956,275 

10 

9 

5,219 

8 

6 

901,195 5 3 


— — 

18*1 

914,630 

6,1 101 

920,631 

1,034,327 

17 

O 

5,173 

19 

* 

1,039,501 16 2 



182* 

l,0ol,607 

7,308 

1,008,915 

1,132,416 

3 

5 

6,4 11 

1 

10 

1,138.830 5 3 



1 8 ‘25 

1,083,104 

17,118 

1,100,22 2 

1,2*5,481 

19 

7 

1 4 ,330 

1 

H 

1/239.81* 1 3 


12 8 

18*1 

1 ,**G,7 15 

981 

l,**7,i»99 

1,387,204 

2 

8 

1,207 

9 

8 

1,388,411 12 4 



18*5 

1,3* 1,3*7 

5,550 

1,3*4,877 

1,4 89,768 

1 1 

4 

4,177 

3 

9 

1,493,915 15 1 



18*6 

1 ,473,*43 

7,371 

1,480,614 

1,630,499 

6 

7 

8,397 

15 

3 

1,401,897 1 10 

1 2 0 

1*6 

18*7 

1,313,217 

7,271 

1 ,3*0,488 

1,171,501 

12 

4 

8,232 


O 

1,479,733 17 4 



18*8 

1 ,327,929 

7,556 

1,335,485 

1,490,793 

4 

* 

8,029 

19 

1() 

1,499,4 23 4 (J 

— » 

_ 

18*9 

1,301,450 

8,529 

1,309,979 

1,460,761 

17 

6 

9,686 

17 

8 

1,170,151 15 * 

... 

— 

18.10 

(See Note 

>elow.) 

1,285,967 






1,413,018 5 8 

_ 

— 

1831 

1 ,226/280 

8,8*1 

1,235,101 

1,378/244 

0 

0 

9,923 

0 

0 

1,388,107 0 0 


* 

183* 

1,570,075 

51,577 

1 ,601 ,652 

1,763,889 

0 

0 

35,511 

o 

0 

1,8(11,400 0 t) 



1833 

1,337,544 

19,667 

1,357,211 

1,501,418 

-o 

0 

*2,1*7 

0 

u 

1.5*6,545 O 0 



1834 

1 ,363,279 

25,360 

1 ,388,639 

1.532.910 

0 

0 

*8.517 

0 

0 

1,561,127 0 0 


_ 

1835 

1,295.180 

19,763 

1,314,913 

1,154/280 

0 

0 

22.231 

0 

0 

1,476,511 0 O 





1836 

1,239,819 

18,034 

1,257,853 

1,393,487 

0 

o 

20,287 

o 

o 

1,413,771 0 0 

1,359,615 0 0 

_ 

— 

1837 

1,191,769 

16,877 

1,208,646 

1,310,6*8 

0 

0 

1 8,987 

0 

0 


__ 

1838 

1,186,58* 

16,853 

1,203,135 

1,334,654 

0 

0 

18,960 

0 

It 

1,353,614 0 0 



1839 

1,152,177 

15,579 

1,167,756 

1,291,574 

0 

0 

17,526 

0 

0 

1,309,100 0 0 



— 











f before 

1 after 

1840 

1,096,503 

13,075 

_ 1,108, 57 8 

1/244,662 

0 

0 

14,865 

0 

0 

t ,259,527 0 0 

< lbth May 

V tf>th Mi\j 

1841 

1,148,011 

16,495 

1,164 ,506 

1,310,249 

0 

0 

18,834 

0 

0 

1,329,083 0 0 

i 6 

J 1 — 10 

184* 

1,067.177 

16,629 

1,083,106 

1,210,783 

0 

0 

1 8,98 1 

o 

0 

1 1,235,701 () O 

1 * 10 

1 l * 10 


Note. — In consequence of the destruction of the official records by fire, no separate account can be 
rendered of the consumption of brandy and geneva, or the revenue derived therefrom, for the years prior 


lO lOI'i. 

* The trade accounts of Great Britain and Ireland having been incorporated during 1830, the particulars 
for that year are stated for the United Kingdom only. 
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BRASS.— BRAZIL WOOD. 


BRASS (Ger. Messing ; l)u. Messing , Missing, Geelkoper ; Fr. Cuivre jaune, Lai ton ; 
It. Ottone j Sp. La ton, Azof nr ; Bus. Selenoi mjed ; Lat. Orichalcum, Aurichalcum) is a 
factitious metal, made of copper and zinc in ccrt^n proportions. It is of a beautiful 
yellow colour, more fusible than copper, and not so apt to tarnish. It is malleable, so 
ductile that it may be drawn out into wire, and is much tougher than copper. Its 
density is greater than the mean density of the two metals. By calculation it ought to 
be 7*63 nearly, whereas it is actually 8*39 ; so that its density is increased by about one 
tenth. The ancients do not seem to have known accurately the difference between cop- 
per, brass, and bronze. They considered brass as only a more valuable kind of copper, 
and therefore used Jthe word tvs to denote either. They called copper as cyprium , after- 
wards cyprium; and this in process of time was converted into cuprum. Dr. Watson has 
proved that it was to brass they gave the name of orichalcum. Brass is malleable when 
cold, unless the proportion of zinc be excessive ; but when heated it becomes brittle. It 
may be readily turned upon the lathe ; and, indeed, works more kindly than any other 
metal. • 

There is a vast variety in the proportions of the different species of brass used in com- 
merce ; nor is it easy to determine whether the perfection of this alloy depends on any 
certain proportions of the two metals. In general, the extremes of the highest and 
lowest proportions of zinc are from 1 2 to 25 parts in the lOO. In some of the British 
manufactories, the brass made contains one third its weight of zinc. In Germany and 
Sweden the proportion of zinc varies from one fifth to one fourth of the copper. The 
ductility of brass is not injured when the proportion of zinc is highest. This metal is 
much used in the escapement wheels and other nicer parts of watch-making : and bars 
of brass, very carefully made, fetch for this purpose a high price. 

The use of brass is of very considerable antiquity. Most of the ancient genuine relics 
are composed of various mixtures of brass with tin and other metals, and are rather to 
be denominated bronzes. The best proportion for brass guns is said to be 1,000 lbs. of 
copper, 990 lbs. of tin, and 600 lbs. of brass, in 11 or 12 cwt. of metal. The best brass 
guns are made of malleable metal, not of pure copper and zinc alone ; but worse metals 
are used to make it run closer and sounder, as lead and pot-metal. — ( Thomson's 
Chemistry , Kncyc. Britannica , §*c. ) 

B It AZITETTO, an inferior species of Brazil wood brought from Jamaica. It is 
one of the cheapest and least esteemed of the red dyewoocls. 

BRAZIL NUTS, or Chesnuts of Brazil , the fruit of the Juvia ( Berthollctia excel sa ), 
a majestic tree growing to the height of ICO or 120 feet, abounding on the banks of the 
Orinoco, and in the northern parts of Brazil. The nuts are triangular, having a cunei- 
form appearance, with sutures at each the angles ; the shell is rough and hard, and of 
a brownish ash colour. 'Die kernel resembles that of an almond, but is larger, and tastes 
more like a common hazel nut ; it contains a great deal of oil, that may be obtained by 
expression or otherwise. These nuts do not grow separately, or in clusters, but are 
contained, to the number of from 1 6 to 50 or more *, in great ligneous pericarps or outer 
shells, generally of the size of a child’s head. This outer shell is very hard and strong, 
so that it is rather difficult to get at the nuts, which are closely packed in cells inside. 
The natives are particularly find of this fruit, and celebrate the harvest of the juvia with 
rejoicings ; it is also very much esteemed in Europe. The nuts brought to this country 
and the Continent are chiefly exported from Para, and form an article of considerable 
commercial importance. — ( Humboldt's Pers. JVar. vol. v. p. 538. Eng. trans. ) 

BRAZIL. WOOD (Fr. Bois de Bresil ; Ger. Brasilienholz ; Du. Brasilienhout ; It. 
Legno del Brasile, Verzino ; Sp. Madera del Bresil ; Port. l*ao Brasil'). It has been 
commonly supposed that this wood derived its name from the country in which it is 
principally produced. But Dr. Bancroft has conclusively shown that woods yielding a 
red dye were called Brazil woods long previously to the discovery of America; and that 
the early voyagers gave the name of Brazil to that part of that continent to which it is 
still applied, from their having ascertained that it abounded in such woods. — (See the 
learned and excellent work. Philosophy of Colours, vol. ii. pp. 316 — 321.) 

It i^found In the greatest abundance, and Is of the best quality, in the province of Pernambuco, where 
It is called Pao da rainha , or Queen’s wood ; but it is also found in many other parts of the Western 
Hemisphere. The tree is large, crooked, and knotty ; the leaves are of a beautiful red, and exhale an 
agreeable odour. Its botanical name is Ctesalpinia Brasilctto , but it is called by the natives ibiripitanga. 
Notwithstanding its apparent hulk, the hark is so thick, that a tree as large as a man’s body with the bark 
will not be so thick as the leg when peeled. When cut into chins, it loses the pale colour it before had, 
and become* red, and when chewed has a sweet taste. It is used for various purposes by cabinet-makers, 
and admits of a beautiful varnish, but its principal use is In dyeing red ; and though the colour is liable 
to decay, yet, by mixing with it alum and tartar, it is easily made permanent. •There is also made of it, 
by means of acids, a sort of liquid lake or carmine for painting in miniature. 

Brazil wood has been for many years past a royal monopoly ; its exportation, except on account of 


* Humboldt say* he had most frequently found from 15 to 22 nuts in each pericarp ; but De Lact, who 
gave the first and most accurate description of this fruit, says that the pericarp- is divided into six com- 
partments, each of which incloses from 8 to 12 nuts. — (See Humboldt in loc. cit.) 
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f [overnment> being prohibited under the severest penalties. Owing 4o the Improvident manner in which 
t lias been cut down by the government agents, it is now rarely found within several leagues of the 
coast. Indeed, we are assured that many of the planters have privately cut down the tree6 on their estates, 
and used the timber as fire-wood, that they might not expose themselve to annoyance from the arbitrary 
and vexatious proceedings of these functionaries. The quantity of Brazil wood imported into this country 
is but inconsiderable. Its price in the bondon market, exclusive of the duty (2s. per ton), varies for the 
first quality from 60/. to 80/. per ton. — (Dr. Bancroft in lac. cit. Encyc. Metrop. Modern Traveller , 
vol. xxix. p. 87. ; Malte lirun , vol. v. p. 525. Eng. ed. Sf c.) 

15 RE AD, the principal article in the food of most civilised nations, consists of a paste 
or dough formed of the flour or meal of different sorts of grain mixed with water, and 
baked. When stale dough or yeast is added to the fresh dough, to make it swell, it is 
said to be leavened ; when nothing of this sort is added, it is said to unleavened. 

1. Historical Sketch of Bread. — The President de Goguet has endeavoured, with his 
usual sagacity and learning, to trace the successive steps by which it is probable men 
were led to discover the art of making bread — ( Origin of haws, $*c. vol. i. pp. 95 — 105. 
Eng. trans. ); but nothing positive is known on the subject. It is certain, however, 
from the statements in the sacred writings, that the use of unleavened bread was common 
in the days of Abraham — (Gen. xviii. 8.); and that leavened bread was used in 
the time of Moses, for he prohibits eating the Paschal lamb with such bread. — ( ExocL 
xii. 15.) The Greeks aflirmed that Pan had instructed them in the art of making 
bread ; but they, no doubt, \^ere indebted for this art, as well as for their knowledge of 
agriculture, to the Egyptians and Phoenicians, who had early settled in their country. 
The method of grinding corn by hand mills was practised in Egypt and Greece from a 
very remote epoch ; hut for a lengthened period the Romans had no other method of 
making flour, than by beating roasted corn in mortars. The Macedonian war helped to 
make the Romans acquainted with the arts and refinements of Greece ; and Pliny men- 
tions, that public bakers were then, for the first time, established in Rome — (Hist. 
Hat. lib. xviii. c. 11.) The conquests of the Romans diffused, amongst many other 
useful discoveries, a knowledge of the art of preparing bread, as practised in Rome, 
through the whole south of Europe. 

The use of yeast in the raising of bread seems, however, from a passage of Pliny 
(lib. xviii. c. 7.), to have been practised by the Germans and Gauls before it was practised 
by the Romans ; the latter, like the Greeks, having leavened their bread by intermixing 
the fresh dough with that which had become stale. The Roman practice seems to have 
superseded that which was previously in use in France and Spain ; for the art of raising 
bread by an admixture of yeast was not practised in France in modern times, till towards 
the end of the seventeenth century. It deserves to be mentioned, that though the bread 
made in this way was decidedly superior to that previously in use, it was declared, by the 
faculty of medicine in Paris, to be prejudicial to health ; and the use of yeast was pro- 
hibited under the severest penalties ! Euckily, however, the taste of the public concur- 
ring with the interest of the bakers, proved too powerful for these absurd regulations^ 
which fell gradually into disuse ; and yeast has long been, almost every where, used in 
preference to anything else in the manufacture of bread, to the wholesomeness and ex- 
cellence of which it has not a little contributed. 

The species of bread in common use in a country depends partly on the taste of the 
inhabitants, but more on the sort of grain suitable for its soil. But the superiority of 
wheat to all other farinaceous plants in the manufacture of bread is so very great, that 
wherever it is easily and successfully cultivated, wheaten bread is used, to the nearly total 
exclusion of most others. Where, however, the soil or climate is less favourable to its 
growth, rye, oats, Sec. are used in its stead. A very great change for the better has, in 
this respect, taken place in Great Britain within the last century. It is mentioned by 
Harrison, in his description of England (p. 168.), that in the reign of Henry VIII. the 
gentry had wheat sufficient for their own tables, but that their household and poor neigh- 
bours were usually obliged to content themselves with rye, barley, and oats. It appears 
from the household book of Sir Edward Coke, that, in 1596, rye bread and oatmeal formed 
a considerable part of the diet of servants, even in great families, in the southern counties. 
Barley bread is stated in the grant of a monopoly by Charles I., in 1626, to be the usual 
food of the ordinary sort of people. — ( Sir E. M. Eden on the Poor , vol. i. p. 561.) At 
the Revolution, the wheat produced in England and Wales was estimated by Mr. King 
and Dr. Davenant to amount to 1,750,000 quarters. — (Havenanfs Works, vol. ii. 
p. 217.) Mr. Charles Smith, the very well informed author of the Tracts on the Corn 
Trade, originally published in 1758, states, that in his time wheat had become much 
more generally the (hod of the common people than it had been in 1689 ; but he adds 
(2d ed. p. 182. Loud. 1766), that notwithstanding this increase, some very intelligent 
inquirers were of opinion that even then not more that half the people of England fed 
on wheat. Mr. Smith’s own estimate, which is very carefully drawn up, is a little 
higher; for, taking the population of England and Wales, in 1760, at 6,000,000, he 
• supposed that 3,750,000 were consumers of wheat; 739,000, of barley; 888,000, of 
rye ; and 623,000, of oats. Mr. Smith further supposed that they individually con- 
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sumed, the first class, 1 quarter of wheat ; the second, 1 quarter and 3 bushels of 
barley ; the third, 1 quarter and 1 bushel of rye ; and the fourth, 2 quarters and 7 
bushels of oats. 

About the middle of last century, hardly any wheat was used in the northern counties 
of England. In Cumberland, the principal families used only a small quantity about 
Christinas. The crust of the goose pie, with which almost every table in the county is 
then supplied, was, at the period referred to, almost uniformly made of barley meal. — 
{Eden on the Poor \ vol. i. p. 564. ) 

Every one knows how inapplicable these statements are to the condition of the people 
of England at the present time. Wheaten bread is now universally made use of in towns 
and villages, and almost every where in the country. Barley is no longer used, except in 
the distilleries, and in brewing ; oats are employed only in the feeding of horses ; and 
the consumption of rye bread is comparatively inconsiderable. The produce of the 
wheat crops has been, at the very least, quadrupled since 1760. And if to this immense 
increase in the supply of wheat, we add the still more extraordinary increase in the 
supply of butcher’s meat — (see art. Cattle), the fact of a very signal improvement having 
taken place in the condition of the population, in respect of food, will be obvious. 

But great as has been the improvement in the condition of the people of England 
since 1760, it is but trifling compared to the improvement that has taken place, since the 
same period, in the condition of the people of Scotland. At the middle of last century, 
Scotch agriculture was in the most depressed state ; the tenants were destitute alike of 
capital and skill ; green crops were almost wholly unknown ; and the quantity of wheat 
that was raised was quite inconsiderable. A field of 8 acres sown with this grain, in 
the vicinity of Edinburgh, in 1727, was reckoned so great a curiosity that it excited the 
attention of the whole neighbourhood! — ( Robertson's Rural Recollections, p. 267.) But 
even so late as the American war, the wheat raised in the Lothians and Berwickshire did 
not exceed a third part of what is now grown in them ; and taking the whole country 
at an average, it will be a moderate estimate, to say that the cultivation of wheat has 
increased In a tenfold proportion since 1 780. At that period no wheaten bread was to 
be met with in the country places and villages of Scotland ; oat cakes and barley bannocks 
being universally made use of. But at present the case is widely different. 'I’he upper 
and also the middle and lower classes in towns and villages use only wheaten bread, and 
even in farmhouses it is very extensively consumed. There is, at this moment, hardly a 
village to be met with, however limited its extent, that has not a public baker. 

In many parts of England it is the custom for private families to bake tlieir own 
bread. This is particularly the casein Kent, and in some parts of Lancashire. In 1804, 
there was not a single public baker in Manchester ; and tlieir number is still very limited. 

2. Regulations as to the Manufacture of Bread. — Owing to the vast importance of 
bread, its manufacture has been subjected in most countries to various regulations, some 
of which have had a beneficial and others an injurious operation. 

a. Assize of Bread. — From the year 1266', in the reign of Henry III., down to our 
own days, it has been customary to regulate the price at which bread should be sold 
according to the price of wheat or flour at the time. An interference of this sort was 
supposed to he necessary, to prevent that monopoly on the part of the bakers which it 
was feared might otherwise take place. But it is needless, perhaps, to say that this 
apprehension was of the most futile description. The trade of a baker is one that may 
be easily learned, and it requires no considerable capital to carry it on ; so that were 
those engaged in the business in any particular town to attempt to force up prices to an 
artificial elevation, the combination would be immediately defeated by the competition 
of others ; and even though this were not the case, the facility with which bread may 
be baked at home would of itself serve to nullify the efforts of any combination. But 
the assize regulations were not merely useless ; they were in many respects exceedingly 
injurious : they rendered the price of flour a matter of comparative indifFerence to the 
baker ; and they obliged the baker who used the finest flour, and made the best bread, 
to sell at the same rate as those who used inferior flour, and whose bread was decidedly 
of a worse quality. But these considerations, how obvious soever they may now appear, 
were for a long time entirely overlooked. According, however, as the use of wheaten 
bread was extended, it was found to be impracticable to set assizes in small towns and 
villages ; and, notwithstanding the fewness of the bakers in such places gave them 
greater facilities for combining together, the price of bread was almost uniformly lower 
in them than in places where assizes were set. In consequence, partly of this circum- 
stance, but still more of the increase of intelligence as to such matters, the practice of 
setting an assize was gradually relinquished in most places and in 1815 it was ex- 
pressly abolished, by an act of the legislature (55 Geo. 3. c. 99.), in London and its 
environs. In other places, though the power to set an assize still subsists, it is seldom 
acted upon, and has fallen into comparative disuse. 

b . Uegidatums as to the Weight , and Ingredients to be used in making Bread. — Accord- 
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ing to the assize acts, a sack of flour weighing 280 lbs. is supposed capable of being 
baked into 80 quartern loaves ; one fifth of the loaf being supposed to consist of water 
and salt, and four fifths of flour. But the number of loaves that may be made from a 
sack of flour depends entirely on its goodness. Good flour requires more water than 
bad flour, and old flour than new flour. Sometimes 82, 83, and even 86 loaves have 
been made from a sack of flour, and sometimes hardly 80. 

Under the assize acts, bakers are restricted to bake only three kinds of bread, viz. wheaten, standard 
wheaten, and household ; the first being made of the finest flour, th© second of the whole flour mixed, 
and the third of the coarser flour. The loaves are divided into peck, half-peck, and quartern loaves : 
the legal weight of each, when baked, being, the peck loaf 17 lbs. 6 oz., the half-peek 8 lbs. 11 oz., and 
the quartern 4 lbs. ft£ oz. avoirdupois. 

Now, however, it is enacted, that within the city of London, and In those places in the country where 
an assize is not set, it shall be lawful for the bakers to make and sell bread made of wheat, barley, rye, 
oats, buckwheat, Indian corn, peas, beans, rice, or potatoes, or any of them, along with common salt, pure 
water, eggs, milk, barm, leaven, potato, or other yeast, and mixed in suck proportions as they shall think 
Jit. — (3 Geo. 4. c. I0G. $ 2., and 1 A 2 Geo. 4. c. *0. § 2. ) 

It is also enacted by the same statutes, that bakers in London, and in the country, that is, in all places 
10 miles from the Royal Exchange where an assize is not set, may make and sell bread of such weight 
and size as they think Jit , any law or assize to the contrary notwithstanding. But it is at the same time 
enacted, that such bread shall always be sold by avoirdupois weight of 16 ounces to the pound, and in no 
other manner, under a penalty for every offence of not more than 40$., except, however, French or fancy 
bread, or rolls, which may be sold without previously weighing the same. 

Bakers or sellers of bread are bound to have fisWd, in some conspicuous part of their shop, a beam and 
scales, with proper weights for weighing bn*ad ; and a person purchasing bread may require it to be 
weighed in his presence. Bakers, and others sending out bread in carts, are to supply them with beams, 
scales, Arc., and to weigh the bread if required, under a penalty of not more than ft/. — (3 Geo. 4. 
c. 106. ^ 8. 

Bakers, either journeymen or masters, using alum or any other unwholesome ingredient, and convicted 
on their own confession, or on the oath of one or more witnesses, to forfeit not exceeding 20/. and not less 
than ft/, if beyond the environs of L< ndon, and not exceeding 10/. nor less than ft/, if within London or its 
environs. Justices are allowed to publish the names of offenders. The adulteration of meal or flour is 

f tunishable by a like penalty. Loaves made of any other grain than wheat without the city and its 
iberties, or beyond 10 miles of the Koyal Exchange, to be marked with a large Roman M. ; and every 

r ierson exposing such loaves without such mark shall forfeit not more than 40$. nor less than 10$. for every 
oaf so exposed. — (1 & 2 Geo- 4. c. ftO. & 6.) f 

Any ingredient or mixture found within the house, mill, stall, shop, Ac. of any miller, mealman, or 
baker, which, after due examination, shall be adjudged to have been placed there for the purpose of 
adulteration, shall be forfeited, and the person within whose premises it is found punished, if within the 
city of London and its environs, by a penalty not exceeding 10/. nor less than 40$. for the first offence, 
ft/, for the second offence, and 10/. for every subsequent offence. — (3 Geo. 4. c. 106. ^ 14.) And if without 
London and its environs, the party in whose house or premises ingredients for adulteration shall be found 
shall forfeit for every such offence not less than ft/, and not more than 20/. — ( 1 St '2 Geo- 4. c. ft. ^ 8.) 

Bakers in Ixnuion and its environs are not to sell, or expose to sale, any bread, rolls, or cakes, nor bake 
or deliver any meat, pudding, pie, tart, or victuals of any sort, on Sundays, except between the hours of 
nine in the morning and one in the afternoon, under penalty of 10$. for the first offence, 20$. for the second 
offence, and 40$. for every subsequent offence. — < 3 Geo. 4. c. 106. $ 16.) 

Bakers in the country are prohibited from selling. Are. any bread, Ac., or baking or delivering any 
meat, Ac. on Sundays, any time after half past 1 o’clock of the afternoon of that day, or during the time 
of divine service, under penalty of ft$. for the first offence, 10$. for the second, and 20$. for the third and 
every subsequent offence. — (ftp Geo. 3. c.36. ^ 12.) 

There are several regulations in the acts now in force with respect to the sale, &c. of bread where an 
assize is set ; but as t he practice of setting an assize is nearly relinquished, it seems unnecessary to reca- 
pitulate them. The weight of the assize bread has already been mentioned, and the principle on which 
its price is fixed. 

Notwithstanding the prohibition against tin* use of alum, it is believed to be very generally employed, 
particularly by the bakers of London. “ In the metropolis,” says Dr. Thomson ( Suppl . to Eneyc. Brit., 
art. Baking), “ where the goodness of bread is estimated entirely by its whiteness, it is usual with those 
bakers who employ flour of an inferior quality to add as much alum as common salt to the dough ; or, in 
other words, the quantity of salt added is diminished a half, and the deficiency supplied by an equal weight 
of alum. This improves the look of the bread, rendeiing it much whiter and firmer.” 

There are believed to be .about 1,700 bakers in London, Westminster, Ac. The trade which they carry 
on is in general but limited, and it is not reckoned a very advantageous line of business. 


BREMEN, one of the free Hanseatic cities, on the river Weser, about .50 miles 
from its mouth, lat. 53° N., long. 8° 48' 3" E. Population 42,000. Its situa- 

tion on the Weser renders Bremen the principal emporium of Hanover, Brunswick, 
Hesse, and other countries traversed by that river. The charges on the buying, selling, 
and shipping of goods, are very moderate. The principal exports are linens, grain, oak 
bark, glass, smalts, hams, hides, rapeseed, beef and pork, rags, wool and woollen goods, 
wine, &c. The wheat and barley shipped here are mostly very inferior ; but the oats are 
useful common feed ; beans are good. The linens are mostly the same as those from 
Hamburgh. The imports consist of coffee, sugar, and other colonial products ; tobacco, 
whale oil, iron, rice, hides, wines, raw cotton, cotton stuffs and yarn, earthenware, 
brandy, butter, tar, tea, dyewoods, timber, hemp, &c t 


Entrance to Bremen. — Tlie entrance to the Weser lies be- 
tween the Mellum and other sands on the south-western, and 
the Tellers l’laat, 9cc. on the north-eastern side. Its course 
from Bremer] ehe to Its mouth is nearly S.K. and N.W. It is 
buoyed throughout. The buoys on the right or starboard side 
when entering being black and marked with letters, white 
those on the left or larlioard are and numbered. The 

first or outer black buoy has a gilt upon it, and is, there- 

fore, called the echluted or key buoy; it lies in lO) fathoms, 
bearing N.E. ft miles from Wrungeroog light. This is an in- 
termitting light, having replaced, 'in 18.10, the old coal-lire 
beacon on the island of VVrangeroog, opposite to the northern 
extremity of East Friesland. It is, according to the most au- 
thentic statements, in lat. 63° 47 i' N., long. 7° ftl' ftft" E. ; 
is elevated (331 feet above high water mark, being alternately 


visible and invisible for the space of a minute. A light vessel 
is moored in the fair way of the Weser, between the black 
buoys K and F, and the white buoys 2 and 3. (She has two 
masts: during day, a red ting, with a while cross upon it, is 
kept (lying at the main-inast ; and at night she exhibits 7 lan- 
tern lights, 28 feet above deck. This vessel is on no account 
to leave her station, unless compelled by the ice. I.arge vessels 
do not now generally ascend further than Brernerlehe, on the 
east side of the river, about 38 mites helow Hreinen, where a 
new and spacious harbour, colled *• Bremer Haven,’' has been 
constructed. But vessels not drawing more than 7 feet water 
come up to town ; and those drawing from 13 to 14 feet may 
come up to Vcgesack, about 13 miles from Bremen. (See 
the Sailing Directions for the North Sea, published by Mr. 
Norric.) 

4 
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Statement of the principal Articles imported into and partly re-exported from Bremen in 1838, 1839, 

^ and 1840. 


Articles. 


Ashes, pot and pearl 
| Cotton wool 
Lead - 
Cocoa * 

.Coffee ... 

Chicory, dry and green 
'Drugs, raw and prepared 


1838. 


1839. 


1810. 


,258.982 lAncn 
\ ,649,7 18 Oak bark 
2,235.18 1 K»g* - 

18,182 NV'heat flour 


1,177,970 l,OS2,6S2 

1,981,117 737,009 

3,1*1,363 1,219,510 

130,632 08,213 . .. , 

10,806,365 12,259.680 11,657,199 Oilcake 
355,123! 225.000 266,753 [ 1’eppcr 

3.S I, 09 *j 399,123| 395,654 | Hams and bacon 


’Iron, Taw and manufac. lbs. 5,830,292 , 4,329,702, 7,836,093 Tobacco 
iDvewoods - - - 1,002,279! 2,275,706. 2,304,003 C igars 

Oiiills for writing - no. 13,31 9 . 80 )' 13,401 , 1 73 1 2/30 1.300 j Ditto 


i ji 

feat, salted or dried 
Hides, dried - 

, salted 

Cattle bones - 


181,917; 38,191 Fish oil 

661,000 1,109,568 Tin, refined - 

338,988 331.477:; , raw 

- 3,184,742 1,213,082 4 ,601 , 925 |l 


j«iS6| 

7 •532! 
210,750 


- boxes 

- tons! 

lbs. I 


1838. 


1839. 


1810. 


02,426 19,497 17,959 

1,76/ ,34 2 1 2,373,829 1,812,712 

1,820,5561 1,937,123 2,461,810 

389,0-1 1 1 311 ,023 5.33,349 

4,621,741 3,081,230 4,776*376 

340,749 437,859 416,400 

1,678,768 1 ,524,507 1,298,325 

19.71 0,96 1 : 1 4 ,7 4 1 ,4 7 3 22,32 7 ,386 
4,967,451 [ 4, 179, 1 62j 6,811,181 
GO 1,236] 708,530: 829,112 

37,755! 26,095 [ 31,731 

2,213,430 1 ,74G,329. 2,282,116 
8,532,244 j 9,140,21 1 ' 10,253,688 


t 


Export *. — I.lrvens are one of the most important articles of [ 
export from Bremen. They are mostly sold by the piece- j 
‘ The dimensions of the pieces', and their prices, nrc similar to 
those of Hamburgh, which see. The Westphalia hams are 
mostly shipped from this port. 

Duties — An export duty of \ per cent., arfru/ortwi, is charged 
on all merchandise shipped from Bremen. 

The im|>ort duty is J |«er cent., ad valorem, on all articles; 
having been increased a third per cent, by the ordinance of 
1830. 

The value of the imports is calculated according to the in- 
voice price, adding thereto the freight and the rate of insurance 
current in Bremen ; the value of the exports Is estimated from 
the invoice price only. Should there be no invoice of imports, 
it is the duty of the importer to make a correct estimate of the 
viilue u|>on his oath as a citizen; but the Custom-house has 
power to institute a stricter examination, if the estimate ap- 
pears too low. 

Emigration . — Bremen has tiecome the most considerable 
port on the Continent for the shipment of emigrants to the 
United States, and other parts in America; thenumltwr sailing 
thence usually amounting to from 9,0* >t> to 10,090 Their 
conveyance has become an object of much importance, parti- 
cularly to the American ship-owners. A large proportion of 
the emigrants are from Hesse. 

Ship-broker s are licensed officers, and give security, to the 
amount of 2,000 rix-dollars, fbf the faithful discharge of their 
duties. These are, to engage freights, to sell vessels by auction, 
to enter vessels, and collect freights. They are not permitted 
to have partners, to transact any commercial busine-s on their 
own account, to accept commissions or consignments, to sell or 
purchase bills of exchange, or to engage in any mercantile con- 

Kone hut appointed brokers of this class can undertake any 
of the duties assigned to them- Any person employing a non- 
appointed broker, is deprived of legal redress against the un- 
authorised agent by whose conduct he may sustain injury. 

Ship-brokers are obliged to keep a register of all vessels 
coining in or going out, of the names of tin.- captains who em- 
ploy ed them, to procure manifests «>f cargoes, and to attend to 
the payment of duties and other dues chargeable on vessel or 
cargo. 


The fees allowed to them are, for chartering a vessel in bulk, 
1 8 grotes per grain last ; of this the owner pays 12 grotes, and 
the freighter 6 grotes. 

For outward-bound vessels, taking merchandise as it may be 
offered, 2 ]>er cent, on the freight. 

For entering a vessel from sea measuring 50 lasts, 5 rix- 
dollars ; measuring It M) ditto. 7^ rix-dollars ; and if she mea- 
sure above 100 lasts, 11) rix-dollars. 

Entry dues are to he paid by the consignees of foreign vessels 
out of the commission they may charge. 

4®\>r the collection of freight money, the broker is entitled to 
receive 1 per cent-, hut the consignee of a foreign vessel Is to 
pay this sum. 

Regulations of the Harbour n/ Rremer Haven. — All vessels 
entering the harbour are subject to the superintendence of the 
harbour-masters, whose directions are to be obeyed by the 
captains and crews. 

No ballast or rubbish is to be thrown overboard, under a 
penalty of 10 rix-dollars for the first offence, which is increased 
in case of repetition ; the offender, too, is obliged to remove 
the articles he may have so cast into the harbour. 

It is not permitted to keep gunpowder on hoard, and any 
which may be in the vessel must he delivered up within.2 hours 
after she has reached her berth : non-roniplianre with (Ids 
subjects the party to a fine of from 10 to 50 rix-dollars ; nor is 
it permitted todtscharge any fire-arms in port. 

The use of all fire on board, from sunset to sunrise, is prohi- 
bited ; the captain, however, may have a light, in a closed lan- 
tern, in his cabin. 

The crews are not allowed to carry on shore any fire-arms, 
dirks, or other weapons. 

The total value of all the articles imported by sea into Bre- 
men in 1838, was estimated at 15,900,(100 rix-dollars, or (at 
3 1 . 2d. |>er rix-dollar) 2,517/8)0/. ; the value of the exports by 
sea during the same vear was estimated at 1 1,500,000 rix-dolf. 
or 1,820,833/. In f839 there belonged to Bremen 151 sea- 
going ships, some of them of large size, and 86 river ships. 
The Bremen merchants carry on an extensive direct trade 
with the United States, Cuba, Brazil, and other foreign 
countries. 


The Harbour Dues for the Port of Bremen (Bremerhaven) are as follow : — 


Vessels- 

Burden. 

In Jan. 
March, 
Sept. 

Feb. 

April, 

Oct. 

Dec. 

In May, 
July, 

June, 

Aug. 





Easts. 

Tons. 

T.nrt* 

Tons. 

Jti.r -</<>/. jC 

s. 

d. 

Hix-dol. X 

s. d. 





f 300 

450 and 

upwards 

48 = 8 

0 

0 

40 

= 6 

13 4 





| 250 

375 to 

300 

4.50 

45 = 7 

JO 

o 

3.5 



16 8 

Vessels of - 

• 



i 200 

300 — 

250 

375 

36 = 6 

0 

o 

30 

• — - ^ 

0 o 





] 150 

225 — 

200 

3< HI 

30 = 5 

0 

o 

2.5 

= 4 

3 4 





l 120 

1 80 — 

150 

225 

24 = 4 

0 

o 

20 

= 3 

6 8 

Square rigged 

- 

- 

- 

100 

150 _ 

120 

180 

21 = 5 

10 

o 

m 

= 2 

18 4 

< ialliots 

• • 

- 

• 





18 = 3 

o 

o 

15 

= 2 

IO O 

Square rigged 

- 


- 

80 

120 — 

100 

1.50 

18 = 3 

0 

o 

15 

= 2 

10 0 

Galliots 

— 

— 

. 





15 = 2 

10 

0 

1 24 

= 2 

1 8 

Square rigged 

- 

- 

- 

60 

90 — 

80 

120 

15 = 2 

10 

t) 

i4 

= 2 

1 8 





f — 




12 = 2 

0 

o 

io 

= 1 

13 4 

Galliots 

- 

• 

.. i 

{ 10 

CO — 

60 

90 

9 = 1 

10 

o 

7.J 


5 0 





l 30 

45 _ 

40 

GO 

6 = 1 

o 

o 


= 0 

16 8 


The above rates are for 2 months ; should the vessel remain 
longer in harbour, then there is an increased charge of 1 to 6 
rix-dollars, value 3 s. Ad. to 1/., for each additional month, 
lit proportion to the season and to the above measurement. 

3 British or American tons is taken as equal to 2 lasts. 

In addition to the above, the vessels are subject to another 
due of .5 groschen, or about 2 id. per ton of the goods on board ; 
that is, * 

Vessels arriving with goods on hoard, pay at this rate for 
the quantity of goods on hoard, but nothing more on departure 
whether laden or in ballast. 

Vessels arriving in ballast pay this rate on the quantity of 
goods laden for the outward voyage ; this rate is therefore only 
paid once. 

Eilat age and /Aght -house Dues, on Bremen ships and those 
having reciprocity treaties with Bremen, J groschen per 
300 lbs. cargo per voyage. Ships In ballast are exempted 
from this dutv. 

Arrivttls During the year 1841, 1.090 ships entered the 

port of Bremen. Of these 337 lielongect to Bremen it.self ; 178 
to Hanover; 34 to Great Britain; 32 to the United States; 
254 to Oldenburg; 90 to Denmark; 79 to Holland; and the 
remainder to Rus-ia, Spain, Sweden, Norway, Ac. 

Jt/onr.y. — Accounts are kept in thalers, or rix-dollars, of 72 
gTootes or grotes ; the grote being divided into 5 swares. The 
Bremen rix-dollar current is worth 3*. 2d. sterling; and the 
par of exchange is I/, sterlings’! rix-dollars 22 grotes 4 swares. 

Weights ana Measures. — The commercial pound = 2 marks 
= 16 ounces — 32 Iotha= 7,690 English grains. Hence, tOOIbs. 
of Bremen = 109 8 avoirdupois, or 49*825 kilog. A load of 


jifundschwer = .’VX) lbs., but carriers reckon it at 308 lbs. A 
centner = 116 lbs. ; a shippoiind = 2 j centners, or 290 lbs. ; a 
wange of iron = 120 lbs. ; a stone of flax = 20 lbs. ; a stone of 
wool = lO ll>». A ton of butter great measure = 500 lbs. ; and 
a ton of do. small measure = 220 lbs. 

The dry measures are, 4 splnts=l vlertel ; 4 vlertcls = 1 
schelf'ol ; 10 schetfels = 1 quart ; 4 quarts = 1 last ; the last = 
8070 bushels Winchester measure, or 10-087 quarters; that 
is, 10 quarters and 0’7 bushel. A barrel of salt = 3^ scheflel*. 
A last of coals = 2 chaldrons Newcastle measure. 

The liquid measure* are, 88 quarts = 1 vlertel; 5 viertels 
= 1 anker; 4 ankers = 1 tierce; lj tierce = oxhoft ; the oxhofk 
= 58 English wine gallons. Wine is sometimes sold by the 
ahm of 4 ankers = 371 Eng. wine gallons. A 1-artel of whale 
oil = 6 steckan, or 216 lbs. nett = 31 J Eng. wine gallons. A 
ship last of herrings, salt, and coals = 12 barrels. 

The Bremen foot = 1 1\38 Eng. Inches : hence, 100 Bremen 
feet = 91’8 Eng. ditto. The Bremen ell is 2 feet ; and 10O ells 
of Bremen = G.V2 Eng. yards, 

' Tares. — The usual tares are, on sugar In casks and Brazil 
chests, 17 per cent.; on Havannah Imxes, 70 lbs. ; Maryland 
tobacco, 90 lbs. per hogshead; ditto Virginia and Kentucky, 
1 10 lbs. peT hogshead ; igton, round bales, 4 per cent. ; square 
ditto, 6 per cent. ; tea (JHpi), 20 lbs. per quarter chest ; ditto 
(black), 22 lbs. per quartet chest. Most other articles, suc h as 
East India Indhto, rice, rot lee, spices, Ac., real tare. — (Drawn 
up principally from the communications of Bremen merchants ; 
the Digest of Customs’ Laws printed by order of the American 
Congress, vol. i. p, 434. ; and Macgregor's Tariff (Germany, 
p. 264.), Ac.) 
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BRIBE. Any person giving or offering a bribe, recompence, or reward, to any 
officer of the customs, to induce him to neglect his duty, to forfeit 200/. — (3 & 4 Will. 
4. c. 53. § 38.) 

BRICKS and TILES, well known articles used in the building and covering of 
bouses. They are made of baked clay and sand. Until 1833 an excise duty was 
charged both on bricks and tiles (the latter being then exempted from the duty), so 
that their manufacture was, in consequence, placed under surveillance. It is ordered 
by 17 Geo. 3. c. 42. that bricks made for sale shall be 8£ inches long, 2^ inches thick, 
and 4 wide ; on pain of forfeiting, for bricks of less dimensions when burnt, 20$. for 
every 1,000, and proportionally for a greater or less number. It is also provided, that 
the size of the sieves or screens for sifting or screening sea-coal ashes to be mixed with 
brick earth in making bricks, shall not exceed ^ of an inch between the meshes. Makers 
of bricks must give notice, under a penalty of 100/., to the excise, of their intention to 
begin the manufacture. * 

Bricks being the principal material used In London and In most parts of England in the building of 
houses, immense quantities are annually produced in that part of the United Kingdom. And notwith- 
standing the influence of the duty, their consumption in England nearly doubled during the 20 years 
ending with 1810 ; the number that paid duty in 1821 having been 890,178,510, w hereas in 18-10 it amounted 
to 1,077,811,134. In Scotland, where stone is mostly employed in building, their manufacture is com- 
paratively unimportant. Tiles are now very extensively used in drainage. It were much to be wished 
that the state of the revenue were such as to admit of the repeal of the duty on bricks. We subjoin 

An Account of the Number of Bricks produced in England and Scotland, the Amount of Unties paid 
thereon, and tne Rates of Duty in 1840, 1841, and 1842. 


England 

Scotland 

Total - 


IH-40. 

1841. 

1842. 

Rates of Duly. 

Number. 

Amount of 
Duty. 

Number. 

Amount of 
Duty. 

Number. 

Amount of 
Duty. 

l,G77,806,78t 

47.821,599 

1,725,028,383 

£ g. d. 

509,7*14 14 7 

14,025 19 3 

524,420 13 10 

1,423,791/207 

39,463,308 

1,4G3,257,575 

£ s. <i. 

430,851 10 1 

1 2,206 2 3 

119,060 IS 4 

! £ g. d. 

1,271,872,112 390,210 9 1 

31,942,019 9,875 14 4 

1/503,8 1 1,731 400/186 3 5 

Common - 5#. lo<f. U100O 

Large - 10*. O d. do. 

Polished - 12*. I0rf. do. 

Large do. Us. 5rf. 100 


The entire duties on bricks are drawn back upon exportation. Sufficient security must be given before 
their shipment that they shall be shipped and exported, and not re-landed in Great Britain. — (24 Geo. 3. 
sess. 2. c. 24. 5 16.) 

If bricks shipped for draw-back be re-landed, those so rc-landed shall, over and above the penalty in the 
bond, be forfeited. — (§ 17.) 

Note. — Bricks made in Ireland arc not subject to excise duty. 


BRIMSTONE. See Sulphur. 

BRISTLES (Fr. Soies ; Ger. Borsten ; Du. BorsteJs ; It. Setole ; Sp. Cerdas , Setas ; 
Pol. Szezeciny ; Rus. Schtschetina ; Lat. Seta j), the strong glossy hairs growing on the 
back of the bog and the wild boar. These are very extensively used by brushmakers, 
shoemakers, saddlers, &c.,and form a considerable article of import. Russia is the great 
mart for bristles^ those of the Ukraine being held in the highest estimation. Of the 
total quantity imported in 1841, amounting to 1 ,735,502 lbs., Russia furnished 1,419,514 
lbs., Prussia (Kdnigsberg) 132,1 36 lbs., and Germany 130,899 do. At an average of 
the 3 years ending with 1842, the entries for home consumption amounted to 1,772,196 
lbs. a year. Hie duty, which varies from 2 s. 6d. on rough to 8$. per cwt. on sorted 
bristles, produced, in 1842, 24,100/. 17s. 11 s. nett. 

BROKERS, persons employed as middlemen to transact business or negotiate bar- 
gains between different merchants or individuals. They are sometimes licensed by 
public authority, and soipetimes not. 

Brokers are divided into different classes; as bill or exchange brokers, stockbrokers, ship and insur- 
ance brokers, pawnbrokers, and brokers simply so called, or those who sell or appraise household furni- 
ture distrained for rent. Exclusive, too, of the classes now mentioned, the brokers who negotiate sales 
of produce between different merchants usually confine themselves to some one department or line of 
business ; and by attending to it exclusively, they acquire a more intimate knowledge of its various 
details, and of the credit of those engaged in it, than could be looked for on the part of a general mer- 
chant ; and are consequently able, for tne most part, to buy on cheaper and to sell on dearer terms than 
those less familiar witn the business. It is to these circumstances — to a sense of the advantages to be 
derived from using their intervention in the transacting of business — that the extensive employment of 
brokers in London ami all other large commercial cities is wholly to be ascribed. 

The number of brokers in London is unlimited ; but by the statute 8 & 9 Will. 3. c. 20. they are to bo 
licensed by the lord mayor and aldermen, under such restrictions and limitations as they may think fit 
to enact. By the 57 Geo. 3. c. 60., brokers acting without being duly admitted are made liable in a 
penalty of 100/. The fee on admission is fixed by the same act at 5/. ; and there is, besides, an annual 
payment also of 5/. 

The following are some of the regulations established by the mayor and aldermen pursuant to the act 
of Will. 3.: — That every person shall, upon his admission, take an oath truly and faithfully to execute 
and perform the office of broker between party and party, in all things pertaining to the duty of the said 
office, without fraud or collusion, to the best and utmost of his skill and knowledge ; that he shall in 
all cases reveal the name of his principal ; and neither deal in goods on his own account, nor barter and 
sell again, nor make any gahuJii goods beyond the usual brokerage ; aud that he shall regularly register 
all the contracts, &c. into which he enters. 

Brokers grant a bond under a penalty of 500/. for the faithful performance of the duties sworn to in the 
oath of admission. 

* A medal is delivered to the broker, with his name engraved thereon, which he may produce, if required, 
as evidence of his qualification. 
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Twelve persons professing the Jewish religion are permitted to act as brokers within the city, under 
the same regulations, and receive the silver medal accordingly. This medal is transferable ; and is sold 
generally at from 800/. to 1,500/., exclusive of the expense of transfer, which is uncertain. Upon the 
decease of any of the holders of the medal without its having been transferred, the appointment falls to 
the lord mayor for the time being; and for it the sum of 1,500/. has not (infrequently been given. — 
(Mont^flore's Com. Did. art. Brokers.) 

If goods in the city of I^ondon be sold by a broker, to be paid for by a bill of exchange, the vendor has 
a right, within a reasonable time . if he be not satisfied with the sufficiency of the purchaser, to annul the 
contract, provided he intimate his dissent as soon as he has an opportunity of inquiring Into the solvency 
of the purchaser. In a case of this sort ( Hodgson v. Davies , '2 Camp. N. P. C. 536.), Cord EUenborougn 
was, at first, rather inclined to think that the contract concluded by a broker must be absolute, unless 
his authority were limited by writing, of which the purchaser had notice. But the special jury said, that 
“ unless the name of the purchaser has been previously communicated to the seller, if the payment is to 
be by bill, the seller is always understood to reserve to himself the power of disapproving of the suf- 
ficiency of the purchaser, and annulling the contract.” Lord Kllenborough allowed that this usage was 
reasonable amt valid. But he clearly thought that the rejection must be intimated as soon as the seller 
has had time to inquire into the solvency of the purchaser. The jury found, in the case in question, that 
five days was not too long a period for making the necessary inquiries. 

Brokers , Bill , — propose and conclude bargains between merchants and others in matters of hills and 
exchange. They make it their business to know’ the state of the exchange, and the circumstances likely 
to elevate or depress it. They sell bills for those drawing on foreign countries, and buy bills for thoso 
remitting to them: and, from their knowledge of the mutual wants of the one class as compared with 
those of the other, a few of the principal brokers are able to fix the rate of exchange at a fair average, 
which it would not be possible to do if the merchants directly transacted with each other. Their charge 
as brokerage is 2s. per cent. 

” Those,” says Mr. Windham Beaw’es, “ who exercise the function of bill brokers, ought to be men of 
honour and capable of their business ; and the more so, as both the credit and fortune of those who em- 
ploy them may, in some measure, be said to bo in their hands ; and, therefore, they should avoid 
babbling, "and be prudent in their office, which consists in one sole point, that is, to hear all and say 
nothing ; so that the)’ ought never to speak of the negotiations transacted by means of their intervention, 
or relate any ill report which they may have heard against a drawer, nor offer his bills to those who have 
spread it.” 

Brokers , Stock , — are employed to buy and sell stock in the public funds, or in the funds of joint stock 
companies. Their business is regulated by certain acts of parliament, by which, among other things, it 
is enacted, that contracts in the nature of wagers, or contracts apparently framed for the sale or purchase 
of stock, but really intended only to enable the parties to speculate on contingent fluctuations of the 
market, without any stock being actually sold, shall be void, and those engaging in them subjected to a 
penalty of 500 1 . — (7 Geo. 2. c. 8., made perpetual by 10 Geo. 2. c. 8.) And by the same act, any one con- 
tracting to sell stock of which he is not actually possessed, or to which he is not entitled, forfeits 500/. 
Brokers not keeping a book in which all contracts are regularly inserted, arc liable in a penalty of 50/. 
for each omission ; half to the king, and half to those who sue for it. The charge for brokerage on all 
public funds, except Exchequer bills and India bonds, is 2s. 6 d. per cent. ; on these it is 1 s. per cent. No 
transaction with respect to the purchase and sale of stock in the public funds can bo concluded except by 
the intervention of a licensed broker, unless by the parties themselves. 

Brokers , Ship and Insurance — The: chief employment of this class of brokers is in the buying and 
selling of ships, in procuring cargoes on freight, and adjusting the terms of chartcrparties, settling with 
the master for his salary and disbursements, Sic. Their charge as ship brokers is about *2 per cent, on 
the gross receipts. When they act as insurance brokers, they charge 5 per cent, on the premium, exclu- 
sive of a discount allowed them on settling with the underwriter. The merchant looks to the broker for 
the regularity of the contract, and a proper selection of underwriters. To him also the underwriters 
look for a fair and candid disclosure of all material circumstances affecting the risk, and for payment of 
their premiums. From the importance of their employment, ship and insurance brokers ought to be, 
and indeed generally are, persons of respectability and honour, in whom full confidence may be reposed. 
A ship broker is not within the various acts for tne regulation and admission of brokers. — ( Gibbons v. 
Rule , P. 27th of June, 1827.) 

Brokers , Custom-house . — It la enacted by the 3 Sc 4 Will. 4. c. 52., that no person shall be authorised 
to act as an agent for transacting business at the Custom-house in the port of London, relative to the 
entrance or clearance of any ship, &c., unless authorised by licence of the commissioners of customs, who 
are to require bond with one surety for 1,000/., for the faithful conduct of such person and his clerks. 
This regulation does not, however, apply to the clerk or servant of any person or persons transacting 
business at the Custom-house on his or their account. The commissioners may extend this regulation 
to other ports. — 144. Sc 148. 

Brokers, Baton. See Pawnbrokers. 

Brokers , simply so called, in their character of appraisers and sellers of goods distrained for rent, are 
regulated by 57 Geo. 3. c.93., which enacts, that no such person making any distress for rent, where the 
sum due does not exceed 20/., shall take more than the following sums; viz. 

£ s. d. 

For levying - - - - - - - - -0 30 

For men keeping possession, per day - - - - -0 2 0 

Advertisements, it any - - - - - - -0 10 0 

Catalogues, sale, commission, &c. in the pound on the nett produce - 0 1 0 

Stamp duty, lawful amount. 

Appraisements, whether by one broker or more, C,d. per pound on the value of the goods, under a 
penalty of treble the amount of the money unlawfully taken, with costs, to be recovered summarily before 
a justice of the peace. 

In France, the brokers who deal in money, exchange, merchandise, insurance, and stock, are called 
agents de change t and their number, at Paris, is limited to sixty. The company of agents de change is 
directed by a chamber of syndics ( chambre syndicate) chosen annually by the company. They are seve- 
rally obliged to give bonds to the amount of J 25,000 fr. for the prevention of abuses. They are also 
obliged to keep books; are restricted to a charge of from | to ^ per cent.; and are interdicted from 
carrying on, or having any interest in, any commercial or banking operations. — (See Code de Commerce , 
§74, &c. ; and art. Bordeaux in this Dictionary.) 

In the United States, brokers are not licensed, nor do they give bonds. 

BROKERAGE, the commission, or percentage, paid to brokers on the sale or pur- 
chase of bills, funds, goods, &c (See Factorage.) 

BRONZE (Ger. Stiickgut , Stiikmelall ; Du. St'uckgoed ; It. Bronzo s Sp. Metal de 
Canones ; Eat. Metcdlum tormentorum ), “a mixed metal, consisting chiefly of copper, 
with a small proportion of tin, and sometimes other metals. It is used for casting 
statues, cannon, bells, and other articles, in all of which the proportions of the ingre- 
dients vary . 0 — ( Urc. ) 
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BROOMS (Ger. Besen ; Fr. Balais ; It. Scope , Granite ; Sp. Escobas ; Rus. 
Metl it) are principally made of birch or heath. • Vast quantities are manufactured in 
Southwark, for the supply of the London market. 

BRUSHES (Ger. Burs ten ; Fr. Brosses ; It. Set ole, Spazzole ; Sp. Brozas , Cepillos , 
Escobillas ; Rus. Schtschetki ), well-known implements, made of bristles, and manufac- 
tured of various forms. 

BUBBLES, a familiar name applied generally to fraudulent or unsubstantial com- 
mercial projects, which hold out hopes of rapid gain, for the purpose of enriching the 
projectors at the expense of sanguine and ignorant adventurers ; and particularly used 
to designate those projects, the funds for which are raised by the sale of shares or sub- 
scription to a transferable stock. In consequence of the mischief produced by the 
gambling in transferable shares of bubble companies at the time of the South Sea pro- 
ject, 1719 and 1720, the stat. 6 Geo. 1. c. 18., reciting that several undertakings or 
projects had been contrived and practised, which “ manifestly tended to the common 
grievance, prejudice, and inconvenience of great numbers of his Majesty’s subjects in 
their trade and commerce,” and describing, among other practices of the time, the 
ordinary mode of raising money by shares and subscriptions to a pretended transferable 
stock, enacted, that the undertakings and attempts so described, and public subscriptions, 
assignments, and transfers for furthering them, and particularly the raising or pretend- 
ing to raise transferable stocks without authority of charter or act of parliament, should 
be deemed illegal and void, and prohibited them under severe penalties. Some decisions 
limited the operation of, and finally the stat. G Geo. 4. c. 91. altogether repealed, these 
enactments and prohibitions. The projectors of bubbles, therefore, are now punishable 
only when they can be deemed guilty of frauds or conspiracies at common law ; and 
there is no other check on the adventurers than the loss and troublesome liabilities under 
the law of partnership, in which participation in these projects often involves them. 

BUCKWHEAT ( Fr. Ble 8a rr a sin, Blc noir ; Ger. Buckweizen , Heidekorn ; It. 
Grano Saraceno , Faggina, Fraina ; Sp. Trigo Suraccno, Trigo negro ; Pol. Tutarca , 
Grgha , Pohanca ; Rus. Grctscka Lat. Fagopyrum ) is principally cultivated, in order 
that it may be cut when young and green, and employed as fodder for cattle ; when 
allowed to ripen, the grain is usually employed to feed pigeons and poultry. When ripe 
it is of a deep yellow colour, the seeds bearing a great resemblance to beech-mast : it 
will grow on the poorest soils. Buckwheat has been cultivated in this country from the 
latter part of the sixteenth century. Its native country is unknown, but supposed to be 
Asia. Beckmann has a very learned dissertation on its introduction and early culture 
in Europe. — (See Hist, of Invent, vol. i. art. Buckwheat. ) The imports of buckwheat 
are comparatively inconsiderable. The duty is the same as on barley. — (See Corn 
Laws. ) 

BUENOS AYRES, a city of South America, on the south side of the La Plata, 
about 200 miles from its junction with the sea, lat. 34° 3G' 29" S.,long. 58° 23' 34" W. 
Population very differently estimated ; but said by Sir W. Parish to amount to about 
100,000, of whom from 1.5,000 to 20, OOO are foreigners, principally English and French. 
'Hie Plata is one of the largest rivers of the world, traversing a vast extent of country, of 
which it is the great outlet. Unluckily, however, its aestuary, though broad, is in most 
parts shallow, being, also, encumbered with sand banks, and infested with sudden gusts 
of wind called pa/nperos. Its navigation is consequently attended with a good deal of 
difficulty, and ships bound for Buenos Ayres generally take pilots on board. There is 
no harbour, and vessels drawing 1G or 17 ft. watqr anchor in the outer roads, called the 
Aniarradero , 7 or 8 miles from shore, loading and unloading by means of lighters. This, 
too, is an operation by no means free from danger, boats being sometimes swamped in 
crossing the bar between the outer and inner roads. From the want of a pier, and the 
shallowness of the water on the beach, even the boats are not able to come close to the 
shore, but are met at a little distance from it by a rude sort of ox-carts, into which 
they deposit their goods, at no little risk, and sometimes much loss. These unfavour- 
able circumstances, which might, however, be materially improved by a little exertion 
and outlay on the part of the government, operate as a heavy drawback on the trade of 
the city, and tend proportionally to augment that of Montevideo, which is more easily 
accessible. But notwithstanding the competition of the latter, Buenos Ayres is still the 
principal outlet for the produce of the vast countries traversed by the La Plata, and 
especially for the provinces situated on its right bank. The principal articles of ex- 
port are specified in the subjoined table. (See next page.) 

Within the last few years the trade in wool, in consequence of the great improvement effected in the 
breed of sheep, has become of considerable and rapidly increasing importance. In 1827 the export of this 
article to Great Britain amounted to only 19,444 lbs. ; whereas in 1837 it amounted to 2/207, 9.51 lbs. ; but 
it has not since been so great. Corn, which for a considerable period was not produced in sufficient 
quantity for home consumption, has latterly become an article of export : it is sent chiefly to Brazil. 
Most of the jerked beef, and numbers of mules, are exported to the Havannah. The total value of the 
imports, in 1837, amounted to about 7,000.01)0 dollars, or 1,487,000/. ; of which those furnished by Great 
Britain amounted to near a half, or to 696.104/. The imports hence chiefly consist of cotton (by far the 
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most important article), linen, woollen and silk manufactures, hardware, cutlery, earthenware of all 
sorts, glass, leather, hats, &c., with about 40^)00/. or 50,000/. worth of foreign and colonial produce. 
France supplies Buenos Ayres with jewellery, perfumery, and other articles of luxury, to the value, in 
1836, of 231,373/. : the imports from the United States in the same year amounted to 76,986/., con- 
sisting chiefly of unbleached cloths, spirits, soap, sperm candles, dried and salted provisions, tobacco, 
furniture, and deals. Germany sends woollen and linen cloths, and Hhenish cottons ; the Netherlands, 
firearms, swords, &c. ; Holland, butter, cheese, Westphalia hams, & e., chiefly by way of Antwerp, the 
principal mart for Buenos Ayres hides on the Continent. The Baltic furnishes iron, cordage, canvas, 
pitch, deals, & c. The Mediterranean trade is principally in Sicilian and Spanish produce, particularly 
cheap wines, brandies, olive oil, maecaroni, dried fruits, and pepper. Spanish goods are in little demand, 
though some serges, velvets, sewing silk, and snuff are imported. The annual importation of Spanish 
and Sicilian wines is from 10,000 to 12,000 pipes, besides about 1,000 pipes of brandy. The yerba mate , 
or Paraguay tea, formerly an import article of some consequence, has been nearly superseded, even 
in Buenos Ayres, by tea : the other Chinese imports are silks, crapes, nankeens, porcelain, and numerous 
minor articles. The trade with Chili and Peru is insignificant. The markets of this city are well sup- 
plied with butcher’s meat and fish. Poultry is dear, a couple of fowls selling for as much as an ox. 
Vegetables and fruit generally are also dear ; milk in quality and price Is much the same as in London, 
and all the butter used is imported. (We have derived these details principally from the valuable work 
of .sir Woodbine Parish on Buenos Ayres.) In our customs accounts the trade with Montevideo and other 
ports on the La Plata is mixed up with that of Buenos Ayres. In 1841, the declared value of the ex- 
ports of British prtxluce and manufactures to the states on the La Plata amounted to *189,362/., of which 
cottons made no less than 538,13#/.! Probably about two thirds of the whole might be destined for 
Buenos Ayres. 

Monies , Weights x Measures , $c. same as those of Spain ; for which, see Cadiz. 


Quantities and Value of the Principal Articles exported in 1837 



Articles. 



Quantity. 

Price. 

Value. 

Spanish dollars 




258,713 no. 

Dollar 4. 

Dollars. 
258,74 3 

Marks of silver 

- 



4,88 1 — 

at S 

30,018 

< i old - 


- 


2 1 ,900 oz. 

17 

373,083 

Ditto, uncoined 

. 

. 

• 

362 — 

- 

6,154 

Ox-hides 

- 

_ 


823,035 no. 

4 

3,204,510 


- - 



25,367 — 


38,0.50 

Jerked beef 

- 

- 

. 

17 8,877 quintals. 

4 17,192 

H orns 




431,456 no. 

60 per mil . 

26,070 

Horse-hair 

- 

_ 


7d,372 arrobas of 25 lb. 

3 

211,1)6 

Sheep's wool - 

• 

- 

. 

161,706 __ 

2 

320.112 

Chinchilla skins 

_ 


_ 

3,317 dozens. 

4 

13,268 

Nutria skins - 




6 1 ,853 — 

2A 

120,632 

Tallow 




100,2 »'J arrobas. 

n 

150,37 3 

Cotton 




160 — 

3 

480 

Sheep-skins 

• 



56, IKS dozens. 

*4 

140,470 

Flour - 


- 


14,06*.* fanegas. 

4 

56,276 

Corn - 

• 



4,150 _ 

34 

14,525 

Sundries 

- 

- 

- 

- 


108,818 



Total 


- 

- 

5,638,150* 

■ 


BUFF (Ger. Buffet, Biiffclhuutc ; Fr. Bnffte , Beau de, hujfftes , et Beaux passers en 
buffi es ; It. Bnftilo , Cuojo di bufalo ), a sort of leather prepared from the skin of the 
buffalo, dressed with oil, after the manner of chamois. The skin of elks, oxen, and 
other like animals, when prepared after the same manner as that of the buffalo, is like- 
wise called buff. It is used in making sword-belts and other articles, where great 
thickness and firmness are required. 

BUGLES, small glass heads of different colours. They are in considerable demand 
in Africa, to which they are mostly exported. 

BULLION, uncoined gold and silver in the mass. See Gold and Silver. 

BUOYS, pieces of wood, cork, or some light substance, moored and floating on 
the water. Those of wood are sometimes solid, and sometimes hollow, like a cask, and 
strongly hooped ; they arc made of various shapes and sizes ; and are either private or 
public. 

Private Buoys are so called from their belonging to private individuals. They are 
principally employed to mark the place of the ship’s anchor, being fastened to it by a 
rope or chain, so that the men who go in the boat to weigh it may readily find out 
where it is. 

By the 1 Sc 2 Geo. 4. c. 75. $ 1 1 . it is enacted, that if any person or persons shall wilfully cut away, cast 
adrift, remove, alter, deface, sink, or destroy, or in any way injure or conceal, any buoy, buoy-rope, or 
mark, belonging to any ship or vessel, or which may hr; attached to any anchor or cable belonging to any 
ship or vessel, whether in distresxor otherwise, such person or persons so offending shall upon conviction 
be adjudged guilty of felony, ana shall be liable to be transported for any term not exceeding 7 years, or 
to be imprisoned for any number of years, at the discretion of the court. 

Public Buoys, being intended for the public service, cannot be placed, altered, or 
removed, except by competent authority. They arc generally of a pretty large size ; 
and are firmly moored by chains or cables to rocks, large stones, anchors, &c. By float- 
ing on the surface of the water, they serve at once to mark the channels through which 
it is safe to steer, and to point out dangers to be avoided, such as sunken rocks, shoals, 
wrecks of vessels, &c. The places in, and the purposes for, which buoys are exhibited, 
are always specified in good charts ; and as the leading buoys are generally of a peculiar 
figure or colour, which is also indicated in the chart, the navigator, as soon as he recog- 
nises them, shapes his course accordingly. Hence the great importance of having buoys 
properly placed, and of their being carefully marked in charts. 

* To this amount may be added, as allowance for short manifests, &c., about 20 per cent, additional. 
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The 6 Geo. 4. c. 125. §91. enacts, that every person who shall ride by, make fast to, remove, or wilfully 
run down or run foul of any vessel placed to exhibit lights, or any buoy or beacon belonging to the cor- 
poration of the Trinity House of Deptford Strond, or to any other corporation having authority to place 
Buch vessel, buoy, or beacon, shall, besides making good all damage occasioned thereby, forfeit, for every 
such ofTence, any sum not exceeding 50/. nor less than 10/ 

Subjoined is an 

Account specifying the Buoys and Beacons under the Control of the Trinity House, Deptford Strond, 
with the Kates of Charge on account of the same on British and Foreign Ships, and the Produce of the 
Kates, in each of the Three Years ending with 1842. — (Furnished by Mr. Herbert, Secretary to the 
Trinity House. 


For the buovs and beacons 
in the channel* leading 
to the river Thames and 
port of London, includ- 
ing loadsmanagc and pri- 
mage, also including the 
dues formerly returmd 
under the head of Tri- 
nity House duties from 
strangers' ships. 


Coasters 

British and 
Foreign 
privileged 
Vessels 


Oversea, 
per Ton. 


Rates of Charges." 


Amounts collected. 


Foreign 
[Vessels not 
privileged 
Oversea, 
per Ton. 


In the port of London the following rates are 
payable for the inward passage only; viz. — 
The rates vary | | 


2 pence 


the 


vary 

from 1 penny to 1 
farthing per ton, ac- 
cording to the de- , 
scription of the ves- | 1 penny - 
sel»* cargoes, and the 
places from whence 
they arrive- 

These dues are also received at 
ports of Gravesend, SheernesH, Rochester, Faversham, Leigh, 
Maldon, Colchester, Ipswich, Woodltridge, Harwich, and Aid- 
borough, at which they are payable for the inward passage only. 
The rate on foreign vessels not privileged, is 2 pence per ton, 
but in other respects the rates are determined by the ancient 
usage of the respective places, and are generally one half the 
amount of those in the port of London. 

Ruoys ofT Yarmouth - 14 farthing per ton | 4 farthing 1 4 farthing. 

Buoys and beacons in the river Tees : — 

Coasters, Br.tl.h and fnrelKn, ,, ringed { £'[ 

Foreign vessels, not privileged - - h. per vessel. 

Exeter buoys : — 

Coasters (not stone boats) - - Arf. per ton per voyage. 1 

Stone boats - 5s. per vessel per annum. I 

British and foreign, privileged. - - 4d. per ton |>«t voyage. J 

Foreign, not privileged. - Id. — — - I 

Conway buoys - - n farthings per ton, each and every time of | 

1 passing. i 

Carmarthen buoys - - 3 farthings per ton, each time of passing. 

Ahenlovey buoys - - l halfpenny per toil. I 1 penny | 1 iienny 

Wood bridge beacon, Ate. 

On all vessels entering the port of Woodbridge 

Under Ml tons ----- Is. per vessel. 1 

50 and under 100 tons - - 2*. — » 

lOO tons and upwards - - 3#. — J 




1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

£ «. d. 

£ l. J 

£ 1. d. 

10,572 4 8 

10,072 0 3| 

10,835 10 4 

51,403 7 AJ 

2,491 19 4 

2,455 12 1J 

704 15 10 

747 14 2 

718 19 2 

194 9 114 

177 4 4 

198 15 114 

42 18 21 

38 3 114 

35 r, 74 

85 10 7 

74 18 10 

75 7 74 

30 19 11 

31 19 11 

25 19 IO 

37 7 0 

38 3 0 

37 10 0 

| 

14,071 13 71 

1 14,275 3 10j 

V 14,383 7 7% 


BURDEN of a ship. See Tonnage. 

BURGUNDY. See Wine. 

BURGUNDY PITCH, a resin* the produce of the Pinus Abies, or spruce fir. It 
is obtained by making incisions in the bark down to the wood, whence it flows thickly 
and languidly, immediately concreting into flakes that adhere firmly to the tree. These 
being taken off are melted in boiling water, and strained through coarse cloths. It is 
of a close consistence, rather soft, has a reddish brown colour, and a not unpleasant 
smell ; it is very adhesive. The greatest quantity is collected in the neighbourhood of 
Neufehatel, whence it is brought to us packed in casks. A fictitious sort is made in 
England, and found in the shops under the title of common Burgundy pitch ; it may be 
distinguished by its friability, want of viscidity and of the odour which characterises the 
genuine sort. 

A species of Burgundy pitch exudes spontaneously from the Norway spruce fir. 
This, which undergoes no preparation, is the resin or thus of the old London Pharma- 
copoeias. It is imported in the form of tears or small masses, packed in casks, each con- 
taining from 1 to 2 cwt. It fetches about half the price of that which is strained. *— 
( Gray's Supplement to the Pharmacopoeias , Thomson' s Dispensatory . ) 

BUSIIEL, a measure of capacity for dry goods, as grain, fruit, dry pulse, &c., con- 
taining 4 pecks, or 8 gallons, or £ of a quarter. 

The Winchester bushel contains 2150*42 cubic inches, while the Imperial bushel con- 
tains 2218*192. Hence, to convert Winchester bushels into Imperial, multiply by the 
fraction or ’969447, or approximately deduct 3 ! 0 th, and 5 Lth ; and if great accu- 

racy be required, 5 ^, and 33^3 more. To convert prices per Winchester bushel into 
prices per Imperial bushel, multiply by the fraction or 1*0315157. 

By the 5 Geo. 4. c. 74. § 7. the bushel shall be the standard measure of capacity for 
coals, culm , lime, Jish, potatoes , or fruit, and all other goods and things commonly sold by 
heaped measure. The bushel shall contain 80 lbs. avoirdupois of distilled water, being 
made round, with a plain and even bottom, and being 19 J inches from outside to out- 
side. Sections 7. and 8 . direct the mode in which the bushel shall be used for heaped 
measure. — (See Weights and Measures.) 
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The standard measure of capacity, by this act, as well for liquids as for dry goods 
not measured by heaped measure, shall be the gallon , containing 10 lbs. avoirdupois 
weight of distilled water weighed in air at the temperature of G2° of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, the barometer being at 30 inches ; and such measure shall be the Im- 
perial standard gallon (containing 277*274 cubic inches); and all measures shall be 
taken in parts or multiples, or certain proportions, of the said Imperial standard gal- 
lon ; and the quart shall be the fourth part, and the pint shall be an eighth of such 
standard gallon ; and 2 such gallons shall be a peck, and 8 such gallons shall be a 
bushel, and 8 such bushels a quarter of corn or other dry goods not measured by heaped 
measure. 

BUSHIRE, or ABUSHIRE, a sea-port town of Persia, in the province of Ears, on 
the north-east coast of the Persian Gulph, lat, 29 J N., long. 50 J 5 O' E. Population 
uncertain, but estimated by Major Wilson at from 15,000 to 20,000. Bushire is situ- 
ated at the northern extremity of a sandy peninsula, to the north and east of which is 
the bay. There is a convenient anchorage for large ships due west from the town, 
8 or 4 miles distant, in from 25 to 28 feet water ; but ships of 300 tons burden or 
thereby lie in the inner roads, to the north, about 6 miles from shore ; the anchorage is 
pretty good ; but during violent north-westerly gales, they are sometimes obliged to cut 
their cables, and bear up for Karak, a small island about 15 leagues W. N. W. of Bushire. 
The water immediately to the east of the town is deep, but the passage to it is ob- 
structed by a bar, which cannot be passed by vessels drawing more than 8 or 9 feet 
water, except at spring tides, when there is a rise of from 8 to 10 feet. The variation in 
1811 was 4° 43' W. — ( Chart of the Persian Gulph , by Captain Ritchie , See. ) The 
climate here, as in all the other ports of the Persian Gulph, is extremely hot, particularly 
June, July, and August. The unhealthy season is in the fall of the year. 

Trade , SfC. — Bushire has a good deal of trade, particularly with Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. Its 
merchants supply almost all Persia with Indian commodities ; as, also, with a good many of those 
brought from Europe. Of the imports from India, indigo, sugar, sugar candy, ami spices are the most 
important ; the steel of India is preferred in Persia to every other, and is made into excellent sabres : tin 
is brought from Banca ; and coffee is principally supplied by Mocha and other ports on the Arabian 
Gulph. English cotton goods, notwithstanding the admitted inferiority of our red dyes, — a colour in 
great esteem in Persia, — have already gone far to supersede those that were formerly brought from 
Hindostan ; and the demand for them is rapidly extending, and is susceptible of an almost indefinite 
increase. Besides those imported at Bushire, a good many are introduced through Bussorah, and some 
through Turkey and Russia; the latter by way of the Black Sea, the former of Smyrna and Constanti- 
nople. Hitherto, indeed, a considerable part of the cottons imported through the last mentioned chan- 
nels have been supplied by Switzerland and Germany. — their fabrics having been, in some respects, 
better fitted than ours for the Turkish and Persian markets; but they seem to hftve lost this advantage, 
as our exports of cottons to Turkey are now rapidly increasing. Woollen goods, cutlery, watches, &c., 
sent to India from England, are thence exported to Bushire. Imitation shawls, of the proper size and 
pattern, are said to meet with a fair sale. The exports principally consist of raw silk, Kerman wool, 
Kerman and Cashmere shawls, carpets, horses, silk goods, dried fruits, wine, grain, copper, turquoises, 
asafVetida, gall. nuts, pearls, and other articles of minor importance. Turkey annually supplies Persia 
with a very considerable amount of bullion, most part of which is sent to India. 

Of the Persian exports, raw silk is the most important. It is produced to some extent in every pro- 
vince ; but Gheelan and Mazunderan are those which are most celebrated for its growth. In the former, 
about 900,000 lbs. are annually raised. Russia is a large customer of this article. Dried fruits and dates 
are sent in considerable quantities to India. Horses are largely exported to India both by sea and land ; 
they serve for mounting our Indian cavalry, and for supplying the large private demand that always 
obtains in Hindostan for this noble animal. Though neitner so swift nor so beautiful as those of Arabia, 
the Persian horses arc large, more powerful, and, all things considered, better for cavalry. They are 
capable of supporting an extraordinary degree of fatigue. W ine of Shiraz enjoys a degree of celebrity 
to which, judging from the few samples wn have seen, it seetns but ill entitled. Mr. Fraser says that it 
Is made in so careless a manner, that, in choosing it, not more than 1 bottle in 4 or ft can be made use of. 
Persian tobacco and yellow dye berries are highly esteemed : the former enters to a considerable extent 
into the trade to Turkey as well as to India ; the berries bring a very high price in our markets, but the 
imports hitherto have been inconsiderable. Turquoises, asafeetida, and various sorts of drugs, rose 
water, with other minor articles, form part of the exports. Sheep’s and goats’ wool is also exported. 
The best is that of Kerman. The down furnished by the goats of this province is almost as fine as that 
of the Thibet or 6hawl goats. Cotton is extensively produced in Persia ; the Russians carry away some, 
but the greater part is used in the country. Grain is sent to Muscat, but not in large quantities. The 
pearl trade is now principally centred at Muscat. The coppec exported from Bushire is principally the 
produce of the Persian mines, mixed, however, with some Russian copper from Georgia. Of manufac- 
tured articles, the principal are carpets of the most beautiful fabric ; shawls, partly native, and partly 
brought from Cashmere ; velvets, silk goods, gold and silver brocades, and a few other articles. The 
trade between Persia and Russia by the Caspian Sea is not very considerable. Most part of the paper 
used in the former is supplied by the latter. The furs of Russia find a ready market in Persia. The 
Russian provinces on the Caspian derive their supplies of indigo from Persia by way of Bushire. 

The entire trade between British India and the Persian Gulph, amounts to about 1 ,600,000/. a )*ear. 
This, however, includes the trade to Muscat and Bussorah, as well as to Bushire, and we have no means 
of discriminating the separate amount of each. 

Water at Bushire is excessively bad and dear ; but excellent water, and in great abundance, may bo 
had at Karak. The anchorage at this island is safe at all times ; and ships may lie close to the beach. 
Sir John Malcolm suggested, that the permanent possession of Karak would be an object of considerable 
importance ; and we are rather inclined to agree with him. It is of no value to the Persians, and there 
seems little doubt that they would be glad to cede it for a trilling consideration. Its possession would 
not only enable us to command the navigation of the Persian Gulph ; but it would form a dep6t where 
goods destined for Bushire, Bussorah, &c. might be kept in perfect safety, and in a situation the most 
convenient, being readily accessible to all sorts of Arabian vessels. A taste for British cottons and wool- 
lens is now forming in all the vast countries watered by the Euphrates and the Tigris, or which derive 
their supplies from the emporia erected on their banks ; and it is of the greatest consequence that nothing 
be omitted that may serve to facilitate the diffusion of this taste, and the means of gratifying it. 
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Money. — Accounts nro kept in tomans of 50 abasses, or 1 OO 
mamoodis. * The Ionian is n Persian gold coin, containing, 
according to the rejtort of the Bombay mint, from 71 ‘A to 67 
Rr. pure metal, being consequently equal to from I "It. 7 id. to 
11«. lid. titerline. The toman of Ilussorah is worth about 
36*. ; and that of Gombroon about 24*. These, with Persian 
and foreign silver coins of all denominations, are found at 
Hudiire ; but tire rates of the foreign coins are perpetually 
varying, and the weight of the native coins is also subject to 
fkeaucnt change*. 

Weight* and Maatur**. — Gold and silver are weighud by the 
miscal of it dwt. 23 7-12 gr. or 3 ilwt. very nearly. 

The commercial weights vary according to the commodities 
sold, and the places where they are used. The maund tabree 
wgfc(h& 6J lbs. avoirdupois at tlie Custom-house, but only 6J 
lies. *t the bazaar. This weight is used by dealers in sugar, 
colfee, copper, and all sorts of drugs. The maund copra Ls 7j 


Ilis. at the Custom-house, and from 7{ to 7J ll»«. at the bazaar, 
Dealers in rice and other articles of provision use this weight, 
'l ike maund shaw is double the maund tabree, or 13} lbs. 

Pearls are weighed by the abbas = 2*25 gr. Troy. 

There are various sorts of kuz’i or cubits. One called the 
royal guz = 37} Kng. inches; the common guz is two thirds 
of the former, or 23 inches. 

The Persian league or pnrasang is l-20th of a degree of the 
equator, and should, therefore, be equal to 3 miles 3 furlongs 
and 23 poles English. 

The artaba, or principal corn measure, is equivalent to 
pbout 2 Winch, quarters. 

For further particulars, see Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabia, tome 
ii. p. 73. ; Kinneir'e Memoir oJ‘ the Peratan Empire , p. 70. ; 
Eraser’* Travel* on the Shore * qfthe Caspian, Appen. pp. 33 f. — 
384. ; Pari. Paper No. 733. 2d Sess. 1832, pin 0(12—638. ; 
Kelly'* Oriental Metrology ; Thornton’s E. Indian (Calculator, JfC. 


BUSS, a small sea-vessel, used by us and the Dutch in the herring fishery, commonly 
from 50 to 60 tons burden, and sometimes more. A buss has two small sheds or cabins ; 
one at the prow, and the other at the stern : that at the prow serves for a kitchen. — 
(See Fishery.) 

BUSSORAH, oit BASRAH, a city of Arabia, on the western bank of the Shat-el- 
Arab (the name given to the river formed l»y the junction of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates), above 70 miles from its mouth, lat JJO° 30' N., long. 47° 32' E. Popu- 
lation about 60,000, consisting of Arabs, Turks, Persians, Armenians, Jews, &c. The 
houses and streets are mean and filthy. There is a vast area within the walls, occupied 
principally by gardens and plantations of date trees, and intersected by canals, on which 
are numerous small craft. 

The bar at the mouth of the Shat-el-Arab has only about 12 feet water, but the 
channel within is deep, so that ships of 500 tons burden, provided they cross the bar at 
the springs, may without difficulty ascend the river as far as the city ; and both its 
grand branches may be navigated to a great distance by smaller vessels. Bussorali is 
the principal inlet on the east, through which Indian and other Eastern products find 
their way into the Turkish Empire. Its commerce is, therefore, even at present, pretty 
considerable ; and were the rich and extensive countries traversed by the Tigris and the 
Euphrates occupied by a civilised and industrious people, it would be very great. Its 
imports from India and Europe are similar to those at Bushire — (which see); from 
Persia it imports shawls, pearls from Bahrein, &c., and coffee from Mocha. At an 
average, 6 or 8 British ships arrive in the course of the year from India ; but the prin- 
cipal part of the trade is carried on in Arabian bottoms, the merchants of Muscat being 
the owners of some of the finest ships that are to be met with in the Indian seas. Its 
exports are principally bullion, pearls, dates, copper, raw silk, horses, gall nuts, and 
drugs. Captain Hamilton mentions, that in the early part of last century, the exports 
of dates from Bussorah exceeded 10,000 tons a year . — (New Account of the East 
Indies , vol. i. p. 78.) The commerce with the interior is conducted by means of cara- 
vans to Aleppo and Bagdad ; but it might be carried on to much more advantage by 
means of steam-boats. It was at one time proposed to forward mails from India by 
steam by the Shat-el-Arab and the Euphrates to Bir, thence by land to Scanderoon, 
and again by steam to Gibraltar and England ; but this project was very wisely given up 
in favour of the route by the Red Sea. 


Money. — All sorts of coins circulate here, but their values 
are constantly fluctuating. Accounts are kept in mamoodi* 
of 10 datum*, or 100 Jloose ; lOO mamoodi * make a toman, 
-which may he valued at about 15 sicca rupees, or 36z. sterling. 

Weight* and Measure*. — Gold and silver are weighed by Uie 
cheki of lOO miscats, or 7,200 Eng. grains. 

The commercial weights are tlio maund atteree, the maund 
zq/V or teste, and the oke of Hog dad ■ 1 vakiu = 19 oz. avoir- 

dupois; 2.} vakias = 1 oke of Bagdad ~47k oz. avoir.: 1 
maund atteree — 28 ilis. 8 oz. avoir. ; 1 maund sofy = 90 lbs. 

4 oz. avoir. ; 1 cutra of indigo =■ 138 ibs. 15 oz. avoir. , 

These are the weights used by the Kur<q»cuns settled at ' 


Bussorah ; those used by the Arabians differ a little from the 
above, and frequently also among themselves — a circumstance 
to which the merchant must nay particular attention. 

The long measures are the A lemm yard for silks and woollens 
= 2 feel 2-4 inches; the Huilded do. for cottons anti linens 
2 feet 10*2 inches; the Bagdad do. for ail purposes = 2 feet 
7*6 inches. 

For further details as to the commerce of Bussorah, see 
Kinneir’* Memoir on the Persian Empire, y. 283.; the art. 
Hitmiiirk in this Dictionary ; Kelly's Oriental Metrology ; 
Thornton’* East Indian Calculator , j». 424. Niebuhr has given 
a plan of Bussorali, Voyage en Arable, tome ii. p. 170. 


BUTLERAGE. See Prisage. 

BUTT, a vessel or measure for wine, containing 2 hogsheads, or 126 wine gallons. 

BUTTER (Da. Snior ; Du. Boter ; Fr. Beurre ; Ger. Butter • It. Burro , Butiro ; 
Eat. Butyrum ; Pol. Maslo ; Port. Manteiga t Rus. Masslo Korowe ; Sp. Manteca ; 
Sw. Snior ), as every one knows, is a fat, unctuous, and, in temperate climates, a pretty 
firm substance, obtained from milk, or rather from cream, by the process of churning. 

The various circumstances attending the introduction and use of butter in antiquity 
have been investigated by Beckmann with great learning and industry. The conclusion 
at which he arrives is, “ that butter was not used either by the Greeks pr Romans in 
cooking or the preparation of food, nor was it brought upon their tables by way of 
dessert, as is every where customary at present. We never find it mentioned by Galen 
and others as a food, though they have spoken of it as applicable to other purposes. No 
notice is taken of it by Apicus ; nor is there any thing said of it in that respect by the 
authors who treat of agriculture, though they have given us very particular information 
with respect to milk, cheese, and oil. This, as has been remarked by others, may be 
easily accounted for, by the ancients having accustomed themselves to the use of good 
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oil; and in the like manner butter is very little employed at present in Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, and the southern parts of France.” — ( History of Inventions, vol. ii. p. 413. 
Eng. ed.) 

Putter is very extensively used in this and most other northern countries ; that of 
England and Holland is reckoned the best. In London, the butter of Epping and 
Cambridge is in the highest repute ; the cows which produce the former, feed during 
summer in the shrubby pastures of Epping Forest ; and the leaves of the trees, and 
numerous wild plants which there abound, are supposed to improve the flavour of the 
butter. It is brought to market in rolls from one to two feet long, weighing a pmfhd 
each. The Cambridgeshire butter is produced from cows that feed one part of the 
year on chalky uplands, and the other on rich meadows or fens : it is made up into 
long rolls like the Epping butter, and generally salted or cured before being brought 
to market ; the London dealers, having washed it, and wrought the salt out of it, fre- 
quently sell it for Emiing butter. 

The butter of Suffolk and Yorkshire is often sold for that of Cambridgeshire, to 
which it is little inferior. The butter of Somersetshire is thought to equal that of 
Epping : it is brought to market in dishes containing half a pound each ; out of which 
it is taken, washed, and put into different forms, by the dealers of Hath and Bristol. 
The butter of Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire is very good ; it is made up in half- 
pound packs or prints, packed up in square baskets, and sent to the London market by 
wagon. The butter of the mountains of Wales and Scotland, and the moors, com- 
mons, and heaths of England, is of excellent quality when it is properly managed; and, 
though not equal in quantity, it often is confessedly superior, to that produced by the 
richest meadows. — (Loudon's Encyc. of Agriculture . ) 

Considerable quantities of butter are made in Ireland, and it forms a prominent arti- 
cle in the exports of that country : generally, it is very inferior to that of -Britain ; but 
this is a consequence rather of the want of cleanliness and attention, than of any in- 
feriority in the milk. Some of the best Irish butter brought to London, after being 
washed and repacked, is sold as Dorsetshire and Cambridge butter. 

The salt butter of Holland is superior to that of every other country ; large quanti- 
ties of it are annually exported. It forms about three fourths of all the foreign butter 
we import. 

The production and consumption of butter in Great Britain is very great. The consumption In the 
Metropolis may, it is believed, be averages! at about f> oz. per week for each individual, being at the rate 
of about 16 lbs. a year ; and supposing the population to amount to 1,870,000, the total annual consump- 
tion would, on thin hypothesis, be *29,920,000 lbs., or 13,357 tons : but to this may be added 2,000 tons, lor 
the butter required for the victualling of ships and other purposes ; making the total consumption, in 
round numbers, 15,357 tons, or 34,100,000 lbs., which at 1 Od. per lb. would be worth 1,433,3331. Os. Hct. 

The average produce per cow of the butter dairies is estimated by Mr. Marshall at 16H lbs. a year ; so 
that, supposing we are nearly right in the above estimates, about 204,762 cows will l>e required to pro- 
duce an adequate supply of butter for the London market. 

The consumption of butter in London has sometimes been estimated at 50,000 tons ; which, according 
to Mr. Marshall’s statement, would require for its supply upwards of 666,000 cows t Further commentary 
on such a statement would be superiluous. The imports of foreign butter have fully doubled since 1630. 
We subjoin an 

Account showing the Total Quantities of Butter imported into the United Kingdom during each of 
the Five Years ending with 1H41, specifying the Quantities brought from each Country. 

Countries. 1857. 1858. 1859. 1840. 1841. 

Ctvt. Ctvt. Ctvt. Ctrl. C.rvt. 

I>enrnark - 15,914 14,440 15,104 14,080 Hi, 196 

(Jermany - 78,985 74,917 55,370 75,509 78,275 

Holland .... 187,325 164,315 139,239 157,802 164,652 

.All other countries ... 2,726 2,615 3,785 7,470 18,305 

Total 282.947 256,193 213,504 252,661 j 277,428 

The entries of foreign butter for home consumption with the The duties on foreign butter during the whole of this 
duties received thereon in 1840, 1841, and 1842, were — |H.*riod were (including the 5 |n-r cent, imposed in 1840) 21#. a 

Cwt. «jr*. lbs. £. *■ ft. j cwt. In 1842 the duty on butter from a British possession. 

In 1840 - - 249,506 2 9 2.57,942 19 lO j was reduced to 5#. a cwt. ( Decennial Return • by Hoard <t f 

1841 - - 250,432 1 O 262,967 2 7 I Trade -, Pari. Paper No. 45. Sess. 1843.) 

1842 - - 180,4 74 O 15 188,019 6 10 | 

The average contract prices of the butter furnished to Greenwich Hospital from 1730 to 1642, have 
been as follows : — 


Years. 

Prices per lb. 

Years. 

Prices per lb. 

Years. 

Prices per lb. 

Years. 

Prices per lb. 

Years. 

Price* per lb. 


#. d. 


#. d. 


4. d. 


4 . d. 


4. d. 

1730 

0 5 

1 770 

O 6* 

1 Ht>0 

0 lit 

1820 

O 94 

1835 

0 74 

1740 1 

O 5 

1780 1 

0 hi 

1810 

1 11 

1 825 

O lOj 

1840 

0 10 

1760 
1760 | 

0 54 

O 6j 

j 1790 

0 64 

1815 

1 2 

1830 

O 04 

1812 

0 84 


In order to obviate the practice of fraud in the weighing and the staves, and the weight of the vessels, seem to be at once 
packing of butter, different statutes have been passed, particu- vexatious and useless. 

jarly the 56 lien. 3. c. 86 ., and 38 < J,-o. 5 . c . 73 ., the principal Every cooper or other person who shall make any vessel for 
regulations of which are subjoined. It is very doubtful, however, the packing of butter, shall make the same of good well- 

w net her they have been productive of any good effect. It seasoned timber, tight and not leaky, and shall groove In the 

might be proper, perhaps, to order the weight of the butter, heads and bottoms thereof ; and every vessel made for the 

exclusive of the vessel, and the dairyman's or seller's name, to packing of butter shall be a tub, firkin, or half-firkin, and 110 

be branded on the inside and outside of each vessel ; but most other. 

of the other refutations, especially those as to the thickness of Every tub shall weigh of itself, lncludlngthe top and liottoin. 




.BUTTONS. 

- - ‘ * 

not lw* than 11 lb*, nor more than 15 ■•lbs. avoirdupnif? and 
neither the top nor the bottprn of any such tub fehall exceed in 
any part five eighths of an inoh'ln injckne&fl. 

Every firkin Khali weigh at leant 7 lbs. including the top and 
the bottom, which shall not exceed four eighths of an inch 
thick in any part. 

Half-firkins to weigh not less than 4 lbs. nor more than 6 lbs. 
including the top and the bottom, which shall not exceed the 
thickness of three eighths of an inch in any purt ; upon pain 
that the cooper or every other |>erson making any such vessel, 
in any respect contrary to the preceding directions, shall forfeit 
every such vessel and 10#. 

Every c<x>per, &c. shall brand every cask or vessel before 
going out of his possession, on the outside, with his name, in 
l*({1hw and permanent letters, under penalty of 10#., together 
■with the exact weight or tare thereof. 

Every dairyman, farmer, or seller of butter, or other person 
packing the same for sale, shall pack it in vessels made and i 
marked as aforesaid, anti in no other, and shall properly soak 
and season every such vessel ; and on the inside, anti on the 
top on the outside, shall brand his name nt length, in perma- 
nent and legible letters ; and shall also, -with an iron, brand on 
the top on the outside, and on the bouge or hotly of every such 
ea-k, the true weight or tare of every such vessel, when it shall 
have lieen soaked and seasoned ; and also shall brand his name 
at length, on the bouge or body of every such vessel, across two 
ditfcient staves at least, and shall distinctly, and at length, 
imprint his Christian and surname ujion the top of the butter 
in such vessel when filled, on pain of forfeiting 5/. for 
every default thereof. 

Every luh of hotter shall contain, exclusive of the tnre of 
good and merchantable butter, 84 Lbs.; every firkin 56 lhs. ; 
every half-firkin 28 lhs. ; and no old or corrupt butter shall bo 
mixed, or packed in any ve-sel whatever, with any butter that 
is new ami sound ; nor shall any bolter made of whey be 
packed or mixed with butter ni.ideof cream, hut the respec five 
sorts shall be packed separately, and the whole vessel shall, 
throughout, lie of one sort and goodness ; and no butter shall 
he salted with any great salt, but all butter shall be salted with 
small salt . nor shall more salt be intermixed with the butter 
than Is needful for its preservation, under penalty of .’»/. for 
oili-ruling against any of these regulations. 

No change, alteration, fraud, or deceit shall be practised by 
any dealers or packers of butter, either with respect to the 
vessel or the butter so packed, whether in respect to quantity 
or otherwise, under A penalty of 30/. to be imposed on every 
l*ers(m engaged in the offence. 

Every cheesemonger, dealer in butter, or other person, who 
shall sell any tubs, firkins, oLhalf-firkina of butter, shall 
deliver, in every su< h cask or v<wlol respectively, the full quan- 
tity appointed by this act, or, in default thereof, shall be 
liable to make satisfaction to the person who shall buy the 
same for what shall lu* wanting, according to the price for 
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which it was sold, and shall bV1latJe“to an action for reooveTy 
of the same, with full costs of suit. * 

No cheesemonger, dealer in butter* Ac. shall repack for sale 
any butter, under penalty of 5/. for every tub, -firkin, or half- 
fir kin, so repacked. 

Nothing In this act shall extend to make any cheesemonger, 
dealer in butter, or other person, liable to any penalties for 
using any of the tubs, firkins, or haif-firkins, after the British 
butter used in such vessels shall have been taken thereout, for 
the repacking for sale of any foreign butter, who shall, before 
he so repack such foreign butter, Entirely cut or efface the 
several names of the original dairyman, fanner, or seller of 
butter, from every such vessel, leaving the name and tare of 
the cooper, and the tare of the original dairyman, farmer, or 
seller therein ; and, after the names are so effaced, shall, with 
an iron, brand his Christian and surname, and the words 
foreign butter, upon the bouge of every such vessel, across two 
staves at least, to denote that such butter is foreign butter. 

Persons counterfeiting or forcing any such names or marks, 
shall for every such ofience forfeit 40/. 

Penalties not exceeding 5/. to be determined by one justice, 
upon the evidence of one witness, and the whole shall go to 
the informer. 

Penalties al>ove fit. to he recovered by action of debt, or in- 
formation, in the courts at Westminster, and the whole to the 

informer. 

Nothing to extend to the packing of butter In any pot or 
vessel which .shall not be capable of containing more than 
14 lbs. 

Previously to 1826, no hotter could bo sold in any public 
market in Ireland, or exported from it, without being pre- 
viously examined and branded by a public inspector ; but 
compliance with this regulation is no longer compulsory, but 
is left to the discretion of the parties. 

It is enacted by statute 1 Will. 3. c. 7-, lhat every ware- 
house-keeper, weigher, searcher, or shipper of butter etui 
cheese, shall receive all butter and cheese that shall be brought 
to him for the I.ondon cheesemongers, and ship the same 
without undue preference ; and shall have for his pains 2s. 6*/. 
for every load ; and If he shall make default, he shall, on 
conviction before one justice, on oath of one witness, or con- 
fession, forfeit for every firkin of butter If)#., and for every 
weigh of cheese 6#.; half for the use of the poor, and half to the 
informer. 

And every such person shall keep a book of entry of receiving 
and shipping the goods, on pain of 2#. Gil. for every firkin of 
butter and weigh of cheese. 

The master of a ship refusing to take in butter or cheese be- 
fore he >» full laden (except it he a cheesemonger’s own ship 
sent for his own goods) shall forfeit for every firkin of butter 
refused 5#., and for every weigh of cheese 2s. Gd. 

This act does not extend to any warehou e in Cheshire or 
Lancashire. 


Butter made in hot countries is generally liquid. In India it is denominated ghee, and is mostly pre- 
pared from the milk of buffaloes ; It is usually conveyed in duppers, or bottles made of hide, each of 
which contains from 10 to 40 gallons. Ghee is an article of considerable commercial importance in 
many parts of India. 

The Arabs are the greatest consumers of butter in the world. Burekhardt tells us, that it is a common 
practice among all classes to drink every morning a coffee cup full of molted butter or ghee l and they 
use it in an infinite variety of other ways. The taste for it is universal; and the poorest individuals 
will expend half their daily income that they may have butter for dinner, and butter in the morning. 
I.arge quantities are annually shipped from Cosseir, Snunkln, and Massouah, on the west coast of the 
Red Sea, for Rjiclda and other Arabian ports. — ( llurckhardt' s Travels in Nubia , p. 440.; Travels in 
Arabia , vol. i. p. . r >2.) 


HUTTONS (Du. K noopen ; Fr. Bouton; Ger. Knopf e ; It. Bottoni ; Rus. Pogo- 
wizii ; Sp. Botones ) arc well known articles, serving to fasten clothes, &c. They are 
manufactured of an endless variety of materials and forms. 

It might have been supposed, that the manufacture of such an article as this would have been left to 
be carried on according to the views and interests of those concerned, individuals being allowed to select 
any sort of button they pleased. Such, however, has not been the case ; and various statutes have been 
passed, pointing out the kind of buttons to be worn, and the way in which they are to be made 1 Most 
of these regulations have luckily fallen into disuse, but they still occupy a place in the statute book, and 
may be enforced. The following are amongst the more prominent of these regulations : — 


No person shall make, sell, or set upon anv clothes, or wear- 
ing garments whatsoever, any buttons made of cloth, serge, 
drugget, frieze, caniblet, or any other stuff of which clothes 
or wearing garments are made, or any buttons made of wood 
onlv, and turned in imitation of other buttons, on pain of for- 
feiting 40*. per dozen for all such buttons. — (4 Cro. 1. c. 7.) 

No'tailor shall set on any buttons, or button -holes, of serge, 
drugget, 5cc., under penalty of 40#. for every dozen of buttons 
or button-holes so made or set on. 

No person shall use or wear, on any clothes, garments, or 
apparel whatsoever, except velvet, any buttons or button-holes 
made of or bound with cToth, serge, drugget, frieze, camblet, 
or other stuffs whereof clothes or woollen garments are usually 
made, on penalty of forfeiting 40#. per dozen, under a similar 
penalty. — {7 Geo. 1. c. 22.) 


To prevent fhe frauds which it is alleged had taken place in 
the manufacture of gilt and plated buttons, an act, 36 (Jeo. 3. 
c. 6., was passed, which regulates what shall be deemed gilt 
and what plated buttons ; and imposes |>ena!lies on those who 
order as well as on those who may make any buttons with the 
words “ gilt ” or “ plated ” marked upon them, except they ho 
gilt and plated as the act directs, inasmuch a< this statute 
goes to obviate a fraud, it is, perhups, expedient ; hut no apo- 
! logy can be marie for the regulations previously alluded to, 
which are at once vexatious ;tr»d absurd. 

1 The importation of buttons from abroad was prohibited In 
[ the reign of diaries II. But the 6 <ieo. 4. c. 107. $ 52. re- 
pealed this prohibition, and they may now be imported, for 
| home consumption, on paying an ad valorem duty. 


C. 

CABBAGE, a biennial plant ( Brassica Lin.), of which there are many varieties. 
It is too well known to require any particular description; it is extensively cultivated 
in the vicinity of London. Sour crout, or properly sauer kraut , is a very favourite 
dish in Germany ; it consists of a fermented mass of salted cabbage. 

CABLES are strong ropes or chains, principally used in the anchoring or mooring 
of ships. 

1. ,Rope Cables are, in Europe, principally manufactured of hemp ; but in the East 
they are very frequently made of coir, or the fibrous part of the cocoa nut, and in some 
places, particularly on the Red Sea, of the coating of the branches of the date tree. 

O 
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Hemp cables are formed of three principal strands, every strand of three ropes, and every 
rope of three twists. The twists have more or fewer threads according to the greater 
or less thickness of the cable. All vessels have ready for service three cables, which are 
usually designated the sheet cable, the best bower cable, and the small bower cable ; but 
besides these, most ships have some spare cables. The ordinary length of a cable is 
from lOO to I ‘JO fathoms. The following are the existing regulations as to the manu- 
facture of hemp cables and cordage : — 

No person shall make or sell any cordage for shipping in which any hemp is used, called short chuck- 
ing, half clean, whale line, or other toppings, eodilla, or any damaged hemp, on pain of forfeiting the 
same, and also treble the value thereof. 

Cables, hawsers, or ropes, made of materials not prohibited by this act, and whose quality shall be 
inferior to clean Petersburgh hemp, shall be deemed inferior cordage, and the same shall be distinguished 
by marking on the tally, staple or inferior. Manufacturers making default herein forfeit for every hun- 
dred weight of cordage. Ids. 

Manufacturers are to affix their names and manufactory to new cordage before sold, under the like 
forfeiture ; and putting a false name is a forfeiture of 201. 

Persons making cables of old and overworn stuff, containing above 7 inches in compass, shall forfeit 
four times the value. 

Y r essels belonging to British subjects, having on board foreign-made cordage, are to make entry thereof, 
on entering into any British port, on penalty of 20s. for every hundred weight. But this is not to extend 
to cordage brought from the Fast Indies, nor to materials at present used tw any vessels built abroad 
before this act. — (25 Geo. 3. c. 50.) 

5 2 . Iron Cables. — The application of strong iron chains or cables to the purposes of 
navigation is a late and an important discovery, for which we are indebted to Captain 
Samuel llrown, R. N. It is singular, indeed, that this application should not have been 
made at a much earlier period. On rocky bottoms, or where coral is abundant, a 
hempen cable speedily chafes, and is often quite destroyed in a few months, or perhaps 
days. A striking instance of this occurred in the voyage of discovery under the orders 
of M. Bougainville, who lost six anchors in the space of nine days, and narrowly escaped 
shipwreck ; a result, says that able seaman, which would not have happened, “ si nous 
eussions cte munis lies quelques chaines de fer. {Test une precaution que ne doieent jamais 
oublier tons les navitjateurs destines d de pareils voyayes ." — ( Voyage an tour flu Monde , 
p. 207. 4to. ed. ) The work from which this extract is taken was published in 1771 ; 
anti yet it was not till nearly forty years after, that any attempt was made practically to 
profit by so judicious a suggestion. The difficulties in the way of importing hemp from 
1 *08 to 1814, and its consequent high price, gave the first great stimulus to the manu- 
facture of iron cables. 


Iron cables are constructed in different ways — (see Kncyc. Metrop.'); but they are 
uniformly tried by a machine, which strains them by a force greater than the absolute 
strength of the hempen cable they are intended to replace. By this means the risk of 
accident from defective links is effectually obviated; and there are exceedingly few 
instances in which an iron cable has broken at sea. Their great weight also contri- 
butes to their strength, inasmuch as the impulse of the ship is checked before the cable 
is brought nearly to a straight line, or that the strain approaches to a maximum. Bolts 
and shackles are provided at every fathom or two fathoms, by striking out which the 
ship may, if necessary, be detached from her anchors with less difficulty than a hempen 
cable can be cut. 


Even in their most defective form, iron cables are a great deal stronger than those of 
hemp ; and as to durability, no sort of comparison can be made. No wonder, therefore, 
that they should be rapidly superseding the latter ; which are now almost wholly laid 
aside in the navy, and, to a great extent, also, in the merchant service. 

CADIZ, the principal commercial city and sea-port of Spain, on its south-western 
coast, on the rocky and elevated extremity of a narrow, low peninsula, or tongue of land, 
projecting from the Isla de Leon, N. N. \V. about 4£ nautical miles. It is surrounded 
on all sides, except the south, where it joins the land, by the sea, and is very strongly 
fortified. Population, in 1837, .58, .525. It is well built, and has, at a distance, a very 
striking appearance. The tower or lighthouse of St. Sebastian stands on the western 
side of the city, being, according to Tofifio, in lat. 36‘° 31' 7'' N., long. 6° 18' 52" W. 
It is a most conspicuous object to vessels approaching from the Atlantic. The light, 
which is 172 feet high, is of great brilliancy, revolves once a minute, and in fair weather 
may be seen more than (i leagues off’. 


naif of Cadiz — The entrance to this noble basin lies l>etwcen 
the city and the town and promontory of Kota, bearing N.W. 
by N„ distant about 1| league. The bay is of very great ex- 
tent, affording, in most places, good anchorage. The iwrt is 
on the eastern side of the city, where a mole of considerable 
dimensions has been constructed ; but the water is not suffi- 
ciently deep to allow large vessel* to approach nearer than 
within about § of a mile, where they anchor in from 5 to 7 
fathoms. The rocks called the Cochinos, the Puercas, and the 
Diamante, lie to the north of the city in the entrance to the 
bay ; the first two at about 3-Mhs of a mile distant, and the 
Diamante at rather more than l i mile from the city. Vessels 
may enter between the i’uercas and the Diamante ; but none, 
except those not drawing more than 15 feet water, and well 


acquainted with the channel, ought to attempt entering be- 
tween the Cochinos und Puercas and the city. The town of 
St. Mary's, on the opposite side of the bay, is famous for being 
the dcpAt of the wines of Xeres. The outer bay, or that of 
Cadiz properly so called, is separated from the inner bay by the 
promontory having at its extremity the castle of Matagorda, 
which approaches within at>out 9 of a mile of the Puntales 
castle on the Isla de J.<eon. Within the inner bay is the fa- 
mous arsenal of the Caraccas, the town of San Carlos, the canal 
of Trocadfro, Ac. At spring titles the water in the bay rises 
10 or 11 feet, but at neaps the rise does not exceed 6 feet. — 
(For further particulars see the excellent Chart of the flay of 
Cadiz, Tufino ; Malham't Naval Gazetteer ; and Purdy** 
Sailing Direction* for the Hay of Biscay, #c.) * 


History , Trade , #*c. — Cadiz is a very ancient city, having been founded by the 
Phoenicians about 1,200 years before the Christian acra. The temple which they 
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erected in it in honour of Hercules was one of the most celebrated in antiquity. — 
( Saintc Croix , Des Anciennes Colonies , p. 14. ; Pomp. Mela , lib. iii. cap. 6.) Its excellent 
port, and its situation, favourable alike for commerce and security, have made it, whether 
possessed by Carthaginians, Romans, Moors, or Christians, and under every vicissitude, 
a place of considerable commercial and political importance. It has long been one of 
the principal stations of the Spanish naval force. In 1720, the commerce with Spanish 
America, which had previously been exclusively carried on from Seville, was transferred 
to Cadiz. It enjoyed this valuable monopoly till 1765, when it was partially relaxed 
by the trade to Cuba, St. Domingo, Porto Rico, and the other islands being opened to 
all the greater ports of Spain. The benefits resulting from this relaxation were so very 
great, that in 1778 the trade to all parts of America was opened to ships from every 
considerable Spanish port, except those of liiscay, which, not being subject to the 
general laws of the kingdom, were not allowed to participate in this privilege. In 
consequence, however, of her situation, the great capital of her merchants, and their 
established connections, Cadiz continued, notwithstanding the abolition of the monopoly, 
to preserve by far the largest share of the American trade. Hut since the colonies 
achieved their independence, her commerce has been contracted within comparatively 
narrow limits ; nor is there much prospect of its being materially improved, without a 
total change of policy on the part of the Spanish government. — (Robertson's America , 
b. viii. passim ; 'Townsend's Travels in Spain , vol. ii. pp. 395 — 401. 2d edit.) 

The white wines of Xeres in its vicinity form by far the principal article of export 
from Cadiz. The quantity exported may amount to about 28,000 pjpes a year. 
The prices vary from 12/. to 651. per pipe ; but, as the lower qualities predominate, the 
price may be taken, at a medium, at about 25/., making the total value of the exports 
700,000/. More than ^tlis of the whole comes to Kngland. The other articles of 
export are quicksilver, brandy, oranges and other fruits, oil, provisions, salt, wool, &c. 
The imports consist principally of sugar and coffee from the Ilavannah and Porto Rico, 
cocoa, hemp, flax, linens, dried fish, hides, cotton wool and cotton manufactures, rice, 
spices, indigo, staves and timber, &c. 


it- imports 

of cob 

Dnial 

produce. 

ex dust 

ve of cocoa. 

i and Porto Rico 

into 

Cadi/, in 

1 S3 7 » w 

ere — 

Sugar 




- Lbs. 

150,531,774 

< ollee 


• 

• 

• _ 

36,651 .514 

Cigars 

. 

• 

- 

- no. 

113,701,500 

Tobacco 

- 

- 

- 

- lbs. 

1,196,185 

Treacle 

- 


• 

- 

2,250,446 

Honey 

- 

. 

- 

• 

71,708 

Wax 

_ 


- 

- — 

920,764 

Bum 

- 

- 

- 

- gal! 

311,622 


Account of the wines exported from Xeres and Port St- 
Mary, in 1835, 183G, and 1837. 


183.5 

1836 

1837 


- '28,557:3 butts. 

- 3 1 ,9 Mi _ 

- 545,368 — 


Annual average 28,627 butts ; and as each butt contains 600 
bottles <»f wine, the annual export is 17,176/200 bottles, or 
1 ,431,350 dozens. — (Sykes on the statistics of Cadiz, in the 
Statistical Journal for October, 1838.) 


It appears from the subjoined statements, furnished by the Publish consul, that, while the estimated 
value of the exports from Cadiz amounts to nearly a million sterling a year, the estimated value of the 
imports hardly exceeds 30,000/. ! But it is needless to say that there cannot possibly bo any such dis- 
crepancy ; and, in fact, the apparently trilling amount of the imports is entirely owing to their being 
almost wholly smuggled into the country, and, consequently, not appearing in the printed returns. 


Account of the number and tonnage of the vessels entering 
and sailing from Cadi / during each of the 6 years ending witn 
1842, specifying the value of their cargoes. 


Imports. 


1837 

1838 


1839 
18-10 
1841 
184 '2 


Vessels 

arrived. Tons. 

327 51 ,899 

290 44,503 

‘287 39,133 

322 49,160 

292 4 5, SOI 

‘295 46,028 


Vai. of Cargoes. 
£60,948 
33,031 
18,588 
39,528 
36,880 
29,351 


He. 

Vessels sailed. 

Tons. 

Val. of Cargoes 

1837 

315 

50,542 

£831,133 

1838 

289 

44,443 

l.Olo/JSl 

1839 

284 

39,094 

1,154,051 

1840 

319 

48,451 

1,088,768 

1841 

288 

45,394 

878,64.5 

1842 

300 

46,901 

710,514 


Port anti other Charges at Cadiz. — British vessels u.iv a ton- 
nageduty of one real de V* lton, or ‘l\d. sterling, and for light 
duty 21 inaravedis, or 1 ^tl. sterling, exchange 37-id- I>»*r dol- 
lar of exchange ; hut Spanish vessels are exempt from the ton- 
nage duty, and pay for light duty 1‘2 inaravedis, or 3^ farthings 
sterling, at the same exchange. 


Notwithstanding the powerful influence of her anti -commercial policy, we carry on a very considerable 
intercourse with Spain. This is evident from the following table, which exhibits the quantities of the 
principal articles we import from her; but no reliance can be placed on the statements as to the exports, 
the articles intended for Spain being principally shipped for Portugal, Gibraltar, Malta, See., whence 
they arc smuggled into her markets. 


Account of the Quantities of the Principal Articles imported into the United Kingdom from Spain and 
the Balearic Islands in 1839, 1840, and 1841, and of the Quantities and Declared Value of the Principal 
Articles of British Produce and Manufacture exported from the United Kingdom to Spain and the 
Balearic Islands in 1839, 1840, and 1841. 


Imports from Spain and the Balearic Islands. 


Articles. 

1839. | 1840. 

1811. 

Quan - 
titles. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Barilla ------ ewts. 

f Wheat ----- qrs. 

Com 1 Barley - - - - — 

Figs ------ cwt*. 

Lemons fin packages not exceeding 5,0001 f pckgs. 

and 4 — above 6,000 and under 7,300 V cubic inches s — 

Oranges (. — — 7/300 — 14,000 J L - 

Oil, olive ------ galls. 

Quicksilver ------ lbs. 

Raisins ------ cwts. 

{Skins, lamb, undressed ----- no. 

Spirits, brandy ----- pr. gal. 

Wool, sheep’s ----- Jbs. 

Wine, Spanish ----- gal. 

29,744 

17,741 

600 

5,963 

1,494 

11,063 

18,470 

136,167 

2,252,002 

180,009 

220,627 

2,409,634 

4,052,707 

36,585 

46,939 

677 

3,885 

1,231 

11,003 

17,937 

1,305,384 

2,157,823 

166,505 

22,105 

223/268 

1,266,905 

3,945,091 

20,311 

36/298 

3,919 

1 ,021 
12,015 
16,491 
382,982 
1,823,096 
161,005 

95,781 
1,088,200 
3,137,044 | 
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| Exports to Spain and the Balearic Islands. j 

Articles. 

1S39. 

1840. 

1841. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Declared 

Value. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Declared 

Value. 

Quan - 
ffties. 

Declared 

Value. 




£ 


j£ 


£ 

Brass and copper manufactures 

- cwts. 

319 

1,860 

721 

3,802 

1,109 

6,060 

Cools, culm, and cinders 

- tons 

IS.SCHf 

7,383 

13,833 

5,7tS 

37,320 

18,245 

Cotton manufactures entered l>v the yard 

- yds. 

414,235 

10.624 

335,040 

7,987 

153,982 

4,521 

Hardware and cutlery 

- cwts* 

2,129 

10,316 

3,748 

19,189 

2,399 

13,178 

Iron and steel, wrought and un wrought 

- tons 

961 

11,283 

1,818 

17,787 

7,204 

39,324 

I.inen manufactures entered l>y the yard 

- yds. 

3,733,319 

1 27,733 

5,031,629 

166,738 

5,93 1 ,226 

185,928 

Mnchtnerv and mill-work 

- 


4 ,930 


20,755 


13,51 1 

Sugar refined - 


2,913 

3,173 

11,910 

22,273 

11,309 

25,703 

’Woollen manufactures entered by piece 

- pieces 

10,47 » 

21,786 

38,29 1 

74,617 

28,1 14 

49,960 

Ditto by the yard - 

- yds. 

7 ,33.X 

7M 1 

22,066 

2,330 

21,751 

2,888 

Silk, ditto - 



1,183 

- 

6,627 


8.890 

Tin and pewter wans ami tin plates - 

- 


3,1 1 1 

1 - - 

5,007 

- 

4,953 

Earthenware of all sorts 

- pieces j 

343,223 

3,381 

1,027,537 

8.862 

772/280 

6.462 

All other articles - 

_ 1 

] 

- 

31,873 

- 

42,360 | 

~ 

31,223 

J Total declared vaTue 


262,231 


1 401,252 1 


4 13,849 


Money . — The monies, weights, and measures, used at Cadi/. for com, is divided into 12 Jam-gas. or 144 ceieminas, or 570 
are thcKe of Castile. .Accounts are kept by the mil (of old 1 quintains; 300 cahi/'s = 1 4 . 1 * 7 Winch, quarters, and 5 funegas 
plate), of which there are 10,1 in the fw,«n i/uro, or hard dollar : :=l quarter, 'i’he eantav o, or arroha, the measure for liquids, 

and as the iloltar — Ij. 3 . the real — l-Jrf. .\ real is divided j Is divided into 8 nzumhrrs, and 32 quartiltos. There are two 
into lii qutnto*, or 31 mum veil is. The ducaiLo de plain, or ducat sorts of arrobas, the greater and the lesser: they are to each 
of plate, 1> worth 1 l reals. ] other as 32 to 25 ; the former being equal to 1 [ English wine 

Weights and Measures. — The ordinary quintal Is divided I gallons, the latter to 3i do. A wtoiyo of wine = 16 arrobas. 
into I urn Juts, or UK) lbs. of 2 marcs each: lOOlbs. Castile J The hvtta =30 arrobas of wine, or 3Si of oil. A pipe =27 
= 101 J Mw. avoirdupois. The yard, or vara =-927 English j arrobas of wine, or 54 i of oil. Hence the bottu =127$ English 
yard, or 100 varas =92j English yards. The cahiz, or measure j wine gallons, and the pipe 11 do. 

In 1821) Cadiz was made a free port, that is, a port where goods may he constimed and bonded without 
paying duty. 'This boon would have been of comparatively little consequence but for the opportunity of 
smuggling afforded by the oppressively high duties laid oil most foreign articles imported into Spain. 
'These, as such duties wherever imposed never fail to do, have given birth to a very extensive contra- 
band trade; and under the free regime Cadi/, became the grand focus of this traffic. The government 
having seen this effect of the franchise, it was withdrawn on the ‘22d of December, 1H.T2. This, however, 
is but a very trifling inconvenience to the smuggler; for nothing, fortunately, but the repeal of prohibi- 
tions, and the reduction of oppressive duties to a reasonable amount, can ever materially diminish the 
field of his exertions. 

Spanish Commercial Policy. — It is the peculiar misfortune of Spain that every part of 
her political system has been alike vicious and objectionable. Had her commercial 
policy been liberal, it would, in some degree, have compensated for the defects in the 
distribution of property and political power, and would, no doubt, have given a power- 
ful stimulus to industry. But, unluckily, it has been in perfect harmony with her other 
institutions, and is, m all respects, worthy of the favourite seat aiul stronghold of the 
Inquisition. From the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella down to the present time, the 
grand object of the Spanish government, next to the extirpation of heresy, has been to 
exclude foreign manufactures from the Peninsula, and to preserve a monopoly of its 
markets, as well as of those in the colonies, to the home manufacturers. It is, however, 
ajinost needless to say, that their efforts to bring about this result have been signally 
unsuccessful. The oppressive system of taxation, the multiplication of fasts and holy- 
days, the government monopolies, the badness of the roads and other means of commu- 
nication, made it impossible for the Spanish manufacturers, even if they had evinced 
greater enterprise and industry than they have done, to produce manufactured articles as 
cheap as the English, French, and others less unfavourably situated ; and such being the 
case, it is plain that the prohibition of certain descriptions of commodities, and the op- 
pressive duties laid on others, could have no effect except to suppress the legitimate 
commerce of the country, anti to throw it wholly, or almost wholly, into the hands of 
smugglers. Any one who takes up a map of Spain must be satisfied at a glance that it 
would be impossible for an army of customs officers to prevent her being deluged with 
smuggled products, provided they Avere materially cheaper than her native products; 
for, besides her extensive sea frontier, they may be introduced by way of France and Tor- 
tuga!, and also through the Basque Provinces, which have distinct laws, and enjoy an 
exemption from the commercial code inflicted on the rest of the kingdom. We need not, 
therefore, be surprised that every effort to prevent the clandestine introduction of foreign 
products has completely failed. The severities occasionally inflicted on the smugglers, 
instead of abating, seem really to have increased, the evil. The contraband trade has long 
been a favourite occupation, and has been eagerly followed by the adventurous, the ne- 
cessitous, and the desperate. For a lengthened period from 100,000 to 150,000 individuals 
have been pretty constantly engaged in this occupation ; that is, they have been engaged 
in trampling on the laws, obstructing their officers, and committing acts of violence and 
blood* 

And, strange to say, notwithstanding the ruinous influence of this wretched system 
was long since exposed by Ulloa, Campomancs, and other distinguished Spaniards, and 
by Mr. Townsend and other foreigners, who had visited the country, and notwithstanding 
all the vicissitudes Spain has undergone during the last half century, her old anti-com- 
mercial policy still continues to maintain its ascendancy. The existing tariff is divided 
into classes ; and in addition to numerous prohibitions, and oppressive duties on many 
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articles of the first importance, the numerous forms to be observed at the custom-house, 
and the delays in entering any article, constitute of themselves a considerable premium 
on smuggling. It is stated that at present about 3,000 actions are annually instituted 
against contrahandistas and others engaged in illicit trade, which terminate in the ruin 
of a vast number of families ; at the same time that the courts of law are filled with 
perjury, and the country with bloody conflicts. And yet these atrocities secure no one 
object government has in view. 

Notwithstanding their being absolutely prohibited, English and French cotton goods 
may, at this moment, be bought in every shop in Madrid, and generally throughout 
Spain ; the former at from 20 to 30 per cent, above their price in Gibraltar, where 
they are about as cheap as in Manchester ; and the latter at from 20 to 30 per cent, 
above their price in Bayonne, which is nearly identical with their price in Rouen ! 
While Cadiz was a free port, about 6,000 persons are said to have been employed in it 
twisting cigars, which, as soon as finished, were forthwith smuggled into the interior. 
Three fourths, in fact, of the foreign trade of Spain is in the hands of the contrahandistas , 
and is carried on in defiance of the law. And where such is the case, need we wonder at 
the low state of industry, or at the prevalence of those predatory and ferocious habits 
that uniformly mark the character of the smuggler? 

In the valuable work of Mr. Inglis, entitled Spain in 1830, we find the following 
statement under tin* head Cadiz. Though written more than dO years after the travels 
of Mr. Townsend, it^bows that not one of the flagrant abuses denounced by the latter 
( Travels, ii. 391.) lumbcen eradicated ; but that, on the contrary, they all continue to 
flourish in still ranker luxuriance. 

“ The whole commercial system of Spain is most erroneously conceived. The prohibitory system is 
carried to n length absolutely ruinous to the fair trader, and highly injurious to the revenue. The im- 
mense duties upon admissible articles, and the total prohibition of others, has occasioned a most extensive 
contraband trade*, both externally with the various ports along the coast of Spain, and internally, 
throughout the whole of the kingdom; and by this trade admissible articles are introduced into the 
interior, at from 100 to 300 per cent., below the duties imposed. Government could not fail to be bene- 
fitted by permitting the importation of articles of general use, upon a payment of such a duty as would 
allow the sale of the artic le at a lower price than is now paid by the consumer to the smuggler. As one 
example* of the impolicy of the system, I may cite; a fact respecting the trade in salted fish, the returns of 
which I have before me. The import of this article into Gadiz in one year, before that city was made a 
free port, amounted to 4 vessels, whose cargoes reached 4,00*2 cwt. ; while at the free port of Gibraltar, 
in til*? same year, 41 vessels entered with 80,10(5 cwt., the whole of which was intended for the illicit trade , 
and passed into Spain through the hands of the smugglers. The duty upon this article is more than 100 
per cent.; the; smuggler considers himself remunerated by a gain of *23 per cent.; so that the article 
which finds its way into the market through the contraband trade is sold 70 per cent, cheaper than that 
which is admitted upon payment of the regular duties. 

“ The duties upon llritish manufactured goods amount almost to a prohibition ; they often reach 100 
per cent., and this trade is therefore also in the hands of the smugglers, who obtain the profit, which, 
under a more wholesome system, might go into the treasury of the kingdom. The fraudulent dealer is 
also greatly assisted by the custom of granting a royal licence to individuals to import a certain limited 
quantity of prohibited goods ; an expedient resorted to in order to meet the exigencies of the state: and 
under the licence to enter 100 tons of merchandise the merchant enters perhaps 1,000 tons ; a deception 
easily practised in a country where, among ilie public officers, a scale of bribery is perfectly understood 
and acted upon.” — ( Vol. ii. pp. 13*2 — 130.) And the returns as to the trade of Gadiz, given above, show 
that in 1842 smuggling was even more prosperous than in 1830. 

It is needless to say that tinder this miserable system the home manufactures are in 
the lowest state of degradation; that industry of all kinds is paralysed ; and that the 
customs’ revenue does not exceed a fourth part, certainly, of what it would amount to 
under a liberal commercial code ! 'I lie truth is, that a thorough reform in her com- 
mercial policy is absolutely indispensable to give Spain a chance of being regenerated. 
So long as the present tariff is maintained, so long will she be a theatre of sanguinary 
contests, without industry, without civilisation, — a reproach and a disgrace to Europe. 

As a specimen of the way in which the tariff is. framed, we may mention that, not- 
withstanding the vast importance of a cheap and abundant supply of iron to agriculture 
and manufactures, wrouglit-iron articles are wholly excluded, at the same time that a 
very heavy duty is imposed on iron in bars (c/* bruto') ! This, of course, is done to 
protect the iron-masters and founders of the Basque Provinces — in other words, a 
trifling advantage is conferred on one individual in 100, at the expense and to the serious 
injury of the other 99 1 

Inasmuch as the returns published by the Spanish authorities of the value of the 
import and export trade of the country include only the commodities that pass through 
the custom-house, it is obvious, from the previous statements, that they are really good 
for nothing. According to the Balanza Mercantil for 1838, the aggregate value of the 
goods imported at 1 1 of the principal ports, during the course of that year, amounted 
to 1,615,000/. ; whereat the value of the exports from the same ports, during the same 
year, is said to amount to 2,113,888/. It is, however, abundantly certain that the value 
of the imports must have exceeded that of the exports ; and the reason why they 
.are apparently so much below the latter is to be found in the fact that, being more 
generally subject to prohibitions and heavy duties, the trade in them is thrown to a 
greater extent into the hands of the smugglers. In illustration of what has now been 
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stated, we may mention that the value of the exports to Great Britain, in 1888, is esti- 
mated, in the Balanza Mercantile at 1,327,470/. ; while that of the imports from Great 
Britain is set down at only 149,405/. ! Ill point of fact, however, we send about 
400,000/. worth of produce direct to Spain, exclusive of the farther and (as already- 
stated) tar more considerable amount smuggled through Portugal, Gibraltar, France, &c. 
We incline to think that, allowing for smuggling, the import and export trade of Spain 
may each be estimated at about 4,000,000/. sterling, or, perhaps, a little more. And we 
have no doubt that, under a liberal commercial system, her commerce would speedily be 
trebled, and that, at no very distant period, it would he increased in a tenfold proportion. 

There can, in fact, be no reasonable doubt that, but for the system of misrule to which 
Spain has been subjected, her commerce would have been about the most extensive of 
any Kuropean state. Her natural advantages, superior to most, and not inferior to those 
enjoyed by any other kingdom ; her wines, brandies, fruits, &c. ; her wheat, of which 
she might produce the largest supplies ; her wool ; her iron, which is of the best quality ; 
her lead and quicksilver mines, respectively the most productive in the world; the 
number and excellence of her harbours ; the enterprising anti adventurous character of 
her inhabitants, and her favourable situation ; would, were she permitted to avail her- 
self of them, raise her to a very high rank among commercial nations. Let the govern- 
ment cease to counteract the intentions of nature ; let moderate duties take the place 
of prohibitions, and freedom of regulation, and all sorts of industrious pursuits will 
speedily revive from the deadly lethargy in which they have bce:^^o long sunk. 

CAGLIARI, the capital of Sardinia, on the north-east shor^T>f a spacious bay on 
the south coast of the island, lat. 39° 12' 13" N., long. 9° 6 ' 44" K. Population, in 1838, 
27,989. The city stands on a rising ground, and has an imposing c* licet from the sea. 
The ’public buildings and churches are numerous, and some of them splendid; but the 
streets are, for the most part, narrow, steep, and liltliy. 

The Gulph of Cagliari extends from Pula on the west to Cape Carbonara on the east, a distance of 
about 21 miles across, and about 12 in depth, with good anchorage every where after getting into sound- 
ings. A mole projects from the Pratique office, and ships usually lie at>out 1 mile S. W. by S. from it, 
in <> or h fathoms water, on an excellent bottom of mutt. There is a very convenient pier harbour at 
the south angle of the tower wall, capable of containing I t or 1G vessels of a tolerable size, besides small 
craft. Altogether, Cagliari is one of the best and safest ports in the Mediterranean. 

Imports and Exports. — Almost all the trade of Sardinia is carried on by strangers ; and even the lish 
on its coast and in its harbours is caught by Sicilians, Neapolitans, Tuscans, and Genoese. Corn is the 
principal article of export. In good years, the exports from the whole island may amount to -100,000 
starolii, or about 500,000 bushels, of wheat, 200,000 starelli of barley, 0,000 ditto of maize, 100,000 ditto of 
beans, 200,000 of peas, and 1,000 ditto of lentils. The culture of vines is gradually becoming of more 
importance ; and about .'1,500 Catalan pipes are exported, principally from Algriero and OgLiastro. 
Cheese is an important object in the rural economy of Sardinia, and considerable quantities arc. exported. 
Salt is a royal monopoly, and affords a considerable revenue. Until recently, Sweden drew almost all 
her supplies of this important necessary from Sardinia, and it continues to be exported in considerable 
quantities. Plax, linseed, bides, oil, saffron, rags, ulquifoux, ike. are among the articles of export. The 
tunny and coral fisheries employ a good many hands ; but, as already observed, they arc almost wholly 
managed by foreigners. 

Almost every article of dress, whether for the gentry or the peasantry, is imported, fcoap, stationery, 
glass, earthenware, and furniture, as well as sugar, coffee, drugs, spices, ike., are also supplied by 
foreigners ; and notwithstanding the Sards possess many rich mines, several of which were successfully 
wrought in antiquity, they import all their iron and steel. The only manufactures carried on in the 
island are those of gunpowder, salt, tobacco, and woollen caps. 

Account of the Value of the Goods imported into and exported from Cagliari in 18.19, with the Amount 

of the Duties on each. 


Articles. 


Waters, drinks, essences, liquors, oils, spirits, and wines 
Anns - 

Cattle ------ 

Crtjm, stockings, gloves, and knit or net work 

Hemp, flax, thread, ropes .... 

Hats ....... 

Paper, books, and rags - 

Ouilts, blankets, ike, - - 

Cotton, cotton studs, and cloths, or of cotton and linen thread 
Sweets, dry, green, and conserved fruits - 
Drugs, spices, medicines, and dyestuff's . 

Grain, legumes, flour, and paste ... 

J.ard. flee., game, fowl*, greens, cheese, forage, and seeds - 
Wool, skins, cloths, and stuffs, flee, of wool or hair 
Wood, and work in wood - 

Mercery, hardware. Arc. - 

Miscellaneous, not being Inserted in any particular category 

Metals, and works in the same - 

Gold and silver, pure and imitation, and works in the same 

•Jewellery, tapestry, gilded works, diamonds and precious stones 

Lace, ribbons, trimmings. Ate. - 

Skins, furs, works in fur. Ate. - 

Chamois skins. See. for gloves. Ate., leather for coaches, < 
works In leather, and tanned skins in general 
Fish, fresh, salted, dried, or pickled ... 
Thread lace, St c. - 

Silk, works in silk, or silk mixed with substances - 
Tobacco ------ 

Linen cloth. Sec. - - - - 

Tobol 



Imports, 

Exports. 


Value of 

Amount of 

Value of 

Amount of 


Goods. 


Duties 


Goods. 


Duties. 


Lire 

C. 

/.ire 

C 

Lire 

C\ 

l.ire 

V. 

- 

27.27 « 

93 

2,966 

59 

31,300 

39 

1 ,934 

70 

- 

3,434 

0 

321 

24 

30 

0 

O 

60 


50 

0 

3 

0 

27,744 

0 

2,281 

56 

. 

42,263 

10 

7,496 

88 





- 

67,82 9 

80 

6,616 

74 

2,072 

0 

9 

95 


18, 54 7 

67 

2,862 

20 

20 

67 

1 



126,19.5 


11,891 

15 

49,062 

70 

20,913 

0 


21,680 

20 

6,066 

40 





- 

2,011,143 

46 

259,823 

58 

6,395 

26 

3 

26 


9,036 

59 

715 

59 

13,080 

70 

382 

93 


1,001,054 

39' 277,818 

75 

156,384 

90 

1,4 15 

90 

- 

34,313 

37 

2,1 14 

57 

3,952,969 

50 159,046 

12 


6,721 

23 

427 

11 

1,017 ,565 

10 

17,301 

58 

. 

948,921 

24 

54,911 

29 

12,850 

7 o 

782 

71 

- ! 

282,928 

22 

12,679 

8 

9,620 

16 

265 

51 


97,794 

46 

J 2,864 

24 

2,161 

80 


42 


342,171 

84 

34,190 

43 

100,600 

84 

5,771 

84 

- 

362,674 

71 

29,490 

97 

19,909 

50 

201 

16' 


^ 15,218 

20 

1 ,342 

54 





- 

25,338 

1 

24 

2,163 

77 






1 V 246,607 

90 

21,670 

39 

454,971 

30 

28,779 

33 

I 

36,196 

0 

2,186 

85 





- 

228,590 

0 

2,137 

39 





- 

660,427 

51 

23,078 

72 

555 

0 

22 

76 

- 





ti 

40 

0 

1 


268,320 

’*>8 

20,896 

64 

13 

50 

0 54 

- 

6,914,786 

~98 

800,012 

11 

5,8611,31 1 

42 

239,123 

46] 
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Nations. 

Arrived. 

Departed. J 








Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

British 

5 

670 

46 

5 

670 

46 

Sardinian - - ! 

387 

42,708 

3,487 

387 

42,708 

3,4 87 

Other nations 

77 

15,118 

680 

77 

15,118 

680 

Total 

460 

58,496 

4,213 

469 

£8,496 

4,213 


Money , Weights , and Measures. — Accounts are kept in lire, reali, and soldi. 5 soldi = 1 reale = 44<f. ; 

4 reali = 1 lira = Is. tk/. ; 10 realias 1 soldo c=3.s‘.9rf. The paper money consists of notes for ft, 10, and 

20 soldi. • 

Farm produce and the coarser motals are weighed by the pesi di Jerro : 12 Sard. oz. = 1 lb. = 14 oz. 

5 dr. avoirdupois ; 20 lbs. =1 rubbo ; 4 rubbi — 1 cantaro = 93 lbs. 0 oz. 8 dr. avoirdupois. 

The starello, or corn measure, is equivalent to 1 bush. 1^ peek Eng. The palm =- 10£ Kng. inches. 

Causes of the depressed State of Sardinia. — The above statements sufficiently show 
that the commerce of Sardinia is very far from being what might naturally be expected 
from her extent, fertility, admirable situation, and the excellence of her many harbours. 
She contains an area of about 9,500 square miles, being, in point of size, but little 
inferior to Sicily ; and in antiquity was reckoned, along with the latter, a principal 
granary of Home. “ Siciliam et Sardiniam beniynissimas urbis nostra: nutrices . ” — ( Val. 
Max. lib. vi. cap. 6.) 

TJtraquc frugiferis cst insula nobills arvis : 

Nec plus llcspcriam Ionginquis messibus uIIjc, 

Noe Humana magis complcrunt horrea terra. — Lucan , iii. lin, Gft. 

But the establishment of the feudal system in its worst form, and the unfavourable 
political and municipal regulations under which the island has latterly been placed, have 
gone far to neutralise the advantages it o*vcs to nature. The agriculturists of Sardinia 
principally consist of two great classes — those who cultivate small farms on the metayer 
principle, and those who work on the estates of others, getting, in most instances, a 
patch of land for their support, and cultivating it at such times as they are not employed 
on the lord’s lands. Both classes are excessively poor. The agreements under which 
the former class hold are seldom for more than a year ; the landlord furnishing the seed 
as well as the land, and receiving half the produce. Those who occupy land for which 
they are obliged to pay a rent in eorvees, or other feudal services, are, if possible, still 
worse off; having usually to borrow the seed either from the landlord or from the 
Monti Frumentarii established for that purpose, and having also to defray the tithe and a 
host of other burdens. Another disadvantage under which all classes labour, is the 
want of houses on their farms: the peasants live together in villages, and have frequently 
to perforin a journey of several miles in going to and coming from their farms. 

Lands belonging to a canton or commune are frequently cultivated on a kind of part- 
nership system, being divided into three portions : one of these, called vidazzone , com- 
prises all the lands that are in cultivation, and which are distributed by lot among 
certain individuals, while the other two portions are occupied in common as pasture. 
But, as a new distribution takes place every year, it is plain that no individual can take 
any interest in the improvement of the soil ; and this sort, of tenure becomes, in fact, the 
most effectual that can be devised for the extinction of industry. Latterly, however, 
the government has been making efforts to promote the formation of inclosures and the 
division of the lands ; which, though opposed by the prejudices of the people, have 
made some progress. — ( Marmora , Voyage, cn Sartlaiyne , lib. v. cap. 1.) 

Even these, however, are not perhaps the greatest discouragements to agriculture. 
As if to annihilate the possibility of the peasantry emerging from their depressed con- 
dition, and to oblige them to confine their industry to the supply of their indispensable 
wants, it has been enacted that no corn shall be exported if its price exceed 30 reals the 
starello ; and a heavy duty is laid on all that is exported, as a substitute for a general 
land-tax. Most other articles of export have been loaded with similar duties ; and it 
would really seem that every device that ignorance and short-sighted rapacity could 
suggest had been practised to reduce this “ benignant nurse ” of imperial Rome to a 
state of poverty and destitution. 

Happily, however, as already seen, the bounty of nature has proved an overmatch for 
the perverse ingenuity of man ; and such is the fertility of this fine island, that, not- 
withstanding the influence of the duty now referred to, and the wretched system of 
agriculture, it exports in good years considerable quantities of corn. The culture of 
the vine is gradually increasing iti importance, and about 3,500 Catalan pipes are ex- 
ported, chiefly from Alghero and Ogliastro. Olive oil, owing to the little care taken 
in its preparation, and its consequent bad quality, has hitherto been but little exported; 
but it is susceptible of an indefinite increase, and might be made an important article. 
Tobacco is a royal monopoly, and brings about 7 million livres a year into the public 
treasury. Flax, linseed, saffron, hemp, and barilla are grown to some extent ; silk is 
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produced only in limited quantities, but its produce might, no doubt, be vastly in- 
creased ; some cotton is produced, and also small quantities of madder, which last grows 
wild in the island. The mountains are clothed with forests of oak, beech, chesnut, and 
other timber; but, from the want of roads, these are nearly useless. The agricultural 
implements and processes are excessively rude. Idle Sardinian plough, the counterpart 
of that described by Virgil, does little more than scratch the ground. It is without a 
coulter, and is very frequently wholly constructed of wood. Oxen only are used in 
ploughing and other field labour. The corn is left in the fields till it be thrashed, an 
operation effected by the primitive practice of treading with horses and oxen. 

We are glad, however, to have ^o state, that within the hist few years some very im- 
portant changes for the better have been introduced into the island, and that some of 
the worst of the abuses previously noticed have been obviated. In 1836% in pursuance 
of inquiries previously commenced, feudal jurisdictions were completely abolished ; and 
since then the feudal system has been wholly subverted. And if, as is to be hoped, 
government follow up the enlightened course of policy on which it lias^entcrcd, by 
giving freedom to commerce, the probability is, that the island will, at no very remote 
period, recover a large share of its ancient prosperity. According to a law passed in 
1833, all lands were declared to be the property of individuals, communes, or the crown; 
the hitter becoming the possessor of all waste lands, or those to which neither private 
parties nor communes could show any title. Bands which had been cultivated or 
applied to use, whether inclosed or not, were assigned in perpetuity to the occupiers, 
undisturbed possession being held to confer a sufficient right to the property in the 
absence of any other title : those whose interests were at all affected by the new changes 
received compensation in money or lands, or by an assignment of public funded property. 
The king substituted himself in the place of the barons : he took all the feudal rents 
into his own hands : and their value being estimated at 20 years’ purchase, public secu- 
rities to the amount, bearing five per cent, interest, were made over to the nobles in 
exchange for the privileges of which they had been deprived. All kinds of vassalage 
were, at the same time, made redeemable ; and courts of law placed under the direct 
control of the state were substituted in the place of the feudal jurisdictions where the 
barons were at once suitors and judges ! It is impossible to overrate the importance of 
these changes ; and there cannot be a doubt that they will have the greatest and most 
beneficial influence. — (Von Haunter , Italy* Sec. i. 2 95 — SOI.) We may, also, mention, in 
proof of the recent improvement of the island, that the population, which, in 1816, 
amounted to only 352,000, had increased, in 1838, to 524,(333. A good road has been 
constructed, uniting Cagliari and Sassari, and cross roads have been carried from it to 
some of the more considerable places in the island. Stringent measures have recently, 
also, been adopted for the suppression of the banditti, with which the island has long 
been infested. And should these measures of improvement be properly carried out, the 
administration of justice simplified and freed from the abuses and venality by which it 
lias long been disgraced, and all restraints on exportation abolished, it may be confidently 
predicted that Sardinia will gradually become more and more prosperous ; that the 
revenues of the crown will be increased in a tenfold proportion; and that the popu- 
lation will cease to be conspicuous only for ferocity, idleness, and contempt of innova- 
tion. — (See Geographical Dictionary , art. Sardinia, and the authorities therein referred 
to ) 

CAJEPUT OIU, the volatile oil obtained from the leaves of the cajeput tree, ( Ale- 
htlcuca Leucadendron Tin.) The name is a corruption of the native term cayu-pufi , that 
is, white-wood oil ; because the bark of the tree which yields it has a whitish appear- 
ance, like our birch. This tree is common in Amboy na and other Eastern islands. The 
oil is obtained by distillation from the dried leaves of the smaller of two varieties. It 
is prepared in great quantities in Banda, and sent to Holland in copper flasks. As it 
comes to us it is of a green colour, very limpid, lighter than water, of a strong smell 
resembling camphor, and a strong pungent taste. It burns entirely away without leav- 
ing any residuum. It is often adulterated with other essential oils, coloured with resin 
of milfoil. In the genuine oil, the green colour depends on the presence of copper; 
par, when rectified, it is colourless. — ( Thomson s Dispensatory .) 

Cajeput oil not being used except in the materia medica , only small quantities are imported. In July, 
1831, it sold in bond at about 7 d. an ounce ; but an idea having then got abroad that it was one of the 
most efficient remedies in cases of cholera, its price rose in November, 1831, to no less than lls. an 
ounce ! But it soon after fell into discredit with the faculty, and additional supplies having been 
obtained from Holland, its price declined almost as fast as it had risen. It is not at present (1843) worth 
more, in bond, than from Ad. to 0 d. an ounce 

CALABAR SKIN (Fr. Vetit-gris ; Ger. Gran work ; It. Vaor , Vajo ; Hus. lijclka • 
Sp. Gris pequend ), the Siberian squirrel skin, of various colours, used in making muffs, 
tippets, and trimmings for clothes. 

CALAMANDER WOOD, a beautiful species of timber brought from Ceylon. 

It is so hard that common edge-tools cannot work it, so that it must be rasped and almost ground into 
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shape. It is singularly remarkable for the variety and admixture of colours. The most prevailing is a 
fine chocolate, now deepening almost into absolute black, now fading into a medium between fawn and 
cream colours. It arrests the eye from the rich beauty of the intermingled tints, not from any undue 
showiness. It takes a very high polish ; and is wrought into chairs, and particularly into tables. Sir 
Hubert Urownrigg, late governor of Ceylon, had the doors of the dining-room of his seat in Monmouth- 
shire made of calamander. It is scarce in Ceylon, and is not regularly imported ; all that is in Croat 
Britain lias been imported by private gentlemen, returning from the colony, for their own use. It is by 
far the most beautiful of all the fancy woods. The nearer it is taken from the root of the tree, the finer 
it is ( M it burn's Orient. Coin.; lAb. of Enter ta ining Knowledge, Vegetable Substances, p. 179.) 

CALCUTTA, the principal city of the province of Bengal, the capital of the British 
dominions in India, and, with the exception perhaps of Canton, the greatest emporium 
to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope. Its .citadel is in lat. 22° 34' 49" N., 
long. 88° 27' 16" E. It is about lOO miles from the sea, being situated on the eastern 
bank, of the western branch of the Ganges, denominated by Europeans the Ilooghly 
Itiver, which is the only arm of the Ganges navigable to any considerable distance by 
Urge ships. At high water the river opposite to the town is about a mile in breadth ; 
but during tlie ebb the side opposite to Calcutta exposes a long range of dry sand 
banks. Owing to the length and intricacy of the navigation from the sea, it cannot be 
undertaken without a pilot; so that, even if it did not exceed our limits, it would be 
useless to attempt any description of it in this place. — (See the reduced Plan of the 
Mouths of the lloot/hh / River , in the Mercator's Chart in this work.) 

In 1717 Calcutta was only a petty village; but it subsequently increased very rapidly, and was sup- 
posed towards the close of last century to have OOO.ono or 7(K),000 inhabitants. This, "however, was a 
gross exaggeration ; and it appears, from a census taken in 1807, that the population of what is properly 
called the town amounted to only *229,700, composed as follows : — 

Males. Females. 

English - 1 ,953 1,IS/> 

Eurasians - 2,950 l,79t> 

FurtiiKtie.su ----- 1,715 1,17'. 

French - lO[ 59 

Armenians - 1*1/. 171 

.Tews - - - - - IS.-i 1 22 

Moguls - - - - -311 1 ! I/. 

Par sees - - - - 3Z 8 

Arabs - - - - - - 27 i TV 

'I’ll UK;* - 450 233 

A great part, however, of what may be fairly considered the population of Calcutta, consisting of 
labourers, mechanics, and persons engaged in trade, reside at night in the suburbs, or neighbouring 
villages ; coming into town early in the morning to their respective employments. These were 
estimated, in 1*37, on tolerably good data, Jit 177,000. The small number of English resident 
in ( alcwtta (where, however, they are far more numerous than in any other part of India,) may well 
excite surprise. It was supposed that the cessation of the Company's monopoly, and of the prohibition 
of Kuropcan resort to India, would occasion ait influx of British settlers and capital. But this anticipa- 
tion has not been realised. Scarcely a single English agriculturist, with capital sufficient to cultivate 
1 00 acres of land, lias established himself in India, and there has been no immigration of artisans. And 
this, after all. is only what might have been expected ; the country being too fully occupied, the burdens 
oil the land too heavy, and the wages of labour far too low, to admit of anything like an extensive immi- 
gration. The Eurasians, the progeny of white fathers and native mothers* arc mostly employed as clerks 
in the government offices and mercantile establishments ; and are said to be an industrious and useful 
class. — ( /tengal and .■ Igru (Gazetteer, vol. i. part iii. p. 10, /to.) The town, excluding suburbs, extends 
about 4 k miles along the bank of the river, with an average breadth inland of about 1£ mile. Fort William, 
the citadel, lies mi the same side of the river, a little lower down. It is a strong regular fortification ; 
but so extensive that it would require a garrison of 10,000 men for its effectual defence. Calcutta pos- 
sesses great, natural advantages for inland navigation ; all sorts of foreign produce being transported with 
great facility on the Canges and its subsidiary streams to the north-western quarters of Hindustan, over 
a distance of at least 1,000 miles, while the productions of tlie interior are received by the same easy 
channels. 

The principal merchants and traders consist of British and other Europeans, Portuguese born in 
India, Armenians, Jews, Persians from the coast of the Persian (lulph, commonly called Parsecs, Moguls, 
Mohammedans of Hindustan, and Hindoos; the latter usually either of the Brahininical or mercan- 
tile castes, and natives of Bengal. The native. Portuguese and Armenian merchants have of late greatly 
declined in wealth and importance. On the other hand, the Persian merchants have increased in num- 
bers and wealth, several of them being worth 259,000/. sterling. The large fortunes of the Hindoo mer- 
chants have been much broken down of late years by litigation in the courts, and naturally through 
the law of equal coparcenary among brothers. To counterbalance this, there has been, since the open- 
ing of the free trade in 1814, a vast augmentation of the number of inferior merchants, worth from 
20,000/. to 50,000/. sterling. There are but lew Hindoo merchants at present whose wealth exceeds 
‘200,000/. sterling. 

The principal foreign business is conducted by English merchants ; but other parties also, either 
in partnership with the English, or on their own account, speculate largely to Europe, America, and 
especially to China. The brokers known under tlie name of Sircars anti Bahoos are all Hindoos. The 
general rates of agency commission are as follow : — 

Kates of commission and mercantile agency, revised by a Per cent. 

f enernl meeting of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 3d 11. On making advance's, or procuring loans of money fur 
lecember, 1839. commercial purposes, when the aggregate commission 

Fer re-nt. does not excised 5 per cent. - - - - 2J 

i. On the sale, purchase, or shipment «>f bullion, gold lO. On ordering goods or superintending the fulfilment of 

dust, coin. Jewellery, pearls, and precious stones - 1 contracts, or on the shipment of goods where no com- 

2. On the purchase (when in funds) or sale of indigo. mission except that of account is derived - - 2J 

silk, and opium - - - - - - 2$ 11. On guaranteeing bills, bonds, or other engagements, 

3. On purchasing do. when funds are provided by the and on Incoming security for administration of 

agent. - - - - - - - 5 estates, for contracts and agreements, Ac. ; and to 

4. On all sales or purchases of other goods - - 5 government, for the disbursements of public money, 

5. On the sale or purchase of ships, factories, houses, lands, where the funds of the individuals are insuiTicient to 

and all property of a like descr.ption - - - 2A cavir risk - - - _ _ - - 2 J 

r>. On returns for consignments, if made In produce - *2 \ 12. On del credere, or guaranteeing the due realization of 

7. On do. if in bills, bullion, or treasure - - - 1 sides - - - - - - - 2| 

8. On goods and treasure consigned, nnd all other property 13. On executorship, or administration to estates of deceased 

of any description referred to agency for sale, which persons - - - - - - -5 

shall lie afterwards withdrawn; and on goods con- 14. On the management of estates for executors ot adminis- 

signed for conditional delivery to others, nnd so trutors - - - - - - - 

delivered; on invoice amount at the exchange of 2*. 15. On chartering ships or engaging tonnage - - 2£ 

per rupee - - half coin. 1G. On advertising as the agents of owners or comman- 


Males. Females. 

Chinese - - - - - 213 119 

Madrassies ----- 30 25 

Native Christians - - - - 30 19 

Hindoos ----- 85,11') 52,50f» 

Mohammedans - 38,934 19, Sit) 

Low Castes - - - -12,07 1 7.910 

Totals - 144,893 84,81*2 

(Jeneral Total - - 229,705 
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dcra of ship* for passengers, on the amount of 
passage money, whether the same shall pass tl trough 
the agents hands or not - - - - - 

17. On procuring freight, or advertising as the agent of the 

owners or commanders ; the commission to he calcu- 
lated on the gross amount of the entire freight - 3 

18. On etTectlng Insurances, or writing orders for the same, 

whether on lives or property - - - 4 

19- On settling insurance looses anti averages, and on pro- 
curing returns of premium - - - - 2 

20. On purchasing, selling, or negotiating hills of ex- 

change - - - - - - -1 

21. On debts or other claims when a process at law or 

arbitration is incurred In claiming them - - 2i 

If recovered by such means - - - - 3 

22. ( >n bills of exchange returned dishonoured - - 1 

23. t>n collecting house rent - - - - - 24 

21. On ships, disbursements - - - - - 2j 

20. t>o negotiating loans on respondentia - - -2 

26. t»n granting letters of credit - - - - 1 

27. On sale or purchase of government securities and bank 

shades, and on every exchange or transfer, not by 
purchase from one class to another - « “4 

2S. On delivering up government securities and bank 

share*, or depositing them In the treasury - “4 

29. On the amount cl eh i ted or credited (at the option of the 

agent) within the year, less the balance brought 
firward, and all items on which a commission of 5 
j»cT cent, h is teen charged - - - - 1 

30. On all advances not punctually liquidated, a second 

commission may be charged, as on a new advance, 
provided it do not occur within the same year. 

*** Brokerage, when actually paid, is considered a 
separate charge. 

Hevisctl table of rent (per month) of goods lodged in the 
bonded w arehouse, chargeable from 1st November IS 11. 

t'o.’s rs. as. ps. 

3S hole pipe, butt, or puncheon - - - 081 ) 

Half pipe or hogshead - - - _ -0 40 

Quarter pipe - - - - - -0 20 

Large cask, containing glass or cart hen ware - 0 6 O 

Tierce, containing glass, or earthenware or provisions 0 3 O 

Large crate, containing 1 2 do/. h«>u es - O 6 O 

Smaller, containing crate S or 0 do*, or more or less 0 4 0 
< lust atiove 12 doz. size - - - -080 

Chest of 12 doz. size, or al *ove 6 doz. - - - O G O 

t best of 6 dog. size, or aboie 3 doz. - - - O * O 

Quarter chest, or 3 doz. - - - -020 

All boxes under 3 doz. and above 1 doz. si/e, each - O 1 O 
t hie dii/. . box - - > - - -0 0 9! 

Spirits ----- per pipe O 12 O I 

Ditto - - per I.hd. O G O i 

British piece goods, per case above 12 doz. size -080 
Do. per case of 12 doz. size, or above 6 doz. - O 6 O 

Do. per case of 6 doz. size, or above 3 doz. - O 3 O 

Do. per case of 3 doz. size, or less - - -020 

I*o. j»er bale of size of largo bale of twist - - 0 0 O 

Do. per bale of smaller size - - - 0 4 0, 

Mule t * ist, per hale of 400 or 300 lbs. - - O Go 

I)o. per hale of smaller size, hut above 200 IIm. -040 
Do. per bale of 200 lbs. or less - - - 0 3 0' 

Turkey red twist - per hale 0 6 O , 

t ’anvaa ----- per bale 0 3 0 I 

>>ilk ----- per bale O G O 

Indigo ----- per chest 0 G 0 

Opium ----- |>er chest O G O 

t'otmn - |*er screwed bale 0 4 0 

Sugar, rice, linseed, and mustard seed. - -l 

per 10O In<l. mds. ) 2 8 0 

flitch - per lOO Ind. mds. 2 0 0 

Midi lac and lac dye - per chest 0 3 0 

Vermilion - per box 0 2 O 

Arsenic ----- per box 0 3 0 

Hrass leaf - per Iwx 0 2 0 

China paper - per case 0 3 0 

China ca.cs of nankin, cassia, camphor, silk, anni- 

soed. Ate. - per case 0 3 0 

Saltlowc-r - - -per Ind. iml. 0 0 6 

< linger and tunneric - - per 100 Ind. mds. 3 O O 

Betel nut - j»er Ind. ind. O O 6 

< 'loves - per Ind. mil. O 1 0 

Co five, pepper, cardamutn, cummin seed, anni- 

eed, in bags or bales - per Ind. md. 0 10 

All other articles in bags or bales - per Ind. md. 0 0 6 
Sugar, spices, and any other similar articles in hogs- 
heads ----- per hhd. 0 4 O 

Ditto in tierces - per tierce 0 2 0 

Tea - per whole chest 0 1 O 

Ditto - per smaller hox 0 0 6 

Sugar candy .... per tub 0 O fi 

Paint - per keg 36 lbs. 0 0 6 

Salmon , herrings, or other fish - per keg 0 0 6 

Turpentine, linseed, and other vegetable oils, per jar 0 2 0 
All cordage - [ier cwt. O 1 (J 

Kesm and dainmer - per Ind. md. O i O 

Italians - per 100 bundles 0 2 0 

Gunnies - - per large bale O 6 O 

Ditto - per smaller hale 0 4 0 

Cowhides - per large bale O 12 0 

Ditto - per smaller bale 0 8 0 

Goat -kins - - - per bale 0 8 0 

Tobacco, manufactured - - per ind. md. 0 0 6 

Quicksilver - per Ind. mcl. 0 2 0 

Steel ------ |«f tub 006 

Iron - per Ind. md. 0 0 2A 

A II other unwrought metals - - i»er Ind. md- 0 0 4 

A ti wrought metals - per cwt. 0 2 0 

All coeds in packages not enumerated nor compre- 
hended m tne above list - - per cubic foot 0 0 4 

Hent will not be charged for a shorter period than half of a 
month, and after half or a month, the shortest broken period 
fur which it will lie charged is a quarter of a month. 

Wi en goods have be<n in store for certain periods, abate- 
ment:. from the preceding rates are made as follows: 

After 6 months 10 per cent- I After 18 months 23 per cent. 

— 12 months 20 — 1—21 months 30 — 


Muncy. — Accounts are kept here in rupees, with their sub- 
divisions, annas and pice: 12 pice make 1 anna ; 16 annas 1 
rupee : and 13 rupees 1 gold mnhur. To this currency must 
all the real specie be converted, before any sum can be regu- 
larly entered in a merchant's books. The coins cum’nt are 
gold moliurs, with their sutalivisions — .halves and quarters; 
rupees, halves and quarters ; annas, pice, and half pice. The 
two last are of copper. There arc two mints under the Bengal 
presidency : that at Calcutta ; and that of Ferruckabad, In 
the north-western provinces. The first is probably the most 
splendid establishment of the kind in the world ; the original 
ctw.t of the machinery, aupplied by Messrs. Bolton and Watt 
of Birmingham, having exceeded 3< *0,000/. Gold money is 
coined at Calcutta only; but silver, which is now, and has 
always been, the standard of India, eoually at ln>th mints. 
The following statement shows the weight, hneness, and ster- 
ling value of the coins formerly coined,; reckoning the value of 
gold at .3/. 17z. lOJd. per standard outice, and silver at 
3z. 2 d. 


_ Grains 

Grain* Grains (j roBS 
pure. Alloy. Weight. 


Gold mnhur - 187 631 17-039 201*710 1 13 2J 2*23 

Sicca rupee - 173,923 13-993 191-916 O 2 O r 6-2 r . 

Ferruckabad rupee 163-216 13 019 180-231 0 1 1 l* 8 23 


The charge for coining silver at the Calcutta mint is 2 per 
rent, if the bullion be the standard fineness; but where it dif- 
fers. a proport ion.il charge of from 4 to 4 per cent, is made l’or 
refining. 

Company’* Rupee. The variety of rupees of different weights 
and value's, circulating in different parts of India, was long 
found to hie productive of considerable inconvenience, lint, 
this is now nearly obviated, it having been enacted that, from 
the 1st of September, 1833, the coinage of former rupees should 
cease at all the mints throughout India, ami that in future 
there should be coined a rupee (with doubles, halves, and 
quarters), to lie called " The Company's rupee," which con- 
tains Iti 3 grains (ll-12ths) pure silver, and 13 grains ( l-12th) 
alloy. This new rupee, which is made legal tender in all pay- 
ments, is nearly equal to the former Bombay, Madras, and 
Ferruckabad standard rupees, and is receivable as an equivalent 
for them and for the Son.xt rupee, and for 16-lfiths of the Cal- 
cutta sicca rupee. It is worth, reckoning silver at 3z. 2d. and 
3 j ». lid. an ounce, 1*. 1 Id. and 2 *. 0\d. sterling, its current value 
being 2s. The new, or Company's rupee, bears tin the one 
side the head of the reigning sovereign of Great Britain, nml 
on the obverse the word* “ Fast India Company,” and the 
designation of the coin in Knglish and I’ersian. 

Mohur. — It has also been enacted, that from the 1st of Sep- 
tember, 1833, no gold coins shall be coined at any mint iri 
India, except gold mohur* or 13 rupee pieces (with the subdi- 
visions), containing each 163 grains (ll-l2ths) pure gold, and 
13 grains (l-12th) alloy. Such mohurs are consequently worth 
29*. 2 d. each. These coins are marked in the same way as the 
new rujiees, but they are not legal tender. 

Other sorts of rupees are met with in Bengal, differing in 
fineness and weight, though their denominations be the same. 
From this, and from the natives frequently punching holes in 
the rupees, and titling them up with base metal, and their 
f raudulently diminishing the weight of the coin after coming 
from the mint, the currencies of the different provinces are of 
different values. This defect has introduced the custom of 
employing ahrqffk, or money-changers, whose business is to set 
a value upon the different currencies, according to every cir- 
cumstance, either in their favour or their prejudice. When a 
sum of ru|*e«-s is brought to one of these slirdffs, he examines 
them piece by niece, and arranges them according to their 
fineness; then, by their weight; he then allows for the dif- 
ferent legal battas (premiums) upon siccas and sonnats ; and 
this done, he values in gross, by the Company’s rupees, what 
the whole are worth. 

A lac, means 100,000 rupee*; and a ernre 100 lacs, or 
10,000,000. The following are the monies of account, pre- 
mising that the lowest denomination is represented by a small 
smooth shell, a aperies of cyprtea, chiefly imjiortrd as an article 
of trade from the Laccadive and Maidive islands, and current 
as long as they continue entire : — 

4 Cowries = 1 Gunda. 

20 Gundax r= 1 Punn. 

3 I’unns, or 12 pice -- 1 Anna. 

13 Company's rupees = 1 Gold mohur 

Weight* The unit of British Indian weight* Is the tola of 

180 grains Knglish Troy weight; anti from it are derived the 
greater weighty of chit tacks, seers, anti mun* or maumlit ; and 
also the smaller weights of m&s.sas, rutlies, and dhans. Tiius, 

3 Tolas = 1 Chi thick. 

16 Chittacks . = 1 Seer. 

*n ( 1 Mun or Mautid = 100 lbs. 

40 Jsecrs — \ Troy = 82 2-7 ths ll>*. av. 

This maund corresponds very closely with, and is legally 
equivalent to, the bazaar maund of 82 lbs. 2 oz. 2*133 dm. 
avoirdupois. The factory maund is 10 per cent, less, being 
74 lbs. 10 oz. 10*666 drs. avoirdupois. 


82 Ditto — a Hooghly seer. 

H4 Ditto = a Benares Mirzapore seer. 

96 Ditto — fan Allahabad and Lucknow 

V seer. 

A Calcutta factory seer is equal to 72 tolas, 11 annas, 2 punns, 
lO gunda*, 3-63 cowries. 


4 lhinkhos 
4 Dhans 
6J Buttles 
8 Butties 
96 Butties 
12 Ma&sas 


fioid and Silver. 

= 1 Dhan, or grajr 
= 1 Butty. 

= 1 Anna. 

-- 1 Mass a. 

= 1 Tola. 

— 1 Tola. 
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5 Tolas 
4 Chlttacks 

4 Poualis 
40 Seers 

5 Seers 

8 Measures 


4 Khaonks 
4 Kniks 
20 PaUies 
16 SoallLes 


Liquid Measure. 

= 1 Chit tack. 

= 1 Pouah, or pice. 

= 1 Seer. 

= 1 Maund. 

= 1 Pussaree, or measure. 

= 1 Ba/.aur maund. 

Grain Measure. 

= 1 Kaik. 

— 1 Pall ie = 9 0S lbs. avoird. 
= 1 Snail ie. 

= 1 Khahoon = SO bz. mds. 


Square Measure. 

& Cubits, orhauts,in length 1 f 1 rhittaolr, ’or 45 feet (Eng. 

X 4 in breadth j 1 square). 

16 Chlttacks = 1 Cnttah. 

211 Cot tabs -- 1 Biggah = 1 1,140 sq.ft. 

3i Biggahs — 1 English statute acre. 


Lang Measure. 

3 "SKr or Jow, }= ■ Fin *' r - 

" = I Hand. 

= 1 Span. 

= 1 Cubit, or arm = 18 inches. 
= 1 Fathom. 

{ 1 Coss = 1 mile 1 furlong 
3 poles 3i y ards. 


4 Fingers 

3 Hands 
2 Spans 

4 Cubits 
1,000 Fathoms 


3 Jorl>es 
3 Angullas 
8 Ciheriali* 
2 Hants 


■Cloth Measure. 

= 1 Angulla. 

= 1 Glieriah. 

= 1 Haut or cubit = 18 inches. 
— 1 guz = 1 yard. 


For floods reckoned by Tale. 

5 Particulars = 1 (Junda. 

4 Gun das, or 20 particulars = 1 Koorje, or 1 corge. 


Commercial Weights and Measures of India, with their Equivalents in English Avoirdupois, Bengal 
Factory, Madras, and Bombay Weights. 


Commercial Measure?*, &c. 

A v< 

irdupnis. 

Bengal F.i 

dory. 

Madras. 

Bombay. I 


t.bs. 

ok. 

c/r. 

Mds 

S’. 

Ch. 

Mds. 

Vis 

Pol. 

Mds. 

S’. 

Pice. 

A cheen bahar of 200 catties - 

123 

t; 

15 


26 

13 

16 

7 

19 


4 

27 


220 

0 

O 

2 

37 

13-7 

8 

6 

16 

7 

34 

86 

Anjengo candy ot 20 maunds - 

560 

0 

0 

7 

20 


22 

3 

8 

20 

n 

0 

Huavii pecul of lOO catties - 

1 33 

lo 

O 

1 

32 

10 


3 

16 

4 

33 

22-4 

licneonlen liahar ----- 

500 

0 

o 

7 

20 

0 

22 

3 

S 

20 

0 

() 

Bengal factory maund - 

71 

It) 

IO-7 

1 

0 

0 

2 

7 

35-7 

2 

26 

20 

bay. tar maund - 

82 

2 

2 1 

1 

-1 

o 

3 

2 

11-3 

2 

37 

10 

llnmbiiv candy of 20 maunds - 

560 

0 

0 

7 

20 

0 

22 

3 

s 

20 

0 

0 

lliissorah maund of ”<> vakias - - - 


1 

o 

1 

s 

5-6 

3 

4 

35*2 

3 

8 

27 9 

2 i ditto 

28 

8 

o 

o 

15 

1-3 


1 

4’8 

1 

O 

21 4 

Calicut maund of lot) pools - - - 

30 

(> 


0 

U, 

11 

1 

1 

2 1 


2 

25-7 

China pecul of 100 catties - - - 

133 

r> 

6* 3 

1 

31 

6 

5 

u 

26 

4 

30 

115 

Cochin t aitdy of 20 maunds - - - 

513 

8 

0 

7 

11 

2-6 

21 

fy 

36’ 8 

19 

16 

12’9 

Gombroon bazaar candy - - - 


H 


0 

4 

o 

(> 

2 

16 

0 

lo 

21 ’I 

Goa candy of VO maunds 

495 


0 

6 

25 

2-y 

19 

a 

16 

17 

27 

4’3 

•Ionic ceylon baliar of S capitis - - - 

■185 


5-3 

6 

vo 

o 

Hi 

3 

12 

17 

13 

HI 

Madras candy of 20 maunds - 


0 


6 

28 

0 

20 


O 

17 

31 

8’6 

Malacca baliar of 3 pec ills - 

405 

o 

0 


Hi 

15 

16 

i 

21 

14 

18 

17-1 

Mocha bahar of 15 frazils • 

450 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

18 

0 

0 

16 

2 

2.V7 

Muscat Custom ' hou'c maund - 

8 

12 



1 

I 1 

U 

2 

32 

() 

12 

15 

Mysore candy of 7 morahs - 

.561 * 

O 

O 

7 

20 

O 

22 

3 

s 

20 

O 

0 

1’cgii candy of 150 vis - - - - 

5( M > 

0 

o 

6 

28 

o 

20 

0 

0 

17 

31 

H6 

Penang pecul of lOO catties - 

153 


5-3 

1 

31 

6 


? 

26 

4 

30 

I1’3 

Surat maund of 40 seers ... 

37 


5-3 

O 

20 

o 

1 

3 

37’9 

1 

J 3 

lo 

Pucca in nind .... 

7 1 

lO 

10-7 

1 

0 

0 

2 

7 

35’ 7 

2 

26 

20 

Tellieherry candy of 20 maunds 

600 

o 

o 

S 

0 

2 

2* 

0 

_ . L* 

21 

17 

4’3 


Bunks. Banking. — The paper eurreney of Calcutta is supplied hy the following banks: — 

The Bunk of Bengal was founded in 1806, and was chartered iu iso'l. Its capital has been increased to 
1,070,000/. sterling, divided into shares of 4,000 rupees each, and quarter shares, of which the East India 
Company hold a considerable number. The shares arc now (1M;1) at a high premium. It is managed 
by nine directors ; three appointed by government, and six elected by the proprietors : time of service, 
for the latter, three years. The secretary to government in the financial department, the accountant- 
general, and the sub-treasurer, are the ex ojjicio gove rnment directors. The bank secretary and treasurer 
is also a civil servant. This bank possesses peculiar advantages, its notes being received at all the public 
offices, in payment of revenue, by the collectors in all the districts below Benares ; and, consequently, 
its circulation extends over a very large and the wealthiest portion of our Indian territory. The govern- 
ment being such considerable shareholders, too, it is generally supposed by the natives that the Bengal 
Bank is part and parcel thereof; and it enjoys, therefore, the same credit. The charter of 1801) limits 
the responsibility of the shareholders to the amount of their shares. 

The act of 18;i9 establishing the Bank of Bengal on its present footing, and the resolutions of the 
directors, provide — 

1. That the bank shall discount no negotiable security that has a longer period than 3 months to run, 
or lend any money for a longer period than 3 months. 

2. That the directors shall make no loan or advance unless the cash in possession of the Bank, and 
immediately available, be equal to one fourth part of all the outstanding claims against the bank payable 
on demand. 

3. That the bank shall not be at any time in advance to government more than 7£ lacs rupees. 

4. No account can be overdrawn. 

5. The bank may issue promissory notes payable on demand or at 30 days after sight, provided the 
total amount of such notes docs not exceed 2 crores rupees, aud that none of them be for a less sum than 
10 rupees. 

6. The bank makes advances on goods not of a perishable nature ; and it makes no charge for trans- 
acting the business of its customers, and allows no interest for the money in its hands. 

The Union Bank. — This establishment was founded in 1820. It is the only private bank at present 
(1843) existing in Bengal : the Bank of Hindostan, the Commercial Bank, and the Calcutta Bank, noticed 
in the first edition of this work, having all been discontinued. The capital of the Union Bank is 1,000,000/. 
sterling, divided Into shares of 100/. or 1000 rupees each, held by all classes of the community. Its notes 
circulate only in Calcutta and its immediate neighbourhood ; no private notes being received at the 
collectors’ treasuries in the provinces. The main object of this establishment was to till up the space in 
the money market, occasioned by the restrictions imposed on the Bank of Bengal by its charter ; but it 
has not yet been able to eliect its intentions to their lull extent, from its notes irot being generally circu- 
lated. 

The rates of discount &c. vary, from time to time, with the state of the money market. In March, 1843, 
they were as follows ; — 


Bank Shares . — Bunk of Bengal (Company’s rupees 4,000), 
premium 2,600 to 2,650. 

Union Bank (Company's rupees 1,000), premium 1010 to 
1015. 

Rates <f Interest and Discount — Bank of Bengal. — Discount. 
On private bills and notes, al or within three months, 8) 


per cent. 

On Government acceptances, at or within three months, 6fc 
per cent. 

Interest charged . — On loans and accounts of credit not ex- 
ceeding 3 months, and on deposit of Company’s paper, 7 per 
cent. 


On deposit of opium and salt, RJ per cent. 

tin deposit of metals and indigo, 8^ per cent. 

On deposit of other goods, 9 per cent. 

Union Bank . — Discount. ~ Government acceptances, 6 per 

Private bills, adjusted policies of insurance, account sales, 
tec., not having more than 3 months to run, 10 per cent. 

Loans and Cash Credit On deposit of securities in bonded 

warehouse 10 per cent. 

Fixed Deposit. —Interest at 5 percent, is allow ed on money 
not withdrawable without 30 days’ notice, and deposited for 
not less than three months. 


The Agra Bank, established iu 1833, has also a branch in Calcutta. 
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PibVqge. — The navigation of the river Hooghly from the | tlvoly safe by a skilful and excellent, though costly pilot csta- 
fviiul Heaths to Calcutta, a distance of about 130 miles, is 1 blislmient. 
naturally dangerous and intricate ; hut rendered cotn|>ara- | 

Table of Rates of full and broken Pilotage, chargeable to Ships and Vessels, Inward and outward of the 

River Hooghly. 


lhrnught of 
Water. 


Feet . 

9 to 10 

10 1 1 

11 1 * 

I i l .l 

II It 
11 1 , 
r. jh 
u; 17 

17 IS 
IS to 
l'l VO 



Full Pilotage 
inward. 



1>. 

IS 

VI 

10 

10 

11 
Ml 

M> 


.Additional 

Pilotage 

outward. 




Inward Proportion. 

Outward Proportion, 

From Sea. 

To Saugor - - 4 Piths 

To Kedgeree - - li Ivths 

To Cut pee - - Sloths 

To < 'ulpee harbour - H Piths 

To Fulta, or .Moyapore - IO lgths 
To Calcutta, full pilotage. 

From Calcutta. 

To Moyapore or Fulta - V lVthn 

To Fulfil harbour - .3 IVtlis 

To I'u! pee - - 4 I hhs 

To Kedgeree - -fi l?ths 

To Saugor - - S Piths 

To Sea, lull pilotage. 


iVoM. — All foreign vesssel* pay the same pi lot aye a> those ; 
until r British colours. By broken pilotage is meant the j>ri»- j 
port it, n of full pilotage between the diifercnt stages or places of ■■ 
an* l>'»r.i ie. All ships, the property of foreigners, as well ! 
A'i.iti,- a-, Europe m, are subject to the charge teritieil “ lead ! 
mom > : ’’ it I wing indispensably necessary that the pilot should ' 
liave w ith linn a U-adsnt in in whom he can confide. I 


Detention money, at the rate of l». per diem, from Ilritlsh 
anil foreign vessels, is charged hy persons of the pilot service 
kept on board ships at anchor by desire of the commander or 
owner. 

In the river lx ‘for* • Calcutta, and in other parts, there are 
chain moorings, of which the charges are as follow : — 


Burden of Ships. 

April to October, 7 months. 


November to March, 

b months. 


£ s. 

d . 


£ 


M*0 tons and upwards 

Per diem - - 0 1 fi 

0 | 

Per diem 

■ 0 

1? 

Coder .jOO ton* - - - 

Ditto - - - O 11 

o ! 

Ditto - 

- 0 

IO 


Hire of thech tin moorings at Diamond Harbour, I/, per diem. 
The lowest charge to a ship requiring the a< roniiiiinlalion of 
the eh nn mooring, at either of the places abuse mentioned, is 
for 111 d is- ; anil Using them longer a further charge is made 
at the established rate per diem for everv day exceeding to. 
Tie- charge for transporting a ship from her moorings into any 
of the docks at Ividdtrrpore, Howrah, or tuilkea, or tiorn any 
of tin* il<» is is to her moorings, is lived at M) rupees; and t.o 
higher charge for such service is authorised. He-ides pilotage, 
every ship is chargeable ssilh the lure of a ro.s-ho.it to accom- 
pany In-r ; si/, for a boat of the first class, VI*. ; of the set mid 
i lavs, Is/. ; and of the third class, 14/. t >f late years a light- 
house has tiecii erected at Kedgeree, for which the charge on 
British ,,r American (big. is at the rate of 3d. per ton per an- 
num. >bip-, proceeding lo l alcutta must land their gunpow der 
at the po.vder magazine at Moyapore ; the charge ion the rate 
ol' 1 .,/. per ton for each so. age. The whole pilot establishment 
and the e tre of the navigation of the Hooghly is under the ina- 
nagciceiit of govermnenr, and i. dire, tod by a marine Imard, 
with a master attend tnr and harbour master. 

The Marine Board at Calcutta have issued the following re- 
gulation. si I’ll r< .pec! to pilotage, ,Vc. 

1. Comm aiders are requested , prior to quitting their vessels, 
on arris- il oif Calcutta, to fill up and o rt it's , or cause to lie 
h | b si , i p * ml cert i tied, a form of cert i tic ate, showing 1 he actual 
registered tonnage, the draught of water, and whether the vessel 
h is or has not been tugged by a steamer any p ,rt of the wav, 
or h.ts nr has m,r had the use of a row-boat ; which form will 
he furnished the pilot, in order to the bills of the vessels being 
sorrectly made cot. 

V. t'oimiumli’is are further requested, as early after their ar- 
rival as possible, to notify in writing, to the master attendant, 
the name and nsu lence of the reft rent e for the payment of his 
vessel's bills. 

.3. On the rerept bv the master attendant of the above 
certificate, and widtni reference for payment, a single bill wilt 
he prepared , in, lu bug inward pilotage, light-house duty, 
Moyapore magazine duty, and row-boat hire (if suiy), wlneh, 
together w.th the certificate, will lie for warded to the marine 
paymaster, for collection within J idays of the arrival of tfie 
vessel , and having on it the name ami residence of the party 
r«ferred to foi payment, which commanders are requested to 
furnish to the master attendant, in writing, as early after 
their arrival as practicable, that officer will more readily lie 
enabled to present it. My this arrangement, all the charges 
connected with the vessel, up to her arrival otf Calcutta, will 
he embodied ill one bill, instead of, as hitherto, living made up 
in separate lulls. 

4. I n the event of vessels docking, or being transported at the 
desire of the commander, It is requested that a certificate may 
la* given by the commanding officer of the operation having 
been performed, in order to its accompanying the hill wlieu 
presented for payment to liercfciee. 

5. The practice of charging for hauling to the chain-moor- 
ings, for their monthly hire, and for hauling from the moor- 
ing s, in separate bills, is discontinued, and henceforward one 
bill will be prepared, including the charge for hauling to the 
moorings, that for occupy ing them, and that for hauling from 
them ; and commanders arc requested to give, or cause their 
commanding olficer.s to give, to the master attendant, or the 
harbour-master, ceriific.tie of the date of hauling to and from 
the moorings, which certificate, as before, will accompany the 
hill when presented for payment. The tdre of the moorings 
will he charged for the day on which the vessel is hauled 
thereto, wiihout reference to the period of the day ; and, in 
like >f inner, no charge will he mule for the day on which she 
hauls from her moorings, how ever late in the day she may quit 
them. The charge* connected with the chain-moorings will 
thus be emlxxiied in one hilt, and be discharged In one payment. 
Instead of three or more, according to the number of months 
th# vessel occupied the moorings. 

6. The system of charging out w ard pilotage on an estimated 
draught of water, with an addition of 10 per cent., subject to 
adjustment after the vessel has sailed, and of charging a 


c< rt.iiu number of days fora row -ho.it, subject to a like ad- 
justment, is abolished ; and in future the ‘outward pilotage 
and charge for row-boat hire on outward-bound vessels will lie 
as follows — 

When the vessel is finally laden, the commander is to give 
notice lh*rc-»t to th* 1 master ui U mlaut, when the draft of 
wat<r is to be ascertained and i erlitn-d by the commander or 
commanding ollicer on the part of the vessel, and by the har- 
bour-mast- r on. tin* part ot government ; subject, ill case of 
dispute, to the decision of the master attendant. ( in receipt 
' of the certificate, the master attendant will cause a hill to be 
m ide nut for the regular amount of pilotage, and for the row- 
I boat hire, according to an average rat*-, with reference to the 
i si/e of the vessels anil the season of the year, fixed hy a marine 
committee which lately sat at the B.tnksh.dl, the majority of 
wlm I, was composed of members of house* of agency and < om- 
m.itidcts of slops. The loll and certificate will be presented in 
clue course tYir payment. 

7- As, however, it frequently happens that vssels are taking 
in cargo or filling their water up to the last day of their de- 
parture, or that from other causes the lulls for the chain- 
nit Hirings and outward pilotage cannot lie made nut til! theeve 
of departure, owners, agents, and commanders are in su> it 
cases pariicuttrlv reqiustcd, with a view to despatch, lo cause 
• in hull viduitl to attend at the Bank -hall, anil expedite the 
transmission of the lull and certificate to the board for registry, 
and to tbe Pas t Wire for collection , at each of whii li <>lii<«-x 
they may in stich c.ises depend upon the most ready mid special 
attention . , 

h. in the event of a vessel being tugged any part of the way 
down by steam, or not having the Use of a row-boat, command- 
ers are to obtain from the pilot of Kedgeree a certificate to 
that elfivt, which they should forwarti by Dftk to their agents. 
On receipt there if, agents are requested to make out a bill 
against the honourable Company for the quarter deduction 
ffom the pilotage allowed if tugged by steam, or for the row- 
l»oat hire paid, as the ea.se mav be ; and to forward it, together 
with the certificate, to the in irine board for audit and payment. 

If. In cases where a vessel leaves < ‘atcutta avowedly intended 
to till up cargo nt some place below , the pilotage? will be charged 
at t lie draught at which she leaves Calcutta, in like manner, 
though at the reduced amount, as if she had proceeded to sea ; 
and, with r**spect to the subsequent pilotage charge, from the 
place at which the vessel !ak<-s in the additional cargo to sea, 
owners or agents of vessels will be required to furnish a special 
guarantee to pay the amount chargeable according to a ••evtifi- 
cate of the draught of water, to be signed hy the commander, 
or commanding officer ami pilot. 

lO. Six sets of moorings at Diamond Harbour having been 
fitted specially to enable vessels arriving in distress from loss of 
anchors anti cables to tie readily moored, the charge will be 
fin.'s H*. ■**) for mooring and unmooring, and the daily hire the 
same as for the moorings at Calcutta. The moorings will, of 
course, be available to vessels not in distress fmtn loss of an- 
chors and cables; but the harbour-master will he instructed at 
ail times to keep two sets vacant during the S.\Y'. monsoon, to 
me«-t casualties. 

There are several dry docks at Calcutta, in which vessels of 
any si/e mav be built or repaired. Ships built at Calcutta are 
of inferior durability to those constructed at Bombay, in con- 
sequence of the framework lieing always of the Inferior woods 
of the country ; mul the plunks, sheathing, upper w orks, and 
decks, alone, of teak ; which last is furnished almost entirely 
lrotn Pegu. 

In IH34, the number of registered ships belonging to tho 
port of Calcutta was !*.'(», of the burden of 44,3t;<> tons ; being 
at an average of about 37(1 tons for each. The largest class of 
vessels carry nearly tS(M) tons ; but ships drawing so much water 
are unfit for the navigation of the Hooghly. Not bring able to 
load at Calcutta, they arc obliged to receive part of their cargo 
at Diamond Harbour, about 34 miles farther down the river. 
The most convenient-sized ship for trade between Calcutta, 
an* I Kurojie, and America, is fioin 400 to AOO tons. 

Unties, <$c At Calcutta there arc two distinct Custom- 
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houses ; the one for the sea, anti the other for the inland 
duties. Our business is with the first only. The export and 
import duties and drawbacks are regulated by an ordinance of 
the year 1836, and are the same for every port under the go- 
vernment of J Jen uni ; or, as it is technically called, the Presi- 
dency of Kort William. 

The present customs’ law, enacted in May 1836, and the 
duties charged under It, are subjoined. 

ACT No. XIV. of 183G. 

I. It is hereby enacted, that, from the 1st June next, bucIi 
parts of Regulations IX. and X. lull), Regulation XV. 1825, 
and of any other regulations of the Bengal Presidency as pre- 
scril»e the levy of transit or inland customs* duties, or of town 
duties ; and likewise the schedules of duties and provisions of 
any kind contained in these or any other regulations for fixing 
tin* amount, of duly to be levied upon goods imported into or 
exported from tlic said presidency by sea, shall be repealed. 

I I. And it is hereby enacted, that duties of customs shall he 
levied on goods imported hy sea into Calcutta, or into any other 
place within the provinces of Itengal and Orissa, according to 
the rates specific*! in schedule A annexed to this net, with 
the exceptions specified therein, ami the said schedule, with 
the notes attached thereto, shall lie taken to be a part of this act. 

III. And it is hereby further enacted, that duties of customs 
shall he levied upon country goods exported hy sea from any 
port of IJengnl or Orissa, according to the rates specified in 
schedule B annexed to this act, with the exceptions therein 
specified : and the said schedule, with the notes attached 
thereto, shall also lie taken to he a part of this act. 

j\.H . — Those duties are to be collected under the same 
regulations ns former duties ; and baggage is to be passed by 
the collector of customs as heretofore. 

The remainder of the act relates to regulations respecting 
ships’ manifests, Ac. 

SC I III BULK A. 

Kates of Duty to he charged on Uoods imported by Sea into 
any Port of the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal. 

[When imported] When imported 
on British on Foreign 

Bottoms. Bottoms. 


Enumeration of Goods. 


Bullion and coin 
Precious stones and pearls -] 
Grain and pulse - -j 

llorscs&otlicr living animals 
Ice -! 

Goal, coke, bricks, chalk ,and 
at ones 

Books printed in the United 
Kingdom, or in any Bri- 
tish possession 

Foreign books 
M at ine stores, the produce 
or manufacture of the 
United Kingdom, or of 
any British possc.-sion 
Do.,' the produce or manu- 
facture of any other place 
or country - - - 

Metals, wrought or nil- 
wrought, the produce or 
manufacture of the l hiitcdj 
Kingdom, or any British 
possession - 

Metals, do., excepting tin, 
the produce or manufac- 
ture of any other place 
Tin, the produce of any 
other place than the 
United Kingdom, or any 
Brit ish possession 
Woollens, the produce or 
manufacture of t lie United] 
Kingdom, or any Biitisli 
possession - 

Do., the produce of any] 
other place or country 
Cotton and silk piece goods, 
cotton-twist ami yarn, the 
produce of the United 
Kingdom, or of any Bri- 
tish possession. 

Do., tlie produce of any 
other place 
Opium 


Alum 
Camphor 

Cloves 
Col lee 
Coral - 

Nutmegs and mace - 
1’epper 
Rattans 
Tea - 
Vermilion 

Wines and liquors - 
Spirits, consolidated duty, 
including that levied here- 
tofore through the police 
of Calcutta 


-Free. 
- Ditto. 
-Ditto. 
-! i htto. 

-] Ditto. 


-Ditto. 


Ditb. - 
3 per cent. 

3 per edit. 

G j>cr cent. 

3 per cent. 

G per cent. 

G per cent. 

1 2 pt*r cent- 

3 per cent. 

G per cent. 

G per cent. 

12 per cent. 

10 per rent. 

20 per cent. 

2 jatr cent. 

*1 per con . . 

t per cent. 

8 per cent. 

34 per cent. - 

7 per cent. 

7 per cent. 

2 1 rs. per seer - ) 
of SO tolas / 
Ks.3-1per md. 1 
of 80 tolas > 
per seer J 

10 per cent . 

10 per cent. 
lO per cent. 
iO per cent. 

74 per cent. 
lrt per cent. 

It) per cent. 

10 per cent. 

7 i per cent, 
id per cent. 

IO per cent. 

U> per cent. 

11 per cent. 

21 rs. per seer of 
80 tolas. 

Us. 3-1 per md. 
of 80 tolas per 
seer. 

20 per rent. 

20 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

15 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

1 5 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

‘J. as. p. imp. gal. 

1 6 as. p. im. gal. 


SciiBmn.B A — continued. 

Enumeration of Goods. 

When imported 
on British 
Bottoms. 

When imported 
on Foreign 
Bottoms. 

And the duty on spirits shall 
berateably increased as the 
strength exceeds of London 
proof, and when imported 
In bottles, five quart bot- 
tles shall be deemed equal 
to the imperial gallon. 

All articles not included in 
the above enumeration 

3 J per cent. 

7 per cent. 


And when the dirty is declared to be ad valorem, it shall be 
levied on the market value without deduction ; and if the col- 
lector of customs shall see reason to doubt whether the goods 
come from the country from which they are declared to come 
by the importer, it shall be lawful for the collector of customs 
to call on the importer to furnish evidence as to the place of 
manufacture or production ; and, if such evidence shall not 
satisfy the said collector of the truth of the declaration, the 
goods shall be charged with the highest rates of duty, subject 
always to an appeal to the Board of Customs, salt ami opium. 

And upon the re-export by sea of goods imported, excepting 
opium and salt, provided the re-cx|»ort be made within two 
years of the date of import as peT custom-house register, anti 
the goods l>e identified to the satisfaction of the collector of cus- 
toms, there shall be retained one eighth of the amount of duty 
levied, and tire remainder shall he repaid as drawback. And if 
goods be re-exported in the same ship w ithout being landed, 
(always excepting opium and salt, in regard to which the spe- 
cial rules in force shall continue to apply,) there shall he no 
import duty levied thereon. 

SCHEDULE TJ. 

Rates of Duly to he charged upon Goods exported by Sea from 
any Port or Place in the Presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal. 


enumeration of Goods. 


Bullion and coin 
Precious stones and hearts 
Books printed in India 
llotses and living animals 
Opium purchased at govei’t 
les in Calcutta 


Co 


xp«i 


Europe.the Unitid Slates I 
of America, nr any Uri- j 
tish possession iiiAmerica J 
i ported 


Ditto 

Ditto 


er'liii 


place 


Sugar and rum exported ti 
tlie United Kingdom, oi 
to any British jKi-.-.c.vdon - 
Do. exported to any other 


Grain and pulse of all sorts 


Indigo 

fate dye and shell lac 
Silk raw, filature - 
Silk, Bengal wound 
Tobacco - 
All country articles not enu- 
merated or named above -f3 per cent. 


-{ 


t.\s. 8. per md.of 
j 80 tolas — seer. 

i 


0 pt r cent. 

1 anna per bag,! 
not exceeding 2 
mils, of SO tolas' 
to the seer, or if 
exported other- 
wise than in 
hags $ an anna 
per maund 

Its. 3 per n id. of 
SO tolas to the 
seer 

I per cent. 

3 \ as. per seer ofl 
SO tolas 

3 as. per seer cT 
SO tolas 

I as. per maund 


i i Exported on 
I Foreign 
| Bottoms. 

- Free. 

-I litto. 

- Ditto. 

- Ditto. 


’8 ns. per md. 
of 80 tolas to 
the seer. 
r As. 16. per md. 

of SO tolas to 
_ the seer. 


G per cent. 

G per cent. 

‘ ^ a*- l'er hag 
not exceeding 
Vimds.of SO to- 
las to the seer, 
or if exported 
other w iscthan 
in bags, l an- 
na per md. 

Its. G per md. 
of SO tolas to 
the seer. 

S per cent. 

} 7 as. per seer 
of SO tolas, 
j li as per seer 
j of SO tolas. 

8 as. per md. 


And when the duty is declared to be ad valorem , the same 
shall be levied on tbe'market value of the article at the plueo 
of export, without deduction. 

And in settling for the duties on exports by sea, credit shall 
be given for payment of inland customs' duty, and drawback 
shall be allowed of any excess of duty paid upon production of 
ruwanas under the following conditions, until the 1st April, 

First, That the goods shall he Identified, and destination to 
the port of export proved in the usual manner. 

Second, That the ruwanas shall bear date before the 1st April, 
183**, ami the goods shall not have been protected thereby, or 
by the original thereof, more than two years. 

Ami after the said 1st April, 1837, credit shall not be given, 
nor shall drawback lie allowed, of any inland customs or land- 
frontier duty paid at any custom-house or cliokee of the Jumna 
frontier line, or of Benares, except only upon the article of 
cotton wool, covered by ruwanas taken out at the custom-houses 
of the western provinces, and proved to have been destined for 
export by sen, when passed out of those provinces; 

W. Ji. MACNAGHTEN, 

Sect/, to the (iovt. of India, 


Remarks on the above Duties. — The policy of charging duties on exported articles, and of making so 
great a distinction between the duties on articles imported and exported in British and in foreign ships, 
seems very questionable. The great difficulty under which India labours, in a commercial point of view, 
consists principally in her inability to furnish equivalents for foreign imported goods, and to make the 
necessary payments abroad; and, when such is the case, it is certainly not a little contradictory to lay 
duties on exports. The most obvious considerations of expediency and common sense would suggest 
that they should be allowed to be exported duty-free. There can bo no doubt that the stimulus this 
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would give to their production would, by increasing the public wealth, infinitely more than compensate 
the government for the loss of the inconsiderable sum produced by the duties with which they are 
charged. 

The duties on most articles of importation do not appear to be at all excessive, provided they were 
equally distributed. Hut it seems quite inconsistent, seeing that we have admitted the reciprocity prin- 
ciple into the trade of Britain, that we should exclude it from that of India. The best informed panics 
concur in opinion that the effect of the discriminating duties is to diminish trade, without promoting, in 
any material degree, the employment of British shipping, and to provoke retaliatory measures on tiie part 
of the foreigner. The sooner, consequently, that this distinction is abolished, the better will it be for all 
parties. Regulations of this sort are never productive of any real advantage. 

Tr ado of Calcutta. Exports. — During the last 30 years the trade of Calcutta has experienced some 
very striking vicissitudes. Previously to the opening of the trade in 1814-15, cotton piece goods formed 
tho principal article of export from India; the value of those exported from Calcutta, at an average of 
the 5 years from 1814-15 to 1818-10, being. (at 'Is. per sicca rupee) 1,200.730/. a year. The extreme cheap- 
ness of labour in India, and tiie excellence to which the natives had long attained in several depart- 
ments of the manufacture, would, it might have been supposed, have sufficed to place this important 
department beyond the reach of foreign competition. But the wonderful genius of our mechanists, the 
admirable skill of our workmen, and our immense capital, have far more than countervailed the ap- 
parently insuperable drawback of high wages, and the expense of bringing the raw material of the 
manufacture lrom America, and even India itself; and have enabled our manufacturers to bear down 
all opposition, and to triumph over the cheaper labour, contiguous material, and traditional art of the 
Hindoos. The imports of British cottons and twist into India have increased since 1814-15, with a ra- 
pidity unexampled in the annals of commerce ; and the native manufacture has sustained a shock from 
which it is not very likely it will ever recover. The influence of these circumstances on the trade in 
piece goods has been very striking. During the year 1811-42, the value of those exported from Bengal 
was no more than 17,029/., being only about one seventieth part of what it amounted to 20 or 28 years 
previously 1 

It will be seen, from the subjoined account, that the importation of bullion at Calcutta has fluctuated 
in an extreme degree since the opening of the trade in 1814. Bullion had from the earliest period been 
one of the most advantageous articles of export to the Kast ; and it continued to he largely imported into 
Calcutta down to 1827-28, But from that period the imports rapidly declined, and were comparatively 
inconsiderable down to 1837-38; indeed, in 1831-32, and 1832-33, the exports of bullion exceeded the 
imports; but since 1837-38 its importation has again become very considerable, principally, it is believed, 
in consequence of the glut and low price of British products in the market. 

It does not, however, appear to he very difficult to account for these variations. Formerly the export 
of bullion to India, though influenced by other causes, was mainly occasioned by the difficulty under 
which we were then placed providing articles of merchandise suitable for the Indian markets sufficient 
to balance our imports. The astonishing increase of our exports of cotton goods and yarn to India has, 
however, gone far to obviate this difficulty ; in truth, the fair presumption seems to be, that in future 
the circumstances of the case will be reversed, and that the difficulty of procuring return cargoes of pro- 
duce suitable for our markets will, in ordinary years, be found to be the principal obstacle to the exten- 
sion of our trade with Hindustan as well as with China. There seems to be no limit, other than the 
necessity of furnishing equivalents in their stead, to the indefinite sale of our products in the Kast. 
And, in so far, at least, as India is concerned, the facilities for furnishing such equivalents will, most 
likely, be gradually increased. The soil and climate of Bengal seem to be peculiarly well suited to the 
production of gram, sugar, indigo, opium, silk, cotton, saltpetre, and a host of other articles. And as 
the inhabitants are not deficient in industry, nor in a desire to improve their condition, it would seem 
that there wants only a reduction of the land-tax, which is so heavy as to paralyse all their energies, to 
enable them to increase their articles of export to an indefinite extent, and to render tiie. country com- 
paratively flourishing and prosperous. 

Statement, showing the Imports and Exports of Treasure to and from the Presidency of Bengal, and 

to and from British India generally, In each Year from 1814-15 to 1H39-4L). (See Account No. 2. In 

Appendix 42. to Lords’ Report on the Petition of the East India Company.) 


1814- 15 

1815- 16 

1816- 17 

1817- 18 

1818- 19 

1819- 20 
3 820-21 
1821-22 

1822- 25 

1823- 24 

1824- 25 

1825- 26 

1826- 27 

1827- 28 

1828- 29 

1829- 30 
1850-31 

1831- 32 

1832- 33 

1833- 31 

1834- 35 

1835- 56 

1 836- 37 

1837- 38 

1838- 39 

1 839- 40 


Rupees. 

1,06,86,144 
1,80,34,071 
3,1 8,6 1,98 5 
3,20,27,029 
4,71,92,494 
4,06,46,025 
2,36.17,211 
2,1 4 1,536 
1,70,68,452 
1,29,95,420 
91,02.249 
1,04,09,972 
1,22,88,328 
1,41,39,582 
65,58,526 
98,10,254 
60,12,147 
35,41,838 
51,71,083 
56,84,766 
61,62,218 
68,71,687 
6 1 ,25,274 
1,01,88,830 
1,21, '10,31 4 
1,22,67 ,867 


Exports. 

Hx. Import*. 

Ex. Exports. 

Total Imports* 

Total Exports. 

Ex. Imports. 

Rupees. 

1,54,62") 

Rupees. 

1,05,31,819 

Rupees. 

Rujfeeg. 

1,46,67,1 14 

Rupees. 

9,06,954 

Rupees- 

1,37,60,160 

15,7 r »0 

1 ,80,1 8,321 

- 

2,51,98.969 

2,00,739 

2,19,98,230 

1,69,0* K) 

3,16,8 2,985 

- 

4,1 6,07,000 

4 ,55,332 

1,1 1,51, 668 

3,17,250 

3,17.09,779 

- 

1,51,22,303 

6,27,196 

4,47,95,107 

2,79,538 

4,69,12,9.36 

- 

6,78,86,25* 

3,35.260 

6,75,50,992 

30,98,92 1 

3,75,47.104 

- 

1,95,11,010 

39,04,602 

4,56,06,108 

11,39,363 

2,21,77,878 

- 

3,27,12,022 

16,19,857 

3,10,9 2,165 

1,23.90,395 

90,58,111 

- 

2,91,92,291 

1,30,34,290 

1,61,58,001 

15,94 5 

1 ,70,52,507 

- 

2,57,96,122 

5,58,953 

2,52,37,169 

75,65,828 

51,29,592 

- 

2,12,14,71 1 

98,34,653 

1,13,80,058 

16,09,497 

77,92,752 

- 

2,08,60,836 

44,38,668 

1,61,22,168 

1 ,38,704 

1,02,71 ,268 

- 

2,39,86,1 1 1 

54,21,689 

1,85,61,422 

11,15,032 

1,1 1,73,296 

- 

2,17,65,897 

1 20,83,1.54 

2,26,82,443 

41,80,987 

96,58,595 

- 

2,91,60,1 75 

90,98,075 

2.00,62,100 

17,63,193 

47,95.333 


2,07,12,311 

48,67,216 

1,58,7 5,125 

16,40,322 

81,69,932 

- 

2,19,25,311 

f >3 ,39 ,022 

1 .25,86,289 

33,05,035 

27,07,112 

- 

1,73,02,832 

60,52,182 

1,12,50,650 

1,14,45,476 

- 

79,00,638 

1,18,22,560 

3,73,80,483 

- 

78,33,535 

- 

26,62,462 

1,14,67,071 

1,27,06,494 

- 

24,75,527 

32,09,239 

- 

1,87,64,428 

56,42,862 

1,31,21,566 

6,65,549 

57,96,699 

- 

3,97,65,705 

20,54,926 

1,77,10,779 

5,65,991 

63,05,693 

- 

2,20,18,906 

12,82,453 

2,07,36,453 

16,13,164 

45,12,110 

- 

2,03,01 ,672 

56,39,340 

1,77,22,332 

14,01,337 

90,81,493 

- 

2,64,01 ,013 

34,06,563 

2,29,91,4.50 

16,27,600 

1,05,62,714 

- 

3,01,09,195 

31,79,058 

2,66, 30, 137 

20,00,171 

1,02,67,693 

- 

1,91,52,612 

47,05,231 

1,47,17,411 

6,88 ,36,741 

33,47,28,011 

1,06,^,000 

(69,21,14,489 

12,60,78,552 

57,28,33,283 


55,57,923 
12,39,123 I 


At present (1843) the great articles of export from Calcutta arc indigo, opium, sugar, raw silk and silk 
piece goods, saltpetre, rice, hides, cotton and cotton piece goods, gunny bags and gunny cloth, rum, &c. 
We subjoin J J 
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An Account of the Quantities and Value of the Native Produce and Treasure exported from Calcutta 
during the Official Years 1840-41 and 1841-42. 


Merchandise. 


Opium - 
Indigo - 
Sugar 
Saltpetre 
Rice - 
Paddy - 
Wheat - 
Grain - 
Dholl and peas 
O.its 

Harley - 
Flour - 

Bran - - - 

Raw cotton - - - 

Ilaw silk. 

Cotton piece goods (country) 
Silk piece goods 
Mixed ditto 
Country woollens 

Borax and tincal 
Caoutchouc 

Canvas 

Elciitiants’ teeth 
Ebony - 
Clue 
< Unger 
Gunny b igs 

fi tinny cloth 

Hemp twine 
1 letup - 
Hides of all sorts 

Horn lips 

Jute - - - 

Lac dye 

(•'shell 
Lae I seed 
1 stick 
I a meed • 

Molasses 
M unjeet 
Mustard seed 
Mustard oil 
Futehuck 

Provisions and lard 

Rum (Bengal) - 

NalHower 

Sal ammoniac 

Soap - - - 

Segars 

Teal seed 

'I'eal seed oil 

Tobacco leaf 

Turmeric 

All other exports 


chests 
Ind. mds. 
bz. mds. 


U 


pieces 

Lozens 

pieces 


No. 
pieces 
Ind. mds. 


Total exports Company's rupees 
Foreign goods re-exported 
Treasure exported 

Grand total private exports 
Honourable Company’s exports 


In addition. 1810-41. 

Specie exported by the Hon. Company, 37,57,632 Co.’s rupees. 


Quantity. 


i / ,.v»t> 

17,81,791? 

4,86.015’ 
21,87,386 
1,075 
4,09,867 
1,13,897 
4 1 ,1 1 1 
14,243 
1,072 
61,930 
1,770 
1.84,8171 
13,552 
3,40,561 
1,9091 
5,89,184 
76,846 
39,5i (8 
1014 
8,255$ 
12,106 
61 14 
3,878 
704 

" 3,8*10 4 
22,093$ 
62,66,599 
66,178 


86,7 

21,500' 

55,0 to . 
732* 
5,385 
1,65,3703 
7,595 
338 

43.5574 

1,725 

19,6604 

13,06,5.374 

8,506* 

1,1024 

7,7793 


556} 
3,1 11; 
0,931 


Rupee H. 
1,13,90,313 
2.27,11,602 
1 ,G4, 68,898' 
25,47,261 
33,11,493 
811 
5,99,301 
1,43,153 
55,530 
16,989 
1 ,202 
1,55,826. 
1,130 
19,26,237 
71,17,502 
[ 4,61,645 

1 ,552 
2,16,597 
1,62,575 
3,480 
1,19,618 
1,31,085 
4,891 


59,081 

1,08,551 

5,99,017 

2,68,755 

48,850 

31,127 

18.93.971 

39,686 

1 

5; 


3/ 


Quantity. 


Value. 


f, 

,64,090 

2,933 

38,157 

2.45,944 

23.335 

1,014 

65,356 

10,377 

1,96,605 

1,13,318 

9,79,661 

1,59,020 

17,656 

46,408 

1,09,524 

3,780 
28.445 
44,1 )6 
5,97,356 


7,83,55,905 

14,75,332 
* 8,62,061 


8.36,93,298 

36,06,668 


19, 

1 , 21 , 

15,22, 

6,1 1 , 

25,30. 


,172 

,611} 

,092? 

.572 

,892 

,31 1 

,712 

,02 1 

,274 

,783 


77,3854 
1 ,237 
1,10,346} 
'20,375? 
1,09,999 
1,136} 
4,67,973 
1,19,351 
26,983 
34 

0,8211 

7,906? 

269 
3,973 
68 
516 
2,238® 
21 , 268 } 
53,30,899 
95,4 12 
5,201 
18,055} 
21,06,723 
5,741$ 
1,59,4032 
18,589} 
32,492$ 

4,971 

1,01,169 

8,821? 

2,328} 

17,117 

332} 

12,847? 

8,34,154 
8,355} 
1 ,300} 
2,227? 


2,833 

28,137} 


Rupees. 
1,40,01.281 
2,39,51,248 
1,39,16,426 
32,10,734 
36,21,510 
3,847 
i 2,24,010 
1,30,200 
53,391 
9,522 

1,93,466 
984 
12,05,347 
85,15,404 
} 1,76,294 | 

28.02,179 | 
3,71,803 
74,687 
419 
87,503 
79,060 
2,152 
37,233 
8,762 
1 ,092 
35,771 
89,633 
4,99.426 
4,33,321 
52,166 
63,095 
21,38,622 
45,929 
2,53,329 
4,13,606 
4,31,011 

30,436 

1,77.656 

10,939 

6,261 

30,461 

1,663 

1,43,038 

1,15,137 

3,31.291 

1,61,002 

20,820 

13,918 

1,29,829 

730 

30,4 29 
1,26,693 
4,85,982 


7,91,50,782 
43,67,933 
* 4,21,855 


1841-42. 

23,00,000 Co.’s rupees. 


Remarks on Exports. — The reader will elsewhere find (articles Canton and Oi-ium) pretty .ample 
information in relation to the trade in opium. It is sufficient here to state that it has rapidly grown 
in magnitude and importance. At an average of the years 1830-31 and 1831-32 the exports from Calcutta 
were 7,273 chests, worth 1,121,500/. ; whereas during the years 1840-41 and 1841-42 the exports had in- 
creased to 18,200 chests, though, owing to the unusual difficulties that were then thrown in the way 
of its importation into China, the exports in the last biennial period were only worth 148,019/. a year more 
than in the former. China is not the principal merely, but almost the only market for ojiium ; so that 
the trade between Calcutta and her is now second only to that between the former and England. It is 
true that large quantities of opium arc shipped for Singapore and other intermediate ports, but China 
is its ultimate destination. Subjoined is a 


Statement of the Quantity and Value of the Opium shipped from Calcutta in 1830-31, 1840-41, and 

1841-42. 



1830-31. 

1810-41. j 

1841-42. 

Quantity. 

5,672 
} 1,226 
163 

3 

5 

7,069 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

To China - - - - chests 

Singapore - - — 

Penang - - - — 

Batavia - - - — 

Pegu - - - — 

ELc-wliere - - — 

85,91,747 
18,37,809 { 
2,72,735 
4,860 
7,900 

5,852 

10,822 

546 

55 

79 

2 

39,47,745 

70,05,6.33 

3,51,310 

32,075 

49,130 

1,390 

11,378 

7,032 

533 

55 

168 

6 

84,05,784 

50,50,407 

3,85,445 

42,325 

1,13,070 

4,250 

1,07,15,051 

17,356 

1 ,13.90,313 

1 19,172 

1,40,01,281 | 


Previously to the close of the American war, the exports of indigo from Calcutta were comparatively 
trifling. But about that period Europeans began to engage in the business ; and the culture of the 
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l consequence* go much extruded* ahd the prepatsation of the drug so much improved, that 

i r — « — • * - -• » — — — s *■ "vara, how- 

id 1H31-32 

i and 1S4J-42. This stationary state of the trado has been ascribed, 
*■ — **- T ava. where indlsro is no W Very extensively raised, and 
, »ext to England, the great market 

riiRl^o.'> 

Statement* of the Quantity Aid Value of the Indigo shipped from Calcutta in 1830-31, 1840-41, 

* 4 < 1841-42. 


pmimr to the i&Aience of the Importations from Java, where indigo is noW Very extensively raised, and 
BditdytO the Alleged decrease in the use of bluecloth. Vrahce Is, »e: 


and 


— ■ — 1 

h , 

K JF 

1830—31. | 

r8l0 — 41. 

1841—42. 

Quantity. 

Value 

Quantity. | Value. 

Quantity. 

Value 

Oreat'flntain % Ind. usds* 

SSXAnw*-, : : - 

Arabian and Persian Qulphs — 
Bombay - - - . — 

Sweden - - — 

Rwneu - - * — 

where - - - — 

Total mils. 

, Being In lbs 

— tons 

Quantity shipped for Great Britain 
onjjr - - - tons 

83,74 1 
23,151 

5, SO© 

10,939 

550 

213 

33 

85.74.100 

23.1 5.100 
5,8*) *>0O 

10,93,900 

55,000 

24,300 

3,300 

84,205 
20,2f (>$ 
4,8 22? 
5,053? 
037 

2064 

78| 

1 ,65,31 ,074 
40,St>,2« 6 
9,45,358 
9,64,414 
1,27,499 

41,256 

15,775 

84,813$ 

26,091 

3,7134 

5,8031 

122 

2994 

13jJ 

1,21,0111 

1 ,66,35,889 
52/11,251 
7,36, >13 
11,72 774 
24,383 

59,81.8 

27,5*0 

1 ,26,556 

1 ,26,55,600 

1,15,2031 2,27,11.002 

2,39 51,248 

9,1 14, 241£ 


1 8,601,5574 




Off Ibt { 

4,210 3 654 ] 

1 r» t ll> * 

3 839 19 t <l\ 


ent tl t 
4,052 9 274 

2 S25 10 68? 

— 

| 2,856 8_8f>4 1 2,805 5 38$ 


We tiad occasion to remark, in the former edition oi this work, th it of the various articles brought 
from India, sugar seemed to he the one in which an increase oi importation would most likel> tike 
place. We have not been disappointed in this expectation In 181\ the duty on hast India sugu, 
which hod previously been comparatu elj high, was reduced to the sime unount as th it on \\ < st Indi i 
sngaf ; and that circumstance, and the continued high price ol sugar in this country, could not fnl to 
give a powerful stimulus to its culture in and exportation from India On the whole, however, grt at as 
the hiCTeaSe in the, exports of sugar has been we are rather surprised that it his not lain dciuinilj 
greater t and we doubt, were the sugar trade placed on a proper footing, b> the reduction of the oppres- 
sive duties on foreign sugarsflBtethcr the importations from India would not be reduced. 

Subjoined is a 


Statement of the Quantity and Value of the Sugar shipped from Calcutta in 1830-31, 1840-41, and 
' 1841-12 




1830—31 

1810—41 

1811—42 ] 



Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

3 due 

Quantity 

Valut 

Great Britain - - Baz mds. 

Sweden - - - — 

Bombay - - — . 

Arabian and Persian Gulpha — 

Ceylon - — 

Maldives - — 

Holland - - — 

Vane and St. Helena - — 

Elsewhere - — 

217.371 

8 076 

13 *78 

23, < 1 S 
l,s77 
526 
282 
263 
175 
862 
31^ 

17,30 375 
04,205 
1 ,08,276 
1,79 438 
lo.OlK 
4,205 
2,204 
2,090 
3,557 
6,890 
2,709 

17,17,290 

48,131 
0,67 I i 
251 
1,25 l J 

21()f 

R,93< i 
2,U3»>| 

1 ,59»90,8b3 

3,40,505 
57 170 
2 003 
9,5^8 
1,804 

55,978 

10,837 

4,52,502$ 

40,4 70J 
y,0<‘4 
3«>8 

1 , *4C J 
1,001$ 
141 

&2¥| 

1 33,65,951 

.3,79,981 
90, *K ) 

3,271 
12 11 > 
7,098 
1,199 
32,5 ,6 
23,020 


Total rads. 

2,67,173 

2 », 25^027 

17,81,7 >1$ 

l,G4,t 8,898 

. 15,22 092$ 

1 ,39,16,420 

f 

Being in lbs 

21,911,5823 


140,575 981^4 


| 125,001,726^ 

! 

L * — too* 

Quantity shipped for Great Britain 
| only - - - tons 

ent If >4 

9,795 6 1103 


ervt Ibt 

05,435 11 13jj 


| cut Iba • 

|55,S01 6 94^ 


\ 7,969 » 231 

162,960 18 2 5$ 


153,253 O 27 3 ^ 



Th© exports of cotton from Calcutta continue stationary ; and the expectations that it would be im- 
proved in it* quality by greater attention being given to its culture and preparation, have not been 
realised. 

The exports of saltpetre from India have not, as many anticipated, been affected by the competition 
of nitrate of soda from South America. In 1830-31 the exports from Calcutta were 424,729 fact maunds ; 
whereas, In 1841-42. they amounted to 611 c 72 maunds 

The exports of rice from Bengal fluctuate very greatly This is not caused so much by variations in 
th© crops of the country, as by variations in those of other countries ; for, when a scarcity occurs in 
most parts of continental Asia, or in any of its islands, recourse is almost invariably had to Bengal to 
supply the deficiency; and the demands thence arising have been sometimes enormous. In 1831-32, for 
example, the exports of rice from Calcutta to the coast of Coromandel amounted to only 16,5* > maunds, 
whereas in 1833-34, they amounted to l,2*i2,0^G maunds — ( BeWs Comparative View o' 1832 33, and 
1833-34, p 41 ) It Is worthy of remark, that while Bengal is shipping immense supplies of rice and 
other grain to distant parts, a large part of her own population is frequently m a state of great want and 
suffering. Ireland is not, therefore, the only country in which the most abject poverty and wretched- 
ness on the part of the inhabitants, are found combined with great fertility of soil, and a large export- 
ation of food. 

Besides the articles of native Indian produce exported from Calcutta, she re-exports pretty consider- 
able quantities of various articles brought from other parts. The value of the British cottoiqi goods 
re-exported amounts to about 200,000f. a year. They are principally bartered with the Burmese for 
silver. The conveyance of the latter out of the Burmese dominions is strictly prohibited ; but in Bufhia, 
as in England and elsewhere, the Ingenuity of the smuggler is too much for the vigilance of the govern- 
ment, and the trade is carried on without much difficulty. 

Imports* — The great articles of import into Calcutta are, British cotton manufactures and cotton 
twist ; bullion ; copper with spelter, tin, lead, iron, and other metals ; woollens ; wines and spirits ; ale 
and beer ; haberdashery, millinery. See. ; coffee ; hardware arid cutlery ; spices ; coal ; coral, glass, and 
bottles ; plate, jewfilleiy, watches, 6 c c . ; books and stationery ; tea, &c. 
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Statement of the Quantity and Value of the principal Articles, of Merobanj]Ll*e imported hjto Calcutta 
during the Yean 1840-41 and f841**42. 


Principal Articles of Merchandise. 


Alum ... 

Betel nut - 

Books and pamphlets 
Cloves ... 

Collee ... 

Coals .... 
Haberdashery, millinery, and apparel 
Hardware and cutlery 

f Slab and tile - 
Copper < Sheet and nail 


Coloured cotton 


Salt (dutv paid) 

Twist and jam 
f Sherry 

Wines-! Claret, Burgundy, Sherbet 
Champagne 
Woollen* - 

All other article* 


t yards 
nu tres 
Ind. mrii. 


25,06,552 
1,9 1,7 *4, '.VI * I 
18,920} 
3,8 5,347 
45,32,171* 


5,71 ,3io 

1 , 18 , 25 , 270 } 


Total merchandise by private traders 
Treasure by ditto 

Private trade, grand total 

Honourable Company's trade, grand total - 


23,62% 
1 , 43,271 
3,01,07.^ 
47,013 
4,13,732 
90,2«7 
13,09,397 
5,07,941 
1 1 ,1)9,993 
11,51,840 
1,54,677 


7,29,244 
79,90,912 
7,18,702 
2,12,681 
2, 18.fi 13 
18 09,21b 
1,62.94,756 

4,88,97,449 
97 ,80,222 


* , 28,3263 

' 53,633 * 

2,89V 
13 ,585* 
7,09,969} 

38,302* 
18,393? 
3,3361 
22,16,947 
1,82,83,143} 
8,95 *| 
3,40,265 
21,32,785} 
1, 92,510* 
36,502 
38/101} 
2,30,012 } 
0,14,591} 
90,64,102 


91*363 

1,72,608 

*#7»,497 

92,171 

9,17,890 

M 

6,94 J 84 
1,91,999 } 


6,14,59! 
55,27,997 
7,2j8*630 
5, 89, 41 4 
2,26;508 
14,89,099 
1,63,49^77 

4,43.69.410 

99,27,282 


Abstract Statement of the external Commerce of Calcutta in 1840-41 and4B41-42, exhibiting the Amount 
of the Imports from and of the Exports to each Country. — N.B. The Company’s trade Is excluded 
from this account. 


From and to what Countries 


1840-41. 


. 

1841-42. 


and States. 

Merchandise 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Orrat Britain ... 

3,77,57,0 19 

8,1 5,866 

3,85,72,915 

3,30,69,120 

. 

3,30,69,120 

France - 

16.06,340 

2,24,186 

18, 30, 526 

22,28,894 

13,970 

22,42,804 

Bemerara and Bertuce 

2,25,806 


2,25,806 




North America ... 

5,89,155 

9,31,347 

1 5,20,500 

9,91,548 

8,57.656 

18,52.204 

Madras ('oast ... 

13,57,887 

2,56,143 

16,14,030 

17,08,346 

16,107 

17,24,453 

Ceylon .... 

1,66,939 

. 

1 , 66,939 

73,019 

• 

73,049 

Maldives and Laccadives 

1,47,062 

. 

1,47,062 

1,48,740 

« 

1,48,710 

Malabar Coast ... 

1G.49.49H 

.3,36,002 

19,85,500 

14,31,739 

- 

14,34,739 

Arabian and Persian (Julphs - 

7,89,510 

1,27, 3(H) 

9,16,840 

7,22,781 

72,600 

7,93,381 

Singapore .... 

14,35,089 

18,81,028 

33,16,117 

14,82,738 

19,65,113 

34,47,8 51 

Penang and Malacca 

5,56 220 

39,570 

15,95,590 

8,53,163 

10,080 

8,63,513 

China .... 

12,09.550 

38,72,873 

50,82.423 

7,32,732 

53,69,686 

61,02,418 

New Holland ... 

29,531 


29,531 

44,898 


44,898 

J ava and Sumatra ... 

1 ,29,608 


1,29,608 

66,106 

20,171 

86,677 

Pegu .... 

6,82,238 

8,79,760 

15,61,998 

5,73,086 

12,71,379 

18,44,465 

Mauritius - 

1,14,950 

1 ,50,907 

2,65,857 

56,769 

58,077 

94,816 

Bourbon - 

32,391 

2,56,860. 

2,89,251 

90, 1 22 

2,61,710 

3,61,832 

Cape and St. Helena 

32,510 


32,510 

63,669 

10,733 

74,402 

Mandla .... 

18,816 

8,580 

27,426 

3,634 

. 

3,631 

Ham lap .... 

1,58,531 

. 

1,58,534 

„ 

- 

. 

Bremfln — • • . 

17.333 

. _ 

17.333 

29,343 

. . 

29,343 

Genoa - 

1,79,307 


1,79,307 

686 


686 

Chittagong .... 

4,748 


4,748 




New Zealand ... 

7,320 

- 

7,320 

11,677 

- 

11,677 

Total Company's rupees 

T, 88,97,4 49 

97,^0,222 

5,86,77,671 

4,43,69,440 1 

99,27*282 

5,42,66,722 

Exports* 

Great Britain ... 

5,07,52,434 


5,07,52,434 

4,74,69,337 

. 

4,71,69.337 

France .... 

44,86,823 


44,86,823 

64,41,180 

60,000 

65,01,180 

Demerara and Berbice 

49,668 


49,668 

40,337 


40,337 

North America ... 

24,89,008 


24,89,008 

29,88,582 


29,88,682 

Madras Coast ... 

8,58,135 


8,58,135 

6,98,355 

1,23,800 

8,22*155 ■ 

Ceylon -«*- 

1,29,456 

40,000 

1,69,456 

1,4 9,590 

99,500 

2,49,090 

Maldives and Laccadives 

67,670 


67,670 

58,030 


58,030 

Malabar Coast ... 

20,41,700 

m m 

20,41,700 

30,53,826 

.3,500 

30,57,326 

Arabian and Persian Gulphs 

15,25,921 

- 

15,25,921 

18,68,396 

. r - 

18.68,396 

Singapore .... 

79,93,326 

1,01 ,000 

80,91,326 

57,54,189 

. 

57,54,189 

Penang and Malacca 

5,2.3,639 

20,251 

.5,43,890 

4,90,880 

140 

4,91,020 

China .... 

59,98,879 

1*13,960 

61,12,839 

99,21,286 


99,21,286 

New Holland ... 

4,89,898 

- - 

4,89,898 

1,11,175 

13,600 

1,24,775 

Java and Sumatra ... 

2,03,718 

- 

2,03,718 

1,19,824 

- 

1,19,8244 

Pegu - - - - 

23,72,901 

- 

23,72,901 

1 8,30,501 

81,090 

18,61,501 

Mauritius - - - - 

20,02,554 

5*83,490 

25,86,044 

17,44,514 

73,015 

18,17.529 

Bourbon .... 

4,78,484 

3,360 

4,81,844 

5,20,270 

17,300 

5,37,570 

Cape and St. Helena 

2,23,460 

• 

2,23,460 

1*57,649 

. 

1,57,649 

Hambro .... 

2,818 

• • 

2,818 

2,800 

. . 

«,8Q0 

Bremen - - - 

79,061 

«e - 

79,061 

98,016 

. 

98,016 

Genoa - - - 

61,684 

* 

61,684 




Total Company’* rupees 

8,28/11,237 

8,62*061 

8,36,93,298 

8,55,1 8,757 

4,21,855 

8/12*40,592 
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Statement exhibiting the Proportion of the external Commerce of Bengal enjoyed by each Country and 
State during the Years 1840-41 and 1841-42. 




Import Trade. 



Export Trade. 


Countries. 

IS 10-Jl. 

1841-42 


1840-41 


1841-4* 


Value. 

Per 

Cent- 

re- 

Value. 

Per 

Cent- 

age. 

Value. 

Ter 

Tent- 

age- 

Value. 

Per 

Cent- 

al- 

Kl ROM. 




60-8 





United Kingdom 

3,81,72.915 

65-7 

3,30,69,120 

5,07,52,434 

60*6 

4,74,69,337 

56*5 

France ... 

18,30,5*6 

3-2 

*2,42,864 

4-2 

44,86,823 

5-4 

65,01,180 

7-8 

Hamhro - - - 

1,58.531 

0-3 

0 1 

2,818 

- . 

2,800 


Bremen - 

Genoa - 

17.335 

1,79,307 

0-03 

03 

*9,313 

656 

79,061 

61,684 

0*1 

0*1 

98,016 

0*1 

Ami. 

4,07,58,615 

69*5 

3,53,42,013 

641 

5,53,82,820 

66*2 

5,40.71,333 

64*4 

Coromandel coast 

16,11,030 

2*7 

17,24,153 

3*2 

8,58,135 

1*0 

8,22,155 

1*0 


1,66,939 

0*3 

73,019 

0*2 

1 ,69.156 

0 2 

2,49,090 

0*3 

Malabar roast 

19,85,500 

31 

14,31,739 

2-7 

20.41,700 

2*4 

30,57,326 

3-6 

Maldives and Laccadives 

1,47,062 

0*3 

1,48,740 

0 3 

67,670 

0*1 

58,030 

0*1 

Arabian and Persian Gulphs 

9,16,840 

1-6 

7,95,351 

1-5 

15,25,9* 1 

1*7 

18,68,396 

2* 

China - • 

50,82,4*3 

8'6 

61,02,118 


61,12,839 

71 

99,21,286 

11*8 

Singapore - 

33,16,117 

5*6 

31,17,851 

62 

80,91,3*6 

96 

57,51,189 

6*8 

Penang and M alacoa - 
Chittagong - 

5,95,590 

4,748 

1*01 

0*01 

8,63,313 

1-6 

5,43,890 

0*7 

4,91,0*0 

0-6 

Java and Sumatra 

Manilla - 

New Zealand 

1,29,608 

27,4*6 

7,520 

02 

0*05 

001 

86,577 

3,634 

11,6/7 

£2 

2,03,718 

0-3 

1 1,19,824 

1 

0*1 

New Holland 

29,531 

001 

41,898 

0*1 

4,89,898 

0*7 

1,24,775 

0-2 

Pegu - - - 

15,61,998 

2-7 

18,44,465 

3 4 

23,72,901 

2-7 

j 18,61 ,501 

2-2 











1.55,85,132 

26*5 

1,65,81,425 

30*6 

2,21,80,454 

26 8 

, 2,43,27,592 

28*9 

Arnica. 

Mauritius - - - 

2,65,857 

0*5 

94,846 

0*2 

25,86,011 

4,81,814 

3 1 

18,17,5*9 

2*2 

Bourbon - - - 

2,89,251 

0-6 

3,51 ,832 

0-6 

0 6 

5,37 ,570 

00 

Cape of Good Hope 

32,510 

0*05 

74,102 

0*1 

2,23,460 

0-3 

1,57,649 

0-2 


* 5,87,618 

1*1 

5^2 1,080 

0*9 

32,91,348 

4*0 

23,12,748 

3 0 

Amp. Rica. 

North America - - 

15,20,500 

2*5 

18,52,204 

3*4 

21,89,008 

2*9 

29,88,582 

3*6 

Dcmerara and Berbi>-e 

2,25,806 

0 4 




49,61,8 

0 1 

40,337 

0-1 


17,46,306 

~v<r 

18,52,204 

3*4 

~25i38,676~ 

3*0 

30,28,919 

3*7 


^86^77,671 

loo 

"5^42,96,722 

100 

8,36,93,298 

10O 

8,39,40,592 

1 1(8) 


Statement of Import and Export Tonnage for the Years 1810-41 and 1841*42. 


Import Vessels. 

1841-42. I 

1840-41, 1 

Export Vessels. 

184 J -42. 

1840-41. 

No. 

Tonn. 

No. 

Tonn. 

No. 

Tonn. 

No. 

Tonn. 

British Im|Kirts. 





British Exports. 





From United Kingdom direct, 





Cleared out for U. K. direct via 





and via Cape and Madras 

250 

1.11,148 198 

91,403 


236 1,03,050 

2*1 

1,04,697 

Foreign Europe 

14 

4,447 

6 

1,776 

Trieste - 

1 

*13 



North America 

2 

407 



Pondicherry - 

1 

*05 



South A merlca 

1 

233 



Halifax in Nova Scotia 



1 

165 

Cape of Good Hope 


1,837 

8 

2,059 

West Indies (Dcmerara) 

2 

503 

2 

403 

Mauritius and Bourbon 

71 

*3,949 

63 

21,042, 

Cape of Good Hoj>e 

5 

1,335 

6 

1,416 

Arabian and Persian Gulphs 

11 

5,206 

1* 

5,1 14. 

Mauritius - 

89 

29,700 

97 

34,143 

Bombay and the M alabar coast 

33 

14,897 

4* 

19,75* 

Arabian and Persian Gulphs - 

20 

9,105 

7 

2,960 

Ceylon - 

7 

1,9*1 

3 

51 Hj 

Bombay and 31 alabar toast - 

50 

13,333 

22 

1 1 ,299 

Madras and Coromandel coast 

2* 

6,899 

21 

5,467, 


7 

1,91* 



Bandaway, Khsook Phyoo, 





Madras and Coromandel coast 

16 

5,526 

20 

* 5,211 

and Chittagong 

2 

1,116 

3 

608! 

Pegu, Moulmein, and Rangoon 

48 

15,296 

34 

6,539 

Mergui and Rangoon (junks) - 

3 

136 

3 

171! 

Arracan and Mergui (junks) 

4 

*06 

2 

1 15 

Pegu, M oul mein, and Rangoon 

56 

16,16* 

49 

8,227! 

Khyook Phyoo - 

6 

2,539 

1 

368 

Penang, Malacca, and Singa- 




1 

Penang, Malacca, and Singa 





pore .... 

54 

14,448 

6* 

14,288 

pore - 

35 

7,311 

48 

9,511 

Sumatra and Batavia - 

3 

1,102 

1 

*09 

China and Singajmre - 

105 

42,499 

5.8 

20,118 

China and Singapore - 

63 

21|39’ 

30 

8,472 

Australia 

4 

1,440 

1* 

3,19* 

Australia 

50 

21,467 

46 

20,3 15 

the Coromandel coast (dhonies 





the Coromandel coast (dhonies. 




| 

called choolias and tellinjas] 

162 

13,469 

48 

4,9*9 

called choolias and tellir\jas) 

164 

13,652 

41 

4,023 

Laccadive Island* 

1* 

819 

- 

550 

Laccadives and Ceylon 

1* 

802 

8 

650 

Balasore and Cuttack 

5 

153 

■ - 

164 

Battasore and Cuttack 

74 

3,409 

5 

203, 




— 






— 

Total British export vessels 

788 

2,48,711 

697 

2,07,431 

Total import British vessels 

887 

2,67,638 

599 

2,04,227 











Foreign Export*. 





Foreign Imports. 




1 

Cleared out for foreign Europe 





From Foreign Europe t France, Ac. ) 

26 

8,144 

14 

4,049 

(France, Ac.) - 

18 

5,418 

10 

2,981 

North America (U. H.) 

27 

12,368 

SO 

7,282 

Bremen - - - 

1 

180 

1 

180 

Bremen - 

1 

180 


180 

Genoa (Sardinian) 



1 

323 

Genoa (Sardinian) 


- 

l| 

277* 

North America (u. S.) 

25 

10,434 

18 

6,440 

Mauritius and Bourbon 

20 

7*332 

23 

6,856 1 

Bourbon - 

31 

8,927 

32 

9,997 

Arabian and Persian Gulphs • 

12 

5,445 

12 

5,908, 

Arabian and Persian Gulphs 

1 

440 

5 

2,439 

Rangoon (French) 

2 

647 

1 

27 9| 

Muscat (French) 

1 

331 

1 

351 

Tavojr and Mergui 

1 

70 



Tavoy and Mergui 

•I 


1 

400 

Java and Sumatra 

5 

1,59* 

9 

3,416, 

Java and Sumatra 

4 

1, 359 

8 

2,176 

Manilla (Spanish) 



1 

*80 

China - 

2 

512 

2; 

957 

Macao (American) 

. . 


2 

1,219 

the Maldivc Islands (dhonies) 

14 

1,501 

14 

1,424 

the Maidive Islands (dhonies) 


1,561 


1JJ43j 









Total foreign export vessels 

97 

29,102 

93 

27,668 

Total foreign import vessels 

114 

37,339 

98 

30,089| 




— 


Total import vessels under British 





Total export vessel*-, under British 
and foreign bottoms - « 

885 

2,77,816 

690 

2,36,092 

l and foreign bottoms 

1,001 

3,04,977 

697 

2,34,316' 


! 


1 

1 
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Account of the Receipts at the Calcutta Sea Custom-House hi 1840-41. 



Government 

Duty. 

Godown 

Kent. 

Fees and 
Fines. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Charge* 

refunded. 

Confis- 

cations. 

Total. 

On imports - 
On export* - 

37,89,960 

11,65,195 

34,155 

801 

1,034 

17,154 

490 

38,43,595 

11,65,195 

49,55,155 

34,135 

801 

1,034 

17,154 

490 

50/18,790 


Add revenue derived from Chittagong and Cuttack custom-house* 
Total Company's rupees - 

Deduct charges ------ 

Net reven ue from customs In Beng al i n 1 840-4 1 Company's rupees 


60,40,51 7 
5,63,431 


Failures at Calcutta . — During the 3 years ending with 1833, some of the principal mercantile esta- 
blishments in this city failed for immense sums. To examine minutely into the origin of these disasters 
would lead us into inquiries foreign to the object of this work, and with respect to which it is difficult 
to acquire accurate information. We believe, however, that the main source of the evil was the com- 
bination, by most of the principal houses, of the business of merchants with that of bankers. Their 
credit being high, at the end of the war large sums were deposited in their hands, for which they engaged 
to pay a high rate of interest. But instead of employing these deposits, as bankers in England would have 
done, in the discount of bills at short dates, or in the purchase of government securities readily con- 
vertible into money, they employed them, probably because they could with difficulty dispose Of them 
otherwise, in all manner of mercantile speculations, — advancing very large sums to the indigo planters, 
exporting goods to Europe, either directly on their own account, or indirectly by lending to those who 
did, — becoming owners of Indian shipping, &c. Most of those speculations turned out exceedingly ill. 
The production of indigo was so muen increased, partly in consequence of the large capitals turned to 
the business, and partly of the high prices in England, that “ fine blue violet,” which had brought, in 
the London market, at an average of the 3 years ending with 1827, from 12s. lOd. to 13s. Ad. per lb., fell, 
at an average of the 3 years ending with 1832, to from />s. 8 d. to Os. 4d. per lb., and other sorts in pro- 
portion. At these prices the production would not pay ; and very heavy losses were sustained, and much 
capital sunk, by the planters and those who had supplied them with funds to extend their undertakings. 
The investments in Indian shipping turned out even worse than those in the indigo plantations, the 
shipping of England having nearly driven that of India out of the field. The embarrassment occasioned 
by this locking up of their capital, and by the ruinous nature of the adventures in which they were 
embarked, began to manifest itself simultaneously with the scarcity of money occasioned by the drains 
on account of the Burmese war. The great mercantile houses began then to find that they were entangled 
in difficulties from which they were wholly unable to extricate themselves. After struggling on, some 
for a longer and some for a shorter period, most of them subsequently failed, the greater number for 
very large sums. 

But, however distressing In the mean time, the embarrassment and want of confidence arising from 
the failures alluded to were not of long continuance ; and have, in the end, been advantageous. It is of 
the utmost consequence that the vicious combination of the business of a merchant with that of a banker 
should be put an end to. It is singular, indeed, that individuals should be found willing to intrust large 
sums in the hands of those who, they are aware, are employing them in the most hazardous adventures. 
The higher the interest promised by such persons, the greater ought to be the caution of the public in deal- 
ing with them. 

Internal Transit Duties. — A very great improvement has been effected, since the publication of the 
first edition of this work, in the domestic economy of our Indian empire, by the abolition of the duties 
on the transit of goods from one part of the country to another.* These duties had existed in India 
from a very remote period j and, by obstructing the intercourse between its different districts, were sin- 
gularly pernicious. After the East India Company began to acquire a footing In India, they availed 
themselves of a favourable opportunity to procure an exemption from the transit-duties in favour of their 
own trade ; “ the goods which they imported being allowed to pass into the interior, and those which 
they purchased for exportation in the interior being allowed to pass to the sea, without either stoppage 
or duties.” — ( Mill's India, 8vo. cd., vol. iii. p. 28‘J.) They were not, however, long permitted to mono- 
polise this privilege. Immediately after the victories of Clive had raised the company to the situation of 
a great territorial power, their servants engaged largely in the inland trade, and endeavoured, partly by 
fraud and partly by force, to extend to their own goods the exemption from transit duties established in 
favour of those belonging to the company. Every reader of Indian history is aware of the multiplied 
abuses and disturbances that grew out of this attempt of the company’s servants to release themselves 
from duties and charges that pressed with grinding severity on the natives, and, by consequence, to 
engross (for such was their object) the whole internal trade of the country. The company endeavoured 
to obviate the evil by strictly forbidding its servants from engaging in internal traffic. But its orders to 
this effect were long either totally disregarded, or but very imperfectly obeyed. At length, in 1788, Lord 
Cornwallis adopted the decisive and judicious measure o. abolishing the duties. They were, however, 
again renewed in 1801. The exclusion of Englishmen from all participation in the interior traffic of the 
country having been gradually carried into complete effect for a lengthened period, they were less alive 
than they would otherwise have been to the injurious influence of the duties, so that their re-establish- 
ment met with comparatively little opposition. In 1810 a new tariff was introduced, by which the duties 
** were frightfully augmented ; ” and they continued from that epoch down to their recent abolition 
seriously to obstruct all sorts of internal traffic, and to oppose the most formidable obstacle to the im- 
provement of the country. 

Had the inland transit duties been productive of a large amount of revenue, that would have been some 
set-off against the enormous evils of which they have been productive. But such has not been the case. 
The expenses of collectiomMuid the interruption of communication, were so very great, that the nett 

f iroduce of the inland transit duties was quite insignificant ; so much so that, according to Mr. Trevelyan, 
t did not exceed, in the extensive province of Bengal, the miserable pittance of »7,600L a year. — ( Report % 
p. 143.) We see no reason to doubt the accuracy of this statement ; and, assuming it to be correct, we 
are warranted in affirming that there is not another instance to be found, in the history of taxation, of a 
tax so fruitful of mischievous results, and so barren of revenue. 

Town Duties These were charged on the principal articles of consumption in 23 of the chief towflp 

of Bengal. They were in many respects similar to the octrois in France ; and, though not nearly so 
injurious as the internal transit duties, were productive of much inconvenience. We are glad, however, 
to have to state that they, as well as the transit duties, have recently been abolished : and that the inter- 
nal trade of Bengal is now as free, in so far, at least, as statutory regulations can make it, as the internal 
trade of England. 

This article has been compiled from various authorities, includlag— Milbum's Oriental Commerce i 


* This important measure was preceded, and, we believe, principally brought about, by the publication 
of an elaborate and very valuable report on the inland customs or Bengal, by Mr. Trevelyan, then one 
of the Secretaries to the Indian Government, and now Secretary to the Treasury. 
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BetRs Comparative View of the external Commerce of Bengal, with the Continuation by Wilkinson for 
the years from 1898-29 to 1841-42; The Bengal and Agra Guide and Gazetteer, for 1841 and 1842; Par - 
liammtary Papers relating to the Finances of India and the Trade qf India and China , 1830 — 1843 ; and 
private communications . 

CALICO (Ger. Kaitun ; Du. Katoen ; Dan. Kattun ; Sw. Cattun ; Fr. Coton , Toils 
de Coton ; It. TV la Bambagina , Tela dipinta ; Sp. Tela de Algodon ; Port. Pano de 
Algodao ; Rus. Wuboika ; Pol. liaictlnika'), cloth made of cotton ; so called from Calicut, 
on the Malabar cgast, whence it was first imported. In England, all white or un- 
printed cotton cloths are denominated calicoes ; but in the United States this term is 
applied to those only that are printed. 

Historical Notice of the Art of Calico Printing. — This art, though apparently one of 
the most difficult, has been practised from a very remote aera. Herodotus mentions 
(lib 1. $ 202. ), that a nation on the shores of the Caspian were in the habit of painting 
the figures of animals on their clothes with a colour formed from the leaves of trees 
bruised and soaked in water ; and he adds, that this colour was not effaceablc, and was 
as durable as the clothes themselves. It is difficult to imagine that the colours could 
have been so permanent, had not those using them been acquainted with the use of 
mordants. There is, however, a passage in Pliny {Hist. Nat. lib. xxxv. § 11.), which, 
though in some respects obscure, shows that the ancient Egyptians were fully acquainted 
with the principle of calico printing. “ They paint,” says he, “ the clothes, not with 
colours, but with drugs ( sorbentibus medicamentis ) that have »o colour. Tins being 
done, they immerse them in a vat full of boiling dye, and leave them there for a little : 
when they take them out, they are painted of various colours. It is extraordinary, 
seeing that there is only one colour in the vat (unus in cortina coZor), that a variety of 
colours should be produced by the operation of the drugs.” Pliny further states, that 
the colours were so adhesive they could not be washed out ; and that clothes were the 
stronger for being dyed. A similar process is known to have been followed in India 
from the earliest times. The chemical and mechanical inventions of modern ages have 
been the cause of vast improvements in this ingenious and beautiful art ; but the passage 
now quoted shows distinctly that we have, in this instance, been only perfecting and 
improving processes practised in the remotest antiquity. 

Calico Printing in this Country. Duties on Calicoes. — In Great Britain the print- 
ing of cottons has formed, for a considerable period, a very important and valuable 
business, which may be truly said to have grown up amongst us in despite of repeated 
efforts for its suppression. To prevent the use of calicoes from interfering with the 
demand for linen and woollen stuffs, a statute was passed in 1721, imposing a penalty of 
51. upon the weaver, and of 20/. upon the seller, of a piece of calico I Fifteen years 
after this extraordinary statute was so far modified, that calicoes manufactured in 
Great Britain were allowed to be worn, “ provided the warp thereof was entirely of 
linen yarn.” This was the law with respect to calicoes till after the invention of Sir 
Richard Arkwright introduced a new a?ra into the history of the cotton manufacture, 
when its impolicy became obvious to every one. In 1774, a statute was passed, allow- 
ing printed goods, wholly made of cotton, to be used, after paying a duty of 3d. a yard 
(raised to 3$d. in 1806) ; and enacting some regulations as to tlie marks to be affixed 
to the ends of the pieces, the stripes, &c. 

This act continued in force down to 1831 ; but, though an improvement upon the old law, it wa« much, 
and justly, complained of. Its injustice and injurious operation were very forcibly pointed out by Mr. 
Poulett Thompson (afterwards Lord Sydenham), in his excellent speech on taxation, on the 26th March, 
1830. “ It is a matter of surprise to me,” said the Right Hon. gent, “ that this most impolitic impost 

should have been allowed to continue, especially when it was declared by the committee of 1818 to be 
• partial and oppressive , and that its repeal was most desirable who, indeed, can examine it, and not 
feel the truth of this observation ? Is It credible, that, in order to raise a nett revenue of 699 ,669*., a 
gross tax should be imposed of 2,019,737/. ? and yet this was the return, according to the paper on your 
table, for 1828. And these figures are still far from showing the real cost of the collection of this tax ; — 
that must be taken upon the gross produce ; and supposing the rate of the collection for the excise to be 
5 per cent., which is less than it really is, you have a cost of 20 per cent, on the nett produce of this tax, 
for charges. In addition to this, from all the inquiry 1 have been able to make, the increased cost to the 
manufacturer is fully 5 per cent, upon the whole quantity made ; so that you have thus two sums, each 
of 100,000/., levied on the public, for the sake of exacting a duty of 600,000/. But the revenue is again, in 
this case, far from being trie measure of the Injury you inflict. The inequq^y of the tax constitutes its 
chief objection. The duty is levied upon the square yard, at 3 per yardT Thus, the piece of calico 
which sells for 6d.> duty paid, contributes equally with that which is worth 6s. a yard. You levy an 
onerous ana oppressive tax of 100 or ISO per cent, upon the poor, who are the purchasers of inferior 
cottons; whilst the rich, who buy only the finest kinds, pay but 10 or 16 per cent.” 

It is due to Mr. Thompson to state, that, not satisfied with giving this forcible exposition of the inequa- 
lity and injurious operation of the duty on printed goods, one of his first measures, on coming into office, 
was to propose its repeat 

In consequence, partly of the abolition of the tax, but principally, no doubt, of the extraordinary increase 
of the cotton manufacture, the business of calico printing, has increased prodigiously since 1830. In 
proof of this we may mention, that in 1829, about twelve months previously to the abolition of the duty, 
89,862,433 yards of all descriptions of printed goods were exported to foreign parts ; whereas, in 1841, there 
were exported, of printed cottons only, the enormous quantity of 329,240,892 yards, of the declared value 
of 7,772,736/. 1 (See Board of Trade Papers for 1841, p. 123.) 

By the 34 Geo. 3. c. 23. it is enacted, that the inventor, designer, or printer of any now and original 
pattern for printing linens, cottons, calicoes, or muslins, shall have the sole right of printing and reprinting 
the same for 3 months, to commence from the day of first publishing. 
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CAMBRIC, or CAMBRICK ( G er.‘ Kammertuch ; Du. Kameryksdoek ; Fr. Cizm- 
bray Batiste ; It. Cambraja ; Sp. Cambrai ; Port. Cambraia ; Rus. Kamertug r), a 
species of very fine white linen, first made at Cambray, in French Flanders, whence it 
derives its appellation. It is now produced, of an equally good quality, in Great 
Britain. 

CAMEL (Fr. Chameau ; It. and Sp. Camelo ; Ger. Kameel ; Arab. Djimel ; Lat. 
Camelns ; Greek, K ajunjKos) is indigenous to Arabia, and we only mention it in this place 
on account of its extreme importance in the commerce of the East. 

The camel is one of the most useful of the animals over which the inhabitants 
of Asia and Africa have acquired dominion. These continents are intersected by vast 
tracts of burning sand, the seats of desolation and drought, so as, apparently, to 
exclude the possibility of any intercourse taking place between the countries that they 
separate. “ But as the ocean, which appears at first view* to be placed as an insuperable 
barrier between different regions of the earth, has been rendered, by navigation, subser- 
vient to their mutual intercourse ; so, by means of the camel, which the Arabians 
emphatically call the Ship of the Desert , the most dreary wastes are traversed, and the 
nations which they disjoin are enabled to trade with one another. Those painful jour- 
neys, impracticable by any other animal, the camel performs with astonishing despatch. 
Under heavy burdens of 600, 700, and 800 lbs. weight, they can continue their march 
during a long period of time, with little food or rest, and sometimes without tasting 
water for 8 or 9 days. By the wise economy of Providence, the camel seems fonmed 
of purpose to be the beast of burden in those regions where he is placed, and where his 
service is most wanted. In all the districts of Asia and Africa, where deserts arc most 
frequent and extensive, the camel abounds. This is his proper station, and beyond this 
the sphere of his activity does not extend far. He dreads alike the excesses of heat 
and cold, and does not agree even with the mild climate of our temperate zone.” — 
( Robertson's Disquisition on Ancient India, Note 58. ) 

The first trade in Indian commodities of which we have any account ( Genesis xxxvii. 
25. ) was carried on by camels ; and they still continue to be the instruments employed 
in the conveyance of merchants and merchandise throughout Turkey, Persia, Arabia, 
Egypt, Barbary,* and many contiguous countries. 'Hie merchants assemble in consider- 
able numbers, forming themselves into an association or caravan — (see Caravan), for 
their mutual protection against the attacks of robbers, and the dangers incident to a 
journey through such rude and inhospitable countries. These caravans are often very large, 
and usually consist of more camels than men. The capacity of the camel to endure 
fatigue, and the small supply of provisions that he requires, is almost incredible. 
“ His ordinary burden,” says Volney, “ is 750 lbs. ; his food, whatever is given him — 
straw, thistles, the stones of dates, beans, barley, &c. With a pound of food a day, 
and as much water, he will travel for weeks. In the journey from Cairo to Suez, which 
is 40 or 46 hours, they neither eat nor drink ; but these long fasts, if often repeated, 
wear them out. Their usual rate of travelling is very slow, hardly above 2 miles an 
hour: it is in vain to push them; they will not quicken their pace; but, if allowed 
some short rest, they will travel 15 or 18 hours a day.” — ( Voyage en Syrie, tom. ii. 
p. 383. ) 

The Arabians regard the camel as a sacred animal, the gift of Heaven, Without whose 
aid they could neither subsist, nor trade, nor travel. Its milk is their ordinary food ; 
they also eat its flesh, especially that of the young camel, which they reckon excellent ; 
its hair, which is renewed every year, is partly manufactured into stuffs for their clothes 
and furniture, and partly sent abroad as a valuable article of merchandise ; and even its 
faeces serve them for fuel. Blest with their camels, the Arabs want nothing, and fear 
nothing. In a single day they can traverse 40 or 50 miles of the desert, and interpose 
its trackless sands as an impenetrable rampart between them and their foes. — ( See 
the admirable description of the camel, in Buffon. ) 

But, however useful to the inhabitants of parched, sandy deserts, it may be worth while, 
perhaps, to observe, that the camel is of very little service elsewhere. He cannot walk 
100 yards on wet or slippery ground without stumbling. He is totally unknown in all 
hilly or woody countries ; and, with few exceptions, may be said to be as great a-stranger 
in the Eastern Islands, Japan, the southern parts of China, the whole country lying 
between China and India, and all the southern parts of the latter, including Bengal, 
as he is in Europe. In all those vast countries the ox is the most useful of the lower 
animals. It is used for draught (for which the camel is totally unfit), in the cart and 
plough, in the carrying of burdens, in treading corn, in the oil-press, &c., and finally as 
food. 

CAMEL’S HAIR (Ger. Kameelhaar ; Fr. Boil de chameau , JLaine de chevron ; 
It. Pelo di camello ; Sp. Pelo 6 lana de camello ). The hair of the camel imported into 
this country is principally used in the manufacture of fine pencils for drawing and 
painting. In the East, however, it is an important article of commerce, and is exten- 
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eively used in the arts. It serves for the fabrication of the tents and carpets of the 
Ara)|s,.and for their wearing apparel. Cloth is also manufactured of it in Persia and 
Other places. The most esteemed hair cames from Persia, It is divided into three 
qualities ; black, red, and grey. The black is the dearest, and the grey is only worth 
half the red. Considerable quantities of camels’ hair are exported from Smyrna, Con- 
stantinople, and Alexandria. It is used in the manufacture of hats, particularly, by 
the French. — ( Rees's Cyclopaedia, art. Camelus. ) 

CAMLET, oa CAMBLET (Ger. and Du. Kamelot / Fr. Camelot ; It. Ciambettotto ; 
S|p. Camelote ; Rus. Kamlot ), a plain stuff, manufactured on a loom, with 2 treadles, 
as linens are. There are camlets of various colours and sorts ; some wholly of goats’ 
hair ; others, in which the warp is of hair, and the woof half hair and half silk ; others, 
again, in which both the warp and the woof are of wool ; and, lastly, some, of which 
the warp is of wool and the woof of thread : some are striped, some watered, and some 
figured. 

CAMOMILE (Fr. Camomille ; It. Caniomilla ; Sp. ManzaniUa ; Lat. Chamomilla ), 
a well-known plant, whose flowers are used for medicinal purposes. Most of what is 
brought to the London market is grown about Mitcham, in Surrey. The imports, 
however, are not inconsiderable ; as many as 2 6 , 1 20 lbs. of foreign camomile-flowers 
having been annually entered for consumption, at an average of the 3 years ending with 
1841. The duty is Id. per lb. 

CAMPHOR, or CAMPHIRE (Ger. Kampfer ; Du. Kamfer ; Fr. Camphre ; 
It. Com fora / Sp. A,lcanfor ; Rus. Kamfora ,* Lat. Camphora ; Arab, and Pers. Kdjoor ; 
Mai. Kaafur ). There are two descriptions of this valuable article, which must not be 
confounded. 

1. Camphor qf Commerce, or that met with in Europe, is obtained by boiling the timber of a species of 
laurel < Lanrus Camphora ), a tree found in the forests of Fokien, in China, near the city of Chinehew, 
and in certain localities in Japau. Most of the camphor imported into Europe comes from China ; but 
a small quantity, considered of superior quality, comes from Japan by way of Batavia. The exports irom 
Canton may be estimated at about 3,000 piculs, or 400,000 lbs. ; and if to this we add the exports from Batavia 
of Japan camphor, amounting to about 500 piculs, the total annual exports will be about 4G6,000 lbs. It 
is brought to this country in chests, drums, and casks ; and is iu small, granular, friable masses, of a 
dirty white or greyish colour, very much resembling half-refined sugar. >Vhen pure, the camphor of 
commerce has a strong, peculiar, fragrant, penetrating odour, and a bitter, pungent^ aromatic taste. It 
is in reality a concrete essential oiL Camphor, when refined, is in thin hollow cakes of a beautiful virgin 
whiteness, and, if exposed to the air, totally evaporates. Great care Is therefore requisite In packing 
camphor, to preveut serious loss. 

*2. Camphor . Malay, commonly called, to dfctinguish it from the last, camphor of Baras, from the port 
of Sumatra, where it is mostly shipped. It is a product of the Dryobalanop m Camphora , a forest tree 
confined to Sumatra, Borneo, and the Malay peninsula. It is found in concrete masses in the fissures of 
the wood : there are, however, but very few trees that afiord it ; and those that do, only in small quan- 
tities. This species of camphor is more fragrant and less biting and pungent than that yielded by the 
laurel, and is in high repute among the Chinese, by whom it is almost wholly consumed. There is an 
immense disparity in the prices of the two species in China ; the finest Chinese camphor being sometimes 
quoted at 30 dollars per picul, while the Malay camphor is quoted at 30 dollars per catty, making the price 
of the latter 100 times greater than that of the former 1 Malay camphor is wholly unknown in Europe as 
an article of trade. — {Private information.') 

CAMPHOR OIL (Malay, Minyak ), a fragrant essential oil, obtained in large 
quantities by heating the wood of the Dryobalanops Camphora. It is nearly as cheap as 
spirits of turpentine, but is not held in any esteem by the Chinese. It might, perhaps, 
be profitably imported into England as a substitute for spirits of turpentine in the arts, 
and for medicinal purposes. We may add, that the timber of the Dryobalanops Camphora 
is not inferior to any produced in the countries where it grows, for the purposes of house 
and ship building. — {Private information , and CrawfurcTs Indian Archipelago , vol. i. 
p. 516.) 

CAMWOOD, a red dyewood, first brought to Europe from Africa by the Portu- 
guese. It is principally obtained from the vicinity of Sierra Leone. The colouring 
matter which it affords differs but little from that of ordinary Nicaragua wood, either in 
quality or quantity ; and it may be employed with similar mordants. — ( Bancroft on 
Cotourg . See also Dumpier, vol. ii. part ii. p. 58.) Camwood was worth, in the London 
market, in January 1843, from 174 to 20 1. a ton, duty (2s. a ton) included. The im- 
ports in 1840 and 1841 amounted respectively to 787 and 956 tons. — (Pari. Paper 
No. 55 h p. 496. Sess. 1842.) 

CANAL, CANALS. A canal is an artificial channel, filled with water kept at 
the desired level by means of locks or sluices, forming a communication between two 
or more places. 

, ( 1 . y Historical Sketch of Canals. Ancient Canals. — The comparative cheapness and 
ikcility with which goods may be conveyed by sea, or by means of navigable rivers, 
s earn have suggested, at a very early period, the formation of canals. 'Die best 

mithemicated accounts of ancient Egypt represent that country as intersected by canals 
conveying the waters of the Nile to the more distant parts of the country, partly for the 
purpose of irrigation, and partly for that of internal navigation. Die efforts made by 
fle oU Egyptian monarch?, and by the Ptolemies, to construct a canal between the 
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Red Sea and the Nile, are well known ; and evince the high* tense which they entU 
tained of the importance of this species of communication. — ( Ameilhon, Commerce <i£l 
* Egyptiens , p. 76.) * 

Greece was too small a territory, too much intersected by arms of the sea, and sub* 
divided into too many independent states, to afford much scope for inland navigation. 
Attempts were, however, made to cut a canal across the Isthmus of Corinth ; but they 
did not succeed. 

The Romans did not distinguish themselves in canal navigation. Their aqueducts, 
the stupendous ruins of which attest the wealth and power of their founders, were in- 
tended to furnish supplies of water to some adjoining city, and not for the conveyance 
of vessels or produce. 

(2.) Chinese Canals . — In China, canals, partly for irrigation and partly for navigation, 
have existed from a very early period. The most celebrated amongst them is the Im- 
perial or Grand Canal, commencing at Hang-tchou, near the mouth of the Tching- 
tang-chiang river in about lat. 80° 22' N., long. 119° 4 5' £. ; it then stretches north, 
and crossing the great rivers Yang-tse-Kiang and Hoang-ho, terminates at Lin-ting, on 
the Eu-ho river, in about lat. 37° N., long. 116° E. The direct distance between the 
extreme limits of the canal is about 512 miles, but, including its bounds, it is above 650 
miles in length ; and as the Eu-ho, which is a navigable river, unites with the Pei-ho, 
also navigable, an internal water-communication is thus established between Hang-tchou 
and Pekin across 10° of lat. Rut apart from its magnitude and utility, the Grand Canal 
does not rank high as a work of art. A vast amount of labour has, however, been ex- 
pended upon it ; for though it mostly passes through a flat country, and winds about 
to preserve its level, its bed is in parts cut down to a great depth, while in other parts 
it is carried over extensive hollows, and even lakes and morasses, on vast mounds of 
earth and stone. The sluices, which preserve its waters at the necessary level, are all of 
very simple construction, being merely intended to elevaje or depress the height of the 
water by a few inches ; as, excepting these, there is not a single lock or interruption to 
the navigation throughout the whole length of the canal. It is seldom more than 5 or 
6 feet in depth, and in dry seasons is sometimes considerably less. The vessels by which 
it is navigated are sometimes rowed, and sometimes dragged by men, so that the 
navigation is for the most part slow. The canal is frequently faced with stone. The 
''construction of this great work is usually ascribed to the Tartars, but the Chinese allege 
that it was merely repaired and renovated by the latter, and that it had been completed 
in the remotest period of their history. — ( Barrow's China , p. 385, &c. ; La Lande , 
Canaux de Navigation , p. 529, &c. ) 

(3.) Italian Canals. — The Italians were the first people in modern Europe that at- 
tempted to plan and execute canals. They were principally, however, undertaken for the 
purpose of irrigation ; and the works of this sort executed in the Milanese and other 
parts of Lombardy, in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, are still regarded 
as models, and excite the warm admiration of every one capable of appreciating them. In 
1271, the Navilio Grande, or canal leading from Milan to Abbiate Grasso and the 
Tesino, was rendered navigable. — ( Young’s Travels in France , vol. ii. p. 170.) 

(4. ) Dutch Canals . — No country in Europe contains, in proportion to its size, so many 
navigable canals as the kingdom of the Netherlands, and particularly the province of 
Holland. The construction of these canals commenced as early as the twelfth century, 
when, owing to its central and convenient situation, Flanders began to be the entrepdt of 
the commerce between the north and south of Europe. Their number has since been 
astonishingly increased. “ Holland,” says Mr. Phillips, in his History of Inland Navi- 
gation, “ is intersected with innumerable canals. They may be compared in number and 
size to our public roads and highways ; and as the latter with us are continually foU of 
coaches, chaises, waggons, carts, and horsemen going from and to the different cities, 
towns, and villages ; so, on the former, the Hollanders in their boats and pleasure 
barges, their treckschuyts, and vessels of burden, are continually journeying and convey- 
ing commodities for consumption or exportation from the interior of the country to the 
great cities and rivers. An inhabitant of Rotterdam may, by means of cft- nql w, 

breakfast at Delft or the Hague, dine at Leyden, and sup at Amsterdam* or return 
home again before night. By them, also, a most prodigious inland trade is camed bn 
between Holland and every part of France, Flanders, and Germany, When the-canalp 
{ are frozen over, they travel on them with skaits, and perform long journeys. i& a. Very 
short time ; while heavy burdens are conveyed in carts and sledget, which ate then ett 
much used on the canals as on our streets. 41 

“ The yearly profits produced by these canals are almost beyond belief; but ii is csr» 
tain, and has been proved, that they amount to more than 250,0002. To t about 400 miles 
of inland navigation, which is 625L per mile, the square sur&ce of which mile does dot 
exceed two acres of ground ; a profit so amazing, that it is no wonder other nations 
should imitate what has been found so advantageous. 
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“ The canals of Holland are generally 60 feet wide and 6 deep, and are carefully 
kept clean ; the mud, as manure, is very profitable. The canals are generally levels ; of 
course, locks are not wanted. From Rotterdam to Delft, the Hague, and Leyden, the 
canal is quite level, but is sometimes affected by strong winds. For the most part, the 
canals are elevated above the fields or the country, to enable them to carry off the water, 
which in winter inundates the land. To drain the water from Delftland, a province not 
more than 60 miles long, they employ 1200 windmills in spring-time to raise it into the 
canals. All the canals of Holland are bordered with dams or banks of immense thick- 
ness, and on these depends the security of the country from inundation ; of course it is 
of great moment to keep them in the best repair ; to effect which there is a kind of 
militia, and in every village is a magazine of proper stores and men, whose business it 
is to convey stones and rubbish in carts to any damaged place. When a certain bell 
rings, or the waters are at a fixed height, every man repairs to his post. To every house 
or family there is assigned a certain part of the bank, in the repair of which they are 
to assist. When a breach is apprehended, they cover the banks all over with cloth and 
stones. ** 

( 5 .) Canal from Amsterdam to Niewdiep , near the Helder . — The object of this canal, 
which is the greatest work of its kind in Holland, and probably in the world, is to afford 
a safe and easy passage for large vessels from Amsterdam to the German Ocean. This 
city has 40 feet of water in the road in front of its port, but the pampus or bar at the 
junction of the Y with the Zuyder Zee, 7 miles below, has only a depth of 10 feet ; and 
hence all ships of any considerable burden entering or leaving the port must unload and 
load part of their cargoes without the bar. As the Zuyder Zee is everywhere full of 
shallows, all ordinary means of improving the access to Amsterdam were necessarily in- 
effectual ; and the resolution was, therefore, at length adopted, of cutting a canal from 
the city to the Helder, the most northern point of the province of Holland. The 
distance between these extreme points is 41 English miles, but the length of the canal is 
about 50\. The breadth at the surface of the water is 124^ English feet (120 Rhinland 
feet) ; the breadth at bottom 36 ; the depth 20 feet 9 inches. Like the Dutch canals 
generally, its level is that of the highest tides, and it receives its supply of water from 
the sea. The only locks it requires are, of course, two tide-locks at the extremities ; but 
there are, besides, two sluices, with floodgates in the intermediate space. It is crossed 
by about 18 drawbridges. The locks and sluices are double, — that is, there are two 
in the breadth of the canal ; and their construction and workmanship are said to be 
excellent. They are built of brick, for economy ; but bands of limestone are inter- 
posed at intervals, and these project about an inch beyond the brick, to protect it from 
abrasion by the sides of vessels. Theie is a broad towing-path on each side, and the 
canal is wide enough to admit of two frigates passing. — ( For the expense of towing, 
see Amsterdam.) 

The line which the canal follows may be easily traced on a map of Holland. From 
the Y at Amsterdam it proceeds north to Purmerend ; thence west to Alkmaar Lake ; 
again north by Alkmaar to a point within 2 miles of the coast, near Petten ; whence it 
runs nearly parallel to the coast till it joins the sea a little to the east of the Helder, at 
the fine harbour of Niewdiep, formed within the least 30 years. At the latter place 
there is a powerful steam-engine for supplying the canal with water during neap-tides, 
and other purposes. The time spent in towing vessels from Niewdiep to Amsterdam 
is 18 hours. The Helder is the only spot on the shores of Holland that has deep 
water ; and it owes this advantage to its being opposite to the Texel, which, by con- 
tracting the communication between the German Ocean and the Zuyder Zee to a 
breadth of about a mile, produces a current which scours and deepens the channel. Im- 
mediately opposite the Helder there are 100 feet water at high tides and at the shal- 
lowest part of the bar to the westward there are 27 feet. In the same way, the artificial 
inound which runs into the Y opposite Amsterdam, by contracting the water-way to 
about lOOO feet, keeps a depth of 40 feet in the port (at high water), while above and 
below there is only 10 or 12. 

The canal was begun in 1819, and finished in 1825. The cost was estimated at 
10,000,000 or 12,000,000 florins, or about 1,000,000/. sterling. If we compute the 
magnitude of this canal by the cubic contents of its bed, it is the greatest, we believe, in 
the world, unless some of the Chinese canals be exceptions. The volume of water 
which it contains, or the prisme de rempUssage y is twice as great as that of the New York 
Canal, or the Canal of Languedoc, and two and a half times as great as that of the 
artificial part of \he Caledonian canal. In consequence, however, of the facility with 
which the Dutch canal was dug, and of the* evenness of the ground through which it 
passes, the difficulties with which the engineer had to contend in making it were trifling 
compared to those which had to be overcome in constructing the canals now mentioned. 
We have not learned what returns this canal yields ; most probably it is not, at least in 
a direct point of view, a profitable concern. Even in Holland, notwithstanding the 
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lowness of interest, it would require tolls to the amount of 40,000/. a year to cover in- 
terest and expenses ; and so large a sum can hardly, we should think, be raised by the 
very moderate tolls laid on the ships passing through it. — (See Amsterdam.) This, 
however, is not the only consideration to be attended to in estimating the value of a 
work of this sort. Its influence in promoting the trade of Amsterdam, and, indeed, of 
Holland, may far more than compensate for its cost. It is evident, too, that the im- 
position of oppressive tolls would have effectually counteracted this advantage ; that is, 
they would have defeated the very object for which the canal was constructed. — (We 
have derived these details, partly from an able article in the Scotsman , and partly from 
private information . ) / 

(6. ) Vanish (jfrnals. — The Holstein Canal, in Denmark, is of very considerable im- 
portance. It joins the river Eydcr with Kiel Bay on fhe north-east coast of Holstein, 
forming a navigable communication between the North Sea, a little to the north of 
Heligoland, and the Baltic ; enabling vessels to pass from the one to the other by a short 
cut of about lOO miles, instead of the lengthened and difficult voyage round Jutland, and 
through the Cattegat and the Sound. The Eydcr is navigable for vessels not drawing 
more than 9 feet water, from Tonningen, near its mouth, to Rendsburg, where it is 
joined by the canal, which communicates with the Baltic at Holtenau, about 3 miles 
north of Kiel. The canal is about 2(> English miles in length, including about 6 miles 
of wliat is principally river navigation. The excavated portion is 9.5 feet wide at top, 
51 feet 6 inches at bottom, and 9 feet 6 inches deep (Eng. measure). Its highest ele- 
vation above the level of the sea is 24 feet 4 inches ; to which height vessels are raised 
and let down by 6 locks or sluices. It is navigable by vessels of 120 tons burden, or 
more, provided they are constructed in that view. The total cost of the canal was about 
500,000/. It was opened in 1785, and has so far realised the views of its projectors, 
as to enable coasting vessels from the Danish islands in the Baltic and the east 
coast of Holstein, Jutland, &c., to proceed to Hamburgh, Holland, England, &c. in 
less time, and with much less risk, than, in the ordinary course of navigation, they 
could have cleared the point of the Skaw ; and conversely with ships from the west. 
The smaller class of foreign vessels, particularly those under the Dutch and Hanseatic 
flags, navigating the Baltic and North Seas, have largely availed themselves of the faci- 
lities afforded by this canal. About 3000 vessels pass annually through the canal. 
This is a sufficient evidence of its utility. It would, however, be much more fre- 
quented, were it not for the difficult navigation of the Eyder from the sea to Rendsburg. 
The dues are moderate. — ( Coxe's Travels in the North of Europe , 5th ed. vol. v. p. 239., 
where there is a plan of the canal ; Catteau , Tableau des E'tats JDanois t tom. ii. pp. 300 
•“304. ; and private information. ) 

(7.) Swedish Canals . — The formation of an internal navigation connecting the Cattegat 
and the Baltic has long engaged the attention, and occupied the efforts, of the people 
and government of Sweden. Various motives conspired to make them embark in this 
arduous undertaking. The Sound and other channels to the Baltic being commanded 
by the Danes, they were able, when at war with the Swedes, greatly to annoy the latter, 
by cutting off all communication by sea between the eastern and western provinces of the 
kingdom. And hence, in the view, partly of obviating this annoyance and partly of 
facilitating the conveyance of iron, timber, and other bulky products, from the interior 
to the coast, it was determined to attempt forming an internal navigation, by means of 
the river Gotha, and the lakes Wener, Wetter, &c., from Gottenburgh to Soderkoeping 
on the Baltic. The first and most difficult part of this enterprise was the perfecting of 
the communication from Gottenburgh to the lake Wener. The Gotha, which flows 
from the latter to the former, is navigable, through by far the greater part of its course, 
for vessels of considerable burden ; but, besides others less difficult to overcome, the 
navigation at the point called Trbllhaetta is interrupted by a series of cataracts about 
112 feet in height. Owing to the rapidity of the river, and the stubborn red granite 
rocks over which it flows, and by perpendicular banks of which it is bounded, the 
attempt to cut a lateral canal, and still more to render it directly navigable, presented 
the most formidable obstacles. But, undismayed by these, on which it is, indeed, most 
probable he had not sufficiently reflected, Polhem, a native engineer, undertook, about 
the middle of last century, the Herculean task of constructing locks in the channel of 
the river, and rendering it navigable ! Whether, however, it were owing to the all but 
insuperable obstacles opposed to such a plan, to the defective execution, or deficient 
strength of the works, they were wholly swept away, after being considerably advanced, 
and after vast sums had been expended upon them. From this period, down to 1793, 
the undertaking was abandoned ; but in that year the plan was proposed, which should 
have been adopted at first, of cutting a lateral canal through the- solid rock, about 1J 
mile from the river. This new enterprise was begun under the auspices of a company 
incorporated for the purpose in 1794, and was successfully completed in 1800. 'The 
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canal is about 9 miles in length, and has about 6^ feet water.* It has 8 sluices, and 
admits vessels of above 100 tons. In one part it is cut through the solid rock to the 
depth of 72 feet. The expense was a good deal less than might have been expected, 
being only about 80,000/. The Lake Wener, the navigation of which was thus opened 
with Gottenburgh, is very large, deep, and encircled by some of the richest of the 
Swedish provinces, which now possess the inestimable advantage of a convenient and 
ready outlet for their products. 

As soon as the Trollhastta canal had been completed, there could be no room for 
doubt as to the practicability of extending the navigation to Soderkoeping. In fur- 
therance of this object, the lake Wener was joined to the lake Wetter by the Gotha 
Canal, which admits vessels of the same size as that of Trollhaetjp ; and the pro- 
longation of the navigation to the Baltic from the Wetter, partly by 2 canals of equal 
magnitude with the above, and partly by lakes, has since been completed. The entire 
undertaking is called the Gotha Navigation, and deservedly ranks among the very first 
of the kind in Europe, 

Besides the above, the canal of Arboga unites the lake Hielmar to the lake Maelar ; 
and, since 1819, a canal has been constructed from the latter to the Baltic at Sddertelge. 
The canal of Strcemsholm, so called from its passing near the castle of that name, has 
effected a navigable communication between the province of Dalecarlia_ and the lake 
Maelar, &c. — (For further details, sec, besides the authorities already referred to, Coxe's 

Travel s in the North of Europe , 5th ed. vol. iv. pp. 253 *266., and vol. v. pp. 58 — 66. ; 

Thomson's Travels in Sweden , p. 35, &c. ) 

(8.) French Canals. — The first canal executed in France was that of Briare, 34^ En- 
glish miles in length, intended to form a communication between the Seine and Loire. It 
was commenced in 1 605, in the reign of Henry IV., and was completed in 1642, under 
his successor, Louis XIII. The canal of Orleans, which joins the above, was com- 
menced in 1675. But the most stupendous undertaking of this sort that has been 
executed in France, or indeed on the Continent, is the canal of Languedoc. It was 
projected under Francis I. ; but was begun and completed in the reign of Louis XIV. 
It reaches from Narbonne to Toulouse ; and was intended to form a safe and speedy 
means of communication between the Atlantic Ocean and the Mediterranean. It is 64 
French leagues in length, and 6 feet deep ; and has, in all, 1 14 locks and sluices. In its 
highest part it is 600 feet above the level of the sea. In some places it is conveyed, by 
bridges of great length and strength, over large rivers. It cost upwards of 1,300,000/.; 
and reflects infinite credit on the engineer, Kiquet, by whom it was planned and 
executed. 

Besides this great work, France possesses several magnificent canals, such ns that of 
The Centre, connecting the Loire with the Saone ; of St. Quentin, joining the Scheldt 
and the Somme ; of Besan^on, joining the Saone, and consequently the Rhone, to the 
Rhine ; of Burgundy, joining the Rhone to the Seine, &e. Some of these are of very 
considerable magnitude. The canal of the Centre is about 72 English miles in length. 
It was completed in 1791, at an expense of about 11,000,000 francs. Its summit level 
is about 240 feet above the level of the Loire at Digoin ; the breadth at the water’s edge 
is about 48 feet, and at bottom 30 feet ; depth of water 5^ feet; number of locks 81. 
The canal of St. Quentin, 28 English miles in length, was completed in 1810. The 
canal joining the Rhone to the Rhine is the most extensive of any. It stretches from 
the Saone, a little above St. Jean dc Losne, by Hole, Besan^on, and Mulhouse, to 
Strasburg, where it joins the Rhine, — a distance of about 200 English miles. From 
Hole to Vogeaucourt, near Montbeliard, the canal is principally excavated in the 
bed of the Doubs. It is not quite finished. 'Die canal of Burgundy will, when 
completed, be about 242 kilom., or 150 English miles, in length ; but at present it is 
only navigable to the distance of about 95 kilom. In addition to these, a great many 
other canals have been finished, while several are in progress, and others projected. 
There is an excellent account of the French canals, in the Ilistoire de la Navigation In - 
terieure de la France , by M. Dutens, in 2 vols. 4 to, and to it we beg to refer the reader 
for further details. He will find, at the end of the second volume, a very beautiful 
map of the rivers and canals of France. 

The railroads now in the course of being constructed in France have, however, 
checked the progress of canals. We may observe, too, that the state of the law in 
France is very unfavourable to the undertaking and success of all great public works ; 
and we are inclined to attribute the comparative fewness of canals in France, and the 
recent period at which most of them have been constructed, to its influence. In that 
country, canals, docks, and such like works, are mostly carried on at the expense and 
for behoof of government, under the control of its agents. No scope has been 
given to the enterprise of individuals or associations. Before either a road or a canal 

* This ts the statement of Catteau, Tableau deta Mcr Ealtique, tome II. p. 77. ; Oddy, In his European 
Commerce , p. 306., and Balbi, Abrtgi de la Utographie, p. 385., say that the depth of water is 10 feet. 
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can be constructed, plans and estimates must be made out and laid before the minister 
of the Interior, by whom they Sre referred to the prefect of the department, and then to 
the Bureau des Boats et des Chausstis ; and supposing the project to be approved by 
these, and the other functionaries consulted with respect to it, the work must after all 
be carried on under the superintendence of some public officer. In consequence of 
this preposterous system, very few works of this description have been undertaken as 
private speculations. And while not a few of those begun by government remain 
unfinished and comparatively useless, those that are completed have, as was to be 
expected, rarely proved profitable. There are some good remarks on this subject in 
the useful work of M. Dupin, on the Forces Commerciales of Great Britain. 

(9.) Prussian Canals. — The Prussian states are traversed by the great navigable 
rivers the Elbe, the Oder, and the Vistula ; the first having its embouchure in the 
North Sea, and the others in the Baltic. The formation of an internal navigation, that 
should join these great water- way s, excited the attention of government at a distant 
period ; and this object has been successfully accomplished, partly by the aid of the 
secondary rivers falling into the above, and partly by canals. In 1662, the canal of 
Muhlrose was undertaken, uniting the Oder and the Spree ; the latter being a navigable 
ri*er falling into the Havel, also a navigable river joining the Elbe near Havelburg. 
But the navigation from the Oder to the Elbe by this channel was difficult and liable 
to frequent interruption ; and to obviate these defects, Frederick the Great constructed, 
towards the middle of last century, tfle Finnow Canal, stretching from the Oder at 
Oderburg, to the Havel, near Eiebenwalde ; the communication is thence continued by 
the latter and a chain of lakes to Plauen ; from which point a canal has been opened, 
joining the Elbe near Magdeburg. The Elbe being in this way connected with the 
Oder by a comparatively easy navigation, the latter has been united to the Vistula, 
partly by the river Netze, and partly by a canal joining that river to the Brahe, which 
falls into the Vistula near Bromberg. A vast inland navigation has thus been com- 
pleted, barks passing freely through the whole extent of country from Hamburgh to 
Dantzic ; affording the means of shipping the products of the interior, and of importing 
those of foreign countries, either by the North Sea or the Baltic, as may be found most 
advantageous. — ( Cattcau , Tableau de la Mer Baltique y tome ii. p. 11 — 18.) 

(10.) liussian Canals . — The inland navigation of Russia is of vast extent, and very 
considerable importance. The reader will find some details with respect to it under 
the article Petersburg. 

(11.) Bavarian Canals. — A grand canal has been for a lengthened period in progress 
in Bavaria, and is, we presume, now nearly completed, which promises to be of great 
public utility. It is to extend from Dietfurth on the Altmuhl, a navigable affluent 
of the Danube, to Bamberg on the Mayn, a distance of 2 8.^ German, or about 112 
English miles. It is on a large scale, and will, it is supposed, cost from 800,000/. to 
1,000,000/. This magnificent undertaking, which will carry an inland navigation 
through the centre of Europe, and realise the project of Charlemagne^ for uniting the 
Black Sea with the German Ocean, is conducted by a joint-stock company, with the 
assistance of the Bavarian government. — ( Geographical Dictionary , i. 808. ) 

(12.) Austrian Canals. — The Austrian Empire is traversed in its whole extent by 
the Danube ; but the advantages that might result to the foreign trade of the empire 
from so great a command of river navigation, have been materially abridged by the 
jealousy of the Turks, who command the embouchure of the river, and by the difficulties 
that are in some places incident to its navigation. Two pretty extensive canals have 
been constructed in Hungary. That called the Bega Canal is 78 English miles in 
length : it stretches from Fascet through the Bannat by Temeswar to Becskerek, 
whence vessels pass by the Bega into the Theirs, a little above its junction with the 
Danube. The other Hungarian canal is called after the Emperor Francis. It stretches 
from the Danube by Zambor to the Theiss, which it joins near Foldvar, being 62 
English miles in length ; its elevation, where highest, does not exceed 27 feet. Besides 
the above, the canal of Vienna establishes .a communication between that city and 
Neustadt. It is said to be the intention to continue this canal to Trieste ; but however 
desirable, we doubt much whether this be practicable. A railroad has been made 
from Munchausen on the Danube to Budweiss on the Moldau, a navigable river that 
falls into the Elbe, which promises to be a highly useful communication. — ( Bright's 
Travels in Hungary , p. 246. ; Balbi, Abrege de la Geographies p. 216.) 

(i3. ) Spanish Canals. — Nowhere are canals more necessary, both for the purposes 
of navigation and irrigation, than in Spain ; but the nature of the soil, and the poverty 
and ignorance of the government as well as of the people, oppose formidable obstacles 
to their construction. During the reign of Charles II., a company of Dutch con- 
tractors offered to render the Man^anares navigable from Madrid to where it falls into 
the Tagus, and the latter from that point to Lisbon, provided they were allowed to levy 
a duty for a certain number of years on the goods conveyed by this channel. The 
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Council of Castile took this proposal into their serious consideration, and after 
maturely weighing it pronounced the singular decision “ That if it had pleased God 
that these two rivers should have been navigable, he would not have wanted human 
assistance to have made them such ; but that, as he has not done it, it is plain he did 
not think it proper that it should be done. To attempt it, therefore, would be to 
violate the decrees of his providence, and to mend the imperfections which he designedly 
left in his works!” — ( Clarke's Letters on the Spanish Nation , p. 284.) But such 
undertakings are no longer looked upon as sinful ; and many have been projected 
since the accession of the Bourbon dynasty, though few have been perfected. The 
canal of the Ebro, begun under the Emperor Charles V., is the most important of the 
Spanish canals ; but it is only partially completed, and during dry seasons it suffers 
from want of water. It runs parallel to the right bank of the Ebro, from Tudela in 
Navarre to below Saragossa ; the intention being to carry it to Sastago, where it is to 
unite with the Ebro. The canal of Castile is intended to lay open the country between the 
JDouro and Reynosa, and to facilitate the conveyance of grain from the interior to 
Santander and Bilbao. It passes by Valladolid, Palencia, and Aguilar del Campos ; a 
small part has been executed, and is now in operation. A company has also under- 
taken, what the Dutch contractors formerly offered, to render the Tagus navigate 
from Aranjuez to Lisbon ; the free navigation of the river having been stipulated at the 
Congress of Vienna. A project for deepening the Guadalquivir, and some others, are 
also on foot. — ( Geographical Dictionary , ii. 7 It. ) 

(,14.) British Canals. — Owing partly to the late rise of extensive manufactures and 
commerce in Great Britain, but more, perhaps, to the insular situation of the country, 
no part of which is very distant from the sea, or from a navigable river, no attempt was 
made, in England, to construct canals till a comparatively recent period. The efforts 
of those who first began to improve the means of internal navigation, were limited to 
attempts to deepen the beds of rivers, and to render them better fitted for the conveyance 
of vessels. So early as 1635, a Mr. Sandys, of Flatbury, Worcestershire, formed a 
project for rendering the Avon navigable from the Severn, near Tewkesbury, through 
the counties of Warwick, Worcester, and Gloucester, “ that the towns and country 
might be better supplied with wood, iron, pit-coal, and other commodities.” This 
scheme was approved by the principal nobility and landowners in the adjoining counties : 
but the civil war having broken out soon after, the project was abandoned, and does not 
seem to have been revived. After the Restoration, and during the earlier part of last 
century, various acts were at different times obtained for cheapening and improving 
river navigation. For the most part, however, these attempts were not very successful. 
The current of the rivers gradually changed the form of their channels ; the dykes and 
other artificial constructions were apt to be destroyed by inundations ; alluvial sand 
banks were formed below the weirs ; in summer, the channels were frequently too dry 
to admit of being navigated, while at other periods the current was so strong as to 
render it quite impossible to ascend the river, which at all times, indeed, was a laborious 
and expensive undertaking. These difficulties in the way of river navigation seem to 
have suggested the expediency of«abandoning the channels of most rivers, and of digging 
parallel to them artificial channels, in which the water might be kept at the proper level 
by means of locks. The act passed by the legislature in 1755, for improving the 
navigation of Sankey Brook on the Mersey, gave rise to a lateral canal of this descrip- 
tion, about 11^ miles in length, which deserves to be mentioned as the earliest effort of 
the sort in England. 

But before this canal had been completed, the celebrated Duke of Bridgewater 
and his equally celebrated engineer, the self-instructed James Brindley, had conceived a 
plan of canalisation independent altogether of natural channels, and intended to afford 
the greatest facilities to commerce, by carrying canals across rivers and through 
mountains, wherever it was practicable to construct them.f 

The Duke was proprietor of a large estate at Worsley, 7 miles from Manchester, in 
which were some very rich coal-mines, that had hitherto been in a great measure useless, 
owing to the cost of carrying coal to market. Being desirous of turning his mines to 
some account, it occurred to his Grace that his purpose would be best accomplished by 
cutting a canal from Worsley to Manchester. Mr. Brindley, Laving been consulted, 
declared that the scheme was practicable ; and an act having been obtained, the work 
was immediately commenced. “ The principle,” says Mr. Phillips, “ laid down at the 
commencement of this business, reflects as much honour on the noble undertaker as 

* This truly noble person expended a princely fortune in the prosecution of his great designs ; and, to 
Increase his resources, is said to have restricted his own personal expenses to 400/. a year ! But his pro- 
jects were productive of great wealth to himself and his successors ; and have promoted, in no ordinary 
decree, the wealth and prosperity of his country. He died in 1823. 

f There is a good account of Brindley in Aikiri's Biographical Dictionary. His intense application, 
amt the anxiety of mind inseparable from the great enterprises in which he was engaged, terminated his 
t a! uable life at the early age of 56. 
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it does upon his engineer. It was resolved that the canal should be perfect in its kind ; 
and that, in order to preserve the level of the water, it should be free from the usual 
construction of locks. But in accomplishing this end many difficulties were deemed 
insurmountable* It was necessary that the canal should be carried over rivers, and 
many large and deep valleys, where it was evident that such stupendous mounds of 
earth must be raised, as would scarcely, it was thought by numbers, be completed by 
the labour of ages ; and, above all, it was not known from what source so large a supply 
of water could be drawn, even on this improved plan, as would supply the navigation. 
But Mr. Brindley, with a strength of mind peculiar to himself, and being possessed of 
the confidence of his great patron, contrived such admirable machines, and took such 
methods to facilitate the progress of the work, that the world soon began to wonder 
how it could be thought so difficult. 

“ When the canal was completed as far as Barton, where the Irwell is navigable for 
large vessels, Mr. Brindley proposed to carry it over that river by an aqueduct 39 feet 
above the surface of th^ water in the river. This, however, being considered as a wild 
and extravagant project; he desired, in order to justify his conduct towards his noble em- 
ployer, that the opinion of another engineer might be taken, believing that he could 
c^ttly convince an intelligent person of the practicability of the design. A gentleman 
of eminence was accordingly called, who, being conducted to the place where it was 
intended that the aqueduct should be made, ridiculed the attempt ; and, when the 
height and dimensions were communicated to him, he exclaimed — 4 1 have often heard 
of castles in the air, but never was shown before where any of them were to be erected.’ 
This unfavourable verdict did not deter the Duke from following the opinion of his 
own engineer. The aqueduct was immediately begun ; and it was carried on with 
such rapidity and success as astonished those who, but a little before, thought it im- 
possible.” 

Before the canal from Worsley to Manchester had been completed, it occurred to 
the Duke and his engineer that it might be practicable to extend it by a branch, which, 
running through Chester parallel to the river Mersey, should at length terminate in that 
river, below the limits of its artificial navigation ; and thus afford a new, safer, and 
cheaper means of communication between Manchester and its vicinity and Liverpool. 
The execution of this plan was authorised by an act passed in 1761. This canal, which 
is above ‘29 miles in length, was finished in about 5 years. It was constructed in the 
best manner, and has proved equally advantageous to its noble proprietor and the 
public. 

44 When the Duke of Bridgewater,” says Dr. Aikin, 44 undertook this great design, 
the price of carriage on the river navigation was 1 c 2s. the ton from Manchester to Liver- 
pool, while that of land carriage was 40s. the ton. The Duke’s charge on his canal was 
limited by statute to 6 shillings ; and together with this vast superiority in cheapness, 
it had all the speed and regularity of land carriage. The articles conveyed by it were, 
likewise, much more numerous than those by the river navigation ; besides manufactured 
goods and their raw materials, coals from the Duke’s own pits were deposited in yards 
at various parts of the canal, for the supply of Cheshire ; lime, manure, and building 
materials were carried from place to place ; and the markets of Manchester obtained a 
supply of provisions from districts too remote for the ordinary land conveyances. A 
branch of useful and profitable carriage, hitherto scarcely known in England, was also 
undertaken, which was that of passengers. Boats, on the model of the Dutch treck- 
schuyts, but more agreeable and capacious, were set up, which, at very reasonable rates 
and with great convenience, carried numbers of persons daily to and from Manchester 
along the line of the canal.” — ( Aikin's Description of the Country round Manchester, 

p. 116.) 

The success that attended the Duke of Bridgewater’s canals stimulated public-spirited 
individuals in other districts to undertake similar works. Mr. Brindley had early formed 
the magnificent scheme of joining the great ports of London, Liverpool, Bristol, and 
Hull, by a system of internal navigation : and though he died in 1772, at the early age 
of 56, be had the satisfaction to see his grand project in a fair way of being realised. 
The Trent and Mersey, or as it has been more commonly termed, the Grand Trunk 
Canal, 96 miles in length, was begun in 1766 and completed in 1777. It stretches from 
near Runcorn on the Mersey, where it communicates with the Duke of Bridgewater’s 
Canal, to Newcastle-under- Line ; thence southwards to near Titchficld ; and then north- 
westerly, till it joins the Trent at Wilden Ferry, at the north-western extremity of 
Leicestershire. A water communication between Hull and Liverpool was thus com- 
pleted ; and by means of the Staffordshire and Worcestershire Canal, which joins the 
Grand Trunk near Haywood in the former, and the Severn near Stourport in the latter, 
the same means of communication was extended to Bristol. During the time that the 
Grand Trunk Canal was being made, a canal was undertaken from Liverpool to Leeds, 
130 miles in length ; another from Birmingham to the Staffordshire and Worcestershire 
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Canal, joining it near Wolverhampton ; and one from Birmingham to Fazeley and thence 
to Coventry. By canals subsequently undertaken, a communication was formed between 
the Grand Trunk Canal and Oxford, and consequently with London, completing Brind- 
ley’s magnificent scheme. In 1792, the Grand Junction Canal was begun, which runs 
in a pretty straight line from Brentford, on the Thames, a little above the metropolis, to 
IJraunston in Northamptonshire, where it unites with the Oxford and other central 
canals. It is about 90 miles in length. There is also a direct water communication, by 
means of the river Lea navigation, the Cambridge Junction Canal, &c., between London 
and the Wash. In addition to these, an immense number of other canals, some of them jv 
of very great magnitude and importance, have been constructed in different parts of the 
country ; so that a command of internal navigation has been obtained, unparalleled in any 
European country, with the exception of Holland. 

In Scotland, the great canal to join the Forth and .Clyde was begun in 1768, but it 
was suspended in 1777, and was not resumed till after the close of the American war. 

It was finally completed in 1790. Its total length, including the collateral cuts to 
Glasgow and the Monkland Canal, is SB^milcs. Where highest t is 1/50 feet above the 
level of the sea. It is on a larger scale than any of the English canals. Its medium 
width at the surface is 56, and at the bottom 27 feet. Originally it was about 8 feq£6 
inches deep ; but recently its banks have been raised, so that the depth of water is now 
about 10 feet. It has, in all, 89 locks. In completing this canal, many serious difficulties 
had to be encountered. These, however, were all successfully overcome ; and though 
unprofitable for a while, it has for many years past yielded a handsome return to its 
proprietors, the dividend having latterly been about 28 per cent, on the original stock. 
Swift boats on the plan of those subsequently described were established on this canal 
in 1882. — (See Clelnnd's Statistics of Glasgow , p. 170, &c.) 

The Union Canal joins the Forth and Clyde Canal near Falkirk, and stretches thence 
to Edinburgh, being 81 £ miles in length. It is 40 feet wide at the top, 20 at bottom, 
and 5 deep. It was completed in 1822; but lias been, in all respects, a most un- 
profitable undertaking. Hitherto the proprietors have not received any dividend ; and 
their prospects, we understand, are little, if anything, improved. 

A canal intended to form a communication between Glasgow, Paisley, and Ardrossan, 
was commenced in 180 7 ; but only that portion connecting Glasgow with Paisley and 
the village of Johnstoun has hitherto been finished. This part is about 12 miles long ; 
the canal being 90 feet broad at top, 18 at bottom, and 4 £ deep. It was here that the 
important experiments were originally made on quick travelling by-canals, which demon- 
strated that it was practicable to impel a properly constructed boat, carrying passengers 
and goods, along a canal at the rate of 9 or 10 miles an hour, without injury to the 
banks ! — ( See post . ) 

The Crinan Canal, across the peninsula of Kintyre, is 9 miles in length, and 12 feet 
in depth, admitting vessels of 160 tons burden. 

The Caledonian Canal is the greatest undertaking of the sort attempted in the empire. 

It stretches S. W. and N. E. across the island from a point near Inverness to another 
near Fort William. It is chiefly formed by Loch Ness, Loch Oich, and Loch Lochy. 
The total length of the canal, including the lakes, is 60^ miles ; but the excavated part 
is only about 29 miles. At the summit it is 96 £ feet above the level of the Western 
Ocean. It is mostly constructed upon a very grand scale, being intended to be 20 feet 
deep, 50 feet wide at bottom, and 122 at top ; the locks are 20 feet deep, 172 long, 
and 40 broad ; and had it been wholly executed as was originally intended, frigates of 
32 guns and merchant ships of 1,000 tons burden might have passed through it. It 
was opened in 1822, being executed entirely at the expense of government, from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Thomas Telford, Esq. The entire cost 
amounted, exclusive of interest, on the 1st of May, 1841, to 1,035,460/. lOs. 0 It 
would appear, however, to have been projected without due consideration, and promises 
to be a most unprofitable speculation. The revenue of the canal amounted in 1841-42 
to only 2,723/. 7s., being considerably under the ordinary expenditure incurred in 
keeping it open ! But this is not all. Owing to a wish to lessen the expense and to 
hasten the opening of the canal, parts of it were not excavated to their proper depth, 
while others were executed in a hurried and insufficient manner. Hence the canal does 
not really admit vessels of above 250 or 900 tons burden; and owing to the want of 
steam tugs on the lakes, these are frequently delayed in making their passage across 
for a lengthened period. During 1837 and 1838, the works sustained considerable 
damage; and it has been gravely debated whether it would not be better entirely to 
break up and abandon the canal 1 

There is naturally, however, an extreme disinclination to destroy a work, which, 
how inexpedient soever originally, has been executed at dh enormous expense ; and 
various schemes have been suggested for relieving the public from the expense ot 
keeping it up without involving its destruction. Among others it has been proposed 
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to assign it to a joint stock company, on their agreeing to complete the works and keep 
them in repair ; and an act authorising such transfer was passed in 1840. But hitherto 
it has not been found possible to dispose of the canal in this way ; and parlisgnent has 
since voted 75,000/. for the partial repair of the works ; but it is believed that it will 
require fully three or four times that sum to complete the canal according to the 
original plan, and to furnish it with the necessary steam tugs. 

Some other canals have been projected and completed in different parts of Scotland. 
Of these the Monkland Canal, for the supply of Glasgow with coal, has been the most 
successful. 

The following extract from the Trade Idst for the 27th of June, 1843, gives an ac- 
;ount of the number of shares in the principal British canals, the cost or sum actually 
2 xpended upon each share, the dividend payable upon it, with its selling price at the 
ibove- mentioned date, and the periods when the dividends are payable. 


Canals. 

j 



Aver. 

ace Cost 

Dividend 

Price per 

Dividend 

| 

Shares. 

Shares). 

per 

Sha 

re. 

per Annum. 

Share. 

payable. 




£ s. d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. d. 


Ashby-dc-la-Zouch - 

- 

1,482 

100 0 0 

113 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

71 

10 0 

April, Oct. 

Ashton and Oldham 

- 

1,766 

100 0 0 

113 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

75 

10 0 

April, Oct. 

Barnsley 

- 

720 

160 0 0 

- 


- 

13 

0 

0 

259 

0 0 

Feb., August. 

Basingstoke 

• 

1,260 

100 0 0 

- 


- 

- 


- 

5 

10 0 


Ditto bonds 

• 

- 

ditto 

- 


- 

- 


• 

- 

- 

April. 

Birmingham, 1-1 6th shares 

- 

8,000 

8 15 0 

71 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

190 

0 0 

April, Oct. 

Birmingham and Liverpool 











Junction 

- 

4,000 

100 0 0 

100/. pd. 

- 


- 

20 

0 0 


Bolton and Bury 

- 

477 

250 0 0 

- 



6 

0 

0 

105 

0 0 

January. 

Brecknock and Abergavenny 
Bridgewater and Taunton 

- 

1,005 

150 0 0 

- 



! 5 

10 

0 

83 

0 0 

Jan., July. 

_ 

GOO 

100 0 0 

100/. pd. 

- 


- 

60 

0 0 

Calder and Hebble - 

- 


- 

- 


_ 

18 

0 

0 

250 

0 0 

Jan., July. 

Chelmer and Blackwater 

. 

400 

100 0 0 

1 - 


- 

5 

0 

0 1 

105 

0 0 

January. 

Chesterfield 

_ 

1,500 

ditto 

- 


- 

8 

0 

0 

170 

0 0 

Coventry - 

- 

500 

ditto 

- 


- 

22 

0 

0 

320 

0 0 

May, Nov. 

Crinan 

- 

1,851 

50 0 0 

- 


- 

- 


« 

2 

0 0 

Cromford - 

- 

460 

100 0 0 

- 


- 

24 

0 

0 

325 

0 0 

Jan., July. 

Danube and Mayn - 

- 

20,000 

41 13 4 

41 

13 

4 

4 percent. 

30 

1 0 

Derby 


600/. 

100 0 0 

110 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

119 

0 0 

Jan., July. 
March, Sept. 

Dudley 

• 

2,060 

ditto 

_ 


- 

5 

0 

0 

93 

0 0 

Edinburgh and Glasgow 

- 

- 

ditto 

- 


- 

- 


. 

97 

0 0 

Ellesmere and Chester 

• 

3,5754 

33 0 0 

133 

0 

0 

4 percent. 

63 

10 0 

September. 

Ere wash 

- 

231 

100 0 0 

- 


- 

40 

0 

0 

675 

0 0 

May, Nov. 

Forth and Clydb 

_ 

1,297 

ditto 

400 

10 

0 

25 

0 

0 

610 

0 0 

June, Dec. 

Glamorganshire 

- 

600 

ditto 

172 

13 

4 

13 

12 

8 

210 

0 0 

C March, June 
l Sept., Dec. 

Gloucester and Berkley (old 











shares) - 

. 

11,87 

ditto 

- 


• 

_ 


_ 1 

8 

17 6 


Ditto (new) of 10 per cent. 

- 

899 

- 

- 


- 

- 


- 

45 

0 0 


Grand Junction 

_ 

11,455 

100 0 0 

224 

10 

0 

7 

0 

0 

141 

0 o 

Jan., July. 

Grand Surrey 

- 

24,000 

ditto 

- 


- 

- 


. 

18 

10 0 

April, Oct. 

Ditto Loan 

_ 

140,000/. 

_ 

- 



4 

0 

0 

69 

10 0 

Jan., July. 

Grand Union 

_ 

2,849$ 

100 0 0 

_ 


_ 

1 

10 

0 

26 

0 0 

1st October. 

Grand Western 

_ 

l 3,096 

ditto 

100/. pd. 

_ 



10 

0 0 


Grantham - 


749 

150 0 0 

150 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

215 

0 0 

May. 

Hereford and Gloucester 

_ 


100 0 0 

_ 


_ 



_ 

14 

10 0 

Huddersfield 

_ f 

G,238 

ditto 

57 

6 

G 

_ 


- 

11 

10 0 


Ivel and Ouse Beds - •' 

. 

148 

ditto 

100 

0 

0 

_ 


- 

. 

- 

Jan., July. 

Kennet and Avon 

- 

25,328 

ditto 

39 

18 

10 

0 

15 

0 

12 

0 0 

March, Sept. 

Kensington 

- 

150 

ditto 

100/. pd. 

- 


- 

0 

0 0 

Lancaster - 

_ 

1 1 ,699$ 

1 ditto 

47 

6 

8 

1 

10 

0 

26 

0 0 

April. 

Leeds and Liverpool 

- 

2,8795 

ditto 

. 


_ 

34 

0 

0 

650 

0 0 

May, Nov. 

Leicester - 

. 

540 

- 

140 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

144 

0 0 

Jan., July. 

Ditto and Northampton 

- 

1,897 

100 0 0 

83 

10 

0 

5 

10 

0 

72 

0 0 

Jan., July. 

Loughborough 

- 

70 

1 

142 

17 

0 

80 

0 

0 

1400 

0 0 

Jan., July. 

Macclesfield 

_ 

1,665 

100 0 0 

100/. pd. 

1 

10 

0 

17 

0 0 

Melton Mowbray 

- 

250 

ditto 

_ 


- [ 

10 

0 

0 


- 1 

July. 

Mersey and Irwell - 
Monkland - 

: 

500 

101 

ditto 

ditto 

- 


■ i 

20 

0 

0 

385 

90 

0 0 

0 0 

November. 

Monmouthshire 

_ 

2,409 

ditto 

100 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 1 

185 

0 0 

Jan., July. 

Montgomeryshire 

North Walsham and Dillon 

. 

711 

ditto 

• 


. 

5 

0 

0 

110 

0 0 

March, Aug. 

_ 

600 

50 0 0 

60/. pd. 

- 


. 

2 

0 0 

January. 

Neath 

. 

247 

- 

. 107 

10 

0 

17 

0 

0 

325 

0 0 

August, Fob. 

Nottingham 


500 

150 0 0 

- 


- 

12 

0 

0 

262 

0 0 

April, Oct. 

Oakham 

_ 

522 

130 0 0 

• 


_ 

- 


- 

38 

0 0 

May. 

Oxford 

- 

1,786 

100 0 0 

. 



30 

0 

0 

538 

0 0 

March, Sept, 

Peak Forest 

• 

2,400 

ditto 

48 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

42 

0 0 

June, Dec. 

Portsmouth and Arundel 

_ 

2,520 

50 0 0 

50 

0 

0 

. 


. 

5 

0 0 

Regent’s - 


21,418 

100 0 0 

33 

16 

8 

- 


- 

19 

15 0 

July. 

Rochdale - 

- 

5,669 

ditto 

85 

0 

0 

- 


- 

63 

10 0 

May. 

Shrewsbury 

- 1 

500 

125 0 0 

- 


- 

9 

0 

0 

280 

0 0 

May, Nov. 

Shropshire 

_ 

500 

ditto 

- 


- 

8 

0 

0 

120 

0 0 

June, Dec. 

Somerset Coal 

- 

800 

50 0 0 

- 


_ 

9 

10 

0 

151 

0 0 

Jan., July. 

Ditto Lock Fund 

_ 

45,000 

12 10 0 

_ 


_ 

5 pet cent. 

11 

10 0 

June, Dec. * 

Stafford and Worcester 


/CO 

140 0 0 

140 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

600 

0 0 

Feb., Aug. 

Stourbridge 

- 

300 

145 0 0 

- 


- 

18 

0 

0 

375 

0 0 

Jan., July. 

Stratford-on-Avon - 


3,647 

- 

79 

9 

8 

2 

0 

0 

31 

10 0 

August. 

Stroudwater 

_ 

200 

150 0 0 

- 


- 

24 

0 

0 

490 

0 0 

May, Nov. 

Swansea 

. 

513 

100 0 0 

180 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

245 

0 0 

November. 

Tavistock - 

- 

350 

ditto 

- 


- 

2 

0 

0 

105 

0 0 
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Canals. 

Number of 
Shares. 

Amount of 
Shares. 

Aver 

per 

age Cost 
Share. 

Dividend 
per Share 
per Annum. 

Price 
per Share. 

Dividend 

payable. 




£ 

s. d. 

£ 

a. d. 

£ 9. 

d. 

£ 

9. d. 


Thames and Medway 


4,805 

ditto 

30 

4 3 

- 

- 

1 

0 0 


Ditto, New 


3,344 

3 

10 0 

21. 15s. pd. 






Thames and Severn, New 


1,150 


- 

- 

- 

2 18 

0 

36 

0 0 

June. 



1 ,300 


- 

- 

- 

2 18 

0 

32 

0 0 

June. 

Trent and^Vlersey (J) 


1 2,000 

50 

0 0 

- 

- 

32 10 

0 

485 

0 0 

Jan., July. 

Warwick andf Shares 


1,000 

100 

0 0 1 



10 0 

o 

167 

0 0 

May, Nov. 

Birmingham f Half-shares 


1,000 

50 

0 0 j 







Warwick and Napton 


980 

100 

0 0 

- 

- 

10 0 

0 

123 

0 0 

May, Nov. 

Wey and A run 


905 

110 

0 0 

110 

0 0 

- * 

- 

17 

10 0 

May. 

Wilts and Berks 


5,000 


- 

- 

- 

1 4 

0 

14 

0 0 

June. 

Wisbcach - 


126 

105 

0 0 

105 

0 0 

- 

- 

40 

0 0 

February. 

Worcester and Birmingham 


6,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 0 

0 

53 

0 0 

Feb., August. 

Wyrley and Essington 


84K) 

1125 

0 0 

1 - 

- 

_6 __0_ 

_0 

173 

0 0 

December. 


(15.) Irish Canals. — Various canals have been undertaken in Ireland, of which the 
Grand Canal and the Royal Canal are the principal. The Grand Canal was begun in 
1765, by a body of subscribers; but they could not have completed the work without 
very large advances from government. The canal commences at Dublin, and stretches 
in a westerly direction, inclining a little to the south, to the Shannon, with which it 
unites near Banagher, a distance of 85 statute miles, and thence on the west side of the 
river to Ballinasloe, 14 miles. But, exclusive of the main trunk, there is a branch to 
Athy, where it joins the Barrow, a distance of about 27 miles ; and there are branches 
to Portarlington, Mount Mellick, and some other places. There is also a westerly 
branch, recently constructed, from the Shannon to Ballinasloe, about 14 miles in length. 
The total length of the canal, with its various branches, is about 164 Eng. miles. 
Its summit elevation is 200 feet above the level of the sea at Dublin. It is 40 feet 
wide at the surface, from 24 to 20 feet at bottom, has 6 feet water, and cost, in all, 
above 2,000,000/. The tonnage and tolls on this canal for the eight years ending with 
1887, were — 


In 1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 


Tonnage. 

- 224,749 

- 237,810 

- 210,418 

- 220,738 


Toll. 

.€33,404 

36,753 

34,553 

38,054 


In 1834 
1 *35 
1830 

1837 


- 225,473 

- 215,398 

- 226,770 

- 215,910 


loll. 

.£•38,123 

30,030 

38,953 

37,557 


Two capital errors seem to have been committed in the formation of this canal, — it 
was framed on too large a scale, and was carried too far north. Had il been 4 or 4^ 
instead of 6 feet deep, its utility would have been but little impaired, while its expense 
would have been very materially diminished. But the great error was in its direction. 
Instead of joining the Shannon about 15 miles above Tough Derg, it should have joined 
it below Limerick. By this means, barges and other vessels passing from Dublin to 
Limerick, and conversely, would have avoided the difficult and dangerous navigation of 
the Upper Shannon ; the canal would have passed through a comparatively fertile coun- 
try ; and it would not have been necessary to carry it across the bog of Allen, in which, 
says Mr. Wakefield, “ the company have buried more money than would have cut a 
spacious canal from Dublin to Limerick.” — ( Account of Ireland. , vol. i. p. 642.) 

The Royal Canal was undertaken in 1789. It stretches westward from Dublin 
to the Shannon, which it joins near Tormanbury. Its entire length is about 92 miles 
exclusive of a branch of 5 miles from Kilashce to Longford ; its highest elevation is 307 
feet above thd level of the sea. At bottom it is 24 feet wide, having 6 feet depth of 
water. It had cost, exclusive of interest on stock, kians, &c. advanced by government, 
in February, 1823, 1,421,954/. The tolls producedf^in 1836, 25,148/., the expenses of 
the canal for the same year being 11,912/., leaving only 13,236/. for the nett revenue of 
a work which must have cost, interest included, 3,000,000/. — * (Second Report on RaiU 
ways in Ireland p. 12.) 

This canal seems to have been planned in the most injudicious manner. It has the 
same defect as the Grand Canal, of being extravagantly large ; and throughout its whole 
course it is nearly parallel to, and not very distant from, the latter. There are consequently 
two immense canals, where there ought, perhaps, to be none. At all events, it is abun- 
dantly certain that one canal of comparatively moderate dimensions would have been 
quite enough for all the business of the district, though it were much greater than it is 
at this moment, or than it is ever likely to become. 

Besides the above, there are some other canals, as well as various river excavations, in 
Ireland ; but hardly one of them yields a reasonable return for the capital expended 
upon it. They have almost all been liberally assisted by grants of public money ; and 
their history, and that of the two great canals now adverted to, strikingly corroborates 
the caustic remark of Arthur Young, that “ a history of public works in Ireland would 
be a history of jobs." — ( Tour in Ireland , part ii. p. 66. 4to ed. ) Those who wish to 
make themselves fully acquainted with the history and state of the canals of Ireland, 
may consult the Report by Messrs. Henry , Mullins, and M i Mahon, in the Appendix to the 
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Report 4f. the Select Committee of 1830 on the State of Ireland, and the very valuable 
Report* referred, to above, on Railways. 

(16.) American Canals, — The United States are pre-eminently distinguished by the 
spirit with which they have undertaken, and the perseverance they have displayed in exe- 
cuting, the mdst .magnificent plans for improving and extending internal navigation. 
Besides many others of great, though inferior, magnitude, a canal has been formed con- 
necting the Hudson with Lake Erie. This immense work is 363 miles in length, the 
rise and fall along the entire line being 692 feet. It was originally 40 feet wide at 
the surface, 28 feet at bottom, and 4 feet deep. But these dimensions being found, 
from the rapidly increasing traffic and importance of the canal, to be far too limited, an 
act was passed in 1835, providing for its enlargement. Under this act the canal is to 
be increased, so a^to be 70 feet wide on the surface, 42 feet wide at the bottom, and 
7 feet in depth, the locks being of corresponding dimensions. The original cost of 
the canal was 9,027,456 dollars ; and the cost of the enlargement has been estimated 
at from 23 to 24 millions of dollars, or at nearly three times its first cost. — ( Art. on 
the Erie Canal in the New York Register for 1843, p. 189.) The undertaking is already 
considerably advanced, and, when completed, the new canal will be one of the greatest 
and most important works of its kind in the world. The Erie canal is the property 
of the state of New York ; and, notwithstanding the contracted scale on which it was 
constructed, has completely verified the predictions of its projector, De Witt Clinton, 
having been at once profitable as a mercantile speculation, and of singular advantage in a 
public point of view to the state of New York and the Union generally. We subjoin a 


Statement exhibiting the Length, original Cost, and Revenue of the principal Canals belonging to the 

State of New York. 


Names. 

Length. 

Cost. 

Tolls In 1 830. 

Tolls In 1835. 

Tolls In 184*. 1 


Mile*. 

Dollar*. 

Cl*. 

Dollar*. 

Ct *. 

Dollar*. 

Ct*. 

Dollar*. 

Ct*. 

Erie canal - 

Champlain (Including 3 miles 

361 

9,027,456 

05 | 

1,032,599 

13 

1,492,811 

59 

1 1,568,946 

56 

of river navigation) 

67 

1,179,871 

95 S 



l 95,964 

09 

Oswego ... 

38 

565,437 

35 

12,336 

18 

29,180 

62 

3 1 ,222 

19 

Cayuga and Seneca 

21 

236,801 

74 

11,987 

81 

20,430 

11 

• 16,948 

16 

Chemung ... 

Crooked Lako - 

23 

33 1 ,693 

57 



4,720 

44 

7,702 

05 

8 

156,776 

90 



1,829 

63 

989 

39 

Chenango - 

Navigable feeders 

07 

2,270,605 

22 




13,615 

38 

38 | 








636 

13,7687645" 

~78 

1,056,922 

12 

1,548,972 

39 

1,735,387 

~82~ 


N. B. It is to be observed that the tolls have been considerably reduced since 1830. 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal would, had it been completed, have been a great and 
useful work. It begins at the tide water of the Potomac River above Georgetown in 
the district of Columbia, and is intended to terminate at Pittsburgh, in Pennsylvania, a 
distance of 34 1£ miles. Its dimensions are nearly identical with those of the new Erie 
Canal ; its breadth at the surface being from 60 to 80 feet, ditto at bottom 50 feet, with 
a depth of water varying from 6 to 7 feet. Several tunnels occur in the line which 
crosses the Alleghany ridge. The cost of this work was estimated at 22,275,000 dollars, 
which were to be subscribed partly by individuals, and partly by the United States and 
the States of Maryland arid Pennsylvania. Owing, however, to the inability, or rather 
disinclination, of the two last mentioned states to make good their engagements, the 
works on the canal have been suspended, after about 10 millions of dollars have been 
expended upon them. But the probability is that they will be resumed and completed 
at some future period ; their completion being the only me&is by which the capital 
already expended upon them can be made to yield any thing. 

A great \pany other canals have been completed, and are in progress in different 
parts of the Union. Of the former, the Ohio Canal, uniting the Ohio with Lake 
Erie, is by far the most important, and is, if at all, only less advantageous than the Erie 
Canal. Cleveland, where the canal unites with Lake Erie, promises at no distant period 
to be one of the greatest emporiums on the lakes. 

(17.) Canadian Canids, — The British government has expended a very large sum 
upon the Ridcau River and Canal, stretching from Kingston, on Lake Ontario, to By- 
town, on the Ottawa, or Grand River, an affluent of the St. Lawrence. But this work 
was undertaken as much in the view of improving the military defences of Canada, as 
of protecting" its commerce, though in the latter respect it has been of considerable 
utility. The British government has, also, constructed the Welland Canal, uniting 
Lakes Erie and Ontario, the navigation between which by the river is interrupted by 
the falls of Niagara. This canal has become a well -frequented commercial channel, 
and is every day rising in importance. 

(18.) Utility of Canals , — The utility of canals, when judiciously contrived, and opening 
an easy communication between places capable of maintaining an extensive intercourse 
’with each other, has never been better set forth than in a work published in 1765, En- 
titled “ A View of the Advantages of Inland Navigation,” &c. But the following ex- 

Q 
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tract from Macpher son's Annals of Commerce (anno 1760) contains a brief, and at 
the same time eloquent, summary of the principal advantages resulting from their* 

construction. “ They give fresh life to established manufactures, and they encourage 

the establishment of new ones, by the case of transporting the materials of manufacture 
and provisions ; and thence we see new villages start up upon the borders of canals in 
places formerly condemned to sterility and solitude. They invigorate, and in many 
places create, internal trade, which, for its extent and value, is an object of still more 
importance than foreign commerce, and is exempted from the many hardships and dan- 
gers of a maritime life and changes of climate. And they greatly promote foreign 
trade ; and consequently enrich the merchants of the ports where they, or the navigable 
rivers they are connected with, terminate, by facilitating the exportation of produce from, 
«uid the introduction of foreign merchandise into, the interior par^ of the country, 
which are thus placed nearly on a level with the maritime parts ; or, in other words, 
the interior parts become coasts, and enjoy the accommodations of shipping. The price 
of provisions is nearly equalised through the whole country ; the blessings of Providence 
are more uniformly distributed ; and the monopolist is disappointed in his schemes of 
iniquity and oppression, by the case wherewith provisions are transported from a con- 
siderable distance. The advantages to agriculture, which provides a great part of the 
materials, and almost the whole of the subsistence, required in carrying on manufactures 
and commerce, are pre-eminently great. Manure, marl, lime, and all other bulky 
articles, which could not possibly bear the great expense of cartage, and also corn and 
other produce, can be carried at a very light expense on canals ; whereby poor lands 
are enriched, and barren lands are brought into cultivation, to the great emolument of 
the farmer and landHblder, and the general advantage of the community, in an aug- 
mented supply of the necessaries of life and materials of manufactures; coals (the im- 
portance of which to a manufacturing country, few people, not actually concerned in 
manufactures, are capable of duly appreciating), stone, lime, iron ore, and minerals in 
general, as well as many other articles of great bulk in proportion to their value, which 
had hitherto lain useless to their proprietors by reason of the expense, and, in many cases, 
impossibility, of carriage, are called into life, and rendered a fund of wealth, by the 
vicinity of a canal ; which thus gives birth to a trade, whereby, in return, it is maintained. 
The cheap, certain, and pleasant conveyance of travellers by the treckschuyts in Holland, 
has been admired by all who have been in that country ; and it must be owing to the 
universal desire in this country of flying over the ground with the greatest possible 
rapidity that a mode of travelling so exceedingly easy to the pxirse and the person is so 
little used here. Neither ought we entirely to forget, among the advantages of canals, 
the pleasure afforded to the eye and the mind by a beautiful moving landscape of boats, 
men, horses, &c. busied in procuring subsistence to themselves, and in diffusing opu- 
lence and convenience through the country. And, in a word, we have now the expe- 
rience of about 40 years to establish as a certain truth, what was long ago said by 
Hr. Adam Smith, that ‘ navigable canals are among the greatest of all improvements.' ” 

(19) Increased Speed of Travelling by Canals. — Great, however, as have been the 
advantages derived from the formation of canals, their progress has been to a consider- 
able degree checked by the formation of Railroads (which sec). We believe, how- 
ever, that canals will always be preferred for the conveyance of coal and other bulky 
and heavy products ; and even passengers are now conveyed along them with a 
rapidity that would previously have been supposed impossible. This new system was 
introduced on the Paisley and Glasgow Canal, by Mr. Houston, in June, 1831. The 
results are described in the following statements, to which it is unnecessary to call the 
reader’s attention. 

Mr. Thomas Grahame, civil engineer, in his “ letter to Canal Proprietors and Traders,'* 6ays, “ The 
experiments of great velocity have been tried and proved on the narrowest , shallowest , and most curved 
canal in Scotland , viz. the Ardrossan or Paisley Canal, connecting the city of Glasgow with the town of 
Paisley and village of Johnstoun, — a distance of 12 miles.” The result has disproved every previous theory 
as to difficulty and expense of attaining great velocity on canals ; and as to the danger or damage to their 
banks b}’ great velocity in moving vessels along them. 

“ The ordinary speed for the conveyance of passengers on the Ardrossan Canal has, for nearly 2 
years, been from nine to ten miles an hour ; and, although there arc fourteen journey s along the canal 
per day, at this rapid speed , its banks have sustained no injury. The boats are 70 feet in length, about 
6 feet 6 inches broad, and, but for the extreme narrowness of the canal, might be made broader. They 
carry easily from 70 to 80 passengers ; and, when required, can and have carried upwards of 110 
passengers. The entire cost of a boat and fittings up is about 125/. The hulls are formed of light iron 

{ dates and ribs, and the covering is of wood and light oiled cloth. They are more airy, light, and com- 
brtable than any coach. They permit tho passengers to move about from the outer to the inner cabin, 
and the fares per mile are one penny in the first, and three farthings in the second cabin. Tho passengers 
are all carried under cover, having the privilege also of an uncovered space. These boats are drawn by 
2 horses (the prices of which may be from 50/. to 60 1. per pair), in stages of 4 miles in length, which are 
done in from 22 to 25 minutes, including stoppages to let out and take In passengers, each set of horses 
doing 3 or 4 stages alternately each day. In fact, the boats are drawn through this narrow and shallow 
canal, at a velocity which many celebrated engineers had demonstrated , and which the public believed , to 
be ifnpossible. 

“ The entire amount of the whole expenses of attendants and horses, and of running one of those boats 
4 trips of 12 miles each (the length of the canal) or 48 miles daily, Including interest on the capital, and 
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80 per cent. laid aside annually for replacement of the boats, or loss on the capital therein vested, and a 
considerable sum laid aside for accidents and replacement of the horses, is 700/. some odd shillings ? or, 
taking the number of working days to be 312 annually, something under 2 /. 2s. Ad. per day, or about lid. 
per mile. The actual cost of carrying from 80 to 100 persons a distance of 30 miles (the length o£ the 
Liverpool railway), at a velocity of nearly 10 miles an hour, on the Paisley Canal, one of the most curved, 
narrow, and shallow In Britain, Is therefore just 1/. 7s. Gd sterling. Sbch are thtf facts, and, incredible 
as they may appear, they are facts which no one who inquires can possibly doubt . " 

Boats on this principle have since been established on a great many British canals, and on the Grand 
and Royal Canals in Ireland. 

(20. ) Profits of Canals. — It is a well-known fact, that canals, at an average, and allow- 
ing for the length of time that must elapse from the first outlay of capital before they 
yield any return, are not very productive. When, indeed, they connect places that 
have an extensive intercourse, and when no very extraordinary difficulties have to be 
surmounted in their construction, they most commonly yield very large profits : but, 
generally speaking, this does not appear to be the case ; and, on the whole, they seem 
to have been more beneficial to the public than to their projectors. 

It is customary to insert clauses in the acts authorising canals to be cut, limiting the 
charge which the proprietors shall be entitled to impose upon the goods conveyed by 
them. But we think that the dividend ought also to be limited ; and that it should be 
stipulated that whatever a moderate toll yielded over and above defraying this dividend, 
and providing for the repair of the canal, should be accumulated as a fund in order to 
buy up the stock of the canal, so that the toll may ultimately be reduced to such a sum 
as may suffice merely to meet the necessary repairs. We are not aware that any good 
objection could be made to a plan of this sort ; and had it been adopted in this country, 
there are several instances in which it would have been very advantageous for the public. 
When the canal of Languedoc was completed, the most likely method, it was found, 
of keeping it in constant repair, was to make a present of the tolls to Riquet the en- 
gineer. “ These tolls constitute,” says l)r. Smith, “ a very large estate to the different 
branches of the family of that gentleman ; who have, therefore, a great interest to keep 
the work in constant repair. But had these tolls been put under the management of 
commissioners, who had no such interest, they might, perhaps, have been dissipated in 
ornamental and unnecessary expenses, while the most essential parts of the work were 
allowed to go to ruin.” Dr. Smith ought, however, to have mentioned that Riquet 
advanced a fourth part of the entire sum laid out upon the canal (Dutensy Navigation 
Interieure tie la France , tom. i. p. 119, &c. ); and that officers were appointed by the 
crown to see that the tolls were not rendered oppressive, and the canal kept in good 
order. At the Revolution, most part of the property of the canal was confiscated ; but 
at the restoration of the Bourbons in 1814, such parts of the confiscated property as 
had not been sold were restored to the successors of M. Riquet, who have at this mo- 
ment the principal management of the canal. 

*** The accompanying map of the canals, railroads, Ac. of Great Britain and Ireland, 
has been executed with great care and attention ; and will, we hope, be found to be a 
valuable acquisition. I'liose who wish to see them laid down on a larger scale, are re- 
ferred to the magnificent six-sheet map, published by J. Walker, JEsq. of Wakefield, 
and to other maps of the same kind. “ An Historical Account of the Navigable Rivers 
and Canals, &c. of Great Britain,” in 4 to., attached to Mr. Walker’s map by way of 
Index, is an accurate and useful publication. 

CANARY SEED. See Seed. 

CANDLE (Ger. Pichter, Kerzen ; Du. Kaarzen ; Chandelle ; It. Candelle ; 

Sp. and Port. Velas ; llus. Swjetschi / Lat. Candela ), a taper of tallow, wax, or sper- 
maceti, the wick of which is commonly of several threads of cotton spun and twisted 
together. 


Dr. Uro gives the following table, as containing the result of certain experiments he had made, in 
order to determino the relative intensity of the light, and the duration of different sorts of tallow 
candles. 


Number In a 
Pound, 

Duration of a 
Candle. 

Weight in 
Grains. 

Consumption 
per Hour, 
in Grains. 

Proportion of 
bight. 

Economy of 
.Light. 

Candles equal 
one Argand. 

10 mould 

6 n 

. 9 m. 

682 

132 

12* 

68 

5-7 

10 dipped 

4 

36 

672 

150 

13 

654 

5-25 

8 mould 

6 

31 

856 

132 

io» 

59 1 

6«6 

6 do. 

7 

*4 

1,160 

163 

14# 

66 

5*0 

4 do. 

9 

36 

1,787 

186 

20} 

80 

3*3 

Argand oil flame 




512 

69*4 

_a_22 2 



“ A Scotch mutchkin,” says Dr. Ure, “ or £ of a gallon of good seal oil, weighs 
6,010 gr., or 13^ oz. avoirdupois, and lasts in a bright Argand lamp 11 hours 44 
minutes. The weight of oil it consumes per hour is equal to 4 times the weight of 
tallow in candles 8 to the pound, and 3} times the weight of tallow in candles 6 to the 
'pound. But its light being equal to that of 5 of the latter candles, it appears from the 
above tabic, that 2 lbs. weight of oil, value 9rf., in an Argand, are equivalent in illumin- 
es, 2 
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ating power to 3 lbs. of tallow candles, which cost about 2s. The larger the flame in the 
above candles, the greater the economy of light.” 

Until 1831, when it was repealed, candles were, for a lengthened period, subject to an 
excise duty ; and their consumption was, in consequence, pretty exactly ascertained. 


An Account of the Rates of Duty separately charged on Tallow, Wax, and Spermaceti Candles, the 
Number of Pounds* Weight of each Sort produced, and the Total annual Nett Revenue derived from 
Candles, in Great Britain, in each Year since 1820. — (Pari. Paper No. 468. Sess. 1830.) 


Years. 

Tallow! 

Kate of 
Duty i>er lb. 

Wax. 

Hate of 
Duty per lb. 

Spermaceti. 

Rate of 
Duty per lb. 

Nett Revenue. 


lbs. 

d. 

lb*. 

d. 

lb*. 

d. 

£ 

». 

d. 

1820 

88,352,461 

1 

692,705 


193,463 


373,455 

14 

5 

1821 

93,816,346 


697,190 


165,647 


395,911 

8 

7 

182 2 

98,31 1,801 


682,241 


179,208 


415,609 

13 

3 

1823 

102,461,879 


694,194 


180,401 


433,537 

15 

8 

1824 

100,810,900 


759,751 


179,454 


466,042 

16 


1825 

114,187,550 


l 851,370 


208,377 


485,014 

8 

9 

1826 

110,102,643 


705,61.5 


201 ,790 


467,069 

12 

1 

1827 

114,939,378 


713,655 


226,277 


487,318 

3 

4 

1828 

117 ,342,157 


748,293 


270,263 


497,770 

2 

9 

182 9 

i 15,156,808 

— 

746,032 

— 

303,683 

— 

489,059 

1 

9 


Candle, Sale or Auction by Inch of, is when a small piece of candle being lighted, the 
bystanders are allowed to bid for the merchandise that is selling : but the moment the 
candle is out, the commodity is adjudged to the last bidder. 

CANELLA ALBA (Fr. Canelle blanche ; Ger. JVeisser Zimmet ; It. Candlabianca ; 
Sp. Canella blanca ; Lat. Canella alba'), the inner bark of the Canella alba, a tree growing 
in the West Indies. It is brought to this country packed in casks and cases, in long 
pieces, some rolled in quills and others flat ; the quilled sort is considerably thicker than 
cinnamon, and the flat nearly ^ of an inch in thickness. The quilled pieces are yellow 
on both sides ; the flat pieces are yellow on the outside and pale brown within. The 
odour of both kinds, when fresh broken, is aromatic, something like a mixture of cloves 
and cinnamon ; and the taste slightly bitter, and extremely warm and pungent. 

CANES. See Bamboo, Rattans. 

CANNON, CANNONS (Du. Kanonen ; Fr. Canons; Ger. Kanonen ; It. Caiinoni ; 
Pol. Dziala ; Por. Canhoes ; Rus. Puschhi ; Sp. Canaries; Sw. Kanon ), a kind of long 
hollow engines for throwing iron, lead, or stone balls by the force of gunpowder. They 
are commonly made of iron, but frequently also of a mixture of copper, tin, and brass. 
They are either cast hollow, or solid and then bored; those made in the latter way 
being very superior. Brass cannons, or cannons made of mixed metal, are said not to 
be so well calculated for bard service, or quick and continued firing, as those made of 
iron. The proportions of the ingredients used in making the former do not differ 
materially in different countries, though they rarely coincide. To 240 lbs. of metal fit 
for casting, we commonly put 68 lbs. of copper, 52 lbs. of brass, and 12 lbs. of tin. To 
4,200 lbs. of metal fit for casting, the Germans put 3,687j\ lbs. of copper, 204{41bs. of 
brass, and 3 07j(f lbs. of tin. Others, again, use lOO lbs. of copper, 6 lbs. of brass, and 
9 lbs. of tin ; and others, lOO lbs. of copper, 10 pounds of brass, and 15 lbs. of tin. 

It seems to be the general opinion that cannon were first made use of in 1336 or 
1338 ; but Don Antonio de Capmany has produced some statements, which render it 
almost certain that some sort of artillery was used by the Moors in Spain so early as 
1312. — ( Questiones Criticas, p. 181, &c.) Cannons were certainly used by the English 
in 1347 at the siege of Calaidjfcind by the Venetians at Chioggia in 1366, and in their 
wars with the Genoese in 1379 and 1380. The Turks employed them at the sieges of 
Constantinople, in 1394 and 1453. When first introduced, they were for the most part 
very heavy and unwieldy, and threw balls of an enormous size : they were, however, 
owing to their frequently bursting, about as dangerous to those using them as to their 
opponents. There is a valuable article on the construction and history of cannons in 
Rees's Cyclopedia ; but it was published previously to the appearance of Capmany’s work 
referred to above. 

CANT1IARIDES, or SPANISH FLY (Fr. Cantharides, Mouches cTEspagne ; 
Ger. Spanische Fliegen ; It. Cantarelle ; Lat. Cantharis ; lius. Hischpanskie muchi ; 
Sp. Cantaridas). This insect is found on a variety of shrubs in Spain, Italy, France, 
&c. Those used in this country are imported partly from Sicily, but principally from 
Astracan, packed in casks and small chests. The best are of a lively fresh colour, a 
small size, and not mouldy. They are frequently adulterated with the Melolontha vitis; 
but this is distinguishable by its form, which is squarer than the cantharis, and by its 
black feet. If- they be properly dried and protected from the air, they may be kept for 
a very long period. — ( Thomson's Dispensatory. ) 

CANTON, one of the greatest emporiums in the East, ranking, as a port of trade, 
either before, or immediately after, Calcutta, in the province of Quantong, in China ; 
being, previously to 1843, the only place in that empire open by authority to European 
traders : lat. 23° 7' lO'' N., Ion. 113° 14' E. 
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Canton stands on the eastern bank of the Pekiang River, which flows from the in- 
terior in a navigable stream of SOO miles to this city, where it is rather broader than 
the Thames at -London Bridge ; falling, after an additional course of 80 miles, into 
the southern sea of China. Near its junction with the sea, it is called by foreigners 
Bocca Tigris. The town is surrounded by a thick wall, partly of stone and partly 
of brick, and is divided into 2 parts by another wall running east and west. The 
northern division is called the Old, and the southern the New City. In the old 
city is the Mantchou or Tartar general, with a garrison of Mantchou troops under 
his command. The lieutenant-governor or Fooyuen’s office is also in the old city, but 
the governor and IIoppo (principal customs officer) reside in the new city, not far from 
the river. 

All foreign commerce is conducted in the south-west suburb, where the foreign fac- 
tories are situated; and which, with the other suburbs, is probably not less populous 
than the city itself. The residence of Kuropeans is confined to a very small space, on 
the banks of the river ; which might, however, be as pleasant as a crowded mercantile 
place can well be, were it not for the great number of small dwelling boats , which cover 
the face of the river. The people who occupy the larger portion of these boats are said 
to have come originally from the south ; and being a foreign and despised race, were not, 
at first, allowed to dwell on shore ; but most of the distinctions between them and the 
rest of ths people have been abolished. 

Although Canton is situated nearly in the same parrallel of latitude as Calcutta, there 
is a considerable difference in their temperature ; the former being much the coolest, and 
requiring fires during the winter months. The streets are very narrow, paved with 
little round stones, and flagged close to the sides of the houses. The front of every 
house is a shop, and those of particular streets are laid out for the supply of strangers. 
China-street is appropriated to Kuropeans ; and here the productions of almost every 
part of the globe are to be found. One of the shopkeepers is always to be found sitting 
on the counter, writing with a camel’s hair brush, or calculating with his swanpan, on 
which instrument a Chinese will perform operations in numbers with as much celerity as 
the most expert European arithmetician. This part of Canton being much frequented 
by the seamen, every artifice is used by the Chinese retailers to attract their attention ; 
each of them having an Knglish name ft) r himself painted on the outside of his shop, be- 
sides a number of advertisements composed for them by the sailors in their own peculiar 
idiom. The latter, it may be supposed, are often duped by their Chinese friends, who 
have, in general, picked up a few sea phrases, by which the seamen -are induced to enter 
their shops : but they suit each other extremely well ; as the Chinese dealers possess an 
imperturbable command of temper, laugh heartily at their jokes without understanding 
them, and hmnour the seamen in all their sallies. 

Ships only ascend the river as far as Whampoa, about 15 miles below Canton ; load- 
ing and unloading by means of native boats. 

The Chinese, considered as traders, are eminently active, persevering, and intelligent. 
They are, in fact, a highly commercial people ; and the notion that was once very gene- 
rally entertained, of their being peculiarly characterised by a contempt of commerce and 
of strangers, is as utterly unfounded as any notion can possibly be. Business is transacted 
at Canton with great despatch ; and nowhere in the world may cargoes be sold and 
bought, loaded and unloaded, with more business-like speed and activity. 

Provisions and refreshments of all sorts are abundant ^fn Canton, and, in general, of an 
excellent quality ; nor is the price exorbitant. Every description of them, dead and 
alive, is sold by weight. It is a curious fact, that the Chinese make no use of milk, either 
in its liquid state, or in the shape of curds, butter, or cheese. Among the delicacies 
of a Chinese market are to be seen horse flesh, dogs, cats, hawks, and owls. The 
country is well supplied with fish from the numerous canals and rivers by which it is 
intersected. 

Foreign Factories. — These extend for a considerable way along the banks of the 
river, at the distance of about 10O yards. They are named, by the Chinese, hongs, 
and resemble long courts, or closes, without a thoroughfare, which generally contain 
4 or 5 separate houses. They are built on a broad quay, and have a parade in 
front. This promenade is railed in, and is generally called Respondentia Walk ; and 
here the European merchants, commanders, and officers of the ships meet after dinner 
and enjoy the cool of the evening. The English hong, or factory, far surpasses the others 
in elegance and extent. This, with the American and Dutch hongs, are the only 
ones that keep their national flags flying. The neighbourhood of the factories is occupied 
with warehouses for the reception of European goods, or of Chinese productions, until 
they are shipped. In 1822, during a dreadful conflagration that took place at Canton, 
the British factories and above 1 0,000 other houses were destroyed ; on which occa- 
sion the East India Company’s loss was estimated at 500,000/. sterling, three fifths in 
woollens. 

o, 3 
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For\he space of 4 or .5 miles opposite to Canton, the river resembles an extensive 
floating city, consisting of boats and vessels ranged parallel to each other, leaving a narrow 
passage for others to pass and repass. In these the owners reside with their families ; 
\he latter rarely visiting the shore. 

All the business at Canton with Europeans is transacted in a jargon of the English 
language. The sounds of such letters as B, D, R, and X, are unknown in China. 
Instead of these they substitute some other letter, such as L for It, which occasions a 
Chinese dealer in rice to offer for sale in English a rather unmarketable commodity. 
The name mandarin is unknown among the Chinese ; the word used by them to 
denote a person in authority being guan. Mandarin is a Portuguese word derived from 
the verb nrnndar , to command. — ( Hamilton's East India Gazetteer ; Milburn's Orient. 
Commerce; Companion to Anglo- Chinese Calendar, §*c. ) 

Trade with China. Treaty of 1 842. — The only real difficulty in trading with China 
originates in the despotism, pride, and jealousy of the government, and in the general 
corruption of its officers. The former affects to treat all foreigners with contempt, and 
is always exposing them to insult ; while the latter endeavour to multiply and enforce 
vexatious regulations and demands, that they may profit by the douceurs given for their 
evasion. We submitted, with exemplary forbearance, for a lengthened period, to every 
petty indignity the Chinese government chose to inflict; but the proceedings connected 
with the seizure and destruction, in 1839, of the opium belonging to British subjects — 
(see Opium), led to hostilities between this country and China; and these, as every one 
knows, have been productive of events that will have a powerful influence over the future 
intercourse of Englishmen, and of foreigners generally, with the Chinese. It is due 
to the latter to state, that though they were uniformly defeated, how superior soever in 
respect of numbers, they evinced no want of courage ; and there can be no doubt that 
their ill-si»ccess proceeded principally from their ignorance of military affairs, and the 
extreme inferiority of their firearms and artillery. 

The following are the principal provisions in the treaty signed by Sir Henry Pottinger 
and the Chinese commissioners on the 29th of August, 1842 : 

“ China to pay 21,000,000 dollars in the course of the present and three succeeding years. 

“The ports of Canton, Amoy, Foo-chow.foo, Ningpo, and Shanghai to be thrown open to British 
merchants ; consular officers to be appointed to reside in them ; and regular and just tariffs of import 
and export (as well as inland transit) duties to be established and published. 

“ The island of Hong Kong to be ceded in perpetuity to her Britannic Majesty, her heirs and suc- 
cessors. 

“ All subjects of m»r Britannic Majesty (whether natives of Europe or India) who may be confined in 
any part of the Chinese empire to be unconditionally released. 

“ An act of full and entire amnesty to be published by the Emperor, under his imperial sign manual 
and seal to all Chinese subjects, on account of their having held service or intercourse with, or resided 
under, the British government or its officers. 

“ Correspondence to be conducted on terms of perfect equality amongst the officers of both govern- 
ments. 

“ On the Emperor’s assent being received to this treaty, and the payment of the first instalment, 
6,000,000 dollars, her Britannic Majesty’s forces to retire from Nanking and the Grand Canal, and the 
military posts at Chinhai to be also withdrawn ; but the islands of Chusati and Kolangsoo are to be held 
until the money payments and the arrangements for opening the ports be completed.” 

In the course of the present year (1843), a proclamation was issued, prohibiting, conformably to the 
stipulations in the above treaty, British subjects from resorting, for the purposes of trade and com- 
merce, to any other ports in the dominions' of the Emperor of China, than those of Canton, Amoy, 
Foo-chow-foo, Ningpo, and Shanghai, or than may be in the occupation of her Majesty’s forces. Any 
persons committing a breach or violation of this direction are, upon conviction in any of her Majesty’s 
courts of record or Vice- Admiralty, liable to a penalty, not exceeding 100/., or to imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding 3 months, at the discretion of the court. 

It will be seen from the subjoined documents that the principal stipulations in this 
treaty have since been very fully carried into effect. The tariff of import and export 
duties, framed in compliance with the clause to that effect in the treaty, appears to be 
bottomed on fair and liberal principles ; and the superintendent has pledged himself 
that it shall, in as far as .the British government is concerned, be honestly acted upon. 

Proclamation Sir H. Pottinger, Bart., G.C.B., her British Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, &c. Ac. in 

China, has the satisfaction to announce, for the general information and guidance of all subjects of her 
Majesty, that he has concluded and sealed with tne High Commissioner appointed by his Imperial Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of China to trgat with him, a commercial treaty stipulated for in the definitive treaty 
of peace signed at Nanking on the 29th day of August, 1842, and the ratifications of which definitive treaty 
of peace have been lately exchanged under the sign manual and seals of her Majesty the Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland, ana his Majesty the Emperor of China. Her Britannic Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, 
&c. now publishes the export and import tariff and the regulation of trade which have been, after the 
most searching scrutiny and examination fixed and finally agreed upon, and which tariff and regulations 
of trade are to be promulgated in Chinese simultaneously with the proclamation, accompanied by a pro-' 
clamation on the part of the Imperial Commissioners, &c. Her Britannic Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, See. 
trusts that the provisions of the commercial treaty will be found in practice mutually advantageous, bene- 
ficial, and just, as regards the interest, honour, and future augmented prosperity of the governments of 
the two contracting empires and their subjects, and his Excellency most solemnly and urgently calls upon 
all subjects of the British crown, individually and collectively, by their allegiance to their sovereign, by 
their duty to their country, and by their own personal reputation, respect, and good name, and by the 
integrity and honesty which is due from all men to the Imperial rights of the Emperor of China, not 
onlv to strictly conform and act up to the sAid provisions of the commercial treaty, but to spurn, decry, 
and make known to the world any base, unprincipled, and traitorous overtures which they, or their agents. 
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or employs, may receive from, or which may be in any shape made to them by any subject of China, 
whether officially connected with the government or not, for entering into any collusion or schema for the 
purpose of evading or acting in contumacy of the said provisions of the commercial treaty. 

Her Britannic Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, <&c. will not allow himself to anticipate or suppose that the 
appeal which he makes to all her Majesty’s subjects will be unheeded or overlooked, by even a single 
individual ; but, at the same time, it is his duty, in the responsible and unprecedented situation in which 
he has been placed by the course of events, to distinctly intimate that he is determined, by every means at 
his disposal, to see the provisions of the commercial treaty fulfilled by all who choose to engage in future 
in commerce with China, and that in any case where he may receive well-grounded representations from 
her Majesty’s consuls, or from the Chinese authorities, that such provisions of the Commercial Treuty 
have been evaded, or have been attempted to be so, he will adopt the most stringent and decisive measure 
against the offending parties ; and where his present power may not fully authorise and sanction such a 
measure as may seem to him fitting, he will respectfully trust that the Legislature of Great Britain will 
hold him indemnified for adopting them in an emergency directly compromising the national honour, dig- 
nity, and good faith in the estimation of the government of China and in the eyes of all other nations. 

Dated at the Government House at Victoria, Hong Kong, this 22nd day of July, 1843.” 

(Signed) Henry Pottingbr. 

General Regulations under which the British Trade is to he conducted at the Five Forts of Canton , 
Amoy, Foo-chow-foo , Nt'ngpo, and Shanghai. 

1. Pilots Whenever a British merchantman shall arrive off the five ports opened to trade, viz.: 

Canton, Foo-chow-foo, Amoy, Ningpo, or Shanghai, pilots shall be allowed to take her immediately 
into port; and in like manner when such British ship shall have settled all legal duticB and charges, and 
is about to return home, pilots shall be immediately granted to take her out to sea, without any stop- 
page or delay. Begarding the remuneration to be given these pilots, that will be equitably settled by 
the British Consul appointed to each particular port, who will determine it with due reference to the dis- 
tance gone over, the risk run. See. # 

2. Custom-house Guards. — The Chinese Superintendent of Customs at each port will adopt the 
means that ho may judge most proper to prevent the revenue suffering by fraud or smuggling. When- 
ever the pilot shall have brought any British merchantman into port, the superintendent of customs will 
depute one or two trusty custom-house officers, whose duty it will be to watch against frauds on the re- 
venue. These will either live in a boat of their own, or stay on board the English ship, as may best suit 
their convenience. Their food and expenses will be supplied them from day to day from the custom- 
house, and they may not exact any fee whatever from either the commander or consignee. Should they 
violate this regulation, they shall be punished proportionately to the amount so exacted. 

3. Masters of Ships reporting themselves on Arrival. — Whenever a British vessel shall have cast anchor 
at any one of the above-named ports, the captain will, within four-and-twenty hours after arrival, proceed 
to the British consulate and depositing ship’s papers, bills of lading, manliest, &c-, in the hands of the 
consul ; failing to do which he will subject himself to a penalty of 200 dollars. For presenting a false 
manifest the penalty will he 500 dollars. For breaking bulk and commencing to discharge before due 
permission shall be obtained, the penalty will be 500 dollars and confiscation of the goods so discharged. 
The consul, having taken possession of the ship's papers, will immediately semi a written communication 
to the superintendent of customs, specifying the register tonnage of the ship, and particulars of the 
cargo she has on board ; all of which being done in due form, permission will then be given to discharge, 
and the duties levied as provided for in the tariff. 

4. Commercial Dealings between English and China Merchants. — It having been stipulated that En- 
glish merchants may trade with whatever native merchants they please, should any Chinese merchant 
fraudulently abscond or incur debts which lie is unable to discharge, the Chinese authorities, upon com- 
plaint being made thereof, will of course do their utmost to bring the offender to justice ; it must, however, 
be distinctly understood that if the defaulter really cannot be found, or be dead or bankrupt, and there 
bo not wherewithal to pay, the English merchants may not appeal to the former customs of the Hong 
merchants paying for one another, and can no longer expect to nave their losses made good to them. 

5. Tonnage Dues. — Every English merchantman, on entering any one of the above-mentioned five 
ports, shall pay tonnage dues at the rate of five mace per register ton, in full of all charges. The fees 
formerly levied on entry and departure, of every description, are henceforth abolished. 

fi. Import and Export Duties Goods, whether imported into or exported from any one of the 

above-mentioned five ports, are thenceforward to be taxed according to the tariff as now fixed and agreed, 
upon, and no further sums are to be levied beyond those which are specified in the tariff. All duties in- 
curred by an English merchant vessel, whether on goods imported or in the shape of tonnage dues, must 
first be paid up in full, which done, the superintendent of customs will grant port clearance, and this 
being shown to the British consul, he will thereupon return the ship’s papers and permit the vessel to 
depart. 

7. Examination qf the Goods at the Custom-house. — Every Enghsh merchant having cargo to load or 
discharge, must give due iutimation thereof, and hand particulars of the same to the consul, who will 
immediately despatch a recognised linguist of his own establishment to communicate the particulars to 
the superintendent of customs that the goods may be examined, and neither party subjected to loss. 
The English merchant must have a properlv qualified person on the spot, to attend to his interests when 
his goods are being examined for duty ; otherwise, should there be complaints, these cannot be attended 
to. Regarding such goods as are subject by the tariff to an ad valorem duty, if the English merchant 
cannot agree with the Chinese officer infixing a value, then each party shall call two or three merchants 
to look at the goods, and. the highest price at which any of these merchants would be willing to purchase 
shall be assumed as the value of the goods. To fix the tare on any article, such as tea; if the English 
merchant cannot agree with the custom-house officer, then each party shall choose so many chests out 
of every 100, which, being first weighed in gross, shall afterwards be tared, and the average tare upon 
these snail be assumed as the tare upon the whole, and upon this principle shall the tftre be fixed upon 
all other goods in packages. If there should still be any disputed points which cannot be settled, the 
English merchant may appeal to the consul, who will communicate the particulars of the case to the 
superintendent of customs, that it may be equitably arranged. But* the appeal must bo made on the 
same day, or it will not be regarded. While such points are still open, the superintendent of customs 
will delay to insert the same In his books, thus affording an opportunity that the merits of the case may 
be duly tried and sifted. 

8. Manner qf paying the Duties. — It is herein-before provided, that every English vessel that enters 
any one of the five ports, shall pay all duties and tonnage dues before she be permitted to depart. The 
superintendent of customs will select certain shroffs, or banking establishments of known stability, to 
whom he will give licences authorising them to receive duties from the Cnglish merchants on behalf of 
government, and the receipts of these shroffs for any money paid them shall be considered as a govern- 
ment voucher. In the paying of these duties, different kinds of foreign money may be made use of } but 
as foreign money is not of equal purity with sycee silver, the English consuls appointed to the different 
ports will, according to time, place, and circumstances, arrange with the superintendent of customs at 
each port, what coins may be taken in payment, and what per centage maybe necessary to make them 
equal to staudard or pure silver. 

9. Weights and Measures . — Sets of balance-yards for the weighing of goods, of money weights, and of 
measures, prepared in exact conformity to those hitherto in use at the custom-house of Canton, nnddulv 
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stamped and sealed In proof thereof, will be kept in possession of the superintendent of customs, and also 
at the British consulate, at each of the five ports, and these shall be the standard by which all duties 
shall be charged, and all sums paid to government. In case of any dispute arising between British 
merchants and the Chinese officers of customs regarding the weights or measures of goods, reference 
shall be made to these standards, and disputes decided accordingly. 

10. Lighten or Cargo Boats . — Whenever an English merchant shall have to load or discharge cargo, 
he may hiro whatever kit. d of lighter or cargo boat he pleases, and the sum to be paid for such boat can 
be settled between the pvrties themselves, without the interference of government. The number of 
these boats shall not be limited, nor shall a monopoly of them be granted to any parties. If any smuggling 
take place in them, the offenders will, of course, be punished according to law. Should any of these boat 
people, while engaged in conveying goods for English merchants, fraudulently abscond with the property, 
the Chinese authorities will do their best -to apprehend them ; but, at the same time, the English mer- 
chants must take every due precaution for the safety of their goods. 

11. Transhipment of Goods. — No English merchant ships may tranship goods without special permis- 

sion ; should any urgent case happen where transhipment is necessary, the circumstances must first be 
submitted to the consul, who will give a certificate to that effect, and the superintendent of customs will 
send a special officer to be present at the transhipment. If any one presumes to tranship without such 
permission being asked for and^obtained, the whole of the goods so illicitly transhipped will be con- 
fiscated. - 

12. Subordinate Consular Officers . — At any place selected for the anchorage of the English merchant 
ships, there may be appointed subordinate consular officers of approved good conduct to exercise due 
control over the seamen and others. He must exert himself to prevent quarrels between the English 
seamen and the natives, this being of the utmost importance. Should any thing of the kind unfortunately 
take place, he will in the like manner do his best to arrange it amicably. When sailors go on shore to 
walk, officers shall be required to accompany them ; and should disturbances take place, such officers 
will be held responsible. The Chinese officers may not impede natives from coming alongside the ships 
to sell clothes or other necessaries to the sailors living on board. 

13. Disputes between British Subjects and Chinese Whenever a British subject has reason to com- 

plain of a Chinese, he must proceed to the consulate and state his grievance. The consul will thereupon 
inquire into the merits of tiie case, and do his utmost to arrange it amicably. In likemanner, if a Chinese 
have reason to complain or a British subject, he shall no less listen to his complaint, and endeavour to 
settle it in a friendly manner. If an English merchant have occasion to address the Chinese authorities, 
he shall send such address through the consul, who will sec that the language is becoming, and if other- 
wise, will direct it to be changed, or will refuse to convey the address. If, unfortunately, any disputes 
take place of such a nature that the consul cannot arrange them amicably, then ho shall request the as- 
sistance of a Chinese officer, that they may together examine into the merits of the case, and decide It 
equitably. Regarding the punishment of English criminals, the English government will enact the laws 
necessary to attain that end, and the consul will he empowered to put them in force ; and regarding the 
punishment of Chinese criminals, these will be tried and punished by their own laws, in the way provided 
for by.the correspondence which took place at Nanking after the concluding of the peace. 

14. British Government Cruisers anchoring within the Ports An English government crulzcr will 

anchor within each of the five ports, that the consul may have the means of better restraining sailors 
and others, and preventing disturbances. But these government cruizers arc not to be put upon the 
same footing as merchant vessels, for as they bring no merchandise, and do not come to trade, they will 
of course pay neither dues nor charges. The resident consul w ill keep the superintendent of customs 
duly informed of the arrival and departure of such government cruizers, that he may take his measures 
accordingly. 

lft. On the Security to be given for British Merchant Vessels. — It has hitherto been the custom, when 
on English vessel entered the port of Canton, that a Chinese Hong merchant stood security for her, and 
all duties and charges were paid through such security merchant. But these security merchants being 
now done away with, it is understood that the British consul w ill henceforth be security for all British 
merchant ships entering into any of the Chinese ports. 

Govci-nment Notification. — With reference to the preceding proclamation, it is hereby notified that 
the new system of trade will commence at Canton on the 1st day of the 7th month of the present Chinese 
year (27th July, 1843), and that from that day the Hong merchants' monopoly and Consoo charges will 
cease and terminate. ' 

The other four ports of Amoy, Foo-chow-foo, Ningpo, Shanghai, which agreeably tothe treaty of Nanking 
are to be resorted to by British merchant vessels, cannot be declared to be opened for that purpose until 
an imperial edict to that effect shall be received from the cabinet of Pekin. This edict Is expected to 
reach Canton early in the month of September, An immediate public notice will be given of the arrival. 
In the interim, measures will be taken for the appointment of consular officers, and their establishment, 
to the port in question, in order that no unnecessary delay may take place in the commencement of trade 
at them, and merchants may make their arrangements accordingly. 

The following extracts from instructions addressed to Mr. Lay, officiating consul at Canton, are pub- 
lished for general information, and her Majesty’s chief superintendent of trade enjoin* every one con- 
cerned to pay implicit obedience to them t — 

“ You will see from the enclosed notification, that you are for the present relievod from the exercise 
of your consular judicial functions ; and in the event of letters or petitions (in English or Chinese) re- 
ferring to disputes, or containing complaints, being presentea to you, you will (unless they should be of 
the most trivial and easily-adjusted nature) write upon them * referred to the assistant superintendent, 
fiC..* and sign your name. 

“ You will 'hold the masters of all vesselsresponsible to you, for the orderly and peaceable behaviour 
of their boats* crews, or any other persons’ belonging to tneir respective ships, who may visit Canton ; 
and no * liberty men ’ are to go up to that city without your previous permission, obtained in writing 
in answer to an application, specifying the number (of the propriety of which you are to consider yourself 
the judge), and distinctly promising and stating that an officer will accompany such liberty men, to look 
after and control the seamen or lascars, at the case may be. 

“ In any instance where you may discover that seamen or others are at Canton on liberty, without 
your permission, and the previous stipulations (above adverted to) having been complied with, you will 
request the commander of her Majesty’s ship, which will be stationed at Whampoa, to support your au- 
thority; to have the seamen or others forthwith sent back to their ships, and you will report the cir- 
cumstance to me. that I may adopt such further steps as the case may call for. You will at the same 
time intimate to the master, owner, or consignee, of the vessel from which the seamen or others un- 
authorisedly come, that all expenses attending the removal of the seamen or others from Canton, will 
be charged to the ship to which they belong, and will be recovered before she is allowed to sail. 

44 In cases of petty frays or assaults, or riotous and drunken conduct (unattended, however, with any 
marked degree of violence), in which you may be of opinion that the ends of justice will be obtained, 
and a sufficient example will be made, by fining the offender any sum not exceeding 10 dollars, or con- 
fining him for a period not exceeding five days, you have my authority to summarily decide in such cases, 
without even recording the evidence, merely making a memorandum of the fact, in a book to bo kept for 
the purpose : but, in all cases where you may consider the offence to call for more serious notice, you 
will, with the assistance of the captain of her Majesty’s ship, have the offender placed in confinement 
until a formal investigation can be held, and for which 1 will arrange on hearing the particulars from you. 
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Should you obtain positive and inconcrovertible proof, that any British merchant ship on the river 
has been, or is, engaged in smuggling, or evading the payment of the just dues of the Chinese govern* 
ment, as laid down in the Tariff and regulation of trade, you will take immediate measures for intimating 
the same to the Chinese high officers, and officers of customs, in order that they may, if they think proper, 
put a stop to such vessel either landing or shipping further cargo, as the case may be , and you will like* 
wise apprise the master, owner, or consignee of such ship of the steps you have taken, and will acquaint 
them that any attempt to carry on their smuggling practices, or to trade in any shape, by force, in oppo- 
sition to the wishes and directions of the Chinese authorities, will oblige me to have such 6hip removed 
from the river 

I annex a table of consular fees which you are to levy, and which are to form a fund for the present, 
to be subject to such instructions as may be hereafter leceived from her Majesty’s government. 

(By order) G A Malcolm, Sec. of Legation. 

Dated at Government- House, at Victoria, Hong-Kong, this 22d day July, 1843. 


Tariff of Duties on Exports from and Imports into China, established in pursuance of the above Treaty, 
in Chinese and Mercantile Currency (Dollars and Cents), reduced^into their equivalent Rates in ster- 
ling Money, according to English Weights and Measures ^ 

We are indebted for thU valuable Table to W Tate, Esq , author of the Modern Cambist, an accurate and useful publication, by 
wluch we hare profited on many occasions 
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Per 

Chinese 

Mer Cur 

Per 

Sterling j 






T M G C 

D C. 


s 

d 

Alum 

- 

- 


picul 

0 10 0 

14 

ton 

11 

2 61 

Aniseed 

- 

- 


— * 

0H0 

70 

cwt 

2 

9 65 

oil 





6 0 0 0 

6 94 

lb 

0 

3 00 

Arsenic 





0 7 5 0 

1 04 

cwt 

4 

2 47 

Bamboo screen*, and bamboo ware of all kinds 




0 2 0 0 

28 


I 

1 46 

Bangles, or glass armlets 




— 

0 5 0 0 

70 



2 

9 65 

Brass leaf 





1 5 U 0 

2 10 

lb 

O 

0 90 

Building materials 




— 

Duty free 



Bone and horn ware 




— 

10 0 0 

1 40 

cwt 

5 

7 30 

( amphor - 





15 0 0 

2 10 


8 

4 95 

Canes of all kinds 




1,000 

0 5 0 0 

70 

1,000 

3 

4 06 

Caporr cutchery 




picul 

0 3 0 0 

42 

cwt 

1 

8 re 

Cassia - • 





0 7 5 0 

1 05 


4 

2 47 

buds 






10 0 0 

1 40 


5 

7 30 

Oil 




— 

5 0 0 0 

C 94 

lb 

0 

3 00 

China Toot - 






0 2 0 0 

28 

cwt 

1 

1 46 

China ware of all kinds 




— 

0 5 0 0 

70 



2 

JL65 

Clothes, ready mide 




S*S 

0 5 0 0 

70 

_ 

2 


t opper ware, pewter ware, &c 




— 

0 5 0 0 

70 



2 

Coral# (or false coral) 




— 

0 5 0 0 

70 

lb 

0 

0-30 

Crackers and fireworks of all kinds 




0 7 5 0 

1 05 

_ 

0 

0 45 

Culiebs 

• 





15 0 0 

2 10 

cwt 

8 

4 95 

Fans (as feather fans, Sec ) 

• 





10 0 0 

1 40 

lb 

0 

0 60 

Furniture of all kuuln 

_ 



_ 

0 2 0 0 

28 

cwt. 

1 

1 46 

Galangal 






0 10 0 

14 



0 

6 73 

Gamboge 

• 



— 

2 0 0 0 

2 78 



11 

2 61 

Class and glass ware of all kinds 



— 

0 5 0 0 

70 

— 

2 

9 63 

Glass beads - 





0 5 0 0 

70 


2 

965 

Glut* (as fish glue, &c 1 



• 


0 5 0 0 

70 


2 

965 

Grass cloth of all kinds 





10 0 0 

1 40 


5 

730 

Hartal 1 






0 5 0 0 

70 


2 

9 65 

Ivory ware of all kinds - 



. 

_ 

5 0 0 0 

6 94 

lb 

0 

300 

Klttysols, or paper umbrellas 




— 

0 5 0 0 

70 

cwt 

2 

9 65 

Lacouered ware ot all kinds 
Lead, white - 




— 

10 0 0 

1 40 


5 

7 30 





0 2 5 0 

35 


1 

4 82 

reel 




— 

t) 5 0 0 

70 



2 

9 65 

Marble slabs 





0 2 0 0 

28 



1 

1 46 

Mats (straw, rattan, bamboo, &c ) 



— 

0 2 0 0 

28 



1 

1 46 

Mother o’ pearl ware - 




— 

10 0 0 

1 40 

lb 

0 

060 

Musk 




catty 

0 5 0 0 

*70 


0 

1 87 

Nankeens and cotton cloth of all kinds 



picul 

10 0 0 

1 40 

cwt 

5 

7 30 

Pictures, viz large paintings 




each 

O I 0 0 

14 

each 

0 

8 01 

rice paper pictures 

Paper fans 

: 



100 

picul 

0 10 0 

0 5 0 0 

14 

70 

100 

lb 

0 

0 

8 01 

0 30 

Paper of all kinds 

• 



— 

0 5 0 0 

•70 

cwt 

2 

9 65 

Pearls (false) 

Preserves did sweetmeats of al 




_ 

0 5 0 0 

70 

lb 

0 

0 30 

kinds 



— 

0 5 0 0 

•70 

_ 

0 

0 30 

Rattan work of all kinds 




— 

0 2 0 0 

28 

cwt. 

1 

1 46 

Rhubarb 





10 0 0 

1 40 

lb 

0 

060 

Silk, raw, whether Chekiang, 

Canton, 

or elsewhere 

, all 







kinds 




— 

10 0 0 0 

13 89 

__ 

0 

6 01 

coarse, or refuse of silk 

• 



— - 

2 5 0 0 

3 47 


0 

1 50 

organ vine of all kinds 
ribbons, threid, &c - 

m 




10 0 0 0 

13 89 


0 

6-01 




_ 

10 0 0 0 

13 89 


o 

6 01 

piece goods of all kinds, as silks, satins 

pongees, velvets. 






7 01 

cranes, lutestrings. Sec - 

a fl — The additional duty of so much per piece. 

“ 

12 0 0 0 

16 67 

“ 

0 

hitherto levied, to be henceforth abolished 


1 






Silk and cotton mixtures, silk and woollen mixtures. 

and 







goods of such class 





3 0 0 0 

4 17 


0 

1 80 

Shoes and boots, leather, satin, 

or otherwise • 



0 2 0 0 

28 

cwt 

1 

1*46 

Sandalwood ware 





1 0 0 0 

1 40 

lb 

0 

060 

Soy 

Silver ware and gold war* 
Sugar, white ana brown 


. 



0 4 0 0 

56 


0 

0*24 


• 


— 

10400 

13 89 

oz Troy 

0 

0*41 




ew 

0x60 

33 

cwt 

1 

4 88 

Sugarcandy of all kinds 


• 


— 

0 3 6 0 

*49 


1 

11 55 

Tinfoil 


s. 


— 

0 5 0 0 

•70 


8 

9 65 

Tea 





2 5 0 0 

3 47 

lb. 

0 

1*50 

Tobacco of all kinds 




_ 

0 2 0 0 

£8 


0 

0 12 

Turmeric 




_ 

0 2 0 0 

*28 

cwt. 

1 

1 46 

Tortoiseshell ware 




— 

10 0 0 0 

13 89 

lb. 

0 

6 01 

Tranks of leather 


• 



0 2 0 0 

*28 

cwt. 

1 

1 46 

Treasure (coin of all kinds) 


. 


_ 

Duty free. 


Vermillion - 


- 

• 

— 

3 0 0 0 

4 17 

lb. 

0 

1 80 

Articles unenumerated in this tariff to pay 5 per cent 

ad valorem 
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A ssafcetlda - 



. 

picul 

10 0 0 

1 40 

cwt. 

a 

7 80 

Bees* wax - 
Betel nut 

* 


- 

“ 

10 0 0 

0 15 0 

1 40 

81 

— 

3 

0 

7 30 
10*09 

BJche de mar, first quality, or black 




0 8 0 0 

1 12 


4 

5 84 

second quality, or white 




— 

0 2 0 0 

•28 


1 

1 46 

Birds* nests, first quality, or dean 


-1 


5 0 0 0 

6 94 

lb. 

1 0 

800 





;q5] 
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IMPORTS — e« mHmti. 

Per 

Chinese. 

Mer. Cur. 

For 

Stems* | 


picul. 

T.M.C.C. 

D. C. 


t. 

d. 

Birds* nests, second quality, or Rood middling * 

2 5 0 0 

3*47 

cwt. . 

0 

1-50 

third quality, or uncleaned - 

Camphor (Malay), first quality, or dean 
" second quality, or refuse - 

Cloves, first quality, or picked - r - 

catty. 

picul. 

10 0 0 

0 5 0 0 
15 0 0 

*70 

1*40 

'70 

2-10 

- 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0*30 

0*09 

6*04 

0-90 

, 

0 5 0-0 • 

5 per cent. 

0 5 0 0 

5 0 0 0 

*70 

sd valorem. 

•70 

6-94 

~~ 

0 

0*30 

Clocks, watches, spy-glasses, all kinds of writing desks, 
dressing boxes, cutlery, perftimery, Ac. - 
Canvas, 30 to 40 yards long, 24 to 31 in. wide 

Cochineal - 

piece. 

picul. 

piece. 

lb. 

3 

0 

406 

300 


100 

0 5 0 0 

•70 

100 

3 

4-06 

beads .... - 

picul. 

10 0 0 0 

13-89 

lb. 

o 

6-01 


— 

0 4 0 0 

•56 

cwt. 

2 

292 

Cotton manufactures, viz. : — . 

long Cloths, white, 30 to 10 yrds. long, 30 to 36 in. wide 

piece. 

0 15 0 

0 15 0 

•21 

*21 

piece. 

1 

001 

0-01 


— 

— » 


grey or unbleached cottons, viz., long clttfu, domestics. 



*14 



801 

See.. 30 to 40 yards long, 28 to 40 fn. wide 

— 

0 10 0 

— 

0 

grej twilled cottons, 30 to 40 yards long, 28 to 40 in. 

_ 

0 10 0 

*14 

_ 

0 

8-01 

chintz and prints of all kinds, 24 to 30 yards long, 26 


0 2 0 0 

*28 







1 

4-02 

handkerchiefs above 1 yard square 

each. 

0 0 15 

•02 

each. - 

0 

1-20 

ditto under 1 yard square - - - 

ginghams, pullicates, dyed cottons, velveteens, silk and 
cotton mixtures, woollen and cotton mixtures, and all 


0 0 10 

*01 

ad valorem. 


0 

0*80 

kinds of fancy goods not in current consumption 

• 

5 per cent. 

1 0 O 0 




yam ami cotton thread ... 

picul. 

1-40 

lb. 

0 

060 

Cow beznar - 

ratty. 

10 0 0 

1*10 


5 

0-09 

Cutch ..... 

picul. 

0 3 0 0 

•42 

cwt. 


8-19 

Elephants' teeth, first quality, whole 

— 

4 0 0 0 

4-55 



22 

5*22 

second quality, broken ... 

— 

2 0 0 0 

2-78 

_ 

11 

2*61 

Fish maws ----- 


15 0 0 

210 


8 

4*95 

Flints ..... 


0 0 5 0 

•07 

ton. 

5 

7*30 

Glass, gloss ware, and crystal ware of oil kinds 

• 

5 per cent. 

0 15 0 

ad valorem. 




Gambier ..... 


•21 


0 

10*09 

Ginseng, first quality .... 



38 0 0 0 

5277 

lb. 


10-83 

second quality, or refuse ... 

Gold and silver thread, first quality, or real - 

— 

3 5 0 0 

4*86 


0 

2*10 

catty. 

0 13 0 

-18 

ox. Troy. 

O 

0*53 

second quality, or imitation 



0 0 3 0 

' *04 



0 

0-12 

Gum Benjamin .... 

picul. 

1 O 0 0 

1-40 

cwt. 

5 

7-30 

ollbanum .... 



0 5 0 0 

•70 

_ 

2 

9-65 

* myrrh ..... 



0 5 0 0 

*70 



2 

9-65 

uunumeratnl - - - 

| IloflPbullocks’ and buffaloes’ ... 
unicorns’ or rhinoceros' ... 

• „ 

10 percent. 

ad valorem. 





2 0 0 0 

2-78 

cwt. 

11 

2-61 


3 0 0 0 

4-17 


16 

9-61 

Linen, fine, as Irish or Scotch, yards long, in. wide 

coarse, or linen and cotton mixtures, silk and linen 

piece. 

0 5 0 0 

■70 

piece. 

3 

4-06 





mixtures, Ac 

• 

5 per cent. 
10 0 0 

ad valorem. 




Mace, or flower of nutmeg ... 

picul. 

1-40 

lb. 

0 

0-60 . 

Mother-n*- pearl shells - 
Metals, viz. : — 

— 

0 2 0 0 

•28 

cwt. 

1 

1-46 

copper, unmanufactured, as in pigs 


10 0 0 

1 40 

ton. 

112 

2-10 

manufactured, as in sheets, rods, Ac. 


15 0 0 

2-10 

_ 

168 

315 

iron, unmanufactured, as in pigs 
manufactured, as in liars, rods, Ac. 

— 

0 10 0 

•14 


11 

2 61 


0 15 0 

•21 

. 

16 

9-91 

lead, in pigs, or unmanufactured 



0 4 0 0 

•56 

— 

44 

10*44 

quicksilver 

— 

3 0 0 0 

417 

lb. 

0 

1-80 

steel, manufactured - - - 


0 4 0 0 

•56 

ton. 

44 

10-44 

tin - 

— 

10 0 0 

1-40 

cwt. 

5 

7*30 

tin plates - 

— 

0 4 0 0 

•56 


2 

2-92 

unenumerated metals ... 

, 

1 0 per cent. 

ad valorem. 




Nutmegs, first quality, or cleaned - - * 

— 

2 0 0 0 

2*78 

lb. 

0 

1-20 

second quality, or uucleaned ... 

— 

10 0 0 

1-40 

_ 

0 

0-60 

Pepper ..... 

— 

0 4 0 0 

■56 


0 

0-24 

Putchuck - 

— 

0 7 5 0 

1-04 

cwt. 

4 

2-47 

Rattans ..... 

Mi 

0 2 0 0 

*28 

_ 

1 

1-46 

Klee, paddy, and grain of all kinds 

* 

Duty free. 

1-40 




Rose maloes .... 

_ 

10 0 0 

— 

5 

7-30 

Saltpetre (to be sold to government agents only) 

— 

0 3 0 0 

•42 

ton. 

33 

7*83 

Shaits* fins, first quality, or white 

second quality, or black ... 

Skins and furs, viz. : — 

— 

10 0 0 

1-40 

cwt. 

5 

7*30 

_ 

0 6 0 0 

•70 

— 

2 

9-65 

cow and ox hides, tanned and untanned 

— 

0 5 0 0 

•70 

lb. 

•o 

0-30 

sea otter skins .... 

each. 

15 0 0 

2*10 

each. 

10 

0*18 

fox skins, large - - - 

— 

0 15 0 

•21 

__ 

1 

001 

•mall ..... 

— 

0 0 7 5 

•10 

— 

0 

600 

tiger, leopard, and marten - 


0 15 0 

•21 


1 

001 

land otter, racoon, and shark skins 

100 

2 0 0 0 

2-78 

100 

13 

4-25 

beaver skins .... 

— 

5 0 0 0 

6 94 

_ 

33 

462 

hare, rabbit, and ermine ... 

_ 

0 5 0 0 

•70 



5 

4-06 

Smalts ..... 

picul. 

4 0 0 0 

5*55 

lb. 

0 

2-40 

Soap ..... 

Stockfish, Ac. .... 

— 

0 5 0 0 

0 4 0 0 

•70 

*66 

cwt. 

2 

2 

9-65 

2*92 

Sea horse teeth .... 


2 0 0 0 

2-78 

fii7. 

0 

1-20 

Treasure and money of all kinds - • 

• 

Duty free. 

1-40 



Wine, Ikwt, spirits, Ac., in quart bottles 

in pint bottles .... 

100 

10 0 0 

100 

6 

812 

_ 

0 5 0 0 

*70 


3 

4’06 

in casks - 
Woods, viz. : — 

picul. 

0 5 0 0 

*70 

•21 

cwt. 

2 

9*65 

ebony - - - - # 

_ 

0 15 0 

ton. 

16 

9*91 

sandal wood - - , 

— 

0 5 0 0 

* *70 

cwt. 

2 

9-65 

sapan wood .... 

_ 

0 10 0 

•14 



0 

6*73 

unenumerated .... 

Woollen manufactures, viz.; — 

broad cloths, stripes, habit cloths. Ac., 54 to 64 in. wide 
long ells, cassimeres, flannel, ana narrow cloths of this 

* 

10 per cent. 

Ad valorem. 

•21 




chang. 

0 15 0 

yard. 

0 

3*06 

•10 

description 


0 0 7 0 


0 

1-43 

blankets of all kinds .... 

each. 

0 10 0 

•14 

each. 

0 

8*01 

Dutch camlets .... 

chang. 

0 15 0 

•21 

yard. 

t> 

3-06 

camlets - 



0 0 7 0 

•10 



0 

1*43 

imitation camlets, borabazettes, Ac. 

— 

0 0 3 5 

•3 



0 

0-71 

bunting (narrow) .... 

unenumerated woollen goods, or silk and woollen, 


0 0 15 

6 per cent. 

3 0 0 0 

•2 

ad valorem. 

— 

0 

0*30 

cotton and woollen mixtures ... 





Woollen yams - - - 

k Articles unenumerated In this tariff to pay 5 per 

* cent, ad valorem. 

picul. 

417 

lb. 

0 

1-80 



H- B. — Tonnage dues on vessels entering, in full of all 

register ton. 


•70 



4-06 

• charges, 5 mace ... 


* 

3 
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E«TiMATiovg. — Chinese jwr steelyard: l a picul 


100 catties = 1, GOO tael* = i: „ 

graim Troy. 400 b*. avoirdupois ss 3 pi _ 

aupois = 84 cattles. 1 lb. avoirdupois =* 12 taels. 


avoirdupois'. 1 tael = 583$ 
ncuU. 1 cwt. avoir. 


Chinese Measures ; 1 changes 141 English inches, or It 
chang — 47 yards. Liquids and, generally, grain are sold by 
weight. 

Chinese Monies 1 tael = 10 mace = 100 candareen = 1,000 

The principal monetary Integer, the ttfel/Vi this weight of 
svcee silver, there being no Chinese coins in gold, and no other 
Chinese currency, or medium of payment, in silver, than small 
ingots of sycee silver, stamped by the shroffk or hankers ap- 
pointed l»y the government. The average purity of sycee silver 
may be reckoned at 98 touch, or 13$dwts., better than British 
standard; and as it contains, on the average, about 12 grains 
of gold in the pound Troy, the nett value at GO pence per ounce 
standard, after making the usual allowance for the extrac- 
tion of the gold, Is very nearly equal to 783 pence sterling, per 
tael. 

In mercantile currency, or the money of account of foreign 
merchants trading with China, the dollar is divided Into 100 
cents, and 720 taels of Chinese account are reckoned equal to 
1,000 dollars in this currency, making the tael equal to 1 dollar 
38-8-9ths cents ; but in small amounts it is reckoned at 1 dollar 


40 cents. This is, however, only a nominal valuation, by which 
the dollar is made nearly 56$ pence sterling, or 13$ per cent, 
above its real value. 

According to tbe 8th article of the general regulations under 
which the British trade is to be conducted at the five ports of 
Canton, Amoy, Poo-chow -too. Ningpo, and Shanghai, the 
English consult appointed to these ports are to arrange with 
the superintendents of the customs at 'each, what coins may be 
taken in the payment of the duties, and what per centa&e may 
be necessary to rrmke them equal to standard or pure silver. 
In pursuance of this regulation, the following estimations have 
been made at Canton, and will, probably, be followed at the 
other ports of trade : — rupees weighing 109/ . 7m. 9c. Oc. ; Pe- 
ruvian dollars, 11 If. 4m. 6c. 6c . ; Mexican dollars. 111/. 9m. 
Oc. Oc. ; Bolivian dollars. 112/. lm. 5c. Oc. ; Chilian dollars, 
1 12/. 5m. 2c. Oc. ; and chopped dollars, 115/. 2m. Oc. 7c. f are 
to be accounted as 100 tael* of sycee silver, being, according to 
'■ rely ' * ' 


and another $ per cent, for refining. Hence the value of the 
tael of sycee silver Ik rendered very nearly equal to 79$ pence, 
and with the 1 per cent., to 80$ pence sterling, at which value 
the Chinese rates in the above schedule have been reduced. 
{Tate.) 


Opium . — A notion having been entertained that opium might be legally imported 
into China, under the provisions of this tariff, on paying an ad valorem duty of 5 per 
cent., the following proclamation has been issued on the subject : — 

Proclamation It having been brought to my notice that such a step has been contemplated as 

sending vessels with opium on board Into the ports of China to be opened by treaty to foreign trade, 
and demanding that the said opium shall be admitted to importation, by virtue of the concluding clnuse 
of the new tariff, which provides for all articles not actually enumerated in that tariff passing at an 
ad valorem duty of 5 per cent., I think it expedient, by this proclamation, to point out to all whom it 
may concern, that opfcm being an article the traffic in which is well known to be declared illegal and 
contraband by the laws and imperial edicts of China, any person who may take such a step will do so at 
his own risk, and will, if a British subject, meet with no support or protection from her Majesty’s con- 
suls or other officers. 

This proclamation will be translated and published in Chinese, so that no one may plead ignorance 
of it. 

Government-house, Victoria, this 1st day of August, 1843. 

But, notwithstanding this nroclamation, and in defiance of the strong denunciation of 
smuggling in the proclamatum of the 2d of July (see p. 230*), it is distinctly stated in 
Hong Kong papers that there was, on the 21st of September 1843, almost in sight of 
our consular Hag, a “fleet of British vessels openly engaged in the vending of opium 
to the Chinese 3” This certainly is a curious commentary on the above proclamations ; 
and it were much to be wished, seeing that the trade cannot be suppressed, that it were 
legalised on opium paying a reasonable duty. 

The payment of our consuls by fees is much, and we believe justly, objected to at 
Canton. It is a bad practice anywhere, and especially so in China. 

Supposing, however, that the treaty with China is bona fide carried into effect, still it 
may be doubted whether the trade with that empire will ever be so extensive as many 
suppose. We believe, indeed, that China will afford a most extensive outlet for various 
descriptions of our manufactured goods, provided we can bring away equivalents suitable 
for the European and other foreign markets. But this, we incline to think, will be no 
easy matter. Excepting tea, China lias few articles suitable for extensive use in Europe, 
other than silk and silver. Chinese silk is, however, losing ground as compared with 
that of Italy and Turkey, while it is most probable that the enhancement of its price, 
consequent to any great increase in the exportation of silver, would, in no very long 
time, bring it to a close. Tea is the grand equivalent which the Chinese have to 
exchange for our products ; and there cannot, as it appears to us, be a doubt that 
the effectual reduction of the present exorbitant duties on tea would be the most likely 
means of extending the trade with China. 

Hong Kong. — The island of this name, ceded to . us by the above treaty, is situated 
on the N. side of the entrance from the sea to the aestuary of the Canton River, being 
separated from the main land by a narrow channel having 14 fathoms water. It 
stretches about 8 miles from east to west, and is of a very irregular figure, having 
several promontories, and being deeply indented with bays. It consists principally of 
a series of high hills, the highest having an elevation of about 1,200 feet. Victoria, the 
principal British settlement on the north side of the island, in lat. 22° 16' 27" N., long. 
114° 10 7 48" E., has the advantage of an excellent roadstead with from 3 to 7 
fathoms water and good holding ground. There are also numerous well-sheltered 
roads and bays with deep water on the south side of the island ; which, indeed, appears, 
from its position and other advantages, extremely well fitted for a naval station. Every 
thing, however, will depend on the fact of its being healthy, of which, we are sorry to 
observe, grave doubts are entertained. Should these happily prove unfounded, it w pro- 
bable that in no very lengthened period a considerable portion of the trade which is at 
present centred in Canton will be transferred to Hong Kong ; and, under the above 
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•condition, it can hardly fail to become an important entrtp6t^ not merely for the trade 
with the Canton River, but with China generally. It is intended to have it strongly 
fortified. — (See the Plan of the Canton River in the Mercator's Chart prefixed to the 
title-page of this work.) 


Monies Accounts are kept at Canton in tales, mace, can- 

d &rines, and cash ; the tael being divided into lO mace, lOO 
candarines, or 1,000 cash. There is hut one kind of money 
made in China, called cash, which is noi coined but cast, and 
which is only used for small payments: It is composed of 6 
parts of copper and 4 of lead ; it Is round, marked on one side, 
and rather raised at the edges, with a suuare hole in the middle. 
These pieces are commonly carried, like l tends, on a string of 
wire. A tael of fine silver should be worth 1,000 cash : hut, 
on account of their convenience for common use, their price 
i a sometimes so much raiser that only 730 cash are Riven For 

Foreign coins, however, circulate here, particularly Spanish 
dollars ; and for small change they are cut into very exact pro- 
portions, but afterwards weighed ; for which purpose merchants 
generally carry scales, callcddotchin, made somewhat after the 
plan of tlie English steelyard*. 

The tael used to lie reckoned at Os. fid. sterling in the books of 
the East India Company ; but Its value varies, and is generally 
computed according to the price paid per ounce for Spanish 
dollars in London. The tables given tor this proportional value 
may be calculated in pence sterling, bv the multiplier 1*208. 
Thus, if the price of the Spanish dollar be GOd. per ounce, the 
value of ihe tael will he fit) x 1*208 = 72*4 H</. ; if at 6<I d., the 
value of the tael will be 79*728d. ; and for any other price in 
the same pro|Kjrtlon. 

Fineness of fttdd and Silver The fineness of gold and silver 

Is expressed by dividing the weight into lOO parts, called toques 
or touch; similar to the modem practice of France. Thus, if 
an ingot be 93 touch, it is understood to contain 7 parts of alloy 
and 93 of pure metal, making in the whole lOO. 

The fineness of the precious metals, expressed in these deci- 
mal proportions, may be converted into English proportions by 
the following analogies: — Suppose gold is 9 1 *66 touch, say, as 
lOO : 91*66 : : lit : 11, the standard, and rfrfwrrd : and to con- 
vert standard silver into touch, say, as ‘240 : 22 2 : : lOO : 92*3, 
the touch of sterling silver. Pure gold or silver without alloy 
is called by the Chinese sycee ; and sometimes, when of less 
purity, the metal is accepted as sycee. * 

Silver Ingots are used as money, and weigh from & a tael to 
100 taels, their value being determined by their weight. These 
ingots are of the best sort of silver ; that is, about 94 touch. 

Ciold Ingots . — Gold is not considered as money, but ns mer- 
chandise : it is sold in regular ingots of a determined weight, 
which the English call shoes of gold ; the largest of these weigh 
10 taels each; and the gold Is reckoned 94 touch, though it 
may be only 92 or 93. 

Weights Gold and silver are weighed by the catty of 1G 

taels ; the tael Is divided into lO mace, lOO candarines, or 1,000 
cash. 10t) tael* are reckoned to weigh I 20 or. It! dwts. Troy, 
which makes the tael equal to 679*8 English grains, or 37*5o6 
grammes. 

The principal weights for merchandise are the picul, the 
catty, and the tael ; the picul being divided into 100 catties, or 
1 ,600 taels- 

Lbs. or. dwts. 

1 Tael weighs, avoirdupois - O 1 6*333= lioz. 

16 Taels, or 1 catty - -15 5*333= 1} lb. 

100 Cattles, or 1 picul - - 133 5 6*333 = 133a lbs. 

Hgnce the plcrul weighs 60*472 kilogrammes, or 1G2 lbs. 0 oz. 
8 dwts. 13 grs. Troy. 

The above weights are sometimes otherwise denominated, 
especially by the natives: thus, the catty is called gin: the 
tael, lyang ; the mace, tchen ; the candarine, fivan ; and the 
cash, 11s. 

There are no commercial measures in China, as all dry goods 
and liquids are sold by weight. In delivering a cargo, English 
weights are used, and afterwards turned into Chinese piculs 
and catties. 


Emng Measure. — That used in China is the eovid or cobre ; It 
Is divided into 10 punts, and is equal to 0*37 13 metres, or 14*626 
English inches. 

The Chinese have 4 different measures answering to the 
foot, viz. 

Metres. Eng. Inch. 

The foot of the mathematical tribunal = 0*333 = 13*126 

The builders' foot, called congpu - = 0*3228 = 12*7 

The tailors* and tradesmen's foot - = 0*3383 = 13*33 

The foot used by engineers - - = 0*321 1 = 12*65 

The H contains 180 fathoms, each 10 feet of the last men- 
tioned length; therefore the 11= 1,897$ English feet; and 
1924 11s measure a mean degree of the meridian nearly ; hut 
European missionaries In Cnina have divided the degree into 
2001b, each li making 1,826 English feet; which gives the 
degree 69*166 English miles, or 11; 131 French myriametres. 


European Trade at Canton. — As soon as a vessel arrives among 
the islands whiqh %pnt the entrance to the Canton river, she Is 
generally boarded by a pilot, who conducts her Into M acao or 
Hong Kong roads. The entrance is, however, so safe, that 
ships push on without waiting for the pilot, who. If the weather 
lie bad, is sometimes long in coming on board. The pilots* 
names are registered at the Itenn-min-foo*# office, near Macao ; 
and for a licence to act, the sum of 600 dollars is paid. The 
j verson who takes out the licence sometimes knows nothing about 
ships or the river ; but employs fishermen to do the duty. On 
the vessel's arrival in the roads, the pilot goes on shore to report 
her at the office of the kcun-mln-ibo, who, when he has re- 
ceived answers to his Inquiries, gives a permit for her to pass 
through the Bogue, and orders a river pilot on lioard. This 
pilot seldom repairs on board the vessel before 24 hours have 
elapsed. When arrived, the vessel proceeds through the Bogue, 
and up the Canton river, to Whampoa. 

Every ship that enters the port requires the service of a lin- 
guist, and comprador, before *he can commence unloading. 
The master used to be required to give a written declaration, 
in duplicate, solemnly affirming that the ship has brought no 
opium. 

All the trade with foreigners used to be confined to the Hong 
or security merchants; hut this restriction has recently been 
abolished ; and foreigners inay now deal with any merchant or 
other party they think fit to employ. The linguists are govern- 
ment interpreters, who procure permits for delivering and 
taking in cargo, transact all the Custom-house business, and 
keep accounts of the dull All the minor charges of the go- 
»Criiiiicnt, also, are paid by them ; In consideration of which 
they receive a fee of about 173 dollars, previously to the vessel** 
departure. 

When a vessel wishes to discharg^or receive cargo, the lin- 
guist is informed, a day or two previously, what kind of goods 
are to lit* received or discharged, and in what quantities. He 
then applies for a permit, which being issued, the lighters or 
chop-lxtata proceed to Whampoa, where they usually arrive on 
the evening of the second or morning of the third day. For a 
single boat the linguist used to receive a fee of 23 dollars ; but 
if a permit be obtained for from 2 to 6 boats at a time, the 
fee for each boat was only 11 taels 2 mace 6 cand., or about 
16$ dollars. 

When the goods are ready to lie landed from or sent to the 
ship, the hoppo (principal Custom-house officer) sends a do- 
mestic, a writer, a police runner ; the hong merchant who 
has secured the ship sends a domestic, called a court-goingmnn 
(one who attends at the public offices, on ordinary occasions. In 
behalf of his master) ; and the linguist sends an accountant and 
interpreter, to attend at the examination of the goods. The 
hong merchants used to be held responsible by government for 
ail duties, whether on imports or exports in foreign vessels ; 
and therefore, when goods were purchased, it was custoi 
for the parties, before fixing the price, to arrange bet ween them- 
selves who was actually to pay the duties. 

Of an Import cargo, each chop- boat, according to rule, which, 
however, is not rigidly enforced, should contain, — of woollens, 
camlets, and long-ells, 140 hales ; tin, 600 bars ; lead, 600 pigs; 
Bombay Cotton, 56 bales ; Bengal cotton, 80 bales; betel not, 
peuper, Ac., 300 piculs. 

Of export goods, a chop-boat should take, — often, GOO chests ; 
of other sorts of goods, 500 piculs. If more than this, the hong 
merchant gives to the chop-boat, for each additional picul, 
6$ dollars. 

In calculating the duties on export goods, 90 catties are con- 
sidered I0O. The woollens, long-ell*-, and camlets, are mea- 
sured by the chang of 10 covids, without any deduction ; and 
siiigle articles are numbered. 

If, after entering the port, any persons tranship goods. It is 
considered that the one ship sold them to the other ; and, in 
thut case, the same duty has to be paid as if the goods were 
brought up to Canton. Provisions are not included in this 
regulation. 

Ships* boats are not allowed to carry up or down any thing 
chargeable with duty. 

Gold, silver, copper, and iron are prohibited to be exported; 
a few culinary utensils are the only exception. When ft Is de- 
sired to export treasure, the hong merchant must make an 
estimate of the value of the import and export cargoes ; and 
whatever balance there may be In ikvour of the ship, may then 
be shipped off as treasure. 

If more cargo lie sent to a ship than she can take on board, 
and she wishes it to be shipped on board another, it must be 
done within 3 days after announcing the goods at the Custom- 
house, and a hong merchant must state It to government; 
if granted, a hong merchant and linguist are ordered to go 
to Whampoa and take an account of such goods; all which, 
with the expense of boats, runners, Ac. at Whampoa, costs 
40 or 60 dollars. — ( Companion to Anglo- Chinese Calendar, 
pp. 99—101.) 


Hong Merchant $ Previously to the commencement of the new system, it had, as stated above, been 

the invariable practice, enforced by law, that all foreign vessels arriving in the port should employ, as 
broker or agent, a hong or security merchant, who became, fey doing so, responsible to the government 
for the duties. These merchants, who were but few in number, were the only individuals in the em- 
pire legally authorised to trade with foreigners, a privilege for which they had to pay very largely. 
But, after an arrangement had been made with any particular hong merchant for securing a ship, her 
captain or supercargo might deal with any other hong merchant, or even with any outside merchant (or 
merchant not belonging to the hong) he pleased. The peculiar duty of the hong merchant was to pay 
the duties on both the inward and outward cargoes ; and hence arose the practice of foreigners buying 
all goftfts for export duty paid, and selling all the goods brought with them free of duty, the duties 
being, in both cases, paief by the hong merchants who had secured the ship ; and hence, also, the ig- 
norance of most foreigners as to the amount of the duties. But now that the privilege of the hong 
merchants has been abolished, the duties will have to be paid to the Chinese authorities by the parties 
importing and exporting, in the same wav as in this country. 
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Foreign Merchants . — These consist of British, American, French, Dutch, Danish, 
Swedish, Spanish, and Portuguese, with Parsee and Indian Mohammedan British sub- 
jects. The Americans, French, and Dutch have each consular agents recognised by 
the Imperial government ; and it is understood that the same privileges are to be con- 
ceded to all foreigners that have been granted to the English. 

General Rates of Agency Commission in China, agreed upon the 1st of November, 1831 ; in confirm- 
ation of those fixed by a meeting of merchants on the 1st March, 1825. 


1. On all sales or purchases of goods, except 

the following 

2. On all sales or purchases of opium, cotton, 

cochineal, quicksilver, camphor -barroes, 
birds’ nests, diamonds and other precious 
stones, or pearls, ships, and houses 

3. On returns, if in goods 

4. On ditto, If in treasure, bullion, or hills 

5. On sale, purchase, or shipment, of bullion 

6. On all goods, treasure, &c. consigned, and 

afterwards withdrawn or sent to auction, 
and on goods consigned for conditional 
delivery to others 

7. Ordering goods, or superintending the ful- 

filment of contracts, where no other 
commission is derived 

8. On all advances of money for the purposes 

of trade, whether the goods are consigned 
to the agent or not, and where a com- 
mission of H per cent, is not charged 

9. Del erode rc, or guaranteeing sales, when 

specially required 

10. Guaranteeing lulls, bonds, or other en- 

gagements - 

11. rrocuring freight, or advertising as agent 

of ownersor commanders, on the amount, 
of freight, whether the same passes 
through the hands of agents or not 

12. Receiving inward freight 

13. Ships’ disbursements - 

M. ( ’bartering ships for other parties 
1.0. Effecting Insurance or writing orders for 
insurance - 

10. Settling insurance losses, total or partial, 
and on procuring return of premium 
i 7. Effecting remittances by bills of the agent 
... otherwise, on purchasing or negotiat- 
ing bills of exchange 


5 per cent. 


3 ditto. 
24 ditto. 

1 ditto. 

1 ditto. 


£ commission. 
2j per cent. 

2£ ditto. 

2i ditto. 

24 ditto. 


5 ditto. 

1 per cent. 
2$ aitto. 

24 ditto. 

4 ditto 

1 ditto. 


1 per cent. 


18. Bills of exchange returned, noted, or pro- 

tested - - - - 1 ditto. 

19. Negotiating loans on respondentia - 2 ditto. 

20. Debts, where a process at law or arbitra- 

tion is necessary, 2J per cent. ; and If re- 
covered - - - -5 ditto. 

21. Collecting house-rent - 24 ditto. 

22. Letters of credit granted for mercantile 

purposes - - • - 24 ditto. 

23. Acting for the elates of persons deceased, 

as executors or administrators - 5 ditto. 

24. The management of the estates of others, 

on the amount received - - 24 ditto. 

25. All cash receipts, not serving for the pur- 

chase of goods, and not otherwise speci- 
fied above - - - - 1 percent. 

2fi. Shroffing - - - i per mil. 

27. Transhipping goods - - - 1 percent. 

28. Upon r 11 advances not punctually liqui- 

dated, the agent to have the option of 
charging a second commission as upon a 
fresh advance, provided the charge do 
not occur twice in the same year. 

29. At the option of the agent, on the amount 

debited or credited within the year, in- 
cluding interest, and excepting only 
items on which a commission of 5 per 
cent, has been charged - - 1 ditto. 

— This charge not to apply to paying 
over a balance tine on an account made 
up to a particular period, unless where 
such balance is withdrawn without 
reasonable notice. 

Port Charges are fixed under the new treaty at .5 mace per 
register ton, in full of all charges; so that the complex system 
that previously obtained for charging those duties is now, in so 
far at least as British ships are concerned, at an end. 


Trade between England and. China . — Down to 1834, the trade between the United 
Kingdom and China was monopolised by the East India Company, but in the above 
year this monopoly was happily abolished, and the trade with China thrown open to 
all classes under the conditions specified in the subjoined act. Tea has always been by 
far the principal article of import from China ; and it is mainly owing to the diffusion 
of the taste for it, and its consumption by all ranks and orders of the people, that tlie 
trade with China has attained its present importance : and, as already seen, we be- 
lieve we must principally look to the increased consumption of tea that would, no doubt, 
follow the effectual reduction of the exorbitant duties with which it is at present 
loaded, for the future increase of the trade. The other articles of import are raw silk 
and silk manufactures, nankeens, cassia lignea, and a few other articles ; but they are 
of very inferior value and importance as compared witfl tea. 

The great articles of export from this country U> China consist of cotton stuffs and 
yarn, woollen goods, linen, &c., earthenware, iron and steel, &c. Bullion used to be 
largely exported to China ; but latterly the current has begun to set in the opposite 
direction. 

Previously to. the abolition of the monopoly in 1834 the real value of the mer- 
chandise exported from the U. Kingdom to China did not exceed 600,000/. ; whereas 
it had increased in 1836 to 1,326,388/, The trade appears, however, to have been 
then completely overdone, and next year the exports to. China fell off to 678,375/. But 
in 1838 they again rose to 1,204,356/. The interruption of the regular trade, by the 
disturbances and hostilities that afterwards ensued, prevents any accurate conclusions 
as to its probable future amount being deduced from the returns for 1839, 1840, 
1841, and 1842. Perhaps, however, we may not be far wrong in estimating that China 
may, under the present scale of tea duties, afford an outlet to from 1,200,000/. to 
1,600,000/. worth of British produce. But it is impossible to say how much this outlet 
might be increased were the duty on bohea reduced, as it should be, to 6d. or 8d. per 
lb., and that on other teas in the same- proportion. 

The act 6 & 7 Victoria, cap. 80., authorises the superintendent of the trade of her Majesty's sub- 
jects in China, being at the same time governor of Hong Kong, to issue, with the advice of the legislative 
council of the island, laws and ordinances for the government of British subjects in China or within 
100 miles of the same. Laws and ordinances so issued are to be laid before parliament. The powe* 
given to the superintendent under the act 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 93. are repealed. v 
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Account of th© Quantities of Tea imported into the United Kingdom from China, in each Year from 

1793 to 1842, both inclusive. 


Years. 

Tea. 

Years. 

Tea. 

Years. 

Tea. 

Yean. 

Tea. 

1793 

JJ w. 

16,067,331 

1800 

Lb * . 

22,155,557 

1817 

Lb*. 

. 31,467,073 

1830 

Lb*. 

31,897,546 

1794 

23,710,774 

1807 

12,599,236 

1818 

20,065,728 

1831 

31,648,922 

1795 

27,208,003 i 

1808 

35,747,224 

1819 

23,750,413 

1832 

31,708,956 

1796 

6,184,628 ' 

1809 

21,717,310 

1820 

30,147,994 

1833 

32,057,747 

1797 

16,235,125 ! 

1810 

19,791,356 

1821 

30,731,105 

1834 

32,029,052 

1798 

44,873,112 

1811 

21,231,849 

1822 

27,362,766 

1836 

42,062,047 

1799 

1 5,090,080 ! 

1812 

28,318,153 

1823 

29,046,885 1 

1836 

48,520,508 

1800 

15,165,36# | 

1813 

The records of 

1824 

31,681,977 I 

1837 

36,502,345 

18 01 

29,804,739 


this year were 

1825 

29,346,699 

1838 

38,998,672 

1802 

27,356,502 


destroyed by fire. 

1826 

29,840,401 ! 

1839 

37,191,762 

1803 

30,843,134 | 

1814 

26,110,550 

1827 

39,746,147 

1840 

22,576,405 

1804 

26,680,784 j 

1815 

25,602,214 

1828 

32,678,546 

1841 

27,639,817 

1805 1 

28,538,825 1 

1816 

36,234,380 

1829 

30.544,382 ’ 

1842 

37,409,544 


Account of the Quantities of Raw Silk, Nankeen Cloth's, Silk Manufactures, Cassia L-ignea, and other 
Articles of Chinese Produce, imported into the United Kingdom, in each Year from 1830 down to 
1842, both inclusive. — (Par/. Paper No. 257. Scss. 1843.) 

Silk Manufactures. 


Years. 1 Raw Silk.| keen 
Cloths. 


gfi 


Crapes 

in 

Pieces. 


Lignea. 





Piece*. 

tfumlter. 

Piece*. 

lb*. Aumlter. 



!<?«•<*. 

Lets. 

1*30 

19,198 

22,758 

161 

f.,485 

925 

327,366 



607, 

56 

*31 

8,37 4 1 

2,500 

85 

6,538 

2,074 

546,675 


36,373! 

1,138 


>52 

28,105 

- 

126 

6,755 

138 

485,868 


73,114, 

101 1 

3,825 

833 

22,181 

9,700 

1,873 

10,763 

2,122 

5 1,087,275 


108,589 

1,275 

1 IO 

.834 

582,834 


4,276 

973 

5.33 

2.3 1,102,283 

110.G97 

139,5SS| 

56,717 

12.798 

1835 

737,489 


4,153 

5,646 

1,956 

31.3 2,058,564 

I53.G37 


28,515 

12,152 

8.36 

1,277,027. 

11 1900 

6,595 

4,986 

2,630 

4,688) 653,854 

7b883 


44,028 


837 

1,754 ,252 129,467 

30,081 

10,618 

7 .308 

47,478 1,209,502 

*,252 

23,580! 

85,2.38 

G,37fi 

,838 

698,248, 

59,038 

21,870 

8,451 

3,713 18,8401 461,983 

41.142 

12,449 

55,81 1 


S .39 

349,549, 

56,400 

21,327 

7,206 

13,563 

381| 523,352 

54,206! 

33,406 

36,759 


840 

247 f 755| 

2,700 

2,256 

1 ,604 

3,440 

7 301 ,948 

_ - 


15,986 


841 

277,0:i3j 

5,599 

13,578 

8,288 

12,106 

4 1 730,989 

.38,760 

1 *9,124 

43,640 


si* 

180.11# 

3,300 

9,3.30 1 

2,4 33 

20,771 

241 587,746 

276,117 

19,716| 

72,518 



Au Account of the Number of Merchant Ships, specifying the Amount of their Tonnage and the Number 
of their Crews, that have cleared out from the different Ports of the United Kingdom for China, aud 
entered inwards from the same, during each of the last Ten Years. 


— 1 

Years. 

Cleared out. j 

Years. 

Entered inwards. 

British. 

Fore! gn . 

British. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

18.33 

25 

29,627 

2,759 

3 

1,087 

49 

1833 

21 

27,985 

2,754 

18.34 

16 

8,8*7 

632 

4 

1,176 

64 

1834 

30 

29,308 

2,649 

1835 

.33 

21,218 

1,487 

9 

3,803 

166 

1835 

67 

35,427 

2,308 

1836 

38 

24,099 

1,589 . 

12 

4,885 

227 

1836 

80 

40,686 

2,530 

18.37 

26 

17,694 

1,176 

2 

872 

35 

1837 

62 

32,212 

1,908 

1838 

31 

16,175 

971 

3 

1,510 

72 

1838 

58 

32,333 

1,979 

1839 

30 

14,159 

906 

U 

1,113 

39 

1839 

58 

31,453 

1,865 

1840 

18 

6,115 

363 

3 

1,082 

51 

1840 

34 

1 20,056 

1,511 

1841 

38 

17.056 

942 

3 

1,381 

58 

1841 

52 

23,344 

1 ,240 

1842 

63 

28,297 

1,403 

2 

1 .or , 7 

73 

1812 

73 

32,818 

1,692 


Account of the Quantities and Value of the principal Articles of British Produce and Manufacture 
exported from the United Kingdom to China during each of the Four Years ending with 1840. 



1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. | 

Principal Articles. 

Quantities. 

Declared 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Declared 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Declared 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Declared 

Value. 

Cotton manufactures, entered 


£ 


£ 


£ 

13,478,478 

£ 

by the yard - yds. 

10,964,423 

272,375 

22,133,621 

519,098 

16,675,448 

386,255 

238,271 

Cotton twist and yam - - lbs. 

1,873,965 

103,908 

3,851,365 

217,047 

1,389,760 

76,862 

1,774,350 

88,748 

Earthenware of all sorts - ps. 

89,500 

1,100 

105,400 

1,163 

39,300 

628 

27,000 

767 

Ginas entered by weight cwt#» 

Iron and steel, wrought and 

1,444 

4,712 

1,056 

2,368 

877 

2,401 

11,921 

769 

1,340 

806 

11,771 

wrought - tons 

863 

8,930 

1,087 

9,397 

1,192 

Lead and shot - - - _ 

585 

11,540 

318 

6,700 

191 

3,312 

56 

925 

Leather, wrought ft unwrought, lb*. 
Linen manufactures, entered 

519 

110 

3,840 

664 

896 

134 

700 

117 

by the yard - yds. 

Plate, plated ware, Jewellery 

1 and watches - 

17,093 

762 

90,349 

3,927 

136,671 

5,191 

3,701 

55,745 

2,539 

202 


5,252 


5,143 



Soap and candles 

Woollen manufactures entered 

487 

32 

5,753 

267 

1,711 

65 

2,000 

90 

162,666 

by the piece - ns. 

Ditto, by the yard - . yds. 

88,874 

245,218 

183,152 

407,568 

132,366 

334,221 

73,768 

16,940 

1,194 

25,688 

2,007 

12,798 

836 

11,116 

1,032 

All other articles 


23,242 

- 

29,007 

* 

26,443 

- 

16,264 

Total 

- 

678,375 

- 

1,204,356 

- 

861,969 

- 

624,198 


Subjoined is an account, prepared by the British Chamber of Commerce at Canton, of the entire trad© 
carried on in British ships at that port in 1837-38, the last year of which, owing to the subseauer.t 
breaking out of hostilities, we have any authentic accounts. Tnls account includes, of course, the trade 
with British India, Australia, and other British settlements, as well as that with the United Kingdom. 
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Statement of Trade carried on in British Vessels at Canton, from 1st July 1837, to 30th June 1838. 


Imports. 


Iqu.hu., £?»' 


4rond cloth 
Jam lets 
Long pits 
Bomhuzctts 
Blankets 
Jotton yarn 


yards 

• pieces 


- pairs 
„ * piculs 

Long cloth, white 

(ps. 39,387) yards 
Grey (94,566) — 

Dyed - - — 

Twills white (1,682) — 

Grey (8.383A) — 

Domestics - (7514) — . 

Chintzes (14,834) 


343,200 

11,737 

41,607 

2,09(1 

550 

11,858 


9 

6 50 
4 
36 


Handkcrchlen 
Gold thread - 
Smalts - 
Tin plate 

Spelter - 
Iron (mostly nail rod and 
hoop), - - — 

Copper sheathing - — 

Lear 


dot 

cattles 

- piculs 

- boxes 
* piculs 


- value 

- piculs 

- value 

- catties 

- piculs 

- cattles 

- piculs 

- value 


Coral 
Betel nut 
Blcho de Mar 
Birds’ nests 
Camphor Baroos 
Cloves - 
Cow bezoar 
Cutch Pegue 
Cornelians 
Cotton, Bombay 

(bis. 146,151) piculs 
Bengal (49,364) — 

Madras (10,792) — 

Elrony ... — 

Elephants* teeth - — 

Fish maws - — 

Gambler - — 

Guin Olibanum - 

Myrrh - — 

Bdellium - — 

Horns, Unicom - — 

Nutmegs - — 

Mother of pearl shells (gulf) 


Opium, Patna 
Benares 
Malwa 
Turkey 
Pearls - 
Pepper 
Pntchuck 
Rattans 
Rice 

Saltpetre 
Sandal wood - 
Shark fins 
Stockfish 
Skins, fox 

Land otter 
Rabbit 
Tortoise shell 
Tredlbre, gold 
Bar silver 
Dollars - 
Sundries 


chesu 

piculs 

value 

piculs 


1,575, 

3,782, 

8. 

67, 

335 

30 

415, 

37, 


',4805$ 

,642 

iOG 


.280, 

.342 

,065 

,472, 

,271 

47. 

32 

150 

499 

<,373 


4 73 

4 50 
3 50 

28 yds. 
1 40 
40 
42 
8 50 
16 50 

5 75 


9,890 

19C 

7,47 - 
7,000 
25,978 
80 1 


222 18 
7 52 1 4 50 


551 


401,1 
1 1 1 ,069 
24,289 
1,304 
875 
1,820 
800 
2,663 
16 
25 
58 

14,116 
3,638 476 
7,891 486 
130 380 


8,370 

2,016 

8,526 

55.712 

8,632 

6,166 

2,102 

341 

1,175 

6,050 

5,283 

645 

955 

89,794 


9 2 
3 
85 
65 
2 

3 50 

4 


24 
32 
4 50 


Gp.c 


Spanish dollars 


Exports. 


« . ... [Sp. Dollar*. 
$ 1 30 1 448,760 


305,162 
374,463 
13,585 
2,200 
426,838 

206,782 
425,547 
1,12(1 
7,990 
37,726 
2,628 
59,336 
52,179 
1,880 
1,344 
1 ,275 
8,233 
13,644 

42,032 

6,080 

44,826 

7,000 

90,923 

704 

22,103 

14,004 

2,278 

3,996 

3,384 

143,500 

4,779,855 

1,471,625 

311,644 

3,912 

74,275 

118,300 

1,600 

9.320 
64 

too 

2.320 
510 

3,360 

7,777,916 

1*731,688 

3,995,026 

49,400 

288.487 

62,775 

33.264 
25,578 
75,211 
51,792 

147,984 

67.264 
1,535 
1,175 

52,937 

2,905 

3,225 

22,920 

132,750 

595,765 

77,408 

24,785,462 


ery 


piculs 

chests 


piculs 


Alum 
Anniseed 
A rsenlo 

W: 

Brass leaf 
Camphor 
Oapoor crutch. 

Cassia 
China root 
China and eartl 
Cochineal 
Copper - 
< ’orals, false 
Cotton yam 
Crackers 
Oalangal 
Gum Benjamin 
liar tall - 
Kettl.alls 
Do. silk 
Marble slabs 
Matting 
Nanleens 
Oils, spice 
Paper, white 
Coloured 
Gilt 

Pearls, false 
Preserves and sweetmeats 
Rhubarb - - piculs 

lUKv silk Canton to India — 
Nankin do. — 

Do. to Gt. Brit. 

Pun Jam - — 

Silk piece goods value 
Sugar ... piculs 
Sugar candy - - — 


hen ware 

piculs 


boxes 

piculs 


chests 


piculs 


Tea, Bohea - 
Congo - 
Caper 
Souchong 
Catnpoi 
Ankoi 

Ilonginuey - 
Pekoe - 
Orange Pekoe 

Black 


Tea, Hyson - - — 

Young Hyson — 
Hyson skin - _ 

T’ wank ay - — 

Gunpowder - — 

Imperial - — 

Green 

Not specified - 

Trunks ... sets 

Umbrellas - - bxs. 

Vermillion - - — 

Sundries - value 

Treasure, gold - - taels 

Sycee - - — 

Dollars - - — 

64 ships at Whampoa; 
22 — do. (rice) 

44 — I, intin 


Quantity. 

Average 

Price. 

28,658 

$ 2 15 

225 

10 

150 

10 

103 

28 

1,594 

17 

82 

50 

2,045 

30 

147 

7 

6,762 

9 75 

459 

350 

■ 

Value. 

39 

18 0 

2,421 

23 

59 

'40 

120 

38 

1,354 

550 

292 

3 

5 

38 

528 

11 . 

1,817 

lO 1 

154 

12 

1,517 

2 

299 

22 


Value. 

167 

30 

1,509 

16 

303 

14 

153 

20 

202 

50 

boxes 1,319 

5 50 

641 

60 

735 

Value. 

534 


4,412 

475~ 

1,350 


21,542 

Taels 5J 

17,526 

6 7 

Pis. tls. 

Taels. 

56 © 13 

668 

169,880 («) 24 

4,077,120 

5,952 (a), 18 

107,136 

7,680 (2) 35 

268,800 

217 (£25 

5,425 

540 (£ 16 

8,100 

2,887 24 

69,288 

4,434 (£ 48 

212,832 

3,560 ©26 

92,560 

195,206 

4,8 1 1 ,929 

Pis. tts. 

Taels. 

10,457 © 47 

491,479 

6,978 (m 26 

181,428 

10,742 (Si 8 

193,356 

32 ,650 © 21 

685,650 

3,633 © 50 

181,650 

2,245 © 47 

105,615 

66,705 

183,978 

4,990 @ 35 



11 7 

$ 9.0 

102 

50 

178 

67 

34,141 

24 

2,688,854 

6 stft cent. 

- - 1 

• * 


2 6,000 $384,000 

[21,500 33,000 

5 750 33,000 


Total 

Value. 


Sp. Dolton, 
61,615 
2,2.50 
1,500 
2,884 
27,028 
4,100 
61,350 

1.019 
65/J30 

1,606 

87,200 

7.020 
35,683 

2,360 
4,560 
7,44 7 
876 
190 
5,808 
18,170 
1,848 
3,034 
8*578 
41 ,500 
5,010 
24,144 
4,242 
3,060 
10,100 
7,255 
38,460 
301,882 
176,895 
1,095,700 

112,051 
365,760 
165,2 12 
163,772 


6,753,030 


2,564,962 

243.584 

2,340 

5,100 

11,926 

84,700 

819,384 

3,975,153 

4,180,239 


460,000 

2,770,762 


Spanish dollars 


An Account of the Quantities of Tea imported into the United Kingdom during each of the Ten Years 
ending with 1842; specifying the Quantities re-exported, the Quantities annually entered for Home 
Consumption, the Rates of Duty, and the annual Produce of the Duties. 


Years. 

Quantities 
imported into 
the United 
Kingdom. 

Quantities re- 
exported from 
tne United 
Kingdom. 

Quantities 
retained for 
Home Con- 
sumption In the 
United King- 
dom. 

A mount of 
Duty received 
thereon. 


Lb*. 

Lb*. 

Lb*. 

£ 

1833 

32,057,832 

254,460 

31,829,620 

3,444,102 

1834 

33,643,980 

1,181,005 

34,969,651 

3,589,361 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

44,360,550 

49,307,701 

36,973,981 

40,413,714 

38,158,008 

2,158.029 

4,269,863 

4,716,248 

2,577,877 

3,318,912 

36,574.004 

49,142,236 

30,625,206 

32,351,693 

35,127,287 

3,832,427 

4,674,635 

3,223,840 

3,362,035 

3,658,803 

1840 

28,021,882 

2,383,384 

32,252,628 

3,472,864 

1841 

1842 

30,787,796 

40,742,1*8 

4,490,363 

5,710,127 

36,675,667 

37,355,912 

3,973,668 

4,088,957 


Rates of Duty. 


If sold at or under 2#. ^ lb., 961. per centum 
ad valorem. 

At or above 2*. W lb., 100/. ditto. 

Bohea, 1#. 6d. 4(1 lb.; Congou, Twankey, 
Hyson Skin, Orange Pekoe, and Campoi, 
2 *. 2d. 3ft lb.: all other sorts, 3«. tglb. 
, (from 22d April). 

All sorts, 2s. Id. 4(1 lb. (from 1st July). 


5 1 . cent, additional thereon from 15th 

L May. 
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c Account of the Quantities, Prices, and Values of the 

1835-36, 1836-37, and 1837-38, 

1836-1837 


Articles of Export from Canton in 


Alum 
Camphor 
Cassia 

China & earthenware - ml. 
Raw silk, via. 

Canton to India piculs 
Nankin do. 

Do. to G. Britain 
Panjam 

Silk piece goods 
Sugar - piculs 

Sugar candy 
Tea, black - 
green - 
qpt specified 
Treasure gold 

Sycee silver 
dollars - 
All other articles 


- piculs 19,230 

piculs. 
1,420 

piculs 14,699 


33,933 

17,194 

312,481 

71,608 

21,251 


Dollar a. 

2.12 


5.42 

9.93 

31.79 

48.60 


Total 

Value. 

DoUara. 

40,828 

44,340 | 

145,113! 

4,524 

493,824 

3,270,291 


314,021 

184,177 

170,843 

9,936,835 

3,475,408 

494,063 

2 , 384,606 

1,589,742 

1,304,284 

1*3,85 2,8991 
1 1,024,900 
7,648,824 


132 , 426 , 62 ^ 


Quantity. 1 I V.tfi 1 

Dollar a. Dollar a . . Dollar a. 

55,632 2.60 85,080 28,658 2.15 


55,632] 

chests. 

863| 

chests. 

11,675 


6,655 
1 3,7 62 1 


Dollar a* , 
85,080 

28,479' 

38,375] 

I6,346j 

1,84 3,056 1 
6,261,710 


63,803 
3 1,37 7 


i,925 at34 

43,919 xo.ou 
2/158,754 15 i»er ceni 


338,212' 

460,800 

305,054, 

10,512,56* 

4 , 290,220 


28,658 

chests* 

2,045] 

6,7G2 


1^330 


Total 

Value. 

DoUara . , 
61,616 


21,542 tls. 54 
17,526 6.7 

195,206 4,841,929 

, 66,705 

3*7,013 4490«t33j 
1,032,096 34,141 

3,002,350 2,688,854 6 per cent. 
794,650' 1 

812,8*7 

1 30 168 83C 
561,000 


| 24,785,461 


Account of the Imports of the different Sorts of Opium into China from 1816-17 to 1837-38, both 

inclusive. 



Patna and Benares. 

Mai wa. 

Total. 

Turkey. I 

Seasons. 

No. of 

Aver. 

. Total 

No. of 

Aver. 

Total 

No. of 


No. of 

Aver. 

Total 


Chests. 

Price. 

Value. 

Chests. 

Price. 

Value. 

( 'heats. 

Value. 

Chests. 

Price. 

Value. 



DoUara. 

DoUara. 


DoUara. 

DoUara. 


Dollars. 


DoUara. 

Dollnra. 

1816-1817 

2,610 

1,200 

3,132,000 

600 

875 

525,000 

3,210 

3,657,000 

750 

300 

375,000 

1817-1818 

2,530 

1,265 

3,200,450 

1,150 

612 

703,800 

3,680 

3,904,250 

1,000 

610 

610,000 

1818-1819 

3.050 

1,000 

3,050,000 

1,530 

725 

1,109,250 

4,580 

4,1 59,250 

700 

625 

437,500 

1819-1820 

2,970 

1,235 

3,667,950 

1 ,620 

1,175 

1,915,250 

4,600 

6,583,200 

200 

975 

195,000 

1820-1821 

3,050 

1 ,900 

5,795,000 

1,720 

1,515 

2,605,800 

4,770 

8,400,800 

30 

1,525 

45,750 

1821-1822 

2,910 

2,075 

6,038,250 

1,718 

l ,325 

2,276,350 

4,628 

8,314,600 

500 

1,025 

512,500 

1822-1823 

1,822 

1,552 

2,828,930 

4,000 

1,290 

5,160,000 

5,822 

7,988,930 

226 

1,270 

287,080 

1823—1824 

2,910 

1 ,600 

4,656,000 

4,172 

925 

3,859,100 

7,082 

8,515,100 





1824-1*825 

2.655 

1,175 

3.119,625 

6,000 

750 

4,500,000 

8,655 

7,619,625 





1825-1826 

3,442 

913 

3,141,755 

6,179 

723 

4,466,450 

9,621 

7,608,205 





1826-1827 

3.661 

1,002 

3,668,565 

6,308 

942 

5,941,520 

9,969 

9.610,085 





1827-1828 

, 5,114 

998 

5,105,073 

4,361 

1,204 

5,251 ,760 

9,475 ! 

10,356,833 





1828-1829 

; 5,961 

940 

5,604,235 

7,171 

966 

6.928,880 

13,132 

12,633,115 


-w-r 9 « 

1829-1830; 

7,143 

858 

5,149,577 

6,837 

861 

5,907,580 

14,000 

12,057,157 


No account has been 

1830-1831 j 

6,660 

869 

5,789,794 

12,100 

687 

7, 1J 0,227 

18,760 

12,900,031 



1 OI 


1831-1832 

5,672 

967 

5,484,340 

7,831 

695 

5,447,355 

13,503 

10,931,695 



1832-1833 1 8,167 

792 

6,551,059 

1 5,403 

570 

8,781,700. 

23,670 

15,322,759 




1833-1834 

8.672 

639 

1 5,545,845 

11.114 

676 

7,510,695 

19,786 

13,056,540 





1834-1835 

7,767 

572 

[ 4,431,845 

8,747 

595 

5,223, 1 25 

16,514 

9,655,010 





1835-1836 

6,173 

.696 

4,292,900 

10,612 

580 

6,146,975 

16,785 ; 

1 0,539,875 





1836-1837 

8,078 

724 

I 5,848,236 

13,430 

628 

8,439,694 

21,509 

14,287,300 





1837-1838 

6,165 

633 

! 3,903,129 

13,875 

503 

6,980,028 

80,040 

10,883,157 

_ 





Trade between British India and China . — This trade is decidedly more valuable and 
important than that carried on between Great Britain and China. The greatest 
article of export from India to Canton used to be cotton wool, principally from 
Bombay ; but it is now far surpassed by opium, the imports of which into China have 
sextupled since 1816*17, and are worth, at present, about 14,500,000 dollars. This 
increase is the more extraordinary, seeing that opium is contraband in China ; but the 
edicts of the emperors are as unable to prevent its introduction, as the proclamations 
of James and Charles were to hinder the use of tobacco in England. The smuggler is, 
if anything, even more omnipotent in China than in Spain. Opium is everywhere im- 
ported with ease and safety. The trade was at first principally conducted at Whampoa; 
but the exactions of the Chinese authorities drove* it to Macao, where it increased, but 
whence it was subsequently driven by the exactions of the Portuguese. It is now 
principally carried on in the Bay of Lint in and generally along the east coast. At 
Inntin the opium used to be kept on board receiving ships, of which there were fre- 
quently not less than 12 quietly lying at anchor, without danger or molestation of any 
sbrt. 

The exports from China to India consist of sugar for Western India, tea, porcelain, 
nankeens, cassia, camphor, &c. ; but the amount of these is not very considerable, and 
the returns are principally made in bills and bullion. 

American Trade with China . — The American intercourse with China commenced 
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shortly after the termination of the revolutionary war, and speedily became of consider. * 
able importance. 

Account of the Quantity and Value of the Tea imported into the United States from China during each 
of the Three Years ending the 30th of September, 1841. 


Year*. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1839 

1840 

1841 

9,296,679 lb*. 
19,966,166 
11,163,931 

$2,413,283 

5,414,548 

3,343,359 


It is seen from this statement, that the quantity of tea imported into the United States amounts to 
about a third part or more of the quantity imported into the United Kingdom. The proportion of its 
value is, however, considerably greater, the larger proportion of the American imports consisting of 
hyson and other comparatively high priced green teas. 

Account of the Trade of the United States with China during each of the Three Years ending the 30th of 

September, 1841. 


[’Value of Im- 
port*. 


Value of Exports. 


Tonnage. 


Foreign 

Produce. 


Entered the I Cleared from I 
U. States. | the U. States 


1 839 $3,678,509 

1840 6,(510,829 

1841 1,985 ,388 


$4.10,464 
469, 18C 
715,122 


1,103.137 

.540,780 

485,494 


$ 


1 ,511,601 
1,009,966 
1,200,816 


7,392 

14,771 

11,986 


6,419 

3,360 

4,876 


The value of the exports of domestic produce from the Unitetf States to China amounted, in 1841, 
to 715,322 dollars; almost wholly made up of ginseng (f»37,885 lbs.), worth 435,7GG dollars; lead 
(1,510,136 lbs.), worth G6.033 dollars ; and cotton manufactures and twist, worth 188,039 dollars. (See 
Official Papers laid before Congress, 21 July, 1842.) 


Trade of Portuguese, Spaniards, 8fC. at Canton. — Respecting the extent of the Portuguese, Spanish, 
French, Swedish, Danish, and Dutch trades, we have no data to lay before the reader on which reliance 
could be placed ; but they arc inconsiderable and fluctuating, compared with the branches already 
described. The Dutch trade is probably the largest ; but, even with the assistance of protecting duties 
in Holland, the Dutch arc unable to withstand the enterprise and activity of the Americans. The Por- 
tuguese trade, particularly that with the possessions of Portugal on the continent of India, was consider- 
able during the war, but has since greatly declined. A nation of more spirit than the Portuguese would, 
with the advantage they enjoy in the possession of the convenient station of Macao, be able to carry on 
the Chinese trade with superior success. There is a considerable intercourse, carried on in Spanish 
ships, between Canton and Manilla. The Philippine islands afFord many commodities in demand in the 
Chinese markets ; and the Spaniards are the only European people allowed openly to trade with the 
busy and commercial port of Amoy, in the province of Fokien ; unfortunately, however, they are deficient 
in the skill and enterprise required fully to avail themselves of these advantages. It appears, from the 
official accounts published by the French government, that in 1841, only 2 ships, of the burden of 671 
tons, arrived in French ports from China. This, we believe, is principally to be ascribed to the trifling 
extent to which the great article of Chinese produce, tea, Is consumed in France. 


Trade with the Indian Islaiids , 8fc . — In his evidence before the select committee of 
the House of Commons, Mr. Crawfurd gave the following instructive details with 
respect to the native foreign trade of China ; — 


Native Foreign Trade of China. — “ The principal part of the junk trade is carried on by the four con- 
tiguous provinces of Canton, Fokien, Chekiang, and Kiannan. 

“ No foreign trade is permitted with the island of Formosa ; and I have no means of describing the 
extent of the traffic which may be conducted between China, Corea, and the Leechew Islands. The 
following are the countries with which China carries on a trade in junks; viz. Japan, the Philippines, 
the Soo-Too Islands, Celebes, the Moluccas, Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Singapore, Ithio, the east coast of 
the Malayan peninsula, Slam, Cochin China, Cambodia, and Tonquin. The ports of China at which 
this trade is conducted are Canton, Tchao-tcheou, Nomhong, Hocitcheon, Suheng, Kongmoon, Chang- 
lim, and Hainan, in the province of Canton; Amoy and Chinchew, in the province of Fokien; Ningpo 
and Siang-hul, in the province of Chekiang ; and Soutcheon,in the province of Kiannan. The following 
may be looked upon as an approximation to the number of junks carrying on trade with the different 
places already enumerated ; viz. " 


Japan 10 junks, two voyages 
Philippine Islands - 
Boo-loo Islands 
Borneo 13, Celebes 2 
Java - - - - 

Sumatra - 


Junks. 

- 20 

Singapore 8, Rhio 1 


- 13 

East coast of Malay peninsula 

- 4 

Siam 


- 15 

Cochin China 


- 7 

Cambodia 

- 

- 10 

Tonquin 

* 


Junks. 

9 


- 20 
- 9 

— Total 222. 


“ This statement does not include a great number of small junks belonging to the island of Hainan, 
which carry on trade with Tonquin, Cochin China, Cambodia, Siam, and Singapore. Those for Siam 
amount yearly to about 50, and for the Cochin Chinese dominions to about 43 ; these alone would bring 
the total number of vessels carrying on a direct trade between China and foreign countries to 307. The 
trade with Japan is confined to the port of Ningpo, in Chekiang, and expressly limited to 10 vessels ; but 
as the distance from Nangasaki is a voyage of no more than 4 days, it is performed twice a year. 

“ With the exception of this branch of tude, the foreign intercourse of the two provinces Chekiang 
and Kiannan, which are famous for the priWuction of raw silk, teas, and nankeens, is confined to the 
Philippine Islands, Tonquin, Cochin China, Cambodia, and Siam ; and none of this class of vessels, that 
I am aware of, have ever found their way to the western parts of the Indian Archipelago. The number 
of these trading with Siam is 24, all of considerable size ; those trading with the Cochin Chinese 
dominions 16, also of considerable size ; and those trading with the Philippines 5 ; making in all 45, of 
which the average burden does not fall short of 17,000 tons. I am the more particular in describing this 
branch of the Chinese commerce, as we do not ourselves at present partake of it, and as we possess no 
direct means of obtaining information in regard to it. All the junks carrying on this trade with Siam 
are owned in the latter country and not in China ; and I am not sure how far It may not also be so in 
the other cues. I do not doubt but that a similar commerce will, in the event of a free trade, extend to 
Singapore ; and that through this channel may eventually be obtained the green teas of Kiannan, and 
thb raw silks of Chekiang. 

“ Besides the junks now described, there is another numerous class, which may be denominated the 
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colonial shipping of the Chinese. Wherever the Chinese are settled in any numbers, junks of this 
description are to be found ; such as in Java, Sumatra, the Straits of Malacca, &c. ; but the largest com- 
merce of this description is conducted from the Cochin Chinese dominions, especially from Siam, where 
the number was estimated to me at 200. Several junks of this description from the latter country come 
annually to Singapore, of which the burden is not less than from 300 to 400 tons. 

“ The junks which trade between China and the adjacent countries are some of them owned and built 
In China j but a considerable number also in the latter countries, particularly in Siam and Cochin China. 
Of those carrying on the Siamese trade, indeed, no less than 81 out of the 89, of considerable size, were 
representea to me as being built and owned in Siam. The small junks, however, carrying on the trade 
of Hainan, are all built and owned in China. 

** The Junks, whether colonial or trading direct with China, vary in burden from 2,000 piculs to 15,000, 
or carry dead weight from 120 to 900 tong. Of those of the last size I have only seen 3 or 4, and these 
were at Slam, and the same which were commonly employed in carrying a mission and tribute yearly 
from Siam to Canton. Of the whole of the large class of junks, I should think the average burden wifi 
not be overrated at 300 tons each, which would make the total tonnage employed in the native foreign 
trade of China between G0.000 and 70,000 tons, exclusive of the small junks of Hainan, which, estimated 
at 150 tons each, would make in all about 80,000 tons. 

“ The junks built in China are usually constructed of fir and other inferior woods. When they arrive 
in Cambodia, Siam, and the Malayan islands, they commonly furnish themselves with masts, rudders, 
and wooden anchors, of the superior timber of these countries. The junks built in Siam are a superior 
class of vessels, the planks and upper works being invariably teak. The cost of ship-building is highest 
at the port of Amoy in Fokieu, and lowest in Siam. At these places, and at Chang-Hm in Canton, the 
cost of a junk of 8,000 piculs, or 476 tons burden, was stated to me, by several commanders of junks, to 
be as follows : — 

At Siam ------- 7,400 dollars 

Chang-lim ------ 16,000 — 

Amoy ------- 21,000 — 

A junk of the size just named has oanimonly a crew of 90 hands, consisting of the following officers, 
besides the crew ; a commander, a pilot, an accountant, a captain of the helm, a captain of the anchor, 
and a captain of the hold. The commander receives no pay, but has the advantage of the cabin accom- 
modation for passengers, reckoned on the voyage between Canton and Singapore wortli 150 Spanish 
dollars. He is also the agent of the owners, and receives a commission, commonly of 10 per cent, on the 
profit i of such share of the adventure, generally a considerable one, in which they are concerned. The 

E ilot receives for the voyage 200 dollars of wages, and 50 piculs of freight out and home. The helmsman 
as 15 piculs of freight and no wages. The captains of the anchor and the hold have 9 piculs of freight 
each ; and the seamen 7 piculs each. None of these have any wages. The officers and seamen of the 
colonial junks arc differently rewarded. In a Siamese junk, for example, trading between the Siamese 
capital and Singapore, of 6,000 piculs burden, the commander and pilot had each 100 dollars lor the 
voyage, with 12 piculs of freight apiece. The accountant and helmsman had half of this allowance, and 
each seaman had 13 dollars, with 5 piculs of freight. 

“ In construction and outfit, Chinese junks are clumsy and awkward in the extreme. The Chinese 
are quite unacquainted with navigation, saving the knowledge of the compass: notwithstanding this, as 
their pilots are expert, their voyages short, and as they hardly ever sail except at the height of the mon- 
soons, when a fair and steady 7 or 8 knots’ breeze carries them directly from port to port, the sea risk is 
very small. During 13 years’ acquaintance with this branch of trade, I can recollect hearing of but 4 
shipwrecks ; and in all these instances the crews were saved. 

“ The construction and rigging of a Chinese junk may be looked upon as her proper registry, and they 
are a very effectual one ; for the least deviation from them w ould subject her at once to foreign charges 
and foreign duties, and to all kinds of suspicion. The colonial junks, which are of a more commodious 
form and outfit, if visiting China, are subjected to the same duties as foreign vessels. Junks built in 
Siam, or any other adjacent country, if constructed and fitted out after the customary model, arc admitted 
to trade to China upon the same terms as those built and owned in the country. If any part of the crew 
consist of Siamese, Cochin Chinese, or other foreigners, the latter are admitted only at the port of Can- 
ton ; and if found in any other part of China, would be seized and taken up by the police exactly in the 
same manner as if they were Europeans. The native trade of China conaucted with foreign countries 
is not a clandestine commerce, unacknowledged by the Chinese laws, but has in every case at least the 
express sanction of the viceroy or governor of the province, who, on petition, decides the number of 
junks that shall be allowed to engage in it; and even enumerates the articles which it shall be legal to 
export and import. At every port, also, where such a foreign trade is sanctioned, there is a hong or 
body of security merchants, as at Canton ; a fact which shows clearly enough that this Institution is parcel 
of the laws or customs of China, and not a peculiar restraint imposed upon the intercourse with 
Europeans. 

“ The Chinese junks properly constructed pay no measurement duty, and no cumshaw or present ; 
duties, however, are paid upon goods exported and imported, which seem to differ at the different pro- 
vinces. They are highest at Amoy, and lowest in the island of Hainan. The Chinese traders of Siam 
informed me that they carried on tne fairest and easiest trade, subject to the fewest restrictions. In the 
ports of Ningpo and Siang-hal in Chekiang, and Soutchcon in Kiannan. Great dexterity seems every 
where to be exercised by the Chinese in evading the duties. One practice, which Is very often followed, 
will afford a good example of this. The coasting trade of China is nearly free from all duties and other 
Imposts. The merchant takes advantage of this ; and, intending in reality to proceed to Siam or Cochin 


to another port, and thus deprive the public officers of their customary perquisites. 1 was assured of the 
frequency of this practice by Chinese merchants of Cochin China, as well as by several commanders of 
junks at Singapore. From the last-named persons 1 had another fact of some consequence, as connected 
with the Chinese trade ; viz. that a good many of the junks, carrying on trade with foreign ports to the 
westward of China, often proceeded on voyages to the northward in the same season. In this manner 
they stated that about 20 considerable junks, besides a great many small ones, proceeded annually from 
Canton to Souchong, one of the capitals of Kiannan, and^P wealth and commerce the rival of Canton, 
where they sold about 200 chests of opium at an advance of 50 per cent, beyond the Canton prices. 
Another place where the Canton junks, to the number of 5 or 6, repair annually, is Chinchew, in the 

{ irovince of Canton, within the Gulf of Pecheley, or Yellow Sea, and as far north as the 37th degree of 
atitude.” — ( Appendix , Report qf 1830, p. 298.) 

A Chinese ship or junk is seldom the property of one individual. Sometimes 40, SO, 
or even lOO different merchants purchase a vessel, and divide her into as many different 
compartments as there are partners ; so that each knows his own particular part in the 
ship, which he is at liberty to fit up and secure as he pleases. The bulk-heads, by which 
these divisions are formed, consist of stout planks, so well caulked as to be completely 
water-tight. A ship thus formed may strike on a rock, and yet sustain no serious injury ; 
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a leak springing in one division of the hold will not be attended with any damage to 
articles placed in another ; and, from her firmness, she is qualified to resist a more than 
ordinary shock. A considerable loss of stowage is^ of course, sustained ; but the 
Chinese exports generally contain a considerable value in small bulk. It is only the 
very largest class of junks that have so many owners but even in the smallest class the 
number is very considerable. ^ 

Population of China. — For some remarks on the conflicting accounts and thrones that 
have been put forth with respect to the population of this empire, the reader is referred 
to the Geographical Dictionary , art. China . 

CANVAS (Fr. Toil e a voile ; Gcr. Segeltuch ; It. Canevazza, Lona; Rus. Parussnoe 
polotnoy Parussina ; Sp. Lona ), unbleached cloth of hemp or flax, chiefly used for sails 
for shipping. Masters of ships are required to make entry of all foreign-made sails 
and cordage, not being standing or running rigging, in use on board their respective 
ships, under a penalty of 1007. Sails in actual use, and fit and necessary for such ship, 
are imported free ; but when otherwise disposed of, they are liable to an ad valorem duty 
of 20 per. cent. — (3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 56.) It had been the practice for a considerable 
period to grant bounties on the exportation of canvas or sail-cloth ; these, however, 
finally ceased on the 1st of January, 18U2. By an act passed in the reign of Gml 2., 
new sails were ordered to be stamped with the maker’s name and place of abode ; but 
this regulation was repealed by the lO Geo. 4. c. 43. § 9. 

C AOUTCIIO U(\ “ This substance, which has been improperly termed elastic gum, 

and vulgarly, from its common application to rub out pencil marks on paper, India 
rubber , is obtained from the milky juice of different plants in hot countries. The chief 
of these are the Jatropha elastica , and Urceola elastica. The juice is applied in succes- 
sive coatings on a mould of clay, and dried by the fire or in the sui\; and when of a 
sufficient thickness, the mould is crushed, and the pieces shaken out. Acids separate 
the caoutchouc from the thinner part of the juice at once, by coagulating it. The juice 
of old plants yields nearly two thirds of its weight ; that of younger plants less. Its 
colour, when fresh, is yellowish white, but it grows darker by exposure to the air. The 
elasticity of this substance is its most remarkable property; when warmed, as by im- 
mersion in hot water, slips of it may be drawn out to 7 or 8 times their original length, 
and will return to their former dimensions nearly. Cold renders it stiff and rigid, but 
warmth restores its original elasticity. Exposed to the fire, it softens, swells up, and 
burns with a bright flame. In Cayenne it is used to give light as a candle.” — ( CJre's 
Dictionary . ) 

Caoutchouc has become an article of very considerable importance. M. de la 
Condamine, who w#s one of the first to communicate authentic information with 
respect to it, mentions, that, owing to its being impervious to water, it was made into 
boots by the Indians. — (Voyage de la Riviere des Amazones , p. 76.) It is now employed 
in a similar way here. Means have, within these few years, been discovered of reducing 
it to a state of solution ; and when thin filaments of it are spread over cloth or any other 
substance, it is rendered impervious alike to air and water. Air cushions and pillows 
are manufactured in this way ; as are water-proof cloaks, now in very extensive demand, 
hats, boots, shoes, &c. It is also extensively used in the manufacture of braces and 
other articles which it is desirable should possess considerable elasticity ; and there can 
be little doubt that it will be employed still more extensively, and in a still greater 
variety of ways. 

Previously to 1830, the Importations of caoutchouc were comparatively inconsiderable, having in that 
year amounted to only 62,000 lbs. ; whereas. In 1840, the duty of Is. a cwt, produced 322/., showing that 
6,640 cwts., or 721,280 lbs, had been entered for consumption. It is principally imported from Brazil, 
Colombia, and other parts of S. America. The Imports from Brazil (Para) amounted, at an average of 
the 3 years ending with 1842, to 3,790 cwts. a year. — ( Pari . Paper No. 309. Sess. 1843.) The price 
of caoutchouc varied in the London market, in January 1843, from Id. to 1$. 3d. per lb. 

CAPERS (Fr. Capres ; Ger. Kappern ; Du. Rappers; It. Cappari ; Sp. Alcaparras ; 
Rus. Kaperszii ; Eat. Capparis ), the pickled buds of the Capparis spinosa , a low shrub, 
generally growing out of the joints of old walls, and the fissures of rocks, in most of the 
warm parts of Europe. Capers are imported into Great Britain from different parts 
of the Mediterranean; the best -from Toulon in France. Some small salt capers come 
from Majorca, and a few flat ones frowi about Lyons. The duty of 6d. per lb. o^capers 
produced, in 1840, 2,100/. nett, showing that 84,000 lbs. had been entered for home 
consumption. 

CAPE-TOWN, the capital of the British territory in South Africa, at the bottom of 
Table Bay, about 32 miles north from the Cape of Good Hope, and on the western 
side of the territory to which it gives its name; lat. 33° 55' 56" S. , long. 18°21'E. 
The town was founded by the Dutch in 1650; and temained, with the territory subject 
to it, in their possession, till it was taken by the British in 1795. It was restored to 
the Dutch by the treaty of Amiens ; but being again captured by the British in 1806, 
it was finally ceded to us in 1815. The streets are laid out in straight lines, crossing 
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each other at right angles ; many of them being watered by canals, and planted on each 
side with oaks. The population in 1 842 amounted, according to the statement in the 
Cape Abnanacy to 22,543, of wliopi about a third were blacks. The town is defended 
by a castle of considerable strength. Table Bay is capable of containing any number 
of ships; but it is exposed to the westerly winds, which, during the months of June, 
July, ar^. August, throw in a heavy swell, that has been productive of many distressing 
accidentsT This, in fact, is the great' drawback upon Cape- Town, which in all other 
respects is most admirably fitted for a commercial station. At the proper season, 
however, or during the prevalence of the easterly monsoon. Table Bay is perfectly safe ; 
while the cheapness and abundance of provisions, the healthiness of the climate, and 
above all its position, render it a peculiarly desirable resting place for ships bound to 
or from India, China, Australia, &c. 

The subjoined plan of Table Bay is taken from the survey of the % Cape of Good Hope, 
executed by Lieut. Vidal and others, under the direction of Captain Owen. 
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R efrrenctt to ik e Ptan.-~ A, light-house, famished with anchor* of any other ship, or In ant way to give the vessel near 
double lights. They may bo seen clearly oil deck at 16 miles' him a foul berth. Ships and vessels touching in Table Bay for 
distance ; but they do not appear double till within 6 or 7 miles att-r and refreshments alone, may ride at single anchor in the 

to the westward t from the northward only one light is seen. outer anchorage; but in this cate it is particularly rec 

B, Icon's Rump. C, Table Mountain. D. Devil's Peak, in mended to v«er out 80 or 90 fathoms, if they ride by a chain 
lat. 33° 57' 8". K Bobbin Island. F, Salt KJvcr. The figures cable, as the liability of starting or fouling the anchor, or break- 
denote the soundings in fathoms. ing the chain, will thereby be greatly lessened ; and’ if riding 

Port Instructions. — Art. 1. On the arrival of merchant ves- by a rope or coir cable, to run out a stream or good kedge, to 
sols In Table Bay, a proper berth will be pointed out to the steady the ship; and in both cases the other bower anchor 
masters thereof by the port captain, when he boards them ; should be kept in perfect readiness to let go. When the vessel 
land no master of a merchant vessel aim 1 1 shift his l»erth with- is properly moored with bower anchors, or well secured with a 
out permission from the port captain? uni ess in case of extreme bower and stream anchor, and with good cables, bttoys, and 
emergency, when he must report his having done so as early as buoy-ropes, the master will then take the exact place of the 
possible at the Port-offlce. ship by the bearings of 2 land-marks, and the depth of the 

2. Should it be the intention of a master of a vessel to dis- water ; and should accident occur, by which the vessel may 
charge or receive on board any considerable quantity of mcr- drift from this situation, or lose her anchors, a good bearing 

A a berth will he pointed out to him as close to the uid depth of water must be taken at the time, and the same 

Jetty, or other landing place, as the safety of the vessel and must be notified in writing to the port captain. It is patri- 
ot her circumstances will admit. And the master will then oularly recommended that vessels be kept as snug as possible, 
moor with two bower anchors, with an open hawse to the to counteract the effects of the periodical winds, which at times 
N.N.E., taking especial care, in so mooring, not.to overlay the j^low with considerable violence. 

The district subject to Cape Town is of very great extent, and contains every variety of soil, from the 
richest level land to the wildest mountain, and tracts destitute of even the appearance of vegetation. The 
climate fluctuates between the two extremes of rain and drought. On the whole, its advantages and disad. 
vantages seem to be pretty equally balanced ; and the prospects which it holds out to the industrious 
emigrant, if not very alluring, are certainly not discouraging. 

Population. — According to the official returns, the population of the Capo Colony, in 1842, consisted of 
171,519. 

Produce. — Large quantities of corn of a very good description are produced in the Immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Cape Town, and in other parts of the colony ; but agriculture is crippled by the Dutch law of 
succession, which, by dividing a man’s property equally among his children, hinders the accumulation of 
capital in masses, and the formation of proper farming establishments. — ( Thompson's Travels in Southern 
.ifrica, p. 324.) 

The Mauritius and Rio Janeiro are the principal markets for the corn of the Cape. The exports of 
wool have increased very rapidly within the lust 10 ye/irs, and it now forms the most important article 
sent from the colony. The native breed of sheep is very inferior ; its fleece is worth nothing, and it is 
remarkable only for the size of the tail, which sometimes weighs 20 ibs. I But fine wooled Spanish 
merinos, Saxon and English sheep succeed remarkably well, and their wool fetches a high price. The 
eastern district of Albany is especially suitable for sheep. 

Large quantities of wine, and of what is called brandy, are produced at the Cape^ but, with the excep- 
tion of Constantia, they are very inferior. The effect of allowing the importation of Cape wines into the 
United Kingdom at a comparatively low duty is, not to occasion their direct consumption, but to cause 
them to be employed as a convenient means of adulterating others ; so that, besides being injurious to the 
revenue, such reduction of duty promotes fraudulent practices, and detracts from the comforts of the 
public. 

Considerable quantities of hides, skins, and horns are exported. They are principally brought from 
Algoa Bay, on the eastern side of the colony ; and the trade has increased very fast during the last G or 7 
years. Aloes are an Important product ; and horses, butter, beef. Ivory, argol, and various other articles, 
are among the exports. The latter also include dried fish, whale and seal oil, Ac., the Capo fisheries 
being of considerable value. 

The imports at the Cape consist of woollens, cottons, hardware, earthenware, furniture, haberdashery, 
soap, paper, books, and portions of most articles used in this country. Piece goods and teak timber are 
imported from India, tea from China, sugar from India, the Mauritius, Ac. 

Trade The trade between the colonists and the independent natives is subjected to various 

restraints, of which it is not always very easy to discover the policy. The sale of gunpowder and fire- 
arms to the natives has been prohibited ; a regulation which might have been a judicious one, had they 
not been able to obtain them irorn any one else. The Americans have however traded with, the eastern 
coast, and have liberally supplied the natives with these atui various other articles ; so that by keep- 
ing up the regulation in question, we merely exclude ourselves from participating in what might be an 
advantageous trade. But since wo have taken possession of Natal, this intercourse may perhaps have 
been stopped. 


Account of the Quantities and Values of the Staple Articles, the Produce of the Colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope, exported in the Year ended 10th of October, 1812. 


Articles. 


Aloes - - - lbs. 713,073 

A rgol - — 80. C8S 

Beef and pork - - casks 1 ,3‘JU 

Hone (whale) - - lbs. 9,900 

Butter - - — 84,800 

Candles - - - — 35,304 

Com, and meal, viz. : — 

Barley - - mulds 2,300 

Beans and peas - - - ‘209 

Bran - - Ibs. 4*24,014 

Flour - — 853,180 

Oats - - mulds 5,039 

Wheat - — 1 , 1 ‘2 1 

Fenthen (ostrich) - lbs. 7195 

Fish (dried) - - — 1,330,581 

Fruits (dried) - - — 21-7,703 

Ditto ditto - - pack. 4 7 

Hides (horse and ox) - num, -39,780 


Value. | Articles. 


£ s. d. I 

13,087 0 O Homs - num. 

1,410 0 0 Horses - — 

4,610 0 O I Ivory - lbs. 

493 0 0 Mules - num. 

3,989 0 0 Oil, viz. -. — Seal - gal. 

1,080 0 0 Whale - — 

Skins, viz. : — Basil 

927 0 0 Calf - num. 

1,039 0 O Coat - — 

1,467 O 0 Seal - — ■ 

10,903 O O Sheep - — 

2,017 lo 0 Spirits, viz. : — Brandy - gal. 

1,159 5 O Tallow - lbs. 

3,457 0 0 Wax — 

5,004 IO O Wine* viz. : — Constantia gnl. 

2,836 0 O Ordinary — 

66 O 0 Ditto - plj*cs 

20,100 0 0 Wool - - - lbs. 


Other Articles - 

Total 

£ 


{•imn- 

tities. 

Value. 

1 

£ 

«» 

d. 

108,790 

2,324 

IO 

0 

419 

12,2*4 

0 

O 

15.254 

2,802 

0 

O 

1 78 

3,060 

0 

O 

182 

21 

10 

O 

15,443 

1,220 

0 

0 

567 

~102 

6 ' 

0 

186,661 

18,729 

10 

0 

588 

482 

O 

O 

156,635 

5,810 

10 

0 

1,105 

212 

10 

0 

282,5<»0 

4,969 

O 

O 

2,090 

141 

10 

O 

3,042 

1,950 

3 

0 

546*302 

40,926 

8 

C 

17 

26* 

0 

0 

1,372,483 

72,497 

10 

0 


247,918 

7 

6 

- 

10,189 

0 

0 

- - £ 

258,107 

7 

6 


s. d. 


Of the above, the produce exported from Cape Town was worth - - - 163,446 11 0 

Ditto exported ftrom Simon's Town - - - 162 16 6 

Ditto exported from Fort Elizabeth - 94,498 Q O* 

£258,107 7 6 


* Port Elizabeth, which is rapidly rising in lmjKvrtance, is ajfVs* port. 
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Summary View of the Trade and Navigation of the Colony for the Year ended 10th October, 1842. 


Ports. 

Vessels entered 
inwards. 

Vessels cleared 
outwards. 

Total Customs 
Duties. 

Total Revenue 
collected by the 
Customs, in- 
cluding Fees, 
Wharfage, fisc. 

Total Value of 
Imports. 

Total Value of 
Colonial and 
Foreign Exports. 

No. 

Ton- 

nage. 

No. 

Ton- 

nage. 






£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

Cape Town 

368 

131,750 

345 

125,806 

44,005 6 5 

48,630 8 8 

600,131 2 2 

245,862 1 0 

Coastwise - 

107 

8,064 

106 

8,742 





Simon’s Town 

3* 

12,311 

31 

11,281 

313 7 3 

474 15 5 

3,966 16 5 

162 16 6 









15,000 







« i 


Specie cont. 

Coastwise - 



1 

255 





Port Elizabeth 

52 

9,869 

36 

7,090 

9830 15 1 

10*068 11 11 

162,252 0 0 

99,674 16 0 

Coastwise - 

43 

4,G26 

56 

6,162 





Total colony 

454 

153,930 

412 

144,177 

M,149 8 9 

59,164 16 0 

766,349 18 7 1 

360,699 13 6 

Coastwise - 

150 

12,690 

163 

15,159 




1 

Grand total 

604 

166,620 

575 

159,336 

54,149 8 9 

59,164 16 0 

766,349 18 J 1 

360,699 13 6* 


* Stores to merchant vessels, and supplies to H. M. navy (11 ,222/.), are not included in the above. 


CllSTOM-HOUSK REGULATIONS, DUTIES, FEES, &C. 


On Admission qf a Ship to Entry , observe — 

1. The ship's register must be lodged in the Custom-house 
until the vessel clear again for sea. 

2. The manifest of the cargo on board for this place must 
be deposited there. 

3. The cockcts of cargoes shipped from anv place in Great 
Britain or Ireland for this place must also be di*i>o*ited there. 

From the endorsement of such cockets, an extract is to be 
made, which will show the contents of the different packages 
on board, and facilitate the making out of the entries. 

4. In making out the declarations, the value by invoice of 

the ditferent commodities must be given by the importer, in 
order to enable the Custom-house to estimate the duties ply- 
able, and to send in to government, annually, the required 
statement of the total duties received upon the several articles 
imported. • 

In the clearing qf a Ship out ward $, observe — 

1. The master must produce a certificate from the harboui 
master, that the tonnage duties of the port have been paid. 

it. The ex |>ort manifest must he examim-d with the permits 
granted, in order to ascertain whether packages hr 1 
bhip|»ed without a permit. 

3. Export declarations must lx? sent in by the several 
shippers, of the quantity and value of goods or produce 
shipped by them, in order to ascertain the amount of the 
exports of the colony- 

4. When Cape wine Is shipped for exportation to England, 
affidavit of the particular description of such wine must be 
delivered, and a certificate granted, by the collector or comp- 
troller of customs, to the master, of his having received such 
affidavit. 

5. Manifests, in triplicate, of such goods as ate shipped 
from the Cape for Great Britain, must be delivered, signed 
and sworn to by the master, before the collector or comp- 
troller. 

The original of which is to tie returned to the master to 
accompany the cargo. 

The duplicate to be forwarded, by the first conveyance sail- 
ing subsequently to the vessel containing the original, to the 
commissioners of customs in England or Scotland respectively, 
as the case may happen. 

And the triplicate, written on or covered with a stamp, to 
remain as an office copy. 

N. li. — Ships taking in cargoes for other parts of the world, 
are required to deliver only original and duplicate manifests. 

6. When whale od or whale hone is shipped from the fane 
for England, the proprietor of the whale fishery is to make 
oath, before the collector or comptroller, that the same were 
bond 'fide the produce of fish, or creatures living in the sea, 
actually taken and caught wholly by his Majesty’s subjects 
usually residing in this colony; ami the collector or comptroller 
is to grant a certificate under his hand and seal to the master, 
testifying that such oath hath been made before him. 

7. When salted seal skins are shipped from the Cape for 
England, the shipper is to make oath before the collector or 
comptroller, that the same arc really and bo/uijide the skins of 
seals taken and caught on the coast appertaining to the Cape 
of Good Hope, wholly by his Majesty's subjects usually residing 
in this colony ; and that all the salt used in the curing or pre- 
serving of the same was not made in, or exported f^om. Great 
Britain or Ireland ; and the collector or comptroller is to grant 
a certificate to the master accordingly. 

8. The original manifest, and a copy thereof, of ships touch- 
ing at the Cape of Good Hope, with cargoes from the east- 
ward for England, to be delivered and sworn to by the master 
before the collector or comptroller. The original to l>e returned 
to the master, and the copy forwarded from the Custom-house 
to the commUdoner of customs. 

9. If any part of such cargo shall be discharged at the Cape 
of Good Hope, the collector or comptroller Is to indorse upon 
the manifest the part of the cargo so discharged, and verify the 
same. 

Duties qf Customs an goods, wares, and merchandise, imported 

into the Cape of Good Hope under the order in council, 

dated 1 1th March, 1842. 

Inwards. Duty. 

£ s. d. 

Coffee, produce of British possessions - cwt. 0 5 0 

produce of foreign possessions - - cwt. 0 10 0 

Flour, wheaterr, not being the manufacture of the 

U. Kingdom - - barrel of 196 lbs. 0 3 0 

Gunpowder - - - -lb. O 0 5 w 

Pepper - - cwt. 0 4 0 “ 

Rice - - cwt. 0 16 


Sugar, viz. * — 

Not refined, the produce of any British posses- 

Not refined, tl»e produce of any other place cwt. 0 4 6 

Refined, or candy, not manufactured in the U. 

Kingdom - cwt. 0 6 0 

He fined, or candy, the manufacture of the U. 

Kingdom - cwt. 0 3 0 

Spirits, viz. ; — 

French brandy, proof, and so in proportion for 
any greater strength - - imp. pal. 0 0 4 

All other proof spirits, not being the manufac- 
ture of the U. Kingdom, or of anv British 
possession, and so in proportion for any 
greater strength - - imp. gal. 0 

Proof spirits of all sorts, being the manufacture 
of the U. Kingdom, or of any British posses- 
sions, and so in proportion for any greater 
strength - imp. gal. 0 0 4 

Tea lb. O 0 

I obacco, viz. : — 

Not manufactured - cwt. 0 12 0 

Manufactured (not cigars) - - cwt. 10 0 

Cigars - 1000 0 5 0 

Wood, manufactured, viz. : — m 

Mahogany, rosewood, and teak wood cub. ft. 0 0 3 

All other wood, not the produce of the U. 

Kingdom - cub. ft. 0 0 2 

'Wine, viz. — 

In bottles, not exceeding 6 to the imperial gall. 

doz. 0 4 0 

In bottles not exceeding 12 to the imperial gall. 

doz. 0 2 O 

Not in bottles - Imp. gal. 0 16 

Goods, wares, and merchandise, not otherwise 
charged with duty, and not herein declared free 
of duty, the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
the U. Kingdom or of any British possession, for 
every 1(10/. of the value - - - -500 

Goods, wares, and merchandise, not otherwise 
charged with duty, and not herein declared to l>e 
free of duty, the growth, produce, or manufac- 
ture of any foreign state, for every 1001. of the 
value - - - - - - - 12 a « 

Bottles of common glass, imported full 
Bullion 

Casks, staves, hoops, and coopers’ rivets 
Coin 

Diamonds l Free. 

Horses, mules, asses, sheep, cattle, and alJ other | 
live stock, and live animals 
Seeds, bull*, ami plants 
Specimens, illustrative of natural history 

Note. — On all foreign goods iminirted through the bonded 
warehouses of the U. Kingdom, or exported on drawback, 
there is an abatement here of 1-I0th part of the duty ; and 
foreign goods imported from the U. Kingdom, upon which 
the duties have been there paid, and not dr*... ‘ 

admitted duty free. 

The Fees payable in the Customs Department are — 

For the entrance or clearance of a Vessel - 0 6 0 

landing or shipping cargo - - - O 15 O 

landing or shipping part cargo - - >076 

the clearance of a coaster - - - - 0 1 6 

landing or shipping cargo of the same - -030 

: - o l 6 

permit to land or ship merchandise, or stores, 

under the value of 7l. lO*. - - -009 

permit to land or ship merchandise, or stores, 

above the value ofit. 10s. - - -016 

Queen's Warehouse Rent. — A certain sum per week if 
charged upon goods in proportion to their hulk and value, 
under the authority of a local proclamation, dated 24th June 
1812. 

Wharfage and Cranage. — The wharf department is under 
the immediate control of the customs ; and the following dues 
are levied under authority of an ordinance of the 10th Decem- 
ber, 1834. 

On Goods landed. — On every pipe, puncheon, butt, 
or other cask of the capacity of 80 gallons or up- 
wards, and containing wine, spirits, or other 

liquids 0*10 

On every hogshead, half puncheon, double sum, 
tierce, or other cask, of the capacity of 40 gallons, 
and under 80 gallons, and containing wine, spi- 
rits, or other liquids - - - -006 




CAPITAL. 


CARAVAN. 
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On every quarter cask, barrel, anker, keg, aum, or 
other cask of less capacity than 40 gallons, and 
containing wine, spirits, or other liquids - 
Oil evury chest, case, cask, hamper, or other pack- 
age containing wine, spirits, or other liquids, in 
bottles, or stone .Jars, viz. : — 

If the quantity shall be 15 gallons, or upwatds 
If 10 gallons, and less than 15 gallons 
If 5 gallons, and less than 10 gallons 
If less than 5 gallons - - - - 

On every chest, bo*, or other package, containing 
not less than 50 lbs. of tea * - - - 

If less than 50 lbs. ----- 

On every roll or basket of tobacco - 
On every other package containing tobace# of 3 
cwt., or. up wards - 

On every hag of coffee, sugar, rice, sago, saltpetre, 
cloves, tamarinds, gall nuts, turmeric, or pepper - 
On every quarter of wheat, barley, oats, rye, or other 
grain ------- 

On every hundred deals, or battens, not the growth 
of the colony, viz. : — 

Each, not exceeding 16 ft. In length - 
If exceeding 16 ft. in length - 
On every 1(XK) staves, stukvat 




- O 

- o 

- 0 


nogshead, or barrel - 

— pieces of heading - - w 

— bricks, tiles, or slates - - - 0 

ton of coals - - - - - rt 

— paving stones - - - - 0 

every ton of heavy goods, not otherwise de- 
scribed - - - - - - 0 

every 10 bundles of rattans - - - 0 

every load (of 50 cubic feet) of timiier or planks, 
not the growth of this colony, and not other- 
wise described - - - - - 0 

On every case, bale, box, trunk, or other package 
whatsoever, not otherwise described, and con- 
taining dry goods, viz.. : — 

If measuring 40 cubic feet, and upwards - - 0 

— 30 — and less than 40 cubic feet o 

30 — 

20 — 
lO — 

5 _ 


— 10 — 


O 0 0 
0 0 G 
0 0 4 
O O 2 


- 0 0 

- (» 2 

0 1 


On every spar, or mast, not of the growth of this 
colony : -- 

If not exceeding 8 inches in diameter 
If exceeding H inches in diameter 
On every mill stone - 

On every crate of empty bottles, containing 20 
dozen, or upwards - - - - - .» 

Less than 20 dozen - - - - - 0 

Oil every smalljar, can, or bottle - - - O 

Landed or shipped. — On every horse, mule, or ass - O 
On every head of large cattle - - - - 0 

Shipped. — On every article shipped, except as hereinafter 
mentioned, one half of the duties levied on uriicles landed. 

Exemptions- — A II casks, barrels, staves, headings, n 
liable to duties of customs on importat ion. 

All articles being the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
this colony, landed ftum any place within the same. 

All hides and skins shipped, being the produce of the colony. 
All articles exjiarteci from the 1 Minded warehouse. 

All imported articles ship|>ed coastwise. 

All public stores, naval or military baggage, and personal 
baggage of passengers. 

Port Dura. are collected under authority of an ordinance of 
the 27th November, 1827, and are as follows : — 

£ 

On vessels touching for water or refreshment only 

ton 0 

On vessels touching for the purpose of trade ton O 

On vessels engaged solely in the coasting trade, to bo 
paid annually to the port captain of Table Wav, ton 0 

For a copy of the port regulations - - - 0 

For every' licensed boat employed in the transport 
of merchandise, or other such purposes. In any of 
the ports of the colony, unnually - - ton 

For a port clearance or anchorage fee, for every 


d. 


1 G 


vessel subject to pay port dues „ , 

N .B. — Coasters and licensed boats pay this last charge an- 
nually, as well as 3#. fora copy of the port regulations. 

Boats exclusively employed in fishing are exempted. 
Regulations us to Trade. — All goods the produce or manu- 
facture of the Cape of Good Hope, or the territories or depend- 
encies thereof, are subject (on importation into England) to the 


same duties as are imposed on the like articles the produce or 
manufacture of the British possessions within the limits of the 
East India Company’s charter, except when any other duty ia 
expressly laid on them — (3 5c 4 Will. 4 . c. 5G. § 9.) 

Commission The following rates of commission are charged 

and allowed, namely — 

Per cent. 

1. On the nett amount of all sales of goods by public sale, 

and on the gross amount of all other sales - - 5 

2. Goods consigned, and afterwards withdrawn - - 

3. On purchases eflected, from the proceeds of goods on 

which a commission has already boon charged - 2J 

4. On all other purchases, or shipments of goods - *5 

5. On the sale or purchuse of ships, houses, or lands - 2 £ 

6. On ships’ disbursements - - - - - 5 

7. On procuring freight - - - - - 5 

4. On collecting freight on ships bound to tills place - 2£ 


r bonds by indorsement or other- 




li. On guaranteeing bills 

wise - - - - - 

10. On collecting debts without recourse to law 

Ditto, where legal proceedings are taken - - a 

11. On effecting remittances by bills of exchange - - 1 

12. On the negotiation of bills - - - - - 1 

13. On effecting insurances - - - - - OJ 

14. On the administration of estates - - - - 5 

15. On cash advances - - - - - - 2/J- 

16. On the debtor and creditor sides of cash accounts, on 

which no other commission is charged - - 1 


Money. — Accounts are either kept in pounds, shillings, 
pence, and farthings, or in rix-dollars, schillings, and stivers. 

1 Stiver = | of a penny. 

G Stivers = 2± Pence, or 1 schilling. 

8 Schillings = IK Pence or 1 rix-dollar. 

The commissariat department grant bills on the Treasury at 
a premium of 1J per cent. 

Dunks, Ore. — Two Joint stock banking companies have l»een 
established in Cape town : the Cape of Good Hope Bank, 
established in 1837, with a paid up capital of 70,000/. ; and 
the South African Bank, established in the following year, 
witli a paid up capital of 60,000/. Both hanks transact ordi- 
nary banking business, and allow interest on de|>osita, but 
the first only issues notes. Joint stock companies have also 
been formed for conducting the business of insurance and for 
other purposes. 

Weights and Measures. — The weights made use of in the 
Capet are derived from the standard pound of Amsterdam ; and 
those assl/.ed are from 50 lbs. down to 1 loot, or the 32d part of 
a pound, which is regarded ns unity. 


Liquid Measure. 

16 Flasks =s 1 Anker. 

4 Ankers = 1 A. am. 

4 Aams — 1 Leaguer. 

Corn Measure. 

4 Schepels = 1 Mu id. 

10 Mulds = I Load. 107 schepels sat 
82 Winch, bushels, or 4 schepels = 3. Imp. bush, very 
nearly . 

The muid of wheat weighs, at an average, about 1 10 lbs. 
Dutch, being somewhat over I9G lbs. English. 

CMh and Long Measures. 

12 Rhynland inches = 1 Rhynland foot. 

27 ditto = 1 Dutch ell. 

I ll ditto = 1 Square foot. 

114 Square feet = 1 Hood. 

GOO Roods = 1 Morgen. 

Colonial Weights and Measures compared with those of England. 
Weights. 

100 lbs. Dutch = nearly 109 lbs. English avoirdupois. 

100 lbs. English = nearly !12 lbs. Dutch. 


Wine or Liquid Measure. 

1 Flask = 0‘G Old gallon, or 4*9 1G Imperial gallons. 

1 Anker = D* ditto, 7'9 ditto. 

1 .4 utn = 38 ditto, 31* ditto. 

1 Leaguer = 152 ditto, 126*G ditto. 

1 Pipe =110 ditto, 91. G ditto. 

Saldanha Bay, in lat. 33° 6' S., long. 17° 58" 15" E., being 
1GJ leagues north of Cape-Town, is one of the best and 
most commodious harbours in the world. It is perfectly satb 
at all seasons. 

Besides the Cape Almanac for 1813, one of the best of that 
class of publications, and the other authorities referred to, we 
have derived part of the above details from the Geographical 
Dictionary , the papers of the Board of Trade, Jtc. 


CAPITAL, in political economy, is that portion of the produce of industry existing 
in a country, which may be made directly available, either for the support of human 
existence, or the facilitating of production . — ( Principles of Political Rconomy y 3d ed. 
p. 96.) But in commerce, and as applied to individuals, it is understood to mean the 
sum of money which a merchant, banker, or trader adventures in any undertaking, or 
which he contributes to the common stock of a partnership. It signifies likewise the 
fund of a trading company, or corporation ; in which sense the word stock is generally 
added to it. Thus we say the capital stock of the Bank, &c. The profit derived from any 
undertaking is estimated by the rate which it bears to the capital that was employed. 

CAPSICUM. See Pepper. 

CARAVAN, an organised company of merchants, or pilgrims, or both, who associate 
together in many parts of Asia and Africa, that they may travel with greater security 
through deserts and other places infested with robbers ; or ^iere the road is naturally 
dangerous. The word is derived from the Persian kervan t or® drvdn, a trader or dealer. 
— {Shaw' 8 Travels in the Levant , p. 9. 4 to ed. ) 

R 2 
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CAllXWAN. 


Every caravan is under tlie command of a chief or aga (caravan -bad it'), who has fre- 
quently under him such a number of troops or forces as is deemed suflicient for its 
defence. When it is practicable, they encamp near wells or rivulets ; and observe a 
regular discipline. Camels are used as a means of conveyance, almost uniformly, in 
preference to the horse, or any other animal, on account of their wonderful patience of 
fatigue, eating little, and subsisting three or four days or more without water. There 
are generally more camels in a caravan than men. — (See Camel.) 

The commercial intercourse of Eastern and African nations has been principally 
carried on, from the remotest period, by means of caravans. During antiquity, the 
products of India and China were conveyed either from Suez to Rhinoculura, or from 
Bussorah, near the head of the Persian Gulf, by the Euphrates, to Babylon, and thence 
by Palmyra, in the Syrian desert, to the ports of Phoenicia on the Mediterranean, where 
they were exchanged for the European productions in demand in the East. Sometimes, 
however, caravans set out directly from China, and, occupying about 250 days in the 
journey, arrived on the shores of the Levant, after traversing the whole extent of Asia. — — 

( Gibbon , vol. vii. p. 93.) The formation of caravans is, in fact, the only way in which 
it has ever been possible to carry on any considerable internal commerce in Asia or 
Africa. The governments that have grown up in those continents have seldom been 
able, and seldomer indeed have they attempted, to render travelling practicable or safe 
for individuals. The wandering tribes of Arabs have always infested the immense 
deserts by which they are intersected; and those only who are sufficiently powerful to 
protect themselves, or sufficiently rich to purchase .an exemption from the predatory 
attacks of these freebooters, can expect to pass through territories subject to their incur- 
sions, without being exposed to the risk of robbery and murder. 

Since the establishment of the Mohammedan faith, religious motives, conspiring with 
those of a less exalted character, have tended to augment the intercourse between dif- 
ferent parts of the Eastern world, and to increase the number and magnitude of the 
caravans. Mohammed enjoined all his followers to visit, once in their lifetime, the 
Caaba, or square building in the temple of Mecca, the immemorial object of veneration 
amongst liis countrymen ; and in order to preserve continually upon their minds a sense 
of obligation to perform this duty, he directed that, in all the multiplied acts of devotion 
which his religion prescribes, true believers should always turn their faces towards that 
holy place. In obedience to a precept so solemnly enjoined and sedulously inculcated, 
large caravans of pilgrims used to assemble annually in every country where the 
Mohammedan faith is established ; and though, owing either to a diminution of reli- 
gious zeal, or the increasing difficulties to be encountered in the journey, the number of 
pilgrims has of late years declined greatly, it is still very considerable. Few, however, 
of the pilgrims are actuated only by devotional feelings. Commercial ideas and objects 
mingle with those of religion ; and it redounds to the credit of Mohammed, that he 
granted permission to trade during the pilgrimage to Mecca ; providing at the same 
time for the temporal as well as the lasting interests of his votaries. “It shall be no 
crime in you, if ye seek an increase from your Lord by truding during the pilgrimage .” — 
(Sale's Koran , c. 2. p. 36. ed. 1764.) 

The numerous camels of each caravan are loaded with those commodities of every 
country which are of easiest carriage and readiest sale. The holy city is crowded during 
the month of Dhalhajja, corresponding to the latter part of June and the beginning of 
July, not only with, zealous devotees, but with opulent merchants. A fair or market is 
held in Mecca and its vicinity, on the twelve days that the pilgrims are allowed to 
remain in that city, which used to be one of the best frequented in the world, and con- 
tinues to be well attended. 

“ Few pilgrims,” says Burckhardt, “ except the mendicants, arrive without bringing 
some productions of their respective countries for sale : and this remark is applicable as 
well to the merchants, with whom commercial pursuits are the main object, as to those 
who are actuated by religious zeal ; for, to the latter, the profits derived from selling a 
few articles at Mecca diminish, in some degree, the heavy expenses of the journey. The 
Moggrebyns (pilgrims from Morocco and the north coast of Africa) bring their red 
bonnet’s and wollen cloaks; the European Turks, shoes and slippers, hardware, embroi- 
dered stuffs, sweetmeats, amber, trinkets of European manufacture, knit silk purses, 
&c. ; the Turks of Anatolia bring carpets, silks, and Angora shawls; the Persians, 
Cashmere shawls and large silk handkerchiefs ; the Afghans, tooth-brushes, called 
Mesouak Kattary, made of the spongy boughs of a tree growing in Bokhara, beads of 
a yellow soapstone, and plain coarse shawls manufactured in their own country ; the 
Indians, the numerous productions of their rich and extensive region ; the people of 
Yemen, snakes for the Persian pipes, sandals and various other works in leather ; and 
the Africans bring Yario^ articles adapted to the slave trade. The pilgrims are, how- 
ever, often disappointed in their expectations of gain ; want of money makes them 
hastily sell their little adventures at the public auctions, and often obliges them to ac- 
cept very low prices.” — (Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. p. 21.) 
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The two principal caravans which yearly rendezvous at Mecca are those of Damascus 
and Cairo. The first is composed of pilgrims from Kurppe and Western Asia; the 
second of Mohammedans from all parts of Africa. 

The Syrian caravan is said by Burckhardt to be very well regulated. It is always 
accompanied by the pacha of Damascus, or one of his principal pfficers, who gives the 
signal for encamping and starting by firing a musket. On the route, a troop of horse- 
men ride in the front, and another in the rear to bring up the stragglers. The different 
parties of pilgrims, distinguished by their provinces or towns, keep close together. At 
night torches are lighted, and the daily distance is usually performed between 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon and an hour or two after sunrise on the following day. The Bedouins 
or Arabs, who carry provisions for the troops, travel by day only, and in advance of 
the caravans ; the encampment of which they pass in the morning, and are overtaken in 
turn and passed by the caravan on the following night, at their own resting place. The 
journey with these Bedouins is less fatiguing than with the great body of the caravan, 
as a regular night’s rest is obtained ; but their bad character deters most pilgrims from 
joining them. 

At every watering place on the route is a small castle and a large tank, at >yhich the 
camels water. The castles are garrisoned by a few persons, who remain the whole year 
to guard the provisions deposited 'there. It is at these watering-places, which belong 
to the Bedouins, that the sheikhs of the tribe meet the caravan, and receive the accus- 
tomed tribute for allowing it to pass. Water is plentiful on the route; the stations are 
nowhere more distant than 11 or 1 2 hours* march ; and in winter, pools of rain-water 
are frequently found. Those pilgrims who can travel with a litter, or on commodious 
camel-saddles, may sleep at night, and perform the journey with little inconvenience : 
but of those whom poverty, or the desire of speedily acquiring a large sum of money, 
induces to follow the caravan on foot, or to hire themselves as servants, many die on the 
road from fatigue. — ( Travels in Arabia , vol. ii. p. 3 — 9.) 

The caravan which sets out from Cairo for Mecca is not generally so large as that of 
Damascus ; and its route along the shores of the Red Sea is more dangerous and 
fatiguing. But many of the African and Egyptian merchants and pilgrims sail from 
Suez, Cosseir, and other ports on the western shore of the Red Sea, for Djidda, whence 
the journey to Mecca is short and easy. 

The Persian earavan for Mecca sets out from Bagdad ; but many of the Persian pil- 
grims are now in the habit of embarking at Bussorah, and coming to Djidda by sea. 

Caravans from Bagdad and Bussorah proceed to Aleppo, Damascus, and Diarbeker, 
laden with all sorts of Indian, Arabian, and Persian commodities ; and large quantities 
of European goods, principally of English cottons, imported at Bussorah, are now dis- 
tributed throughout all the eastern parts of the Turkish empire by the same means. 
The intercourse carried on in this way is, indeed, every day becoming of more inir 
portance. 

The commerce carried on by caravans, in the interior of Africa, is widely extended 
and of considerable value. Besides the great earavan which proceeds from Nubia to 
Cairo, and is joined by Mohammedan pilgrims from every part of Africa, there arc 
caravans which have no object but commerce, which set out from Fez, Algiers, Tunis, 
Tripoli, and other states on the sea-coast, and penetrate far into the interior. Some of 
them take as many as 50 days to reach the place of their destination ; and as their rate 
of travelling may be estimated at about IS miles a day at an average, the extent of their 
journeys may easily be computed. As both the time of their outset and their route is 
known, they are met by the people of the countries through which they travel, who 
trade with them. Indian goods of every kind form a considerable article in this traffic; 
in exchange for which, the chief commodity the inhabitants have to give is slaves. 

Three distinct caravans are employed in bringing slaves and other commodities from 
Central Africa to Cairo. One of them comes direct from Mourzouk, the capital of 
Fezzan, across the Eibyan desert ; another from Senaar ; and the third from Darfur. 
They do not arrive at stated periods, but after a greater or less interval, according to 
the success they have had in procuring slaves, ivory, gold dust, drugs, and such other 
articles as are fitted for the Egyptian markets. The Mourzouk caravan is said to he 
under the best regulations. It is generally about 50 days on its passage ; and seldom 
consists of less than 100,^rr of more Utah 300, travellers. The caravans from Senaar and 
Darfur used formerly to be very irregular, and were sometimes not seen in Egypt for 
2 or 3 years together ; but since the occupation of the former by the troops of Mo- 
hammed Ali, the intercourse between it ami Egypt has become comparatively frequent 
and regular. The*number of slaves imported into Egypt by these caravans is said to 
amount, at present, to about 10,000 a year. The departure of a caravan from Darfur 
is. looked upon as a most important event; it engages for a while the attention of the 
whole country, and even forms a kind of aera. — ( Brotcme's Travels hi Africa* 2d ed. 
p. 78.) A caravan from Darfur is considered large if it has 2,000 camels and 1,000 
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slaves. Many of the ^Ioorisl 1 pilgrims to Mecca cross the sea from Souakin and Mas- 
souah to the opposite coast of Arabia, and then travel by land to Mecca ; and Burck- 
hardt states, that of all the poor pilgrims who arrive in the Iledjaz, none bear a more 
respectable character for industry than those from Central Africa. 

Caravans are distinguished into heavy and light . Camels loaded with from 500 to 
600 lbs. * form a heavy caravan; light caravans being the term applied to designate 
those formed of camels under a moderate load, or perhaps only half loaded. The mean 
daily rate at which heavy caravans travel is about 18£ miles, and that of light caravans 
22 miles. J 

The safety of a caravan depends materially on the conduct of the caravan-hachi , or 
leader. Niebuhr says, that when the latter is intelligent and honest, and the traveller 
understands the language, and is accustomed to the Oriental method of travelling, an 
excursion through the desert is rarely either disagreeable or dangerous. But it is not 
unusual for the Turkish pachas to realise considerable sums by selling the privilege of 
conducting caravans ; and it is generally believed in the East, that leaders so appointed, 
in order to indemnify themselves, not unfrequcntly arrange with the Arabian sheikhs 
as to thti attack of the caravans, and share with them in the booty ! At all events, a 
leader who has paid a large sum for the situation, even if he should be honest, must im- 
pose proportionally heavy charges on the association. lienee the best way in travelling 
with caravans is, to attach oneself to one conducted by an active and experienced mer- 
chant, who has a considerable property embarked in the expedition. With ordinary 
precaution, the danger is then very trifling. It would be easy, indeed, were there any 
thing like proper arrangements made by government, to render travelling by caravans, at 
least on all the great routes, abundantly secure. — ( Niebuhr y Voyage en Arabie, tome ii. 
p. 194. ed. Amst. 1780.) 

No particular formalities are required in the formation of a caravan. Those that 
start at fixed periods are mostly under the control of government, by whom the leaders 
are appointed. But, generally speaking, any dealer is at liberty to form a company and 
make one. The individual in whose name it is raised is considered as the leader, or 
caravan-bachi, unless he appoint some one else in his place. When a number of mer- 
chants associate together in the design, they elect a chief, and appoint officers to decide 
whatever controversies may arise during the journey. — (For further details with respect 
to caravans, see the Modern Part of the Universal History , vol. xiv. pp. 214 — 243. ; 
Robertson's Disquisition on Ancient India , Note 54. ; Rees's Cyclopaedia, art. Caravan , 
most of which is copied from Robertson, though without a single word of acknowledg- 
ment ; Burckhardt's Travels in Arabia , vol. ii. passim ; Urquhart on Turkey and its 
Resources , p. 137, 151, ) * 

CAttAVANSERA, a large public building or inn appropriated for the reception 
and lodgment of the caravans. Though serving in lieu of inns, there is this radical 
difference between them, — that, generally speaking, the traveller finds nothing in a 
caravansera for the use either of himself or his cattle. He must carryall his provisions 
and necessaries with him. They are chiefly built in dry, barren, desert places; and are 
mostly furnished with water brought from a great distance and at a vast expense. A well 
of water is, indeed, indispensable to a caravansera. Caravanseras are also numerous in 
cities ; where they serve not only as inns, but as shops, warehouses, and even exchanges. 

CARAWAY-SEED ( Fr. Carvi , Cumin des pr{>s ; Ger. Keummel , Brodkiimmel ; It. 
Carvi ), a small seed, of an oblong and slender figure, pointed at both ends, and thickest 
in the middle. It is the produce of a biennial plant ( Carum carvi), with a taper root 
like a parsnip, but much smaller. It should be chosen large, new, of a good colour, not 
dusty, and of a strong agreeable smell. It is principally used by confectioners; and is 
extensively cultivated in several parts of Essex. 

CARBUNCLE (Ger. Karfunkel ; Fr. Escarboukle ; It. Carbonchio ; Sp. Carbun - 
culo ; Lat. Carbunculus ), a precious stone of the ruby kind, of a very rich glowing blood- 
red colour, highly esteemed by the ancients. — (See Ruby.) 

CARD (Fr. Gardes ; Ger. Kardatschen, Harden, Wollkratzen ; It. Cardi ; Rus. Bardii ; 
Sp. Cardas ), an instrument, or comb, for arranging or sorting the hairs of wool, cotton. 
Sec. Cards are either fastened to a flat piece of wood, and wrought by the hand ; or to 
a cylinder, and wrought by machinery. 

CARDAMOMS (Fr. Cardamomes ; Ger. Kardamom ; Ifc Cardamomi ; Sp. Kar- 
damomos ; Hind. Gujarati elachi), seed capsules produced by a plant, of which there are 
different species growing in India, Cochin ^China, Siam, and Ceylon. The capsules 
are gathered as they ripen ; and when dri<3i in the sun, are fit for sale. The small 
capsules, or lesser cardamoms, are produced by a particular species of the plant, and are 
the most valuable. They should be chosen full, plump, and difficult to be broken ; of 
a bright fellow colour ; a piercing smell ; with an acrid, bitterish, though not very 

* This is the burden of the small camel only. The large one* usually carry from 760 t«*l,000 lbs. 
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unpleasant taste ; and particular care should be taken that they are properly dried. 
They are reckoned to keep best in a body, and are therefore packed in large chests, well 
jointed, pitched at the seams, and otherwise properly secured ; as the least damp greatly 
reduces their value. The besf cardamoms are brought from the Malabar coast. They 
are produced in the recesses of the mountains, by felling trees, and afterwards burning 
them ; for wherever the ashes fall in the openings or fissures of the rocks, the cardamom 
plant naturally springs up. In Soonda Balagat, and other places where cardamoms are 
nlanted, the fruit or berry is very inferior to that produced in the way now mentioned. 

riie Malabar cardamom is described as a species of bulbous plant, growing 3 or 4 feet 
high. The growers are obliged to sell all their produce to the agents of government , 
at prices fixed by the latter, varying from 550 to 700 rupees the candy of 600 lbs. 
avoirdupois : and it is stated that the contractor often puts an enhanced value on the coins 
with- which he pays the mountaineers ; or makes them take in exchange tobacco, cloths, 
salt, oil, betel nut, and such necessary articles, at prices which are frequently, no doubt, 
estimated above their proper level. Such a system ought assuredly to be put an im- 
mediate end to. Not more than one hundredth part of the cardamoms raised in Malabar 
are used in the country. They are sent in large quantities to the ports on the Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulph, to Sind, up the Indus, to Bengal, Bombay, &c. They form a 
universal ingredient in curries, pillaus, Sec. The market price, at the places of exporta- 
tion on the Malabar coast, varies from 800 to 1/200 rupees the candy. — ( Milhurn y s Orient . 
Commerce , and the valuable evidence of T. H. Baber, Esq. before the Lords’ Committee 
of 1830, p. 216.) 

Malabar cardamoms were worth, in January 1843, from 2a*. 3d. to 3s. a pound in the 
London market, duty (2 d.) excluded ; Ceylon cardamoms were, at the same time, 
worth from 1 s. 2 d. to Is. 4 d. 

CARES, oh PLAYING CARES (Eu. Kaarten , Speelkarden ; Fr. Cartes d jotter; 
Ger. Kartell^ Spiel Karten ; It. Carte da yiuoco ; Rus. Kartu ; Sp. Carras , Naipes ; Sw. 
Kort ). The only thing necessary to be noticed in this place with respect to cards, is the 
regulations as to their manufacture, sale, and the payment of the duty. 


It is regulated by the 9 Geo. 4. c. 18., that an annual licence duty of ft.s. shall bo paid by every maker of 
playing cards and dice. The duty ori every pack of cards is is., and is to be specified on the ace of spades. 
Cards fire not to be made in any part of Great Britain, except the metropolis ; nor in Ireland, except in 
Dublin and Cork ; under a penalty of 100/. Cards are to be enclosed in wrappers, with such marks as the 
commissioners of stamps may appoint. Before licence can be had, bond must be given to the amount of 
ft 00/. for the payment of the duties, c*vc. Selling or exposing to sale any pack of cards not duly stamped, 
subjects a licensed maker to a penalty of ft(>/. ; and any one else to a penalty of 10/. Any person having 
in his possession, or using, or permitting to be used, any pack of cards not duly stamped, to forfeit ft/. 
Second-hand cards may be sold by any person, if sold without the wrapper of a licensed maker ; and in 
packs containing not more than 52 cards, inpluding an ace of spades duly stamped, and enclosed in a 
wrapper with the words “ Second-hand Cards" printed or written in distinct characters on the outside : 
penalty for selling second-hand cards in any other manner, 20/. 

The duty of l.v. per pack on cards produced, in 1841, the sum of 9,223/. 18a. ; showing that 184,478 packs 
had been disposed of. 

CARMEN, of the city of London, are constituted a fellowship by act of common 
council. The rates which they sire allowed to charge, and the regulations by which 
they are to be guided, are settled at the quarter sessions. In other respects they are 
subjected to the rule of the president and governors of Christ’s Hospital, to whom the 
owner of every cart pays an annual licence duty of 17s. 4tL 


Carmen are to help to load and unload their carts ; and 
if any carman exacts more than the regular rates, upon due 
,jroof, before the Ix>rd Mayor, or any two magistrates, he shall 
suiter imprisonment for the space of -21 days. 

If any person shall refuse to pay any carman his hire, 
according to the regular rates, u|Hm complaint mode, the pre- 
sident of Christ's Hospital, or a justice of the peace, may 
compel payment. 

Merchant* or other persons may choose what cart they 
please, except such as stand for wharf-work, tackle-work, 
crane-work, at shops and merchants’ houses, which are to be 
taken in turn | and every carman standing with his empty 
cart next to any goods ‘to be loaded, shall, upon the first de- 
mand, load the same for the accustomed rates ; and if any 
person shall cause a carman to attend at his house, shop, ware- 
house, or cellar, with his loaded cart, the carman being 


■ willing to help to unload the same, he shall pay the carman 
alter the rate of 12d. for every hour after the first half hour 

1 fnr HI* “ 


Every licensed carman is to have a piece of brass fixed upon 
his cart, upon which is to lie engraven a Certain number: 
which number, together with the carman's name, is registered 
in a register kept at Christ's Hospital ; so that, in case of any 
misbehaviour, the party offended, by taking notice of the 
number of the cart, may search for it in the register, and the 
" will l»e found. 

Carmen not conforming to these rules, or working without 
a numbered piece of In ass fixed on the cart, may be suspended 
from their employment. 

Carmen riding upon the shafts of their cart*, or sitting 
within them, not having some person on foot to guide the 
horses, shall forfeit 10*. 


CARMINE (Ger. Karmin ; Eu. Kamiyn ; Fr. Carmine; It. Carminio ; Lat. Car- 
minium ), a powder of a very beautiful red colour, bordering upon purple, and used by 
painters in miniature. It is a species of lake , and is formed of finely pulverised cochi- 
neal. It is very high priced. 

CARNELI AN. See Agate. 

CARPET, CARPETS (Ger. Teppiche ; Eu. Tapi/ten, Vloer-tapyten ; Fr. Tapis; 
It. Tappeti ; Sp. Alfombras, Alcatifas, Tapctes ; Rus. KowriC , Kilimi.') Persian and 
Turkish carpets are the most esteemed. In England, carpets are principally manufac- 
tured at Kidderminster, Wilton, Cirencester, Worcester, Axminster, &c. ; and in Scot- 
land, at Kilmarnock. Those made at Axminster are believed to be very ^tle, if any 
tHing, inferior to those of Persia and Turkey, 

CARRIAGES. See Coaches. 
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CARROT ( Daucus carota Lin.), a biennial plant, a native of Britain. Though long 
known as a garden plant, its introduction into agriculture has been comparatively 
recent. The uses of the carrot in domestic economy are well known. It is extensively 
cultivated in Suffolk, whence large quantities are sent to*the London market. Horses 
are said to be remarkably fond of carrots. 

CARRIERS are persons undertaking for hire to carry goods from one place to an- 
other. 

Proprietors of carts and wagons, masters and owners of ships, hoymen, lightermen, 
bargemen, ferrymen, &c. are denominated common carriers. The master of a stag# 
coach who only carries passengers for hire , is not liable for goods ; but if he undertake 
to carry goods and passengers , then he is liable for both as a common carrier. The post- 
master general is not a carrier in the common acceptation of the term, nor is he sub- 
jected to his liabilities. 

1. Duties and Liabilities of Carriers — Carriers are bound to receive and carry the goods of all per- 
sons, for a reasonable hire or reward ; to take proper care of them in their passage ; to deliver them 
safely, and in the same condition as when they were received (excepting only such losses as may arise 
from the act of -God or the king's enemies ) ; or, in default thereof, to make compensation to the ovfner 
for whatever loss or damage the goods may have received while in their custody, that might have been 
prevented. 

Hence a carrier is liable, though he be robbed of the goods, or they be taken from hllm by irresistible 
force : and though this may seetn a hard rule, yet it is the only one that could be safely adopted ; for if 
a carrier were not liable for losses unless it could be shown that he had conducted himself dishonestly or 
negligently, a door would be opened for every species of fraud and collusion, inasmuch as it would be 
impossible, in most cases, to ascertain whether the facts were such as the carrier represented. On the 
same principle a carrier has been held accountable for goods accidentally consumed by fire whilo in his 
warehouse. In delivering the opinion of the Court of King’s bench on a case of this sort, Lord Mans- 
field said — “ A carrier, by the nature of his contract, obliges himself to use all due care and diligence, 
and is answerable for any neglect. But there is something more imposed upon him by custom, that is, 
by the common law. A common carrier is in the nature of an insurer. All the cases show him to be 
so. This makes him liable for every thing except the act of God and the king’s enemies ; that is, even 
for inevitable accidents, with those exceptions. The question then is, tV hat is the act of God ? I con- 
sider it to be laid down iu opposition to the act of man ; such as lightning, 6torms, tempests, and the 
like, which could not happen by any human intervention. To prevent litigation and collusion, the law 
presumes negligence except in those circumstances. An armed force, though ever so great and irresist- 
ible, does not excuse; the reason is, for fear it may give room for collusion, which can never happen 
with respect to the act of God. We all, therefore, are of opinion'that there should be judgment for the 
plaintiff. ’ — (Forward v. Pittard , 1 T. li. 27.) 

A carrier is not obliged to have a new carriage for every journey ; it is sufficient if he provide one that, 
without any extraordinary accident, may be fairly presumed capable of performing the journey. 

A carrier may be discharged from his liability by any fraud or concealment on the part of the indivi- 
dual employing him, or of the bailor; as if the latter represent a parcel as containing things of little or 
no value, when, in fact, it contains things of great value. But when the carrier has not given a notice 
limiting his responsibility, and when he puts no questions with respect to the parcel to the bailor, the 
latter need not say any thing with respect to it ; and though the bailor should represent the thing deli- 
vered to the* carrier as of no value, yet if the latter know it to be otherwise , he will be responsible in the 
event of Its being lost or damaged. If the bailor deliver goods imperfectly packed, and the carrier does 
not perceive it , he is not liable in the event of a loss occurring ; but if the defect in the package were 
such that the carrier could not but perceive it, he would be liable. On this principle a carrier was made 
to answer for the loss of a greyhound that had been improperly secured when given to him. 

A carrier may refuse to admit goods into his warehouse at an unseasonable time, or before he is ready 
to take his journey ; but he cannot refuse to do the ordinary duties incumbent on a person in his situ- 
ation. 

It is felony, if a carrier open a parcel and take goods out of it with intent to steal them ; and it has 
been decided, that If goods be delivered to a carrier to be carried to a specified place, and he curry them 
to a different place, and dispose of them for his own profit, he is guilty of felony ; but the embezzlement 
of goods by a carrier, without a felonious taking, merely exposes to a civil action. 

No carrier, waggonman, carman, or wainman, with their respective carriages, shall travel on Sundays, 
under a penalty of 20* (3 Chas. 1. c. 1.) 

A carrier is always, unless there be an express agreement to the contrary, entitled to a reward for his 
care and trouble. In some cases his reward is regulated by the legislature, and in others by a special 
stipulation between the parties ; but though there be no legislative provision or express agreement, he 
canoOt claim more than a reasonable compensation. 

2. Limitation of Responsibility . — Until the j*pt of 1830, a carrier might, by express stipulation, giving 
public notice to that effect, discharge his liability from all losses by robbery, accident, or otherwise, 
except those which arose from mufeazance and gross negligence , from which no stipulation or notice 
could exempt him), and provided the notice did not contravene the express conditions of an act of par- 
liament. 

Notices generally bore, that the carrier would not be responsible for more than a certain sum (usually 
bl.) on any one parcel, the value of which had not been declared and paid for accordingly ; so that a per- 
son aware of this notice, entering a box worth 1000/. without declaring its vaiue, or entering It as being 
worth 200/., would, should it be lost, have got in the first case only 5/., and in the latter only 200/., 
'Unless he could have shown that the carrier had acted fraudulently or with gross negligence. But, to 
avail himself of this defence, the carrier was bound to show that the bailor or nis servant was acquainted 
with the notice at the time of delivering the goods. No particular manner of giving notice was required. 
It might be done by express communication, by fixing it up in a conspicuous place in the carrier’s office, 
by insertion in the public papers or Gazette, by the circulation of handbills, &c. ; It being in all cases a 
question for the jury to decide whether the bailor was really acquainted with the notice of the limitation ; 
since, if he were not, he was entitled to recover, whatever efforts the carrier may have made to publish 
it. Thus, a notice stock up in a carrier’s warehouse, where goods were delivered, was of no avail against 

f orties who could not read ; neither was it of any avail against those who could read, and who had seen 
t, unless they had actually read it. On this principle it was held, that a notice in a newspaper is not 
sufficient, even when it was proved that the bailor read the newspaper, unless it could also be proved that 
he had read the notice Itself. 

These attempts to limit responsibility gave rise to a great deal of litigation and uncertainty t and to 
obviate the inconveniences thence arising, the Important statute 1 WilL 4. c. 68. was passed. This act 
declares, that carriers by land shall not be liable for the loss of certain articles specified In the act, when 
their value exceeds 10/., unless the nature and value of such articles be stated at the time of their deli- 
very to the carrier, and an increased charge paid or agreed to be paid upon the same. It is further 
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declared, that no publication of any notices by carriers shall have power to limit their responsibility at 
common law for ali other articles except those specified in the act. But as the act is of great importance, 
we subjoin lb 

From and after the passing of this act, no mail contractor, stage coach proprietor, or other common 
carrier by land for hire, sinallbe liable for the loss of or injury to any article or articles or property of the 
description following, viz. gold or silver coin of this realm or of any foreign state, or any gold or silver in 
a manufactured or unmanufactured state, or any precious stones, jewellery, watches, clocks, or time- 
pieces of any description, trinkets, bills, notes of the Governor and Company of the Banks of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland respectively, or of any other bank in Great Britain or Ireland, orders, notes, or 
securities for payment of money, English or foreign stamps, maps, writings, title-deeds, paintings, 
engravings, pictures, gold or silver plate or plated articles, glass, china, silks in a manufactured or uiimanu- 
“etured state, and whether wrought up or not wrought up with other materials, furs, or lace, or any 

them, contained in any parcel or package which shall have been delivered, either to be carried for hire 
>r to accompany the person of any passenger in any mail or stage coach or other public conveyance, when 
[he value or such article or articles or property aforesaid contained in such parcel or package shall exceed 
the sum of 10/., unless at the time of the delivery thereof at the office, warehouse, or receiving house of 
such mail contractor, &c. the value and nature of such article or articles or property shall have been 
declared by the person or persons sending or delivering the same, and such Increased charge as herein- 
after mentioned, or an engagement to pay the same, be accepted by the porson receiving such parcel or 
package. — § 1. 

When any parcel or package containing any of the articles above specified shall be so delivered, and its 
value and contents declared as aforesaid, and such value shall exceed the sum of 10/., it shall bo lawful 
for such mail contractors, stage coach proprietors, and other common carriers, to demand and receive an 
increased rate of charge, to be notified by some notice, affixed in legible characters in some public and 
conspicuous part of the office, warehouse, or other receiving house, where such parcels or packages are 
received by them for the purpose of conveyance, stating the increased rates of charge required to be paid 
over and above the ordinary rato of carriage, as a compensation for the greater risk and care to be taken 
for the safe conveyance of such valuable articles ; and all persons sending or delivering parcels or packages 
containing such valuable articles as aforesaid at such office shall be bound by such notice, without further 
proof of the same having come to their knowledge — $ 2. 

Provided always, that when the value shall have been so declared, and tho increased rate of charge 
paid, or an engagement to pay the same shall have been accepted as herein -before mentioned, the person 
receiving such increased rate of charge or accepting such agreement shall, if required, sign a receipt for 
the package or parcel, acknowledging the same to have been insured, which receipt shall not be liable to 
any stamp duty ; and if such receipt shall not be given when required, or such notice as aforesaid shall 
not have been affixed, the mall contractor, stage coach proprietor, or other common carrier ns aforesaid, 
shall not have or be entitled to any benefit or advantage under this net, but shall be liable and responsible 
as at the common law, and be liable to refund the increased rate of charge. — $ 3. 

And be it enacted, that from and after the 1st day of September 1H30, no public notice or declara- 
tion heretofore made or hereafter to be made shall be deemed or construed to limit or in any wise 
affect the liability at common law of any such mail contractors, stage coach proprietors, or other 

E ublic common carriers as aforesaid, for or in respect of any articles or goods to be carried and conveyed 
y them ; but that all and every such mail contractors, 6tage coach proprietors, and other common car- 
riers as aforesaid shall, from and after the said 1st day of September, be liable, as at the common law, to 
answer for the loss of any injury [so in the art] to any articles and goods in respect whereof they may not 
be entitled to the benefit of this act, any public notice or declaration by them made and given contrary 
thoreto, or in anywise limiting such liability, notwithstanding. — § 4. 

And be it further enacted, that for the purposes of this act, every office, warehouse, or receiving house, 
which shall be used or appointed by any mail contractor, or stage coach proprietor, or other such common 
carrier, for the receiving of parcels to be conveyed as aforesaid, shall be deemed and taken to be the 
receiving house, warehouse, or office of such mail contractor, stage coach proprietor, or other common 
carrier ; and that any one or more of such mail contractors, stagecoach proprietors, or common carriers, 
shall be liable to be sued by his, her, or their name or names only ; and that no action or suit commenced 
to recover damages for loss or injury to any parcel, package, or person, shall abate for the want oi joining 
any co-proprietor or co-partner in such mail, stage coach, or other public conveyance by land for hire us 
aforesaid. — § 5. 

Provided always, and be it further enacted, that nothing in this act contained shall extend or be con- 
strued to annul or in any wise atfoct any special contract between such mail contractor, stage coach pro- 
prietor, or common carrier, and any other parties, for the conveyance of goods and merchandises. — § 6. 

Provided also, and be it further enacted, that where any parcel or package shall have been delivered at 
any such office, and the value and contents declared as atoresaid, and the increased rate of charges been 
paid, and such parcels or packages shall have been lost or damaged, the party entitled to recover damages 
in respect of such loss or damage shall also be entitled to recover back such increased charges so paid as 
aforesaid. In addition to the value of such parcel or package. — § 7. 

Provided also, and be it further enacted, that nothing in this act shall be deemed to protect any mail 
contractor, stage coach proprietor, or other common carrier for hire, from liability to answer for loss or 
injury to any goods or articles whatsoever, arising from the felonious acts of Any coachman, guard, book- 
keeper, porter, or other servant in his or their employ, nor to protect any such coachman, guard, book- 
keeper, or other servant, from liability for any loss q£ injury occasioned by his or their own personal 
neglect or misconduct. — §8. 

Provided also, and be it further enacted, that such mail contractors, stage coach proprietors, or other 
common carriers for hire, shall not be concluded as to tho value of any such parcel or package by the 
value so declared as aforesaid, but that lie or they shall in all cases be entitled to require, from the party 
suing in respect of any loss or Injury, proof of the actual value of the contents by the ordinary legal 
evidence ; and that the mail contractors, stage coach proprietors, or other common carriers, as aforesaid, 
shall be liable to such damages only as shall bo so proved as aforesaid, not exceeding the declared value 
together with the Increased charges as before mentioned. — § 9. 

And be it further cnucted, that in all actions to be brought against any such mall contractors, &c., the 
defendant or defendants may pay the money into court — §10. 

It will be observed, that ccfrriers continue, notwithstanding this act, liable, as before, 
for the felonious acts of their servants, and their own misfeazance or gross negligence. 
It is not possible, however, to lay down any general rule as to the circumstances which 
Constitute this offence. Differing as they do in almost every case, the question, when 
raised, must be left to a jury. But it has been decided, that the misdelivery of a parcel, 
or its nondelivery within a reasonable time , is a misfeazance that cannot be defeated by 
any notice on the part of the carrier limiting his responsibility. In like manner, the 
sending of a parcel' by a different coach from that directed by the bailor, the removing it 
’from one carriage to another, are misfcazances. Where a parcel is directed to a person 
at a particular place, and the carrier, knowing such person, delivers the parcel to another 
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who represents himself as the consignee, such delivery is gross negligence. Leaving 
parcels in a coach oV cart unprotected in the street is also gross negligence. 

At common law, there is no distinction between carriage performed by sea or land ; 
but by the 7 Geo. 2. c. 15. and 2 6 Geo. 3. c. 86., corrected and amended by the 
53 Geo. 3. c. 159., it is enacted that ship owners are not to be liable for any loss or 
damage happening to goods on hoard through the fjjaiitl or neglect of the master, without 
their knowledge or privity, further thaii the value of the vessel and the freight accruing 
. during the voyage. — (See Owners.) 

3. Commencement ami Termination of Liability. — A carrier’s liability commenced 
from the time the goods are actually delivered to him in the character of carrier. Jv 
delivery to a carrier’s servant is a delivery to himself, and he will be responsible. The 
delivery of goods in an inn-yard or warehouse, at which other carriers put up, is not a 
delivery so as to charge a carrier, unless a special notice be given him of their having 
been so delivered, or some previous intimation to that effect. 

A carrier's liability ceases, when he vests the property committed to his charge in the 
hands of the consignee or his agents, by actual delivery ; or when the property is resumed 
by the consignor, in pursuance of his right of stopping it in transitu. It is in all eases 
the duty of the carrier to deliver the goods. The leaving goods at an inn is not a suffi- 
cient delivery. The rule in such cases, in deciding upon the carrier’s liability, is to 
consider whether any thing remains to be done by the carrier, as such ; and if nothing 
remains to be done, his liability ceases, and conversely. 

A carrier has a lien upon goods for his hire. Even if the goods be stolen, the right- 
ful owner is not to have them without paying the carriage. 

For further details as to this subject sec Jeremy on the Law of Carriers , passim ; Chitty's 
Commercial Law , vol. iii. pp. 369 — 386. ; and Burn's Justice of the Peace , tit. Carriers. 
There are some excellent observations with respect to it in Sir William Jones's Essay on 
the Law of Bailments. — (For an account of the regulations as to the conveyance of pas- 
sengers in stage coaches, see Coaches, Stage.) 

CARTS. Every cart, &c. for the carriage of any thing to and from any place, where 
the streets are paved, within the bills of mortality, shall contain 6 inches in the felly. 
No person shall drive any cart, waggon, Sec. within 5 miles of the General Post Office, 
unless the name, surname, and place of abode of the owner, be painted in conspicuous 
letters, at least 1 inch in height, on the right or off side thereof, under a penalty 
of 51. Any person may seize and detain anv cart, waggon, See. without such mark. — 
(1 & 2 Will. 4. c. 22.) 

CASH, in commerce, means the ready money, bills, drafts, bonds, and all immediately 
negotiable paper in an individual’s possession. 

CASH ACCOUNT, in book-keeping, an account to which nothing but cash is 
carried on the one hand, and from which all the disbursements of the concern are drawn 
on the other. The balance is the cash in hunch When the credit side more than 
balances the debit, or disbursement side, the account is said to be in cash ,• when the con- 
trary, to be out of cash. 

Cash Account, in banking, is the name given to the account of the advances made by 
a banker in Scotland, to an individual who has given security for tlieir repayment. — (See 
Ba kks (Scotch). ) 

CASIIEW NUTS (Ger. Akajuniisse , Westindische Anaharden ; Du. Catsjoevooten ; 
Fr. Noix d' acajou ; It. Acaju ; Sp. Nueces d'acaju ; Port. Nozes d'acaju), the produce of 
the Anacardium occidcntale. They are externally of a greyish or brownish colour, of the 
shape of a kidney, somewhat convex on the one side, and depressed on the other. The 
shell is very hard ; and the kernel, whicll^is sweet and of a very fine flavour, is covered 
with a thin film. Between this and the shell is lodged a thick, blackish, inflammable oil, 
of such a caustic nature in the fresh nuts, that if the lips chance to touch it, blisters im- 
mediately follow. The kernels are used in cooking, and in the preparation of chocolate. 
CASPIAN SEA. See Taganrog. 

CASSIA. There are four species of cassia in the market, viz. Cassia Fistula ; Cassia 
Lignea or Cassia Bark ; Cassia Buds , and Cassia Senna . 

1. Cassia Lianea, or Cassia Bark ( Fr. Casse ; Ger. Cassia ; Port. Cassia lenhosa ; Arab. Scteekeh ; 
Hind. Tuj ; >lalay, KayQ-legi), the bark of a tree ( Lauras Cassia Bin.) growing in Sumatra, Borneo, 
the Malabar coast, Philippine Islands, &c. ; but chiefly in the provinces of Quantong and Kings!, in China, 
which furnish the greatest part of the cassia met with in the European markets. The tree grows to the 
height of 50 or GO feet, with large, spreading, horizontal branches. The bark resembles that of cinnamon 
in appearance, smell, and taste, and is very often substituted for it ; but it may be readily distinguished ; 
it is thicker in substance, less quilled, breaks shorter, and is more pungent. It should be chosen in thin 

E icccs ; the best being that which approaches nearest to cinnamon in flavour : that which is small and 
roken should be rejected. A good deal of the cassia in the Indian markets is brought from Borneo, 
Sumatra, and Ceylon. Malabar cassia is thicker and darker coloured than that of China, and more 
subject to foul packing: each bundle should be separately inspected. — ( Ainslic's Materia Indica ; Mil- 
hum's Orient. Com., $c.) 

The duty on cassia was reduced in 1825 from 2$. 6d. per lb. to Is., and in 1829 to 6 d. Owing partly to 
these reductions, and partly to the heavy duty on and high price of cinnamon, the consumption of cassia 
has more than trebled since 1820. Of I,2G1,G48 lbs. Imported in 1841,971,802 were brought from the 
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East India Company’s territories and Ceylon, 178,008 lbs. from the' Philippine Islands, 63,071 from the 
Western coast of Africa, and 38,766 from China. Cassia was quoted in the London markets, in February 
1843, at from 50s. to 70s. a cwt. in bond. 

2. Cassia Buds , the dried fruit or berry of the tree ( Laurus cassia) which yields the bark described In 


No. 257. Sess. 1843.) 

3. Cassia Fistula (Fr. Casse ; Ger. Rhonkasie ; It. Polpadi cassia ; Lat. Cassias pulpa ; Arab. Khyar 
heber) Is a tree which grows In the East and West Indies, and Egypt (Cassia fistula JLin.). The fruit 
j a woody, dark brown pod, about the thickness of the thumb, and nearly 2 feet in length. Those brought 
«.o this country come principally from the West Indies, packed in casks and cases ; but a superior kind is 
brought from the East Indies, and is easily distinguished by its smaller smooth pod, and by the greater 
blackness of the pulp. For details as to its importation, &c., see below. 

Cassia Senna. See Senna. 

Account, specifying fho Quantities of Cassia Lignea imported into, exported from, and entered for 
Consumption in the United Kingdom, with tho Amount and Hate of Duty on the same, during each 
of tiie 13 Years, ending with 1842. 



Quantities Imported 
into the 

United Kingdom. 

Quantities re- 
exported from the 
United Kingdom. 

Quantities retained I 
for Home Con- 
sumption in the 
United Kingdom. 

Amount of Duty 
received thereon. 

| Hates of Duty- 

Years. 

From British 
Possessions. 

From other 
Parts. 


Lht. 

Lht. 

Lht. 

£ 




1*30 

837,589 

797,642 

65,705 

1,624 

6 d. per lb. 


Is. j»er lb. 

1 *31 

398,420 

718,772 

61,162 

1,526 

do. 


1*32 

1 ,046,556 

764 ,060 

72,339 

1,843 

do. 



1*33 

1,297,710 

1,341,516 

77,067 

1,778 




1*34 

2,066,*36 

1,680,3.50 

100,1*2 

2,196 

do. 



1*35 

1.966,303 

1,432,035 

98,313 

2,339 

do. 



1*36 

837,413 

633,083 

89,396 

2,242 

do. 



1*37 

984,674 

760,141 

105,4*5 

2,642 

do. 


do. 

183* 

380,655 

557,702 

100,837 

2,521 

do. 



1*39 

435,716 

656,984 

106,3*8 

2,651 

do. 


do. 

1*40 

329,310 

644,520 

74,050 

1 ,933 

f >5/. per cent, additional on the 

1*41 

1,261,048 

1,262,164 

83,034 

2,219 

do. 







r Produce of Bri- 


r 







tish Poises- ] 


Produce of other 

1842 

1,312,804 

1,247,496 

119,470 

1 

1,692 


sion», Li. and 
5 per cent. ad. 
L thereon. I 


parts, 3<f.ft-om 
9th July. 


Average quantity of cassia bmht imported into the United Kingdom in each of the above thirteen years, 40,231 lbs. 

Ditto ditto ditto entered for home consumption during each of the said years 6,6l<J lbs. 

A venire anmml amount of duty received thereon, 312/. 

Average quantity of catsia % fb*tula imported into the United Kingdom in each of these years, 9,968 lira. 

Ditto ditto ditto entered for home consumption ditto 2,103 lbs. 

Average annual amount of duty recei ved thereon, 44/. 


CASTOR (Fr. Castoreum ; Ger. Kastoreunt : It. Castoro ; Sp. Castorco), the pro- 
duce of the beaver. In the inguinal region of this animal are found four bags, a large 
and a small one on each side : in the two large ones there is contained a sottish, greyish 
yellow, or light brown substance, which, on exposure to the air, becomes dry and brittle, 
and of a brown colour. This is castor. It has a heavy hut somewhat aromatic smell, 
not unlike musk ; and a bitter, nauseous, and subacrid taste. The best comes from 
Russia ; but of late years it has been very scarce ; and all that is now found in the shops 
is the produce of Canada. The goodness of castor is determined by its sensible qualities ; 
that which is black is insipid, inodorous, oily, and unfit for use. Castor is said to be 
sometimes counterfeited by a mixture of some gummy and resinous substances ; but the 
fraud is easily detected, by comparing the smell and taste with those of real castor. — 
( Thomson s Dispensatory . ) m 

CASTOR OIL ( Fr. Huile du Ricin ; Ger. liizinusohl ; It. Olio di Jiicino ; Sp. 
liicinsoel ) is obtuined from the seeds of the liicinus communis , or Palma Christie an 
annual plant found in most tropical countries, and in Greece, the south of Spain, &c. 
The oil is separated from the seeds either by boiling them in water, or by subjecting them 
to the action of the press. It is said, that though the largest quantity of oil may be pro- 
cured by the first method, it is less sweet, and more apt to become rancid, than that 
procured by expression, which, in consequence, is the process now most commonly 
followed. Good expressed castor oil is nearly inodorous and insipid ; but the best leaves 
a slight sensation of acrimony in the throat after it is swallowed. It is thicker and 
heavier than the fat oils, being viscid, transparent, and colourless, or of a very pale straw 
colour. That which is obtained by boiling the seeds has a brownish hue ; and both 
kinds, when they become rancid, thicken, deepen in colour to a reddish brown, and acquire 
a hot, nauseous taste. It is very extensively employed in the materia medica as a 
cathartic. — ( Thomson's Dispensatory. ) 

The duty of Is. 3d. per cwt. on castor oil entered for home consumption produced in 1842, 252 1. 9s. l<f., 
showing that the entries had amounted to 452,387 lbs. Of the total quantity Imported in 1841, amounting 
to 871,136 lbs., no fewer than 869,947 lbs. were brought from the East India Company’s territories and 
Ceylon. East India castor oil was worth in 1843, in the London market, from Ad. to 8 d. per lb. 

CATECHU (Fr. Cachou ; Ger. Kaschu ; Hind. Cut; IVIal. Gambir ), a brown 
astringent substance, formerly known by the name of Terra Japonica , because supposed 
to be a kind of earth. It is, however, a vegetable substance obtained from two plants ; 
viz. the Mimosa , or more correctly the Acacia catechu , and the Uncaria gainbir. The 
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first of these is a tree from 20 to 30 feet high, found in abundance in many of the 
forests of India, from 16° of lat. up to 30°. The places most remarkable for its produc- 
tion are the Burmese territories ; a large province on the Malabar coast called the Con- 
can ; and the forests skirting the northern part of Bengal, under the hills which divide 
it from Nepaul. "Hie catechu is obtained from this tree by the simple process of boiling 
the heart of the wood for a few hours, when it assumes the look and consistency of tar. 
The substance hardens by cooling ; is formed into small balls or squares ; and being 
dried in the sun, is fit for the market. The price to the first purchaser in the Concan 
is about 15s. a cwt. According to Dr. Davy, who analysed it, the specific gravity ofi 
Concan catechu is 1 -39 ; and that of Pegu, 1 *28. The taste of this substance is astrin- 
gent, leaving behind a sensation of sweetness ; it is almost wholly soluble in water. Of 
all the astringent substances we know, catechu appears to contain the largest portion of 
tannin. According to Mr. Purkis, 1 lb. is equivalent to 7 or 8 lbs; of oak bark for 
tanning leather. From 200 grs. of Concan catechu, Dr. Davy procured 109 of tannin, 
68 of extractive matter, 13 of mucilage, and 10 of earths and other impurities : the same 
quantity of Pegu catechu afforded 97 grs. of tannin, 73 of extract, 16 of mucilage, and 
14 of impurities. The uncaria gambir is a scandent shrub, extensively cultivated in all 
the countries lying on both sides of the Straits of Malacca ; but chiefly in the small 
islands at their eastern extremity. The catechu is in this case obtained by boiling the 
leaves and inspissating the juice ; a small quantity of crude sago being added, to give 
the mass consistency : it is then dried in the sun, and being cut like the Concan catechu 
into small squares, is ready for use. There is a great consumption of this article through- 
out all parts of India as a masticatory ; it forms an ingredient in the compound of betel 
pepper, areca nut, and lime, which is in almost universal use. Catechu may be pur- 
chased at the Dutch settlement of Rliio, or at Malacca, in the Straits of Singapore, at 
the rate of about lOs. a cwt. Large quantities of it are imported, under the cor- 
rupted name of cutch, into Calcutta from Pegu. From Bombay a considerable quan- 
tity is annually imported into China. The quantity of catechu, under the name of 
gambir, produced in llhio by the Chinese settlers, amounts to about 4,600 tons a year, 
about 2,000 of which are exported for the consumption of Java ; the rest being sent 
to China, Cochin China, and other neighbouring countries. — (See Ainslie's Materia 
Indica ; Ure's Dictionary ; Singapore Chronicle ; Buchanan's Journey through Mysore , 
Canara , and Malabar ; Bell's Review of the external Commerce of Bengal.') 

CAT’S EYE, a mineral of a beautiful appearance, brought from Ceylon. Its colours 
are grey, green, brown, red, of various shades. Its internal lustre is shining, its fracture 
imperfectly conchoidal, and it is translucent. From a peculiar play of light, arising 
from white fibres interspersed, it has derived its name. The French call the appearance 
chatoyant. It scratches quartz, is easily broken, and resists the blowpipe. It is set 
by the jewellers as a precious stone. 

CAT SKINS. The skin or fur of the cat, is used for a variety of purposes, but is 
principally dyed and sold as false sable. It appears from evidence taken before a late 
Committee of the House of Commons, that it is a common practice in London to decoy 
the animal and kill it for the sake of its skin. The fur of the wild cat is, however, far 
more valuable than that of the domestic eat. The wild cat skins imported into this 
country are brought almost wholly from the territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
The animal from which they are taken is a go»d deal larger than the English wild cat, 
^and is sometimes called the loop cervicr , or Canadian lynx. It is very courageous. At 
an average about 40,000 cat-skins are annually imported, of which more than a half are 
retained for home consumption. 

CATTLE, a collective term applied to designate all those quadrupeds that are used 
either as food for man, or in tilling the ground. By n eat or horned cattle is meant the 
two species included under the names of the ox (Bos) and the buffalo ( Bubulus ) *, but 
as the latter is hardly known in this country, it is the former only that we have here 
in view. 

The raising and feeding of cattle, and the preparation of the various products which 
they yield, have formed, in all countries emerged from the savage state, an important 
branch of industry. 

It would be quite inconsistent with the objects and limits of this work, to enter into 
any details with respect to the different breeds of caltle raised in this or other countries. 
They are exceedingly various. In Great Britain they have been vastly improved, both 
in the weight of carcase, the quality of the beef, and the abundance of the milk, by the 
extraordinary attention that has been given to the selection and crossing of the best 
breeds, according to the objects in view. This sort of improvement began about the 
middle of last century, or rather later, and was excited and very much forwarded by 
the skill and enterprise of two individuals — Mr. Bake well of Dishley, and Mr. Culley 
of Northumberland. The success by which their efforts were attended roused a spirit of 
emulation in others ; and the rapid growth of commerce and manufactures since 1760 
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having occasioned a corresponding increase in the demand for butcher’s meat, improved 
systems of breeding, and improved breeds, have been very generally introduced. 

But the improvement in the size and condition of cattle has not been alone owing 
to the circumstances now mentioned. Much of it is certainly to be ascribed to the great 
improvement that has been made in their feeding. The introduction and universal 
extension of the turnip and clover cultivation has had, in this respect, a most astonishing 
influence, and has wonderfully increased the food of cattle, and consequently the supply 
of butcher’s meat 

It was stated in the First Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Waste Lands (printed in 1795), that cattle and sheep had, at an average, increased in 
size and weight about a fourth part since 1732 ; but there are strong grounds for sup- 
posing that the increase had been much more considerable than is represented by the 
committee. 

According to an estimate of llr. Davenant in 1710, the average weight of the nett 
carcase of black cattle was only 370 lbs., of calves 50 lbs., and of sheep only 28 lbs. ; but 
according to Sir F. M. Eden (Hist, of the Poor, vol. iii. Appen. p. 88.) and Mr. Mid- 
dleton ( Ayric . of Middlesex , 2d ed. p. 541.), the average nett weight of the carcase of 
bullocks killed in London might be taken, about the end of the last or the beginning of 
this century, at 800 lbs., calves at 140 lbs., sheep at 80 lbs., and lambs at 50 lbs. 

Consumption of Hatcher's Meat in London. — The number of head of cattle, sheep, and 
lambs, sold in Smithficld market, each year since 1732, has been as follows : — 


Years. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Years.' 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Years. 

Cattle. ! 

Sheep. 

| Yearn. 

Cattle. 1 

Sheep. 

173*2 

70,210 

514,700 

1700 

88,594 

022,210 

1788 

92,829 

679, i 00 

i 1816 

120,439 

908,500 

1733 

80,109 

555,050 

1 7G1 

82,514 

000,010 

1789 

93,209 

093,700 

1 1817 

129,888 

1,044,710 

1734 

78,8)0 

500,910 

1702 

102,831 

772,100 

1790 

103,703 

749,000 

1818 

138,047 1 

963,250 

1735 

83,894 

590.970 

1703 

80,851 

053, 1 1 0 

1791 

101,104 

740,300 

1819 

135.220 | 

949,900 

1730 

87,006 

587,420 

1704 

75,108 

550,300 

1792 

107,348 

760.859 

1820 

132,933 

947,990 

1757 

89,802 

007,330 

1705 

81,030 

537,000 

1793 

110,848 

728,480 

1821 

129,125 1 

1,107,230 

1738 

87,010 

589,470 

1700 

75,534 

574,790 

1794 

109,448 

719,420 

1822 

142,043 

1,340,100 

1739 

80,787 

508,980 

1707 

77,324 

574,050 

1795 

131/192 

745,040 

1823 

149,552 

1,204,920 

1740 

84,810 

501 ,020 

1708 

79,600 

020,170 

1790 

117,152 

758,840 

1824 

103,015 1 

1 ,239,720 

1741 

77,714 

530,180 

1709 

82.131 

042,910 

1797 

108,377 

093,510 

1825 

156,985 

1,130,310 

1742 

79,001 

503,260 

1770 

80,890 

649,090 

1798 

107,470 

753,010 

1820 

143,460 

1,270,530 

1743 

70,475 

408,120 

1771 

93,573 

631,800 

1799 

1 22,980 

834,400 

1827 

138,303 

1,335,100 

1744 

70,018 

490,020 

1772 

89,503 

009,540 

1800 

125,073 

842,210 

1828 

147,098 

1,288.400 

1715 

74,188 

503,990 

1773 

90,133 

009,740 

1801 

134,540 

700,500 

1829 

158.313 

1,240,300 

1740 

71,582 

020,790 

1774 

90,419 

585,290 

1802 

120,389 

743,470 

1830 

159,907 

1,287,070 

1747 

71,150 

021,780 

1775 

93.581 

023,950 

1803 

117,551 

787,430 

1831 

148,108 

1,189,010 

1 74K 

07,081 

010,000 

1770 

98,372 

07 1 ,700 

1804 

113,019 

903,940 

1832 

166,224 

1,304,160 

1749 

72,700 

024.220 

1777 

93,714 

714, H70 

1805 

125,0-13 

912,410 

1833 

152,093 

1,107,820 

1750 

70,705 

050,340 

1778 

97,300 

058,540 

1806 

1 20,250 

858,570 

1834 

102,485 

1,237,360 

1751 

09,589 

031,890 

1779 

97,352 

070,540 

1 807 

134,320 

924,030 

1835 

170,325 

1,381,540 

1752 

73,708 

012,100 

1780 

102,383 

700,850 

1808 

144,042 

1,015,280 

1 830 

104,351 

1,219,510 

1753 

75,252 

048,440 

1781 

102,543 

743,330 

1809 

137,000 

989,250 

1837 

172,435 

1,329,010 

1754 

70,437 

031,350 

1782 

101,170 

728,970 

1K10 

132,155 

962,750 

1838 

183.3G2 

1,403,400 

1 755 

74,290 

047, 100 

1783 

101,840 

701,010 

181 1 

125,012 

900,400 

1839 

180,780 

1,360,250 

1 750 

77,257 

024,710 

1784 

98,143 

010,110 

1812 

133,854 

953.030 

1840 

177,497 

1,371,870 

1757 

82,012 

574,960 

1785 

99,047 

041,470 

1813 

137,770 

891,240 

1841 

16G.922 

1,310,220 

1758 

84,252 

550,930 

1780 

1 92,270 

005,910 

1814 

135,071 

870,880 

1842 

175,347 

1 ,438.960 

1759 

80,439 

582,200 

1787 

1 94,940 

1 008,570 

18)5 

124,948 

902,840 





The number of fatted calves, exclusive of Bucklers, of which no account Is taken, Bold annually in 
Smithfield From 1821 inclusive, has been as follows * — 


Date. 


Number. 

Date. 

Number. 

Date. Number. 

1821 


- 21,708 

1829 

- 20,879 

1836 - 18,900 

1822 


- 24,255 

1830 

- 20,300 

1837 - 17,716 

1823 


- 22,739 

1831 

- 

1838 - 18,653 

1824 


- 21,949 

1832 

- 19,522 

1839 - 18,148 

1825 


- 20,958 

1833 

- 18,374 

1840 - 17,154 

1826 


- 22,118 

1834 

- 19,721 

1841 - 17,054 

1827 

1828 


- 20,729 

- 20,832 

1835 

- 20,852 

1842 - 19,648 

The contract 
below : — 

prices of butcher 

£ s. d. 

’s meat per cwt. 

at Greenwich Hospital, since 1730, have been 

£ s. d. £ s. d . 

1730 

_ 

- 1 5 8 

1790 

- 1 16 10 

1825 - 2 19 61 

1830 - 2 3 6 

1740 

_ 

- 1 8 0 

1800 

- 3 4 4 

1750 

. 

- I 6 6 

1810 

- 3 12 

1835 - 2 0 71 

1760 

. 

- 1 11 6 

1815 

- 3 8 

1840 - 2 14 0 

1770 

1780 

. 

- 1 8 13 

- 1 12 6 

1820 

- 3 10 

1842 - 2 12 8$ 


We suspect, from what we have heard from practical men of great experience, that 
the weights assigned by Sir F. M. Eden and Mr. Middleton to the cattle sold in Smith- 
field were, at the time when their estimate was framed, decidedly in excess : but the 
great improvements that have since been made in the breeding and feeding of cattle in 
all parts of the empire, have materially increased their average size ; so that the above 
weights are now, we have been well assured, not far from the mark. In order, however, 
to be within bounds, we shall take the nett weight of the cattle at 750 lbs. ; and sup- 
posing this and the other estimates to be nearly right, we should be able, provided we 
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knew the respective numbers of sheep find lambs, to estimate the total quantity of 
butcher’s meat furnished for London by Smithfield market, exclusive of hpgs and pigs. 
Sheep and lambs are not, however, distinguished in the returns ; but it is known that the 
former are to the latter nearly as 3 to 1 ; so that we may estimate the average weight 
of the sheep and lambs at about 70 lbs. 


Average Number of Animals sold In Smithfield -in 

each of the 3 Yean ending 1842. C,ro “ ' Vui 8 nt - 

OfTh.1. 

Nett Weight. 

Butcher s Meat. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs, 

Lbs. 

173,255 Cattle ... 1,000 

250 

750 

129,911,250 

1,373.683 Sheep and lambs 90 

20 

70 

96.157,810 

17,952 Calves - - - 175 

35 

140 

2,443,280 



Total 

228,542,340 


This quantity, estimated at the average price of 6c/., would cost 5,72 3,558/.' 10$. ; at 
Scf. it would cost 7,618,0784 

But exclusive of the above, or of the beef properly so called, a large portion of the 
offal, including the head and tongue, heart, tripe, fat, &c., is used as food. 

A part of the cattle sold at Smithfield go to supply the towns in the vicinity ; but, on 
the other hand, many cattle are sold in the adjoining towns, and slaughtered for the use 
of London, of which no account is taken. We have reason to think that the latter 
quantity rather exceeds the former ; but, supposing that they mutually balance each 
other, the above quantity of 2128,542,340 lbs. may be regarded as forming the annual 
supply of butcher’s meat at present required for London ; exclusive, however, of the 
offal used as food, and of hogs, pigs, suckling calves, & c., and exclusive also of bacon, 
hams, and salted provisions brought from a distance. The quantities thus omitted 
from the account are very large indeed ; and since the introduction of steam navigation 
great numbers of cattle and sheep are killed in Scotland and other distant parts of the 
empire, the carcases of which are sent up for sale in the London market. We have no 
means of forming any correct conclusion on such a subject, but we are inclined to 
think that the carcases so sent up, added to the offal used as food, and the hogs killed 
in town, may be considered as fully equivalent to the butcher’s meat used in the 
victualling of ships. On this hypothesis there will remain 228,542,340 lbs. of 
butcher’s meat for the supply of the metropolis, which, taking the population at 
1,870,127, gives 122J lbs. for the consumption of every individual, exclusive of bacon, 
hams, and salted provisions, and, also, of poultry. 

This, though not nearly so great as has been sometimes represented *, is, we believe, a 
larger consumption of animal food than takes place any where else by the same number 
of individuals, f According to M. Chabrol, the consumption of butcher’s meat in Paris 
amounts to between 85 lbs. and 86 lbs. for each individual. At Brussels the consump- 
tion is a little greater, being supposed to average 89 lbs. each individual ; being rather 
more than 3 lbs. above the mean of Paris, and 33 lbs. under the mean of London. 

In estimating the weights of the animals killed in country towns, a lower standard 
must be adopted than that taken for London ; first, because the largest and finest, cattle 
are brought to the metropolis ; and secondly, because a very large proportion of the 
calves killed in country towns arc sticklers, which are excluded from the London 
accounts. 


The following Table, drawn up from the Reports of the Manchester Statistical Society, shows the 
Consumption of Butcher’s Meat in Manchester and its Environs in 1836, the Population being estimated 
at 343,500. 


Description of Meat. 

Average weight 
of Carcases. 

Number of 

Carcases. | Pounds. 

Quantity to each ^ 
Person. 

Cattle - 

Sheep • 

Limbs .... 

Calves .... 

560 lbs. 

68f 

37 

90 

40,820 

105,040 

96,668 

11,791 

82,859,200 

7,212,746 

3,576,716 

1,061,190 

66 lbs. 8 oz. 

21 0 

10 7 

3 1 

Offal (edible) 

- - 

854,319 

34,709,858 

1,387,308 

101 0 

4 9 

Total 

_ 

- 

36,097,160 

105 9 


The consumption of butcher’s meat in Glasgow is about the same, compared with the 
population, as in Manchester. And this statement, taken in connection with the fact 


* Mr. Middleton (Agriculture of Middlesex, p. 643.) estimates the consumption of animal food in London, 
exclusive of fish and poultry, at 234 lbs. a year for every individual 1 And he further estimates the total 
average annual expense incurred by each inhabitant of the metropolis, for all sorts of animal food, at 
8 1 . 8s. ! ^ 

+ In the former edition of this work we inadvertently deducted the offhl from the nett Instead of 
the gross weight of the animals. This blunder was soon after brought forward in th e Dictionnaire du 
Commerce to show that the weight of cattle slaughtered in Paris was greater than that of those killed in 
London ; and that the consumption of animal food was, also, greater in the former than in the latter I 
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that, so late as 1760, the slaughter of bullocks for the supply of the public market was 
unknown in Glasgow, sets the wonderful improvement that has since taken place in 
the food of the Scotch people in the most striking point of view. Previously to 1780 
it was customary in Glasgow, Edinburgh, and the principal Scotch towns, for families 
to purchase in November what would now be reckoned a small half- fed cow or ox, 
the salted carcase of which was the only butcher’s meat they taSted throughout the 
year. In the smaller towns and country districts this practice prevailed till the present 
century ; but it is now everywhere abandoned. We believe, indeed, that there has never 
been, in any country, a more rapid increase in the quantity, or a greater improvement 
in the quality, of the food brought to market, than has taken place in Scotland since 
1770. In so far as respects butcher’s meat, this has been occasioned partly by the 
growing numbers and opulence of all classes, and partly by the vast increase in the food 
of cattle consequent to the introduction of green crops, and of an improved system of 
cultivation. — (See Bread.) 

The introduction of steam navigation, and the improved means of communication by 
railroads and otherwise, has already had, and will no doubt continue to have, a ma- 
terial influence over the supply of butcher’s meat. Owing to the difficulty and expense 
of their conveyance, cattle could not formerly be conveniently fattened at any very con- 
siderable distance from the great markets ; but steam navigation has gone far to remove 
this difficulty. Instead of selling their cattle, lean or half-fed, to the Norfolk graziers, 
by whom they were fattened for the London market, the producers, in various districts 
of Scotland, now fatten them at home, either sending the live animals or the carcases by 
steam to London, Liverpool, &c. This practice is indirectly as well as directly ad- 
vantageous to the farmer, inasmuch as it enables him to turn liis green crops to better 
account, and to raise larger supplies of manure. The same practice is also extending 
in Ireland ; and will, no doubt, spread itself over every part of the country where 
feeding can be carried on, that has the required facility of transport. 

Exclusive of the cattle raised in Great Britain, wc import considerable supplies of beef and of live 
cattle from Ireland. 


Account of the Number of Cows and Oxen, and of the Quantities of Beef, imported into Great Britain 
y from Ireland, from 1801 ; — 


Years. 

Cows and 
Oxen. 

Beef. 

Y ears. 


Beef. 


Cows and 
Oxen. 

Beef . 


No. 

/targets. 


No. 

Itarrett. 


No. 

liarrtft. 

1801 

31,543 

58,911 

1810 

44,553 

67,680 

71,605 

1818 

58,165 

80,587 

1802 

42,501 

59,448 

1811 

1 08,282 

1819 

52,176 

70,504 

1803 

28,016 

62,226 

1812 

79,122 

114,504 

1820 

39,0)4 

52,591 

1804 

15,646 

59,342 

18)3 

48,973 

104,516 

1821 

26,725 

65,905 

1805 

21,862 

88,519 

18)4 

16,435 

83, 1 62 

1822 

34,659 

43,139 

1806 

27,704 

91,261 

1815 

33,809 

60,307 

1823 

46,351 

69,079 

1807 

26,252 

85,255 

1816 

31,752 

39,495 

1824 

62.314 

54,810 

1808 

1 3,958 

88,366 

1817 

45,301 

105,555 

1825 

63,519 

63,557 

1809 

17,917 

89,771 






In 1825 the trade between Great Britain and Ireland was placed on the footing of a coasting trade, so 
that there are no means of continuing this account to a later date ; but for further particulars, tho 
reader is referred to Liverpool, art. Docks : for an account of the sales of cattle at the great fair of 
Ballinasloe, see Faihs and Markets. 

Number of Head of Cattle in Great Britain . — It would, on many accounts, be very 
desirable to have tin accurate estimate of the number and value of the stock of cattle in 
Great Britain, and of the proportion annually killed and made use of ; but owing to 
the little attention that has been paid to such subjects in this country, where every 
sort of statistical knowledge is at a very low ebb, there are no means of arriving at any 
conclusions that can be depended upon. The following details may not, however, be 
unacceptable. 

Arthur Young has given, both in his Eastern and Northern Tours , estimates of the 
number and value of the different descriptions of stock in England. The greatest dis- 
crepancy, unaccompanied by a single explanatory sentence, exists between them; but 
there can be no doubt that the following estimate ( Eastern Tour , vol. iv. p. 456. ), though, 
perhaps, rather under the mark, is infinitely nearer the truth than the other, which is 
about twice as great : — 


Number of Draught cattle 
Cows 

Fatting cattle 
Young cattle 


684,491 

741,532 

513,309 

912,656 


Total 


- 2,852,048 


Now, taking this number at the round sum of 3,000,000, and adding a thy-d to it for 
the increase since 1770, and 1,100,000 for the number of cattle in Scotland ( General 
• Report of Scotland , iii. Addenda , p. 6.), we shall have 5,100,000 as the total head of 
cattle of all sorts in Great Britain. The common estimate is, that about a fourth part 



of the entire stock is annually slaughtered ; which, adopting the foregoing statement* 
gives 1,275,000 head for the supply of the kingdom^ a result which all that we have 
heard inclines us <o think is not fiir from the mark. 

Importation of Cattle. — Previously to 1842, the importation of horned cattle, sheep, 
hogs, and other animals used as food, was strictly prohibited ; but this prohibition was 
then withdrawn, anti the importation of the animals in question permitted on paying a 
duty of 20 s. a head on oxen and bulls, 15a. on cows, 8#. on sheep, 5«. on hogs, Stc . 
This certainly was ohe of the most important inroads that has ever been made on the 
prohibitive system, and reflects the greatest credit on the administration of Sir Robert 
Peel. At the same time, however, the benefits of the measure are rather of a pro- 
spective and negative than of an immediate and positive description. It will most 
probably lead, in the course of time, to a considerable importation, and it will no doubt 
prevent or b£a great obstruction to any oppressive rise in future in the price of butcher’s 
meat in this country ; but we doubt whether it will do more than this. The apjiTe- 
hensions which the measure when proposed excited amongst the agriculturists, and the 
panic it occasioned, were wholly destitute of any good foundation. And the fact that 
the price of cattle is lower now (1843), than before the repeal of the prohibition, is not, 
assuredly, owing to the inconsiderable importation that has taken place, but to the fact 
of their price having previously been quite exorbitant, and to the diminution of the 
consumption of butcher’s meat in a large portion of the country originating in the de- 
pressed state of manufactures in 1842 and in the early part of 1843. Indeed we 
believe that their price would have been quite as low at this period (June 1843), as 
it really is, had the prohibition continued in full force. 

The fact is that, low as the duties are, very few cattle can be imported into England ; 
nor is there any such discrepancy as is commonly supposed between the prices of 
butcher’s meat here and on the Continent. No doubt the rates at which it is quoted 
in the markets of the latter are in the great majority of instances a good deal below its 
price in London and other great British markets ; but this difference is in great part 
apparent only, and depends on the superior quality of English butcher’s meat as com- 
pared with that of other countries. 

There is an immense variety in the breeds of the continental cattle ; but witli 
the exception of the cattle of Holstein, the beef of those in Western Europe is uni- 
versally inferior to that of England; and the continental mutton is hardly eatable. 
In most parts of the Continent the object is to have a fine fleece, with but little regard 
to the carcase ; whereas in England the carcase is an object of more importance than 
the fleece. 

Denmark, including Holstein, exports annually from 25,000 to 30,000 head of 
cattle, principally to Hamburg and Altona ; and there could he no reason for sup- 
posing that the repeal of the prohibition against importation into this country should 
lessen the demand for beef in Hamburg, otherwise than by raising its price. Inasmuch, 
however, as the beef of Ilolstcin (which is principally cured and smoked) had hitherto 
sold in Hamburg for from 4 £d. to 5d. per lb., or at hut little below the cost of beef in 
England, it was evident that a comparatively small increase of price would suffice to 
prevent its exportation. And this in truth is precisely what has happened ; for it 
has been found that when to the cost of cattle in Hamburg has been added the cost of 
their conveyance and sale to the butcher in England, amounting to at least 40 s. a head* 
and the duty of 20 s. a head, their price has been such that they could rarely be sold in 
London with a profit, and that their importation has been hardly worth notice. 

But, if we except Denmark and Ireland, no country of Western Europe has hitherto 
been in the habit of exporting cattle. France exports a few ; but her imports always 
overbalance her exports ; and it is probable, indeed, should no change be made in the 
policy on which she has been acting of late years, that she will cease to export a single 
animal. The truth is, that there has latterly been a great increase in the price of 
butcher’s meat in France, and a material decrease in the stock of cattle in that kingdom* 
occasioned by the excessive additions made to the duty on the importation of cattle. 
Previously to 1814 all sorts of cattle might be imported into France duty free. In 
that year, however, a duty of 3 francs (2s. 6d. ) a hcad*wa$ laid on their importation ; 
and had the duty been allowed to continue at this reasonable rate, it could not justly 
have been objected to. But in 1822, this moderate duty was suddenly raised to the 
enormous amount of 55 francs, or 44s. ; and the result has been, that, in the interval* 
the stock of cattle in France has been reduced about 2,000,000 head ; the price of 
butcher’s meat has been greatly increased, and the consumption of beef in Paris has 
declined from about 31 kilogrammes to 25 kilogrammes per individual ! In conse- 
quence* loud -and well-founded complaints have been made by the town and manufac- 
turing population of the operation of the duty ; and the probability is* that it will* at 
no very distant period, be effectually reduced. But it is material to observe, that* 
despite this oppressive duty, the value of the live antlkials imported into France in 
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1839, principally from England, Wirtemberg, Bavaria, and Baden, amounted to 
674,77 51. ! Under these circumstances, the idea of France supplying us with ady 
considerable quantity of cattle is out of the question. Indeed, any one acquainted 
with the state of France, with the smallness of the farms, and the all but toted de- 
ficiency of green crops; must treat with contempt the notion of her exporting beef or 
cattle. 

Spain, since the repeal of the prohibition, has supplied us with a few cattle, and san- 
guine expectations have been entertained of her capabilities in this respect. We doubt, 
however, whether these be destined to be realised* The pastures’* of Spain are no 
doubt of vast extent ; but it is generally believed .that they are more suitable for 
sheep than for cattle ; and the voyage across the Bay of Biscay, will always be a con- 
siderable obstacle to the cheap and easy importation of the latter. 

Eastern Europe, including Hungary and the southern parts of Euifpean Russia, 
has a vast extent of fine pasture land and some very fine breeds of Cattle, with which, 
but for the distance, we might be abundantly supplied. Unluckily, however, the ex- 
pense of their conveyance would be so very great as to preclude the possibility of 
their being imported ; and it is even doubtful whether we shall ever be able 'to derive 
from these countries any considerable supply of salted provisions. 

It appears from the customs’ returns, that from the repeal of the prohibition against 
the importation of foreign cattle, on the 9th July 1842, down to the 5th of January 
1848, only 4,277 head of cattle (including calves) were imported, and only 648 sheep 
and lambs {Pari, Paper No. 45. Sess. 1843.) And it is well known that this in- 
considerable importation was unprofitable rather than otherwise ; and that there has 
hardly been a single animal imported during the 3 months ending with June 1843. 
At the same time, however, it must be admitted that it is by no means improbable that 
agriculturists in the contiguous countries should apply themselves to the breeding of 
stock for the English markets ; and that their importation should, in consequence, be 
considerably increased. But supposing (of which we regret there is little or rather 
no probability) that in some half dozen years we should be able annually to import 
30,000 or 35,000 head of foreign cattle, and that eventually this number should be 
increased to 100,000 or 150,000 head, still it is easy to sec it could entail no real injury 
on the agriculturists of this country. 

We have already seen that at present (1843) the average annual slaughter of cattle 
in London amounts to about 1 75,000 head ; and the average annual slaughter in 
Great Britain is certainly not under 1,350,000 head. Hence it appears, that even on 
the extravagant supposition that 100,000 head of cattle were imported, it would not 
amount to one thirteenth part of our supply, and could not therefore have any material 
influence over prices. The influence of an importation of 30,000 head would, it is 
obvious, be all but insensible. 

In saying that. an importation even of 100,000 head of cattle, which most certainly is 
4 or 5 times greater than the importation will amount to for a good many years to 
come, would not materially affect prices, we do not reason theoretically, but on the solid 
foundation of experience and analogy. In 1826, for example, we imported about 57,000 
head of cattle from Ireland into Great Britain ; but in consequence of the increased 
facilities given to importation, by the introduction and extension of steam navigation, 
Ireland now supplies us with about 180,000 head of cattle, or between 3 and 4 times as 
many as we imported from her 17 years ago ! But instead of the price of cattle in Great 
Britain falling in consequence of this immense increase of importation, every body 
knows that it has very decidedly increased. And when such is the fact, is it not childish 
to suppose that the value of stock is to be seriously depressed, and the breeders and 
graziers ruined, by the admission of cattle from abroad under a duty of 20 s. each ? 

It is singular how, in a great and rich country like this, a vast addition may be made 
to the supply of any important article without materially affecting prices. In illus- 
tration of this, we may observe, that in 1840 the imports of fresh salmon into London 
amounted to about 1,700,000 lbs., and in 1841 they amounted to about 3,200,000 lbs. 
Here we have an increase of little less than 100 per cent, in the supply, and yet the 
wholesale price was only reduced from lid. in 1840, to about 9d. in 1841; and it 
should be borne in mind that salmon is more of a luxury than beef, and that, its con- 
sumption being necessarily at all times confined within a more limited circle, it has 
less power of expanding and contracting with variations of price. — (See art. Salmon.) 
Taking the average price of beef in England at 6d. per lb., a fall to 5UL per lb. would 
certainly take off 100,000 additional head of cattle ; that is, it would take off more than 
there is much probability we shall get from the Continent, under the existing arrange- 
ments, any time during the next dozen years. 

We incline to think that the principal imports of beef and other articles of provision 
from the Continent and elsewhere under the existing tariff, will not come to us in the 
shape of live animals, but of salted provisions. But even of these, the importation, we 
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apprehend, will be much less than has been supposed. For some years past, foreign 
salted and cured beef has been admitted on paying a duty of 12s. a cwt. If, therefore, 
the price in any part of the Continent had been so low as most people here imagine, a 
large importation of salted and cured beef could hardly have failed to have taken place 
under this duty. But, in point of fact, the importation has been quite inconsiderable ; 
the entries of foreign salted beef for home consumption in 1841 being only 1,698 cwt. 
This shows conclusively that the notions as to the cheapness of foreign beef are 
nearly if not altogether chimerical ; and it also shows that the reduction of the duty 
from 12 8. to 8s. a cwt. can have but little influence over the tradfe. 

We believe, however, that there will, under the new arrangements, be a considerable 
importation of bacon and hams, the duty on which has been reduced from 28s. to 14 s. 
a cwt. It is, indeed, much to be wished that such should be the case, inasmuch as a 
fall in the price of bacon would be a great boon to the labouring classes, at the same 
time that it could do little or no injury to any one else. 

It may, perhaps, be asked, If you be right in these statements, if the new measures will 
not materially reduce the price of provisions, where is the advantage of having inter- 
fered with the former arrangements ? Why not “ have let well alone? ” To that ques- 
we might reply by asking, has not the importation of cattle from Ireland been of vast 
advantage, though it has not sensibly influenced prices ? Though the new measure 
should not lower the price of butcher’s meat, it will, at all events, prevent its farther 
increase, and enable provision to be made for the wants of our rapidly increasing 
population. It will also have the good effect of undeceiving the public, of proving 
to the conviction of every individual, that the price of butcher’s meat in this country is 
what Adam Smith would call its natural and necessary price, and that it is not sensibly 
affected by restrictive regulations. 

It is much to be regretted that the same manly and decisive course was not taken in 
respect of corn that has been taken in respect of butcher’s meat. The delusion in the 
one case is quite as great as in the other. Suppose the ports were constantly open to 
importation at a fixed duty of 5s. a quarter on wheat, it admits of demonstration that 
our average prices would not thereby be in the least degree affected. But such a 
measure would give us an additional security against the mischievous effects of bad 
harvests, at the same time that it would make an entl of a gigantic delusion, and 
dry up a most prolific source of misrepresentation, abuse, and agitation. 

Cattle of the Continent. — Baron Malchus gave, Jn his work on European Statistics, published at Stutt- 
gard in 1826, an account of the number of horned cattle, sheep, swine, Ac., in most European countries. 
In so far as respects the British empire, the statements were mostly copied from Oolquhoun, and are 
ludicrously inexact. Perhaps, however, they may, in so far as regards the Continental states, be better 
entitled to credit. The following statements, which we have endeavoured to deduce from the best 
authorities, are probably less wide of the mark : — 

Countries. Head of Cattle. Countries. Head of Cattle. Countries. Head of Cattle. 

Sweden (1837) - 1,657,976 Saxony- - 400,000? Austria- - - 10,000,000? 

European Russia - 16,000,000? Hanover - 900,000? France - 7,000,000? 

Denmark - - 1,650,000? Wirtemberg - 800,000? Spain and Portugal - 3,000.000? 

Belgium - - 898,076 Baden - - 480,000? Switzerland - - 800,000? 

Prussia - 4,838,622 Bavaria (1837) - 2,350,388 

Laws as to Cattle. — No salesman, broker, or factor, employed in buying cattle for others, shall buy for 
himself in London, or within the bills of mortality, on penalty of double the value of the cattle bought 
and sold. — (31 Geo. 2. c. 40.) 

Cattle not to be driven on Sunday, on penalty of 20 j. — (3 Cha. 1. c. 1 .) 

Any person unlawfully and maliciously killing, wounding, or maiming any cattle, shall be guilty of 
felony, and, upon conviction, may be transported, at the discretion of the court, beyond seas for life, or 
for any term not less than 7 years, or be imprisoned for any term not exceeding 4 years, and kept to hard 
labour; and, if a male, may be once, twice, or thrice publicly or privately whipped, if the coart shall 
think fit so to order — (7 & 8 Geo. 4. c. 30.) 

Persons wantonly and cruelly abusing, beating, or ill-treating cattle, may, upon being convicted before 
a justice of such oflfence, be fined in any sum not exceeding hi. and not below 10 j. ; and upon nonpayment 
of fine, may be committed to the house of correction for any time not exceeding 3 months. 

Complaint must be made within 10 days after the offence. Justices are instructed to order compen- 
sation to be made, not exceeding 20s., to persons vexatiously complained against — (3 Geo. 4. c.71.) 

CAVIAR (Fr. Caviar , Cavial • Ger. Kaviar ; It. Caviario , Caviale ; Sp. Caviario ; 
Rus. Ikra ; Lat. Caviarium ), a substance prepared in Russia, consisting of the salted 
roes of large fish. The best, which is made of the roe of the sturgeon, appears to consist 
entirely of-the eggs, and does not easily become fetid. It is packed in small casks or 
kegs ; the inferior sort being in the form of dry cakes. Caviar is highly esteemed in 
Russia, and considerable quantities are exported to other countries. It is principally 
made of the roe of the sturgeon caught in the Wolga, in the neighbourhood of Astrachan, 
as many as 30,000 barrels of caviar having been exported from that city in a single 
season. — (See Geoff. Diet. art. Astrakhan.) 

CAYENNE PEPPER, or GUINEA PEPPER. Sec Chillies. 

CEDAR (Ger. Zeder ; Du. Ceder ; Fr. Cedre ,* It. and Sp. Cedro ; Rus. Kedr ; 
Eat. Cedrus'). The cedar of Lebanon, or great cedar ( Pinus cedrus'), is famous in 
Scripture : it is a tall majestic-looking tree. “ Behold,” says the inspired writer, ** the 
Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon with fair branches, and with a shadowing shroud, and 
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of an high stature ; and his top was among the thick boughs. His height was exalted 
above all the trees of the field, and his boughs were multiplied, and his blanches became 
long. The fir trees were not like his boughs, and the chestnut trees were not like his 
branches, nor any tree in the garden of God was like unto him in beauty.” — 
( Ezekiel , xxxi. 3. 5. 8. ) The cedar grows to a very great size. The timber is resinous, 
has a peculiar and powerful odour, a slightly bitter taste, a rich yellowish brown colour, 
and is not subject to the worm. Its durability is very great ; and it was on this account 
( propter ceternitatem , Vitruvius, lib. ii. § 9.) employed in the construction of temples, 
and other public buildings, in the formation of the statues of the gods, and as tablets for 
writing upon. In the time of Vitruvius, cedars were principally produced in Crete, 
Africa, ^md some parts of Syria. — (Joe. cit.) Very few arc now found on Lebanon ; 
but some of those that still remain are of immense bulk, and in the highest preservation. 

Cedar exceeds the oak in toughness, but is very inferior to it in strength and stiffness. 
Some very fine cedars have been produced in England. 

There are several other kinds of timber that are usully called cedar : thus a species 
of cypress is called white cedar in America ; and the cedar used by the Japanese for 
building bridges, ships, houses, &c. is a kind of cypress, which Thunberg describes as 
a beautiful wood, that lasts long without decay. The Juniperus oxycedrus is a native of 
Spain, the south of France, and the Levant ; it is usually called the brown berried 
cedar. The Bermudian cedar ( Juniperus Bermudiana ), a native of the Bermuda and 
Bahama islands, is another species that produces valuable timber for many purposes ; 
such as internal joiners’ work, furniture, and the like. The red cedar, so well known 
from its being used in making black-lead pencils, is produced by the Virginian cedar 
(Juniperus Virginiana ), a native of North America, the West India islands, and Japan. 
The tree seldom exceeds 4 5 feet in height. The wood is very durable, and, like the 
cedar of Lebanon, is not attacked by worms. It is employed in various ways, but 
principally in the manufacture of drawers, wardrobes, &c., and as a cover to pencils. 
The internal wood is of a dark red colour, and has a very strong odour. It is of a 
nearly uniform texture, brittle, and light. — (See Tredgold's Principles of Carpentry ; 

J Bib. of Entertaining Knowledge , Veget. Substances ; Rees's Cyclopcvdia, fyc. ) 

Thu duty on cedar (10s. a ton from a foreign country, and If. from a British possession) produced in 
1812, 34 Its price in bond varies from Cxi. to 9 d. a foot. 

CERTIFICATES, in the customs. No goods can be exported by certificate, ex- 
cept foreign goods formerly imported, on which the whole or a part of the customs paid 
on importation is to be drawn back. The manner of proceeding i» regulated by the 
3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 52. § (58, &e. The person intending to enter outwards such goods, is 
to deliver to the collector or comptroller of the port where the goods were imported or 
warehoused, two or more bills, specifying the particulars of the importation of such 
goods, and of the entry outwards intended to be made ; and the officers, if they find 
such bills to agree with the entry inwards, are to issue a certificate of such entry, with 
the particulars necessary for ihe computation of the drawback upon the goods, the 
names of the person and ship by whom and in which the goods are to be exported, &c. 
The merchant then enters the goods outwards, as in the common way of exportation. 
The cocket granted upon this occasion is called a certificate cncket , and differs a little in 
form from common over-sea cockets. Notice of the time of shipping is to be given to 
the searcher. Some time after the departure of the vessel, the exporter may apply for 
the drawback. The collector and comptroller then make out on a proper stamp a de- 
benture, containing a distinct narration of the transaction, with the exporter’s or mer- 
chant’s oath, that the goods are really and truly exported beyond seas, and not relanded, 
nor intended to be relanded ; and also with the searcher’s certificate of the quantity 
and quality. of the goods at the time of shipping. The debenture being thus duly made 
out and sworn to, the duties to be repaid are indorsed, the merchant’s receipt taken below, 
and the money paid. 

Certificates of origin , subscribed by* the proper officers of the places where the goods 
were shipped, are required, to entitle the importers of sugar, coffee, cocoa, and spirits, 
from any British plantation, to get them entered as such. A similar certificate is 
required in the case of blubber — (see Blubber) ; and in the case of wine from the 
Cape of Good Hope ; and sugar from the limits of the East India Company’s charter, 
&c. — (See Importation and Exportation.) 

CHAIN, in surveying , a measure of length, composed of a certain number of links 
made of iron wire, serving to take the distance between two or more places. Gunter’s 
chain contains lOO such links, each measuring 7-$jj inches, consequently equal to 66 feet, 
or four poles. 

CHALDRON, a dry English measure. 36 coal bushels make a chaldron, and 
21 chaldrons a score. The coal bushel is 19^ inches wide from<£he outside, and 
8 'inches deep. It contains 2,217*6 cubic inches ; but when heaped, 2,81 5 *5* making 
the chaldron 58*65 cubic feet. There are 12 sacks of coal in a chaldron; and if 
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5 chaldrons be purchased at the same time, the seller must deliver 63 sacks : the 
3 sacks additional arc called the ingrain. But coals are now sold in London, and 
almost everywhere else, by the ton of 20 cwt. avoirdupois. The Newcastle chaldron of 
coals is 53 cwt., and is exactly double the London chaldron. ^-(See Coal.) 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, is an assembly of merchants and traders, where 
affairs relating to trade are treated of. There are several establishments of this sort in 
most of the chief cities in France ; and in this country, chambers of this kind have been 
erected for various purposes. 

Chamber ok Assurance, in France, denotes a society of merchants and others for 
carrying on the business of insurance ; but in Holland it signifies a court of justice, 
where causes relating to assurances are tried. * 

CHAMPAGNE, one of the most esteemed and celebrated of the French wines. 
Sec Wine. 

CHANKS, or CHANK SHELLS, common conch shells, are fished up by divers 
in the Gulf of Manar, on the coast opposite Jaffnapatam, in Ceylon, in about 2 fathoms 
water ; and at Travancore, Tuticoreen, and other places. Large fossil beds of chanks 
have also been found. They are of a spiral form, and form a considerable article of 
trade in India, where they are in extensive demand all over the country. They are 
sawn into narrow rings or bracelets, and arc worn as ornaments for the arms, legs, 
fingers, &c. by the Hindoo women ; many of them are also buried with the bodies of 
opulent and distinguished persons. Those which, from being taken with the fish, are 
called green chanks, are most in demand. The white chank, which is the shell thrown 
upon the beach by strong tides, having lost its gloss and consistency, is not wortli the 
freight up to Calcutta. The value of the green chank depends upon its size. A chank 
opening to the right, called in Calcutta the right-handed chank, is so highly prized, as 
sometimes to sell for 400, or 500, or even 1,000 rupees. — ( Belts Commerce of Bengal , 
and private communications.') 

The fishery of chanks is monopolised by government, who most commonly let the 
banks for about 4,000/. a year. Sometimes, however, they are fished by the servants of 
government on its account. But as the fishermen of the coast, and those belonging to 
the little islands where they are found, cannot be prevented from taking chanks, the 
better plan, as it appears to us, would be to give every one leave to fish them ; but to 
lay a somewhat heavier duty on their exportation. We have been assured by those well 
acquainted with the circumstances, that this would be advantageous to all parties but 
especially to government. We have heard that an arrangement of this sort has recently 
been made, but we have not learned any thing positive respecting it. 

CHARCOAL ( Fr. Charbon de hois ; Ger. Heine Kohle It. Carbone di legna ; 
Sp. Carbon de lena ; La . Carbo ligni ), a sort of artificial coal, consisting of wood 
burned with as little exposure to the action of the air as possible. “ It was customary 
among the ancients to char the outside of those stakes which ^ere to be driven into the 
ground, or placed in water, in order to preserve the wood from spoiling. New-made 
charcoal, by being rolled up in clothes which have contracted a disagreeable odour, 
effectually destroys it. When boiled with meat beginning to putrefy, it takes away the 
bad taint : it is, perhaps, the best tooth-powder known. When putrid water at sea is 
mixed with about £ of its weight of charcoal powder, it is rendered quite fresh ; 
and a much smaller quantity of charcoal will serve, if the precaution be taken to add a 
little sulphuric acid previously to the water. If the water casks be charred before they 
are filled with water, the liquor remains good in them for years : this precaution ought 
always to be taken for long sea voyages. Hie same precaution, when attended to 
for wine casks, will be found very much to improve the quality of the wine.” — ( Thom- 
son's Chemistry. ) 

CHARLESTON, a city and sea-port of the United States, in South Carolina, in 
iat. 32° 46' 33" N., long. 79° 48' W. Population in 1840, 29,261. The situation of 
Charleston has a good deal of resemblance to that of New York, being built on a point 
of land between the Ashley and Cooper rivers, at their point of confluence. The 
exports principally consist of cotton and rice (particularly the former), which are the 
staple products of the state. There are a few other articles exported, such as naval 
stores, hams, bacon, &c., but their value is inconsiderable. All the cotton sent from 
South Carolina to foreign countries is shipped at Charleston. In 1840-41, the ship- 
ments of cotton to foreign countries (including 12,991 bales sea-island) amounted 
to 162,263 bales, of which 101,564 bales went to England: the shipments of cotton 
coastwise during the same year were estimated at 63,959 bales. — (^Downes's Amer. 
Aim. p. 238. : for the exports in 1841-42, see below.) The imports from foreign coun- 
tries principally consist of cottons, woollens and linens, hardware, iron and «teel, 
coffee, sugar, toa*wine, spices, &c. The greater part of the imports do not, however, 
come from abroad, but from the northern and middle states. The former supply 
her with fish, shoes, and all sorts of coarse manufactured goods for the use of the 
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slave population ; while the latter supply her with wheat, flour, &c. Most part of 
the imports of foreign produce are also brought at second-hand from New York, which 
occupies *the same rank in the Union that Liverpool and London do in Great Britain. 
The registered, enrolled, and licensed tonnage belonging to Charleston, in 1841, 
amounted to 21,361 tons, of which 8,388 tons were employed in the coasting trade. 
The total value of the articles imported into South Carolina, in the year ending 30th of 
September, 1841, was 1,557,431 dollars ; the total value of the exports during the same 
year being 8,043,284 dollars. — ( Tapers laid before Congress , 21st'of July, 1842.) In 
South Carolina, the dollar is worth 4s. 8d. currency ; so that 1/. sterling = 1 L Os. 8| d. 
currency. Weights and Measures same as in England. — (For further details, see New 
York a) 


Port. — Chari*** ion harbour Is spacious and convenient ; but 
the entrance to it is incommoded by a range of sand-banks, ! 
stretching from Sullivan's Island on the north to Folly Island 
on the south, about 2$ leagues. There are several channels 
through these hanks, but only three, the middle or direct chan- 
nel, the ship channel, and Law ford channel, between the latter 
and the mainland, that ought to be attempted by shit* of con- 
siderable burden. The entrance to the ship channel is in lat. 
32° 4 O'. The depth of water on the shallowest part of the bar 
at ehb tide is 12 feet, and at flood from 17 to 18 feet; whilst 
the depth in the middle channel at low water does not exceed 
0 feet, and In Lawford channel It does not exceed 10 or 1 1 feet. 
A lighthouse has been erected on the south point of Lighthouse 
Island, bearing from the middle of the bar of the shin channel 
W- N.W. 4N It is 80 feet high, having a revolving light, 
alternately brilliant and obscure, the period of obscuration 
being double that of brilliancy ; but on approaching the light, 
the latter gains upon the former, and within 1^ league it is 
never wholly dark. The light may be seen in fine weather at 
from 3 to 4 leagues off. After getting into the channel, which 
Is marl ed by the breakers and buoys on each side, the proper 
course for a ship to steer Is to bring the lighthouse to bear 
N.W. by \V., and stand direct for it till you get within the 
{tanks, when the course is N. by W. liut it is unnecessary to 
enter into further details on these points, as all shinsentering 
Charleston harbour are hound, provided they are hailed by a 
licensed pilot off the bar, to pa> him full pilotage fees whether 
they accept Ids services or not. In point of fact, however, 
they are always accepted; for the shifting of the sands, the in- 
fluence of the tides, &:c. render the entrance so difficult to 
those not perfectly familiar with it, that even the packet ships 
that sail regularly to and from New York uniformly heave -to 

without the bar for a pilot (See Flan of Charleston Harbour, 

reduced from the original survey of Mi^Jor It. Itache.) 

Ships usually moor alongside quays or wharfs, where they 
are in perfect safety. 

Shipping Charges. — The charges of a public nature paid by 
stilus entering this port differ but little in amount on a mhive 
anil n foreign ship. On a vessel supposed to be of 300 tons 
burden, entering, unloading, taking on board a mixed cargo, 
and clearing out, they would be as under: — 

Doll. Cta. £. a. d. 

Fee on entry at the Custom-house * 2 60 or 0 1 1 

Surveyor’s fee, on a foreign ship - ft OO -11. 

Ditto, on a native ship - 3 00 - 0 12 9; 

Harbour- master's fee - 2 OO - O 

Fort warden's survey, when required - 10 00 - 2 i nj 
Fees on clearance at the Custom-house, \ » i*n n u m 

ofanativeshlp - - F | 3 o° - O 14 11J 

Ditto, of a foreign ship - 2 70 . O 11 


Charleston is, after New Orleans, one of the principal ports 
in the United States for the shipment of cotton. We subjoin 
A Statement of the Quantity of Cotton shipped during the 
Year ending the 31st of August, 1842, from Charleston and 
(Georgetown (a subordinate port of the state of South Caro- 
lina), specifying the Quantities respectively shipped for Fo- 
reign Forts and Coastwise. 

From Charleston. Dales. 

To foreign ports. Upland - 181,70.5 

Sea -island - - -14,119 

Coastwise, Upland .... 70,442 

Sea-island - - - 341 


From Georgetown. 


269,607 

12,617 


Total 282,224 

Rates of Commission. — The rates of commission ot factorage 
usually charged and allowed at Charleston on transacting dif- 
ferent sorts of business, are as follows, vir.. — 

For selling domestic produce, 2 £ per cent. 

For selling foreign merchandise, o per cent. 

For guaranteeing either of these sales, 2£ per cent, additional 
is commonly allowed. 

For purchasing with fluids in hand, or drawing domestic bills 
for reimbursement-, 2 4 per cent. 

For purchasing goods and drawing foreign bills for reimburse- 
ment, 3 |K.*r cent, is charged. 

For the sale of real or personal estate, the regular charge is 
5 ner cent. ; but where the i>ro|K»rty to be sold is of any con- 
siderable value, the parties in general enter into an agree- 
ment beforehand, and a much lower rate of commission Is 
allowed. 

Charges on Rice and Cotlon shipped at Charleston. 

Cents. 

Drayage, wharfage. See. - - 12.^ per barrel. 


Cooperage 


On cotton the charges are — 
On square hales, 
Drayage, wharfage, &c. 
Labour, mending bagging. Sec. 


On round bales or l>agR, 
Drayage, wharfage, & c. 
Labour, mending bagging, Ac- 


Pilotage inwards and outwards, sup-\ nn in i* o 

posing the ship to draw 14 ft. water / 00 " 1U 13 

Wharfage, per diem - - • 1 00 • O 4 3} 

The difference in the fees on the clearance at the Custom- 
house of a native and a foreign ship, is owing to the former 

being obliged to give certain bonds which are not required of For commission, see above, 
the latter. 

The greater or smaller tonnage of the ship makes no dif- 
ference on any of the above charges except that of pilotage, 
which Is In proportion to her draught of water, and is the same 
whether for a foreign or a native sliip. 


ditto. 

Total 31 cents per barrel. 
Cents. 

- 10 per hale. 

- 10 ditto. 

Total 20 cents per bale. 
Cents. 

• lo per bale. 

• 15 ditto. 

Total 23 cents per bale. 


These particulars have !x*en principally derived from con- 
ilar returns from Charleston ; and from private i 


sular 

cations from the same place. 


i private coinmuni- 


CIIART (Ger. Seekarten ; Du. Zeekarten ; Fr. Cartes marines ; It. Carte marine; 
Sp. and Port. Cartas de marcar ) is properly applied to a projection of some part of the 
sea, as the term Map is to a portion of the land ; wherefore charts arc sometimes de- 
nominated “ Hydrographical Maps.” They are distinguished into several kinds, as 
plain, globular, and Mercator charts. 

CHARTERPARTY, the name given to a contract in writing, between the owner 
or master of a ship and the freighter, by which the former hires or lets the ship, or a 
part of the ship, under certain specified conditions, for the conveyance of the goods of 
the freighter to some particular place or places. Generally, however, a charterparty is 
a contract for the use of the whole ship : it is in commercial law, what an indenture is 
at common law. 


No precise form of words, or set of stipulations, is requisite in a chartemarty. ^The forms subjoined 
to this article are those most commonly in use ; but these may, and, inaced, in many cases must, be 
varied, to suit the views and intentions of the parties. 

A charterparty is generally under seal : but sometimes a printed or written instrument is signed by 
the parties, called a memorandum of a charterparty ; and this, if a formal charterparty be not afterwards 
executed, is binding. The stamp in either case is the same. 

Charterparties, whenships are let or hired at the place of the owners' residence, are generally exe- 
cuted by them, or some of them ; but when the ship is in a foreign port, it must necessarily be executed 
by the master, and the merchant or Ills agent, unless the owners have an agent in such port, hating 
proper authority to act for them in such matters. 

A charterparty made by the master in his name, when he is in a foreign port in the usual course of the 
ship's employment, and, therefore, under circumstances which do not afford evidence of fraud ; or when 
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it is made by him at home, under circumstances which afford evidence of the expressed or implied 
assent of the owners ; is binding upon the latter. But, according to the law of England, no direct action 
can be maintained upon the instrument itself against the owners, unless it be signed and sealed by them, 
or unless they authorise the master (or agent, as the case may be) to enter into the contract* and unless 
it be distinctly expressed In the charterparty that he acts only as agent. 

When a ship is chartered by several owners to several persons, the charterparty should be executed 
by each, or they will not be liable to an action for nonperformance. But If the charterparty be not ex- 
pressed to be made between the parties, but runs thus — “ This charterparty indented witnesseth, that 
C., master of the ship W., with consent of A. and B., the owners thereof, lets the ship to freight to E. 
and F.,” and the instrument contains covenants by E. and F. to and with A. and B. ; in this case A. and 
B. may bring an action upon the covenants expressed to be made with them; but unless they seal the 
deed, they cannot be sued upon it. This, therefore, is a very proper form. 

The general rule of law adopted in the construction of this, as of other mercantile instruments, is, that 
the interpretation should be liberal, agreeable to the real intention of the parties, and conformable to the 
usage of trade in general, and of the particular trade to which the contract relates. 

The charterparty usually expresses the burden of the ship ; and by the famous French Orditftnce of 
1681, it is required 'to do so. According to Molloy (book ii. c. 4. 4 8.), if a ship be freighted by the ton, 
and found of less burden than expressed, the payment shall be only for the real burden ; and if a ship be 
freighted for 200 tons, or thereabouts, the addition of thereabouts (^ays the same author) is commonly 
reduced to Jive tons more or less ; but it is now usual to say so many tons “ register measurement.” 

The usual covenant, that the ship shall be seaworthy, and in a condition to carry the goods, binds the 
owners to prepare and complete every thing to commence and fulfil the voyage. But though the charter- 
party contained no such covenant, the owner of the vessel would be, at common law, bound, as a carrier , 
to take care that the ship should be fit to perform the voyage ; and even though he should give notice, 
limiting his responsibility from losses occasioned to any cargo put on board his vessel, unless such loss 
should arise from want of ordinary care, Ac., he would be liable if his ship wero not seaworthy. — (See 
Seaworthy.) 

In all maritime transactions, expedition is of the utmost consequence; for even by a short delay, the 
object or season of a voyage may be lost ; and therefore, if either party bo not ready by the time ap- 
pointed for the loading of the ship, the other may seek another ship or cargo, and bring an action to 
recover the damages he has sustained. 

The manner in which the owner is to lade the cargo is, for the most part, regulated by the custom 
and usage of the place wtherc he is to lade it, unless there he any express stipulation in the charterparty 
with respect to it. Generally, however, the owner is bound to arrange the different articles of the cargo 
in the most proper manner, and to take the greatest care of them. If a cask be accidentally staved, Tn 
lettln$ it down into the hold of the ship, the master must answer for the loss. 

If the owner covenants to load a full and complete cargo, the master must take as much on board as 
he can do with safety, and without injury to the vessel. 

The master must not take on board any contraband goods, whereby the ship or cargo may be liable to 
forfeiture and detention ; nor must he take on board an}’ false or colourable papers ; but he must take 
and keep on board all the papers and documents required for the protection and manifestation of the 
ship and cargo by the law of the countries from and to which the ship is bound, by the law of nations in 
general, or by any treaties between particular states. 

If the master receive goods at the quay or beach, or send his boat for them, his responsibility com- 
mences with the receipt in the port of London. With respect to goods intended to be sent coastwise, it 
has been held, that the responsibility of the wharfinger crises by the delivery of them to the mate of the 
vessel upon the wharf. As soon as he receives the good“ the master must 'provide adequate means fur 
their protection and security ; for even if the crew he overpowered by a superior force, and the goods 
taken while the ship is in a port or river within the country, the master and owners are liable for the 
loss, though they may have committed neither fraud nor fault. This may seem a harsh rule ; but it is 
necessary, to put down attempts at collusive or fraudulent combinations. 

The master must, according to the terms of the charterparty, commence the voyage without delay, as 
soon as the weather is favourable, but not otherwise. 

Sometimes it is covenanted and agreed upon between the parties, that a specified number of days shall 
be allowed for loading and unloading, and that it shall be lawful for the freighter to detain the vessel a 
further specified time, on payment of a daily sum as demurrage. — (See Demurrage.) If the vessel be 
detained neyond both periods, the freighter is liable to an action on the contract. The rate of demurrage 
mentioned in the charterparty will, in general, be the measure of the damages to be paid ; but it is not 
the absolute or necessary measure ; more or less may be payable, as justice may require, regard being 
had to the expense and loss incurred by the owner. When the time is thus expressly ascertained ana 
limited by the terms of the contract, the freighter is liable to an action for damages if the thing be not 
done within the time, although this may not be attributable to any fault or omission on his part j for he 
has engaged that it shall be done. — ( Abbott on the Lata qf Shipping , part iii. c. 1.) 

If there has been any undertaking or warranty to sail with convoy, the vessel must repair to the place 
of rendezvous for that purpose ; and if the master neglect to proceed with convoy, ho will be answerable 
for all losses that may arise from the want of it. 

The owners or master should sail with the ship for the place of her destination with all due diligence, 
and by the usual or shortest course, unless in cases of convoy, which the master must follow as far as 
possible. Sometimes the course is pointed out in the charterparty. A deviation from the usual course 
may be justified for the purpose of repairs, or for avoiding an enemy or the perils of the seas, as well as 
by the sickness of the master or mariners, and the mutiny of the crew. 

By an exception in the charterparty, not to be liable for injuries arising 1 

king's enemies, the owner or master is not responsible for any injury arising from the sea or the winds, 
unless it was in his power to prevent it, or it was occasioned by his imprudence or gross neglect. “ The 
question,” said Lord Mansfield, in an action brought by the East India Company, “ is, whether the 
owners are to pay for the damage occasioned by the storm, the act of God ; and this must be determined 
by the intention of the parties, and the nature of the contract. It is a charter of freight. The owners 
let their ships to hire, and there never was an idea that they insure the cargo against the perils of the 
sea. What are the obligations of the owners which arise out of the fair construction of the charterparty ? 
Why, that they shall be liable for damages incurred by their own fault, or that of their servants, as from 
defects in the ship, or improper stowage, &c. If they were liable for damages occasioned by storms, 
they would become insurers. The House .of Lords confirmed this doctrine by deciding (20ttiof May, 
1788) that the owner Is not liable to make satisfaction for damage done to goods by storm. 

The charterer of a ship may lade it either with his own goods, or, if he have not sufficient, may take in 
the goods of other persons, or (if not prevented by a clause to that effect in the charterparty) he may 
wholly underlet the ship to another. — (For further details, see Abbott on the Law of Shippings part ill. 
c. 1. ; Chitty's Commercial Law , vol. iii. c. 9., Ac. ; and the articles Bill or Lading, Freight, Master, 
Ac. in this Dictionary.) 

Forms of Charterparties. 

The following is one of the most usual forms of a charterparty : — 

This charterparty, indented, made, Ac., between A. B., Ac., mariner, master, and owner of the good 
ship or vessel, called, Ac., now riding at anchor, &c., of the burthen of 200 tons, or thereabouts, of the one 
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E art, and C. D. of, &c., merchant, of the other part, witnesseth, that the said A. B., for the consideration 
ereinafter mentioned, hath granted, and to freight letten, and by these presents doth grant, and to 
freight let, unto the said C. D., his executors, administrators, *and assigns, the whole tonnage of the hold, 
stern-sheets, and half-deck of the said ship or vessel, called, &c., from the port of London, to, &c., In a voyage 
to be made by the said A. B. with the said ship, in manner hereinafter mentioned, (that is to say,) to sail 
with the first fair wind and weather that shall happen after, &c. next, from the port of London with the 
goods and merchandise of the said C. D., his factors or assigns, 1 on board, to, &c. aforesaid, (the act of 
God, the king's enemies, fire, and all and every other dangers and accidents of the seas, rivers, and navi- 
gation, of whatever nature and Kind, in so far as ships are liable thereto, during the said voyage, always 
excepted,) and there unlade and make discharge of the said goods and merchandises ; and also shall there 
take into and on board the said ship again, the goods and merchandises of the said C. D., his factors or 
assigns, and shall then return to the port of London with the s$id goods, in the space of, &c. limited for 
the end of the said voyage. In consideration whereof, the said C. D., for himself, his executors, and 
administrators, doth covenant, promise, and grant, to and with the said A.Q., his executors, adminis- 
trators, or assigns, by these presents, that the said C. D., his executors, administrators, factors, or assigns, 
shall and will well and truly pay, or cause to bo paid, unto the said A. B., his executors, administrators, 
or assigns, for the freight of the said ship and goods, the sum of, &c. (or so much per ton,) within twenty- 
one days after the said ship arrived, and goods returned, and discharged at the port of London aforesaid, 
for the end of the said voyage ; and also shall and will pay for demurrage, (if any shall be by default of 
him, the said C. T>., his factors or assigns,) the sum of, Sec. per day, daily, and everyday, as the same shall 
grow due. And the said A.B., for himself, his executors and administrators, doth covenant, promise, 
and grant, to and with the said C. D., his executors, administrators, and assigns, by these presents, that 
the said ship or vessel shall be ready at the port of London to take in goods by the said C. D., on or before, 
&c. next coming. And the said C. D., for himself, his, &c., doth covenant and promise, within 10 days 
after the said ship or vessel shall be thus ready, to have his goods on board the said ship, to proceed on in 
the said voyage ; and also, on arrival of the said 6hip at, &c., within, &c. days to have nis goods ready to 
put on board the said ship, to return on the said voyage. And the said A. B., for himself, bis executors 
and administrators, doth further covenant and grant, to and with the said G. D., his executors, adminis- 
trators, and assigns, that the said ship or vessel now is, and at all times during the voyage shall be, to the 
best endeavours of him, the said A. B., his executors and administrators, and at his and their own 
proper costs and charges. In all things made and kept stiff, staunch, strong, well-apparelled, furnished, 
and provided, as well with men and mariners sufficient and able to sail, guide, and govern the said ship, 
as with all manner of rigging, boats, tackle, and apparel, furniture, provision, and appurtenances, fitting 
and necessary for the said men and mariners, and for the said ship during the voyage aforesaid. In 
witness, &c. 

• 

The grdat variety of circumstances under which different voyages are made produce a 
corresponding diversity in chartcrparties. The charterparty of which the following is a 
copy affords a good example of the more complex species of these instruments. 

It is this day mutually agreed between Mr. T. B. ltann, owner of the good ship or vessel called the 
Mermaid, William Ilcnniker, master, of the measurement of 472 tons, or thereabouts, now in the river 
Thames, and Mr. David Thomson, of the firm of Messrs. Thomson, Passmore, and Thomson, of Mauritius, 
merchants, that the said ship, being tight, staunch, and strong, and every way fitted for the voyage, shall, 
with all convenient speed, sail and proceed toAbdcutta, with leave to take convicts out to New South 
Wales, and from thence troops, merchandise, o^assengers, to the aforementioned port of Calcutta, with 
leave to touch at Madras on ner way thither, if required on owner’s account, or so near thereunto as she 
may safely get, and there load, from the factors of the said merchants at Calcutta, a full and complete 
cargo of rice, or any other lawful goods which the charterer engages to ship, and proceed with the same 
to Port Louis, in the Isle of France, and deliver the same free of freight; afterwards load there a full 
and complete cargo of sugar in bugs, or other lawful merchandise of as favourable tonnage, which the 
charterer engages to ship, not exceeding what she can reasonably stow and carry over and above her 
tackle, apparel, provisions, and furniture; and, being so loaded, shall therewith proceed to London, or so 
near thereunto as she may safely get, and deliver the same on being paid freight, viz. for such quantity 
of sugar equal to the actual quantity of rice, or other goods, that may be shipped at Calcutta, at the rate 
of 5/. 12s. 6d. per ton of 20cwt. nett, shipped there ; and should the vessel deliver more nett sugar in the 
port of London than the quantity of rice, or other goods, actually shipped in Calcutta, the owners to be 
paid on the excess at the regular current rate of freight for sugar which other vessels, loading at the 
same time at Port Louis, receive ; the tonnage of the rice, wheat, or grain, to be reckoned at 20 cwt. nett 
per ton ; that of other goods at the usuul measurement (the act of God, the king's enemies, fire, and all 
and every other dangers and accidents of the seas, rivers, and navigation, of whatever nature and kind 
soever, during the said voyage, always excepted). The freight to be paid on unloading and right d^ivery 
of the cargo, as is customary In the port of London. Ninety running days are to be allowed the said 
merchant (if the ship Is not sooner despatched) for loading the ship at Calcutta, discharging the cargo at 
Port Louis, and loading the cargo there ; the said lay days to commence on the vessel being ready to 
receive cargo, the master giving notice In writing of the same at Calcutta, and to continue during the 
loading there ; and from the time of her arrival at Port Louis, and being ready to discharge, till the final 
loading at that port, and to be discharged in the port of London with all possible despatch ; and 20 days 
on demurrage over and above the said laying days, at 12/. per day. Penalty for non-performance of this 
agreement, 4,000/. The cargo to be brought to and taken from alongside at the expense and risk of 
the merchants. The necessary cash for the disbursements of the vessel at Calcutta, not exceeding 350/., 
to be advanced by the charterer’s agents ; they taking the master’s drafts on the owner for the same, at 
the regular current rate of exchange, and at three months’ sight ; and if the said bills be not regularly 
accepted and paid when due, the same to be deducted from the freight payable by this charterparty. The 
vessel to be disbursed at Port Louis by the chartering agents ; sum not to exceed 300/., free of commission ; 
and the amount to be deducted from the freight at the final settlement at the port of London. Captain 
not to ship goods without consent. In the event of the ship being prevented, by damage or any other 
cause, reaching the Mauritius on or before the 1st day of January, 1843, the charterer or his agents shall 
be at liberty to employ the vessel for one or two voyages to Calcutta, at the rate of 21. per ton of rice, or 
other goods, delivered at Mauritius. Fifty running days, to load and discharge, to be allowed on each 
voyage ; it being understood that the charterer or his agents shall load the ship, as before agreed, either 
at the end of the first or second voyage, as the case may be. The freight on the intermediate voyages (if 
any) to be paid on delivery of the cargo, in cash, or by bills on London at usance, at the option of the 
master. The vessel to be addressed, both at Calcutta and Isle of France, to the agents of the charterer. 
In witness whereof, the said parties have hereunto set their hands and seals, at London, the 2d day of 
December, 1841. 

Signed, sealed, and delivered, > (Signed) THOS. B. RANN, (L.S.) 

in the presence ofJfc_ J D. THOMSON. (L.S.S 

(Signed) E^FORSYTH. 

• Stamp Duty on Charterparties. — The statute 55 Geo. 3. c. 184. enacts, that any charterparty, or any 
agreement or contract for the charter of any ship or vessel, or any memorandum, letter, or other writing, 
between the captain, master, or owner of any snip or vessel, and any other person, for or relating to the 
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CIIAY ROOT.— CHEESE. 


freight or conveyance of any money, goods, or eflbcts, on board of such ship or vessel, shall be charged 
with a duty of 1/. Ijii. 

And when the same, together with any schedule, receipt, or other matter, put or Indorsed thereon, or 
annexed thereto, shall contain 2,160 words or upwards, then for every entire quantity of 1,080 words con- 
tained therein over and above the first 1,080 words, there shall be charged a further progressive duty 
of 1/. 5s. 

CHAY or CHOY ROOT, the roots of a small biennial, rarely triennial, plant, 
growing spontaneously in light, dry, sandy ground near the sea ; and extensively culti- 
vated, especially on the coast of Coromandel. The cultivated roots are very slender, 
and from 1 to 2 feet in length, with a few lateral fibres ; but the wild are shorter, and 
supposed to yield one fourth part more of colouring matter, and of a better quality. 
The roots are employed to dye the durable reds for which the Indian cotton yarn and 
chintzes have been long famous, and which can only be equalled by the Turkey red. 

Chay root forms a considerable article of export from Ceylon. Only a particular set 
of people are allowed to dig it. It used to be all bought up by government, who paid 
the diggers a fixed price of 75 or 80 rix-dollars a candy, and sold it for exportation at 
about 175 rix-dollars. — ( DertolaccVs Ceylon , p. 270.) 

This root has been imported into Kuropc, but with no success. Or. Bancroft sus- 
pects it may be injured by the long voyage ; but he adds, that it can produce no effect 
which may not be more cheaply produced from madder. It is a very bulky article, and 
is consequently burdened with a very heavy freight . — ( Permanent Colours 9 vol. ii. 
pp. 282 — 308.) 

CHECKS, CHEQUES, or DRAFTS, are orders addressed to some person, 
generally a banker, directing him to pay the sum specified in the check to the person 
named in it, or bearer, on demand. The following is the usual form : — 


^lOO. 


London , 10 th July , 1843. 


Pay A. D. Esq. , or bearer , One Hundred Pounds , on 
account of 

C. D. 

Messrs. Jones , Loyd , and Co. 


In point of form, checks nearly resemble bills of exchange, except that they are 
uniformly payable to bearer , and should be drawn upon a regular banker, though this 
latter point is not essential. They are assi^^ble by delivery only ; and are payable 
instantly on presentment, without any days of grace being allowed. But by the custom 
of London, a banker has until .5 of the afternoon of the day on which a check is pre- 
sented for payment to return it ; so that where a check was returned before 5, with a 
memorandum of “ cancelled by mistake ” written under it, it was held a refusal to pay. 
If a check upon a banker be lodged with another banker, a presentment by the latter at 
the clearing-house is sufficient. Checks are usually taken conditionally as cash ; for 
unless an express stipulation be made to the contrary, if they be presented in due time 
and not paid, they are not a payment. It is difficult to define what is the due or reason- 
able time within which checks, notes, or bills should be presented. A man, as Lord 
Ellenborough has observed, is not obliged to neglect all other business that he may im- 
mediately present them : nevertheless it is the safest plan to present them without any 
avoidable delay ; and if received in the place where payable, they had better be presented 
that day, or next at furthest. If a check be not presented within a reasonable time, the 
party on whonf it is drawn will be justified in refusing to pay it ; and the holder will 
lose his recourse upon the drawer. Checks drawn on bankers residing lO miles or 
more from the place where they are drawn, must be on a stamp of the same value as a 
bill of exchange of an equal amount ; but checks drawn on a banker, acting as such 
within lO miles of the place where they are issued, may be on plain paper. — ( Chitty 
on Commercial Law , vol. iii. p. 591. ; Woolrych on Commercial Law , c. 3. § 2, #*c.) 

CHEESE (Ger. Ease; Du. Kaas ; Fr. Fromage ; It. Formaggio , Cacio ; Sp. Quesoj 
Rus. Sur ; Lat. Caseus), the curd of the milk separated from the whey, and pressed or 
hardened. It has been used as an article of food from the earliest ages.; vast quantities 
of it are consumed in Great Britain, and in most countries of Europe. 

There is an immense variety of cheeses, the qualities of which depend principally on the richness and 
flavour of the milk of which they are made, and partly on the way in which they are prepared. England 
U particularly celebrated for the abundance and excellence of its cheese. Cheshire and Gloucestershire 
are, in this respect, two of its most famous counties ; the cheese produced in the former has been esti- 
mated at 14,000 tons a year. There are two kinds of Gloucester cheese, double and single ; the first U 
made of the milk and cream, the latter of the milk deprived of about half the cream. They are of various 
sizes, from 20 to 70 and even 80 lbs. ; but they generally run from 50 to 60 lbs. A great deal of cheese is 
also made in that part of Shropshire which borders upon Cheshire, and in North Wiltshire. The former 

f joes under the name of Chesnlre cheese ; the latter was, till lately, called GUMccstershire cheese ; now 
t receives its appellation from the county where it Is made. A strong che^ro, somewhat resembling 
Parmesan, is made at Chedder in Somersetshire. The celebrated rich cheese called Stilton, is made »n 
Leicestershire, principally In the villages round Melton Mowbray. It is not reckoned sufficiently 
mellow for cutting unless it be two years old ; and is not saleable unless it be decayed, blue, and moist. 
A rich cheese is also made at I«elgh, in Lancashire. The other cheeses made in England, which havo 
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acquired a peculiar name, either from the quantity made, or from the quality, are the Derbyshire, Cot- 
tenham, and Southam cheeses. The last two are new milk cheeses, of a peculiarly fine flavour : the places 
where they are made are in Cambridgeshire. Bath and York are remarkable for their cream cheeses. 
The county of Warwick, and Banbury in Oxfordshire, are also remarkable for cheeses ; the former for 
the quantity made in it, very large supplies being sent from it to London and Birmingham. Banbury 
cheese is distinguished for its richness. 

Scotland is not celebrated for its cheese : the best is called Dunlop cheese, from a parish in Ayrshire, 
where it was originally manufactured. Dunlop cheeses generally weigh from 30 to 60 lbs. each ; and 
are, in most respects, similar to those of Derbyshire, except that the latter are smaller. Cheeses made to 
resemble those of Dunlop are now extensively produced in other parts of Scotland. 

Turmeric, marigolds, hawthorn buds, &c. were formerly used to heighten and improve the colour of 
cheese ; but annotto (which see) is decidedly the best ingredient that can be employed for that purpose, 
and is at present used in Cheshire and Gloucestershire to the exclusion of every thing else. An ounce 
of genuine annotto will colour a hundred weight of cheese. 

Large quantities of very good cheese are produced in Holland. In the manufacture of Gouda cheese, 
which is reckoned the best made in Holland, muriatic acid is used in curdliDgthe milk instead of rennet. 
This renders it pungent, and preserves it from mites. 

Parmesan cheese, so called from Parma in Italy, where it is manufactured, is merely a skim^milh 
cheese, which owes its rich flavour to the fine herbage of the meadows along the Po, where the cows 
feed. The best Parmesan cheese is kept for 3 or 4 years, and none is ever carried to market till it be at 
least six months old. 

Swiss chccsc, particularly that denominated Gruy&re, from the bailiwick of that name in the canton of 
Fribourg, is very celebrated. Gruy£re cheeses are made of skimmed or partially skimmed milk, and are 
flavoured with herbs. They generally weigh from 40 to 60 lbs. each, and are packed for exportation in 
casks containing 10 cheeses each. 

According to Mr. Marshall, the average yearly produce of cheese from the milk of a cow, in England, 
is from 3 to 4 cwt., or more than double tho weight of the butter 

For further details, see Statistical Account qf the British Empire , i. 492. 2d ed. 

The entries of foreign cheese for home consumption amounted at an average of the 3 years ending 
with 1842 to 216,173 cwts. a year, producing 118,170/. a year of nett revenue. 

The duty on all descriptions of foreign cheese amounted, previously to 1842, to 10». Gd. a cwt. ; but in* 
that year the duty on cheese imported from a British possession was reduced to 2s. 6rf. a cwt. 

We derive almost the whole of our supplies of foreign cheese fYom Holland. Thus of the entire 
imports in 1841, amounting to‘270,219 cwt., those from Holland amounted to 253,540 cwt. ! The imports 
from Italy during the same year were only 738 cwt. A considerable supply (15,038 cwt.) was then, for 
the first time, brought from tho U. States. (See Board oj Trade Returns for 1841, and the Pari. Taper 
No. 45. Sess. 1843.) 

The contract price of the cheese furnished to Greenwich Hospital, in the undermentioned years, has 
been as follows : — 


Year*. j 

Trices per lb. 

Years. 

Prices per lb. 


Prices per lb. 


Prices per lb. 


d. 


d. 


d. 


d. 

1730 

31 

1770 


1810 

8| 

1830 

4 

1740 

H 

1780 


1815 

8 

1835 

4 

1750 

34 

1790 


1820 

7 

1840 

4% 

1760 

31 

1800 


1825 





CHERRIES, the fruit of a tree ( Prunus Cerasus Lin.) too well known to require 
any description. They derive their name from Cerasus, a city of Pontus, whence the tree 
was brought by Lucul 1 us, about half a century before the Christian a?ra. It soon after 
spread into most parts of Europe, and is supposed to have been carried to Britain about 
a century after it came to Rome. The principal supplies of cherries for the London 
market are brought from the cherry orchards in Kent and Herts. The wood of the 
.cherry is close, takes a fine polish, and is not liable to split. — (Rees's Cyclopedia; 
Loudon's Ency. of Agriculture , &fc. ) 

CIIESNUT, a forest tree (Fagus castanea) growing abundantly in most parts of 
the southern countries of Europe. It was at one time very common in England ; and 
is still frequently met with. It is long lived ; grows to an immenfe size ; and is very 
ornamental. The wood is hard and compact ; when young, it is tough and flexible ; but 
when old, it is brittle, and often shaky. The chesnut contains only a very small pro- 
portion of sap-wood ; and hence the wood of young trees is found to be^superior to even 
the oak in durability. It is doubtful whether the roof of Westminster Hall be of oak 
or chcsnut ; the two woods being, when old, very like each other, and having been 
formerly used almost indifferently in the construction of buildings. A good deal of 
chesnut has been planted within the last thirty years. — ( Tredgold's Principles of 
Carpentry . ) 

CHESNUTS (Fr. Chataignes ; Ger. Kastanien ; It. Castagne ; Sp. Castanet), the 
fruit of the chesnut tree. Chesnuts grow in this country, but are very inferior both in 
size and perfection to those imported from the south of Europe. In some parts of the 
Continent they are frequently used as a substitute for bread, and form a large proportion 
of the food of the inhabitants. This is particulary the case in the Limousin, in Corsica, 
and in several districts of Spain and Italy. The inhabitants of the Limousin are said to 
prepare them in a peculiar manner, which deprives them of their astringent and bitter 
properties. Chesnuts imported from Spain and Italy are frequently kiln-dried, to pre- 
vent their germination on the passage. In this country they are principally served up 
roasted at desserts. 

The duty of 2s. a buAl on chesnuts produced, in 1842, 3,435/. 3s. 0 d. nett, showing that the consump- 
tion must have amoun£eS to 34,351 bushels. 

• CHET WERT, a measure of corn in Russia, equal to 5$ Winchester bushels ; so tfiat 

100 chetwerts = 74 J Winchester quarters. 
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CHICCORY or SUCCORY, the wild endive, or Cichorium Intybus of Linnaeus. This 
plant is found growing wild on calcareous soils in England, and in most countries of 
Europe. In its natural state the stem rises from 1 to 3 feet high, but when cultivated 
it shoots to the height of 5 or 6 feet. The root, which runs deep into the ground, is 
white, fleshy, and yields a milky juice. In Germany, and in some parts of the Nether- 
lands and France, chiccory has long been extensively cultivated for the sake of its root, 
which is used as a substitute for coffee. When prepared on a large scale, the roots are 
partially dried, and sold to the manufacturers of the article, who wash them, cut them 
in pieces, kiln-dry them, and grind them between fluted rollers into a powder, which 
is packed up in papers containing from 2 oz. to 3 or 4 lbs. The powder has a striking 
resemblance to dark ground coffee, and a strong odour of liquorice. It is largly used 
in Prussia, Brunswick, and other parts of Germany ; but as it wants the essential 
oil and the rich aromatic flavour of coffee, it has little in common with the latter, ex- 
cept its colour, and has nothing to recommend it except its cheapness. 

Chiccory was formerly raised to some extent in England as an herbage plant, its excel- 
lence in this respect having been much insisted upon by the late Arthur Young. Latterly, 
however, chiccory has been largely substituted for coffee here, as well as on the Con- 
tinent : and as foreign chiccory, when imported, pays a duty of 6d. per lb., while that 
raised at home pays no duty, its cultivation has been rapidly extended. It has, in fact, 
been affirmed, by those best acquainted with the subject, that in 1842 the growth of 
British chiccory was little, if at all, short of 3,000 tons 1 We need not, therefore, be 
surprised, considering the influence of this large and rapidly increasing supply of 
untaxed chiccory over the consumption of coffee and the revenue derived from it, that 
this subject has engaged a good deal of attention. We do not, however, think that 
it presents any real difficulty. If a duty is to he laid on coffee, the interests of the 
consumer and of the revenue alike require that an equal duty should he laid on all 
articles used either as substitutes for coffee, or (which is the usual method of employing 
chiccory) as means of adulterating the latter. We are well convinced that the substitu- 
tion of chiccory for coffee has already occasioned a loss to the revenue of 100,000/. a 
year, besides its mischievous influence in adulterating and debasing a popular beverage. 
There cannot, therefore, as it appears to us, he a doubt that, if the culture of chiccory he 
permitted, it should he subjected to the same duty as coffee. Inasmuch, however, as 
the collection of the duty would be difficult, and much fraud and evasion would doubtless 
be practised, the better plan would he to follow the precedent set in the case of tobacco, 
by grubbing up the chiccory plantations, and making, at the same time, compensation 
to their owners. A measure of this sort would do justice to all parties, and woqld 
afford that protection to the interests of the consumer and of the revenue which is 
indispensable. 

CHILLIES (Hind. Gas Murridge ; Javan. Lombok; Malay, Chabai ), the pods or 
fruit of the Capsicum annuum , or Guinea pepper. This is one of the hardiest and most 
productive plants found in tropical climates; growing luxuriantly in almost all dry. 
soils, however indifferent. In the wild state, the pods are small, and so pungent and 
acrid as to blister the tongue ; but when raised on rich soils, they are large, and compara- 
tively mild. The plant is said to be a native of both Indies. It is very extensively 
cultivated ; and, with the exception of salt, is far more extensively used than any other 
condiment. In tropical countries, the pods are frequently made use of when unripe and 
green : when ripe, they become of a deep red colour ; and in this state they are ex- 
ported dry and Entire, or reduced to powder — that is, to Cayenne pepper ; which, when 
genuine, consists wholly of the ground pods of the capsicum . — (See Pepper.) 

CHINA ROOT (Ger. Chinawurzel ; Du. C/iinawortel ; Fr. Squine y Esquine ; Sp. 
Raiz China , Cocolmeca ; Aral). Rhnbsinie ), the root of a species of climber ( Smilax 
China Lin.). It comes from the West Indies as well as from China : but that from the 
latter is best. It is oblong and thick-jointed, full of irregular knobs, of a reddish brown 
colour on the outside, and a pale red within ; while new, it will snap short, and look 
glittering within ; if old, the dust flies from it when broken, and it is light and kecky. 
It should be chosen large, sound, heavy, and of a pale red colour internally. It is of 
no value if the worm be in it. — ( Milburris Orient . Commerce .) 

CHINA WARE. See Porcelain. 

CHINTS or CHINTZ (Fr. Indiennes ; Ger. Zitze ; It. Ihdiane / Rus. Siz ; Sp. 
Chites , Zaraza'), fine printed calico, first manufactured in the East Indies, but now 
largely manufactured in Europe, particularly in Great Britain. — ( See Calico. ) 

CHIP HATS. See Hats. 

CHOCOLATE (Du. Chocolade / Fr. Chocolat ; Ger. Schokolate ; It. Cioccolata / 
Por^ Chocolate ; Rus. Schokolad ; Sp. Chocolate ), a kind of cake oiflfronfection, prepared 
principally from the cocoa nut. The nuts are first roasted like coffee ; and being next 
reduced to powder and mixed with water, the paste is put into tin moulds of the desired 
shape, in which it speedily hardens, being, when taken out and wrapped in paper, fit for 
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the market. Besides cocoa, the Spaniards use vanilla, sugar, maize, &c. in the prepara- 
tion of chocolate. This article, though celebrated for its nutritious qualities, is but 
little used in Great Britain ; a circumstance which is probably, in some considerable de- 
gree, ascribable to the fiscal regulations to which it has been subjected. Its importation 
used, indeed, to be prohibited ; and though this prohibition no longer exists, yet, as the 
duties on it are proportionally heavier than upon cocoa, we manufacture at home almost 
all that is required for our consumption. British chocolate is said to be very largely 
adulterated with flour and Castile soap. — (See Edward's West Indies , vol. ii. p. 364. 
ed. 1819 ; and the art. Cocoa.) The quantity of chocolate brought from abroad, and 
left for home consumption in the United Kingdom, in 1841, amounted to only 1,543 
lbs. 

“ Alike easy to convey and employ as an aliment, it contains a large quantity of nutri- 
tive and stimulating particles in a small compass. It has been said with truth, that in 
Africa, rice, gum, and shea butter, assist man in crossing the deserts. In the New 
World, chocolate and the flour of maize have rendered accessible to him the table lands 
of the Andes, and vast uninhabited forests.” — ( Humboldt's Pers. Nar. vol. iv. p. 234. 
Eng. trans. ) 

CHRISTIANIA, the capital of Norway, situated at the bottom of a fiord orgulpli, 
in the province of Aggerlmus ; in lat. 59° 55% N., long. 10° 48^' E. Population in 
1835, 23,121. • Christiania is about 60 miles from the open sea ♦. the gulph is in some 
places very narrow, and its navigation somewhat difficult ; but it is sufficiently deep 
for the largest vessels, having 6* or 7 fathoms water close to the quay. It is com- 
pulsory on all ships to take a pilot on board at the mouth of the bay. The trade of 
the town is considerable. The principal exports are timber and deals ; glass, par- 
ticularly bottles ; iron and nails, bones, smalts, oak bark, &c. Salted and pickled fish, 
one of the staple products of Norway, is principally exported from Bergen. The deals 
of Christiania have always been in the highest estimation ; a consequence of the ex- 
cellence of the timber, and of the care with which the sap-wood and other defective 
parts are cut away ; and not, as Mr.Coxe seems to have supposed, of the skilful sawing 
of the plank. The saw mills were formerly licensed to cut a certain quantity only, and 
the proprietors were bound to make oath that it was not exceeded. — ( Coxes Travels 
in the North of Europe , 5th edit. vol. iv. p. 28.) This absurd regulation no longer 
exists. There are far fewer restrictions on industry and commerce in Norway than in 
Sweden. In the former, British manufactured goods are admitted on moderate duties, 
and are very generally made use of. The principal articles of import are corn, colonial 
produce ; woollen, linen, and cotton goods ; butter, wine, brandy, &c. We subjoin an 

Account of the Quantities of the Principal Articles imported into the United Kingdom from Norway in 
183H, 1K39, 1840, and 1841 ; and of the Quantities and declared Value of the Principal Articles of 
British Pioduce and Manufacture exported from the United Kingdom to Norway in J839, 1840, and 
1841. 


Imports. 



1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 


Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Dark for tanning or dyeing - - - cwta. 

Skins, goat, undressed .... no. 

•Smalts ------ lbs. 

Timber, battens and batten ends - - gt. hund. 

Deals and deal ends - - - 

Masts, yards, and bowsprits, under 12 Inches 
in diameter - no. 

Fir, oak, and unenumerated, 8 inches square 
or upwards .... loads 

24,469 

6,750 

78,8.19 

7,000 

5,182 

6,080 

35,106 

31,798 

7,605 

92,425 

7,509 

5,171 

10,066 

22,452 

25,967 

8,301 

97,751 

7,751 

4,6X8 

9,027 

28,614 

9,731 

6,158 

101,283 

6,306 

4,613 

7,781 

26,443 


Exports. 




1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

Principal Articles. 


Quantity. 

Declared 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Declared 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Declared 

Value. 

Coals, culm, and cinders - 
Colton manufactures entered by the yard - 
twist and yarn - - - 

Earthenware of ail sort* - 
Iron and steel, wrought and un wrought 

Salt - 

Woollen manufactures entered by the piece 

All other articles ... 

- ton* 

- yards 

- lbs. 

- pieces 

- tons 

- bushels 

- pieces 

- -value 

10,702 

426,992 

315,303 

556,876 

267 

143,070 

3,438 

£ 

3,651 

J 1 ,620 
14,445 
4,013 
4,134 
2,386 
9,708 
31,627 

13,757 

480,049 

374,615 

514,421 

294 

128,972 

3,332 

£ 

4,301 

10,996 

15,609 

3,556 

4,681 

2,058 

8,142 

28,693 

15,894 

1,169,360 

608,164 

650,236 

489 

76,590 

3,731 

* 

6,064 

21,619 

30,529 

4,379 

5,998 

853 

10,013 

39,485 




481,584 


*78,016 

*117,988 | 


Nothing would do so much to extend our trade with Norway, and not with It only, but with the whole 
north of Europe, as the repeal of the discriminating duty on Norwegian and Baltic timber. And, as 
this measure would be, in other respects, highly advantageous, it is to be hoped that Its adoption may 
not be long deferred. 
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Custom* Regulations, — Within 21 hours after a vessel has 

K to her moorings, the master should deliver to the collector 
general report as to ship and cargo, or present the requi- 
site documents for having such report made out with the 
assistance of a ship broker, whose services masters of foreign 
— — Ht cannot entirely dispense with. On making this general 
report, the rheas uring hill is to be exhibited, and payment of 
the tonnage and other dues inward is to be made. If the ship 
have not been previously measured in Norway, and is, con- 
sequently, not proviih-d with a Norwegian measuring bill, she 
is to be measured, to ascertain her burden in Norwegian com- 
mercial lasts, for the calculation of the tonnage duty. 

The general report having been made, the Custom-house 
officers in charge of the vessel are furnished with the books 
for delivery, and the discharge of the cargo commences under 
their inspection ; and the consignees may make their special 
reports under their responsibility and signature. If they are 
without precise information as to the contents of any or all of 
the packages or hales to their address, these bales or packages 
may, at their request, be opened in the presence of the officers 
before report is made. If a consignee omits availing himself 
of this permission, his pretending thereafter, that more or other 
goods than he had ordered, or been advised of, have been sent 
to his address, will not be attended to. In the reports or en- 
tries is to be stated, whether it Is intended to pay the duties 
forthwith, whether the goods are intended for exportation, or 
whether they are to be landed. 

Prior to commencing loading outwards, the master is to 
give verbal notice of his intention at the Custom-house. If ho 
have no Norwegian measuring bill, the vessel is to be measured. 
This being done, the shipper or shippers of the outward bound 
cargo, are each of them to make their special entries as to the 
quality, weight, and measure of the goods they mean to load. 
A copy of such entries is to be deposited at the Custom-house, 
and tne loading commences under the control of the officers. 
This applies to all mixed cargoes; but if the outward bound 
cargo consist exclusively of wood, the shipper or shippers are 
only to notify that they intend loading wood, without specify- 
ing quantity, measure. Sec., as the export duty on wood is 
charged according to the burden of the vessel. When the 
master clears outwards, he produces the proper documents for 
showing the burden of his vessel, and to what port she tx-longs, 
and he is then, on proper application being made, provided 
with a pilot, who takes nls vessel to -ea. 

W are fu msing . — In Norway, goods brought from abroad 
may be bonded or warehoused, with a view to their being 
again exported at some future period. Goods entered for 
home consumption may also be lmnded for a certain period, 
in order to facilitate the payment of the duties. 

The former is called ** transit trplag,” that Is, depositing t 
warehousing goods for exportation, subject to transit dutie 
only. The latter is called •* credit oplag , ' that is, warehousinj 
or bonding on credit. 


1. Transit Oplag, — Under this system, goods from abroad 
may be warehoused for exportation free of import duty, payiiig 
on exportation a transit duty, which, in most cases, is 1-lOth 
of what they would pay if entered for home consumption. If 
the goods are deposited in the Custom-house warehouses, they 
lie free of rent or dues during 14 days, and if in private ware- 
houses, under the key and seal of the customs, during 6 months. 
If they remain long, vl*. beyond 14 days in the one, nnd 
beyond 6 months in the other case, they pay rent or dues equal 
to 1-Stli of the transit duty per month ; which, after the lapse 
of 3 months, as regards goods in the Custom-house warehouses, 
is increased to l-4th of the transit duty per month. 

2. Credit Oplag This system allows most goods Imported 

from abroad to De placed in the owner's or imi»orter's own 
warehouses, under hi* own lock, free of duty, for a given time, 
on his reporting to the customs, every 3 months, how much he 
has sold, otherwise consumed, or exported, and then paying 
the duty on such amount ; the Custom-house officers, who are 
bound quarterly to examine the goods, convincing themselves, 
by ocular demonstration, that no more is missing than the 
quantity reported to have been taken away. 

This credit on the duties In no case to' exceed 2 years from 
the time the goods were imported. 

By way of security for payment of the duties on which the 
credit is granted, government reserve to themselves — 

1. Priority of mortgage on all the goods in question. 

2. Priority, or first right, in the property, goods, and effects 

of every description belonging to the trader availing himself 
of this credit, in as far os such property is not previously 
legally mortgaged. •• 

3. Liberty for the Custom-house officers, when and as often 
as they shall deem it expedient, between the stated quarterly 
inspection, to look over tne stock on hand, with a view of ascer- 
taining whether there remains sufficient value for the duties ; 
and Irthey see reason to douht this, fulls right, in default of 
other satisfactory security being ottered, to seize the stock, and 
to sell the whole, or as much os shall cover the duties. 

4. In case of death or failure of the party, an equal right to 
sell forthwith the whole of his stock at public auction, and to 
retain as much of the proceed* as shall cover the duties ; and 
in case of deficiency, an established claim for the remainder 
on the estate of the deceased or bankrupt, as the case may la-. 

In charging the duties, no allowance is made for waste or 
damage in the warehouses. 

The warehouse rent charged on goods bonded under the 
transit system, in the Custom-house warehouses, is as follows : 

°monuT* Tt<fr ° f ? heiU ' ““I firSl 0*5538 per month 

Afterwards - - - 0 MO’C — 

° months 0 *" raW t"*"' f° T lhe - fir8t *?}" 1P5381 per month 
Afterwards - - - - 1 11-0769 — 


Money, Weights, and Measures — In Norway there are no gold coins. The principal silver coin, called 
a species dollar, is divided into 120 skillings. There are, also, half species, or GO skilling pieces ; l-5th 
species, or 24 skilling pieces ; l -15th species, or 8 skilling pieces ; and what is denominated skillemynt, or 
small change — that is, 4 and 2 skilling pieces. The species dollar contains 390 58 Eng. grs. pure silver, 
and is consequently worth 4s. 6^d. sterling, the par of exchange being 4 species dollars 42 fi-17 skill. = I/. 
All Norway coins, except the small change, are alloyed with 1 -7th copper, so that the species dollar 
weighs 448-38 Eng. grs., and its divisions in proportion. Small change coins are alloyed with three times 
their weight of copper. There arc 1 and 2 skilling pieces of copper. 

Weights and Measures , game as at Coi’ENiiaoen ; which see. 


Shipping Charges. — The various charges of a puhlic nature 
payable by a ship of about 300 tons burden, entering the port 
of Christiania with a mixed cargo on board, unloading there, 
taking on board another cargo, and clearing out, are as fol- 
lows — 

£ i. d. 

1. Charges Inwards Filotage from Farder, at the 

mouth of Christiania Bay, where all ships must 
take a pilot on board - - - - 2 2 2 

BUI of health, assuming that the crew, including 


the master, consists of 14 persons 


2 Chargee Outwards . — Filotag c 
Castle dues ... 
Muster roll of crew - 
Pale or stake money - 
Measuring bill 
Charity chest 

Tonnage dues and light money 
Ilighofm light 
Pilotage to Farder 
Brokers' fees - 


- 0 17 

- 9 1G 
1 6 




£ 14 

2 

0 

. 

_ 

- 0 

9 

2 

s. 

w 

- O 

1 

7 

- 

• 

. 1 

O 

5 


• 

- O 

3 

2 

• 

* 

- 2 

4 

5 

• 

- 

- 0 

l 

7 

• 

• 

- 1» 

11 

1 


- 

- O 

O 

y 


• 

- 1 

16 

8 

- 

- 

- 1 

18 

n 



£ 18 

6 

11 


N.B. — There is no difference between the charges on native 
ships in Norwegian ports, and privileged foreign ships, that is, 
the ships of countries having reciprocity treaties with Nor- 
way ; nor in the duties on goods imjxirted by native ships and 
such privileged foreign ships. Great Britain is a privileged 
country. 

Tire shipping of Norway has declined considerably of tate 
years ; a proof, If any such were wanting, of the groundless- 
ness of the clamours kept up in this country as to tne supposed 
pernicious influence of reciprocity treaties on our shipping- 

Banking — - There are no private hank ing establishments in 
Norway ; hut there is a public bank, having Us principal office 
at Drontneim, with branches at Christiania, Bergen, and Chri*- 
ftansand. It was established by a compulsory asses sment in 
1816. Its capital consists of 2,000,000 species dollars, in 
transferable shares, divided amongst those who were forced to 
contribute to its formation. These shares are now at a pre- 
mium of 30 per cent. Its managers are appointed by, ana are 
accountable to, the Storthing or Norwegian parliament. It 
issuea notes for IQp, 60, 10, and so low as 1 species dollar. 
These notes should be payable in specie on demand ; but 
they are at a discount of 35 pet cent., and are paid by the bank 
at that rate, it discounts bills at 2 and 3 months date at 6 


per cent- per annum ; advances money on mortgage at 4 per 
cent. ; ana transacts the ordinary banking business of indivi- 
duals. It dots not allow interest on deposits. 

Credit Goods are sold partly for ready money, and partly 

on credit, but principally the former. 

Commission , <$’«?• — The numlicr of brokers in Christiania is 
limited to 4. Commission on the sale of goods, 2 per cent., or, 
del credere included, 3 per cent. Brokerage is fixed hy law at 
5-Gtlis per cent., which, in practice, is paid hy the sellers. 

Insurance. — All house* situated in Norwegian market towns 
must be insured In the General Insurance Company at Chris- 
tiania, which i* guaranteed l*y the state. The premium is 
moderate, being, on building* situated in towns, l-4th, and on 
those situated in the country, l -8th per cent. Sometimes, 
however, when very destructive fires occur, it is raised. 

Provisions, JJ-r. — Christiania i* not a favourable place for 
careening and repairing ships; but supplies of lx*ef, bread, 
water, and other sea store*, may he had as i-lrcap or cheaper 
than in any other port of Norway ; but its distance from the 
sea is too great to allow of It* being visited hy ship* desirous 
merely of victualling. — (We have derived these details Grom 
various sources, but principally from Consular Return*. 

Tim/ter. — A standard Christiania deal is 1 1 feet long, 11 inch 
thick, and 9 Inches broad ; and M-2 such deals make a load. 

Freight of deals from Norway to England is calculated at 
the rate of single deals, the standard measure of which for 
Christiania and all the southern ports of Norway, except Dram 
(a small town on the Drammen, about 20 miles S.W. of 
Christiania), Is 11 feet long, and II inch in thickness. A 
single deal from Dram is reckoned 10 feet long and 1& inch 
thick. 

Battens . — Three battens make 2 deals, retaining their own 
length and thickness. Half deals are only counted as deal ends. 
If they run under 6 feet ; but if they ran 6 or 7 feet long, then 
2 half deals are counted a deal, retaining their own thickness. 

Ends t\f Dents Four ends of deals although 5 feet long, 

make but a deal 11 feet long, retaining their thickness, which 
the owners and captains or shl|m think unreasonable ; but as 
the freighters of snips seldom wish to have this assortment, 
which commonly run from 3 to 5 feet, and are taken on board 
as stowage, consequently for the advantage of the ship and not 
the freighter, the ship ought to bear the burden. 

Ends nf Battens , called Larwick Palings. — No 1 cm than 6 
ought to be counted a single deal, 11 feet long and 1} inch 
thick. 

Pat*-6oard*, when they have their proper length, are 7 feet 
long ; 3 pale-boards are counted a single deal. 

Staves for hogsheads take up much room ; In consequence of 
which more than 10 cannot be computed a single deal. 

The width of deal Is never noticed In the t-nlculation of 
freight : a good deal ouglit to run 9 inches within the sap. 
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which not a twentieth part of a cargo doe* at present ; but, 
though some may be above 9 inches wide, many are only 8, 
therefore one must make up for the other. 

'Tirnltcr or Hewn Goods, cannot be exactly .computed accord- 
ing to the content* in deal*, because it cannot be stowed In a 
ship in the same manner as deals; the freight is, therefore, 
agreed for by the lump, or accord 1 ng to the number of deals 
which the vessel may have taken on board on a former 
occasion. 

One hundred deals = 120. 

A ton = iO solid feet of timber, cut to a square. 

One load of balk, or timber, = f > 0 solid feet. 

Two loads of timber are reckoned for 150 deals. 

The several bills of lading contain together an exact account 
of the cargo which the captain has received on board hit 
ship, consequently binding him t<> deliver according to their 
contents : when, therefore, the deals are mentioned as usual 9 
and IO feet, and 1 1 and 12 feet, he cannot insist on more freight 
than half of the length, according to its description. 


One thousand Norway standard deal* are reckoned equal to 
a keel of coals, which is 21 tons. 

Bowsvrits pay duty aa masts ; capravens are above 12 and 
under IK inches in circumference at the middle, and without 
bark. Clapboard i* exported in whole pieces and unquartered. 
Deals from (iermany pas* as Norway deals; spruce deals are 
upward* of 20 feet in length ; deals from Norway, above 7 feet 
long, are counted as whole deals; above 6 feet, and not above 
7 feet in length, are accounted as half deals, and two of them 
pass as one whole deal. 

The difference between the Christiania and Dnun standard 
being nearly 1-1 1th part, the freights to Dram ought to be 
varied proportionally. It has sometimes happened that ships 
both for Christiania and Drain have been in company, and 
those for Christiania have got up, loaded, and sailed, before the 
others for Dram have got over Dramstroom, which runs very 
strong down in the spring of the year. — ( Ronlans s' JSvrojiean 
Commerce.) 


CHUNAM, the name given in India to lime. The best, obtained by the calcination 
of shells, is employed in the composition of Betel — (which see), to prevent, it is said, 
its injuring the stomach. 

CIDER, or CYDER (Fr. Cidre ; Ger. Zider , Apfelwetn ; It. Cidro j Rus. Sidor ; 
Sp. Sidra ), the juice of apples expressed and fermented. The produce of the duty on 
cider and perry (the expressed and fermented juice of pears) amounted, in 1828, to 
37,220/. ; which, as the duty was lOs. a barrel, shows that the quantity produced and 
brought to charge must have amounted to 74,440 barrels, exclusive of what might be 
clandestinely manufactured. The perry is supposed to have amounted to about a fourth 
part of this quantity. The duty was repealed in 1830. — (See Apples.) Perhaps the 
total produce of cider and perry may now be estimated at from 150,000 to 160,000 
barrels. 

CIGARS. See Tobacco. 

CINNABAR (Ger. Zinnober ; Du. Cinaber , Vermilioen ; Fr. Cinnabre ; It. Cinabro ; 
Sp. Cinabrio ; Rus. Kitiowar ; Eat. Cinnabrium ). 

1. Native Cinnabar — a mineral substance, red, heavy, and brilliant. It is found in 
various places, chiefly in quicksilver mines, being one of the ores of that metal. The cin- 
nabar of the Philippine Islands is said to be of the highest colour ; but that of Almaden, 
in Spain, is the richest. The best native cinnabar is of a high colour, brilliant and free 
from earthy or stony matter. 

2. Artificial Cinnabar. — “ When two parts of mercury and oncof sulphur are triturated 
together in a mortar, the mercury gradually disappears, and the whole assumes the form 
of a black powder, formerly called Ethiops mineral. When this mineral is heated red 
hot, it sublimes ; and if a proper vessel be placed to receive it, a cake is obtained 
of a fine red colour. This cake was formerly called cinnabar ; and, when reduced to 
a fine powder, is well known in commerce under the name of Vermillion .” — ( Thomson's 
Chemistry. ) 

CINNAMON (Du. Kane el ; Fr. Cannelle ; Ger. Zimmet , Kanehl j It. Canella ; Eat. 
Cinnamomum , Canelh ^ Por. Canella ; Sp. Canela ; Pers. and Hind. Darchinie ; Arab. 
Darsini i Malay, Kawnanis j Greek, Ko'cqxop), the bark of the cinnamon tree ( Laurus 
cinnamomum ), a native of Ceylon, where it grows in great abundance Cochin China, and 
perhaps of some other countries. It is brought home in bags or bales weighing 92^ lbs. 
each ; and, in stowing it, black pepper is mixed with the bales to preserve the cinnamon. 
The best cinnamon is thin and rather pliable : it ought to be about the substance of 
royal paper, or somewhat thicker ; is of a light yellow colour, approaching nearly to 
that of Venetian gold ; it is smooth and shining ; fractures splintery ; has an agreeable, 
warm, aromatic flavour, and a mild sweetish taste ; when chewed, the pieces become 
soft, and seem to melt in the mouth ; it is not so pungent but that it may be borne on 
the tongue without pain, and is not succeeded by any after taste. Whatever is hard, 
thick as a half-crown piece, dark-coloured or brown, or so hot that it cannot be borne, 
should be rejected. Particular care should be taken that* it be not false packed, or 

mixed with cinnamon of an inferior sort ( Milburn's Orient. Comm. s Marshall's Essay y 

quoted below.) 

The cinnamon of Cochin China grows in the dry sandy districts lying N. W. of the 
town of Faifoc, between 15° and 16° N. lat. It is preferred in China to the cinna- 
mon of Ceylon : the annual imports into Canton and other ports vary from 250,000 to 
300,000 lbs. There are no fewer than IO varieties of this species in the market. It is 
not cured, like that of Ceylon, by freeing it from the epidermis. — ( Crawfurd's Embassy 
to Siam , frc. p. 475. ) , 

Cinnamon Monopoly . —Down to 1833, the cultivation of cinnamon in Ceylon was restricted to a few 
gardens in the neighbourhood of Colombo: the production and sale of the article being wholly mo- 
nopolised by government. Upon the transference of the island from the East India Company to the 
king’s government, the former agreed to pay 60,000/. a year for 400,000 lbs. or 4,342£ bales or cinnamon : 
it being stipulated, that if the quantity collected exceeded this amount, the surplus was to be burned l * 


* See an article by H. Marshall, Esq., staff surgeon to the forces in Ceylon, in Thomson's Annals qf 
Philosophy , vol. x. p, 356. 
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But this agreement was afterwards broken off: and the cinnamon was sent to England by government, 
and sold on its account at quarterly sales. The nett revenue derived from the cinnamon monopoly, in 
1831, is said to have amounted to 127.961/. As the monopoly could not l>e enforced, except by confining 
the culture of cinnamon to certain districts, it necessarily led to the most oppressive interferences with 
the rights of individuals, to the creation of numberless imaginary offences, and the multiplication of 
punishments, forming a heavy drawback upon the prosperity of the island. A sense of these disadvan* 
tages led at length to the abolition of the monopoly system in 1833, when wo ceased to be amenable to 
the charge of upholding, without improving, the worst part of the Dutch policy, and restored to the 
natives their right to cultivate cinnamon any where and in any way they think fit. 

Duties on Cinnamon. — Unluckily, however, the abolition of the old monopoly system was accom- 
panied by the imposition of the exorbitant duty of 3s. per lb. on all cinnamon exported, without distinc- 
tion of quality. This new system having been organised at the period when the former edition of this 
work was being printed, we took the liberty to animadvert upon it, as follows. “ The natural cost of cin- 
namon does not, we believe, exceed 6 cL or 9d. per lb. ; but taking it at 1#., the proposed duty is no less 
than 300 per cent. ! So enormous a tax, by confining the export of cinnamon within the narrowest 
limits, will go far to deprive the island of the advantages it would otherwise derive from the repeal of 
the monopoly, and will be, in all respects, most injurious. We have heard, that it is contended, in vin- 
dication of this oppressive tax, that Ceylon having a natural monopoly of cinnamon, it is sound policy to 
burden it with the highest duty it will bear ; as the largest revenue is thus obtained at the least expense 
to the island. But, in addition to the cinnamon produced in Cochin China, and which it is more than 
probable will speedily find its way to the European markets, the extent to which cassia lignea is substi- 
tuted for cinnamon, shows that the monopoly possessed by Ceylon is of very trifling importance. But 
though it were otherwise, though cassia lignea did not exist, and cinnamon were to be round nowhere 
but in Ceylon, we should not the less object to soexorbitant an export duty. So long as it is maintained, 
it will confine within the narrowest limits, what might otherwise become a most important branch of 
industry, and a copious source of wealth to the island. According to the crown commissioners, the 
average quantity and value of the different sorts of cinnamon annually sold of late years has been — 


Sorts at Cinnamon . 

Quantity. 

Kate. 

Amount. 

First sort - 

Second sort - - - 

Third sort - 

All sorts - 

Lhs. 

90,000 

230.000 

180.000 

a. d. 

1 ,3 

4 3$ 

£ t. 

32,842 15 
67,562 10 
38,437 lO 

600,000 

_ 

138,343 13 


** It is not at all probable that the exports will materially increase under the new system ; but had the 
duty varied from about6rf. per lb. on the best, to 3d. or 4d. on the inferior sorts, wo have little doubt, now that 
the culture is free, that the exports would, at no very distant period, have amounted to some millions of 
pounds. It is the high price of cinnamon — a price not caused by its scarcity or the difficulty of its pro- 
duction, but by the oppressive monopolies and duties to which it has been subjected — that has made it 
be regarded as a luxury attainable only by the rich. There is no other spice that Is so universally ac- 
ceptable ; and there is none, were it charged with a reasonable duty , that would be so sure to command 
an immense sale. We know, quite as well as the writer of an article on this subject in the Colombo 
Journal, that 4 the cook who employs 1 ounce of cinnamon to improve the flavour of his dishes, will not 
employ 4 ounces when the spice is a fourth of the price ; * but we further know, what the journalist 
would seem to be ignorant of, that were its price reduced, as it might be, to a third of what it has 
hitherto cost, it would be used by ten or a dozen cooks, for every one who employs it at present. In fact, 
the entire consumption of cinnamon in Great Britain is under 20,000 lbs. a year I 

44 Should the exports of cinnamon from Ceylon under the new plan amount to 500,000 lbs. a year, go- 
vernment W'iil receive from it an annual revenue of 75, 000/. ; and supposing them to amount to 600,000 lbs., 
the revenue will be 90,000/. And to secure the immediate payment of this trifling sum, every ulterior 
consideration of profit and advantage has been sacrificed. It is, however, pretty clear, that this short- 
sighted rapacity will be, in the end, no less injurious to the revenue, than to tno industry and trade of 
the island. Were cinnamon allowed to be exported for a few years under a low duty, or till such time as 
the taste for It was fully diffused throughout this and other countries, it would be easy, by gradually 
raising the duty, to obtain from it, without materially checking the consumption, a very large revenue j 
at least 5 or 6 times more than it will ever produce under the present plan. 

“ Suppose that we had had the power effectually to monopolise the inventions by which Sir Richard 
Arkwright and others have so prodigiously facilitated the spinning of cotton ; what would have been 
thought of the policy of those who should have proposed laying a duty on exported cottons equivalent to 
the peculiar advantages we enjoyed in their production ? Had this been done, we should have got a 
monopoly value for our exports of cotton ; but instead of amounting, as at present, to 22,000,000/. a year, 
they would not, under such a plan, have amounted to 200,000/. ; and instead of affording subsistence for 
some 1,300,000 or 1,400,000 individuals, the cotton manufacture would not have supported 50,000 I And 
yet this is the mischievous nostrum — for it would be an abuse of terms to call it a principle — on which 
we have proceeded to regulate the export of the staple product of Ceylon.” 

The experience of the last 10 years has more than confirmed the truth of these statements. Instead 
of increasing, as they certainly would have done but for the exorbitancy of the duty, the exports of 
cinnamon have declined even below their amount during the monopoly. Notwithstanding the reduction 
of the duty in 1841 to 2s. per lb., the exports in that year amounted to only 323,401 lbs., producing a 
revenue of 33,111/. I This result has been brought about, as we anticipated, partly by the high duty and 
its consequent high price restricting the demand for cinnamon ; partly by the duty operating as a bounty 
to introduce the culture of the plant into other places ; and partly ana principally by its encouraging tho 
use of cassia lignea and other substitutes in the place of the genuine article. 

14 It does not,” says Mr. Cook*, “ admit of a doubt, that unless the export duty of 2s. per lb. payable on 
the shipment of cinnamon at Ceylon, be removed, the trade must speedily be annihilated. From 1798 to 
1825 the cultivation was known in no other part of the world, and notwithstanding the impolicy even then 
of such an exorbitant charge, the trade was comparatively little affected ; but in 1825 a successful attempt 
was made in Java by an experienced planter from Ceylon, and the shipments from that island, which, having 
since been annually increasing, are now estimated ior this year (1842) at 117,000 lbs. at least, on which 
is levied a duty, on the value, of 4 per cent. only. The culture has also extended itself to Guiana and 
the West Indies ; and, judging from a small parcel lately received from Jamaica, there can be no question 
It can be successfull/produced In that quarter, and that a supply may at no distant period confidently be 
expected from thence, the duty there being only 2$ per cent. From Cochin China, Malabar, &c. large 

J iuan titles will also doubtless ere long find their way to Europe, their produce being comparatively free 
rom fiscal charges. It is therefore evident that Ceylon cinnamon cannot, under existing circum- 
stances withstand the competition of that of other countries ; and if the merits of the question were 
understood by the government, this interesting trade would assuredly be no longer suffered to remain in 


* Of the firm of Trueman and Cook, brokers, the highest authority that can be referred to on such a 
subject. 
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its present anomalous state. Indeed Ceylon cinnamon. Independently of other adverse influences, would 
be very soon driven out of the Kuropean markets by the increased use of cassia lignea as a substitute. 
The question of revenue will no doubt engage the attention of government, the cinnamon duty having 
yielded in 1833 as much as 160,000/., or about half the revenue of the island; whereas in 1H4I the 
governor estimated it at 47,000/. only, and it is doubtful if it will realise even this much, — (in fact it only 
realised 33,1 11/-); so that the levying an impost so oppressive has proved as injurious to the collectioi^pf 
revenue as to the prosperity of the trade.” 

It is unnecessary to add any thing to this conclusive statement. We may mention, however, that the 
export duty either has been or is to be immediately reduced to Is. per lb. But even this reduced duty 
will be most oppressive. A duty of 3d., or at most Ad. per lb., is the very highest that should be imposed. 

During the 3 years ending with 1342 the cinnamon entered for consumption, and the duties, were — 
1840. 1841. 1842. I 1840. 1841. 1842. 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. £ s. d. £ s. d. £ m. 

Quantities - 16,432 15,625 17,009 | Duties - 410 12 10 415 1 0 10 327 2 11 

In 1842 the home consumption duty was reduced from 6 d. to 3 d. per lb. The price of cinnamon varies 
in the London market from about 4s. or 5s. per lb. (export and import duty included) to from 7s. to 10s. 
per lb. Subjoined is an 


Account of the Quantities of Cinnamon shipped from Ceylon from 1837 to 1841 inclusive, the Amount of 
Duty received thereon, and the Kates of Duty. — (Par/. Paper No. 186. Sess. 1843.) 




Quantities shipped 


Amount 



First 

Sort. 

Second 

Sort. 

Third 

Sort. 

Aggregate of 
tne Three 
Sorts. 

ot Export 
Duty 
collected. 

Kates of Duty charged on the 
Export. 

From 5th April 1837 to 5th 
January 1838 

Year 1838 - 

1839 

1840 

1811 - 

IJn. 

47,800 

25,771 

81,308 

44,031 

26,888 

Lbs. 

157,429 

200,058 

340,366 

142,432 

106,966 

Lbs. 

115,054 

172,338 

174,914 

202,310 

189,807 

Lbs. 

320,283 

398,167 

596,588 

389,373 

323,161 

£ 

37,161 

45,383 

70,200 

43,613 

33,111 

Previously to 1st June 1811 : 

On the 1st sort - - 2*. 6d. lb. 

2d sort - - ’is. tid. — 

3d sort - - 2*. — 

Subsequently to 1st Juno 1841 : 

On all the three sorts - 2 s. lb. 


CINQUE PORTS. These are ancient trading towns, lying on the coast of Kent 
and Sussex, which were selected, from their proximity to France, and early superiority 
in navigation, to assist in protecting the realm against invasion, and vested with certain 
privileges by royal charter. 

“ The ports so privileged, as we at present account them, are Dover, Sandwich, 
Romney, Hastings, Hythe, and the two ancient towns of Winchelsea and Rye ; although 
the two latter places appear to have been originally only members. The services which 
they were appointed to perforin were either honorary, viz. assisting at the coronation 
and sending members to parliament; or auxiliary to the defence of the realm, as fur- 
nishing a certain, supply of vessels and seamen, on being summoned to that service by 
the king’s writ. 

“In process of time the Cinque Ports grew so powerful, and, by the possession of a 
warlike fleet, so audacious, that they made piratical excursions in defiance of all public 
faith ; on some occasions they made war, and formed confederacies as separate inde- 
pendent states. It seems, however, that these irregularities were soon suppressed, when 
the government was strong, and sufficiently confident to exert its powers. So long as the 
mode of raising a ng£y by contributions from different towns continued, the Cinque 
Ports afforded an ample supply ; but since that time their privileges have been preserved, 
but their separate or peculiar services dispensed with. Their charters are traced to the 
time of Edward the Confessor ; they were confirmed by the Conqueror, and by subse- 
quent monarchs. William the Conqueror, considering Dover Castle the key of England, 
gave the charge of the adjacent coast, with the shipping belonging to it, to the constable 
of Dover Castle, with the title of Warden of the Cinque Ports ; an office resembling that 
of the Count of the Saxon coast ( Comes littoris Saxonici) on the decline of the Roman 
power in this island. The lord warden has the authority of admiral in the Cinque Ports 
and its dependencies, with power to hold a court of admiralty ; he has authority to hold 
courts both of law and equity ; is the general returning officer of all tlfe ports, — par- 
liamentary writs being directed to him, on which he issues his precepts ; and, in many 
respects, he was vested with powers similar to those possessed by the heads of counties 
palatine. At present the efficient authority, charge, or patronage of the lord warden is 
not very great ; the situation is, however, considered very honourable, and the salary is 
3,OOOf. He has under him a lieutenant and some subordinate officers ; and there are 
captains at Deal, Walmer, and Sandgate Castles, Archcliff Fort, and Moats Bulwark. 

“ There is an exclusive jurisdiction in the Cinque Ports (before the-mayor and jurats 
of the ports), into which exclusive jurisdiction' the king’s ordinary writ does not run ; 
that is, the court cannot direct their process immediately to the sheriff, as in other cases. 
In the Cinque Ports, the process is directed to the governor of Dover Castle, his deputy 
or lieutenant. A writ of error lies from the mayor and jurats of each port to the lord 
warden of the Cinque Ports, in his court of Shepway, and from the court of Shepway to 
the King’s Bench ; a memorial of superiority reserved to the crown at the original 
creation of the franchise ; and prerogative writs, as those of habeas corpus, prohibition, 
certiorari, and mandamus, may issue, for the same reason, to all these exempt jurisdictions, 
because the privilege, that the king’s writ runs not, must be intended between party and 
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party, and there can be no such privilege against the king.** — ( Chitty's Commercial 
Law , vol. ii. p. 12.) 

CITRON (Ger. Suecade ; D&. Sukkat ; It. Confetti di cedro ; Sp. Acitron verde f 
El. Citronat verd\ an agreeable fruit, resembling a lemon in colour, smell, and taste. 
*jPne principal difference lies in the juice of the citron being somewhat less acid, and the 
yellow rind being somewhat hotter, and accompanied with a considerable bitterness. — 
(Lewis's Mat . Med. ) It is imported, preserved and candied, from Madeira, of the finest 
quality. 

CIVET (Ger. Zibeth ; Du. Civet ; Fr. Civette ; It. Zibetto ; Sp. Algalia)^ a perfume 
taken from the civet cat. It is brought from the Brazils, Guinea, and the interior of 
Africa. When genuine, it is worth SO s. or 40s. an ounce. 

Cl VITA VECCHIA, a fortified sea-port town of the papal dominions, on the 
Mediterranean, lat. 42° 4' 38" N., Ion. 11° 44' 52" E. Population 7,000. 


jfarbour. — The port of Civfta Vecchia is artificial, and is formed by three large moles. Two of them 

f irojecting from the mainland, inclined one to the north and the other to the south, form the sides of the 
tarbour ; while a third mole, or breakwater, constructed opposite to the gap between the other two, 
serves to protect the harbour from the heavy sea that would otherwise be thrown in by the westerly 
gales. A lighthouse, having the lantern elevated 74 feet above the level of the sea, is erected on the 
southern extremity of the outward mole; the distance from its extremities to the extremities of the 
lateral moles, on which there are towers, being about 90 fathoms. Vessels may enter either by the south 
or north end of the outer jnole, but the southern channel is the deepest, having from 8 to 6 ana 4 fathoms. 
Ships may anchor within the port, in from 16 to 18 feet water ; or between it and the outer mole, where 

the water is deeper. Within the port there is a dock and an arsenal ( Plan of Ctvita Vecchia.) 

Historical Notice. — This harbour, which is by far the best on the western side of the papal dominions, 
owes its origin to the Emperor Trajan, and affords the most unequivocal proof, not of his power merely, 
but of his sagacity and desire to promote the interests of commerce and navigation. There is in one of 
Pliny’s Letters (lib. vi. epist. 31.) a clear and interesting account of this great work, which has obviously 
been planned and constructed with equal skill and judgment. The outer mole was mostly formed, pre- 
cisely like the breakwater at Plymouth, by sinking immense blocks of stone into the sea, which became 
fixed and consolidated by their own weight, till by degrees it was raised above the waves. ( Assurgit 
aufem arte visendd : ingentia sax a latissima navis provchit. Contra hcec alia super alia dejecta ipso 
pondere manent , ac sensim quodam velut aggcrc construuntur.) Originally it was called Trajanus 
Portus, and it is to be regretted that it did not always bear the name of its illustrious founder. But ill 
the latter ages of the Roman empire it was called Centum Celhe, and in modern times Civita Vecchia. — 
( Cellar H Notitia Or bis Antique?, i. p. 734.) 


Money Accounts are kept here, and throughout the papal 

states, in crowns or scudi, called ttcudl Romani and mud! 
moneta. 1 s<~uJo = 10 panli, and 1 paoli — lo haincchi. The 
sciiilo contains 403 grains of English standard silver, and is, 
consequently , worth Is. Id. sterling. Payments above 5 scudi 
are made in cedole, or schedules, a species of bank notes ; but 
these, not being payable in specie on demand, are uniformly at 
a discoui.;. 

VeightM . — The libra, or pound of 12 onci or 0,192 prani , 
contains 5,234 English grains. Hence, 100 Homan pounds = 


74,771 lbs. avoirdupois = 90,868 lbs. Troy = 33,906 kilo 
grammes = 70,008 lbs. of Hamburg. There are three dif- 
ferent cantaroa or quintals ; viz. of 1 OO, 1 GO, and 250 lbs. The 
migliajo = 1,000 lbs. 

Measures. — The Roman foot =11*72 Eng. inches; the 
cam = 78-34 Eng. inches ; the canna used by builders = 87*9G 
English inches; the barrel of wine = 12,841 imp. gallons, and 
the barrel of oil = 12*64 Imp. galls. ; the soma of oil = 36-13 
imp. do. ; the ruhl4o of com = 8-143 Imp. bushels. — (Kelly’s 
Cambist i Nelkenbrecher, Manuel Universe}.) 


Imports and Exports Though the wealth and population of the country round Civita Vccchlabe much 

fallen ofT in modern times compared with antiquity, it still continues to be the entrepdt of Rome, and 
engrosses almost the entire trade of the papal dominions on the side of the Mediterranean. The imports 
consist principally of cotton, woollen, silk, and linen stuffs ; coffee, sugar, cocoa, and other colonial 
products ; salt and salted fish, wines, jewellery, glass and earthenware. Sec. The exports consist of 
staves and timber, corn, coal, wool, cheese, potash, pumice-stone, Alum, from Tolfa, in the vicinity, and 
other articles. The total value of the imports may be reckoned at from 650,0(NI. to 700,000/., and it may 
be fairly presumed that the real value of the exports is not much inferior. Marseilles and Genoa have 
the largest share of the foreign trade of Civita Vecchia, and next to them England. 

Duties Civita Vecchia is a free port, that is, a port into which produce maybe imported, and either 

consumed or re-exported, free of duty. 

Quarantine regulations are strictly enforced ; no vessel with a foul bill of health being permitted to 
enter any of the papal ports — ( Annuaire du Commerce Maritime , tom. ii. p. 3C6, &c. 


CLARET, one of the best French wines. Sec the articles Bordeaux and Wine. 

CLEARING, among London Bankers , is a method adopted by them for exchanging 
the drafts on each other’s houses, and settling the differences. Thus, at half-past 3 o’clock, 
a clerk from each banker attends at the clearing-house, where he brings all the drafts on 
the other bankers, which have been paid into his house that day, and deposits them in 
their proper drawers (a drawer being allotted to each banker); he then credits their 
accounts separately with the articles which they have against him, as found in the drawer. 
Balances are then struck from all the accounts, and the claims transferred from one to 
another, until they are so wound up and cancelled, that each clerk has only to settle with 
two or three others, and their balances are immediately paid. 

It appears from an account given in the Appendix to the Second Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on Banks of Issue, that, in 1839, the aggregate de- 
mands made through the clearing house on the different bankers who make use of its 
agency, amounted to the vast sum of 954,401,600/., in the settlement of which the payment 
of only 66,275,600/. bank notes, or about ^th part of the total amount, was required. 

“ Such drafts as are paid into a banker’s too late for clearing, are sent to the houses 
on which they are drawn, to be marked , which is understood as an engagement that they 
will be paid the next day.** — ( Kelly's Cambist .) The technical operations carried on 
at the clearing-house have been described by Mr. Gilbart, in his Practical 'Treatise on 
Banking , pp. 1 6 — 20. 

CLEARING-HOUSE, the place where the operation termed clearing is carried on. 
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CLOCK, CLOCKS (Ger. Uhren , Grosse XJhren , Wiandunrhe ; Du. Uuren , Uur~ 
tjoerhen, Horologien ; Fr. llorloges ; It. Orologgiy Oriuoli ; Sp. Relojes ; Rus. Tsckasii ), 
- a kind of machine, put in motion by a gravitating body, and so constructed as to divide, 
measure, and indicate the successive portions of time with very great accuracy. M^t 
clocks mark the hour by striking or chiming. It is a highly useful instrument, aMrls 
extensively employed for domestic and philosophical purposes. Clocks are made of an 
endless variety of materials and models, so as to suit the different uses to .which they 
are to be applied, and the different tastes of their purchasers. Their price conse- 
quently varies from a few shillings to more than lOO/. The Germans and Dutch are par- 
ticularly celebrated for their skill in the manufacture of wooden clocks ; while the 
English, French, and Genevese, especially the former, have carried the art of making 
metallic clocks, so as to keep time with the greatest precision, to a high degree of per- 
fection. 

The history of the invention, introduction, and successive improvements in the manu- 
facture of clocks, has been carefully investigated by some very learned and industrious 
antiquaries — (see Beckmann* s Hist, of Inventions , vol. i. pp. 419 — 462. Eng. ed. ; and 
Rees's Cyclopaedia) ; but, notwithstanding these researches, the subject is still involved 
in considerable obscurity. It seems, however, that the middle of the fourteenth century 
may be regarded as the epoch when clocks, having weights suspended as a moving 
power, and a regulator, began to be introduced. The period when, and the individual 
by whom, the pendulum was first applied to clockwork, have been subjects of much 
contention. Galileo and Huygens have disputed the honour of the discovery. “ But 
whoever may have been the inventor, it is certain that the invention never flourished till 
it came into the hands of Huygens, who insists, that if ever Galileo thought of such a 
thing, he never brought it to any degree of perfection. The first pendulum clock made 
in England was in the year 1662, by one Fromantel, a Dutchman.” — (Hutton's Math. 
Dictionary.') 

The clock manufacture is of considerable importance and value. It is carried on to 
a great extent in London. 

The ad valorem duty of 2 5 per cent, on foreign clocks produced, in 1841, 7,378/. 
nett. It is principally derived from the wooden clocks brought from Holland and 
Germany. In 1842 the duty was reduced to 20 per cent, ad valorem. 

Under the article Watc hes, the reader will find some statements as to the importation 
and exportation of clocks, as well as watches. 

Clookmakcrs are obliged to engrave upon the dial-plate of all clocks made by them their name, and 
the place of their residence. No outward or inward box, case, or dial-plate of any clock or watch, with 
the maker’s name engraved thereon, shall be exported without the movement or machinery being in or 
with such box or case, under forfeiture of double its value — (3 K 4 Wtll. 4. cap. 62. § 104.) It is illegal 
to import, or to enter to be warehoused, any clock or watcli Impressed with any mark purporting to repre- 
sent any legal British mark, or not having the name of some foreign maker visible on the frame, and 
also on the face, or not being in a complete state. — (§ 57.) 

It is said, however, not to be an uncommon practice among the less reputable portion of the trade, to 
engrave their names and“ London ” on foreign clocks and watches, and to sell them to the public as 
English work. The fraud may be detected by referring to any respectable watchmaker. 

By a Treasury order of the 4th of September, 1828, clocks and watches for private use, though not 
marked in the manner now specified, may bo admitted on payment of the duty, on the parties making affi- 
davit of their entire ignorance of the law in question. 

Persons hired by, or in the employment of, clock and watch makers, who shall fraudulently embezzle, 
secrete, sell, &c. any metal, material, or precious stone, with which he may happen to be intrusted, shall, 
upon trial and conviction before a justice of the peace, forfeit 20/. for the first offence ; and for the second, 
and every subsequent offence, he shall forieit 40/. ; and, in default of payment, is to be committed to the 
house of correction. — (27 Geo. 2. c. 7. § 1.) — (See Watch.) 

CLOTH. See Wool, Linen, &c. 

CLOVER (Ger. Klee; Du . Klaver ; Fr. Treflle, Luzerne ; It. Trifoglio ; Sp. Trebol $ 
Rus. Trilistriik ; Lat. Trifolium)^ a very important species of grass. Some of the species 
in cultivation are annual ; others biennial or triennial ; and others perennial. The seed 
used formerly to be principally imported from Holland ; but that which is raised in this 
country is now said to be of a superior quality.**— ( Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Agriculture. ) 
Culture for seed is, however, very precarious, and of uncertain profit. 

The entries of clover seed for home consumption amounted, at an average of 1840 and 1841, to 111,318 
cwts. a year, showing that notwithstanding the improvement of the home produce, foreign seed is still 
In very extensive demand. And there can bo no doubt that the Importation in tfco above years would 
have been much greater but for the heavy duty of 20s. a cwt. with uhich foreign clover seed was then 
loaded. Such duty had the mischievous effect of tempting farmers to use seed of inferior quality, and 
fell with peculiar severity on Scotland and those parts of the country which grow no seed. We are, 
therefore, glad to have to state that the duty was i educed to 10s. a cwt. in 1842 ; and we are much mis- 
taken if, in addition to its beneficial influence in other respects, this reduced duty do not yield as great 
a revenue as the high duty did before. The price of foreign clover 6eed varies from 30s. to Sfis. a cwt. 
cx duty. 

CLOVES (Ger. Nagle in f Gewiirznelken • Du. Kruidnagelen / Fr. Clous de girofle , 
Girofies ; It. Chiovi di garofano Garofani , Garojfoli ; Sp. Clavos de especia , Clavillos ; 
Rus. Gwosdika ; Arab. Kerenful ; Malay, Chankee ), the fruit, or rather cups of the 
unopened flowers, of the clove tree, or CaryophyUus aromaticus. The clove tree is a 
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native of the Moluccas, where it was originally found ; but plants have since been carried 
to Cayenne and other places, where they succeed tolerably well. Cloves are shaped like 
a nail ; whence the name, from the French clou , nail. They are imported from the 

» :h settlements ; the best in chests, and an inferior kind in bags. The best variety 
e Amboyna cloves is smaller and blacker than the other varieties, very scarce, and, 
as a mark of pre-eminence, is termed the Royal clove. Good cloves have a strong, 
fragrant, aromatic odour ; and a hot, acrid, aromatic taste, which is very permanent. 
They should be chosen large sized, perfect in all parts ; the colour should be a dark 
brown, almost approaching to black ; and, when handled, should leave* an oily moisture 
upon the fingers. Good cloves are sometimes adulterated by mixing them with those 
from which oil has been drawn; but these are weaker than the rest, and of a paler 
colour ; and whenever they look shrivelled, having lost the knob at the top, and are light 
and broken, with but little smell or taste, they should be rejected. As cloves readily 
absorb moisture, it is not uncommon, when a quantity is ordered, to keep them beside a 
vessel of water, by which means a considerable addition is made to their weight — 
( 2’homson' s Dispensatory ; Mi lb urn' 8 Oriental Commerce. ) 

Policy of the Dutch as to the Trade in Cloves. — From the expulsion of the English from Amboyna, in 
1623, the Dutch have, a few short intervals only excepted, enjoyed the exclusive possession of the Mo- 
luccas, or Clove Islands. In their conduct as to the clove trade, they have exhibited a degree of short- 
sighted rapacity, which has been, we believe, seldom equalled even in the annals of monopoly. Their 
object has not been to encourage the growth and trade or cloves, but to confine both within the narrowest 
limits. They have preferred deriving a large profit from a stunted and petty trade, to a moderate profit 
from a trade that might have afforded employment for a very large amount of capital ; and to prevent 
their narrow and selfish projects from being counteracted by the operations of the natives, they have 
subjected them to the most revolting tyranny. “ That they might,’ 1 says Mr. Crawfurd, “ regulate and 
control production and price just as tncy thought proper, the clove trees were extirpated every where 
but in Amboyna, the seat of their power ; and the surrounding princes were bribed, by annual stipends, 
to league with them for the destruction of their subjects’ property and birthright. This plan was begun 
about the year 1551. The contracts are still in force, and an annual fleet visits the surrounding islands 
to suppress the growth of cloves, which, in their native country, spring up with a luxuriance which these 
measures of Satanic rigour, and of sacrilege towards bountiful nature, can scarce repress. By the plan 
on which the clove trade is now conducted, — a plan carried into effect througli so much iniquity and 
bloodshed, — the country of spices is rendered a petty farm, of which the natural owners are reduced to 
the worst condition of predial slavery ; and the great monopoliser and oppressor is that government, 
whose duty it should have been to insure freedom and afford protection. Human ingenuity could hardly 
devise a plan more destructive of industry, more hostile to the growth of public wealth, or injurious to 
morals, than this system framed in a barbarous age ; and it reflects disgrace upon the character of a 
civilised people to persevere in it. 

*' It is curious to remark how the monopolisers, in carrying the details of this system into effect, at 
once impose upon the natives and deceive themselves. The nominal price paid to the natives is actually 
above the natural price of the commodity, but they are cheated in the details. The cultivator brings his 
produce to the public stores, where it is subjected at once to a deduction of one fifth for payment of the 
salaries of the civil and military officers. The price of the remainder is fixed at the rate of 9’G Spanish 
dollars the picul : but before payment is made, another deduction of one fifth is made ; one half of which 
is for the chiefs or rajas , and the other for the native elders , who arc overseers of the forced culture. 
The real price, therefore, paid to the grower is 8 Spanish dollars per picul, or 3\d. per lb. avoirdupois, 
instead of 11 Spanish dollars per picul, or 4 §d. per lb., which is pretended to be given. 

“ When cloves have been sold on the spot, the price usually exacted has been about 64 Spanish dollars 
the picul, or 8 times the price paid to the cultivator. The average price in Holland, previously to the 
war of the French revolution, may be taken at 6s. per lb., or 177-f^j Spanish dollars per picul, being 2,122 
per cent, advance on the real cost of the commodity In the place of its growth. When brought direct to 
England, they have cost at an average 3s. 8 d. the lb., making 108^j Spanish dollars per picul, an advance 
on the natural export price of 1,258 per cent.” — ( Eastern Archipelago, vol. iii. pp. 388 — 390.) 

The Duty on Cloves was considerably reduced in 1819 ; and there has been, in consequence, a consider- 
able increase in the consumption of the article ; though not nearly so great as it would have been, had it 
been supplied under a more liberal system. At an average of the 3 years ending with 1842, the entries of 
cloves for home consumption amounted to 85,015 lbs. a year, producing annually 2,219/. 4s. Irf. of revenue. 
The cultivation of the clove is carried on to some extent in Cayenne ; but its culture there depdhds en- 
tirely on the existence of the present system in the Moluccas. The superiority which the latter enjoy 
over every other place in the production of cloves is so very great, that were any thing like freedom given 
to those engaged in their culture, they would very speedily exclude every other from the market. It is 
not to be Imagined, that so liberal and intelligent a government as that of Holland can much longer 
continue insensible to the disgrace of supporting a system like the present, and to the many advantages 
that would result from its abolition. 

In 1842 the duty on cloves was farther reduced from 3 j. per lb. to C>d. t a reduction which, there can 
be no doubt, will be followed by a considerable Increase of consumption. 

The price of cloves, exclusive of the duty in tne London market, varied. In January 1843, from Is. to 
2s. 2d. per lb. 

Clovies, Oil or, is procured from cloves by distillation. When new, it is of a pale 
reddish brown colour, which becomes darker by age. It is extremely hot and fiery, and 
sinks in water. The kind generally imported from India contains nearly half its weight 
of an insipid expressed oil, which is discovered by dropping a little into spirits of* wine ; 
and on shaking it, the genuine oil mixes with the spirit, and the insipid separating, the 
fraud is discovered. — ( Milburn. ) 

COACHES, vehicles for commodious travelling. They have sometimes two, and 
sometimes four wheels. The body of the coach is generally suspended, by means of 
springs, upon the framework to which the wheels are attached. They are usually drawn 
by horses, but recently have been impelled by steam. The forms and varieties of coaches 
are almost innumerable. 

1. Historical Notice. — Beckmann has investigated the early history of coaches with 
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his usual care and learning. It is certain that a species of coaches were used at Rome ; 
but whether they were hung on springs, like those now made use of, is not certain. After 
the subversion of the Roman power, horseback was almost the only mode of travelling. 
About the end of the fifteenth century, however, covered carriages began to be employed 
by persons of distinction on great occasions. In 15.50, there were at Paris only three 
coaches ; one of which belonged to the queen ; another to the celebrated Diana of 
Poitiers ; and the third to a corpulent, unwieldy nobleman, Rene de Laval, lord of Bois 
Dauphin. Coaches were seen, for the first time, in Spain, in 1546. They began to be 
used in England about 1580 ; and were in common use among the nobility in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. — ( Hist . of Invent, vol. i. pp. 111. 127. Eng. trans. ) 

2. Manufacture of Carriages. — Thi$ is a department of considerable value and im- 
portance. The best built and handsomest carriages are made in London, where only 
the trade of a coach currier is ciirried on ; but the carriages made at Edinburgh, and 
some other places, are alsp very superior. Down to 1825, a duty was laid on all car- 
riages made for sale; and it appears from the following account, that, in 1812, 1,531 
four-wheeled carriages, 1,700 two- wheeled ditto, and 105 taxed carts (small carriages 
without springs), were made for sale. 

3. Duties on Carriages. — These duties have been long imposed, and have fluctuated 
considerably at different periods. The Table on the next page shows the number of 
four-wheeled and other carriages (exclusive of hackney coaches) charged witl^duties in 
the years lfH2, 1825, 1830, and 1840, the rates of duty on each species of carriage, 
and the produce of the duties. 

4. Stage Coaches , Travelling by. — Owing to the improvement in the breed of horses 
and the building of carriages, but above all, to the extraordinary improvements that have 
been effected, within these few years, in the laying out, construction, and keeping of 
roads, the ordinary rate of travelling by stage coaches is seldom under 9 or 10 miles an 
hour, stoppages included, and, on some roads, is as much as 11 or 12! The stages 
having been shortened, this wonderful speed is not found to be materially more injurious 
to the horses than the slower rate at which they travelled some years ago. The surface 
of the roads being perfectly smooth, and most sharp turns or rapid descents having been 
got rid of, travelling even at this speed has been rendered comparatively safe ; and it is 
astonishing, considering the number of coaches, how few accidents occur. They are 
occasioned, for the most part, by the misconduct of the drivers ; and principally by their 
endeavouring to make up by increased speed for time lost at stoppages, or by their 
attempting to pass each other. 


Laut as to Stage Coaches. •— This is now embodied in the acts 2 & 3 Will. 4. c. 120. and 3 & 4 Will. 4. 
c. 4X. 

Definition A stage coach is any carriage travelling along the road at the rate of 3 miles or more an 

hour, without regard to form, provided the passengers pay separate lares for their places therein ; hut 
all carriages used wholly on a railway, or impelled by steam, arc excepted from this definition. — (2 & 3 
Will. 4. c. 120. $ 4. ) 

Licences , Duties, SfC. — A large portion of the act is occupied with regulations as to licences, duties, 
plates, Hi c. But it is sufficient for our purpose to givo the following schedule of the duties : — • 


Duly. 

£ s. d. 

For and in respect of every original licence to be 
taken out yearly by tlie person who shall keep, use, 
or employ any stage carriage in Great Britain, 

(that is to say,) for every suen stage carriage -500 
And for and In respect of every supplementary 
lieencc^for the same carriage, for which any such 
original licence shall have been granted, which 
shall he taken out in any of the several cases pro- 
vided for by this act, during the period forwhich 
such original licence was granted - . -010 

And for and in respect of every mile which any 
such stage carriage shall be licensed to travel, the 
several sums following resnectl vely, (that Is to say,) 
if such stage carriage shall be licensed to carry — Dutv 

*(» Mile. 

Not more than 4 passengers - - - O 0 1 

More than 4 and not more than 0 passengers - O O 1} 

More than 6 and not more than !) passengers -002 
More than 0 and not more than 12 passengers -002} 
More than 12 and not more than 15 passengers 0 0 3 

More than 1.5 and not more than 18 passengers 0 0 3} 

More than 18 and not more than 21 passengers 0 0 4 


And if such stage carriage shall he licensed to 
carry mor* than 21 passengers, then for evenr 
3 additional passengers exceeding 21 which such 
stage carriage shall he licensed to carry, the ad- 
ditional duty of - - - - 0 O 0} 

And where such excess above 21 shall not be exactly 3, 
or a multiple of 3, then such additional duty of shall be 
payable for any number of such excess being less than 3, or 
progressively less than any multiple of 3, which such stage 
carriage shall be licensed to carry. 

Provided always, that the number of passengers for carrying 
of which any stage carriage shall be licensed, snail he reckoned 
exclusive of the coaelmtan or driver, and also exclusive of the 
conductor or guard, if there shall t>e a conductor or guard. 

And also the duties on passengers conveyed for hire by car- 
riages travelling upon railways; (that is to say,) 

The proprietor or company of proprietors of every railway 
in jLJreal Britain, along which tiny passengers shnll be con- 
veyed for hire, in or upon carriages drawn or impelled by the 
power of steam, or otherwise, shall pay for and In respect of 
all such passengers at and alter the rate ot' }<f. per mile for 
every 4 passengers so conveyed. 


Want of Licence, $c Keeping, using, 8c c. any stage carriage without a licence, or without plates, or 

with recalled plates, or contrary to their licences, or with Improper plates, are offences punishable each 
by a penalty of 20/. — $ h 27, 28. 

Penalty on Drivers of Coaches without Plates , if not the owner, 10/. ; if the owner, 20/. $ 30. 

Forging Plates , a misdemeanor. — ^ 32. 

Names qf Proprietors , 8fc. to be painted outside, in legible and conspicuous characters, the names of the 
extreme places between which such carriage shall be licensed to go, and also the greatest number of 
passengers licensed to be carried inside and outside. Penalty for neglect in this particular, 51. & 36. 

Certain Carriages not to carry outside Passengers or Luggage, viz. those, the top or roof of which shall bo 
more than 8 feet 9 inches from the ground, or the bearing of which on the ground, that is, the distance 
between the centres of the tracks of the wheels, shall be less than 4 feet 6 inches. Penalty 5/ $ 37. 

Luggage on the Roqf not to exceed a certain Height , viz. 10 feet 9 inches from the ground on a carriage 
drawn by 4 or more horses ; and 10 feet 3 inches from ditto, if on a carriage drawn by 2 or 3 horses. Driver 
of any carriage where such offence is committed liable in a penalty of 5/ & 43. 

• T 2 
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The clause* In the act 2 & 3 Will. 4. c. 120. relating to the distribution of outside passengfe, &c. havo 
been repealed by the act 3 & 4 Will. 4 c. 48., which substitutes the following in their stead. 

Number qf outside Passengers , &c Any licensed stage carriage with 4 wheels or more, the top or 

roof of which shall not be more than 8 feet 9 inches from the ground, and the bearing of which on the 
ground shall not be less than 4 feet 6 inches from the centre of the tracks of the wheels, if such carriage 
shall be licensed to carry any number not more than 9 passengers, shall be allowed to carry not more than 
5 of such passengers outside ; and if licensed to carry more than 9 and not more than 12 passengers, shall 
be allowed to carry not more than 8 of such passengers outside ; and if licensed to carry more than 12 and 
not more than 15 passengers, shall be allowed to carry not more than 11 of such passengers outside; and 
if licensed to carry more than 15 and not more than 18 passengers, shall be allowed to carry not more than 
12 of such passengers outside ; and If licensed to carry any greater number than 18 passengers, shall be 
allowed to carry not more than 2 additional passengers outside for every 3 additional passengers which 
such carriage shalL be so licensed to carry in the whole ; provlded^that In no case a greater number of 
passengers shall be carried on the outside than Is authorised by the licence. If more be carried, driver 
to forfeit 51. — $ 2. 

Driver, Guard , and Children in lap , not to bo counted as passengers ; 2 children under 7 years 
reckoned as 1 passenger, — $ 3. 

No Person to sit on Luggage on the Poof , nor more than 1 person besides driver on the box. Penalty 
51 . — $ 14. 

Justices , Road-surveyors, Toll-keepers, SfC. authorised to cause stage carriages and luggage to bo 
measured ; any passenger authorised to require the driver to stop at a toll-gate, and to require the gate- 
keeper to measure the carriage and luggage, and to count the number of inside and outside passengers. 
Penalty on driver refusing to stop, 51 . ; on gate«keeper neglecting to provide a measure, or refusing to 
measure and count, 51. — (2 Sc 3 Will. 4. c. 120. \ 45.) 

Conduct of Drivers , Sfc. — Drivers quitting the box before a proper person shall stand at the head of the 
horses ; such person leaving the horses before some other person shall be placed in like manner, or have 
tne command of the horses, or before the driver has resumed his seat on the box and taken the reins j 
driver allowing any passenger or other person to drive for him, or leaving the box Mahout any 
reasonable occasion, or for a longer time than is absolutely necessary ; concealing or misplacing 

r dates ; guard discharging fire-arms unnecessarily ; driver, conductor, or guard neglecting to take care of 
uggage ; asking more than the proper fare ; neglecting to account to his employer ; or assaulting or 
using abusive language to any person having travelled, or about to travel, as a passenger, or to any person 
accompanying the same : shall in each and every such case forfeit 6/. — $ 47. 

Drunkenness, ,\c. — Drivers, conductors, or*guards having the care of any stage carriage, endangering, 
through intoxication, negligence, or wanton and furious driving, the safety of any passenger or other 
person, or the property of the owner of such carriage or other person, shall each person so offending 
forfeit 51 \ 49. 

Owners liable for penalties, when driver or guard is not known or cannot be found. — $ 49. 

Railway Proprietors are to render accounts of the passengers conveyed along the same to the Stamp 

Office, and to give security to keep and render such accounts, and to pay the duties ^ ^ 50, 51. 

Treasury may compound with proprietors of railways for the duties chargeable on passengers conveyed 
by them. — $ 52. 

Mam, Coaches are under the regulations of the postmaster general ; and the enactments in this act as 
to plates, inscriptions, outside passengers, ami luggage, do not extend to them ; but the other regulations 
as to the conduct of drivers, guards, ike. do apply to them. Mail coaches have only four outside passen- 
gers ; one on the box, and three immediately behind the box. No passenger allowed to sit beside the 
guard. The rate of travelling, the time allowed for stoppages, the quantity of luggage to be carried, &c. 
are all regulated by the postmaster general. 

Rates of Duty on Carriages . — On those having — 


Four wheels. 
Persons keeping 1 

Z a 

— 4 


Hate. 

X *. , 1 . 
G O O I 
C, 10 0 

7 0 0 



Rote. 
£ 8 . 

Persons keeping G - 8 4 

— 7 - K lO 

— 8 - 8 1G 

9 anil upwards - 9 1 


Additional bodies - - - - - 3 5 

Carriages let to hire - - - - -GO 

Fust chaises - - - - - *65 

Carriages with wheels of less diameter than 50 
inches, drawn by ponies or mules not exceeding 
1 3 hands - - - - * -3 5 


d. 

0 

o 

0 

G 

O 

o 

o 


0 


Carriages drawn hy 1 horse 
Carriages used by common carriers 
Two wheels 

Drawn hy 1 horse - 

Drawn hy '2 or move - 

Additional bodies - 

DescrilHxl in act 2 5 i 3 Will. 4. cap. 32. 
charged - - - - 

Ditto, ditto. No. II., common stage cart9 

I.et out. to hire 

Carriages used bv common carriers 


Rate. 

£ d. 

- 4 10 O 

- 2 10 O 


- 3 r, 

- 4 If) 

- 1 II 

No. I. 


O 

o 

G 

O 

0 

O 

o 


For an account of Hackney Coaches, sec the term. 

COAL (Du. Steen koolen ; Fr. Charbon de terre ; Gcr. Stehikohlen ; It. Carhoni fos- 
sili ; Fat. Litlianthrax ; Port. Carvoes dc terra , oti de pedra • ltus. Upoj, Kumennoe ; 
Sp. Carbones de tierra x Carbones de piedra ; Svv. Stenkol'). This highly important 
combustible mineral is divided by mineralogists into the three great families of black 
coal, uninflammable coal, and brown coal ; each of these being again divided into many 
subordinate species. 

All the common coals, as slate coal, foliated coal, cannel coal. See., belong to the black 
coal family. Slate and foliated coal is found in vast quantities in Durham ami North- 
umberland, at Whitehaven in Cumberland, in the river district of the Forth and Clyde, 
in South Wales, &c. The best Newcastle coal kindles easily ; in burning it cakes or runs 
together into a solid mass, emitting a great deal of heat, as well as of smoke and flame ; 
it leaves a small quantity of heavy, dark-coloured residuum or ashes. Most of the Scotch 
coals are what are familiarly called open burning coals. They do not last so long as the 
Newcastle coal, yield less heat, do not cake or run together in burning, and usually leave 
a considerable quantity of light, white ashes. They make, however, a very pleasant, 
cheerful fire; and, for most household purposes, the best fire is said to be made of a 
mixture of Scotch and Newcastle coal. 

Cannel coal is sometimes met with in the Newcastle pits, in Ayrshire, &c. ; but the 
largest beds of it, and of the purest kind, are near Wigan in Lancashire. It burns with 
p beautiful clear flame, emitting a great deal of light, but not much heat. It takes a 
good polish ; and articles made of it are often passed olf for pure jet. 
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The uninflammable coals are those known by the names of Welsh culm or stone coal, 
Kilkenny coal, and the blind or deaf coal of Scotland. These coals are difficult to 
kindle, which has given rise to their name ; but when once thoroughly ignited, .they 
burn for a long time : they make a hot, glowing fire, like charcoal, without either flame 
or smoke ; but owing to their emitting noxious vapours, they cannot be used in dwelling 
houses, though they are in considerable demand among maltsters, dyers, &c. 

Brown, or Bovey coal, so called from its being principally found at Bovey near 
Exeter, is light, yields but little heat in burning, and is seldom used as fuel. 

In all, about seventy species of coal are said to be imported into London, of which 
forty-five are sent from Newcastle I Of course, many of them differ from each other by 
almost imperceptible degrees, and can only be distinguished by those thoroughly con- 
versant with the trade. 

Oriyin of Coal. Phenomena of Combustion , fyc. — Coal beds, or strata, lie among those 
of gravel, sand, chalk, clay, &c., which form great part of the present surface of the earth, 
and have been evidently accumulated during remote ages by the agency of “moving 
water,” — similar to accumulations now in process of formation at the mouths of all 
great rivers, and in the bottoms of lakes anc^seas. When these strata had, by long 
contact and pressure, been solidified into a rocky crust to the earth, this crust, by sub- 
sequent convulsions of nature, of which innumerable other proofs remain, has been in 
various parts broken and heaved up above the level of the sea, so as to form the greater 
part of Our dry or habitable land ; in some places appearing as lofty mountains, in 
others as extended plains. In many situations, the fracture of the crust exhibits the 
edges of the various distinct strata found in a given thickness of it. When the fracture 
has the form of a precipitous cliff, these edges appear one above another, like the edges 
of piled planks or books ; but often also they 'are met with in horizontal succession 
along a plain, as the edges of a pile of books laid down upon a table ; or they may be 
seen surrounding hills of granite, which protrude through them. Coal, and other 
precious minerals, were first discovered at the fractures of the strata above described, 
and by the continued digging of the strata or veins the vast excavations called mines 
have been gradually formed. When it was at last discovered that the mineral 
strata occur every where in nearly the same order or succession, so that the ex- 
posure of a portion of one stratum is a good indication of the other strata being near, 
the operations of the miner became of much surer result, and expensive boring 
through superior strata might be prudently undertaken, even where no specimen of the 
desired but more deeply buried substance had yet been seen. - 

Before the discovery of coal mines, or the invention of cheap means of working them, 
wood was generally used as fuel ; and in many countries where the arts have not much 
flourished, it continues to be principally employed as such. *Coal, however, for many 
purposes, answers much better than wood ; and, in fact, the two, although in appearance 
so different, are in their ultimate composition very nearly allied. They both have for 
their basis or chief ingredient the substance called by the chemists carbon , and for their 
chief other ingredient, the substance called hydrogen, which, when separated, exists in 
the form of air or gas. The hydrogen is easily driven aw|y or volatilised from either 
coal or wood, by beating in aclqgg place ; and when it is caught and preserved, informs 
the gas now used to light our streets and public buildings. What remains of coal, after 
being so treated, is the substance called coke ; and what remains of wood, similarly 
treated, is the substance called charcoal y — both being nearly pure carbon, but differing 
as to the states of compactness. This kindred nature of coal and wood does not surprise, 
when the fact is known, that much of our coal is really transformed wood ; many coal 
mines being evidently the remains of antediluvian forests, swept together in the course 
of the terrestrial changes already alluded to, and afterwards solidified to the state now 
seen. In these mines, the species of the plants or trees which formed them are still 
quite evident in abundant specimens, mixed often with the remnants of the animals 
which inhabited the earth at the same time. The extensive peat-mosses now existing on 
the surface of the earth, consist chiefly of vegetable remains in an early stage of the kind 
of change which terminates in the formation of coal. 

A substance which, like coal or wood, cheaply answers the purpose of producing great 
heat and light, is called fuel, and the phenomenon of that production is called combustion. 
Now, modern discovery has ascertained that, in every instance, combustion is merely an 
appearance which accompanies the mutual action, when very intense, of two substances 
in the act of forming an intimate or chemical union. Where that act is less energetic, 
the heat produced is less intense, and there is no light. Thus, water and sulphuric acid 
when mixing produce great heat, but no light. Water and quicklime produce still 
greater heat; sufficient, it is known, to set. lire to a ship in which the mixture unfortu- 
nately occurs. It is an occurrence of the same kind when heat is evolved from an ac:d 
dissolving a metal ; and it is still of the same kind when a mass of coal or wood in a 
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fire-grate is, with the appearance of combustion, undergoing solution in the oxygen of 
the atmosphere. In this last case, however, the temperature of the fuel is, by the very 
intense action, raised so much that the fuel becomes incandescent or luminous ; an 
appearance assumed by every substance, whether burning or not, — of a stone, for in- 
stance, or piece of metal, — when heated beyond the temperature indicated by 800 ,J of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer. The inferior degrees of such incandescence are called red 
heat ; the superior degrees, white heat. The reason why any strongly heated body throws 
out light, we cannot yet explain. When a quantity of wood or coal has been burned 
to ash in a confined portion of air, the whole of the fuel, vanished from view, is held 
in solution by the air, as salt is held in water, and is again recoverable by the art 
of the chemist. The phenomenon of common fire, or combustion, then, is merely 
the fuel being chemically dissolved in the air of the atmosphere. If the fuel has 
nothing volatile in it, as is true of pure carbon, and nearly true of coke and char- 
coal, it burns with the appearance of red-hot stones ; but if there be an ingredient, 
as hydrogen, which, on being heated, readily assumes the form of air, that ingredient 
dilates before burning, and in the act produces the more bulky incandescence called 
flame. ^ 

The two great purposes which combustion serves to man, are, to give light and heat. 
By the former he may be said to lengthen considerably the duration of his natural ex- 
istence ; for he converts the dismal and almost useless night into what, for many ends, 
serves him as well as day ; and by the latter, besides converting winter into any climate 
which lie desires, he is enabled to effect most important mutations in many of the sub- 
stances which nature offers for his use; and, since the invention of the steam engine, he 
makes heat perform a great proportion of the work of society. From these considerations* 
may be perceived the importance of having fire at command ; and, as the cheapest means 
of commanding fire, of having abundance of coal. 

As respects the supply of coal, Britain is singularly favoured; a large portion 
of the surface of the country having under it continuous and thick beds of this 
valuable mineral, — vastly more precious to us than would have been mines of the 
precious metals, like those of Peru and Mexico ; for coal, since it has been applied 
to the steam-engine, is really hoarded power, applicable to almost every purpose which 
human labour directed by ingenuity can accomplish. It is the possession of her coal 
mines which has rendered Britain, in relation to the whole world, what a city is to the 
rural district which surrounds it, — the producer and dispenser of the various products of 
art and industry. Calling her coal mines the coal cellars of the great city, there is in 
them a supply, which, at the present rate of expenditure, will last for 2,000 years at 
least ; and, therefore, a provision which, as coming improvements in the arts of life will 
naturally effect economy of fuel, or substitution of other means to effect similar purposes, 
may be regarded as inexhaustible. 

The kinds or differences of coal depend on their comparative proportions of carbon 
and hydrogen, and of earthy impurities totally incombustible. While some species of coal 
contain nearly a third of their weight of hydrogen, others have not a fiftieth part. The 
former kinds are flaming .coal, pleasing in parlour fires, and fit for the manufacture of 
gas.* The other kinds — some of the Welch stone #oal, for instance — will only burn 
when in large heaps, or when mixed with more inflammable coal : they have no flame. 
When flaming coal is burned where a sufficiency of oxygen cannot pass through or 
enter above the fire, to combine with and consume the hydrogen as fast as it rises, a 
dense smoke is given out, consisting of hydrogen and carbon combined in the propor- 
tions which form a pitchy substance, 'flic Welch coal above mentioned can as little 
give out smoke as flame, and hence is now much used in great breweries, and in the' 
steam-engine furnaces of towns, where smoke is a serious nuisance. The foliated or 
cubical coal, and slate coal, arc chiefly used as fuel in private houses ; the caking coals, 
for smithy forges ; the slate coal, from its keeping open, answers best for giving great 
beats in a wind furnace, as in distillation on a large scale ; and glance coal, found in 
Staffordshire, is used for drying grain and malt. The coals of South Wales contain less 
volatile matter than either the English or the Scotch ; and hence, when employed in 
smelting the ore, produce a greater quantity of iron. It is supposed that 3 parts of 
good Newcastle coal arc equivalent, as fuel, to 4 parts of good Scotch coal. 

Consumption of Coal. Number of Persons engaged in the Tracte. Supply of Coal . — . 
The great repositories of coal in this kingdom are in Northumberland and Durham, 
whence London and most parts of the south of England are at present supplied; in 
Cumberland, whence large quantities of coal are exported to Ireland ; and in Stafford- 
shire, Derbyshire, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Leicestershire, Warwickshire, South Wales, 
&c. In Scotland, coal is found in the Lothians, Lanarkshire, Renfrewshire, Ayrshire, 
and other counties. In Ireland, coal is both deficient in quantity and inferior in quality 
to that of Great Britain ; and turf forms the great article of fuel. 
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It is not easy to form any very accurate estimate of the annual consumption of coa 
in Great Britain ; probably, however, the following may not be far from the nTark. 

Tons. 

Domestic consumption in 1842 and smaller manufactures ■ - - - - 18,000,000 

Production of pig and bar iron - -- -- -- - 7,000,000 

Copper smelting, brass manufactures, Ac. ------ 1,000,000 

Cottou manufacture - -- -- -- -- 800,000 

Woollen, linen, silk ditto - - - - - - - - 800,000 

Salt works --------- - 400,000 

Lime works - -- -- -- -- - 600,000 

ltail way carriages, steam boats, &c. ------- 1,200,000 

Home consumption 

Exports to Ireland - - - - 

Ditto to colonics and foreign parts 

Total home and foreign consumption - - 32,800,000 

Mr. Buddie, of Wallsend, an extremely well informed coal engineer, gave, in 1829 
the following estimate of the number of persons engaged in the different department! 
of the coal trade on the Tyne and Wear, in the conveyance of coal to London, and ir 
the London coal trade : — 4P 

“ I hold a paper in my hand stating the number of people employed in the coal trade 
in each department. T would beg to observe, the returns from the Tyne are official 
documents; from the Wear I have no returns, but it is by an approximate calculation. 
The number of persons employed under-ground on the Tyne are, — men, 4,937 ; boys, 
3,354; together 8,491 : above ground, — men, 2,745; boys, 718; making 3,463; 
making the total employed in the mines above and below ground, 11,954, which in 
S*ouiul numbers I call 12,000, because I am pretty sure there were some omissions in the 
returns. On the river Wear, I conceive there are 9,000 employed; making 21,OOC 
employed in digging the coal, and delivering it to the ships on the two rivers. From 
the best calculations I have been able to make, it would appear that, averaging the 
coasting vessels that carry coals at the size of 220 London chaldrons each vessel, there 
would be 1,400 vessels employed, which would require 15,000 seamen and boys. I 
have made a summary. There are, seamen, 15,000 ; pitmen and above-ground people 
employed at the collieries, 2 1 ,000 ; keel-men, coal-boatmen, casters, and trimmers, 
2,000 : making the total number employed in what 1 call the Northern Coal Trade, 
38,000. In London, whippers, lightermen, and so forth, 5,000 ; factors, agents, &c. 
on the Coal Exchange, 2,500; — 7,500 in all, in London. Making the grand total 
in the North country and London departments of the trade, 45,500. This does not, 
of course, include the persons employed at the outports in discharging the ships there.” 
It is necessary, however, to bear in mind that these statements apply only to 1830, and 
that there must have been a material increase in the interval. 

In another place, Mr. Buddie states, that “ colliers are always paid by the piece,” and 
consequently their wages, although at the same rate per chaldron, vary according to the 
quantity of work they have to do ; and it is difficult to form an average, they vary so 
very considerably ; they have varied from 14s. a week, to, in some instances, 40s. “ The 

colliers can earn up to 5 $. or even more per day ; but there is not full employment for 
them ; they sometimes do not earn more than half that sum ; 2s. 6d. is the certain 
wages that they are hired to receive from their employers, whether they are employed 
or not ; that is, consequently, a tax on the coal owner, during the suspension of his col-, 
liery from any accident. The men have the option of finding work elsewhere ; but if 
they cannot do this, they may call upon their master to pay them 14s. per week ; it was 
15s. a week till 1828.” 

We regret that we arc unable to lay any estimates before our readers of the number 
of persons employed in the other branches of the coal trade ; but taking into view 
the proportion which the trade on the Tyne and the Wear bears to the trade of 
Great Britain, and the increase since 1830, we are inclined to think that the total num- 
ber of persons directly engaged in the coal trade may be set down at from 190,000 to 

220,00<S 

The importance of coal as a necessary of life, and the degree in which our superiority 
in arts and manufactures depends upon our obtaining supplies of it at a cheap rate, has 
naturally attracted a good deal of attention to the question as to the period when the 
exhaustion of the coal mines may be anticipated. But the investigations hitherto made 
as to the magnitude and thickness of the different coal-beds, and the extent to which 
they may be wrought^ are too vague and unsatisfactory to afford grounds for forming 
any thing like a tolerably near approximation to a solution of this question. But such 
as they are, they are sufficient to shoM^that many centuries must elapse before posterity 
can feel any serious difficulties from a diminished supply of coal. According to an 
estimate prepared by Mr. Taylor, an intelligent coal engineer, in 1829, the coal-fields 
of Durham and North umberl and are adequate to furnish the present annual supply for 
a very long period. We subjoin Mr. Taylor’s estimate. 


- 29,800,000 

1,000,000 

- 2,000,000 
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Estimatb op the Extent and Produce of the Durham and Northumberland Coal-fields. 

9 Durham . gq. Miles. 

“ From South Shields southward to Castle Eden, 21 miles ; thence westward to West Auckland 
32 miles; north-east from West Auckland to Eltringham, 33 miles ; and then to Shields, 

22 miles ; being an extent or area of - - - - - - - 694 

Northumberland . 

“ From Shields northward, 27 miles, by an average breadth of 9 miles - 243 


“ In Durham, on Tyne, say 
on Wear 


Portion excavated . 


“ In Northumberland, say 13 miles by 2 


“ Estimating the workable coal strata at an average thickness of 12 feet, the contents of 

1 square mile will be 12,390,000 tons, and of 732 square miles - 9,0G9, 480,000 

“ Deduct one third part for loss by small coal, interceptions by dikes, and other inter- 
ruptions - - - - - * - - - - - 3,023,160,000 


Remainder - 6,046,320,000 

“ This remainder is adequate to supply the present vend from Newcastle, Sunderland, Hartley, Blyth, 
and Stockton, of 3,600, 000 tons, for a period of 1,727 years. v 

“ It will be understood that this estimate of the quantity of coal in Durham and Northumberland can 
only be an approximation, especially as the south-eastern coal district of Durham is yet almost wholly 
unexplored; but the attempt is made, in the hope of satisfying your Lordships that no apprehension 
need be entertained of this valuable mineral being exhausted for many future generations. 

“ There is also a considerable extent of coal-field in the northern and south-western districts of 
Northumberland; but the foregoing comprises that which is continuous, and most suitable and available 
for exportation. It is, however, to be observed that the shipments of coal from the ports mentioned by 
Mr. Taylor has boon largely iny eased during the last dozen years ; so that, supposing the estimate to be 
in other respects accurate, it must now be modified accordingly.” — ( Lords' Report , 1829, p. 124.) 

Dr. Buckland, the celebrated geologist, considers Mr. Taylor’s estimate as greatly 
exaggerated ; but in his examination before the committee of the House of Commons 
in 1829, he quoted with approbation a passage of Bakewell’s Geology , in which it is 
stated that the coal-beds in South Wales were alone sufficient to supply the then demand 
of England for coal for 2,000 years. The passage is as follows : — 

“ Fortunately we have in South Wales, adjoining to the Bristol Channel, an almost 
exhaustless supply of coal and ironstone, which are yet nearly unwrought. It has been 
stated, that this coal-field extends over about 1,200 square miles; and that there 
are 23 beds of workable coal, the total average thickness of which is 95 feet ; and the 
quantity contained in each acre is 100,000 tons, or 65,000,000 tons per square mile. If 
from this we deduct one half for waste, and for the minor extent of the upper beds, we 
shall have a clear supply of coal equal to 32,000,000 tons per square mile. Now, if we 
admit that 5,000,000 tons from the Northumberland and Durham mines is equal to 
nearly one third of the total consumption of coal in England, each square mile of the 
Welsh coal-field would yield coal for 100 years’ consumption ; and as there are from 

1.000 to 1,200 square miles in this coal-field, it would supply England with fuel for 

2.000 years, after all our English coal mines are worked out ! ” 

But supposing this supply to last only 1,000 years, that carries us so far into 
futurity, that it appears to he quite idle eithuft to prohibit, or impose heavy duties on 
the exportation of coal, on the ground of its accelerating the exhaustion of the mines. 

Profits of Coal Mining. Coal Owners' Monopoly, tyc . — Instead of the business of coal 
mining being, generally speaking, an advantageous one, it is distinctly the reverse. 
Sometimes, no doubt, large fortunes have been made by individuals and associations 
engaged in this business ; hut these are rare instances. The opening of a mine is a 
very expensive and hazardous operation, and of very uncertain result. Collieries are 
exposed to an infinite number of accidents, against which no caution can guard. The 
chances of explosion have, it is true, been a good deal lessened by the introduction of 
Sir Humphry Davy’s lamp ; and some mines are now wrought, that, but for the inven- 
tion of this admirable instrument, must have been entirely abandoned. But besides 
explosions, which arc still every now and then occurring, from the carelessness of the 
workmen, and other contingencies, mines are very liable to he destroyed by creeps , or 
by the sinking of the roof, and by drowning, or the irruption of water from old work- 
ings, through fissures which cannot be seen, and consequently cannotJ>e guarded against. 
So great, indeed, is the hazard attending this sort of property, that it has never been 
possible to effect an insurance on a coal-work, against fire, water, or any other ac- 
cident. 

Mr. Buddie informed the committee of the House of Lords, in 1829, that “ although 
many collieries, in the hands of fortunate individuals and companies, have been, perhaps, 
making more than might be deemed a reasonable and fair profit, according to their risk, 
like a prize in a Lottery ; yet, as a trade, taking the whole capital employed on both 
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rivers, he should say that certainly it has not been so .** — (First Report , p. 56.^ Again, 
being asked, “ What have the coal owners on the Tyne and Wear, in your ojnnion, ge- 
nerally made on their capital employed? ” he replied, “ According to the best of my 
knowledge, I should think that by no means ten per cent . hits been made^at simple interest , 
without allowing any extra interest for the redemption of capital." — (p. 57.) 

In addition to the vast expense attending the sinking of shafts, the erection of steam 
engines, See., and the risk of accidents, the coal, after being brought to the surface, has 
frequently to he conveyed 7 or 8 miles to the place of shipping ; and those whose 
collieries are in that situation, have to pay way-leave rents, amounting, in some cases, to 
5001. a year, for liberty to open a communication, or a railroad, through the properties 
lying between them and the sliqre. 

Much has frequently been said of the monopoly of the coal owners on the Tyne and 
the Wear ; but we are satisfied, after a pretty careful investigation of the circumstances, 
that no such monopoly has ever existed ; and that the high price of coal in the metro- 
polis is to be ascribed wholly to the various duties and charges that have been laid upon 
it, from the time that it has passed from the hands of the owner to the time that it is 
lodged in the cellar of the consumer. What rrteans have the coal owners of obtaining a 
monojmly price for their coal ? They enjoy no exclusive privileges of any sort ; they are 
a numerous body ; and the trade is as open as any other to all capitalists to engage in. 
The number of places on the east and west coasts, both of England and Scotland, and 
the southern parts of Wales, from which coals are exported, render it quite visionary 
to suppose that any general agreement to keep up prices can take place amongst the 
various coal proprietors. And though such an agreement were entered into, it is im- 
posible it could be maintained. The power of producing coal greatly exceeds the 
present demand; many new mines have been recently opened, and many others woqld 
be brought into activity were the price artificially enhanced. It is true that the coal 
owners referred to, having experienced the ruinous effects of throwing a superabundant 
quantity of coal upon restricted and already glutted markets, have occasionally met to- 
gether ; and each having named the price he thinks his coal will command, and at 
which he intends to sell it, they have proceeded jointly to regulate, according to the 
probable demand, the quantity that each shall raise during any particular period. By 
means of this arrangement, the supply and price of coal have been kept, during the time 
it has existed, comparatively steady. Common prudence prompts and justifies such an 
arrangement ; but it also suggests the necessity of reducing the price of coal to the 
lowest level that will afford the customary rate of profit. For were the price demanded 
by the northern coal owners raised above this level, new mines would be opened in 
Durham and Northumberland ; the imports from the Tees, whence a large supply of ex- 
cellent coal is at present brought to the London market, would be augmented; and fresh 
competitors, from Swansea and other places, would come into the field and undersell 
them. Government should encourage and promote this fair competition ; but it ought, 
at the same time, to do equal justice by all the competitors. It is not to lend assist- 
ance to, or remove burdens from, one set of adventurers, which it does not lend to or 
remove from others. It is no part of its duty to say how coals, or any species of pro- 
duce, shall be carried to market. It is bound to give every reasonable facility for the 
opening of new channels or modes of conveyance between all- parts of the country ; hut 
it would be glaringly unjust to lay a tax*m the coals conveyed by a particular channel 
from which those conveyed by other channels were exempted. 

Mr. Buddie thinks that the aggregrate capital employed by the coal owners on the 
Tyne amounts to about 1,500,000/. exclusive of the craft in the river : and supposing 
this estimate to be nearly correct, it will follow, allowing for the value of the ships, that 
the total capital employed in the coal trade may be moderately estimated at from eight 
to ten millions; an immense sum to be almost wholly at the risk of the owners, without 
any insurance upon it. 

Progressive Consumption of Coal. Duties and Regulations affecting it , particularly in 
the Port of London. — There are no mines of coal in either Greece or Italy; and no 
evidence has been produced to show that the ancients had learned to avail themselves of 
this most useful mineral. Even in England, it does not seem to have been used pre- 
viously to the beginning of the thirteenth century ; for the first mention of it occurs in 
a charter of Henry III., granting licence to the burgesses of Newcastle to dig for coal. 
In 1281, Newcastle is said to have had a considerable trade in this article. About the 
end of this century, or the beginning of the fourteenth, coals began to be imported into 
London, being at first used only by smiths, brewers, dyers, soap-boilers, &c. This 
innovation was, however, loudly complained of. A notion got abroad that the smoke 
was highly injurious to the public health ; and, in 1316, parliament petitioned the king, 
Edward T., to prohibit the burning of coal, on the ground of its being an intolerable 
nuisance. His Majesty issued a proclamation conformably to the prayer of tln^ peti- 
tion ; but it being but little attended to, recourse was had to more vigorous measures ; 
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a commission of oyer and terminer being issued out, with instructions to inquire as to 
all vHio iJtirned sea-coal within the city, or parts adjoining, to punish them for the first 
offence, by “pecuniary mulcts; ” and upon a second offence, to demolish their furnaces ; 
and to provide fqjr the strict observance of the proclamation in all time to come. 

I3ut notwithstanding the efforts that were thus made to prohibit the use of coal, and 
the prejudice that was long entertained against it, it continued progressively to gain 
ground. This was partly, no doubt, owing to experience having shown that coal smoke 
had not the noxious influence ascribed to it, but far more to the superior excellence of 
coal as an article of fuel, and the growing scarcity and consequent high price of timber. 
In the reign of Charles I. the use of coal became universal in London, where it has ever 
since been used to the exclusion of all other articles of fuel. At the Restoration, the 
quantity imported was supposed to amount to about 200,000 chaldrons. In 16 70, the 
imports had increased to 270,000 chaldrons. At the Revolution, they amounted to about 
300,000 chaldrons, and have since gone on increasing with the growing magnitude and 
population of tile city; being, in 1750, about 500,000 chaldrons ; in 1800, about 900,000 
chaldrons; and at present about 1,700,000 chaldrons. — ( Campbell's Political Survey of 
Great Britain , vol. ii. p. 30. ; Ellington on the Coal Trade , p. 41, &e.) 

It might have been supposed, considering that coal is, in this country, a prime 
necessary of life, and by far the most important of all the instruments of manufacturing 
industry, that it would have been exempted from every species of tax ; and that every 
possible facility would have been given for its conveyance from the mines to the districts 
in the south of Kngland, and other places in want of it. But such has not been the 
case. The coal trade of Great Britain was, for more than a century and a half, sub 
jected to the most oppressive regulations. Trom a very early period, the corporation 
had undertaken the task of weighing and measuring the coal brought to London ; and 
had Juecn accustomed to charge 8 cl. a ton for their trouble. In lb 13, the power to 
make this charge was confirmed to the city by royal charter, it being at the same time 
ordered that no coal should be unladen from any vessel till the Lord Mayor had given 
leave. The right to charge this sum according to the chaldron of coal, has since been 
confirmed to the city by act of parliament ; and as the labouring meters, notwithstand- 
ing they have been very well paid, have received only 5d. out of the 8c/., the balance of 
3d. per chaldron, which produced about 20,000/. a year, went to the city treasury. 

But besides the above, duties for civic purposes have been laid on the coal imported 
into London from the reign of Charles II. downwards. They were originally imposed 
in lbb7, after the great fire, in order to assist in the rebuilding of churches and other 
public edifices ; and have ever since been continued, to enable the corporation to execute 
improvements in the city ; though it is probable most of our readers will be inclined to 
think that few improvements could be so great, as a reduction in the price of so very 
important an article as coal. 

Exclusive of the corporation duties, a duty payable to government was laid on all 
sea-borne coal in the reign of William III., which only ceased in 1831. This duty was 
at once glaringly unjust and oppressive : unjust, inasmuch as it fell only on those parts 
of the empire to which coals had fo be carried by sea ; and oppressive, inasmuch as it 
amounted to full fifty per cent, upon the price paid to the coal owner for the coal. 
This tax, after being long stationary at 5s. a chaldron, was raised to 9s. 4 d. during the 
late war ; but was reduced to 6s. in 1824. But the inequality of the tax was not con- 
fined to its affecting those parts only of the empire to which coal had to be carried by 
sea. Even there its pressure was not equal ; for, while it amounted to 6s. a chaldron, 
or 4s. a ton, in the metropolis and all the south of England, it only amounted to Is. 7 \*1. 
a ton on coal carried by sea to Ireland, and to Is. 8 d. on that carried to Wales ; while 
Scotland was for many years entirely exempted from the duty. 

Besitles this striking partiality and injustice, various troublesome Custom-house 
regulations were required, in consequence of distinctions being made between the duties 
on large and small coal, between those on coal and culm (a species of coal), and coal 
and cinders, and of coal being allowed to be imported duty free into Cornwall, Devon, 
&c. for the use of the mines. These distinctions were, however, wholly abolished in 
1830, and no duties exist on coal except those collected in London and a few other 
ports, and appropriated to local purposes. 

A small supply of coal was of late years brought to London from Staffordshire, by 
canal navigation. This coal was charged with a duty of la. a chaldron; but this is 
now also repealed. 

The regulations to which the sale and delivery of coals were subjected in the city 
of London were, if possible, still more objectionable than the duties imposed on them. 
Instead of being sold by weight, all coals imported into the Thames were, previously 
to 1831, sold by measure. It is curious to observe the sort of abuses to which this 
practice has given rise. It is stated by the celebrated mathematician. Dr. Hutton, 
who, being a native Of Newcastle, was well acquainted with the coal trade, that, “ If 
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one coal, measuring exactly a cubic yard (nearly equal to 5 bolls), be broken into pieces 
of a moderate size, it will measure 7^ bolls ; if broken very small, it will measure 9 
bolls ; which shows that the proportion of the weight to the measure depends upon the 
size of the coals ; therefore, accounting by weight is the mo.it ration^ method.” The 
shippers were well aware of this, and insisted upon the coal owners supplying them 
with large coal only ; and to such an extent was this principle carried, that all coal for 
the London market was screened \ as it is technically termed, or passed over gratings, to 
separate the smaller pieces. Inasmuch, however, as coals were sold in all their subse- 
quent stages by measure, no sooner had they been delivered by the owner, than it was 
for the interest of every one else into whose hands they came before reaching the con- 
sumer, to break them into smaller portions. In fact, the profit of many of the retailers 
in London has arisen chiefly from the increase of measure by the breakage of coal. And 
Mr. Brandling, a very intelligent and extensive coal owner, stated to the Commons' 
committee of 1829, that, in consequence of the breakage, coals are reduced in London 
to* a size inferior to what they would be, were they put on board unscreened , and sub- 
jected to no additional breakage. 

The statements now made sufficiently evince the nullity of all the regulations en- 
forcing the sale of coal by correct measures : for even though these regulations had been 
enforced, instead of being, as they usually were, wholly neglected, they would have been 
of almost no use ; inasmuch as any dishonest dealer was as able to cheat, by breaking 
his coals a little smaller than usual, as if he had sold them in deficient measures. 

The loss occasioned by the useless process of screening has been very great. The 
quantity of coal separated by it has amounted in some cases to from 20 to 25 per cent, 
of the whole ; and the greater part of this residue, containing a portion of the very best 
coal, is burned on the spot. “ I have known,” says Mr. Buddie, “at one colliery, as 
many as from 90 to lOO chaldrons a day destroyed. If they were not consumed,jtliey 
would cover the whole surface, and in the burnings of them they are extremely de- 
structive ; they destroy the crops a great way round, and we pay large sums for injury 
done to the crops, and for damage to the ground.” — ( First Lords ’ Report , p. 72.) The 
waste of coal has been in this way enormous ; and the coal owner has been obliged to 
charge a higher price upon the coal sold, in order to indemnify himself for the loss of 
so great a quantity, and for the mischief he does to others in burning. 

The fact, that so monstrous a system should have been persevered in for more than a 
century, sets the power of habjt in reconciling us to the most pernicious absurdities in 
a very striking point of view. Happily, however, the nuisance was at last abated ; the 
sale of coal by weight taking away both the temptation to break coal, ancTthe necessity 
of screening. 


The duties of all sorts that were formerly paid to the corporation of the city of London were com- 
muted in 1830 for a duty of ls.lc/. per ton*, which produced in 1811 a gross revenue of 152,887/. 9,<t. -W. 
(Westminster Review, No.77.p. 532). Various oppresslvedutics and regulations were then also abolished, 
a measure which has been productive of a considerable saving to the public. Supposing the average prico 
of a ton of coal, in the pool below London Bridge, tube at preseut (1813) 20s., it would perhaps be mado 
up nearly as follows : 

• £ a. d. 


Prime cost and shipping charges in the Tyne or the Wear 
Freight -------- 

Insurance ------ 

City dues ------ 

Half weighage ------ 

Allowance to the buyer, of tret, discount, and storage 
Factory, 3d. Del credere, 1 d. - 
Stamps and petty incidents - 


0 0 
0 1 
0 
0 


0 0 
0 0 


3 per ton. 
G 

i* 

>* 


0 f> 
4 


The charges on the conveyance of coal from the vessel to the cellar of the consumer amounted, in 1830, 
to about 11s. a ton, but at present they do not exceed 7s. ; thus : — 

£ s. d. I £ s. d. 


Lighterage - 
Wharfinger - 
Loading 


- 0 

- 0 

- 0 


1 3 
0 G 
0 9 


Cartage 

Shooting 


- 0 

- 0 


3 G 
1 0 


Total 


No doubt, however, the expenses attending the delivery of coal to the consumer might be farther and very 
materially reduced, were quays constructed at which ships could lie alongside, and discharge their cargoes 
without the intervention of lighters, and without being subject to the delays to which they arc now ex- 
posed. It appears also, that, the practice of sending coals to the consumers in bags might in the great 
majority of cases be advantageously dispensed with. No such practice exists in Manchester, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, or other large towns ; and, generally speaking, it seems to occasion not only a heavv, but a per- 
fectly useless, expeuse. There is a very keen competition in the retail coal trade in London, and the 
individual who deals with a respectable coal merchant may be pretty well assured that he gets his coals 
at the lowest price at which, as matters now stand, they can be sold. 


* Eightpence per ton of this duty will (unless the regulations under which it is now imposed bo 
altered in the interval) coase in 18G2, its produce having been mortgaged till that year, to defray the 
cost of certain city improvements. 
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Account exhibiting the Quantities of the various Account exhibiting the Importation Of Coal into 
Descriptions of Coal imported into London by London by Sea during each of the 11 Years 

Sea in 1842, and specifying also the Number of ending with 1842. 


Regulations as to Sale in London. — A seller’s 
ticket is to accompany all coals sold within the city 
of London and its environs, specifying the species of 
coal, and the number of sacks and weight of coal 
sent. The coals may be either in bags containing 1 
or 2 cwt., or in bulk. The carman is in all cases 
bound to carry a weighing machine with the coal, 
which machine is to be made conformably to regu- 
lation ; and, upon being desired, he is to weigh any 
one sack, or the whole sacks in his wagon. Penalty 
on refusing to weigh, or otherwise obstructing the 
weighing, 20/. Penalty on non-delivery of ticket to purchaser, 20/. In the event of the weight being 
deficient, a penalty is imposed of 10/. or 50/., according to deficiency. Quantities of less than 560 lbs. may 
be sold without being weighed. — (1 Sc 2 Will. 4. c. 76. 

In order to save trouble in collecting the duties that still attach to coal in the port of London, the 
corporation is authorised to compound with the owner or master of any ship or vessel importing coal, 
for the tonnage upon which the duties are to be paid. A certificate of such composition, expressing 
the number of tons of coal, cinders, or culm, agreed to be taken as the cargo of the ship or vessel com- 
pounded lor, is to be given to the master or owner of the same, and to be taken as evidence of the quantity 
on board. 

When no composition is entered into, the coal is to be weighed in the presence of an officer of the cus- 
toms at the port qf shipment ; and the duties arc to be paid upon the weight so shipped. 

The shipment of eoal in the Tyne is at present regulated by the act 5 Geo. 4. c. 72., commonly called the 
Turn Act. The object of this act is to make all ships engaged in the trade of the Tyne be loaded in the 
order in which they arrive. It prevents any preference being given to particular ships ; and renders it nearly 
impossible for any coal owner to give constant employment to any vessel in the trade which he may wish 
to employ. In some respects this act is probably advantageous, but, on the whole, its policy seems very 
questionable. Why should a coal owner be prevented from employing certain ships in preference to 
others ? Under this act, if more ships engage in the trade than can he profitably employed in it, the loss 
produced by detention in port, and waiting for a cargo, instead of falling, as it naturally would, were the 
trade mee, on particular ships, and driving them from the business, falls equally on every ship employed, 
and depresses the whole trade. There is no regulation of this sort on the Wear. 

The questicffi as to the policy of laying duties on the exportation of coal depends (as 
the exhaustion of the mines need not be thought of} on’ the fact, whether British coal 
be necessarj^>r of considerable consequence to the progress of manufactures and of the 
arts in foreign countries. If it be, then certainly it would be good policy to preserve 
that superiority which we derive from the possession of coal by prohibiting its export- 
ation, or burdening it when exported with a considerable duty ; but if the possession of 
our coal be not necessary or of considerable importance to the foreigner, such prohi- 
bition or duty would encourage the working of foreign mines by discouraging the 
working of our own, without producing any corresponding advantage. It is not, how- 
ever, very easy to say how the fact stands. But on the whole there seems to be little 
doubt that a supply of British coal, though not indispensable, is of very considerable 
advantage to the foreigner ; and if so, there can be no question that it is sound policy to 
lay reasonable duties on its exportation — such, for example, as those imposed in 1842. 
It would, indeed, be easy to show that no just grounds of complaint have been or can 
be alleged against these duties. 


Years. 

Cargoes. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Cargoes. 

Tons. 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

7,528 

7,077 

7,404 

7,958 

8,162 

8,720 

2,139,078 

2,010,409 

2,078,685 

2,298,812 

2,398,352 

2,626,997 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

9,003 

9,340 

9,132 

10,311 

9,691 

2,581,085 

2,625,323 

2,566,899 

2,909,144 

2,723,200 



An Account of the Quantity and Value of the Coal, Culm, Ac. exported from the United Kingdom in 
1842, specifying the Quantity and Value of the Coal sent to different Countries. 

| Countries. [ »gSj. V™- Coumrton | 

Tong. £ Tons. £ 


Russia - 83,682 26,227 

Sweden - * - - - 37,996 10,618 

Norway - 18,800 6,829 

Denmark - 146,286 41,276 

Prussia - 111,681 31,397 

Germany - 170,038 46,732 

Holland - 180,434 60,669 

Belgium - 3,882 1,617 

France - 616,976 173,278 

Portugal, Azores, and Madeira - 33,066 11,534 

Spain and the Canaries - - 63,648 26,096 

Gibraltar - 14,316 6,647 

Italy - 46,927 21,792 

Malta - 39,168 16,127 

Ionian Islands - 1,863 766 

Morea,and Greek Islands - - 3,712 1,547 

Turkey and Continental Greece - 40,231 17,611 

Syria and Palestine - - - 16 7 

Egypt - 12.893 5,591 

Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco • 19,825 7,226 

Western Coast of Africa - - 2,866 1,226 

Cape of Good Hope - - 8 ,0 66 4,1G0 


African Ports on the Red Sea - - 583 262 

Cape V erde Islands - - -• 297 112 

St. Helena and Ascension 1 .lands - 1,261 801 

Mauritius - 2,242 1,337 

East Indies and China - - 54,151 28,746 

Australian Settlements - - 1,752 1,311 

New Zealand - 203 131 

British North American Colonies - 50,051 21,740 

British West Indies - 95,770 54,915 

Foreign West Indies- - - 56,609 24,959 

United States of America - - 60,836 29,633 

Texas - 28 28 

Mexico - 1,704 677 

Columbia - 50 22 

Brazil - 40,553 17,552 

States of the Rio de la Plata - - 3,645 1,637 

Chill - 1,877 766 

Peru - - A - - 340 310 

Isles of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, and 

Mail - - - 83,402 32,798 

Total - - 1J)9 9,604 734,000 
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COASTING TRADE. 


An Account of the Quantities of Coals, Cinders, 
and Culm exported from the United Kingdom to 
Foreign Countries and the British Settlements 
abroad in 1842, with the Bates and Amount of 
Duties received thereon . 



Quanti- 
ties ex- 
ported . 

Duties received thereon. j 

I)utv payable 
on Export- 
ation in 
Foreign 
Ships. 

Duty payable 
on Export- 
ation in 
British 
Ships. 

Total. 


Tons. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ ». d. 

f.arge 

1 . 828,069 ‘25,031 8 9 23,706 19 9 

50,738 8 6 

Small 


3,854 1 7 9 

3,615 9 9 

7,170 7 0 

Culm 

790 

27 6 10 

2 10 0 

29 16 lO; 

Cinders 

23,134 

79 16 6 

30 5 7 

HO 2 1 

Total 

1,999,504 28,993 9 10 29,355 5 1 

58,348 14 11 j 


An Account of the Quantities of Coals, Cinders, 
Scotland, and Ireland, coastwise to other Ports 
184 - 2 . 


Rates of Duty on Coals, Cinders, and Culm exported 
from the United Kingdom in the Year 1842. 



In British Ships 
or in Foreign 
Ships under 
Reciprocity 
Treaties. 

In Foreign 
Ships not under 
Reciprocity 
Treaties. 

Coals, cinders, and culm ex- 
ported : 

Previously to the 9th July, 

«. d. 

t. d. 

To British possessions 

Free 

4 *20 I** ton * 

To foreign countries 

10 6 percent, ad 
valorem. 

4 2 . 8 j per ton. 

Subsequently to the 9th July 
To British possessions 

To foreign countries, vix. : 

Free 

Free. 

Large coals 

2 0 per ton 

4 0 per ton. 

Smiai coals and culm 

1 O per ton 

4 4) per ton. 

Cinders - 

Free 

4 <1 per ton. 


1 Culm shipped at the several Ports of England, 
the United Kingdom, during the Years 1841 and 


Ports from which shipped. 


England. 

(itoumtef 
Newjxirt - 
CardilF - 
Swansea - 
Llanelly ■ 
Whitehaven 
M aryivort 
Newcastle 
Sunderland 
Stockton - 
(loole 

All other jvorts - 

Scotland. 
I lorro w st onesa - 
AUoa 
Klrlcaldy - 
(ilasgow - 
Irvine 
A > r 

All other ports - 
Ireland 



Year 1841. 

Year 1842. | 


Coals. 

Cinders. 

Culm. 

Total. 

Coals. 

< binders. 

Culm. 

Total. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons . 

Tons. 


80,988 


1,541 

82,529 

90,942 


1,745 

92,687 


505,974 

104 


506,078 

503,215 

93 


503,308 


153,576 

‘2,831 


156,407 

234,707 

3,612 


258,319 


200,418 

111 

249,560 

450,119 

225,938 

81 

245,222 

47 1,2 1 1 


1-25,016 

105 

37,968 

163,1 19 

128,134 


4 1 ,58 1 

169,718 

} 

411,137 

13 

6,920 

451,370 

f 295,137 
l 14 1,317 

61 

6,110 

13 

301,217 

141,391 


2,388,139 

9,838 

- 

2,397.977 

2,341,071 

9,109 

• 

2,350,180 


937,857 

138 

- - 

937,995 

859,137 

94 


859,231 


1,476,922 

136 

6,560 

1,485,618 

1,501,596 

• 

- 

1 >50 1 ,596 


151,283 



154,283 

J 58,776 

. 

. 

158,776 


182,920 

839 

53,035 

236,794 

235,423 

1,174 

54,997 

291,5yi 


| 113,236 

102 

- 

113,338 

104,117 

28 

25 

101,200 


80,974 



80,974 

70,817 



70,817 


57,159 

1 * 107 


57,159 

47,677 



47,677 


74,963 

168 

75,238 

53,542 

108 

371 

51,021 


191,254 

1 - 

. 

191,251 

185,833 

- 

. 

185,833 


81,973 

j * - 

- 

81,9.3 

81,286 

. 

- 

• 1,286 


27,121 



27, 1 2 » 

23,126 

76 


23,202 


2,550 

I - - 

* 

2,550 

2,815 

1 * * 

- 

2,845 

- 

7,279,823 

1 14,324 

! 355,752 

i 7,649,899 

7,284,660 

1 14,736 

1 ^50,007 

7,649,169 


Price q/ Coal . — The following is an-account of the contract price of coal suppli^ to Greenwich 
Hospital in the undermentioned years. ™ 


Years. 

I*er Chaldron. 

Years. 

Per Chaldron. 

Years. 

Per Chaldron. 

Years. 

Per Chaldron. 

Years. 

Per Chaldron. 

1730 

1735 

J 740 
1715 
1750 

£ s. d. 

1 4 6 

15 0 

1 9 O 

1 10 O' 

1 7 7h 

1755 

1760 

1 765 
1770 
1775 

£ s. d. 

1 8 7* 

1 12 8 
112 4 4 

1 9 U 

1 10 11} 

1780 

1785 

1 790 
1795 
1800 

£ s. d. 
117 35 

111 24 

111 4| 

1 19 9 

an 7 

1 805 
1810 1 
1815 
18*20 1 
J 825 

£ s. d. 

2 11 8? 

3 0 8 

2 15 6 1 

2 5 9 

2 3 2 

1830 

1835 

1840 

1841 

1842 

B J 

£ s. d. 

1 12 11 

16 8 
19 8 

19 5 

1 18 9 


This table sets the beneficial influence of the abolition of tbe duty on coals, and of the other alterations 
that have been made in the management of the trade, in a very striking point of view. 


COASTING TRADE, the trade or intercourse carried on by sea between two or 
more ports or places of the same country. 

It has been customary in most countries to exclude foreigners from all participation 
in the coasting trade* This policy began in England in the reign of Elizabeth (5 Eliz. 
c. 5 . ), or, perhaps, at a more remote tera ; and was perfected by the acts of navigation 
passed in 1651 and 1660. A vast number of regulations have been since enacted at 
different periods. The existing rules with respect to it, which have been a good deal 
simplified, are embodied in the act 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 52., and are as follow : — 


Definition of Coasting Trade All trade by sea from any one part of the United Kingdom to any 

other part thereof, or from one part of the Isle of Man to another thereof, shall be deemed to be a coasting 
trade, and all ships while employed therein shall be deemed to be coasting ships; and ho part of the 
United Kingdom, however situated with regard to any other part thereof, shall he deemed in law, with 
reference to each other, to be parts beyond the seas, in any matter relating to the trade or navigation or 
revenue of this realm. — $ 105. 

Lords of Treasury to regulate what shall be deemed trading by Sea under this Act It shall be lawful 

for the said commissioners of his Majesty’s treasury to determine ami direct in what cases the trade by 
water from any place on the coast of the United Kingdom to another of the same shall or shall not be 
deemed a trade by sea within the meaning of this act or of any act relating to the customs. — $ 106. 

Coasting Ship coffined to coasting Voyage. — No goods shall be carried in any coasting ship, except 
such as shall be laden to be so carried at some port or place in the United Kingdom, or at somo port or 
place in the Isle of Man respectively ; and no goods shall be laden on board any ship to be carried coast- 
wise until all goods brought in such ship from parts beyond the seas shall have been unladen ; and if any 
goods shall be taken into or put out of any coasting ship at sea or over the sea, or if any coasting ship 
shall touch at any place over the sea, or deviate from her voyage, unless forced by unavoidable circum- 
stances, or if the master or any coasting ship which shall have touched at any place over the sea shall 
not declare the same in writing under his hand to the collector or comptroller at the port in the United 
Kingdom or in the Isle of Man where such ship shall afterwards first arrive, the master of such ship 
shall forfeit the sum of 200/. — } 107. 
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Before Goods be laden or unladen , Notice of Intention, fyc. to be given , and proper Document* to issue. 
— No goods shall be laden on board any ship In any port or place in the United Kingdom or In the Isle 
of Man to be carried coastwise, nor having been brought coastwise shall be unladen m any such port or 

f ilace from any shin, until due notice in writing, signed by the master, shall have been given to the col- 
ector or comptroller, by the master, owner, wharfinger, or agent of such ship, of the intention to lade 
goods on board the same to be so carried, or of the arrival of such ship with goods so brought, as the 
case may be, nor until proper documents shall have been granted as herein-after directed for the lading 
or for tne unlading or such goods ; and such goods shall not be laden or unladen except at such times 
and places, and in such manner, and by such persons, and under the care of such officers, as are herein- 
after directed ; and all goods laden to be so carried, or brought to be so unladen, contrary hereto, shall 
be forfeited. — § 108. 

Particulars in Notice. — In such notice shall be stated the name and tonnage of the ship, and the name 
of the port to which she belongs, and the name of the master, and the name of the port to which she is 
bound or from which she has arrived, and the name or description of the wharf or place at which her 
lading Is to bo taken in or discharged, as the case may be; and such notice shall be signed by the 
master, owner, wharfinger, or agent of such ship, and shall be entered In a book to be kept by the col- 
lector, for the information of all parties interested ; and every such notice for the unlading of any ship 
or vessel shall be delivered within 24 hours after the arrival of such ship or vessel, under a penalty of 
20/. to be paid by the master of such ship or vessel ; and in every such notice for the lading of any ship 
or vessel shall be stated the last voyage on which such ship or vessel shall have arrived at such port ; 
and if such voyage shall have been from parts beyond the seas, there shall be produced with such notice 
a certificate from the proper officer of the discharge of all goods, if any, brought in such ship, and of the 
due clearance of such ship or vessel inwards of such voyage. — § IC'D. 

From and to Ireland. — Upon the arrival of any coasting ship at any port in Great Britain from Ireland, 
or at any port in Ireland from Great Britain, the master of such snip shall, within 24 hours after such 
arrival, attend and deliver such notice, signed by him, to the collector or comptroller ; and if such ship 
shall have on board any goods subject on arrival to any duty of excise, or any goods which had been 
imported from parts beyond the seas, the particulars of such goods, with the marks and numbers of the 
packages containing the same, shall be set forth in such notice ; and if there shall be no such goods on 
board, then it shall be declared in such notice that no such goods are on hoard ; and the master shall also 
answer any questions relating to the voyage as shall be demanded of him by the collector or comptroller ; 
and every master wjio shall fail in due time to deliver such notice, and truly to answer such questions, 
shall forfeit the sum of 100/. — § 110. 

After Notice given of lading , Collector map grant a general Sufferance When due notice shall have 

been given to tne collector or comptroller at the port of lading of the intention to lade goods on board 
any coasting ship, such collector or comptroller shall grant a general sufferance for the lading of goods 
(without specifying the same) on board such ship, at the wharf or place which shall be expressed in such 
sufferance ; and such sufferance shall be a sufficient authority for the lading of any sort of goods, except 
such, if any, as shall be expressly excepted therein : provided always, that before any sufferance be 
granted for any goods prohibited to be exported, or subject to any export duty other than any ad valorem 
duty, the master or owner of any such ship, or the shipper of suen goods, shall give bond, with one suffi- 
cient surety, in treble the value of the goods, that the same shall be landed at the port for which such 
sufferance is required, or shall be otherwise accounted for to the satisfaction of the commissioners of his 
Majesty’s customs. — §111. 

Master qf Coasting Vessel to keep a Cargo Book. — The master of every coasting ship shall keep or cause 
to be kept a cargo book of the same, stating the name of the ship and of the master, and of tne port to 
which she belongs, and of the port to which bound on each voyage ; and in which book shall be entered, 
at the port of lading, an account of all goods taken on board such ship, stating the descriptions of the 
packages, and the quantities and descriptions of the goods therein, and the quantities and descriptions of 
any goods stowed loose, and the names of the respective shippers and consignees, as far as any of such 
particulars shall be known to him ; and in which book, at the port of discharge, shall be noted the 
respective days upon which any of such goods be delivered out of such ship, and also the respective times 
of departure from the port of lading, and of arrival at any port of unlading ; and such master shall pro- 
duce such book for tlx; Inspection of the coast- waiter or other proper officer, so often as the same shall 
be demanded, and who shall be at liberty to make any note or remark therein ; and if such master shall 
fail correctly to keep such hook, or to produce the same, or if at any time there be found on board such 
ship any goods not entered in the cargo book as laden, or any goods noted as delivered, or if at any time 
it be found that any goods entered as laden, or any goods not noted as delivered, be not on board, the 
master of such ship shall forfeit the sum of 50 /. ; and if, upon examination at the port of lading, any 
package entered in the cargo book us containing any foreign goods shall be found not to contain such 
goods, such packago, with its contents, shall be forieited ; and if at the port of discharge any package 
shall be found to contain any foreign goods which are not entered in such book, such goods shall be for- 
feited.— § 112. 

Accounts of Foreign Goods , fyc. to be delivered to Collector. — Before any coasting ship shall depart from 
the port of lading, an account, together with a duplicate of the same, all fairly written, and signed by the 
master, shall be delivered to the collector or comptroller ; and In such account shall be set forth such 
particulars as are required to bo entered in the cargo book of all foreign goods, and of all goods subject 
to export duty (other than any ad valorem duty), and of all corn, grain, meal, flour, or malt, laden on 
board, and generally, whether any other British goods or no other British goods be laden on board, us the 
case may be, or whether such ship be wholly laden with British goods not being of any of the descrip- 
tions before mentioned, as the case may be ; and the collector or comptroller shall select and retain one 
of such accounts, and shall return the other, dated and signed by him, and noting the clearance of the 
ship thereon ; and such account shall be the clearance of the ship for the voyage, add the transire for the 
goods expressed therein ; and if any such account be false, or snail not correspond with the cargo book, 
the master Bhall forfeit the sum of 50/. — § 113. 

Transire to be delivered to Collector. — Before any goods be unladen from any coasting ship at the port 
of discharge, the master, owner, wharfinger, or agent of such ship shall deliver the transire to the col- 
lector or comptroller of such port, who shall thereupon grant an order for the unlading of such ship at 
the wharf or place specified in such order : provided always, that if any of the goods on board such ship 
be subject to any duty of customs or excise payable on arrival coastwise at such port, the master, owner, 
wharfinger, or agent of snch ship, or the consignee of such goods, shall also deliver to the collector or 
comptroller a bill of the entry of the particulars of such goods, expressed in words at length, together 
with a copy thereof, in which all sums and numbers may be expressed in figures, and shall pay dywn all 
duties of customs, or produce a permit in respect of all duties of excise, which shall be due and payable 
on any of such goods, as the case may be ; and thereupon the collector and comptroller shall grant an 
order for the landing of such goods, in the presence or by the authority of the coast- waiter. — S 114. 

Collector in certain Cases may grant general Transire for Coasting Vessels. — It shall be lawful for the 
collector and comptroller, in the cases herein -after mentioned, to grant for any coasting ship a general 
transire, to continue in force for any time not exceeding one year from the date thereof, for the lading of 
any goods (except such goods, if any, as shall be expressly excepted therciiv), and for the clearance of 
the ship in which the goods shall be laden, and for the unlading of the goods at the place of discharge ; 
'(that is to say,) 

For any ship regularly trading between places in the river Severn eastward of the Holmes ; 
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i? or any snip regularly trading between places in the river Humber ; 

For anyfrhlp regftl#i4y trading between places in the Frith of Fbrth ; 

For any ship regularly trading between places to be named in the transire, and carrying only manure, 
lime, chglK, stone, gravel, sand, or any earth, not being fullers* earth : 

Provided always, that such transire shall be written in the cargo book hercin-before required to be kept 
by the masters of coasting ships : provided also, that if the collector and comptroller shall at any time 
revoke such transire, and notice thereof shell be given to the master or owner of the ship, or shall be 
given to any op* the crew when on board the ship, or shall be entered in the cargo book by any officer of 
the customs, such transire shall become void, and shall be delivered up by the master or owner to the 
collector or comptroller. — § 115. 

Coast-waiter , tfe. may go on board and examine any Coasting Ship, — It shall be lawful in any case, 
and at .all legal times, for the coast- waiter, and also for the landing- waiter, and for tho searcher, and for 
any other proper officer of the customs, to go on board any coasting ship in any port or place in the 
United Kingdom or in the Isle of Man, or at any period of her voyage, ana strictly to search such ship, 
and to examine all goods on board, and all goods being laden or unladen, and to demand all documents 
which ought to be on board such ship § 116. 

Times and Places for landing and shipping No goods shall be unshipped from any ship arriving 

coastwise in the United Kingdom or in the Isle of Man, and no goods shall be shipped, or wafterborne 
to be shipped, in the United Kingdom or in the Isle of Man, to be carried coastwise, but only on days 
not being Sundays or holidays, and in the daytime, (that is to say,) from the 1st of September until the 
last day of March betwixt sun-rising and sun-setting, and from the last day of March until tho 1st of 
September between the hours of 7 o'clock in the morning and 4 o’clock in the afternoon ; nor shall any 
such goods be so unshipped, shipped, or waterborne, unless in the presence or with the authority of the 
proper officer of the customs, nor unless at places which shall be appointed or approved by the proper 
officer of the customs § 117. 

Goods prohibited or restrained. — Whenever any goods which may be prohibited to be exported by 
proclamation or by order in covincil under the authority of this act shall be so prohibited, it shall be 
lawful in such proclamation or order in council to prohibit or restrict the carrying of such goods coast- 
wise ; and if any such goods shall be carried coastwise, or shall be shipped or waterborne to be carried 
coastwise, contrary to any such prohibition or restriction, the same shall be forfeited. — § 118. 

Dues of the City qf London. — For the purpose of enabling the dues payable to the city on articles 
imported coastwise to he ascertained and collected, it is enacted, that if all or any of the following goods, 
viz. firkins of butter, tons of cheese, fish, eggs, salt, fruit, roots eatable, and onionS, brought coastwise 
into the port of the said city, and which are liable to the said dues, be landed or unshipped at or in the 
said port before a proper certificate of the payment of the said dues shall have been obtained, such goods 
shall be forfeited, and may be seized by an officer of customs empowered to seize any goods that may bo 
landed without due entry thereof. — (7 & 8 Geo. 4. c. 56. § 15.) 

An Account of the Number and Tonnage of the Vessels employed in the Coasting Trade, which entered 

inwards and cleared outwards, with Cargoes, at tho several Ports of the United Kingdom, in 1840 and 

1841, distinguishing the Vessels employed in the Intercourse between Great Britain and Ireland from 

other Coaster 8. * 


Employed In the indb-course hc-1 
tween Great Britain and Ireland .f 
Oth*?r coasting vessels 

Totals - 


Entered inwards. 


1840. 

1 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

0,423 

| 1,150,395 

1 0,005 

123,876 

[ 0,615,661 

120,307 

133,290 

10.7(36,056 

130,402 


1841. 

Tonnage. 
1 ,200,167 
9,670,203 
10,876,750 


Cleared outwards. 


! 1810. 

1 1811. 

Ships. 

Tonnage, 

I Ships. 

Tonnage. 

17,360 

1.677,264 

16,520 

1 ,628,358 

128,758 

0,740,727 1 

1*7,357 

10,121,704 

146,127 

11,417,001 1 

143,877 

11,750,152 


COBALT ( Ger. Kobalt ; Du. Kobal ; Sw. Cobolt; Fr. Cobalt ; It. Cobalto ; Hus. 
Kobolt ; Hat. Cobaltum ), a mineral of a grey colour, with a shade of -red, and by no 
means brilliant. It has scarcely any taste or smell; is rather soft; specific gravity about 
8-G. Sometimes it is composed of plates, sometimes of grains, and sometimes of small 
fibres adhering to each other. Its oxides are principally employed. — (See Smalts, or 
Smaltz. ) They form the most permanent blue with which we are acquainted. The 
colouring power of oxide of cobalt on vitrifiable mixtures is greater, perhaps, than that 
of any other metal. One grain gives a full blue to 240 grains of glass. — ( Thomson's 
Chemistry, and Ure s Dictionary. ) 

COCCULUS INDICUS, ok INDIAN 13ERHY (Sans. Kakamari ; Malay, Tuba - 
bidgi). the fruit of the Menispermum Cocculus, a large tree of the Malabar coast, Ceylon, 
&c. It is a small Jcidney-shaped berry, having a white kernel inside, of a most un- 
pleasant taste. It is of a poisonous and intoxicating quality, and has been employed 
to adulterate alb and beer. Rut its employment in that way is prohibited under a 
penalty of 200/. upon £he brewer, and of 500/. upon the seller of the drug, by the 56 
Geo. 3. c. 58. 

COCHINEAL (Ger. Koschenilje ; Du. Conckenilje ; Fr. Cochenille ; It. Cocciniglia ; 
Sp. Cochinilla , Grana ; Port. Cochenilha ; Rus. Konssenel ), an insect ( Coccus cacti') 
found in Mexico, Georgia, South Carolina, and some of the West India islands : re- 
cently, also, it has been introduced into Java, and promises to become an important 
product of that rapidly improving colony. Formerly it was in Mexico only that it 
was (eared witjj care, and formed a valuable article of commerce ; but its culture is now 
morb o^ 1 ess attended to in various parts of the West Indies and of the United States. 
It is a small insect, seldom exceeding the size of a grain of barley ; and was generally 
believed, for a considerable time after it began to be imported into Europe, to be a sort 
of vegetable grain or seed. There are two sorts or varieties of cochineal : the best or 
domesticated, which the Spaniards called grana Jina , or fine grain ; and the wild, which 
they call grana sylvestra . The former is nearly twice as large as the latter ; probably be- 
cause its size has been unproved by the favourable effects of human care, and of a more 
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copious and suitable nourishment, derived solely from the- Cactus cothineUifer, during 
many generations. Wild cochineal is collected six times in the y§ar ; ..fcut'that which is 
cultivated is only collected thrice during the same period. * The insects, ofwhich there 
are about 70,000 in a pound, being detached from the plants on which they feed by a 
blunt knife, are put into bags, and dipped in boiling water to kill thagi, after which 
they are dried in the sun. It is principally used in the dyeing of scarlet, crimson, and 
other esteemed colours. The watery infusion is of a violet crimson ; the alcoholic, of a 
deep crimson ; and the alkaline, of a deep purple* or rather violet hue. It is imported 
in bags, each containing about 200 lbs. ; and has the appearance of small, dry, shrivelled, 
rugose berries or seeds, of a deep brown, purple, or mulberry colour, with a white 
matter between the wrinkles. In this state they suffer no change from length of keep- 
ing. Dr. Bancroft says that that cochineal is the best, which is “large, plump, dry, 
and of a silver white colour on the surface.” 

The species of cochineal called granilla , or dust, is supposed by Dr. Bancroft to be 
principally formed of grana sylvestra. The insects of which it consists ere smaller than 
those composing the f^ne cochineal j and it does not yield more than a third part of the 
colouring matter that is yielded by the lat.ter. The cochineal insect was introduced into 
India in 1795 ; but a very inferior sort only is produced. It has also been introduced 
into Java and Spain, but with what success remains to be seen. — ( Thomson’s D ispensa- 
tory ; liancroft on Colours, &fc. ) 

An Account of the Quantities of Cochineal imported into the United Kingdom in 1839, 1840, and 1841, 
specifying the Countries whence it came, and the Quantities brought from each, ami specifying also 
the Quantities entered for Consumption, and the Produce of the Duties, in each of the 3 Years ending 
with 1842. 


British West Indies 

Cuba and other foreign West Indies 

United States of America 

Mexico - 

Ouatetnala - 

Elsewhere - 


Total imports 

Quantities entered for home consumption 
Dut i es pal d thereon 


1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

473,420 
•OS, <!60 
160,093 

J 93,903 

115,305 

I Jim. 

564,064 

14,180 

130,789 

41,074 

335,655 

19,792 

Lbs. 

901,249 

11,403 

139,443 

20,678 

34,174 

13,708 

Lb*. 

1,001,581 

1,105,554 | 

666,657 


- - 

510,886 

| 1,120,655 

\ 604,207 

- 

£ M. d. 1 

l 236 18 lO 1 

£ a. d. 

266*13 2 

£ 4. d. 

283 17 11 


The duties on cochineal were reduced (foreign from 6d. t and colonial from 2d. per lb.) in 1842 to 
u. a cwt. * 

it VOry I * 11 ! 0 ’ 1 d,,ri pK the : Partly on account of the obstacles which 

it occasionally threw in the way of importation, and partly on account of its being an article of direct 
government expenditure. In 1814 the price of the best cochineal was as high as 3G*. and 39s. ; and it 
has since gone on regularly declining, with hardly a single rally, till it has sunk to from 4*. to 6 j. per 
lb * 1 rev io«sly m^he war it had never been under \2s. or 13s. I.ac dye has recently been employed 


would appear, from the long continuance of low prices, not only without any diminution, but" with a 

large^ increase <)f wiports, that they are still sufficient to remunerate the growers of the article. 

»; Cook’s Commercial Circulars.) 


( Tooke, %c. on High and Low Prices ; 


COCOA, or, more properly, CACAO, (Fr. and Sp. Cacao; Ger. Kahao ) the seed 
or nuts of the cocoa tree ( Theobroma cacao), growing in the West Indies, and in many 
parts of South America. It is said, by Mr. Bryan Ed wards, to bear some resemblance, 
both m S!ze and shape, to a young blackheart cherry . The nuts are contained in pods, 
much like a cucumber, that proceed immediately from all parts of the body and larger 
branches ; each pod contains from 20 to SO nuts, of the size of large almonds, very com- 
pactly set. The shell of the nut is of a dark brown colour, brittle, and thin ; the kernel 
is, both internally and externally, brownish, divided into several unequal portions, ad- 
hering together, but separating without much difficulty; it has a light agreeable smell, 
and an unctuous, bitterish, rather rough and peculiar, but not ungrateful taste. The 
nuts should be chosen full, plump, and shining, without any mustifiess, and not worm- 
eaten. They yield, by expression, a great deal of oil ; but they are cultivated only that 
they may be employed in the preparation of the excellent beverage cocoa, and the 
manufacture of chocolate, of which they form the principal ingredient. The finest 
cocoa is said to be that of Sdcomusco. The principal importations are, howevet. dS- 
nved from the Caraccas and Guayaquil, particularly the former, the cocoa ofwhich is, 
also, the more valuable. The exports from Guayaquil amounted, at an average of the 
3 years ending wuh 1838 to 8,878.255 lbs. a year. — ( Geog. Diet, art Guava<?u,i..) 

M. Dumboldt estimated the consumption of cocoa in Europe, in 1 806, at 23,000,000 lbs 
of which from 6,000,000 to 9,000,000 were supposed to be consumed in Spain The 
production of cocoa had been languishing in the Caraccas for several years previously to 
the commencement of the disturbances in South America; and latterly the cultivation 
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of one or other of the great staples of cotton, sugar, and coffee, seems to have been, in 
most parts, gaining the ascendancy. — ( Humboldt , Per*. Narrative , vol. iv. pp. 236 — 247. 
Eng. trans. ) 

Duties . Consumption in England. — Down to a late period the consumption of cocoa in England was 
conflned within very narrow limits ; a result which we are inclined to ascribe to the oppressiveness of the 
duties with which it has been loaded, and not to its being unsuitable to the public taste. It is now many 
years since Mr. Bryan Edwards declared that the ruin of the cocoa plantations, with which Jamaica once 
abounded, was the effect of “ the heavy hand qf ministerial exaction .” — {Hist, qf West Indies , ii. 363. 
ed. 1819.) And, unaccountable as it may seem, this pressure was not materially abated till 1832, when 
the duties on cocoa from a British possession were reduced from 6 d. to 2d per ib. And such has been 
the influence of this judicious measure, that the consumption of cocoa, which, at an average of the 3 
years ending with 1831, amounted to 440,578 lbs. a year, had increased, at an average of the 3 years ending 
with 1842, to 2,072,332 lbs. ! It is seen from the accompanying table that the duty on foreign cocoa con- 
tinued from 1830 down to 1842 to be (generally 6d. per lb.,) three times as great as that on coffee from a 
British possession ; and in consequence of this enormous discrepancy, none of it was entered for home 
consumption under the duty, though it is worthy of remark that cocoa for the navy, which pays no duty, 
is almost always taken from foreign stock, lu 1842 the duty on cocoa from a British possession was 
Anther reduced per lb. ; and it might have been expected that the ratio of protection in favour of 

plantation cocoa would then, also, have been diminished ; but, on the contrary, it has been increased 
from 300 to 400 per cent., the duty on foreign cocoa being at this moment 4£<f.,per lb. 

Cocoa nut husks and shells may be imported and entered for consumption on paving a duty (if from a 
British possession) of about Irf. per lb. They are brought not only from the West Indies, but from 
Gibraltar and other places, being the refuse of the chocolate manufactories carried on in them. 

Cocoa cannot be entered as being the produce of a British possession in America, or of the Mauritius, 
until the master of the ship by whicii it is imported delivers to the collector or comptroller a cert(/icute t 
and declares that the goods are the produce of such places. — (3 4 Will. 4. c. 52. 4 37.) Neither shall 

they be deemed to be the produce of such places, unless imported direct from thence (7 Geo. 4. c. 48.) 

No abatement of duty is made on account of any damage received by cocoa. — (3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 52. J 32.) 


An Account of the Quantity, in Pounds Weight, of Cocoa imported into the United Kingdom, in 
each Year from 1832 down to 1842, both inclusive, specifying the Quantities annually entered for 
Home Consumption, the Rates of Duty, and the Total Annual Produce of the Duty : . — Also, a similar 
Return for Cocoa Husks and Shells. 



Sources qf Supply . — Trinidad furnishes by far the largest proportion of the cocoa brought from the 
British West Indies, the imports from that Island, in 1841, having amounted to 2,493,302 lbs., while the 
imports from all the other islands [amounted to only 426,996 lbs. 1 Of 5,014,681 lbs. cocoa imported in 
1841, 2,920,298 lbs. were brought from the West India colonies, 1,802,547 lbs. from Columbia, and 269,794 
from Brazil. 

British plantation cocoa was worth in bond in the London market, in June 1843, from 34s. to 40*. 
a cwt. 

COCO, COKER, or, more properly, COCOA NUTS (Ger. Kokonusse $ Du. Ko- 
kosnooten ; Fr. and Sp. Cocos ; It. Cocchi Rus. Kohos ; Sans. Nariktla ), the fruit of a 
species of palm tree (Coco* nucifera Lin.). This tree is common almost every where 
within the tropics, and is one of the most valuable in the world. It grows to the height 
of from 50 to 90 feet ; it has no branches, but the leaves are from 12 to 14 feet in length, 
with a very strong middle rib. The fruit is nearly as large as a man's head ; the ex- 
ternal rind is thin, tough, and of a brownish red colour ; beneath this there is a quan- 
tity of very tough fibrous matter, which is used in many countries in the manufacture of 
cordage, and coarse sail-cloth — (see Coir) ; within this fibrous coating is the shell of the 
nut, *rhich is nearly globular, very hard, susceptible of a high polish, and used for many 
domestic purposes ; the kernel is white, in taste and firmness resembling that of a hazel 
nut ; it is hollow in the interior, the hollow being filled with a milky fluid. While the 
nut is green, the whole hollow of the shell is filled with fluid, which is refreshing, agree- 
able, and pleasant to the taste. The solid part of the ripe kernel is extremely nutri- 
tious, but rather indigestible. The kernels yield by expression a great deal of oil, 
which, when recent, is equal to that of sweet almonds ; but it soon becomes rancid, and 
is then employed by painters. A tree generally yields about lOO nuts, in clusters near 
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the top of about a dozen each. The wood of the tree is made into boats, rafters, the 
frames of houses, and gutters to convey water. The leaves are. used for thatching 
buildings ; and are wrought into mats, baskets, and many other things, for which osiers 
are employed in Europe ; so that every part of it is applied to some useful, purpose. 

If the body of the tree be bored, there exudes from the wound a white diquor, called 
palm wine or toddy. It is very sweet when fresh ; kept a few hours, it becomes more 
poignant and agreeable; but next day it. begins to grow sour, and in the space of .24 
hours is changed into vinegar. "When distilled, it produces the best species of Indian 
arrack ; it also yields a great deal of sugar. Toddy is obtained from several species of 
palms, but that of the Cocos nucifera is the best. — (See Ainslie's Materia Indica ; 
Rees's Cyclopaedia, <§fc. ) 

An improvement has recently been effected in the preparation of cocoa oil, which promises to be of 
much importance in the arts, by making it available in the manufacture of candies and soap, and for 
various purposes to which it was not previously applicable. 

The palm oil met with in the market Is not obtained from the Cocos nucifera , but from another species 
of palm, it is chiefly imported from the coast of Guinea (See Palm Oil.) 

Cocoa nuts are produced in immense quantities in Ceylon, forming, with their products, — oil, arrack, 
and coir, — the principal articles of export from that island. They are also very abundant in the Mal- 
dive Islands, Siam, and on several places of the coast of Brazil. Cocoa oil is in very extensive use all 
over India, and large quantities are manufactured in the lower provinces of Bengal. This latter is said 
to be superior to that imported from Ceylon. 

The duty on cocoa nuts, which is imposed by tale, was judiciously reduced in 1832, from 5s. per 120 on 
those fron a British possession to Is. per 1,200 ; those from a foreign country pay 20 per cent, ad 
valorem . 

COD (Gcr. Kabljau , Bakalau ; Du. Kabeljaauw , Baukaelja ,• Da. Kabliau , Skrei - 
iorsk , Ba/celau ; Sw. Kabeljo , Bakclau ; Fr. Morue , Cabillaud ; It. Race ala, Baccalare ; 
Sp. Bacalao ; Port. Bacalhdo ; Lat. Gadus ), a species of fish, too well known to require 
any description. “ It is amazingly prolific. Leewenhoek counted 9,384,000 eggs in a 
cod-fish of a middling size ; a number that will baffle all the efforts of man to extermi- 
nate. In our seas they begin to spawn in January,' and deposit their eggs in rough 
ground, among rocks. Some continue in roe till the beginning of April. 

“ The cod is only found in the northern parts of the world ; it is an ocean fish, and 
never met with in the Mediterranean. The great rendezvous of the cod-fish is on the 
banks of Newfoundland, and the other sand banks that lie off’ the coasts of Cape Breton, 
Nova Scotia, and New England. They prefer those situations, by reason of the quan- 
tity of worms produced in these sandy bottoms, which tempt them to resort there for 
food. But another cause of the particular attachment the fish have to these spots is 
their vicinity to the polar seas, where they return to spawn : there they deposit their 
roes in full security ; but want of food forces them, as soon as the more southern seas 
are open, to repair thither for subsistence. Few are taken to the north of Iceland, but 
they abound on its south and west coasts. They are also found to swarm on the coasts 
of Norway, in the Baltic, and off the Orkney and Western Isles ; after which their 
numbers decrease in proportion as they advance towards the south, when they seem 
quite to cease before they reach the mouth of the Straits of Gibraltar. 

“ Before the discovery of Newfoundland, the greater fisheries of cod were on the seas 
of Iceland, and off our Western Isles, which were the grand resort of ships from all the 
commercial nations ; but it seems that the greatest plenty was met with near Iceland. 
The, English resorted thither before the year 1415 ; for we find that Henry V. was dis- 
posed to give satisfaction to the King of Denmark for certain irregularities committed 
by his subjects on those seas. In the reign of Edward IV. the English were excluded 
from the fishery, by treaty. In later times, we find Queen Elizabeth condescending to 
ask permission to fish in those seas, from Christian IV. of Denmark. In the reign of 
her successor, however, no fewer than 150 English ships were employed in the Iceland 
fishery ; wljich indulgence might arise from the marriage of James with a princess of 
Denmark.” — (Pennant's British Zoology . ) 

Cod is prepared in two different ways ; that is, it is either gutted, salted, and then 
barrelled — in which state it is denominated green or pickled cod, — or it is dried and 
cured — in which state it is called dried cod. Ready access to the shore is indispensable 
to the prosecution of the latter species of fishery. 

Cod Fishery , British. — This fishery, including under the term not only that of 
common cod, but of haddock, ling, hake, torsk, &c., is of very considerable value and 
importance. It consists of two grand departments, which may be respectively termed 
the home , and the distant or colonial fishery. The first is carried on in a great Variety 
of places contiguous to the shores of the British islands ; but the most productive and 
valuable of the adjacent fisheries are those in the neighbourhood of the Shetland and 
Orkney islands, and off the shores of Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Lincoln, &c. Formerly 
the principal part of the cod brought to London was taken round the edges of the 
Dogger-bank, or rather in the hollows between it and the Well-bank ; and the finest is 
still brought from thence. But within the last few years the London market has been 
in great part supplied with cod taken between Yarmouth and the Nore : and in conse- 
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quence of its being procured so much nearer home, the average price of cod has fallen 
from 30 to 50 per cent, below what it was from 1815 to 1820. — ( Report on the Channel 
Fisheries , p. 85. ) This change has occasioned a great increase in the number of fishing 
smacks belonging to Barking, Gravesend, and other ports on the Thames ; while those 
belonging to Harwich and the more distant ports have been materially reduced. 
The cod taken by the fishermen of Shetland and the Western Isles is mostly cured 
dried, but it is partially, also, cured green or in pickle ; and it is sometimes, though much 
seldoincr now than formerly, conveyed alive in welled vessels to London. The haddocks 
taken on the Aberdeenshire coast, and cured at the village of Finnan, near Aberdeen, 
are held in the highest estimation. The haddocks taken in Dublin bay are the largest 
of any taken on the British coasts. 

There are no means by which to form any estimate either of the number of fishing 
vessels, or of the quantity or value of the fish annually taken in the home cod fishery ; 
by far the larger portion being landed without account or notice of any kind, and dis- 
posed of fresh. The following account contains such particulars only as have been 
brought under the notice of the commissioners for the improvement of the British fish- 
eries. 


Account of the Total Quantity of Cod, Ling, or Hake, cured, punched, or branded, and exported, since 
1820, in so far as the same has been brought under the Cognizance of the Officers of the Fishery 
Board. 


Period*. 

Total Quantity of Cod 
Hake cured. 

Ling, or 

Total Quantity of Cod. 
Ling, or Hake punched 
or branded. 

Total Quantity of Cod, Ling, 
or Hake exported. 

Cured 

dried.- 

Cured In Pickle. 

Cured 

dried. 

Cured In 
Pickle. 

Cured dried. 

Cured in 
Pickle. 

Year ended 5th April, 


Crvt. 

Cri’t. 

Ihi rrels. 

Ctvt. 


Darrela. 

Crvt. 

qts. 

If, a. 

liurrela. 

1826 

- 


69,1361 ' 

3.634J 

6,621 

66,315 


5,337 

7,281 


14 

— 

1827 

m - 


95,161 1 

. 9,273 

9.025 

82,185 


8/W)S4 

14,051 

2 

27 

— 

1828 

• 


82,51 5 J 

6,7264 

6,1424 

74,103 


6,6094 

13,208 

2 

0 

— 

1829 



81,3211 

5,786 

6,819 

73,500 


6,204 

20,587 

3 

4 

— 

1850 

- 


101,014 

5,6524 

8,8364 

92,314 


8,464 

16,369 

3 

15 

— 

1831 

• - 


37,647 


2,950$ 

31,337/ 


2,4 594 

11,920 

1 


— 

1832 



50,293 


3,779.1 

13,879 


3,230 

20, 1 68 

3 

16 

47 

1833 

- « 


58,4614 


G, 467J 

13,581 


4,3934 

14,764 


26 

67 

1834 

- 


52,7101 


5,5224 

14,255 


3,829 

16,298 

3 

0 

24 

1833 

« — 


44,152 


3,767 

9,492 


2,235 

10,632 

O 

o 


1836 

m 


38,040 


6,276 

6,760 


3,018 

10,992 

o 

o 


1837 

m 


66,976 


7,2734 

9,589 


3,206 

10,195 

0 

() 

11 

1838 

- 


84,9961 


) 0,303 

9,2591 


4,373 

22,166 

2 

12 

•36 

1839 

- 


85,2791 

- 

10,0514 

23,936 


5,093 

26,701 

3 

0 

1.504 

1840 

- - 


93,5602 


6,063 

2 1 ,695; 


3,205 

29,656 

1 

O 

21 

1841 



91,4941 


9,480 

2 l ,029 


3,891 

30,550 

1 

0 

44 

1842 



76,849 


7,0384 

13,283! 


2.164 

25,293 

1 

0 

— 


N. B — The books of this department do not exhibit the total quantity of cod, ling, or hake cured 
till the year commencing 5th of April, 1825. The bounty from the commencement of this abstract to the 
6th of AprH, 1830, was near 4 s. per cwt. for fish cured dried, and 2s. M. per barrel for fish cured in pickle, 
taken by the crews of vessels or boats not on the tonnage bounty ; while the bounty vessels licensed for 
cod, ling, or hake fishery, on the tonnage bounty, was 50s. per ton for tonnage and cargo to the 5th of 
July, 1826; 45s. from thence to the 5th of July, 1827 ; 40s. to the 5th of July, 1828 ; and 35s. to the 5tll of 
April, 1830 ; when the bounties ceased altogether, and have not since been renewed. 

Distant Cod Fishery. — The great bank of Newfoundland, discovered by John or 
Sebastian Cabot in 1497, was long, and perhaps still is, the principal seat of the distant 
cod fishery. The extraordinary abundance of cod-fish on its banks having Jbeen 
speedily ascertained, the French, Portuguese, and Spaniards soon after engaged in the 
fishery. The English were later in coming into the field. In 1578, France had on 
the banks of Newfoundland 150 vessels, Spain 120 or 130, Portugal 50, and England 
from 30 to 50. During the first half of last century, the fishery was principally carried 
on by the English, including the Anglo-Americans, and the French; but the capture 
of Cape Breton, and of their other possessions in America, gave a severe Jblow to the 
fishery of the latter. The American war divided the British fishery ; that portion of it 
which had previously been carried on from New England being thereafter merged in 
that of the United States. Still, however, we contrived to preserve the largest share. At 
an average of the 3 years ending #ith 1789, we are said to have had 402 ships, 1,91 1 boats, 
and 16,856 men, ehgaged in the American fisheries. During last war, the French being 
excluded from the fisheries, those of England attained to an extraordinary degree of 
prosperity ; the total value of the produce of the Newfoundland fishery in 1814 having 
exceeded 2,800,000/. But since the peace, the British fishery on the Newfoundland 
banks has rapidly declined ; and can hardly, indeed, be said, at this moment, to exist. 
It is now carried on almost entirely by the French and the Americans ; the facilities 
enjoyed by the latter for its prosecution being greater than those of any other people, 
and the former being tempted to engage in it by the extraordinary encouragements 
afforded by government. At present, the British fishery carried on by the inhabitants of 
Newfoundland is confined entirely to the shore or boat fishery. But this, though pro- 
bably not so good a nursery of sailors as the bank fishery, is admitted to be “ the most 
productive of merchantable fish and oil.” — (Af* Gregor's British America , 2d ed. vol. i. 
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p. 206.) The average annual produce of the fisheries of all sorts, including seal, 
salmon, &c., exported from Newfoundland, during the 3 years ended with 1832, is 
stated by Mr. M‘ Gregor to have amounted to 516,417/. — (Vol. i. p. 161.) A con* 
siderable fishery is ciRio carried on from the ports and harbours of Nova Scotia and Cape 
Breton, New Brunswick, &c. But next to that of Newfoundland, the principal British 
fishery is carried on along the coast of Labrador. We borrow from the valuable work 
now referred to, the following statements with respect to it : — 

“ During the fishing season, from 280 to 300 schooners proceed from Newfoundland to the different 
fishing stations on the coast of Labrador, where about 20,000 British subjects are employed for the season. 
About one third of the schooners make two voyages, loaded with dry fish, back to Newfoundland during 
the summer, and several merchant vessels proceed from Labrador with their cargoes direct to Europe, 
leaving, generally, full cargoes for the fishing vessels to carry to Newfoundland. A considerable part of 
the fish of the second voyage is in a green or pickled state, and dried afterwards at Newfoundland. Eight 
or nine schooners from Quebec frequent the coast, having on board about 80 seamen and 100 fishermen. 
Some of the fish caught by them is sent to Europe, and the rest to Quebec ; besides which, they carry 
annually about 6,000/. worth of furs, oil, and salmon to Canada. 

*• From Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, but chiefly from the former, 100 to 120 vessels resort to La- 
brador. The burden of these vessels may amount to 0,000 or 7,000 tons, carrying about 1,200 seamen and 
fishermen. They generally carry the principal part of their cargoes home in a green state. 

** One third of the resident inhabitants are English, Irish, or Jersey servants, left in charge of the pro- 
perty in the fishing rooms, and who also employ themselves, in the spring and fall, catching seals in nets. 
The other two thirds live constantly at Labrador, as furriers and seal-catchers on their own account, but 
chiefly in the former capacity, during winter, and all are engaged in the fisheries during summer. Half 
of these people arc .Terseymen and Canadians, most of whom have families. 

“ From 16,000 to 18,000 seals are .taken at Labrador in the beginning of winter and in spring. They 
arc very large ; and the Canadians, and other winter residents, are said to feast and fatten on their flesh. 
About 4,000 of these seals are killed by the Esquimaux. The whole number caught produce about 3ft 0 
tuns of oil, value about 8,000/.”— ( Vol. i. p. 18ft.) 

The total produce of the Labrador fishery in 1832 was estimated by Mr. M‘ Gregor at 302,050/. ; and he 
farther estimated the total produce of the British fisheries in the various seas and rivers of America, 

including seal oil and skins, at an average of the 5 years ending with 1832, at 857,210/. a year (Vol. il. 

p. 506.) We subjoin 

An Account of the Quantities and Value of each kind of Fish taken in the Newfoundland Fishery (in- 
cluding that carried on at Labrador by Boats from Newfoundland) in 1837,' 1838, and 1830. 



1837. 

1838. 

1839. | 


Quantities. 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Cod-fish, dried - -quin, 

(’ore fish - - - — 

Salmon ... tierc. 

Jlorrrings ... harls. 

Mackerel ... value 

Caplin, cod sounds, and tongues pVgs. 
Seal and cod oil, and blubber - gall. 

Seal skim ... no. 

848,096 

3,431 

2,795 

4,158 

1,961 
2,105,738 
255,93 4 

.£528,986 

2,210 

9,188 

2,466 

726 

280,011 

31,232 

724,515 

4,408 

4,408 

15,726 

948 

2,173,674 

375,361 

£484,649 
2,01 l 
13,310 
10,728 

4 

281 

249,428 

30,174 

865,377 

1,223 

2,922 

20,806 

925 

2,244,262 

437,501 

£508,157 

507 

11,692 

13,8^0 

210 

245,269 

46,336 

Total value 

- - 

£857,849 

- 

£790,885 

- 

£826,011 


Note. — The number of ships employed in the fisheries cannot be ascertained ; the number of boats 
was G,159. 


About eight tenths of the dried fish exported from Newfoundland by British subjects 
are sent to Spain, Portugal, Italy, and other Continental nations; the rest goes to the 
West Indies and to Great Britain. 


The act ft Geo. 4. c. 51. contains several regulations with respect to the Newfoundland fisheries. Aliena 
are prohibited from fishing on the coasts, or in the bays or rivers of Newfoundland, excepting, however, 
the rights and privileges granted by treaty to foreign states at amity with hiB Majesty. 

All British subjects may take, cure, and dry fish, occupy vacant places, cut down trees for building, and 
do other things useful for the trade. — § 3. 

Certificates shall be granted to vessels clearing out for the fishery -, and on arrival at Newfoundland a 
report shall bo made of such certificate, and registered ; and on leaving the fishery the usual clearance 
shall be obtained. Vessels having on board any goods other than fish, A c. to forfeit the fishing certificate. 

Persons throwing out ballast, &c. to the prejudice of the harbours in Newfoundland, shall be subject to 
a penalty. — § 5. 

A contract in writing, specifying wages, and how to be paid, must be entered into with seamen and 
fishermen. — §7. 

A fisherman is prohibited receiving more than three fourths of his wages during service ; but the 
balance due to him is to be paid Immediately upon the expiration of the covenanted time of service. No 
fisherman to be turned off, except for wilful neglect of duty, or other sufficient cause, under a penalty 
for each offence, of not less than bl. nor more than 50/. 


In order to fulfil the conditions in any treaty with a foreign state, his Majesty may empower the 
governor of Newfoundland to remove any works erected by British subjects for the purpose of carrying 
on the fishery between Cape St. John and Cape Bay, and to compel them to depart to another nlace — « 12 

Every person so refusing to depart shall forfeit 50/ §13. f • y • 

The governor is empowered to sell or lease places within the Island called Ship-rooms. § 14 


For the regulations, &c. as to the importation of fish into Great Britain, see Fish. 

It is doubtful whether the distant cod fishery may not have passed its zenith. Spain, 
Italy, and other Catholic countries, have always been the great markets for dried fish : 
but the observance of Lent is every day becoming less strict ; and the demand for dried 
fish will, it is most likely, sustain a corresponding decline. The relaxed observance of 
Lent in the Netherlands and elsewhere has done more than any thing else to injure the 
herring fishery of Holland. 


Cod Fishery , American . — The Americans have at all times prosecuted the cod fishery 
with great vigour and success. Their fishermen are remarkable for their activity and 
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enterprise, sobriety, and frugality ; and their proximity to the fishing grounds, and the 
other facilities they possess for carrying on the fishery, give them advantages with which 
it is very difficult to contend. In 1795, the Americans employed in the cod fishery 
about 31,000 tons of shipping; in 1807, they are said to have employed 70,306 tons : 
but it subsequently declined for several years, and was almost entirely suspended during 
the late war. According to the official returns (laid before Congress the 21st of July, 
1842), the Americans had in the year ending the 30th of September, 1841, 66,556 
tons shipping engaged in the cod fishery. During the same year they exported 
252,199 quintals of dried, and 36,508 barrels of pickled cod; their aggregate value 
being 751,783 dollars. 

'* The Americans follow two or more modes of fitting out for the fisheries. The first is accomplished 
by 6 or 7 farmers, or their sons, building a schooner during winter, which they man themselves (as all 
the Americans on the sea coast are more or less seamen as well as fanners) ; and after fitting the vessel 
with necessary stores, they proceed to the banks. Gulf of St. Lawrence, or Labrador ; and, loading their 
vessel with fish, make a voyage between spring and harvest. The proceeds they divide, after paying any 
balance they may owe for outfit. They remain at home to assist in gathering their crons, and proceed 
again for another cargo, which is salted down, and not afterwards dried : this Is termed mud-nsh, and 
kept for home consumption. The other plan is, when a merchant, or any other, owning a vessel, lets her 
to 10 or 15 men on shares. He finds the vessel and nets. The men , pay for all the provisions, hooks 
and lin^B, and for the salt necessary to cure their proportion of the fish. One of the number is acknow- 
ledged master ; but he has to eaten fish as well as the others, and receives only about ‘20s. per month for 
navigating the vessel : the crew have five eighths of the fish caught, and the owners three eighths of the 
whole. 

44 The first spring voyage Is made to the banks ; the second cither to the banks. Gulf of St. Lawrence, or 
the coast of Labrador ; the third or fall voyage, is again to the banks ; and a fourth, or second fall voyage, 
is also made, sometimes, to the banks.” — ( M'Gregor , vol. i. p. 220.) 

It Is stipulated in the first article of a convention between Great Britain and the United States, signed 
at I*ondon, 20th of October, 1818, that the subjects of the United States shall have liberty to take all sorts 
of fish 44 on that part of the coast of Newfoundland from Cape Hay to the Rameau Islands, on the western 
and northern coasts of Newfoundland from Cape Kay to the Quirpon Islands, on the Magdalen Islands, 
and also on the coasts, bays, harbours, and creeks, from Mount Joly, on the southern coast of labrador, 
to and through the Straits of Belleisle, and thence northwardly indefinitely along the coast, without pre- 
judice, however, to any of the exclusive rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company ; and that the American 
fishermen shall also have liberty, for ever, to dry and cure fish in any of the unsettled bays, harbours, 
and creeks of the southern parts of the coast of Newfoundland here above described, and of the coast of 
Labrador j but so soon as the same, or any portion thereof, shall be settled, it shall not be lawful for the 
said fishermen to dry or cure fish without previous agreement for such purpose with the inhabitants, 
proprietors, or possessors of the ground. And the United States hereby renounce for ever any liberty 
heretofore enjoyed or claimed by the inhabitants thereof, to take, dry, or cure fish on or within 3 marine 
miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbours of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions in America not 
Included wtthin the above mentioned limits.” The American fishermen are, however, admitted into all 
bays, Ac. for the purpose of shelter, of repairing damages, of purchasing wood, and of obtaining water, 
and for no other purpose whatever; and when there, they are to be placed under such restrictions as 
may be necessary to prevent their abusing the privileges hereby reserved to them. 

Cod Fishery , French. — France has always enjoyed a considerable share of the cod 
fishery. The following Table shows the extent so which she has carried it since the 
peace. 


Account of the Number of Ships, with their Tonnage, Crews, and Cargoes, that have entered the 
different Ports of France from the Cod Fishery during the under-mentioned Years. 



Year*. 



Shipping. 

Imports. j 




Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Codfish, green. 

Codfish, dry. 

Oil. 


1825 




336 

35,172 

6,311 

Quint. 

72.H89 

Quint. 

158,237 

Quint. 

12,943 

1830 




377 

45,036 

66,881 

8,174 

104,003 

136,457 

11,560 

1835 


. 


463 

1 1 ,225 

161,657 

87,742 

12,870 

1840 


• 


458 

54,583 

9,897 

336,740 

17,962 

1841 


- 


419 

54,064 

9,239 




The quantities of oil are exclusive of dr aches (huiles non epur£s) ; there are also sounds, Ac. Mar- 
seilles, Granville, Dunkirk, Bordeaux, La Rochelle, and Nantes, are the principal ports whence ships 
are fitted out for the fishery. 


But notwithstanding the apparent prosperity of this branch of industry, it may be 
doubted whether it be really so beneficial to France as would at first sight appear. It 
depends more upon artificial regulations than upon any thing else Foreign cod is ex- 
cluded from the French markets by the oppressive duty with which it is loaded ; and 
the comparatively great demand for dried fish in Catholic countries renders this a very 
great boon to the French fishermen. But it is admitted that this would not be enough 
to sustain the fishery ; and high bounties are paid to those engaged in it. These, how- 
ever, have been reduced of late years ; and they will probably, in no long time, undergo 
still further alterations. 

St. Pierre and Miquelon, small islands on the coast of Newfoundland, belong to the 
French. Their right of fishing upon the shores of that island, and upon the great bank, 
was replaced, in 1814, upon the footing on which it stood in 1792. This concession has 
been much objected to by Mr. M‘ Gregor and others: we believe, however, that they 
have materially over-rated its influence. 
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COFFEE (Ger. Koffe> Koffebohnen ; Du. Koffy , Koffiboonen ; Da. Kaffe, Kaffebonner j 
Sw. Koffe i Fr. It. and Port. Caffe ; Sp. Caffe; Rus. Kof(Z s Pol. Kawa ; Lat. Coffea , 
Caffea ; Arab. 5mh ; Malay, Kawa ; Pers. Tochent, Kexueh ; Turk. Chaube ), the berries 
of the coffee plant ( Coffea Ardbica Lin. ). They are generally of an oval form, smaller 
than a horse-bean, and of a tough, close, and hard texture ; they are prominent on 
the one side and flattened on the other, having a deeply marked furrow running length- 
wise along the flattened side ; they are moderately heavy, of a greenish colour, and a 
somewhat bitterish taste. 

Historical Notice of Coffee. — The coffee plant is a native of that part of Arabia 
called Yemen — terris faba missa Saboeis ; but it is now very extensively cultivated in 
the southern extremity of India, in Java, the West Indies, Brazil, &c. We are igno- 
rant of the precise period when it began to be roasted, and the decoction used as a drink, 
though the discovery is not supposed to date further back than the early part of the 
fifteenth century. No mention of it is made by any ancient writer ; nor by any of the 
moderns previously to the sixteenth century. Leonhart Rauwolf, a German physician, 
is believed to be the first European who has taken any notice of coffee. His work 
was published in 1573, and his account is, in some respects, inaccurate. Coffee \yas, 
however, very accurately described by Prosper Albinus, who had been in Egypt as 
physician to the Venetian consul, in his works de Plantis Egypti , and de Mediciria Egyp - 
tiormnj published in 1591 and 1592. 

A public coffee-house was opened for the first time, in London, in 1652. A Turkey 
merchant, of the name of Edwards, having brought along with him from the Levant 
some bags of coffee, and a Greek servant accustomed to make it, his house was thronged 
with visitors to see and taste this new sort of liquor ; and, wishing to gratify his 
friends without putting himself to inconvenience, he allowed his servant to make and 
sell coffee publicly. In consequence of this permission, the latter opened a coffee-house 
in Newman’s Court, Cornhill, on the spot where the Virginia Coffee-house now stands. 
Garraway’s was the first coffee-house opened after the great fire in 1666. — (See the 
learned and elaborate treatise of Moseley on coffee, 5th ed. p. 15.)* 

M. de la Roque mentions that the use of coffee was introduced into France between 
1640 and 1660 ; and he further states, that the first coffee-house for the sale of coffee 

in France was opened at Marseilles, in 1671. — ( Voyage de la Syrie , tom. ii. pp. 310 

319.) It was hardly, however, known, except to a few travellers who had visited the 
East, till 1669, when it was introduced to the best society in Paris by Solyman Aga, 
ambassador from the Grand Seignior to Louis XIV. It immediately became fashion- 
able ; and the taste for it having been quickly diffused, a coffee house was opened for 
its sale in 1672, which, in no long time, had several competitors. — ( See the excellent 
work of Le Grand D’Aussy, Vie Priv€e des Francois, iii. 127. ed. 1815.) 

Some time between 1680 and 1690, the Dutch planted coffee beans they had procured 
from Mocha, in the vicinity of Batavia. In 1690, they sent a plant to Europe ; and it 
was from berries obtained from this plant that the first coffee plantations in the West 
Indies and Surinam were derived. 

Progressive Consumption of Coffee in Great Britain. Influence of the Duties. — In 
1660, a duty of 4 d. a gallon was laid on all coffee made and sold. Previously to 1732, 
the duty on coffee amounted to 2s. a pound ; but an act was then passed, in compliance 
with the solicitations of the West India planters, reducing the duty to Is. 6d. a pound ; 
at which it stood for many years, producing, at an average, about 10,000/. a year. In 
consequence, however, of the prevalence of smuggling, caused by the too great magni- 
tude of the duty, the revenue declined, in 1783, to 2,869/. 10$. 10|c/. And it having 
been found impossible otherwise to check the practice of clandestine importation, the 
duty was reduced, in 1784, to 6d. The consequences of this wise and salutary measure 
were most beneficial. Instead of being reduced, the revenue was immediately raised 
to near three times its previous amount, or to 7,200/. 15$. 9c/., showing that the con- 
sumption of legally imported coffee must have increased in about a ninefold proportion t 
— a striking and conclusive proof, as Mr. Bryan Edwards has observed, of the effect of 
heavy taxation in defeating its own object. — ( Hist . of the West Indies , vol. ii. p. 340. 
8vo. ed. ) 

The history of the coffee trade abounds with similar and even more striking examples 
of the superior productiveness of low duties. In 1807, the duty was 1$. 8d? a pound ; 
and the quantity entered for home consumption amounted to 1,170,164 lbs., yielding 
a revenue of 161,245/. 11*. 4 d. In 1808, the duty was reduced from 1*. 8 d. to Id. ; 


* Oharle* II. attempted, by a proclamation issued in 1675, to suppress coffee-houses, on the around of 

heir beine resorted to hv disAfVeeted norenm whn “ dnvi.iui nnj j i J* . . . * 


peace and quiet of the nation.” The opinion of the Judges having been taken as to the legality of the 
proceeding they resolved, “ That retailing coffee might be an innocent trade •, but as it^ras used tc 
nourish sedition, spread lies, and scandalise great men , it might alpo be a common nuisance l ” 

U 4 
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and in 1809, no fewer than 9,251,847 lbs.* were entered for home consumption, 
yielding, notwithstanding the reduction of duty, a revenue of 245,856/. 8*. Ad, The 
duty having been raised, in 1819, from 7d. to Is. a pound, the quantity entered for 
home consumption, in 1824, was, 7,993,04 1 lbs., yielding n. revenue of 407,544/. 4s. 3 d. 
In 1824, however, the duty being again reduced from Is. to 6c/., the quantity entered 
for home consumption, in 1825, was 10,766,1 12 lbs., and in 1831 it had increased to 
22,740,627 lbs., yielding a nett revenue of 583,751/. 

The rapid increase in the consumption from 1825 to 1832 must not, however, be 
wholly ascribed to the reduction of the duty. This, no doubt, had the greatest in- 
fluence ; but a good deal is also owing to the low price of coffee from 1824 to 1830 ; 
and also to the great reduction during the same period in the price of low brown sugar 
(fully ljd per pound), a cheap and abundant supply of which is so indispensable to the 
extensive use of coffee. 

Th esc statements, which are principally deduced from the accompanying account, No. I., 
refer to the consumption of Great Britain only ; but the account No. II. includes the 
United Kingdom, and is brought down to 1842. The most remarkable features in 
this account are the reduction of the duty on coffee from the East Indies and Ceylon 
to the same level as that on coffee from the West Indies, and the farther reduction of 
the duty on coffee from British possessions in 1842 to 4J</. per lb. The equalisa- 
tion of the duty on East and West India coffee had become indispensable after the 
rapid decline in the supplies from the West Indies consequent to the emancipation of 
the slaves ; for, as foreign coffee is burdened with a high discriminating duty, the price 
of British coffee must otherwise have risen to such a height as materially to interfere 
with the consumption. The latter, indeed, has not increased since 1832, in the ratio 
which might have been expected from the increasing wealth and population of the 
country, and has, in fact, continued stationary during the last three years (1840, 1841, 
and 1842). This result is no doubt in part to be ascribed to the late comparatively 
depressed situation of the manufacturing classes ; but we believe that it is mainly owing 
to the admixture of chiccory, and other matters, with coffee. We have already seen 
(art. Chiccory) the extent to which chiccory is produced free of duty in this country, 
and the rapid increase of its culture ; and as it is wholly used as a substitute for coffee, 
or rather as a means for its adulteration, we need not be surprised at the stationary 
consumption of the latter, even with low prices and a reduced duty. It is, indeed, in- 
dispensable, if we would do justice to the coffee planters and protect the revenue, either 
to lay the same duty on chiccory that is laid on coffee, or, if that be impracticable, to 
grub up the chiccory plantations, on making compensation to their owners. But ex- 
clusive of chiccory, it is affirmed, and we believe truly, that other and more objectionable 
substances have latterly been extensively employed in the adulteration of coffee. Some- 
thing, perhaps, may be done to obviate such frauds by increased vigilance on the part 
of the police and the revenue officers ; but the only effectual remedy is to buy coffee 
before it is ground ; and as a mill for grinding may be bought for a small sum, and 
coffee is sold ready “ roasted,” there is, in this way, no great difficulty in obviating 
adulteration. Those who use ground coffee will also be secure against fraud, if they 
resort only to shops of the highest character. 

Sound policy would seem to suggest that the duty on foreign coffee should be* 
materially reduced ; for though it be absolutely less now than formerly, it amounts to 
8i \d. per pound, being double that on coffee from a British possession. But its re- 
duction to about 6d, per pound, at the same time that it would allow Brazil and other 
foreign coffee to be freely entered for consumption in the event of the supply of British 
colonial coffee becoming deficient, or rising in price, would leave a protection of no less 
than 50 per cent, in favour of the latter ; which surely is as much as can be conceded 
with any due regard to the interests of the consumer. 

The introduction of tea and coffee, it has been well remarked, “ has led to the most 
wonderful change that ever took place in the diet of modern civilised nations, — a change 
highly important both in a moral and physical point of view. These beverages have 
the admirable advantage of affording stimulus without producing intoxication, or any of 
its evil consequences. Lovers of tea or coffee are, in fact, rarely drinkers; and hence 
the use of these beverages has benefited both manners and morals.” — ( Scotsman , 17th 
of October, 1827.) So early as 1710, the famous Latin poet Vanierius described the 
preparation and eulogised the virtues of coffee. 

1 illo medicamine vates 
Ingenlum emendet, leetusque infecta resumat 
Carmina ; ncc fontes alios, quibus ora poiitse 
Froluerlnt, fluxlssc solo male credat Achivo.** 

Lib. xl. p. 272. ed. 1774. 
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I An Account of the Quantity of Coffee retained for Home Consumption in Great Britain, the Rates of 

Duty thereon, and the Produce of the Duties, in each Year from 1789 to 1832, both inclusive. 


Years. 

Quantities retained 
for Home 
Consumption. 

Rates of Duty on 

Nett Revenue of Customs and 
Excise. 

BritlahPluntation. 

East India. 


Lbs, 

PeT lb. 

Ter lb. 

Per cent. ad valorem.! 

£ 

9. 

d. 




s. <t. 

£ 

8. 

d. 




1780 

930,141 

0 10 $ 

2 0 $ 


Nil. 


46,286 

17 

11 

1790 

973,110 





... 


50,799 

7 

4 

1791 

1,047,276 



— 


— 


57,659 

5 

11 

1792 

946,666 



— 


— 


48,825 

6 

2 

1793 

1,070,438 



— 


— 


67,357 

11 

9 

1794 

969,512 



— 


— 


74,430 

4 

6 

1795 

1,054,588 

i H 

2 6 $ 


— 


65,788 

3 

7 

1796 

396,953 




— 


30,048 

6 

11 

1797 

&37,001 

1 51 

3 7 





92,469 

3 

11 

1798 

697,487 

1 

2 7f 


— 


78,966 

6 

9 

1 799 

682,432 

1 5$ 

2 7| 

2 

0 

0 

74,001 

2 

2 

1800 

826,590 




— 


142,867 

11 

5 • 

1801 

750,861 

l H 

2 7 

2 

0 

0 

106,076 

2 

7 

1802 

829,435 

1 6 

2 7* 

2 

0 

0 

72,183 

2 

3 

1803 

905,532 

1 6 } 

1 ll| 

2 

16 

3 

72,093 

15 

8 

1804 

1,061,327 

1 74 

2 04 

3 

2 

6 

151,388 

0 

11 

1805 

1,201,736 

I 7} 

2 0 | 

3 

3 

0 

120,172 

18 

7 

1806 

1,157,014 

1 

2 Of 

3 

7 

11 

152,759 

6 

9 

1807 

1,170,164 


— 


— 


161,245 

11 

4 

1808 

1 ,069,691 

0 7 

0 10 

3 

7 

11 

229,738 

16 

8 

1809 

9,251,837 

0 7 

0 10 

3 

6 

8 

245,KS6 

8 

4 

1810 

5,308,096 



— 





175.567 

1 

4 

1811 

6,390,122 









212,890 

12 

10 

1812 

8,118,734 



— 


— 


255,184 

7 

l 

1813 

8 , 788,601 

0 7$ 

0 10 $ 

3 

19 

2 

Custom records destroyed. 

1814 

6,324, 2G7 

0 7| 

! 0 11 | 

; 

Nil. 


213,513 

18 

4 

1815 

6,117,311 







258,762 

18 

3 

1810 

7,557,471 



— 





290,834 

0 

11 

1817 

8,688,726 

• 

— 




298,540 

6 

1 

1818 

7,967,857 



* — 





250,106 

4 

10 

1819 

7,429,352 

1 0 

1 6 





292,154 

8 

10 

1820 

6,869,286 



— 


— 


340,223 

6 

7 

1821 

7,327,283 









37 1 ,252 

5 

G 

1822 

7,404,204 i 









374,596 

19 

7 

1823 

8,209,245 









416,324 

3 

9 

1824 

7,993,040 









407,544 

4 

3 

1825 

10,760,112 

0 6 

0 9 


_ 


307,204 

14 

2 

1826 

12,724.139 








324,667 

11 

1 

1827 

14,074,378 

— 

— 


— 


384,994 

13 

2 

1828 

16,522,123 

— . 

— 


_ 


425,389 

3 

7 

1829 

18,906,373 

— 

— 


— 


484,975 

10 

8 

1830 | 

21,810,520 

— 

— 


— 


558,544 

3 

1 () 

1831 

21,747,813 

— 

— 





559,431 

19 

6 

1832 

22,053.326 

— 

— 


— 


575,264 

18 

8 


II. — An Account of the Quantity, in Founds Weight, of Coffee imported into the United Kingdom, the 
Quantity retained for Consumption, the Produce ol the Duties, and the Rates of Duty on the same, in 
each Year from 1820, 



Quantities Itn- 

Quantities re- 


Yeats. 

United Kingdom. 

Consumption in 
the U. Kingdom. 

received then 


Lbs. 

Lbs . 

£ 

1820 

48,84 1,62G 

7,103,409 

342,828 

1821 

45,237,869 

7,593,001 

384,283 

1822 

44,003,124 

7,609,351 

387,342 

1823 

45,053,373 

8,454,920 

428,613 

1824 

50,674,249 

| 8,262,943 

420,988 

1825 

52,597,518 

11,082,970 

315,804 

1826 

42,017,103 

13,199,235 

336,570 

1827 

47,938,047 

15,560,117 

399.G90 

1828 

41,069,731 

17,114,635 

440;245 

1829 

39,071,215 

19,466,028 

498,951 

1830 

40,952, 1G3 

22,669,253 

579,363 

1831 

43,007,828 

22,715,807 

583,751 

1832 

49,982,939 

22,952,527 

598,038 

1833 

34,426,109 

22,741,984 

591,241 

1834 

41,865,111 

23,785,095 

614,431 


Rates of Duty per Found. 


Of any British possession in America 
or Africa - - - 

From any place within the limits of 
tlic Fast India Company’s charter 
All other colfco 


-010 


Of any British possession in America 
Of any British possession within tbo 
limits of E- I. Company’s charter - 
Of any other place 

(From 5th April.) 

Of any British possession in America 
Of Sierra Leone - 
imported from any British possession 
within the limits of the East India 
Company’s charter 
Imported from any other place within 
those limits ... 
Otherwise imported 

(From 5th July.) 
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Table II — continued. 




Quantities re- 
tained for Home 
Consumption in 
the United King- 






Years. 

Quantities im- 
ported into the 
United Kingdom. 

Amount of Duty 
received thereon. 

Rates of Duty per Pound. 





dom. 







Lb*. 

Lbs. 

£ 

OF any British possession in America, 
or within the limits of the East India 

£ 

s. 

d. 





Company’s charter, or of Sierra 
Leone - 

0 

0 

G 





Imported from any British possession 




1835 

28,398,493 

23,295,046 

652,124 - 

within the limits of the East India 
Company’s charter, not being the 
produce thereof 

Imported from any other place within 
those limits - 

0 

0 

9 





0 

1 

0 





Otherwise imported 

(From 9th September.) 

0 

1 

3 

1836 

34.054.837 

24,947,690 

691,616 





1837 

36.412,514 

26,346,961 

696,615 





1838 

39,932,279 

25,765,673 

685,082 

— . — 




1839 

41 ,003,316 

26,789,945 

779,115 

Of any British possession In America, 








or within the limits of the East India 




* 




Company’s charter, or of Sierra 
Leone - - - 

0 

0 






Imported from any British possession 



1840 

70,250,766 

28,664,341 

921,551 - 

within the limits of the East India 




Company’s charter, not being the 
produce thereof 

0 

0 










Imported from any other place within 
those limits - 

0 

J 

o? 





Otherwise imported 

0 

1 

3f 





(From 15th May.) 




1841 

43,317,762 

28,370,857 

887,747 

[ 

— 





’ Of and from British possessions 

0 

0 

4$ 

184*2 

41,444,414 

28,510,646 

768,886 1 
! \ 

Of and from foreign countries 

0 

0 

2 

6 


I (From 9th July.) 





III. — An Account exhibiting the different Sources whence the Coffee imported into the United King- 
dom in 1820, 1880, 1835, and 1842 was derived, with the Quantities imported and admitted to Home 


Consumption from each. 


Countries or Colonies from 
which imported. 

18*20. 


1830. 


1812. 

Quantities 

imported. 

Quantities 
admitted t 
Home Con 
gumption. 

Quantities 

imported- 

Quantities 
admitted to 
Home Con- 
sumption. 

Quantities 

imported- 

Quantities 
admit ted to 
Ilpne Con- 
sumption. 

Quantities 

imported. 

Quantities 
admitted to 
Home Con- 
sumption. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

British West Indies 

30,176,877 

- 

27,460,421 

21,674,313 

14,866,580 

17,633,326 

9,491,646 

9,405,671 

Hayti 

7,295,247 

. 

966,609 

478 

1,124,213 

288 

1 ,559,609 

5,766 

Cuba 

1,558,110 


1 ,598,528 

183 

609,418 

1 

2,019,626 

200,503 

Porto Rico 

346,996 


241,087 

- 

- 

- 

72,466 

3,981 


730,565 

g.s 







Brazil 

2,927,978 

« rl? 

3,242,513 

495 

4,117,094 

708 

5,833,345 

47,015 

Chili 

_ 

•0.2 c 

- 

- 

- 

- 

443,651 

77.4GO 

Columbia 

- 

J q-'B 

274,386 

3 

228 

11 

1 ,746,01 1 

529,034 

Sierra Leone, and 


"ES; 






British possessions 


£ 3 y 







on the west coast 









of Africa 

1,348 


207 

1,496 

32,306 

55,833 

588 

478 

Cape of Good Hope 


_ 

.2 o «-» 

189 

189 

338 

4,024 

1 ,572,027 

6,149,489 

Mauritius 



•C_ a 


29,506 

224 

243,296 

1,983: 

69,075 

3,706 

East India Com- 



.S? g 


5,212,637 

1 f 

3,312,713 

3,085,440 

7,052,424 

4,129,199 

pany’s territories - 
Ceylon 


5,497,721 

°"e « 


803,779 

1989, 160j 

1,870,143 

2,319,047 

11,154,024 

7,938,731 

Java 



<V T3 a> 


973,450 


1 ,034,26*2 

19,736 

43,063 

492 

Philippine Islands 



H 


6,427 

- 

34,019 

192 

26 

359 

France 

27 

. 

15 

15 

971,990 

142,982 

28 

22 

Other parts 

306,757 

- 

141,749 

2,697 

181,893 

31,475 

386,805 

27.740 

Total 

48,841,626 

7,103,409 

40,952,163 

22,669,253 

28,398,493 

23,295,046 

41,444,414 

28,519.646 


It should be observed, with reference to the large quantity of coffee from the Cape 
of Good Hope admitted to consumption in 1842 , that this coffee was not grown in the 
Cape Colony, but was sent to it from Brazil, Java, and other foreign countries. This 
round-about importation grew out of the fact that, the Cape being a British possession 
within the limits of the East India Company’s charter, foreign coffee carried to it might, 
under the regulations established in 1835 and 1840 , be imported thence and entered 
for home consumption in the United Kingdom, on paying 6cL per lb. less duty than 
if it had been imported direct from the place of its growth. And this advantage was 
sufficient to make the coffee of Brazil, Cuba, Hayti, and other countries, intended for 
England, be carried to the Cape in the first instance. The act of 1842 has put an end 
to this costly and absurd method of introducing foreign coffee into our markets, by 
charging it with the same duty, however imported. The too great magnitude of the 
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duty on foreign coffee is the only thing, in respect to its importation, that can now be 
objected to. 

Supply and Consumption of Coffee. — Owing to the increasing consumption of coffee 
in this country, the Continent, and America, the great value of the article, the large 
amount of capital and labour employed in its production, and the shipping required for 
its transport, it has become a commodity of primary commercial importance. It de- 
serves particular attention, too, inasmuch as there are few, if any, articles that exhibit 
such variations, not only as to consumption, but also as to growth and price. These are 
occasioned partly by changes of commercial regulations and duties, and partly, also, by 
the plant requiring 4 or 5 years before it comes to bear ; so that the supply is neither 
suddenly increased when the demand increases, nor diminished when it falls off. St. 
Domingo used formerly to be one of the greatest sources of supply, having exported, in 
1786, about 35,000 tons; and it is supposed that, but for the negro insurrection which 
broke out in 1792, the exports of that year would have amounted to 42,000 tons. The 
devastation occasioned by this event caused, for a series of years, an almost total cessa- 
tion of supplies. They have again, however, increased, and are understood to amount, 
at present, to about 15,000 tons a year. From Cuba, the exports of coffee have, for 
some years, owing partly to an increased consumption in the island, and partly to the 
efforts of the planters having been more directed to the cultivation of sugar, been com- 
paratively stationary. They may at present amount to about 22,000 tons, or, including 
Porto Rico, to 25,000 tons. In Java and Brazil, the culture of coffee has increased 
with unprecedented rapidity (see Batavia and Rio Janeiro); so much so, that the 
exports from Java, which did not, a few years ago, exceed 1 8,000 tons, now amount to 
at least 65,000 ; while those from Brazil, which have increased, in an equal degree, 
amount to about 80,000 tons. The growth of coffee in India and Ceylon has been very 
greatly increased, especially in the latter, where, within the last few years, the planta- 
tions have been so much extended, that it is believed their produce will very shortly 
equal the present consumption of the U. Kingdom. There has, no doubt, been a serious 
decrease in the exports of coffee from the British West Indies ; the imports into the 
United Kingdom having declined from 11,014 tons in 1832 to 4,237 do. in 1842; but 
when reference is made to the whole supply, this diminution is but inconsiderable. 

The following may, we believe, be regarded as a pretty fair estimate of the present 
(1843) exports of coffee from the principal places where it is produced, and of the annual 
consumption in those countries into which it is imported from abroad. 


Exports. 

Mocha, Hodelda, and other Arabian ports 
Java - - - 

Sumatra and other parts of foreign India 
Brazil and the Spanish Main 
Ilayti - 

Cuba and Porto Rico - 

British West India colonies 

India and Ceylon - 

Dutch West Indies - 

French West Indies and the Isle de Bourbon 



Ton*. 


10, out) 
60,000 
h,ooo 
80,000 

15.000 

25.000 
5,000 

12.000 

5.000 

8.000 


233,000 


Con«umption. 

Great Britain ------ 

Netherlands and Holland - 

Germany, Russia, and countries round the Baltic 
France, Spain, Italy, Turkey in Europe, the Levant, &c. 
The United States - 

Canada and Australia - 


Ton*. 

13.000 
40,500 

50.000 

45.000 
45,000 

5,000 


198,600 

Of the entire export of coffee from Arabia, not more, perhaps, than 5,000 or 6,000 
tons finds its way to the places mentioned above ; so that, supposing these estimates 
to be about correct, it follows that the supply of coffee at present exceeds the demand 
by above 30,000 tons a year. The latter, however, is rapidly increasing ; and it is not 
easy to say whether it be destined to outrun, keep pace with, or fall short of the sup- 
ply. On the whole, however, we should be inclined to think, that tliQjigh they may 
occasionally vary to the extent of a few thousand tons on the one side or the other, the 
probability is that the supply and demand will be pretty nearly balanced ; so that, sup- 
posing peace to be preserved, we do not anticipate any very great variation of price. 
When prices are considerably depressed, consumption is stimulated, and production 
checked, and conversely when prices are high. Oscillations will, no doubt, continue to 
take place in future, as they have done hitherto ; but unless the cost of producing coffee 
should be seriously affected, which probably is not very likely, (unless some violent 
measures should be adopted with respect to the slaves in Brazil,) they will not be more 
than temporary. 

The consumption of coffee in the United States has increased with great rapidity 
since 1821, in which year it amounted to 5,306 tons. Part of this increase is, no doubt, 
to be ascribed to the reduction of the dirty, first from 5 to 2 cents per pound, and 
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its subsequent repeal ; part to the fall in the price of coffee ; and a part, perhaps, to the 
increase of temperance societies. Probably, also, it was in some degree ascribable to 
the comparatively high duties formerly laid on the teas imported into the United 
States; these, however, finally ceased in 1833. 


Account of the Imports of Coffee into tho United States, the Exports from the same, and the Quantities 
left for Home Consumption, during- each of the .21 Years ending the 30th of September, 1841.— 
( Papers published by Order of Congress.) 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Left for Home Consumption. 


Lbt. 

Uta. 

Lba. 

Tons. 

1821 

21,273,659 

9,387,596 

11,886,063 

5,306 

1822 

25,782.390 

7,267,119 

18,515,271 

8,266 

1823 

37,337.732 

20,900,687 

! 16,437,045 

7,338 

1824 

39,224,251 

19,427,227 

19,797,024 

8,8.18 

1825 

45,190,630 

24,512,568 

20,678,062 

9,231 

1826 

43.310,497 

11,584,713 

31,734,784 

14,167 

1827 

50,051,986 

21,697,789 

28,354,197 

12,658 

1828 

55,194.697 

16,037,964 

39,156,733 

17,487 

1829 

51,133,538 

18,083,843 

33,046,695 

14,754 

1830 

51,488,248 

13,124,661 

38,363,687 

17,127 

1831 

81,759,386 

6,056,629 

75,702,757 

33,796 

1832 

91,722,329 

55,251.158 

40,471,171 

18,067 

1833 

i 99,955,020 

24,897,114 

75,057,906 

33,508 

1834 

80 » 153,366 

35,806,861 

44,340,505 

19,707 

1835 

103,199,577 

11,446,775 

91,752,802 

40,961 

1836 

93,790,507 

16 143,207 

77,647,300 

34,(364 

1837 

88,140,403 

12,096,332 

76,044,071 

33,948 

1838 

88,139,720 

5,267,087 

82,871,633 

36,996 

1839 

100,696,992 

6,824,475 

99,872,517 

44,586 

1810 

94,996,095 

8,698,334 

86,297,761 

38,525 

1841 

114,984,783 

5,784,536 

109,200,247 • 

48,750 


According to Mr. Cook, the prices of Jamaica and St. Domingo (Ilayti) coffee, exclusive of duty, 
in the London market, at the close of each year since 1814, have been — 


Years. 

Jamaica. 

8t. Domingo. 

Years. 

Jamaica. 

St. Domingo. 

1*14 

81 s. to 105y. per cwt. 

905. tol 045. per cwt. 

1829 

30.*. to 75 5. per cwt. 

325. to 345. per cwt. 

1815 

61 — 110 

72 — HO 

1830 

32 — 78 

34 — 35 

1816 

68 — 102 

74 — 75 

1831 

50 — 86 

45— 46 

1817 

86 — 105 

93 — 98 

1 832 

CO — 90 

65— 57 

1818 

134 — 155 

144 — 148 

1833 

77—110 

65 — 66 

1819 

147 — 165 

128 — 134 

1834 

68 — 1 24 

48— 52 

1820 

112 — 135 

118 — 120 

1835 

80 — 1 13 

51 — 53 

1821 

85 — 125 

98 _ 102 

1836 

66 _ 1 20 

46— 54 

1822 

85 — 135 

95 — 100 

1837 

75 — 127 

425. Qd. — 445. 

1823 

79*— 117 

75 — 79 

1838 

77 _ Ml 

43 — 45.*. 6 d. 

1824 

50 — 102 

58 — 61 

1839 

88— 148 * 

47— 49 

1825 

48 — 100 

55 •- .66 

1840 

73 — 148 

41 — 435. 6d. 

1826 

42 — 95 

50 — 51 

1841 

54 -- 144 

37— 42 

1827 

1828 1 

30 — 80 

28 — 80 

1 1 

1842 

47 — 138 

31 — 34 


The following statement shows the Prices of the different sorts of coffee in London in July, 1843. 


Jamaica: — 

Go**d middling to fine 
Middling 

Good and fine ordinary 
Ordinary and Triage - 
Berliiie and Deinerara : — 

Middling to fine middling 
Dominica and St. Lucia : — 

Good middling to fine 
Middling - 

Good ana fine ordinary 
Ordinary ... 

Ceylon : — 

Ordinary and fine ordinary 
. t 'oloury . - 

Plantation (cultivated coffee) 
Havannah, Porto Kico, and Cuba : — 
Fine ordinary 
Ordinary to good ordinary 


a. d. a. d. 
-115 O to 13.1 O 

- 91 O — 109 O 

- 70 O — 88 O 

- 30 O — 48 0 

- 105 O — . 0 0 


Brazil . — 

Good to fine ordinary - 
St. Domingo 
Mocha, ordinary to fine 
Cheribon : — 

Ordinary to good yellow 
Sumatra and Kamarang - 


a. d. a. d. 
30 O _ 33 0 
29 0 — 33 O 
62 0 — 90 O 

0 O — O 0 
21 0 _ 27 0 


O O — O 0 
95 0 — 10O 0 
62 O — 88 O 

40 0 — 60 0 


- 43 0 _ 45 0 

. 47 O — 55 0 

- 73 0 — 97 0 


- 31 0 _ 46 0 I 

- 32 O — 36 O 1 


Coflee 1* sold In bond ; the business Is done In the public 
market, either by public sale or private contract. The terms 
are — E. I. and Vv. 1. British Plantation, 1 month,l percent, 
discount, allowing 4 per cent, for cash ; East India at a prompt 
of three months from the day of sale, without discount ; Foreign 
1 month, 2i per cent, discount, and 4 per cent, for cash. The 
tares are the same as allowed by the revenue. The draft on 
H- P., namely, casks of 5 cwt. and upwards, 5 lbs. ; under 
5 cwt., 4 lbs. ; barrels and hags, 2 lbs.; Foreign and East 
India, 1 lb. 


Species of Coffee . Roasting , §-c. — The coffee of Mocha is generally esteemed the 
best ; then follow the coffees of Jamaica, Dominica, Berbice, Demerara, Bourbon, Java, 
Martinique, aqd Hayti. Arabian or Mocha coffee is produced in a very dry climate, 
the best being raised upon mountainous slopes and sandy soils. The most fertile soils 
are not suitable for the growth of very fine coffee. Mr. Bryan Edwards observes, that 
“ a rich deep soil, frequently ameliorated by showers, will produce a luxuriant tree and a 
great crop ; but the beans, which are large, and of a dingy green, prove, for many years, 
rank and vapid.” And the same remark is made by Mr. Crawfurd, with respect to the 
coffee of Java. — (East Indian Archipelago, vol. i. p. 487.) Coffee is improved by being 
kept ; it then becomes of a paler colour. 

Mocha, or, as it is commonly called, Turkey coffee, should be chosen of a greenish 
light olive hue, fresh and new, free from any mustiness, the berries of a middling size, 
clean, plump, and without any intermixture of sticks or other impurities. Particular 
care should be taken that it be not false packed. Good West India coffee should be of 
a greenish colour, fresh, free from any unpleasant smell, the berries small and unbroken. 

Coffee berries readily imbibe exhalations from other bodies, and thereby acquire an 
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adventitious and disagreeable flavour. Sugar plac<T<^iear coffee will, in a short time, so 
impregnate the berries, as to injure their flavour. Dr. Moseley mentions, that a few 
bags of pepper, on board a ship from India, spoiled a whole. cargo of coffee. 

“ The roasting of the berry to a proper degree requires great nicety : the virtue and 
agreeableness of the drink depend upon it ; and both are often injured by the ordinary 
method. Bernier says, when he was at Cairo, where coffee is so much used, he was 
assure^by the best judges, that there were only two people in that great city who un- 
derstood how to prepare it in perfection. If it be under-done, its virtues will not be 
imparted, and, in use, it will load and oppress the stomach ; if it be over-done, it will 
yield a flat, burnt, and bitter taste, its virtues will be destroyed, and, in use, it will heat 
the body, and act as an astringent.” — ( Moseley , p. 39.) 

Regulations with respect to Sale, Importation , 8fC Roastod beans and rye, reduced to powder, have 

frequently been used to adulterate ground coffee : and the possession of such substitutes for coffee was 
formerly an offence punishable by tne forfeiture of the articles, and a penalty of 100/. But by the act 
3 Geo. 4. c. 53., persous who are not dealers in cqffec may take a licence for roasting and selling corn, peas, 
beans, or parsneps, labelling the parcels with the names, and conforming to the various regulations pre- 
scribed in the act. 

Dealers in coffee must take out a licence, renewable annually, which, at present, costs ID. 

No coffee can be imported in packages of less than 100 lbs. nett weight. 

No abatement of duties is made on account of any damage coffee may have received. 

Coffee cannot be entered as being the produce of any British possession in America or of the Mauritius, 
until tho master of the ship in which the coffee is imported deliver to the collector or comptroller a cer- 
tificate of its origin, and declare that the coffee is the produce of such place (3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 52. 

§ § 30, 37.) 

Wo subjoin two pro forma accounts, one of the sale of 100 bags Brazil coffee, the other of the sale of 
10 tierces .Jamaica coffee. They may be depended upon as accurate ; and arc interesting from their show- 
ing in detail the various charges, exclusive of duty, affecting this important article. 


1 Pno roHMA Account Sat.r of A. B. 100 Bags Coffee per " London,'’ from Rio Janeiro, < 

on Account of C. D. and Co. 

1842. 


£ s. d. £ a. d. 

Oct 30. 

By K. F. for lOO tiain. Prompt 1 month. 

Cu t. qr*. Iht. 

Lota 1 to 5. weighing 1-1.0 O O gross. 



3 2 8 Tare 4 lb. Draft 2 ll>. per bag. 



Ill 1 20 nett. - - - - at 3/ 3 a. 

445 10 0 


Discount 2i per cent. 

Charge*. £ a. d. 

To Sea insurance on 400/. at 2/. per cent. - - - - 8 0 0 

Policy 5a. C>d. per cent. - - - - - - -120 

Commission K per cent. - - - - - - -200 

11 2 9 

1.-4 7 3 


Dock rates on 143 cwt. 0 qr. 24 lbs. at 1#. 2d. * - - - 8 7 1 

Lotting 1J. i>er bag - - - - - - -0 84 

11 2 0 


Insurance again^f fire ------ 

Freight on 143 cwt. O qr. 24 lbs. at 3*. - - - - -21 08 

Primage 5 per cent. 1/. la. 0d. Pierage 2a. Id. - - - 1 3 7 

0 12 5 



22 13 3 


Public sale charges 17a. Gd. Petty expenses 8a. 6d. ... 

1 G O 


Brokerage 1 per rent. ------ - 

4 9 1 


Commission 2^ per cent. ------- 

11 2 9 

GO 0 11 


Errors excepted. 

Nett proceeds jfc‘371 fi 4 


(Cash* 30 th of November, 184*2.) I 

_____ 

London* 9 d <\f November, 1849. 

1 

Pro p 

orma Account Sat.r of (i. H. 10 Tierces Coffee per “ Kingston,” from Jamaica, 

on Account of I. K. and Co. 

1812. 


£ a. d. £ a. d. 

Oct. 30. 

By L. M. for 10 tierces. Prompt 1 month. 

Ciiaka. Crvt. qrs. lha . Crvla. qr a. Ilia, 

Lot. 4. 6 weighing 43 O 0 Tare 3 2 18 

3 3 15 Draft O 0 25 



31 0 13 nett - - - - at 5/. 10a. 

2. 5 — 35 O 0 Tare 3 2 18 

3 3 15 Draft O O 25 

171 2 9 


31 O 13 nett - - - - at 4 1. 5a. 

132 4 10 

303 7 7 


Discount 1 per cent. 

3 0 0 

300 fi 1 1 


Charge a. £ a. d. 

To Sea Insurance on 300/. at 2 1. per cent. - - - . fi 0 0 

Polit y 6a. fid. per cent. - - - - - - O 1 fi fi 

Commission \ per cent. - - - - - -11 0 0 



Dock rates on 62 cwt. 2 qrs. 20 lbs. at la. fid. - - - 4 11 0 

Lotting at 9 d. per tierce - - - - - -(>76 

8 6 G 


Insurance against fire - - 

Freight on 62 cwt. 2 qrs. 20 lbs. at Ga. - - - - 18 16 1 

Primage 6a. and pierage 3a. 9d. - - - - -0 89 

5 1 fi 


0 8 3 



19 4 10 


Public sale charges 7a. Petty expenses 7a. 6d. .... 

0 14 6 


Drokernge 1 per cent. 

Commission 2j per cent. ....... 



7 11 8 

41 7 u 


Errors excepted. 

Nett proceeds ,6263 19 0 


(Cash, 

London, 2d of November, 1842. 

30th of November, 1842.) 


* Coffee in bags pays D. 2d., and in casks Is. 6d. dock dues. 
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COINS, pieces of metal, most commonly gold, silver, or copper, impressed with a 
public stamp, and frequently madelegal tender in payment of debts, either to a limited 
or an unlimited extent. 

1. Circumstances which led to the Introduction and Use of Coirs. — When the precious 
metals first began to be used as money, or as standards by which to measure the value 
of different articles, and the equivalents for which they were most commonly exchanged, 
they were in an unfashioned state, in bars or ingots. The parties having agreed \jjpon the 
quantity of metal to be given for a commodity, the exact amount was then ascertained 
by weight. But it is obvious that a practice of this sort must have been attended with 
a great deal of trouble and inconvenience. There can, however, be little doubt that the 
greatest obstacle to the use of unfashioned metals as money would be found in the dif- 
ficulty of determining their quality, or the degree of their purity, with sufficient pre- 
cision. The operation of assaying is one of great nicety and difficulty ; and could not 
be performed in the early ages otherwise than in a clumsy, tedious, and inaccurate 
manner. It is, indeed, most probable, that when the precious metals were first used as 
money, their quality would be appreciated only by their weight and colour. • A very 
short experience would, however, be sufficient to show the extreme inexactness of con- 
clusions derived from such loose and unsatisfactory criteria ; and the devising of some 
method, by which the fineness of the metal might be easily and correctly ascertained, 
would very soon be felt as indispensable to the general use of gold and silver as money. 
Such a method was not long in presenting itself: it was early discovered, that, to ascer- 
tain the purity of the metal, and also to avoid the trouble and expense of weighing it, 
no more was necessary than to mark each piece with a stamp , declaring its weight and 
fineness. This invention was made at a very early period. According to Herodotus, 
the Lydians were the first who coined money. — (Lib. i. c. 94.)* Other ancient authors 
say that the art of coining was invented during the period when Saturn and Janus 
reigned in Italy ; that is, in a period antecedent to authentic history. — ( Gog net , , de 
V Origine des Loix , §*c. tom. i. p. 267. ) 

2. Metal used in the Manufacture of Coins. — Before the art of metallurgy was well 
understood, the baser metals were frequently used as money. Iron was the primitive 
money of the Lacedaemonians, and copper of the Romans. But both iron and copper 
deteriorate by being kept ; and besides this defect, the rapid improvement of the arts, 
by lowering their price, rendered their bulk too great in proportion to their value to 
permit of their continuing to be used as money. Copper, indeed, is still used in the 
form of tokens, convertible into silver in very small payments. In this country, copper 
pence and halfpence are rated at about 72 per cent, above their real value ; but as their 
issue is exclusively in the hands of government, and as they are only legal tender to the 
extent of one shilling in any one payment, this over-valuation is not productive of any 
bad effect. The use of copper in other countries is limited in much the same way ; gold 
and silver being every where the only metals made use of in the manufacture of the 
coins used in considerable payments. 

3. Standard of Coins. — By the standard of a coin, is meant the degree of its purity, 
and its weight ; that is, the fineness of the metal of which it is made, and the quantity 
of metal contained in it. 

(1.) Silver Coins. — A pound Troy, or 12 ounces, of the metal of which English 
silver coins are made, contains 11 oz. 2 dwts. pure silver, and 18 dwts. alloy. This 
pound is coined into 66 shillings ; so that each shilling contains 80*727 grains fine silver, 
and 87*27 grains standard silver ; and the money pound , consisting of 20 shillings, con- 
tains 1614*545 grains pure silver, and 1 745*454 grains standard silver. From 1600 
down to 1816, the pound weight of standard silver bullion was coined into 62 shillings. 
All the English silver coins have been coined out of silver of 1 1 oz. 2 dwts. fine, from 
the Conquest to this moment, except for the short period of 16 years, from the 34th 
Henry VIII. to the 2d Elizabeth. 

(2.) Gold Coins. — The purity of gold is not estimated by the weights commonly in 
use, but by an Abyssinian weight called a carat. The carats are subdivided into four 
parts, called grains, and these again into quarters ; so that a carat grain , with respect 
to the common divisions of a pound Troy, is equivalent to 2£ dwts. Gold of the 
highest degree of fineness, or pure, is said to be 24 carats fine. When gold coins were 
first made at the English mint, the standard of the gold put in them was of 23 carats 
grains fine and A grain alloy ; and so it continued, without any variation, to the 
18th of Henry VIII., who, in that year, first introduced a new standard of gold of 22 
carats fine, and 2 carats alloy. The first of these standards was called the old ; and the 
second the new standard, or crown gold ; because crowns, or pieces of the value of 
5s., were first coined of this new standard. Henry VIII. made his gold coins of 
both these standards under different denominations ; and this practice was continued 
by his successors until 1633. From that period to the present, the gold of which the 
coins of this kingdom have been made has been invariably of the new standard, or 
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crown gold; though some of the coins made of the old standard, previously to 1633, 
continued to circulate till 1732, when they were forbidden to be any longer current. 
— ( Liverpool on Coins , p. 27. ) 

The purity of our present gold coins is, therefore, 1 1 parts fine gold and 1 part alloy. 
The sovereign, or 20 shilling piece, contains 113*001 grains fine gold, and 123*274 
grains standard gold. The pound Troy of standard gold is coined into 46 -fife sovereigns, 
or into 46/. 14s. 6d. The mint, or standard price of gold is, therefore, said to be 
46/ 14 s' 6d. per lb. Troy, or 3/. 17s. lO^dL an ounce. 

The alloy in coins is reckoned of no value. It is allowed, in order to save the trouble 
and expense that would be incurred in refining the metals, so as to bring them to the 
highest degree of purity ; and because, when its quantity is small, it has a tendency to 
render the coins harder, and less liable to be worn or rubbed. If the quantity of alloy were 
considerable, it would lessen the splendour and ductility of the metals, and would add 
too much to the weight of the coins. 

The standard of the coins of foreign countries may be learned at a glance, by inspecting 
the Table of Coins subjoined to this article. 

4. Variations of the Standard. — The value of all sorts of property being estimated, 
and the stipulations in almQSt all contracts for its purchase, sale, or hire, being made in 
money or coins, it is plain that no change can take place in the value of such money 
or coins, without virtually subverting these estimates and contracts, and enriching the 
debtor portion of society at the expense of the creditor portion, or vice versa. As the 
cost of producing all commodities is liable to vary from improvements in the arts, the ex- 
haustion of the present or the discovery of new sources of supply, none can be selected 
to serve as money or coin that may not vary in its real value. It is believed, however, 
that the precious metals vary less than any material that could be suggested. And with 
the exception of the extraordinary fall in their value caused by the discovery of the 
American mines, it seems to have been remarkably constant at other periods. 

But in addition to the fluctuations naturally inherent in the value of coins, arising 
from variations in the cost of the metal of which they are made, their standard has been 
repeatedly changed. Notwithstanding that money or coin, from its being universally 
used as a scale by which to compute the value of all commodities, and as the equivalent 
for which they are commonly exchanged, is by far the most important of all the 
measures used in society ; and should, consequently, be preserved as invariable as pos- 
sible ; there is none that has been so frequently altered. The necessities or extravagance 
of governments have forced them to borrow ; and to relieve themselves of the incum- 
brances thus contracted, they have almost universally had recourse to the disgraceful 
expedient of degrading the coin; that is, of cheating those who lent them money, to the 
extent of the degradation, and of enabling every other debtor in their dominions to do 
the same. 

The ignorance of the public in remote ages facilitated this species of fraud. Had 
the names of the coins been changed when the quantity of metal contained in them 
was diminished, there would have been no room for misapprehension. But, although 
the weight of the coins was undergoing perpetual, and their purity occasional, reductions, 
their ancient denominations were almost uniformly preserved : and the people who saw 
the same names still remaining after the substance was diminished ; who saw coins of a 
certain weight and fineness circulate under the names of florins, livres, dollars, and 
pounds; and who saw them continue to circulate as such, after both their weight and 
the degree of their fineness had been lessened ; began to think that they derived their 
value more from the stamp affixed to them by authority of government, than from the 
quantity of the precious metals they contained. This was long a very prevalent opinion. 
But the rise of prices which invariably followed every reduction of the standard, and the 
derangement that was thereby occasioned in every pecuniary transaction, undeceived the 
public, and taught them, and their rulers, the expediency of preserving the standard of 
money inviolate. 

The standard may be reduced by simply raising the denomination of the coin ; by 
ordering, for example, that a half-sovereign should pass for a sovereign, and the latter 
for a double sovereign, &c. If injustice be resolved upon, this is the least mischievous 
way in which it can be perpetrated, inasmuch as it saves all the trouble and expense 
of a recoinage. But as it renders the fraud obvious and glaring, it has rarely been 
resorted to ; and most reductions have been effected either by diminishing the weight 
of the coins, or by increasing the proportion of alloy in the metal of which they are made, 
or both. 

Originally the coins of all countries seem to have had the same denomination as the 
weights commonly used in them ; and contained the exact quantity of the precious 
metals indicated by their name. Thus, the talent was a weight used in the earliest 
period by the Greeks, the as or pondo by the Romans, the livre by the French, and the 
pound by the English and Scotch ; and the coins originally in use in Greece, Italy, 
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France, and England, bore the same names, and weighed precisely a talent, a pondo, a 
livre, and a pound. The standard has not, however, been preserved inviolate, either in 
modern or ancient times. It has been less degraded in England than any where else ; 
but even here the quantity of silver in a pound sterling is less than the third part of a 
pound weight, — the quantity it contained in 1300. In France, the livre current in 1789 
contained less than one sixty-sixth part of the silver implied in its name, and which it 
had actually contained previously to 1103. In Spain, and some other countries, the 
degradation has been carried still further. * 

From 1296 to 1355, the coins of England and Scotland were of the same weight and 
purity ; but at the last mentioned epoch the standard of Scotch money was, for the first 
time, sunk below that of England ; and by successive degradations, the value of Scotch 
money, at the union of the crowns in 1600, was only a twelfth part of the value of the 
English money of the same denomination. It remained at this point till the union of 
the kingdoms cancelled the separate coinage of Scotland. 

The gold and silver coins of Ireland have been for a considerable period the same as 
those of Great Britain ; but, until 1825, they were nominally rated per cent, higher. 
This difference of valuation, which was attended with considerable inconveniences, was 
put an end to by the act 6 Geo. 4. c. 79., which assimilated the currency throughout 
the empire. 

The Tables annexed to this article contain all the information that can be desired by 
mercantile men with respect to the weight, fineness, & c. of English and Scotch gold and 
silver coins, from the earliest periods to the present moment. 

5. Minty or Government Valuation of Gold and Silver Coins. — If both gold and 
silver coins be made legal tenders, it is obviously indispensable that their value with 
respect to each other should be fixed by authority ; or that it should be declared, that 
individuals shall be entitled to discharge the claims upon them by payments, either of 
gold or silver coins, according to some regulated proportion. The practice of making 
both metals legal tenders was long adopted in England. From 1257 till 1664, the 
value of gold coins was regulated by proclamation ; or, which is the same thing, it was 
ordered that the gold coins, then current, should be taken as equivalent to certain 
specified sums of silver. — ( I Aver pool on Coins , p. 128.) From 1664, down to 1717, 
the relation of gold to silver was not fixed by authority ; and silver being then the only 
legal tender, the value of gold coins fluctuated, according to the fluctations in the 
relative worth of the metals in the market. But, in 1717, the ancient practice was again 
reverted to ; and it was fixed that the guinea should be taken as the equivalent of 21 
shillings, and conversely. 

But the value of each of the precious metals is liable to perpetual changes. And 
hence, how accurately soever their proportional value, as fixed by the mint regulations, 
may correspond with the proportion which they actually bear to each other in the market 
when the regulation is made, the chances are 10 to 1 that it will speedily c^ase to ex- 
press their relation to each other. But the moment that such a change takes place, it 
becomes the obvious interest of every one who has a payment to make, to make it in 
the overvalued metal ; which, consequently, becomes the sole, or nearly the sole, currency 
of the country. Hence the reason why the coins of some countries arc almost wholly 
of silver, and others almost wholly of gold. It is estimated, for example, that when it 
was fixed, in 1717, that the guinea should exchange for 21 shillings, gold was over- 
valued as compared with silver to the extent of 1 per cent. — ( Liverpool on Coins , p. 85. ) ; 
and as the real value of silver with respect to gold continued to increase during the 
greater part of last century, the advantage of paying in gold in preference to silver 
became more decided, and ultimately led to the universal use of gold in all large pay- 
ments, and to the fusion or exportation of all silver coins of full weig it. — ( Liverpool , 
loco cit . ) 

In France, a different valuation of the metals has had a different effect. Previously 
to the recoinage in 1785, the Louis d'or was rated in the mint proportion at only 24 
livres, when it was really worth 25 livres 10 sols. Those, therefore, who should have 
discharged the obligations they had contracted by payments of gold coin instead of 
silver, would plainly have lost 1 livre 10 sols on every sum of 24 livres. Inconsequence, 
very few such payments were made ; gold was almost entirely banished from circulation, 
and silver became almost the only species of metallic money used in France. — ( Say , 
Traite (T Economic Politique, tom. i. p. 393. ) 

In 1816, however, a new system was adopted in this country ; it beirig then enacted 
(56 Geo. 3. c. 68.), that gold coins only should he legal tender in all payments of more 
than 40 shillings . The pound of silver bullion, that had previously been coined into 
62 shillings, was then also coined into 66 shillings, the additional four shillings being 
retained by government as a seignorage or duty (amounting to 6^ per cent. ) upon the 

* For an account of the degradation of the coins of the ancient and modern Continental nations, see 
the article Money, in the Supplement to the old, or in the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica . 
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coinage. To prevent the silver coins from becoming redundant, government has retained 
the power to issue them in its own hands. Under these regulations, silver has ceased to 
be a standard of value, and forms merely a subordinate or subsidiary species of currency, 
or change, occupying the same place in relation to gold that copper occupies in relation 
to itself. This system has been found to answer exceedingly well. 

A good deal of difference of opinion has existed as to whether gold or silver coins are 
best fitted for being made legal tender. It does not seem that the one possesses any 
very striking advantage over the other ; none, certainly, that would justify a change, after 
a selection has been made, and acted upon for any considerable period. 

Down to 1626, a seignorage or duty upon the coinage was usually charged upon the 
gold and silver coins issued by the mint ; and it may be easily shown that the imposition 
of such a duty, when it is not carried to an undue height, is advantageous. A coin is 
more useful than apiece of uncoined bullion of the same weight and purity ; the coinage 
fitting it for being used as money, while it does not unfit it for being used for any other 
purpose. When, therefore, a duty or seignorage is laid upon coin equal to the expense of 
coinage, it circulates at its real value ; but when this charge is defrayed by the public, it 
circulates at less than its real value, and is consequently either melted down or exported 
whenever there is any demand for bullion in the arts, or any fall in the exchange. It is, in- 
deed, true, that were a seignorage to be laid on gold coins, it would be necessary, to prevent 
an enhancement of the value of the currency, that their weight should be proportionally 
reduced; and it is on this account better, perhaps, to let them remain on the present footing. 
But when a seignorage was laid on the silver coins, in 1816, it was not necessary to 
take the circumstance now alluded to into consideration ; for as they were made subordi- 
nate to gold, and were intended to serve as change merely, its imposition had no tendency 
to raise the value of the currency, at the same time that it was calculated effectually 
to prevent the fusion of the coins, and to yield a small revenue to government. 

6. Coinage since 1790. Amount of Coin in Circulation. — No. V. of the subjoined 
Tables shows the amount of the gold and silver coinage at the British mint, each year, 
from 1790 downwards. 

It will be seen from this account, that gold coin to the amount of 60, 126,047/. 1ms 
been coined at the mint between 1817 and 1841, both inclusive. It is not, however, 
possible to form any very precise estimate of the portion of this immense sum now 
circulation. In* consequence of the exemption of gold coin from any seignorage, 
large quantities of the coins carried abroad during an unfavourable exchange find their 
way to the foreign mints, where they are melted and recoined. Targe quantities are 
also conveyed away by emigrants, of which no account is or can be taken ; and it is 
neither possible to estimate the sums in the coffers of the different banks or of indi- 
viduals. On the whole, however, we shall not perhaps be far wrong if we estimate 
the stock of coin at present (1848) in possession Of the public and of the different 
private and joint stock banks (ex. Bank of England) at 30,000,000/. 

7. The Kx portal ion and Importation of Gold and Silver (Joins was formerly pro- 
hibited : but in 18^ it was enacted (59 Geo. 3. c. 49. ), that they might be freely exported 
and imported, without being liable to any charge or duty whatever ; and they may be 
imported without being either reported or entered at the Custom-house. This regulation 
has rendered it next to impossible to ascertain the value of the bullion imported. 

8. Forgery of Coin. Issue of forged or spurious Coins. — The forgery of coin is an 
offence that is practised more or less at all periods. The most effectual means of pre- 
venting it is to improve the fabric of the genuine coins, to cut the dies with great deli- 
cacy, and occasionally to vary the form of the coins. During the lengthened period 
from 1770 down to 1816, the genuine silver coins in circulation were so much worn and 
defaced, that it was very difficult to distinguish between them and counterfeits, which, 
in despite of the severest penalties, were thrown into circulation in immense quantities. 
But since the is sue of the new coins, in 1816, forgery has been comparatively rare. 
Sufficient time has not yet been afforded for determining the influence of the law ex- 
empting the offence of counterfeiting from the punishment of death. 

9. Law as to the counterfeiting, SfC. of Coin. — The acts as to this were consolidated and amended by 
the 2 & 3 Will. 4. c. 34., of which the following is a brief abstract : — 

Counterfeiting the gold or silver coin of the realm, transportation for life, or for not loss than 7 years, 
or imprisonment for not exceeding 4 years ; and every such offence shall be deemed to be complete, 
although the counterfeiting bo not finished. — § 3. 

Colouring counterfeit coin, or any pieces of metal, with intent to make them pass for gold or silver 
coin ; colouring or altering genuine coin, with intent to make it pass for higher coin ; transportation for 
life, or for any term not less than 7 years, or imprisonment for any term not exceeding 4 years. — $ 4. 

Impairing the gold or silver coin, with intent to make trie coin so impaired pass for gold or silver coin 
of full weight, transportation for not exceeding 14, nor less than 7 years, or imprisonment foy.not exceed- 
ing 3 years. — 5 5. 

Buying or selling, &c. counterfeit gold or silver coin for lower value than its denomination, importing 
counterfeit coin from beyond seas, transportation for life, or for not less than 7 years, or imprisonment 
for not exceeding 4 years. — $ C. 

( Uttering counterfeit gold or silver coin, imprisonment for not exceeding 1 year ; and uttering, accom$ 
panied by possession of other counterfeit coin, or followed by a second uttering within 10 days, im- 
prisonment for not exceeding 2 years ; every second offence of uttering after a previous conviction, shall 
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bo felony: transportation for life, or for not less than 7 years, or imprisonment for not exceeding 
4 years § 7, 

Having 3 or more pieces of counterfeit gold or silrer coin in possession, with infent to utter the 
s ime, imprisonment for not exceeding 3 years ; second offence, transportation for life, or for not less than 
7 years, or imprisonment for not exceeding 4 years $ 8. 

Making, mending, having possession of, or selling any mould, Ac., or coining tools, or any preRS or 
engine, conveying tools or monies out of the mint without authority, felony: transportation for life, or 
for not less than 7 years, or imprisonment for not exceeding 4 years. — § 10, 11. 

Counterfeiting any current copper coin, or making, mending, or having in his possession any coining 
tool, or buying, selling, Ac. any counterfeit copper coin for lower value than its denomination, trans- 
portation for not exceeding 7 years, or imprisonment for not exceeding 2 years ; and uttering any coun- 
terfeit copper coin, or having in his possession 3 or more pieces of counterfeit copper coin, imprisonment 
for not exceeding 1 year. — § 12. 

Gold or silver coin tendered to any person suspecting any piece to be counterfeit, may be broken by 
such person ; and If it shall appear to be counterfeit, the person tendering shall bear the loss ; but if it 
shall be of due weight, and appear to he of lawful coin, the person breaking it in to receive it at the rate 
it w-as coined for, and any dispute shall be finally determined by any justice ; and the tellers of the Ex- 
chequer and the receivers-general of the revenue are to break or deface every piece of counterfeit coin 
tendered for payment $ 13. 

Any person discovering any counterfeit eoin, gold, silver, or copper, or any coining tool, is to carry the 
same forthwith before some justice, and on reasonable cause to suspect any perBon of counterfeiting, or 
having such coin, or any tool. See., such justice may cause any place under the control of such sus- 
pected person to be searched, either in the day or night, and if any such coin or tool shall he found, to 
cause the same to be seized forthwith, and carried before a justice, who is to secure the same for the 
purpose of being produced in evidence, and afterwards of being delivered up to the mint. — 5 l 4 - „ 

The necessity of the evidence of any officer of the mint to prove counterfeit eoin dispensed with. — § 17. 

The court may order hard labour or solitary confinement. — § 19. 

The words “ king’s coin " include all coin lawfully current in tho United Kingdom ; and wilfully 
havingv*in any dwelling-house or other building, lodging, apartment, field, or other place, open or 
inclosed, whether belonging to or occupied by himself or not, and w hether for his own use or benefit, or 
lor that of another, shall be deemed having in liis possession within this act. — § 21. 

Persons acting in the execution of this act, protected in the usual manner, by requiring notice of 
action, Ac., and allowing tender of amends, Ac § 22. 

10. Convictions for Coining and Uttering In the 7 years ending with 1818, 03 persons w-ere convicted 

in England and Wales of the offence of counterfeiting the coin of the realm, of whom 1 was executed. 
In the next 7 years the convictions for coining were reduced to 14, but of these 5 were executed. In the 
last septennial period, ending with 1832, the convictions were 34, and the executions?. The convictions 
for issuing forged coins in the first of the above periods w-ere 21, in the second, 9, and ill the third, 32. 

Tables relative to the Coins of Great Britain and other Countries. 

No. 1. English Coins. — Account of the Quantity of Vine Silver coined into 20.r. or the Pound Sterling; 

the Quantity of Standard Silver, of 11 oz. 2 dwts. Fine and 1 1 dwts. Alloy, contained in 20s. or the Pound 

Sterling, in the different Reigns, from the Time of Edward I. to the lteign of William IV. — A similar 

Account with respect to Gol<l. — And an Account of the proportional Value of Fine Gold to Fine 
•silver, according to the Number of Grains contained in the Coins. — Calculated in Grains and 1000/A 

Parts Troy Weight. 
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* 1551 — 5 Edward VI.] The coinage of debased silver money in the 5th year of Kd ward VI. of 3 oz. 
fine, ought more properly to be considered as Tokens. The sum of 120,000/. only was so coined. — (See 
James's Essay j, chap, iv.) 

t 1816—56 George 111.] Tho government having taken tho coinage of silver into its own hands, there 
Is at present no fixed price paid to the public, by the mint, for standard silver. 'And supposing the 
government to continue the present mint regulations, and to keep gold at 77 s. 10&(f. an ounce, as the 
price of silver varies, the relative value of gold to silver will vary in like proportion. 
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No. II. English Coins Account of the English Silver and Gold Coins ; showing their Value, the 

♦Seignorage or Profit upon the Coinage, and the Price of the Pound Troy of Standard Gold and Silver, 
from the Conquest to tne present Time. 
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0 

1 

0 

10 

21 

1 

10 

1470 

49 Henry VI.- 

— 



1 

17 

6 

0 2 

0 

1 

17 

10 

' 

— 

22 

10 

0 

0 

13 

0 

21 

9 

7 

1482 

22 Edward IV. 





1 

17 

6 

0 1 

6 

1 

18 

4' 




22 

10 

0 

0 

7 

6 

21 

15 

0 

14M3 

1 Richard III. 





1 

17 

6 

0 1 

G 

1 

18 

4 


. 

22 

10 

0 

0 

7 

6 

21 

15 

0 

1485 

1 Henry VII. 





1 

17 

6 

0 1 

6 

1 

18 

4- 


— — 

22 

10 

0 

0 

7 

6 

21 

15 

0 

1509 

1 Henry VIII. 

— 



1 

17 

6 

0 1 

0 

I 

18 

11- 


— — 

22 

10 

0 

0 

2 

6 

22 

0 

0 

*1527 

18 





2 

0 

0 

0 1 

Of 

1 

18 

11- 


— 

24 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

22 

0 

0 







0 

0 1 

Q 

2 

4 

0 


f 


0 


0 















22 0 # 


0 





24 


£ 

1543 

34 

10 

0 

2 

8 

0 

0 8 

0 

2 

4 

4f 

23 0 

28 

16 

0 

1 

4 

O 

26 

8 

0 

1545 

36 

G 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 

11 

ol 

22 0 

30 

0 

0 

2 

IO 

0 

27 

10 

0 

1546 

37 

4 

0 

2 

8 

0 

4 4 

0 

2 

1 5 

6 


20 0 

30 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

27 

10 

0 

1547 

1 Edward VI. 

4 

0 

2 

8 

0 

4 4 

0 

2 

15 

6 


20 0 

30 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

31 

7 

0 

1549 

3 

6 

0 

3 

12 

0 

4 0 

0 

2 

19 

24 

22 0 

34 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

1551 

5 - 

3 

0 

3 

12 

0 
















! 



11 

o 

3 

o 

0 







23 34 c 

36 

33 

0 

0 






1 











22 0 £ 

0 

0 






1 

1552 

6 

11 

1 

3 

0 0 

0 1 

0 

2 

19 

3i 

23 3U 

36 

0 

0 

0 

2 

9 



1 



_ 

_ 

_ 


_ 

• 

_ 

_ 




22 0 l 

33 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

32 

17 

8 

1 553 

1 Mary - - 

11 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

2 

19 


23 34 

36 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

33 

0 

8 

1560 

2 Elizabeth - 

11 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 1 

6 

2 

18 

6 


23 3 A C 

36 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

















22 0 £ 

33 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

32 

IG 

0 

1600 

43 





3 

2 

0 

0 2 

0 

3 

0 

0 


23 C 

36 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 















22 (i f 

33 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

33 

0 

0 

1604 

2 James I. 

2_ 


3 

2 

0 

0 2 

6 

2 

19 

6 


22 0 

37 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 

35 

14 

0 

1626 

2 Charles I. - 





3 

2 

0 

0 2 

0 

3 

0 

0 




41 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5 

39 

18 

7 

tlOGG 

18 Charles II. 





3 

2 

0 

0 0 

0 

3 

2 

0 


| 

44 

10 

0 

- 


_ 

44 

10 

0 

1717 

3 George I. - 





3 

2 

0 

0 0 

0 

3 

2 

0 


— — 1 

46 

14 

6 

- 


- 

46 

14 

6 1 

1 181G 

56 George III. 

— 

— 

3 

6 

0 

0 4 

0 

- 




. — 

46 

14 

6 




46 

14 

« 1 


(The preceding Tables, Nos. I. and II., are taken from Part II. of Essays on Money, Exchanges , and 
Political Economy, by Henry James.) 


No. III. Scotch Coins. — Account of the Number of Pounds, Shillings, and Pennies Scotch which have 
been coined out of One Pound Weight of Silver, at different Times ; with the Degree of Purity of such 

Silver, or its Fineness, from the Year 1107 to the Year 1601 .(From Cardonnel's Numismata Scolicc, 

P* 24.) 


A .1). 





Value of the 
Money coin- 


Anno Regnl. 

Purity. 

Alloy. 

od out of a 

A. D. 






I,b. Weight 







of Silver. 


From 

1107 

Alexander I. 1 

ox. 

prv. 

Ox. prv. 

£ s. d. 

1451 


David I. 





1456 

to 

Willtam 1 

Alexander II. [ 

11 

2 

0 18 

1 0 0 

1475 

14.84 


Alexander III. 





1488 

1296 

John Baliol J 





1489 

From 






1529 

1306 
to | 

> Robert I. 

11 

2 

0 18 

1 1 0 

1544 

1 556 

1329 

j 





1 565 

1366 

David If. 38 

11 

2 

0 18 

1 5 0 

1567 

1367 

39 

11 

2 

0 18 

l 9 4 

1571 


From 






1576 

1371 

to 

> Robert II. 

11 

2 

0 18 

1 9 4 

1579 

158* 

1390 | 

J 





1597 

1393 

Robert III. 4 

11 

2 

0 18 

1 12 0 

1601 

1424 1 

James I. 19 

11 

2 

0 18 

1 17 6 



Anno Regnl. 


James II. 
James III. 


j James IV 
James V. 
Mary 


James VI. 


20 

16 

24 

fii 

16 

3 

14 
23 

1 

5 

10 

13 

15 
31 
35 


Pu 

rity. 

Alloy. 

Value of the 
Money coin- 
ed out <*f a 

Oz. ptv. 

Oz. 

prv. 

J.l>. Weight 
of Silver. 

£ a. J. 

1 1 

2 

0 

1H 

3 

4 

0 

1 1 

2 

0 

18 

4 

16 

0 

11 

2 

0 

18 

7 

4 

0 

11 

2 

0 

18 

7 

0 

0 

11 

2 

0 

18 

7 

0 

0 

11 

0 

] 

0 

9 

12 

0 

11 

0 

| 

0 

9 

12 

0 

11 

0 

I 

0 

13 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1 

0 

18 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1 

0 

18 

0 

0 

9 

0 

3 

0 

16 

14 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

16 

14 

0 

11 

0 

1 

0 

22 

0 

0 

n 

0 

1 

0 

24 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1 

0 J 

30 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1 

0 ' 

36 

0 

0 


* 1527 — Henry VIII.] The Saxon or Tower pound was used at the mint up to this time, when the 
pound Troy was substituted in its stead. The Tower pound was but 11 oz. 5 dwts. Troy ; so that, from 
the Conquest to the 28th of Edward I., 20 shillings in tale were exactly a pound in weight. 

t 1666—18 Charles 11.] The seignorage on the coinage was at this tune given up, ana the gold bullion 
brought to the mint has ever since been coined free of expense. A seignorage of 614 per cent, was 
imposed on the coinage of silver by 56 Geo 3, 3T 

X 2 
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No. IV. Scotch Coins. — Account of the Number of Pounds, Shillings, and Pennies Scotch which hnvo 
been coined out of One Pound Weight of Gold ; with the Degree of their Purity, and the Proportion 
that the Gold bore to the Silver ( Cardonnel , p. 25.) 


A. D. 

Anno Kegni. 

Fineness. 

Alloy. 

• 

Value of the Coin 
coined out of < >ne 
Pound of Gold. 

Pound of Pure Gold 
weighed of Pure 
Silver. 

** 



Ox. 

pw. 


Ox. 

ptv. 

gr. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

Lbs. 

ox. 

pw. 

gr. 

1371, &c. 

Robert II. 

- 

1 t 

18 

18 

0 


6 

17 

12 

0 

It 

1 

17 

22 

1390, &c. 

Robert II. 

- 

11 

18 

18 

0 

1 

6 

19 

4 

0 

11 

1 

17 

22 

14*4 

James I. 

19 

11 

18 

18 

0 

1 

6 

22 

10 

0 

11 

1 

17 

22 

1451 

James 11. 

15 


18 

18 

0 

1 

6 

33 

6 

0 

9 

8 

4 

14 

I4.v; 


20 


18 

18 

0 

1 

6 

50 

0 

0 

9 

8 

4 

14 

1475 

James III. 

16 

11 

18 

18 

0 

1 

6 

78 

15 

0 

10 

2 

0 

20 

1484 


24 

11 

18 

18 

0 

1 

6 

78 

15 

0 

10 

5 

7 

9 

1 488 

James I Y. 

1 

11 

18 

18 

0 

1 

6 

78 

15 

0 

10 

5 

7 

9 

1529 

James V. 

16 

11 

18 

18 

0 

1 

6 

108 

0 

0 

10 

5 

7 

9 

1556 

Mary 

14 


0 

0 


0 

0 

144 

0 

0 

10 

5 

8 

G 

hM>7 

James VI. 

10 


0 

0 


0 

0 

240 

0 

0 

10 

5 

8 

6 

1579 


13 


10 

0 


10 

0 

240 

0 

0 

n 

5 

2 

20 

1597 


31 

l ^ 

0 

0 


0 

0 

360 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1601 



35 


0 

0 


0 

0 

432 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1633 

Charles !. 

9 


0 

0 


0 

0 

492 

0 

0 

13 

2 

7 

11 


No. V. — Account of the Value of the Gold and Silver Coins, specifying each, coined at the Mint, each 
‘ Year since 1790. 


Years. 

Gold coined. 


Silver coined. j 

Years, 

Gold coined. 1 

Silver coined. 1 


£ 


d. 

£ t. 

d. 


£ 

/. 

d. 

£ 


d. 

1790 

2,660,521 

ib 

0 

Nil. 


1816 

Nil. 



1,806,251 

16 

0 

1791 

2,456,566 

17 

6 

Nil. 


1KI7 

4,275,337 

10 

0 

2,436.297 

12 

0 

1792 

1,171,863 

0 

0 

251 17 

6 

1818 

2,862,373 

10 

0 

576,279 

0 

0 

1793 

2,747,430 

0 

0 

Nil. 


18 iy 

3,574 

10 

8 

1,267,272 

12 

0 

1794 

2,558,894 

12 

6 

Nil. 


1820 

949,516 

0 

10 

847,717 

4 

0 

1795 

493,416 

0 

0 

293 11 

11 

1821 

9,520,758 

13 

10 

433,686 

0 

0 

1796 

464,680 

2 

6 

Nil. 


1822 

5,356,787 

12 

6 

31,430 

7 

1 

1797 

2,000,297 

5 

0 

Nil. 


1823 

759,748 

10 

0 

285,271 

16 

0 

1798 

2,967,504 

15 

0 

Nil. 


1824 

4,065,075 

0 

0 

282,070 

16 

0 

1799 

449,961 

15 

0 

Nil. 


1825 

4,580,919 

0 

0 

417,535 

16 

0 

1H()0 

189,937 

2 

6 

Nil. 


1826 

5,896,461 

7 

6 

608,605 

16 

0 

1801 

450,242 

2 

0 

53 7 

1 

1827 

2,512,636 

17 

6 

33,019 

16 

0 

1802 

437,018 

18 

6 

62 0 

0 

1828 

1 ,008,559 

2 

6 

16,288 

3 

0 

1803 

596,444 

12 

6 

72 6 

8 

1829 

2,446,754 

12 

6 

108,259 

16 

0 

1804 

718,396 

17 

G 

77 10 

0 

1830 

2,387,881 

2 

6 

151 

16 

0 

1805 

54,668 

ft 

0 

182 18 

0 

1831 

587,949 

14 

5 

33,696 

5 

8 

1806 

405,105 

15 

0 

Nil. 


1832 

3.730,757 

12 

6 

145 

4 

0 

1807 

Nil. 



108 10 

0 

1833 

1 ,225,269 

13 

6 

145 

4 

0 

1808 

371,744 

2 

0 

Nil. 


1834 

66,949 

12 

ft 

432,775 

4 

0 

1809 

298,946 

11 

0 

114 14 

0 

1835 

1,109,718 

8 

10 

151,615 

4 

0 

1810 

316,935 

13 

6 

120 18 

0 

1836 

1,787,782 

5 

A 

503,857 

4 

0 

1811 

312,263 

3 

6 

Nil. 


1837 

1 ,253,088 

8 

2 

76,111 

4 

0 

1812 

Nil. 



52 14 

0 

1838 

2,855,364 

15 

0 

201,168 

0 

0 

1813 

519,722 

3 

6 

89 18 

0 

1839 

504,310 

14 

3 

402,534 

0 

0 

1814 

Nil. 



161 4 

0 

1840 

Nil. 



216,414 

0 

0 

1815 

Nil. 



Nil. 


1841 

378,472 

10 

0 

96,175 

4 

0 


No. VI. Gold Coins op different Countries A Table containing the Assays, Weights, and Values 

of the principal Gold Coins of all Countries, computed according to the Mint Price of Gold in England, 
and from Assays made both at London and Paris, which have been found to verify each other.* 


*** The publishers of this work purchased the right to publish this Table from Dr. Kelly, in the second 
edition of whose Cambist it originally appeared. 


COINS. j 

Assay. 

Weight. 

Standard 

Weight. 

Contents 
in Pure 
Gold. 

Value in 
Sterling. 





Car.g 


Drvt. gr. 

Drvt 

gy 


Grain*. 

*. 

d. 

Austrian 

) Souverain 

_ 

- 

W. o & 

: 

3 

14 

3 

iii 

15 

78-6 

13 

JO 92 

Dominions 

\ Double ducat 

_ 

- 

B. 1 2 


4 

12 

4 

20 

5 

106-4 

18 

9*97 


Ducat Kremnitz, or Hungarian 

- 

B. 1 3 


2 

54 

2 

10 

3 

53-3 

- 9 

5 91 

Bavaria 

Caro] in - 

_ 

- 

W. 3 2 


6 

4 

5 

5 

10 

115- 

20 

4 23 


Max d’or, or Maximilian 

_ 

W. 3 2 


4 

4 

3 

14 

0 

77* 

13 

744 


Ducat 

_ 

_ 

B. 1 2 


2 

5 4 

2 

19 

11 

52-8 

9 

4 12 

Bern - - 

Ducat (dbuble, &c 

. in proportion) 

- 

B. 1 U 


1 

23 

2 

2 

1 

45 9 

8 

1-48 


Pistole 

_ 

. 

W. 0 1 


4 

21 

4 

19 

0 

105 5 

18 

7-86 

Brunswick - 

Pistole (double in 

proportion) 

- 

W. 0 1 


4 

21* 

4 

19 

5 

105 7 

18 

8-48 


Ducat 

- - 

- 

B. 1 0 


2 

5f 

2 

8 

9 

51*8 

9 

2* 

Cologne 

Ducat 

_ 

- 

B. 1 2 


2 

H 

2 

9 

8 

52-6 

9 

3-70 

Denmark 

Ducat current 


- 

W. 0 34 

2 

o 

1 

21 

19 

42 2 

7 

5-62 


Ducat specie 


- 

B. 1 2 


2 

H 

2 

9 

8 

52*6 

9 

3*70 


Christian d’or 

- 

- 

W. 0 1 


4 

7 

4 

6 

16 

93-3 

16 

614 


* The London Assays in this Table were made by Robert Bingley, Esq. F.R.S., the King's Assay 
Master of the Mint, and those at Paris by Pierre Frederic Bonneville, Essayer du Commerce, as 
published in his elaborate work on the coins of all nations. 

Specimens of all the foreign coins brought to London for commercial purposes have been supplied for 
this Table from the Bullion-office, Bank of England, by order of the Bank Directors, and have been 
selected by John Humble, Esq., the chief clerk of that office, who also examined the Tables in their 
progress. It may likewise lie added, that the Mint Reports of these commercial coins are chiefly from 
average assays ; and that all the computations have been carefully verified by different calculators. — 
(Note by Dr. Kelly, to second edition of the Cambist, published in 1821.) 
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Content*! 





COINS. 



Assay. 

Weight. 

Standard 

in Pure 

Value in 





Weight. | 

Gold. 

Sterling. 






Car.gr. 

Drvi. gr. 

5 94 

Drvi. gr. mf. 

Grain*. 

«. 

a. 

England 


Guinea 

. 

- 

Stand. 

5 9 10 

118*7 

21 

o* 


Half-guinea 



Stand. 

2 16f 

2 16 15 

69 3 

10 

6* 



Seven shilling piece 

- 

- 

Stand. 

1 19 

1 19 0 

39*6 

7 

0* 



Sovereign 

. 

- 

Stand. 

5 3f 

5 3 5 

113*1 

20 

o- 

Franck 

_ 

Double Louis (coined before 1786) 

~ 

W. 0 2 

10 11 

10 5 6 

224 9 

39 

9-64 


Louis 

- 

. 

W. 0 2 

5 5* 

5 2 12 

112-4 

10 10-71 



Double Louis (coined since 1786) 

- 

W. 0 u 

9 20 

9 15 19 

212 6 

37 

7-53 



Louis 

- 

_ 

W. 0 1$ 

4 22 

4 19 19 

106 3 

18 

9 75 



Double Napoleon, or piece of 

40 



8 3 0 

179* 

31 




francR 

- 

- 

W. 0 If 

8 7 

8*36 



Napoleon, or piece of 20 francs 

- 

W. 0 If 

4 3* 

4 1 10 

89*7 

15 

10*5 



New Louis (double, &c.) 

the same 









as the Napoleon. 









1'rancki-ort on Tine Maine Ducat 

- 

- 

lL 1 2J 
W. 0 2 

2 6f 

2 9 14 

52-9 

9 

4 34 

Geneva 

_ 

Pistole, old - . 

- 

- 

4 74 

3 15? 

4 4 18 

92*5 

16 

4*45 



Pistole, new 

- 

- 

w. 0 Oi 

3 15 4 

80* 

14 

1*9 

Genoa 

_ 

Sequin 

- 

- 

1L 1 31 

2 5f 

2 10 6 

53*4 

9 

6 41 

Hamburgh 

_ 

Ducat (double in proportion) 

- 

B. 1 2$ 

2 fit 

2 9 14 

52*9 

9 

4*35 

Hanover 

_ 

George d’or 

- 

- 

W. 0 u 

4 64 

4 5 3 

92 6 

16 

4*66 



Ducat 


- 

B. 1 lit 

2 5f 

2 10 3 

53 3 

9 

5 19 



Gold florin (double in proportion) 

- 

W. 3 0| 

2 2 

1 18 6 

39 

me 

10*83 

Holland 

_ 

Double ryder 

- 

- 

Stand. 

12 21 

12 21 0 

283-2 

50 

1 *4G 



Ryder 

- 

- 

Stand. 

6 9 

6 9 0 

140*2 

24 

9 75 



Ducat 

- 

- 

B. 1 2i 

2 5f 

2 9 12 

52 8 

9 

4*13 

Malta 

_ 

Double Louis 

- 

- 

W. 1 34 

10 16 

9 18 18 

215*3 

38 

1*25 



Louis 

- 

- 

W. 1 3 

5 8 

4 21 16 

1 OH- 

19 

1*37 



Demi Louis 

- 

- 

W. 1 24 

2 16 

2 113 

64 *5 

9 

7*75 

Milan • 

_ 

Sequin 

• 

- 

B. 1 3 

2 5f 

2 10 0 

63*2 

9 

4 98 



Doppia or pistole - 

- 

- 

W. 0 1 

4 l| 

4 0 8 

88*4 

15 

7*74 



Forty lire piece of 1808 

- 

- 

W. 0 If 

8 8 

8 4 0 

179*7 

31 

9 64 

Naples - 

_ 

Six ducat piece of 1783 

. 

- 

W. 0 24 

6 16 

5 12 18 

121*9 

21 

6 89 



Two ducat piece, or sequin. 

of 1762 

- 

W. 1 2f 

1 204 

1 16 6 

37*4 

6 

7*42 



Three ducat piece, or oncetta, of 1818 

B. 1 3} 

2 lOf 

2 15 1 

58*1 

10 

3 40 

Netherlands 

Gold lion, or 14 florin piece 


- 

Stand. 

5 7f 

5 7 16 

117*1 

20 

8*69 



Ten florin piece (1820) 

- 

- 

w. o if 

4 7| 

4 5 15 

93*2 

16 

5-93 

Parma - 

- 

Quadruple pistole (double in propor- 

18 9 

17 12 18 




• 


tlon) 

- 

- 

W. 1 0 

38G* 

68 

3-78 



Pistole or Doppia of 1787 

- 

- 

W. 0 3 

4 14 

4 10 4 

97*4 

17 

2*85 



Ditto of 1796 

- 

- 

W. 1 04 

4 14 

4 8 14 

95*9 

16 

11*67 



Maria Theresa (1818) 

- 

- 

W. 0 if 

4 3* 

4 1 10 

89*7 

15 

10 5 

Piedmont 

_ 

Pistole coined since 1785 

(i, &c. 

in 








proportion) 


- 

VV. 0 14 

5 20 

5 17 0 

125 6 

22 

2*75 



Sequin (* in proportion) 

- 

- 

1 2$ 

2 6f 

2 9 12 

52*9 

9 

4 34 



Carlino, coined since 1785 (i, &c 

in 








proportion) 

- 


W. 0 14 

29 6 

28 20 0 

634*4 

112 

3*33 



Piece of 20 francs, called Marengo 

- 

W. 2 0 

4 34 

3 18 4 

82*7 

14 

7 63 

Poland - 

_ 

Ducat 

- 

- 

B. 1 2* 

2 5| 

2 9 1A 
34 12 (T 

62 9 

9 

4-34 

Portugal 

_ 

Dobraon of 24,000 rees 

- 

- 

Stand. 

34 12 

759* 

134 

3 96 



Dobra of 12,800 rees 

_ 

- 

Stand. 

18 6 

18 6 0 

401*5 

71 

0*70 



Moidore or Lisbonnine (A, 8c c. in prop.) 

Stand. 

G 22 

6 22 0 

152*2 

2G 

11*24 



Piece of 16 testoons, or 1,600 rees 

- 

W. 0 Of 

2 6 

2 5 14 

49-3 

8 

8*70 



Old crusado of 400 rees 

_ 

- 

W. 0 ol 

0 15 

0 14 18 

13 & 

2 

4*88 



New crusado of 480 rees 

- 

- 

W. 0 o| 

0 16f 

0 16 2 

14*8 

2 

7*43 



Milree (coined for the African colo- 








nies 1756) 

- 

- 

Stand. 

0 lOf 

0 19 15 

18*1 

3 

2*44 

Prussia - 

. 

Ducat of 1748 

- 

- 

B. 1 24 

2 fit 

2 9 14 

52*9 

9 

4*04 



Ducat of 1787 

. 

- 

B. 1 2 

2 5f 

2 9 6 

62*6 

9 

3*71 



Frederick (double) of 1769 

- 

- 

W. 0 If 

8 14 

8 9 18 

186* 

32 

8-90 



Frederick (single) of 1778 

_ 

_ 

W. 0 If 

4 7 

4 5 4 

92 8 

16 

5*08 



Frederick (double) of 1800 

- 

- 

W. 0 2 

8 14 

8 9 6 

134*6 

32 

7*84 



Frederick (single) of 1800 

. 

_ 

W. 0 2 

4 7 

4 4 13 

92*2 

16 

3 42 

Rome 

_ 

Sequin (coined since 1760) 

- 

_ 

B. 1 34 

2 4f 

2 9 0 

52*2 

9 

2*86 



Scudo of the Republic 

- 


W. 0 If 

17 04 

16 16 6 

367* 

64 

11 43 

Russia 

. 

Ducat of 1796 

_ 

_ 

B. 1 2| 

2 6 

2 10 0 

53*2 

9 

4*98 



Ducat of 1763 

. 

_ 

B. 1 2 

2 fif 

2 9 8 

52 6 

9 

3 71 



Gold ruble of 1756 

_ 

_ 

Stand. 

i o| 

1 0 10 

22*5 

3 

11*78 



Ditto of 1799 

- 

- 

W. 0 Of 

0 18f 

0 18 14 

17*1 

3 

0*31 



Gold poltin of 1777 

- 

- 

Stand. 

0 9 

0 9 0 

8*2 

1 

5*41 



Imperial of 1801 

Half Imperial of 1801 

Ditto ot 1818 

- 

- 

B. 1 24 

7 174 

8 6 8 

181*9 

32 

2*31 



. 

_ 

B. 1 24 

3 20 

4 3 4 

90*9 

16 

1*05 



. 

- 

B. 0 0* 

4 a 

4 3 12 

91*3 

16 

1*98 

Sardinia 

- 

Carlino (f in proportion) 

- 

- 

W. 0 2f 

10 7 

9 23 16 

2198 

30 

8 10 

Saxony 


Ducat of 1784 

- 

- 

B. 1 2 

2 .8 

2 9 8 

52*6 

9 

3-71 



Ducat of 1797 

- 

- 

B. 1 24 

2 5; 

2 9 14 

52*9 

9 

4 34 



Augustus of 1754 

- 

- 

W. 0 24 

4 6 

4 3 8 

91-2 

16 

169 



Augustus of 1784 - 

- 

- 

'W. 0 If 

4 6 

4 4 12 

92*2 

16 

381 

Sicily* 

_ 

Ounce of 1751 

- 

- 

W. 1 2| 

2 20 

2 15 8 

58-2 

10 

3 60 



Double ounce of 1758 

- 

- 

W. 1 2 

5 17 

6 7 14 

1 17* 

20 

8 48 

Spain 

. 

Doubloon of 1772 (double 

and single 








in proportion) 

Quadruple pistole of 1801 

: 

- 

W. 0 24 
W. 1 1 

17 8f 
17 9 

61 21 16 
16 9 6 

372* 

360*5 

65 

63 

10*05 

9*62 



Pistole of 1801 

. 

- 

W. 1 1 

4 8f 

4 2 6 

90*1 

15 

11*35 



Coronilla, gold dollar, or vintem of 








1801 

. 

- 

W. 1 24 

1 3 

1 0 18 

22-8 

4 

0*42 

Sweden 

- 

Ducat 

- 

- 

B. 1 2 

2 5 

2 8 12 

51*9 

9 

2*22 


Much variation is found in the fineness of the (Sicilian gold coins. 

X 3 
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COINS. 


COI NS. 

-1 

Assay. 

Weight. 

Standard 

Weight. 

Contents 
in 1’ure 
Gold. 

Value In 
Sterling. 


, 

Car. gr . 

Drvt. gr . 

Drvt 

gr 

mi. 

Or at in. 

«. 

d. 

Switzerland 

Pistole of the Helvetic Republic of 
1800 - 

W. 0 14 

4 

21$ 

4 

19 

9 

105-9 

18 

8 91 

Treves - - 

Ducat - - » 

Sequin fonducli of Constantinople of 

B. 1 2 

2 

6| 

2 

9 

8 

52- G 

9 

371 


1 773 - 

W. 2 24 

2 


1 

23 

6 

433 

7 

7*94 


Sequin fonducli of 1789 

W. 2 34 

2 


1 

22 16 

42-9 

7 

7*11 


Half missier (1818) 

W. 5 4 

0 

18* 

0 

13 

5 

12*16 

2 

1-82 


Sequin fonducli - 

W. 2 3 

‘2 

5 

l 

22 

7 

42*5 

7 

6*26 


Yermcebcshlek - 

B. 0 34 

2 

If 

3 

4 

13 

70*3 

12 

5*30 

Tuscany 

Zccchino or sequin 

B. 1 

3 

** 

2 10 

14 

536 

9 

5*83 


Rusuone of the kingdom of Etruria - 

B. 1 31 

G 

17j 

7 

7 

13 

IG1* . 

28 

5 93 

United States* Eagle (A and 1 in proportion ) - 1 

W. 0 oj 

11 

6 

11 

4 

8 

246* 1 

43 

6-66 

Venice 

Zecchino or sequin ($ and 5 in pro- 











portion) - 

B. 1 31 

2 

G 

2 

10 

10 

53*6 

9 

5*83 

W 1 RTEM BERG 

Carolin - - - 

W. 3 2 

6 

H 

5 

4 

0 

113*7 

20 

1 47 


Ducat - - - - 

B. 1 2 

2 

5 

2 

8 

12 

5P9 

9 

2* 22 


Ducat (double and $ ducat in pro- 











poition) - 

B. 1 2 

2 

H 

2 

9 

8 

52- G 

9 

3-71 

PAST INDIES. 











Mohur of 1770 - 

B. 1 24 

7 

221 

8 

11 

15 

186*8 

33 

0*72 


Mohur, Half (1787), ($ in proportion) 

B. 1 21 

3 

23| 

4 

1G 

10 

94* 

1G 

7-64 


Mohur Sicca of Bengal 

B. 1 3§ 

7 

23 

8 

15 

0 

189*8 

30 

1*04 


Mohur of the Dutch East India 7 

W. 3 3X 

10 

2 

8 

8 

0 

183*4 

32 

5*50 


Company ( 1783) - - 3 










Mohur, Half Ditto (1801) - 

\V. 3 11 

5 


4 

18 

18 

96-2 

17 

0*30 


Rupee, Bombay (1818) 

B. 0 Of 

7 

11 

7 

11 

13 

164-7 

29 

1-78 


Rupee of Madras (1818) 

Stand. 

7 

12 

7 

12 

0 

165* 

ft) 

2-42 


Pagoda, star - 

W. 3 0 

2 

if 

1 

21 

11 

41 8 

7 

4-77 


No. VII. Silver Coins ok different Countries. — A Table containing the Assays, Weights, and 
Values of the principal Silver Coins of all Countries, computed at the Rate of 5s. 2d. per Ounce 
Standard, from Assays made both at the London and Paris Mints. 


COINS. 

Assay. 

Weight. 

Standard 

Weight. 

Contents 
in Pure 
Silver. 

' Value m 
Steeling. 





1 Oz. drvt. 

Drvt. gr. 

Drvt. 

■ #f r - 

mi. 

Orainir. 

». 

d. 

Austria 

Rixdollar of Francis 11. (1800) 

- 

W. 1 5 

1 lH 

1 

1G 

0 

4 

355 5 

4 

1*64 


Rixdollar of the kingdom of Hungary 

W. 1 2 

18 

1 

16 

6 

1 

360-9 

4 

2-39 


Half rixdollar. or florin, Convention 

- 

W. 1 3 

! 9 

0$ 

8 

2 

1 

179-6 

2 

1*07 


Copftsuck, or 20 creutzer piece* 

- 

W. 4 3 

4 

64 

2 

1G 

3 

59-4 

0 

8-29 


17 Creutzer piece - 

. 

- 

W. 4 8 

4 

0 

2 

9 

18 

53-5 

0 

7*47 


Halbc copf, or 10 creutzer piece 

- 

W. 5 f> 

2 

11 

1 

7 

1 

28-8 

0 

401 

Baden 

Rixdollar 

. 

- 

W. 1 4 

18 

2 

16 

3 

l 

358- 1 

4 

2* 

Bavaria 

lti4k>Har of 1800 (4 in proportion) 

- 

W. 1 4* 

17 

12 

15 

13 

13 

345-6 

4 

0-25 


Copftsuck 

- 

- 

W. 4 3 

A 

6$ 

2 

1G 

3 

59-4 

0 

8-29 

Bern 

Patagon or crown (4 in proportion) 

- 

W. 0 7 

18 

22 

18 

7 

14 

406-7 

4 

8*79 


Piece of 10 batzen 

- 

- 

W. 1 2 

5 

3 

4 

14 

17 

102-5 

1 

2*31 

Bremen 

Piece of 48 grotes 

- 

- 

W. 2 2 

11 

0 

8 

22 

1 

198* 

2 

3*64 

Brunmwickt- 

Rixdollar, Convention 


- 

W. 1 3 

18 

1 

1G 

4 

4 

359*2 

4 

2*15 


Half rixdollar 

- 

- 

W. 1 3 

9 

04 

8 

2 

2 

179-6 

2 

107 


Gulden, or piece of S, fine, of 17G4 

- 

B. 0 10 

8 

io| 

9 

1 

1 

2008 

2 

4*03 


Gulden, common, ot 1764 

- 

_ 

W. 1 2 

9 

0 

8 

2 

10 

180- 

2 

1*13 


Gulden, ditto, of 1795 

- 

- 

W. 2 2 

11 

14 

8 

23 

7 

1991 

2 

3*80 


Half gulden, or piece of 4 , 

of 1764 

- 

W. I 2 

4 

12 

4 

1 

ft 

90- 

1 

0-56 

Denmark 

Ryksdaler, specie, of 1798 

- 


W. 0 13 

18 

14 

17 

11 

17 

388*4 

4 

6*23 


New piece of 4 marks 

_ 


W\ 0 12 

12 

9 

11 

16 

14 

259 8 

3 

0-27 


Half ryksdaler 

- 


W. 0 13 

9 

7 

8 

17 

8 

194-2 

2 

3 11 


Mark, specie, or 4 ryksdaler 


W. 3 1 

4 

0 

. 2 

21 

12 

64*4 

0 

7 59 


Rixdollar, specie, of Sleswjg ami llol- 











stein (pieces of i and 4 in prop.) 

- 

W. 0 12 

18 

13 

17 12 

6 

389 4 

4 

6-37 


Piece of 24 skillings 

- 

- 

W. 4 7 

5 

24 

a 

2 

10 

G8-9 

0 

9*62 

England 

Crown (old) 

- 

- 

Stand. 

19 

84 

19 

8 

10 

429*7 

5 

0* 


Half-crown 

_ 

. 

Stand. 

9 164 

9 

16 

5 

214-8 

2 

6* 


Shilling 

- 

- 

Stand. 

3 

21 

3 21 

0 

85-9 

1 

0* 


Sixpence 

- 

- 

Stand. 

1 

224 

1 

22 

10 

42-9 

0 

6* 


Crown (new) 

- 

- 

Stand. 

18 

4* 

18 

4 

7 

403-6 

4 

8*36 


Half-crown 

- 

. 

Stand. 

9 

2 

9 

2 

4 

201*8 

2 

4*18 


Shilling ♦ 

- 

- 

Stand. 

3 

154 

3 

15 

6 

80-7 

0 

11*27 


Sixpence 

_ 

_ 

Stand. 

1 

19f 

1 

19 

14 

40-£ 

0 

5*63 

France 

Ecu of G livres 

- 

_ 

W. 0 7 

18 

18 

18 

7 

16 

4a3*i 

4 

8*28 


Demi ecu 

- 

_ 

W. 0 7 

9 

9 

9 

1 

18 

201*5 

2 

4*13 


Piece of 24 sous (divisions in prop.) 

_ 

W. 0 7 

3 

20 

3 

16 

19 

83*4 

0 

11*64 


Piece of 30 sous (4 in proportion) 

- 

W. 3 8 

6 

12 

4 

12 

4 

100*2 

1 

1-99 


Piece of 5 francs 

- 

- 

W. 0 7 

16 

1 

15 

12 

4 

344*9 

4 

0*16 


Piece of 2 francs 

- 

- 

W. 0 7 

G 

11 

G 

6 

2 

138*8 

1 

7*38 


Franc 

- 

- 

W. 0 7 

3 

H 

3 

3 

I 

69*4 

0 

9 69 


Demi franc 

- 

- 

W. 0 8$ 

1 

15 

4 

13 

6 

34*7 

0 

4*84 

Frankfort t 













Geneva 

Patagon 

_ 

- 

W. 1 0 

17 

9 

15 

19 

8 

361* 

4 

103 


Piece of 15 sous of 1794 

- 

- 

W. 2 6 

2 

1* 

1 

15 

1 

36*1 

0 

5*04 


• This value of the Atne^kan eagle is taken from average assays of the coins of twelve years, 
t “ By one of the articles of the Zollverein, or Customs-union of Germany, it was stipulated that the 
settlements for the duties should be made either in Prussian dollars or in florins, at the rate of 7 florins 
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COINS. 

Afsay. 

Weight. 

Standard 

Weight. 

Contents 
in Pure 
Silver. 

Value in 
Sterling. 

... 




Os. drvt. 

Dwt. gr. 

Drvt 

K r 

mi. 

djratnt. 

(. 

d. 



Scudo, of 8 lire, of 179G ($, $, &c. 

in 













proportion) 

_ 

w. 0 

8 

21 

9 

20 

14 

10 

457 4 

5 

3-87 



Scudo of the Ligurian Republic 

_ 

w. 0 

9* 

21 

9 

20 

11 

2 

454 3 

5 

3 43 

Hamburg 

_ 

Rixdollar, specie - 

- 

w. 0 

10 

18 

18 

17 

21 

12 

397 5 

4 

7-49 



Double mark, or 32 schilling piece 













(single in proportion) 

- 

W. 2 

3 

11 

18 

9 

11 

8 

210-3 

2 

5-3G 



Piece of 8 schillings 

- 

W. 3 

12 

3 

H 

2 

6 

4 

50*1 

0 

6 99 



Piece of 4 schillings 

. 

W. 4 

6 

2 

2 

1 

6 

12 

28-3 

0 

3-95 

Hanover 

_ 

Rixdollar, Constitution 

. 

W. 0 

9 

18 

19 

18 

0 

14 

400-3 

4 

7-89 



Florin, or piece of 5. fine 

. 

B. 0 

1G 

8 

10 

9 

0 

10 

200-3 

2 

3 96 



Half florin, or piece of i, ditto 

- 

B. 0 

16 

4 

4 

4 

11 

4 

99-2 

1 

1 -85 



Quarter, or piece of G good groschen, 













ditto - 

_ 

B. 0 

IG 

2 

1 

2 

4 

10 

48*6 

0 

G-78 



Florin, or piece of f, base 

_ 

W. 2 

1 

11 

Of 

8 

23 

15 

199-6 

2 

3-87 

Hkhse Cassel 

Rixdollar, Convention 

_ 

w. 1 

6 

18 

1 

15 

22 

6 

353- 

4 

1-39 



Florin, or piece of 4 ($ in proportion) 

w. 1 

6 

9 

H 

7 23 

3 

1768 

2 

0-G8 



Thaler of) 789 

. 

w. 0 10$ 

12 

74 

11 

17 

5 

259 7 

3 

0-2G 



Ecu, Convention (1815) 

- 

w. 1 

6 

17 

23| 

15 

21 

2 

349 3 

4 

0-77 



Bon gros 

- 

W. G 

14 

1 

4 

0 

11 

5 

10-3 

0 

1 43 

Holland 


Ducatoon 

- 

B. 0 

3 

20 

22 

21 

4 

15 

4716 

5 

5 85 



Piece of 3 florins 

_ 

VV. 0 

2 

20 

7 

20 

2 

12 

446-4 

5 

2-33 



Rixdollar (the assay varies) 

_ 

W. 0 

IG 

18 

G 

16 

20 

8 

375-9 

4 

4 -99 



Half rixdollar 

_ 

W. 0 

](> 

9 

0 

8 

8 

8 

185-4 

2 

1-88 



Florin or guilder Q in proportion) 

„ 

w. 0 

4$ 

6 

18 

6 

14 

14 

146-8 

1 

8-49 



12 Stiver piece 

• 

w. 0 

iei 

4 

12 

4 

3 

18 

924 

1 

0-90 



Florin of Batavia - 

_ 

w. 0 

54 

r» 

13 

G 

9 

2 

141-0 

1 

777 



Rixdollar, or 50 stiver piece - 

- 

w. 0 

5l 

17 

0 

Hi 

13 

18 

367*9 

4 

3*37 

Luhec 

_ 

Rixdollar, specie 

.. 

w. 0 

13 

18 

8 

17 

15 

1‘2 

391-9 

4 

6-7*2 



Double mark 

_ 

W. 2 

3 

11 

18 

9 

11 

8 

210-3 

2 

5*36 



Mark - 

_ 

W. 2 

3 

5 

21 

4 

17 

14 

105-1 

1 

2-G7 

Lucca 

_ 

Scudo - 

. 

W. 0 

3 

17 

0 

IG 

18 

10 

372-3 

4 

3-98 



Barbone - 

_ 

W. 3 

3 

1 

204 

1 

7 

14 

29 3 

0 

4-09 

Malta 

_ 

Ounce of 30 tari of Emmanuel Pinto - 

W. 2 

5 

19 

1* 

15 

4 

14 

337*4 

3 

1111 



‘2 Tari piece 

_ 

W. 2 

19 

1 

2 

0 

19 

2 

17-7 

0 

241 

Milan 

_ 

Scudo of G lire ($ in proportion) 

- 

w. 0 

7 

14 20? 

14 

9 

10 

319 6 

3 

8*62 



Lira, new 

_ 

\V. 4 

10 

4 

0 

2 

9 

0 

52'8 

0 

7'37 



Lira, old - 

_ 

w. 0 

3 

2 

10 

2 

9 

4 

52-9 

0 

7-38 



Scudo of the Cisalpine Republic 

- 

w. 0 

7 

14 211 

14 

10 

4 

320-2 

3 

8 71 



Piece of 30 soldi of ditto 

_ 

\V. 2 

18 

4 

17 

3 

11 

8 

772 

0 

10-78 

Modena 

- 

Scudo of 15 lire, 1739 (double, &c. 

in 













proportion) 

- 

VV. 0 

14 

18 124 

17 

8 

9 

385-2 

4 

5-78 



Scudo of 5 lire, of 1782 

_ 

w. 0 

3 

5 

19 

5 

17 

2 

I2G-8 

I 

5 70 



Scudo of 1796 

_ 

W. 3 

3 

18 

If 

12 

22 12 

287-4 

3 

413 

Naples 

- 

Ducat, new ($ in proportion) 

- 

VV. 1 

0 

14 

15* 

13 

7 

8 

295 4 

3 

5-24 



Piece of 12 Carlin! of 1791 


VV. ] 

0 

17 

15 

IG 

0 

18 

356- 

4 

1 -71 



Ditto of 1790 

. 

VV. 1 

2 

17 

IG? 

15 

22 

12 

353-9 

4 

1-41 



Ditto of 1805 ($ in proportion) 

- 

VV. 1 

2 

17 

ihJ 

15 

23 

18 

355-2 

4 

160 



Ditto of 10 Carlini (1818) 

_ 

VV. 1 

2 

14 

18 

13 

7 

0 

295- 1 

3 

5-20 

Netherlands 

Crown ($, &c. in proportion) 

- 

w. 0 

14 

19 

0 

17 

19 

4 

395-2 

4 

7-18 



6 Stiver piece 

- 

VV. G 

3 

3 

4 


9 

18 

31-3 

0 

4-37 



Florin ot iHlG 

_ 

w. 0 

7$ 

6 

22 

G 

16 

6 

J48-4 

1 

8-72 



Half florin (with divisions in prop.) 

- 

VV. 4 

Hi 

5 

11 

3 

9 

2 

75- 

0 

10-46 


for four Prussian dollars. There were, howcver.no florins in existence exactly of this value ; but as the 
nearest approach to it was a valuation called the 21 guldenfuss, or florin-foot, these Zollverein florins 
were nominally reckoned to be in this rate, though the difference amounts to more than 2 per cent. 

“ The term 24 guldenfuss implies that the mark weight of fine silver is rated at 24 gulden or florins. 
It was formed by giving to the coins minted or valued in 20 guldenfuss an increased value of one-filth, 
as rating the 20 kreutzer piece at 24 kreutzers. At GOrf. per ounce standard, the value of this maark 
of fine silver is worth 40s. 7$<* 1 sterling, from which the value of the different German monetary integers 
is readily obtained ; as reckoning 27f marks banco or 34 marks current of Hamburg, 14 dollars of Prussia, 
2 1^ florins of South Germany, 20 florins of Austria, and also GO lire Austriache of Lombardy, to be of this 
amount. 

“ In order, therefore, to prevent the loss or inconvenience which would attend their adhering to this 
mode of valuation, a money convention was entered into on the 25th of August, 1837, among the fltates 
forming the union, by which it was agreed upon that a new basis of valuation should be adopted for their 
coins, under the term of Siiddeutscher Wahrung, or South German valuation, at the rate of 24$ gulden 
or florins from the mark’s weight of fine silver. 

** Bavaria, Wirtembcrg, Baden, and Saxony have since issued their coins at this rate, and the other 
states of the confederation are doing or preparing to do the same. Among them Frankfort, in 1840, 
began the mintage of coins of this value ; and by a regulation of the Chamber of Commerce of this free 
city, all the rates of exchange, as well as the values of bullion and foreign coins, were ordered to be ex- 
pressed in this Siiddeutscher Wiihruug from the beginning of this present year (1843). One of these 
new and very exactly-minted florins was assayed by .Messrs. Johnson and Cock, of Hatton Garden, who 
reported it to be, full weight, 6dwts. 19$ grains, worse 6dwts., gold under 2 grains; from which the 
value, at GOrf. per ounce standard, is very exactly 19$rf. sterling, making the par of exchange with 
London 120| florins in S. D. W. for 101. sterling. 

“ I have been thus particular in these explanations, partly because several persons imagine that the 
late 'alteration in the rate of exchange with Frankfort was made in compliance with the wishes, or to 
suit the convenience, of one or more of our leading houses in exchange negotiations, but more particu- 
larly because it is maintained by many that the valuation of this rate is not merely nominally, but Toally, 
In 24 guldenfuss. This is a point of no small importance to the commercial world, for had it been so, tne 

E ar of exchange with London would have been only 118 florins for 101. sterling, and the difference 
etween this and the present price of sight bills on Frankfort would have exceeded 2$ per cent. ; a va- 
riation which every practical cambist well knows could not exist, except ujuier very extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, and witn nearly corresponding differences in the other rates of exchange: neither of which 
causes is now in operation/’ — (Letter qf William Tate , Esq., cambist to the Times.) 

X 4 
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COINS. 

Assay. 

WeiKht. 

Standard 

Weight. 

Contents 
in Pure 
Silver. 

Value In 
Sterling. 


O*. dnrf. 

Dnrt. nrr. 

Dnrf.gr. mi. 

Grain*' 

1 . d. 

Parma - Ducat of 17*4 - 

W. 0 9 

Hi 11 

15 18 18 

350 6 

4 0-95 

Ducat of 1 71XJ ($ in proportion) 

W. 0 M 

16 12# 

16 a 18 

357*9 

4 1-97 

Piece of 3 lire - 

W. 1 4 

4 14 

4 2 2 

9>7 

1 0 66 

' Piedmont - Scudo. 1755 (*, Ac. in proportion) 

W. 0 M 

22 14 

22 0 10 

488-9 

5 8-26 

i Scudo, 1770 ($ and + in proportion) - 

W. 0 5 

22 14 

22 1 16 

490- 

5 8-42 

. Piece of 2 lire (1714) 

w. 0 44 


7 16 13 

170-8 

1 11-85 

j 5 Franc piece ( 1 HOI ) 

W. 0 8 

15 11 12 

343 7 

3 11 99 

Poland - Rixdollar, ol<l - 

W. 1 2 

18 1 

16 6 0 

360-8 

4 2-38 

Rixdollar, new (1794) 

W. 2 17 

15 104 

11 11 6 

254-3 

2 11-51 

i Florin, or gulden - 

W. 4 2 

6 0 

3 18 16 

84- 

0 11*72 

1 Portugal - New crusado (1090) 

W. 0 4 

11 0 

10 19 0 

239 2 

2 9-40 

Ditto (1718) 

W. 0 <U 

9 8 

9 1 0 

200-2 

2 3-95 

Ditto (1795) 

VV. 0 7 

9 9 

9 1 18 

201*6 

2 415 

Doze vintems, or piece of 240 rees 
(1799) - 

W. 0 7 

4 1G 

4 12 10 

100-4 

1 201 

Testoon (1799) - 

W. 0 7 

2 04 

1 22 18 

43-4 

0 -6 06 

New crusado (1809) 

W. 0 4 

9 3 

8 23 0 

198-2 

a 4-67 

Seis vintems, or piece of 120 rees 
(1802) - 

W. 0 9 

2 44 

2 2 8 

46-6 

0 6-50 

Testoon (1802) - 

W. 0 9 

2 0 

1 22 0 

425 

0 593 

Tres vintems, or piece of GO rees ( 1 802) 

W. 0 9 

1 24 

1 1 4 

23-3 

0 3-25 

Half testoon (1802) 

W. 0 9 

0 23 

0 22 0 

20 4 

0 2-84 

Portuguese 7 Piece of 8 macutes, of Portuguese 
Colonies* 3 Africa - 

W. 0 9 

7 12 

7 4 14 

1 W 8 

1 10-31 

Ditto of f> ditto - 

W. 0 u 

5 13 

5 7 12 

118- 

0 4 47 

Ditto of 4 ditto - 

W. 0 9 

3 16 

3 12 8 

781 

1 10 90 

Prussia - ^Rixdollar, Prussian currency, (J in 

proportion) - 

W. 2 5 

14 64 

11 9 0 

252-6 

2 11-27 

Rixdollar, Convention 

W. 1 3 

18 1 

16 4 2 

359- 

4 2 13 

Florin, or piece of § 

W. 2 3 

11 2 

8 22 8 

198 4 

2 3 70 

Florin of Silesia - 

W. 2 2 

9 11 

7 16 0 

170-3 

1 11-78 

Drittel, or piece of 8 good groschen - 

W. 3 3 

5 8 f 

3 20 4 

85-3 

0 11-91 

Piece of 6 groschen 

W. 2 8 

3 14 

2 19 6 

62-3 

0 8T»9 

Rome - Scudo, or crown (coined since* 1753) - 

W. 0 4 

17 1 

16 17 13 

3715 

4 3-87 

Mezzo scudo, or half-crown - 

W. 0 4 

8 124 

8 8 16 

185-7 

2 1 93 

Testone (1785) 

W. 0 5 

5 a 

4 23 4 

110-3 

1 3-40 

Paolo (1785) 

W. 0 4 

1 17 

1 16 4 

. 37-2 

0 519 

Grosso, or half Paqlo (1785) 

W. 0 5 

0 204 

0 20 0 

18-5 

0 2 58 

Scudo of the Roman Republic (1799) 

W. 0 6 

17 1 

16 13 18 

368- 1 

4 3-40 

Russia - Rouble of Peter the Great - 

W. 2 7 

18 1 

14 1 8 

3121 

3 7-58 

Ditto of Catherine I. (1725) 

W. 2 44 

17 11 

13 23 0 

309-9 

3 727 

Ditto of Peter 11. (1727) 

W. 2 12 

18 5f 

13 23 4 

310- 

3 7-28 

Ditto of Anne (1734) 

W. 1 11 

16 144 

14 6 16 

317 2 

3 8-29 

Ditto of Elizabeth (1750) - 

W. 1 7 

16 12 

14 11 16 

321-8 

3 81)3 

Ditto of Peter 111. (17G2) - 

W. 2 2 

15 10 

12 12 0 

277 5 

3 275 

Ditto of Catherine 11. (1780) 

W. 2 4 

15 1 2 

12 10 6 

275-9 

3 2 52 

Ditto of Alexander 

W. 0 10 

13 12 

12 12 12 

278 1 

3 283 

N. D. It was ordered by a ukase, dated the 
lat of July, 1839, that this coin should be the 
standard of value in Russia. It is divided into 
100 copecks ; and the other silver coins are of the 
value of 75, 60, *5, and 10 copecks each. This 
same ukase enacts, that 1 silver rouble shall 
henceforth be equal to 3^ old paper roubles. 

Sardinia - Scudo, or crown ( J and $ in prop. ) 

W. 0 7 

15 24 

14 IS 0 

324-7 

3 934 

Saxony - Rixdollar, Convention (£ and $ in 

proportion) - 

W. 1 3 

18 0 

16 3 4 

358*2 

4 2-01 

Piece of 16 groschen of Leipsic 
Rixdollar current of Saxe Gotha 

W. 2 2 

9 94 

7 14 16 

169-1 

1 11*61 

W. 4 44 

18 1 

114 2 

248 1 

2 1064 

1 Thaler of 1804 - 

W. 4 11 

3 11 

2 0 19 

45-3 

0 6-32 

Ditto of 1808 - 

\V. 4 114 

3 54 

1 21 8 

42-1 

0 6-87 

« Ditto of Jerome Bonaparte of 1809 

W. 5 4 

3 17 

1 23 6 

43 7 

0 610 

Sicily - Scudo (4 in proportion) 

W. 1 4 

17 14 

15 16 6 

348-2 

« 0-62 

Piece ot 40 grains - 

W. 1 2 

5 21 

5 7 2 

1175 

1 4-40 

Spain - f Dollar, of late coinage 

W. 0 8 

17 8 

16 17 0 

370-9 

4 3-79 

Half dollar, ditto --- 

W. 0 8 

8 16 

8 8 10 

185-4 

2 1*88 

Mexican peceta (1774) 

Real of Mexican plate (1775) 

Peceta provincial of 2 reals of new 
plate (1775) - 

W. 0 8 

4 74 

4 3 16 

92-3 

1 0 88 

W. 0 8 

2 3# 

2 1 20 

461 

0 6'43 

w. 1 94 

3 18 

3 6 0 

72-2 

0 10-08 

Real of new plate (1795) 

Sweden - Rixdollar (1762) - 

W. I 9j 
W. 0 12 

1 21 

18 20 

1 15 0 
17 19 10 

361 

395-5 

0 5 04 

4 7 22 

Rixdollar of late coinage 

W. 0 14| 

1 18 17 

17 12 0 

388-5 

4 628 

Switzerland Kcu of 40 batzen of Lucerne (1796) - 

W. 0 5 

19 0 

18 13 14 

412-3 

4 9-67 

Half ditto - 

W. 1 2 

9 20 

8 20 12 

196-7 

2 3-46 

Florin, or piece of 40 schillings of Lu- 
cerne (1793) - 

W. 1 5 

4 22 

4 8 14 

968 

1 1*51 

Ecu of 40 batzen of the Helvetic Re- 
public, 1798 (4 in proportion) 

W. 0 6 

18 23 

18 10 14 

409-5 

4 918 

Ecu of 4 franken - 

W. 0 7 

18 23 

18 8 12 

4076 

4 918 

Turkey - Piastre of SqRm of 1801 

W. 5 6 

8 6 

4 7 8 

95-7 

1 1-36 

Piastre of Crlm Tartary (1778) 

W- 6 U 

10 6 

4 2 4 

90-9 

1 069 

Piastre of Tunis (1787) 

* Piastre (1818) - 

W. 6 61 
W. 5 14 

10 0 

6 64 

4 8 6 
3 1 4 

96 5 
67'7 

1 1*47 

0 9-45 

Tuscany - Piece of 10 Paoli of the kingdom of 
Etruria (1801) - 

W. 0 4 

17 134 

17 5 18 

382 9 

4 0-46 


* 

* The Prusaian^oins, having been debased at different periods, vary in their reports. 

T This Is the coin which is universally circulated under the name of the Spanisn dollar. 
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COINS. 

Assajr. 

Weight. 

Standard 

Weight. 

Contents 
in Pure 
Silver. 

Value in 
Sterling. 


Os. drvt. 

Drvt. gr. 

17 12 

Drvt. gr 

mi. 

Grains. 

M* 

d. 

Scudo Pisa of ditto (1803) - 

W. 0 2 

17 8 

4 

385 0 

4 

5-76 

Piece of 10 lire ditto (1803) - 

B. 0 7 

25 6 

26 1 

12 

578-7 

6 

8*80 

Lira (1803) 

B. 0 7 

2 8 

2 9 

16 

53-4 

0 

745 

United States * Dollar, 1795 (}, &c. in proportion) - 

W. 0 6 } 

17 8 

16 19 

16 

373-5 

4 

4*15 

Dollar (1798) - 

W. 0 7 

17 104 

16 21 

6 

374-9 

4 

4-35 

Dollar (1802) - 

W. 0 10 * 

17 10 

16 14 

0 

368-3 

4 

3-42 

Dollar, an average of 8 years 

Dime, or one-tenth dollar - 

W. 0 8 } 

17 8 

16 16 

0 

370 1 

4 

368 

W. 0 4 

1 19* 

1 18 

14 

39-5 

0 

5-71 

Half dime - - - 

W. 0 7 

0 2 l| 

0 21 

0 

19-5 

0 

2*72 

Venice - Piece of 2 lire, or 24 creutzcrs (1800) - 

Ditto of 2 lire, called moneta provin- 

W. 8 4} 

5 19} 

1 12 

2 

33-4 

0 

4-66 

ciale (1808) ... 

W. 8 3 

5 13} 

5 6 } 

1 11 

8 

32 8 

0 

4-58 

Ditto of 2 lire, 1802 (} and } in prop.) 

W. 8 4 

1 8 

19 

30-5 

0 

4-25 

Wirtemberg Kixdollar, specie - 

\V. 1 3 

is r 

16 14 

2 

359*1 

4 

214 

Copfstuck - 

EAST INDIES. 

Rupee Sicca, coined by the East India 
Company at Calcutta 

Company’s or Standard 

W. ^ 2 

4 16} 

2 16 

12 

59 8 

0 

8*35 

B. 0 13 

7 11 } 

7 22 

0 

175-8 

2 

0-54 

Stand. 


_ 

_ 

165- 

1 

1111 

Calcutta (1818) 

Stand. 

8 0 

8 0 

0 

175*9 

2 

0-56 

Bombay, new, or Surat (1818) - 

W. 0 0 * 

7 11 

7 10 

4 

164-7 

1 

1101 

Fanam, Cananore - 

W. 0 it 

1 Ilf 

1 11 

10 

32-9 

0 

4-5 

Bombay, old 

B. 0 13 

1 111 

1 13 

16 

35- 

0 

4-88 

Pondicherry - 

B. 0 5$ 

1 of 

1 1 

2 

22-8 

0 

3*18 

Ditto, double 

W. 0 3 

1 1 8f 

1 18 

2 

39* 

0 

5-4 4 

Gulden of the Dutch E. I. Co. (1820) 

W. 0 7$ 

G 22 

6 16 

6 

148-4 

1 

8 72 


The sterling value of the foreign coins, in the foregoing tables, has been computed from the assays as 
follows : — Let it bo required to assign the value, in sterling, of a French double Louis d*or coined since 
1786, the assay master’s report being as follows : — “ Weight, 9 dwts. 20 grs. ; assay W. U grs.,” that is, 
0 car. 1 ^ grs. worse than the English standard. We proceed as under : — 

From 22 car. 0 gr. the fineness of English standard gold, * T . owl 01 01 

2 nke 0 car. I* gr. ’ j There regains 21 car. 2 * gr. 

Then, as 22 car. : 21 car. 2 } grs. ; l 9 dwts. 20 grs. : Odwts. 16 grs., the standard gold contained in the Louis 
d or ; and hence, as 1 oz. : 3/. 17s. 10 }d. : ; 9 dwts. 16 grs. : 1/. 17s. 7 id., the value of the Louis in sterling 
money, and so for any of th^other coins. 

Ancient Coins. — We subjoin, for the convenience of such of our readers as may at any time have 
occasion to consult works in which reference is made to ancient coins, the following tables of those that 
were principally current among the Jews, Greeks, and Romans. They were calculated by Dr. Arbuthnot 
(Tables of Ancient Coins, Weights , Ac. 4to ed. Lond. 1754), and do not differ materially from the tables 
of I aucton, whose Mt.trologie (4to. Paris, 1780) is the most complete and elaborate work that has ever 
been published with respect to ancient monies, weights, and measures. At the same time we confess 
we should not be disposed to place much reliance on these tables, and we have elsewhere stated our 
reasons fyr holding this opinion ( Encyc . Britannic a , art. Money.) 

Jewish Coins. 

Names and Proportions. Value in Sterling. 

Jt' s. d. 


Gcrah 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 

0 


10 

Bckah 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 

1 

life 

20 

2 

Shekel 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 

2 

4 

1,200 

120 

50 

Maneh 7 

Mina Hebraica 3 

- 


- 

- 

5 

14 

Of 

60,000 1 

1 6,000 ; 

l 3,000 1 

60 j Talent 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

342 

3 

9 


Solidus aureus, or scxtula, worth 
Siclus aureus, worth 
A ta^nt of gold, worth 

Lepton 


Grecian Coins. 


0 12 0 } 

1 16 A. 
5,475 0 

s. d. grs • 
0 0 0$8 


7 

14 

Chalcus - 

2 | Dichalcus .... 

28 


2 

Hgt 

niobolum .... 

56 

8 

4 

2 

Obc 

lus - 

112 

1G 

8 

4 

2 

Diobolum ... 

224 

32 

16 

8 

4 

2 

Tetrobolum 

336 

48 

24 

12 

6 

3 

1 } 

Drachma - 

662 

96 

48 

24 

12 

6 

3 

2 

Dldrachma - 

1,324 

112 , 

96 

48 

24 

12 

6 

4 

2 I Tctr4fcchma 

1,660 

384 

120 

60 

30 

15 

JJL 

5 

2 } J 1 } | Pentadrachma 


0 0 . 

0 0 

0 0 * 
0 1 

0 2 s} 

0 5 og 

0 7 3 

1 3 2 

2 7 0 

3 2 3 


* The American dollars, and Inferior silver pieces of late coinage, vary in fineness from W. 1 dwts. to 
W. 9} dwts. 
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COIR.— COLONIES. 


Of the foregoing Grecian coins, the drachma and diilrachma were of silver ; the rest, for the most pprt, 
of brass. 

VThe drachma is here, with the generality of authors, supposed equal to the denarius : though there is 
reason to believe that the drachma was somewhat the weightier. 

Value In Sterling. 

£ s. d 

The Grecian gold coin was the stater aureus, weighing 2 Attic drachms, or half of the 7 n ir 
stater argenteus ; and exchanging usually for 2.5 Attic drachmas of silver - -3 u 1 * 

But according to our proportion of gold to silver it was worth - - - 1 0 9 

There were likewise the stater Cyzicenus, exchanging for 28 Attic drachmas, or - 0181 . 

The stater Philippicus. and stater Alexandrinus, were of the same value. 

Stater Daricus, according to Josephus, worth 50 Attic drachmas, or - - ] 12 3 $ 

Stater Crcesius, of the same value. 


Value and Proportion op thb Roman Coins. 

Sterling. 


Teruncius 

- 

- - 

- 

- 

- 

■ - 

s. 

0 

d. 

0 

frrs. 

2 

Sembella 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 

0 


4 

2 

Libclla 

As 

} ■ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 

0 

3 Tff 

10 

5 

H 

Sestertius 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 

1 

3 * 

20 

10 

5 

2 

Quinarius 7 
VictoriatusJ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 

3 


40 

1 20 

10 

4 | 2 | Denarius 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 

7 

3 


The Roman gold coin, or aureus, weighed generally double the denarius ; its value, ac- 7 . . 

cording to the proportion of gold to silver, mentioned by Pliny, was - - -3 1 4 

According to the proportion that now obtains amongst us - - 1 0 9 

According to the decuple proportion mentioned by Livy and Julius Pollux - - 0 12 11 

According to the proportion mentioned by Tacitus, by which the aureus exchanged for 7 n ir 1 » 

25 denarii, its value - - - - - - - -J u 10 


COIR, a species of yarn manufactured out of the husk of cocoa nuts. The husks 
being steeped in water, the dry dusty substance mixed with 4he fibres is separated. 
These are afterwards spun into yarn, and manufactured into cordage, that is deemed by 
some superior to that made of hemp. 'Hie goodness of coir depends on the fineness of 
the filaments, and on their being of a bright yellow colour. About 3,000,000 lbs. weight 
are annually exported from Ceylon, principally to Calcutta, and other ports in the East 
Indies. It is also prepared in the Maidive Islands, and many other places ; and is very 
extensively used throughout the Kast. — ( Bertolucci's Ceylon; Bell's Commerce of 
Bengal, $*c. ) 

COLOC YNTIIIS, COLOQUINTIDA, or BITTER CUCUMBER (Ger. 
Koloquinten ; Du. Bitter-appelen ; Fr. Coloquintes ; It. Coloquintida ; Sp. Coloq u i ?i t i do $ ; 
Arab, and Pcrs. Hnnzil ), the produce of an annual plant ( Cncmnis colocynthis Lin.) 
growing in Turkey, Nubia, India, and other places, much resembling the cucumber in 
herbage. When ripe, the fruit is peeled and dried in a stove ; and in this state is 
brought to England. It is inodorous, but lias an extremely nauseous taste. It 
is an exceedingly powerful drastic cathartic. When it is larger than a St. Michael’s 
orange, and has black acute pointed ends, it is not good. — (Ainslie's Materia Indian . ) 

COLONIES. — COLONY TRADK. — Colonies are establishments founded on 
fq^PIgn countries by individuals who either voluntarily emigrate from, or are forcibly 
sent abroad by, their mother country. The colony trade is the trade carried on between 
colonies and their parent states. 

I. Establishment of Colonies. 

II. Influence of the Monopoly of the Colony Trade. 

III. Magnitude, Population, Trade, &c. of British Colonies. — Disposal of 
Land in the Colonies, &c. 

*IV. Regulations under which the Colony Trade is conducted. 

Y. Foreign Colonies. 


I. Establishment of Colonies. 

( 1 . ) Greek Colonies. — Various motives have, in different countries and ages, led to 
the formation of colonies* The Greek colonies of antiquity seem to have been chiefly 


* Seneca has given, in a few words, a very xdear and accurate statement of the different motives that 
Induced the ancients to found colonies. Nee omnibus eadem causa relinquendi queerendique pair i am 
Juit. Alios excidia urbiutn suarum , hofmibus armis elapsos , in aliena, spoliatos suis , expulerunt : Alios 
domestica seditio submovit : Alios nimia superjluentis populi frequentia , ad exonerandas vires , cmisn : 
Alios pestilentia , aut frequens terrarum hiatus, out aliqua intoleranda infelicis soli ejecerunt : Quosdam 
far tilts ora:, et in mq)us laudatcc, fama corrupit ; Alios alia causa excivtt domibus suis." — (Consol, ad 
Helviam, c. 6.) 
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founded by citizens whom the violence and fury of contending factions forced to leave 
their native land ; but they .were sometimes formed for the purpose of relieving th^ 
mother country of a redundant population, and sometimes also for the purpose of extending 
the sphere of commercial transactions, or of providing for their security. The relations 
between the mother country and the colony depended, in a great measure, on the motives 
which led to the establishment of the latter. When a colony was founded by fugitives 
forcibly expelled from their ancient homes ; or when it was founded, as was frequently 
the case, by bodies of voluntary emigrants, who received no assistance from, and were in 
no respect controlled by, the parent state, it was from the first independent ; and even in 
those rarer cases in which the emigration was conducted under the superintendence of 
the parent city, and when the colony was protected by her power and influence, the 
dependence was, mostly, far from being absolute and complete. The great bulk of the 
Greek colonies were really independent states ; and though they commonly regarded the 
land of their forefathers with filial respect, though they yielded to its citizens the place 
of distinction at public games and religious solemnities, and were expected to assist them 
in time of war, they did so as allies only, on fair and equal terms, and never as subjects. 
Owing to the freedom of their institutions, and their superiority in the arts of civilised 
life to the native inhabitants of the countries among whom they were generally placed, 
these colonies rose, in a comparatively short period, to a high pitch of opulence and 
refinement ; and many among them, as Miletus and Ephesus in Asia Minor, Syracuse 
and Agrigentum in Sicily, and Tarentum and Locri in Italy, not only equalled, but 
greatly surpassed, their mother cities in wealth and power. 

(2.) Roman Colonies . — The Roman colonies were, for the most part, founded by and 
under the authority of government ; being intended to serve both as outlets for poor and 
discontented citizens, and as military stations, or garrisons, to secure the subjection of 
the conquered provinces over which they were scattered. The most intimate political 
union was always maintained between them and the mother city. Their internal govern- 
ment was modelled on that of Rome ; and, while their superior officers were mostly 
sent from the capital, they were made to contribute their full quota of troops and taxes, 
to assist ill carrying on* the contests in which the Republic was almost constantly 
engaged. 

(3.) Spanish Colonies . — The early colonies of most modern nations were founded by 
private adventurers, influenced either by the hope of gain, or by a desire to escape from 
religious persecution, without any wish to relieve the mother country of a surplus 
population, or to bridle subjugated provinces. On their first institution, therefore, the 
modern colonies approached, though with some essential variations, more nearly to the 
Grecian than the Roman model — but the period of their freedom was of very limited 
duration. They were very soon subjected to laws and regulations framed in the metro- 
polis, and calculated, as was to be supposed, rather to promote* its interests than those 
of the colony. At a somewhat later period the foundation of colonial establishments 
was eagerly patronised by most European governments, in the view of extending com- 
merce, and of enriching the mother country, by securing to her the exclusive possession 
of the market of distant countries; and where, from the thinness of the aboriginal 
population, or their inferiority in the arts of civilised life, the colonists were enabled 
to amass fortunes with comparative rapidity. 

The Spaniards who first resorted to America after its discovery, had no intention of 
settling in the country, or of colonising it. The idea that gold and silver alone con- 
stituted wealth was then universally prevalent ; and the bold and enterprising companions 
and followers of Columbus, instead of engaging in industrious undertakings, which they 
neither understood nor relished, sought only to enrich themselves by plundering the 
•feeble and defenceless natives of the gold and silver in their possession, and of the abun- 
dance of which the most exaggerated accounts were immediately spread throughout 
Europe. When new adventurers arrived on an unknown coast, their single inquiry was, 
whether it abounded in gold. If it did, tffty remained, for some time at least, in the 
country ; if not, they immediately set sail for some other quarter. Jluri rahida sit is a 
cultura Hispanos divcrtit y is the expressive statement of a contemporary writer (Petrus 
Marty rus, in the NovusOrhis of Grynaeus, p. 511.). The slow progress of the Spanish 
colonies, after their first discovery, must principally be ascribed to this cause. The gold 
and silver accumulated by the natives were very soon exhausted ; and the skill and 
energy of the successive swarms of adventurers, who continued to pour into the country, 
were principally directed to the unproductive and generally rvinous trade of mining. 
The few large fortunes that were made in this way, like the large prizes in a lottery, 
inflamed the cupidity of the multitude, and gave an appearance of credibility to the 
fabulous accounts of the excessive productiveness of#he mines. After the gambling 
spirit which had exclusively actuated the early adventurers had begun to subside, the 
colonists gradually betook themselves to agricultural and commercial pursuits : and the 
vast variety of valuable productions with which Mexico and the other Spanish colonies 
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abound, the extreme richness of the soil, and their advantageous situation, would, had 
J^iey been only tolerably well governed, have occasioned their rapid increase in wealth 
and civilisation. But a blind and intolerant despotism paralysed their energies, and 
fettered and retarded their progress. All the abuses and defects of the government of 
Old Spain were transferred to, and multiplied in, the colonies. The whole property of 
those vast regions was considered as vested in the crown of Spain ; and every law or 
regulation, whether of a local or general nature, affecting their government, emanated 
from the council of the Indies, in which it was supposed the king was always present. 
We cannot stop to describe the sort of regulations to which the colonists were subjected 
with any degree of minuteness ; but we may notice a few of them, to furnish the means 
of judging of their general spirit and probable effect. It was, for example, made a 
capital offence to carry on any intercourse with foreigners ; and the inhabitants of the 
different colonies were even forbidden any intercourse with each other, unless under the 
strictest and most vexatious regulations. There were several articles, such as flax, hemp, 
and wine, which they were not permitted to cultivate ; at the same time that the crown 
reserved to itself the monopoly of salt, tobacco, gunpowder, and some other less im- 
portant articles. The alcavala, and other oppressive imposts, which had proved 
destructive of industry in Old Spain, were rigorously levied as well on the exports as 
on the imports of the colonies. No situation of power or emolument could be filled 
except by a native of Old Spain. The Catholic religion was established, to the exclusion 
of every other ; and bishops, tithes, and the inquisition, followed in its train : while, in 
order still better to consolidate and strengthen the foundations of this monstrous des- 
potism, the government endeavoured to make the colonists insensible of their degradation, 
by proscribing every species of instruction, and watchfully opposing the introduction 
and progress of all useful knowledge ! 

Under such circumstances, we cannot be surprised that the Continental colonists, 
among whom the monopoly system was maintained in its greatest purity, should have 
languished for above two centuries in a state of sluggish inactivity. Though surrounded 
by all the means of producing wealth, they were not generally wealthy. Oppression 
rendered them indolent ; and went far to deprive them not only of the power, but also 
of the wish, to emerge from poverty. The progress of the colonists who occupied the 
West India islands was not quite so slow. It is certain, however, that down to the 
middle of last century, Spain reaped no greater advantage from the possession of Cuba, 
Hispaniola, and Porto Rico, than England or France from the smallest of*its dependen- 
cies. In proof of this we may mention, that the noble island of Cuba, which could 
without difficulty supply all Europe with sugar, did not, in 1750, produce a sufficient 
quantity even for the consumption of Old Spain. But the combined influence of an arbi- 
trary and intolerant government, and of a degrading superstition, could not balance the 
means of improvement, which the fertility of the soil, and the command thence arising 
over most of the necessaries and many of the conveniences of life, gave to the colonists. 
Owing alstf to the total incapacity of Old Spain to furnish her transatlantic provinces 
with a sufficient supply of the articles she had forced them to import from Europe, and 
the consequent extension of the contraband trade carried on with them by the other 
European nations, she had been compelled gradually to relax the severity of her com- 
mercial monopoly. A new impulse was thus given to the spirit of industry. 'Hie 
colonists began to be more sensible of the natural advantages of their situation, and less 
inclined to submit to the blind and bigoted policy of the Spanish court. In 1781, a 
rebellion broke out in Peru, in consequence of an attempt made by the government to 
establish a new monopoly in that province, which threatened to end in the total dissolu- 
tion of the connection between Spain and South America, and was not quelled without 
great difficulty and much bloodshed. But the spirit of liberty, when «pnce excited, • 
could not be suppressed. It continued to gain ground progressively, until the com- 
mencement of the late contest between France and Spain interrupted the communication 
with the mother country, and gave the colonists an opportunity of proclaiming that 
independence which, after a lengthened and bloody struggle, they happily succeeded in 
achieving. 

(4.) British Colonies . — The English, who, like all the other nations of Europe, had 
been impressed with mingled feelings of admiration and envy by the extent and im- 
portance of the acquisitions made by the Spaniards in the New World, speedily entered 
with enthusiasm and ardour into the career of discovery. Owing, however, to the 
bull which Ferdinand and Isabella had obtained from the Pope, conveying to them 
the ample donation of all the countries inhabited by infidels that the Spaniards had 
discovered, or might discover, the English, to avoid encroaching on the dominions of 
their rivals, directed their eflo^s further to the north. Several attempts to found 
colonies on the coast of America were made in the reign of Elizabeth by Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert, Sir Richard Grenville, Sir Walter Raleigh, and others. But in conse- 
quence of their ignorance of the country, the deficiency of their supplies of provisions. 
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the loss of time in fruitless searches after gold, and the various difficulties incident to 
the first settlement of a colony, none of these attempts proved successful : and it w^s 
not until 1607, that a small body of adventurers founded the first permanent establish- 
ment of the Knglish in America, at James Town in Virginia. Letters patent were 
granted in 1609, by King James, to the principal persons resident in London, by whom 
the expense attending the formation of the colony was to be defrayed, incorporating 
them into a company, and establishing a council in England fdr the direction of their 
proceedings, the members of which were to be chosen by, and removeable at the pleasure 
of, the majority of the partners of the company ; permitting whatever was necessary for 
the support and sustenance of the colony for the first 7 years to be exported free of 
duty ; declaring that the colonists’ and their descendants were to be secured in all the 
rights and privileges of Englishmen, the same as if they had remained at home, or been 
born in England ; and reserving only, as the stipulated price of these concessions, and * 
in imitation of the policy of the Spaniards, one fifth part of the gold and silver ore to 
be found in the colonies, which was to be paid to his Majesty and his successors in all 
time to come. In virtue of these powers, the company issued, in 1621, a charter or 
ordinance, which gave a legal and permanent form to the constitution of the colony. 
By this charter the supreme legislative authority was lodged, partly in the governor, 
who held the place of the sovereign, partly in a council of state, named by the com- 
pany, and partly in a general council, or assembly composed of the representatives of 
the people, in which were vested powers and privileges similar to those of the House 
of Commons. It was not long, however, before the king and the company quarrelled. 
The latter were in consequence divested of all their rights, partly by open violence, and 
partly under colour of law, without compensation, after having expended upwards of 
150,000/. in founding the colony ; and a governor and council of state appointed by the 
king succeeded to the powers of those appointed by the committee. — ( Robertson's His- 
tory of America , book ix. passim ; Jefferson's Notes on Virginia , p. 179.) 

The founders of the colony in Virginia had been actuated solely by the hopes of 
gain : but the colonies that were soon after established in New England, were chiefly 
planted by men who fled from religious and political persecution. The form of govern- 
ment in the New England colonies, though at first modified a good deal by the peculiar 
religious opinions entertained by the colonists, was in its leading principles essentially 
free. For a considerable period, the colonists elected their own governors, coined 
money, and exercised most of the rights of sovereignty ; while the English, wholly 
engrossed with the contest between freedom and prerogative at home, had no leisure to 
attend to their proceedings. Subsequently to the Restoration, however, the govern- 
ments of most of the New England states were established nearly on the same footing 
as that of Virginia ; which, indeed, became the favourite model, not only for the consti- 
tution of the colonies established on the Continent, with the exception of the proprietary 
governments of Pennsylvania and Maryland, but also for those that were established in 
the West India islands. But under every vicissitude of government and fortune, the 
New England colonists were distinguished by the same ardent and enthusiastic love of 
liberty that had first induced them to quit their native land. Every thing relating to 
the internal regulation and administration of the different colonies was determined, in 
the colonial assemblies, by representatives freely chosen by the settlers. The personal 
liberty of the citizens was well secured and vigilantly protected. And, if we except the 
restraints on their commerce, the monopoly of which was jealously guarded by the 
mother country, the inhabitants of Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New England enjoyed 
nearly the same degree of freedom, when colonists of England; that they now enjoy as 
citizens of the powerful republic of North America. Their progress in wealth and 
population was in consequence quite unprecedented in the history of the world. The 
white population of the colonies had increased in 1776, at the commencement of the 
revolutionary war, to above 2,000,000, and the value of the exports from Great Britain 
to them amounted to about 1,300,000/. a year ! 

It is not difficult to discover the causes of the unexampled prosperity and rapid 
growth of our North American colonies, and generally of all colonies placed under 
similar circumstances. The North American colonists carried with them a knowledge 
of the arts and sciences practised by a civilised and polished people. They had Jjeen 
trained fronr their infancy to habits of industry and subordination. They were practi- 
cally acquainted with the best and wisest form of civil polity that had been established 
in Europe ; and they were placed in a situation that enabled them, without difficulty, 
to remedy its defects, and to try every institution by the test of utility. But the thin- 
ness of the aboriginal population, and the consequent facility of obtaining inexhaustible 
supplies of fertile and unoccupied land, must certainly be placed at the head of all the 
. causes which have promoted the rapid increase of wealth and population in the United 
States, and in all the other colonies both of North and South America. On the first 
foundation of a colony, and for long after, each colonist gets an ample supply of land of 
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the best quality; and having no rent, and scarcely any taxes, to pay, his industry neces- 
sarily becomes exceedingly productive, and he has every means, and every motive, to 
amass capital. In consequence, he is eager to collect labourers from all quarters, and is 
both willing and able to reward them with high wages. But these high wages afford 
the means of accumulation, and, joined to the plenty and cheapness of the land, speedily 
change the more industrious labourers into proprietors, and enable them, in their turn, 
to become the employers of fresh labourers ; so that every class participates in the gene- 
ral improvement, and capital and population advance with a rapidity hardly conceivable 
in old settled and fully peopled countries. 

It has been frequently said, that the establishment of our American and West India 
colonies was a device of the supporters of the exclusive or mercantile system — that they 
founded them in the view of raising up a vast agricultural population, whose commerce 
* should be confined entirely to an exchange of their raw products for our manufactured 
goods. There is, however, no truth in these assertions. On the contrary, the charters 
granted to the founders of the settlement in Virginia distinctly empower the colonists to 
carry on a direct intercourse with foreign states . Nor were they slow to avail themselves 
of this permission ; for they had, so early as 1620, established tobacco warehouses in 
Middleburg and Flushing — ( Robertson's America , book ix. p. 104.); and the subse- 
quent proceedings of the British government, depriving them of this freedom of com- 
merce, were the chief cause of those disputes which broke out, in 1676, in an open 
rebellion of ominous and threatening import. — ( Robertson's America , p. 147.) It was 
not until the colonists had surmounted the difficulties and hardships incident to their 
first establishment, and had begun to increase rapidly in wealth, that their commerce 
became an object of importance, and that regulations were framed in the view of restrict- 
ing its freedom, and of rendering it peculiarly advantageous to the mother country. 
The act of 1650, passed by the republican parliament, laid the first foundations of the 
monopoly system, by confining the import and export trade of the colorties exclusively 
to British or colony built ships. But the famous Navigation Act of 1660 (12 Charles 2. 
c. 18.) went much further. It enacted, that certain specified articles, the produce of the 
colonies, and since well known in commerce by the name of enumerated articles, should 
not be exported directly from the colonies to any foreign country ; but that they should 
first be sent to Britain, and there unladen (the words of the act are, laid upon the shore ), 
before they could be forwarded to their final destination. Sugar, molasses, ginger, 
fustic, tobacco, cotton, and indigo, were originally enumerated ; and the list was subse- 
quently enlarged by the addition of coffee, hides and skins, iron, corn, lumber, Sec. In 
1739, the monopoly system was so far relaxed, that sugars were permitted to be carried 
directly from the British plantations to any port or place southward of Cape Finisterre ; 
but the conditions under which this indulgence was granted, continued so strict and 
numerous down to 1803, when they were a good deal simplified, as to render it in a 
great degree nugatory — (Edwards's West Indies , vol. ii. p. 452. ed. 1819.); and with 
this exception, the oppressive and vexatious restrictions on their direct exportation to 
foreign countries were maintained on most of the other enumerated commodities of any 
importance, down to a late period. 

But besides compelling the colonists to sell their produce exclusively in the English 
markets, it was next thought advisable to oblige them to buy such foreign articles as they 
might stand in need of entirely from the merchants and manufacturers of England. For 
this purpose it was enacted, in 1663, that “ no commodity of the growth, production, or 
manufacture of Europe, shall be imported into the British plantations, but such as are 
laden and put on board in England, Wales, or Berwick-upon-Tweed, and in English- 
built shipping, whereof the master and three fourths of the crew are English.” The 
preamble to this statute, which effectually excluded the colonists from every market for 
European produce, except that of England, assigns the motive for this restriction to be, 
“ the maintaining a greater correspondence and kindness between the subjects at home 
and those in the plantations ; keeping the colonics in a firmer dependence on the mother 
country ; making them yet more beneficial to it, in the further employment and increase 
of English shipping, and the vent of English manufactures and commodities ; rendering 
the navigation to and from them more safe and cheap ; and making this kingdom a staple, 
not only of the commodities of the plantations, but also of the commodities of other 
countries and places for their supply ; it being the usage of other nations to keep their 
plantation trade exclusively to themselves.” 

It was also a leading principle in the system of colonial policy, adopted as well by 
England as by the other European nations, to discourage all attempts to manufacture 
such articles in the colonies as could be provided for them by the mother country. The 
history of our colonial system is full of efforts of this sort ; and so essential was this 
principle deemed to the idea of a colony, that I>ord Chatham did not hesitate to declare, 
in his place in parliament, that “the British colonists of North America had no right to 
manufacture even a nail for a horseshoe l — (Edwards's West Indies , vol. ii. p. 566.) And 
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when such were the enactments made by the legislature, and such the avowed sentiments 
of a great parliamentary leader and a friend to the colonies, we need not be surprised at 
a declaration of the late Lord Sheffield, who did no more, indeed, than express the 
opinion of almost all the merchants and politicians of his time, when he affirmed that 
“ the only use of American colonies or West India islands is the monopoly of their con- 
sumption, and the carriage of their produce / ” 

IT. Influence of the Monopoly of the Colony Trade. 

(1.') It is not necessary to enter into any lengthened disquisitions with respect to this 
partof our subject. The rules by which we are to form our judgment upon it, are unfolded 
in the article Commerce. Here it is sufficient to observe, in the first place, that, though 
it could be shown that restrictions on the colony trade were really advantageous to the 
mother country, that is not enough to prove that they should be adopted. In dealing 
with a colony, we are not dealing with a foreign country, but with an integral part of our 
own empire. And hence, in order to show that restrictions on the colony trade are ad- 
vantageous, it must not merely be shown that they are beneficial to the mother country, 
but it must further be shown that they are beneficial, or, at all events, not injurious, to 
the colony. The advantage of one part of the empire is not to be purchased by the de- 
pression of some other part. The duty of government is to promote the prosperity and 
to maintain the equal rights and privileges of all ; not to enrich one class, or one pro- 
vince, at the expense of others. 

This principle is decisive of the whole question. Owing to the identity of language, 
manners, and religion, the merchants of the mother country must always have very great 
advantages in the colony markets ; and if the commodities which they have to sell be 
about as suitable for them, and as low priced, as those of others, none else will be im- 
ported into them ; but if they be not, it would plainly be to the injury of the colony to 
compel her to £^y from the mother country what she might procure cheaper from others. 

1 1 will immediately be seen that such^ forced sale could be of no real advantage to the 
mother country ; but whether that were so or not, its mischievous influence upon 
the colony is manifest. Were Jamaica, for example, obliged to import any article from 
England which cost her 100,000/. a year more than she could procure a similar article 
for elsewhere, she would manifestly lose this amount ; and though it were true that every 
shilling of this sum found its way as extra profit into the pockets of the merchants or 
manufacturers of England, that would be no sufficient justification of the policy of such 
a system. The protection due by a government to its subjects does not depend on the 
varying degrees of latitude and longitude under which they happen to live. It would 
not be more glaringly unjust to lay peculiar burdens on the Lothians for the sake of 
Middlesex, than it is to lay them on Jamaica for the sake of England. 

In point of fact, however, the monopoly of the colony trade is of no real use, but the 
reverse, to the mother country. If, as has been already observed, she can supply her 
colonists with goods as cheaply as they can be supplied by others, she will have no 
competitors in their markets ; and if she cannot do this, the monopoly is really hostile 
to her interests. Each country has some natural or acquired capabilities that enable 
her to carry on certain branches of industry more advantageously than any one else. 
But the fact of a country being liable to be undersold in the markets of her colonies, 
shows conclusively, that instead of having any superiority, she labours under a disadvan- 
tage, as compared with others, in the production of the peculiar articles in demand in 
them. And hence, in providing a forced market in the colonies for articles that we 
should not otherwise be able to dispose of, we really engage a portion of the capital and 
labour of the country in a less advantageous channel than that into which it would 
naturally have flowed. We impress upon it an artificial direction ; and withdraw it 
from those secure and really beneficial businesses in which it would have been employed, 
to engage it in businesses the existence of which depends only on the continuance of 
oppressive regulations, and in which we are surpassed by foreigners. 

Even were it conceded that the possession of an outlet in the colonies for goods that 
could not otherwise be disposed of, was an advantage, it is one that can exist in theory 
only. Practically it can never be realised. The interests of the ^colonists, and the 
dexterity and devices of the smuggler, are too much for Custom-house regulations. 
Cheap goods never fail of making their way through every obstacle. All the tyrannical 
laws and-guarda costas of Old Spain did not hinder her colonies from being glutted with 
prohibited commodities. And we may be assured that the moment a competitor ap- 
pears in the field capable of supplying the Canadians and people of Jamaica with 
cottons, woollens, hardware, &c. cheaper than we can supply them, that moment will 
they cease to be our customers. All the revenue officers, and all the ships of England, 
supposing them to be employed for that purpose, would be unable to avert this result. 

The consequences of the American war should have led to sounder opinions than 
those that are still current as to the value of the monopoly of the colony trade. Has 
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the Independence of the United States been in any respect injurious to us? So for from 
this, it is certain that it has redounded materially to our advantage. We have been re- 
lieved from the expense and trouble of governing extensive countries at a great distance 
from our shores, at the same time that we have continued to reap all the advantage that 
we previously reaped from our intercourse with them. It is visionary to imagine that 
we could have succeeded either in preventing them from establishing manufactories at 
home, or from importing products from abroad, had any one been able to undersell us. 
Our command of the American market depends, at this moment, on the very same 
principle — the comparative cheapness of our goods — on which it depended when 
we had a governor in every state. So long as we preserve this .advantage, we preserve 
the only means by which the monopoly of any distant market can be maintained, and 
the only means by which such monopoly is rendered of the least advantage. 

Being integral parts of the empire, the trade with the colonies should, as far as cir- 
cumstances will permit, be conducted on the footing of a coasting trade. The state of 
the revenue requires that moderate duties should be laid on sugar, coffee, and rum, when 
imported into Great Britain or Ireland ; but the duties on cotton, cocoa, and most other 
colonial products, might be repealed without injury to the revenue, and with advantage 
to all parties. Unfortunately, however, the system we pursued down to a late period 
was in most respects the reverse of what it should have been. By excluding the colo- 
nists from the cheapest markets for their food an# lumber, we artificially raised the cost 
of their produce ; and then, to protect them from the consequences of such short-sighted 
policy, we gave them a monopoly of the British market ! It is thus that one unjust 
and vicious regulation is sure to give birth to others ; and that those who depart from 
sound principle have nothing left but to endeavour to bolster up one absurdity by an- 
other. It is time, surely, that an end were put to every vestige of so ruinous a system. 
It is as much for the interest as it is the duty of .England, to remove all restrictions from 
the colonists, not essential for the sake of revenue : for this is the only#fceans by which 
she can provide for their real prosperity, by turning their industry into those depart- 
ments for the prosecution of which they are naturally fitted, and rid herself of those 
monopolies that form the heaviest clog upon her industry. 

We could not, however anxious, exclude manufactured articles, and such foreign 
goods as are valuable without being very bulky, from our West India islands, provided 
they were offered cheaper by others. But such is not the case with lumber, provisions, 
Sec. They are too bulky to be easily smuggled ; and may be, and indeed were, very 
much raised in price by restrictions on their importation. For many years, all direct 
intercourse between our West India colonies and the United States was interdicted ; 
and, in consequence, the planters were compelled either to supply themselves with 
lumber, staves, See. by a distant voyage from Canada, or, which was by far the most 
common practice, from the United States, through the circuitous and expensive channel 
of St. Thomas and other neutral islands ! In papers laid by the West India merchants 
and planters before ^he House of Commons (No. 120. Session 1831), they estimated the 
increased expense they thus incurred on lumber, staves, flour, shingles, fish, &c. at 15 
per cent, of the entire value of these articles, or at 187,576/. a year. And it will be 
observed, that no part of this sum went into the pockets of any British merchant. It 
went wholly to indemnify the Americans and others for being obliged to bring their 
products round about by St. Thomas, instead of direct from the States. 

This system grew out of the American war ; but it is due to Mr. Pitt to state that 
it received no countenance from him. On the contrary, he introduced a bill, in 1785, 
for reviving the beneficial intercourse that existed previously to the war, between the 
United States and the West India islands. But being opposed by a powerful party in 
parliament, and by the ship owners and Canada merchants, he was obliged reluctantly 
to withdraw the bill. The following remarks of Mr. Bryan Edwards on this subject, 
written in 1794, are too interesting to be omitted. 

“ This,” says he, “ is not a business of selfishness or faction ; nor (like many of those 
questions which are daily moved in parliament merely to agitate and perplex govern- 
ment) can it be dismissed by a vote. It will come forward again and again, ana haunt 
administration ihwa thousand hideous shapes, until a more liberal policy shall take place; 
for no folly can possibly exceed the notion that any measures pursued by Great Britain 
will prevent the American states from having, some time or other, a commercial inter- 
course with our West Indian territories on their own terms. With a chain of coast of 
20° of latitude, possessing the finest harbours for the purpose in the world, all lying so 
near the sugar colonies and the track to Europe, with a country abounding in dvery 
thing the islands have occasion for, and which they can obtain no where else ; all these 
circumstances necessarily and naturally lead to a commercial intercourse between our 
islands and the United States. It is true we may ruin our sugar colonies, and ourselves 
also, in the attempt to prevent it ; but it is an experiment which God and nature have 
marked out as impossible to succeed. The present restraining system is forbidding men 
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to help each other; men who, by their necessities, their climate, and their productions, 
are standing in perpetual need of mutual assistance, and able to supply it.** — ( Hist. 
West Indies, Preface to 2d ed.) 

We have also thought fit to interdict the West Indians from the refining, or, as it is 
technically termed, the claying of sugars. This is one of the few manufactures that 
might be advantageously set up in the islands. The process adds considerably to the 
value of sugar ; and it might be carried on in the buildings, and by the hands, that are 
required to boil the cane, or to prepare the raw or muscovado sugar. Instead, however, 
of being allowed to refine their sugars on the spot, and where it might be done for a 
third part of the expense that is required in England, the planters have been prohibited 
from engaging in this branch of industry ; and have been obliged to export all their 
sugars, cither raw or crushed, to England. Nothing can exceed the oppressiveness of 
such a regulation ; and what is most singular, it has not been enforced, like most regu- 
lations of the sort, in order to bolster up any of the leading interests of the country, but 
merely to give a factitious employment to a very small class, — that of the sugar refiners, 
whose natural residence is in the West Indies. The planters and merchants estimated 
(in 1830) the loss caused by this preposterous regulation at 15,5501. a year ; and we 
regret to say that it is still enforced. 

The distillation of spirits from sugar has only been occasionally allowed ; but pro- 
vided the duties were so adjusted as to give no advantage to the planters over the 
growefS of barley, or to the latter over the former, we think the distillers should be, at 
all Times, allowed to distil indiscriminately from sugar, molasses, or grain. It is the 
business of government to take care that the duties be so arranged as to give no unfair 
advantage to one party over another ; but, having done this, it should do nothing more. 
•To prohibit distillation from sugar, that a forced market may be opened for grain ; or 
distillation from grain, that a forced market may be opened for sugar ; are interferences 
with the freedo#i of industry, for which no good reason has been, nor, we believe, can be 
assigned. 

(2. ) Relaxation of the Monopoly. — But though a good deal Remains to be done, it is 
not to be denied that a very material progress has been made towards the adoption of 
a sound system of colonial policy since 1822, when measures for the relaxation of the 
monopoly were introduced by Mr. Robinson (now Lord ltipon). These measures 
were farther followed up by Mr. Huskisson in 1825, by the act 6 Geo. 4. cap. 114. ; 
and since his time by the 3 & 4 Will. 4. cap. 59. and more recently by the 5 & 6 
Viet. cap. 49., which came into operation in the West Indies on the 5th of April 
last (1843). These acts have repealed several of the prohibitions that formerly existed 
against the importation of certain articles into the West Indian colonies and the Mauri- 
tius, and they have also either repealed or very materially reduced the duties that were 
previously laid on others. For example, the barrel of American or other foreign flour, 
that down to the present year paid a duty of 5s. , may now be imported on paying a 
duty of 2s. Most other duties oil articles of food have been reduced in the same pro- 
portion; and rice, wood, and lumber, articles of great importance in the colonies, which* 
formerly paid high duties, may now be imported duty free. — ( See post. ) We believe, 
indeed, that it would be sound policy to carry still farther this liberal system, by entirely 
repealing the duties on flour, salt meat, and all other articles of provision. Jamaica 
and our other West Indian colonies, may be viewed as immense sugar, rum, and coffee 
manufactories, which, though situated at a distance from. England, belong to Englishmen, 
and are carried on by English capital. But to promote the prosperity of any manu- 
facture without injury to others, there are no means, at once so obvious and effectual, 
as to give those engaged in it the means of carrying it on with the least outlay, and to 
keep the duties on its produce as low as possible. And, how much soever we may fail 
in the last of these necessary conditions, we have now but little to reproach ourselves 
with in regard to the former. It were better certainly that the duties on necessaries 
imported into the colonies should be wholly repealed ; but if they are to be retained, 
those imposed by the late act are as moderate as can well be desired. 

Formerly, though American and other foreign flour could not be imported from a 
foreign country into the West India islands without paying a duty of 5s. a barrel, it 
might be imported free of duty into Canada and our other possessions on the continent 
of N. America, and be thence exported in British ships to the islands free of duty. 
In consequence of this regulation a large proportion of the flour, lumber, and other 
articles required for the supply of the islands, instead of being shipped direct for them 
from New Orleans, Baltimore, and other American ports, was sent in the first instance 
to Canada, whence it was conveyed in British ships to its final destination. So that the 
influence of the duty was not so much to raise a revenue, or to open a market for the 
(lour, provisions, and lumber of Canada, as to make the flour and other necessaries supplied 
to the colonists by the United States be carried,, at a heavy expense, a roundabout voyage 
of some 2,000 miles and transhipped, that employment might be found for a few 
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thousand tons of British and colonial shipping I But this preposterous system is happily 
at an end. American flour is now charged with a duty of 3s. a barrel in Canada; and, 
independently of this, the duties on foreign articles directly imported into the colonics 
are too low to give any encouragement to their indirect conveyance. 

It is, however, not a little singular, that while the imperial legislature has thus 
endeavoured, by repealing and lowering the duties on most articles of foreign produce, 
to provide for the future prosperity of the colonies, the legislature of Jamaica should have 
passed an act imposing heavy duties on the same articles. Luckily, however, this most 
impolitic act expires on the 31st of December 18-43 and government has most properly 
directed the governor to refuse his assent should it he attempted to renew it, or to pro- 
pose any similar measure. — {Pari. Paper No. 292. Sess. 1843.) 

Hitherto, however, concession has been all on the one side; and while we have 
all but emancipated the trade of the colonies, and allowed them to resort to all the 
markets of the world, we confine our demand for colonial produce exclusively to their 
markets. So long, indeed, as the colonists were compelled to take all that they wanted 
from us, it was but fair that we should be compelled to take the sugar and other articles 
with which they could supply us exclusively from them. But having liberated them 
from this obligation, and permitted them to resort to whatever markets they think most 
advantageous, where is the justice or policy of continuing to confine the people of the 
U. Kingdom to their markets? This, of all possible cases, is that in which reciprocity 
would seem to be most desirable. If it be right, as no doubt it is, that the planters of 
Jamaica should, if they deem it most for their interest, be allowed to draw supplies of 
flour, provisions, and manufactured goods from New Orleans or Baltimore, on what pre- 
tence is the British manufacturer or merchant to be prevented from importing sugar 
from Rio, the Ilavannah, or Batavia ? . 

Having done so much to abolish prohibitions on one side, we are bound to do as 
much for their abolition on the other. Having deprived the merchants and manufac- 
turers of the U. Kingdom of the monopoly of the colony market, \vc cannot, without 
violating every principle of consistency and justice, refuse to deprive the colonists of the 
monopoly of the British markets. Indeed the ablest and most zealous defenders of the 
colony system have admitted that one part of it could not be supported independently 
of the rest, that it is of a piece, and must either stand or fall together. “ The British 
dominions,” says Lord Sheffield, “ arc as much entitled to the markets of the British IKest 
Indies , as the latter are entitled to those of the former , and whenever that monopoly is given 
up it WILL BE THE HIGHEST ABSURDITY NOT TO OrKN ALL THE Br1T1.SH 1*0 RTS TO FOREIGN 

haw sugars.” — ( Observations on the Commerce of the American States , p. 288.) Inasmuch, 
indeed, as the well-being and prosperity of the people of the U. Kingdom is of incom- 
parably more importance than that of the West Indian colonists, every argument that 
has been or that may be brought forward to show the impolicy of the restraints on the 
trade of the latter, applies with tenfold force to those laid on the trade of the former. 

Influence of the Monopoly on the Sugar , Timber, Sj-c. imported into the U. Kingdom. — It 
•appears from the official returns given in the l’arl. Paper No. 226. Sess. 18 13, that 
during the three years ending with 1842, 3,840,309 j cwts. sugar were annually retained 
for home consumption in the U. Kingdom ; and it farther appears, from the same return, 
that while the average price of British muscovado sugar during that period was 4h. 10.^7. 
a cwt., the average price of Brazil sugar was only 20s. 2d. a cwt. Hence it follows that 
if the present prohibitory duty of 63a. a cwt. on foreign sugar had been reduced to the 
same level (24 a.) as that on British colonial sugar, we might have purchased the same 
supply of sugar for 20a. 2<i. a cwt. that cost us 4 la. 10^/., which, on the average quantity 
consumed during the last three years, would have been a total saving in this single article 
of no less than 4,168,335/. a year ! But it may, perhaps, be said, that, had our ports 
been open to the free importation of Brazil and other foreign sugars, the price of the 
latter would have been raised; and so, probably, it would ; though, considering the vast 
extent and productiveness of the field from which sugar may now be brought, we doubt 
whether this effect would be very sensible. But supposing that the opening of our 
ports had raised the price of foreign sugar from 20 s. 2d. to 25s. a cwt., still the saving 
would have amounted to 3,240,260/. 6s. a year 1 — (See art. Sugar.) 

This is bad enough, certainly : but this is not all. Not only do we force the people 
of the U. Kingdom to pay the planters of the West India islands and the Mauritius 
twice the price for their sugar for which they could supply themselves with equally 
good foreign sugar, but, in order to force a trade with Canada, we admit its inferior 
timber at a duty of Is. a load, while we impose a duty of 25s. a load on the superior 
timber brought from the Baltic and other foreign countries. — (See art. Timber.) It is 
needless to dwell on the glaring impolicy of such felo de se regulations. In Great 
Britain sugar is no longer a luxury but a necessary ; and tlie largest supply of the best 
and cheapest timber is of the last importance to a manufacturing nation possessed of a 
great mercantile and warlike navy. And yet we load these indispensable articles with 
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oppressive duties, not for the sake of revenue, but merely that wc may consume the 
produce of Jamaica and Canada rather than of Brazil or Prussia. It is surely impos- 
sible that we should continue to subject ourselves to such burdens for such an object. 
If sugar cannot be as cheaply produced in Jamaica and our other islands as in Brazil 
and Cuba, its culture must be a public loss, and should be abandoned for the culture 
of other articles more suitable to their peculiar capacities. It might, no doubt, be 
wrong at once to reduce the duty on foreign sugar to the same level as that on the 
sugar brought from our colonies. But the duties on the former should be progres- 
sively, and not very slowly, lowered, till they are reduced to the same level as those on 
the latter. The monopoly against the colonies having been abandoned, it is not to be 
endured that the monopoly against the mother country should be indefinitely prolonged. 

The expense of the colonies is, also, a very heavy item in the national expenditure — 
far more so than is generally supposed. Not only are we subjected to oppressive dis- 
criminating duties on foreign articles, that similar articles from the colonies may enjoy 
the monopoly of our markets, but we have to defray a very large sum on account of 
their military and naval expenditure. There are no means by which to estimate the 
precise amount of this expense ; but it is, notwithstanding, abundantly certain, that 
Canada and the islands in the West Indies cost us annually, in military and naval 
outlays, upwards of a million and a half in time of peace , exclusive of the revenue collected 
in them. And if to this heavy expense be added the vast additional sums their 
defence costs during war, the debtor side of a fairly drawn up colonial budget would 
attain to a very formidable magnitude ; and one which we apprehend could not possibly 
be balanced. 

With the exception of the outlet which they afford to emigrants (which, however, 
is not so great as that afforded by the U. States), we have yet to learn what are the 
advantages we derive from our colonies in N. America. They do not, we are bold to 
say, furnish a single article which we might not import at a less cost from elsewhere ; 
and if we said that their occupation costs us directly and indirectly (through the unjust 
preference given to their products in our markets) the sum of 3,S00,000/. a year, 
over and above every countervailing advantage, we are pretty confident wd should be 
considerably within the mark. Some, if not all, of our W^est. India colonies are in the 
spine, or nearly the same predicament. And on the whole, it is all but certain that 
we should be considerable gainers by providing, under judicious regulations, for the 
independence of our transatlantic dominions. 

In entertaining this opinion wc are not singular. ‘‘If,” said I,ord Sheffield, “we 
have not purchased our experience sufficiently dear, let us derive a lesson of wisdom 
from the misfortunes of other nations, who, like us, pursued the phantom of foreign 
conquest and distant colonisation ; and who, in the end, found themselves less populous, 
opulent, and powerful. By the war of 17119, which may be truly called an American 
contest, we incurred a debt of upwards of 31,000,000/. ; by the war of 1755 we in- 
curred a further debt of 7 1,500, OOO/. ; and by the war of the revolt we have added to 
both these debts nearly 100,000,000/. more 1 And thus we have expended a far larger 
sum in defending and retaining our colonies, than the value of all the merchandise we 
have ever sent them. So egregious has our impolicy been, in rearing colonists for the 
sake of their custom 1 ” — ( On the Commence of the American States , p. 240.) 

We hope it will not he supposed, from any thing now stated, that we consider the 
foundation of colonial establishments as, generally speaking, inexpedient. We entertain 
no such opinion. We do not object to the establishment of colonies, provided they be 
placed in advantageous situations, but we do object to the trammels that have been laid 
on their industry, the interference exercised by the mother countries in their dorrratic 
concerns, and the attempts to govern and coerce them after they have attained to ma- 
turity. Every individual should have full liberty to leave his native country ; and 
occasions very frequently occur, when governments may advantageously interfere to 
settle emigrants in foreign countries, and when the soundest policy dictates the propriety 
of their supporting and protecting them until they are in a situation to support and 
protect themselves. There can be no question that Europe has been prodigiously 
benefited by the colonisation of America. The colonists carried the arts, the sciences, 
the language, and the religion of the most civilised communities of the Old World to 
regions of vast extent and great natural fertility, occupied only by a few miserable 
savages. The empire of civilisation has in consequence been immeasurably extended : 
and while the experience afforded by the rise and progress of communities placed under 
such novel circumstances, has served to elucidate and establish many most important 
and fundamental principles in government and legislation, Europe has been enriched by 
the vast variety of new productg America has afforded to stimulate the inventive powers 
of genius, and to reward the patient hand of industry. 

But whatever may have been the advantages hitherto derived from the colonisation of 
America, they are trifling compared to what they would have been, had the European 
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powers left the colonists at liberty to avail themselves of all the advantages of their 
situation, and avoided encumbering themselves with the government of extensive terri- 
tories 3,000 miles distant. Fortunately, however, a new aera has begun — Novua sceclo* 
rum nascitur ordo t The monopoly of the trade of America is destroyed, and her 
independence achieved. From Canada to Cape Horn, every port is ready to receive 
adventurers from Europe ; and a boundless field has, in consequence, been opened for 
the reception of our surplus population, and for the advantageous employment of 
European arts, capital, and skill. The few remains of the old colonial system which 
still exist, cannot be of-long duration. Their mischievous operation is no longer doubt- 
ful, and they will disappear according as the knowledge of sound commercial principles 
is more generally diffused. 

The colonisation of Australia will also contribute in no ordinary degree to extend 
the blessings of civilisation ; and there can be no doubt that this newly discovered 
quarter of the globe, the native inhabitants of which were still fewer in number and 
more barbarous than those of America, is destined, at no very remote period, to be the 
seat of flourishing communities : and while they preserve the language and literature, it 
is to be hoped that they may also pursue the mild, liberal, and tolerant policy, of the 
illustrious people from whom it should ever be their proudest boast to have descended. 

( 3 . ) Slavery. — Since the publication of the first edition of this work, a vast change has 
been effected in the condition of society in our West India colonies and the Mauritius, 
by the abolition of slavery, under the provisions of the act 3 & 4 Will. 4 . cap. 73 . (See 
art. Slaves ani> Slave Trade.) 

In the second edition of this work, published soon after the act for the abolition of 
slavery had been passed, and before its provisions had been carried into effect, we ven- 
tured to speculate as follows on its probable results : — 

“ Nothing but vague conjectures can, of course, be indulged in as to the future work- 
ing of this measure in the colonies. We believe, however, that those who have con- 
tended that it wi^l not be productive of any falling off in the industry of the blacks will 
be found to have taken a very erroneous view of the matter. Field labour in the West 
Indies has hitherto been always associated with slavery and degradation, and been en- 
forced by the lash. The fair inference, consequently, is, that when the fetters are struck 
off the slave, and he is left to follow his own inclinations, he will be desirous of escaping 
from what he cannot fail to consider an ignominious occupation. Necessity, no doubt, 
will prevent him from becoming altogether indolent ; but the effect will in this, as in 
other instances, be proportioned to its cause : and necessity in the West Indies is very 
different from necessity in Europe. Most articles that are here deemed indispensable, 
would there be positive incumbrances ; and those essential to subsistence may be pro- 
cured with less, certainly, than half the labour hitherto exacted from the slaves. At 
some future period, perhaps, when the recollection of their degradation has begun to fade, 
and a taste for conveniences and gratifications has been introduced amongst them, they 
may become more industrious ; but this is a distant and a very uncertain prospect* 
We therefore look, at first, for a very considerable decline in the industry of the slaves, 
and a proportional falling off in the exports from the islands.” 

It will be seen, from the returns given in a subsequent part of this article, that these 
anticipations have been more than realised, arfd that there has been a most extraordinary 
falling off in the imports from the colonies. We confess, also, that we are a good deal 
more sceptical than formerly in our anticipations of their future increase. Industry, 
when carried on by free labourers, is prosecuted only as a means by which they may 
acquire an adequate supply of necessaries and conveniences. And it is all but contra- 
dictory and absurd to suppose that a population with few wants, occupying a soil of 
great natural fertility, lying under a burning sun which unfits for exertion, should 
voluntarily engage in severe, and, to them, useless labour. We believe, indeed, that it 
.wiU be found wholly impossible, except under peculiar circumstances, to carry on the 
culture of 6Ugar on its present plan, in tropical countries, by the agency of really free 
labourers. Hayti, formerly the most important and productive of all the sugar co- 
lonies, does not now produce a single cwt. of sugar. Mexico is, also, fast relapsing 
into the mbst deplorable barbarism (see Geog. Diet., art. Mexico) r and experience seems 
to show that some sort of modified slavery, or, which is the same thing, of compulsory 
labour, is indispensable to the successful prosecution of industry in tropical countries. 
It is to this that the extraordinary increase of produce in Java is to be ascribed ; and, 
how / much soever we may cry o*ft against the slavery of the U. States, there cannot, 
we apprehend; be a doubt that its existence, how objectionable soever in many respects^ 
"is necessary fco t tW advantageous cultivation of the Southern states. It is the same in 
Cuba ghd Brazil. Were their 4avcs emancipated, majr it not be fairly presumed that 
t bey \rouljJ gradually, at}d not very slowly, sink into the state of Mexico and Hayti ? 

that pf anex tensive culture of sugar and other articles for foreign^ demand* 

the bulk of the population woyld be. satisfied if they supplied themselves with those 
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necessary for their subsistence? We need not, therefore, wonder that the projects for 
slave emancipation shjmld make but little progress among the Americans, Brazilians, 
and Cubans. Whether the West India colonies cease to produce sugar and cotton is a 
matter of excessively little importance to the people of Britain ; but it is a matter of 
the very last importance to the white people of the Southern states of America, of 
Brazil, and of Cuba ; and they will be much to blame if they do not exercise extreme 
caution in legislating upon this most delicate matter. Perhaps the better policy will 
be for them gradually to relax the rigours of servitude, and to endeavour to improve 
the character and condition of the slaves, so as to fit them the better for emancipation, 
which may, probably, in the end be forced upon them : but they should carefully eschew 
all rash or precipitate measures. 

III. Magnitude, Population, Trade, etc. of the British Colonies. 

Notwithstanding the loss of the U. States, the colonies of Great Britain, exclusive 
of India, exceed in number, extent, and value, those of every other country. Pre- 
viously, indeed, to the breaking out of the late contests, the colonial dominions of 
Spain far exceeded in extent and importance those of any other power. But Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands are now all that remain to her. These, indeed, 
are very valuable possessions, though inferior to those of England. 

(I.) North American Colonies. — In N. America we possess the provinces of Tower 
and Upper, or of East and West Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward’s Island, and their dependencies. The situation and boundaries of these 
provinces will be more easily learned from the inspection of the accompanying map, 
than they could be from any description. The shores of Nova Scotia and NeW Bruns- 
wick are washed by the Atlantic Ocean ; and the noble river^ St. Lawrence, by its 
communication with the great American lakes, gives to Canada all the benefits of a 
most extensive inland navigation, and forms a natural outlet for her surplus produce, 
as well as for the surplus produce of that part of the U. States which is washed by 
the lake^. There is every variety in the soil and climate of these regions. In Lower 
Canada, the winter is very severe. The surface of the country is covered with snow 
for ne’arly half the year. From the beginning of December to the middle of April, 
the St. Lawrence is frozen over, and affords a smooth and convenient passage for the 
sledges by which it is then covered. But though severe, the climate is far from being 
unhealthy or disagreeable. The weather is generally clear and bracing ; and the labour 
of artisans, at their out-door employments, is rarely suspended for many days in suc- 
cession. On the breaking up of the ice in the latter end of April, or the beginning of 
May, the powers of vegetation almost immediately resume tlieir activity, and bring on 
the fine season with a rapidity that is astonishing to a stranger. The highest tem- 
perature in Lower Canada varies from 96° to 102° of Fahrenheit ; but the purity of the 
atmosphere abates the oppressive heat that is felt in most countries where the mercury 
ranges so high ; and the weather is, on the whole, decidedly pleasant. 

That part of the province of Upper or West Canada, which stretches from Lake 
Simcoe and the rivers Trent and Severn, westward to Lake Huron and the St. Clair 
River, and southward to Lake Erie, and part of Lake Ontario, has a soil of extra- 
ordinary fertility, capable of producing luxuriant crops of wheat, and every sort of 
grain. “ The climate,” says Mr. Boucliette, late surveyor-general of Lower Canada^ 
“is so particularly salubrious, that epidemic diseases, either among men ot cattle, are 
almost entirely unknown. Its influence on the fertility of the soil is more generally 
perceptible than it is in Lower Canada, and is supposed to be congenial 1 to vegetation 
in a much superior degree. The winters are shorter, and not always marked with such 
rigour as in the latter. The duration of frost is always accompanied with a fine clear 
sky and a dry atmosphere. The spring opens, and the resumption of agricultural 
labours takes place, from 6 weeks to 2 months earlier than in the neighbourhood, of 
Quebec. The summer heats rarely prevail to excess, and the autumns are usually very 
friendly to the harvests, and favourable for securing all the late crops.” — - ( Bouchette's 
Topographical Description of Canada, p. 595.)* The ground on the shores of Lake 
Ontario and Lake Erie, as far west as the junction of the Thames with the St. Clair 
Lake, is laid out in townships, and partly settled. But the population still very 
thin. To the north of the river Thames, along the banks of the St. Clair, and the 
shores of Lake Huron, round to the River Severn, and thence to the river that joins 
Lake Nippissing and Lake Huron, is a boundless extent of country that is almost entirely 
unoccupied. The interior of this space has hitherto been but imperfectly explored; but 
the banks of the St. Clair and the shores of Lake Huron afford the finest situations for 
settlements. 'The soil is in many places of the greatest fertility, the river and lake teem 
with fish, and every variety of the best timber is found in the greatest profusion. 

The winters in the provinces of Nova Scotia, Prince Edward’s Island, and New 
Brunswick are more Revere than in Upper Canada, and they are a good deal infested 
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with fogs and mists. But their proximity to England, and their favourable situation 
for the fishing business, give them considerable advantages. ^ 

In addition to the above, we possess the Hudson’s Bay territory, a tract of vast 
extent, but situated in an inhospitable climate, and worth very little except as hunting 
grounds. We also possess the large islands of Newfoundland and Cape Breton, the 
latter being a dependency of Nova Scotia ; but their soil is barren, and the climate severe 
and foggy ; so that they are valuable principally as fishing stations. 

The following table exhibits the population, area, and surveyed and unsurveyed lands in the different 
N. American colonics In 1842: — 


| Colony. 

1 

Population (and 
date of census.) 

Area. 

Surveyed or 
granted. 

Unsurveyed or 
un granted. 

Available for 
Settlement. 

I 

i Eastern (Lower) Canada 

1 Western (Upper) Canada - 
| New Brunswick 
{ Prince Edward’s Island 
Newfoundland 
^ Nova Scotia - 

(1842) 700,000 ? 

(1842) 600,000? 

OHIO) 156,162 
0842) 47,00 O? 

(1836) 75,094 

(1838) 142,543 

Acres. 
132,000,000 
G4 ,000,000 
16,300,0(8) 

1 ,360.000 
23.000,000 
8,000,000 

Acres. 

2,734,733 sd. 
1,326,343 sd. 
No Return. 
No Return. 

23,000 sd. 
5,750,000 gr. 

Acres. 

118,980,000 uns. 

3.180.000 uns. 
13,817,573 ung. 

6,000 ung. 
No Return. 

2.225.000 ung. 

Acres. 

5 to 6,000,000 
3,754,000 
11,000,000 
No Return. 

No Return. 
280,000 


Number qf Emigrants — There emigrated to the British colonies in North America in 


Y ears. J 

Individuals. 

Years. 

Individual sJ 

Years. 

Individuals. ; 

Years. | 

. Individuals. 

1825 

8,741 

1830 

30,574 

1835 

15,573 j 

1 839 

12,658 

1826 

12,818 

1831 

58,067 

1830 

3 1 ,226 

1840 

32,293 

1827 

12,648 

1832 

60.339 

1837 

29.884 

1841 

38.1G4 

1828 
1829 1 

12,084 

13,307 

1833 

1834 

28,808 

40,060 

1838 

| || | 

54,123 


Total emigration of the 18 years - 504,944 


Of these, the great majority have been destined for Upper Canada (For the total emigration from the 

U. Kingdom, see Passengeus.) 

Inf ormation for Emigrants to British North America In January 1840 a board of “ Colonial Land 

and Emigration Commissioners ” was appointed. It consists of three commissioners, whose proceedings 
are guided by instructions from the secretary of state for the colonies, and their practical duties may be 
divided under three heads : — 

The sale of colonial lands. 

Superintendence of emigration. 

Diffusion of information in respect of the colonies. 

1. The functions of the commissioners under the first head do not extend to the North American 
colonies. The crown having placed the revenue derived from the sale of their waste lands at the disposal 
of the local legislatures, these lands are, of course, disposed of by the authorities on the spot. 

2. The board endeavours, in as far as possible, to protect poor emigrants from imposition, and from 
the effects of Improvident arrangements on their parts, and takes care that the provisions of the Passen- 
gers Act, . p >& G V iet. c. 107., are duly carried out and enforced. 

3. The board publishes from time to time such authentic information as they may receive on matters 
connected with the settlement of waste lands in the colonies, the prices of the principal articles of colonial 
produce, the wages of labour, and such other matters as may appear to be useful to persons who pro,H»se 
to settle in the colonies. They likewise answer all applications from individuals, and afford them, bo far 
as may he in their power, such information as may be adapted to their particular cases.* 

No pecuniary assistance is afforded by government to parties desirous o f proceeding to the N. 
American colonics; and emigrants after their arrival no longer receive grants of land, that being now 
wholly disposed of in the way stated below. 

But though government makes no gifts at the public expense to emigrants to N. America, It main- 
tains agents at the principal colonial ports, whose business is to protect emigrants from imposition 
upon their first landing, to acquaint them with the demand for labour in different districts, to point out 
the most advantageous routes, and to furnish them with useful advice upon the objects which they have 
had in view in emigrating, without making any charge for the same. Persons newly arrived should not 
omit to consult these agents, and should avoid detention In the ports, where they are exposed to all 
kinds of imposition, and pretences for keeping them at taverns till any money they may possess has 
been expended. 


Prrssage. — Emigrants intending to settle in Canada will 
find it in all respects more advantageous to proceed by Quebec. 

The cost of a steerage passage to Quebec, including provi- 
sions during the voyage, varies from 5/. to W. ; and without 
provisions, beyond the legal allowance, from 31. to 31. 15s., 
according to tnc port from which the party sails. 

The usual length of tiie voyage is about 4G days. 

The prices to New Brunswick are about trie same as to 
Quebec ; those to Halifax in Nova Scotia are rather higher. 
'The coat of a cabin passage to the above-mentioned colonies 
detnmds upon the accommodation required, and the port at 
which the emigrant embarks. It varies from 121. to 2Uf., being 
cheaper firoin Irish than English porta. 

Half these prices are generally charged foT children between 
1 and 1 1 years of age ; and for children under 1 no charge is 
made. 

The best months for leaving England are March and April : 
the later emigrants do not find employment so abundant, and 
have less time in the colony before the commencement of 
winter. 

For information respecting the cost of passage and probable 
opportunities of sailing, application should lie made to the 
government emigration agents at khe various ports at which 
they are stationed ; but no party need apply who does not intend 
to pay his own passage. The following are the ports at which 
agents are established : . — London, Liverpool, I*eith, Greenock, 
Belfast, Londonderry, Sligo, Limerick, and Cork. 

The following notification was *»ut forth in 1843 by Messrs. 
Carter and Bonus, eminent shipping agents : — 

" Ships will be despatched from lx>ndon to Quebec and 
Montreal at short intervals during the ensuing season, by 


which"steorage passengers may he conveyed at the following 
reduced rates ; — 

To Quebec. To Montreal. 

F or each person 1 4 years of age and 
upwards S 51. It. Gd. 51. 1 5s. 0 d. 

For each child of 1 and under 14 

years of age - - -213 9 2176 

Infants under 1 year old free of charge. 

In these rates are included provisions on nn ample mid much 
Improved scale, as below ; medicines, medical comforts, sleep- 
ing-lierths, cooking-hearth and fuel, mess-bowls, plates, and 
hook-pots, and emigrant tax in Canada. * 

The passengers must provide themselves with bedding, small 
casks or metal bottles for containing water, knives and forks, 
and spoons. 

Luggage will be taken free of charge In the proportion often 
cubic Feet for each adult, anrl five cubic feet for each child be- 
tween 1 and 14 years old; and any further quantity will be 
subject to a charge of Gd. per cubic root for freight. 

Half passnge money Is required to be paid when berthi^ are 
engaged, and the remainder at or before embarkation; and 
parties who engage passage for themselves or others, who shall 
tail to embark on the day appointed, will he required to forfeit 
and }>ay half the passage money, whether their places shall l>e 
filled by others or not. 

A pro|»erly qualified surgeon will be appointed to each ship 
carrying passengers equal to 100 adults or upwards. 

Ships will be sent to any good and safe out-porta at which 
gulhc lent numbers of emigrants may be collected. 

These ships will l>c despatched on fixed days, with stmct 
PUNCTUALITY. 


* The office of the commissioners is at No. 9, Park Street, Westminster. 

Esq. 


— Secretary, Stephen Walcott, 
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Sf;ale of Allowance of Provisions for each Person, Male and Female, above 14 Years of Age. 


Days. 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuvsilay 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 


I 1 I 1 I I I 3& I 


t| 

C/5 Ph 


oa 


> So 


fi I 8 I If I 4 I 


I h 


For each child, male and female, from 1 to 14 years of age, 
one half the above allowance. 

When the potatoes are expended, fib. of rice to be issued 
dally in lieu of 1 lb. of potatoes. 

In case of the occasional substitution of any of the following 
art icles — 

4 lb. raisins, or J lb. currants. Is considered 

equal to - - - - I lb. beef or pork. 

A suet - - - - - 1 do. do. 

fish - - - - - 1 do. do. 

1 tlour - - - - - l bread. 

1 rice, or 1 pint oatmeal - - 1 bread or flour. 

5 potatoes - - - - 1 do. do. 

N. H. I’assengors have the option of agreeing upon the above 
terms, or of being supplied by the ship with those provisions 
only which are required by the Passengers Act, viz. for each 
adult, 7 pounds of bread/ biscuit, flour, oatmeal, or rive per 
week, of which at least one half must be bread or biscuit, and 
potatoes may be employed for the remainder, in the proportion 
of 5 pounds "of potatoes to 1 pound of the other articles enume- 
rated. Ilalf allowance for each child between 1 anti 11 years 
old. The charge in this case, including water as above, medi 
cities, medical comforts, sleeping-berths, cooking-hearth, fuel, 
and emigrant tax, is 3/. 1 5*. to Quebec, anti 4/. 2*. fid. to Mon- 
treal, for each adult, and half price for children between 1 and 
Vf years of age. Such passengers are allowed to take any rea- 
sonable quantity of provisions tor their own use in addition to 
the hreati st tills above stated, hut no person will be permitted 
on any account to bring intoxicating liquors on board.” 

The conveyanri of passengers to foreign parts is regulated by 
the b «St fi Vie. t ap. 107., of which the following are the prin- 
cipal regulations respecting voyages to North America. 

No vessel proceeding to any place out of Europe, not being 
within the Mediten anean Sea, to carry more than 5 persons 
(master and crew included) to every 5 tons* burden; nor, 
whatever be the tonnage, more than I passenger to every 1(1 
clear superficial feet of the space appropriated for the use of the 
passengers, under a penalty not exceeding Sit. I'or every pas- 
senger in excess. The lower deck must he not loss than 1J inch 
in thickness, and laid and secured in a certain manner. The 
height between decks is to be 6 feet at least. There must not 
be more than 2 tiers of lierths ; the bottom of the lower tier 
to be f> inches above the deck. The berths not to be less than 
after the rate of b feet in length ami 18 incites in width for each 
p issenger, and to be securely constructed- At least 3 quarts 
of water per diem to be issued to each passenger, and a supply 
of provisions, not less often than twice a week, at the rate of 
7 lbs. of breadstuff's per week ; half at least to be bread or bis- 
cuit, the other half may he potatoes, of which 5 lbs. are to be 
reckoned as equal to 1 ib. of breadstuff*. The water to he 
taken in tanks or sweet casks, none exceeding 500 gallons in 
canaoity. 

The length of the voyage to N. America to be computed 
at 10 weeks. 2 children under 14 to be reckoned equal to 1 
passenger. Children under I not to count. Provisions and 
water to be inspected and surveyed by the government emi- 


gration agents, or, in their absence, by the officers of customs 
Seaworthiness of vessels to be ascertained by those officers, who 
may order a survey if necessary. Sufficient boats to be taken. 
Tw"o copies of theact to be kept on board, to be produced to 
the passengers on demand. A proper Bupply of medicines, 8rc., 
with directions for their use. to tie provided for the voyage. 
The sale of spirits prohibited under a penalty not exceeding 
1(H)/. Lists of passengers to be delivered by the master to 
proper officers previous to clearance, and counterparts to be 
deposited with officers of customs or consuls at final port of dis- 
charge. Same regulations in respect to additional passengers 
taken on board after clearance. 

Parties contracting to find passages to North America to give 
written receipts in a prescribed form for money received, under 
a penalty not exceeding 10/., and forfeiture of licence if a pas- 
sage broker. No person, except owner or master of the ship, 
to act as a passage broker or dealer, unless licensed by magis- 
trates ut the petty or quarter sessions, under a penalty of 10/. 
for each offence. Brokers liable to a penalty of 10/. and for- 
feiture of licence if they receive passage money as agents for 
others without written authority from their principals, or if 
they fraudulently induce persons to engage passages. In case 
the contract for a' passage is not performed on the shippers* 
part, the aggrieved parties, -unless maintained at the contrac- 
tors* expense, and provided within a reasonable time with a 
passage to the same place, may recover by summary process, 
before 2 Justices of the peace, any passage money they may have 
paid, with a sum not exceeding 10/. as eoinjamsat ion. Pas- 
sengers to be victualled during detention of ships ; Imt if deten- 
tion (except caused by wind or weather) exceed two clear 
working days, to receive instead ]/. per diem, unless suitably 
lodged and maintained with their own consent by the con- 
tractor. Passengers not to lie landed against their consent 
at any place but the one contracted for, and to be maintained 
on board for 48 hours after arrival, unless the ship, in the pro- 
secution of her voyage, quits the port sooner. The master is to 
afford every facility to the proper officers for inspecting thu 
ship, communicating with the passengers, and ascertaining 
that the act has lieen duly observed. The owners anti char- 
terers, or,* in their absence,, some approved person on their 
behalf, aiul the master of vessels carrying more than 50 passen- 
gers, must, before clearance, give bond, without stamp, to the 
Crown, for the due performance of the act. Passengers suing 
under the act for monies made recoverable to their us© not to 
be deemed on that account incompetent witnesses. The act 
extends to foreign as well as British ships; but not to vessels 
carrying fewer than 30 passengers, nor to cabin passengers. 
It reserves to passengers their right to proceed at law for any 
breach of contract; and imposes a penalty not exceeding 50/. 
for the bieach of any of its provisions* except in the 5 cases 
where spi'cllic penalties are affixed. 

The enfotcement of this law rests with the government emi- 
gration agents, and the officers of H. M. customs. Persons, 

| therefore, having complaints to make of its Infraction, snould 
apply to these officers, who alone can enforce the various j>e- 
| unities. 


Besides the sea voyage from F.nglatid, persons proceeding to Canada should he provided with the means 
of paying for the journey which they may have to make after their arrival at Quebec. The cost of this 
journey must, of course, depend upon the situation of the place w here the Individual may find employ- 
ment, or where, he may have previously formed a wish to settle ; but to all it will probably be useful to 
have the following hints and report ol the prices of conveyance during the season of 1841, on the route 
from Quebec to Toronto, the capital of Upper Canada. 


Currency. 

On the arrival of the emigrant vessel at Quebec, A' s. </. 
the emigrant, if he intend to proceed to Upper 
Canada, should on no account leave the vessel, ex- 
cept it be to go wlih the long-boat direct with his 
luggage to the steamer for Montreal ; and not unfre- 
quently the steamer comes alongside the emigrant 
snip, and thus facilitates the re-embarkation of the 
emigrant. The captain of the ship can easily arrange 
this with the steamer. Very little difficulty is expe- 
rienced by the emigrant at Quebec ; a few hours suf- 
fice to provide his family with the necessaries of life, 
if his supplies are run out. The steamboat goes up 
the river to Montreal.in about 24 hours, a distance of 
18<> miles. The charge for deck passengers is Is. G d., 
and no charge is made for luggage - - . 0 7 G 

• The fare is reduced, when there Is. any competition, 
to bt. and less. Next year (1812) it may l»c reduced 
much more, as new steamers are preparing for this 
route. The emigrant, before going on lioard the 
steamer, should boil as much pork or heef as will 
serve him for a day or two, which he can do before 
leaving the ship : in a few minutes he can procure 
fresh bread ; and if he has a large tin tea-pot, with a 
flew tins, he can with ease get hot water in the steamer 
to make some tea, to refresh the members of his family 
on the way up. On his arrival at Montreal, he should, 

■with as little delay as possible, get his luggage trans- 
ported to the barges of the forwarding company. He 
will find many carters in readiness for this purpose, 
and must take care not to be imposed upon by them ; 

4 «. Gd. should be sufficient to take all his things to the 0 1 6 


Currenev. 

station of the barges. Here the faro is, from Mon- JE s. d. 
treal to liyfown, per adult, 8s. Allowance for lug- 0 8 0 
gage, 1 cwt. or cwt. free : and for a^F quantity 
over and above this, 2s. per cwt. The barges arrive 
at Jlytown almut 72 hours after leaving Montreal 
The same barges continue through to Kingston. The 
fare from Bytown to Kingston is, per adult, 10s. j 0 10 0 
same allowance of luggage as above, and 2 s. Gd. for 
each cwt. extra: add Is. per day for meals from 
Quebec to liytown, say 8 days - - - - 0 8 9 

When the emigrant gets on board the barge at 
Montreal, his luggage need not be moved until he 
reaches Kingston, lie will find utensils for cooking, 
and the female part of his family will find shelter hi 
the cabin of the barge. In case of foul weather, he 
can get his family on board of the steamer at Lachjne, 

7 miles from Montreal,) where tile barges are takun 
in tow toCarilton, about 40 miles from Larhine. The 
barges there take 7 or (Utours in getting through the 
locks, ami getting up ttrGrenville. On the way, the 
emigrant can buy a few potatoes from the farmers on 
the canal. The prices of provisions do not vary from 
Montreal to Kingston: potatoes Is. Gd. and is. per 
bushel ; pork 5rf. to Id. per lh ; butter 8 d. to lOd. ; 
flour 5 dollars to 6 dollars per barrel ; tea 3s. to 4s. 
per lb. ; sugar Gd. per lb. ; eggs 8d. to 1 Od. per dozen j 
butcher’s meat 3^d. to 5 d. per lb., according to the 
quality. All these articles arw easily procured on the 
wav. From Grenville to By town f 9 about 65 miles, 
and the barges are towed by a steamer, and reach in 
about 15 or 16 hours. On their arrival at Bytown the 
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bVftM 1 »T 0 Main to pass through locks, which 
cause* a detention of acme hour*. The passage flrom 
Bytown to Kingston U rather tedious; but as it af- 
fbw* to the emigrant various opportunities of seeing 
the country* and many of engaging as a farm servant, 
he should not look upon it as altogether tost time. 

A great error is committed by the emigrant in ask* 
lag exorbitant wages on his arrival ; he should con* 
tent himself at first with 3s. or 4s., and take the first 
employment that offers. Many emigrants on arrival 
at Quebec and Montreal have not the means to carry 
them forward ; but they find no difficulty In getting 
work alx>ut the coves at Quebec, and are very sdon 


Current: 

tend with. However high the wages may be in the £ a. < 
bust season, the winter presents to them a barren 
field. 

At Kingston there are steamer* for Toronto, distant 
170 miles, and for Hamilton, at the head of Lake 
Ontario, distant from Kingston 210 miles. The 
time occupied at Toronto is 24 hours ; the deck fare 
is usually 7s. 6 d- 1 ast season It was only 5t. for each 0 7 
adult, exclusive of provisions. Two children under 
1 4 years of age are charged as one passenger. The 
distance from Quebec to Toronto is 606 miles ; time 
occupied in performing It last season about 10 days ; 
and the total expense for each adult, including pro- 
visions, is. Including 2 days' provisions from Kington 
to Toronto * - - » - *02 


country. They Should on no account remain in to Toronto - - * * - *02 

Quebec or Montreal during winter, as they will as- - l ... . 

auredly have much privation and hardship to con- 1 £% 4 

It must be observed, that the prices of conveyance are necessarily fluctuating, and that the foregoinj 


it must De ooserveci, tnat tne prices oi conveyance are necessarily fluctuating, and that the foregoinj 
account is only presented as sufficiently accuratetfor purposes of information in this country, leaving i 
to the government agent at Quebec to supply emigrants with more exact particulars, according to th 
circumstances of the time at which they may arrive. According to some statements, the Journey fron 
Quebec to Toronto may be accomplished for less than 40« ; but a good deal depends on the season o 
the year, and other accidental circumstances. 


Average Wages per 


Trade «r Calling. 


Bread and biscuit baker* 
Butchers • 


Average 
Wages per 
Annum. 


Without With With Without With 

Board and Board and Board and Board and Board and 
Lodging. | Lodging. [ Lodging. Lodging. Ixxtging. 

Halifax Currency. 


h ' 4/ -| {month 3/. 


40 0 0 

lly the 
month, 3/. 


A verage 
Wages per 
Annum. 

I ~ With 
Board and 
Lodging. 


Bricklayer* 

Curriers - • - 

Carpenters and joiners 
Cabinet makers 
Coopers - - - 

Carter* ... 
Cooks (women) 

"Dairy women 

Dressmakers and milliner* - 

Farm labourers 

Gardeners 

Grooms - 

Millwrights 

Millers • 

Blacksmiths 
Painters - 
Plasterer* 

Plumbers and glaziers 

Quarrymen 

Bopemakers 

Shoemakers 

Sawyers * 

Shipwrights and boatbuilders 

Stonemasons 

Sailmakers 

Slaters and shinglen 

Shepherds 

Tanners - 

Tailors - 


None in Eastern (Lower) 
Canada. 


nmimr 
<ot hired by 
he year 


43 0 0 
25 O O 
18 0 0 
15 0 O 
15 0 0 
25 O O 
36 O 0 
30 0 O 
80 0 0 
70 0 0 


54 O 0 

61 0 O 

61 0 O 

51 0 O 

28 0 O 

15 0 « 
12 II) O 
1!) 10 O 
27 10 0 
40 10 0 

29 O O 

03 10 O 
58 0 O 

55 0 0 

78 0 O 

78 O O 
78 O O 
3* 0 0 


30 0 0 
44 10 O 
57 0 0 

69 O 0 
60 15 0 


Retail Price of Provisions and Clothing in Canada. 


Salt beef, per lb. - 
Fresh, ditto 
Mutton - 
Lamb 
Veal 


Baotfn. per lb. 

Salt butter 
Fresh ditto 
Fresh milk, per quart 
Cheese, per In. 

Eggs, per dozen - 
Potatoes, per bushel 


H i, per bushel - a 

test wheaten, per 4 lb. loaf-^ 

sat flour, per barrel (196 lbs.) 

.per OWL 
teal - 

Coats, per chaldron 
Candles, per lb. - - ’ 

Fire-wood, per “ cord " of 1 28 cubic 
ffeet - ^ - 

Common soap, per lb. 


Coffee, green - - - 

Bice .... 
I Sugar, brown - - - 

Ditto, white ... 
Salt, per bushel ... 
Pepper, per lb. 

Salt fish ( the cheapest kinds) perewt. 
Fresh, ditto, ditto, per lb. - 
Beer, per gallon ... 
Porter, per bottle 

Clotiiino. 

Men's stout shoes, per pair 
Women’s, ditto - 
Snow over-shoes - - 

Men’s shirts, cotton 
Men's smockfVocks 
Flannel, per yard 
Cloth, for coats - 
Cotton, for gowns 
Fustian, per yard 
Velveteen 


The above-mentioned articles of clothing are supposed 
to be of the average qua IMg generally used by persens 
of the labouring c lasses 
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islands, occasioned an extraordinary extension of cultivation. So powerful in this respect 
was its influence, that Jamaica, which, at an average of the 6 years preceding 1799, had 
produced only 83,00# hogsheads, exported, in 1801 and 1802, upwards of 286,000 
hogsheads, or 143,000 a year ! 

The same rise of price, which had operated so powerfully in Jamaica, occasioned a 
similar though less rapid extension of cultivation in our other islands, and in Cuba, 
Porto Kico, and the foreign colonies generally. The vacuum caused by the cessation 
of the supplies froth St. Domingo being thus more than filled up, a reaction commenced. 
The price of sugar rapidly declined ; and, notwithstanding a forced market was for a 
while opened to it, by substituting it for malt in the distillery, prices did not attain to 
their former elevation. On the opening of the Continental ports, in 1813 and 1814, * 
they, indeed, rose, for a short time, to an extravagant height ; but they very soon 
fell, involving in ruin many of the speculators upon an advance. Prices, however, 
continued at a pretty high level down to 1818 ; but they sustained a material fall in the 
course of the following year, and were comparatively low from that period down to 1835, 
when the extraordinary falling off in the supplies of sugar consequent to the measures 
connected with the emancipation of the slaves, again occasioned a considerable rise of 
price. But, as already seen, this high price is entirely factitious, being wholly caused 
by our excluding foreign sugar from our market. Were the sugar of Brazil, Cuba, and 
Java admitted on paying the same duty as British colonial sugar, there can be no doubt 
that the price of the latter would be diminished a half or more. And from the extra- 
ordinary facility with which sugar may be raised in the countries referred to and 
elsewhere, we have no idea, provided they adopt no rash or ill-advised measures in 
relation to slaves, that the price of sugar in their markets would be at all likely to 
sustain any material increase, even though the demand for it were doubled or more. 
The imports of sugar from our West India colonies, which amounted to 4,103,800 cwts. 
in 1831, had sunk, in 1841, to 2,151,217 ewts. ! 

The devastation of St. Domingo gave the same powerful stimulus to the growth of 
coffee in the other West lndiap colonies, that it did to the growth of sugar ; and owing 
to the extraordinary increase in the demand for coffee in this and other European coun- 
tries, the supply went on increasing till it was checked by the influence of the measures 
relating to slavery. In 1752, for example, only 60,000 lbs. of coffee were exported from 
Jamaica; in 1775 the export amounted to 440,CXX) lbs. ; in 1797 it had increased to 
7,931,621 lbs. ; and in 1832, when it had attained its maximum, the exports to England 
only amounted to 19,405,933 lbs. Such, however, and so rapid lias been their subse- 
quent decline, that in 1841 the exports to England had fallen tiff to 7,618,890 lbs. ! 
(See opposite.) 

Wc have already seen, that when Jamaica was taken from the Spaniards, it only con- 
tained 1,500 white inhabitants. In 1673, the population amounted to 7,768 whites 
and 9,504 slaves. It would have been well for the island had the rajes continued to 
preserve this relation to each other ; but, unfortunately, the black population has in- 
creased more than Jive times as rapidly as the white ; the latter having only increased 
from 7,768 to about 30,000,' while the former has increased from 9,504 to about 310,000, 
exclusive of persons of colour. 

The real value of the exports to Jamaica amounts to -about 1,500,000/. a year, being 
more than half the amount of the exports to the West Indian colonies. It should, 
however, be observed, that a considerable portion of the articles sent to Jamaica, and 
some of the other colonics, arc only sent there as to an entrepot , being subsequently 
exported to the Spanish main. During the ascendancy of the Spanish dominion in 
Mexico and South America, this trade, which was then contraband, was carried on to a 
very great extent. It is now much fallen off; but the central situation of Jamaica will 
always secure to her a considerable share of this sort of transit trade. 

Barbadoes was the earliest of our possessions in the West Indies. It is the most 
easterly of the Caribbee islands ; Bridge Town, the capital, being in long. 59° 41' W. 
Barbadoes is by far the best cultivated of all the West India islands. It contains about 

105.000 acres, having a population of about 13,000 whites, 6,600 people of colour, and 

83.000 blacks. Of late years it has exported from 250,000 to 470,000 cwts. of sugar. 
Barbadoes had attained the acme of its prosperity in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, when the white population is said to have amounted to about 50,000, though 
this is probably an exaggeration. But it is only as compared with itself that it can 
be considered as having fallen off ; for, compared with the other West India islands, its 
superiority is manifest. It raises nearly as much food as is adequate for its supply. 

The islands next in importance are St. Vincent, Grenada, Trinidad, Antigua, &c. It 
is unnecessary to enter into any special details with respect to them ; their population 
and trade being exhibited in the annexed Tables. * 

During the late war, we took from the Dutch the settlements of Demerara, Berbice, 
and Essequibo, in Guiana, which were definitively ceded to us in 1814. The soil of 
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Account of the Quantities of Sugar, Molasses, Rum, and Coffee, imported into the United Kingdom from 
tile West Indies and British Guiana, during each of the 10 Years ending with 1841. — (Pari. Paper 
No. 293. Sess. 1842). 


Colonies from 
which imported. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

Shoah (Unre- 











fined). 

Crvt. 

Cn *. 


Crvt. 

Crvt. 

Crvt. 

Crvt. 

Crvt. 

Crvt. 

Crvt. 

Antigua- 

143,336 

129,619 

267,177 

174,818 

135,482 

62,170 

203,013 

222,689 

203,071 

144,103 

Barbadoes 

266,165 

384,971 

391,527 

34 1,689 

373,428 

415,713 

473,587 

. 395,109 

207,484 

257,108 

Dominica 

68,270 

47,372 

51,87 6 

25,014 

3.5,213 

33,724 

48,290 

29,385 

34,673 

42,342 

Grenada 

188,231 

204,071 

194,542 

170,280 

156,31 1 

161,922 

156,798 

117,260 

88,982 

84,270 

J amaica - 

1,431,689 

1,256,991 

1,256,253 

1,148,760 

1,0.51,042 

904,299 

1,053,181 

765,078 

518,541 

528,585 

Montserrat 

20,866 

15,507 

26,03 1 

16,261 

1 L ,760 

5,695 

10,113 

13,443 

12,205 

10,839 

Nevis 

39,8 13 

42,287 

59,748 

39,637 

21,723 

2 1 ,269 

25,410 

36,731 

27,857 

12,124 

8t. Christopher - 

80,602 

80,390 

105,365 

87,614 

64,810 

73,270 

93,697 

1 35,548 

94,390 

63,936 

St. Lucia 

47,966 

46,518 

63,306 

54,74 1 

38,084 

51,430 

61,691 

50,215 

37,667 

51,115 

St. Vincent 

186,812 

191,889 

213,017 

195,057 

186,482 

201,191 

194,182 

151,899 

101,020 

« 110,205 

Tobago - 

1 1 1 ,622 

86,527 

79,018 

77,260 

117,643 

90,803 

71,621 

66,241 

61,548 

48,161 

Tortola - 

14,999 

14.969 

21,926 

13,821 

13,510 

1 3,534 

7.279 

5,249 

7 ,366 

8,397 

Trinidad »- 

312,266 

280,303 

339,015 

289,393 

312,141 

295,367 

2SG.217 

268,669 

215,778 

284,605 

Rah am as 



4 


314 


36 

202 

IOO 

Bermudas 

1 

*751,122 





1 


4,336 


Demerara 

736,662 

687,282 

700,376 

861,134 

792,852 

669,571 

410,132 

486,487 

415,261 

Bcrbice - 

131,036 

101,730 

90,696 

126,485 

213,714 

159,536 

165,726 

126,720 

93,157 

90,063 

Total 

3,773,166 

3,646,205 

3,843,976 

3,524,209 

3,601,791 

3,306,775 

3,520,676 

2,821,372 

2,214,764 

2,151,217 

Mof.ASSKS. 

Crvt. 

Crvt. 

Crvt. 

Crvt. 

Crvt. 

Crvt. 

Crvt. 

Crvt. 

Crvt. 

Crvt. 

Antigua - 

67,889 

67,181 

87,882 

75,98 5 

51,370 

26,993 

97,614 

101,034 

96,117 

75,551 

Barbadoes 

7,081 

4 7,216 

55,553 

58,125 

4 7,558 

70,293 

98,683 

76,444 

35,959 

27,475 

Dominica 

6,382 

6,173 

2,550 

2,700 

3,37 1 

3,961 

7,893 

6,720 

5,423 

8,347 

Grenada- 

20,636 

32.608 

23,219 

8,717 

10,306 

11,4 57 

18,369 

10,815 

7.485 

9,406 

Jamaica - 

991 

3,665 

2,809 

982 

1 ,001) 

83 

221 

52 

129 

544 

-Montserrat 

1,881 

1,930 

4,779 

1,848 

2,694 

1 ,358 

2,513 

4,448 

2,985 

4,043 

Nevis - 

367 

1 ,52 1 

5,466 

161 

311 

970 

2,97 1 

3,501 

5,727 

3,4 71 

St. Christopher 

4,018 

14,592 

17,397 

7,520 

10,492 

1 1 ,89.5 

19,346 

18,596 

23,932 

1 4,999 

St. Lucia 

4,196 

4,595 

2.81 I 

6.0 >7 

5,2.53 

6,980 

• 4.786 

1 1,029 

7 ,460 

1 1,129 

St. Vinednt 

28,228 

4 8,650 

33,091 

26,155 

37,967 

31,564 

45,667 

3 1,051 

1 6,529 

31,587 

Tobago - 

14,270 

15,070 

11,646 

5,980 

11,778 

8,277 

7,181 

4,012 

1 1, 131 | 

4,860 

Tortola - 


857 

1,108 

1 ,890 

3,208 

•JOG 

1,021 

717! 

1,876 

Trinidad 

92,177 

91,341 

99,491 

84,508 

75,176 

92,794 

78,387 

82,313 

C‘J,6t>8 

78,090 

Bahamas 


160 






Bermudas 











Di'itnrira 

306,869 

.310,502 

282,967 

221 ,782 

256,920 

28.5,2 7 S 

239,984 

105,726 

132,363 

142,614 

Berbicu - 

10,666 

11,677 

20,699 

5,226 

7,286 

1 1,546 

13,493 

11,512 

6,276 

16,229 

Total 

663,663 

686,791 

650,366 

507,195 

626,535 

573,6.57 

638,007 

474,307 

424,1 41 ( 

430,221 

Rim. 

tin /Inns 

Unci ml ins' 

vverpronf.) 






_ " i 


Antigua - 

29,17.1 

31,9321 71,445 

67,051 

7,731 

11,538 

29,171 

55,958 

75,592' 

14,906 

Harbado<*s 

6,7311 

696 

2,176 

1,798 

738 

911 

455 

502 

778 

219 

Dominica 

3 1 ,69* 

30.310 

27,701 

7,308 

16,147 

9,543 

17,011) 

9,792 

11,077 

8,011 

Grenada - 

103,661 

185,909 

217,04!] 

218,524 

177,72(1 

199,711 

231,919 

179,161 

159,747 

83,704 

Jamaica - 

2,767,061 

3,219,783 

3,921,007 

2,150,272 

2,1 16,994 

2,049,461 

2,303,790 

1,651,232 

1,291,337 

1,276,551 

Montserrat 

11,601 

1 1 ,273 

20,48(1 

20,492 

16,256 

4,804 

8,936 

2*9,460 

22,806 

9,281 

Nevis 

3,066 

6,312 

23,286 

39,366 

5,496 

4,793 

10,867 

39,252 

21,819 

2,936 

St. Christopher 

29,960 

42,217 

79,08(1 

107.101 

26,870 

87.380 

65,677 

139,014 

131,984 

56.118 

St. Lucia 

6,611 

10,771 

4.707 

10,972 

22 

7,991 

7.193 

14,051 

11,930 

145,909 

13,037 

St. Vincent 

29,732 

89,200 

93,397 

189,151 

112,183 

200,025 

1 181,562 

189,097 

88,999 

Tobago - 

281,661 

232,622 

272,787 

299.705 

372,96.5 

351,779 

1 252,4 1 1 

249,515 

229,582 

153,614 

Tortola - 

108 


3,478 

5,220 

2,980 

7,5311 

| 3,088 

7.935 

6,67l! 

834 

'Trinidad 

6,666 

225 

7,714 

9,580 

7,456 

74 1 1 

3,530 

1 0,068 

1| 

20,6391 

2,297 

Bahamas* 



59 



13,352 

15 

4 ,506 

Bermudas 

3) 

4,279 

2 


19 

14 

2 

13! 

22' 

Demernra 

1 ,293,26.6 

1,202,391 

1,273,69.1 

1,875,24.5 

1 ,879.357 

1,389,880 

1,384,282 

1,245,509 

1,464,970, 

935,735, 

Herhicu - 

122,191 

38,986 

61,277 

1 15,11 1 

125,231 

92,241 

t 121,661: 

197,041 

1 177,210j 

120,301 

Honduras 

- 

1 ‘ * 

4 

18 

- 

3 




~ 

Total 

4,713,809 

5,109,975 

5,112,101 

5,153,31 7 

j 4,868,168 

4,418,349 

4 61 1,210 

4,021,820 

j 3,780,979 

2,770,161 

Coffer. 

LA*. 

I Lbs. 

IJ}3. 

Lbs. 

I Lbs. 

Lbs. 

I Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. j 

Lbs. 

Antigua - 

49,888 

283 

221 

5 SO 

1.010 

213 

1 24 

53,174 

4,-101 

7,818 

Barbadoes 

168,198 

48,371 

77 ,80 

57,825 

33,523; 24,619 

; 37,569 

20,884 

74,167 

1,513 

Dominica 

1,360,101 891,817 

8,749 16,621 

893,192 

1 1 2,557 

309,284 

2 18,175 

383,023 

100,239 

283,693 

1 27,009 

Grenada - 

10,332 

8,236 

8,5 96 

5,55 1 

i 21,64 7 

7,561) 

15,741 

133 

Jamaica - 
iMontscrrat 

19,406,933 11,318,506 

J64 — 

18,268,883 

11,1 54 ,507 1 1 ,83 1 ,856 

9,950,679 

12,593,746 


, 8,646,016 

7,618,890 

• Nevis 

112 

24 






9,423, 1»7| 



St. Christopher 

1 ,07 1 

217 

185 

40 


605 

8l7,839 



12 

[St. Lucia 

84,512 

62,593 

90,001 

53,582 

33,708 

8,.5< III 

113,266 

* 81,000 

292,583 

18,287 

[St. Vincent 


| 132 

197 

1 IS 


»))3ovj 


35 

699, 


[Tobago - 





- 

1 7<J 

20 

2,103 

76 

(Tortola - 




28 


70 



— 


-Trinidad 

9 1 ,632 

1 168,170 

160,915 

21,950 

163,539 

114,865 

1 42*6,341 

109,611 

253,1831 

38,622 

Bahamas 

31,030! 46,812 

45,579, 280,156 

51,337 

100,581 

I 103,67 7 

13,222 

14,901! 

6.150 

Bermudas 

a a 


■ 

- 

157 

bn 

13 

397 

72 


Demerara 

1,200,791 

I 4,619,067 

1,481,980 1,139,054 

1 ,853,063 

2,099,941 

I 2,3.60,818 

780,866 

1,622,036 

745,631 

Bcrbice - 

Honduras 

2,291,497 

j 1,806,702 

1,045,668 

163 

2,027,037 

1,614,379 

3,018,701 

I 1,44.8,180 
| 133 

892,110 

1,587,538 

1,363,938 

Total 

24,673,920 19,008,375 

22,081,490 

14,855,470 

18,903,426 

15,577,888 

1 17,588, 655 

11,485,675 12,797,039 

9,927,689 

Cocoa. 

LAs. 

j Lbs. 

LA*. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Ll>s. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Antigua . 
{Barbadoes 

2,468 

i 8,403 

72 

77 

336 

4 

7,155 

I 2,587 

2,652 

213 

6 

3,406 


Dominica 

j 8,808 

4,767 

686 

279 

1,896 

J ,054 

1,127 

2,366 

"4,014 

372,00 

1 

(irenals - 
Jamaica - 
Montserrat 
Nevis 

196,195 

3,988 

312,446 

2,355 

349,307 
1 ,795 

276,359 

407 

307,236 

3,047 

351,613 

540 

426,626 

18,385 

327,497 

269,680 
« 42 

St. Christopher 

61 


. 

904 


. 

1 4 




St. Lucia 

St. Vincent 
Tobago - 
Tortola - 

242 

28,622 
2,713 
-• • 

4,273 

272 

5,03C 
1 ,351 

10,686 
2,52 5 
10,22C 

' 16,22.6 

: 3,191 

35 

7CC 

51,479 
>| 6,442 

40,086 
! 1,758 

Trinidad 

Bahamas 

415,OS9 i 1,700,258 

999,811 

160,017 

1,292, . r >9; 

1,461, 971 

'• 1 , 678,912 

629,94. 

V 2,007,494 

\ 2,493,302 

Bermudas 


’ 

141 

_ . 




— 

— 

“ * 

Demerara 
< Berbico . 
Honduras 

97 

1 125 

i 1,575 

476 

11 

12€ 

525 

SOS 

47. 

398 

121 

— 

Hi 

“ 5i 

"2,371 

» 129 

Total from the I 
above Colonies J 

618,215! 2,125,666 

1 ,3 GO, 32,' 

439,44! 

1,012,30 

1 ,847,14£ 

. 2,149,63! 

950M 

l| 2,374,30 

l 2,920,29ft 
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these settlements is naturally very rich ; and they have, in this respect, a decided ad- 
vantage over most of the West India islands. Their advance, since they come into our 
possession, was for a while very great ; but recently their progress has been checked, 
and their exports have declined most materially. This, however, is entirely a conse- 
quence of the want of labour ; for, in other respects, these colonies have every facility of 
production. Various schemes have been suggested for supplying this want ; but none 
of them, unless they involve the principle of compulsory service, will, we apprehend, be 
successful. The rum of Demerara enjoys a high reputation. The best samples of 
Berbiee coffee are very superior, and it is extensively cultivated both in that colony and in 
Demerara. In 18 .‘ 32 , the exports amounted, from both colonies, to 3 , 41 ) 2,288 lbs., whereas 
in 1841 they only amounted to 2 , 109,569 lbs. Considerable quantities of cotton were 
foriyerly exported from Guiana ; but the Americans having superior facilities for its 
production, its culture has nearly ceased. Cocoa, annotto, &c. are produced, but not 
abundantly. * 

Exclusive of the above, we possess the settlement of Balize on the Bay of Honduras. 
This is of importance, as affording a means of obtaining abundant supplies of mahogany ; 
but it is of more importance as an entrepOt for the supply of Guatemala and central 
America with English manufactured goods. 

Die exports from this country to our West India colonies consist of coarse cottons, 
linens, checks, hats, and other articles of negro clothing ; hardware and earthenware ; 
staves, hoops, coal, lime, paint, lead; Irish provisions, herrings, and other salt fish ; 
along with furniture, wine, beer, medicines, and, indeed, almost every article which a 
great manufacturing country can supply to one, situated in a tropical climate, which 
has very few mechanics, ancrhardly any manufactures. Since the opening of the* ports 
on the Spanish main to ships from England, the exports to the West Indies have 
decreased both in quantity and value; this decrease being, however, more than ba- 
lanced by the shipments to Mexico, Columbia, &c. Die declared or real value of the ex- 
ports amounted, as appears from the following account, in 1841 , to 2 , 504 , 004 /. ; but this 
was fully 1,000,000/. below their usual value. 

Account of the Declared Value of the Exports of British and Irish Produce to the West India Colonics 
in each Y'ear from IS 14 to 1841, both inclusive. 


Years. 

Declared Value of 
British and Irish 
Products exported to 
the British West 
indies. 

Years. 

Declared Valuu of 
British and Irish 
Products exiiorted to 
the British West 
Indies. 

Years. 

Declared Value of 
British and Irish 
Products exmirted to 
the British West 
Indies. 

Years. 

Declared Va'ue of 
British and Irish 
Products exported to 
the British West 
Indies. 

1814 

£ 

7,019,938 

1821 

£ 

1 4,320,581 

1828 

£ 

3.2S9.701 

1835 

£ 

3,187,510 

1816 

7,218,057 

1822 

3,139,818 

1829 

3,612,086 

1836 

3,780,153 

1816 

4,537,066 

1823 

3,676,780 

1830 

2,838,448 

1837 

I 3,456,746 

1817 

1 5,890,1 99 

1821 

3,827,189 

1831 

2,581,919 

1838 

3,393.441 

1818 

1 6,<»2 1,627 

1826 

3,866,834 

1832 

2,139,807 

1839 

3,986,598 

1819 

4,841,253 

1826 

I 3,199,205 

1833 

2,597,691 

1840 

3,571,970 

1820 

4,197,761 

1827 

1 3,083,222 

1834 

2,680,022 

1841 

2,504,004 


Account of the Quantities and Values of the principal Articles of British Produce and Manufacture 
exported to the West India Colonies during each of the 5 YearB ending with 1841. 


Principal Articles. 


Apparel, stops, & haberdashery £ 
Beef and port . - bar. 

Butter and cheese - - cwts. 

Coals, culm, and cinders • tom. 
Cotton manufactures entered 
l»y the yard - - - yds. 

Hosiery, face, and small wares £ 

Twist and yam - - lbs. 

Earthenware of all sorts * ps. 
Glass entered by weight - cwts. 
Hardware and cutlery - — 
Iron and steel, wrought and 
unwrought - - - tons. 

Leather, wrought and un- 
wrought 

Linen manufactures entered 
by the yard - 

Machinery and mill -work - 
Painters’ colours - . 

Plate, plated ware, jewellery, 
and watches - • £ 

fillk manufactures - . £ 

Soap and candles - - lbs. 

Stationery of all sorts - £ 

Sugar, refined . - cwts. 

Tin and pewter wares and 
tin plates £ 

Woollen manufactures — 
tered by the yard - 
Ditto by the piece 
Hosiery and small wares 
All other articles 


- lbs. 
red 

- yds. 


yds. 


Quantity. 


33 / 51 * 

25,401 

69/180 


55,519 

3,246,858 

37,169 

25,350 

6,821; 

567,417 

12,391,446 


6,13-1,900 

6,359' 


7. 

j 1838. | 

| 1839. | 

| 1840. | 

1841. | 

Declared 
Value. 1 

Quantity. 

Declared 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Declared 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Declared 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Declared 

Value. 

1 £ 

1 269,159 
114,763 
106,136 
51,508 

27,526 

26,519 

65,438 

£ 

256,086 

97,817 

108,111 

48,767 

47,921 

31,101 

61,078 

£ 

296,056 

163,259 

122,045 

43,640 

| ‘ 31,1*71 
26,851 
82,564 

£ 

231,908 

104,618 

111,808 

52,807 

11,929 

22,957 

71,311 

£ 

209,680 

41,754 

91,653 

43,394 

* 883,029 

i 43,812 
4.4871 
40,195 
61,155 
117,762 

43,496,642 

56,532 

2,247,948 

44,641 

20,568 

943,228 
46,446 
.3,6091 
27,727 
60 , lot) 
85,169 

58,964,887 

* 152,450 
3,631 ,732 
41,413 
23,008 

1,267,850 

73,828 

10,305 

41,799 

58,585 

92,913 

58,327,100 

" 176,933 
2/129,64 1 
49,506 
19,091 

1,162/187 

61,762 

10,038 

33,134 

6<>,708 

70,878 

31,206,154 

1 ’ 123,188 
2,056,369 
42,488 
16,908 

590,941 

42,501 

7,741 

26,523 

44,653 

68,642 

148,963 

6,223 

131,377 

5,481 

118,510 

5,796 

122,289 

6,165 

106,886 

100,193 

681,775 

114,167 

919,602 

171,005 

755,546 

121,133 

718,415 

102,834 

370,114 

57,892 

25,153 

11,775,148 

348,105 

42,858 

23,971 

11,529,110 

l : : 

312,274 

35,353 

30,384 

41,936,657 

328,369 

44,588 

24,041 

8,147,430 

228,865 

37,989 

18,918 

40,416 
36,916 
104,168 I 
| 27,550 

16,061 

7,279,715 

8,5'll 

35,265' - 
36,518 - 

140,562 9,716,295 
27,228 - 
19,114! 8,579 

33,381 

38,467 

190,267 

33,581 

19,927 

9,360,757 

20,038 

23,223 

56,230 

174,270 

34,080 

37,492 

7,139,450 

14,554 

21 ,069 
23,155 
132,452 
23,669 
26,051 

15,684 

- 

13,237 

1 

15,849 

ft 

13,727 

- 

12,069 

19,511 

95,160 

11,001 

095,597 

263,330 

24,115 

15,717 159,312 

68,863 19,745 

10,832 - 
688,534 - 

12,328 

58,474 

14,031 

702/184 

223,844 

29,590 

15,892 

64,098 

10,857 

604,333 

176,395 

17,544 

10,879 

41,938 

10,102 

536,646 

3,456,745, - 

3,393,44 1 - 

3,986,598 

. 

3,574,970 
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Money . — What used to be called West India currency was an 
Imaginary money, and had a different value in different colonies. 
The value it bore, as compared with sterling money, was sup- 
posed to represent the corresponding value of the coins In cir- 
culation in the different islands at the time the proportion wan 
fixed t these coins being for the most part mutilated, and 
otherwise worn and defaced, currency was in all cases less valu- 
able than sterling. Thu following are the old values of 100/. 
sterling, and of a dollar, in the currencies of the different 
Islands : — 


Sterl. 


Jamaica 

Harhadoea 

Windward Inlands (ex- 
cept Uarbadoes) 


Curr. Dol. 

140/. 1 

136/. 1 


Curr. 
6*. Hd. 
G«. 3d. 


173/. 1 = 8s. 3d. 


Sterl. Curr. Dol. Curr. 

Leeward Islands 100/. = 200/. 1 =r 0*. Orf. 

Hut latterly these currencies have been in a great measure 
superseded by the introduction of sterling money, current -at 
the same rates as In England, and of the Spanish dollar. 

13y an order in council or the 23d of March 1826, British 
silver money was made legal tender throughout all British co- 
lonial possessions, at the same nominal value as In England ; 
and hills for the same are given on the Treasury of London, of 
100/. each bill for 103/. such silver money. By this order, also, 
the value of the Spanish dollar was fixed at 4s. 4d. British sil- 
ver money throughout all the colonies where It is current : but 
this value was farther reduced on the 21st of September, 1K38, 
to 4«. 2d. The value of the doubloon wax then, also, fixed at 
64 w. 


(3. ) Australian Colonies . — This group of colonies, though founded in a very distant part 
of the world, and at a comparatively recent epoch, promises, at no very remote period, to 
equal or surpass the others in magnitude and importance. The countries in which they are 
situated, including the great Australian continent, formerly called New Holland, with Yan 
Diemen’s Land or Tasmania, New Zealand, &c., are of vast extent, and differ in. many 
respects from each other. Hitherto, also, by far the larger portion of the continent is* 
wholly unexplored ; and even the islands are but very imperfectly known. Enough, 
however, has transpired to show that this great division of the globe differs in some most 
important respects from most or all countries with which we were previously acquainted ; 


and that it is, in fact, full of anomalies. The interior of the continent has not been suffi- 


ciently explored to enable any distinct opinion to be formed as to the height of the moun- 
tain chains ; but it appears to be pretty well established, that it has no great rivers, or, at 
least, none that reach the sea. Indeed it seems, speaking generally, to be a law in this 
new world, that rivers are largest near their source ; and that they gradually diminish 
as they proceed, and most commonly dwindle into insignificance, or lose themselves in 
marshes, before they reach the ocean! 

In consequence, perhaps, of this singular constitution of its river system, it is found 
that in Australia the best land is not at the mouths, but towards the sources, of the 
rivers. There are, no doubt, excepttons to this rule ; but it appears to hold in by far 
the greater number of instances. Generally, also, the extent of fine land appears to be 
comparatively limited ; and, in so far as the continental portion of the country has been 
explored, it appears to be much better adapted for pasturage than for tillage. 

The northern portion of Australia, including, perhaps, about a third part of the entire 
continent, lies between the tropics ; the other portion of the continent, with the adjacent 
islands of Van Diemen’s Land and New Zealand being in the south temperate zone. 
The climate of the different parts of the continent must, therefore, it is obvious, differ 
very widely. We, however, know hut little of the climate of inter- tropical Australia, except 
that it is within the range of the Indian monsoon ; that the temperature along the coast 
is rapidly raised by a Avind from the south, which has been supposed to afford a strong 
presumption of the existence of sandy deserts in the interior ; and that the air is so very 
moist that during the season of the dry monsoon iron articles are with the utmost diffi- 
culty preserved from rusting. 

It is commonly said that the climate of extra-tropical Australia, and especially of 
New South Wales, assimilates closely to that of Southern Italy. Hut this statement 
must be taken with considerable limitation; for, 1st, the atmosphere is very decidedly 
denser ; 2nd, the extremes of temperature are greater ; 3rd, the average heat is rather 
less ; and 4th, the temperature appears to decline more rapidly by increase of elevation. 
The grand defect in the climate of extra-tropical Australia, which Avould otherwise be 
excellent, appears to consist in the periodical recurrence of wet and dry seasons. ' 
Sometimes hardly a single drop of rain falls for an entire year or more ; and though, 
happily, dews are in such seasons peculiarly abundant, they form no adequate substitute 
for rain. During long continued droughts crops of all kinds are destroyed ; and herbage, 
except in a few favoured spots, suffers severely. 

Hence, as already stated, all the eastern parts of extra- tropical Australia, and perhaps, 
also, the southern, would seem to be much better fitted for pasturage than for hus- 
bandry. The droughts are exceedingly injurious to the latter, and they would neces- 
sarily involve any large population that depended principally on the indigenous products 
of the soil in extreme privations. Certainly, however, no country seems to be better fitted 
for grazing, or rather for the groAvtli of sheep and wool. A dry climate is especially 
suitable to the latter ; and though the pastures be far from luxuriant, their boundless 
extent compensates for every other deficiency. Sheep are not native to the country, a 
small flock of 29 head having been introduced for the first time by the original English 
settlers in 1788. For a while, however, their value was not appreciated ; but the im- 
portance of sheep-farming, and its suitableness to the country, having been demonstrated 
by John M‘ Arthur, E»q. (to whom the colony is under the greatest obligations), it 
has since increased with unprecedented rapidity. In proof of this, it is only necessary 
' to mention that while the export of wool from New South Wales amounted, in 1822, 
’to only 152,880 lbs., it had increased, in 1825, to 41 1,600 lbs., in 1830 to 899,750lbs. f 
and in 1840 to the enormous amount of 7,668,960 lbs. — (See Sydney. 1 
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Van Diemen's Land being less subject to droughts than New South Wales, hus- 
bandry is carried on in it to a greater extent, and with more advantage ; but there also 
sheep-farming is the principal and most advantageous employment. — (See Van Diemen's 
Land. ) 

New Zealand, which has only been very recently resorted to by regular colonists, 
will, no doubt, from its situation, be better fitted for agriculture than either Australia 
or Van Diemen’s Land. The ground in it is, however, very difficult to clear ; the natives 
are also much more formidable, and it is not nearly so suitable for sheep-farming. 

In 1812 the imports of wool into the U. Kingdom from the Australian colonies were — 

New South Wales ----- 8,725,973 lbs. 1 Swan .River - . - 51,617 lbs. 

Van Diemen's Land - - - - 3,191,685 | South Australia ----- 090,396 

Making a grand total of 12,959,671 lbs. , 


The first of the Australian colonies, that in New South Wales, founded so late as 
1788, hnd that in Van Diemen’s Land, founded in 1808, were originally intended to 
serve as penal settlements ; and great numbers of convicts have since been carried to 
them. Latterly, however, these colonies, notwithstanding their distance, have been a 
favourite resort of free settlers, consisting partly of voluntary emigrants, and partly of 
emigrants carried out at the public expense. The settlement at Swan lliver, on the 
western coast of Australia, founded in 1 829, and that on the south coast of Australia, 
founded in 1834, have been wholly formed of free settlers. New Zealand was not con- 
stituted a colony till 1840; but various establishments, chiefly consisting of adventurers 
from New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, had previously been formed on dif- 
ferent parts of its coasts. 


Population. — The European 


colonies is believed to have Iteen in 1842 nearly as follow: 

New South Wales, Including Port Philip - - 133,222 


Van Diemen's I. and 
South Australia - 
Western Australia 
New Zealand 


n mlation of the Australian 
842 ne 
Philip 

48 , 9 ( 
13,029 
3,274 
12,664 


Total - - - 233,132 

Passage The cost of a passage to the Australian colonics, 

including provisions, is for tne 

Cabin, from tit*/- to 100/. 

Intermediate, from 33 1. to 40/. 

Steerage, about 20/. 

The average length of the voyage is abovtt four months ; and 
at whatever season of the year it may be made, the passengers 
have to pass through both very hot and very cold weather, and 
should, therefore, l»e prepared accordingly with suitable 
clothing. 


. ate passages t 

land are about the same as to the Australian colonies; a 
steerage passage, however, is rather higher, the passage being 
somewhat longer. 

Emigration . — We subjoin a return of the number of In- 
dividual* that have emigrated from the United Kingdom to 
the Australian colonies, from 1825 down to 1842, both in- 
clusive. 


Years. 

1823 

1826 

1827 

1K28 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 


Emigrants. 
485 . 

903 
715 

- 1 ,056 

- 2,016 

- 1 ,242 

- 1,561 
3,733 
4,093 


Years. 

1831 

1833 

*1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1 840 

1841 

1842 


Making a grand total of 1 15,458. 


Emigrants. 
- 2.800 

- 1 ,8<>C 

- 3,124 

- 3,054 

- 14,021 

- 15,786 

- 15,830 

- 32,625 
8,334 


Account of tho Quantities and Values of the principal Articles of British Produce and Manufacture 
. exported to the British Australian Colonies during each of the 5 Years ending with 1841. 


Principal Articles. 


Quan- 

tity. 

Heel. 

VaUie. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Declared 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Declared 
V alue. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Declared 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Declared 

Value. 

Apparel, slops, and haberdashery jE 


£ 

173,512 


225,775 


£ 

272,432 


£ 

270,176 



£ 

200,540 

Beef and pork 

bar. 

6,301 

22,207 

7,136 

27,279 

5,834 

21,213 

18,575 

66,488 

6,357 

21,869 

Beer and nle - 

tuns 

2,440 

42,603 

3,828 

65,057 

5,414 

89,865 

51,735 

124,519 

32,862 

81,463 

Cotton manufactures entered 
by the yard - 

Hosiery, lace, and small wares 

yds. 

2,G10,673 

81,4.30 

5,689,982 

I 

167,269 9,052,155 

254,490 

5,070,819 

141,113 

2,607,815 

64,492 

£ 

15,srKj 

27,218 


38,344 

37,073 

19,686 

Earthenware of all sorts 

ps. 

G 14,936 

6,6811 

1,256,162 

13,621 1,885,623 

24,494 

2,112,380 

27,383 

1,148,531 

16,175 

Class entered by wcigiit 

cwts. 

13,874 

31,876 

24 ,953 

38,084 

37,035 

51,746 

61,160 

83,571 

44,876 

63,679 

H ardware and cutlery 



6,410 

30,994 

9,761 

44,722 

13,490 

61,373 

24,280 

100,816 

13,699 

60,126 

Iron and steel, wrought and 
unwrought - 

tons 

3,593 

50,131 

5,077 

71,350 

5,818 

90,420 

9,158 

132,574 

6,847 

84,487 

Leather, wrought and un- 
wrouaht ... 

lbs. 

97,484 

21,403 

127,251 

23,212 

173,186 

28,865 

209,426 

39,463 

249,779 

45,407 

Linen manufacture* entered 
bv the yard - 

yds. 

1,023,839 

43,098 

1,752,410 

82,378 

2,106,625 

86,549 

2,097,716 

83,677 

971,585 

40,132 

Machinery and mill-work - 

£ 

- 

8,923 

5,0‘Jl 

• 

14,112 


17,021 

- 

[ 15,071 

Plate, plated ware, jewellery, 
and watches 

£ 

. 

20,331 


23,4 1 1 

. 

17,962 


23,263 

_ 

26,563 

Bilk manufactures - * 

£ 


42,097 


53,459 


46,724 


67,845 


30,377 

Soap and candles 

lbs. 

761,770 

14,803 

1,252,729 

22,694 2,207,901 

38,998 4,284,533 

70,737 

1,907,010 

33,816 

Stationery of all sorts 

£ 

i 


1 9,0, ,6 


24,698 

* 12,267 

50,662 

40,383 

Sugar, refined 

CWU. 

2,650 

9,025 

21,719 

7,116 

15,082 

23,502 

4,772 

7,682 

Woollen manufactures en- 
tered by the piece - 

ps. 

9,260 

44,799 

16,014 

64,639 

27,161 

19,088 

72,401 

20,227 

79,214 

15,873 

, 55,571 

Ditto by the yard 

yds. 

270,205 

23,804 

379,183 

317,329 

40,092 

668,432 

47,719 

395,238 

27,743 

Hosiery and small ware* 

£ 

7,057 


12,320 


17,629 


18,129 

% 

I 8,537 

All other article* 


- 

217,160 

- 

3U1,1<)7 


368,898 

■ 

509,410 

J 

325,632 

1 Totals - 



- 

921,568 

- 

1,336,6621 - 

1,679,390 

- 

,2,001,385 


1,269,351 


(4.) Disposal of Land in the Colonies . — The question as to the best method of disposing 
of the unoccupied lands in colonies planted in unsettled countries is one of considerable 
nicety and difficulty. Land in old settled and fully occupied countries being, for the 
most part, very valuable, and its possession bringing along with it great consideration 
and influence, and frequently, also, great wealth, colonists are very apt, wherever they 
have the opportunity, to appropriate a much larger extent of land than they have the means 
of cultivating, or of turning to any useful account. Not only, however, are settlers 
disposed to act in this way, but speculators, who have no thought of emigrating, and 
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personshaving influence with government, endeavour to obtain large tracts of land, in the 
view of holding them till, in consequence of the increase of population in the vicinity, 
they acquire a considerable value. It has been usual, also, to reserve large tracts for ec- 
clesiastical and other public purposes. And these extensive tracts of unoccupied and 
reserved lands being interposed between the settled parts of a colony, render it in all cases 
more difficult, and sometimes all but impossible, to form roads and other means of com- 
munication ; so that the settlers are thus frequently cut off from a market for their 
produce ; and are less able to combine for municipal or such like purposes, and for the 
establishment of schools and churches, and the undertaking of such public works as re- 
quire co-operation. 

'flic improvident manner in which large tracts of land have been granted in Canada, 
and the great extent of the clergy and other reserves in that colony, have materially re- 
tarded its. prosperity ; and the same circumstances have had a similar operation in our 
other North American possessions, in Western Australia, and elsewhere. But there are 
various ways in which an abuse of this sort might be prevented. One of the most obvious 
of these is to impose such a moderate price on the land as might, without crippling the 
means of the settlers, hinder them from seeking unduly to extend their possessions; and 
making all the land held by individuals, whether occupied or not, contribute according 
to its extent to tlie construction of roads and other public works. Perhaps, however, the 
better plan would be to apportion the land according to the available capital of the settlers, 
it being stipulated that no individual should secure above a certain number of acres ; and 
that it should revert back to the public unless certain improvements were effected 
upon it within a specified time after the grant was made. 

Hut, not satisfied witli attempting to prevent abuses like those noticed above, we are 
now told that all the difficulties incident to colonisation have originated in the too great 
dispersion of the colonists, and that to obviate them, and to insure to all new colonies 
the acme of prosperity, we have merely to compel the colonists to keep close together 
by exacting a high price for the surrounding waste or unoccupied land — in other words, 
by making the colony its like an old settled country as possible ! And this precious 
project has been trumpeted forth as a great discovery. It is obvious, however, that if, 
on the one hand, the price set on waste land were inconsiderable, it would not (without 
a limitation of quant ity) prevent the purchase of large tracts of land on speculation, and 
the entailing on the colony all the disadvantages that have resulted from the making of 
injudicious grants ; and if, on the other hand, the price demanded for the land were 
pretty high, it would go far to oppose an insuperable obstacle to the progress of the 
colony, at least if it were to be founded by voluntary emigrants. Rich men do not 
leave their native country to expose themselves to the inconveniences and hardships 
attending the establishment of new settlements in the wilderness. This, if it be done at 
all, must be done in time to come, as in time past, by individuals in straitened circum- 
stances, and anxious to improve their fortunes. But to exact a high or considerable 
price for land from such persons would, by sweeping away the whole, or a considerable 
portion of their capital, deprive them of the means of clearing and cultivating the land, 
and proportionally retard their progress and that of the colony. The plan of letting 
lands by fine is admitted by every one who knows any thing of agriculture to be one of 
the worst that can be devised : and this colonisation project is bottomed on the same 
principle, and will, no doubt, be as pernicious. 

It is said that, in consequence of the exacting of a price for the land, and the concen- 
tration of the colonists, their employments, being more combined and divided, will be 
prosecuted, with a great deal more success than at present. All this, however, proceeds 
on the false and exploded assumption that the colonists are not, like other individuals, 
the best judges of what is for their own advantage. Dr. Smith says truly, that it is the 
highest impertinence for kings and ministers to attempt to direct private people how 
they should employ their capitals. But it is, if possible, a still greater impertinence, 
to attempt to direct them where they shall employ them. A regard to tlicir own in- 
terest will draw people sufficiently together. And to enact regulations in the view of 
concentrating them still more, is in every respect as contradictory and absurd as it 
would be to set about increasing the public wealth by regulating the sort of employ- 
ments to be carried on, and the countries with which, and the commodities in which to 
deal. * ’ 

Latterly the English government has adopted the plan of disposing of all ungranted 
colonial lands by sale ; and though we incline to think, as already stated, that the 
preferable plan would be to distribute them according to the capital or means of the 
settlers, still, if the price at which land is sold be reasonable, and the quantity that may 
be held by individuals be limited, we do not know that the plan is open to any very 
good objection. But the price charged for land in most of our colonies, and especially 
.in Australia, where the minimum is 20#. an acre, appears to be a great deal too high 
At the sagje time, however, we must bear in mind the distinction between founding a 
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colony, with a view principally to the interests^ of the colonists ; and founding it not 
-only.:with a view to their interests, but in an especial degree for the relief of the mother 
country. Fbr it is not to be denied that the plad of exacting a pretty high price for 
colonial lands, and applying that price to defray the cost of carrying out emigrants, 
may (how injurious soever to voluntary emigrants) be made to assist in relieving the 
mother country of those who might otherwise have had to be supported at the publio 
expense; Inasmuch, too, as an extraordinary quantity of labour is thus supplied to the 
colony, the injury done to the capitalists by making land artificially dear, is partially, 
or it may be wholly, compensated by its making labour artificially cheap. The immense 
emigration to the Australian colonies since 1837 has been principally a consequence of 
the principle now stated, a very large proportion of the emigrants having been carried 
out at the public expense. 

It would obviously, however, be the extreme of folly for any one intending to emi- 
grate, who has a little, but not a great deal of capital, to think of establishing himself 
in a colony where a high price is set upon land. At all events, such person must not 
expect in such a colony to become a landowner, or to be independent, but must make 
up his mind to be a hired labourer ; whereas, if he emigrate to a colony where land is 
sold at a low price, or given away on condition of certain improvements being effected 
upon it within a given time, he may at once acquire an estate, and exchange the condi- 
tion of hired ^rvant for that of landowner. 

Seeing that the Americans sell the best lands in the valley of the Mississippi at less 
than a dollar an acre, it is not easy to discover the principle on which we proceed in 
exacting 6s. Id. an acre for the worst land in Upper Canada. If this regulation were 
meant to divert the current of voluntary emigration from Canada to the U. States, 
nothing could be found to say against it ; but otherwise it seems alike contradictory 
and absurd. Notwithstanding the facilities of getting out to Quebec in timber 
ships, the direct emigration to the U. States generally exceeds that to British N. 
America, the emigrants to the former being also of a superior description, and having a 
greater command of capital. And there can be no doubt that the U. States are in 
no inconsiderable degree indebted for this influx of comparatively valuable immigrants 
to the fact of their public lands being sold at a less price than ours. “ It is population 
alone which imparts value to land, and a more effectual method could not be devised 
for preventing an influx of inhabitants into Upper Canada, and drawing away many of 
those already settled, than government adhering to the present prices of land.” — (See 
Shireff’s valuable Agricultural Tour through iV. America , p. 365. ) 

Regulation* for the Disposal of lands in British North Nova Scotia. — The public lands are here also sold by auction, 

America. at an upset price, which is at present ‘Is. fid/ sterling (about 3s. 

Canada. — By an act of the local legislature, passed in Sep* currency) per acre. The smallest quantity of countr* land 
tember, 1841, the waste lands of the Crown are to be sold at usually sold is 1(X) acres. 

a price to be fixed from time to time by the governor in Brince Rdtuard's Island. — In this colony the Crown has at 
council. The prices fixed for the present are as follows : — its disposal only about 8,400 acres. Sale by auction prevails. 
For Upper Canada, 8 s. currency (aiiout 6s. Id. sterling) per and the average price realised for ordinary country landa has 
acre ; for Lower Canada, In the county of (£iawa, and South been from 10,. to H». currency per acre. 

of the river Ht. Lawrence to the west of the Kennebec road, Newfoundland. — There exists no official return of the sur* 
6s. currency (about 4s. lid. sterling); and elsewhere in that veyed ami accessible land at the disposal of the Crown in this 
division of the province, 4*. currency (about 3*. 3\d. sterling) colony. The area as been estimated at about 2,300,000 acres, 
per acre. of which about 23,000 have been appropriated. In *841 the 

These prices do not apply to lands resumed by government number of acres sold was 31 I, at an average price of Us. per 
for nonperformance of the conditions of settlement on which acre. Although the agricultureof the province Is progressively 
they were granted under a former system now al*olished, nor increasing, there are yet comparatively few persons exclusively 
to lands called Indian reserves, and clergy reserves ; which employed in it, the population being nearly all engaged in the 
three classes are, as well as town and village low, subject to fisheries. 

special valuation. The Canada Company having acquired an extensive tract of 

The size of the lots of country lands is usually 200 acres ; but land in Upper Canada, dispose of it as follows : — 
they are sold as frequently by half as whole lots. The Canada Company, deairous of alfbrding every facility 

The following are the conditions of sale at present In force, to parties wishing to settle in the Huron district in Canada 
as published by the local government In its official gazette : — West, and who may not have the means of paying the usual 

1. The lota are to betaken at the contents in acres marked sum down In cash, will grant leases of their i«ids for twelve 

In the public documents, without guarantee as to the actual years, at small annual rents, commencing one year from the 
quantity contained In them. date of the lease, at the expiration of which lease and the 

2. No payment of purchase money will received by punctual payment of the yearly rente, the settler will receive 

instalments, but the whole purchase money, cither in money or a deed for the freehold of tne land he occupies without farther 
land scrip *, must be paid at the time of sole. charge. The rente are so proportioned that an industrious 

3. On the payment of the purchase money, the purchaser man may pay thorn, and maintain his family from the pro- 
will receive a receipt which will entitle him to enter on the duce of the land. 

land which he has purchased, and arrangements will be made Unt'er these leases no money is required to be paid down, 
fbr issuing to him tne patent without delay. Tire rents payable annually for a lot of 1UO acres are as 

The receipt thus given not only authorises the purchaser to follow, and they are required to be punctually discharged. I 

take Immediate possession, but enables him, under the provl- £ >. d. 

sions of the Land Act, to maintain legal proceedings against At the end of the first year - - Currency 2 0 0 

any wrongful possessor or trespasser, as effectually as if the At the end of the 2nd year - - — 3 0 0 

patent deed had Issued on the day the rocelpt is dated. A t the end of the 3rd year - - — 4 0 0 

For the convenience of the public generally, district agents At the end of the 4th year - - — 6 6 0 

are appointed under the Provincial Land Act In each municipal At the end of the 5th year - - — 8 0 0 

district, with fall power to sell to the first applicant any of .At the end of the 6th year - - — 5 O 

the advertised lands which by the return open to public At the end of the 7th year - - — 10 5 0 

Inspection may be vacant within his district. At the end of the 8th year - - — II 0 O 

New Brunswick. — The mode of sale in this province is by At the end of the 9th year - - _ 12 O O 

auction. The upset price U generally about 2s. 8 d. sterling At the end of the 10th year - * — 13 10 0 

(3s. currency), but varies according to situation, tec. The At the end of the 11th year * - — 11 10 O 

average price actually fetched by ordinary country lands has At the end of the 12th year - - — 16 10 0 

been from 4s. fid. to 9s. sterlitrflr (5s. to 10*. currency) per acre, Settlers desirous of obtaining lands of the Canada Company ■ 
according to situation, tec. Fifty acres is the smallest quan- upon the foregoing terms are requested to apply on their arrival 
tlty usually sold. in Canada to the Company's Commissioners, at Toronto and 


* Thin Is scrip Issued by the local government in satisfaction of certain old militia claims which have 
been recently adjusted by this means. 
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Goderich. Any ftirtheT Information may be obtained at the 
Company's House, 13. St. Helen's Place, London* 

London, 2 February, 1843. ^ 

Regulations for the Disposal qfLand in the 'Australian Colonies 
and Mew Zealand, isttied in 1812. 

1. All lands are disposed of by sale only, and must be once 
at least exposed to public auction. 

2. The lowest upset price is not less than 1/. per acre ; but 
government may raise the same by proclamation, but cannot 
again reduce it. 

3. The lands are distinguished Into three different classes; 
viz. town lots, suburban lots, and country lots. 

4. Upon town and suburban lots, as well as upon a pro. 
portion not exceeding ono tenth of the whole of the country 
fots, offered for sale at any auction, the governor has the 
power of naming a higher than the general or lowest uuset 
price ; the country lots on which such power is exercised to 
be designated “ special country lots." 

5. Town and suburban lots will in no case be disposed of 
except by public Auction, but country lots which have already 
been put up to public auction and not sold, may be disposed of 
by private contract at the upset price. 

6. No lands will be sold by private contract except for 
ready money. When sold by public auction, one tenth at least 
of the whole purchase money must he paid down, and the re- 
mainder within one calendar month, else the deposit is for- 
feited. 

7. Lands are put up for sale in lota not exceeding one square 
mile, or 640 acres, in extent. 

8. As an exception to the general regulations, and subject to 
certain restrictions laid down in the Australian Land Act, the 


Summary of Modes of Sale, and 


governor has it In his discretion to dispose, by private contract, 
at a price not less than the lowest upset price for the district, 
of blocks comprising 20,000 acres or more. 

9. Persons may make payments for colonial lands in this 
country, for which payment or deposit they will receive an 
order for credit to the same amount in any purchase of land 
they may effect in the colony, and will have the privilege of 
naming a proportionate number of emigrants for a free passage, 
as explained Iwlow. The deposits must he made in one or more 
sums of 100/. each at the bank of England, to the account 
of the agent general for crown colonies, and the depositor 
must state at tne time the colony in which the land is to be 
selected, and give notice to the agent and to the land and co- 
lonial commissioners, of the deposit. Upon receiving the 
agent’s certificate that the money has been duly paid in, the 
colonial land and emigration commissioners will furnish the 
depositor with a certificate, stating the amount he has paid, 
and entitling him to obtain credit fdr that sum in any purchase 
which he may effect in the colony, subject to all rules and 
regulations then in force. 

10. For every sum of 100/. deposited as above, the depositor 
will be entitled, for six months from the date of payment, to 
name a number of properly qualified emigrants, equal to four 
adults, for a free passage. Two children between 1 and 14 
are to be reckoned as equal to one adult. The emigrants are 
required to be chosen from the class of mechanics and handi- 
craftsmen, agricultural labourers, or domestic servants, and 
must be going out with the intention to work for wages. They 
are to be subject to the approval of the commissioners, and 
must, in all respects, fall within their general regulations on 
the selection of labourers. The purchaser and his family 
cannot receive a free passage under this privilege. 

bi 

38 of Land, in the different Colonies. 


Colony. 


North American Colonies : 
Canada (West) 

Canada (Fast) 

New Brunswick - 
Nova Scotia 
Prince Edward's Island 
Australian Colonies: 


Sydney 
Port Phi 


r hilip 

Van Diemen's Land 
Western Australia 
South Australia - 
New Zealand 
Falklands - 


Cape of Good Hope - 
Ceylon 


Mode of Sale. 

Price per Acre. 

Fixed price .... 

Ditto - 

Auction .... 

Ditto - 

Ditto ----- 

8s. Currency. 

6s. and 4«. do. according to situation* 

3 s. currency upset price. 

3*. Id. ditto. 

10s. to 20*. ditto. 

By Auction. Country lands not soldi 
at the public sales may afterwards 1 
be bought at the upset price as a j 
fixed price - - - - J 

Lowest upset price 1/. sterling. 

Auction. Ditto Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ..... 

I X) west upset price 8*. 
f No fixed upset price. Average price 
l. realised about 2*. per acre. 

5s. sterling. 


Statement of the Names, Dates of Acauisition, Government, Area, Population, Trade, &c. of the British 
European, African, Asiatic, and Australian Colonies. 


Colonies. 

Date of Capture, 
Cession, or 

Whether having 
Legislative As- 
semblies or 

Area. 

Population. 

Exports from 

Imports 
into from 

Shipping 
belonging 
to the 

[ Shipping 

entered Ill- 

wards 
from U. K. 

Shipping 

Outwards 


Settlement. 

governed by 
Orders In Council. 






1841. 

Colonies, 








To all Places. 

To U. K- 

1841. 


1841. 


European. 


( Under homo I 
(. government | 
Ditto 

Sq. miles. 




• 

£ 

Sh. 

Tons. 


ons. 

Sk. 

Tons. 

libraltar 

Capture, 1704 

- 

1834. 

15,008 


- 

1,053,367 

- 

* - 


100 23,314 

260 

46,663 

Malta A Gozo 

Ditttf, 1800 

98 

1839. 

121,928 

. 


223,734 

81 14,601 


76 

10,628 

257 

46,154 

6,432 

Ionian Islands 

Cession, 1814 

Legislative bodies 

1,0‘J7 

1840. 

223,34‘J 

- 

- 

119,523 

* 

- 


42 

5,687 

41 

Heligoland - 

Ditto, 1811 

( Under home 1 
\ government ) 

3{ 

1812. 

2,000? 













Totals 


362,285 











African. 

f 

Under home go- 














Settlements 1 
on W. Coast J 

1631, 16G1 J 

1787, & 1827 1 

vernment and ex- 
ecutive and legig- 

I- ■ 

1839. 

43,628 

1839. 211,652 

121,413 

410,798 

39 



16441,211 

181 

47,901 


1 

lative council 

J 







2,848 



7,738 



C. of (i. Hope 

Capitulation 1810 

Ditto 

121,4894 

1812. 

171,519 

1812. 371,921* 

- 

381,574 

24 


37 

50 

1 1 ,594 

Mauritius - 

Ditto, 1806 

Ditto 

781 

1839. 

135,197 

1839. 780,042 

601,003 

340,140 

118 11,287 


99 

28,026 

80 

22,31.3 

St. Helena - 

' 


47 

1841. 

5,000? 

' 

7,921 


“ • “ 


1 

350 

7 

1,732 



Totals 


355,344 







501 

77,345 

318 

83,540 

Asiatic. 


("Under home! 
1 government/ 

i 













Ceylon 

Capitulation 1796 

24,500 

1842. 

1,337,032 

1842. 463,445* 

327,285 

162,574 

603 

28,379 






Hong Kong- 

Cession, 1842 

Ditto 






1 






: 




Totals 













A ubtraman. 


f Governor and! 


1842. 

. 


"J 




1 



" 


N. 8. Wales . 

Settlement, 1787 

•j legislative l 

- 

155,222 

1839. 849,268 

1 995,572 

j 1,269,351 

328 

33,178 

| 



' 

110,053 

V. D. Land - 

Ditto, 1803 

L C °DUto 

27,000 

1842. 

48,963 

— 500,701 

J 





94 

27,948 

*73 

W. Australia 

Ditto, 1820 

Ditto 


1842. 

3,274 











S. Australia 

Ditto, 1836 

Ditto 


1840. 

15,040 





• - 

J 





New Zealand 

I 

Ditto, 1839 

- 

86,000 

1842. 

13,000 



| " 67,275 

" 



4 

1,584 

38 

15,556 



Totals 


235,499 


i 

i 





1 


These statements are taken from almanacs published at Cane Town and Colombo for 1 843. The imports Into Ceylon include 4179,31 1 of specie and 
the exports £13,026 ditto, and 499,007 of foreign products. 

z 
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I Totals * I * * I 828,225 |5,867,820J;6, 4363/3** 779 , 26,413 j I 2,151,217 9,927,689 ! 

Wacks, 83,140. tin 1S35, blacks, 311,692. t hereof blacks, 84.915. f Whereof from the U.K. .£3,513,276. 

from the 17. K. £3,970,97*. 1 hereof from the U. K. £2,070,537. ** Whereof from the V. K. £5,729,283. 
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IV. Regulations under wnicn Colony Trade is conducted. 

These are embodied in the act 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 59., and 5 & 6 Victoria c. 4 9,» the last having come Into 
operation in 1843. 

Imputation and Exportation qf Goods confined to free Ports . — No goods shall be Imported into, nor 
shall any goods, except the produce of the fisheries in British ships, be exported from, any of the British 
possessions in America by sea, iVom or to any place other than the U. Kingdom, or some other of 
such possessions, except into or from, the several ports in such possessions, called “ Free Ports," enu- 
merated or described in the table following ; (that is to say,) 

Table qf free Ports Kingston, Savannah Le Mar, Montego Bay, Santa Lucia, Antonio, Saint 

Ann, Falmouth, Maria, Morant Bay, Annotto Bay, Black River, Rio Bueno, Port Morant, Jamaica ; 
Saint George, Grenada ; Roseau, Dominica ; Saint John’s, Antigua ; San Josef, Trinidad : Scarborough, 
Tobago; Road Harbour, Tortola; Nassau, New Providence; Pitt’s Town, Crooked Island; Kingston, 
Saint Vincent ; Port Saint George and Port Hamilton, Bermuda; any port where there is a Custom- 
house, Bahamas; Bridgetown, Barbadoes ; Saint John’s, Saint Andrew’s, New Brunswick; Halifax, 
Pictou, Nova Scotia ; Quebec, Canada ; Saint John’s, Newfoundland ; George Town, Demerara ; New 
Amsterdam, Berbice ; Castries, Saint Lucia ; Basseterre, Saint Kitt’s ; Charles Town, Nevis ; Plymouth, 
Montserrat ; Sydney, Cape Breton ; Charlotte Town, Prince Edward’s Island ; Anguilla, Anguilla ; and 
if any goods shall be imported into any port or place in any of the said possessions contrary hereto, such 
goods shall be forfeited (3 &4 Will. 4. c. 59. § 2.) 

His Modesty may appoint other Ports to be free Ports — Provided always, that if his Majesty deem 
it expedient to extend the provisions of this act to any port or ports not enumerated in the said table, it 
shall be lawAil for his Majesty, by order in council, to do so ; arid from the day mentioned in such order 
in council, all the privileges and advantages of this act, and all the provisions, penalties, and forfeitures 
therein contained, shall extend, and be deemed and construed to extend, to any such port or ports, as 
fully as if the same had been inserted and enumerated in the above table : provided also, that nothing 
hereinbefore contained shall extend to prohibit the importation or exportation of goods into or from any 
ports or places in Newfoundland or Labrador in British ships. — §3. 

Hi's Majesty may appoint Ports for limited Purposes. — And whereas there are in the said possessions 
many places situated in rivers and in bays at which it may be necessary to establish ports for particular 
and limited purposes only j be it therefore enacted, that it shall be lawful for his Majesty, in any order in 
council made for the appointment of any free port, to limit and confine such appointments respectively 
to any and such purposes only as shall be expressed in such order — § 4. 

Privileges granted to Foreign Ships limited to the Ships (j those Countries granting the like Privileges 
to British Ships, 8fc. — And whereas by the law of navigation foreign ships are permitted to import into 
any of the British possessions abroad, from the countries to which they belong, goods the produce of those 
countries, and to export goods from such possessions to be carried to any foreign country whatever ; be 
it therefore enacted, that the privileges thereby granted to foreign ships shall be limited to the shins oi 
those countries which, having colonial possessions, shall grant the like privileges of trading with those 
possessions to British ships, or which, not having colonial possessions, shall place the commerce and 
navigation of this country, and of its possessions abroad, upon the footing of the most favoured nation, 
unless his Majesty by order in council shall in any case deem it expedient to grant the whole or any of 
such privileges to the ships of any foreign country, although these conditions be not in all respects 
fulfilled by such foreign country ; provided, that no foreign country shall be deemed to have fulfilled the 
before-mentioned conditions, or to be entitled to these privileges, unless his Majesty shall, by his order or 
orders, have declared that such foreign country hath so fulfilled the said conditions, and is entitled to the 
said privileges : provided also, that every order In council in force at the time of the commencement of 
this act, whereby declaration is made of the countries entitled in whole or in part to the privileges of the 
law of navigation, shall continue in force as effectually as if the same had been made under the authority 
of this act } 5. 

This Act not to affect certain Acts Nothing contained in this act, or any other act passed In the pre- 

sent session of parliament, shall extend to repeal or in any way alter or affect an act (4 Geo. 4. c. 77.) 
Intituled “ An Act to authorize his Majesty, under certain Circumstances, to regulate the Duties and 
Drawbacks on Goods imported or exported in foreign Vessels, and to exempt certain foreign Vessels from 
Pilotage,’’ nor to repeal or in any way alter or affect an act (5 Geo. 4. c. 50.) to amend the last-mentioned 
act ; and that all trade and intercourse between the British possessions and all foreign countries shall be 
subject to the powers granted to his Majesty by those acts. — $ 6. 

Goods prohibited or restricted to be imported into Colonies. — The several sorts of goods enumerated 
or described in the table following, denominated “ A Table of Prohibitions and Restrictions,” are hereby 
prohibited to be Imported or brought, either by sea or by inland carriage or navigation, into the British 
possessions in America, or shall be so imported or brought only under the restrictions mentioned in such 
table, according as the several sorts of such goods are set forth therein ; (that is to say,) 


A Table of Prohibitions and Restrictions. 


Gunpowder, ammunitions, arm*, or utensils of war, prohibited 
to bo imported, except from the United Kingdom, or from 
some other British possession. 

Coffee, sugar, not being refined, in bond in the United King- 
dom,* molasses, rum, being the produce or manufacture of 
an; British possession within the limits of the Kast India 
Company's charter, except and subject as hereinafter is pro- 
vided, or being or foreign produce or manufacture, pro- 
hibited to be imported into an; of the British possessions on 


the continent of South America or in the West Indies (the 
Bahama and Bermuda Islands not included), or into the 
Mauritius, except to he warehoused for exportation only, 
and m sy also be prohibited to be im|>orted into the Bahama 
or Bermuda Islands b; her Majesty's order in council. 

Base or counterfeit coin. 

Books, such as are prohibited to be imported into the United 
Kingdom, prohibited to be imported. 


And if any goods shall be imported or brought into any of the British possessions in America con- 
trary to any of the prohibitions or restrictions mentioned in such table in respect of such goods, the same 
shall be forfeited ; ^and if the ship or vessel in which such goods shall be imported be of less burden than 
70 tons, such ship or vessel shall also bo forfeited (5 & 6 Victoria , c. 49. $ 4.) 

Coffee, Sugar, and Rum may be imported into British Possessions. — It shall be law Ail to import into 
any British possession in the West Indies and S. America, and into the Mauritius, any coffee the 
produce of any British possession within the limits of the East India Company’s charter, and also any 
sugar the produce of any British possession within the limits of the East India Company’s charter into 
which the importation of sugar the produce ot‘ any foreign country or of any British possession into 
which foreign sugar may be legally Imported has been prohibited, and also any rum the produce of any 
British possession within the limits of the East India Company’s charter into which the importation of 
rum the produce of any foreign country or of any British possession into which foreign sugar or rum 
may be legally imported has been prohibited. But no such coffee, sugar, or rum shall be entered in any 
British possession in the West Indies or S. America, or the Mauritius, as being the produce of any 
British possession within the limits of the East India Company’s charter from which the same may be 
legally imported under last proviso, unless the master of the ship importing the same shall have delivered 
to the collector or principal officer of the customs at the port of importation, a certificate of origin as 
hereinafter mentioned, under the hand and seal of the proper officer at the place where the same Bhall 
have been taken on board ; and such muster shall also make and subscribe a declaration before the 
proper officer of the customs that such certificate was received by him at the place where such coffee, 
sugar, or rum was taken on board, and that the coffee, sugar, or rum so imported is the same as is 
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mentioned therein ; and such certificate of origin shall, as regards coffee, certify that a declaration in 
writing had been made and signed before the officer giving such certificate, the contents of which he 
believed to be true, by the shipper of such coffee, that the same was really and bond fide the produce of 
some British possession ; and such certificate of origin shall, as respects sugar, state the name of the 
district in which such sugar was produced, the quantity and quality thereof, the number and denomina- 
tion of the packages containing the same, and the name of the ship in wtiich they were laden and the 
master thereof, to the officer giving the same, by the shipper of such sugar, and shall likewise certify 
that there had been produced a certificate under the hand and seal of the collector or assistant collector 
of the land or customs revenue of the district within which such sugar was produced, that such sugar 
was the produce of the district, and that the importation into such district of foreign sugar, or sugar the 
growth of any Britisli possession into which foreign sugar can be legally imported, is prohibited ; and 
such certificate of origin shall, as respects rum, state the name of the district in which such rum was 
produced, the quantity and strength thereof, the number and denomination of the packages containing 
the same, the name of the ship in which they were laden and of the master thereof, and shall also testify 
that there bad been produced to the party giving such certificates, by the shipper of such rum, a certifi- 
cate under the hand and seal of the collector or assistant collector of the land or customs revenue of the 

district w ithin which such rum was produced, that the same was the production of such district <5 & 6 

Viet or in, c. 49. § 5.) 

Duties on Importation There shall be raised, levied, collected, the several duties of customs set forth 

in the subjoined table of duties, upon goods, wares, and merchandise, not being the growth, production, 
or manufacture of the C. Kingdom, or of any British possession in America, or of the Mauritius, or of 
any British possession within the limits of the East India Company's charter, or the produce of any 
British fishery, imported or brought into any British possession in America or the Mauritius by sea or 
inland carriage or navigation. 


Table of Duties. 


'W'heat flour ... barr. of 196 lbs. 

Fish of foreign taking'! dried or salted « - ewt. 

or curing J pickled ... barr. 

Meat, sailed or cured .... c w t. 

Butter — 

Cheese - 

Coffee ------ — 

Cocoa ------- 

Molasses — 

Sugar, unrefined ------ 

Kenned sugar, the produce of and 1 20 per centum ad 

refined in foreign countries - ' - '' 

Tea, unless imported direct from 
China, or unless imported from 
the L r . Kingdom, or from any of 
the British possessions - 
Spirits: — 

Hum - 

Other spirits and cordials 
Class manufactures 
Silk manufactures - 
Spermaceti - 

Wine, whether bottled or not 
Cotton manufacturer 
Linen ditto ... 

Woollen ditto ... 

leather ditto ... 

l’ai»er ditto ... 

Hardware .... 

Clocks and watches 
Manufactured tobacco 


— A (> 


Soap - 

Candles, other than ►pemrinceti - I 

Corks, cordage, and oakum - J 

Oil, blubber, fins, and skins, the produce of fish and 
creatures living in the sea, of foreign fishing, 1.0 per 
centum ad valorem. 

Articles not enumerated, except 1 

such as are comprised or referred i 4 per centum ad 
to in the subjoined Table of Kx- | -valorem, 
emplions - - - • J 


And if any of the goods herein-' 
before proposed to be charged 
with duty, except sugar and tea, 
shall be imported through the 
V. Kingdom (having been ware- 
housed therein, and being ex- 
ported from the warehouse), or 
the duties thereon, if there paid, 
having been drawn back - -J 


Such goods shall only In: 
charged with three- 
four I h* of the duties 
hereinbefore proposed. 


Table of Exemptions . 

Coin, bullion, and diamonds. 

Horses, mules, a»se$, neat cattle, and all utlitr live stock. 
Hay and straw. 

Tallow and raw hides. 


Rice. 

Corn and grain, unground. 

Biscuit or bread. 

Meal or flour, except wheat Hour. 

Fresh meat. 

Fre-*h tish. 

Fruit ami vegetables, fresh. 

Carriages of travellers. 

Wood anil luinl>cr. 

Cotton wool. 

Hemp, flax, and tow. 

Drugs. 

limns and resins. 

Tortoise-shell. 

Manures of all kinds. 

Herrings, taken and cured by the inhabitants of the Islr of 
Man, and Imported from thence. 

Provisions and stores of every description, imported or sup- 
plied for the use of her Majesty's land and sea forces. 

All goods imported tVom the U. Kingdom after having there 
paid the duties of consumption, and imported from thence 
without drawback. — § 7- 


Exemptions from Duty.-— The articles enumerated or mentioned In the above table of exemptions, 
shall be imported without payment of any duty under this act, and also such of the following articles, 
namely. 


Halted or cures! meat. 
Flour, 

Butter, 

Cheese, 

Molasa.-ft, 

Cork-wood, 

Cordage, 


Oakum, 

Pitch, 

Tar, 

Tur|>entino, 

leather and leather ware, 

Fishermen’s clothing and hosiery. 

Fishing craft, utensils, instruments, and bait, ' 


as shall be imported for the use of the British fisheries in America, into any place at or from whence any 
suefi fishery is carried on, subject to such regulations as the commissioners of customs, or the principal 
officer of customs at such place, shall make for the purpose of ascertaining that such articles arc bond fide 
intended to be applied to the use <jf such fisheries, or that such provisions and stores as aforesaid are 
bond fide imported or supplied for the use of her Majesty’s land and sea forces. — § 8. 

Import Duty on Sugar refined in Bond. — There shall be raised, levied, and collected, a duty of 10/. 
for every 100/. of the value upon sugar refined in bond in the U. Kingdom, not btfing of the growth 
of any British possession in America, or of the Mauritius, or of any British possession within the East 
India Company’s charter, imported or brought into any British possession in America, or into the 
Mauritius, by sea or by iuland carriage or navigation. — 5 9. 

Duties imposed by this Act to be increased in certain Cases — If in any British possession in America 
or the Mauritius any duty be chargeable by any colonial law upon any articles, the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of the U. Kingdom, or of the British possessions In America, or the British possessions 
within the East India Company’s charter, or the produce of the British fisheries, beyond the mity (if any) 
chargeable by such colonial law upon similar foreign articles, the imperial duty hereby imposed upon 
such foreign articles shall be increased by such excess or amount (as the case may be) of the duties so 
chargeable by such coloniat law upon similar British articles ; and if in any British possession in America 
or tne Mauritius any duty be chargeable by any colonial law upon tea imported direct from China, or 
imported from the U. Kingdom or any British possession, beyond the duty (if any) chargeable by such 
colonial law upon tea not so imported, the imperial duty hereby imposed upon tea not so imported 
shall be increased by such excess or amount (as tiic case may be) of the duties so chargeable by such 
colonial law upon tea Imported direct from China, or imported from the U. Kingdom or from any of the 
British possessions. — $ 10. 

Power to Her Majesty by Order in Council to exempt certain Articles from Duty.—. It shall and may Be 
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lawftil for her Majesty, with the advice o^hor privy council, by an order or ordcrs'in council to be issued 
from time to time, to direct that any article chargeable under this act as an unenuinerated article with a 
duty of four per centum ad valorem, shall be added to the previous list of exemptions, and be free from 
such duty, from and after the time mentioned in such order ; and any such order may at any time be 
suspqpdcd or revoked by her Majesty, with advice of her privy council, by any order in council. — $11. 

Currency, Weights, and Measures. — All sums of money granted or payable as duties, penalties, or 
forfeitures, in the British possessions in America or the Mauritius, shall be deemed and are hereby 
declared to be sterling money of Great Britain, and shall be collected, recovered, and paid to the amount 
of the value which such nominal sums bear in Great Britain ; and such monies may be received and 
taken in sterling money of Great Britain, or in foreign coins at'Bueh rates as shall be equivalent to 
sterling money of Great Britain, and shall have been fixed by any proclamation issued by her Majesty ; 
and all duties shall be paid and received in every part of the British possessions in America and in tno 
Mauritius according to the imperial weights and measures now by law established ; and in all cases 
where such duties are imposed according to any specific quantity or any specific value, the same shall be 
deemed to apply in the same proportion to any greater or less quantity or value ; and all such duties 
shall be under the management of the commissioners of the customs. — § 13. 

Net produce of Duties how to be applied. — The net produce of the duties so received under this act 
shall be paid by the collector of the customs into the hands of the treasurer or receiver general of the 
colony, or other proper officer authorised to receive the same in the colony in which the same are levied, 
to be applied to such uses as shall be directed by the local legislatures of such colonies ; and the produce 
of such duties so received in colonies which have no local legislature shall be applied in such manner as 
shall be directed by the commissioners of her Majesty’s treasury. — § 14. * 

Goods from the Channel Islands. — Goods the produce or manufacture of the Islands of Guernsey, 
Jersey, Alderney, or Sark, when imported from such islands into the British possessions in America or 
tlie Mauritius, shall be admitted to entry upon payment of the same duties as are payable upon like 
goods the produce or manufacture of the U. Kingdom or of any of said possessions, upon production to 
the principal officer of customs at the port of importation of tno proofs now required by law that such 
goods are the production or manufacture of the islands aforesaid § 15. 

All British Vessels shall be subject to eyual Duties, except coasting Vessels. — Whereas in some of his 
Majesty’s possessions abroad, certain duties of tonnage are, by acts of the local legislatures of such pos- 
sessions, levied upon British vessels, to which duties the like vessels built within such possessions, or 
owned by persons resident there, are not subject; be it further enacted, that there shall be levied and 
paid at the several British possessions abroad, upon all vessels built in any such possessions, or owned 
by any person or persons there resident, other than coasting or drogueing vessels employed in coasting 
or drogueing, all such and the like duties of tonnage and shipping dues as are or shall be payable in any 
such possessions upon the like British vessels built in other parts of his Majesty’s dominions, or owned 
>by persons not resident in such possessions. — (3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 59. § 14.) 

Drau>back on Hum , $c There shall be allowed upon the exportation from Newfoundland to 

Canada of rum or other spirits, the produce of the British possessions in S. America or the West 
Indies, a drawback of the lull duties of customs paid upon the importation thereof from any of the 
said places into Newfoundland, provided proof on oath be made to the satisfaction of the collector and 
comptroller of the customs at the port whence such rum or other spirits is exported, that the full duties 
on the importation of such rum or other spirits at the said port had been paid, and that a certificate bo 
produced under the hands and seals of the collector and comptroller of the customs at Quebec, that such 
rum or other spirits had been duly landed in Canada : provided that no drawback shall be allowed upon 
any such rum or other spirits unless the same shall be shipped within 1 year from the day of importation 
of the same, nor unless such drawback shall be duly claimed within 1 year from the day of such ship- 
ment. — § 15. 

Ship and Cargo to be reported on Arrival. — The master of every ship arriving in any of the British 
possessions in America, or the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, or Sark, whether laden or in ballast, 
shall come directly, and before bulk he broken, to the Custom-house for the port or district where he 
arrives, and there make a report in writing to the collector or comptroller, or other proper officer, of the 
arrival and voyage of such ship, stating her name, country, and tonnage, and if British the port of 
registry, the name and country of the master, the country of the owners, the number of the crew, and 
how many are of the country of such ship, and whether she be laden or in ballast, and if laden, the marks, 
numbers, and contents of every package and parcel of goods on board, and where the same was laden, and 
where and to whom consigned, and where any and what goods, if any, had been unladen during the 
voyage, as far as any of such particulars can be known to him ; and the master shall further answer all 
such questions concerning the ship, and the cargo, and the crew, and the voyage, as shall be demanded 
of him by such officer; and if any goods be unladen from any ship before such report be made, or if the 
master fail to make such report, or make an untrue report, or do not truly answer the questions de- 
manded of him, he shall forfeit the sum of 100/.; and if any goods bo not reported, they shall be forfeited. 
— $ 16 . 

Entry outwards qf Ship for Cargo — The master of every ship bound from any British possession in 
America, or the Islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, or Sark, shall, before any goods be laden therein, 
deliver to the collector or comptroller, or other proper officer, an entry outwards under his hand of the 
destination of such ship, stating her name, country, and tonnage, and if British the port of registry, the 
name and country of tne master, the country of tne owners, the number of the crew, and how many are 
of the country of such ship ; and if any goods be laden on board any ship before such entry be made, the 
master of such ship shall forfeit the sum of 50/.; and before such ship depart, thegmastcr shall bring and 
deliver to the collector or comptroller, or other officer, a content in writing under his hand of the goods 
laden, and the names of the respective shippers and consignees of the goods, with the marks and numbers 
of the packages or parcels of the same, and shall make and subscribe a declaration to the truth of such 
content as far as any of such particulars can be known to him ; and the master of every ship bound from 
any British possession in America, or from the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, or Sark, whether 
in ballast or laden, shall before departure come before the collector or comptroller, or other proper officer, 
and answer upon oath all such questions concerning the sli ip, and the cargo, if any, and the crew and the 
voyage, as shall be demanded of him by such officer ; and thereupon the collector and comptroller, or other 
proper officer, if such ship be laden, shall make out and give to the master a certificate of the clearance 
of such ship for her intended voyage, containing an account of the total quantities of the several sorts of 
goods laden therein, or a certificate of her clearance in ballast, as the case may be ; and if the ship depart 
without such clearance, or if the master deliver a false content, or^ shall not truly answer the questions 
demanded of him, he shall forfeit the sum of 100/. — § 17. 

N. B. The act 5 & 6 Victoria, c. 47. $ 57. extends to all goods entered for exportation in every British 
possession abroad, except the presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 

Goods not stated in Certificate to be Produce' qf British Possessions to be deemed qf Foreign Production. 
— No goods shall be stated In such certificate of clearance to be the produce of British possessions in 
America, unless such goods have been expressly stated so to be in the entry outwards of tne same ; and 
all goods not expressly stated In such certificate of clearance to be the produce of the British possessions 
in America shall, at tne place of importation in anjf other such possessions, or in the U. Kingdom, ba 
dpemed to be of foreign production.-— § 18. 

Newfoundland Fishing Certificates in lieu qf Clearance. — Whenever any ship shall be cleared out 
from Newfoundland, or any other part of his Majesty’s dominions, for the fisheries on the banks or coasts 
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of Newfoundland or Labrador or their dependencies, without kavfng on board any aiWde of traffic, /ex- 
cept only the provisions, nets, tackle, and other things usually employed in and about the said flshery.Tthe 
master of such ship shall be entitled to demand from the collector or other principal officer of the customs 
at such port a certificate under ms hand that such ship hath been specially cleared out for the Newfound- 
land fishery ; and such certificate shall be in force for the fishing season for the year in which the jams 
may be granted, and no longer ; and upon the first arrival in any port in Newfoundland, &c. of an^shlp 
having on board such certificate, a report thereof shall be made by the master of such ship to the princi- 
pal officer of the customs ; and all ships having such certificate so reported, and being actually engaged 
in the said fishenr, or in carrying coastwise to be landed or put on board any other ships engaged in the 
said fishery anv fish, oil, salt, provisions, or other necessaries for the use and purposes thereof, shall be 
exempt from all obligation to make an entry at or obtain any clearance from any Custom-house at New- 
foundland upon arrival at or departure from any of the ports or harbours of the said colony, &c. during 
the fishing season, for which such certificate may be granted ; and previously to obtaining a clearance at 
the end of such season for any other voyage at any of such ports, the master of such ship shall deliver up 
the before, mentioned certificate to the officer of the customs : provided always, that in case any such ship 
shall have on board, during the time the same may be engaged in the said fishery, any goods or merchan- 
dises whatsoever other than fish, seals, oil made of fish or seals, salt, provisions, ana other things, being 
the produce of or usually employed in the said fishery, such ship shall forfeit the said fishing certificate, 
and shall thenceforth be subject and liable to the same rules, regulations, &c. as ships in general are sub- 
ject or liable to. — § 19. 

Entry qf Goods to be laden or unladen. — No goods shall be laden, or water-borne to be laden, on 
board dfty ship, or unladen from any ship, in any of the British possessions in America, or the island of 
Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, or Sark, until due entry be made of such goods, and warrant granted for the 
lading or unlading of the same ; and no goods shall be so laden or water-borne, or so unladen, ex- 
cept at some place at which an officer of the customs is appointed to attend the lading and unlading of 
go<^ls, or at some place for which a sufferance shall be granted by the collector and comptroller ; and 
no goods shall be so laden or unladen except in the presence or with the permission in writing of the 
proper officer : provided always, that it shall be lawful for the commissioners of customs to make and 
appoint such other regulations for the carrying coastwise, or for the removing of any goods for shipment, 
as shall appear expedient ; and that all goods laden, water-borne, or unladen contrary to the regulations 
of this act, or contrary to any regulations so made, be forfeited § *20. 

Particulars qf Entry qf Goods inwards and outwards The person entering any such goods snail 

deliver to the collector or comptroller, or other proper officer, a bill of the entry thereof, fairly written in 
words at length, containing the name of the exporter or importer, and of the ship, and of the master 
and of the place to or from which bound, and of the place within the port where the goods are to be ladet 
or unladen, and the particulars of the quality and quantity of the goods, and the packages containing tin 
same, and the marks and numbers on the packages, and setting forth whether such goods be the product 
of the British possessions in America or not ; and such person shall at the same time pay down all duties 
due upon the goods ; and the collector and comptroller, or other proper officer, shall thereupon grant 
their warrant for the lading or unlading of such goods. — $ 21. 

Entry inwards by Bill of Sight. — If the importer of any goods make and subscribe a declaration before 
the collector or comptroller, or other proper officer, that he cannot, for want of lull information, make per- 
fect entry thereof, it shall be lawful for the collector and comptroller to receive an entry by bill of sight lor 
the packages or parcels of such goods by the best description which can be given, and to grant a warrant 
thereupon, in order that the same may be landed and secured to the satisfaction of the officer of 'the cus- 
toms, and at the expense of the importer, and may be seen and examined by such importer in the 
presence of the proper officers ; and within 3 days after the goods shall have been so landed, the importer 
shall make a perfect entry thereof, and pay down all duties due thereon ; and in default of such entry 
such goods shall be taken to the Queen’s warehouse, and if the importer shall not, within 1 month after 
such landing, make perfect entry of such goods and pay the duties due thereon, together with charges 
of removal and warehouse rent, such goods shall be sold for the payment thereof, and the overplus, if any, 
shall be paid to the proprietor of the goods. — § 22. 

Goods subject toad Valorem Duty. — In all cases where the duties imposed oy this act upon the 
Importation of articles into her Majesty’s possessions in America are charged, not according to the weight, 
tale, gauge, or measure, but according to the value thereof, such value shall be ascertained by the declara- 
tion of the importer of such articios, or his known ageut, in manner and form following ; (that Is to 
say,) 

* I A. B. do hereby declare, that the articles mentioned In the entry, and contained in the packages 

* f here specifying the several packages, and describing the several marks and numbers , as the case may 

* be ] arc of tne value of . Witness my hand the day of A. B. 

‘ Hie above declaration, signed the day of in the presence of C. D. collector [or 

* other principal officer"}. 

Which declaration shall be written on the bill of entry of such articles, and shall be subscribed by the im- 
porter thereof, or his known agent, in the presence of the collector or other principal officer of the customs 
at the port of importation : provided, that if upon view and examination of such articles by the proper 
officer of the customs it shall appear to him that the said articles are not valued according to the true 
price or value thereof, and according to the true intent and meaning of this act, in such case the im- 
porter or his known agent shall be required to declare on oath before the collector or comptroller what 
is the invoice price of such articles, and that he verily believes such invoice price is the current value of 
the articles at the plac%frora whence the said articles were imported ; and such invoice price, with the 
addition of 10/. per centum thereon, shall be deemed to be the value of the articles In lieu of the value so 
declared by the importer or his known agent, and upon which the duties Imposed by this act shall bo 
charged and paid : provided also, that if It shall appear to the collector and comptroller, or other proper 
officer, that such articles have been Invoiced below the real and true value thereof, at the place from 
whence the same were imported, or if the invoice price is not known, the articles shall in such case be 
examined by two competent persons, to be nominated and appointed by the governor or commander-in- 
chief of the colony, plantation, or island into which the said articles are imported, and such persons 
shall declare on oath before the collector or comptroller, or other proper officer, what is the true and real 
value of such articles in such colony, plantation, or island ; and the value so declared on the oaths of 
such persons shall be deemed to be the true and real value of such articles, and upon which the duties 
imposed by this act shall be charged and paid. — § 23. 

If Importer refuse to pay such Duty, the Goods may be sold. — If the importer of such articles shall 
refuse to pay the duties hereby Imposed thereon, it shall be lawful for the collector or other chief officer 
of the customs where such articles shall be imported, to take and secure the same, with the casks or 
other package thereof, and to cause the same to be publicly sold within the space of 20 davs at the most 
after such refusal made, and at such time and place as such officer shall, by 4 or more day s r publlc notice, 
appoint for that purpose : which articles shall be sold to the best bidder ; and the money arising from the 
sale thereof shall be applied in the first place in payment of the said duties, together with the charges 
that shall have been occasioned by the said sale, and the overplus, if any, shall be paid to such importer 
or proprietor, or any other person authorised to receive the same. — } 24. 

If Goods be not entered in 20 Days , the Officer may land and secure them. — Every importer of any 
goods shall, within 20 days after the arrival of the importing ship, make due entry inwards of such goods, 
and land the same; and in default of such entry and landing it shall be lawful for the officers of the 
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customs to convey such goods to the king's warehouse ; and if the duties due upon such goods be not 
paid within 3 months after such 20 days shall have expired, together with all cnarges of removal and 
warehouse rent, the same shall be sold, and the produce thereof applied first to the payment of freight 
and charges, next of duties, and the overplus, if any, shall be paid to the proprietor of the goods.— 
§ 26. 

Goods imported from U Kingdom or British Possessions must appear in Cocket. Sfc. — No goods 
shall be imported into any British possession as being imported from the U. Kingdom, or from any 
other British possession (if any advantage attach to such distinction), unless such goods appear upon the 
cockets or other proper documents for the same to have been duly cleared outwards at the port of export- 
ation in the U. Kingdom, or iu such other British possession, nor unless the ground upon which such 
advantage be claimed be stated in such cocket or document. — § 26. 

Goods imported from , to be deemed of the growth qf t U. Kingdom . — No goods shall, upon import- 
ation into any of the British possessions in America, be deemed to be of the growth, production, or 
manufacture of the U. Kingdom, or of any British possession in America, unless imported from the 
U. Kingdom, or from some British possession in America. — $ 27. 

Entry not to be valid , if goods be not properly described in it. — No entry, nor any warrant for the 
landing of any goods, or for the taking of any goods out of any warehouse, snail be deemed valid, unless 
the particulars of the goods and packages in such entry correspond with the particulars of the goods and 
packages in the report of the ship, or in the certificate or other document, where any is required, by which 
the importation or entry of such goods is authorised, nor unless the goods shall have been properly 
descrilxxl in such entry by the denominations and with the characters and circumstances according to 
which such goods are charged with duty or may be imported ; and any goods taken or delivered out of 
any ship or out of any warehouse by virtue of any entry or warrant not corresponding or agreeing in all 
such respects, or not properly desoribing the same, shall be deemed to be goods landed or taken without 
due entry thereof, and shall be forfeited §28. 

Certificate qf Production for Sugar , Cqjjl'e, Cocoa , or Spirits Before any sugar, coffee, cocoa, or 

spirits shall be shipped for exportation in any British possession in America or in the island of Mauritius, 
as being the produco of such possession or of such island, the proprietor of the estate on which such 
goods were produced, or his known a^ent, shall make and sign an affidavit in writing before the collector 
or comptroller at the port of exportation, or before a justice of the peace, or other officer duly authorised 
to administer such oath, declaring that such goods are the produce of such estate ; and such affidavit 
shall set forth the name of the estate, and the description and Quantity of the goods, and the packages 
containing the same, with the marks and numbers thereon, and tne name of the person to whose charge 
at the place of shipment they are to be sent ; and if any justice or other officer shall subscribe his name 
to any writing purporting to be such affidavit, unless the person making it shall actually appear before 
him and be sworn to the truth of the same, suefc justice of the peace or officer shall forfeit and pay ior 
any such offence the sum of 50/. ; and the person entering and shipping such goods shall deliver such 
affidavit to the collector or comptroller, or other proper officer, and shall make and subscribe a declara- 
tion before him that the goods which are to be snipped by virtue of such entry are those mentioned in 
such affidavit; and the master of the ship in whicn such goods shall be laden shall, before clearance, 
make and subscribe a declaration before the collector or comptroller that the goods shipped by virtue of 
such entry are the same as are mentioned and intended in such affidavit, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief ; and thereupon the collector and comptroller, or other proper officer, shall sign and give to the 
master a certificate of production, stating that proof hasten made, in mannor required bylaw, that such 
goods (describing the same) are the produce or such British possession or of such island, and setting forth 
in such certificate the name of the exporter and of the exporting ship, and of the master thereof, and 
the destination of the goods ; and if any sugar, coffee, cocoa, or spirits be imported into any British pos- 
session in America, as being the produce of some other such possession or of such island, without such 
certificate of production, the same shall be forfeited § 29. * 

Certificate of Production on Re-exportation from another Colony. — Before any sugar, coffee, cocoa, or 
spirits shall be shipped for exportation in any British possession in America, as being the produce of some 
other such possession, the person exporting the same shall In the entry outwards state the place of the 
production, and refer to the entry inwards and landing of such goods, and shall make and subscribe a 
declaration before the collector or comptroller to the identity of the same ; and thereupon, if such goods 
shall have been duly imported with a certificate of production within 12 months prior to the shipping for 
exportation, the collector and comptroller shall sign and give to the master a certificate of production, 
referring to the certificate of production under which such goods had been so imported, and containing 
the like particulars with the date of such importation. — § 30. 

Goods brought over Land, or by Inland Navigation. — It shall bo lawful to bring or Import by land or by 
inland navigation into any of the British possessions in America from any adjoining foreign country any 
goods which might be lawfully imported by sea into such possession from such country, and so to bring 
or import such goods in the vessels, boats, or carriages of such country, as well as in British vessels, 
boats, or carriages. — § 31. 

What Vessels shall be deemed British on the Lakes in America . — No vesse. or boat shall be admitted to 
be .a British vessel or boat on any of the inland waters or lakes in America, except such as have been 
built within the British dominions, and shall be wholly owned by British subjects, and shall noi have 
been repaired at any foreign place to a greater extent than in the proportion of K',v. for every ton of such 
vessel or boat at any one time: provided always, that nothing herein* before contained shall extend to 
prevent the employment of any vessel or boat as a British vessel or boat on such inland waters or lakes, 
which shall have wholly belonged to British subjects before the 5th day of duly, 1825, and which shall not 
have been since that day repaired as aforesaid in any foreign place. — § 32. 

Goods must be brought to a Place where there is a Custom-house. — It shall not be lawful so to bring 
or import any goods except into some port or place of entry at which a Custom-house now is or hereafter 
may be lawfully established : provided also, that it shall be lawful for the governor, lieutenant-governor, 
or person administering the government of any of the said possessions respectively, by and with the 
advice of the executive council thereof, from time to time to diminish or increase, by proclamation, the 
number of ports or places of entry § 33. 

Duties to be collected in same Manner as on Goods imported by Sea The duties imposed by this act 

shall be ascertained, levied, and recovered upon all goods so brought or imported in the same manner, 
and by the same means, rules, regulations, penalties, &c. as the duties on the like goods imported by sea ; 
and ii any goods shall be brought or imported contrary hereto, or if any goods so brought or imported 
shall be removed from the station or place appointed for the examination of such goods before all duties 
payable thereon shall have been paid or satisfied, such goods shall be forfeited, together with the vessel, 
boat, or carriage, and the horses or other cattle, in or by which such goods shall have been so imported 
or brought, or so removed. — § 34. 

Duties in Canada on American Boats , as in America on British Boats. — The same tonnage duties shall 
be paid upon all vessels or boats of the U. States of America importing any goods into Canada as are 
or may be payable In the U. States of America on British vessels or boats entering the harbours whence 
such goods have been imported $ 35. 

Conditions with respect to Warehousing in the Colonies. 

Ports herein mentioned to be free warehousing Ports. — Tho several ports hcTein-after mentioned, (that 

to say,) Bridgetown in Barbadoes, Quebec in Canada, Sydney in Capo Breton, lioseau in Dominica, 

Z 4 
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St. George m Grenada, Kingston .and Montego Bay ih Jamaica, Charlestown in Nevis, Saint John’s and 
Saint Andrew's in New Brunswick, Saint John’s in Newfoundland, Nassau in New Providence, Halifax 
and Pictou in Nova Scotia, Basseterre in Saint Kitt’s, Kingston in Saint Vincent, Road Harbour in Tor- 
tola, San Joseph in Trinidad, shall be free warehousing ports for all the purposes of this act ; and 
Kingston and Montreal in the Canadas, and Liverpool and Yarmouth In Nova Scotia, shall be warehousing 
ports for the warehousing of goods brought by land or by inland navigation, or imported in British ships ; 
and it shall be lawful for the several collectors and comptrollers of the said porta respectively, by 
notice In writing under their hands, to appoint from time to time such warehouses at such ports as shall 
be approved of by them for the free warehousing and securing of goods, and also in such notice to declare 
what sorts of goods may be so warehoused, and also by like uotice to revoke or alter any such appointment 
or declaration : provided always, that every such uotice shall be transmitted to the governor of the place, 
and shall be published in such manner as he shall direct. — § 36. 

Goods may be warehoused without Payment of Duty, — It shall be lawful for the importer of any such 
goods into the said ports to warehouse them in the warehouses so appointed, without payment of any duty 
on the first entry thereof, subject nevertheless to the rules, regulations, &c. herein-after contained.— § 37. 

Regulation as to warehousing of Goods on Arrival in Canada. — Upon the arrival of any goods at any 
frontier port in the Canadas, such goods may be entered with the proper officer of the customs at such 

1 )ort to be warehoused at some warehousing port in the Canadas, and may be delivered by such officer to 
»c passed on to such warehousing port, under bond, to the satisfaction of such officer, for the duo 
arrival and warehousing of such goods at such port. — $ 38. 

Stowage qf Goods in Warehouse. — All goodB so warehoused shall be stowed in such parts or divisions 
of the warehouse and in such manner as the collector and comptroller shall direct ; and the warehouse 
shall be locked and secured in such manner, and shall be opened and visited only at such times, and in 
the presence of such officers, and under such rules and regulations, as -the collector and comptroller shall 
direct ; and all such goods shall, after being landed upon importation, be carried to the warehouse, or 
shall, after being taken out of the warehouse for exportation, be carried to be shipped, under such rules 
and regulations as the collector and comptroller shall direct. — 5 39. 

Boncrupon Untry of Goods to be warehoused. — Upon the entry of any goods to be warehoused, the im- 
porter of such goods, instead of paying down the duties due thereon, snail give bond with two sufficient 
sureties, to be approved of by the collector or comptroller, in treble the duties payable on such goods, with 
condition for the safe depositing of such goods in the warehouse mentioned in such entry, and for the 
payment of all duties due upon such goods, or for the exportation thereof, according to the first account 
taken of such goods upon the landing of the same ; and with further condition, that no part thereof shall 
l»e taken out of such warehouse until cleared from thence upon due entry and payment of duty, or upon 
due entry for exportation ; and with further condition, that the whole of such goods shall be so cleared 
from such warehouse, and the duties, upon any deficieqpy of the quantity according to such first account, 
shall be paid, within 2 years from the date of the first entry thereof; and if after such bond shall have 
been given, tiie goods or any part thereof shall be sold or disposed of, so that the original bonder shall be 
no longer interested in or have any control over the same, it shall be lawful for the collector and comp- 
troller to admit fresh security to be given by the bond of the new proprietor or other person having control 
over such goods, with his sufficient sureties, and to cancel the bond given by the original bonder of such 
goods, or to exonerate him to the extent of the fresh security so given. — § 40. 

Goods not duly warehoused , Ac. to be forfeited If any goods which have been entered to be warehoused 

shall not be duly carried apd deposited in the warehouse, or shall afterwards be taken out of it without 
due entry and clearance, or having been entered and cleared for exportation shall not be duly carried and 
shipped, or shall afterwards be relanded, except with permission of the customs, such goods shall be for- 
feited. — §41. 

Account of Goods to be taken on landing. — Upon the entry and landing of any goods to bo warehoused, 
the proper officer shall take a particular account of the same, and shall mark the contents on each pack- 
age, and shall enter the same In a book to be kept for that purpose ; and no goods which have been so 
warehoused shall be taken or delivered from the warehouse except upon due entry, and under care of the 
proper officers for exportation, or upon due entry and payment of duty for home use ; and whenever the 
whole of the goods w arehoused under any entry shall be cleared from the warehouse, or whenever further 
time shall be granted for any such goods to remain w arehoused, an account shall be made out of the 
quantity upon which the duties have been paid, and of the quantity exported, and of the quantity (to bo 
then ascertained) of the goods still remaining in the warehouse, as the case inay be, deducting from the 
whole the quantity contained in any whole packages (if any) which may have been abandoned for tho 
duties ; and if upon such account there shall in either case appear to be any deficiency of the original 
quantity, the duty payable upon the amount of such deficiency snail then be paid. — §42. 

Samples may be taken. — It shall be lawful for the collector and comptroller, under such regulations as 
they shall see fit, to permit moderate samples to be taken of any goods so warehoused, without entry, and 
without payment of duty, except as the same shall eventually become payable, as on a deficiency of the 
original quantity §43. 

Goods may be sorted and repacked. — It shall be lawful for the collector and comptroller, under such 
regulations as they shall see fit, to permit the proprietor or other person having control over any ware- 
housed goods to sort, separate, and pack and repack any such goods, and to make such lawful alterations 
therein, or arrangements and assortments thereof, as may be necessary for the preservation of such goods, 
or in order to the sale, shipment, or legal disposal of the same ; and also to permit any parts of such goods 
so separated to be destroyed, but without prejudice to the claim for duty upon the whole original quantity 
of such goods : provided always, that it snail be lawful for any person to abandon any whole packages to 
the officers of the customs for the duties, without being liable to any duty upon the same. — § 44. 

Goods warehoused may be delivered for Removal without payment qf Dutu. — Goods warehoused at any 
warehousing port In any of the British possessions in* America, being first duly entered, maybe delivered, 
under the authority of the proper officer of the customs, without payment of duty, except for any de- 
ficiency thereof, for the purpose of removal to another warehousing port in the same possession, under 
bond, to the satisfaction of such officer, for the due arrival and rewarenousing of such goods at such other 
port. — § 45. 

All Goods to be cleared within 2 Years , or sold. — All goods which have been so warehoused or re- 
warehoused shall be duly cleared, either for exportation or for home consumption, within 2 years from 
the day of first entry for warehousing : and if any such goods be not so cleared, it shall be lawful for the 
collector and comptroller to cause the same to be sold, and the produce shall be applied, first to the pay- 
ment of the duties, next of warehouse rent and other charges, and the overplus (if any) shall be paid to 
the proprietor : provided always, that it shall be lawful for the collector and comptroller to grant further 
time for any such goods to remain warehoused, if they shall see fit. — § 46. 

Bond on Entry for Exportation Upon the entry outwards of any goods to be exported from the ware- 

house, the person entering the same shall give security by bond in treble tho duties of importation on 
such goods, with two sufficient sureties, to be approved by the collector or comptroller, that the same shall 
be landed at the place for which they be entered outwards, or be otherwise accounted for. — § 47. 

Power to appoint other Ports It shall be lawful for his Majesty, by order in council, from time to 

time to appoint any port In his Majesty’s possessions In America to be a free warehousing port for all or 
any of the purposes of this act ; and every such port so appointed by his Majesty shall be, for all the pur- 
poses expressed in such order, a free warehousing port under this act, as if appointed by the same. — $ 48. 
Goods from Mauritius liable to same Duties and Regulations as West India Goods. — - § 49. — (See Port 
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Cape of Good Hope within Limits qf the Company's Charter In all trade with the British possessions 

in America, the Cape of Good Hope, and the territories and dependencies thereof, shall be deemed to be 
within the limits of the East India Company’s charter § 50. 

Dutch Proprietors, &c. 


Dutch Proprietors in Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, may supply their Estates from Holland. — It 
shall be lawful for any of the subjects of the King of the Netherlands, being Dutch proprietors in the 
colonics of Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, to import in Dutch ships from the Netherlands into the 
said colonies all the usual articles of supply for their estates therein, and also wine Imported for the pur- 
poses of medicine only, and which shall be liable to a duty ot' 10s. per ton, and no more ; and in case 
seizure be made of any articles so imported, upon the- ground that they are not such supplies, or are for 
the purpose of trade, the proof to the contrary shall lie on the Dutch proprietor importing the game, and 
not on the seizing officer : provided always, that if sufficient security by bond be given in court to abide 
the de^isop of the commissioners of customs upon such seizure, the goods so seized shall be admitted to 
entry and released. — § 51. 

Dutch Proprietors may not export to United Kingdom. — It shall not be lawful for such Dutch pro- 
prietors to export the produce of their estates to the United Kingdom, or to any of his Majesty’s sugar 
colonies in America, except under the conditions herein-after provided. — § 52. 

What Persons shall be deemed Dutch Proprietors All subjects of his Majesty the King of the Nether- 
lands resident in his said Majesty’s European dominions, who were at the date of the convention between 
lii^Majesty George III. and the King of the Netherlands, dated the l‘2th day of August, 1K15, proprietors 
^restates in the said colonies, and all subjects of his said Majesty who may hereafter become possessed of 
^estates then belonging to Dutch proprietors therein, and all such proprietors as being then resident In the 
said colonies, and being natives of his said Majesty’s dominions in the Netherlands, may have declared, 
within 3 months after the publication of the aforesaid convention in the said colonies, that they wish to 
continue to be considered as such, And all subjects of his said Majesty the King of the Netherlands who 
may be the holders of mortgages of estates in the said colonies made prior to the date of the convention, 
and who may- under their mortgage deeds have the right of exporting from the said colonies to the 
Netherlands the produce of such estates, shall be deemed Dutch proprietors under the provisions of this 
act : provided, that where both Dutch and British subjects have mortgages upon the same property in the 
said colonies, the produce to be consigned to the different mortgagees shall bo in proportion to the debts 
respectively due to them. — §53. 

Persons not wishing to be considered Dutch proprietors to sign a Declaration to that Fffi-ct . — Whereas 
it is expedient to permit any of such persons, at their option, to relinquish such character of Dutch pro- 
prietor ; be it therefore enacted, that if any such person shall make and sign a declaration in writing, 
attested by two credible witnesses, setting forth that he is desirous and has elected not to be deemed to bo 
a Dutch proprietor within the meaning of the said act in respect of any such estate or mortgage to be 
mentioned and named in such declaration, and shall cause sueh declaration to be delivered to the com- 


missioners of his Majesty’s customs, such person shall thenceforth be no longer deemed a Dutch pro- 
prietor within the meaning of the said act in respect of the estate or mortgage so mentioned In such 
declaration as aforesaid, and such declaration shall have effect in respect of any goods the produce of any 
such estate of which such person so far as relates to those goods was a Dutch proprietor, although such 
goods may have been exported from the colony before the delivering of such declaration as aforesaid. 
— ■§ 54. 

’ Colonial Laws repugnant to any Act of Parliament to be null and void All laws, by-laws, usages, or 

customs at this time or which hereafter shall be in practice, or pretended to be. in practice, in any of the 
British possessions in America, in anywise repugnant to this act, or to any other act of parliament so far 
as such act relates to the said possessions, shall be null and void to all intents and purposes. — § 5 6. 

Exemption from Duties to extend only to Duties by Act of Parliament. — Provided always, that no 
exemption from duty in any of the British possessions abroad, contained in any act of parliament, extends 
to any duty not imposed by act of parliament, unless and so far only as any duty not so imposed is expressly 
mentioned in such exemption § 57. 

Officers may board Ships hovering on the Coasts. — It shall be lawful for the officers of customs to go on 
board any ship in any British possession in America, and to rummage and search all parts of such ship 
for prohibited and uncustomed goods, and also to go on board any ship hovering within 1 league of the 
coasts thereof, and in either case freely to stay on board surh ship so long as she shall remain in such port 
or within sueh distance ; and if any such ship he bound elsewhere, and shall continue so hovering for the 
space of 24 hours after the master shall have been required to depart, it shall be lawful for the officer of 
the customs to bring such ship into port, and to examine her cargo, and to examine the master upon oath 
touching the cargo and voyage : and if there be any goods on board prohibited to bo imported, such ship 
and cargo shall bo forfeited ; and if the master shall not truly answer the questions demanded of him, he 


shall forfeit UK)/. — § 58. 

Forfeiture qf Cess els, Carriages, 8[C. removing Goods liable to Forfeiture. — All vessels, boats, carriages, 
and cattle made use of in the removal of any goods liable to forfeiture under this act shall be forfeited, 
and every person who shall assist or be otherwise concerned in the unshipping, landing, or removal, har- 
bouring, &c. of such goods, or into whose possession the same shall knowingly come, shall forfeit the 
treble value thereof, or the penalty of 100/., at the election of the officers of t lie customs — § 59. 

Goods, Vessels, life, liable to Forfeiture maybe seized by Officers. — All goods, ships, vessels, boats, car- 
riages, and cattle, liable to forfeiture under this act, may be seized and secured by any offleor of the 
customs or navy, or by any person employed for that purpose with the concurrence of the commissioners 
of his Majesty’s customs ; and every person whp shall in any way hinder or obstruct such officers or per- 
sons employed as aforesaid, or any person aiding him, shall for every such offence forfeit the sum of 200/. 


— § 60. 

Writ of .Assistance to search for and seize Goods liable to Forfeiture Under authority of a w’rit of 

assistance granted by the supreme court of justice or court of vice admiralty having jurisdiction in tho 
place, it shall bo lawful for any officer of the customs, taking with him a peace officer, to enter any build- 
ing or other place In the daytime, and to search for, seize, and secure any goods liable to forfeiture under 
this act, and, in case of necessity, to break open any doors and any chests or other packages for that pur- 
pose ; and such writ of assistance, when issued, shall bo deemed to be in force during tho whole of tho 
reign in which the same shall have been granted, and for 12 months from the conclusion of such reign. 


— § 61. 

Obstruction of Officers by Force. — If any person shall, by force or violent assault, molest, hinder, or 
obstruct any officer of the customs or navy, or other person employed as aforesaid, or any person acting 
in his aid, such person upon conviction shall be adjudged a felon, and punished at the discretion of the 

C ° Goods seized to be secured at the next Custom-house , and sold by Auction. — All things seized as liable 
to forfeiture under this act, or under any act made for the prevention of smuggling, or relating to the 
customs or to trade or navigation, shall be delivered to the collector and comptroller of the customs next 
to the place where the same were seized ; and after condemnation they shall cause the same to be sold by 
public auction to the best bidder : provided always, that it shall be lawful for the commissioners of the 
customs to direct in what manner the produce of such sale shall be applied, or, in lieu of such sale, to 
direct what things shall be destroyed or be reserved for the public service. — § C3. 
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The next 17 clauses relate to the mode of proceeding in actions as to seizures before the courts, the 
application and recovery of penalties, &c. It seems unnecessary to insert these in this place. 

The King may regulate the Trade qf certain Colonies. — It shall be lawful for his Majesty, by any order 
or orders in council to be issued from time to time, to givo such directions and mako such regulations 
touching the trade and commerce to and from any British possessions on or near the continent of Kuropo, 
or within the Mediterranean Sea, or in Africa, or within tne limits of the East India Company’s charter 
(excepting the possessions of the said Company), as to his Majesty In council shall appear expedient ; 
and if any goods shall be imported or exported in any manner contrary to any such order, the same shall 
be forfeited, together with the ship importing or exporting tho same § 81. 

East India Company may carry Goods from India to Colonies It shall be lawful for the East India 

Company, during the continuance of their exclusive privileges of trade, to export from any place within 
the limits of their charter any goods for the purpose of being carried to some of bis Majesty’s possessions 
in America, and so to carry and to import the same into any of such possessions, and also to carry return 
cargoes from such possessions to any placo within the limits of their charter, or to tho IJ. Kingdom ; anil 
it shall be lawful for any of his Majesty’s subjects, with the licence or under the authority of the said 
Company, to lade in and export from any of the dominions of the Emperor of China any goods, and to lade 
in and export from any place within the limits of the said Company’s charter any tea, for the purpose of 
being carried to some of liis Majesty’s possessions In America, and also so to carry and to import the same 
into any of such possessions. — $ 82. 

Certificate of Production qf East India Sugar It shall be lawful for any shipper of sugar the produce 

of some British possession within the limits of the East India Company’s charter, to be exported from 
such possession, to go before the collector, comptroller, &c. of the customs at such place, or, if there be 
none such, to go before the principal officer of such place, or the judge or commercial resident, and make 
an affidavit that such sugar was really and bond fide the produce of such British possession, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief^; and such officer, &c. is to grant a certificate thereof, setting forth the name of 
the ship in which the sugar is to be exported, and her destination. — § 83. 

Ships built or tor to the 1st of January , I81G, deemed British Ships within certain Limits All ships 

built within the limits of the East India Company’s charter prior to the 1st day of January, 1816, and 
which were then and have continued since to be solely the property of his Majesty's subjects, shall be 
deemed to be British ships for all the purposes of trade within the said limits, including tho Cape of 
Good Hope. — 5 84. 

Certificate qf Production qf Cape Wine It shall be lawful for the shipper of wine the produce of the 

Cape of Good Hope, or of its dependencies, which is to be exported from thence, to go before the chief 
officer of the customs, and make an affidavit that such wine was really and bond fide the produce of the 
Cape or its dependencies ; and such officer is required to administer such affidavit, and to grant a certifi- 
cate thereof stating the name of the ship in which the wine is exported, and her destination. — 5 85. 

Certificate qf Production of Goods in Guernsey, &c. — It shall be lawful for any person who is about to 
expori from Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, or Sark, to the U. Kingdom, or any British possession in 
America, any goods the growth or produce of any of those islands, or any goods manufactured from 
materials the growth or produce thereof, or of the U. Kingdom, to go before a magistrate of the island 
from which the goods are to be exported, and sign a declaration that such goods are of such growth, 
produce, or manufacture, and such magistrate shall administer and sign such declaration ; and thereupon 
the governor, lieutenant-governor, &c. of the island shall, upon the delivery to him of such declaration, 
grant a certificate under his hand of the proof contained in such declaration, stating the ship by, and 
the port in the U. Kingdom, or in such possession, to which the goods are to be exported : and such 
certificate shall be produced at such ports, in proof that the goods mentioned therein arc of the growth, 
produce, &c. of such islands — § 86. 

The next section relates to the importation of tea into Guernsey, &c. during the exclusive trading pri- 
vileges enjoyed by the East India Company. 

Guernsey , Sfc. Tonnage of Ships and Size qf Packages for Spirits No brandy, geneva, or other spirits 

(except rum of the British plantations) shall be imported into or exported from the islands of Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney, or Sark, or removed from any one to any other of the said islands, or coastwise 
from any one part to any other part of either of the said islands, or be shipped to bo so removed or carried, 
or be waterborne for the purpose of being so shipped in any ship, vessel, or boat of less burden than 100 
tons (except when imported from the U. Kingdom in ships of the burden of 70 tons at least), nor in 
any cask or package of less size or content than JO gallons (except when in bottles, and carried in a 
square-rigged ship), nor any tobacco or snuff in any ship, vessel, or boat of less burden than 100 tons 
(except when imported from the U. Kingdom in ships of the burden of 70 tons at least), nor in any 
cask or package containing less than 450 lbs. weight (save and except any such spirits or loose tobacco 
as shall be for the use of the seamen belonging to and on board any such ship, vessel, or boat, not ex- 
ceeding 2 gallons of the former, and 5 lbs. weight of the latter, for each seaman, and also except such 
manufactured tobacco or snuff as shall have been duly exported as merchandise from Great Britain or 
Ireland), on pain of forfeiture of all such foreign brandy, geneva, or other spirits, tobacco or snuff respect- 
ively, together with the casks or packages containing the same, and also of every such ship, vessel, or 
boat, together with all her guns, furniture, &c. — $ 88. 

Not to extend to Vessels of 10 Tons supplying Island of Sark , having Licence so to do. — Nothing herein 
contained shall extend, or be construed to extend, to any boat not exceeding the burden of 10 tons, for 
having on board at any one time any foreign spirits of the quantity of 10 gallons or under. In casks or 
packages of less size or content than 40 gallons, or any tobacco, snuff, or tea, not exceeding 50 lbs. weight 
of each, for the supply of the said island of Sark, such boat having a licence from the officer of customs at 
cither of the islanas of Guernsey or Jersey, for the purpose of being employed in carrying commodities for 
the supply of the said island of Sark : provided that every such boat having on board at any one time any 
greater quantity of spirits than 10 gallons, or any greater quantity of tobacco or snuff than 50 lbs. weight 
of each of the said articles, unless such greater quantity of spirits, tobacco, or snuff shall be in casks or 
packages of the size, content, or weight herein-before required, or having on board at any one time any 
greater quantity of tea than 60 lbs. weight, shall be forfeited. — $ 89. 

Penalty on Persons found on board Vessels liable to Forfeiture within 1 League qf Guernsey, $c. — Every 
person found or discovered to have been on board any vessel or boat liable to forfeiture, for being found 
within 1 league of the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, or Sark, having on board or in any manner 
attached or affixed thereto, or conveying or having conveyed, in any maimer, such goods or other things 
as subject such vessel or boat to forfeiture, or who shall be found or discovered to have been on board 
any vessel or boat from which any part of the cargo shall have been thrown overboard during chace, or 
staved or destroyed, shall forfeit the sum of 100/. — $ 90. 

British Coals not to be re-exported from British Possessions without Duty — It shall not be lawful to 
re-export from any of his Majesty’s possessions abroad to any foreign place any coals tho produce of tho 
U. Kingdom, except upon payment of the duty to which such coals would be liable upon exportation 
from the U. Kingdom to such foreign place ; and no such coals shall be shipped nt any of such pos- 
sessions, to be exported to any British place, until the exporter or the master of the exporting vessel 
shall have given bond, with one sufficient surety, in double the value of the coals, that such coals shall 
not be landed at any foreign place.— $ 91. 

Penalty for using Documents counterfeited or falsified . — If any person shall, in any of his Majesty’s 
possessions abroad, counterfeit or falsify, or wilfully use when counterfeited or falsified, any entry, 
warrant, cocket, &c. for the unlading, lading, entering, reporting, or clearing any ship or vessel, or for 
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the lauding, shipping, or removing of any goods, stores, baggage, or article whatever, or shall by any false 
statement procure any writing or document to be made for any such purposes, or shall falsely make any 
oath or affirmation required by any act for regulating the trade of the British possessions abroad, or shaft 
forge or counterfeit a certificate of the said oath or affirmation, or shall knowingly publish such certificate, 
ho shall for every such offence forfeit the sum of200f. — } 92. 

Conneetion of the Planter and Home Merchant. Mode of transacting Business in 
England. — The mode of transacting West India business is as follows : — A sugar 
planter forms a connection with a mercantile house in London, Bristol, Liverpool, or 
Glasgow ; stipulates for an advance of money on their part ; grants them a mortgage on 
his estate ; and binds himself to send them annually his crop, allowing them the full 
rate of mercantile commissions. These commissions are 2£ per cent, on the amount 
of sugar sold, and of plantation stores sent out ; along with £ per cent, on all insurances 
effected. During the war, when prices were high, the amount of those commis- 
sions was large; but, like other high charges, the result has, in nine cases in ten, been 
to the injury of those who received them ; they led the merchants to undertake too 
much, and to make too large advances to the planters, for the sake of obtaining their 
business. At that time it was usuaLto allow a permanent loan at the rate of 3,000/. for 
the assured consignment of 100 hogsheads of sugar; but that ratio was very often ex- 
ceeded by the planter, the 3,000/. becoming 4,000/., 5,000/., 6,000/., and, in very many 
cases, still more, in consequenpe of unforeseen wants and too sanguine calculations on 
his part. 

Persons resident in the West Indies are almost always bare of capital, and for ob- 
vious reasons. A climate of such extreme heat, and a state of society possessing so 
few attractions to persons of education, offer no inducement to men of substance in 
Europe to go thither. Those who do go, must trust to their personal exertion and the 
support of others ; and when, after a continued residence in the West Indies, they 
have made some progress in acquiring a competency, and have become accustomed 
to the climate, they hardly ever consider themselves as settled there for life ; their wish 
and hope is, to carry their acquisitions so far as to be enabled to pass the remainder of 
their days comfortably at home. The readiest means, in the view of the planter, of ac- 
complishing this, is the extension of his undertakings ; which he can do only by borrowing 
money. Hence a continued demand on his mercantile correspondents at home for fresh 
advances : the consuming effect of heavy commissions, and of the interest on borrowed 
money, is, or rather was, overlooked in his ardent speculations. But when prices 
unfortunately fall, he finds himself 10,000/. or 20,000/. in debt, with a reduced in- 
come. The merchants at home become equally embarrassed, because the case of one is 
the case of three fourths of their correspondents ; and the capital of the merchants, large 
as it may be, is absorbed and placed beyond their control. The mortgages they hold 
are of value only in an ultimate sense : to foreclose them, and to take possession of the 
estates, is, in general, a very hazardous course. 

Such has been for a number of years the state of our West India trade. Perhaps it is 
impossible to point out any means oft effectual relief: our planters must not build ex- 
pectations on such doubtful, or rather improbable, events as the stoppage of distillation 
from malt, or an insurrection or emancipation of the negroes in rival countries, such as 
Cuba or Brazil. Of a bounty on exportation it is idle to speak : so that their only 
rational and substantial ground of hope seems to be in a further reduction of the duties 
on sugar, coffee, and rum ; and a farther reduction of the duties on imports, with the 
abolition of the remaining restrictions on their trade. 

The sale of West India articles takes place through the medium of produce brokers, 
who in London reside chiefly in Mincing Lane and Tower Street. Samples of sugar 
and rum are on show in their respective sale rooms during four days of the week, viz. 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, from 11 to 1 o’clock ; during which time 
the sugar refiners, wholesale grocers, and other dealers in produce, call in, observe the 
state of the market, and buy what they require. The term of credit is short ; only 1 
month tor coffee and rum, and 2 months for sugar. Coffee is generally sold by 
public auction, sugar and rum by private contract. The broker’s commission is usually 
£ per cent, on the amount ; but in the case of coffee, as they guarantee the buyers, 
their charge amounts to 1 per cent. The brokers have no correspondence or connection 
with the planters ; they are employed by the merchants ; and their sales, though for large 
amounts, being very simple, a brokerage house of consequence generally does the busi- 
ness of a number of merchants. Neither merchant nor broker see, or are in the least 
under the necessity of seeing, the bulky packages containing the different articles .of 
produce of which they effect the sales : all is done by sample ; the packages remaining 
in the bonded warehouse from the time of landing till they are sold; after which 
they pass to the premises of the refiner, wholesale grocer, or whoever may be the pur- 
chaser. 

The allowances made to the buyer in respect of weight, consist, first of the tare, which 
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is the exact weight of the cask ; and, in the second place, of a fixed allowance of 5 lbs. 
per cask in the case of coffee, called trett, and of 2 lbs. per cask on sugar, under the 
name of draft. — (See Account Sales of both, in p. 146.) 

The shipping of stores from England to the plantations is also a very simple trans- 
action. West India merchants in London, Liverpool, or Bristol, receive from the 
planters, in the autumn of each year, a list of the articles required for the respective 
estates: these lists they divide, arrange, and distribute among different wholesale 
dealers in the course of September and October, with instructions to get them ready to 
ship in a few weeks. November and December are the chief months for the despatch of 
outward-bound West Indiamen, as the plantation stores ought, by rights, to arrive about 
the end of December, or in the course of January. That is a season* of activity, and 
generally of health, in the West Indies ; the comparatively cool months of November 
and December having cleared the air, and the produce of the fieldshaving become ripe 
and ready to carry. Crop time lasts from January to the end of July, after which the 
heavy rains put a stop to field work in the islands. Demerara, being so near the line, 
experiences less difference in the seasons, and it is customary there to continue making 
sugar ail the year round. 

The arrivals of West Indiamen in England with homeward cargoes begin in April 
and continue till October ; after which, with the exception of occasional vessels from 
Demerara and Berbice, they cease till the succeeding April. This corresponds with 
the time of carrying and loading the crops : for it would be quite unadvisable, on the 
score of health, as well as of the interruptions to work from the heavy rains, to attempt 
loading vessels in the sugar islands dicing the autumnal months. 

The unloading of West Indiamen in London usually takes place at the West India 
docks; and did so uniformly from the autumn of 1802, when the docks were first 
opened, till August, 1823, when the dock monopoly expired. The delays in discharging 
occasionally complained of during the war, arose from two causes; from the vessels 
arriving in fleets (in consequence of sailing with convoy), and from the imperfections 
inseparable from a new establishment. The latter have been long remedied ; and as to 
the former, though at particular seasons, and after a change of wind, the vessels still 
come close on each other, the crowding in the docks is by no means to be compared 
to that arising from the arrival of a convoy. Cargoes are discharged very speedily, the 
time seldom exceeding 3 days. The dock dues have also been materially reduced 
since the peace : and the whole exhibits a striking example of the advantage attendant 
on transacting a mass of business on one spot ; an advantage which can be enjoyed only 
in great sea-ports, such as London, Liverpool, or Amsterdam. — (See Docks.) 

The rates of freight during the war were, on sugar from 7s. to 8s. per cwt., and on 
coffee from 10s. to 1 Is. ; whereas they now amount, the former to 4s. and 4s. 6r/., and 
the latter to 6s. The ship owners complain- that these freights leave them very little 
profit; but in consequence of the speeed with which vessels may now be unloaded and 
cleared at London, it is probable that the practice of making two voyages in the season 
will become general. 

Selection of Sites for Colonial Establishments. — Nothing can be more unwise than the 
plan, if so we may call it, hitherto followed in the selection of places at which to found 
colonies. The captain of a ship, without any knowledge whatever of the nature ^ soils 
or the capacities of a country in an agricultural point of view, falls in after a long cruise 
with a river or bay, abounding with fish and fresh water, and surrounded with land that 
looks fertile and is covered with herbage. He forthwith reports all these circumstances, 
duly embellished, to the Admiralty, strongly recommending the situation as an admirable 
one at which to found a colony ; and, in nine cases out of ten, this is all the information 
that is required in taking a step of such infinite importance ! No wonder, therefore, 
that many fine schemes of colonisation should have ended only in loss and disappoint- 
ment ; and that situations which the colonists were taught to look upon as a species of 
paradise, have proved to be any thing but what they were represented. Botany Bay, 
though described by Captain Cook as one of the finest places in the world, had to be 
abandoned by the colonists that were sent out to it ; as the country round it, instead of 
being favourable for cultivation, is a mere sandy swamp. Is it possible to suppose, had 
the proper inquiries been entered into, that any attempt would have been made to 
establish a colony in so pestilential a climate as that of Sierra Leone? The colony on 
Swan River may be adduced as another instance of misplaced or premature confidence 
in the reports of those who were really without the means of forming a correct estimate 
of the various circumstances necessary to be attended to in forming a colony. 

We, therefore, hope than an end may be put to this system, — a system which is in 
no common degree injurious to the public interests, and is highly criminal towards those 
who embark as colonists. The founding of a colony should be looked upon in its true 
point of view — as a great national enterprise. It is not an adventure to be intrusted 
to presumptuous ignorance ; but should be maturely weighed, and every circumstance 
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connected with it carefully investigated. Above all, the situation in which it is proposed 
to found the colony should be minutely surveyed ; and its climate, soil, and capacities of 
production deliberately inquired into by competent persons employed for the purpose. 
Were this done, government and the public would have the best attainable grounds upon 
which to proceed; and neither party would have much reason to fear those disappoint- 
ments, which have hitherto so often followed the exaggerated representations of those 
to whom the important and difficult task of selecting situations for colonies has been 
delegated. 


V. Foreign Colonies. 

1. Spanish Colonies. — Spain, whose colonial possessions extended a few years ago 
from the frontiers of the U. States to the Straits of Magellan, is not, at present, 
possessed of a foot of ground in the whole AlYierican continent. Still, however, her 
colonial possessions are of great value and importance. In the West Indies, she is mis- 
tress of Cuba and Porto Rico ; — the former by far the largest and finest of the West 
India islands ; and the latter also a very valuable possession. In the East, Spain is 
mistress of the Philippine Islands, which, were they in the hands of an enterprising 
people, would speedily become of very great commercial importance. — ( Sec the articles 
Havannah, Manilla, Porto Rico.) 

2. Dutch Colonies. — Java is the principal Dutch colonial possession, and it is 
one of which it is not easy to exaggerate the value and importance. — (See Batavia.) 
In the East the Dutch also possess the Moluccas, Bencoolen on the coast of Sumatra, 
Macassar, and the eastern coast of Celebes, Banda, See. They have several forts on the 
Gold Coast in Africa; and in the West Indies, they possess the islands of Cura 9 ao and 
St. Eustatius, Saba, and part of St. Martin; and on the continent of South America, 
they are masters of Dutch Surinam. Cura 9 ao and St. Eustatius are naturally barren, 
but they have been both highly improved. From its being very conveniently situated 
for maintaining a contraband traffic with the Caraccas ond other districts in South 
America, Cura 9 ao was formerly a place of great trade, particularly during war. JJuP 
since the independence of South America, Curasao has ceased in a great measure to be 
an entrepot; the goods destined for the continent being now, for the most part, for- 
warded direct to the places of their destination. 

That district of Surinam ceded to the British in 1814, comprising the settlements of 
Demerara, Berbicc, and Essequibo (see ante, p. 882,), formed the most valuable portion 
of Surinam, or Dutch Guiana. The district which still belongs to the Dutch lies to the 
south of Berbice. It contains about 88,000 square miles, and a population of about 
65,000. It is daily becoming of more value and importance. The exports of sugar 
may amount to about 25,000,000 lbs., and those of coffee to about 4,000,000 lbs. 

8. French Colonies. — Previously to the negro insurrection that broke out in 1792, 
St. Domingo was by far the most valuable colony in the West Indies. But this dis- 
astrous event, having first devastated the island, terminated in the establishment of the 
independent black republic of Hayti. — (See Port a u Prince.) Having also sold 
Louisiana to the Americans, and ceded the Mauritius to the English, without making 
any new acquisitions, the colonial dominions of France are, at this moment, of very 
limited extent. They consist of Gaudeloupe and Martinique, and the small islands of 
Marie- Galante and Deseada, in the West Indies; Cayenne, in South America ; Senegal 
and Goree, in Africa ; the Isle do Bourbon, in the Eastern Ocean ; St. Marie, in Ma- 
dagascar ; and Pondicherry and Chandernagor. with a very small surrounding territory, 
in the East Indies. The annexed tabular statements show the population, trade, &c. 
of the French colonies. 


Account of tho Population of the French Colonics, and of their Commerce with France, In 1836. 




Population on 

the 1st Jan. 

Commerce with France. 

Navigation, 1 836. "| 

Colonics. 



1837. 

Real Value, 183G. 

Entered. 

Cleared out. j 



Tree. 

Slave. 

Total. 

Imp. Into 
France. 

Expi. (fom 
France. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

North America. 

Saint Pierre and Miquelon 

Thi Antim.es. 
Martinique - 

Guadeloupe - 

Sooth America. 

Cayenne - 

A ERICA. 

Bourlvm - 
Senegal - 

Asia. 

French factories in India (1835) 

No. 

1 ,400 

40,013 

52,059 

5,056 

36,803 

18,010 

167,736 

No. 

77,459 

95,609 

16,592 

69,296 

No. 

1,400 

1 1 7,502 
127,668 

21 ,618 

106,099 

18,040 

(1 Jan. 1836.) 
167,736 

Fra net. 

2,424,244 

16,423,138 

21,575,141 

3,121,752 

16,713,899 

3,374,724] 

4,323,023 

Franc*. 

760,336 

17.062,292 

22,119,138 

2,693, 1G6 

9,804,940 

5,466,923! 

411,326 

No. 

144 

358 

518 

42 

156 

36 

76 

No. 

23,926 

48,861 

70,027 

6,792 

43,830 
4,J 91 

11,098 

No. 

143 

353 

543 

45 

149 

52 

84 

No. 

23,305 

122,214 

6i>,656 

7,950 

43,483 

6,963 

16,592 

| Totals 

- 

301,137 

258,956 

560,093 

70,986.221 

58,348,121 

1 ,330 

209,325 

1,369 

290,163 
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Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles produced In the French Colonies in 1836. 


Colonies and Esta- 
blishments. 

Sugars 

of nil 
^ualiiiesh 

Coffee. 

Cocoa. 

Cotton. 

Cl ores 
and 
Spices. 

Annot* 

to. 

Tobac- 

co. 

Gum. 

Wax. 

Kitog. 

45,134 

Skins. 

Wood. 

Martinique 

Uuadalnupe 

Bourbon - 

Cayenne - - - 

Senegal - 

Factories in India (1 835) 
St. PierTe ami fisheries 
of Miquelon - 

Kil»g. 
34.159,580 
34.83fi.7Y* 
Y3.3S4.il G 
2,1 YY. 7 90 

Kitog. 
692,807 
471,685 
928,200 
42,000 
1,122 
52,084 j 

Kilo*. 

125,610 

10,501 

10,000 

25,Y0<) 

1,447 

68,194 

280,000 

6,720 

Kitog. 

239 

193,500 

107,080 

Kitog. 

313,000 

Kitog. 

84,047 

82,000 

Kitog. 

1,791,510 

Kitog. 

227,728 

1 Cent. 3964 
iPaq. 38 $ 

Kitog. 

40,509 

13,036 

1 

Totals 

94,803,214 

2,188,198 172,758,373,619 

1 1 . 

300,819 

313,000 116,047 

I 

1.791A10 

45,134 

227,728 
Cent. 396 
Paq. 38 

54,145 


4. Danish Colonies. — In the West Indies, these consist of the islands of St. Croix, 
St- Thomas, and St. John. St. Croix contains about 100 square miles, and has about 
32, OCX) inhabitants, of whom 27,000 are slaves. The soil is fertile, and it is well 
cultivated. The principal productions are sugar, rum, and coffee. St. Thomas has 
long been, and still continues to be, one of the principal emporiums in the West 
Indies. It owes this distinction partly to its convenient situation, partly to its 
spacious and safe harbour at St. Thomas, on the S. side of the island, and partly and 
principally to the moderation of the import duties, which vary from 1 to l| per cent. 
St. Thomas has, in consequence, become as it were a depot for the supply of the neigh- 
bouring islands ; goods being sent to it to be warehoused till opportunity offers for 
conveying them to their final destination. The great articles of importation are manu- 
factured goods, principally from England, but partly, also, from other countries of 
Europe, with provisions, lumber, Sec. from the United States. We subjoin an 


Account of the Import Trade of St. Thoma* in 1840. 






Vessels entered . 

Tonnage. 

First Cost Value of Imports. 

From Great Britain - 




42 

9,208 

Dollar g. 

2,1 00,000 

640,000 

F ranee - 


- 

- 

38 

6,944 

Spain 


- 

• 

7 

520 

23,000 

Italy 


_ 

. 

9 

1,288 

53,000 

Hamburg and A It on a 


• 


32 

5,890 

960,000 

Flensburg 


• 

• 

12 

2,265 

41,000 

Bremen - 



_ 

9 

1,432 

199,000 

Holland - 




2 

306 * 

! 13.000 

U. States of America and British America 

- 

217 

30,279 

968,000 

1 

Totals 

- 


368 

58,132 1 

4,997,000 


In India, the Danes possess Tranquebar, near Madras; and Serampoor, near Calcutta. 
The. former contains about 20,000 inhabitants, and has greatly improved since the peace, 
both in commerce and population. Serampoor is a neat but not very considerable place. 
It serves as an asylum for the debtors of Calcutta, and is the capital station of the 
missionaries. The Danes have a few forts on the coast of Guinea. 

5. Swedish Colonies The Swedes possess one colony — the small island of St. 

Bartholomew, in the West Indies. It is only about 2 5 square miles in extent, but is 
very fertile. It has no springs, nor fresh water of any sort, except such as is supplied 
by the rain. Population between 8,000 and 9,000. 

COLUMBO, the modern capital of Ceylon, on the south-west coast of the island; 
lat. 6° 56' 6" N., Ion. 79° 49' 48" E. It is defended by a very strong fort, nearly 
surrounded by the sea, in which is a light-house 97 feet high. Population of the 
town and fort, in 1831, 31,549. The houses, generally only one story high, are 
of stone, clay, and lime ; and the town has more of a European appearance than 
any other in India. The inhabitants are principally Cingalese. The temperature is 
remarkable for Hs equality ; and though very humid, the climate may, on the whole, be 
esteemed salubrious and temperate. There is no harbour at Columbo for large vessels, 
but only an open roadstead A projecting rock, on which two batteries are erected, 
affords shelter to a small semicircular bay on the north side of the fort, having a 
wooden quay to facilitate the loading and unloading of boats. The depth of water is 
not sufficient to allow sloops or large dhonies to come alongside the quay ; those ex- 
ceeding lOO tons burden lying at about a cable’s length from it. A bar of sand, on 
some parts of which the water is not more than 7 feet deep, extends from the projecting 
rock across this bay. The channel where it may be crossed by the larger class of ships 
is .liable to shift ; and it is only in the fine weather of the safe season that they venture 
within the bar. The outer road affords secure anchorage for half the year, from 
she beginning of October to the end of March, during the prevalence of the N. E. mon- 
toon, when the wind blows off the land: during the other, or S.W. monsoon, when the 
wind blows from the sea on shore, the road is very far from safe ; and the ships that 
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frequent it are sometimes obliged to slip their cables and stand out to sea. - — ( Milburn's 
Orient . Comm . ; Hamilton* a Gazetteer , Sfc . ) 

As respects its harbour, Columbo is, therefore, very inferior to Trincomalee, the harbour of which is 
accessible at all times, and is one of the best in India : but the country in tfte vicinity of Columbo is more 
fertile ; and it has the command of an internal navigation, stretching in a lateral direction along the 
coast, from Putlam, to the north of the city, to Caltura on the south, a distance of about 100 miles, partly 
obtained by rivers, and partly by canals. Many flat-bottomed boats are employed in this navigation, the 
families dependent on which reside mostly on board. Nearly all the foreign trade of Ceylon is carried 
on from Columbo ; and it has klso a large proportion of the coasting traffic. 


Moneys. — The rix dollar = le. 6d . ; but accounts are kept 
in pounds, shillings, and pence, as In England. 

The Hank of Cei/lon, established in 1840, has I to head office 
In London, its principal office in the island being in Colombo. 
It transacts all sorts of banking business, remitting money to 
and from the Island, granting cash credits on the Scotch sys- 
tem, discounting bills, Ac. 

Weights, M ensures, Sfc. — The weights are divided into 
ounces, pounds, Ac., and are the same as in Great Britain. 
The candy or bahar = 500 lbs. avoirdupois, or 4b 1 lbs. Dutch 


Troy weight. The principal dry measures are seers or par- 
rub. The former is a perfect cylinder, of the depth and dia- 
meter under-mentioned : — 

Depth. Diameter. 

Seer - - - 4*3^ Inches. 4*35 inches. 

The parrah Is a perfect cube, lu internal d •tensions being 
every way 11 - 57 Inches. 

The liquid measure consists of gallons, and their multiples 
and sub-multiples. 150 gallons = 1 leaguer or legger. 

The bale of cinnamon consists of 95iJ lbs. very nearly. 


The great articles of export from Ceylon are coffee, cocoa nut oil, areca nuts, cinnamon, chanks, coir, 
tobacco, pearls, Ac. The island is peculiarly suitable for the culture of coffee, the growth of which has 
rapidly increased since the reduction, in 1835, of the duty on coffee from Ceylon to the same level as 
that on coffee from the West Indies, the imports into the U. Kingdom from Ceylon in the former 
year having been only 1,870,143 lbs., whereas in 1841 they amounted to 7,008,543 lbs., and the supply 
appears to be susceptible of an indefinite increase — ( Porter's Progress qf the Nation , iii. 357.) The ex- 
ports of cocoa nut oil, coir, and tobacco might, also, be greatly increased ; and it will be seen, in tho art. 
Cinnamon, how the growth of that important staplo has been restricted by the enormous duty laid on 
its exportation. 


Sailing Directions and liemarks on the Port of Columbo, bp James Sleuart , Esq., Master Attendant. 


The land about Columbo is low near the sea, with some hills 
to the eastward at a distance In the country. The high moun- 
tain having on it a sharp cone, called Adam’s l’eak, bears from 
Columbo E. 7 y 8., distant 12J leagues; Its height above the 
level of the sea is estimated at about 7,000 feet, according to a 
rough trigonometrical measurement by Colonel VVilletinan. 
When the atmosphere Is clear, it may be seen 30 leagues. 
During the prevalence of the N. E. monsoon, Adam’s Peak is 
generally visible in the morning, and frequently the whole of 
the day; but it is rarely seen In the S. vV. monsoon, dense 
vapours generally prevailing over the island at this season. 

Ships approaching Columbo in the night have a brilliant 
light to direct them, which is exhibited every night from a 
light-house in the fort ; the height of the light above the level 
of the sea Is 97 feet, and may he seen in clcur weather us far as 
the light appears above the horizon. 

A steep hank of coral, about 4 a mile broad, with 15 fathoms 
■water on it, lies 7 miles W- from Columbo, extending north- 
ward towards Negotnbo (where its surface is sand), and a few 
miles to the southward of Columbo ; outside the hunk the water 
deepens at once to 23 fathoms, and in id mites to 28 fathoms, 
greenish sand, which is not far from the edge of soundings. 
Within the bank there are 25 fathoms gradually shoaling 
towards the shore. 

A bed of sunken rocks, called the Drunken Sailor, lies S. W. 
by W. 4 W. from Columbo Light-house, distant 1,000 yards. 
The length of the ledge may be estimated at 100 yards, and the 
breadth 20 yards ; on its N. end a small spot, about the size of 
the hull of a 20 ton boat, is said to have only 3 feet water on it 
at low water; but during several recent visits, when some of 
the coral lYom its surface was brought up, there did not appear 
to be leas than 7 feet 6 inches water on the shallowest part : on 
the other parts of the ledge there is 4, 5, and 0 fathoms. The 
sea breaks on the shallow part of these rocks almost constantly 
during the S. W. monscon, but this Is very seldom the case 
during the N. E. monsoon. 

The Drunken Sailor should not be approached under 9 
fathoms during the night, as there are 8 fathoms very near to 
it, and in its stream to the southward. 

The passage within the Drunken Sailor is clear, and some 
ships have sailed through ; but no advantage can he gained by 
approaching the shore so very near at this point. 

The Drunken Sailor lies so near the land, and so far to the 
southward of the anchorage in Columbo road, as scarcely to 
form any Impediment to ship* bound to or from Columbo. 

The currents otT Columbo are subject to considerable vari- 
ation t but they are never so strong as to cause inconvenience 
to ships which may have to communicate with the shore In 
either monsoon without coming to anchor. 

Columbo road affords good anchorage, free from foul ground ; 
and is frequented at all seasons of the year. 

The best anchorage during the prevalence of S. W. winds 
from April to October, is in from 7 to 8 fathoms, with the 
light-house bearing 8. by E. 4 E., Dutch church E. by S. In 
the N. E. monsoon from November to April, It is more conve- 
nient to anchor in 6J fathoms, with the light-house bearing S. 
or 8. 4 E., and the Dutch church E. S. E. 

Ships requiring pilots to conduct them to the anchorage 
should make the usual signal ; the charge for pilotage is 15s. 

The bar Is a bank of sand with 7 feet water on its shallowest 
part, the northern extremity being about 4()0 yards N. W. of 
the Custom-house Point; small vessels that draw lens than 10 
feet water, ride within the bar protected from the S. W. wind 
and sea. 

When the sea is high, it breaks with great force on the bar, 
and renders the passage from the shipping in the outer road 
dangerous for small boats: the native boats generally pass out 
and in to the southward of the bar, close to the breakers on the 
rocky point of the Custom-house ; hut as the passage Is nar- 
row, Jt should not be attempted by strangers : when the sea 
breaks on the bar, it is better to proceed round to the north- 
ward of the bar, which may be easily distinguished by the 
breakers. 

What is Btrictly understood by a gale of wind, Is a rare oc- 
currence at Columbo: this may be owing to the vicinity of the 
equator. The strong gales which blow on the Malatvar coast 
sure felt in small squalls, and a high sea, hut there is scarcely 
wind to endanger vessels properly found in ground tackling ; 
it is true, ships have sometimes required the aid of a second 


anchor, hut in most cases the cause has been attributable lo 
some defect in the first anchor or cable, a light anchor, an 
anchor breaking, a short chain, or the chain coming un- 
shackled : an instance occurred in Columbo road, of two ships 
receiving cargo during the S. W. monsoon, whose chain cables 
came unshackled twice ; twice did it occur to each ship. 

Ci btoms Dt'TiRB. — Account nf the Customs Duties payable 
on goods, wares, and merchandise imported into and exported 
from the Island of Ceylon. 


Inwards. — Ale, porter, and other malt liquors in 
casks - - - imp. gall. 

Ditto in bottles - doz. quarto 

Books (printed) 

Bullion, coin, pearls, and precious stones 

Coal and coke - - - 

Copperah 

Garden seeds and plants ^ 

Gunpowder ----- lb. 

Horses, mules, asses, nent cattle, and other livestock "1 
Instruments (musical and scientific) 1 

Iron tanks, casks, staves, headings, and hoops 
Machinery, implements and tools for agriculture, 
and for any kind of manufacture 
Maps 

Opium ------ 11 

Paddy ------ bush. 

Kegiincntal clothing and accoutrements 


£ s. d. 


0 0 3 
Free. 
0 0 7 
Free. 
0 4 6 
0 0 6 
Free. 
0 0 7 
0 2 0 
0 1 0 
0 0 6 


lb. 


Hit 

Specimens illustrative of natural history 
Spirits and liquors - imp. gall. 

Tea - * - lb. 

Timlicr 1 

Wearing apparel and personal baggage/ 

Wheat, grain, pease, und beaus - - - bush. 

Wine in bottles 3 imp. gall. 

Ditto not in l Kittles > — 

Ditto the produce of any British possessions J — 

Goods, wares, and merchandise, not otherwise charged 
with duty, being the growth, produce, or manufac- 
ture of the United Kingdom, or of any British pos- 
session abroad, tor every 100/. of the value thereof 
in this market ------ 

Ditto, being the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
any foreign state, for every 100/. of the value thereof 
in this market ------ 

Outwards. — Books (printed) \ 

Bullion, coin, pearls, and precious stones/ 

Cinnamon ------ 

Ditto (from 1 May, 1843) - 

Ditto oil - - - - - - o 

Horses, asses, mules, neat cattle, and all other live 
stock 

Implements (musical) 

Iron tanks, casks, staves, headings, and hoops 
Plants and seeds 

'Ipecimens illustrative of natural history 
Venring apparel, and personal baggage J 

Goods, wares, and merchandise, of the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of this island, not being sub- 
ject to other export duty, not particularly exempted 
from export duty, for every 100/. of the value thereof 2 10 0 
Prohibitions and Restrictions inwards. — Arms, ammunition, 
and utensils of war, except under special authority of the go- 
vernor. 

Cinnamon, cinnamon oil. cassia, or cassia buds. 

Cofree, except to be warehoused for exportation. 

Coin, viz. : — false money, or counterfeit sterling. 

Ditto, silver of the realm, or any money purporting to l>e 
such, not being of the established standard in weight or fine- 


10 0 0 
Free. 
0 2 0 
0 i 0 
0 0 4 


Gunpowder, except under special authority of the governor. 

Rum. and rum shrub, the produce nf any foreign country, or 
of any British possession Into which foreign sugar, or rum, or 
rum shrub, can be legally imported. 

Salt, except under authority of the governor. 

Sugar (foreign), and sugar the growth of any British pos- 
session into which foreign sugar can be legally imported, ex- 
cept to be warehoused for exportion. 
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Account •$tbe^ Value*- of the principal Ancles produced in and exported from Ceylon during the Years 
' » . * ended the 30th of September i 841 and 1842. 


Arrack 
Areca nuts 
Chanlcs 


Coffee * ” 

Coir 

I vory - - - 

Oil*, * Innainon and clove, and citronelta 
Cocoa nMt - 
l*1umbugo 

'I <>b uxo “ 

Wixxt, various - 

Other articles - - - 


I Add specie 
Imports re exported 


£ a. d. 
14,675 12 8 

22,128 2 9 

9,5.58 Hi 11 
24,857 5 7 

^,.VW) l 2i 
1$6,048 8 1U 

7,146 6 51 

212 H 6 
430 14 6 

24,0b 1 16 3* 

268 9 4 

12,922 15 3 

10,053 O 71 
14,721 18 H 

344,715 3 119 

2,690 2 6 

20,977 14 8 


£ a. d. 
8,042 2 8 

29,222 3 5 

7,805 8 8 

15,207 10 9 

10,577 0 2 

269,763 17 7 

10,162 1 7 

269 7 6 

514 10 8 

34,242 11 7 

1,231 14 4 

10,9*7 4 1* 

9,583 15 8{ 

13.863 11 8 

421,413 o 5 
13,025 16 0 

29,006 1 1 54 

_JE463 ? 445 7 104 


fmpor/i — The total imports Into Ceylon In 18 12 amounted, I 255,691/. , cotton goods, nearly In equal proportions from Eng- 
im hiding 172,311/. of specie, to 794,758/ , whereof rice and land and India, 173, 333/., mat nlnery and tools, principally from 
other gram, principally brought from Indi.i, amounted to I England, 10 , 001 )/ , with iron, earthenware, malt liquor, Ace. 

Value# of Kxports and Imports to and from (\ylon from the Year 1830 to 1842 inclusive, distinguishing 
the Trade vuth CJreat Britain from that with other Parts of the World. — N. B. The valuation Is made 
by the officers of customs. 


IS 30 - 168,576 106,234 

1831 - - - 59,903 92,390 

1 832 - 98,526 6*,06l 

1833 - 42,403 1)0,127 

183 4 - - - 76,989 68,84 4 

1V35 - - 79,50.5 119,672 

1836 - 2*8,501 106,018 

1837 - 191,583 104,440 

1838 - 169,326 89,08 5 

1839 - 212,980 118,716 

18 10 ... 286,o38 100, *4 1 

Year ended 30tli Sept. 

1841 - 247,065 97,650 

184 2 - - 3*7,*S5_ 94,128 

Rates of Warehouse Rent charge ible upon all (mods Imported, I 
ami remaining in any Queen s Warehouse. 


Per week 
£ • d 

For every tun butt - - - - -0 0 9 

Ixaguer 1 tsk - - - - - -0 0 6 

Half ditto - - - - - -0 0 3 

Pipe or puncheon - - - - -0 03 

Hogshead - - - - - -0 0 2 

H »m 1- - - - - - - O O 1 i 

( ask or keg of smaller *ize - - - - OO 1 

Case containing one dozen of liquor - - 0 O OJ 

t rate, caik, or case of hardware, etrthenware, or 

Ironmongery - - - - -004 

Bile of cloth, Indian - - - 0 0 4 

Half ditto ditto - - - - -002 

Quarter ditto ditto - - - - -OOl 

Bale, case, or box, not exceeding half a ton mea- 
surement - - - - - -004 

Ditto, exceeding half a ton - - - -008 

Bag nee, sugar, or coffee - - - -OOl 

Small package not otherwise enumerated - 00 1 

Ton of heavy goods ditto - - - - O 1 0 

S ft —A week's rent chargeable for all fractions of a week. 
Port Dues. — 4 d. per ton of the regls ered tonnage of any 
ship or vessel anchoring In any port of the island, excepting 
chartered transports, and sessefs belonging to this government. 

Vessels emplo>ed between one port and another of the island 
are allowed to compound for port dues for 12 months at 1«. 
per ton. 

No coasting vessel is liable to pay port dues within 30 days 
fmm the date of the laU payment thereof. 

l t il»taxe. — Rates of Pilotage payable by all Square-Rigged 
Vesat Is, Sloops, or Schooners, at the Ports of Colombo, Trin- 
romalce, ana Galle. 

Colombo - - - - * ■ -0150 


- 0 15 O 
Inner 

Tnncomalee — £ s. d. Harbour. 

Vessels of 600 tons and upwards - 2 0 0 4 0 0 

400 tons and undinr 600 - 1 10 0 3 0 0 

200 ton* and under 400 - 1 I 0 2 2 0 

IOO tons and under 200 - 0 10 6 110 

under 100 - - -060 0150 

Galle — 

Vessels of 600 tons and upwards - - -300 

400 tons and under 600 - - - 2 5 0 

200 tons and under 400 - - - 1 10 0 

100 tons and under 200 - - - 1 2 6 

under 100 - - - - -0150 

The above rates of pilotage are charged to all vessels going 
Into the Inner Harbour of Trlncomalec and the harbour or 
Galle, whether they make a signal for a pilot or not. In <’o- 
Imnbiij and the Hack Hay at Trlncomalee, tbe 1 harge la only 
made if the vessel make the signal, and a pilot actually repair 
on board. 

General Rates of Agency Commission and Godown Rent, 
aarted upon by the Chamber of Commerce of Ctylon, on the 
29th April, 15th May, and 12lh June, 1839, and rccom - 
mended for general adoption, viz. ._ 



Imports. j 


Total. 

From Great 
Britain. 

Elsewhere. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

j£ 

274.810 

40,777 

308,801 

319,581 

152 893 

28,559 

35 4,428 

282,987 

160,587 

47,792 

.303,430 

351,222 

132,530 

60,813 

260.067 

320,891 

1 15,833 

71.07 5 

301,650 

372,725 

199,267 

(.9,997 

282,079 

352,076 

334,519 

93,2 58 

I 317,909 

411,167 

296.0 >3 

156,168 1 

384,771 

511,239 

258,111 

97,283 

.392,800 

490,083 

331 ,696 

131,616 

.379,048 

510,661 

386,779 

115,522 

438,455 

553,977 

314,715 

162,574 i 

401,904 

564,478 

421,413 

20-4.986 1 

417,461 

6*2,447 


)n all sale*, imri ha«w, and shipments 
With the following exceptions, viz — 


On all purchases of government 1 mnainon, on the pur- 
chase money , and duty included - - - 2} 

On returns made with the proceeds of goods on which 
commission has been previously charged , if m collee 
or cocoa-nut oil - - - - - -5 

in every description of produce - - - 21 

On diamonds, pearls, pre« ious stones, and Jewellery - *$ 
On treasure and bullion ... -1 

On all property withdrawn, shipped, or delivered to 
order - - - - - - *1*4 

On guaranteeing sales, bills, bonds, contracts, or other 
eng igetnents - - - - - - 21 

. On snips’ disbursements - - - - - 5 

. On advertising for freight and passengers, on the 
amount ot freight or passage monev, whether the 
same pass through the agent** hand* or not - - 5 

1 On effecting insurance, or writing orders lor Insurance 4 
i. On settling losses, partial and general, and returns of 
premium - r - - * - -1 

’. On procuring money on respondentia - - - 24 

.. On attending thp delivery of contract goods, or receiv- 
ing and delivering private commissions ot wines, 
cattle, and merchandise - - - - - 2J 

1 . On the total sum of tbe debit or credit side of an 
account at the option of the agent, excepting items 
on winch a commission of 5 percent, is c nargeahle • I 
1. On effec ting remittance*, or on purchasing, selling, or 
negotiating bills of exchange - - - - l 

. On subscriptions to government loans, selling, trans- 
ferring, or exchanging public securities - - I 

I. On delivering up public securities, or lodging them in 

any of the public office's - - - - - 4 


12. On delivering up public securities, or lodging them in 

any of the public office's - - - - - 4 

13. On tne sale of lottery ticket* from the other settlements 5 

14. On the purchase of lottery tickets, and amount of prizes 1 

15. On letters of credit granted - - - - 24 

16. On the management of estates as executors, adminis- 

trators, Or attomies - - - - - 5 

17. On debts, when a process at law or arbitration is neces- 

sary - - - - - - - 2| 

And If recovered by such means - - - - 5 

18. On bills of exchange, notes, &c. dishonoured - - 1 

19. On overdue debts collected for absentees - -5 

Rates of Godown Rent per Month. ^ ^ 

Coffee, rice, sugar, pepper, and saltpetre - bag O 0 .3 
Cinnamon - - - - bale 0 1 O 

Piece goods ... - bale or case 010 

Cotton, screwed ----- bale 006 
Ditto, raw - - - - - — OlO 

Coir, rope, or junk - - - - cwt.001 

I Wine, spirits," beer, oil, &c. • - leaguer or pipe 0 2 0 

Wine in 6 dozen chests - - - - -0 0 6 

Rough goods, such as earthenware. In crates, per 50 

culiicft. - - - - - • .020 

All other articles In proportion to the above. 



COMMERCE. 

Extent^ Population , Revenue, %c. Qf Ceylon. — The area of Ceylon fa estimates at 24,448.sq. iYiile«. Its 
population, according to a census taken m 1831, amounted to 950,000, of whoSn abbut 6,000 were whites. 
And if this statement may be depended upon, it would seebn that the population has 'increased very 
rapidly in the interim, for it is said to have amounted in 1842 to 1,337,032, of whom 7,500 were' 
whites. It appears, from a statement in the Ceylon Almanac (p. 205.), that during the 5 years ending - 
with 1842, the colonial expenditure exceeded the colonial income about 20,000/. a year* Jn fact the whole 
income of the island, including land rent, customs, cinnamon duty, and everything else, amodhted ip 
1841 to only 341,937/. But looking at the extent of the island, its fertility, its favourable situation for 
commerce, and the advantage it enjoys in the possession of cinnamon, can any one doubt that its trade anft 
revenue should be far greats# than they really are ? The rapid extension of the culture of coffee will, 
no doubt, contribute in no ordinary degree to introduce a better state of things ; but we incline to think 
that nothing would do so much to increase the wealth and Importance of the Island, as the reduction of 
the export duty on cinnamon to 3d. or Ad. per lb. (See Cinnamon.) 

COL UMBO ROOT (Du. Columbo wortel ; Fr. Racine de Colombo ; Ger. Columbo- 
wurzel ; It. Radice di Columbo ; Port. Raiz de Columba ; Sp. Ruiz de Columbo} Mo- 
samb. Kalumb ), the root of the plant of that name. It is a staple export of the Portu- 
guese from Mosambique. It is not cultivated, but grows naturally in great abundance. 
It is imported in circular pieces, from \ an. inch to 3 inches in diameter, generally from 
^ to | of an inch thick ; the bark is wrinkled and thick, of a brownish colour without, 
and a brightish yellow within ; the pith is spongy, yellowish, and slightly striped : when 
fresh, its smell is rather aromatic ; it is disagreeably bitter, and slightly pungent to the 
taste, somewhat resembling mustard that has been too long kept. Choose the largest 
pieces, fresh, and of a good colour, as free from worms as possible, rejecting that which 
is small and broken. The freight is calculated at lficwt. to a ton. — ( Milburris Orient. 
Com . ) 

COMMERCE, from commutatio mcrcium , is simply, as its name imports, the ex- 
change of commodities for commodities. 

I. Origin of Commerce. — Mercantile Classes. 

IF. Home Trade. 

III. F o reign Trade. 

VI. Restrictions on Commence. 


I. Origin of Commerce. — Mercantile Classes. 

(1.) The Origin of Commerce is coeval with the first dawn of civilisation. The mo- 
ment that individuals ceased to supply themselves directly with the various articles and 
accommodations they made use of, that moment must a commercial intercourse have 
begun to grow up amongst them. For it is only by exchanging that portion of the 
produce raised by ourselves that exceeds our own consumption, for portions of the sur- 
plus produce raised by others, that the division of employments can be introduced, or 
that different individuals can apply themselves in preference to different pursuits. 

Not only, however, does commerce enable the inhabitants of the same village or 
parish to coihbinc their separate efforts to accomplish some common object, but it also 
enables those of different provinces and kingdoms to apply themselves in an especial 
manner to those callings, for the successful prosecution of which the district or country 
which they occupy gives them some peculiar advantage. This territorial division of 
labour has contributed more, perhaps, than anything else to increase the wealth and 
accelerate the civilisation of mankind. Were it not for it, we should be destitute of a 
vast number of the necessaries, comforts, and enjoyments which we now possess ; while 
the price of the few that would remain would, in most instances, be very greatly in- 
creased. But whatever advantages may be derived — and it is hardly possible to 
exaggerate either their magnitude or importance — from availing ourselves of the 
peculiar capacities of production enjoyed by others, are wholly to be ascribed to com- 
merce as their real source and origin. 

We do not mean to say any thing in this article with respect to the practical details 
connected with the different departments of commerce. These will be found under the 
various titles to which they refer. Our object, at present, is merely to show the nature 
and influence of commerce in general, and of the restrictions that have sometimes been 
imposed upon it. We shall begin by endeavouring, first of all, to give some account of 
the nature of the services performed by the individuals by whom commercial under- 
takings are usually carried on. In the second place, we shall consider the influence of 
the home trade, or of the intercourse subsisting amongst individuals of the same country. 
In the third place, we shall consider the influence of foreign trade, or of that intercourse 
which subsists amongst individuals belonging to different countries. After these topics 
have been discussed, we shall offer a few remarks on what has been termed the restric- 
tive system ; or on the principles involved in the regulations enacted at different times, 
in this and other countries, for the government and direction of commerce. 

(2. ) Mercantile Classes. — While the exchange of different products is carried on by 
the producers themselves, they must unavoidably lose a great deal of time, and expe- 
rience many inconveniences. Were there no merchants, a farmer wishing to sell hi* 
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crop would be obliged, in the first place, to seek for customers, and to dispose of his 
corn as nearly as possible in such quantities as might suit the demands of the various 
individuals inclined to buy it ; and after getting its price, he would next be obliged to 
send to lO or 20 different and, perhaps, remote places, for the commodities he wanted to 
get in* its stead. So that, besides being exposed to a world of trouble and inconvenience, 
his attention would be continually diverted from the labours of his furm. Under such a 
state of things, the work of production, in every different employment, would be meet- 
ing with perpetual interruptions, and many branches of industry that are successfully 
carried on in a commercial country would not be undertaken. 

The establishment of a distinct mercantile class effectually obviates these inconve- 
niences. When a set of dealers erect warehouses and shops for the purchase and sale 
of all descriptions of commodities, every producer, relieved from the necessity of seeking 
customers, and knowing beforehand where he may at all times be supplied with such 
products as he requires, devotes his whole time and energies to his proper business. 
The intervention of merchants gives a continuous and uninterrupted motion to the 
plough and the loom. Were the class of traders annihilated, all the springs of industry 
would be paralysed. The numberless difficulties that would then occur in effecting ex- 
changes would lead each particular family to endeavour to produce all the articles they 
had occasion for : society would thus be thrown back into primaeval barbarism and 
ignorance ; the divisions of labour would be relinquished ; and the desire to rise in 
the world and improve our condition would decline, according as it became more diffi- 
cult to gratify it. Wljat sort of agricultural management could be expected from 
farmers who had to manufacture their own wool, and make their own shoes ? And what 
sort of manufa 9 turers would those be, who were every now and then obliged to leave the 
shuttle for the plough, or the needle for the anvil ? A society, without that distinction 
of employments and professions resulting from the division of labour, that is, without 
commerce , would be totally destitute of arts or sciences of any sort. It is by the assist- 
ance each individual renders to and receives from his neighbours, by every one applying 
himself in preference to some peculiar task, and combining, though probably without 
intending it, his efforts with those of others, that civilised man becomes equal to the 
most gigantic efforts, and appears endowed with almost omnipotent power 

The mercantile class has generally been divided into two subordinate classes — the 
wholesale dealers, and the retail dealers. The former purchase the various products of 
art and industry in the places where they are produced, or are least valuable, and carry 
them to those where they are more valuable, or where they are more in demand ; and 
the latter, having purchased the commodities of the wholesale dealers, or the producers, 
collect them in shops, and sell them in such quantities and at such times as may best 
suit the public demand. These classes of dealers are alike useful ; and the separation 
that has been effected between their employments is one of the most advantageous divi- 
sions of labour. The operations of the wholesale merchant are analagouS to those of 
the miner. Neither the one nor the other makes any change on the bodies which he 
carries from place to place. All the difference between them consists in this, — that the 
miner carries them from below ground to the surface of the earth, while the merchant 
carries them from one point to another on its surface. Hence it follows that the value 
given to commodities by the operations of the wholesale merchant may frequently ex- 
ceed that given to them by the producers. The labour or expense required to dig a 
quantity of coal from the mine, does not exceed what is required for its conveyance from 
Newcastle to London ; and it is a far more difficult and costly affair to fetch a piece of 
timber from Canada to England, than to cut down the tree. In this respect there is 
no difference between commerce and agriculture and manufactures. The latter give 
utility to matter, by bestowing on it such a shape as may best fit it for ministering to 
our wants and comforts; and the former gives additional utility to the products of the 
agriculturist and manufacturer, by bringing them from where they are of compara- 
tively little use, or are in excess, to where they are of comparatively great use, or arp 
deficient. 

If the wholesale merchant were himself to retail the goods he has brought from 
different places, he would require a proportional increase of capital ; and it would be 
impossible for him to give that exclusive attention to any department of his business, 
which is indispensable to its being carried on in the best manner. It is for the interest 
of each dealer, as of each workman, to confine himself to some one business. lly this 
means each trade is better understood, better cultivated, and carried on in the cheapest 
possible manner. But whether carried on by a separate class of individuals or not, it is 
obvious that the retailing of commodities is indispensable. It is not enough that a cargo 
of tea should be imported from China, or a cargo of sugar from Jamaica. Most indi- 
viduals have some demand for these articles ; but there is not, perhaps, a single private 
person, even in London, requiring so large a supply for his own consumption. It is 
clear, therefore, that they must be retailed} that is, they must be sold in such quanti- 
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ties and at such times as may be most suitable for all classes of consumers. And since 
it is admitted, on all hands, that this necessary business will be best conducted by a class 
of traders distinct from the wholesale dealers, it is impossible to doubt that their em- 
ployment is equally conducive as that of the others to the public interest, or that it 
tends equally to augment national wealth and comfort. 

II. Home Trade. 

The observations already made serve to show the influence of the home trade in 
allowing individuals to confine their attention to some one employment, and to prosecute 
it without interruption. But it is not in this respect only that the establishment of the 
home trade is advantageous. It is so in a still greater degree, by its allowing the inha- 
bitants of the different districts of the empire to turn their labour into those channels 
in which it will be most productive. The different soils, different minerals, and different 
climates of different districts, fit them for being appropriated, in preference, to certain 
species of industry. A district, like Lancashire, where coal is abundant, which has an 
easy access to the ocean, and a considerable command of internal navigation, is the na- 
tural seat of manufactures. Wheat and other species of grain are the natural products 
of rich arable soils ; and cattle, after being reared in mountainous districts, are most 
advantageously fattened in meadows and low grounds. Hence it follows, that the inha- 
bitants of different districts, by confining themselves to those branches of industry for 
the successful prosecution of which they have some peculiar capability, and exchanging 
their surplus produce for that of others, will obtain an incomparably larger supply of all 
sorts of useful and desirable products, than they could do, were they to apply themselves 
indiscriminately to every different business. The territorial division of labour is, if pos- 
sible, even more advantageous than its division among individuals. A person may be 
what is commonly called Jack of all trades ; and though it is next to certain that he 
will not be well acquainted with any one of them, he may nevertheless make some sort 
of rude efforts in them all. But it is not possible to apply the same soils or the same 
minerals to every different purpose. Hence it is, that the inhabitants of the richest and 
most extensive country, provided it were divided into small districts without any inter- 
course with each other, or with foreigners, could not, how well soever labour might be 
divided among themselves, be otherwise than poor and miserable. Some of them might 
have a superabundance of corn, at the same time that they were wholly destitute of 
wine, coal, and iron : while others might have the largest supplies of the latter articles, 
with but very little grain. But in commercial countries no such anomalies can exist. 
Opulence and comfort arc there universally diffused. The labours of the mercantile 
classes enable the inhabitants of each district to apply themselves principally to those 
employments that are naturally best suited to them. This superadding of the division 
of labour among different provinces to its division among different individuals, renders 
the productive powers of industry immeasurably greater ; and augments the mass of 
necessaries, conveniences, and enjoyments, in a degree that could not previously have 
been conceived possible, and which cannot be exceeded except by the mtroduction of 
foreign commerce. 

“ With the benefit of commerce,” says an eloquent and philosophical writer, “or a 
ready exchange of commodities, every individual is enabled to avail himself, to the 
utmost, of the peculiar advantage of his place ; to work on the peculiar materials with 
which nature has furnished him ; to humour his genius or disposition, and betake him- 
self to the task in which he is peculiarly qualified to succeed. The inhabitant of the 
mountain may betake himself to the culture of his woods and the manufacture of his 
timber; the owner of pasture lands may betake himself to the care of his herds; the' 
owner of the clay-pit to the manufacture of his pottery ; and the husbandman to the 
culture of his fields, or the rearing of his cattle. And any one commodity, however it 
may form but a small part in the accommodations of human life, may, under the facility 

commerce, find a market in which it may be exchanged for what will procure any 
other part, or the whole : so that the owner of the clay-pit, or the industrious potter, 
without producing any one article immediately fit to supply his own necessities, may 
obtain possession of all that he wants. And commerce, in which it appears that com- 
modities are merely exchanged, and nothing produced, is, nevertheless, in its effects, 
very productive, because it ministers a facility and an encouragement to every artist in 
multiplying the productions of his own art ; thus adding greatly to the mass of wealth 
in the world, in being the occasion that much is produced.” — (Ferguson' a Principlea*of 
Moral Science , vol. ii. p. 424. ) 

The roads and canals that intersect a country, and open an easy communication be- 
tween its remotest extremities, render the greatest service to internal commerce, and also 
to agriculture and manufactures. A diminution of the expense of carriage has, in fact, 
the same effect as a diminution of the direct cost of production. If the coals brought 
into a city sell at 20 a. a ton, of which the carriage amounts to a half, or 10s., it is plain 
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that in the event of an improved communication, such as a more level or direct road, a 
railway, or a canal, being opened for the conveyance of the coals, and that they can, by 
its means, be imported for half the previous expense, their price will immediately fell to 
1 5s. a ton; just as it would have done, had the expense of extracting them from the 
mine been reduced a half. 

Every one acquainted with the merest elements of political science is aware that em- 
ployments are more and more subdivided, that more powerful machinery is introduced, 
and the productive powers of labour increased, according as larger masses of the popu- 
lation congregate together. In a great town like London, Glasgow, or Manchester, the 
same number of hands will perform much more work than in a small village, where each 
individual has to perform several operations, and where the scale of employment is not 
sufficiently large to admit of the introduction of extensive and complicated machinery. 
But the great towns with which England is studded could not exist without our im- 
proved means of communication. These, however, enable their inhabitants to supply 
themselves with the bulky products of the soil and of the mines almost as cheaply as if 
they lived in country villages ; securing to them all the advantages of concentration, 
with but few of its inconveniences. Roads and canals are thus productive of a double 
benefit ; for while, by affording comparatively cheap raw materials to the manufacturers, 
they give them the means of perfecting the divisions of labour, and of supplying propor- 
tionally cheap manufactured goods ; the latter are conveyed by their means, and at an 
extremely small expense, to the remotest parts of the country. The direct advantages 
which they confer on agriculture are not less important. Without them it would not be 
possible to carry to a distance sufficient supplies of lime, marl, shells, and other bulky 
and heavy articles necessary to give luxuriance to the crops of rich soils, and to render 
those that are pgor productive. Good roads and canals, therefore, by furnishing the 
agriculturists with cheap and abundant supplies of manure, reduce, at one and the 
same time, the cost of producing the necessaries of life, and the cost of bringing them 
to market. 

In other respects, the advantages resulting from improved communications are probably 
even more striking. They give the same common interest to every different part of the 
most widely extended empire ; and put down, or rather prevent, any attempt at mono- 
poly on the part of the dealers of particular districts^by bringing them into competition 
with those of all the others. Nothing in a state enjoying great facilities of communica- 
tion is separate and unconnected. All is mutual, reciprocal, and dependent. Every 
man naturally gets into the precise situation that he is best fitted to fill ; and each, 
cooperating with every one else, contributes to the utmost of his power to extend the 
limits of production and civilisation. — (See Roads.) 

Such being the nature and vast extent of the advantages derived from the home trade, 
it is obviously the duty of the legislature to give it every proper encouragement and 
protection. It will be found, however, on a little consideration, that this duty is rather 
negative than positive — that it consists less in the framing of regulations, than in the 
removal of otJstacles. The error of governments in matters of trade has not been that 
they have done too little, but that they have attempted too much. It will be afterwards 
shown that the encouragement which has been afforded to the producers of certain 
species of articles in preference to others, has uniformly been productive of disadvantage. 
In the mean time it is sufficient to observe, that the encouragement which a prudent and 
enlightened government bestows on industry, will equally extend to all its branches ; 
and will be especially directed to the removal of every thing that may in any respect 
fetter the freedom of commerce, and the power of individuals to engage in different 
employments. All regulations, whatever be their object, that operate either to prevent 
the circulation of commodities from one part of the empire to another, or the free circu- 
lation of labour, necessarily tend to check the division of employments and the spirit of 
competition and emulation, and must, in consequence, lessen the amount of produce. 
The same principle that prompts to open roads, to construct bridges and canals, should 
lead every people to erase from the statute book every regulation which cither prevents 
or fetters the operations of the merchant, and the free disposal of capital and labour. 
Whether the freedom of internal commerce and industry be interrupted by impassable 
mountains and swamps, or by oppressive tolls or restrictive regulations, the effect is 
equally pernicious. 

The common law and the ancient statute law of England are decidedly hostile to 
monopolies, or to the granting of powers to any particular class of individuals to furnish 
the market with commodities. Lord Coke distinctly states, « that all monopolies con- 
cerning trade and traffic are against the liberty and freedom granted by the great 
charter, and divers other acts of parliament which are good commentaries upon that 
charter.” — (2 Inst. 63.) And he affirms, in another place, that, “ Commercium jure 
gentium commune esse debet , et non in monopolium et privatum paululorum questum conv.er- 
tendum. Jniquum est aliis permittere , aliis inhibere mercaturam.” 
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But, notwithstanding this concurrence of the common ana statute law of the country- 
in favour of the freedom of industry, during the arbitrary reigns of the .princes of the 
house of Tudor, the notion that the crown was by its prerogative entitled to dispense 
with any law to the contrary, and to establish monopolies, became fashionable among the 
court lawyers, and was acted upon to a very great extent. Few things, indeed, occasioned 
so much dissatisfaction in the reign of Elizabeth as the multiplication of monopolies ; 
and notwithstanding the opposition made by the crown, and the court party in parlia- 
ment, the grievance became at length so intolerable as to give rise to the famous statute 
of 1624 (21 James 1. c. 3.), by which all monopolies, grants, letters patent, and licences, 
for the sole buying, selling, and making of goods and manufactures, not given by an act 
of the legislature, are declared to be “ altogether contrary to the laws of this realm , void , 
and of none effect .” This statute has been productive of the greatest advantage; and 
has, perhaps, contributed more than any other to the development of industry, and the 
accumulation of wealth. With the exception of the monopoly of printing Bibles, and 
the restraints imposed by the charters of bodies legally incorporated, the freedom of 
internal industry has ever since been vigilantly protected ; full scope has been given 
to the principle of competition ; the whole kingdom has been subjected to the same equal 
law ; no obstacles have been thrown in the way of the freest transfer of commodities 
from one country or place to another; the home trade has been perfectly unfettered; and 
though the public have not been supplied with commodities at so low a priefe as they 
might have obtained them for, had there been no restrictions on foreign commerce, they 
have obtained them at the lowest price that would suffice to pay the home producers the 
cost of producing and bringing them to market. It is- to this freedom that the com- 
paratively flourishing state of industry in Great Britain is mainly to be ascribed. 

III. Foreign Trade. 

What the home trade is to the different provinces of the same country, foreign trade 
is to all the countries of the world. Particular countries produce only particular com- 
modities, and, were it not for foreign commerce, would be entirely destitute of all but 
such are indigenous to their own soil. It is difficult for those who have not reflected 
on the subject, to imagine what a vast deduction would be made, not only from the 
comforts, but even from the necessaries, of every commercial people, were its intercourse 
with strangers put an end to. It is not, perhaps, too much to say that in Great Britain 
we owe to our intercourse with others a full half or more of all that we enjoy. We are 
not only indebted to it for the cotton and silk maim fact ures, and for supplies of wine, 
tea, coffee, sugar, the precious metals, &c. ; but we arc also indebted to it for most of the 
fruits and vegetables that we now cultivate. At the same time, too, that foreign 
commerce supplies us with an immense variety of most important articles, of which we 
must otherwise have been wholly ignorant, it enables us to employ our industry in the 
mode in which it is sure to be most productive, and reduces the price of almost every 
article. We do not misemploy our labour in raising sugar from the beet-root, in culti- 
vating tobacco, or in forcing vines ; but we employ ourselves in those departments of manu- 
facturing industry in which our command of coal, of capital, and of improved machinery 
give us an advantage ; and obtain the articles produced more cheaply by foreigners, in 
exchange for the surplus produce of those branches in which we have a superiority over 
them. A commercial nation like England avails herself of all the peculiar facilities of 
production given by Providence to different countries. To produce claret here is 
perhaps impossible; and at all events it could not be accomplished, unless at more than 
100 times the expense required for its production in France. We do not, however, 
deny ourselves the gratification derivable from its use; and to obtain it, we have only to 
send to France, or to some country indebted to France, some articles in the production 
of which we have an advantage, and we get claret in exchange at the price which it 
takes to raise it under the most favourable circumstances. One country has peculiar 
capacities for raising corn, but is at the same time destitute of wine, silk, and tea ; 
another, again, has peculiar facilities for raising the latter, but is destitute of the former ; 
and it is impossible to point out a single country which is abundantly supplied with any 
considerable variety of commodities of domestic growth. Non omnis fert omnia tellus. 
Providence, by giving to each particular nation something which the others want, has 
evidently intended that they should be mutually dependent upon one another. And it 
is not difficult to see that, casteris paribus , those must be the richest and most abundantly 
supplied with every sort of useful and desirable accommodation, who cultivate the arts 
of peace with the greatest success, and deal with all the world on fair and liberal 
principles. 

“ TTie commerce of one country with another is, in fact,” to use the words of an able 
and profound writer, “ merely an extension of that division of labour by which so many 
benefits are conferred upon the human race. As the same country is rendered the 
richer by the trade of one province with another ; as its labour becomes thus infinitely 
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more divided and more productive than it could otherwise have been; and as the mutual 
supply to ea6h other of all the accommodations which one province has, and another 
wants, multiplies the accommodations of the whole, and the country becomes thus in a 
wonderful degree more opulent and happy; the same beautiful train of consequences is 
observable in the world at large, — that great empire of which the different kingdoms 
and tribes of men may be regarded as the provinces. In this magnificent empire, too, 
one province is favourable to the production of one species of accommodation, and another 
province to another : by their mutual intercourse they are enabled to sort and distribute 
their labour as most peculiarly suits the genius of each particular spot. The labour of 
the human race thus becomes much more productive, and every species of accommodation 
is afforded in much greater abundance. The same number of labourers, whose efforts 
might have been expended in producing a very insignificant quantity of home-made 
luxuries, may thu5, in Great Britain, produce a quantity of articles for exportation, 
accommodated to the wants of other places, and peculiarly suited to the genius of 
Britain to furnish, which will purchase for her an accumulation of the luxuries of every 
quarter of the globe. There is not a greater proportion of her population employed in 
administering to her luxuries, in consequence of her commerce; there is probably a good 
deal less ; but their labour is infinitely more productive : the portion of commodities 
which the people of Great Britain acquire by means of the same labour, is vastly greater.” 

— ( MiWa Commerce defended , p. 38 . ) 

What has been already stated is sufficient to expose the utter fallacy of the opinion 
that has sometimes been maintained, that whatever one nation may gain by her foreign 
commerce, must be lost by some one else. It is singular, indeed, how such a notion 
should ever have originated. Commerce is not directly productive , nor is the good de- 
rived from it to be estimated by its immediate effects. What commercial nations give is 
uniformly the fair equivalent of what they get. In their dealings they do not prey 
upon each other, but are benefited alike. The advantage of commerce consists in its 
enabling labour to be divided, and giving each people the power of supplying themselves 
with the various articles for which they have a demand, at the lowest price required for 
their production in those countries and places where they are raised with the greatest 
facility. We import wine from Portugal, and cotton from America, sending in exchange 
cloth and other species of manufactured goods. By this means we obtain two very im- 
portant articles, which it would be all but impossible to produce at home, and which wc 
could not, certainly, produce, except at an infinitely greater cost. But our gain is no loss 
to the foreigners. They derive precisely the same sort of advantage from the transaction 
that wc do. We have very superior facilities for manufacturing, and they get from us 
cloth, hardware, and other important articles, at the price at which they can be produced 
in this country, and consequently for far less than their direct production would have 
cost them. The benefits resulting from an intercourse of this sort arc plainly mutual and 
reciprocal. Commerce gives no advantage to any one people over any other people ; 
but it increases the wealth and enjoyments of all in a degree that could not previously 
have been conceived possible. 

But the influence of foreign commerce in multiplying and cheapening conveniences 
and enjoyments, vast as it most certainly is, is perhaps inferior to its indirect influence 

— that is, to its influence on industry, by adding immeasurably to the mass of desirable 
articles, by inspiring new tastes, and stimulating enterprise and invention by bringing 
each people into competition with foreigners, and making them acquainted with their 
arts and institutions. 

The apathy and languor that exist in a rude state of society have been universally 
remarked. But these uniformly give place to activity and enterprise, according as man 
is rendered familiar with new objects, and is inspired with a desire to obtain them. An 
individual might, with comparatively little exertion, furnish himself with an abundant 
supply of the commodities essential to hi* subsistence ; and if he had no desire to obtain 
others, or if that desire, however strong, could not be gratified, it would be folly to sup- 
pose that he should be laborious, inventive, or enterprising. But, when once excited, the 
wants and desires of man become altogether illimitable ; and to excite them, no more is 
necessary than to bring new products and new modes of enjoyment within his reach. 
Now, the sure way to do this is to give every facility to the most extensive intercourse 
with foreigners. The markets of a commercial nation being filled with the various 
commodities of every country and every climate, the motives and gratifications which 
stimulate and reward the efforts of the industrious are proportionally augmented. The 
husbandman and manufacturer exert themselves to increase their supplies of raw and 
manufactured produce, that they may exchange the surplus for the products imported 
from abroad. And the merchant, finding a ready demand for such products, is prompted 
to import a greater variety, to find out cheaper markets, and thus constantly to afford 
new incentives to the vanity and ambition, and consequently to the enterprise and 
industry, of his customers. The whole powers of the mind and the body are thus 
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called into action; and the passion for foreign commodities — a passion which has some- 
times been ignorantly censured — becomes one of the most efficient causes of wealth 
and civilisation. 

Not only, however, does foreign commerce excite industry, distribute the gifts of 
nature, and enable them to be turned to the best account, but it also distributes the gifts 
of sciencfi and of art, and gives to each particular country the means of profiting by the 
inventions and discoveries of others as much as by those of her own citizens. The 
ingenious machine invented by Mr. Whitney, of the United States, for separating cotton 
wool from the pod* by reducing the cost of the raw material of one of our principal 
manufactures, has been quite as advantageous to us as to his own countrymen. And 
the discoveries and inventions of Watt, Arkwright, and Wedgwood, by reducing the 
cost of the articles we send abroad, have been as advantageous to our foreign customers 
as to ourselves. Commerce has caused the blessings of civilisation to be universally 
diffused, and the treasures of knowledge and science to be conveyed to the remotest 
corners. Its humanising influence is, in this respect, most important ; while, by making 
each country depend for the means of supplying a considerable portion of its wants on 
the assistance of others, it has done more than any thing else to remove a host of the 
most baleful prejudices, and to make mankind regard each other as friends and brothers, 
and not as enemies. The dread, once so prevalent, of the progress of other nations in 
wealth and civilisation, is now universally admitted to be as absurd as it is illiberal. 
While every people ought always to be prepared to resist and avenge any attack upon 
their independence or their honour, it is not to be doubted that their real prosperity 
will be best secured by their endeavouring to live at peace. “ A commercial war, whether 
crowned with victory or branded with defeat, can never prevent another nation from 
becoming more industrious than you are ; and if they are more industrious they will 
sell cheaper ; and consequently your customers will forsake your shop and go to theirs. 
This will happen, though you covered the ocean with fleets, and the land with armies. 
The soldier may lay waste ; the privateer, whether successful or unsuccessful, will make 
poor; but it is the eternal kvw of Providence that ‘ the hand of the diligent can alone 
make rich ."’ — ( 'fucker's Four Tracts, p. 41. 3d ed. ) 

Mr. Ilume lias beautifully illustrated the powerful and salutary influence of that spirit 
of industry and enterprise resulting from the eager prosecution of commerce and the 
arts. “ Men,” says he, “ are then kept in perpetual occupation, and enjoy, as their 
reward, the occupation itself, as well as those pleasures which are the fruits of their 
labour. The mind acquires new vigour ; enlarges its powers and faculties ; and, by an 
assiduity in honest industry, both satisfies its natural appetites, and prevents the growth 
of unnatural ones, which commonly spring up when nourished witli case and idleness. 
Banish those arts from society, you deprive men both of action and of pleasure ; and, 
leaving nothing but indolence in their place, you even destroy the relish of indolence, 
which never is agreeable but when it succeeds to labour, and recruits the spirits, 
exhausted by too much application and fatigue. 

“ Another advantage of industry and of refinements in the mechanical arts is, that 
they commonly produce seme refinements in the liberal ; nor can the one be carried to 
perfection, without being accompanied in some degree with the other. The same age 
which produces great philosophers and politicians, renowned generals and poets, usually 
abounds with skilful weavers and sliip-carpenters. Wc cannot reasonably expect that a 
piece of woollen cloth will be wrought to perfection in a nation which is ignorant of 
astronomy, or where ethics are neglected. The spirit of the age affects all the arts ; 
and the minds of men, being once roused from their lethargy, and put into a ferment- 
ation, turn themselves on all sides, and carry improvements into every art and science. 
Profound ignorance is totally banished ; and men enjoy the privilege of rational crea- 
tures, to think as well as to act, to cultivate the pleasures of the mind as well as those 
of the body. 

“ The more these refined arts advance, the more sociable do men become ; nor is it 
possible that? when enriched with science, and possessed of a fund of conversation, they 
should be contented to remain in solitude, or live with their fellow citizens in that distant 
manner which is peculiar to ignorant and barbarous nations. They flock into cities ; 
love to receive and communicate knowledge ; to show their wit or their breeding ; their 
taste in conversation or living, in clothes or furniture. Curiosity allures the wise, vanity 
the foolish, and pleasure both. Pai^icular clubs and societies are every where formed ; 
both sexes meet in an easy and sociable manner ; and the tempers of men, as well as 
their behaviour, refine apace. So that beside the improvements they receive from know- 
ledge and the liberal arts, it is impossible but they must feel an increase of humanity 
from the very habit of conversing together, and contributing to each other’s pleasure and 
eniertainment. Thus industry, knowledge, and humanity are linked together by an in- 
dissoluble chain ; and are found, from experience as well as reason, to be peculiar to the 
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more polished, and what are commonly denominated the more luxurious ages.” — 
( Essay of Refinement in the Arts . ) 

Most commercial treatises, and most books on political economy, contain lengthened 
statements as to the comparative advantages derived from the home and foreign trade. 
But these statements are almost always bottomed on the most erroneous principles. The 
quantity and value of the commodities which the inhabitants of an extensive** country 
exchange with each other, is far greater than the quantity and value of those they ex- 
change with foreigners : but this is not, as is commonly supposed, enough to show that 
the home trade is proportionally more advantageous. Commerce, it must be borne in 
mind, is not a direct but an indirect source of wealth. The mere exchange of commo- 
dities adds nothing to the riches of society. The influence of commerce on wealth con- 
sists in its allowing employments to be separated and prosecuted without interruption. 
It gives the means of pushing the divisions of labour to the furthest extent ; and supplies 
mankind with an infinitely greater quantity of necessaries and accommodations of all 
sorts, than could have been produced, had individuals and nations been forced to depend 
upon their own comparatively feeble efforts for the supply of their wants. And hence, 
in estimating the comparative advantageousness of the home and foreign trades,* the real 
questions to be decided are, which of them contributes most to the division of labour? 
and which of them gives the greatest stimulus to invention and industry ? These ques- 
tions do not, perhaps, admit of any very satisfactory answer. The truth is, that both 
home trade and foreign trade are most prolific sources of wealth. Without the former, 
no division of labour could be established, and man would for ever remain in a barbarous 
state. Hence, perhaps, we may say that it is the most indispensable ; but the length to 
which it could carry any particular country in the career of civilisation, would be limited 
indeed. Had Great Britain been cut off from all intercourse with strangers, there is 
no reason fbr thinking that we should have been at this day advanced beyond the point 
to which our ancestors had attained during the Heptarchy ! It is to the products and 
the arts derived from others, and to the emulation inspired by their competition and 
example, that we arc mainly indebted for the extraordinary progress we have already 
made, as well as for that we are yet destined to make. 

Dr. Smith, though he has satisfactorily demonstrated the impolicy of all restrictions 
on the freedom of commerce, has, notwithstanding, endeavoured to show that it is more 
for the public advantage that capital should be employed in the home trade than in foreign 
trade, on the ground that the capitals employed in the former are more frequently re- 
turned, and that they set a greater quantity of labour in motion than those employed in 
the latter. But we have elsewhere endeavoured to show that the rate of profit which 
different businesses yield is the only test of their respective advantageousness. — ( Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy , 3d ed. pp. 165 — 181.) Now, it is quite evident that capital 
will not be employed in foreign trade, unless it yield as much profit as could be made by 
employing it at home. No merchant sends a ship to China, if it be in his power to 
realise a larger profit by sending her to Dublin or Newcastle ; nor would any one build 
a ship, unless he expected that the capital so laid out would be as productive as if it 
were employed in agriculture or manufactures. The more or. less rapid return of capital 
is a matter of very little importance. If the average rate of profit be 10 per cent., an 
individual who turns over his capital 10 times a year, will make one per cent, of profit 
each time ; whereas if he turns it only once a year, he will get the whole 10 per cent, 
at once. Competition reduces the rate of nett profit to about the same level in all 
businesses ; and we may be quite certain that those who employ themselves in the de- 
partments in which capital is most rapidly returned, do not, at an average, gain more 
than those who employ themselves in the departments in which the returns are most 
distant. No one is a foreign merchant because he would rather deal with foreigners 
than with his own countrymen, but because he believes he will be able to employ his 
capital more advantageously in foreign trade than in any other business : and while he 
does this, he is following that employment which is most beneficial for the public as 
well as for himself. 


IV. Restrictions on Commerce. 

The statements already made, by explaining the nature and principles of commercial 
transactions, are sufficient to evince the inexpediency of subjecting them to any species 
of restraint. It is obvious, indeed, that restrictions are founded on false principles. 
When individuals are left to pursue their own interest in their own way, they naturally 
resort to those branches of industry which they reckon most advantageous for themselves ; 
and, as we have just seen, these are the very branches in which it is most for the public 
interest that they should be employed. Unless, therefore, it could be shown that a 
government can judge better as to what sort of transactions are profitable or otherwise 
than private individuals, its regulations cannot be of the smallest use, and may be ex- 
ceedingly injurious. But any such pretension on the part of government would be 
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universally scouted. It is undeniably certain that a regard to our own interest is, if not 
an unerring guide to direct us in such matters, at least incomparably better than any 
other. If the trade with a particular country or in a particular commodity a losing 
one, or merely a less profitable one than others, it is quite as unnecessary to pass an act 
to prevent it from being carried on, as it would be to interfere to prevent individuals 
from selling their labour or their commodities below the market price. It appears, 
therefore, that all regulations affecting the freedom of commerce, or of any branch of 
industry, are either useless or pernicious. They are useless, when they are intended to 
protect the interest of individuals by preventing them from engaging in disadvantageous 
businesses ; and pernicious, when they prevent them from engaging in those that are 
advantageous. The self-interest of the parties concerned is the only safe principle to 
go by in such matters. When the acts of the legislature are in unison with it, there 
is nothing to object to in them, save only that they might as well not exist ; but when- 
ever they are inconsistent with it, — that is, whenever they tend to divert capital and 
industry into channels into which individuals, if left to their own discretion, would not 
have carried them, — they are decidedly injurious. 

No orie denies that it is possible to confer, by means of a restrictive regulation, an 
advantage on a greater or less number of individuals. This, however, is no proof that 
it is advantageous in a public point of view ; and it is by its influence in this respect that 
we are to decide concerning it. If the exclusion of an article imported from abroad, in 
order to encourage its manufacture at home, raise its price in the home market, that cir- 
cumstance will, for a while at least, be advantageous to those engaged in its production. 
But is it not clear that all that is thus gained by them is lost by those who purchase 
the article ? To suppose, indeed, that the exclusion of commodities that are compara- 
tively cheap, to make room for those that are comparatively dear, can be a means of 
enriching a country, is equivalent to supposing that a people’s wealth might be increased 
by destroying their most powerful machines, and throwing their best soils out of cul- 
tivation. 

But it is contended, that though this might be the case in the instance of commodities 
produced at home, it is materially different when the commodity excluded came to us 
from abroad. It is said, that in this case the exclusion of foreign produce increases the 
demand for that produced at home, and consequently contributes to increase the demand 
for labour ; so that the rise of price it occasions is, in this way, more than balanced by 
the other advantages which it brings along with it. But the fact is, that though the 
demand for one species of produce may be increased by a prohibition of importation, the 
demand for some other species is sure to be at the same time equally diminished. There 
is no jugglery in commerce. Whether it be carried on between individuals of the same 
country, or of different countries, it is in all cases bottomed on a fair principle of reci- 
procity. Those who will not buy need not expect to sell, and conversely. It is impos- 
sible to export without making a corresponding importation. We get nothing from the 
foreigner gratuitously : and lienee, when we prevent the importation of produce from 
abroad, we prevent, by the very same act, the exportation of an equal amount of British 
produce. All that the exclusion of foreign commodities ever effects, is the substitution 
of one sort of demand for another. It has been said, that “when we drink beer and 
porter we consume the produce of English industry, whereas when we drink port or 
claret we consume the produce of the industry of the Portuguese and French, to the 
obvious advantage of the latter, and the prejudice of our countrymen!’* But, how 
paradoxical soever tHfe assertion may at first sight appear, there is not at bottom any real 
distinction between the two cases. What is it that induces foreigners to supply us with 
port and claret? The answer is obvious: — We either send directly to Portugal and 
France an equivalent in British produce , or we send such equivalent, in the first place to 
South America for bullion, and then send that bullion to the Continent to pay for the 
wine. And hence it is as clear as the sun at noon-day, that the Englishman who drinks 
only French wine, who eats only bread made of Polish wheat, and who wears only Saxon 
cloth, gives, by occasioning the exportation of a corresponding amount of British cotton, 
hardware, leather, or other produce, the same encouragement to the industry of his 
countrymen, that he would give were he to consume nothing not immediately produced 
at home. A quantity of port wine and a quantity of Birmingham goods are respectively 
of the same value ; so that whether we directly consume the hardware, or, having ex- 
changed it for the wine, consume the latter, must plainly, in so far as the employment 
of British labour is concerned, be altogether indifferent. 

It is absolutely nugatory, therefore, to attempt to encourage industry at home by 
restraining importation from abroad. We might as well try to promote it by inter- 
dicting the exchange of shoes for hats. We only resort to foreign markets, that we may 
supply ourselves with articles that cannot be produced at home, or that require more 
labour to produce them here than is required to produce the equivalent exported to pay 
for them. It is, if any thing can be, an obvious contradiction and absurdity to attempt 
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to promote wealth or industry by prohibiting an intercourse of this sort. Such pro- 
hibition, even when least injurious, is sure to force capital and labour into less pro- 
ductive channels ; and cannot fail to diminish the foreign demand for one species of 
produce, quite as much as it extends the home demand for another. 

It is but seldom, however, that a restriction on importation from abroad does no 
more than substitute one sort of employment for another. Its usual effect is both to 
alter the distribution of capital and to increase the price of commodities. A country 
rarely imports any commodity from abroad that may be as cheaply produced at home. 
In the vast majority of instances, the articles bought of the foreigner could not be 
directly produced at home, without a much greater outlay of capital. Suppose that we 
import 1,000,000/. worth of any commodity, that its importation is prohibited, and that 
the same quantity of produce cannot be raised in this country for less than 1,200,000/. 
or 1,500,000/. : in a case of this sort, — and this is actually the case in 99 out of 
every 100 instances in .which prohibitions arc enacted, — the prohibition has the same 
effect on the consumers of the commodity, as if, supposing it not to have existed, 
they had been burdened with a peculiar tax of 200,000/. or 500,000/. a year. But, had 
such been the case, what the consumers lost would have gone into the coffers of the 
treasury, and would have afforded the means of repealing an equal amount of other 
taxes ; whereas, under the prohibitory system, the high price, being occasioned by an 
increased difficulty of production, is of no advantage to any one. So that, instead of 
gaining any thing by such a measure, the public incurs a dead loss of 200,000/. or 
500,000/. a year. 

We have said that a prohibition of importation may be productive of immediate ad- 
vantage to the home producers of thp prohibited article. Tt is essential, however, to 
remark that this advantage cannot continue for any considerable time, and that it must 
be followed l»y a period of distress. Were the importation of foreign silks put an end 
to, that circumstance, by narrowing the supply of silk goods, and raising their prices, 
would, no doubt, be, in the first instance, advantageous to the manufacturers, by ele- 
vating their profits above the common level. But the consequence would be, that those 
already engaged in the trade would immediately set about extending their concerns; at 
the same time that not a few of those engaged in other employments would enter a 
business which presented such a favourable prospect: nor would this transference of 
capital to the silk manufacture be stopped, till such an increased supply of silks lmd been 
brought to market as to occasion a glut. This reasoning is not founded upon hypothesis, 
but upon the widest experience. When a business is carried on under the protection 
of a restriction on importation, it is limited by the extent of the home market, and is 
incapable of further extension. It is, in consequence, particularly subject to that fluc- 
tuation which is the bane of industry. If, owing to a change of fashion, or any other 
cause, the demand be increased, then, as no supplies can be brought from abroad, prices 
suddenly rise, and the manufacture is rapidly extended, until a reaction takes place, 
and prices sink below their usual level : and if the demand decline, then, as there is no 
outlet abroad for the superfluous goQds, their price is ruinously depressed, and the pro- 
ducers are involved in inextricable difficulties. The businesses deepest entrenched behind 
ramparts of prohibitions and restrictions, such as the silk trade previously to 1825, the 
West India trade, and agriculture since 1815, have undergone the most extraordinary 
vicissitudes ; and have been at once more hazardous and less profitable than the businesses 
carried on under a system of fair and free competition. 

• A prohibition against buying in the cheapest markets is realty, also, a prohibition 
against selling in the dearest markets. There is no test of high or low price, except the 
quantity of other produce for which an article exchanges. Suppose that, by sending a 
certain quantity of cottons or hardware to Brazil, we might get in exchange 150 hhds. 
of sugar, and that the same quantity, if sent to Jamaica, would only fetch 100 hhds; is 
it not obvious, that by preventing the importation of the former, we force our goods to be 
sold for two thirds of the price they would otherwise have brought ? To suppose that a 
system productive of such results can be a means of increasing wealth, is to suppose what 
is evidently absurd. It is certainly true that a restrictive regulation, which has been long 
acted upon, and under which a large amount of capital is employed, should not be 
rashly or capriciously repealed. Every change in the public economy of a great nation 
ought to be gone about cautiously and gradually. Adequate time should be given to 
those who carry on businesses that have been protected, either to withdraw from them 
altogether, or to prepare to withstand the fair competition of foreigners. But this is all 
that such persons can justly claim. To persevere in an erroneous and oppressive system, 
merely because its abandonment might be productive of inconvenience to individuals, 
would be a proceeding inconsistent with every object for which society is formed, and 
subversive of all improvement. 

It may, perhaps, be supposed that in the event of commodities being imported from 
abroad, after the abolition of a protecting regulation, that were previously produced 
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at home, the workmen and those engaged in their production would be thrown upon the 
oarisli. Such, however, is not the case. We may, by giving freedom to commerce, 
change the species of labour in demand, but it is not possible that we should thereby 
change its quantity. If, in consequence of the abolition of restrictions, our imports 
were increased 4,000,000/. or 5,000,000/., our exports, it is certain, must be augmented 
to the same extent : so that whatever diminution of the demand for labour might be ex- 
perienced in certain departments would be balanced by a corresponding increase in 
ethers. 

The pressure of taxation has often been alleged as an excuse for restrictions on com- 
merce* but it is not more valid than the rest. Taxation may be heavy, and even op- 
pressive ; but so long as it is impartially and fairly assessed, it equally effects all branches 
of industry carried on at home, and consequently affords no ground whatever for the 
enactment of regulations intended to protect any particular business. And to propose 
to protect all branches of industry from foreign competition, is, in effect, to propose to 
put a total stop to commerce ; for if nothing is to be imported, nothing can be exported. 
The imposition of moderate duties on foreign commodities, for the sake of revenue, is 
quite another thing. Several of these commodities are among the very best subjects 
of taxation ; and when the duties on them are confined within proper bounds, — that is, 
when they are not so high as to exert any injurious influence over trade, or to occasion 
smuggling and fraud, — they cannot fairly be objected to. 

It is sometimes contended, by those who assert, on general grounds, that restrictions 
are inexpedient, that it would be unwise, on the part of any country, to abolish them 
until she had obtained a security that those imposed by her neighbours would also be 
abolished. But the reasons that have been alleged in favour of this statement are not 
entitled to the least weight. It is our business to buy in the cheapest and sell in the 
dearest markets, without being, in any degree, influenced by the conduct of others. If 
they consent to repeal the restrictions they have laid on commerce, so much the better. 
But whatever others may do, the line of policy we ought to follow is clear and well 
defined. To refuse, for example, to buy claret, brandy, &c. from the French, because 
they lay restrictions on the importation of British hardware, cottons, &c., is not to 
retaliate upon them, but upon ourselves. The fact that we do import French wine and 
brandy shows that we do export to France, or to some other country to which France is 
indebted, an equivalent, in some sort, of British produce. The fear of being glutted 
with foreign products, unless we secure beforehand a certain outlet for our own, is the 
most unfounded that can be imagined. The foreigner who will take nothing of ours, 
can send us nothing of his. Though our ports were open to the merchants of all the 
countries of the world, the exports of British produce must always be equal to the 
imports of foreign produce ; and none but those who receive our commodities, cither at 
first or second hand, could continue to send any thing to us. 

“ Fes etrangers ne peuvent demander ni desirer rien mieux, que la liberte de vous 
acheter et de vous vendre chez vous et dans vos colonies. II faut la leur accorder, non 
par foiblesse et par impuissance, mais parcequ’elle est juste en elle-meme, et qu’elle vous 
est utile. Ils ont tort sans doute de la refuser chez eux : mais cette faute d’ignorance, 
dont, sans le savoir, ils sont punis les premiers, n’est pas un raison qui doive vous porter 
a vous nuire a vous-mcmc en suivant cet exemple, et a vous exposer aux suites et aux 
dispenses d’une guerre pour avoir la vaine satisfaction d’user des repr^sailles, dont l’eflet 
ne peut manquer de retomoer sur vous, et de rendre votre commerce plus desavantageux.” 
— ( Le Trosne de V Or dr e Social, p. 416.) 

There are some, however, who contend, that though restrictions on importation from 
abroad be unfavourable to opulence, and the advancement of individuals and nations in 
arts and civilisation, they may, notwithstanding, be vindicated on other grounds, as con- 
tributing essentially to independence and security. The short and decisive answer to 
this is to be found in the reciprocity of commerce. It does not enrich one individual or 
nation at the expense of others, but confers its favours equally on all. We are under no 
obligations to the Portuguese, the Russians, or any other people with whom we carry on 
trade. It is not our advantage, but their own , that they have in view in dealing with us. 
We give them the full value of all that we import; and they would suffer quite as much 
inconvenience as we should do were this intercourse put an end to. The independence 
at which those aspire who would promote it by laying restrictions on commerce, is the 
independence of the solitary and unsocial savage ; it is not an independence productive 
of strength, but of weakness. “ The most flourishing states, at the moment of their 
highest elevation, when they were closely connected with every part of the civilised world 
by the go^en chains of successful commercial enterprise, were, according to this doctrine, 
in the most perfect state of absolute dependence. It was not till all thesd connections 
were dissolved, and they had sunk in the scale of nations, that their true independence 
commenced 1 Such statements carry with them their own refutation. There is a 
natural dependence of nations upon each other, as there is a natural dependence of 
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individuals upon each other. Heaven has so ordered it. Some soils, some climates, 
some situations, are productive exclusively of some peculiar fruits, which cannot else- 
where be profitably produced. Let nations follow this as their guide. In a rich and 
rising community, the opulent capitalists may be as dependent upon the poor labourers, 
as the poor labourers upon the opulent capitalists. So it is with nations. The mutual 
dependence of individuals upon each other knits and binds society together, and leads to 
the most rapid advancement in \frealth, in intelligence, and in every kind of improve- 
ment. It is the same, but on a far larger scale, with the mutual dependence of nations. 
To this alone do we owe all the mighty efforts of commerce : and what lights, what 
generous feelings, and multiplied means of human happiness, has it not everywhere 
spread ( North American Review , No. 57.) 

The principles of commercial freedom, and the injurious influence of restrictive regu- 
lations, were set in a very striking point of view by Dr. Snpth, in his great work ; and 
they have been since repeatedly explained and elucidated. Perhaps, however, the true 
doctrines upon this sifbject have nowhere been better stated than in the petition pre- 
sented by the merchants of London to the House of Commons on the 8th of May, 1820. 
This document is one of the most gratifying proofs of the progress of liberal and enlarged 
views. It was subscribed by all the principal merchants of the metropolis, who did not 
scruple to express their conviction, that the repeal of every protective regulation would 
be for the public advantage. Such an address, confirming, as it did, the conclusions of 
science, by the approval of the best informed and most extensive merchants of the world, 
had a powerful influence over the legislature. During the last 20 years several most 
important reforms have been made in our commercial system ; so that, besides being 
the first to promulgate the true theory of commerce, we are now entitled to the praise of 
being the first to carry it into effect. No doubt our trade is still fettered by many 
vexatious restraints ; but these will gradually disappear, according as experience serves 
to disclose the benefits resulting from the changes already made, and the pernicious 
operation of the restrictions that are still allowed to continue. 

The petition now referred to is too important to be omitted in a work of this sort. 
It is as follows : — * 

“ To the Honourable the Commons, &c. The Petition of the Merchants of the City of London, 

“ Sheweth, 

“ That foreign commerce is eminently conducive to the wealth and prosperity of a country, by enabling 
it to import the commodities for the production of which the soil, climate, capital, and industry of other 
countries are best calculated, and to export, in payment, those articles for which its own situation is 
better adapted. 

“ That freedom from restraint is calculated to give the utmost extension to foreign trade, and the best 
direction to the capital and industry of the country. 

“ That the maxim of buying in the cheapest market, and selling in the dearest, which regulates every 
merchant in his individual dealings, is strictly applicable, as the best rule for the trade of the whole 
nation. 

“ That a policy founded on these principles would render the commerce of the world an interchange 
of mutual advantages, and diffuse an increase of wealth and enjoyments among the inhabitants of each 
state. 

“ That, unfortunately, a policy the very reverse of this has been and is more or less adopted and acted 
upon by the government of this and every other country ; each trying to exclude the productions of other 
countries, with the specious and well-meant design of encouraging its own productions : thus inflicting 
on the hulk of its subjects, who are consumers, the necessity of submitting to privations in the quantity 
or quality of commodities; and thus rendering what ought to be the source of mutual benefit and of 
harmony among states, a constantly recurring occasion of jealousy and hostility. 

“ That the prevailing prejudices in favour of the protective or restrictive system maybe traced to the 
erroneous supposition that every importation of foreign commodities occasions a diminution or dis- 
couragement of our own productions to the same extent : whereas it may rfc; clearly shown, that although 
the particular description of production which could not stand against unrestrained foreign competition 
would be discouraged, yet, as no importation could be continued for any length of time without a corre- 
sponding exportation, direct or indirect, there would be an encouragement, lor the purpose of that export- 
ation, of some other production to which our situation might be better suited ; thus affording at least an 
equal, and probably a greater, and certainly a more beneficial, employment to our own capital and labour. 

“ That of the numerous protective and prohibitory duties of our commercial code, it may be proved 
that, while all operate as a very heavy tax on tho community at large, very few are of any ultimate 
benefit to the classes In whose favour they were originally instituted, and none to the extent of the loss 
occasioned by them to other classes. 

** That among the other evils of the restrictive or protective system, not the least is, that the artificial 
protection of one branch of industry or source of production against foreign competition, is set up as a 
ground of claim by other branches for similar protection ; so that if the reasoning upon which these 
restrictive or prohibitory regulations are founded were followed out consistently, it would not stop short 
of excluding us from all foreign commerce whatsoever. And the same train of argument, which, with 
corresponding prohibitions and protective duties, should exclude us from foreign trade, might be brought 
forward to Justify the re-enactment of restrictions upon the Interchange of productions (unconnected with 
public revenue) among the kingdoms composing the union, or among the counties of the same kingdom. 

“ That an investigation of the effects of the restrictive system at this time is peculiarly called for, as it 
may, in the opinion of your petitioners, lead to a strdng presumption, that the distress, which now so 
generally prevails. Is considerably aggravated by that system ; and that some relief may be obtained 
by the earliest practicable removal of such of the restraints as may be shown to be most injurious to the 
capital and inuustry of the community, and to be attended with no compensating benefit to the public 
revenue. 0 

“ That a declaration against the anti-commercial principles of our restrictive system is of the more 
importance at the present juncture ; inasmuch as, in several instances of recent occurrence, the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of foreign countries have assailed their respective governments with applica. 
tion* for further protective or prohibitory duties and regulations, urging the example and authority of 
this country, against which they are almost exclusively directed, as a sanctioi^for the policy of such 
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measures. And certainly, if the reasoning upon which our restrictions have been defended Is worth any 
thing, it will apply in behalf of the regulations of foreign states against us. They insist upon our supe- 
riority in capital and machinery, as we do upon their comparative exemption from taxation, and with 
equal foundation. 

44 That nothing would tend more to counteract the commercial hostility of foreign states, than the 
adoption of a more enlightened and more conciliatory policy on the part of this country. 

“ That although, as a matter of mere diplomacy, it may sometimes answer to hold the removal of 
particular prohibitions, or high duties, as depending upon corresponding concessions by other states in 
our favour, it does not follow that we should maintain our restrictions in cases where the desired con- 
cessions on their part cannot be obtained. Our restrictions would not be the less prejudicial to our own 
capital and industry, because other governments persisted in preserving impolitic regulations. ♦ 

That, upon the whole, the most liberal would prove to be the most politic course on such occasions. 

“ That independent of the direct benefit to be derived by this country, on every occasion of such con- - 
cession or relaxation, a great incidental object would be gained, by the recognition of a sound principle or 
standard, to which all subsequent arrangements might be referred ; and by the salutary influence which 
a promulgation of such just views, by the legislature and by the nation at large, could not fail to have on 
the policy of other states. 

“ That in thus declaring, as your petitioners do, their conviction of the impolicy and injustice qf the 
restrictive system , and in desiring every practicable relaxation of it, they have in view only such parts of 
it as are not connected, or are only subordinate^ so, with the public revenue. *As long as tne necessity for 
the present amount of revenue subsists, your petitioners cannot expect so important a branch of it as the 
customs to bo given up, nor to be materially diminished, unless some substitute less objectionable be sug- 
gested. But it is against every restrictive regulation oj trade , not essential to the revenue , against all 
duties ?nerely protective from foreign competition, and against the excess of such duties as are partly for 
the purpose qf revenue, and partly for that of protection^ that the prayer of the present petition Is respect- 
fully submitted to the wisdom of parliament. 

“ May^t therefore,” &c. 

For examples of the practical working and injurious operation of restrictions, see the 
articles Bordeaux, Cadiz, Cagliari, Colon y Trade, Corn Taws and Corn Trade, 
Naples, Timber, &c., in this Dictionary ; the articles on the American Tariff* and the 
French Commercial System in Nos. 96\ and 99. of the Edinburgh lieview ; the petition and 
Memoire a VAppui , addressed, in 1 828, by the landowners and merchants of the Gironde 
to the Chamber of Deputies. &c. &c. 

For an account of the doctrines with respect to the balance of trade> and the import- 
ation and exportation of the precious metals, see the articles Balance of Trade, and 
Exchange. 

For an account of the articles exported from and imported into Great Britain, see 
Imports and Exports. 

COMPANIES. In commerce or the arts, a company is a number of persons asso- 
ciated for the purpose of carrying on some commercial or industrious undertaking. 
When there are only a few individuals associated, it is most commonly called a copartnery ; 
the term company being usually applied to large associations, like the East India Com- 
pany, the Bank of England, &c., who conduct their operations by means of agents 
acting under the orders of a Board of directors. 

Companies have generally been divided into .two great classes — exclusive or joint 
stock companies, and open and regulated companies. 

1. Exclusive or Joint Stock Companies. — By an institution of this sort is meant a 
company having a certain amount of capital, divided into a greater or smaller number of 
transferable shares, managed for the common advantage of the shareholders by a body of 
directors chosen by and responsible to them. After the stock of a company of this sort 
has been subscribed, no one can enter it without previously purchasing one or more 
shares belonging to some of the existing members. The partners do nothing individually ; 
all their resolutions are taken in common, and are carried into effect by the directors and 
those whom they employ. 

According to the common law of England, all the partners in a joint stock company 
are jointly and individually liable, to the whole extent of their fortunes, for the debts of the 
company. They may make arrangements amongst themselves, limiting their obligations 
with respect to each other ; but unless established by an authority competent to set aside 
the general rule, they are all indefinitely responsible to the public. Parliament some- 
times limits the responsibility of the shareholders in joint stock companies established by 
statute, to the amount of the shares they respectively hold. Charters of incorporation 
granted by the Crown were also, until lately, supposed necessarily to have this effect ; 
but by the act 6 Geo. 4. c. 96. the Crown is empowered to grant charters of incorporation 
by which the members of corporate bodies may be made individually liable , to such extent , 
and subject to such regulations and restrictions , as may be deemed expedient. Ilcnce 
charters are now frequently granted for the purpose merely of enabling companies to sue 
and be sued in courts of law, under the names of some of their office-bearers, without in 
any respect limiting the responsibility of the shareholders to the public. This limitation 
cannot be implied in a charter any more than in an act of parliament, and will be held 
not to exist unless it be distinctly set forth. 

“ In a private copartnery, no partner, without the consent of the company, can transfer 
his share to another person, or introduce a new member into the company. Each 
member, however, may, upon proper warning, withdraw from the copartnery, and 
demand payment from them of his share of the common stock. In a joint stock com- 
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pany, on the contrary, no member can demand payment of his share from the company ; 
but each member may, without their consent, transfer his share to another person, and 
thereby introduce a new member. The value of a share in a joint stock is always the 
price which it will bring in the market ; and this may be either greater or less, in any 
proportion, than the sum which its owner stands credited for in the stock of the company.’* 
— ( Wealth of Nations , p. 333.) 

2. Utility of Joint Stock Companies. — Whenever the capital required to carry on any 
undertaking exceeds what may be furnished by an individual, it is indispensable, in order 
to the prosecution of the undertaking, that an association should be formed. In all those 
cases, too, in which the chances of success are doubtful, or where a lengthened period 
must necessarily elapse before an undertaking can be completed, an individual, though 
ready enough to contribute a small sum in connection with others, would, generally 
speaking, be very little inclined, even if he had the means, to encounter the whole 
responsibility of such enterprises. Hence the necessity and advantage of companies or 
associations. It is to them that we are indebted for those canals and railways by 
which every part of the country is intersected, for the formation of so many noble docks 
and warehouses, for the institution of our principal banks and insurance offices, and for 
many other cstablihments of great public utility carried on by the combined capital 
and energies of large bodies and individuals. # 

3 Branches of Industry , for the Prosecution of which Joint Stock Companies may he 
advantageously established. — In order to ensure a rational prospect of success to a com- 
pany, the undertaking should admit of being carried on according to a regular systematic 
plan. The reason of this is sufficiently obvious. The business of a great association 
must be conducted by factors or agents ; and unless it be of such a nature as to admit 
of their duties being clearly pointed out and defined, the association would cease to have 
any effectual control over them, and would be, in a great measure, at their mercy. An 
individual who manages his own affairs reaps all the advantage derivable from superior 
skill, industry, and economy ; but the agents, and even directors of joint stock companies 
labour, in most cases, entirely or principally for the advantage of others ; and cannot 
therefore, however conscientious, have the same powerful motives to act with energy 
prudence, and economy. “ Like,” says Dr. Smith, 4i the stewards of a rich man, they 
are apt to consider attention to small matters as not for their masters' honour, and very 
easily give themselves a dispensation from having it. Negligence and profusion, there- 
fore, must always prevail more or less in the management of the affairs of such a 
company.” It also not unfroquently happens that they suffer from the bad faith, as well 
as the carelessness and extravagance of tlieir servants ; the latter having in many instances 
endeavoured to advance their own interests at the expense of their employers. Hence 
the different success of companies whose business may be conducted according to a nearly 
uniform system^ — such as dock, canal, and insurance companies, railroad companies, 
&c. , — and those whose business does not admit of being reduced to any regular plan, 
and where much must always be left to the sagacity and enterprise of those employed. 
All purely commercial companies, trading upon a joint stock, belong to the latter class. 
Not one of them has ever been able to withstand the competition of private adventurers; 
they cannot subject the agents they employ to buy and sell commodities in distant 
countries to any effectual responsibility ; and from this circumstance, and the abuses that 
usually insinuate themselves into every department of their management, no such com- 
pany has ever succeeded, unless when it has obtained some exclusive privilege, or been 
protected from competition. 

The circumstances now mentioned would seem to oppose the most formidable obstacles 
to the success of the companies established in this country for the prosecution of mining 
in America. This business does not admit of being reduced to a regular routine system. 
Much must always depend on the skill and probity of the agents employed at the mines; 
and it must plainly be very difficult, if not quite impossible, for directors resident in 
London to exercise any effectual surveillance over the proceedings of those who are at so 
great a distance. Hence it is not at all likely that these establishments will ever be so 
productive to the undertakers, as if they had been managed by the parties themselves. 

The Abb6 Morellet has given, in a tract published in 1769 ( Examen dela RSponsede 
M. N. t pp. 35 — 38. ), a list of 55 joint stock companies, for the prosecution of various 
branches of foreign trade, established in different parts of Europe since 1600, everyone 
of which had failed, though most of them had exclusive privileges. Most of those that 
have been established since the publication of the Abl>6 Morellet’s tract have had a 
similar fate. 

But notwithstanding both principle and experience concur in showing how very ill 
fitted a large association is for the purpose of prosecuting commercial undertakings, there 
are cases in which they cannot be prosecuted except by associations of this sort, and wheii 
it may be expedient to grant them certain peculiar privileges. When, owing either to 
the disinclination or inability of government to afford protection to those engaged in any 
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particular department of trade, they are obliged to provide for their own defence and 
security, it is obviously necessary that they should have the power to exclude such indi- 
viduals as may refuse to submit to the tncasures^r to bear their due share of the expense, 
required for the common protection of all. The Russian Company, the East India Com- 
pany, the Levant or Turkey Company, and most of the other great trading companies 
which have existed in this country, seem principally to have grown out of a real or sup- 
posed necessity of this sort. It was not believed that any safe ofadvantageous intercourse 
could be carried on with barbarous countries without the aid of ships of war, factories, 
interpreters, &c. And as government was not always able or willing to afford this 
assistance, the traders were formed into companies or associations, and vested with such 
peculiar privileges as appeared to be necessary for enabling them to prosecute the trade 
without any extrinsic support. 44 When,” says Dr. Smith, 44 a company of merchants 
undertake, at their own risk and expense, to establish a new trade with some remote and 
barbarous nation, it may not be unreasonable to incorporate them into a joint stock com- 
pany, and to grant them, incase of success, a monopoly of the trade for a certain number 
of years. It is the easiest and most natural way in which the state can recompense them 
for hazarding a dangerous and expensive experiment, of which the public is afterwards 
to reap the benefit. A temporary monopoly of this kind may be vindicated upon the 
same principles upon which a like monopoly of a new machine is granted to its inventor, 
and that of a new book to its author. Rut upon the expiration of the term, the monopoly 
ought certainly to determine ; the forts and garrisons, if it was found necessary to establish 
any, to be taken into the hands of government, their value to be paj<^to the company, 
and the trade to be laid open to all the subjects of the state.” — (Wealth of Nations, 
p. 339.) 

It may be doubted, however, whether it be really necessary, even in such a case as that 
now mentioned, to establish a joint stock company with peculiar privileges, and whether 
the same thing might not be more advantageously effected by the establishment of an 
open or regulated company. 

4. Open or Regulated. Companies. — The affairs of such companies or associations are 
managed by directors appointed by the members. They do not, however, possess a com- 
mon or joint stock. Each individual pays a fine upon entering into the company, and 
most commonly an annual contribution : a duty applicable to the business of the company 
is also sometimes charged upon the goods imported and exported from and to the countries 
with which they trade. The sums so collected are applied by the directors to fit out 
ambassadors, consuls, and such public functionaries as may be required to facilitate com- 
mercial dealings, or to build factories, maintain cruisers, &c. The members of such 
companies trade upon their own stock, and at their own risk. So that when the fine, or 
the sum payable on admission into a regulated company, is moderate, it is impossible for 
its members to form any combination that would have the effect of raising their profits 
above the common level ; and there is the same keen and close competition amongst them 
that there is amongst other classes of traders. A regulated company is, in fact, a device 
for making those' engaged in a particular branch of trade bear the public or political 
expenses incident to it, at the same time that it leaves them to conduct their own business 
with their own capital, and in their own way. 

Should, therefore, government at any time refuse, or be unable to afford, that protec- 
tion to those engaged in any branch of trade which is necessary to enable them to carry 
it on, their formation into a regulated company would seem to be the most judicious 
measure that could be adopted ; inasmuch as it would obtain for them that protection 
which is indispensable, without encroaching on the freedom of individual enterprise. 

The African, the Levant, and some other branches of trade, were for a long time con- 
ducted by open or regulated companies. These, however, have been recently abolished: 
the African Company, by the act 1 & 2 Geo. 4. c. 28. ; and the Levant Company, by the 
act 6 Geo. 4. c. 33, The Russia Company still exists. — (See Russia Company.) 

In so far as relates to protection, it may perhaps he thought, for the reasons given by 
Dr. Smith, that a joint stock company is better calculated to afford it than a regulated 
company. The directors of the latter having, Dr. Smith alleges, no particular interest 
in the prosperity of the general trade of the company, for behoof of which, ships of war, 
factories, or forts have to be maintained, are apt to neglect them, and to apply their whole 
energies to the care of their own private concerns. But the interest of the directors of 
a joint stock company are, he contends, in a great measure identified with those of the 
association. They have no private capital employed in the trade ; their profits must 
depend upon the prudent and profitable management of the common stock ; and it may, 
therefore, it is argued, be fairly presumed that they will be more disposed to attend care- 
fully to all the means by which the prosperity of the association may be best secured. On 
the other hand, however, it is seldom that the directors of joint stock companies stop at 
the proper point; having almost invariably attempted to extend their commercial dealings 
by force, and to become not only merchants but sovereigns. Nor is this any thing but 
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what might have been expected, seeing that the consideration and extensive patronage' 
accruing from snch measures to the directors is generally of far more iftdportafice to them 
than a moderate increase of the dividers on their stock. Whenever they have* been 
able, they have seldom scrupled to employ arms to advance their projects ' r and instead of 
contenting themselves with shops and factories, have constructed fortifications, embodied 
armies, and engaged in war. But such has not been the case with regulated companies. 
The businesses under th£ir control have uniformly been conducted in a comparatively 
frugal and parsimonious manner ; their establishments have been, for the most part, con- 
fined to factories ; and they have rarely, if ever, allowed themselves to be seduced by 
schemes of conquest and dominion. 

And hence, considering them as commercial machines , it does not really seem that there 
can be any doubt as to the superiority of a regulated over a joint stock company. The 
latter has the defect, for which nothing almost can compensate, of entirely excluding 
individual enterprise and competition. When such a company enjoys, any peculiar privi- 
lege, it naturally, in pursuing its own interest, endeavours to profit by it, how injurious 
soever it may be to the public. If it have a monopoly of the trade with any particular 
country, or of any particular commodity, it rarely fails, by understocking the home and 
foreign markets, to sell the goods which it imports and exports at an artificially enhanced 
price. It is not its object to employ a comparatively large capital, but to make a large 
profit on a comparatively small capital. The conduct of the Dutch Bast India Company, 
in burning spices, that their price might not be lowered by larger importations, is an 
example of the n4Kje in which such associations uniformly and, indeed, almost necessarily 
act. All individuals are desirous of obtaining the highest possible price for what they 
have to sell : and if they are protected by a monopoly, or an exclusive privilege, from 
the risk of being undersold by others, they never hesitate about raising the price of their 
products to the highest elevation that the competition of the buyers will allow them ; 
and thus frequently realise the most exorbitant profits. • 

And yet, notwithstanding these advantages, such is the negligence, profusion, and 
peculation, inseparable from the management of great commercial companies, that even 
those that have had the monopoly of the most advantageous branches of commerce have 
rarely been able to keep out of debt. It will be shown in the article East Inoia Com- 
I’anv, that that association has lost by its trade ; and that, had it not been for the aid 
derived from the revenues of India, it must long since have ceased to exist. To buy in’ 
one market ; to sell with profit in another; to watch over the perpetually occurring 
variations in the prices, and in the supply and demand of commodities ; to suit with 
dexterity and judgment the quantity and quality of goods to the wants of each market ; 
and to conduct each operation in the best and cheapest manner ; requires a degree of 
unremitting vigilance and attention, which it would be visionary to expect from the 
directors or servants of a great joint stock association. Hence it has happened, over 
and over again, that branches of commerce which proved ruinous to companies, have 
become exceedingly profitable when carried on by individuals. 

5. Constitution of Companies. — When application is made to parliament for an act 
to incorporate a number of individuals into a joint stock company for the prosecution of 
any useful undertaking, care should be taken not to concede to them any privileges that 
may be rendered injurious to the public. If a company be formed for the dbnstruction 
of a dock, a road, or a canal, it may be accessary, in order to stimulate individuals to 
engage in the undertaking, to give them some peculiar privileges for a certain number 
of years. But if other persons were to be permanently hindered from constructing new 
docks, or opening new lines of communication, a lasting injury might be done to the 
public. It may be highly expedient to incorporate a company for the purpose of bring- 
ing water into a city ; but supposing there were n b springs in the vicinity, other than 
those to which this company has acquired a right, they might, unless restrained by the 
act incorporating them, raise the price of water to an exorbitant height ; and make large 
profits for themselves at the expense and to the injury of the public. In all cases of this 
sort ; and in the case, indeed, of all joint stock companies established for the formation 
of canals, railroads, &c. ; it would be sound policy to limit the rates charged for their 
services, or on account of the water, ships, goods, &c. conveyed by their means, and also 
to limit the dividends, or to fix a maximum beyond which they should not be augmented : 
enacting, that if the rates charged by the company produce more than sufficient to pay 
the maximum rate of dividend, and to defray the wear and tear of the aqueduct, canal, 
&c., they shall be allowed to reduce' them till they only yield this much ; and, in the 
event of their declining to do so, that the whole surplus above paying the dividend shall 
be applied to purchase up the stock of the association, so that ultimately the charges on 
account of dividends may be entirely abolished. Had this principle been acted upon 
when canals first began to be formed in England, the carriage of goods conveyed by 
some of the most important lines of communication would now have cost almost nothing ; 
and this desirable result might have been accomplished in the way now suggested, with- 
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out, we believe, diminishing in any degree the number of those undertakings. Brobably, 
however," the better way, in such cases, would be for the legislature to reserve to itself, 
where it institutes such companies, power periodically to revise these rates of charges. 
There are few who, at the time they engage in such enterprises, suppose that they will 
yield more than lO or 12 per cent. ; and vast numbers will always be disposed to engage 
in them, if there be any reasonable prospect of their yielding this much. Now, when such 
is the case, is it not the duty of government to provide, in the event of the undertaking 
becoming in an unexpected and unusual degree profitable , that the public should derive 
some advantage from it ? This is not a case in which competition can reduce profits to 
the oommon level. The best, perhaps the only practicable, line for a canal or railroad 
between any two places will be appropriated by those who are first in the field ; who 
thus, in fact, obtain a natural monopoly of which they cannot be deprived : and hence 
the advantage of limiting the charges and dividends : without discouraging enterprise, 
it affords a security that private individuals shall not reap an unusual and unlooked-for 
profit at the expense of the public. 

In all those cases in which companies arc formed for the prosecution of undertakings 
that may be carried on, with equal advantage to the public, by individuals; or where 
there are no very considerable difficulties to overcome, or risks to encounter ; they ought 
to enjoy no privilege whatever, but should be regarded, in every point of view, as if 
they were mere individuals. 

For accounts of the principal joint stock and roguhited compani^^stablislied in this 
country, see the articles Bank of England, Docks, East India ^Wtany, Insurance, 
Russia Company, See . See . 

6. Companies en Commandite. — In France there is a sort of companies denominated 
societes en commandite. A society of this description consists of one or more partners 
liable, without limitation, for the debts of the company ; and one or more partners, or 
commanditaircs , liable only to the extent of the funds they have subscribed. A com- 
manditaire must not, however, take any part in the business of the company ; if he do 
this, he loses his inviolability, and makes himself responsible for the debts of the asso- 
ciation. The names of the partners in such societies must be published, and the amount 
of the sums contributed by the commanditaircs. 

It has been proposed to introduce partnerships of this sort into this country ; but it 
seenfs very doubtful whether any thing would be gained by sucK a measure. Partner- 
ships en commandite may be very easily abused, or rendered a means of defrauding the 
public. It is quite visionary to imagine that the command itaires can be prevented from, 
indirectly influencing the other partners ; and supposing a collusion to exist amongst 
them, it might be possible for them to divide large sums as profit, when, perhaps, they 
had really sustained a loss ; and to have the books of the association so contrived, that 
it might be very difficult to detect the fraud. This, it is alleged, is by no means a rare 
occurrence in France. 

7. Civic Companies, or Corporations . — Exclusive of the companies previously men-, 
tioned, a number of ancient companies or corporations exist in this and most other 
European countries, the members of which enjoy certain political as well as commercial 
privileges* 'When the feudal system began to be subverted by the establishment of 
good order and regular government in the towns, the inhabitants were divided into 
certain trades or corporations, by which the fhagistrates and other functionaries were 
chosen. The members of these trades, or corporations, partly to enhance the value of 
their privileges, and partly to provide a resource, in case of adversity, for themselves, 
acquired or usurped the power of enacting by-laws regulating the admission of new 
members, and at the same time qgt about providing a fund for the support of such as 
accident or misfortune might reduce to a state of indigence. Hence the origin of 
apprenticeships, the refusal to allow any one not a member of a corporation to carry on 
any business within the precincts of any town corporate, and the various regulations that 
had to be submitted to, and the fees that had to be paid by the claimants for inrolment 
in corporations. For a lengthened period these privileges and regulations were very 
oppressive. Within the last century, however, their influence has been progressively 
diminishing. In France, where the^buses inseparable from the system had attained to 
a very great height, it was entirely swept off 'by the Revolution : and though corpo- 
rations still exist in this country, they have been stripped of several of their peculiar fran- 
chises ; and should now, for the most part, be regarded more, perhaps, in the light of 
charitable than of political institutions. It would be well, however, were they reduced 
entirely to the former character ; and were the few political and commercial privileges, 
which they still enjoy, communicated to the rest of the citizens. At their first institu- 
tion, and for some time after, corporations, considered as political bodies, were probably 
useful : but such is no longer the case ; and in so far as they now possess any special 
immunities, they tend to obstruct, that free competition that is so advantageous. 

The following extract from a Report on the Commerce ,and Manufactures of the United 
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States , dltown up by Albert Gallatin, Esq., then secretary to the Treasury, and laid 
before Congress in 1816, sets the superior advantages resulting from the unrestricted 
freedom of industry in a very striking point of view. “ No cause,” says he, “ has, 
perhaps, more promoted in every respect the general improvement of the United States, 
than the absence of those systems of internal restriction and monopoly which continue 
to disfigure the state of society in other countries. No laws exist here, directly or 
indirectly, confining men to a particular occupation or place, or excluding any citizen from 
any branch he may, at any time, think proper to pursue. Industry is, in every respect, 
free and unfettered ; every species of trade, commerce, and profession, and manufacture, 
being equally open to all, without requiring any regular apprenticeship , admission , or 
licence . Hence the improvement of America has not been confined to the improvement 
of her agriculture, and to the rapid formation and settlement of new states in the wil- 
derness ; but her citizens have extended their commerce to every part of the globe, and 
carry on with complete success even those branches for which a monopoly had heretofore 
been considered essentially necessary.” 

There is in Rees's Cyclopccdia y article Company , a list of the different Civic Companies 
belonging to the City of Dondon, in which the periods of their incorporation, and various 
other important particulars with respect to sevpral of them, are specified. 

COMPASS (Ger. Ein Kompass ; Du. Zeekompass ; Da. Soe kompass ; Sp. Sjo com- 
pass ; Fr. Boussole , Cornpas de mcr ; It. Bussola ; Sp. Agvja de marear ; Port. Com- 
pos so de mareur ; flkis. Kompass horabelniii ), or mariner's compass, an instrument com- 
posed of a needle aiwPcard, by which the ship’s course is directed. The needle, with 
little variation, always points towards the north ; and hence the mode of steering by the 
compass. 

The common opinion is that the compass was invented by ,Flavio Gioia, a citizen of 
the once famous republic of Amalphi, very near the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
Dr. Robertson has adopted this opinion, and regrets that contemporary historians furnish 
no details as to the life of a man to whose genius society is so deeply indebted. — (Hist, 
of America , vol. i. p. 47. 8vo ed. ) But though Gioia may have made improvements on 
the compass, it has been shown that lie has no claim to he considered as its discoverer. 
Passages have been produced from writers who flourished more than a century before 
Gioia, in which the poj^rity of the needle, when touched by the magnet, is distinctly 
pointed out. Not only, however, had this singular property been discovered, but also 
its application to the purposes of navigation, long previously to the fourteenth century. 
Old French writers have been quoted ( Macpherson's Annals of Commerce., anno 1200; 
Rees's Cgcl<jj)cedia), that seem fully to establish this fact. But whatever doubts 
may exist with respect to them, cannot affect the passages which the learned Spanish 
antiquary, Don Antonio de Capmany ( Questiones Criticas , p. 73 — 132.) has given 
from a work of the famous Raymond I.ully (I)e Conte mplatione') published in 1272. 
In one place Dully says, “ as the needle, when touched by the magnet, naturally 
turns to the north ’’ (sicut acus per naturam vertitur ad septentriimem dum sit tacta 
d magnete ). This is conclusive as to the author’s acquaintance with the polarity of 
the needle ; and the following passage from the same work — “ as the nautical needle 
directs mariners in their navigation ” (sicut acus nautica dirigit marinarios in sua navi- 
gations , fyc. ) is no less conclusive as to ^ts being used by sailors in regulating their 
course. There are no means of ascertaining the mode in which the needle Raymond 
Dully had in view was made use of. It has been sufficiently established — (see the autho- 
rities already referred to, and Azuni , Dissertation sur V Origine de la Boussole ,) — that it 
was usual to float the needle, by means of a straw, on the surface of a basin of water ; 
and Capmany contends that we are indebted to Giofcl for the card and the method now 
followed of suspending the needle ; improvements which have given to the compass all 
its convenience, and a very large portion of its utility. But this part of his Dissertation , 
though equally learned and ingenious, is by no means so satisfactory as the other. It is 
difficult to conceive how mariners at sea could have availed themselves of a floating 
needle ; but, however this may be, it seems most probable that Gibia had considerably 
improved the construction of the compass ; and that, the Amalphitans having been the 
first to introduce it to general use, he was, with excusable partiality, represented by them, 
and subsequently regarded by others, as its inventor. 

The reader will not consider these details out of place in a work on commerce, which 
the compass has done so much to extend. “ Its discovery,” to borrow the language of 
Mr. Macpherson, u has given birth to a new sera in the history* of commerce and navi- 
gation. The former it has extended to every shore of the globe, and increased and mul- 
tiplied its operations and beneficial effects in a degree which was not conceivable by 
those who lived in the earlier ages. The latter it has rendered expeditious, and com- 
paratively safe, by enabling the navigator to launch out upon the ocean free from the 
danger of rocks and shoals. By the use of this noble instrument, the whole world has 
become one vast commercial commonwealth, the most distant inhabitants of the earth 
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are brought together for their mutual advantage, ancient prejudices are obliterated, and 
mankind are civilised and enlightened.” — (Vol. i. p. 366.) 

COMPOSITION, in commerce, commonly implies the dividend or sum paid by an 
insolvent debtor to his creditors, and accepted by them in payment for their debts. 

CONEY WOOL (Ger. Kaninchenwolle ; .Du. Konynhair ; Fr. Foil de lapin ; It. 
T *elo di Caniglio ,* Sp. Conejuna ), the fur of rabbits. This article is extensively used 
in the hat manufacture ; and besides the large supplies raised at home, a great deal is 
imported. The imports usually range from about 300,000 to about 500,000 skins 
a year. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, a famous city of South-eastern Europe, formerly the me- 
tropolis of the Eastern, as it still is of the Turkish Empire, on a triangular point oi 
land, on the European side of the Sea of Marmara (Propontis), at the point where it 
unites with the Bosphorus, or channel leading to the Black Sea, lat. 41° O' 12" N., 
Ion. 28° 59* 2" E. Population variously estimated at from 300,000 to 600,000, but 
believed, by the best authorities, to be about 450,000. The situation of this renowned 
city is, in a commercial point of view, one of the finest imaginable. Standing on the 
narrow straits uniting the Mediterranean and Euxine Seas, she at once commands, and 
is the entrepdt for, the commerce between them. The harbour is most excellent. It 
consists of an extensive inlet, or arm of the sea, stretching along the north-east side of 
the city, which it divides from the suburbs of Galata and Pera. It has sufficient depth 
of water to float the largest ships, and can accommodate more than 1,000 sail. The 
strong current that sets through the Bosphorus into the sea of M^nmara strikes against 
Seraglio Point — (see Plan); apart of the water, being in consequence forced into 
the harbour, runs along its south-western side in the direction marked by the arrows — 
(see Plan), till, arriving at its extremity, it escapes by the opposite side. In the 
middle the water is still. On leaving the port, it is necessary to keep well over to the 
northern side ; for otherwise the ship might be taken by the current, and driven on 
Seraglio Point. It may be worth while, however, to remark, that, notwithstanding this 
inconvenience, the current has been of signal service to the city, by scouring the har- 
bour, and carrying away the filth and ballast by which it must otherwise have been 
long since choked up. The distance across from Seraglio Point to the opposite suburb 
of Scutari, on the Asiatic coast, is rather more than an English mile. Within less than 
\ of a mile of the latter is a rocky islet, upon which is a tower and light-house, known 
by tfie name of the Tower of Leander. Foreigners reside in Galata, Pera, and the 
suburbs on the eastern side of the harbour ; and it is there, consequently, that the 
principal trade of the place is carried on. The quays are good, and ships lie close 
alongside. 

The Bosphorus, or channel of Constantinople, runs in a N. E. by N. direction about 
15 miles, varying in breadth from 1^ to £ a mile. It is swept by a rapid current, which 
•it requires a brisk gale to stem, and lias throughout a great depth of water. The 
Hellespont, or strait of the Ilardanelles, leading from the Archipelago to the Sea of 
Marmara, is about 13 leagues in length. Its direction is nearly N. E. Where nar- 
rowest, it is little more than a mile across. It also is swept by a strong current, and hits 
deep water throughout. 

The subjoined plan of part of Constantinople and its port is copied, without reduction, 
from the beautiul plan of the city and Bosphorus, drawn and engraved by M. MerzolF 
Robert of Munich, and published by Mr. Wilde, of this city. 

Nothing can be more imposing than the appearance of the city when seen from the 
sea, but on landing the illusion vanishes. The streets are narrow, dark, ill-paved, and 
irregular. Owing to the want of any effective system of police, and of the most ordi- 
nary attention to cleanliness, they are extremely filthy ; and arc infested with herds of 
dogs, and also with rats, which perform the functions of scavengers. The houses are 
mostly built of wood, and fires are very frequent. Most of these happen designedly ; 
the burning of a few hundred houses being deemed the readiest and most effectual 
means of making the government aware of the public dissatisfaction, and of procuring a 
redress of grievances ! 


Money. — Accounts are kept In piastres of 40 pafaa, or 1 20 
aspers. The Turkish coin has been so much degraded, that 
the piastre, which a few years ago was worth 2s. sterling, is now 
worth little more than 4<f. A bag of silver ( kefer ) = 500 
piastres, and a bag of gold (kitoc) = 30,000 piastre*. 

Weifthi* and Meaeuree. — The commercial weights ore — 
176 drams = I rottolo ; 8*272 rottoli = I oke; G okes = 1 
batman ; 7^ batmans = 1 quintal or cantaro = 124*457 (124\ 
very nearly) lbs. avoirdupois = 56*437 kilogrammes =r 1 16*527 
lbs. of Hamburg. The quintal of cotton Is 45 okes = 127 ‘2 
lb*, avoirdupois. 

The pik, or pike. Is of two aorta, the greater and the less. 
The greater, called haiebi or urtchim, used in the measurement 


of silks and woollens, is very near 28 inches (27*9). The lesser, 
called endese, used in the measuring of cottons, carpets, &c. = 
27 inches. Hence 100 longpiks = 77*498 English yards, and 
100 short piks = 75*154 do. Butin ordinary commercial affairs, 
the pik is estimated at J of an English yard. 

Corn is measured by the kislox or killom = 0*941 of a Win- 
chester bushel ; 84 klsloz = 1 quarter. 'IheJMin = 4 kisloz. 

Oil and other liquids are sold by the alma or meter = 1 gallon 
3 pints English wine measure. The alma of oil should weigh 
8 okes. — ( Nelkenbrerher and Dr. Kelly/) 

The Port Chargee on account of English vessels in the 
harbours of the Ottoman empire are fixed by treaty at 300 
aspers, neither more nor leas. 
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Refrrenctt to Plan. — A, Seraglio Point ; B, Gatata; C, Scutari J D, Tower and light-house of Leandcr. The arrows show 
the direction of the currents. The soundings are in fathoms. 


Trade , §*c. — Owing to the vicious institutions of the Turks, and the disorganised 
state of the empire, the trade of Constantinople is very far from being so extensive as 
might be supposed from its situation and population. The imports consist of corn, iron, 
timber, tallow, and furs, principally from the Black Sea ; and of cotton stuffs and yarn, 
coal, tin, tin plates, woollens, silks, cutlery, watches and jewellery, paper, glass, furniture, 
indigo, cochineal. Sec. from England and other European countries. Corn and coffee 
are imported from Alexandria ; but considerable quantities of Brazil and West India 
coffee are also imported, particularly in British and American bottoms. Sugar is 
partly imported from the East, but principally from the West Indies. The exports 
consist of silk, which is by far the most important article, carpets, hides, wool, Angola 
goats' hair, yellow berries, boxwood, opium, galls, bullion and diamonds, and a few 
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other articles. But the exports are always very much less than the imports ; and ships 
carrying goods to Constantinople, either 'return in ballast, or get return cargoes at 
Smyrna, Odessa, Salonica, &c., on which places they frequently procure bills at Con- 
stantinople. Trade is chiefly in the hands of English, French, and other European 
merchants (denominated Franks), and of Armenians and Greeks. ' Bargains are ne- 
gotiated on their account by Jew brokers, some of whom arc rich. 

If we formed an estimate of the trade of Constantinople from the number of vessels 
by which its port is visited, it would appear to be much greater than it really is. This 
arises from the circumstance of almost all the vessels passing from the Mediterranean 
to the Black Sea, and from the latter to the former, calling here, where they frequently 
discharge and take on board part of their cargoes. In 1842 the port was visited by 250 
ships from the U. Kingdom, respecting which the consul has supplied the following 
details. 


Vc tacit. Toni. 

G9 of the burden of 12,394 arrived from Liverpool. 

27 — 5,880 — London. 

95 — 24.450 — England -with coals. 

1 — 166 — Bristol. 

1 — 101 — Newport. 

11 — 2,047 — Cardiff. 

11 — 2,756 — Malta. 

35 — 7,251 — Foreign. 


250 


>,10.5 


The articles imported in the Liverpool vessels were prin- 
cipally British cotton manufactured goods, some woollen goods, 
colonial produce, and a little Iron and tin. In the London 
vessels East and West India produce, and various descriptions 
of articles of British manufacture. 

Of the 69 vessels from Liverpool — 

1 touched at Syra, and delivered a part of her cargo. 

1 — Smyrna, — — 

1 — Athens, — — 

2 — Syra* — nearly all their cargoes. 

Of the remaining 64 vessels — 

8 took on a part of their cargoes to Odessa. 

3 — Trebizond. 

l — Galacz. 

3 took on the whole of thchr cargoes to Galacz. 

Of the 27 vessels from London — 

3 touched at Syra, and delivered a part of their cargoes. 

I — l’iraius, and delivered a part other cargo. 

Of the remaining 23 vessels — 

18 took on a part of their cargoes to Odessa. 

1 took on a part of her cargo to Trebizond. 

The quantity of coals brought to this port amounted' to 
32,360 tons, of which 3,300 were taken on to Trebizond and 
Sinope, and 1,460 ions to Galacz. * 

The quantity of iron imported amounted to 3,550 tons. 

The cargoes from Liverpool may be estimated at an average 
value of about 18,000/. each. Those from London mav he 
estimated at about 10,000/. According to lids calculation the 
value of the importation by the preceding vessels would be as 
follows ; — 

£ £ £ £ 

69 vessels from Liverpool (a), 18,000 1,242,000 

Deduct ^ of 3 cargoes landed at. 

Svra, Smyrna, and Athens - 13,500 
Deduct J of 2 cargoes landed at Syra 3 1 ,500 
Deduct ft of 8 cargoes taken on to 

Odessa, and 3 to Trebizond - 24,750 
Deduct 4 of 1 cargo taken on to 
Galacz - - - 9,000 

Deduct 3 whole cargoes taken on 

to Galacz - - -54,000 

132,750 

1,109,250 

27 vessels from London @10,000/. - - 270,000 

Deduct $ of 2 cargoes and £ of 1 

cargo landed at Syra - - 13,333 

Deduct .} of 1 cargo landed at the 

i’irreus - 5,000 

Deduct 4 of 19 cargoes taken on to 
Odessa and Taganrog - - 47,500 

65,833 


1 vessel from Bristol 
Deduct £ cf the cargo landed at 
Smyrna - 


10,000 

5,000 


204,167 


52,360 tons of coals @ 10*. ton 
Deduct 3,300 torn* taken to Trebi- 
zond and Sinope 

Deduct 1,460 tons taken to Galacz 

£ 

1,650 

730 

£ 

16,180 

2,380 


3,550 tons of iron © 7 ton 

- 


13,800 

24,850 


Total - £ 1,357,067 

35 vessels arrived from foreign j>orts, some with cargoes, 
others with parts of cargoes, and some in hallast; the value of 
the merchandise brought by them is not noticed, not being the 
produce of Great Britain or the colonies, and only affording 
employment to British shipping. 

18 vessels were loaded in this port during the year for Great 
Britain ; the ai tides of Turkish produce known to have been 
exported in them were as follows: — (It is possible that more 
rqay have l>cen exported than what has l>een declared, but it is 
not lndieved to have been of any great amount.) 

Silk - bales and cases 2,877 

Opium - - - cases 65 

Brass - - - — 3 

Tobacco - — 10 

Pipe bowls - — 4 

Angola goats' wool - bates 5,469 

Sheep’s wool - - — 614 

Mohair yarn - - — 173 

Refuse silk — 12 

Hare skins - - — 51 

Ox hides - — 10 

Yellow berries - - sacks 56H 

Galls — 554 

Linseed * — 90 

Madder roots - - — 18 

Boxwood (about) - - tons 750 

Valonea - casks 17 

Mastic - • — 12 

Salep — 66 

Copper - pieces 19 

Wiieat - - - kilos 48,235 

The following goods were also taken to Smyrna by British 
vessels : — 

Boxwood (about) - tons 200 

Wool - bales 141 

Ditto y kintals 200 

Sheepskins - - bales 75 

Lamb ditto — 37 

Pipe sticks - - case 1 • 

" Hazel nuts (from Trebizond) kintals 1,709 

1 vessel loaded valonea at Fandermus, and another bones ft 
Rodosto, both for England. 

5 vessels loaded at Galacz and Ibraila the following articles 
for England : — 

Wheat (Galacz measure) - kilos 734 

Linseed - sacks 346 

Yellow berries - - — 1«I4 

Tallow - hhds. and casks 1,335 

Salt l>ecf - casks 52 

Wool - - - boles 156 

S.lk - — 7 

5 vessels loaded full cargoes of bones at Galacz, and 2 at 
Sulina, for England. 

Steam Navigation.— Constantinople is now visited by steamers 
from Trieste, Odessa, the Danube, Smyrna, and other places ; 
and its commerce, as well as that of the empire, has, in con* 
sequence, been materially promoted. These steamers princi- 
pally belong to the Lhnjd-Auti riaco at Trieste, and the Danube 
Steam Company ; on which they are said to reflect the greatest 
crttiLt. 


Commercial Policy of the Turks. — It is singular that as respects commerce, the policy 
of the Turkish government, whether originating in design or carelessness, is entitled to 
the highest praise. “ No restrictions,” says Mr. Thornton, “ are laid on commerce, 
except in the instance of a general prohibition of exporting the articles necessary for the 
support of human life to foreign countries, especially from the capital, where alone it is 
rigorously enforced ; and this impolitic restraint will no doubt be removed when the 
Turkish government shall become sensible, that what is intended as the means of 
securing abundance, is, in fact, the sole cause of that scarcity which is sometimes expe- 
rienced. With this one exception, commerce is perfectly free and unfettered. Every 
article of foreign or domestic growth or manufacture is conveyed into every port, and 
over every province, without any interference on the part of the magistrates, after pay- 
ment of the duties. On this subject I speak from actual experience, and may appeal 
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to every foreign or native merchant in Turkey for its general truth.” — ( Present State 
of Turkey, vol. i. p. 82. ) 

The duties, too, are extremely moderate, being only three per cent, on imports, and 
as much on exports ; so that, in almost all that relates to her commercial regulations, 
Turkey is entitled to read a lesson to the most civilised European powers ; and th|P 
she has done in a very able manner, in an official paper published in the Moniteur 
Ottoman , in September, 1832. We extract a few paragraphs from this interesting 
document. 

“ It is recognised throughout Europe that it would be useful to the great majority to substitute, for 
the system of prohibitions, that of liberty, which theoretical men advocate; the difficulty is, to find 
means to separate the future from the past without a violent rupture. Hence the difficulties of* govern- 
ment in satisfying all the exigencies of agriculture, industry, and commerce, driven In a circle where 
every measure in favour of one acts immediately in an inverse sense on the other. The endeavour is 
vain to establish, betw'cen so many crossing interests, a factitious equilibrium which absolute liberty of 
exchange alone can give. 

“ Thus, one of the most important questions which occupies the meditation of statesmen in Europe, 
is, to discover how the palings which pen commerce up in narrow spaces may be thrown down without 
shocks that might endanger public order. 

“ Good sense, tolerance, and hospitality have long ago done for the Ottoman empire, what the other 
states of Europe are endeavouring to effect by more or less happy political combinations. Since the 
throne of the sultans has been elevated at Constantinople, commercial prohibitions have been unknown ; 
they opened all the ports of their empire to the commerce, to the manufactures, to the territorial pro- 
duce of the Occident, or, to say better, of the whole world. Liberty of commerce has reigned here with- 
out limits, as large, a* extended as it was possible to be. 

“ Never has the divan dreamed, under any pretext of national interest, or even of reciprocity, of 
restricting that faculty which has been exercised, and is to this day, in the most unlimited sense, by all 
the nations who wish to furnish a portion of the consumption of this vast empire, and to share in the 
produce of its territory. 

“ Here every object of exchange is admitted, and circulates without meeting nny obstacle other than 
the pavment or an infinitely smalt portion of the value to the Custom-house. The chimera of a balance 
of trade never entered into heads sensible enough not to dream of calculating whether there was most 
profit in buying or selling. Thus the markets of Turkey, supplied from all countries, refusing no objects 
which mercantile spirit puts in circulation, anfl imposing no charge on the vessels that transport them, 
are seldom or never the scenes of those disordered movements occasioned by the sudden deficiency of 
such or such merchandise, which, exorbitantly raising prices, are the scourges of the lower orders, by 
unsettling their habits, and by inflicting privations. From the system of restrictions and prohibitions 
arise those devouring tides and ebbs which sweep away in a day the labour of years, and convert com- 
merce Into a career of alarms and perpetual dangers. In Turkey, where this system does not exist, 
these disastrous effects are unknown. 

“ The extreme moderation of the duties is the complement of this regime of commercial liberty : and 
in no portion of the globe are the officers charged with the collection, of more confiding facility for tho 
valuations, and of so decidedly conciliatory a spirit in every transaction regarding commerce. 

“ Away with the supposition that these facilities granted to strangers are concessions extorted from 
weakness ! The dates of the contracts termed capitulations, which establish the rights actually enjoyed 
by foreign merchants, recall periods at which the Mussulman power w r as altogether predominant in 
Europe. The first capitulation w hich France obtained was in 1535ffrom Soliman the Canonist (the Mag- 
nificent). The dispositions of these contracts have become antiquated, the fundamental principles 
remain. Thus, 300 years ago, the sultans, by an act of munificence and of reason, anticipated the most 
ardent desires of civilised Europe, and proclaimed unlimited freedom of commerce.” 

Did the policy of Turkey in other respects harmonise with this, she would be one of 
the most civilised and powerful of nations, instead of being one of the most abject and 
degraded. Unfortunately, however, this is very far from being the case. Tyranny, 
corruption, and insecurity universally prevail. “ The cultivator of the soil,” says one 
of her eulogists, “ is ever a helpless prey to injustice and oppression. The government 
agents have to suffer in their turn from the cruelty and rapacity of which they them- 
selves have been guilty ; and the manufacturer has to bear his full share of the common 
insecurity ; he is fixed to the spot, and cannot escape the grasp of the local governor. 
The raw material monopolised by a bey or ayan, may be forced upon him at a higher 
price than he could purchase it himself, and perhaps of inferior quality ; fines may be 
imposed upon him, he may be taken for forced labour, or troops may be quartered on 
his workshop. ” — XJrquhart on Turkey and its Resources , p. 139.) 

This miserable system has overspread some of the fairest provinces of Europe 
and Asia with barbarism — turned their cities into villages, and their palaces into 
cottages ; but the degradation in which they arc involved would have been still more 
complete, but for the freedom of commerce they have always enjoyed. This has tended 
to keep alive the seeds of industry, and to counteract the destructive influence of oppres- 
sion and insecurity. Had their intercourse with foreigners been either prohibited, or 
placed under oppressive restrictions, the barbarism of Turkey would have been com- 
pleted, and it is difficult to suppose that there could have been either wealth or industry 
in the empire. 

Trade of Turkey with England . — The trade between this country and Turkey is of 
much greater value and importance than is generally supposed. Cotton stuffs and twist 
are the great articles of export from Great Britain to Turkey ; and notwithstanding the 
convulsed and distracted state of the latter, shehas continued to takeoff a rapidly increasing 
amount of these staple articles. In 1 825, for example, we exported direct for Turkey, 
(including what is now the kingdom of Greece), 13,574,000 yards of cotton cl#th, and 
446,462 lbs. of cotton twist ; in 1831, we exported to Turkey (exclusive of the Morea), 
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24,565,000 yards of cloth, and ] ,735,760 lbs, of twist. And in 1 840, we exported to 
Turkey, exclusive of the Morea and of Syria and Palestine, no fewer than 45,000,000 
yards cotton cloth, and 3,272,805 lbs. twist and yarn, being an increase in the course 
of 15 years of nearly 400 per cent, in the exports of stuffs, and of more than 600 per 
cent, in those of twist and yarn. In consequence, most of the Turkish establishments 
for the manufacture of cottons, except a few which use English yarn, have been given 
up. But the great consumption of Turkey consists of home-made fabrics, and hitherto 
these have been but little interfered with. Most part of the stuffs we send out are 
what are called plain goods ; and if our coarser fabrics should once begin to supersede 
those made by the Turkish peasantry, it is not easy to say to what degree the demand 
for them might be extended. 

Of the European states, Austria and Switzerland have been our most formidable 
rivals in the supply of Turkey with cottons. The stuffs were, in several respects, well 
fitted for the Eastern markets ; but owing to the difficulty they lay under of getting 
returns, and the continued and rapid reduction in the price of English cottons, we seem 
to have gained a decided advantage over them, and are now nearly in the exclusive pos- 
session of the market. Cheapness is every where the grand desideratum. Though our 
muslins and chintzes be inferior in fineness to those of the East, and our red dye 
(a colour in great esteem in Turkey, Persia, &c .) be inferior in brilliancy, these 
defects are more than balanced by the greater cheapness of our goods ; and from Smyrna 
to Canton, from Madras to Samarcand, we are every where supplanting the native 
fabrics ; and laying the foundations of a commerce that will be eminently beneficial to 
all parties. 

Our commerce with Turkey would be considerably facilitated by the farther reduc- 
tion of the duties on figs, currants, and oil. Nothing, however, would contribute so much 
to its extension, as the establishment of order and tranquillity throughout the country. 
But this, we fear, is beyond the ability of the Ottoman government. The abuses which 
have reduced the empire to its present state of degradation seem to be inherent in the 
structure of Turkish society, and to be in harmony with the habits and prejudices of 
the people. If such be the case, reform must come from without, and not from within. 
But of whatever other advantages a revolution might be productive, it is difficult to 
believe that it would bring along with it a more liberal system of commercial policy 
than that which at present exists. 

Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles of Foreign and Colonial Produce imported into the 
United Kingdom from Turkey, including Continental Greece, but excluding Syria and Palestine, in 
1840 and 1841 ; and of the QuantitiAnnd Values of the principal Articles of British and Irish Produce 
exported to the same in 1839 and 1840. 


Principal Articles of 
Import* 

1840. 

1841. 

Principal Articles of Export. 

1839. 

1840. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Fin* - - cwU. 

1 7 ,863 

16,293 

Coals, culm, and cinders - tons 

27,707 

£\ 1,222 

27,537 

£\ 1,047 

Madder root - — 

66,629 

54,9.52 

Colton manufac. entd. by yd. - yds. 

45,167,755 

833,577 

4.5,000,000 

741,880 

Olive oil - - gal. 

24,036 

43,3.58 

twist and v.irn - - lbs. 

2,390,616 

10S,9I2 

3,272,805 

152,774 

Opium - - lbs. 

.50,746 

150,906 

Earthenware of all sorts pieces 

4 1H.42H 

6,1 1 3 

652,315 

8,180 

Raisins - - cwts. 

.54,333 

52,979 

Iron A steel, wrought Ac unw. - tons 

6,10.5 

69,720 

7,011 

66,646 

Flaxseed 8c lin- 



Linen manufuc. entd. by yd. - yds. 

79,342 

5,226 

49,089 

2,852 

seed - - bush. 

16,408 

287 

Machinery and mill-work 

. 

10,686 

- 

12,252 

Silk, raw & waste lbs. 

72.5,1 89 732, 626 

Plate, plated ware, jewellery and 





Lamb skins - no. 

163,3.541117.769 

watches - 

_ _ 

12,789 


9,223 

Valonia - - cwts. 

143,095 1 13,326 

Sugar, refined - - -cwts. 

10,583 

19,730 

33,376 

63,609 

Wool, cotton - 11)8. 

463,978 163,3.54 

Woollen manufac. entd. by piece pcs. 

10,965 

18,53.5 

13,401 

20,786 

sheep's - — 

655,964 

447,563 

4|^other articles 

' 

92,21 l 


69,310 





£ 

1,178,712 

! £_ 

1,138,559 


CONSUL, in commerce, an officer appointed by competent authority to reside in 
foreign countries, in the view of facilitating and extending the commerce carried on 
between the subjects of the country which appoints him, and those of the country or 
place in which he is to reside. 

Origin and Appointment of Consuls . — The office of consul appears to have originated 
in Italy, about the middle of the twelfth century. Soon after this, the French and other 
Christian nations trading to the Levant began to stipulate for liberty to appoint consuls 
to reside in the ports frequented by their ships, that they might watch over the interests 
of their subjects, and judge and determine such differences with respect to commercial 
affairs as arose amongst them. The practice was gradually extended to other countries ; 
and in the sixteenth century was generally established all over Europe. — - ( Martens , 
Precis du Droit des Gens , § 147.) 

British consuls were formerly appointed by the Crown, upon the recommendation of 
great trading companies, or of the merchants engaged in the trade with a particular 
country ortfriace ; but they are now directly appointed by government, without requiring 
any such recommendation, though it, of course, is always attended to when made. 

'The right of sending consuls to reside in foreign countries depends either upon a 
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tacit or express convention. Hence their powers differ very widely in different states. 
In some they exercise a very extensive jurisdiction over the subjects of the state which 
appoints them ; but the extent of this jurisdiction is not discretionary* and must* in all 
cases, be regulated either by an express convention between the state appointing and 
the state receiving the consul, or by custom. Consuls established in England have no 
judicial power ; and the British government has rarely stipulated with other powers for 
much judicial authority for its consuls. Turkey, however, is an exception to this remark. 
English consuls enjoy in that country several peculiar privileges conferred by ancient 
treaties, and confirmed by that signed at the Dardanelles in 1809. It is there stipulated 
and agreed upon — 

“ That if there happen any suit, or other difference or dispute, among the English themselves, the 
decision thereof shall be left to their oten ambassador or consul , according to their custom, without tho 
judge or other governors, our slaves, intermeddling therein. 

“ That if an Englishman, or other subject of that nation, shall be Involved in any lawsuit, or other 
affair connected witn law, (with a Turk,) the judge shall not hear nor decide thereon, until the ambas- 
sador, consul, or interpreter shall be present ; and all suits exceeding the value of 4,000 aspers shall be 
heard at the Sublime Porte, and nowhere else. 

“ That the consuls appointed by the English ambassadors in our sacred dominions, for the protection 
of their merchants, shall never, under any pretence, be imprisoned, nor their houses sealed up, nor 
themselves sent away ; but all suits or differences in which they maybe involved, shall be represented to 
our Sublime Porte, where their ambassador will answer for them. 

“ That in case an.v Englishman, or other person subject to that nation, or navigating under its flag, 
should happen to die in our sacred dominions, our fiscal and other officers shall not, upon pretence of its 
not being known to whom the property belongs, interpose any opposition or violence, by taking or seizing 
the effects that may be found at nis death, but they shall be delivered up to such Englishman, who- 
ever he may be, to whom the deceased may have left them by his will ; and should he have died intes- 
tate, then the property shall be delivered up to the English consul, or his representative who may be 
then present ; and in case there be no consul, or consular representative, they shall be registered by the 
judge, In order to his delivering up the whole thereof, whenever any ship shall be sent by the ambassador 
to receive the same.” 

Conformably to these capitulations, and tlie by-laws of the I,cvant Company* Nos. 39, 
40, anti 41., the consuls were authorised to administer justice in all cases of contention 
amongst British subjects within the Turkish dominions ; and they were further autho- 
rised to send to England, in safe custody, any British subject resident in Turkey, who 
should decline their jurisdiction, or appeal from them to the courts of the Grand 
Signior, or of any other potentate. And the act 6 Geo. 4. c. 33. § 4., for the abolition 
of the Ecvant Company, expressly provides for the continuance to the consuls appointed 
by his Majesty, of the same rights and duties of jurisdiction over British subjects in 
Turkey, that were enjoyed by the consuls appointed by the Company. 

At present, therefore, consuls in Turkey enjoy extensive judicial powers; hut owing 
to the freedom of Turkish commerce, and the simidic^v of the regulations under which 
it is carried on, their other functions, with the exception of furnishing statistical details, 
Mr. Urquhart, whose opinion as to all that respects Turkey is deservedly of considerable, 
weight, seems to think that the judicial powers enjoyed by the European consuls in 
that country have been productive of much mischief. Still, however, we doubt 
whether they chuld be entirely dispensed with in a country so peculiarly situated. But 
there can be no doubt that it is highly necessary that the greatest care should he taken 
in the selection of the individuals to whom such powers are intrusted. 

Other states have occasionally given to consuls sipiilar powers to those conceded to 
them in Turkey. Thus, in the treaty between Sweden and the United States of 
America, ratified on the 24 th of July, 1818, it is stipulated that the consuls appointed 
by either government to reside within the dominions of the other, or their substitutes, 
“ shall, as such, have the right of acting as judges or ^biters in all cases of differences 
which may arise between the captains and crews or the vessels of the nation whose 
affairs arc intrusted to their care. The respective governments shall have no right to 
interfere in these sort of affairs, except in the case of the conduct of the crews disturbing 
public order and tranquillity in the country in which the vessel may happen to be, or 
in which the consul of the place maybe obliged to call for the intervention and suppqrt 
of the executive power, in order to cause his decision to he respected ; it being, however, 
well understood, that this sort of judgment or arbitration cannot deprive the contending 
parties of their rights of appealing on their return to the judicial authorities of their 
country.’’ 

Duties of Consuls. — The duties of a consul, even in the confined sense in which they 
are commonly understood, are important and multifarious. It is his business to be 
always on the spot, to watch over the commercial interests of tho subjects of the state 
whose servant hS is; to be ready to assist them with advice on all doubtful occasions ; to 
see that the conditions in commercial treaties are properly observed ; that those he is 
appointed to protect are subjected to no unnecessary or unjustifiable demands in con- 
ducting their business ; to represent their grievances to the authorities at the place where 
they reside, or to the ambassador of the sovereign appointing him at td|e court on 
which the consulship depends, or to the government at home ; in a word, to exert him- 
self to render the condition of the subjects of the country employing him, within the 
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limits of his consulship, as comfortable, and their transactions as advantageous and 
secure, as possible. 

'Hie following more detailed exposition of the general duties of a British consul, is 
taken from Mr. Chitty’s work on Commercial Law : — 

“ A British consul, in order to be properly qualified for his employment, should take 
care to make himself master of the language used by the court and the magistracy of 
the country where he resides, so as to converse with ease upon subjects relating to his 
duties. If .the common people of the port use another, he must acquire that also, that 
he may be able to settle little differences without troubling the magistracy of the place 
for the interposition of their authority ; such as accidents happening in the harbour, by 
the ships of his nation running foul of and doing damage to each other. 

“ He is to make himself acquainted, if he be not already, with the law of nations and 
treaties, with the tariff or specification of duties on articles imported or exported, and 
with all the municipal ordinances and laws. * 

“ He must take especial notice of all prohibitions to prevent the export or import of 
any articles, as well on the part of the state wherein he resides, as of the government 
employing him ; so that he may admonish all British subjects against carrying on an 
illicit commerce, to the detriment of the revenues, and in violation of the laws, of either. 
And it is his duty to attend diligently to this part of his office, in order to prevent 
smuggling, and consequent hazard of confiscation or detention of ships, and imprison- 
ment of the masters and mariners. — ( Beawes , Lex Merc. vol. ii. p. 42.) 

“ It is also his duty to protect from insult or imposition British subjects of every 
description within his jurisdiction. If redress for injury suffered is not obtained, he is 
to carry his complaint by memorial to the British minister residing at the court on which 
the consulship depends. If there be none, he is to address himself directly to the 
court ; and if, in an important case, his complaint be not answered, he is to transmit the 
memorial to his Majesty’s secretary of state. — ( Beawes , Warden , §*c. ) 

“ When insult or outrage is offered by a British subject to a native of the place, and 
the magistrate thereof complains to the consul, he should summon, and in case of dis- 
obedience may by armed force bring before him the offender, and order him to give im- 
mediate satisfaction ; and if he refuse, he resigns him to the civil jurisdiction of the 
magistrate, or to the military law of the garrison ; nevertheless always acting as counsellor 
or advocate at his trial , when there is question of life or property. 

“ But if a British subject be accused of an offence alleged to have been committed at 
sea, within the dominion or jurisdiction of his sovereign, it is then the duty of the con- 
sul to claim cognizance of the cause for his sovereign, and to require the release of the 
parties, if detained in prison by the magistracy of the place on any such accusation 
^JTtiught before them, and that all judicial proceedings against them do instantly cease ; 
and he may demand the aid of the power of the country, civil and military, to enable 
him to secure and put the accused parties on board such British ship as he shall think 
fit, that they may be conveyed to Great Britain, to be tried by their proper judges. If, 
contrary to this requisition, the magistrates of the country persist in proceeding to try the 
offence, the consul should then draw up and transmit a memorial to the British minister 
at the court of that country ; and if that court give an evasive answer, the consul should, 
if it be a sea offence, apply to the Board of Admiralty at London, stating the case ; and 
upon their representation, the secretary for the proper department will lay the matter 
before the king, who will cause the ambassador of the foreign state, resident in England, 
to write to his court abroad, desiring that orders may immediately be given by that 
government, that all judicial proceedings against the prisoner be stayed, and that he be 
released. — ( See Case of Horseman and his Crew , Beawes , vol. ii. p. 422. ) 

“ It is the duty also of a British consul to relieve all distressed British mariners, to 
allow them 6d. daily for their support, to send them home in the first British vessels 
that sail for England, and to keep a regular account of his disbursements, which he is to 
transmit yearly, or oftener if required, to the Navy Office, attested by two British mer- 
chants of the place: this is provided for by positive enactment. — (1 Geo. 2. s. 2. c. 14. 

§ 12.) He is also to give free passes to all poor British subjects wishing to return 
home, directed to the captains of the king’s packet boats, or ships of war, requiring them 
to take them on board. — (See Seamen.) 

“ The consul is not to permit a British merchant ship to leave the port where he 
resides without his passport, which he is not to grant until the master and crew thereof 
have satisfied all just demands upon them ; and for this purpose he otight to see the 
governor’s pass of a garrisoned town, or the burgomaster’s ; unless the merchant or 
factor to whom the ship was consigned will make himself responsible. — (Beawes, Lex 
Merc . vol. ii. p. 423. ) 

“ It is also his duty to claim and recover all wrecks, cables and anchors, belonging to 
British ships, found at sea by fishermen or other persons, to pay the usual salvage, and 
to communicate a report thereof to the Navy Board. . 
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“ The consuls and vice-consuls of his Majesty are, by express enactment (46 Geo. 3 
c. 98. § 9.), empowered to administer oaths in all cases respecting^quarantine* in like 
manner as if they were magistrates of the several towns or places where they respect- 
ively reside. It is also laid down, that a consul is to attend, if requested, all arbitrations 
where property is concerned between masters of British ships and the freighters, being 
inhabitants of the place where he resides.’* — ( Chitty on Commercial Law , vol. i. pp. 58 
— 61., and the numerous authorities there quoted.) 

Any individual, whether he be a subject of the state by which he is appointed, or of 
another, may be selected to fill the office of consul, provided he be approved and ad- 
mitted by the government in whose territory he is to reside. In most instances, however, 
but not always, consuls are the subjects of the state appointing them. 

Much, however, of the peculiar duties of a consul must always depend on the nature 
of the intercourse with the country to which he is sent, and of the instructions given 
him. British consuls are regularly supplied with copies of all acts relating to trade and 
navigation, quarantine, slave trade suppression, emigration, &c., and with the treaties 
between this and other countries, and must, of course, shape their conduct accordingly. 
They are strictly forbidden from corresponding with private parties on public matters. 
We subjoin an extract from the General Instructions for Jiritish Consuls . 

“ He will bear In mind that it is his principal duty tn protect and promote the lawftil trade and 
trading interests of Great Britain, bv every fair and proper means, taking care to conform to the laws 
and regulations in question ; and whilst he is supporting the lawful trade of Great Britain, he will take 
special notice of all prohibitions with respect to the export or import of specified articles, as well on 
the part of the state in which he resides, as of the government of Great Britain, so that he may caution 
all British subjects against carrying on an illicit commerce to the detriment of the revenue, and in 
violation of the laws and regulations, of either country ; and he will not fail to give to this department 
immediate notice of any attempt to contravene those laws and regulations. 

44 The consul will give his best advice and assistance, when called upon, to his Majesty's trading sub- 
jects, quieting their differences, promoting peace, harmony, and good-will amongst them, and conciliating 
as much as possible the subjects of the two countries, upon all points of difference which may fall under 
his cognizance. In the event of any attempt being made to injure British subjects, either in their 
persons or property, he will uphold their rightful Interests, and the privileges secured to them by treaty, 
by due representation in the proper official quarter. He will, at the same time, be careful to conduct 
himself with mildness and moderation in all bis transactions with the public authorities, and he will 
not upon any account urge claims, on behalf of his Majesty’s subjects, to which they are not justly 
and fairly entitled. If redress cannot be obtained from the local administration, or if the matter of 
complaint be not within their jurisdiction, the consul will apply to his Majesty’s consul-general, or to 
his .Majesty’s minister, if there be no consul-general in the country wherein he resides, in order that he 
may make a representation to the higher authorities, or take such other steps in the case as he may 
think proper ; and the consul will pay strict attention to the instructions which ho may receive from 
the minister or consul-general.” 

Emoluments of Consuls. Prohibition of Trading , Sfc. — The emoluments of our consuls 
were, until these few years, principally derived from certain fees, depending on the ton- 
nage, length of the voyages, &c. of the British ships entering and clearing out of the 
limits of their consulships. But this mode of remunerating them was materially changed 
by the act of 6 Geo . 4. c, 87. The fees payable under this act — (see post ) — arc but 
inconsiderable : but the deficiency has been, partly at least, compensated by salaries 
allowed by government. 

At present British consuls are, in some instances, permitted to carr^ on trade, while 
in others they are interdicted from having any thing to do with it. The principle on 
which the distinction is made does not seem very obvious. We observe, for example, 
that the consul at Petersburg, who must have a great deal to do, is allowed to trade; 
while the consul at Odessa, whose duties must be much lighter, is denied this privilege. 
There is the same distinction between the consuls at Venice and Trieste ; the latter, 
whose duties must be the heavier of the two, being allowed to act as a merchant, while 
the other is not. If this distinction must be kept up, the preferable plan would seem to 
be to interdict all consuls resident at the great ports, and those resident at other ports, 
principally in the character of political agents, from trading ; and to permit it to others. 
The public duties of the former are cither quite sufficient wholly to engross their attention, 
or they are of such a kind as would make it very inexpedient for those employed in them 
to be occupied in mercantile pursuits ; in the case of the smaller class of ports, but little 
frequented by British ships, and where the consuls have no peculiar political functions to 
discharge, there is a less urgent necessity for prohibiting them from carrying on business on 
their own account. At the same time, however, we are clearly of opinion that it would in 
all cases be better not to allow consuls to engage, either directly or indirectly, in any sort of 
industrious undertaking. The main end and purpose of their institution is the facilitating 
of commerce wfth the nation in which they reside ; and in furtherance of such object 
they ought, on all occasions, to communicate the fullest and earliest information in their 
power touching commercial matters, -not only to the government that appoints them, but 
to such of its subjects as may apply for their advice and assistance. But, however 
advantageous publicity may be to others, it may in various ways be extremely hostile to 
the interests of the consul considered in his capacity of a merchant ; and, when his own 
advantage and his public duty are set in opposition, it requires little sagacity to discover 
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which will have the ascendancy. Hence the fair presumption is, that a trading consul 
will rather endeavc^fc* to profit by the peculiar information his situation may enable him 
to obtain, than to communicate it to others. His interests as a merchant must frequently, 
also, even when such is not really the case, appear to be in opposition to those of the 
parties for whose behoof he is said to be appointed ; and under such circumstances, his 
proceedings, however fair, will always be liable to the suspicion of partiality. It is 
material, also, to observe that mercantile consuls labour under peculiar disadvantages 
in the obtaining of information. If a consul, not engaged in business, make a proper 
application to a public functionary, or merchant, for information as to any subject with 
which they may be acquainted, he will, in most instances, learn all that they know. 
But it is obvious, on general principles, and we have been assured of the feet by some of 
the most intelligent officers of the class, that if a trading consul make the same ap- 
lication, the chances are 10 to 1 he will either learn nothing, or nothing that is not 
false or misleading. The inquiries of the former excite no jealousy, those of the latter 
invariably do. The former is known to be actuated only by a feeling of liberal curiosity, 
or by a wish properly to discharge his public duties ; but the latter, being engaged in 
business, gets credit only for selfish and interested motives, and is believed to be 
seeking the information merely that he may turn it to his own account. A mercantile 
consul is, therefore, uniformly the object of the suspicions of all parties, both of 
his countrymen, and of the foreigners amongst whom he resides. Instead of 
being, as he ought to be, an independent public functionary, he necessarily gets 
entangled in the cabals and intrigues of those whose differences it is his province to 
conciliate. lie is tempted, also, to engage in smuggling adventures, contrary to his 
duty, and highly injurious to the character of his nation. And though he should be 
proof against temptations of this sort, he is, like all other individuals, subject to misfor- 
tune and bankruptcy ; and may, in this way, bring discredit and embarrassment on the 
government that appoints him. These reasons seem to be far more than sufficient to 
vindicate the policy of interdicting consuls from trading. But were it otherwise, it is 
enough to decide the question to state, that if they be made properly to perform the 
functions of their office, it will occupy every moment of their time. To the argument 
in favour of the existing system derived from economical considerations, we do not 
attach the smallest weight. To attempt to save a few thousand pounds by allowing 
an important class of public functionaries to engage in avocations inconsistent with 
their duty, and destructive of their utility, would be something the very reverse of 
economy. 

Cost of the Establish merit. Improvements made hi it. — We had occasion, in the former 
edition of this work, to complain of the cost and inadequacy of our consular establishment. 
But its expense has since been very much, and, in some instances perhaps, too much, 
reduced ; at the same time that measures have been taken for increasing the duties of 
the consuis, by making them furnish details as to the trade, manufactures, duties, 
prices, &c. of the districts in which their consulships are situated. Hitherto this im- 
portant department of what ought to be the peculiar Huty of a consul has been most 
strangely neglected ; but if it be properly attended to, it will occupy a large portion of 
the consul’s time, and will be a field for the display of superior talents. Some of the 
answers made by the consuls to the Circular Queries prepared for the former edition of 
this work were drawn up with great care and intelligence, and reflected much credit on 
their authors. There were a good many certainly of a very inferior description; but this 
is not to be wondered at — it being hardly possible for those who have not given a good 
deal of their time to such subjects, to make a proper reply to queries relating to them. 
And if the system is to be perfected to the degree of which it is susceptible, the salaries 
allowed to the consuls ought to be such as to afford a sufficient remuneration for the 
services of gentlemen of character, familiar with the principles of public law, commerce, 
and statistics ; and such only ought to be nominated to consular situations. We subjoin 
that part of the General Instructions for the Consuls that has reference to statistical 
inquiries. 

The consul will forward to the secretary of state, in duplicate, so soon as the information he can 
collect will enable him so to do, but at any rate within a period of 6 months from the date of his arrival 
at his residence, a general Report on the trade of the place and district, specifying the commodities, as 
well of the export as import trade, and the countries which supply the latter, together with the increase 
or decline in late years, and the probable Increase or decline to be expected, and the causes in both cases. 
He will state the general regulations with respect to trade at the place where he is resident, and their 
effects. He will give the average market prices within the year of the several articles of export and 
import ; he will particularise what articles, if any, are absolutely prohibited to be imported into the 
country wherein he resides ; what articles are prohibited to be imported from any other places 
than from the place of their growth or production ; whether there be any privileges of importation, 
and, what those privileges are, in favour of ships that are of the built of, or belonging to, the country 
wherein to resides ; whether there be any difference in the duty on goods when imported into that 
country m a foreign ship, and if so, whether it be general, or applicable only to particular articles ; 
what are the rates of duty payable on goods imported into the said country ; whether there be any 
tonnage duty or other port dues, and what, payable on shipping entering at, or clearing from, the ports 
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of that country ; whether there be any (and, if bo, what) ports in that country wherein goods may be 
warehoused on importation, and afterwards exported with or without payment of any duties, and 
under what regulations.’* ^ 

He is also to transmit an annual statement of the trade with the principal ports of his 
consulships ; and quarterly returns of the prices of corn, &c. Mr. Macgrcgor’s Tariffs 
have been mostly compiled from these returns. 

The following are the provisions of the act 6 Geo. 4. c. 87. with respect to. the salaries 
and charges of consuls : — 

Salaries to Consuls “Whereas the provision which hath hitherto been made for the maintenance 

and support of the consuls general and consuls appointed by his Majesty to reside within the dominions 
of sovereigns and foreign states in amity with his Majesty, is inadequate to the maintenance and support 
of such consuls -general and consuls, and it is expedient to make further and due provisions for that 
purpose:’’ it is therefore enacted, that it shall4>e lawful for his Majesty, by any orders to be issued by the 
advice of his privy council, to grant to all or any of the consuls general or consuls appointed by his 
Majesty to reside within any of the dominions of any sovereign or foreign Btate or power in amity with 
his Majesty, such reasonable salaries as to his Majesty shall seem meet, and by such advice from time to 
time to alter, increase, or diminish any such salaries or salary as occasion may require (6 Geo. 4. c.87. 

Terms on which Salaries shall be granted . Leave of Absence Such salaries shall be issued and paid 

to such consuls general and consuls without fee or deduction ; provided that all such salaries be granted 
during his Majesty’s pleasure, and not otherwise, and be held and enjoyed by such consuls general and 
consuls so long only as they shall be actually resident at the places at which they may be so appointed to 
reside, and discharging the duties of such their offices : provided nevertheless, that in case his Majesty 
shall, by any order to be for that purpose issued through one of his principal secretaries of state, grant to 
any suen consul general or consul leave of absence from the place to which he may be so appointed, such 
consul general or consul shall be entitled to receive the whol<f, or such part as to his Majesty shall seem 
meet, of the salary accruing during such period of absence. — § 2. 

Salaries in lieu qf Fees formerly paid . Consuls not to take other than the Fees hereinafter mentioned. — 
The salaries so to be granted shall be taken by the consuls general and consuls as a compensation for all 
salaries heretofore granted, and all fees of office and gratuities heretofore taken by them from the masters 
or commanders of British vessels, or from any other person, for any duties or services by such consuls 
general or consuls done or performed for any such persons ; and no such consuls general or consuls shall, 
from the 1st of January, 18*26, be entitled, on account of any thing by him done in the execution of such 
his office, or for any service by him rendered to any masters or commanders of British vessels, or to any 
other person in the execution of such his office, to ask or take any fees, recompence, gratuity, com- 
pensation, or reward, or any sum of money, save as hereinafter is excepted. — §3. 

Certain Fees still allowed to be taken . — It shall be lawful for all consuls general and consuls appointed 
by his Maiesty, and resident within the dominions of any sovereign, or any foreign state or power in 
amity with his Majesty, to accept the several fees particularly mentioned in the tables to this present 
act annexed, marked with the letters A and B, for the several things and official acts and deeds par- 
ticularly mentioned in the said schedules ; and it shall be lawful for his Majesty, by any orders to be by 
him made, by the advice of his privy council, from time to time, ns occasion may require, to diminish, 
or Wholly to abolish, all or any of the fees aforesaid, and to establish and authorise the payment of 
any greater or smaller or new or additional fees for the several things mentioned in the said schedules, 
or for any other thing to be by any such consul general or consul done in the execution of such his 
office % 4. 

Penalty on Consuls demanding more Fees than specified in the Schedule . — In case any consul general 
or consul appointed by his Majesty as afon said shall, by himself or deputy, or by any person authorised 
thereto in his behalf, ask or accept, for any thing l>y him done in the execution of such nis office, or for any 
service or duty by him rendered or performed In such his office, for any person whomsoever, any other or 
greater fee or remuneration than is specified in the schedule, or than shall be sanctioned and specified in 
or by any such order in council, the person so offending shall forfeit and become liable to pay to his 
Majesty any sum of sterling British money, not exceeding the amount of the salary of such person for 
I year, nor less than the. 12th part o^such annual salary, at the discretion of the court in which such 
penalty may be recovered ; and shal^morcover upon a second conviction for any such offence forfeit 
such his office, and for ever after become incapable of serving his Majesty in the same or the like ca- 
pacity ^5. 

Table of Fees to be exhibited at Custom-houses. — • A printed copy of the tables of fees allowed by this act, 
or which may be sanctioned or allowed by any order to be made in pursuance of this act by his Majesty 
In council, shall be exhibited in a conspicuous manner, for the inspection of all persons, in the Custom- 
house in the port of London, and in all other Custom-houses in the several ports and harbours of the 
U. Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ; and printed copies thereof shall, by the collector or other 
chief officer of customs in all such ports and harbours, be delivered gratuitously, and without fee or re- 
ward, to every master'of Any vessel clearing out of any such port or harbour, and demanding a copy 
thereof. — t 6. 

Table qf Fees to be exhibited at Consuls y Offices. — A copy of the schedule or table of fees to this pre- 
sent act annexed, or which may be established and authorised by any such order in council, shall be 
hung up and exhibited in a conspicuous place in the public offices of all consuls general or consuls 
appointed by his Majesty, in the foreign places to which they may be so appointed, for the inspection 
of all persons interested therein ; and any consul general or consul omitting or neglecting to exhibit 
any such copy of the schedules in such his public office, or refusing to permit the same to bo in- 
spected by any person interested therein, shall for every such offence forfeit and pay a sum of British 
sterling money not exceeding one half the amount of the salary of such person for 1 year, nor less 
than the 12th part of such annual salary, at the discretion of the court in which such penalty may bo re- 
covered. ^ 7. 

Superannuation “ And whereas it is expedient that his Majesty should be enabled to grant to the 

said consuls general and consuls, appointed as aforesaid, allowances in the nature of superannuation or 
reward for meritorious public services ; ’’ it is further enacted, that all the regulations contained in 
60 Geo. 3. c. 117., 3 Geo. 4. c. 113., 6 Geo. 4 c. 104., respecting superannuation allowances, are hereby 
extended to the said consuls general and consuls, so far as such regulations can be applied to the cases 
of such several persons respectively, as fully to all Intents and purposes as if the same were repeated and 
re-enacted in this present act. — ^8. 

Allowances during War. — If it shall at any time happen that by reason of any war which may hereafter 
arise between his Majesty and any sovereign, or foreign state or power, within the dominions of whom 
any such consul general or consul shall be appointed to reside, he shall be prevented from residing, and 
shall in fact cease to reside, at the place to which he may be so appointed, it shall be lawful for his 
Majesty, by any order to be issued by the advice of his privy council, to grant to any such coqjpl general 
or consul, who may have served his Majesty in that capacity for any period not less than J^ears, nor 
more than 10 years next preceding the commencement of any such war, a special allowance not exceed- 
ing the proportion of their respective salaries to which such consuls general and consuls would be entitled 
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under the provisions of the said act of 3 Geo. 4., in case the period of their respective service had exceeded 
10 years and had not exceeded 15 years: provided that in case any such consul general am consul shall 
have served in such his office for the space of 10 years and more, it shall be lawful for his Majesty, by any 
such order in council as aforesaid, to grant to him such a proportion of his salary, which, by the said act 
is authorised to be granted, as a superannuation allowance, according to the several periods of service 
exceeding 10 years, in the said act. — $ 9. 

Commence merit . — This act shall take effect from the 1st of January, 182G, except where any other 
commencement is particularly directed. — § 22. 


Tables.of Feet i allowed to he taken hi/ Consuls General and Con- 
sult, hu the //receding Act of G Geo. 4. c. 87. 

Taltle A. — Certificate of due landing of good* ex- 
ported from the United Kingdom - - - 2 dollars. 

Signature of fillip's manifest - - - - -2 do. 

Certificate of origin, ■when required - - * 2 do. 

Bill of health, when required - - - - 2 do. 

Signature of muster-roll, when required - - 2 do. 

Attestation of a signature, when required - - 1 do. 

Administering an oath, when required. - - - 4 do. 

Seal of office, and signature of anv other document 

not specified herein, when required - - - 1 do. 

Table B. — Bottomry or arbitration bond - - 2 do. 

Noting a protest - -- -- - -1 do. 

Order of survey - - - - - - -2 do. 

Extending a protest or survey • - - - 1 do. • 


Registrations -----..-1 dollar. 

Visa of passport - - - - . - -4 do. 

Valuation of goods ------ - lpercent. 

Attending sales, K per cent, where there has been a charge 
for valuing ; otherwise,' 1 per cent. 

Attendance out of consular office at a shipwreck, 5 dollars 
jar diem for his jtersonal expenses, over and above his 
travelling expenses. 

Ditto on opening a will - - - - - >5 dollars. 

Management or property of British subjects dying 

intestate -------- 24 per cent. 

The dollars mentioned in the preceding tables are in all 
cases to be paid by the delivery of dollars, each of which is to 
be of the value of 4#. fid. sterling, and no more, according to 
the rate of exchange prevailing at the place where such pay- 
ment is made. 


CONTRABAND, in commerce, a commodity prohibited to be exported or imported, 
bought or sold. 

Contraband is also a term applied to designate that class of commodities which 
neutrals are not allowed to carry during war to a belligerent power. 

It is a recognised general principle of the law of nations, that ships may sail to and 
trade with all kingdoms, countries, and states in peace with the princes or authorities 
whose flags they bear ; and that they are not to be molested by the ships of any other 
power at war with the country with which they are trading, unless they engage in the 
conveyance of contraband goods. But great difficulty has arisA in deciding as to the 
goods comprised under this term. The reason of the limitation suggests, however, the 
species of articles to which it principally applies. It is indispensable that those who 
profess to act upon a principle of neutrality, should carefully abstain from doing .any 
thing that may discover a bias in favour of either party. But a nation who should furnish 
one of the belligerents with supplies of warlike stores, or with supplies of any article, 
without which that belligerent might not be able to carry on the contest, would obviously 
forfeit her neutral character ; and the other belligerent would be warranted in preventing 
such succours from being sent, and confiscating them as lawful prize. All the best writers 
on international law admit this principle ; which, besides being enforced during every 
contest, has been sanctioned by repeated treaties. In order to obviate all disputes as to 
what commodities should be deemed contraband, they have sometimes been specified 
in treaties or conventions. — (See the references in I.amprcdi del Commercio de' JPopoli 
Neutralijj, 9.) But this classification is not always respected during hostilities; 
and it is sufficiently evident that an article which might not be contraband at one time, 
or under certain circumstances, may become contraband at another time, or under difi. 
ferent circumstances. It is admitted on all hands, even by M. Hubner, the great 
advocate for the freedom of neutral commerce — (De la Saisie des Butimens N cut res, 
tom. i. p. 193. ) — that every thing that may be made directly available for hostile purposes 
is contraband, as arms, ammunition, horses, timber for ship-building, and all sorts of 
naval stores. The greatest difficulty has occurred in deciding as to provisions, which 
are sometimes held to be contraband, and sometimes not. Lord Stowell has shown that 
the character of the port to which the provisions are destined, is the principal circumstance 
to be attended to in deciding whether they are to be looked upon as contraband. A 
cargo of provisions intended for an enemy’s port, in which it was known that a warlike 
armament was in preparation, would be liable to arrest and confiscation ; while, if the 
same cargo were intended for a port where none but merchantmen were fitted out, the 
most that could be done would be to detain it, paying the neutral the same price for it 
he would have got from the enemy. 

By the ancient law of Europe, a ship conveying any contraband article was liable to 
confiscation as well as the article. But in the modern practice of the courts of ad- 
miralty of this and other countries, a milder rule has been adopted, and the carriage of 
contraband articles is attended only with the loss of freight and expenses, unless when 
the ship belongs to the owner of the contraband cargo, or when the simple misconduct 
of conveying such a cargo has been connected with other malignant and aggravating 
circumstances. Of these a false destination and false papers are justly held to be the 
worst. — (5 Rob. Adm. Rep. 275.) 

The right of visitation and search is a right inherent in all belligerents ; for it would 
be absurd to allege that they had a right to prevent the conveyance of contraband goods 
to an enemy, and to deny them the use of the only means by which they can give effect 
to such $ight. — ( Vattel , book iii. c. 7. § 114.) The object of the search is twofold : 
first , to ascertain whether the ship is neutral or an enemy, for the circumstance of its 
hoisting a neutral flag affords no security that it is really such ; and, secondly , to asdfttain 
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whether it has contraband articles, or enemies* property, on board. All neutral ships 
that woulciMhavigate securely during war must, consequently, be provided with passports 
from their government, and with all the papers or documents necessary to prove the pro- 
perty of the ship and cargo — (see Ship’s Papers) ; and they must carefully avoid taking 
any contraband articles or belligerent property on board. And hence, as Lampredi has 
observed, a merchant ship which seeks to avoid a search by crowding sail, or by open 
force, may justly be captured and subjected to confiscation. — (§ 12.) 

It has indeed, been often contended that free ships make free goods (qu+le pavilion 
couvre la marchandisey, and that a belligerent is not warranted in seizing the property 
of an enemy in a neutral ship, unless it be contraband. The discussion of this important 
question would lead us into details which do not properly come within the scopeofthis 
work. We may, however, shortly observe, that no such privilege could be conceded to 
neutrals, without taking from belligerents the right, inseparable from a state of war, of 
seiz. .g an enemy’s property if found in places where hostilities may be lawfully carried 
on, as on the high seas. In fact, were the principle in question admitted, the commerce 
of a btdligerent power with its colonies, or other countries beyond sea, might be pro- 
secutcwin neutral ships with as much security during war as in peace; so that neutrals 
would, in this way, be authorised to render a belligerent more important assistance than, 
perhaps they could have done had they supplied him with troops and ammunition 1 But 
it is surely unnecessary to say, that to act in this way is a proceeding altogether at 
variance with the idea of neutrality. Neutrals are bound to conduct themselves in the 
a r ; rit of impartiality ; and must not afford such aid or assistance to one party, as may 
tne better enable him to make head against the other. It is their duty “ non interponere 
se bcUo % non hoste imminente hostem eripere .** And yet it is manifest that the lending of 
neutral bottoms to carrpon a belligerent’s trade is in direct contradiction to this rule. 
The ships or cruisers of a particular power may have swept those of its enemy from the 
sea, and reduced him to a state of great difficulty, by putting a stop to his commerce 
with foreigners, or with his own colonies ; but of what consequence would this be, if 
neutrals might step in to rescue him from such difficulties, by carrying on that inter- 
course for him which he can no longer carry on for himself? It is natural enough that 
such a privilege should be coveted by neutrals : but. however advantageous to them, it 
is wholly subversive of the universally admitted rights of belligerent powers, as well as 
of the principles of neutrality ; and cannot, therefore, be truly said to be bottomed on 
any sound principle. 

In the war of 1756, the rule was laid down by Great Britain, that neutrals are not to 
be allowed to carry on a trade during war, that they were excluded from during peace ; 
so that, supposing a nation at war with Great Britain had, while at peace, prohibited 
foreigners from engaging in her colonial or coasting trade, we should not have permitted 
neutrals to engage in it during war. This rule has been much complained of ; but the 
principle on which it is founded seems a sound one, and it may in most cases be safely 
adopted. The claims of neutrals cannot surely l>e carried further than that they should 
be allowed to carry on their trade during war, as they had been accustomed to carry it on 
during peace, except with places under blockade ; but it is quite a different thing when 
they claim to be allowed to employ themselves, during war, in a trade in which they had 
not previously any right to engage. To grant them this, would not be to preserve to 
them their former rights, but to give them new ones which may be fairly withheld. 
Supposing, however, that either of the belligerent powers has force sufficient to prevent 
any intercourse between the other and its colonies , or any intercourse between different 
jports of the other, she might, in the exercise of the legitimate rights of a belligerent, ex- 
clude neutrals from such trade, even though it had formerly been open to them ; be- 
cause otherwise she would be deprived of the advantage of her superior force ; and the 
neutrals would, in fact, when employed in this way, be acting as the most efficient allies 
of her enemy. 

For a full discussion of this important and difficult question, and of the various dis- 
tinctions to which it gives rise, see the work of Hubner ( De la Saisie des Bdtimen s 
Ne utres, 2 tomes, 12mo. 1757), in which the different arguments in favour of the 
principle that “ the flag covers the cargo,’! are stated with great perspicuity and talent. 
The opposite principle has been advocated by Lampredi, in his very able treatise Del 
Commercio de * PopoH Neutrali , § 10. ; by Lord Liverpool, in his Discourse on the Con - 
duct of Great Britain in respect to Neutrals, written in 1757 ; and, above all, by Lord 
StowelL, in his justly celebrated decisions in the Admiralty Court. Martens inclines to 
Hubner’s opinion. — ( See Precis du Droit des Gens , liv. 8. c. 7. ) 

CONVOY, in navigation, the term applied to designate a ship or ships of war, ap- 
pointed by government, or by the commander in chief on a particular station, to escort 
or protect the merchant ships proceeding to certain ports. Convoys are mostly appointed 
during war ; but they are sometimes, also, appointed during peace, for the security of 
shipAav lgating seas infested with pirates. 
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Individuals have not always been left to themselves to judge as to the expediency of 
sailing- with or without convoy. The governments of most maritime states have thought 
proper, when they were engaged in hostilities, to oblige their subjects to place themselves 
under an escort of this sort, that the enemy might not be enriched by their capture. 
Acts to this effect were passed in this country during the American war and the late 
French war. The last of these acts (43 Geo. 3. c. 57.) enacted, that it should not be 
lawful for any ship belonging to any of his Majesty’s subjects (except as therein pro- 
vided) to (^part from any port or place whatever, unless under such convoy as should 
be appointed for that purpose. The master was required to use his utmost endeavours 
to continue with the convoy during the whole voyage, or such part thereof as it should 
be directed to accompany his ship ; and not to separate therefrom without leave of the 
commander, under very heavy pecuniary penalties. And in case of any ship departing 
without convoy contrary to the act, or wilfully separating therefrom, all insurances 
on the ship, cargo, or freight, belonging to the master, or to any other person directing 
or privy to such departure or separation, were rendered null and void. The customs 
officers were directed not to allow any ship that ought to sail with convoy to clear out 
from any place in the U. Kingdom for foreign parts, without requiring Ami the 
master, bond with one surety, with condition that the ship should not depart without 
convoy, nor afterwards desert or wilfully separate from iL The regulations of this act 
did not extend to ships not requiring to be registered, no^to those licensed to sail with- 
out convoy, nor to those engaged in the coasting trade, nor to those belonging to the 
Fast India Company, &c. 

It is very common, during periods of war, to make sailing or departing with convoy 
a condition in policies of insurance. This, like other warranties in a policy, must be 
strictly performed. And if a ship warranted to sail with convoy, sail without it, the 
policy becomes void, whether this be imputable to any negligence on the part of the 
insured, or the refusal of government to appoint a convoy. 

There are live things essential to sailing with convoy : viz. first, it must be with a 
regular convoy under an officer appointed by government ; secondly , it must be from 
the place of rendezvous appointed by government ; thirdly , it must be a convoy for the 
voyage ; fourthly , the master of the ship must have sailing instructions from the com- 
manding officer of the convoy ; and fifthly , the ship must depart and continue with the 
convoy till the end of the voyage, uidess separated by necessity. 

With respect to the third of these conditions we may observe, that a warranty to sail 
with convoy generally means a convoy for the voyage and it is not necessary to add the 
words “ for the voyage ” to make it so. Neither will the adding of these words in some 
instances, make the omission of them, in any case, the ground of a different construction. 
A warranty to sail with convoy does not, however, uniformly mean a convoy that is to 
accompany the ship insured the entire way from the port of departure to her port of 
destination ; but such convoy as government may think fit to appoint as a sufficient 
protection for ships going the voyage insured, whether it be for the whole or only a part 
of the voyage. 

Sailing instructions, referred to in the fourth condition, are written or printed direc- 
tions delivered by the commanding officer of the convoy to the several masters of the 
ships under his care, that they may understand and answer signals, and know the place 
of rendezvous appointed for the fleet in case of dispersion by storm, or by an enemy, &c. 
These sailing instructions are so very indispensable, that no vessel can have the full pro- 
tection and benefit of convoy without them : hence, when, through the negligence of 
the master, they are not obtained, the ship is not said to have sailed with convoy ; and 
a warranty in a policy of insurance to that effect is held not to be complied with. If, 
however, the master do all in his power to obtain sailing instructions, but is prevented 
from obtaining them by any insuperable obstacle, as the badness of the weather ; or 
if they be refused by the commander of the convoy ; the warranty in the policy is held 
to be complied with. 

For further information as to convoy, see Abbot on the Law of Shipping , part iii. 
c. 3. ; Marshall on Insurance , book i. c. 9. § 5., and the Act 43 Geo, 3. c. 57, 8cc. 

COPAIVA. See Balsam. 

COPAL, improperly called gum copal, is a valuable and singular kind of resin, that 
naturally exudes from different large trees, and is imported partly from America, and 
partly from the East Indies. The best copal is hard and brittle, in rounded lumps of a 
moderate size, easily reducible to a fine powder, of a light lembn yellow colour, beauti- 
fully transparent, but often, like amber, containing parts of insects and other small 
extraneous bodies in its substance. Its specific gravity varies from 1*045 to 1*139. It 
has neither the solubility in water common to gums, nor the solubility in alcohol common 
to resins, at least in any considerable degree. It may be dissolved by digestion in drying 
linseed oil, and other volatile menstrua. This solution forms a beautiful transparent 
varnish, which, when, properly applied, and slowly dried, is very hard and very durable. 
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gb*pal varnish was first discovered in France, and was long known by the name of emits 
ilflik It is applied to snuff-boxes, ^ea- boards, and other utensils. It preserves and * 
givh lvfitfe to paintings ; and contributes to restore the decayed colours of old pictures, 
by fiHlhg up cracks aad rendering the surface capable of reflecting light more uniformly. 
Copal is liable to be dHMnded with gum animS, when the latter is very clear and good. 
Btrt itfe of importance m fisting* ish between them, as the aninle, though valuable as a 
var/psbfts much less so than thfe finest copal ; the varnish with the former being darker 
'i^Joured, and not so hard. Besides the external appearance of each, which i^pretty dis* 
ptnfe? to a practised eye, the solubility in alcohoTTurnishes a useful test, — the &nim6 
'being readily soluble in this flyid^vliile the copal is hardly affected by it ; copal is also 
brittle between the teeth, whereas anim6 softens in the mouth. — ( Rees's Cyclopaedia ; 
UYe's Dictionary , jff. ) 

The imports of gum antroS and copal are not distinguished in the custom-house accounts The entries 
of both for home consumption amounted, ha 1842, to about 983 cw ts. The duty was. In the same year, re- 
duced from 6s. to Is. a cart. Copal fetches in the London market from 3 1. to 3/. 10#. a cwt. 

OOEENHAGEN, the capital of Denmark, on the E. coast of the island of Zealand, 
m the enannel of the Baltic called the Sound ; lat. 55° 41' 4" N., Ion. 12° 35 ; 46 ft E. 
Population, in 1834, 119,292. It is a well-built, handsome city. In going into 
Copenhagen, the course is betoreen the buoy on the Stubben Bank to the left, and the 
buoy on the Middle- groundd^md those in advance of the three Crown batteries on 
the right, W. S W. by compass. From the three crowns to the roads the course is 
S. S. W. The water in the channel is from 6 to 4 fathoms deep ; but it is narrow, and 
the navigation rather difficult. Hie re is no obligation to take a pilot on board ; but if 
vessel wish for one, she may heave to abreast of the battery, when he will come to her. 
Vessels not intending to come into harbour bring lip in the roads, at from \ to J mile 
from shore, in about 4 fathoms, the town bearing S. S. W. In the harbour, within the 
boom, the water is from T 7 to 18 feet deep. Vessels in harbour load and unload along- 
side the quay. The anchorage in the roads is good and safe. 


Mrtmstf. — Account* m kept In nxdollars of 6 marcs, or 06 
skillings , the rixdotlor berajr formerly worth about It Id 
Sterling. But in 1813, a new monetary iVstem w*» a»lopti*d, 
KcortUoK to rrMch the new or Rt^tbank dollar Is worth “it , 

being half Che value of the old specie doilak, and f of the old 
currant dollar But the money generally In commercial 
transactions Is hank money, which is com m only at a heavy 
‘ ex, rvaner, estimated by the P" 


The 1 1 on id measures are, 1 an ken as 1 ahm or ohm ; )| ahm 
— 1 hogshead , V hogsheads =s I pipe ; * pipes =a t quarter. 
'1 he anker =s 10 (very nearly) English wine gallons. A fuisr 
uf wine as ‘JV) (-K» : and Hit) pots = wbre-aallona. 

1 he dry rne«>um are, * vicrtels =s t sehdfel , 8 scheAds =* 
] toende or Ion , IV tons as 1 last ss 47 1 Winchester bushels. 
The last of oil, butter, herrings, and other oily substance* 
should wtlgh 2^4 lbs nett. 

The measure of length is the Rhineland fbot = tli inches 
very nearly. 1 he Danish eil = 2 fhet l 100 eil* s s 68| English 
yard*. 


. The par of exihanee, estimated by the Kipiunk 

dollar, would be 8 dotlars 7 6 skillings per pound sterling. 

Weights ami Measures — The cununmitl weights are, 16 
p oun ds = 1 lispound , VO Q. pound 3 1 shinpound , 100 lbs. — 

1 KH lbs. avolrdupats s 1 34 tbs. Troy a 101 lbs at Amsterdam 
—103 *f Hamburg. 

Trade of Copenhagen. — This is not very considerable, and has latterly declined. 
Timber, pitch and tar are chiefly imported from Sweden and Norway; flax, hemp, masts, 
sail-cloth, and cordage, from 'Russia ; West India produce, from the Danish and foreign 
West Ipdia islands ; tobacco, from America; wines and brandy, from France: coal, 
1 earthenware, iron and steel, and salt, are the principal articles of direct importation from 
England. Of coal, we sent to Denmark (principally to Copenhagen), m 1840, 126,779 
tons, and of salt,i£84;460 bushels. Owing to the erroneous policy of the Danish govern- 
ment, which attempting, at a great public loq, to raise and bolster up manufactures, 
the direct importAf woollens and cottons are inconsiderable. These articles are not, 
however, absolutely prohibited. Down to 1841 they were admitted oottbondition of 
their being stamped and put up to auction by the custom-house, which, fitter retaining 
SO per cent, of the gross produce of the sale, paid over the surplus to the importer. In 
tb#abo*e year, however, the duty, in imitation of the German plan, was ordered to be 
asaesaeds^partiy according to the description of the goods, and partly according to their 
weight ; so that the existing duty varies on cotton goods, from 3 L 15#, 4o£2l» IQ#, pet 
100 lbs. Danish^ equal rojl 0 lbs. English); and on woollens, from'£t. 16#. 3d. to 
14/. 1#. 3d. per 10Q lbs. Danish. But, though advantageous in sotng respe cts , this 
ebangp will be mischievous in others ; for, while it has facilitated the coQeotion of the 
duties, ptffi reduced those on the finer descriptions, it has added materimiy to those on 
^ the' cehi^fitfend mosr essential fabrics* Hence we need not be surprised that there is 
^ an* extehsfVe illicit importation of these articles by the Elbe and Holstein frontier. 

* ^Pje vyorti coChint principally of the produce of the soil, as com, rape seed, butter 
jdfi^cheese, beefrand^brk, horses anAkattle, wool, hides and skins, bones, eora-brsjady, 
.'Ac* At an a^nag*£Fthe seven ys iy ending with 1839* the annual exports of eop& 
^pifcpemnark wgre^r^heat, 140,989unp. qrs. ; rye, 127,521 do. ; barley, | 

/4$*dd§e|», li5,986 do. Ih 1842 we imported from Denmark*89,683<$rS' wtotfi40fttKO47 
\ Udi Mrlea anfii38.046 da oats. ( fW.i*osv TawlI 'We snbioin an 
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Account of the Quantity and Value of the*principal Article*, the produce of Denmark and her Depend- 
encies. exported front that Kingdom ana the Duchies of Sleswick and Holstein, in 1836. 


. . Danish Weight* 

Articles. and Umiutmi Wdghtii and .Tnate 

auu.uiiEw.tun. Measures. Value. 


. I. Aoiucuj.tuH.M. 

Paonuca. 

Wheat 

Pfour - 
Rye ... 

Flour - 
Barley - 
Flour 
Groats - 
Malt - 
Oats - 
MeAl 
Groats - 
Buckwheat - 

Flour - \ 

Groats - / 

Pease ... 
Tare* - 
Henna - 
R»pc seed - 
Flax St other seeds 
Clover seed - 
Biscuit* of wheat - 2, 
Oil cakes 
Butter ... 
Cheese - 

Pork, salted 5 

smnkwl - -j 

Beef, salted - -2 

smoked - -i 

. Tallow 

C tndlus - 

Horses - - - 

Oxen 

Cows ... 
Calves -I 

Pirs - r- 
Sheep and Lsmbt 
Corn Brandy 
Hides : — Horse, I 
0 *, and cow 2, 

Skins : ' | 

Culf, sheep and 
tomb - - 1 

Honey - 
Wax - 
Quills, writing 


156,222 tonder 
6 1, OH — 

150,477 — 

G,334 — 

408,651 _ 

2,980 — 

20,105 — 

30,226 — 

176,547 — 

674 _ 

1,556 — 

26,868 — 
3,31 1 — 

64,607 — 

12,396 — 

45,20 i — 
194,373 — 

18,007 — 

318,880 lbs. 
,595,902 

66.660 barrels 
9.06,6 19 llw. 
,167,136 — 

803,088 — 

,508,06 1 — 

161,016 — 
178,016 — 

322,621 — 

7,566 head 
28,523 — 

5,009 — 

6,903 — 

13,028 _ 

15,212 — 

4,755 hhds. 


,453,903 — 

52,6V. — 

30.978 — 

14,579 — 


70,507 qrs. 
29,493 — 
72,730 — 
3,061 — 

197,505 — 
1,440 — 
11,167 — 
14,609 — 
85,2.34 — 
326 — 
702 — 
12,986 — 


31,231 — 

6,991 — 
21,847 — 
93,932 — 
8,703 — 
3.00,768 lbs. 
20,496 cwU 


£ Bone# - 
[ 150,704 p^ta toes I 

! 7i.«ote ir r , “!' 


1 II. Paonuca or 
run Fisukry. 
Herrin#* 

i Fish, salted or 
smoked 
Oysters - 

> III. Proopcs or 

THR C UieNIM. 

(a) Of Iceland, the 
| Faroe Island*, 
and Greenland. 

$ Eider down - 
5 Feathers for beds 
f l.ub fish 

> Kl.it fish 

I dl'alrui skins 
t Sheep and lamb | 
t I skins 
. j Reindeer skins 


| Worsted jackets - 
Stockings 
Mittens 
WhilelH.ne 
(b) Of Out Islands 
•if St. fiour and 
St. Thomas. 


22,-068 sh. lbs. 70,928 — 
5,979 — 18,797 — 

11 9,496 tonder 57,756 — 
10,708 fa thins. 


3,759 lbs. 
1,056 — 

663 sh. lbs. 
' 629 — 

IOO pieces 


Total - 1 1, 880^567) 


4,135 ib*. m 
1,161 — 7 

2,081 cwU. 
1,977 - 


0407 — 

0342 _ 1 

9,800 — I 

.302 sh. lb*. I 
j.VJti barrels j 
2,4 Osh. lbs. { 
3,180 piece* 1 
7,218 pairs I 


“ | j- 62,052 


14,324 — 
514 — 
301 — 


;The quantity exported not hav- 
ing tieen stated, tlie value has 
been taken of the i|iiaiitity et-l 
ported. in the preceding year : I 
— say - - - 


Wo havo no means of ascertaining the proportion shipped from Copenhagen, but it was very con- 
siderable. 

Shipping In 1810, there entered the port of Copenhagen 4.G30 ships of all sizes. There arrived 

during the same year 81) British ships of the burden of 16,408 ton*, chiefly coal laden. In the following 
yeai*, 1841, there arrived in the different Danish ports, 156 English ships of the burden of 27,000\ons. 

Including vessels under 10 tons, there belonged, in 1630, to 


Denmark 



Ship*. 

- 1,558 


Tonnage. 

- 65,433 

Sleswick 

_ 

- 

965 

. 

- 35,81 1 

Holstein 

- 

- 

- 1,331 

- 

- 30,167 

Total 

- 

- 

- 3,854 


137,411 


Colonial Trade.— In the West Indies, the DanoR possess the island of St. Croix, which, though small. 
Is fertile, and well cultivated. All the ports of Denmark may send vessels thither, and import sugar or 
other produce^ on payment of the duties. St. Croix produces about 25,000,000 lbs. sugar, and 1,400,000 
gallons rum. * 

But since 1833, when the restrictions on the colonial trade were abolished, the exports of sugar from* 
-St. Croix to Denmark have materially diminished, large quantities being now sent from the island to 
the U. States. The imports of colonial sugar may at present (1843) be estimated at about 8,500,000 
lbs., and those of rum at about 450,000 gallons. About two thirds of the trade with the West Indies is 
engrossed by Copenhagen, and the rest by Flensburg. About 6,500,000 lbs. foreign raw sugar are 1m- 
pbrtcd. It Is stated that government intends to reduce the duty on ra# sugar from 5 $. 11 d. aewt., its 
present (1843) amount, to 2s. 9d. a cwt. 

The trade to India and China, formerly a monopoly in the hands of a joint stock company, was opened 
to the public in 1^40. Several vessels' have since been fitted nut for the trade ; but it Is ddtabtftd, from the 
want of produce suitable for the Eastern markets, whether it can eves attain to any considerable im- 
portance. 

Port Chorees vary according as the vessel has come from this or the flarther side of Cape Finlsterre, 
or from the Indian seas ; as she is wholly, or only part loaded ; and as she clears out with goods that have 
been in trantitu, are for the most part free or duty, or has on board a cargo of native produce stib- 
Vect to duty. On a ship of 300 tons belonging to a privileged nation from this side Cape Fmisterre, un- 
loading and loading mixed cargoes in Copenhagen, the different public charges, including Sound dues, 
brokerage, Ac., wWild exceed GO/. ; and from the further side of Cape Finlsterre, the charges would be 
nearly 100/. When a ship is not fully loaded, lastage fhoney and light dues are only charged in pro- 
portion to the cargo bn board. Lastage money is not charged on ships outward bound, laden with transit 
goods, as tar, pitch, iron, Ac. But notwithstanding these deductions, it i^ obvious 'that port charges 
are very heavy, and there can be no doubt that they arp a material obstacle to Hie extension of trade. 

Commission on purchases is generally 2 per cent., and on sales, 3 per. cent., including 1 per cent, del 
credere. , ' 

Citizenship . — To enable a foreigner to trade as a merchant in Depmark,«ftie must become a burgher, 
which obits about 100/., and it ttill require about 60/. more to free him from the obligation of serving in 
the militia. The obstacles in the way of fc foreigner establishing himself in Denmark as » manufacturer, 
are much greater, on account of the exclusive privileges enjoyed by the guilds or corporations Into Which 
the principal crafts or trades are divided. - • v . * * v 

Credit. — - Goods imported into Copenhagen are commonly, cold on credit* 3 'months is the term 
generally allowod on most sorts of goods, and in a few instances 6 month*. The discount (hr ready 
money Is 4 per cent. Bankruptcy Is of rare occurrence* 
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Insurance. — Marine insurance is effected, on liberal term*, by a company established In 1746. A good 
many risk* are, however, insured at Amsterdam and Hamburg. 

Careening, Ships’ Stores, $e Copenhagen has good buildiug-yards, and t* in all respect* an eligible 

place for the repair of ships, and for supplying them with provision*. 

Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles of Foreign and Colonial Produce imported Into the 
United Kingdom from Denmark in 1*40 and 1*41 ; and or the Quantities dtul Value* of the principal 
Articles of British and Irish Produce exported to the same in 1H39 and 1640. 


Principal Article* of Export. 


i te jVal«J & Value*. 


in-** and bean* — 
wheat -meal Ac 
flour - - 

Seniv clover - — 

At l»n- 

w-,il - - bu sh 

rt|<« - - — 

tan-» - - — 

Wool, jhtrp^ - lbs 


, 14 . (WQ. 16 , 196 ; , 4 '«v*l*, culm, »n«l cinder* 

. i 1 30.35 1 H.Vi.fVt 1 , l otion innnufj.'. ciiUtmI by yd. 
2 * 2.037 81.946 twist aud varn 

78.919 25 . 08 . 8 ![ Karthrawtrc o( til mitu 
46,207 j Hardware and cutlery 

! Iron and strvl, » rought and un» 
10.951 R.RIO I Machinery aixl mill-work - 
3,751 2,650 j 1 Sait - 

I Tii» and iwwtt-r wim and tin |>ltln 
13,692 17 , 331 ., -All other articles 

405,x*i2»34.V ,c »k! 

. 56 , 902 1 3i,.>»*| 

605 , 3*1 | 77 *,X.V»il T»>tal 


- imu ; 129.005 xm.ira.) lw.woi 33,604 

- yds. : 1 43,8 "»ri , 3 , 41 * 1 : H*l . 63 * 2 , 1*3 

- Il«s. i 13,330 i lot ,7 IHi 4 , 0 X 1 

puses 1 , 366,218 14 , 1 X 1 . 1 , 146,37 1 1 14 , 183 ! 

•i'wl». 53 S 2,61 H ! 933 2,981 
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Tares. — Statement of the Tares allowed by the Custom-house at Copenhagen, on the principal Articles 

of Importation. 


Description of Packages. 
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General Remarks — On the whole, the commerce of Denmark may bo pronounced to he in a stationary 
state ; a consequence partly of the peculiar lirru instance* under whleh the country is placed, and partly 
of the policy of government. The latter ha* long treen exerting itself to bolster up a manufacturing 
interest, by laying oppressive duties on most species of manufactured articles. Even under the most 
favourable circumstances, such conduct, though it may benefit a few' individuals, i* sure to be productive 
of great national loss. But in the case of Denmark, the circumstances are such a* to render the re- 
strictive system peculiarly injurious. All, or nearly all, the branches of industry carried on in the king- 
dom are subject to the government of guilds or corporations ; no person can engage in any line of 
business until he has been authorised by its peculiar guild; and as the sanction of this t>ody is rarely ob- 
tained without a considerable sarrfflee, the real effect of the system is to fetter competition and improve- 
ment, and to perpetuate monopoly and routine. Even the Danish writers" acknowledge that such i* the 
Influence of the present regulations. “ S' os ouvriers," say they, 44 s*mt chers, travaillcnt lentement, et’ 
sour ml mat et sans go (it ; leur education est negligie. On ne leg forme point d penscr , et fapprent *f suit 
macAtnalemeni ce qu*il rail faire au rnaitre." — ( Catteau , Tableau ties Etats Danois , tome il. p. 2f»0.) 
But, however favourably situated in other respects, it would Ik? Idle to expect that a country without 
waterfalls, and without coal, should be able to manufacture cottons, woollens, Ac. at so cheap a rate as 
they may be imported from others enjoying greater natural facilities for their production. Happily, 
however, the staple business of Denmark, her agriculture and rural economy, has been most materially * 
improved of late years; and, as already seen, her exports of raw produce are now of great value and 
importance. 

The trade of the country suffers from the too great magnitude of the port dues and of the transit 
duties; and the Sound duties, being charged on native as well as foreign ships, operate as vi Inland 
duty on trade. Considerable improvements have, however, been effected In the commercial legislation 
of the country during the last dozen years, by the opening of the trade to the East and West Indies, and 
the abolition and reduction of other regulations and duties ; and it may be fairly presumed that the 
benefits resulting from these measures will pare the way for the introduction of 0hers of a similar 
character. 

In compiling this article, we hare consulted Oddy's European Commerce, pp. 330—369. ; Dictionnaire 
dv Commerce ( Ency. Mtthodique , tome ii. yp. .1-10.) ; Catteau , Tableau aes Elat s Danois , tome II. 
pp. 292 — 371. ; the raluable Reports of Mr. M* Gregor, consul at KUinore, Ac. 


COPPER (Gcr. Kupfer ; Du. Koper ; Da. Kobber ; Sw. Kopper ; Fr. Cuivre / 
It. liame / Sp. Colnre ; Port. C nitre ; Huh. Mjed , Krasnoi mjed / Pol. Miedzj Lat. 
Cuprum : Arab. Nehass\ Sana. Tamra ), a well-known metal, so called from its "naving 
been first discovered, or at least wrought to any extent, in the inland of Cyprus. It is 
of a fine red colour, and has a great deal of brilliancy. Its tast£ is styptic and nauseous ; 
and the bands, when rubbed for some time on it, acquire a peculiar and disagreeable 
I* , a HaimW than silver ; its specific gravity varies according to its state, being* 
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when quite pure, near 9*000. Its malleability is great ; it may be hammered out into 
leaves so thin as to be blown about by the slightest breeze. Its ductility is also consider- 
able. Its tenacity is so great, that a copper wire 0 ’078 of an inch in diameter is capable 
of supporting 302*26 lbs. avoirdupois without breaking. Its liability to oxidation from 
exposure to air or damp is its greatest defect. The rust with which it is then covered 
is known by the name of verdigris, and is one of the most active poisons. — ( Thomson's 
Chemistry . ) 

If we except gold and silver, copper seems to have been more early known than any 
other metal. In the first ages of the world, before the method of working iron w;is 
discovered, copper was the principal ingredient in all domestic utensils and instruments 
of war. Even now it is applied to so many purposes, as to rank next, in point of uti||ty, 
to iron. 

Alloys of Copper are numerous and of great value. Those of tin are of most importance. Tin added 
to copper makes it more fusible, less liable to rust, or to bo corroded by the air and other common sub- 
stances, harder, denser, and more sonorous. In these respects the alloy has a real advantage over un- 
mixod copper : but this is in manj* cases more than counterbalanced by the great brittleness which even 
a moderate portion of tin imparts ; and which is a singular circumstance, considering that both metals 
are separately very malleable. 

Copper alloyed with from 1 to 5 per cent, of tin is rendered harder than before ; its colour is yellow, 
with a cast of red, and its fracture granular : it has considerable malleability. This appears to have been 
the usual composition of many of the ancient edged tools and weapons, before the method of working 
Iron was brought to perfection. The of the Greeks, and, perhaps the ces of the Homans, was 

nothing else. Even their copper coins contain a mixture of tin. The ancients did not, in fact, possess 
(as lias been often contended) any peculiar process for hardening copper, except by adding to it a small 
quantity of tin. An alloy in which the tin is from 0-1 to ^ of the whole is hard, brittle, but still a little 
malleable, close grained, and yellowish white. When the tin is as much as & of the mass, it is entirely 
brittle ; and continues so in every higher proportion. The yellowness of the alloy is not entirely lost till 
the tin amounts to 0*3 of the whole. 

Copper (or sometimes copper with a little zinc), alloyed with as much tin as will make from about 0*1 
to & ot the whole, forms an alloy, which is principally employed for bells, brass cannon, bronze statues, 
and various other purposes, lienee it is called bronze o tQpell metal ; and is excellently lilted for the 
uses to which it is applied, by its hardness, density, sonorousness, and fusibility. For cannon, a lower 
proportion of tin is commonly used. According to Dr. Watson, the inetal employed at Woolwich con- 
sists of 100 parts of copper and from H to 12 of tin ; hence it retains some little malleability, and, there- 
fore, is tougher than it would he with a larger portion of tin. This alloy being more sonorous than iron, 
brass guns give a louder report than iron guns. A common alloy for bell metal is so parts of copper and 
20 of tin: some artists add to these ingredients zine, antimony, and silver, in small proportions ; all of * 
which add to the sonorousness of the compound. — (See Hrli. Metal.) 

When, in an alloy of copper and tin, the latter metal amounts to about £ of the mass, the result is a 
beautiful compound, very hard, of the colour of steel, and susceptible of a very fine polish. It is H|cU 
adapted for the reflection of light for optical purj)ost*8 ; and is therefore called speculum metal. Besides 
the above ingredients, it usually contains a little arsenic, zinc, or silver. The application of an alloy 
similar to the above, to the construction of mirrors, is of great tuitiquity, being mentioiKHl by Pliny ; who 
says, that formerly the best mirrors were reckoned those of Druudusiuin, of till and copper mixed 
(stanno cl cere mist is). — {/list. A ’at. lib. xxxiii. $ 9 ) 

For the alloys of copper with zinc, see the articles Brass, Pinchbeck. See, also, Thomson's Che- 
mistry ; Ilecs's Cyclopaedia ; Dr. Watson's Chemical Essays , vol. iv., $c. 

British Copper Trade. — Great Britain has various copper mines, in Cornwall, Devonshire, Wales, &c., 
but particularly In the first. Though known long before, the Cortlish copper mines were not wrought 
with much spirit till last century. From 1726 to 1735, they produced at an average about 700 tons a year 
of pure copper. During the ten years from 1766 to 1775, they produced, at an average, 2,65o tons. In 
1708, the produce exceeded 5,000 tons ; and it now amounts to from 10,000 to 12,000 tons, worth, at 100/. 
a ton, from 1 ,000,(X>:>/. to 1,200,000/. sterling! In 1708, the famous mines in the Parys mountain, near 
Amlwch, in Anglesea, were discovered. The supplies of ore furnished by them were for a long time 
abundant beyond all precedent ; but for many years past the productiveness of the mine has been de- 
clining, and it now yields comparatively little copper. At present the mines in Anglesea, and other 
parts of Wales, yield from 1,750 to 2,000 tons of copper; those of Devonshire yield about 500 tons ; the - 
qifantity produced in the other parts of England being quite inconsiderable. The Irish mines produce 
about 500 tons. Those of Scotland never were productive, and have been almost entirely abandoned. 
The entire produce of the copper mines of the empire may, therefore, be estimated at present at from 
14,000 to 15,000 tons. 

In consequence of* the greatly increased supplies of copper that were thus obtained, England, instead 
of being, as formerly, dependent on foreigners lor the greater part of her supplies of this valuable metal, 
became, previously to 1793, one of the principal markets for the supply of others. And notwithstanding 
the vastly increased demand for copper during the war for the sheathing of ships and other purposes, the 
exports continued to increase and the imports to diminish ; the greater productiveness of the Cornish 
mines having sufficed not only to balance the increased demand, but also to make up for the falling off in 
the supplies from Anglesea. 

Owing to the want of coal In Cornwall, the ores are not smelted on the spot, but are, for the most part, 
sent to Swansea ; it being found cheaper to carry the ores to the coal than the contrary. 

The East Indies and China, Franco, the U. States, and Italy, are the great markets for British copper. 
Thus, in 1842, of the total quantity exported, amounting, as seen above, to 194,061 cwts., 99,990 went to 
the East Indies and China, 21,292 to France, 16,378 to the U. States, and 10.765 to Italy. — (Tarl. Raver 
No. 237. Sess. 1843.) 

Foreign Copper. — Copper ores are abundant in Sweden, Russia, Persia, Japan, Cuba, Chili, Colombia, Ac. 
Near hahlun, in the province of Dalecaria, in Sweden, is the celebrated copper mine of the same name, 
supposed to have been wrought nearly 1,000 years. For a long time it was extremely productive, yield- 
ing, towards the beginning of the seventeenth century, an annual prodyee of about 8,000,000 lbs. of puro 
metal ; but It has since greatly declined ; and it is most probable that at no distant period it will bo 
wholly abandoned. — ( ThomsotCs Travels in Sweden , p. 221.) There are copper mines in other parts ot 
Sweden ; but the entire produce of copper In that country does not at present exceed from 750 to 800 
tons, of a quality Inferior to that of England. The produce of the copper mines in the government of 
Qlonetz,in Russia, has been estimated at 210,000 poods, or 3,375 tons (Eng.) a year. — ( Schni/zlcr, Essai 
d'unc Statistique GtnGrale, Sfc. p. 41.) The copper mines of Japan are said to be among the richest in 
the world. The Dutch and Chinese export considerable quantities of their produce, w hich is spread all 
over the East, and is regularly quoted in the price currfnts of Canton, Calcutta, and' Singapore. It is 
uniformly met with in the shape of bars or ingots ; and when the copper of S. America is worth in the 

2 C 2 
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Canton market from 1ft to 16 dollars per picul, that of Japan is worth from 18 to 20 per ditto. Copper, 
the produce of the Persian mines, is imported into Bombay and Calcutta from Bushlre and Bussorah. 

But, in a commercial point of view, the copper mines of Cuba and Chill are, after those of England, 
by far the most important. The working of the mlpes of Cuba, which had been abandoned for a 
lengthened period, was resumed a few years ago, principally by an English company, which has been 
eminently successful. Large quantities of Cuba ore are brought to Swansea to be smelted ; and large quan- 
tities of Chili ore are also brought hither for the same purpose. Of the total imports of copper ore in 1 842, 
amounting to above ftO.OOO tons. Cuba furnished 32,270 tons, and Chili 12,643 ditto ; the rest being sup- 
plied by Colombia, Brazil, Ac. Foreign copper imported into this country, and the copper obtained 
n*om the smelting of foreign ore. were, previously to 1842, wholly, or almost wholly, re-exported (<7ro- 
graphicat Dictionary, arts. Cuba and Chili ; Dari. Paper No. 237. Sess. 1843, Ac.); the duty on the 
copper or ore when it was taken or smelted for home use being so very heavy, as to make it be altogether 
exported in an unwrought state. But, in 1842, the duty on copper ores and unwrought copper was so 
much reduced, that it is believed that considerable quantities of foreign copper, and of copper derived 
fro^ foreign ore, will in future be brought into use in this country. 

Account of the Copper produced from the Mines in Cornwall since 1800; showing the Quantity of Ore, 
(in tons of 21 cwt.) of Metal or Fine Copper, the Value of the Ores in Money, the average Percentage 
or Produce, and the average Standard or Miner's Price of Fine Copper, made up to the end of June in 
each Year. 
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Exports of British Copper in the undermentioned Years. 


Years. 

UnwTcmjcht. 
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ff.B The quantity of copper smelted from foreign ores In the U. Kingdom in 1842 was almost 

exactly equal to the quantity of British copper exported. 

Customs Regulations Old copper sheathing, old copper utensils, and old copper and pewter utensils 

of British manufacture, imported from British plantations, and also old copper stripped off vessels in 

ports in the U. Kingdom, may be admitted to entry, duty free, under the following regulations ; vis 

1st. Old copper sheathing stripped off British vessels in ports in the British possessions, upon proof to 
the satisfaction of the commissioners of customs that such sheathing was stripped off In such ports, and 
^slso that the said sheathing Is the property of the owner of the ship from which It was so stripped, to be 
delivered to such owner. 

2d. Old copper sheathing stripped off any ship in any port in the V. Kingdom, upon the fact being 
certified by the landing-waiter superintending the process; the old copper to bo delivered only to the 
coppersmith who may re-copper the vessel from which the copper was stripped, he making proof to that 
fact. 

Old worn-out British copper and pewter utensils to be in all cases delivered when brought from 
British possessions abroad in British ships, uj>on the consignee submitting proof that they had been used 
on a particular estate, and arc consigned on account of the owner of that estate, and that he (the con- 
signee) verily believes them to have been of British manufacture. — ( Min. Com . Cus. f 16th of Feb. 1833.) 

8 c 5 23- authorised copper ore- to be taken out of warehouses to be smelted, 

I/OS* Kniitflfni officers, and (giving sufficient security, by bond, for returning 
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the computed quantity of fine copper in it ; but this provision woi repealed by the act 5 & C Victoria, 
cap. 47. § 9. * 

Copper is in extensive demand all over India ; being largely used in the dock-yards, in the manufacture 
of cooking utensils, in alloying spelter and tin, Ale. The funeral of every Hindoo brings an accession to 
the demand, according to liis station ; the relatives of the deceased giving a brass cup to every Brahmin 
present at the ceremony : so that 5, 10, 50, 100, 1 ,000, and sometimes more than 10 times this last number, 
are dispensed upon such occasions ( Bell's Commerce qf Bengal.) 

COPPERAS, a term employed by the older chemists, and popularly as synonymous 
with vitriol. There are three sorts of copperas : the green , or sulphate of iron ; the blue , 
or sulphate of copper ; and the white , or sulphate of zinc. Of these, the first is the most 
important. 

Sulphate of iron is distinguished in common by a variety of names, as Martial vitriol, 
Epglish vitriol, &c. When pure, it is considerably transparent, of a fine bright, though 
not very deep, grass green colour ; and of a nauseous astringent taste, accompanied with 
a kind of sweetness. Its specific gravity is 1 *834. It uniformly reddens the vege- 
table blues. This salt was well known to the ancients ; and is mentioned by Pliny 
(Hist. T>hat. lib. xxxiv. § 12.) under the names of rnisy , sary, and chalchantum. It is 
not made in the direct way, because it can be obtained at less charge from the decom- 
position of pyrites on a large scale in the neighbourhood of collieries. It exists in two 
states ; one containing oxide of iron, with 0*22 of oxygen, which is of a pale green, not 
altered by gallic acid, and giving a white precipitate with prussiate of potass. The 
other, in which the iron is combined with 0*30 of oxygen, is red, not crystallisable, and 
gives a black precipitate with gallic acid, and a blue with prussiate of potass. In the 
common sulphate, these two are often mixed in various proportions. 

Sulphate of iron is of great importance in the arts. It is a principal ingredient in 
dyeing ; in the manufacture of* ink, and of prussian blue : it is also used in tanning, 
painting, medicine, &c. Sulphuric acid, or oil vitriol, was formerly manufactured 
from sulphate of iron. — (See Acids.) ^ 

Sulphate of copper, or blue vitriol, commonly called Homan or Cyprian vitriol, is of 
an elegant sapphire blue colour, hard, compact, and semi-transparent ; when perfectly 
crystallised, of a flattish, rhomboidal, decahedral figure ; its taste is extremely nauseous, 
styptic, and acrid ; its specific gravity is 2*1943. It is used for various purposes in the 
arts, and also in medicine. 

Sulphate of zinc, or white vitriol, is found native in the mines of Goslar and other 
places. Sometimes it is met with in transparent pieces, but more commonly in white 
edlorescences. 'Hiese arc dissolved in water, and crystallised into large irregular masses, 
somewhat resembling fine sugar, having a sweetish, nauseous, styptic taste. Its specific 
gravity, when crystallised, is 1*912 ; when in the state in which it commonly occurs in 
commerce, it is 1 *3275. Sulphate of zinc is prepared in the large way from some varieties 
of the native sulphuret. The ore is roasted, wetted with water, and exposed to the air. 
The sulphur attracts oxygen, and is converted into sulphuric acid ; and the metal, being 
at the same time oxidized, combines with the acid. After some time the sulphate ^ 
extracted by solution in water; and the solution being evaporated to dryness, the mass 
is run into moulds. Thus, the white vitriol of the shops generally contains a small por- 
tion of iron, and often of copper and lead. — (Lewis's Mat. Medica ; Urc's Dictionary ; 
Jives' s Cyclopaedia ; Thomson's Chemistry , Sfc. ) 

•COPYRIGHT. See Books. 

CORAL (Ger. KoraUen ; l)u. Koraalen ; Fr. Coraif ; It. Corale ; Sp. and Port. 
Coral; Rus. Korallii ; Lat. CoraUium ; Arab, lieseil ; Pers. Merjan ; Hind. Moony a ), 
a marine production, of which there are several varieties. It was well known to the 
ancients, but it was reserved for the moderns to discover its real nature. It is, in fact, the 
nidus or nest of a certain species of vermes, which has the same relation to coral that d 
snail has to its shell. As an ornament, black coral is most esteemed ; but the red is also 
very highly prized. Coral is found in very great abundance in the Red Sea, the Persian 
Gulpli, in various places in the Mediterranean, on the coast of Sumatra, &c. It grows on 
rocks, and on any solid submarine body ; and it is necessary to its production that it 
should remain fixed to its place. It has generally a shrub-like appearance. In the 
Straits of Messina, where a great de^l is fished up, it usually grows^to nearly a foot in 
length, and its thickness is about that of the little finger. It requires 8 or lO years 
to arrive at its greatest size. The depth at which it is obtained is various — from lO to 
100 fathoms or more : but it seems to Ihj necessary to its production that the rays of the 
sun should readily penetrate to the place of its habitation. Its value depends upon its 
size, solidity, and the depth and brilliancy of its colour ; and is so very various, that 
while some of the Sicilian coral sells for 8 or 10 guineas an ounce, other descriptions of 
it will not fetch 15. a pound. It is highly prized by opulent natives in India, as well as 
by the fair sex throughout Kurope. The inferior or worm-eaten coral is used in some 
parts of the Madras coast, in the celebration of funeral rites. It is also used nfedicinally . 
Besides the fishery in the Straits of Messina already alluded to, there are valuable 
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fisheries on the shores of Majorca and Minorca, and on the coast of Provepce. A good 
deal of Mediterranean coral is exported to India, which, however, draws the largest por- 
tion of its supplies from the Persian Gulph. The produce of the fishery at Messina is 
stated by Spallanzani ( Travels in the Two Sicilies , vol. iv. p. 408, Ac.) to amount to 12 
quintals of 250 lbs. each. 

The manner of fishing coral is nearly the same ere ry where. That which is most commonly practised 
in the Mediterranean is as follows: — Seven or 8 men ro in a boat, commanded by the proprietor; 
the caster throws his net, if we may so call the machine which he uses to tear up the coral from the 
bottom of the sea ; and the rest work the boat, and help to draw in the net. This is composed of two 
beams of womi tied crosswise, with leads fixed to them to sink them : to these beams is fastened a quan- 
tity of hemp, twisted loosely round, and intermingled with some loose netting. In this condition the 
machine is let down into the sea ; ami when the coral is pretty strongly entwined in the hemp and nets, 
ihov draw it up with a rope, which they unwind according to the depth, and which it sometimes requires 
ball a dozen boats to draw. If this rope happen to break, the fishermen run the hazard of being lost. 
Before the fishers go to sea. they agree for the price of the coral; and the produce of the ftsherjT U 
divided, at the end of the season, into 13 parts; of which the proprietor has 4. the caster 2, and the 
other G men 1 each ; the thirteenth belongs to the company for payment of boat-hire, Sc c. — (See Ainslic's 
Mat. In A tea ; Bees' s t'jfctop*eitia ; Kncy . Met r op. ; Bell's Corn, of Bengal, <Yc . ) 

COR DAG K (Ger. Tauwerk ; Du. Touwwerk ; Fr. Manoeuvres , Cordage; It.Y atnlame ; 
Sp. Jarcia 9 Cordaje ), a term used in general for all sorts of cord, whether small, middling, 
or great, made use of in the rigging of ships. The manufacture of cordage is regulated 
by the act 5 Geo. 4. c. 56., which specifies the sort of materials that are to be employed 
in the manufacture of cables hawsers, and other ropes the marks that are to be aflixed 
to them, and the penalties of non-compliance with their respective enactments. — (See 
Cahi.k.) Masters of British ships are obliged, on coming into any port in Great Britain 
or the colonies to report, under a penalty of lOO/., the foreign cordage, not being 
standing or running rigging, in use on board such ship . — (:i Sc 4 Hill. 4. cap. 52. ( S.) 

'Die following table shows how many fathoms feet, and inches, of a rope of any size, 
not exceeding 14 inches, make 1 cwW 

At the top of the table, marked irffnes, fathoms feet, inches the first column is the 
circumference of a rope in inches and quarters ; the second, the fathoms, feet, and inches 
that*makc up 1 cwt. of such a rope. One example will make it plain. 

Suppose it is required how much of a 7-inch rope will make 1 cwt. : find 7 
in the 3d column, under inches, or circumference of the rope, and immediately opposite 
to it you will find 9, 5, 6 ; which shows that in a rope of 7 inches there will be 9 fathoms 
5 feet 6 inches required to make 1 cwt. 
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CORK (Ger. Kork ; Du. Kork, Kurk , Vtothout ; Fr. I.iSyc ; It. Sughero, Suvero ; 
Sp. Core ho ; Port. Cortica (de Sovreiro) ; Rus. Knrkowoe derewo ; Tat. Subcr), the thick 
and spongy bark of a species of oak ( Quercus Sober Tin. ), abundant in dry mountainous 
districts in the south of France, and in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Barbary. The tree 
grows to the height of 30 feet or more, has a striking resemblance to the Qucrcns //ex, 
or evergreen oak, and attains to a great age. After arriving at a certain state of matu- 
rity, it periodically sheds its bark ; but this valuable product is found to be of a much 
better quality when it is artificially removed from the tree, which may be effected with- 
out any injury to the latter. After a tree has attained to the age of from 26 to 30 
years it may be barked; and the operation may be subsequently repeated once every 
8 or lO years *, the quality of the cork improving with the increasing age of the tree. 
The bark is taken off in July and August; and trees that are regularly stripped arc 
saitl to live for 1 50 years, or more. — ( Toiret , Hist. Philosophiquedes Plantes , tom. vii. 419.) 

Cork is light, porous, readily compressible, and wonderfully elastic. It may be cut 
into any sort of figure, and notwithstanding its fjorosity, lH nearly impervious to any 
common liquor. These qualities make it superior to all other substances for stoppers 
for bottles, in the manufacture of which it is principally made use of. It is also em- 
ployed as buoys to float nets, in the construction of life-boats, the making of water- 
proof shoes, and in various other ways. Before being manufactured into stoppers, the 

• Beckmann (vol. 11. n. 115. Kng. ed.) says, that “ when the tree is 15 years olil, it may lie harked, and 
thin can be done micccmivcIv for 8 years.” This erroneous statement having been copied Into the article 
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cork is charred on each side ; this makes it contract, lessens its porosity, and consequently 
fits it the better for cutting off all communication between the external air and the 
liquid in the bottle. Spanish black is made of calcined cork. 

The Greeks and Romans were both well acquainted with cork. They seem also to 
have occasionally used it as stoppers for vessels ( Cadorum obturamentis , Plin. Hist. Nat. 
lib. xvi. cap. 8.); but it was not extensively employed for this purpose till the 17tfj cen- 
tury, when glass bottles, of which no mention is made before the 15th century began to 
be generally introduced. — (Beckmann's Hist. Invent, vol. ii. pp. 114 — 127. Eng. ed. ) 

The duty on manufactured cork is prohibitory ; and on the rude article it is very heavy, being no less 
than 8s. a cwt. or 8/. a ton. The quantity entered for home consumption amounts, at an average, to from 
40,000 to 45,000 cwts. Its price, including duty, varies with the variations in Its quality, from about 20/. 
to about 701. a ton. The Spanish is the best, and fetches the highest price. 

CORN ( Ger. Corn , Gctreide ; Du. Graanen , Horen ; Da. Korn ; Sw. Sad , Spanmal ; 
hr. Weds, Grains; It. liiade, Grani ; Sp. Granos ; Hus. Chljeb ; Pol. Zboze ; Rat. 
Krumentum ), the grain or seed of plants separated from the spica or ear, and used for 
making bread, &c. Such are wheat, rye, barley, oats, maize, peas, &c. ; which see. 
CORNELIAN. See Carnf.i.ian. 

CORN LAWS and CORN TRADE. — From the circumstance of corn forming, 
in this and most other countries, the principal part of the food of the people, the trade 
in it, and the laws by which that trade is regulated, arc justly looked upon as of the 
highest importance. Rut this is not the only circumstance that renders it necessary to 
enter at some length into the discussion of this subject. Its difficulty is at least equal to 
its interest. The enactments made at different periods with respect to the corn trade, 
and the opinions advanced as to their policy, have been so very various and contradictory 
that it is indispensable to submit them to some examination, and, if possible, to ascertain 
the principles which ought to pervade this department of commercial legislation. 

I. Ill sto H ifAL Sketch of H.E Corn Laws. 

II. Principles of the Corn Laws. 

III. British Corn Trade. 

IV. Foreign Corn Trade. 


I. Historical Sketch of the Corn Laws. 

For a long time the regulations with respect to the corn trade were principally 
intended to promote abundance and low r prices. But though the purpose was laudable, 
the means adopted for accomplishing it had, for the most part, a directly opposite effect. 
When a country exports corn, it scorns, at first sight, as if nothing could do so much to 
increase her supplies as the prevention of exportation : and even in countries that do not 
export, its prohibition seems to be a prudent measure, and calculated to prevent the 
supply from being diminished, upon any emergency, below its natural level. These are 
the conclusions that immediately suggest themselves upon this subject ; and it requires a 
pretty extensive experience, an attention to facts, and a habit of reasoning upon such 
topics, to perceive their fallacy. 'Iliese, however, were altogether wanting when the 
regulations affecting the corn trade began to be introduced into Great Britain and other 
countries. They were framed in accordance with what were supposed to be the dictates 
of common sense ; and their object being to procure as large a supply of the prime 
necessary of life as possible, its exportation was either totally forbidden, or forbidden 
when the home price was above certain limits. 

The principle of absolute prohibition seems to have been steadily acted upon, as far 
as the turbulence of the period would admit, from the Conquest to the year 1436, in the 
reign of Henry VI. But at the last-mentioned period an act was passed, authorising 
the exportation of wheat whenever the home price did not exceed 6s. 8 d. (equal in 
amount of pure silver to 12*. lOjc/. present money) per quarter, and barley when the 
home price did not exceed 3s. 4 d. In 1463, an additional benefit was intended to be 
conferred on agriculture by prohibiting importation until the home price exceeded that 
at which exportation ceased. But the fluctuating policy of the times prevented these 
regulations from being carried into full effect ; and, indeed, rendered them in a great 
measure inoperative. 

In addition to the restraints laid on exportation, it has been common in most countries 
to attempt to increase the supply of corn, not only by admitting its unrestrained import- 
ation from abroad, but by holding out extraordinary encouragement to the importers. 
This policy has not, however, been much followed in England. During the 500 years 
immediately posterior to the Conquest, importation was substantially free ; but it was 
seldom or never promoted by artificial means ; and during the last century and a half it 
has, for the most part, been subjected to severe restrictions. 

2 C 4 
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Besides attempting to lower prices by prohibiting exportation, our ancestors attempted 
to lower them by proscribing the trade carried on by com dealers. This most useful 
class of persons were looked upon with suspicion by every one. The agriculturist* 
concluded that they would be able to sell their produce at higher prices to the con- 
sumers, were the corn dealers out of the way : while the consumers concluded that the 
profits of the dealers were made at their expense* and ascribed the dearths that were 
then very prevalent entirely to the practices of the dealers, or to their buying up corn 
and withholding it from market. These notions which have still a considerable degree 
of influence, led to various enactments, particularly in the reign of Edward VI., by 
which the freedom of the internal corn trade was entirely suppressed. The engrossing of 
corn, or the buying of it in one market with intent to sell it again in another, was made 
an offence punishable by imprisonment and the pillory ; nnd no one was allowed to carry 
corn from one part to another without a licence, the privilege of granting which was 
confided by a statute of Elizabeth to the quarter sessions. But as the principles of 
commerce came to be* better understood, the impolicy of these restraints gradually grow 
more and more obvious. They were considerably modified in 1 624 ; and, in 1GC3, the 
engrossing of corn was declared to be legal so long as the price did not exceed 48*. a 
quarter — (15 Chas. 2. c. 7. ) ; an act which, as l)r. Smith has justly observed, has, with 
all its imperfections, done more to promote plenty than any other law in the statute 
book. In 177:3, the last remnant of the frgislatir e enactments restraining the freedom 
of the internal corn dealers, was entirely repealed. But the engrossing of corn has, 
notwithstanding, been since held to be an offence at common law ; and, so late as t 800, 
a corn dealer was convicted of this imaginary crime. lie was not, however, brought 
up for judgment ; and it is not very likely that any similar case will ever again occupy 
the attention of the courts. * 

The acts of 1436 and 1*1 #53, regulating the prices when exportation was allowed and 
when importation was to cease, cont^ued, nominally at least, in force till 1 562, when 
the prices at which exportation might take place were extended to 10*. for wlreat and 
6*. 8d. for barley. But a new principle — that of imposing duties on exportation — was 
soon«ftor introduced ; and, in 157 1, it was enacted that wheat might be exported, paying 
a duty of 2s. a quarter, and barley and other gram a duty of 1*. “Id., whenever the home 
price of wheat did not exceed 20*. a quarter, and barley and malt 12*. At the Restor- 
ation, the limit at which exportation might take place was very much extended ; but as 
the duty on exportation was, at the same time, so very high as to be almost prohibitory, 
the extension was of little or no service to the agriculturists. This view of the matter 
seems to have been speedily taken by the legislature ; for in 16*6*3, the high duties on 
exportation were taken of f, and an ail valorem duty imposed in their stead, at the same 
time that the limit of exportation was extended. In 1670, a still more decided step was 
taken in favour of agriculture ; an act being then passed which extended the exportation 
price to 53*. 4t/. a quarter for wheat, and other grain in proportion, imposing, £t the 
same time, prohibitory duties on the importation of wheat till the price rose to 53*. 4r/., 
and a duty of 8*. between that price and 80*. But the real effects of this act were not 
so great as might have been anticipated. The extension of the limit of exportation was 
rendered comparatively nugatory, in consequence of the continuance of the duties on 
exportation caused by the necessities of the Crown ; while the want of any proper method 
for the determination of prices went far to nullify the prohibition of importation. 

At the accession of William III, a new system was adopted. The interests of agri- 
culture were then looked upon as of paramount importance : and to promote them, not 
only were the duties on exportation totally abolished, but it was encouraged by the grant 
of a bounty of .5*. on every quarter of wheat exported, while the price continued at or 
below “18*. ; of 2*. Gd . on every quarter of barley or malt, while their respective prices 
did not exceed 24*. ; and of 3*. Gd. on every quarter of rye, when its price did not exceed 
32*. — ( 1 Will. Sf Mary , c. 12. ) A bounty of 2*. Gd. a quarter was subsequently given 
upon the exportation of oats and oatmeal, when the price of the former did not exceed 
15*. a quarter. Importation continued to be regulated by the act of 1670. 

Much diversity of opinion has been entertained with respect to the policy of the bounty. 
That it was intended to raise the price of corn is clear, from the words of the statute, 
which states, *• that the exportation of corn and grain into foreign parts, when the price 
thereof is at a low rate in this kinyilom , hath been a great advantage not only to the owners 
ofjand, but to the trade of the kingdom in general ; therefore,” &c. IJut admitting this 
to have been its object, it has been contended that the low prices which prevailed during 
the first half of last century show that its real effect was precisely the reverse; and 
that, by extending tillage, it contributed to reduce prices. It will be afterwards 
shown that this could not really be the case ; and the fall of prices may be sufficiently 
accounted for by the improved state of agriculture, the gradual consolidation of farms, 
the diminution of sheep husbandry, Ac., combined with the slow increase of the population. 
In point of fact, too, prices had begun to give way 30 years before the bounty was 
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granted ; and the fall was equally great in France, where, instead of exportation being 
encouraged by a bounty, it was almost entirely prohibited; and in most other Continental 
states. — (For proofs of what is now stated, see the article Corn Laws, in the new* 
edition of the Ency. Brit. ) 

The Tables annexed to this article show that, with some few exceptions, there was, during 
the first 66 years of last century, a large export of corn from England. In 1750,* the 
wheat exported amounted to 947,000 quarters ; and the total bounties paid during the 
10 years from 1740 to 1751 reached the sum of 1,515,000/. But the rapid increase of 
population subsequently to 1760, and particularly after the peace of Paris, in 1763, when 
the commerce and manufactures of the country were extended in an unprecedented de- 
gree, gradually reduced this excess of exportation, and occasionally, indeed, inclined the 
balance the other way. This led to several suspensions of the restrictions on importation; 
and at length, in 1773, a new act was framed, by which foreign wheat was allowed to be 
imported on paying a nominal duty of 6d. whenever the home price was at or above 48*. 
a quarter, and the bounty * and exportation were together to cease when the price was 
at or above 44*. This statute also permitted the importation of corn at any price, duty 
free, in order to be again exported, provided it were in the mean time lodged under the 
joint locks of the king and the importer. 

The prices when exportation was to cease by this act seem to have been fixed too low ; 
and, as Dr. Smith has observed, there appears a good deal of impropriety in prohibiting 
exportation altogether the moment it attained the limit when the bounty given to force 
it was withdrawn ; yet, with all these defects, the act of 1 773 was a material improvement 
on the former system, and ought not to have been altered unless to give greater freedom 
to the trade. 

The idea that this law must, when enacted, have been injurious to the agriculturists, 
seems altogether illusory ; the permission to import foreign grain, when the home price 
rose to a moderate height, certainly prevented their realising exorbitant profits, in dear 
years, at the expense of the other classes ; and prevented an unnatural proportion of the 
capital of the country from being turned towards agriculture. But as the limit at which 
importation at a nominal duty was allowed was fixed a good deal above the average price 
of the reign of George II., it cannot he maintained that it had any tendency to reduce 
previous prices, which is the only thing that could have discouraged agriculture : and, in 
fact, no such reduction took place. 

It is, indeed, true, that, but for this act, we should not have imported so much foreign 
grain in the interval between 1773 and 1791. This importation, however, was not a 
consequence of the decline of agriculture ; for it is admitted that every branch of rural 
economy was more improved in that period than in the whole of the preceding century ; 
but arose entirely from a still more rapid increase of the manufacturing population, and 
lienee, of the effective demand for corn. 

By referring to the Tables annexed to this article, it will be seen that, in 1772, the 
balance on the side of wheat imported amounted to 18,515 quarters ; and in 1773, 1774, 
and 1775, all years of great prosperity, the balance was very much increased. But the 
loss of a great part of our colonial possessions, the stagnation of commerce, and difficulty * 
of obtaining employment, occasioned by the American war, diminished the consumption ; 
and this, combined with unusually productive harvests, rendered the balance high on the 
side of exportation, in 1778, 1779, and 1780. In 1783 and 1784 the crops were unusually 
deficient, and considerable importations took place ; but in 1785, 1786, and 1787 the 
exports again exceeded the imports ; and it was not till 1788, when the country had fully 
recovered from the effects of the American war, aiid when manufacturing improvements 
were carried on with extraordinary spirit, that the imports permanently overbalanced the 
exports. 

The growing wealth and commercial prosperity of the country had thus, by increasing 
the population and enabling individuals to consume additional quantities of food, caused 
the home supply of corn to fall somewhat short of the demand ; but it must not 
therefore be concluded that agriculture had not at the same time been very greatly 
meliorated. “ The average annual produce of wheat,” says Mr. Comber, “ at the begin- 
ning of the reign of George III. (1760), was about 3,800,000 quarters, of which about 

300.000 had been sent out *of the kingdom, leaving about 3,500,000 for home con- 
sumption. In 1773, the produce of wheat was stated in the House of Commons to be 
4,000,000 quarters, of which the whole, and above 100,000 imported, were consumed* 
in the kingdom. In 1796, the consumption was stated by Lord Hawkesbury to be 

500.000 quarters per month, or 6,000,000 quarters annually, of which about 180,000 
were imported; showing an increased produce in about 20 years of 1,820,000 quarters. 

It -is evident, therefore, not only that no defalcation of produce had taken place ii» con- 
sequence of the cessation of exportation, as has been too lightly assumed from the 

* The bounty nmountod t.o h*. on every quarter of wheat ; 2*. Grf. on every quarter of barley j 3 s Gd. on 
every quarter of rye ; ami 23. 0 d on every quarter of oats. 
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occasional necessity of importation, but that it had increased with the augmentation of 
our commerce and manufactures .” — ((\rmber on National Subsistence , p. 180.) 

• These estimates are, no doubt, very loose and unsatisfactory ; but the fact of a great 
increase of produce having taken place is unquestionable. In a report by a committee of 
the House of Commons on the state of the waste lands, drawn up in 1797, the number 
of acts passed for enclosing, and the number of acres enclosed, in the following reigns, 
are thus stated : — — 

. . _ ^ Number of Arts. Number of Arm. 

In the reign of Queen Anne ‘2 1 ,43<» 

George 1. - - - 1C, 17,W>0 

» George II. - - 2*26 31K.77H 

George 111. to 1797 - 1,53*2 2,804,11*7 

It deserves particular notice, that from 1771 to 1791, both inclusive, the period during 
which the greater number of these improvements were effected, there was no rise of 
prices, * . • 

r I*he landholders, however, could not but consider the liberty of importation granted 
bv the act of 1779 as injurious to their interests inasmuch as it prevented prices from 
rising with the increased demand. A clamour, therefore, was raised against that law ; 
and in addition to this interested feeling, a dread of becoming habitually dependent on 
foreign supplies operated on many, and produced a pretty general acquiescence in 
the act of 1791. By this act, the price when importation could take place from abroad 
at the low duty of 6d. was raised to 54 a*. ; under 54a. and above 50a. a middle duty of 
‘2 a. Gd. ; and under 50s. a prohibiting duty of i 14*. 9*/. was exigible. The bounty con- 
tinued as before, and exportation without bounty was allowed to 4f»s. It was also 
enacted, that foreign wheat might be imported, stored under the king's lock, and again 
exported free of duty ; but, if sold for home consumption, it became liable to a ware- 
house duty of 2a. Gd. in addition to the ordinary duties payable at the time of sale. 

In 1797, the Bank of Kngland obtained an exemption from paying in specie ; and the 
consequent facility of obtaining discounts and getting a command of capital, which this 
measure occasioned, gave a fresh stimulus to agriculture ; the efficacy of which was most 
powerfully assisted by the scarcity and high prices of 1800 and 1801. Inasmuch, 
however, as the prices of 1804 would not allow the cultivation of the poor soils, which 
had been broken up in the dear years, to be continued, a new corn law was loudly 
called for by the farmers, and passed in 1804. This law imposed a prohibitory duty of 
24a. 3d. per quarter on all wheat imported when the home price was at or below 63s. ; 
between 63s. and 66s. a middle duty of 2 a. Gd. was paid, and above 66s. a nominal duty 
of Gd. 4*he price at which the bounty was allowed on exportation was extended to 
50a., and exportation without bounty to 54a. By the act of 1791, the maritime counties 
of Kngland were divided into 12 districts, importation and exportation being regulated 
by the particular prices of each ; but by the act of 1804 they were regulated, in Kngland, 
by the aggregate average of the maritime districts ; and in Scotland by the aggregate 
average of the 4 maritime districts into which it was divided. 'Ilie averages were 
taken 4 times a year, so that the ports could not be open or shut for less than 9 months. 
This manner of ascertaining prices was, however, modified in the following session ; 
it being then fixed that importation, both in Kngland .and Scotland, should be regulated 
by the average price of the 12 maritime districts of Kngland. 

Jn 1805, the crop was very considerably deficient, and the average price of that year 
was about 22a. a quarter above the price at which importation was allowed by the act of 
18::)4. As the depreciation of paper, compared with bullion, was at that time only four 
per cent., the high price of that year must have been principally owing to the new law 
preventing importation from abroad till the home price was high, and then fettering 
mercantile operations ; and to the formidable obstacles which the war threw in the way 
of importation. In 1806*, 1807, and 1808, the depreciation of paper was nearly 9 per 
cent. ; and the price of wheat in those years being generally from 60s. to 75a., the im- 
portations were but small. From autumn 1808, to spring 1814, the depreciation of the 
currency was unusually great ; and several crops in tha£ interval being likewise deficient, 
the price of corn, influenced by both causes, rose to a surprising height. At that time 
no vessel could be laden in any Continental port for Kngland without purchasing a 
licence, and the freight and insurance were at least 5 times as high as during peace. 

• But the destruction of Napoleon’s anti-commercial system, in the autumn of 1818, 
having increased the facilities of importation, a large quantity of com was poured into 
the kingdom; and, in 1814, its bullion price fell below the price at which importation 
was allowed. 

• Several impolitic restraint* had been for a long time imposed on the free Importation nnd exportation 
of corn between Great Britain and Ireland, but they were wholly abolished in 1800; and the act of that 
year (40 Geo. 3. c. 97 ), establishing a free trade in corn between the 2 great divisions of the empire, was 
not only a wise and proper measure in itself, but has powerfully contributed to promote the general 
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Before this fall of price, a committee of the House of Commons had been appointed 
to inquire into the state of the laws affecting the corn trade ; and recommended in their 
Report (dated 1 1th of May, 1813) a very great increase of the prices at which exportation * 
was allowable, and" when importation free of duty might.take place. 'll! is recommend- 
ation was not, however, adopted by the House; but the fact of its having been made 
when the home price was at least 112s. a quarter, displayed a surprising solicitude to 
exclude foreigners from all competition with the home growers. 

The wish to lessen the dependence of the country on foreign supplies formed the sole 
ostensible motive by which the committee of 1813 had been actuated, in proposing an 
alteration in the act of 1804. But after the fall of price in autumn 1813, and in the 
early part of 1814, it became obvious, on comparing our previous prices with those of the 
Continent, that without an alteration of the law in question this dependence would 
be a good deal increased ; that a considerable extent of such poor lands as had been 
brought into ‘cultivation during the high prices, would be again thrown into pasturage ; 
and that rents would be lowered. These consequences alarmed the landlords and 
occupiers; and in the early part of the session of 1814, a series of resolutions were 
voted by the House of Commons, declaring that it was expedient to repeal the bounty, 
to permit the free exportation of corn whatever might be the home price, and to impose 
a graduated scale of duties on the importation of foreign corn. Thus, foreign wheat 
imported when the home price was at or under 64*. was to pay a duty of 24*. ; when 
at or under 65s. a duty of 23*. ; and so on, till the home price should reach 86*., when 
the duty was reduced to 1*., at which sum it became stationary. Corn imported from 
Canada, or from the other British colonies in North America, was to pay half the duties 
on other corn. As soon as these resolutions had been agreed to, two bills founded on 
them — one for regulating the importation of foreign corn, and another for the repeal of 
the bounty, and for permitting unrestricted exportation — were introduced. Very little 
attention was paid to the last of these bills; but the one imposing fresh duties on im- 
portation encountered a very keen opposition. The manufacturers, and every class not 
directly supported by agriculture, stigmatised it as an unjustifiable attempt artificially to 
keep up the price of food, and to secure excessive rents and large profits to the land- 
holders and farmers at the expense of the consumers. Meetings were very generally 
held, and resolutions entered into strongly expressive of this sentiment, and dwelling on 
the fatal consequences which, it was affirmed, a continuance of the high prices would 
have on manufactures and commerce. This determined opposition, coupled with the 
indecision of ministers, and perhaps, too, with an expectation on the part of some of 
the landholders that prices would rise without .any legislative interference, caused the 
miscarriage of this hill. The other hill, repealing the bounty, and allowing an unlimited 
freedom of exportation, was passed into a law. 

Committees had been appointed in 1814, by both Houses of Parliament, to examine 
evidence and report on the state of the corn trade ; and, in consequence, a number of 
the most eminent agriculturists were examined. The witnesses were unanimous in this 
only, — that the protecting prices in the act of 1 804 were insufficient to enable the fanners 
to make good the engagements into which they had subsequently entered, and to continue 
the cultivation of the inferior lands lately brought under tillage. Some of them thought 
that 120*. should lie fixed as the lowest limit at which the importation of wheat free of 
duty should be allowed : others varied from 5)0*. to 100*. — from 80*. to 5)0*. — and a 
few from 70*. to 80*. The general opinion, however, seemed to be that 80*. would 
suffice ; and as prices continued to decline, a set of resolutions founded on this assump- 
tion were submitted to the House of Commons by Mr. Robinson, of the Board of 
Trade (now Uord Ripon); and having been agreed to, a bill founded on them was, 
after a very violent opposition, carried in both Houses by immense majorities, and finally 
passed into a law (.53 Geo. 3. c. 26.). According to this act, all sorts of foreign corn, 
meal, or flour might be imported at all times free of duty into any port of the United 
Kingdom, in order to be warehoused ; but foreign corn was not permitted to be imported 
for home consumption, except when the average prices of the several sorts of British 
corn were ns follows : viz. wheat, 80*. per quarter; rye, peas, and beans, 53*. ; barley, 
bear, or bigg, 40*. ; and oats, 2 6s. : and all importation of corn from any of the British 
plantations in North America was forbidden, except when the average home prices were 
at or under — wheat, 67*. per quarter; rye, peas, and beans, 44*. ; barley, bear, or bigg, 
33*. ; and oats, 22*. 

The agriculturists confidently expected that this act would immediately raise 
prices, and render them steady at about 80*. But, for reasons which will be afterwards 
stated, these expectations were entirely disappointed ; and a more ruinous fluctuation 
of prices took place during the period it was in existence, than in any previous 
period of our recent history. In 1821, when prices had sunk very low, a committee of 
the House of Commons was appointed to inquire into the causes of the depressed state 
of agriculture, and to report their observations thereon; This committee, after ex- 
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amining a number of. witnesses. drew up ft report, which, though not free from error, is 
a valuable document. It contains a forcible exposition of the pernicious influence 
of the law of 1815, of which it suggested several important modifications. These, 
however, were not adopted ; . and as the low prices, Andeconseqifcnt distress of the 
agriculturists, continued, the subject was brought under the consideration of parliament 
in the following year. After a good deal of discussion, a new act was then passed 
(3 Geo. 4. c. 0*0. ), which enacted, that after prices had risen to the limit of free im- 
portation fixed by the act of 18 15, that net was to cease and the new statute to come 
into operation. This statute lowered the prices fixed by the act of 1815, at which im- 
portation could take place for home consumption, to the following sums viz. — 

For corn not of ih* HrilUh For Corn of the British 

PtMruioiu tn North America. rowntimii in North America. 

. 7 0*. |H‘r quarter. pt*r quarter. 

-46*. _ 30 s. — 

- 3\j. — 30*. — 

- *2.\f . — 20*. — 

Hut, in order to prevent any violent oscillation of prices from a large supply of grain 
being suddenly thrown into the market, it was enacted, that a duty of 17*. a tjuarter 
should be laid on all wheat imported from foreign countries during the first 3 months 
after the opening of the ports, if the price was between 7 Os. and 80*. a quarter, and of 
12*. afterwards; that if the price was between 80s. and 85*., the duty should be IO*. 
for the first 3 months, and 5s. afterwards ; and that if the price should exceed 85*., the 
duty should be constant at Is. ; and proportionally for other sorts of grain. 

This act, by preventing importation until the home price rose to 70*.. and then loading 
the quantities imported between that limit and the limit of 85*. with heavy duties, was 
certainly more favourable to the views of the agriculturists than the act of 1K15. Hut, 
unluckily for them, the prices of no species of corn, except barley, were sufficiently high, 
while this act existed, to bring it into operation. 

Ill 1825, the first approach was made to a better system, by permitting the import- 
ation of wheat from Hritish North America, without reference to the price at home, on 
payment of a duty of 5*. a quarter. Hut this act was passed with difficulty, and was 
limited to one year’s duration. 

Owing to the drought that prevailed during the summer of 1826, there was every 
prospect that there would be a great deficiency in the crops of that year ; and, in order 
to prevent the disastrous consequences that might have taken place, had importation been 
prevented until the season was too far advanced for bringing supplies from the great 
corn markets in the north of Kurope, his Majesty was authorised* to admit 500,<XX) 
quarters of foreign wheat on payment of such duties as the order in council for its 
importation should declare. And when it was ascertained that the crops of oats peas, 
Ac. were greatly below an average, ministers issued an order in council, on their own 
responsibility, on the 1st of September, authorising the immediate importation of oats 
on payment of a duty of 2*. 2d. a boll ; and of rye, peas and beans, on payment of a 
duty of 3*. Gd. a quarter. A considerable quantity of oats was imported under this 
order, the timely appearance of which had undoubtedly a very considerable effect in 
mitigating the pernicious consequences arising from the deficiency of that species of 
grain. Ministers obtained an indemnity for this order on the subsequent meeting of 
parliament. 

Nothing could more strikingly evince the impolicy of the acts of 1815 and 1822, 
than the necessity, under which the legislature and government had been placed, of 
passing the temporary acts and issuing the orders alluded to. The more intelligent 
portion of the agriculturists began, at length, to perceive that the corn laws were not 
really calculated to produce the advantages that they had anticipated ; and a conviction 
that increased facilities should he given to importation became general throughout the 
country. The same conviction made considerable progress in the House of Commons ; 
so much so, that several members who supported the measures adopted in 1815 and 
1822, expressed themselves satisfied that the principle of exclusion had been carried 
too far, and that a more liberal system should be adopted. Ministers having par- 
ticipated in these sentiments, Mr. Canning moved a series of resolutions, as the 
foundation of a new corn law, on the 1st of March, 1827, to the effect that foreign 
corn might always be imported, free of duty, in order to be warehoused ; and that 
it should always be admissible for home consumption upon payment of certain duties, 
'rhus, in the instance of wheat, it was resolved that, when the home price was at or 
above 70*. a quarter, the duty should be a fixed one of 1*. ; and that for every shilling 
that the price fell below 70*. a duty of 2*. should be imposed ; so that when the price 
was at 69*. the duty on importation was to be 2*., when at 68*. the duty was to be 4*., 
and so on. TTie limit at which the constant duty of l/. a quarter was to take place in 
the case of barley was originally fixed at 37*. ; but it was subsequently raised to 40*. > 
the dutv incri>aiiin(r l»v l* n*L fur pvctw 1*. when the urice fell below that limit. The 
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limit at which the constant duty of 1*. a quarter was, to take place in the case of oats 
was originally fixed at 28». ; but it was subsequently raised to 33s., the duty increasing 
at the rate of Is. a quarter for every shilling tliat the price fell below that limit. The 
duty on colonial wheat was fixed at 6d. the quarter when the home price was above 
65s. ; and when the price was under that sum the duty was constant at 5s. ; the duties 
on other descriptions of colonial grain were similar. These resolutions were agreed to 
by a large majority ; and a bill founded on them was subsequently carried through the 
House of Commons. Owing, however, to the change of ministers, which took place 
in the interim, several peers, originally favourable to the bill, and some, even, who 
assisted in its preparation, saw reason to become amongst its most violent opponents ; 
and a clause moved by the Duke of Wellington, interdicting all importation of foreign 
corn until the home price exceeded 60s. having been carried in the Lords, ministers 
gave up the bill, justly considering that such a clause was entirely subversive of its 
principle. 

A new set of resolutions with respect to the corn trade were brought forward in 
1828 by Mr. Charles Grant (now Lord Glenclg). They were founded on the same 
principles as those which had been rejected during the previous session. But the 
duty was not made to vary equally, as in Mr. Canning’s resolutions, with every equal 
variation of price ; it being 23s. 8 d. when the home price was 64s. the Imperial quarter ; 
16a. 8^. when it was 69s. ; and 1a-. only when it was at or above 7 3s. After a good 
deal of debate, Mr. Grant’s resolutions were carried, and embodied in the act 9 Geo. 4. 
c. 60. 

The crops having been deficient in 1829 and 1830; there was a large importation of 
corn in these years, its average price being at the same time about 65s. a quarter. But 
the crops from 1831 to 1836 having been more than usually abundant, importation 
almost wholly ceased, and the price of wheat sunk in 1835 to 395. 4 d. a quarter, being 
less than it had been in any previous year since 1776. In consequence of this succes- 
sion of good harvests and low prices, the corn laws ceased for a while to attract any 
considerable portion of the public attention, and an impression began to gain ground 
that the improvement of agriculture was so very rapid, that, despite the increase of po- 
pulation and the existence of the corn laws, our prices would fall to about the level of 
those of the Continent. But the cycle of favourable seasons having terminated in 1837, 
the crops of that and the succeeding 5 years were considerably deficient ; so much so 
that prices rose in 1839 to 705. 8d. a quarter, the importations in that and the 3 fol- 
lowing years being also very large. This increase in the price of corn, combined with the 
depressed state of the commerce of the country, originating in the pecuniary revulsion in 
the LJ. States and other causes, again attracted a great deal of attention to the corn laws ; 
anti the oppressive magnitude and injurious operation of the duties were very strongly 
animadverted upon at public meetings in the manufacturing towns and elsewhere. r 11ie 
subject having been at last forced on the attention of government, ministers, in 1841, 
actuated partly by a conviction of the mischievous influence of the duties, and partly, 
no doubt, by a wish to strengthen their declining popularity, brought forward a plan 
for remodelling the corn laws, by repealing the sliding scale and imposing in its stead a 
constant duty of 85. a quarter on wheat, and in proportion on other grain. But, 
having no majority in parliament, ministers were obliged to resort to a dissolution ; and 
their proposal having, notwithstanding its moderation, excited the greatest apprehen- 
sions among the agriculturists, without being very warmly supported by the other 
classes, a new parliament was returned, which gave a decided majority to the opposition. 
It was, however, felt on all hands to be necessary to make some considerable change in 
the .existing law, and in 1842 a measure was introduced in that view by Sir Robert 
Peel, which was subsequently passed into a law, 5 Victoria, 2d Sess. c. 14., by which 
the corn trade is now regulated. 

Unfortunately, however, this measure, like that by which it was preceded, proceeds 
on the principle of making the duties vary with the variations in the price of corn ; and 
though the duties are decidedly less oppressive than those imposed by the 9 Geo. 4. c. 
60., still they are in no ordinary degree objectionable, as well from their too great mag- 
nitude as from their adding to the natural insecurity of the corn trade, and increasing 
the chances and severity of fluctuations. We need not, therefore, be surprised that the 
new measure has given but little satisfaction, and that continued efforts have been 
made to have the trade placed on a more liberal footing. 

Before closing this imperfect sketch of the history of the corn laws, we may observe 
that in 1842 the legislature of Canada passed a law imposing a duty of 3 s. a quarter on 
all wheat imported into the province,' unless from the U. Kingdom, stating in the 
pre&mble to this act, that it was passed in the expectation and belief that a corresponding 
reduction would be made in the duties on wheat and wheat-flour imported into the U. 
Kingdom from Canada. And conformably to this anticipation, the act 6 & 7 Viet. c. 29., 
passed in the course of the present year (1843), has reduced the duty on wheat imported 
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from Canada to 1«. a quarter, and proportionally on wheat-flour. This act met with 
a good deal of opposition from the agricultural interest in this country, who contended 
that it would lead to the introduction of unlimited supplies of corn from the U. States 
at a duty of only *ljr. a quarter, or, allowing for smuggling, at perhaps only half that 
amount. We believe, however, that the expectations of any large supply of corn coming 
to us from this quarter will most likely turn out to be destitute of any good foundation. 
The wheat brought into Canada from the U. States must be ground in the former 
before it can be shipped as dour for Kngland. And it is farther to be observed, that 
instead of exporting, the New Kngland states are large importers of corn, and that the 
U. States corn imported into Kngland under this law must be derived partly from the 
western parts of the state of New York, bordering on lake Ontario, but principally, no 
doubt, from the northern parts of Ohio, bordering on lake Krie. The navigation thence 
to ^Montreal, partly by natural and partly by artificial channels, is tedious, difficult, and 
expensive ; and when the wheat has arrived at the latter or at Quebec, and been ground, 
the voyage to Kngland is longer, the risk greater, and the rate of freight materially 
higher than from New York or Baltimore. It is, therefore, we apprehend, quite idle 
to suppose that any very large quantity of American Hour should reach us by this 
channel. The fact is, that prices in America are too high, and the voyage too distant, 
to admit of her supplying us under any arrangement of duties, except in peculiarly dear 
years, with any considerable supply of corn. In this respect the countries in the N. of 
Kurope have a decided advantage over America. 

- II. Principles of the Corn Laws. 

1. Internal Corn Trade. — It is needless to take lip the reader’s time by endeavour- 
ing to prove by argument the advantage of allowing the free conveyance of corn from 
one province to another. Every one sees that this is indispensable, not only to the equal 
distribution of the supplies of food over the country, but to enable the inhabitants of 
those districts that arc best fitted for the raising and fattening of cattle, sheep, Ac. to 
addict themselves to these or other necessary occupations not directly connected with 
the production of corn. We shall, therefore, confine the few remarks we have to make 
on this subject, to the consideration of the influence of the speculatiohs of the corn 
merchants in buying up corn in anticipation of an advance. Their proceedings in this 
respect, though of the greatest public utility, have been the principal causes of that 
odium to which they have been long exposed. 

Were the harvests always equally productive, nothing would be gained by storing up 
supplies of corn ; and all that would be necessary would be to distribute the crop equally 
throughout the country and throughout the year. But such is not the order of nature. 
The variations in the aggregate produce of a country in different seasons, though not 
perhaps so great as are commonly supposed, arc still very considerable ; and experience 
has shown that two or three unusually luxuriant harvests seldom take place in succession ; 
or that when they do, they are invariably followed by those that are deficient. The 
speculators in corn anticipate this result. Whenever prices begin to give way in con- 
sequence of an unusually luxuriant harvest, speculation is at work. Mlie more opulent 
farmers withhold either the whole or a part of their produce from market and the more 
opulent dealers purchase largely of the corn brought to market, a£nd store it up in 
expectation of aiuture advance. And thus without intending to promote anyone’s in- 
terest but their own, speculators in corn become the benefactors of the public. They 
provide a reserve stock against those years of scarcity which are sure at no distant period 
to recur ; while, by withdrawing a portion of the redundant supply from immediate 
consumption, prices are prevented from falling so low as to be injurious to the farmers, 
or at least are maintained at a higher level than they would otherwise have reached ; 
provident habits are maintained amongst the people ; and that waste and extravagance 
are checked, which always take place in plentiful years, but which would be carried to 
a much greater extent if the whole produce of an abundant crop were to be consumed 
within the season. 

It is, however, in scarce years that the speculations of* the corn merchants are prin- 
cipally advantageous. Even in the richest countries, a very large proportion of the 
individuals engaged in the business of agriculture are comparatively poor, and are totally 
without the means of withholding their produce from market, in order to speculate upon 
any future advance. In consequence the markets are always most abundantly supplied 
with produce immediately after harvest; and in countries where the merchants engaged 
in the corn trade are not possessed of large capitals, or where their proceedings are 
fettered and restricted, there is then, almost invariably, a heavy fall of prices. But as 
the vast majority of the people buy their food in small quantities, or from day to day, as 
they want it, their consumption is necessarily extended or contracted according to its 
price at the time. Their views do not extend to the future ; they have no means of 
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judging whether the crop is oris not deficient. They live, as the phrase is, from hand to 
mouth ; and arc satisfied if, in the mean time, they obtain abundant supplies at a cheap 
rate. But it is obvious, that were there nothing to control or counteract this improvidence, 
the consequence would very often be fatal in the extreme. The crop of one harvest must 
support the population till the crop of the other harvest has been gathered in ; and if that 
crop should be deficient — if, for instance, it should only be adequate to afford, at the 
usual rate of consumption, a supply of 9 or 10 months* provisions instead of 12 — 
it is plain that, unless the price were so raised immediately after harvest as to enforce 
economy, and put, as it were, the whole nation on short allowance, the most dreadful 
famine would be experienced previously to the ensuing harvest. Those who examine 
the accounts of the prices of wheat and other grain in England, collected by Bishop 
Fleetwood and Sir F. M. Eden, will meet with abundant proofs of the accuracy of 
what has now been stated. In those remote periods when the farmers were generally 
without the means of withholding their crops from market, and when the trade of acorn 
dealer was proscribed, the utmost improvidence was exhibited in the consumption of 
grain. There were then, indeed, very few years in which a considerable scarcity was not 
experienced immediately before harvest, and many in which there was an absolute famine. 
The fluctuations of price exceeded every thing of which we can now form an idea; the 
price of wheat and other grain being 4 or 5 times as high in June and July as in Sep- 
tember and October. Thanks, however, to the increase of capital in the hands of the 
large farmers and dealers, and to the freedom given to the operations of the corn mer- 
chants, we are no longer exposed to such ruinous vicissitudes. Whenever the dealers, 
who, in consequence of their superior means of information, are better acquainted with 
the rear state of the crops than any other class of persons, find the harvest likely to be 
deficient, they raise the price of the corn they have warehoused, and bid against each 
other for the corn which the farmers are bringing to market. In consequence of this 
rise of prices, all ranks and orders, but especially the lower, who are the great consumers 
of corn, find it indispensable to use greater economy, and to check all improvident and 
wasteful consumption. Every class being thus immediately put upon short allowance, 
the pressure of the scarcity is distributed equally throughout the year; and instead of 
indulging, .as was formerly the ease, in the same scale of consumption as in seasons of 
plenty, until the supply became altogether deficient, and then being exposed without 
resource to the attacks of famine and pestilence, the speculations of the corn merchants 
warn us of our clanger, and compel us to provide against it. 

It is not easy to suppose that these proceedings of the corn merchants should ever be 
injurious to the public. It has been said that in scarce years they are not disposed to 
bring the corn they have purchased to market until it has attained an exorbitant price, 
and that the pressure of the scarcity is thus often very much aggravated ; but there is no 
real ground for any such statement. The immense amount of capital required to store 
up any considerable quantity of corn, and the waste to which it is liable, render most 
holders disposed to sell as soon as they can realise a fair profit. In every extensive 
country in which the corn trade is free, there are infinitely too many persons engaged in 
it to enable any sort of combination or concert to be formed amongst them ; and though 
it were formed, it could not be maintained for an instant. A large proportion of the 
farmers and other small holders of corn are always in straitened circumstances, more 
particularly if a scarce year has not occurred so soon as they expected ; and they are con- 
sequently anxious to relieve themselves, as soon as prices rise, of a portion of the stock 
on their hands. Occasionally, indeed, individuals are found, who retain their stocks for 
too long a period, or until a reaction takes place, and prices begin to decline. But 
instead of joining in the popular cry against such persons, every one who takes a dis- 
passionate view of the matter will perceive that, inasmuch as their miscalculation must, 
under the circumstances supposed, he exceedingly injurious to themselves we have the 
best security against its being carried to such an extent as to be productive of any 
material injury or even inconvenience to the public. It should also be borne in mind, 
that it is rarely, if ever, possible to determine beforehand, when a scarcity is to abate in 
consequence of new supplies being brought to market ; and had it continued a little 
longer, there would have been no miscalculation on the part of the holders. At all 
events, it is plain that, by declining to bring their corn to market, they preserved a 
resource on which, in the event of the harvest being longer delayed than usual, x>r of any 
unfavourable contingency taking place, the public could have fallen back ; so that, instead 
of deserving abuse, these speculators are most justly entitled to every fair encouragement 
and protection. A country in which there is no considerable stock of grain in the barn- 
yards of the farmers, or in the warehouses of the merchants, is in the most perilous 
situation that can easily be imagined, and may be exposed to the severest privations, or 
even famine. But so long as the sagacity, the miscalculation, or the avarice of mer- 
chants and dealers retain a stock of grain in the warehouses, this last extremity cannot 
take place. By refusing to sell it till it has reached a very high price, they put an 
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effectual stop to all sorts of waste, and husband for the public those supplies which they 
could not have so frugally husbanded for themselves. 

We have already remarked that the last remnant of the shackles imposed by statute 
on the freedom of the internal corn dealer was abolished in 1773. It is true that 
engrossing, forestalling, and regrating — (see Engrossing, &c. ) — are still held to be 
offences at common law ; but there is very little probability of any one being in future 
made to answer for such ideal offences. 

2. Exportation to Foreign Countries. — The fallacy of the notion so long entertaindd, 
that i he prevention of exportation was the surest method of increasing plenty at home, 
is obvious to every one who has reflected upon such subjects. The markets of no 
country can ever be steadily and plentifully supplied with corn, unless her merchants 
have power to export the surplus supplies with which they may be occasionally furnished. 
When a country without the means of exporting grows nearly her own average sup- 
plies of corn, an abundant crop, by causing a great overloading of the market, and a 
heavy fall of price, is as injurious to the farmer as a scarcity. It may be thought, 
perhaps, that the greater quantity of produce in abundant seasons will compensate for 
its lower price ; but this is not the case. It is uniformly found that variations in the 
quantity of corn exert a much greater influence over prices, than equal variations in the 
quantity of almost any thing else offered for side. Being the principal necessary of 
life, when the supply of corn happens to be less than ordinary, the mass of the people 
make very great, though unavailing, exertions, by diminishing their consumption of other 
and less indispensable articles, to obtain their accustomed supplies of this prime neces- 
sary ; so that its price rises much more than in proportion to the deficiency. On the oth4r 
hand, when the supply is unusually large, the consumption is not proportionally extended. 
In ordinary years, the bulk of the population is about adequately fed ; and though the 
consumption of all classes be somewhat greater in unusually plentiful years, the extension 
is considerable only among the lowest classes, and in thp feeding of horses. Hence it is 
that the increased supply at market, in such years, goes principally to cause a glut, and 
consequently a ruinous decline of prices. These statements are corroborated by the 
widest experience. Whenever there is an inability to export, from whatever cdbse it 
may arise, an unusually luxuriant crop is uniformly accompanied by a very heavy fall of 
price, and severe agricultural distress ; and when two or three such Crops happen to 
follow in succession, the ruin of a large proportion of the farmers is completed. 

If the mischiefs resulting from the want of power to export stopped here, they might, 
though very great, be borne ; but they do not stop here. It is idle to suppose that a 
system ruinous to the producers can be otherwise to the consumers. A glut of the 
market, occasioned by luxuriant harvests, and the want of power to export, cannot be of 
long continuance : for, while it continues, it can hardly fail, by distressing all classes of 
fanners, and causing the ruin of many, to give a check to every species of agricultural 
improvement, and to lessen the extent of land in tillage. When, therefore, an un- 
favourable season recurs, the reaction is, for the most part, appalling. The supply, 
being lessened, not only by the badness of the season, but also by a diminution of the 
quantity of land in crop, falls very far below an average ; and a severe scarcity, if not an 
absolute famine, is most commonly experienced. It is, therefore, clear, that if a country 
would render herself secure against famine and injurious fluctuations of price, she must 
give every possible facility to exportation in years of unusual plenty. If she act upon a 
different system, — if her policy make exportation in such years impracticable, or very 
difficult, — she will infallibly render the bounty of Providence an injury to her agricul- 
turists ; and two or three abundant harvests in succession will be the forerunners of 
scarcity and famine. 

3. Bounty on the Exportation of Com. — In Great Britain, as already observed, we 
have not only been allowed to export for a long scries of years, but from the Revolution 
down to 1815 a bounty was given on exportation, whenever the home prices were 
depressed below certain limits. This policy, however, erred as much on the one hand as 
a restriction on exportation errs on the other. It causes, it is true, an extension of the 
demand for corn : but this greater demand is not caused by natural, but by artificial 
means ; it is not a consequence of any really increased demand on the part of the 
foreigner, but of our furnishing the exporters of corn with a bonus, in order that they 
may sell it abroad below its natural price ! To suppose that a proceeding of this sort 
can be a public advantage, is equivalent to supposing that a shopkeeper may get rich by 
selling his goods below what they cost. (See Bounty. ) 

4. Importation fro& Foreign Countries . — If a country were, like Poland or Russia, 
uniformly in the habit of exporting com to other countries, a restriction on importation 
would be of no material consequence ; because, though such restriction did not exist, 
fto foreign corn would be imported, unless its ports were so situated as to serve for an 
entrepdt . A restriction on importation is sensibly felt only when it is enforced in^ a 
country which, owing to the greater density of its population, the limited extent of if**- 
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fertile land, or any other cause, would, either occasionally or uniformly, import. It is 
familiar to the observation of every one, that a total failure of the crops is a calamity 
that but rarely occurs in an extensive kingdom ; that the weather which is unfavourable 
to one description of soil, is generally favourable to some other description ; and that, 
except in anomalous cases, the total produce is not very different. Hut what is thus 
generally true of single countries, is always true of the world at large. History furnishes 
no single instance of a universal scarcity ; but it is uniformly found, that when the crops 
in a particular country are unusually deficient, they are proportionally Abundant in some 
other quarter. It is clear, however, that a restriction on importation excludes the 
country which enacts it from profiting by this beneficent arrangement. She is thrown 
entirely on her own resources. Under the circumstances supposed, she has nothing to 
trust to for relief but the reserves in her warehouses ; and should these be inadequate to 
meet the exigency of the crisis, there are apparently no means by which she can escape 
experiencing all the evils of scarcity, or, it may be, of famine. A country deprived of 
the power to import is unable to supply the deficiencies of her harvests by the surplus 
produce of other countries ; so that her inhabitants may starve amidst surrounding 
plenty, and suffer the extreme of scarcity, when, but for the restrictions on importation, 
they might enjoy the greatest abundance. If the restriction be not absolute, but con- 
ditional ; if, instead of absolutely excluding foreign corn from the h^me markets, it 
merely loads it with a duty, the degree in which it will operate to increase the scarcity 
and dearth will depend on the magnitude of that duty. If the duty be constant and 
moderate, it may not have any very considerable effect in discouraging importation ; but 
if! it be fluctuating and heavy, it will, by falsifying the speculations of the merchants, 
and making a corresponding addition to the price of the corn imported, be proportionally 
injurious. In whatever degree foreign corn may be excluded in years of deficient crops, 
to the same extent must prices be artificially raised, and the pressure of the scarcity 
rendered so much the more severe. 

Such would be the disastrous influence of a restriction on importation in a country 
which, were there no such obstruction in the way, would sometimes import and some- 
times export. But its operation would be infinitely more injurious in a country which, 
under a free system, would uniformly import a portion of her supplies. The restriction* 
in this case, has a twofold operation. By preventing importation from abroad, and 
forcing the population to depend for subsistence on corn raised at home, it compels 
recourse to comparatively inferior soils ; and thus, by increasing the cost of pro- 
ducing corn above its cost in other countries, adds proportionally to its average price. 
The causes of fluctuation are, in this way, increased in a geometrical proportion ; for, 
while the prevention of importation exposes the population to the pressure of want 
whenever the harvest happens to be less productive than usual, it is sure, at the same 
time, by raising average prices, to hinder exportation in a year of unusual plenty, until 
the home prices fall ruinously low. It is obvious, therefore, that a restriction of this 
sort must be alternately destructive of the interests of the consumers and producers. 

It injures the former by making them pay, at an average, an artificially increased price 
for their food, and by exposing them to scarcity and famine whenever the home crop 
proves deficient ; and it injures the latter, by depriving them of the power" to export in 
years of unusual plenty, and by overloading the market with produce, which, under a 
free system, would have met with an advantageous sale abroad. 

The principle thus fllriefly explained, shows the impossibility of permanently keeping 
up the home prices by means of restrictions on importation, at the same time that it 
affords a clue by which we may trace the causes of most part of the agricultural dis- 
tress experienced in this country since the peace. Tin* real object of the Com 
Law of 1815 was to keep up the price of corn to 80s. a quarter; but to succeed in 
this, it was indispensable not only that foreign corn should be excluded when prices 
were under this limit, but that the markets should never be overloaded with corn pro- 
duced at home : for it is clear, according to the principle already explained, that if the 
supply should in ordinary years be sufficient to feed the population, it must, in an 
unusually abundant year, be more than sufficient for that purpose ; and when, in such a 
case, the surplus is thrown upon the market, it cannot fail, in the event of our average 
prices being considerably above the level of those of the surrounding countries, to cause 
a ruinous depression. Now, this was the precise situation of this country at the end of 
the war. Owing partly to the act of 1 804, but far more to the difficulties in the way of 
importation, and the depreciation of the currency, prices attained to an extraordinary 
elevation from 1809 to 1814, and gave such a stimulus to agriculture, that we grew, in • 
1812 and 1813, sufficient corn for our own supply. And, such being the case, it" is 
clear, though our ports had been hermetically scaled agaipst importation from abroad, 
that the first luxuriant crop must have occasioned a ruinous decline of prices. It fothe 
exclusion, not the introduction, pf foreign corn that has caused the distress of the agri- 
culturists; for it is this exclusion that has forced up the price of corn in this country, * 
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in 9 caTce and average years, to an unnatural level, and. that, consequently, renders 
exportation in favourable seasons impossible, without such u fall of prices as is most 
disastrous to the farmer. It may be mentioned, in proof of what is now stated, that the 
average price of wheat in England and Wales in 1814 was 74#. 4rf. a quarter, and in 1815 
it had fallen to 65#. 7rf. Hut as these prices would not indemnify the occupiers of the 
poorest lands brought under tillage during the previous high prices, they were gradually 
relinquishing their cultivation. A considerable portion of them had been converted into 
pasture ; rents had been generally reduced, and wages had begun to decline ; but the 
legislature having prohibited the importation of foreign com, the operation of this natural 
principle of adjustment was unfortunately counteracted, and the price of 1816 rose to 
7 8#. 6'/. This rise was however, insufficient to occasion any new improvement; and as 
foreign corn was now excluded, and large tracts of bad land had been thrown out of cul- 
tivation, the supply was so much diminished, that, notwithstanding the increase in the 
value of money, prices rose in 1817, partly, no doubt, in conse«juence of the bad harvest 
of the previous year, to 96#. lid. ; and in 1818 to 86#. 3d. 'll! ese high prices had their 
natural effect. They revived the drooping spirits of the farmers, who imagined that the 
corn law was, at length, beginning to produce the effects anticipated from it, and that 
the golden days of 1812, when wheat sold for 126#. 6d. a quarter, were about to return ! 
Hut this prosperity carried in its bosom the seeds of future mischief. The increased 
prices necessarily occasioned a fresh extension of tillage ; capital was again applied to the 
improvement of the soil ; and this increase of tillage, conspiring with favourable seasons, 
and the impossibility of exportation, sunk prices to suen a degree, that they fell, in 
October, 1822, so low as 38#. Id., the average price of that year being only 44#. 7 d. 

It is thus demonstrably certain, that the recurrence of periods of distress, similar to 
those which have been experienced by the agriculturists of this country since the peace, 
cannot be warded off by restricting or prohibiting importation. A free corn trade is the 
only system that can give them that security against fluctuations that is so indispensable. 
The increased importation that would take place, were the ports always open, as soon 
as any considerable deficiency in the crops was apprehended, would prevent prices from 
rising to an oppressive height ; while, on the other hand, when the crops were unusually 
luxuriant, a ready outlet would be found for the surplus in foreign countries, without 
its occasioning any very heavy fall. To expect to combine steadiness of prices with* 
restrictions on importation, is to expect to reconcile what is contradictory and absurd. 
The higher the limit at which the importation of foreign corn into a country like 
England is fixed, the greater will be the oscillation of prices. If we would secure for 
ourselves abundance, and avoid fluctuation, we must renounce all attempts at exclusion, 
and be ready to deal in corn, as we ought to be in every thing else, on fair and liberal 
principles. 

That the restrictions imposed on the foreign corn trade during the last 12 years 
should not have been productive of more disastrous consequences than those that have 
actually resulted from them, is partly and principally to be ascribed to the unparalleled 
improvement of tillage in Great Hritain during the last 20 years, and partly, also, 
to the great increase that has taken place in the imports from Ireland. Previously to 
1806, when a perfectly free corn trade between Great Hritain and Ireland was for the 
first time established, the yearly imports did not amount to 400,000 quarters, whereas 
they now amount to nearly 3,000,000; and any one who has ever been in Ireland, or 
is aware of the wretched state of agriculture in it, and of the amazing fertility of the 
soil, must be satisfied that a very slight improvement would occasion an extraordinary 
increase in the imports from that country ; and it is believed by those best qualified to 
form an opinion on such a subject, that the check that has latterly been given to the 
pernicious practice of splitting farms, and the increase of population, has, in this respect, 
already had great influence* and that it will eventually lead to the most material im- 
provements. Hence it is by no means improbable, as previously stated, that the rapid 
spread of improvement at home, and the growing imports from Ireland, may, at no dis- 
tant period, reduce our prices to the level of those of the Continent, and even render 
us an occasionally exporting country. These, however, arc contingent and uncertain 
results ; and supposing them to be ultimately realised, the corn laws must in the mean 
time be productive of great inconvenience, and must, in all time to come, materially 
aggravate the misery inseparable from bad harvests. 

Nothing but the great importance of the subject could excuse us for dwelling so long 
on what is so very plain. To facilitate production, and to make commodities cheaper 
and more easily obtained, are the grand motives which stimulate the inventive powers, 
and which lead to the discovery and improvement of machines and processes for saving 
labour and diminishing cost ; and it is plain that no system of commercial legislation 
deserves to be supported, which does not conspire to promote the same objects : but a 
restriction on the importation of corn into a country like England, which hastnade a 
great comparative advance in population and manufacturing industry, is diametrically 
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opposed to these principles. The density of our population is such, that any exclusion 
of foreign corn forces us to resort to soils of less fertility than those that are under cul- 
tivation in the surrounding countries ; and, in consequence, our average prices are 
comparatively high. We have resolved that our people should not confine their at- 
tention to the culture of the better class of soils, and to those branches of manufacturing 
and commercial industry in which they have a decided advantage over every other 
country ; but that they should, also, be made to force comparatively barren soils that 
yield but a scanty return for their outlay. If we could, by laying out 10004 on the 
manufacture of cottons or hardware, produce a quantity of these articles that would 
exchange for 500 quarters of American or Polish wheat ; and if the same sum, were it 
expended in cultivation in this country, would not produce more than 400 quarters ; the 
prevention of importation occasions an obvious sacrifice of 100 out of every 500 quarters 
consumed in the empire ; or, which is the same thing, it occasions an artificial advance of 
20 per cent, in the price of corn. We do not mean to say that this statement exactly 
represents the amount of injury inflicted by the corn laws ; but, at all events, it clearly 
illustrates the principle which they embody. In a public point of view, the impolicy of 
such a system is obvious ; but it seems, at first sight, as if it were advantageous to the 
landlords. The advantage is, however, merely apparent : at bottom there is no real dif- 
ference between the interests of the landlords and those of the rest of^the community. 
It would be ridiculous, indeed, to imagine for a moment that the landlords can be 
benefited by a system in which those fluctuations of prices, so subversive of all agricul- 
tural prosperity, arc inherent ; but though these could be got rid of, the result would be 
the same. The prosperity of agriculture must always depend upon, and be determined 
by, the prosperity of other branches of industry i and any system which, like the corn 
laws, is injurious to the latter, cannot but be injurious to the former. Instead of being 
publicly advantageous, high prices are in every case distinctly and completely the re- 
verse. The smaller the sacrifice for which any commodity can be obtained, so much 
the better. When the labour required to produce, or the money required to purchase, 
a sufficient supply of corn, is diminished, it is as clear as the sun at noon-day that more 
labour or money must remain to produce or purchase the other necessaries, conveniences, 
and amusements of human life, and that the sum of national wealth and comforts must 
be proportionally augmented. Those who suppose that a rise of prices can ever be a 
means of improving the condition of a country might, with equal reason, suppose that it 
would be improved by throwing its best soils out of cultivation, and destroying its most 
powerful machines. The opinions of such persons are not only opposed to the plainest 
and best established principles, but they are opposed to the obvious conclusions 
of common sense, and the universal experience of mankind. * 

Experience of the injurious effects resulting from the corn laws has induced many 
that were formerly their zealous advocates to come round to a more liberal way of 
thinking. It would, however, be unjust not to mention that there has always been a 
large and respectable party amongst the landlords, opposed to all restrictions on the 
trade in corn, and who have uniformly thought that their interests, being identified 
with those of the public, would be best promoted by the abolition of restrictions on im- 
portation. A protest expressive of this opinion, subscribed by 10 peers, was entered on 
the Journals of the House of Lords, against the corn law of 1815. This document is 
said to have been drawn up by the late JLord Grenville, distinguished as an enlightened 
advocate of sound commercial principles. Its reasoning is so clear and satisfactory, that 
we are sure we shall gratify our readers, as well as strengthen the statements previously 
made, by laying it before them. 

“ Dissentient. — I. Because we are adverse in principle to all new restraints on commerce. We think 
It certain that public prosperity Is best promoted by leaving uncontrolled the free current of national in- 
dustry ; and we wish rather, by well considered steps, to bring back our commercial legislation to the 
straight and simple line of wisdom, than to increase the deviation by subjecting additional and extensive 
branches of the public interest to fresh systems of artificial and injurious restrictions. 

“ II. Because we think that the great practical rule, of leaving all commerce unfettered, applies more 
peculiarly, and on still stronger grounds of justice as well as policy, to the corn trade than to any other. 
Irresistible, indeed, must be that necessity which could, in our judgment, authorise the legislature to 
tamper with the sustenance of the people, and to impede the free purchase of that article on which de- 
pends the existence of so large a portion of the community. 

“ 111. Because we think that the expectations of ultimate benefit from this measure are founded on a 
delusive theory. We cannot persuade ourselves that this law will ever contribute to produce plenty, 
cheapness, or steadiness of price. So long as it operates at all, its effects must be the opposite of these. 
Monopoly is the parent of scarcity, of dearness , and of uncertainty . To cut off any of the sources of sup- 
ply, can only tend to lessen its abundance ; to close against ourselves the cheapest market for any 
commodity, must enhance the price at which we purchase it ; and to confine the consumer of corn to the 
produce of his own country, is to refuse to ourselves the benefit of that provision which Providence itself 
has made for equalising to man the variations of climate and of seasons. 

“.IV. But whatever may be the future consequences of this law at some distant and uncertain period, 
we see with pain that these hopes mutt be purchased at the expense of a great and present evil. To 
compel the consumer to purchase 90m dearer at homo than it might be imported from abroad, is the 
Immediate practical effect of this law. In this way alone can it operate. Its present protection. Us pro- 
mised extension of agriculture, must result (if at all) from the proflti which it creates by keeping up the 
price of corn to an artificial level. These fbture benefits are the consequences expected, but, as we cou- 
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fldently believe, erroneously expected, from giving a bounty to the grower of corn, by a tax levied on 
its consumer. „ ... . * , . ^ A 

•» v. Because we' think the adoption of anjr permanent law for such a purpose, required the fullest and 
ixUSst laborious investigation. Nor would it nave been sufficient for our satisfaction, could we have been 
convinced of the general policy of a hasanlous experiment. A still further Inquiry would have been 
necessary to persuade us that the present moment it fit for Its adoption. In such an inquiry, we must 
have had the means of satisfying ourselves what its immediate operation will be, as connected with the 
various and pressing circumstances of public difficulty and distress wilh which the country is surrounded ; 
with the state of our circulation and currency, of our agriculture and manufactures, of our Internal and 
external commerce, and, above all, with the condition and reward of the industrious and labouring classes 
of our community. 

“ On all these particulars, as they respect this question, we think that parliament Is almost wholly 
uninformed ; on all we see reason for the utmost anxiety and alarm from the operation of this law. 

“ lastly. Because, if we could approve of the principle and purpose of this law, we think that no suf- 
ficient foundation has been laid for Its details. The evidence before us, unsatisfactory and imperfect as 
it is. seems to us rather to disprove than to support the propriety of the high price adopted ns tho standard 
of importation, and the fallacious mode by which that price is to be ascertained. And on all these grounds 
we are anxious to record our dissent from a measure so precipitate in its course, and, as wc fear, so 
injurious in its consequences.*’ 


Attempts have sometimes been made to estimate the pecuniary burden which the 
restrictions on importation entail in ordinary years upon the country. This, however, 
is a subject with respect to which it is not possible to obtain any accurate data. Hut 
supposing the total quantity of corn annually produced in Great Britain and Ireland to 
amount to 62,0^0,000 quarters, every shilling that is added to its price by the corn laws 
is equivalent to a tax on corn of 3,100,000/. ; and estimating the average rise on all sorts 
of grain at 3.*. a quarter, the total sum will be 9,300,000 /. So great a quantity of 
corn is, however, consumed by the agriculturists themselves, as food, ip seed, the keep 
of horses, &c., that not more than a half, perhaps, of the whole quantity produced is 
brought to market. If we are nearly right in this hypothesis, and in the previous esti- 
mates, it will follow that the restrictions cost the classes not engaged in agriculture no 
less than 4,650,000/., exclusive of their other pernicious consequences. Of this sum a 
fifth, probably, or 930,000/., may go to the landlords as rent ; and this is all that the 
agriculturists can Ih? said to gain by the system, for the additional price received by the 
farmer on that portion of the produce which is exclusive of rent is no more than the 
ordinary return for his capital and labour. His profits, indeed, like those of all other 
capitalists instead of being increased by this system, are really diminished by it ; and 
though, nominally at least, it somewhat increases the rents of the landlords., it is, not- 
withstanding, abundantly certain that it is anything but advantageous to them. It 
would require a far larger sum to balance the injury which fluctuations of price occa- 
sion to their tenants, and the damage done to their estates by over-cropping when prices 
are high, than all that is derived from the restrictions. 

5. Duties on importation . — A duty may ho equitably imposed on imported corn, for 
two objects ; that is, either for the sake of revenue, or to balance any excess of taxes 
laid on the agriculturists over those laid on the other classes. — ( See the edition of 
Wealth of Motions by the author of this work, 1 veil. 8vo. pp. 522 — 524. ) With respect, 
however, to a duty imposed for the sake of revenue, it may be doubted whether corn 
be a proper subject for taxation. At all events, a duty for such an object should be ex- 
ceedingly moderate. It would be most inexpedient to attempt to add largely to the 
revenue by laying heavy duties on the prime necessary of life. 

If it be really true that agriculture is more heavily taxed than any other Branch of 
industry, the agriculturists are entitled to demand that a duty be laid, on foreign corn 
when imported corresponding to the excess of burdens affecting them. It has been 
doubted, however, whether they are. in this predicament. Hut though the question be 
not quite ijree from difficulty, it would be easy to show, were this a proper place for 
such inquiries, that, owing to the local and other direct and indirect burdens laid on 
the land, those occupying it are really subjected to heavier taxes than any other class. 
Jt is difficult, or rather, perhaps, impossible, to estimate with any degree of precision 
what the excess of taxes laid on the agriculturists beyond those laid on manufacturers 
and merchants may amount to : but wc have elsewhere shown, that if we estimate it 
as making an addition of 5s. or 6s. to the quarter of wheat, wc shall certainly be beyond 
the mark. — ( Wealth of Nations , ubi supra.) However, we should, in a case of this 
sort, reckon it safer to err on the side of too much protection than of too little ; and 
would not, therefore, object to a fixed duty of 5s. or even 7 s. a quarter being laid on 
wheat, and a proportional duty on other species of grain. Under such a system the 
ports would be always open. The duty would not be so great as to interpose any very 
formidable obstacle to importation. Every one would know beforehand the extent to 
which it would operate ; at the same time that the just rights and interests of the agri- 
culturists and of every other class would be maintained unimpaired. 

When a duty is laid on the importation of foreign corn, for the equitable purpose of 
countervailing the peculiar duties laid on the corn raised at home, an equivalent drawback 
should be allowed on its exportation. “In allowing this drawback, we are merely 
returning to the farmer a tax which he has already paid, and which lie must have, to 
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place him in a fair state of competition in the foreign market, not only with the foreign 
producer, but with his own countrymen who are producing other commodities. It is 
essentially different from a bounty on exportation, in the sense in which the word 
bounty is usually understood ; for by a bounty, is generally meant a tax levied on the 
people for the purpose of rendering corn unnaturally cheap to the foreign consumer ; 
whereas what I propose is, to sell our corn at the price at which we can really afford 
to produce it, and not to add to its price a tax which shall inducer the foreigner rather 
to purchase it from some other country, and deprive us of a trade which, under a system 
of free competition, we might have selected.” — Ricardo on Protection to Agriculture , 
p. 53.) 

A duty accompanied with a drawback, as now stated, w6uld not only be an equitable 
arrangement, but it would be highly for the advantage of farmers, without being injurious 
to any one else. The radical defect, as already shown, of the system followed from 1815 
down to the present moment, in so far, at least, as respects agriculture, is, that it forces 
up prices in years when the harvest is deficient, while it leaves the market to be glutted 
when it is abundant. But while a constant duty of 5s. would secure to the home 
growers all the increase of price which the regard due to the interests of others should 
allow them to realise in a bad year, the drawback of 5s., by enabling them to export in 
an unusually plentiful year, would prevent the markets from being overloaded, and 
prices from falling to the ruinous extent that they now occasionally do. Such a plan 
would render the businesses of the dealers in and growers of corn comparatively secure ; 
and would, therefore, provide for the continued prosperity of both. We are astonished 
that the agriculturists have not taken this view of the matter. If they be really entitled 
to a duty on foreign corn, on account of their being heavier taxed than the other classes 
of their fellow citizens (and they are not entitled to it on any other gronnd), they 
must also be entitled to a corresponding drawback. And it admits of demonstration, 
that their interests, as well as those of the community, would be far better promoted by 
such a duty and drawback as we have suggested, than they can ever be by any system 
of mere duties, how high soever they may be carried. 

The principal objection to this plan proceeds on the assumption that it would not be 
possible to levy the duty when the home price became very high, and that, consequently, 
it would be every now and then necessary to suspend it. It might, however, be easily 
shown that in cases of scarcity a reasonable duty on importation would not really have 
any influence over prices ; and that, instead of being borne by the consumers, it would 
then be deducted from the profits of the foreigners who supply the imported corn. 
But without insisting on these considerations, though they are of the essence of this 
question, it may, we think, be concluded on unassailable grounds, that were the fiorts 
constantly open under a moderate fixed duty and an equivalent drawback, extreme fluc- 
tuations of price would be very rare. Supposing it were enacted, that when the home 
price rises above a certain high level, as 70*., the duty should cease, the popular 
prejudice on the subject would be conciliated, at the same time that the clause would 
very seldom come into operation ; and those who object that it is not fair to the farmers 
to deprive them of the full advantage to be derived from the highest prices, should re- 
collect that in matters of this sort it is not always cither possible, or, if possible, prudent 
to carry the soundest principles to an extreme ; and that, generally speaking, the public 
interests will be better consulted by guarding against scarcity and dearth, than by 
securing, at all hazards, a trifling though just advantage to a particular class. 

III. British Corn. Trade. - 

1. Quantity of Corn consumed in Great Britain. — Attempts have sometimes been 
made to estimate the quantity of corn raised in a country, from calculations founded on 
the number of acres in tillage, and on the average produce per acre ; but it is plain 
that no accurate account can ever be framed of the extent of land under cultivation. It 
is perpetually changing from year to year ; and the amount of produce varies not onl/ 
with the differences of seasons, but also with every improvement of agriculture. This 
method, therefore, is now rarely resorted to, and the growth of corn is generally esti- 
mated from the consumption. The conclusions deduced from this criterion must indeed 
be subject to error, as well from variations in the consumption, occasioned by variations 
in the price of corn, as from the varying extent to which other food is used. But sup- 
posing the prices of corn to be reduced to an average, if the consumption of a consider- 
able number of persons, of all ranks and orders, and of all ages and sexes, were accurately 
determined, we should be able, supposing the census of the population to be nearly 
correct, to make a pretty close approximation to the total consumption of the country, 
Mr. Charles Smith, the well-informed and intelligent author of the Tracts on the Corn 
Trade, made many curious investigations, with a view to discover the mean annual con- 
sumption of corn ; and reducing it to the standard of wheat , he found it to be at the rate 
of about a quarter for each individual , young and old. This estimate has been confirmed 
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by a vaHety of subsequent researches ; and among others, by inquiries made during the 
scarcity of 1795 and 1796, by the magistrates of Suffolk, in 42 different parishes, in the 
view of ascertaining the average consumption of each family, which they found to cor- 
respond very closely with Mr. Smith’s estimate. It is also worthy of remark, that 
M. Paucton, the intellig<*nt author of the Metrologie y estimates the mean annual average 
consumption in France, when reduced to the standard of wheat, at about 10 bushels 
for each individual ; and as the French consume more bread and less animal 
food than the English, this estimate affords a strong proof of the correctness of that of 
Mr. Smith. 

Having taken the population of England and Wales in 1765 at 6,000,000, Mr. Smith 
reckoned the consumers of each kind of grain, the quantity consumed by each individual, 
and hence, the whole consumed by man, to be as follows : — 


Estimated Popu- Average Con* 

latum of England sumption of Consumed 

and Wales each Person. by Man. 

3,750,000 consumers of wheat, at 1 quarter each ----- - - 3,75<£obo 

739.000 do. of barlej, at If do. - -- -- -- -- 1 ,010,12* 

888.000 do. of rve, at 1J do. 999,900 

623.000 do. of oats, at do. - -- -- -- -- 1,791,225 

Consumed by man - -- -- -- - 7,666,350 

In addition to this, Mr. Smith estimated the wheat distilled, made Into starch, Ac. - - 90.000 

Barley used in malting. &c. - -- -- -- -- 3,417,000 

Rye for hogs. Ac. - -- -- -- -- -- 31,000 

Oats for horses, Ac. ----------- 2,461,500 

Total of home consumption ------- 13,555, H50 

Add excess of exports over imports ------ 308,624 

13,954,474 

Add seed (one tenth) - -- -- -- - 1,395,447 

Total growth of all kinds of graiu in England and Wales in 1765 - 15,349,921 

This estimate, it will be observed, does not include either Scotland or Ireland; and 
later inquiries have rendered it probable that Mr. Smith underrated the population of 
England and Wales by nearly 1,00C\000. The most eminent agriculturists seem also 


to be of opinion, that the allowance for seed ought to be stated as high as a sixth or a 
seventh. 

Mr. Chalmers, availing himself of the information respecting the numbers of the 
people furnished under the Population Act of 18(X), estimated the total consumption of 
the different kinds of grain in Great Britain at that epoch at 27,185,300 quarters 
whereof wheat constituted 7,676,100 quarters. The crops of 1800 and 1801 being 
unusually deficient, the importation in these years was proportionally great ; but excluding 
these scarcities, the total average excess of all sorts of grain imported from Ireland ana 
foreign countries into Great Britain over the exports had previously amounted to about 
1,000,000 quarters, which, deducted from 27,185,300, leaves 26,185,300, to which if 
we add one sixth as seed, we shall have 30,549,516 quarters as the average growth of 
Great Britain in 1800. 

According to Dr. Colquhoun, the consumption of corn in Great Brilain and Ireland, 
in 1814, amounted to about 35,000,000 quarters. Wc subjoin his estimate. 


Specie* of Grain. 

Estimated 

A ver.itfr of the 
Population of- 
Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Each 

Person 

averaged. 

Coniumcd 

by J|an* 

Consumed bv 
Animals. * 

t T sed In Beer 
and Spirit*. 

Veed in ▼«. 
rious Manu* 
fart ore*. 

Total 

Quarters. 



Quarter*. 

Quarter*. 

Quarter*. 

Quarter*. 

Quarter*. 


Wheat 

9.000,000 


9,000,000 

- 

- 

170,000 

9,170,000 

Barley 

1 ,500,000 


1 ,875,000 

210,000 

4,250,000 

- 

6,335,000 

OaU - 

I 4,500,000 

, ll 

6,750,000 

10,200,000 

. 

. 

16,950,000 

Bye - - - 

500,000 

1J 

625,000 

59,000 

- 

1,000 

685,000 

Beans and peas - 

j 600,000 


500,000 

1,360,000 

* 

- 

1,860,000 

Totals - 

i6,wn,ooo 


18,750.000 

1 11,829,000 

4,260,000 

171,000 

35,000,000 


But though this estimate be compiled with greater care, and is entitled to more con- 
fidence, than most of those put forth by its author, it is in some respects grossly in- 
accurate and defective. There can, for example, be no manner of doubt that the con- 
sumption of oats is underrated by at least 2,250,000 quarters, or by £ quarter in the 
quantity assigned to each of the 4,500.000 individuals Dr. Colquhoun supposed were 
fed on them. And besides underrating the consumption of oats, the learned Dr. bas 
made no allowance for seed, though it be unnecessary to say that the expenditure of 
com as seed is as indispensable, and its consumption as effectual, as if it were employed 
in the feeding of men or of horses. Adding, therefore, to the 37,250,000 quarters 
which Colquhoun*s estimate should have amounted to, £th for seed, we have* on his 
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data, 43,458,000 quarters for the total consumption of com in the U. Kingdom in 
1814. 

But instead of a population of 16 millions, which is assumed as the basis of the above 
estimate, the U. Kingdom had, in 1841, a population of 26,861,796. If, therefore, 
the estimate of Dr. Colquhoun were accurate, and the consumption, as compared 
with the population, were about the same as in 1814, it should now amount to about 

70.000. 000 quarters. But, during the last 30 years, the proportion of wheat used 
as food has been materially increased ; and at present the consumers of barley cer- 
tainly amount to nothing like 1,500,000 individuals; probably to not more than 

500.000. And though the consumption of oats has, also, increased very materially, 
partly and principally from the great increase in the number of horses and their better 
keep, and partly, also, from the increase of population in Ireland and the greater pro- 
portion of its inhabitants that now use oats ; still it is abundantly certain that the ex- 
penditure of corn on the lower animals, and in breweries, distilleries, &c. does not now 
amount to any thing like twice the quantity at which it was estimated by Colquhoun. 

On the whole, we are inclined to think that the consumption of the various kinds of 
corn in the U. Kingdom may, at present (1842), be estimated as follows: — 

Qn. Total Qrs. 

1. Consumed by man : — 

Wheat ---------- 1\000,000 

Oats, rye, and maslin, (a mixture of rye and wheat) - 15,000,000 

Harley for malting, food, &c. - - - - - - - 6,000,000 

Beans and peas as meal - -- -- -- - 600,000 

36,600,000 

II. Consumed by the lower animals: — 

Corn (principally oats) used in the feeding of horses and other animals, in 
distillation, manufactories, Sec. ------- 18,000,000 

Total consumed by man and the lower animals, &c. - - - 54,000,0(0 

But it appears from No. VIII. of the subjoined tables, that at an average of the 13 
years ending with 1842, the annual entries of foreign corn for home consumption were, 
wheat 1,281,721 quarters, barley 187,911 do., oats 280,098 do., rye 21,620 do., peas 
72,558 do., and beans 75,341 do., making an aggregate importation of 1,919,246 
quarters a year. And, therefore, if from the annual consumption by man and the lower 
animals,' amounting to 54,600,000 quarters, we deduct the above average annual import- 
ation, we have 52,680,754 quarters for the portion of such consumption supplied by 
the native corn of the U. Kingdom; and adding to the latter |th part, or 8,780,125 
quarters, for seed, we have 61,460,879 quarters for the total average annual growth of 
all sorts of corn in the U. Kingdom. 

The total entries of foreign corn in 1839 amounted to 4,615,262 quarters, being the 
largest quantity ever entered in any single year. But as this quantity docs not amount 
to ^th part of the entire corn raised at home, it would seem as if the greatest im- 
portation could have but a very slight influence over prices ; but it has been already shown 
that a very large proportion, perhaps a half, of the corn produced in the empire is never 
brought to market, but is partly consumed by the agriculturists, and partly used as seed 
and in the feeding of farm horses, &c. Hence, if we be nearly right in this estimate, it 
follows that an importation of 4,615,262 quarters is really equivalent to between £th and 
|th part of the entire produce brought to market in an average year, and must conse- 
quently have a very material influence in alleviating the pressure of scarcity in a bad 
year, and in checking the rise of prices. 

Regulations under which the Corn Trade of the Lft Kingdom is at present conducted. — 
These regulations are embodied in the act 5 Viet. 2 sess. cap. 14., of which an abstract 
is subjoined. This act is, as already stated, substantially the same in principle with that of 
9 Geo. 4. cap. 60., by which the trade in corn was previously regulated. It permits, 
like the former act, the free importation and warehousing of all sorts of foreign* corn ; im- 
posing, like it, duties on such corn when entered for consumption, which vary according 
to the variations of prices in the home market. Thus there is a duty of 20». a quarter on 
wheat, when the home price is at or under 5 1*. a quarter; the duty decreasing, though 
not regularly, till the price reaches 73s. or upwards, when it amounts to Is. only. But 
though the duties imposed by this act be, in consequence of their reduction, decidedly 
preferable to those which they superseded, still they are much too high, and must 
go far, indeed, to prevent all importation under ordinary circumstances, till the home 
price rises to, or exceeds, 63s. a quarter, when the duty is no less than 10s. ; and be- 
sides their influence in obstructing importation till the home price rises very decidedly 
above what would otherwise be its natural level, a variable scale of duties has the 
incurable defect of adding to the uncertainty incident to th^corn trade ; and of pre- 
venting, so long as it is kept up, its establishment on sound principles. 

From the extreme difficulty of forming anything like correct conclusions as to the 
state of the fcrops at any given period ip any extensive country, and still more of es- 
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timating the supply and prolwible price of corn at any future period, though but a 
little remote, the risk attending the corn trade is proverbially great. Under such cir- 
cumstances, if government interfere at all, it should certainly be to lessen such hazards ; 
and, at all events it should take especial care to do nothing to increase them. Hence, if a 
duty be imposed on importation, it should be constant, so that its influence may always be 
estimated beforehand ; for if the amount of duty depend on accidental circumstances, or 
on anything so fluctuating and incapable of previous estimation as the prices in the home 
market, it must necessarily, by increasing the hazard of all speculations in corn, tend to 
augment those inequalities in its supply and price, that should, in as far as possible, be 
diminished. To show the direct influence of such duties, it may suffice to mention that 
if, under the late corn law, a merchant had commissioned a quantity of wheat when the 
home price was 71s. a quarter, he would, in the event of the price falling to 68#. be- 
fore the importation took place, have lost no less than 13#. a quarter by the transac- 
tion, viz. 3#. a quarter by the fall of price, and 10#. a quarter by the increase of duty I 
The new scale is not, luckily, so bad as this ; but still its influence, though diminished, 
is of the same pernicious kind, and in most cases doubles the risk. Should a merchant, 
for example, order a quantity of foreign wheat when the home price is from 57#. to 
58#. a quarter, he will, in the event of the price falling 8#. a quarter before the wheat 
can be entered for consumption, lose 6s. a quarter by the speculation ; 3#. by the fall 
of price, and 3#. by the rise of duty. 

It may, perhaps be said that if, on the one hand, the present scale of duties be in- 
jurious to the merchant when prices arc falling, and when importation is consequently 
either unnecessary or of less advantage, it is, on the other hand, equally advantageous 
to him when prices are rising, and when the public interests require that importation 
should be encouraged: but the prices in the view of the merchant when he gives an 
order are always such as he supposes will yield a fair profit ; and if they rise, this rise 
would, supposing the duty to be constant, yield such an extra profit as would make him 
increase his imports to the utmost. If it were possible to devise a system that should 
diminish the losses incurred in unfavourable speculations, by making a proportional 
deduction from the profits of such as were unusually successful, something, perhaps, 
might be found to say in its favour. But the system we have adopted proceeds on 
quite opposite principles : its effect is not to diminish risks but to increase them ; it 
adds to the loss resulting from an unsuccessful, and to the profit resulting frofn a suc- 
cessful, speculation l 

But there are other considerations that serve to set the pernicious operation of a 
fluctuating duty in a still more striking fxnnt of view. Should a tract of unfavourable 
weather occur before harvest, and a deficient crop be anticipated, prices rise, and the 
duty fells to next to nothing : but now suppose that the weather becomes fine, and 
that the anticipations of a short crop are dispelled, and observe what, under such 
circumstances, is the operation of the sliding-scale. In such a case, prices imme- 
diately begin to give way, and, to avoid the consequent increase of duty, every 
bushel of foreign corn warehoused in the country, and, indeed, in every contiguous 
foreign port, is forthwith entered for consumption, and thrown upon a falling 
market ! With a fixed duty, or with no duty at all, the merchants would distribute 
the supply of corn according to the best estimate they could form of the real wants and 
necessities of the people. But the operation of a sliding scale goes far to exclude 
such considerations. Besides doubling the hazards of the trade, it tempi* the mer- 
chants, when prices are rising, to hold back, in the expectation of being able to enter 
their com at a reduced duty ; and when, on the other hand, a fall of prices is antici- 
pated, the market, as already seen, is overloaded, and prices ruinously depressed by the 
supplies forced upon it to escape the increase of duty ! It is thus alternately injurious to 
the manufacturing and the agricultural classes ; entailing the severest privations on the 
former, by making the importers withhold their corn from market till the price at- 
tains to a ruinously high level ; and, on the latter, by making the same parties throw 
it on a market which is already depressed. 'Hie extreme low prices of 1821 and 1822, 
and of 1833, 1834, and 1835, were, no doubt, in part occasioned by the excess of the 
foreign entries for consumption arising out of the circumstances now mentioned. 

Were our ports always open under a moderate duty, nothing, it is plain, would be gained 
by pouring in supplies at any particular moment ; they would only be furnished when 
necessary, and would be limited by the necessity ; and when prices were low, or falling, 
a large proportion of the imports would be warehoused in anticipation of a future rise. 
But at present there is no room for consideration or combination ; every thing must be 
done on the moment, and by fits and starts. We may not have brought a bushel of 
wheat from the Baltic for a year or two ; but prices have risen in this country, and, 
the duty having fallen still more rapidly, wc have an» instantaneous demand for all 
the com that can be had ! Not being expected, no provision is made for meeting zuch 
sudden and capricious demands ; and prices nse to such a degree as to make our pre- 
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sence in the foreign markets hateful to every one, except the few who may happen to 
have on hand stocks of corn. It is plain, too, that a commerce, if so we may call it, 
conducted in this way cannot be carried on by an interchange of goods for corn, as it 
would be were the ports constantly open. We may have a demand this year for ten 
times the quantity of Polish corn that we required last year, but it is abundantly cer- 
tain that the Poles will not reciprocate by taking off corresponding quantities of our 
cottons, woollens, or hardware. Under ordinary circumstances, an increase of imports 
is always accompanied by a corresponding increase of exports ; but, to bring this about, 
the increase must neither be sudden nor excessive ; for, if so, the chances are a thousand 
to one that the foreign demand for our products will not increase to an equal extent. 
Corn is the principal means which the Poles have of paying for English goods ; and, as 
we frequently shut it wholly out, their imports from England are unavoidably below 
even the average amount of their exports ; so that, when we have an extraordinary de- 
mand for corn, the greater part of the excess must be paid for in bullion ; and, instead 
of being benefited by its occurrence, our commercial and manufacturing interests are 
deeply injured. 

But it is unnecessary to dwell on what is so well known. Most fortunately, we did 
not require to import any foreign corn in 1835 and 1836; for no one, either in the 
Bank of England or out of it, acquainted with the circumstances, can liave the smallest 
doubt that, had it been then necessary to make the same payments for foreign corn we 
had to make in 1830 and 1831, and in 1838 and 1839, the Bank must have stopped 
payment ; and a shock would have been given to the credit and financial interests of 
the country, from which they might never have recovered. The severe pressure on 
the money market in 1 839 mainly originated in the same circumstances ; and who can 
doubt that that pressure was productive of incomparably greater loss and inconvenience 
to the agriculturists than any advantage they gained by the rise of prices in that year ? 

It is in these respects that the existing corn law is most inimical to manufactures and 
commerce. The disorder occasioned by a sudden and extensive demand for corn affects 
the prices of every article, and vitiates every speculation. The mischief is sometimes 
ascribed to the conduct of the directors of the Bank of England : but they have little 
or nothing to do in the matter ; they are merely endeavouring to provide, as is their 
bounden duty, for the safety of the Bank, which is suddenly called upon to advance 
four, Jive> or six millions of bullion to be sent abroad in payment of foreign corn 1 It is 
plain that the real origin of the pressure is to be found in that system of commercial 
legislation that produces every now and then such sudden and heavy drains on the re- 
sources of the Bank and the country. 

In every point of view, therefore, it is of the highest importance that the regulations 
as to the corn trade should be placed on such a footing, that, 1st, they may at no 
time give any serious obstruction to importation ; and 2d, that the supply may be ad- 
mitted according to our wants, and when it is really required. In their present form, 
the corn laws are opposed to both the principles now laid down, and arc adverse alike 
to agriculture, commerce, and credit. 

It must not, however, be supposed, from any thing now said, that we mean to state 
or insinuate that it is possible by any contrivance, or by the utmost possible degree of 
freedom, to avert all fluctuations in the supply and price of corn. Any such idea would 
be alike chimerical and absurd. Variations of the harvests in so rich and populous a 
country as Great Britain, must always, and under any circumstances, have a powerful 
influence over prices ; not only here, but also in those foreign markets whence we are 
in the habit of drawing a portion of our supplies. But it admits of demonstration, 
that the adoption of a system as to importation, in which there shall be no fluctuation of 
duties, is the best means by which to mitigate the influence of variations of harvests, 
and to secure the greatest steadiness of price. Under such a system, the merchants of 
this and other countries would be able to form their plans without the fear of their 
being overturned by accident or contingent circumstances ; and the fact that we every 
now and then require a large supply of foreign corn would make capitalists, here and 
elsewhere, warehouse, in abundant years, large supplies in anticipation of the demand 
when a deficiency occurs. The merchant would then have to deal only with real wants 
and necessities ; and these it is comparatively easy to provide against. In a matter of 
this kind all restrictions and interferences are unalloyed evils. Freedom is all that is 
required to place the trade on the best possible footing. 

It is, therefore, obviops that a constant duty on importation is, in all respects, pre- 
ferat#B to one that fluctuates. When the duty is constant, all classes, farmers as well 
as merchants, arc aware of its amount, and can previously calculate the extent of its 
influence. But the influence of a duty that fluctuates with fluctuations of price can 
never be previously appreciated. Its magnitude depends on contingent and accidental 
circumstances ; and it must, therefore, of necessity, occasion that uncertainty, and those 
sudden and capricious movements, that .are so destructive of the interests of all classes. 
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It is further to be observed that, with a fluctuating duty, there can be no corre- 
sponding drawback on exportation ; and so long, therefore, as it is maintained, prices, 
in unusually favourable years, must, as previously explained, sink so low as to be ruinous 
to the agriculturists ; and that justice will be denied to the latter, to which they have 
an undoubted claim. 

At the same time it is but fair to state, that the pernicious operation of the corn laws 
has been grossly, and indeed ludicrously, exaggerated. According to the statements put 
forth by the itinerant demagogues who have of late years been haranguing the public on 
this favourite theme, one would be led to suppose that the repeal of the corn laws would 
be a universal panacea ; that it would obviate every abuse or defect in our social system ; 
and that the price of com would immediately fall to something like a half or a third 
part of its present amount ! I3ut every man of sense knows that there is no real room 
or ground for such statements, which are alike false and deluding. Thanks to the ex- 
traordinary spread of improvement at home, and to the increased amount of our imports 
from Ireland, the com laws notwithstanding the rapid increase of population, are now 
far less objectionable than they were a few years ago. The statements that will be laid 
before the reader in a subsequent part of this article show, that supposing foreign 
wheat were always admitted for consumption on paymeut of a fixed duty of only 5*. a 
quarter, there are no grounds whatever for thinking that its average price would be 
under 53a. or 54a. a quarter. 

We (lo not say this by way of apology for the corn laws, or in extenuation of the 
serious injury they really occasion. But misrepresentation and misstatements on 
such subjects cannot be too much condemned. The progress of sound commercial 
legislation can never be advanced, while it may be and has been very decidedly obstructed, 
by the violence, agitation, and declamatory trash of which the proposed repeal of the 
com laws has been the pretext. 

We subjoin an abstract of the act 5 Victoria, 2 sess. cap. 14. 

Section 1. repeals the act 9 Geo. 4. c. GO., under which the corn trade had previously been conducted. 

Com may be imported from Foreign Countries and from British Possessions on Payment qf the specified 
Duties And whereas it is expedient that com, ftrain, meal, and flour, the growth, produce, and manu- 

facture of any foreign country, or of any British possession out of Europe, should be allowed to be im- 
ported into the U- Kingdom for consumption, upon the payment of duties to be regulated from time to time 
according to the average price of British com made up and published in manner hereinafter required -. 
be It therefore enacted, that from and after the passing of this act there shall t>e levied and paid upon all 
com, grain, meal, or flour entered for home consumption in the U. Kingdom, from parts beyond the 
seas, the several duties specified and set forth in the table annexed to this act ; and that the said duties 
shall be raised, levied, collected, and paid in the same manner in all respects as the several duties of 
customs enumerated in the table of duties annexed to act 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 56. — % 2. 

We subjoin the table referred to. 


An Account of the Duties chargeable on all Kinds of Grain. 

tf imported from any Foreign Country. 


Wheat. 

Wbeaten Flour 

or Meal. j 

Average 
Price per 
Quarter. 

Duty per 
Quarter. 

0**7 P— 

c. 

Duty per 
lUrrrl of 
196 lbs. 

1 *. 

#* 

X 

«. 

J. 

Jt 

*. 

•r. 


*. d. 

under 5 1 


o 

o 

0 

6 

Ift 


O 

12 0 1* 

31 _ 

52 

o 

19 

O 

0 

6 

6 


O 

II 5 3 

3* — 

53 

o 

18 

a 

o 

6 

* 


o 

10 9 30 

33 - 

34 

o 

18 

0 

0 

6 

* 
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51 _ 

35 

o 

18 

o 

o 

6 

*: 


o 

1 O 9 30 

53 _ 

36 

o 

17 

o 

0 

5 

IO* 


o 

10 2 23 

36 _ 

57 

o 

16 

o 

o 

3 

6 


0 

9 7 16 

37 - 

38 

o 

13 

o 

0 

5 

1 


0 

9 0 9 

36 — 

59 

o 

14 

o 

o 

4 

9 


o 

8 5 2 

39 _ 

60 

o 

13 

o 

0 

4 

3 


o 

7 9 27 

60 — 

61 

o 

1* 

o 

o 

4 

1 


o 

7 2 20 

61 — 

62 

o 

11 

o 

o 

3 

9 

•• 

o 

6 7 13 

62 - 

63 

o 

IO 

0 

o 

3 

5 


o 

6 0 6 

63 — 

61 

o 

9 

o 

0 

3 

1 

i 

o 

5 4 31 

64 _ 

65 

o 

8 

o 

o 

2 

9 


o 

4 9 24 

63 — 

66 

o 

7 

0 

0 

2 

4 


o 

4 2 17 

66 — 

67 

o 

6 

o 

o 

2 

O 

l o 

3 7 IO 

67 — 

68 

0 

6 

o 

o 

8 

O 


o 

3 7 IO 

68 — 

69 

I o 

6 

0 

o 

2 

o 


o 

3 7 10 

69 — 

70 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

8 

■ 

o 

3 03 

70 — 

71 

o 

4 

0 

o 


4 


0 

3 4 28 

71 — 

72 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

. 

0 

1 921 

7* — 

73 

o 

2 

o 

o 

O 

8 


0 

12 14 

73 and 
| upwards. 

o 

1 

0 

o 

0 

4 

_i 

0 

0 7 7 


P«v 


under 30 O 

30 — 31 O 

31 — 3 V n 

32 — 33 0 

33 — 34 O 

34 — .30 0 

33 — 36 O 

36 — 37 0 

37 —380 

38 — 39 O 

39 — 40 O 

40 _ 4 1 j O 
- 4* , O 
— ! 0 


d. 


Mail*, or Indian 
Com, Buckwheat, 
Hear, or Bigg. 


Average 

Prke |**r 
Qu» rtcr. 


Duo per 
Quarter. 


under 26 | O 
26 — *7 - 

6 27 — V8 | O 

ft ■ 28 — 29 I O 
6 ! 99 — 30 t O 
6 30 — 31 | 0 

6 ! 31 — 32 | o 


4 6 f 34 — 33 , O 

.3 o ; 33 — 36 O 
2 6 1 36 - 37 I O 
A j 37 and I 0 
upwards. 


Average 
Price per 
Quarter. 


Duty per 
Quarter. 


s. d. 0 . e. | Jt 

II O under 19 O 

10 0 19 — 20 0 

9 O ; VO — 21 | O 

9 0 | 21 — 22 0 

9 O *2 — 23 J O 

8 0 23 - 24 I O 

7 O 21 — *6 10 

6 O 23 — 26 ! 

3 O 26 — *7 

4 0117 and 
upwards. 


«! 


0 0 3 8 32 

0 0 3 8 Ml 

0 0 3 13 

O O 2 3 73 

O 1 10 26 
O I 2 98 
> 0 7 49 


* The fraction* under oatmeal are so many 1*0 parts 
of a penny ; under barrel of flow, so rr.any 32 parts of • 
penny. 

Note Floor Is rated to pay for every barrel of 196 lbs. 

a doty equal in amount to the duty payable on 381 |Bl* 
Ums of wheat) and oatmeal for every 1811 IU., * duty 
equal in amount to the duty payable on s quarter of oats. 
It U the practice to enter the above by thaewt. 


V the product qf and imported from • ny British Possession in North America, or else where oat qf Europe. • 


A e. d. 

the average price of 
' under 53s. the duty 
snail he - - - - 0 5 O p 

»•>*. and under 36*. - . .040 

36*. — 37*. - - -0 8 0 

38*. . . <020 

- O I 0 


Wheat. — Whenever 
wheat shall 


37*. _ 


Bariev. — Whenever the average price of 
JNsrle^shall be under 28*. the duty 


28*. and under 29*. 
29*. — 80S. 

8 *fe. — 81*. 

31*. — — 


0 S * party. 


:8 ? S 

-010 
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Ms. d. 

Oat*. — Whenever the average price of 
outs shall be under Its. the duty 
shall be - - * - 0 S 0 per qr. 

th. and under USs. - * - 0 ! m 

23«. - - - . • O “ 

Rye, Peat, and Beans. — Whenever the 
average price of rye, peas, and beans 
shall be under 30 s. the duty shall be 0 
30s. and under 3I«. 

31s. — 3*s. - _ 

Sts. — 33s. - - .01 


0 6 


-0X6 
8 0 


33s. and under 31s. • • *0 

34s. 0 

Wheat. Meal, and Flour. — For every barrel, 
being 196 lbs. , a duty equal to the 
duty payable an 381 rails, wheat. 

Oatmeal. — For every 1814 lbs., a duty 
equal to the duty payable on a 
quarter of oats. 

Malts, or Indian Com , Buck reheat, Bear, 
or Big*. — For every quarter a duty 
equal to the duty payable on a 
quarter of barley. 


s. d. 

1 0 per qr. 

0 6 


With respect to importation from Canada, see anti , p. 397. 

Section 3. permits foreign corn to be Imported into the Isle of Man, on payment of the duties specified 
in this act. 

Regulations to be observed on shipping Com from any British Possession out qf Europe. — No com, 
grain, meal, or flour shall be shipped from any British possession out of Europe as the produce of any 
such possession until the owner or proprietor or shipper thereof have made and subscribed, before the 
collector or other chief officer of customs at the port of shipment, a declaration In writing, specifying the 
quantity of each sort of such corn, grain, meal, or flour, and that the same was the produce of some 
British possession out of Europe to be named in such declaration, nor until such owner or proprietor 
or shipper shall have obtained from the collector or other chief officer of the customs of the said port a 
certificate, under his signature, of the quantity of corn, grain, meal, or flour so declared to be shipped ; 
and before any corn, grain, meal, or flour shall be entered at any port or place in the U. Kingdom as 
being the produce or any British possession out of Europe, the master of the ship importing tne same 
shall produce and deliver to the collector or other chief officer of customs of the port or place of import- 
ation a copy of such declaration, certified to be a true and accurate copy thereof, under the hand of the 
collector and other chief officer of customs at the port of shipment before whom the same was made, 
together with the certificate, signed by the said collector or other chief officer of customs, of the quantity 
of corn so declared to be shipped ; and such master shall also make and subscribe, before the Collector 
or other chief officer of customs at the place of importation a declaration in writing that the several 
quantities of corn, grain, meal, or flour on board such ship, and proposed to be entered under the 
authority of such declaration, are the same that are mentioned and referred to in the declaration and 
certificate produced by him, without any admixture or addition ; and if any person shall in any such 
declaration wilfully and corruptly make any false statement respecting the place of which any such corn, 
grain, meal, or flour was the produce, or respecting the identity of any such corn, grain, meal, or flour, 
such perfbn shall forfeit and become liable to pay to her Majesty the sum of 100/., and the corn, grain, 
meal, or flour to such person belonging on board any such ship shall also be forfeited ; and such for- 
feiture may be sued for, recovered, and applied in the same manner in all respects as any forfeiture in- 
curred under and by virtue of the said act 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 58. — $ ft. 

Prohibition qf Importation uf Malt It shall not be lawful to import from parts beyond the seas into 

the U. Kingdom, for consumption there, any malt, or any corn ground, except wheat meal, wheat flour, 
and oatmeal ; and if any such article be imported contrary to this provision, the same shall be forfeited ; 
and such forfeitures shall be sued for, recovered, &c. under the act 3 A 4 Will. 4. c. 56., in all respects 
as any forfeiture incurred under and by virtue of the said Customs Duties Act ^6. 

Accounts qf Com imported , S(C. to be published monthly. — The commissioners of customs shall once in 
each month publish In the London Qaxette an account of the total quantity of each sort of corn, grain, 
meal, and flour respectively imported into theU. Kingdom, and also an account of the total quantity of 
each sort of corn, grain, meal, and flour upon which duties of importation have been paid in the U. King- 
dom during the month next preceding, and of the several rates of duty which shall from time to time 
during such month have been payable upon each sort of corn, grain, meal, and flour respectively, with 
an account of the total quantity of each sort of corn, grain, meal, and flour remaining in warehouse at 
the end of such next preceding month § 7. 

Section 8. enacts, that if any foreign state subject British vessels, goods, &c. to any higher duties or 
charges than are levied on the vessels of other countries. Sec. her Majesty may prohibit the importation 
of corn from such state. 

Section 9. enacts, that weekly returns of purchases and sales of corn shall be made in the places named 
In the schedule of cities and towns which is here annexed. 


[The towns marked with an asterisk were not referred to in taking the averages under the late act.] 


Counties and Towns. 


CiiRSHtas : 

Chester. 
Nantwlch. 
Mlddlewlch. 
•Four Lane Ends. 
•Congleton. 
•Macclesfield. 
•Stockport. 

Lascastss 

Liverpool. 

Ulventton. 

Lancaster. 

Preston. 

Wigan. 

Warrington. 

Manchester. 

Bolton. 

•Blackburn. 

•Ilury. 

•Rochdale. 

Omv: 

Derby. 

•Chesterfield. 

NoTTtmiHAM : 
Nottingham. 
Newark. 
•Mansfield. 
•Hatfield. 

Lf teamen : 
lari center. 
•Loughborough* 
•Hinckley. 
•Lutterworth. 

NomrHAwrmJ* t 
Northampton. 


CounUcs and Towns. 


• Peterborough. 
•Dnventry. 

• \Vclllngl>orough. 

• Kettering. 

Warwiimhibs: 

Coventry. 

Birmingham. 

•Warwick. 
•Stratford on -A von . 

Woncnrran : 
Worcester. 
•Hromsgrove. 

• Kidderminster. 
•Stourbridge. 
•Evesham. 

Quu'cinm : 
Gloucester. 
Cirencester. 
Tetburv. 

Stow -on -the- Wold. 
Tewkesbury. 
•Cheltenham. 
•Dursley. 

•North Leach. 
•Stroud. 

SOMKKtBTSHUUI I 
Bristol. 

Taunton. 

Wells. 

Bridgewater. 

Frame. 

Chard. 

•8omerton. 
•Shepton Mallei. 
•Wellington. 


Counties and Towns. 


•Wlveliacomb. 

jMokmoutiiihirr : 
Monmouth. 
AUrgavenny. 
Chepstow. 
Pontvpool. 
•Newport. 

DxvnNBiiiRR: 

Kaeter. 

Barnstable. 

Plymouth. 

Totness. 

Tavistock. 

Kingsbridge. 

• Oakham ptan. 
•Tiverton. 
•Honiton. 

Cornwau. : 
Truro. 
Bodmin. 
Launceston. 
Redruth. 
Helston. 

St. Austell. 
•Falmouth. 
•Cailington. 

• LLkeard. 

•St. Columb. 

DoRSBTsmnit : 
Blandfbrd. 
Bridport. 
Dorchester. 
Sherktorne. 
Shaftesbury. 
War eh am. 
•Poole. 


Counties and Towns. 


IIammhiri : 
Winchester. 
Andover. 
Basingstoke, 
Farchain. 
Havant. 

Newport. 

King wood. 
Southampton. 
Portsmouth. 
•Christchurch. 

Ruti.and: 

•Okehara. 

Hrrktord: 

• I coming ter. 
•Hereford. 
•Kington. 

SanonwinB t 
•Shrewsbury. 

• Ludlow. 
•Newport. 
•Oswestry. 
•Wellington. 

• Wenlock. 
•Whitchurch. 
•Market Drayton. 

Wimatss : 
•Swindon. 
•Devisee. 
•Salisbury. 
•Troubrldge. 

• Warminster. 
•Chippenham. 

St Armsnmtsa : 
•Stafford. 
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Counties and Towns. 

Counties and Town*. 

Counties and Towns. 

Counties and Towns* 

•Burton-on -Trent. 

• Nf id hurst. 

Lynn. 

•Thlrsk. 

•Lichfield. 

•Shorcluun. 

Thetford. 

• Rotherham. 

•New castle- under- 1 .» me. 


Watton. 

•Otlev. 


BlDmiD : 

)H«. 

•Thorne. 

• I’ttoxeter. 

Bedford. 

East Detvhain. 


•Walsall. 

•l^-ighton Buzzard. 

IJarleston. 

Durham i 

• Wolverhampton. 

•Luton. 

Holt. 

Durham. 


Aylsham. 

Stockton. 


llnKuiiRi : 

Eakenham. 

1 (Arlington. 

Sunder land. 

London. 

Windsor. 

North WaUbam. 

1' a bridge. 

Reading. 

•Abmgilon. 

•SwafTbain. 

Barnard Castle. 


•Maidenhead. 

Lincoln : 

N or rn r m rkri.ak o : 


•New burr. 

Lincoln. 

Wahinghani. 


* W al lingford . 

Gainsborough ■ 

Bel ford. 

•lliihoii S ton font 
•St. Albans. 


Gtanford Bridge. 

lleahnm. 

Ricks : 

1-outh. 

Newcavtle-upon-Tyn«. 


Aylesbury. 

• Buckingham. 

Boston, 

Morpeth. 

•Hitchin. 

Sleaford. 

A Inwick. 

•High WfctH.il*. j 

Stamford. 

Berwick. 


•Newport Pagnel. 

SjMlding. 


< tiuld ford 


•Barton on Humber. 

C I’MHKR 1. A X D : 


OamatwrURB : 

•Bourne. 

Carlisle. 


< >xford. 

•Grantham. 

WhitehRven. 

•Dorking. 

• Banbury. 

• Grimsby - 

Corkermouth. 

! •Henley. 

•liomcattie. 

Penrith. 

j Essm : 

I Chelmsford. 

1 Cdlcheitef. 

J • Witney. 

•Chipping Norton. 

Hl’STtX&DOV : 

•Market Raisin. 

•CaiMor. 

•Alford. 

! •llolbe* h. 

Kgremont. 

• Wigtoo. 

• Maryt«ort. 

•Workington. 

•( hipping On«r. 

•Sail ton W*;a«n. 
•Braintree. 

Huntingdon. 

St. Ire’s. 

Camrridor : 

j • Long Sutton. 

York : 

York . 

, WkstmoRRI-And : 

Appleby. 

| Kendal. 

Kurr : 

1 'am bridge. 

la-cds. 


Ely. 

Wakefield. 

Wai.rs: 

M aid*, lone. 

Wisheach. 

Bridlington. 

Carmarthen. 

Canterbury. 

•Newmarket. 


1 ('iirnarron. 

Hartford. 


Hawikn. 

Sheffield. 

Haverfordwest. 

•Chatham and Rochester. 

Si rnu ic : [ 

i Cardiff. * 

•Dover 

Ipswich. 

W<»xl bridge. i 

Hull. 

Denbigh. * 

•(iumend. 

Whitby. 

New Malton. 

Wreahain. 

• Ashford. 

Sudbury. | 

• Brecon. 


ltadleigh. j 

• Barnsley. 

•Mold. 

Si wm : 

Stowinarket. 

•Bed ale. 

• Bangor. 

Chichester- 

Bertie*. 

• Bradford. 

• Co wbridge. 

Lewes. 

Bungay. 

•Donmiet. 

•Newtown. 

Rye. ; 

1-owe-toft . 

• K nar«-* borough. 

•Cor wen. 

• Brighton. ; 

Bury St. Edmund’s. 

•Pickering. 

1 •Welshpool. 

•East (>rinstead. : 

• Richmond. 

1 •Llangefni, 

•Battle. i 

Noami.g : 

• Ripon. 

•Selby. 

! •LlandlUo. 

• Arundel. 

Norwich. 

> •Knighton. 

•Hasting*. I 

Yarmouth. 

•skipton. 

• Swansea. 


Section 10. gives her Majesty power of appointing a comptroller of corn returns. 

Section 11. enacts that the comptroller shall execute his office in person, but that a deputy may be 
appointed to act in certain cases. 

Sections 12. and 13. authorise the Lord Mayor and aldermen to appoint an inspector of corn returtii 
for the city of London, undvr the same conditions as the general comptroller. 

Section 14. authorises the chancellors of the universities of Oxford and Cambridge to appoint and 
remove Inspectors of com returns for the said city and town. 

Section 15. enacts that no person dealing in corn, flour, or malt be appointed Inspector or deputy* 
inspector of corn returns for tne cities of London or Oxford, or town of Cambridge. 

Section 16. enacts that the appointments of inspectors for Loudon, Oxford, and Cambridge be en- 
rolled. 

Dealer $ in Com in and near London to deliver in a Declaration to the Lord Mayor, Sfc. — Every 
person carrying on trade or business in the city of London, or within ft miles from the Hoyal Exchange 
in the said city, as a corn factor, or as an agent employed in the sale of British corn, and every person 
who shall fell any British corn w ithin the Corn Exchange in Mark Lane in the said city, or within any 
other building or place which Is or may hereafter be used within the city of London, or within ft mile* 
from the Royal Exchange in the «aid city, for such and the like purposes for which the said Corn 
Exchange in Mark Lane hath been and is used, shall, before he or they shall carry on such trade or 
business, or sell any corn in manner aforesaid, make and deliver to the Lord Mayor, or one of the 
aldermen of the city of London, a declaration in the following words ; (that is to say,; 

‘ 4 I A . B. do declare, that the return* to be by me made, conformably to an act passed in the fifth year 
of the reign of her Majesty Queen Victoria, intituled [here tet forth the title of this act], of the quan- 
tities and prices of British corn which henceforth shall be by or for me sold or delivered, shall, to the best 
of my knowledge and belief, contain the whole quantity, and no more, of the corn bond fide sold and 
delivered by or for me within the periods to which such returns respectively shall refer, with the prices 
of such corn, and the names of the buyers respectively, and of the persons for whom such com shall 
have been sold by me respectively, and to the best of my judgment the said return shall In all respects 
be conformable to the provisions of the said act.” 

Which declaration shall be in writing, and shall be subscribed by the person so making the same ; and 
the Lord Mayor or alderman aforesaid of the city of l^ondon for the time being shall and Is hereby 
required to deliver a certificate thereof, under his hand, to the inspector of corn returns for the city of 
London, to be by him registered in a book to be provided and kept for that purpose. — % 17. 

Dealers in Corn Iq make Bet urns to Corn Inspector. — Every corn factor and other person as aforesaid 
who is herein -before required to make and who shall have made such declaration as aforesaid, shall and 
he or she is hereby required to return or cause to be returned, on Wednesday In each and every week, to 
the inspector of com returns for the city of London, an account in writirm, signed with his or her own 
name, or the name of his or her agent duly authorised In that behalf, or the quantities of each sort of 
British com by him or her sold during the week ending on and Including the next preceding Tuesday, 
with the prices thereof, and the amount of every parcel, with the total quantity and value of each sort 
of com, and by what measure or weight the same was sold, and the names of the buyers thereof, and of 
the persons for and on behalf of whom such com w as sold ; and it shall be lawful for any such Inspector 
of com returns to deliver to any person making or tendering any such returns a notice In writing re- 
quiring him or her to declare and set forth therein where and by whom and in what manner any suck 
British com was delivered to the purchaser or purchasers thereof : and every person to whom any such 
notice shall be so delivered shall and ho or she Is hereby required to comply therewith, and to declare 
and set forth in such his or her return, or In a separate statement In writing, the several particulars 
aforesaid. — i IS. 
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Section 19. enacts that the present comptroller, deputy- comptroller, and inspectors of com returns for 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge continue in office, and that the appointments of the other inspectors of 
returns shall cease on the 24th day of June next after the passing of this act. 

Section 20. enacts that in cities and towns, other than London, Oxford, and Cambridge, officers of 
excise are to act as corn inspectors, and attend at places appointed. 

Section 21. enacts that the commissioners of excise shall make known the place to be appointed for 
delivering returns of corn purchased. 

Section 22. authorises the commissioners of treasury to continue, if they think fit, the present 
inspectors of com returns in their offices. 

Dealer s in Corn in Cities and Towns to make Declaration . — Every person who shall deal in British 
corn at or within any city or town named In the prefixed list of towns, excepting the city of London, or 
who shall at or within any such city or town engage in or carry on the trade or business of a corn factor, 
miller, maltster, brewer, or distiller, or who shall be the owner or proprietor, or part owner or pro- 
prietor, of any stage coaches, waggons, carts, or other carriages carrying goods or passengers for hire to 
and from any such city or town, and each and every person who, as a merchant, clerk, agent or other- 
wise, shall purchase at any such city or town any British corn for sale, or for the sale of meal, flour, 
malt, or bread made or to be made thereof, shall, before he or she shall so deal in British corn at any 
such city or town, or shall engage in or carry on any such trade or business as aforesaid, or shall purchase 
any British corn for any such purpose as aforesaid, at or within any such city or town, make and deliver 
a declaration in the following words ; (that is to say,) 

“i A. B. do declare, that tne returns to be by me made, conformably to the act passed in the fifth year 
of the reign of her Majesty Queen Victoria, intituled [here set forth the title of this act ], of the quantities 
and prices of British corn which henceforward shall by or for me be bought, shall, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief, contain the whole quantity, and no more, of the British corn bona fide bought for 
or by me within the periods to which such returns respectively shall refer, with the prices of such corn 
and the names of the sellers respectively, and to the best of my judgment the said returns shall in all 
respects be conformable to the provisions of the said act.” 

Which declaration shall be in writing, and shall be subscribed with the hand of the person so making the 
same, and shall by him or her, or by his or her agent, be delivered to the mayor or chief magistrate, or to 
some justice of the peace for such city or town, or for the county, riding, or division in which the same is 
situate, who are hereby required to deliver a certificate thereof to the officer of excise acting as inspector 
of corn returns for such city or town as aforesaid, or to such continuing inspector of corn returns as 
aforesaid for such city or town (ns the case may be), to be by such officer or inspector registered in a 
book to be provided and kept for that purpose. — $ 23. 

Section 24. authorises the inspectors of corn returns to require the above declaration from corn 
dealers. 

Corn Dealers to make Returns in Writing to Inspectors of the Corn bought by them. — All persons who 
are herein-l>efore required to make and who shall have made such declaration as aforesaid shall and they 
are hereby required, on the first market day which shall be holden In each and every week within each 
and every city or town named in the said schedule hereunto annexed, except the city of London, at or 
within which they shall respectively deal in corn, or engage in or carry on any such trade or business as 
aforesaid, or purchase any corn for any such purpose as aforesaid, to return or cause to be returned to 
the officer of excise acting as inspector of corn returns for such city or town, at the place appointed for 
receiving such returns, or to the continuing inspector of corn returns for such city or town, or to the 
Inspector of corn returns for the city of Oxford, or the town of Cambridge (as the case may be), an 
account in writing, signed with their names respectively, of the amount of each and every parcel of each 
respective sort of British corn so by them resjiectively bought during the week ending on and including 
the day next preceding such first market day as aforesaid, with the price thereof, and by what weight or 
measure the same was so bought by them, with the names of the sellers of each of the said parcels 
respectively, with the names of the person or persons, if any, other than the person making such return, 
for or on account of whom the same was so bought «and sold ; and it shall be lawful for any officer of 
excise acting as inspector of t*orn returns, or any continuing inspector of corn returns as aforesaid, to 
deliver to any person making or tendering any such return a notice in writing requiring him or her to 
declare and set forth where and by whom and in what manner any such British corn was delivered to him 
or her ; and every person to whom any such. notice shall be so delivered shall and he or she is hereby 
required to comply therewith, and to declare and 6et forth in such his or her return, or in a separate 
statement in writing, the several particulars aforesaid. — $ 25. 

Inspectors to enter Returns made, to them in a Book, <$«'• — The inspector of corn returns for the city of 
London, the city of Oxford, and the town of Cambridge, and every officer of excise acting as inspector of 
corn returns for the several other cities and towns aforesaid, and every continuing inspector of corn re- 
turns for any of such other cities or tow ns as Aforesaid, shall duly and regularly enter in a book, to be by 
him provided and kept for that purpose, the several accounts of the quantities and prices of corn returned 
to him by such persons respectively as aforesaid ; and every inspector of corn returns for any of the cities 
and towns enumerated in the said schedule shall in each and every week return to the comptroller of 
corn returns an account of the weekly quantities and prices of the several sorts of British corn sold in 
the city of London, or in the city or town for which lie shall be or act as inspector, according to the re- 
turns so made to him as aforesaid, and <n such form as shall lie from time to time prescribed and directed 
by the said comptroller of corn returns ; and the said returns shall be so made to the said comptroller by 
the inspector of corn returns for the city of London on Friday in each week, and by the respective 
inspectors of corn returns for the city of Oxford and the town of Cambridge, and by the respective 
officers of excise acting as inspectors or corn returns, and by the respective continuing Inspectors of corn 
returns, for the several other cities and towns aforesaid, within three days next after the first market day 
holden in each and every week In any such city or town. — § 26. 

Section 27. enacts that inspectors shall not include returns until they have ascertained that the persons 
making them have taken the declaration required. 

Average Prices to be made up and published evci'y Week. — The average prices of all British corn, by 
which the rate and amount of the said duties shall be regulated, shall be made up and computed on 
Thursday in each week, in manner following ; (that is to say,) the said comptroller of corn returns shall 
on such Thursday in each week, from such returns as shall be received by him during the week next 
preceding, ending on and including the Saturday in such preceding week, add together the total quantities 
of each sort of British corn respectively appearing by such returns to have been sold, and the total prices 
for which the same shall thereby appear to havo been sold, and shall divide the amount of such total 
prices respectively by the amount of such total quantities of each sort of British corn respectively, and 
the sum produced thereby shall be added to the sums in like manner produced in the 5 weeks immediately 
preceding the same, and the amount of such sums so Added shall be divided br 6, and the sum thereby 
given shall be deemed and taken to be the aggregate average price of each such sort of British corn re- 
spectively, for the purpose of regulating and ascertaining the rate and amount of the said duties ; and the 
satji comptroller of com returns shall cause such aggregate weekly averages to bo published in the 
next succeeding Gazette, and shall on Thursday in each week transmit a certificate of such aggregate 
average prices of each sort of British com to the collector or other chief officer of the customs at each of 
the sevoral ports of the U. Kingdom, and to the said functionary at the port of Douglas in the Isle of 
Man ; and the rate and amount of the duties to be paid under the provisions of this act shall fromrtlme 
to time be regulated and governed at each of the ports of the U. Kingdom by the aggregate average 
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prices of British corn at the time of the entry for home consumption of any corn, grain, meal, or Hour 
chargeable with any such duty, as such aggregate average prices shall appear and be stated in the last of 
such certificates received by the collector or other chief officer of customs at such port 5 28. 

Hoir Quantities qf Com (ire to be computed — In the returns to be made a* aforesaid to the comptroller 
of corn returns, and in the publications to be made from time to lime in the London Gasette and in the 
certificate to be transmitted to the said comptroller of com returns to collectors or other chief officers of 
customs, the quantities of each sort of British corn respectively shall be computed and set forth by. 
according, and with reference to the imperial standard gallon, as the same is declared and established by 
the act 5 Geo. IV. cap. 74. amended or altered by the act G Geo. 4. cap. 12., and by the act ft A 6 Will. 4 
cap. 63. — 5 29. 

Until sufficient Number qf Returns are made. Comptroller may use the present Averages . — Until a 
sufficient number of weekly returns have been received by the said comptroller of corn returns under 
this art to aifbrd such aggregate average prices of British corn as aforesaid, the weekly average prices of 
British corn published by him imipedlately before the passing of this act shall be used and referred to 
in making such calculations as aforesaid, m such manner as if the same had been made up and taken 
under this act. — $ 30. 

What shall be deemed British Com. — All com or grain the produce of the U. Kingdom shall be deemed 
and taken to be British com for the purposes of this art. — § 31. 

Any Corn Return believed fraudulent may be omitted in the Computation. — If the said comptroller of 
corn returns shall at any time see cause to believe that any return made to any inspector of corn returns is 
fraudulent or untrue, the said comptroller is hereby required, with all convenient expedition, to lay bdlbre 
the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council (for Trade) a statement of the grounds of such his be- 
lief ; and if upon consideration of any such statement the said Lords of said Committee shall direct the 
comptroller to omit any such return in the computation of such aggregate weekly average price, then 
and in that case, but not otherwise, the said comptroller of corn returns shall be authorised to omit such 
return in the computation of such aggregate weealy average price. — $ 32. 

Section 33. enacts that com dealers having made the declaration previous to this act shall transmit 
returns, and comply with the rules hereby required. 

Comptroller to issue Directions respecting the Inspection qf Books qf Inspectors The comptroller of 

com returns is hereby authorised from time to time, in pursuance of any instructions which he shall 
receive in that behalf from the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council (for Trade), to Issue to the In- 
spectors of corn returns for the city of London, the city of Oxford, and the town of Cambridge respect- 
ively, any general or special directions respecting the inspection by any person or persons of the books 
so directed as aforesaid to be kept by such inspector of corn returns ; ana no such inspectors for the city 
of London, the city of Oxford, or the town of Cambridge, shall permit or suffer any person to inspect 
any such book, or to peruse or transcribe any entry therein, except in compliance with some such general 
or special directions from the said comptroller of corn returns. — 5 34. 

Copy qf last Return to be affixed on Market Place on each Market Day The Inspector of corn returns 

for every city or town other than the city of London shall and is hereby required, on each and every 
market day, to put up or cause to be put up in the market place of the city or towrt for which he shall 
act as inspector, or If there shall be no market place, then in some other conspicuous place therein near 
to where the com market is usually held, a copy of the last return made by him to the comptroller of 
corn returns, omitting the names of the parties who may have sold and bought the said corn ; and every 
such officer or inspector shall also again put up such account on the market day Immediately following 
that on which it shall first hare been pot up. in case the same shall from accident or any other cause have 
been removed, and shall take due care that the same shall remain up for public inspection until a new 
account for the ensuing week shall have been prepared and set up. — $ 35. 

Sections 36, 37, 3*. relate to the payment of comptrollers and inspectors. 

Penalty on Corn Dealers for not making Declarations or Returns. — If any person hereby required to 
make and deliver the decLaratiou or declarations herein-before particularly mentioned and set forth, or 
either of them, shall not make and deliver such declaration or declarations at the time and in the form 
and manner and to the person or persons herein- before directed and prescribed in that behalf, every 
person so offending shall forfeit and pay a sum not exceeding ‘201. for each and every calendar month 
during which he snail neglect or delay to make and deliver such declaration ; and if any person who is 
herein-before required to make any return to any inspector or officer of corn returns shall not make such 
returns to such inspector or officer at the time and in the form and manner herein-before directed and 
prescribed, every such offender shall for such his ofTence forfeit and pay a sum not exceeding 20/ — $30. 

Section 40. relates to the recovery and application of penalties. 

Penalty on Witness not attending when reauired. — If any person who shall be summoned as a wit- 
ness to give evidence before any justices of tne peace, touching any matter of fact contained in any in- 
formation or complaint for any offence against this act, either on the part of the prosecutor or of the 
person or persons accused, shall, after a reasonable sum of money for his or her charges and ex pences 
shall have been paid or been tendered to him or her, refuse or neglect to appear at tne time and place 
for that purpose appointed, without a reasonable excuse for his. her, or their neglect, or appearing shall 
refuse to be examined on oath and give evidence before such justices of the peace, then and in either of 
such cases such person shall forfeit for every such offence any sum not exceeding 10/. — $ 41. 

Punishment for making false Returns If any person shall make any false and fraudulent statement 

in any such return as heTs herein-before directed and required to make, or shall falsely and wilftilly In- 
clude, or procure or cause to be included, in any such return, any British corn which was not truly and 
bond fide sold or bought to, by, or on behalf of the person or persons in any such return mentioned in 
that behalf, in the quantity and for the price therein stated and set forth, every such offender shall be 
and be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor { 42. 

Section 43. declares that the act shall not affect the practice of measuring or privileges of the city of 
London. 

I. imitation qf Actions . — Actions brought under this act must be within 3 months of the matter or 
thing done. Defendants may plead the general issue ; and if judgment be given against the plaintiffs, 
defendants shall have treble costs. — $ 44. 

Substitution of Wheat Flour or Biscuit for bonded Wheat, — Our readers are, no 
doubt, generally aware, that of late years efforts have occasionally been made in the 
House of Commons to get a law enacted authorising the delivery of bonded wheat 
from the warehouse, on the substitution in its stead of a proportional quantity of wheat 
flour or biscuit. But this proposal encountered the hostility of the more zealous par* 
tisans of the com laws, principally on the alleged ground that it would open a door to 
fraud, and lead to the clandestine introduction of large quantities of foreign wheat. In 
the course, however, of the past year (1842), the project was again introduced by 
the president of the board of trade (Mr. Gladstone), and, having been supported by 
government, was passed into a law, /> & 6 Victoria, cap. 92. We believe the measure 
will be productive of considerable advantage. It will enable millers, bakers, and others 
in this country to take advantage of such openings in the home and foreign markets as 
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may offer for the manufacture and sale of flour and biscuit ; and to make, such changes 
in the nature of their stocks as may be thought most advantageous. There do not seem 
to be any very good grounds for thinking that it will afford any considerable facilities 
for the commission of fraud by tfie introduction of wheat without a countervailing deposit 
of flour ; but supposing it did, who is to be injured by such introduction ? This, in 
truth, is one of the few cases in which fraud is advantageous rather than otherwise. 
We subjoin an abstract of the act now referred to. 

Warehoused Wheat to be delivered Dutyfree upon substituting an equivalent Quantity qf Wheat Flour 
or Bi i cu it .— Whereas it will be of advantage to tne trade and commerce of the country that wheat may 
be delivered duty-free from the warehouse or from the vessel, upon the deposit in the warehouse, or 
due exportation therefrom, of an equivalent quantity of wheat flour and biscuit ; be it therefore enacted, 
that it shall be lawful for the principal officer of customs having charge of any warehouse, In which 
wheat may he warehoused without payment of duty upon the first entry thereof, to deliver any quantity 
thereof duty-free upon there being deposited in warehouse in lieu thereof fine wheat flour or biscuit, as 
under. 

For every 96 lbs. of kiln-dried wheat, or for every 100 lbs. of wheat not being kiln-dried, not less than 
7B lbs. of fine wheat flour, or 68 lbs. of captain’s biscuit, or 80 lbs. of biscuit of the standard of the biscuit 
supplied to her Majesty’s navy, or 118 lbs. of common ship’s biscuit ; and so in proportion for any less 
quantity than 96 lbs. of kilu-driod wheat, or 100 lbs. of wheat not kiln dried ; such flour or biscuit having 
been manufactured in the U. Kingdom, or such flour having been duly imported and the duty thereou 
having been paid. — } 1. 

Section 2. enacts, that fine wheat flour and biscuit may be deposited in warehouse, and certificate of 
such deposit granted, to entitle the holder to an equivalent quantity of warehoused wheat duty-free any 
time within six weeks of the date thereof. 

Section 3. enacts, that persons making deposits of flour and biscuit be entitled to have equivalent 
quantities of wheat entered duty-free from the vessel. 

Section 4. orders that three days’ notice in writing be given to the collector of the quantity of wheat 
required to be delivered from the warehouse and of the day of delivery. 

Section 5. orders that no wheat shall be delivered duty-free until the substituted article has been de- 
posited and the certificate duly examined. 

Section 6. enacts that substituted flour and biscuit shall be subject to the warehousing laws, but shall 
not be taken out for home consumption. 

Section 7. enacts that such substituted flour and biscuit shall not be re-imported. 

Section 8. imposes penalties for depositing articles of inferior quality. 

Section 9. enacts that the act shall continue till the 31st of August 1845. 


3. Tables showing the Prices of the different Sorts of Grain in Great Britain, 
the Quantities imported and exported, &c. 

I. — Current Prices of Grain. Seed, &c. per Imperial Quarter. London, 2lst of August, 1843. 


d red! 
jl.do.J ’ 


Wheat, Essex, Kent, and SufTolk, old red 

I>o. do. •white 

Do. do. • new red 

Do. do. white 

Norfolk and Lincolnshire, old - 
Northumberland, Berwick . and Scot., do.| 
Clnlway and Limerick, white and red' 
Cork and Youghal do. 

Dublin, Waterfurd, and Clommcl, 

Rye, new - 
Bariev, Kent, Essex, Norfolk, anti Suffolk, new 
Lincolnshire and Yorkshire do. 

stained and finding - * do. 

Scotch ..... 
Malt, Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk 

Kingston and Ware ... 

Oats, Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, LlnO* . 
colnshlrc, and Yorkshire •}" 

Do. ... Poland 

Northumberland, Berwick, andl 

Scotch i P° Uto 

Do. ... feed 

. Devonshire and West Country feed, or 
black ..... 

Dundalk, Newry, and [felfast, feed 
Limerick, Sligo, and Westport, feed do. 
Cork, Waterford, Dublin, I black 
Youglial and Clonmel j white 
Beans, lick, new ..... 

old . 

harrow and small, new . - - 

do. old - 

Peas, boiling - 

hog, grey, and maple 

Taies 

Flour, English, r 
Do. 

Irish 

Linseed, sowing, - - - per Quarter 

cake ^er 1,000 of 3 lbs. each, 0/. UX. 


per bush, 
r sack of 880 lbs. town mode 
e do. • ship flour 


Cloverse d, old English, red - « per cwt. 

foreign, red - — 

Raposeed, crushing, new, per last, 251. to 281. 
cake, per ton, 5i. to 5t. 3*. 


Per 

Quarter. 


54 to 58 
56 — 62 
48 — 54 
52 . . 58 
50 — 51 
47—54 

46 — 52 

30 _ 32 
32 — 36 
32 — 36 
28 — 32 
28 — 32 
58 — 61 
58 - 61 
20 — 23 

23 — 25 

24 —26 


19 — 22 
20—23 
17-21 
17 — 21 
28 — 30 

30 — 32 

31 -34 
35 — 37 
35 — 38 

32 — 34 

|4a. — 4*. 6d, 

48 - 52 

40 — 45 
38 - 42 
50 — 56 


45 — f.8 
45 — 68 


Foreign. 


Wheat, Dantzlc and Kfl nigs berg, 
finest high mixed - 
Do. i 7 t>od mixed 
Do. npd mixed 
Stettin and Mecklenburg 
Danish 

Hamburg and Pomerania 
Zealand and Brabant 
Odessa, soft - 
Polish 

Riga, Petersburg, and Lie 
bau, *ol\ 

Archangel - 
Tuscan, r«*d - 
Canada 
Spanish, soft 
Buck or btank 
Indian com • 

Rye, Baltic, dried 

do. undried 

Barley, Hamburg, Dantzlc, KCnigs- 
berg, and Riga, grinding 
Danish do. 

Oats, Dutch brew and thick 
Danish - 

Friesland ... 

Russian 

Beans, tick ... 
small - 
Mediterranean 
Peas, white, boiling - 
grey or hog 
Tares (duty 5s.) 

lentils (Egyptian) 

Flour, Dantzlc, - 

American, sour 

Do. sweat 

Linseed, Russian, crushing (duty Is. per 

quarter) ... per quarter 40#. to 44«. 

Baltic, - - per barrel 87*. — 40*. 

Mediterranean, • per quarter 38#. — qga. 

Kapeseed (duty Id. per qr.), crushing, new, 

per last * 4 /. o# 27 1. 0#. 

Linseed cake (duty •id. j«er cwt.) per ton 6 / . h>#. — 7 /. 5 * ! 
Rape cake (duty id. [ ' * ‘ “ 

Cfoverseod, red (du( 

' per cwt. 43 #. — 6ft#, 

white (duty 10#. Gd. per cwt.), — 45#. — 48# 


per bush. 

vy. < i r : 

per barrel 


Free 
Per Qr. 


62 — 64 
56 _ GO 
54—58 
54—58 
50 — 54 
52 — 57 
52—56 
46 — 48 
48—50 

46 — 49 
44-47 
48 — 50 
52 - 56 
50 _ 56 
32— 36 
26—28 
30 — 321 
30— .32 J 

17—30 

27—30 

23 — 

20 - 
20 
19 
28 — 32 
30—34 

27— 28 

34 — 37 
30—32 , 

is. — 4#. 64. 

24 — 27 
27 — 30 
26 — 28 

28— 32 


7—30 
3 — 253 

0- 22 I 

9— 23 f 
9—21 J 


In Bond 
Per Qr. 


20—22 
23 - 24 
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II. Account oftlw Prices of Middling or Mealing Wheat per Qa&rter at Windsor Market, as ascertained 
» by the Audit-books of Eton College. 


Yaar*. 

Prices of 
WWt at 
Windsor, 
9 Gallons 
to the 
Bushel. 

Average 

I Price* of ' of Tea 1 
Wh«*t w- Years ac-t 
duced to the cording to, 
Winchester, the Wia- j 
Bushel of • Chester 

8 Gallon*. Bushel of 

8 Gallons. 

Years. 

Prices of 
Wheat at 
Windsor. 
9 Gallons 
to the 
Bushel. 


£ 9. 

d. 

£ *. d. £ * 

d. 


£ $ 

d. 

1646 

2 8 

0 

2 2 8 


1 

1707 

1 8 

6 

1647 

3 13 

8 

3 5 5 

. 1 

1 

1708 

2 1 

6 

1648 

4 5 

0 

3 15 6J 

| 

i 

171*9 i 3 18 

6 

1649 

4 0 

0 

3 11 1 



1710 

3 18 

0 

1650 

3 16 

8 

3 8 1 


* 

1711 

2 14 

0 

1651 

3 13 

4 

3 5 2\ 

; 

j 

1712 

2 6 

4 

1652 

2 9 

6 

2 4 0 



1713 

2 11 

0 

16-53 

1 15 

6 

1 11 6 

i ; 

| 

1714 

2 10 

4 

1654 

1 6 

0 

1 3 1- 



1715 

2 3 

0 

1655 

1 13 

4 

1 9 7 

2 11 

74 

1716 

2 8 

0 

1656 

2 3 

0 

1 18 2 



1717 

2 5 

8 

1657 

2 6 

8 

2 1 5 



1718 

1 18 

10 

1658 

3 5 

0 

2 17 91 



1719 

1 15 

0 1 

1659 

3 6 

0 

2 18 8 

t 

! 

17*20 

1 17 

0 

1660 

2 16 

6 

2 10 2* 


1 

17*21 

1 17 

6 , 

1661 

3 10 

0 

3 2 2 



17*2*2 

1 16 

0 

1662 

3 14 

0 

3 5^ 



17*23 

1 14 

8 

1663 

2 17 

0 

2 10 8 


» 

17*24 

1 17 

0 

1664 

2 0 

6 

1 16 0 

1 

1 

17*25 

2 8 

G 

1665 

2 9 

4 

2 3 HU 2 10 

5 $ 

1726 

2 6 

0 I 

1666 

1 15 

0 

1 12 0 



1727 

2 2 

0 

1667 

l 16 

0 

1 12 O 


1 

1728 

2 14 

6 

1668 

2 0 

0 

1 1 5 61 


1 

1729 

2 6 

10 

1669 

2 4 

4 

1 1'* .5 



1730 

1 16 

6 

1670 

2 1 

8 

117 0| 


1731 

1 12 

10 

1671 

2 2 

0 

I 17 4 



1732 

1 6 

8 

1672 

2 1 

0 

1 16 5j 


• 

1733 

I 8 

4 

1673 

2 6 

8 

2 1 W 



1734 

1 18 

10 , 

1674 

3 8 

8 

3 1 Oi 



1735 

*2 3 

0 

1675 

3 4 

8 

2 17 5 

2 0 

nt 

1736 

2 0 

4 

1676 

l 18 

0 

1 13 9j 



1 737 

1 I* 

0 

1677 

2 2 

0 

1 17 4 

! 

1 

173* 

1 15 

6 1 

1678 , 2 19 

0 

2 12 54 

1 

1739 

1 18 

6 

1679 3 0 

0 

2 13 4 



1740 

2 10 

8 

1680 I 

2 5 


2 0 0 

1 

t 

1741 

2 6 

8 

1681 1 

2 6 

8 1 

2 1 51 



1742 

1 14 

0 

1682 |2 4 

0 

1 19 1 



1743 

1 4 

10 

1683 

2 0 

0 

1 15 G| 



1741 

1 4 

1 ° , 

1684 1 

2 4 

0 

1 19 14 



1745 

1 7 

6 

1685 

2 6 

8 

2 1 5« 

2 1 

4} 

1746 

1 19 

0 1 

1686 ; 

1 14 

0 

1 10 2} 



1747 

I 14 

10 , 

1687 

1 5 

2 

1 2 4| 



1748 

1 17 

0 

1688 

2 6 

0 

2 0 10| 

J 


1749 

1 17 

0 

1689 

1 10 

0 

1 6 8 

i 


1750 

1 12 

6 1 

1690 

1 14 

8 

1 40 9# 

1 


1751 » 

1 18 

6 

1691 

1 14 

0 

1 10 2 } 



1752 

2 1 

10 

1692 

2 6 

8 

2 1 5| 

1 


1753 

2 4 

8 

1693 

3 7 

8 

3 0 14 

| 


1754 

1 14 

8 

1694 

3 4 

0 i 

2 16 lol 



1755 

1 13 

10 

1695 

2 13 

0 ' 

2 7 14 

1 19 


1756 

2 5 

2 

1696 

3 11 

0 ' 

3 3 l| 



17-57 

3 0 

0 

1697 

3 0 

0 1 

2 13 4 



1758 

2 10 

0 

1698 

3 8 

4 | 3 0 9 



17 Vi 

1 19 

8 

1699 , 

3 4 

0 2 16 104 



1760 

1 16 

6 

1700 

2 0 

0 

1 15 6| 



1761 

1 10 

2 

1701 1 

1 17 

8 

1 13 54 



1762 

I 19 

0 

1702 I 

1 9 

6 ! 

1 6 2* 


1 

1763 

2 0 

8 

1703 

1 16 

0 : 

1 12 0 


[l 

1764 

2 6 

8 

1704 

2 6 

6 

2 1 4 



1765 , 

2 14 

0 

1705 

10 

0 

I 6 8 

2 2 11 

17G6 

2 8 

6 

1706 

6 

0 

1 3 14 

I 


t 




Winchester, the Win- 
Bushel of cheater I 
8 Gallons. Buthrl ofj 

8 Gallons. 


*4 I 12 

8 


15 2 


l. 1802 

1803 
1 1 1804 

I j 1805 
| lKO« 
| 1807 
| 1808 

I 1*09 

(l 1810 
1 1811 
1 1812 

1813 

1814 

II 1 1815 
| 1816 
j| 1817 

I 1818 
1810 
1820 
| iwi 

I 1822 
! 1823 
|, 1824 
I 19 Si!' 1825 
1 ^'1 1826 


Prices of 
Wheat at 
Windsor, 
9 Gallons 
to the 
Bushel. 

Average 
Pries* of of Ten 

Wheat re- 1 Years ac- 
duced to the cording to 
Winchester, the Win- 
Bushel of Chester 

8 Gallons. Bushel of 

8 Gallons. 

\£ 

*. d. 

£ *. 

d. 

£ *. d. 

1 3 

4 6 

2 17 

4 


3 

0 6 

2 13 

9* 

• 

2 

& 8 

2 0 

7 


2 

9 0 

2 3 

6} 


2 

17 0 

2 10 

8 


3 

6 0 

2 18 

8 


3 

6 6 2 19 

1 



3 

2 0 

2 15 

u 



; 2 

17 8 

2 11 

3 

>2 11 3} 

2 

8 0 

2 2 

8 


2 

15 0 

2 8 10} 


2 

9 6 

2 4 

0 


2 

0 8 

1 16 

1 



2 

8 6 

2 3 

1 

: 


2 

19 0 

2 12 

5 


3 

0 6 

2 13 

9 

. 1 

3 

1 0 

2 14 

2 

1 

3 

0 6 

2 13 

9 

1 

2 

14 0 

2 8 

0 

2 7 81 

2 

7 6 

2 2 

Sf 

• 

2 

11 6 

2 5 

9| 


2 

15 6 

2 9 

4 


3 

3 2 

2 16 

11 



3 

3 2 

2 16 

1; 

1 

2 

15 6 

2 9 

4^ 





2 13 

0 


. 

- 

2 15 

8 


- 


2 14 

0 




4 1 

6 

2 14 3} 


- 

4 0 

2 


- 


3 2 

0 



- 

2 14 

0 


_ 


3 15 

8 


- 

. 

6 7 

0 


1 . 

_ 

6 8 

6 


1 

_ 

3 7 

2 


_ 

_ 

3 0 

0 


. 

. 

3 9 

6 


_ 

_ 

4 8 

0 

4 1 2} 

_ 

. 

4 3 

0 


_ 

_ 

3 18 

0 


• 

_ 

3 19 

2 


_ 

_ 

5 6 

0 


_ 


ft 12 

0 


_ 

. 

ft 8 

0 


_ 


6 8 

0 


- 

• 

6 0 

0 



_ 

4 ft 

0 


_ 


3 16 

0 

4 17 6 

_ 

. 

4 2 

0 


. 

. 

ft 16 

0 


_ 

. 

[ 4 18 

0 


_ 


3 18 

0 


. 

_ 

3 16 

0 


. 

_ 

3 11 

0 


_ 

_ 

2 13 

0 

• 

. 

_ 

2 17 

0 


. 

• 

3 12 

0 


. 

- 

4 4 

0 

3 18 8| 

- 

- 

3 13 

0 



The Eton Account of Prices commenced in 1593 ; the accuracy of the returns In the first years cannot 
however be so implicitly relied on, as thoae quoted above — Bishop Fleetwood and Sir F. M. Eden have 
collected, with great industry, almost all the existing information respecting the state of prices in England 
during the last si u hundred years. 

• From this year. Inclusive, the account at Eton College has been kept according to the bushel of 
8 gallons, under the provision of the act 31 Geo. 3. c. 30. $ 82. 

111. Account of the Average Price* of British Com, per Imperial Quarter, from the 13th of July, 1828, 
to the 29th April. 1842, being the whole Period during which the Act 9 Geo. 4. cap. 60. was in operation, 
— (Pari. Paper No. 511. Sess. 1842.) 


lUtMte 

Barley. 

Oat*. 

R,a. 

69*. Ad. 

32* 7 d. 

22*. 8 d. 

35*. fkL 
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Account of th© Average Prices of British Corn per Imperial Quarter, 
1771, as ascertained by the Receiver of Corn Rett 


in England and Wales, since 
of Corn Returns. 


| Yearn. 

j Wheat. 

j Harley.' 

| Oats. 

| Kye. 

| Beans. 

1 IV... 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s . 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

#. 

d. 

1771 

2 

H 

7 

1 

6 

5 - 

0 

17 

2 

1 

15 

4 

1 

9 

4 




1772 

2 

12 

3 

1 

6 

| 

0 

1G 

8 

1 

17 

9 

1 

10 

11 




1773 

2 

12 

7 

1 

9 

2 

0 

17 

8 

1 

14 

4 

1 

14 

0 




1774 

2 

14 

3 

1 

9 

4 

0 

18 

4 

1 

15 

4 

1 

12 

1 




1775 

2 

9 

10 

1 

6 

9 

0 

17 

0 

1 

13 

10 

1 

9 

6 




1776 

1 

19 

4 

1 

0 

9 

0 

15 

5 

1 

7 

8 

1 

7 

3 




1777 

2 

6 

11 

1 

1 

1 

0 

16 

1 

1 

8 

10 

1 

9 

4 




1778 

2 

3 

3 

I 

3 

4 

0 

15 

7 

1 

9 

2 

1 

8 

6 




1779 

1 

14 

8 

1 

0 

1 

0 

14 

5 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

11 




1780 

1 

16 

9 

0 

17 

6 

0 

13 

2 

1 

2 

10 

1 

2 

10 




1781 

2 

6 

0 

0 

17 

8 

0 

14 

1 

1 

7 

8 

1 

3 

8 




1782 

2 

9 

3 

1 

3 

2 

0 

15 

7 

1 

9 

8 

1 

6 

9 




1783 

2 

14 

3 

l 

11 

3 

1 

0 

5 

1 

16 

9 

1 

15 

11 




1784 

2 

10 

4 

1 

8 

8 

0 

18 

10 

1 

13 

2 

l 

13 

2 




1785 

2 

3 

1 

1 

4 

9 

0 

17 

8 

1 

8 

10 

1 

11 

7 




1786 

2 

0 

0 

1 

5 

1 

0 

18 

6 

1 

8 

0 


14 

2 




1787 

2 

2 

5 

1 

3 

4 

0 

17 

2 

1 

8 

6 

1 

12 

9 




1788 

2 

6 

4 

1 

2 

8 

0 

16 

1 

1 

8 

6 

1 

8 

0 




1780 

2 

12 

9 

1 

3 

6 

0 

16 

6 

1 

10 

9 

1 

8 

0 




1700 

2 

14 

9 

1 

(» 

3 

0 

19 

5 

1 

1 5 

0 

1 

11 

11 




1791 

2 

8 

7 

1 

6 

10 

0 

18 

1 

1 

12 

7 

1 

11 

5 

1 

13 

2 

1792 

2 

3 

0 

- 


- 

0 

16 

9 

1 

9 

10 

1 

11 

7 


12 

4 

1793 

2 

9 

3 

1 

11 

1 

1 

0 

6 

1 

16 

2 

1 

17 

6 

1 

19 

11 

1791 

2 

12 

3 

1 

1 1 

9 

1 

1 

3 

1 

17 

5 

1 

19 

3 

2 

8 

5 

1795 

3 

15 

2 

1 

17 

5 

1 

4 

5 










1 796 

3 

18 

7 

1 

1 5 

4 

1 

1 

10 










1797 

2 

13 

9 

1 

7 

2 

0 

16 

3 










1 798 

2 

11 

10 

1 

9 

0 

0 

10 

5 










1799 

3 

9 

0 

]* 

16 

2 

1 

7 

6 










1800 

5 

13 

10 

2 

19 

10 

1 

19 

4 










1801 

5 

19 

6 

3 

8 

6 

1 

17 

0 










1 802 

3 

9 

10 

1 

13 

4 

1 

0 

4 










1 803 

2 

18 

10 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

6 










1 801 

3 

2 

3 

1 

ii 

0 

1 

4 

3 










1 805 

4 

9 

9 


4 

6 

1 

8 

4 










1 806 I 

3 

19 

] 

1 

18 

8 

1 

7 

7 










1807 1 

3 

15 

4 


19 

1 

1 

8 

4 










1808 

4 

1 

4 

_ 


_ 

1 

13 

4 



j 

1 






1800 

4 

17 

4 

2 

7 

0 

1 

11 

5 










1810 

5 

G 

5 

2 

H 

1 

1 

8 

7 

o 

19 

5 

2 

14 

4 

2 

16 

11 

1811 

4 

15 

3 

2 

2 

3 

1 

7 

7 

2 

8 

4 

2 

9 

4 

2 

13 

1 1 

1812 

6 

6 

G 

3 

6 

9 

2 

4 

6 

3 

18 

7 

3 

14 

7 

3 

16 

10 

1813 

5 

9 

9 

2 

18 

6 

1 

18 

6 

3 

1 1 

11 

3 

16 

4 

4 


11 

1814 

3 

14 

4 

1 

17 

4 

1 

5 

8 

2 

4 

8 

2 

6 

2 

2 

11 

10 

1815 

3 

5 

7 

] 

10 

3 

1 

3 

7 

1 

18 

1 

1 

16 

2 

1 

19 

4 

1816 

3 

18 

6 

1 


11 

1 

7 

2 

2 

5 

1 

1 

19 

4 


19 

10 

1817 

4 

16 

11 

2 

!>• 

4 

I 

12 

5 

2 

18 

3 

2 

11 

7 

2 

13 

4 

1818 

4 

6 

3 

2 

13 

10 

1 

12 

5 

2 

15 

4 

3 

3 

7 

3 

1 

9 

1810 

3 

14 

6 

2 

5 

9 

1 

8 

2 

2 

9 

6 

2 

14 


2 

16 


1 820 

3 

7 

10 

1 

13 

10 

1 

4 

2 

2 

2 

0 

2 

3 

3 

2 

5 

10 

1821 

2 

16 

1 

1 

6 

0 

0 

19 

6 

1 

12 

0 

l 

10 

11 


12 

8 

1 822 

2 

4 

7 

1 

1 

10 

0 

18 

1 

1 

0 

10 

1 

4 

5 

1 

c 

4 

1 823 

2 

13 

4 

1 

1 1 

6 

1 

2 

11 

1 

11 

10 

1 

13 

1 


14 

11 

1824 

3 

3 

11 

1 

16 

4 

1 

4 

10 

2 

1 

5 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

7 

1 825 

3 

8 

6 

2 

0 

0 

1 

5 

8 

2 

<2 

3 

2 

2 

9 

2 

5 

4 

1 826 

2 

18 

8 

1 

14 

4 

1 

6 

8 

2 

r 

1 

2 

4 

3 

2 

7 

7 

1827 

2 

18 

6 

1 

17 

7 

1 

8 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

9 

0 

2 

9 

0 

1828 

3 

0 

5 

I 

12 

10 

1 

2 

6 

1 

14 

2 

I 

IS 

4 

2 

0 

6 

1829 

8 

6 

3 

1 

12 

6 

1 

2 

9 

1 

14 

10 

1 

16 

- 8 

1 

1G 

8 

1830 

3 

4 

3 

1 

12 

7 

1 

4 

5 

1 

15 

10 

1 

16 

1 

I 

19 

2 

1831 

3 

6 

4 

1 

18 

0 

1 

5 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1 

19 

10 

2 

1 

11 

1832 

2 

18 

8 

l 

13 

1 

1 

0 

5 

1 

14 

7 

1 

15 

4 

1 

17 

0 

1833 

2 

12 

11 

1 

7 

6 

0 

18 

5 

1 

12 

11 

1 

13 

2 

1 

16 

5 

1834 

2 

6 

2 

1 

9 

0 

1 

0 

11 

1 

12 

9 

1 

15 

3 

1 

19 

4 

1835 

1 

19 

4 

1 

9 

1 1 

l 

2 

0 

l 

10 

4 

1 

16 

11 

1 

16 

6 

1830 

2 

8 

6 

1 

12 

10 

1 

3 

1 

1 

13 

4 

1 

19 

1 

1 

18 

4 

1«37 

2 

15 

10 

1 

10 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

14 

9 

1 

18 

7 

1 

17 

6 

1838 

3 

4 

7 

1 

11 

5 

1 

2 

5 

1 

15 

l 

1 

16 

8 

1 

17 

2 

1839 

3 

10 

8 

1 

19 

6 

1 

5 

11 

2 

2 

0 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1840 

3 

6 

4 

1 

16 

5 

1 

5 

8 

1 

17 

0 

2 

3 

5 

2 

2 

5 

1841 

3 

4 

4 

1 

12 

10 

1 

2 

5 

1 

16 

9 

1 

19 

10 

2 

0 

4 

1843 

2 

17 

3 

1 

7 

6 

0 

19 

3 

l 

13 

* 0 

1 

12 

5 

1 

12 

11 


N. B. — The Imperial bushel contains 2218 192 cubic inches, tho Winchester bushel 2150*42 do., the 
former being about one thirty-socondth part larger than the latter. — (See Bushel, and Weights and 
Measures.) 
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V. Account of the Quantity of Wheat and Wheat Flour exported, and of Foreign Wheat and Wheat 
Flour imported, in the following Years. — y.B. This account includes the trade with Ireland. 


Years. 

When 
and Flour 
rHkirtnl. 

Foreign 
Wheat and 
Flour im- 
ported. 

Years. 

Wheat 
and Flour 
ex(>orted. 

Foreign 
Wheat and 
Flour im- 
ported. 

Years. 

44’ heat 
and Flour 
exported. 

Foreign 
Wheat and 
Flour im- 
ported. 

En gland. 

Vrr. 

Qr,. 

England. 

Qrt. 

Qr*- 

list. Britain. 

i)r$. 

Qrs. 

1097 

14,ti99 

40*1 

1747 

200,907 


179.5 

18,839 

313,793 

HipS 

0.857 

8-13 

1748 

343.387 

385 

1790 

24,079 

879.200 

1*199 

V>7 

48*; 

1749 

029.049 

3*2 

1797 

54.325 

401.707 

1 7 * n » 

•49,03*; 

3 

1730 

947.002 

279 

1798 

59,782 

390,721 

1701 

9S .32 t 

1 

1731 

061 410 

3 

1799 

39,302 

463.1H.3 

1 7 1 

9*1.230 


1732 

4.9.279 


1800 

22.013 

1,201.520 

17U3 

1 06,61 3 

30 

1733 

299,009 


1801 

28,40*] 

1 ,424,705 

17<>4 

90.313 

2 

1 734 

33*i,270 

201 

1 *02 

1 49.30-1 

«H7,f»»i3 

17* >5 

96.1*5 


H>t. Britain. 


| 

1 *03 

70,580 

373,725 

170**, 

1*8.332 

77 

17.33 

237. 4 fit; 


1804 

03.073 

401.1 10 

1 707 

74.1 .V, 


17 . 3 *; 

1 02,732 

5 j 

1805 

77,9.35 

920. *34 

17 os 

*3.4<16 

80 

17.37 

1 1 ,345 

141.502 ; 

1 800 

29.-506 

31 0,342 

1709 

I 0»»,68() 

1.332 

I 7-38 

9,234 

20 . 3.53 

1807 

23.1 13 

404.940 

1710 

13.924 

400 

1739 

227. *74 1 

1 02 I 

1808 

98,005 

84,8*9 

171 1 

70.949 

• 

1700 

393,*; | 4 

3 

1H<)9 

31 .278 

•155.9*7 

1712 

143.191 


1701 

441.9.3*; 


1810 

73.78.5 

1,507,120 

1713 

170,227 


1 702 

293,3*5 

50 

181 1 

97,703 

330, 1 3 1 

1714 

171.821 

10 

1703 

4 2*. *..338 

72 

1*12 

4*;, 32.3 

290.710 

171', 

10 *;. 490 


1 704 

390. *57 

1 , 


lliN-oriU \ 


1710 

74.92*; 


1703 

107.120 

104.317 

1 IJ 

■ destroyed. > 


1717 

22.93 4 


J7M> 

1*71.939 

1 1 .020 

1*14 

1 1 1 .477 

852.507 

171S 

71 >fX) 


1707 

3.1 >7 l 

497 ,<815 

1*13 

227.917 

3*4.475 

1719 

127.792 

20 

I7*i8 

7.133 

3 19, 2* is 

1*10 

121,01 1 

332,491 

172<> 

*3.6*4 


1 709 

49. *92 

4,37* 

1*17 

317.521 

1,0*9, *55 

1721 

*1.033 


1 770 

73.419 

31 

1*18 

58.00* 

1,0'. 4,201 

1 72 2 

17*. *80 


1771 j 

10.089 

2,-510 

1819 j 

i 41.0*9 

023,1-38 

1723 ; 

137.720 



0,959 

2-3.471 

1*20 | 

! 94,057 

990.479 

1724 

215,865 

148 

1773 j 

7,037 

3 *;. 8.57 

• 1 *2 1 1 

199.N4G 

707.3S 1 

172-', 

204.113 

12 

1771 

1-3,928 

289,149 

1 *22 1 

100,499 

5 |0,f'i02 

1 720 

14 2.1 *3 ! 


177-3 

91,037 

.V 7 1.98* 

1 *23 | 

145,951 

424.019 

1727 

3(1.313 


1770 

2lu.iS',| 

20,57-* 

1 *24 

01 ,0*0 

411,591 

1728 ; 

3, *17 : 

74.371 

1777 

*7.0*0 

233.323 

1 *25 

38,79*; 

7*7.00*; 

1729 1 

1H.993 

40,313 

1778 

1 11.070 

1 00 ,. 494 

1*20 

20,054 j 

897,127 

1 730 

93.971 

70 

1 779 

222.2*'i 1 

5.039 

1 *27 

37 .323 j 

711 ,**;* 

1731 

130.0-23 

1 

1789 

22 1 ,0.39 

3 915 

1*28 

70.4*9 ! 

M 10.3(H) 

1732 

202. 03S 1 


17*1 

H'3.021 

1 59, *00 

1 829 

75 ( ti97 

2.190,095 

1 733 

427. 199 ; 

7 

17*2 

1 15. | v> 

80,095 

1 *30 

1 37.119 

2.20-3.751 

1 731 

49s. Hs; 1 

0 

1 7*3 

51 .913 

5s 1. 1*3 

1*31 

05. *75 

2 , *07 .*00 

1733 

1 33.313 

9 

17*1 

*9.2*8 

210,917 

1 *32 , 

2*9.558 

1,254,351 

1 730 

ns. i7o , 

10 

17*3 

132. *7^5 

1 10.803 

1 *33 ; 

90,212 

1,100. 157 

1737 

401.002 

32 

1 7**> 

203. 1*;*; 

51. 103 

1 *34 

159.4*2 ; 

9*1.180 

1 73S 

580,59 o 

2 

17*7 

1 20.530 

59.339 

1 *35 j 

134,070 ! 

750,808 

1739 

279.M2 

3.423 

17*8 

*2,971 

11*. 710 

1 *30 

2-56.978 ! 

HO 1.1. Vi 

1740 

.VI, 390 

7 . Vis * 

17*9 

1-10.014 

1 1 2.050 

1 *37 | 

308.420 

1,1* 9,492 

1741 

43,417 

40 

1790 

3<i,*92 

222.557 

1 838 

1 58.021 

1 .923,400 

1712 

293,200 

i 

1791 

70 , 0/0 

409.05*1 ; 

1*39 

42.512 ! 

3.1 10,729 

1 743 

371.431 

2 ’ 

1792 

30*1.27* 

022.417 

1810 1 

*7.242 

2,5v*i,01.3 

1741 

231.9*4 

2 

1793 

70.02*. » 

4*. Mi .398 j 

1*11 | 

30,390 

2,91 0,203 

1743 

324 .*39 

0 

1 794 

15.3, *148 

327,902 j 

1 84 2 | 

08.047 ! 

3.111,290 

1 740 

13 >,*.10 









V I. Account of the Totar Quant ities of I- o reign and ( nlnnial Wheat and other Crain and Pulse, entered for 
O »n*uin ntion in the U. Kingdom, from the time that the Act 0 <»eo. IV. cap. TO. came into operation 
to the 5th of January, 1842; exhibiting aUo the Total Amount of Duty paid upon each Species of 
(.’< rn arid Pulse and the Average Hate of Duty during the whole Period. 


4 Torn, Meal and Flour, the Produce of, 

; Foreign Com, Meal anti Flour. I and i inputted frum, liritidi I’wtruloiu 

i ! out of Kuro|»e. 


1 


Quantities charged 
with Ihitjr for 
, Home 

j Consumption, 

| under drt 9 <»- 1- 
c. W). from the 
! pawinr of the Act 
(15th July, 1828) 

, to the I 

5th January, 1842. 

Amount of 
Ihity 
tertlwl 
thereon. 



Qrt. 

£ 

Wheat 

_ 

13,555,471 

3,779.417 

Barley 

- 

2.820.397 

059.-559 

Oats 

- 

3,534.027 

1,137,940 

Rye - 

. 

319.842 

49,195 

Peas 

_ 

919,227 

' 260,374 

Beans 

- 

1 ,07 1 ,309 

37 1 .098 

j Indian corn 


140,104 

20,940 

Buckwheat 

- 

40,024 

12,357 

1 

! 


Cwts. 


1 Wheat, meal 

and 



i flour 


| 4,303,98! 

428.083 

1 Oatmeal 

•_ 

| 1,422 

I 253 


Kate* 
of I>uty, 
taken on 
the 

A verage of 
the whole 
Period. 

Quantities charged 
with Duly f.ar 
Home 

Consumption, 
under Act 9 ft. 4. 

v. M). ft«mi the 
poising of the Act 
(15th July, 1 H 2 H) 
to the 

5th January, 1842. 

Amount of 
Duty 
rerei red 
thereon. 

Rates 
of Duty, 
taken on 
the 

Average of 
the whole 
1 ’rrlod. 

Per Qr. 



Per Qr. 

t. d. 

Urs. 

£ 

». d. 

6 7 

589,01 2 

104,039 

3 7 

4 8 

839 

89 

2 1 

6 ft 

3 1 

9,000 

303 

0 8 

ft 10 

2ft, 872 

1,786 

1 

1 A 

0 1 1 

ft7 

0 6 

3 10 

G 2 

8,36ft 

456 

1 I 

Per Cwt. 
1 . ft. 

Cwt*. 


Per Cwt. 
t. d. 

2 0 

1,704,528 

81,479 

0 11 

3 7 

18,877 

932 

1 0 
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VII. Account of the Quantities of Wheat imported Into the U. Kingdom during each of the Thirteen Years 
ending with 184*2, exhibiting the Quantity brought from each Country ; and exhibiting, also, the Total 
Imports of Wheat Flour during each of the above Years. 


Countries. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

| 1840. 

| 1841. 

, 1842. | 


Or*. 

Q r ». 

Vm. 

On. 

Qn. 

Qn. 

On. 


Qrt. 

Qr*. 

! 9™- 

1 «r«. 

i 9**' 


23/) ,302 

464,901 

91.290 

18,656 


1,036 

4 1 ,339 

371,693 268,263 99,591 

, 288,087 

Sweden 

2,937 

71 


357 


• 

- 

251 

- 

392 

2 

| 807 i 12 

Norway 

88,032 

35*960 

33,548 

7,958 

1 1 ,732 

9,758 

10,258 

1 8*240 

111,499 

550,826 

360 

196,730 

150,351; 236,250 

I 

89,683 


.M7.SH 

V9S,t;n r . 

119.320 

87,905 

29,826 

3,236 100,199 

315,121 

740,203 


881,982 

739,617 

Germany - 

364/JGl 

219,773 

30,219 

43, IMG 

49,121 
f 276 

42,770 

1 1,577 
8 

51,-562 

3,981 

87,605 

10,711 

312,142 

82,010 

4<HI,729| 364,553; G56,o:6 
116,480. 50,612, 101,983 

201 ,589 
9,007 




1 - 

. 

111 


420 

17,396 

23,111 

7,627 

23,67(1 

696 


11,219 

101,075 

475 

G92 

- 



716 

53,190 

278,182 

4K,33C 

14 7,966 

469,116 

Portugal, Proper - 
A /ores - 
M adelra 

1,111 

4G 


; 

: 

2,158 

1,593 


15 

: 

26,382 

1,561 

616 

1,396 

1,049 

2,614 

Spain, and the Ha- 
loaric Island* 
Spain, and the Ca- 

39,493 

116,131 

1 ,082 

1 ,763 


i 

6 

* 

1 

421 

17,741 

46,939 

35,298 

68,451 

(Jihraltar - _ - 


- 


- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

4,573 

1 

570 

714 


28,612 

253,059 

2,301 

6 

i 

1 

4 

4,483 

30,264 

33.5,612 

149,328 

112,700 

608 ,394 


7,268 

13,339 

- 


- 



6,390 

UJH7 

16,370 

1 ,54 1 

9,855 

i 14,750 


219 

1,062 






5,370 

15,928 

1,960 

2,923 

7,100 

More* 


- 

- 

- 



• 


. 

- 


- 

2,017 



7,383 

l:» 

- 



- 

257 

3,150 

43,710 

4,802 

1,337 

15.060 

Egypt 


- 


- 


- 

- 

i w-o. 

1,729 

2,874 

6,729 

37,658 

Tripoli, Tunis, Al- 
giers, and Mo- 









1 





rocco 




- 

- 

1*107 



I 1 

3,360 




Cape of (food Hope 

- 

2,178 

1,612 


1,616 

1 

- 




- 

176 

Mauritius - 
East India Com- 
pany's Territories 



j 

1 

1 










andVevlon 

G. r ,G 

1,368 

| 915 

2.G96 

471 

336 

- 

r.io 

. 

2 

- 

1 

5,43 1 

British Sett 'omenta 




1 

I.7G6 









in Australia 
British North Ame- 


45 

1 


■ 14,326 

1 




5 


rican Colonies - 

3.8,963 

190,7 96 j 

89,5^| 

| 79,410 

4 1,90" 


- 

- 

27 

8,192 

70,299 

33,656 

United States of 



6,2«6 










America 

6,086 

42,736 



- 

- 

1 - 

555 

3,766 

73,755 

10,553 

16,111 

; Chili 

j Isles of Guernsey, 

* 

1 40 

180 


: 


8 


: 

-" 

1 

• 91 

12,233 

2,840 

Jersey, A Met ney 
and Man (foreign 





1 





I 




j goods) - 

32,079 

7,329 


' 

- 


* 

- 

20,53! 

28,236 


10,147 

9,180 

| Total - J 

I Total of flour 1 ! 

1,1 73,3 11 

1 

1,836,329 391,417 

’ 218,171 

133,091 

1 

42,628 

1 ' ” 

' 168,6 17 

1" 

455,871 1,21 1 ,460 2,63 1,5.56 J 1 ,993,383 2,109,751 i*. 722,349 

j and wheat meal V , 
! in cwts. • J 1 

707,082 

1,636,059 191,896 

J 172,877 

151.7,06 

1 

84,969 255,831 364,248 

456,739 

84 3,04 6 j 1 ,537 ,8 1 S 1 ,263 , 1 26 ( 1 , 1 30,753 


VIII. Account showing the Quantities of the dido rent Varieties of Foreign and Colonial Grain entered 
for Consumption in the? U. Kingdom in each of the Thirteen Years ending with 1812, with the Total 
Quantities so entered, and the Annual Hutries at an Average of the above Period. _ (Compiled from 
the Pari. Paper No. 77. Sess.*S13.) 


Years, 

Wheat and 
Flour. 

Barley. 

Oats and 
Oat incal. 

Ityc 

Bca*. J 

Beans. ^ 

j Total entered. 


(Irs. | 

Qrs. 

(Irs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs . 

Qrs. j 

Qrs. 

1830 

1,727.817 

48,505 

004,472 

10,180 

44,507 I 

18,097 

2,763,217 

1831 - - 1 

1.506,740 

514,610 

355,402 1 

56/203 

57.077 i 

17,078 

2,508,700 

183*2 

376,755 

77.088 

3,082 

60 

16,505 

7,439 

481,019 

1 833 

84.036 1 

1 ,226 

075 

1 

18,002 

6,028 

110,358 

1834 

64,974 

11,071 

55.620 

22 

57,702 

44,566 

233,055 

1 835 

28,554 

1. >6,853 

176.142 

3 

25,181 

60,824 

436,560 

1 H3T> 

30,107 

110,021 

07.107 

18 

80,028 

87.706 

, 406,067 

1837 

214,272 

47.475 

334,024 

10,576 ! 

87.615 

109,076 

842,038 

1838 

1.848,475 

8.102 

11,072 

2.517 

11,618 

54,240 

1,036,114 

183!) 

2,71 1 ,723 

504 301 

862,780 

152,182 

170,270 

123,507 

1 4,615,262 

1 840 

2,401,436 

610.801 

.517,052 

1 ,857 

150,457 

129, 51 7 

1 3,829,120 

1841 

2,647,808 

222,837 

27.018 

518 

132,857 

267,607 

| 3,200,635 

1842 

2,080,645 

40,060 

205,437 

28,516 

80,450 

43,270 

j 3.487,206 

Totals 

Average annual cn- "1 
tries for consump- > 
tion 3 

j 16,662,372 

2,442,840 

3,641,272 

j 281,062 

943,252 

| 970,434 

j 24,950,241 

1,281,720^1 

1 87.01 1 t 6 3 

280,007jji 21 ,620 t 3 3 

! wjj 

1 

75,341^ 

' 1,919,246 t * 3 


IX. Account of the Quantities of Grain, Flour, Meal, anti Malt of Irish Growth, annually imported into 
Great llritain from Ireland, from 1800 to 1812, both inclusive. 


Year*. 

Wheat and 
Wheat Flout. 

Harley, 
Including 
Bear or Bigg. 

Oats and 
Oatmeal. 

Bye. 

Teas. 

Beans. 

Malt. 

Total. 


Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qr*. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

1800 

749 

78 

2,411 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3,238 

1801 

150 

_ 

375 

- 

- 

- 

- 

525 

1802 

108,751 

7,116 

341,151 

. 282 

113 

1,655 

2,303 

461,371 

1803 

61,267 

12,879 

266,359 

753 

611 

1,653 

25 

343,547 

1804 

70,07 f 

2,521 

240,022 

206 

1,078 

3,060 


316,958 

1805 

84,087 

15,656 

203,302 

235 

1,634 

2,010 


306,924 

1806 

102,276 

3,237 

357,077 

330 

1,389 

2,361 


466,760 

1807 

44,900 

23,043 

380,640 

431 

1,390 

3,777 


463,195 

1808 

43,497 

30,586 

570,074 

573 

75 

2,065 


656,770 

1809 

66,944 

16,619 

845,783 

425 

38 

2,669 

1 

932,478 

1810 

126,388 

8,321 

402,741 

20 

216 

3,541 

1 - 

631.227 
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Table IX. — continued. 


' Year*. 

j Wheat nml 

I Wheat Fluor. 

Harter, 
ln*lu,tmK 
Hear or Htgg. 

Oa<* and 
Oatmeal. 

Rye. 

lV'.rs. 

lUlllM. 

Malt. 

Total. 


firs. 

dr*. 

<hs. 

Qrs. 

dr*. 

firs. 

Qrs. 

dr*. 

1811 

i 14 7.245 

2.713 

275.757 

21 

50 

4.031 

. 

429,867 

iHia 

! 1 .'vh.352 

43. 1 38 

3; *0.029 

178 

51 

5,008 

_ 

597,356 

1813 

217.1- r >4 

03,500 

091 .498 

420 

77 

4,4-55 

_ 

977.104 

1814 

225.478 

10,779 

504.010. 

4 

460 

5.731 

_ 

812,462 

1 8 I a 

1 -9.AI4 

27.K8 

597,537 

207 

425 

0,37 1 

_ 

821,192 

isirt 

1 21.631 

02.2.34 

twa .714 

43 

239 

5,984 

„ 

873,865 

1*17 

35.481 

20.760 

611,117 

_ 

12 

2.275 

_ 

695,651 

1 8 I 8 

1 1 * 5 . 1 79 

25,387 

1 9'0, 9.3x5 

4 

10 

4,76-8 

- 

1,204.733 

1 S 1 9 

153.850 

20,31 I 

789 013 

2 

. 

3.90*1 

_ 

907.080 

1 820 

40.3,407 

87,095 

910,251 

134 

439 

8.:;9t» 

. 

1.415,722 

1 S-J 1 

509.700 

82 . 884 

1.102,249 

•VS) 

2.474 

4.959 

_ 

1.822.816 

1822 

Ifxl.-OOd 

22.332 

509,237 

353 

728 

7,235 

„ 

1 ,063,089 

1 823 

400.008 ; 

19.274 

1 .102,487 

198 

580 

5.340 

. 

1 ,528. 1 53 

1 8*24 

356,3*4 ! 

44.099 

l .225,118.3 

112 

750 

5.791 

1.173 

1 ,034,000 

182.x 

390.018 J 

1 .34 . 250 

1 ,029.8.30 ! 

220 

1,431 

1 1 .355 

10,826 

2.203.9412 

1820 

314 8,1 

<2*.8x.3 

1 .303.734 

77 

1 .4 52 

7. 1 1*0 

1 .203 

1 1 3*93.392 

1 *'27 

405.255 

07.791 

1,343. 2<, 7 

250 

1 .282 

10.0,37 

572 

■ 1 ,828,460 

1 82S 

032.384 

84.21^1 

2,0759x11 

1.424 j 

4,826 

7.<*7S 

8\3 

! 2,820.590 

1 8 29 

M9.0I7 

97,1 10 

1,073.028 

508 

4.435 

10,145 

2.011 

! 2.307.214 

lHiO 

329,717 ; 

1x9,745 

1,471,252 

411 

2,520 

19.0.33 

2.820 

j 2.215.521 

1-31 

5 . 37 , 49 s 

1x5,40*) 

1,0-35,701 

513 

4,142 

I .33129 • 

10.888 

1 2,429.182 

1832 

790.2**3 

1 23.639 

29 51.X*, 7 

29 4 

1.91.5 

14.530 

8.229 

i 2.990.707 

1 833 

M 1.211 

no . 70.7 

1 .702,-320 , 

1 00 

2,040 

19,114 1 

7,017 | 

| 2.737.4 11 

1834 

779.5U5 1 

217.8.35 

1 .7*19.503 

983 

2.170 

18.771 1 

3,865 ! 

1 2.792,058 

I -35 

bill. 770 

1 3.;, 2 12 

1 > 22.707 

01 4 

3,4 4 7 

2 1,235 

10.357 j 

2.079,438 

1 830 

.Vm. 7,7 

1 84 , 1 50 

2.132.138 

48.1 

2.920 

1 79*0-1 

22.21 1 

' 2,958,272 

1837 

531.405 

187.173 

2.274.075 

1,016 

60 

259130 

4.171 | 

! 3.030,293 

183S 

5 12.3-3 

150,107 

2.742.807 

028 

5.232 

21,381 

5.001 I 

j 3,474.302 

1 839 

258.331 

61.<,70 

1 9*04.933 \ 

2,331 

1 ,4*c| 

K 5 

2,861 

2.243,151 

1 8-10 

17 4.439 

95.951 

29W17.835 

1 22 ; 

1.103 

3,456 

! 2.327.782 

1*91 

218.708 

7 3 . ros 

2,539.3.80 

17 2 

8.55 

15,907 

4 .935 

: 2.855.525 

1842 

201 .998 

.30,21*7 

2.261.4:13 ’ 

70 

1 .3.51 

19,8.11 

3.0 16 

* 2,538,234 


IV. FoUKUiN' COHN ThADF. 


l*t*lish Ct>rn I'm tie. — Dantzic is tin* port wlitiue wc have hitherto always derived the 
largest portion of our supplies in deficient seasons ; an<l as it is most probable that our 
principal importations will continue to be drawn From the same source, it becomes 
peculiarly important to ascertain the cost ot* wheat in Dantzic, and the expense of its 
^importation into this country. 

According to the data collected bv Mr. Jacob in his reports on the agriculture and 
corn trade of the north of Kurope, the ordinary price of wheat at Dantzic free on board 
would amount to about dOx. a quarter, made up as follows : — 


C.>il ,if « h**at H arvi* - 

4 * to Ihv ami charge* for load mi: and and vnurmtt it with mal, 

Fr»r_'St t-t> Ihntnr ------ 

L*xx» on th«- bx (litfiTmir. rain. Ac. .... 

F.tiwntpi tt Dintn.' in turninf, dninK, w-Tewins, vr iri-h.m-.ini;, ami tira of measure 
I’rud'. or corn : m,*... on , a* the ci< may tw, to the inert hant in lUnmc • « 


2Si. II/. ]ht quarter. 
Ii (> 

.*• o 
^ o 
2 O 
i a 


Cmi at Dantzic, etdu.iic of ctargr', which amount to about 1 0 * 1 . a quarter - - 1 () <1 

Now , if to this wc add 12s or 13s. a quarte r for the expense of importing the wheat into F. ngland . in 
eluding the profit of the import* r, it t* plain that it could not, supposing Mr. Jacob's estimate of the cost 
to lx* nearly accurate. In* sold in Kondon, even without any duty, t**r less than 53s. or 54s. a quarter. 

It ha», no doubt, lx* en alleged that the cost of wheat in Dantzic is overrated in the abov e estimate ; 
and in srnons when there is little or no demand for corn from abroad, this allegation is certainly well 
founded. But this estimate is not meant to apply to such years, but to those when there Is some con- 
siderable foreign demand ; and whenever this is the case, it will lx* found, that though some of the 
items w hich go to make up the cost may Is* erroneous, the result is nearly correct ; and that there arc 
really no good grounds for supposing that corn could, in the seasons tn question, be shipped from 
Dantxie for less than alxxit 4flj a quarter. 

.Mr. Tirade, of Dantzic, furnished the Agricultural Committee of 1*31 with the following Table of the 
average prices of corn in that city, free mi board, in decennial |>eriod» from 1770 to 1820. 


Average Price, from Ten to Ten Years, of tlie different Specie* of Torn, free on board, per Quarter, In 

Sterling Money, at Dantzic. 





H’Jwst. 

n,r. j 

| Barley. | 

1 °*'*- 1 




I. 

rf. 1 

t. 

rf. 

B. 

d. 

s. 

rf. 

From 1770 to 1779 

- 

_ 

33 

9 

21 

8 

16 

1 

11 

1 

1780— 1789 

_ 

_ 

33 

10 ; 

22 

] 

17 

11 

12 

4 

1790 — 1799 



43 

8 1 

26 

3 

19 

3 

12 

6 

1 HtMi — 1 809 


_ 

60 

0 

34 

10 

25 

1 

13 

1 

1810— 1819 

- 


55 

4 | 

31 

1 1 

26 

0 

20 

4 

Aggregate average price of 49 years 

- 

45 

4 i 

27 

2 

i 20 

10 

| 13 

10 


It appear* from this table, that, at an average of the 20 years ending with 1819, the price of corn in 
Dantzic was no less than 57 1 . fW. a quarter l This, however, would not he a fair test of the price of 
wheat in Dantzic under ordinary circumstances, as It was powerfully influenced by the scarcity and high 
price in this country In 1800 and 18 ^ 11 , and by the extreme high prices that prevailed during the latter 
years of the war, and the obstructions which it threw in the way of agriculture, and of the conveyance 
of corn to Dantzic. But the prices of wheat at this great emporium have not latterly been subject to 
any such disturbing influences. The countries whence Dantzic draws her supplies of corn have enjoyed 
uninterrupted tranquillity during the last 10 years ; and though during some of these years we have 
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made large Importations, wo have hardly, in a still greater number, brought away a single bushel of 
corn ; so that the average prices of this period may be taken as pretty correctly representing the prices 
of corn in Dantzic in seasons when the export is rather under a medium. 


Account exhibiting the Lowest, the Highest, and the Average Prices of Wheat in Dantzic, In Sterling 
Money, per Imperial Quarter, in each of the 11 Years, from 1831 to 1841, both inclusive, with the 
Averages for the whole Period. 


Years. 

Prices 

K1 Quarter. 

H 

Prices 
^1 Quarter. 

Average 

Prices 

V Quarter. 

Years. 

Lowest 

Prices 

Quarter. 

Highest 
Prices 
"ty Quarter. 

Average 

Prices 

Quarter. 

1831 

9. d. 

41 1 

ff. d. 

31 6 

d. 

-16 3A 

1839 

• . d. 

31 9 

t. d. 

61 1 

I. d. 

46 5 

1832 

32 5 

43 7 

38 () 

1810 

39 0 

62 9 

50 104 

183.1 

28 3 

32 9 

30 7 

1811 

45 9 

67 O 

51 4} 

1834 

1 833 

1836 

23 1 

2 1 OK 

22 3 

20 11 

2G 3* 

33 7 

27 6 

23 8 

28 11 

Average of 111 
Years lYom 1831 V 

30 8| 

45 2 

37 11 

1 S37 

1838 

21 9 

26 64 

34 84 

61 9 

29 84 

. 41 if _ 

to J811 J 




It appears from this table that the average price of wheat in Dantzic during the 1 1 
years ending with 1841 was 37 a. II d. a quarter; making, with the addition of lOd. a 
quarter for shipping charges, its average price free on board, 38s. 9 cl. a quarter. Now, 
if to this last sum we add 12s. or 13s. for the expense of its importation and delivery to 
the millers in Eondon, it is plain, judging from the experience of the last 1 1 years, that 
the average cost of Dantzic wheat in Kngland, independent of duty, may be estimated, 
in round numbers, at from 51 a-. to S>‘Js. a quarter. 

It is material, however, to hear in mind that no very large quantity could be shipped 
at the above prices. They represent only average years : and whenever there is any 
unusual demand for corn, or when from 150,000 to 300,000 quarters are wanted for 
this country, the price immediately rises, as seen above, to from 45a. to 50 a. a quarter 
and upwards. 

That the charges on importation into England, warehousing here, and then deliver- 
ing to the millers, exclusive of duty and profit, would amount to about IOa. a quarter, 
appears from the following statements * : — 


Account of the Ordinary Charges on 100 Quarters of Wheat, shipped from Dantzic on Consignment, and 
landed under Bond in Loudon. — (Pari. Paper No. 333. Sess. 1827. p. 28.) 




£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

A. 

d. 

One hundred quarters, supposed cost at Dantzic, free on board, 30s. 



_ 

150 

0 

0 

Freight at 5s. per quarter, and 10 per cent 

- 

27 

10 

0 




Mctage ex ship, Ace., Os. 6d. per last 

- 

3 

5 

0 




Lighterage and landing, 9d. per quarter 

- 

3 

15 

0 




Insurance on 180/., including 10 per cent. 

imaginary profit, at 80a. 7 







percent. ; policy 5s. per cent. 

j 

7 

14 

0 




Granary rent and insurance (or one week 


0 

5 

0 




Turning and trimming, about 

- 

0 

2 

0 




Delivering lrom granary, 3d. per quarter 

- 

1 

5 

0 




Metage, Ac. ex granary, 2s. per last 

- 

1 

0 

0 




Commission on sale, Is. per quarter 

- 

5 

0 

0 




Del credere, 1 per cent, on, suppose, 40a. 

- 

2 

0 

0 









51 

16 

0 


Total cost to -importer if soid in bond. 

201 

10 

0 


Imaginary profit, 10 per cent. 


- 

20 

3 

G 






1 221 

10 

G 


Would produce, at 41s. 4 d. per quarter. 

-£*221 

13 

4 


N. B. — I.»oss on remeasuring not considered. 

Freight and insurance are taken in this statement at an average, being sometimes higher and sometimes 
lower. 


Account of the Ordinary Charges on 100 Quarters of Wheat imported from Dantzic, for Sale on Con- 
signment in Loudon, in May, 1841. 



£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

One hundred quarters fine high mixed wheat, weighing about G1 lbs. 



per bushel, would cost 40j. per quarter - 

_ 

200 0 0 

Sound lines, 6d. per. quarter 

2 10 0 


Freight, at present, 3s. 3d. but, on an average, supposed 4a. G d. 

22 10 0 


Insurance 12a. G d. per cent., but on an average, 20a. - £2 5 0 



Policy, 2a. Gd. - - - - - - 076 



Metago and dues ex ship, Ga. 8 d. per ten quarters - 

3 6 8 


Lighterage and lauding, 9 d. ------ 

3 15 0 


Granary rent and fire insurance for three weeks, at 5 a. per one hundred 



quarters per week - - 

0 15 0 


Turning and trimming, same period - 

0 4 6 


Seller’s metago ex granary, 2a. per ten quarters - 

10 0 


Delivering from granary, 3d. - _ 

1 5 0 


Commission or factorage on sale. Is. per quarter - 

5 0 0 


Del credere, 1 per cent, (on 55s.), 275/. - 

2 15 0 




45 13 8 



245 13 8 


* The first was furnished by Messrs. Richard Birkett and Sons to the Lords’ Committee of 1827 on 
the price of foreign corn ; the other was obligingly furnished by Mr. Irvine, corn factor In 1841 

2 E 3 
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According to this statement, the cost of importation would be 9s 1 Jrf. per quarter ; 
but to this has to be added an allowance for waste, and ‘2s. 6d. or 3s. a quarter for profit, 
which would raise the cost to about 12$. 6d. or 1:1a. a quarter. 

We are well convinced that it is not possible successfully to controvert any portion 
of these statements; and such being the case, we are entitled to say that nothing can be 
more perfectly unfounded than the notions so prevalent in this country as to the 
extreme cheapness of corn in Dantzic. The truth is, that no considerable quantity of 
corn can bo derived from her without resorting to Oallicia and other provinces from 
oOO to 700 miles inland. The corn is thence conveyed to the city in boats suited to 
the navigation of the rivers; but, owing to the uncertain supply of water in the latter, 
the communication is sometimes entirely broken off*, and it is always very tedious and 
expensive. In proof of this we may mention that, in November, 1838, when wheat 
sold in Dantzic for 41s. 6d. a quarter, it was selling in Lemberg, the principal corn 
market of Gallieia. for 15$. ; the difference, amounting to *2Gs. 6</., being the measure of 
the cost and risk of conveyance from Lemberg to Dantzic ! It is, in fact, quite nuga- 
tory to suppose that any large supplies should be furnished by Dantzic, were the ship- 
ping price under 40$. or 45$. But, supposing that we could in ordinary years ship 
considerable supplies even for 35s., still it is plain it could not be sold in Loudon, 
under a low duty of 5s. or 7s.. for less than 5:1s. or 55s . a quarter. 

It is difficult to draw any conclusions on which it would be safe to place much reliance 
as to the supplies of corn that might be obtained from Dantzic, were our ports con- 
stantly open under a reasonable duty. Mr. Jacob gives the following 


Account of the Total annual Average Quantity of Wheat ami Rye exported from Dantzic, in Periods 
of 25 Years each, Or the 100 Yearsending with 1825. 


Years. 

Wheat, <>r*. 

Kv«*. Or* 

: Total. On. I 

Year*. 

j Wheat. Qr*. 

Kjr, O”. 

Total, t>r». 

1651 to 1875 

81,775 

2*25,31 2 

i 307.087 

1751 _ 1775 

1 Ml .080 

208,140 

349,220 

j 1076 — 1700 

124,807 

! 227.182 

352.379 | 

1776 _ 1H00 

1 50.299 

1 103,045 

253.344 

1701 — 1725 

50,795 

170.100 

229,895 1 

1 801— is 25 

2«;0,330 ! 

67,511 

207,841 

j 1726 — 1750 

80.624 

119,771 

200.395 

I 



“ The average of the whole period,” Mr. Jacob observes, “ gives an annual quantity 
of wheat and rye of 279,7f>4 quarters; and this surplus may be fairly considered as the 
nearest approach that can be made, with existing materials, to what is the usual ex- 
cess of the produce of bread corn above the consumption of the inhabitants, when no 
extraordinary circumstances occur to excite or check cultivation.” — ( Report , p. 49.) 

We incline, however, to think that Mr. Jacob has underrated the capabilities of im- 
provement of the countries traversed by the Vistula, the Bug, &c. ; and that were our 
ports open under a fixed duty of 5s. or 7s. a quarter on wheat, anti other grain in pro- 
portion, we might, siqrposing our average prices not to fall below 50t. or 55s. a quarter, 
reckon upon getting from Dantzic an annual supply of from 850, (XX) to 450,000 quar- 
ters. It should, however, be observed, that Mr. Meek, who visited the N. of Kurope in 
the latter part of 1841 and early in 1842, concurs with Mr. Jacob in thinking it impro- 
bable that any considerable increase of exportation would take place from Dantzic under 
any modification of our corn laws. — ( Pari. Paper No. 7. Sess. 1842, p. 31.) But it is dif- 
ficult to believe that such should be the case. Ilitherto, owing to the fluctuating and 
capricious nature of our demand, it has proved of little advantage to the Polish cul- 
tivators ; and but little corn has been raised in the expectation of its finding its way 
to Kngland. But it might be quite another thing were our ports always open. The 
supply of our markets might, under such circumstances, be an object of importance to 
the Polish agriculturists ; and if so, there can be little doubt, they would endeavour to 
extend and improve their tillage, and the means of bringing corn to market. At the 
same time, however, nothing positive can l>e stated on the subject, inasmuch as the 
stimulus given to polish agriculture by any change in. our corn laws would wholly 
depend on the extent of our demand ; and if, as we apprehend would be the case, it 
should, in ordinary seasons, be much more limited than is commonly supposed, it would 
have comparatively little influence. We subjoin an 


Account exhibiting the Quantities of the different Varieties of Com and the Quantities of Flour shipped 
from Dantzic during each of the Seven Y)jar* ending with 1840, with the Prices of Wheat in Dantzic 
during the same Period. 


Y ear*. j 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

OaU. 

Flour. 

A Tenure Price 

of VVhoat. 

j 

Qrt. 


Vr. 

<?rr. 

fUtrrtla. 

/ 

#. 

d. 

1834 

7 1 ,043 

24,81 | 

326 

1 ,522 

33.863 

1 

7 

G 

1835 

45, 1 29 

13.869 

95 

2.898 

28,392 

1 

3 

8 

1836 

1 29,935 

70.812 

7,317 

7.224 

58,891 

1 

8 

11 

1837 

314,001 

109.989 

2,357 

8,085 

67.612 

1 

9 


1H3S 

458.440 

31,290 

2,509 

1,206 

78,274 

2 

4 

If 

l 1 839 

419,955 

134.253 

65,919 

8,379 

45,251 

2 

6 

5 

1 1810 

496.776 

131,880 

37,054 

2,735 

21,809 

2 

10 

10* 

I Totals 

| 1 931,079 

Ml ,895 

117.597 

31,749 

331.092 

1 

17 

m 
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Quality of Dantzic ITkcat. — The price of wheat in Dantzic is usually about 7s. a 
quarter above its average price in Hamburg, and about 2s. above the average of 
Amsterdam. This difference is entirely owing to the superior quality of the Dantzic 
wheat. Though small grained, and not so heavy as several other sorts, it is remark- 
ably thin-skinned, and yields the finest flour. Some of the best white, or, as it is 
technically termed, 4i high mixed ” Dantzic wheat, is superior to the very best En- 
glish; but the quantity of this sort is but limited, and the average quality of all that 
is exported from Dantzic is believed to approach very nearly to the average quality 
of English wheat. Allowing for its superior quality, it will be found that wheat is, 
speaking generally, always cheaper in Dantzic than in any of the Continental ports 
nearer to London. There are but few seasons, indeed, in which Dantzic wheat is not 
largely imported into Amsterdam ; and it frequently, also, finds its way into Hamburg. 
But it is quite impossible that such should be the case, unless, taking quality and other 
modifying circumstances into account, it were really cheaper than the native and other 
wheats met with in these markets. When there is any considerable importation into 
England, it is of every day occurrence for merchants to order Dantzic wheat in pre- 
ference to that of Holstein, or of the Lower Elbe, though the latter might frequently 
be put into warehouse here for 20s. a quarter less than the former ! It is, therefore, 
quite indispensable, in attempting to draw any inferences as to the comparative prices of 
corn in different countries, to make the requisite allowances for differences of quality. 
Unless this be done, whatever conclusions may be come to can hardly fail of being false 
and misleading ; and when they happen to be right, they can only be so through the 
unrest accident. 

Dantzic being by far the greatest port for the exportation of corn in the north of 
Europe, its*priee may be assumed as the general measure of the price in other shipping 
ports. At all events, it is certain that when Dantzic is exporting, wheat cannot be 
shipped, taking quality into account, at a cheaper rate from any other place. The 
importer invariably resorts to what he believes to be, all things considered, the cheapest 
market ; and it is a contradiction and an absurdity to suppose that he should burden him- 
self with a comparatively high freight, and other charges for wheat in Dantzic, pro- 
vided he could buy an equally good article in so convenient a port as Hamburg at the 
same or a lower price. 

If, therefore, we are right in estimating the lowest price at which wheat could he 
imported from Dantzic under a duty of 5s. or 7s., at from 53s. to 55s., we may be 
assured that this is the lowest importation price. 'Hie greater cheapness of the im- 
ports from other places is apparent only ; and is uniformly countervailed by a cor- 
responding inferiority of quality. — (For further details as to the Dantzic and Polish 
corn trade, see the articles Dantzic, Konigsbf.rg, &c. ) 

Russian Corn Trade. — Russia exports large quantities of wheat, rye, oats, and meal. 
The wheat is of various qualities; but the greater portion of it is small-grained, coarse, 
brown, and very badly dressed. The hard, or Kubanka, is the best; it keeps well, 
and is in considerable demand for mixing with other wheats that are old or stale. Rus- 
sian oats are very thin ; but, being dried in the straw, they weigh better than could be 
expected from their appearance, and are reckoned wholesome food. Our imports from 
Russia in 1839 were unusually large, she having supplied us ‘with no fewer than 
371,69.3 quarters wheat, 316,823 do. oats, and 14,000 do. rye. Generally, however, 
our imports do not exceed a fifth part of this quantity. — (The reader will find notices 
of the Russian corn trade under the articles Archangel, Petersburg, and Riga. 
For an account of the corn trade by the Black Sea, see post , and the article Odessa.) 

Danish Corn Trade. — The export of wheat from Denmark Proper, that is, from Jut- 
land and the islands, is but inconsiderable. There is, however, a pretty large exportation 
of wheat and other grain, as well as of butter, cheese, beef, &c., from Sleswick and 
Holstein. As already stated, the quality of the wheat is inferior ; for, though it looks 
plump, it is coarse and damp. 'Hie chief shipping port for Danish corn is Kiel ; but, 
owing to the superior facilities enjoyed by Hamburg, the greater portion of it is con- 
signed to that city. In 1841 we imported from Denmark 236,250 quarters wheat, 
81,947 do. barley, 25,088 do. oats, and 1,719 do. rye. — ( Fo* an account of the ex- 
ports of raw produce from Denmark, see Copenhagen. ) 

Corn Trade of the Elbe , $~c. - Next to Dantzic, Hamburg is, perhaps, the greatest 

corn market in the north of Europe, being a depot for large quantities of Baltic corn, 
and for the produce of the extensive countries traversed by the Elbe. The exports 
of wheat from Hamburg amounted, as seen below, at an average of the 1 1 years 
ending with 1841, to 210,871 quarters a year. The price of wheat, as already stated, 
is frequently less in Hamburg than in Dantzic ; but this lowness of price is altogether 
nscribable to the inferiority of the Holstein and Hanover wheats, which are generally 
met with in great abundance in Hamburg. Wheat from tho Upper Elbe is of a 
better quality. Bohemian wheat is occasionally forwarded by the river to Hamburg; 
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but the charges attending its conveyance from Prague amount to full 15*. a quarter, 
and prevent its being sent down, except when the price is comparatively high. In 
1841, the shipments of wheat from Hamburg amounted to 507,400 quarters, of 
which 460,900 were for England. Perhaps we might be rfble, did our prices average 
about 55s., to import in ordinary years from 350,000 to -150,000 quarters of wheat 
from Denmark and the countries intersected by the M eser and the Elbe. 

Account of the Exports of the various Descriptions of Corn from Hamburg during each of the Eleven 

Years ending with lift I. 

Years. , Wheat, j Rjre. Barley, j Oats. j Teas, j Beam. Malt, j \y*heat. 5^5?. Tores. 

Qrt. j Qra. ’ Qra. Qr$. | Qrt. Qra. Or*. | Qra. Qr*. Qf*. 

; ISM 2*<V*97 | 73,3*3 * ; 6,4*G I 739 lit W* 1 23 871 1M 

: 1 * 3 * i.39,os« 3 *,»is y.*i3 1 4,605 i is ! m 1.46 ! 47 1,294 7* ' 

. 1833 9X.44 7 ; S‘VI« 9, MX) i 3.66* j 671 1 V.VH ' 11*9 j 284 1 ,410* HS 

! 64.113 *4.376 I 7.530 3,5*8 1 994 tX*3 1 1M *1 1*68 17S 

1 1X33 40,6.41 i 19,30* j S.394 1 3,81* ! 19.8 ! 313 1 91 I *3 1,*4* 304 

! 1836 101,1841 *6.337 ! 31,93* 8,076 l.<>97 j 183 | 1*1 j 179 *,52* M2 

IH'7 1 10,178 j 37,730 i *1,310 6,n»3 1 616 336 , 69 j *6 1,61* 130 

lvVH *76,iall j 34.833 1 6,679 { 4,697 6*2 ! 91 ; 151 17 1 2,163 91 

1819 , 379,101 1 43,2.36 32,816 ! 8, lit) 1*68 ! 443 ' 118 133 1 6I» 117 

1840 | 381*, V30 34,875 I 33,116 1 19,237 1,.V»6 *67 ! 189 1*7 i 411 473 

1.811 ! 307,44.10 6 1 ,600 1 43,442) 3,482) 12,700 • 1,942) - - ! * - 13,100 13,048) 

Average rb of wheat for the shore 11 years, ’210,H7l>|j quarters. 

y. B. — The Hamburg last is equal to about 1 1 imperial quarters. 

Amsterdam is an important depot for foreign corn, every variety of which may he found 
there. Only a small part of its consumption is supplied by corn of native growth ; 
so that the prices in it are for the most part dependent on those at which corn TOn 
be brought from Dantzic, Kiel, Hamburg, and other shipping ports. During 1840, 
they fluctuated from 85.*. to 58$. a quarter. The corn trade of Holland was formerly 
conducted under a fixed duty ; but in 18:1b* a law was enacted which imposes duties 
on exportation and importation which vary with the price. We subjoin 

A Statement of the existing Duties on the Importation, Exportation, and Transit of Wheat in Holland. 

j When thf A»erri(Cr I‘ri< 4f It j The lm|«ou Duty U The K*)nm Is 

I V* V Quarter. j \> IstM. i ' Qr. ‘i'Uut. Or. 

i ,\ho*e - • *7»» tl. or 12*. t <v/ J 7-34) ft. or l*. *1 H. 1 > il. or 'it. 4Lf. 

i From *70 tl. and »buTc *|<» rt. — 4*#. 1'*./ lo 38#. lc /. ! I 3 tl. — *#. 4 yt. Fr*«*. 

I 214)11. — 214) il. — ’>#. 1 J. _ 35*. 4./. .341 11. — It. !),/. — 

i 'jinfl. — I’M! tl. — 33#. 4»t. _ is t . :<t. I . tl. — 7*. 1 i»/- — 

|snn. — I6’> rl. — 28«. 7*/. — *//. 4*» tl. — 9#. 4 — 

163 ti. ... i v) n. — *♦;». *./. — 23*. y.i. 73ii. — ii#. — 

i l'HMl. low n- 23#. yd. yon. — It#, 3d. — 

Rotterdam is a very advantageous port for warehousing foreign corn, being con- 
veniently situated, and the warehouse rent low, not exceeding 2 it. or *2\d. per quarter 
per month. 

French Corn Trade. — It appears, from t lie accounts given by the Marquis Gamier in 
the last edition of his translation of the Wealth of Nations, that the price of the hectolitre 
of wheat in the market of Paris amounted, at an average of the 19 years ending 
with 1819, to 20 fr. 55 cents ; equal to .30 fr. 80 cents the septier ; or, taking the ex- 
change at 25 fr., to 45s. Gd. the quarter. Chaptal, in his valuable work, Sur /’ In- 
dustrie Franchise, (tom. i. p. 226.), published in 1819, estimates the ordinary average 
price of wheat throughout France at 18 fr. the hectolitre, or 42#. 10<7. the quarter. In 
1840, however, the price of wheat in Paris in June varied from G5s. to G4s. Gd ., falling 
to alnnit 45s. after harvest. The various expenses attending the importation of a 
quarter of French wheat into bmdon and its delivery to the millers may be taken, 
at a medium, at about 8.*. a quarter. Franco, however, has but rarely any surplus 
produce to dispose of; so that it would be impossible for us to import any considerable 
quantity of French corn without occasioning a great advance of price ; and, in point of 
fact, our imports from France have been generally inconsiderable, except in years when 
our prices were much above an average. 

The mean of the different estimates framed by Vauban, Quesnay, Kxpilly, Lavoisier, 
and Arthur Young, gitfes 61,519,672 septiers, or 92,810,000 quarters, as the total 
average growth of the different kinds of grain in France. — ( Peuchtt , Statistique Ett- 
mentaire , p. 200.) We, however, took occasion formerly to observ e ( Supp. to Encyc. 
Brit. art. Corn Imwm) that there could not he a doubt that this estimate was a great 
deal too low ; and the more careful investigations of late French statisticians fully 
confirm this remark. r I*he annual produce of the harvest of France is at present 
(1843) estimated, from returns obtained under official authority, at 69,558,000 
hectolitres of wheat, and 112,958,000 do. of other sorts of grain; making in all 
182,51 7,000 hectolitres, or G 2,740,000 Imp. quarters. Of this quantity it is sup- 
posed that about 16 per cent, is consumed as seed, 19 per cent, m the feeding of 
different species of animals, and 2 per cent, in distilleries and breweries. 
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The reader will not fail to observe that, according to this statement, the consumption 
of corn in France, which has a population of about 35,000,000, is not more than equal 
to that of the U. Kingdom, the population of which may be taken at 27,000,000. 
And we have no doubt that such is the fact ; for, though the consumption of corn 
in France materially exceeds its proportional consumption in Ireland, it is very far 
below the proportional consumption of Great Britain. The corn expended in this 
country in the keep of horses and in distilleries would, of itself, suffice to feed a third 
part of the people of France. 

The foreign corn trade of France was regulated till within these few years by a law 
which forbade exportation, except when the home prices were below certain limits ; 
and which restrained and absolutely forbade importation except when they were above 
certain other limits. The prices regulating irnportaflon and exportation differed in the 
different districts into which the kingdom was divided. Latterly, however, import- 
ation has been at all times allowed under graduated duties, which, like those of this 
country, become prohibitory when the prices sink to a certain level. The frontier de- 
partments are divided into 4 separate districts, the prices in each district governing 
the duties on importation into it, so that it sometimes happens that corn ware- 
housed in a particular port, where it is not admissible excepff under a high duty, 
has been carried to another port in another district, and admitted at a low duty. An 
official announcement is issued on the last day of each month, of what the duties are to 
he in each district during the succeeding month. 

Spanish Corn Trade. — The exportation of corn from Spain was formerly prohibited 
under the severest penalties. But in 1820, grain and flour were both allowed to be 
freely exported ; and in 1823, this privilege was extended to all productions ( frutos ), 
the growth of the soil. There is now, in fact, no obstacle whatever, except the expense 
of carriage, to the conveyance of corn to the sea-ports, and thence to the foreigner. 
Owing, however, to the corn-growing provinces being principally situated in the interior, 
and to the extreme badness of the roads, which renders carriage to the coast both ex- 
pensive and difficult, the exports are reduced within comparatively narrow limits : 
the same difficulty of carriage frequently gives rise to very great differences in the prices 
in markets, in all parts of the country, only a few leagues distant. Were the means of 
communication improved, and any tiling like security given to the husbandman, Spain 
would, in no long time, become one of the principal exporting countries of Europe. 
Old Castile, Eeon, Kstremadura, and that part of Andalusia to the south and east of 
Seville, arc amongst the finest corn countries of Europe, and might be made to yield 
immense supplies. But owing to the disturbed state of the country, and the want of 
a market for their produce, they can hardly be said to be at all cultivated. And yet 
such is their natural fertility, tliat in good seasons the peasants only reap those fields 
nearest to tine villages 1 

In 1831 we imported 146', 134 quarters of wheat from Spain, principally from Bilbao, 
Santander, and other northern towns. But from that period down to 1840, when we 
imported 46,939 quarters, exportation from Spain had almost entirely ceased. The 
imports of wheat from Spain in 1842 amounted to 68,451 quarters. — (See Bilbao.) 

Com Trade of Odessa. — Odessa, on the Black Sea, is the -only port in Southern 
Europe from which any considerable quantity of grain is imported. But the exports 
from her are not nearly so extensive as is generally supposed, and they cannot be ma- 
terially increased without a previous increase in the facilities of conveying corn from the 
interior. At present it is almost wholly brought to the town in carts drawn by oxen j 
and the supply of corn depends almost as much on the number of cattle that may be 
employed for this purpose as on the productiveness of the harvests. It appears from 
an official statement published in Odessa, that the quantity of corn brought to the town 
in the undermentioned years has been — 

1834 - - 691,600 chctwerts.* 

1835 - - 378, 7<K) 

' 1836 - - 878,706 

1837 - - 950,498 

During the three years ending with 1840, the average price of the best Odessa wheat, 
which, however, is inferior to that of England, was 34s. 6d. per quarter on the spot ; 
and owing to the lengtU and tediousness of the voyage from Odessa, and the risk of the 
grain heating on the passage, the charges attending its importation, including insurance, 
&c., amount to from 15s. to 16s. a quarter. It is plain, therefore, that thprt&dessa 
wheat brought to England during the above three years must, speaking gtt^rally, have 
cost the importer about 50s. a quarter exclusive of profit ; and, supposing its price in 
Odessa to be reduced under a system of free intercourse to 305. a quaWer, still it is 
plain it could not be sold in London, under a duty of 5s. or 7s. a quarter, for less than 


1838 - - 1,241,060 chctwerts. 

1839 - - 1,150,000 

1840 - - 680,000 


A chetwcrt is about 5*8 bushels. 
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52*. to 54*. a quarter ; that is, for less than the price of Dantzic wheat, which is 
superior to it by at least 5s. or 6s. a quarter. 

N. B. For an account of the exports of corn from Odessa in 184*2, and for farther 
details as to the corn trade of Southern Hussiu, and of the countries on the Lower 
Danube, see the articles Odkssa and Galacz. 

Doth soft and hard wheat are exported from Odessa ; but the former, which is by far 
the most abundant, is only brought to England. Supposing British wheat to sell at 
about 60*. , Odessa wheat, in good order, would not be worth more than 52*. in the 
London market; but it is a curious fact, that in the Mediterranean the estimation in 
which they are held is quite the reverse ; at Malta, Marseilles, Leghorn, &c., Odessa 
wheat fetches a decidedly higher price than British wheat. 

The hard wheat brought from tlfc Black Sen comes principally from Taganrog. It 
is a very tine species of grain, being full lO percent, heavier than British wheat, with 
not more than half the bran. It is used iu Italy for making mnccaroni and vermicelli, 
anti things of that sort ; very little of it has found its way to England. 

The voyage from Odessa to Britain is of uncertain duration, but generally very long. 
It is essential to the importation of the wheat in a good condition, that it should be 
made during the winter months. W hen the voyage is made in summer, unless the 
wheat be very superior, and bo shipped in exceedingly good order, it is almost sure to 
heat ; and has sometimes, indeed, been injured to such a degree as to require to be dug 
from the hold with pickaxes. Unless, therefore, means be devised for lessening the 
risk of damage during the voyage, there is little reason to think that Odessa wheat will 
ever be largely imported into Britain. — ( See the evidence of J. I I. 1 binder, Esq. and 
J. Schneider, Esq. before the Lords’ Committee of 1827, on the price of foreign corn.) 
We subjoin a 


Statement of the probable Cost of importing "2,000 C'hetwerts or 1453 Quarters of Wheat from 

Odessa to Condon. 


1 Charges tn London. 

; Policy duty on 1,200/. at \ per cent, 
j Insurance on 1,1 50/. at 21. Is. jnrr cent. - 

| Commission do. J per cent. 

i Freight on 1.453 quarters w heat at 12 j. per quarter 
. Primage, to per cent. - - - - 

I Gratitieation - 

i 

J Charterparty. 1/. ; custom-house entries, 10s. 

| Metage on snip, at if. per last 

f I Mintage - - 

j Lighterage of 1,453 quarters at 4d. 

' Landing, wharfage, housing, and delivering, at !>«/. 
Kent 4 weeks, at os. per IOO quarters per week 
Mctage, \c. ex. granary - 
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American Corn Tnule. — The prices of wheat at New York and Philadelphia may be 
taken, at an average, at from 40*. to 43*. a quarter; and as the cost of importing a 
quarter of wheat from the United States into England amounts to from 13* to 14*., it 
is seen that no considerable supply could lie obtained from that quarter, were our prices 
under >3*. or 56*. It should also he remarked, that prices in America are usually 
higher than in the Baltic ; so that but little can be brought from the former, except 
when the demand is sufficient previously to take off the cheaper wheats of the northern 
ports. • 

'Flie exports of wheat from the United States are, however, comparatively trifling ; it 
being in the shape of flour that almost all their exports of corn arc inafle. The ship- 
ments of this important article from Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, New Orleans, 
and other ports, have occasionally been very large, though latterly they have been 
rather decreasing, and in some late years there was, in fact, a considerable exportation of 
corn from England, the Hansc Towns, &c., for the U. States. In proof of this it may 
be mentioned, that in the year ending the 30tli of September, 1837, 3,921,259 bushels 
of foreign wheat were imported into the U. States, of which 792,675 bushels were from 
England. The British West Indies, Cuba, Mexico, Brazil, England, and France are 
the principal markets to which American flour is sent. All sorts of flour, whether 
made of wheat, rye, Indian corn, &c., exported from the U. States, must previously be 
submitted to the inspection of officers appointed fur that jJiirpo.se. The law further 
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directs, that the barrels, in which it is shipped, shall be of certain dimensions, and that 
each barrel shall contain 196 lbs. of flour, and each half barrel 98 lbs. The inspector, 
having ascertained that the barrels correspond with the regulations as to size, weight, 
&c., decides as to the quality of the Hour : the first or best sort being branded 
Superfine ; the second. Fine ; the third, Fine Middlings ; and the fourth, or lowest 
quality, Middlings. Such barrels as arc not merchantable are marked Bad ; and their 
exportation, as well as the exportation of those deficient in weight, is prohibited. Rye 
flour is divided into 2 sorts, being either branded Superfine liye Flour , or Fine Rye 
Flour. Maize flour is branded Indian Meal ; flour made from buck-wheat is branded 
I). Meal. Indian meal may be exported in lihds. of 800 lbs. Flour for home con- 
sumption is not subjected to inspection. The inspection must take place at the time 
and place of exportation, under a penalty of 5 dollars per barrel. Persons altering or 
counterfeiting marks or brands forfeit lOO dollars ; and persons putting fresh flour into 
barrels already marked or branded, or offering adulterated wheaten flour for sale, forfeit 
in either case 5 dollars for each barrel. 

The fees of branding were reduced in 1832. They amount, in New York, to S cents 
for each hogshead, and 1 cent for each barrel and half barrel of full weight. A fine of 
30 cents is levied on every barrel or half barrel below the standard weight, exclusive of 
20 cents for every pound that is deficient. 

The act 5 Viet. sess. ii. c. 14. enacts, that every barrel of wheaten flour imported shall 
be deemed equivalent to 38.^ gallons of wheat, and shall be charged with a corresponding 
duty ( a nte, p. 41.5). Hence, when the price of British wheat per quarter is between 
52s. and 53s., the duty on the barrel of %>ur is lOs. 9 ’3d. \ when wheat is between 60s. 
and 61 s., the duty on flour is 7s. 2d. ; and when wheat is between 69s. and 70s., the 
duty on flour is 3s. 3c/. We subjoin 

An Account of the Exports of Whent and Wheat-flour from the United States in each Year, from 1810 
to 1840, both inclusive, with the Prices ol‘ Wheat per barrel in Philadelphia, and the Annual Ship- 
ments of 1 lour for England. 
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1 011 

326,182 

71,749 

181 5 

17,031 

862,730 

871 

1 17 

8 

101,885 

1 ,920 

1831 

408.010 

1,806 ,529 5-67 

1 4 

G 

879,430 

181G 

62.321 

720,053 

0*78 

2 2 

4 

5,572 

1,135 i 

1 832 

88,301 

864,919 

5 72 

1 4 

9 

95,958 

31,419 

1817 

06.107 

1,470,108 

11-69 

2 ii 

5 

70). ,601 

[ 38,047 i 

1 833 

32,421 

955,768 

1 5-63 

1 4 

4 

22,207 

51,435 

1818 

106,808 

1,157.697 

9 06 2 3 

1 

389,530! 

30.513 

1834 

36.048 

855,352 

517 

1 2 

4 

19,687 

26,8 1 2 

1819 

82,065 

750,660 

711 

1 in 

9 

51 ,847 

i 12,085 

1835 

| 47,762 

779,396 

5-88 

1 5 

5 

5.37G 

16,976 

1 820 

22,137 

1,17 7,036 

4-72 

1 0 

5 

171,772 

! 45,369 

1836 

2,062 

505.UK 

7-99 

1 14 

7 

161 

1821 

25,821 

1,056,1 1 0 

478 1 O 

8 

94,511 

I 22,635 

1837 

1 17.303 

3 1 8,7 19, 9-37 

2 O 

7 



1822 

4,118 

827,805 

6-5S 

1 8 

4 

12,006 

1 4 7 , : 1 7 

1 838 

i 6,291 

4 18,161 

! 7*79 

1 13 

9 

8 ,995 


I 825 

4,272 

756,702 

6*82 

1 0 

6 

1,252 

; 46,250 

1 S39 

| 96,325 

923,1511 - - 

• 


167,582 


1824 

20,373 

906,702 

5-62 

1 4 

4 

70,873 

41,901 

1810 

1,720,860 

1 ,807,50! 

1 . . 

. 

. 

620,919 


1 825 

17,900 

8 ] 3,006 

5-10 

i 2 

1 

27,272 

40,003 

t 1811 

1 868,585 

1,515,817 

1 - - 

- 

_2_ 

208,984 



Mr. lieuss (p. 120.) gives the following proforma account of the expenses attending the importation 
of a cargo of bushels of wheat from New York, supposing it to cost 1 dol. 12 cents a bushel, which, 

however, is below its average price. 



Hollar a. 

5,000 bushels, at 1 dol. 12 cents nor bushel - 
Winnowing, measuring, and ueti- 

veiy aii IkmiiI - - - 150-00 

Ilrokeflqce, A per cent. - - 28-00 

Insurance, 6,000 dols. at x*er cent. 90-000 

5,600-00 

268-00 

Commission, 5 per cent. 

5,868-00 

293*10 

Exchange, 1 10 per cent. 

6,161*40 

JEI/VGO l 8 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

Freight, 125 tons at 15«. per 

ton - - - -93 15 0 

Primage, 5 per cent. - 4 13 9 

- 98 8 9 

Entry, officer's fees, and city dues - 1 lO 0 
MetHge from the ship at 2s, 8<1. per 

last of 10 qr*. - - - 0 18 4 

117 7 1 


Ilrought forward - 117 7 1 

I Petty charges, at 1#. ]>er last of 10 qrs. 2 12 0 
Lighterage and jH»rtcrage to granary, 
i ‘W. per quarter - - - 19 10 0 

: Granar\ rent and fire insurance, say, 

•l wirV* at 'is. per 100 qrs. jror week 2 2 0 

l Turning, at 2«. per lOO quarters - 0 10 6 

: MetHge and j>orterage to tiie granary, 

1 at 4a. per lOO Quarters - - 10 8 0 

j Do. do. from do., at 5a. per qr. 11 16 8 

! Postage and stamps - - -17 0 

j Factorage, 1«. wr quarter - - 26 0 O 

Commission, per cent. - ! ! 

1,260 1 8 j 

■ Guarantee, 1 — Mjp. cent. 63 Olil 

Interest 1 J 

214 4 2 

1,504*"’* 10 

In London. 

103-06 quarters, Winchester measure, equal to 

1 100 quarters Imperial 

j 5,000 bushels Manchester measure, equal to 



i 601 quarters Imperial measure, costing i'.U. 
9 fcd. per quarter in bond 

1 ,503 H 2 j 
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CORN LAWS AND CORN TRADE. 


The usual price of wheat in Canada, when there is a demand for the English market, 
is about 40*. a quarter ; but taking it jus low as 85*., if we add to this 18*. a quarter 
for the expenses of carriage and warehousing, it will make its price in Liverpool, wlffcn 
delivered to the consumer, 48*. ; and being spring wheat, it is not so valuable, by about 
Gs. a quarter, as English wheat. We have already noticed the act of the present 

year (1848 > relative to the admission of Canadian wheat and flour (See ant<* y p. 897. ) 

We subjoin a statement, compiled by authority, from returns made by the British 
consuls in 1841, exhibiting the probable amount of corn which they suppose might be 
furnished by the principal continental ports, in the event of importation being always 
free in England under a moderate duty, anil the probable average price of such corn 
free on board. 'JThere may be, ami probably are, errors in this statement ; but, on the 
whole, its general correctness may be depended on ; and it strikingly corroborates the 
statements already laid before the reader. 


Qusnlit’i of of c.vh Kind that 

iouid fi()orlni to England, fr o, n Die 
Consular Di.trirt*. if (hr Trad? in (’om 
In England *en* constantly oi*en, 
at a moderate Duty.’ 
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o 

j 

20 

O 

It 
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Inferences from the above Review of Prices. — We may, we think, satisfactorily con- 
clude, from this pretty lengthened review of the state of the foreign corn trade, that in 
the event of all restrictions on the importation of corn into our markets being abolished, 
it could not, in ordinary years, he imported tor less than 50*. or 52.*. a quarter. But 
taking it so low as 48.*., it is plain it could not, in the event of its being charged with a 
duty of 5s. or 7*., be sold for less than 58*. or 55*. 

Now, it appears, from the previous account. No. 1 1 1., that the average price of wheat 
in England and Wales, during the whole period ( from the 15th of July 1828 to the 28th 
of April 1842 j that the late corn act, the 9 Geo. 1 V. cap. was in operation, amounted 
to 59*. 4 d. a quarter; and it will he observed that the crops from 1828 to 1881, anil 
from 1887 to 1841, inclusive, were very deficient, and that the importations in those 
years were extremely large. But, without taking this circumstance into account, it is 
clear, from the previous statements, that the opening of the ports under a fixed duty of 
5*. or Is. could not occasion a reduction of more than 4*., or, at the outside, of Gs. a 
quarter in the average prices of the above period. 

We feel pretty confident that these statements cannot he successfully controverted ; and 
they show, conclusively, how erroneous it is to suppose that the repeal of the existing corn 
laws, and the opening of the ports for importation, under a low duty of 5*. or 7s., would 
cause a ruinous decline in the price of corn, or give any serious check to agriculture. 
The price of wheat in England, at an average of the ten years ending wj^h 1820, was 
no levs than 8 Gs. .‘5/7. a quarter. Its average price has since, as we have just seen, been 
reduced to 59*. Ad. a quarter ; and yet, notwithstanding this tremendous fall, a most 
extraordinary improvement has taken place in agriculture since 1820; so much so that 
we now provide for an additional population of above seven millions, with but a slight 
increase of importation in unfavourable years, and in favourable years with no import- 
ation at all. L'nder such circumstances, can any thing he more childish than to suppose 
that, a fall of 5*. or Gs. a quarter in the average price of corn should have any disastrous, 
or indeed sensible, influence over agriculture ? Improvements of all sorts were never more 
vigorously prosecuted than in 1 83f> and 1887, and yet the average price of corn in those 
years did not exceed 52*. 2d. ; that is, it did not exceed its probable future price with 
open ports anil a fixed duty of only 5*. a quarter ! 

It is als seen from the previous account. No. V' I., that at an average of very nearly the 


• In the answers from Petersburg, hlcbau, ami Hamburg, the gross amount that could bo ex- 
erted to Foreign Countries seems to hare been given, not the quantity which might bo shipped to 
England. 

♦ l‘h« return from Hamburg Includes those from Lubcck, Bremen, Hostock, ike. 

I flits quantity could be exported In years of abundant harvest only. 
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whole period during which the late corn law was in operation, the rate of duty on 
wheat imported amounted to only 5s. 7 cL a quarter ; and it has now been sufficiently 
established, that with a fixed duty of this amount, average prices would undergo very 
little variation. It is plain, therefore, that the system we have ventured to recommend 
would occasion little or no inconvenience; at the same time, however, it would have 
the advantage of obviating the injurious fluctuations that grow out of the present sys- 
tem, and of getting rid of the eternal agitation of this question. 

At all events the landlords and farmers may dismiss their unreasonable fears and 
apprehensions. Their prosperity does not depend on restrictive regulations, but is the 
effect of the fertility of the soil which belongs to them, of the absence of all oppressive 
feudal privileges, and of the number and wealth of the consumers of their produce. 
It would, for the reasons already stated, be unjust wholly to deprive them of protec- 
tion ; but we are well convinced that, though it were entirely abolished, their interests 
would not be seriously compromised ; and that in no very lengthened period agricul- 
ture would be as flourishing as ever. 

COTTON ( Ger. Banmivo/le ; Du. Katoen. Boomwol - Da. Jinmuhl • Sw. Bomull ; 
Fr. Coton; It. Cotone , Bambagia ; Sp. Algodon ; Port. Algodao ; Rus. Chlobtschataja 
bumnjft ; Pol. Bau ch) a ; Tat. Gossypium , Bombax ; Arab. Kutun ; Sans. Kapasa ; Hind. 
Jlu/n ; Malay, Kapas ), a species of vegetable wool, the produce of the Gossypium herba - 
ceum y or cotton shrub, of which there are many varieties. It is found growing naturally 
in all the tropical regions of Asia, Africa, and America, whence it has been transplanted, 
and lias become a most important object of civilisation, in the southern parts of the 
U. States, and to some extent also in Europe. 

Cotton is distinguished in commerce by its colour, but more especially by the length, 
strength, and fineness of its fibre. White is usually considered as characteristic of 
secondary quality. Yellow, or a yellowish tinge, when not the effect of accidental 
wetting or inclement seasons, is considered as indicating greater fineness. 

There are many varieties of raw cotton in the market, their names being principally 
derived from the places whence they are brought. 'lTicy are usually classed under the 
denominations of long and short stapled. The best of the first is the sea-island cotton, or 
that brought from the shores of Georgia; but its qualities differ so much that the price 
of the finest specimens is often three times as great as that of the inferior. The superior 
samples of Brazil cotton are reckoned among the long-stapled. The cottons of the 
U. States, with the exception of sea-island, belong to the short-stapled variety, as do 
those of India. 

The estimation in which the different kinds of cotton wool are held may be learned 
from the following statement of their prices in Liverpool during the first week of Janu- 
ary, 1848. The inferiority of Surat cotton is sometimes ascribed to the defective mode 
in which it is prepared; but Mr. Horace II. Wilson doubts whether it can he grown 
in India of a better kind. The raw cotton of the Indian islands has hitherto been 
almost entirely consumed on the spot. 


Trices of Cotton in Liverpool, First Week of January 1843. 
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Hie manufacture of cotton has been carried on in Ilindostan from the remotest anti- 
quity. Herodotus mentions (lib. iii. c. 106 .) that in India there are wild trees that 
produce a sort of wool superior to that of sheep, and that the natives dress themselves in 
cloth made of. it. — (See, to the same effect, Arrian Indie, c. 16. 582.) The manu- 
facture obtained no footing worth mentioning in Europe till last century. 

1. Rise and Progress of the British Cotton Manufacture . — Hie rapid growth and pro- 
digious magnitude of the cotton manufacture of Great Britain arc, beyond all question, 
the most extraordinary phenomena in the history of industry. Our command of the 
^finest wool naturally attracted our attention to the woollen manufacture, and paved the 
way for that superiority in it which we long since attained: but when we undertook 
the cotton manufacture, we had comparatively few facilities for its prosecution, and 
had to struggle with the greatest difficulties. The raw material was produced at an 
immense distance from our shores ; and in Ilindostan and China the inhabitants had 
arrived at such perfection in the arts of spinning and weaving, that the lightness and 
delicacy" of their finest cloths emulated the web of the gossamer, and seemed to set com- 
petition at defiance. Such, however, has been the influence of the stupendous discoveries 
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and inventions of Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton, Cartwright, and others, that we 
have overcome all these difficulties — that neither the extreme cheapness of labour in 
Iiindostan, nor the excellence to which the natives had attained, has enabled them to 
withstand the competition of those who buy their cotton ; and who, after carrying it 
5*000 miles to be manufactured, carry hack the goods to them. This is the greatest 
triumph of mechanical genius : and what perhaps is most extraordinary, our superiority 
is not the late result of a long series of successive discoveries and inventions ; on the con- 
trary, it has been accomplished in a very few years. Tittle more than half a century has 
elapsed since the British cotton manufacture was in its infancy ; and it now forms the 
principal business carried on in the country, — affording an advantageous field for the 
accumulation and employment of millions upon millions of capital, and of thousands 
upon thousands of workmen ! "Hie skill anil genius by which these astonishing results 
have been achieved, have been one of the main sources of our power : they have con- 
tributed in no common degree to raise the British nation to the high and conspicuous 
place she now occupies. Nor is it too much to say that it was the wealth and energy 
derived from the cotton manufacture that bore us triumphantly through the late dread- 
ful contest, at the same time that it gives us strength to sustain burdens that would 
have crushed our fathers, and could not be supported by any other people. 

The precise period when the manufacture was introduced into Kngland is not known; 
but it is most probable that it was some time in the early part of the 17th century. The 
first authentic mention of it is made hy Lewis Roberts, in his Treasure of Traffic, pub- 
lished in 1641, where it is stated, “ The town of Manchester, in Lancashire, must be also 
herein remembered, and worthily for their encouragement commended, who buy the 
yarne of the Irish in great quantity, and weaving it, returnc the same again into Ireland 
to sell. Neither doth their industry rest here ; for they buy cotton wool in London that 
comes first from Cyprus and Smyrna, and at home worke the same, and perfect it into 
fustians, verinillions, dimities, and other such stuffes, and then return it to London, where 
the same is vented and sold, and not seldom sent into foreign parts, who have means, at 
far easier termes, to provide themselves of the said first materials.” — (Orig. ed. p. 32.) 

It is true, indeed, that mention is frequently made by previous writers, and in acts of the 
legislature passed at a much earlier period *, of “ Manchester cottons,” “ cotton velvets,” 

** fustians,” Sec . ; but it is certain that these articles were wholly composed of woof and 
had most probably been denominated cottons from their having been prepared in imi- 
tation of some of the cotton fabrics imported from India and Italy. 

From the first introduction of the cotton manufacture into Great Britain down to the 
comparatively late period of 1773, the weft or transverse threads of the web, only, were 
x>f cotton; the warp, or longitudinal threads, consisting wholly of linen yarn, principally 
imported from Germany and Ireland. In the first stage of the manufacture, the weavers, 
dispersed in cottages throughout the country, furnished themselves as well as they could 
with the warp and well for their webs, and carried them to market when they were 
finished: but about 1760 a new system was introduced. The Manchester merchants 
began about that time to send agents into the country, who employed weavers, whom they 
supplied with foreign or Irish linen yarn for warp, and with raw cotton, which being 
carded and spun, by means of a common spindle or distaff, in the weaver’s own family, 
was then used for weft. A system of domestic manufacture was thus established ; the 
junior branches of the family being employed in the carding and spinning of the cotton, 
while its head was employed in weaving the linen and cotton yarn into cloth. This 
system, by relieving the weaver from the necessity of providing himself with linen yarn 
for warp and law cotton for weft, and of seeking customers for his cloth when finished, 
and enabling him to prosecute his employment with greater regularity, was an obvious 
improvement on the system that had been previously followed ; but it is at the same 
time clear that the impossibility of making any considerable division among the different 
branches of a manufacture so conducted, or of prosecuting them on a large scale, added 
to the interruption given to the proper business of the weavers, by the necessity of 
attending to the cultivation of the patches of ground which they generally occupied, 
opposed invincible obstacles to its progress, so long as it was conducted in this mode. 

It appears from the Custom-house returns, that the total quantity of cotton wool an- 
nually imported into Great Britain, at an average of the jive years ending with 1705, 
amounted to only 1,170,881 lbs. The accounts of the imports of cotton from 1705 tefe 
1770 have been but imperfectly preserved; but until the last half dozen years of that 
period the manufacture increased very slowly, and was of very trifling amount. Hr. 
Percival, of Manchester, who had the best means of being accurately informed on the 
subject, states that the entire value of all the cotton goods manufactured in Great 
Britain, at the accession of George III. in 1760, was estimated to amount to only 

* In an act of 5 Sc 6 Edw. 6. (IW‘2), entitled, for the true making of woollen cloth. It li ordered, '* That 
all cotton « called Manchester, Lancashire, and Cheshire c.dtons , full wrought for sale, shall be In length, ’* 
* c. T hi* prove* incontestably, that what were then called cottons were made wholly of wool. 
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200,0001. a year, and the number of persons employed was quite inconsiderable : but 
in 1767, a most ingenious person, James Hargreaves, a carpenter at Blackburn in Lan- 
cashire, invented the spinning jentiy. At first, this admirable machine enabled eight 
threads to be sppn with the same facility as one ; and it was subsequently brought to 
such perfection, that a little girl was able to work no fewer than from eighty to one 
hundred and twenty spindles. 

The jenny was applicable only to the spinning of cotton for weft, being unable to give 
to the yarn that degree of firmness and hardness which is required in the longitudinal 
threads or warp : but this deficiency was soon after supplied by the introduction of the 
spinning-frame , — that wonderful piece of machinery which spins a vast number of 
threads of any degree of fineness and hardness, leaving to man merely to feed the ma- 
chine with cotton, and to join the threads when they happen to break. It is not difficult 
to understand the principle on which this machine is constructed, and the mode of its 
operation. It consists of two pairs of rollers, turned by means of machinery. The 
lower roller of each pair is furrowed or fluted longitudinally, .and the upper one is 
covered with leather, to make them take a hold of the cotton. If there were only one 
pair of rollers, it is clear that a carding of cotton passed between them would be drawn 
forward by the revolution of the rollers, but it would merely undergo a certain degree 
of compression from their action. No sooner, however, has the carding, or roving as it 
is technically termed, begun to pass through the first pair of rollers* than it is received 
by the second pair, which arc made to revolve with (as the case inay be) 3, 4, or 
5 times the velocity of the first pair. By this admirable contrivance, the roving is 
drawn out into a thread of the desired degree of tenuity ; a twist being given to it by the 
adaptation of the spindle and fly of tlie common flax-wheel to the machinery. 

Such is the principle on which Sir Richard Arkwright constructed his famous spin- 
ning frame. It is obvious that it is radically and completely different from the previous 
methods of spinning, either by the common hand-wheel or distaff', or by the jenny, which 
is only a modification of the common wheel. Spinning by rollers was an entirely 
original idea ; and it is difficult which to admire most — the profound and fortunate 
sagacity which led to so great a discovery, or the consummate skill and address by which 
it was so speedily perfected, and reduced to practice.* 

Since the dissolution of Sir Richard Arkwright’s patent, in 1785, the progress of 
discovery and improvement in every department of the manufacture has been most 
rapid. The mule-jenny — so called from its being a compound of the jenny and the 
spinning frame — invented by Mr. Crompton, and the power-loom , invented by the Rev. 
Mr. Cartwright, are machines that have had the most powerful influence over the 
manufacture ; and in consequence of their introduction, and of innumerable other 
inventions and improvements, the prices of cotton cloth and yarn have gone on pro- 
gressively diminishing. But as the demand for cottons has been, owing to their extra- 
ordinary cheapness, •extended in a still greater degree, the value of the goods produced, 
and the number of persons employed in the manufacture, are now decidedly greater 
than at any previous period. 

2. Imports of Cotton Wool. Countries whence it is i mported. Prices , Duties , &>'C. — The 
following Tables have been partly taken from official documents, and partly from the 
accounts of merchants of great experience. We believe they may be relied on as ap- 
proaching as near to accuracy as it is possible to attain to in such matters. 


Cotton Wool Imported, exported, and entered for Consumption, from 1820 to 1841. 
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18/8)4,9.5.3 j 

24)2,346,809 

1830 

400,959,0.57 

31,739,763 

303,084,232 

1828 

177,007,401 

21,474,920 

102,889,012 

1837 

407,280,783 

39,7*2,031 

.Vis, 445,035 

1827 

272,448,909 

18,131,170 

2 19,80 1,390 

1838 

507,850,577 

30,014,469 

455,030,755 

1828 

227»70O,G42 

17,390,7 70 I 

208,987,744 

1 859 

389,390,559 

38,738,238 

352,000,277 

1»29 

2*2,707,411 

30,289,115 ! 

*01,097,037 

1810 

592,488 ,010 

38,6; 3,229 

5*8,142,713 

1830 

203,901,452 

8,534,970 

209,016,640 

1841 

487,992/555 

- - 

437,093,631 


* There is, in the new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica , a pretty full account of the life of 
Ur Richard Arkwright. The question as to his merit as an original discoverer is still undecided, 
itccently, however, it has been ascertained that a patent for spinning by rollers, revolving with different 
degrees of velocity, was taken out by Messrs. Wyatt and Paul, so early as 1738 — (See the History qf the 
Cotton Manufacture , by Edward Baines, jun., Esq.) But it does not appear that the inventors had been 
able to give effect to their happy idea, and all traces of the Invention seem to have been lost. The state- 
ments in the case printed by Sir Richard Arkwright and his partners in 1782 show that he was aware of 
the attempts made in the reign of George II. to spin by machinery ; but there is no evidence to prove that 
he was acquainted with the principle on which those attempts had been made, or that he had seen the 
patent referred to. Undoubtedly, however, the probability seems to be that he had. But, admitting this 
to be the cabc, it detrncts but little from the substantial merits of Sir Richard Arkwright. If the idea of 
spinning by rollers did not spring up spontaneously iu his mind, he was, at all events, the first who made 
it available in practice, and showed how it might be rendered a most prolific source of wealth. 
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Account of the Imports and Kxports of Cotton Wool into and from Great Britain, Aom l<$97 to 1«1D. 


j Im port! • 


1697 I 
1701 ! 

troo to i:uv 

(Aorijcv.i 
1710 
17 A) i 

1730 , 


9 . :m.-63 

l»,4s*,t*si 


L’ipwu, Year*. 

Import*. 

Exports. 

i! 17X3 

18,*ooa*« 

407,496 I 

.! 17H6 

I9.473.OVO 

383,133 

■i ir*7 

83.V-Vi.86* 

1.073,311 


VO. 167.136 

133,1 46 ■ 

j I7S9 

38.176,0 ¥3 

897,137 

! 1790 

3t.447.6n5 

*44.144 

; 1791 

¥1.706,673 1 

36.4,4 4¥ 

1 1794 

34 .‘*07,497 

1 ,41.1.46.1 1 

[ 1793 ! 

19.UIO.yW 1 

1. IT l.\66 1 

i J 7 ** 

81.338.367 

1.34'MCVl 

1794 ! 

¥6. 4<*| A It 1 

1,193.737 1 

1796 f 

38,1 <6.337 

l<‘>4 ,'H > ¥ 

1797 j 

83.13I.37I 

uw.V.s 

179S : 

3l.1SO.6ll 

601,1.19 i 

9t».’S8 ; I7'r> 

43A79.V7 8 ‘ 

SI4.67I ! 

481. ti’t !*•»> 

56,01 n,: \ t 

4,416,610 

l Soi : 

.V..Ot»4,V»A 

l,st»i,s7¥ 1 

VOl.SH !M)¥ 

60.54 S,w»* 

3,730,1 Ml •; 


33,818.8*4 
6 1 ,Ht»; ,3V9 
39.6*8,406 
AM, 176. 
7*.9¥.VK*» 
43,60.1,9*8 
9¥Ai8.¥*8 
1 38. 4. X*. 935 
91.176. VIA 
63.OVl.936 
30, '*.6 .I**) 
v.» 

*>y.54>t>,343 

!».i t 9v»i,nAi 

lil.'MK.'MlS 
I 7 7, ¥**.1.1.8 
149,739,880 


1 .36 1.0 VI 
I 401,171 
| *01,84.1 

| 631,867 

*.176, ¥11 
1,641. m. 7 

J 4 AM. 104 

{ *.7*7,109 

1,¥«*.,S«,7 
I 1. 440, 91 ¥ 

1 r.viv.i.i; 

J 6,:*»oA9v 
7. ini, on 
I N,| ,V., 4 I ¥ 

I l.'.l.V.i, l. Vi 

I I6,ti¥8/H,9 


In 1 7>»s the supplies of cotton wool were derived from the following sources: 

h*bs. I.hs, 

From the British West Indies - - 5,*o\tMiO From the Portuguese colonies - - S.Gdo.ct.n 

French and Spanish colonies 5,5oo,nuo Smyrna and Turkey - - 5,000 « 00 

Dutch colonies - - Lb*. I'MKiO.fKH) 

Previously to 17*>0, North America did not supply us with a single pound weight 
of r.uv cotton. A little had. indeed, been raised in some of the Southern States, for 


domestic use, before the revolutionary war, but the quantity was quite inconsiderable. 
In 1791. it bc^ran. for the first time, to be exported ; the triHing quantity of l8‘).Slt> lbs. 
having Ix'cn shipped in the course of that year, and 1:1S,:>28 lbs. in 1 7 9‘_\ Such was 
the late and feeble beginning of the American cotton trade. There is nothing in the 
history of industry to compare with its subsequent increase, unless it be the growth of 
the manufacture in this country. 


American cotton, which is of two kinds, is generally known by the names of sea-island 
and upland. The first, which is the finest cotton imported into liritain, grows on the 
small sandy islands and along the low sandy shores of Carolina and Virginia. It is 
long in the staple, of an even silky texture, and is easily separated from the seed. 
Unluckily, however, it can be raised only in certain situations; so that its quantity is 
limited, and has not. in fact, been increased since 1803. The upland, of which the 
supply may Ih? considered as unlimited, though of varying qualities, is all short stapled; 
and its separation from the seed is so very difficult, that if it lie done by the hand, the 
cotton is hardly worth the lalnnir. i his, however, was the only way in w hich it could 
be made available for home use, or exportation, previously to 1793; and had any one 
then ventured to predict that 10.000,000 lbs. of upland cotton would ever be exported, 
be woulti have been looked upon as a visionary dreamer. l!ut the genius of Mr. Eli 
Whitney did for the planters of the Southern States what the genius of Arkwright and 
Watt did for the manufacturers of England. He invented a machine by which the 
wool of the upland cotton is separated from the seed with the greatest facility and 
expedition, and by so doing laid the foundations of a new and most important branch 
of industry, and doubled the wealth and means of employment of his countrymen ! — 
< Pkkin s Statistics of the United Staten, p. 109. ed. 1833.) Whitney’s invention came 
into operation in 1793, and in 1791, 1/J01,7G<) lbs., and, in 1795, 5,270',30<) lbs. of cotton 
were exported. And so astonishing lias been the growth of cotton in the interval, that 
the exports from the United States in 18-11 amounted to the prodigious quantity of 
530,901,100 lbs. ! of which 523,9«6/»76 lbs. were upland! 


Account of the Quantities of Cotton Wool imported into the Cnitod Kingdom during the Seven Year* 
ending with !*-H, sperirring the Quantities hi ought from different Countries, the Total Quantities ex- 
ported, and the Quantifies entered for Consumption ( Compiled from Purl. Papers.) 


Italy And the Italian Uland* 

T urkry - 

K. I. C o.*« territorial and Ojlon 

Kntith Wr»t Indie* 


CofuniliU 
Itraiil • 

Alt other coup trie* 


Quntltlci ra-eaported 

<2i»antltie* entered far home con 
••motion - __ - 


U, t. 

V.799.WV 

V. 7.1 

1 ,M*»7 .7 * 1 : 
7 3,9 *'V* *-< 
1,7 1 1.117 
¥4.-174 


IU. 

1.440,174 
608,189 
7 .¥73.111’ 
M,\T/.07¥ 
I ,.Vl5.70¥ 
¥¥,0-1** 


IJh. 

3,3 HO ,<09 
It *¥,133 
* .Hr, 1,7 is 


U*. 
*13,009 
463,97* 
S AH7, Ulfl 


6*1,619! 
163 A VI j 
H,07 !,¥!*: 


40.717,731 47.17 ¥,9.39 77.311.H39 97,3**, 1.1.11 


-ivst \ m r,W l VS9.6I3.69V 3¥0,65|.7I6 431 ,4 17 ,*** .11 1 ,197,798 4*7 ,*'>6,K,» 351,8 I0.9MI 
r*-,l'v;9 ¥.33'»,'>H<> ¥,85* ,867 1 ¥.*77,1*11; ¥.934,74 I 1.MH/JIO I,40*,4l0 

- ¥4 9*6''l<K» ¥7 ,V * I ,v7 V; ¥0,940,144: *4,»64,Ki5j 16,9:1,979 14.779.171 16,67 • A4H 

570/97 9 1M.IA37 8-1 1,594 1 ¥.940,913, 8,¥*1,»78 .1,564 ,2*JU 

- 363,7f/¥/W,3 406,959,057 40? ,*¥*6 ,7 *3 j*>7,830,17 7 ; 389 A‘-*> ,539 398,488,010 487,998,35 J 

- 39,779,734 31,739.763 39.788,031 30,64 4 .4 69 j 38,738,838; 38,673,88 9 ^ 

J 386 ,107 ,6"¥ .V, 3,6*4 ,¥3¥ 368 ,443/645 ' 4 45 ,036 ,7 ,VyV>¥,00O,27 7 5¥*, 1 48,743 437,093.631 


'Though not official, tho following statement*, from a paper published In New York on the 12th 
of September. 1842. give, it is believed, a very correct view of the nroduce of the cotton crops in 
America from 1824-25 down to 1841-42; and of the shipments of cotton from the Union to foreign parti 
in 1811-42. 
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Account of the Produce or the Cotton Crop* of the United State# from 1824-25 down to 1842-43, both 

inclusive 


Y«n. 
1**4 23 
18*5 *6 
1826-27 
18*7-2* 
18*8-29 
1829-30 


Total Crop. 

» 66O.0MO 

710.000 
937,0'W 

715.000 
867,741 
976,846 


Year*. 

1830- 31 

1831- 3* 

1 832 - 33 

1 833- 34 
1834 36 
1836 36 
1836-37 


Total Crop. 

- bale* 1 ,038,848 

— 98 7,477 

— 1,070,433 

- — 1,206,394 

— 1 ,264,328 

. _ 1,360,728 

1,822,930 


Years. 

1837- 3* 

1 838- 39 

1 839- 40 

1840- 41 
1811-42 
1842-43 


T otal Crop, 
bale* 1 ,801 ,497 

— 1 ,360,63* 

— 2.1 7 7, *38 

— 1,634,946 

— 1 ,683,674 

— 2,378,873 


Account of the Shipments of Cotton from the United States in 1842-43, specifying the Quantities shipped 
■ from the different Ports, and the Countries for which they were shipped. 


From New Orleans 

Alabama ... 
Florida - 

Oeor«ie (Savannah and Darien) 

South Carolina (mostly Charleston) 

North Carolina - • - 

Virginia ... 

Baltimore 

Philadelphia 

New York 

Do* ton 

Grand Total 

Total in 1841-42 - 



Tt> Great 
Britain. 

To Franc*s 

To North 1 
Europe. 

Other 
For. Ports. 

Total. 

. Ualsv 

G79.438 

180,876 

50,882 

43,543 

954,738 

— 

283.382 

66,421 

8,032 

19,177 

366/112 

«r 

53.005 

4,196 


1.700 

58,901 

w 

1651.676 

16,126 

6.621 

1,676 

193/>99 

- 

201,646 

63,726 

15,646 

2,370 

273,386 

- . 

612 

- 


- • . 

51* 

- ~ 

1,735 


182 

- 

. 1.917 

• _ 


m •» 

246 

- 

246 

• 

1,069 




1,069 

- 

79,269 

36,796 

36,310 

6,311 

157.706 

* — 

- 

- 

845 

1,716 

2,561 

• i 

1,469,711 

346,139 

1 117.794 i 

76,493 

2,010,137 

1 

936,631 

398,129 

1 79,956 i 

_ 5 1 ,531 

1,465,249 


It has for many years been the practice to levy a duty on cotton wool, when im- 
ported. But the policy of such a duty is very questionable ; and it is indispensable 
that, if imposed at all, it should be kept at a low rate. l*'or a number of years pre- 
viously to 1831, it amounted (on foreign cotton) to 6 per cent, ad valorem ; but, in 
order to make up, in part at least, for the loss of revenue caused by the repeal of the 
duty on printed cottons (see Calico), it was raised in that year to 5s. 1 Od. a cwt. Such 
a duty would, however, have materially affected the imports of the inferior species qf 
cotton, and the price of coarse goods ; and being, in consequence, justly objected to, it 
was reduced in 1833 to 2s. 1 Id. a. cwt. 'Die duty on cotton from a British possession 
is little more than nominal, being only 4 d. a cwt. In 1842, the duties on cotton pro- 
duced 567,1.56/. 

The subjoined table, taken from the carefully compiled and comprehensive annual 
statement of Messrs. George Ilolt and Co., eminent cotton brokers of Liverpool, dated 
30th of December, 1843, shows in a very striking manner the progress of the manu- 
facture in this country, and the fall in the price of cotton wool. 

Statement of the Consumption, Exportation. &c. of the different Sorts of Cotton Wool, in and from 
Great Britain, in different Years, from 1816 to 1843, both inclusive. 


Average weekly con- 
sumption. 

Upland - 

Orleans and Alabama - 
Kea-i»iand 

Total United Slate* 
Hr ax II - 
Kgypt - 
Ka*t India 

Demerara, West In- 
dia, Ac. 

Total 

Package* annually con- 
sumed - 

Average wt. of pack- 
age* consumed , In lb*. 
Weekly consumption 
In packages, average 
379 lbs. 

Average wt. of pack- 
age* Imported , In lbs. 
Package* export ml 
Lbs. weight annually 
Imported In millions 
and tenths 

I.bs. wt. consumed do. 
Lls< weight In ports, 
31st of Dec, do. 
Lbs. weight In Great 
Britain - do. 

A rerage price nor lb. of 
uplands In Liverpool 
Do. do. Pern am* 

Do. do. Surata 


1816. 

18*0. 

18*5. 

1830. 

1835. 

1839. 


1840. 

,8 ‘. : 

1842. 

1843. 

_ 

2,918 

3,713 

5,452 

5,896 

5.464 


5.316 

4.581 

4,489 

6,465 

990 

1,19* 

2.4 4* 

4*1 .VS 

7 ,8*3 

9.915 


13,851 

12.698 

12,533 

14,51 

- 

409 

360 

4 GO 

351 

*65 


39* 

*96 

3.56 

377 

4 .036 

4,619 

6.515 

10,668 

1 4 ,073 

15.644 


19,592 

17.575 

17,178 

*1,355 

1/>S 9 

2,408 

2,50* 

3,60* 

2,339 

2.3731 

1,144 

1,314 

1,340 

1 ,496 



891 

508 

4 tfi 

51* 


540 

(.08 

514 

744 

207 

1,518 

1 ,0'.*6 

940 

1,069 

2.142 

1 

2,2*7 

2,996 

2 ,yio 

2,237 

656 

531 

527 

284 

421 

723] 

*60 

406 

313 


6,488 

8,979 

11,531 

1 6,002 

18/418 

21,430* 

*1,063 

2*. 929 *2/115! *6,294 

337,400 

466,900 

599,600 

H32.1IXI 

954,100 

1,114,400 1 .*51/100 

1,192,300 

1,160,400 1/467.300 

263 

258 

278 

298 

333 

34 3 j 

367 

367 

375 

379 

6,069 

8,387 

10,771 

14,947 

1 6,501 

20,016j 

23,501 

22,203! 22,079 

26,294 

256 

249 

270 

300 

! 331 

34S| 

365 

365 

379 

38* 

29,300 

28,400 

72,800 

33,100 

102,800 

117,300! 

1 19,700 

116,300 

134,400 

120,200 

93-9 

I 43-9 

222*4 

261-2! 

361 7 

388*6 


563-4 

489-9 

5*8-5 

667-0 

88*7 

120*3 

166H 

217*6 

3181 

381*7 


458-9 

438 1 

435*1 

517-8 

19*2 

110*5 

107*0 

91*4 

73 3 

98*5 


162*9 

186*6 

199 9 

290*3 

- - 

127*0 

115 5 

118*8 

89-6 

125*8 


207 0 

216*7 

*42-3 

342-0 

18fcL 

Hid. 

1 1 1 *6d. 

6*9rf. 

101d. 

7*875d. 


6d. 

6*d. 

8Jd. 

5*375 d. 

4*625d. 

*6rf. 

i sU. 

15-lrf. 

8 id. 

14-Id. 

lOrf. 


9jtd. 

7|rf. 

6‘575 d. 


8jd. 

Hi Id. 

Sd. 

_2R_v__ 

5fd. 


4'6*5d. 

4-625d. 

4d. 

3*6*5d. 


N.B. 


Metiri. Holt and Co. estimate the average weight of the packages imported in 1843 at 350 lbs. 

„ _pland; 430 lbs. Orleans and Alabama ; 3501* ‘ " ** ” 

lbs. East Indian ; and 165 lbs. West Indian. 


3 lbs. Sea-island ; 182 lbs. Brasil ; 207 lbs. Egyptian ; 


iff 

3. Value of the British Cotton Manufacture in 1842. Amount of Capital, and Number 
of Persons employed in it , — It would be very desirable to be able to form a tolerably 
accurate estimate of the present value of the cotton manufacture, and of the number of 
persons employed in its different departments ; but the data on which such estimates 
are founded being necessarily very loose, it is impossible to arrive at any thing like pre- 
cision. Perhaps, however, the following calculations may not be very wide of the mark. 

In J917, Mr. Kennedy, nn extremely well-informed manufactures, in a paper pub- 

2 F 
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Ifobed ill tbe Manchester Transaction* estimated the number of persons employed in the 
mpinming of cotton in Great Britain at 1 10,763 ; the aid they derived from steam engines 
as equal to the power of 20,768 horses; and the number of spindles in motion at 
6,645,833. Mr. Kennedy further estimated the number of hanks of yarn annually 
produced at 3,987,500,000; and the quantity of coal consumed in their production at 
50CX479 tons. We subjoin Mr. Kennedy's statement for the year 1817 : — 


)U* M 
Law In 


Qmttlitr of rmm produced - 
Ntuntavaf hr 


into jtrn In lie Unltol Kingdom 
«yini>l»f ntlfoitwl m t| «o- p«r IU 


* 1 10,000,000 It*. 

• to^lt.400 


itnls uluo^ iht «T«ry «t «0 p»r U». 


— -- «* u W Ml It*. - - - - . 34W7|Sojuo **** 

NamWr rf *|>*odi«« wnptomi. «orh •findU Wing us ppm m ed to frafaw* * honfco por <Uy, mt 300 varttng duo 
in iht <«ar ------- - ... 

NttmNrt of j*n«M mpl<nnl in tfdnning. tob to product ItO honk* poo dt; ... IIO ICS 

Horo jw*« eniptat,cd. o)u*l in nttmM to . . to’?6& 

loot oMrwn ond o hoi/ of cool aumoini to ptodurt c«o honk of No- iU. ; and 130 lb*. of cool por doy oqool to ooo Sor*o power. 


But the cotton manufacture has increased rapidly since 1817. Mr. Huskfoson stated, 
in his place in the House of Commons, in March, 18*24, that he estimated the total value 
of the cotton poods and yarn then annually manufactured in Great Britain at the 
sum of thirty-three and a half millions ; but this, certainly, was very for beyond the 
mark; and we do not think we should l>c warranted in estimating their value in 1842 
at above thirty four millions. If, indeed, we took the increase in the imports of the 
raw material as any test of the increase in the value of the manufacture, we should 
estimate it a great deal higher. But it will be afterwards seen that the improvements 
that have been made in the different processes, and the fall in the price of raw cotton, 
have had so powerful an influence in reducing the price of the goods brought to mar- 
ket, that, notwithstanding the increase of their quantity, their total value must have 
remained, for some time past, nearly constant. 

* The average annual quantity of cotton wool imported, after deducting .the exports, 
may be taken at about 430.000.CXX) lbs. weight. It is supposed, that of this quantity 
about 30,000,000 lbs. are used in a raw or half manufactured state, leaving a Imlnnce of 
400.«XX>,CXX> lbs. for the purposes of manufacturing, the cost of which may be taken, at an 
average, at Od. |>er lb. Deducting, therefore, from the total value of the manufactured 
goods, or 34,000,000/., the value of the raw material, amounting to 10.000,000/., there 
remains 24,000,000/. ; which, of course, forms the fund whence the wages of the per 
sons employed in the various departments of the manufacture, the profits of the capi- 
talists, the sums required to repair the wear and tear of buildings, machinery, Ac., the 
expense of coals, Ac. Ac., must all be derived. If, then, we had any means of a*c**r 
taming how this fund is distributed, we should be able, by taking the average of wage* 
and profits, to form a pretty accurate estimate of the number of labourers, and the 
quantity of capital employed. But here, unfortunately, we have only probabilities and 
analogies to guide us. It may, however, be confidently assumed, in the first place, 
that in consequence of the extensive employment of highly valuable machinery in all 
the departments of the cotton manufacture, the proportion which the profits of capital, 
and the sum to be set aside to replace its wear and tear, bears to the whole value of the 
manufacture, must be much larger than in any other department of industry. We 
have heard this proportion variously estimated, at from a fourth to a lialf of the total 
value of the manufactured goods, exclusive of the raw material; and as the weight of 
authority seems to be pretty much divided on the subject, we shall take an intermediate 
proportion. Assuming, therefore, that the profits of the capital employed in the cotton 
manufacture, the wages of superintendence. Ac., the sum required to replace the wear 
and tear of machinery, buildings, Ac., and to furnish coals, Ac., amount together to one 
third part of the value of the manufactured goods, exclusise of the raw material, or to 
8,000,000/., a sum of 1 6.000,000/. will remain as the wages of the spinners, weavers, 
bleachers, Ac. engaged in the manufacture ; and taking, inasmuch as a forge propor- 
tion of women, and children under 16 years of age, are employed, the average rate of 
wages at only 20/. a year, we shall have (dividing 16.000,000 by 20) 800,000 as the 
total number of persons directly employed in the different departments of the manu- 
facture. 

\Ve should mistake, however, if we supposed that this number, great as it certainly 
is, comprised the whole number of persons to whom the cotton manufacture furnishes 
subsistence, exclusive of the capitalists. Of the sum of 8,000,000/. set apart as the 
profit of the capitalists, and the sum required to furnish coal, and to defray the 
and tear of machinery, Ac., a large proportion must annually be laid out in paying the 
wages of engineers, machine- takers, iron- founders, smiths, joiners, masons, bricklayers, 
Ac. It is not easy to say what this proportion may amount to ; but taking it at a third, 
or 2,666,000/., and supposing the rate of wages of each individual to average 30/. a year, 
the total number employed in the various capacities alluded to will be ( 2 , 666,000 divided 

y 30 ) 88,000; and a sum of .5,334,/XXV. will remain to cover the profits of the capital 
employed in the various branches of the manufacture, to repair the different parts of tb« 
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machinery and buildings as they wear out, and to buy coal, flour *, dec. The account will, 
therefore, stand as under : — * 


vsVus eft c**rj &m cripdoe oft cotton goods simuaUy msiwfoctured la Oral Britain • 

JUw 40QJXX)/)OO lb*. *t lOrf. per lb. ..... -dlOfiOOfiOO 

WatM of tmjMD «Mvm, iptmim, Usichcn, Its. >t W(. • year oeh .... 16«0ftO/NM> 
Want at MfiOO engineers, machine maker*, smtehs, roaaoM. Joiner,, Ac. at 301. a year amis - X^/JOO 
Prefits of the manofheturer*, wages of tupWinienaance, nun* to jrarctuso tbo materials of 


3,334,10 00 


A 

$4,000/W0 


34,000,000 


Tho capital employaS may ba estimated as follow* ; — • 

Capital employed la the purchase of the raw material ..... 

Capital employed In payment of wages - ...... 

Capital reeled; in •plnnuig-mili*, power and hand loom*, workshop*, warehouses, stocks on hand, Ac. 


- 3 fiOOfiOO 

- 9fiOOfiitO 
. W fiOOfiOO 


dstfioofiuo 


Now, this sum of 34,0(30,000/., supposing the interest of capital, inclusive of the 
wages of superintendence &c., to amount to 10 per cent., will yield a sum of 3,400,000/. ; 
which being deducted from the 5,334,000/. profits, &c., leaves 1,934,000/., to purchase 
materials to repair the waste of capital, the Hour required for dressing, the coals neces- 
sary in the employment of the steam engines, to effect insurances, and to meet all other 
outgoings. 

The aggregate amount of wages, according to the above estimate, is 18,666,000/.; 
but there are not many departments of the business in which wages have to be advanced 
more than 6 months before the article is sold. We, therefore, incline to think that 
9,000,000 /. is a sufficient (perhaps too great) allowance for the capital employed in the 
payment of wages. 

It has been said by some that this estimate is under, and by others that it is over- 
rated ; but we believe it will be found to be nearly correct, though, if any thing, it may, 
perhaps, be a little in excess. No doubt we estimated, in the former edition of this 
work, the value of the cotton stuffs and yarn produced in the United Kingdom in 
1834, at 3 4 ,000,000/. ; but farther inquiry has convinced us that this estimate was too 
high ; and it is to be borne in mind, that though the consumption of raw cotton has 
increased fully 50 per cent, since 1834, there has been in the interval a very consider- 
able fall in the value of the raw material, in the wages and profits of those engaged in 
the manufacture, and in the prices of the manufactured articles. The declared value 
of the exports of cotton goods and yarn, at an average of 1841 and 1842, amounted to 
about 22,500,000/. ; and estimating the value of those consumed at home at half the 
value of those exported, we shall have 33,750,000/. for the total value of the manufac- 
ture. Perhaps it may he thought that in this estimate we have underrated the home 
consumption of cottons ; hut the truth is that, if any thing, we have rather inclined to 
the other extreme. If, indeed, we were to deduce the value of the home consumption 
from the quantity of yarn, as given in Hums’ Glance and other publications of autho- 
rity, it might he supposed that we had very much overrated the home consumption. 
Hut this would not he a fair criterion, l>oth because it might, we incline to think, 
he shown that the weight of the yarn left for home consumption is underrated in the 
publications referred to, and because the great bulk of the cotton goods manufactured 
at home are of. a superior fabric, and much more costly than those sent abroad. 
On the whole, therefore, we are disposed to believe that in estimating the present value 
of the products of the British cotton manufacture at 34.000,000/. a year, we shall not be 
very wide of the mark ; and moderate as this estimate may appear as compared with 
others put forth on the same subject f, it strikingly evinces the great value and im- 
portance of the manufacture. 

Allowance being made for old and infirm persons children, Sec. dependent on those 
actually employed in the various departments of the cotton manufacture, and in the 
construction, repair, Sec. of machinery and buildings required to carry it on, it must 
furnish, on the above hypothesis, subsistence for from 1,200,000 to 1,300,000 persons! 
And for this new and most prolific source of wealth we are indebted partly and princi- 
pally, as already shown, to the extraordinary genius and talent of a few individuals ; 
but, in a great degree, also, to that security of property and freedom of industry which 
give confidence and energy to all who embark in industrious undertakings, and to that 
universal diffusion of intelligence which enables those who carry on any work to press 
every power of nature into their service, and to avail themselves of productive capacities 
*bf which a less instructed people would he wholly ignorant. 

The effect that the sudden opening of so vast and profitable a field for the employ- 
ment of capital and labour has had on the populationfepf the different towns of Lan- 
cashire and Lanarkshire, the districts where the cotton manufacture is principally carried 

* This Is a much more important item than might be at first supposed. Flour is indispensable In tho 
drafting of webs; and we are well assured that Its consumption In this way is not less than 300,000 
barrels a year 1 

t Messrs. Macqueen and Spackman. for example, who have respectively estimated the value of the 
cotton manufacture at 321 and 60 millions sterling I 
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on, has been most striking. In 1774, for example, the townships of Manchester and 
Salford were estimated to contain 37,246 inhabitants — a number which was swelled, 
in 1831 to 18‘2,8li?; the entire population of the boroughs of Manchester and Salford 
having amounted, in that year, to 227,808, and in 1841 to 296,183. The population of 
Preston, in 1780. is said not to have exceeded 6,000; whereas it amounted, in 1841, to 
50,131. In like manner, the population of Blackburn has increased from 11,980, in 
1801, to 36,629, in 1841 ; that of Bolton has increased, in the same period.-from 17,416 
to 49,768; that of Wigan, from 10,989 to 25,517, Ac. But the progress of Liverpool 
is most extraordinary, and can be matched only by the progress of one or two cities 
in the United States. Liverpool is not properly one of the seats of the cotton manu- 
facture ; but she is, notwithstanding, mainly indebted to it for the unparalleled rapidity 
of her growth. She is the grand emporium of the cotton district — the port where almost 
all the raw cotton, and the various foreign articles required for the employment and 
subsistence of the persons engaged in the manufacture, are imported, and whence 
the finished goods are exported to other countries. She has therefore, become a place 
of vast trade, and is now, in that respect, second only to London. In 1700, according 
to the best accounts that can be obtained, the population of Liverpool amounted to 
only 5, 145 ; in 17 50 it had increased to 18,450; in 1770 it amounted to 34,050. The 
cotton manufacture now began rapidly to extend, and, in consequence, the population 
of Liverpool increased, in 1801, to 77,653 ; in 1821, to 118,972; in 1831, to 165,175; 
and in 1841 it amounted to 222,954. The progress of population in I^markshire and 
Renfrewshire has been equally striking. - In 1780, the city of Glasgow contained only 
42,832 inhabitants ; in 1801, that number had increased to 77,385 ; in 1831, to 202,426 ; 
and in 1841, to 274,533 ! 

Since the repeal of the Irish protecting duties, in 1823, the cotton manufacture has 
made considerable progress in Ireland. It is principally centred in Belfast, and em- 
ploys in all about 4,700 hands. But the unsettled *tate of the country and the want 
of coal are insuperable obstacles to the continued increase of the manufacture. 

We subjoin the account, previously referred to, given in Burns* Glance, of the consump- 
tion of cotton in England in 1842. It will be observed that the statements in it differ 
in some respects, though to no very great extent, from those of Messrs. Holt and Co., 
which we believe to be of the highest authority. Such disagreements must necessarily, 
however, occur in all accounts not drawn up from official sources, and founded in part 
upon estimate and conjecture. 


Statement of the Cotton spun in England and Scotland In 1*42, and of the Quantity of Yarn pro- 
duced ; showing, al»o, how the Quantity spun in England was disposed of. 


American cotton 
Brasil. Ac. 
Egyptian - 
Kait India 
West India 


Total number of bag* consumed 


N umf*t of 

I Hait* ron- 

) 

1 AmV 
j Weight ci 4 

} iw.- 

ToCaJ WHght 
in foondi. 

W**klj Con- i 
MinpOan at lUn 
dm Hiring mn | 
! Wort. i 

928.894 

373 

346,443,892 

19.350-4- 4 

72,937 

171 

1 2.472,227 

1,519 + 25 

21 .396 

284 

6.977.032 

445 + 36 

141.1*2 

363 

51, 540. 466 

2.957 + 46 

9.247 

216 

1.997,332 

192 + 31 

- i i.m,»* 

336 

4 18.530.969 

24,466 

per lb. 

- 

45,776.825 

/As. 


Total quantity spun in England and Scotland 
Deduct span In Scotland in 1*42 
Total quantity spun in England in 1 *42 - 


372.7-VI.144 

31,273.837 

lm74*<>,307 


Disposal qf Cotton spun in England. 

Exported in yam during the year - 

Ditto in thread ------ 

Ditto In manufactured goods - 

Estimated quantity of yarn tent to Scotland and Ireland 
Exported in mixed manufacture*, not stated in the above named ar- 
ticle*. consumed In cotton handing, braids, candle and lamp wick*, 
waddings, flocks, calender bowls, paper, umbrellas, hats, and loss in 
manufacturing goods 

Balance left for borne consumption and stock, 1st January, 1343 


LU. 

136.V37.I62 
1 .972.632 
129. *42,680 
6,347,416 


17, *30,912 
48,749,606 


£41,480,307 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

IBtto 

Ditto 


1842 

52.760,274 

1 Ml 

114,616.919 

I MO 

60313.674 

1839 

64,133/283 

1638 

63.657,902 

1637 

43,466,666 

1836 

49,933,80 0 

1633 

52,975,627 

1834 

* 64,587,907 


* Theae^ numbers will not always agree with those In the population returns, as tb« limits of the 
borough* have In some instances been varied, la the above statements the limits art supposed to bast 

been invariable. r 
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Exports of Cotton Goods and Yarn . Fall of Prices, §*<\ — For a very long period 
the woollen manufacture was the great staple of the country. But the progress of 
improvement in the spinning and manufacturing of cotton, since 1770, being so much 
more rapid than any that has taken place in the woollen manufacture, the value of the 
former is now vastly greater than that of the latter. It appears, from the accounts of 
the declared or real values of the different sorts of exported commodities given by the 
Custom-house, that the exports of cotton goods, including yarn, amount, at an average, 
to about 22,500,000/. sterling, being about two thirds the value of the whole manufac- 
ture ; and forming of themsel ves about two thirds of the total value of all the wove fabrics 
exported from the empire. We subjoin a statement, compiled from the Annual Finance 
Accounts,' of the declared or real values of the cotton manufactured goods, cotton 
yarn, woollen and silk manufactures, and the totals of all other articles of British pro- 
duce and manufacture, exported from Great Britain to all parts of the world (except 
Ireland) annually since 1810'. 


can. 

Cotton 

Cotton Yarn. 


Manufacture*. 


Total of Wort | 

Total of all 
other A rticlea. 

Manufacture*. 



Woollen. 

Linen. 



Silk. 

Fabric*. 

1 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1816 

13.07*. 737 

9,6*8,448 

7,814.855 

1,452.667 

480,3*2 

*5,4 7 9, *52 

14,849.690 

1817 

1 4,l7H,<»v* 

*.014,18* 

7,163,47* 

1,703,63* 

408,5*3 

*5.167,8/7 

14,869, *9* 

1 HI R 

16,643,579 

*,.38.5 430.3 

8,143,193 

1,949,813 

499,175 

*9,6*1 ,067 

15.367,18* 

1819 

1*4388,833 

* r 31).,7H3 

5,9H4i,807 

1/391, *4.5 

376,798 

22. *»4 .0.467 

1 1 ,588.0/9 

18*0 

13,843,369 

*,8*6.643 

3,383,430 

1,1,3.3,804 

374,114 

*4,778,570 

II, *90. 109 

18*1 

13,786,957 

* ..307 ,8.30 

6,461 ,567 

1,981,465 

373,938 

*1,911,759 

10,91 4 ,*23 

1 8/2 

1 1 .5.3 1 .*33 

2,700,437 

6.488,5*3 

*,192,77* 

381,455 

*'•,*97,4*9 

9,879,44.8 

18*3 

13,751,415 

*,6/5,947 

5,634,137 

*.093,57 4 

350,880 

* l ,457 ,95* 

lo, *3.3, 172 

18*4 

15,2141,1 Mi 

3,1.35,496 

6,011,534 

V, 14/, 140 

4 !*,5H2 

*7 .'/"'/ ,0.59 

lH/VJl/VV) 

18*3 

1 5,034. 1-38 

3,*Ot>,7*9 

6,193,775 

*.1.30,705 

*'8, ,<>77 

*6,862,4** 1 

11, **1,749 

18*6 

10,6**, 337 

3,49 1 ,*68 

4, 98*, 898 

1,489,64 7 

168,453 

*".«. 5<,g*3 

10,195,015 

18*7 

13,956,8/5 

3,54.5,568 

1 5//77.861 

1,895,186 

*36,09* 

*4,911,83* 

11,484,807 

18*8 

13,5 13,638 

3/394,9 13 

1 5,1 *0/4*6 

*,»M),u33 

2.55,763 

*)/»)6,647 

11. 6 36, 131 

18*9 

13,1*0,511 

! 3,9744)39 

! 4,636,809 

1/885,8.31 

*417.19* 

24.201, 415 

1 1,008,458 

1830 

13, *03,7 IS 

i 4,1 .3* ,*38 

I 4/417,398 

1 ,9*6, *56 

519,919 

*6 .6*9.5 (4 

11, 4 4*. 1,738 

1831 

13, *07,94 7 

3,974,959 

5,38 5,811 

* /VII, 803 

578.KOO 

*5,448,810 

11, *03/481 

183* 

l*.r,**,880 

4,7*1,796 

5,475,*98 

1.655,478 

5*9,8* 18 

23,00 >, 260 

* ll,o4o t ;G7 

1833 

1.3,751.99* 

4,704.(8)8 

6,53.3,853 

*,163,4.70 

| 737 ,*64 

*7.897,787 

11.4"7.71G 

1834 

13.34W.57I 

3,21 1,015 

! 5,9 4 *,559 

* /VII, *93 

1 637/114 

*9,6*4,432 

II. <4, *,14/ 

1853 

16,393.170 

5,:06/,63 

, 7.143,H*6 

1 3.054 ,1.85 

1 973.479 


1.3,6 ,*,c»; 

1836 

18,482,586 

6,1*0,396 

7.994 .807 

! 3,361,661 

! 916,777 

37, 79,157 

15.9.36,27 4 

1837 

1.3 ,63 V, 1 46 

I 6,955,9.36 

j 4,991,5.37 

' * r 3 *5,6*3 

1 5t •*,»».'«* 

*V» '8,895 

13,303,. 03 

1838 

16,709,130 

7,4.31 ,H 4-8 

6,177.95* 

■ 3,373,1*7 

! 777,*73 

34,169/336 

15, 171, ’6" 

1839 

17,677,370 

6.83.8,173 

6,69*, ill 8 

! .3.997,00/ 

1 808.113 

36.092.6 76 

16,608,8.33 

1840 

17.337,16* 

! 7,101,3484 

, 3,779,160 

3,897,034 

79*. 648 

35,1/2/11* 

15,77 4,2 1 4 

1811 

16.** 3,356 

! 7, *66 ,933 

1 6, *99 ,090 

! 4,119,168 

78.8/494 

34.4i99.64l 

16/518,4)17 

184* 

13,898,663 

! 7,7 71,4o 4 

5,8*0,709 

i 3,*|0,«>13 

590,166 

31/1*1,613 

13,691,036 


Account of the Official and of the Declared or Real Value of the Cotton Manufactures and Yarn exported 
from Great Britain since 17IW. 


I Manufactured Good*.] 


179* 3,37*.fl7j 
1799, 5,393, 107 1 
1800 3.406,501 
I HOI 1 , 6.606,368! 

180* 7,196,900 
IHO.V «,44*,o37 
i ho i j 7,f 
i ho.'i| 8,6 19,9901 
1HOT, 9.753.4*4 
1 H<»7( 9, "(**,046 

1808 12 ,V >3,918 1 

1809 18.4*5,614 
1810,17,898,319 
1 H 1 1,11 ,329,33 I 
i mi * 13,7*3,2*3 

1813 1 Record* destroyed., 

1HI4;16,333.3*8 17,241,884 
1813 *1,480,79* 18,946,835 

1 8 1 6 16,1 83,973; I 2.948.944 

1817 *0.133,966,13.997.8*0 
iHis!*i,*9*,334!ifi t 37*.vi* 
1 8 1 9 ; 1 6,696 r A39 1 1 7. 1 w> . * ^ 
i 8*0 1*0,309, 9*6:13.690,1 13 


90*. *08 

914,473, 

736,2*5; 

601.719 

472,078, 

1,0*0/35* 

1 ,0.33,4 73' 
483,398: 
794, 463^ 

1,119,8.40 
808,833 
l/)M),486 
1,1*3.848 
1,996,776 
1,383,733 
2,022,1 5.3 


Twirt and Yarn. 

Total Ktports. j| ^ 

Manufactured Good*. 

Official 

D«x*lared 

Official 

Declared I .» 

Om. ial 

Declared 

Y'alue. 

Value. 

Y’alue. 

Y’alue. j 

Value. 

Value. 

£ 

* 

/ 

:! 

£ 

£ 

30,271 


3.602.488 

1821 

2 1 ,642,936 

13.788.977 

20 1,60* 


3,808.4 M) 

|!|H*2 *4 ,5 59, *72 

1 4,5*1. *1 1 

447.556 


6,83 4,0.57 

_x ,18*3 *4.11 9/3.59 1 .3,630/496 

444,441 


7,03O,HO9 

^2 ! I N* 1 *7,17 1,536 15,241,119 

418,605 

V 

7,6*4,503 

S' 1 8*5 *6.597,57.3 

15.016,90* 

639,401 

£ 

7/181,4 41 

9 '18*6 

2 1,14 5,7 43; 10,522.407 


Total Kij>ort». 


*,791 ,*48 
1 ,67 1*091 
*.6*8.448 
*,014,181 
2,395.303 
V ,3 19,7 83 
*,8*6,633 


8.746,77*' 
9,334.163; 
10, 489,019 
10^300,763 
1 *,986,096! 
19,4 43 ,<*66 
18,931,994 
12,013.149 
16 ^3 17, 6 90 j 

17,633/178 
**,*89,643 
17,364,161 
*1 ,*3U,*V I 
**,389,130 
18,*8*,*9* 
*2/531,079 


*0,0.33,1.3* 

*0,6*0,936 

13.377,39* 

I6.01*,00l 

18,767,317 

14,699,91* 

16,316,738 


18*7 *9,*03,l.38| 13,9 ‘>6, 8*6 3,979,760 3/545/V68 3.3,1 8* ,8* 
:;iH*8 *8,98 1 ,373; 1 3,343,1 88 4,483,81*1.3,394,9*6 33,467,417 
! 1 1 8*«> 3 1 ,8 1 0. « 7 4 1 1 3,4 *0,336 ! 3,438,938 3,974 ,039 37 ,*69. 43* i 

1830 35 ,396,4<40' 15,203,713 5,633 ,34, 914, 1.3*. *58 4 1 ,03<V>69 

1 83 1 j33,68X,473> 1 3,207 ,947 3,674,600 3,97 4 ,9V> 39,337 J07 3 
183* 37 ,060,730,1 *.6**, 880, 6,725,303:4,7*1.796 43,786.255 
1 833140, 038,1 33; 13,734.99* 6,*”9,a57 4,704,008 46/137 .*10 
1 83 iU 4, *66, 903 j 13,30* ,371 6^0*.*38'3,*l 1 ,013 31.069,141 
1 K.Vt 44.81 9,038 1 6, 393, 1 70 7/199.851 3,706,363 '.*,*484189 

1836 30,646,91* 1 8,48*. 386; 7.844,819,6.1*041*6 38,491,731 

1837 41/100,1 10 13,63*. 146 9, *1 1,73* 6,933,936 51,111,84* 
1 838 13-1 ,390,603 16,709,136 10, VO*, 01 1 7, 431 ,848 64, 79*. 617 
1 839 ! 38, 1 7 1 4*03 17,677,370 9,400,904 6,868,173 67.87V.709 
1810 6*,39*,*39 17,337.16* lo,3.3*,49l '7,101 /MS 73,1*4,730 
1841 138,816/.** 1 6, **3,336 10.960.499|7,*66,933 69,777,0*1 
184* 36,4*8,6*9 13,898,663 1*,*39, *80 7,771,464 68,667,9 09 

I i j I 


16,091,807 

17, *18, 801 1 
16, <76,843 

1 84*76,3 1 5' 

1 8, * 3.631 ; 
U.013,675 
17/0*. 94! 
17,140,114 
174194,373 
1 9/155,971 
l7,18*/436 
174544,676 
18,439,000 
20,51.3.586 
[**.099,733 
24,602.91* 
* 0 , 388 , 08 * 
*1.140,984 
*1,335,343 
*4,#38,47«» 
*3.49*,4«9 
<1,670,1*7 


We may here remark, that while the declared or real value of the exports of cotton 
stuffs and yam has increased but slowly since 1816, their official value (now merely 
an index of quantity) has increased with comparative rapidity. This circumstance has 
given rise to a great deal of irrelevant discussion ; and has even been referred to as 
proving that the manufacture is in a declining state ) But it proves precisely the con- 
trary. It shows that the decline in the price of the raw material, and the improvements 
in the machinery ^pnd processes used in the manufacture, have been so great, that we 
are now able to export and sell with a profit, (for, unless such were the case, the exporta- 
tion would very speedily cease,) nearly double the quantity of cotton goods we exported 
in* 1816, for about the same price. + 

In Illustration of this view of^he matter, we beg to subjoin the following statement of the production 
and cost of the different species of cotton yarn in England, In 1818 and 1830. It was tarnished by 
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Mr. Kennedy, of Manchester, to the committee on the East India Company's aflhlrs ; so that no doubt 
can be entertained of its accuracy. 


Hanks per I»*j, per 

Spindle. 

'Price of Colton and Waste 
j pet lb. 

Labour per lb.* 

! 

Coat per lb. 

DncHpiton of 
Yarn. 

1812. 

j 1930. 

j 1812. 

1830. 1 

1 

1812. 

1830. 

j 191*. 

1830. 

.Vo. 


i „ * 

j *• i- 

1. d. j 

• d. 

S. d. 

1 «. 

d. 

I. d. 

40 

2- 

! 2-75 

1 1 6 
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1 0 

0 7ft 

2 

6 

1 2ft 

60 < 

13 

26 

• 2 o 

0 10 

1 6 

1 Oft 

3 

6 

1 lot 

so 

15 

! 2* 

2 2 

0 ill . 

» If 

2 2 

1 7} 

' 4 

4 

2 61 

iii» j 

1-4 

18 

2 4 

2 10 

2 Vl 

1 * 

2 

a 4ft 

1*0 ! 

ri3 

1 6.3 

' * 6 

I 4 

3 6 1 

t 8 

1 6 

0 

4 0* 

1 v> 

l- 

1 1-33 

i V 10 

1 8 

6 6 

4 11 

9 

4 

6 7 

»no I 

l>75 

; o yo 

3 4 

3 O 

16 8 

11 6 

20 

0 

14 6 

/ 

0-03 

f 0-06 

4 O 

3 8 

31 O 

24 6 

33 

o i 

28 « 


The fall in the price of most species of cotton goo<U since 1830 has been most strik- 
ing. This is evident from the subjoined 


Account of the Price* of the principal Iiescrlptiona of Cotton floods on the 10th of January each Year, 
from IS36 to 1*43. — ( From the valuable Circular of Messrs. Barbour of Manchester.) 


J Price*, 

Price*. 

Price*, 

Price*. 

Price*. 

Prices, 

Prices, 

Price*. 

Article*. ’ Imh Jan. 

10th Jan. 

10th J an. 

10th Jan. 

; 10th Jan. 

loth Jan. 

HHh Jan. 

10th Jan. 

I S36. 

ISJ7. 

KM. | 

1839. 

IS 40. 

1841. | 

.j 

1843. 

Lb- ,t. t. J. 

i «- d. 

a. J. 

| «. J. 

«. d. 

s. d. i 

s. d. 

s. d. 

' * 4 KJV? ca 

- 3 4 37* 

5 9 

4 9 

5 O 

4 7* to 4 9 

4 0 1 

s r. 1 

3 7* . 


7-Mh VO 7 4 <Jo- 

7-Mh 7 * do. 

tr> in. 6» rv^.1 power- 


28 in. 7 t reed do. - *> 5 

3*5 in. do. - - 5 I 'i 

W nv best 6(5 itoi 
thmiiur*. tni 7 6 

40 in. «». K. do. - S V 
36 in. best 7 V reed. - Sit 
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The Table on the opposite page is interesting, from its exhibiting the state of our 
trade in wrought cottons with the different countries of the world. It sets the im- 
portance of the markets of India and South America, as outlets for our cottons, in a 
very striking point of view. 

Such being the vast extent and importance of the cotton manufacture, the probability 
of our preserving our ascendancy in it becomes a very interesting topic of inquiry. 
Hut it is obvious that a great deal of conjecture must always insinuate itself into our 
reasonings with respect to the future state of any branch of manufacturing industry. 
They arc all liable to be affected by so many contingent and unforeseen circumstances, 
that it is impossible to predicate, with any thing like certainty, what may be their con- 
dition a few years hence. It is not to be denied that a business which depends in so 
great a degree on foreign demand, and which may, consequently, be materially influ- 
enced, not only by foreign legislation and foreign discoveries and inventions, but also 
by the mutations of fashion at home and abroad, is in rather a perilous situation ; and 
that those dependent on it must necessarily be exposed to the most trying vicissitudes. 
These, no doubt, are natural to all businesses of this description ; and may net be of a 
kind to shake the stability of the manufacture, or to endanger our superiority in it* 
provided they do not disturb tranquillity at home. But when a vast number of per- 
sons depend on a manufacture, the privations to which many of them are not unflre- 
quently exposed, and the efforts that are made to inflame their prejudices, bv rel 
presenting their sufferings (which in nine out of ten instances ftpriqg from aecic&nta* 
or uncontrollable causes) as the result of vicious legislation, the tyranny or selfish- 
ness of their masters and bad institutions, inay easily lead them to commit outrages. 
And if that feeling of security which has led to the investment of such immense sums in 


• Wagn* are estimated at the tame rate, or at 2M. a day, foe every person employed, men, women, and 
children, in 1912 and laid ; the saving being entirely In the better application or the labour. 
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An Account of the Quantities and Declared Value of British Cotton manufactured Goods exported from 
thu United Kingdom, distinguishing the Description of Goods, and the various Countries whereto the 
same were exported, in the Year 1841 . 



White or Plain 

Printed or Dyed 

H«*dery 
and Small 
Wares. 

Twist and Varn. 

Total 

Countries to which exported. 







Declared 



Declared 


Declared 

Declared 

Pounds- 

Declared 

Value. 



Value. 


Value. 

Value. 

Value. 






£ 

£ 


£ 

* 

Kuhsfa - 

1,0.™ ,90 V 

31,8171 

202,760 

5,808 

5,870 

17,308,142 

ijow,ton 

1,119,901 

Sweden - 

56.418! 

i.Gii! 

09,219 

2,731 

1 ,289 

1,961,560 

127,488 

113,142 

Norway - 

617,761 | 

IO,r*15| 

51 1 />99 

11,284 

2,599 

64*8,164 

30,529 

54,747 

Denmark - 

1 17,9261 

1,9391 

178,292 

3,520 

22 

178,872 

6,679 

12,180 

1’ruMia - 

2,170, 

59* 

1,128 

36 

- 

3*6886 

2,' ‘0.3 

2,700 

(ivrmanj - 

1 7 ,01. 3, 288 1 

303,123' 

3 1 ,718,870 

642,07 2 

184,651 

41 ,052,824 1 2,404,111 

3r5.34.lHO 

Holland - 

1 4/>‘JO.I 69 : 

2G3.3G3; 

11,627,155 

320,211 

79,498 

22,179,183 

1,681,738 

2.14 7,810 

Belgium - 

967. 4 20! 

10,151 

2,751,168 

72,097 

112,296 

44,364 

6,085 

220,8.32 

France - 

1,1 10,778; 

27^503i 

2,016,1 18 

41,888 

109.963 

138,744 

54,762 

235,9 1 6 

Portugal, l’rf>|x?r - 

21 ,2H8,771i 

lOG ,545 

12,661,829 

274,717 

16,627 

702,529 

37,111' 

6*5,0.30 

A yore* - 

6 **2 .5.', 7 | 

10,719 

4 75.IVO 

10,1.34 

872 

l»^l2i 

673: 

26440 

M.vlrirn - 

2.17 ,.Vi| I 

4,205 

267,719 

5,162 

717 

200 

12 

I* *,126 

Spain aiul the* Balearic Islands - 

11.t95; 

97X| 

1*2* ',7 H7 

1,3.5 2 

2,091 

491 

38 1 

6,656 

ratinno - 

GtJO, IGG| 

9, 7**0 

702,690 

15,264 

913 

4,8541 

240 

26, V* *7 

Hihrnltar - 

1G,1 6-5,570 

297 ,214’ 

1 2,725,6 v.3 

106,298 

15,077 

80,1101 

4,236' 

G2',876 

Italy and the ^wlinn I bland* 

2H.H21.Htl! 

455,7 78 

27,472,113 

6.59,013 

4 1,07 O 

II.6IG.73i; 

487,951 

1,643.815 

Malta - _ _ _ 

2.4HO, 05 6 ' 

37,829; 

2. 1 57,595 

4 2,' *92 

2 ,192 

326,266' 

14,152' 

96,465) 

Ionian Island, - 

2, 191, H 78 

37,1 llj 

1,497,191 

25,860 


31 1 ,546 

15,447; 

79,1.33) 

More t and (.reek Island, 


- 1 

5,7' HJ 

1 95 

62 



257 

1 u r key - 

21,2 17/, 21 
10.992,191 

367 .296 ! 

1 6,971,. 3#; 1 

187,617 

1,516 

4,795,458 

226,757 

981.216 

Syria and Palestine 

IG7,G«I9 

5,94 5,2 1 l 

116,419 

270 

2,181,675 

114,76-*) 

419,1.30 



130,338, 

2,508,104 

50,412 

1,281 

421,300 

21,919 

201,173 

Tri|K>ll, Tunlt, Airier*, and .Mo- 








rocco - 

1,0 12.010' 

ig.isi ; 

114 .021 

7,180 

- 

7,VC8 : 

487' 

24.137 

Western coast of Africa - 

t ,2 1 (),i.21 

19.115: 

7,178.611 

If 4,217 

400 

2,210 

441 

181,473 

i 'ape of IJood Hope 

1,831.801 

11,9*3 

2,195,806 

61.372 

Gj7t»7- 

5,682 

312 

10.3.176 

Cape VcTd Island, - 

1 Si 1 

1 1 

92,819 

1,94; 8 

21 



2,000 

St. Helena - 

IH.SU 

196: 

28,282 

521 

30 



917;' 

M auriiiu, - 

2,800.781 

49.529 

2,812.200 

70,65 1 

3,112 

30 

3 

125,195; 

Fast India Company", territori 
and ('ey! on - - - 

1 16.282,157 

1 ,900,072 

29,598,862 

768,77o' 

1 

17,788 

13,111.648 

6-0.982 


Sumatra. Java, and other island: 

87.607; 






of the Indian sea. 

4,4 10.718 

2,995,1; |i 

109,268 

1,4 lo! 

21 7,9.30 

10,400 

210,715- 

Philippine Islands - 

‘,619 

29,2-10 

1 12,9 V* 

5,01 2 

110 

120,00 

13,118* 

4 7 , 8 1 2 j 

China 

21,127.'.«K 

389,161 

1 ,181 .888 

12,2* *6 

1 ,588 

1,102,100 

156,580 

579, .3.37 

British sett lemon t* In Australia - 

1 ,109,831 

31,82** 

1,1**7,901 

30,661 

19,686 

16,881 

959 

85.1 17‘ 

New Zealand - 

15,16| 


95.1-11 

2,111 


1.7 20 

Hiilish North American colonic," 

10,161 ,787 

206,3.51 

I5.ti54.i-01 

115,177 

60,085 

464,282 

17.798 

6-9,81 1| 

West Indie, - - - 


279,687 

l 1 .till. In 7 

11 1,254 

4 2. .'ml 

121,188 


6 M , 1 83 ; 

Haytl .... 

Cuba and other foreign West In- 

1 ,222,177! 

28,174 

I28.404 1 

2,291.131 

51.542 

1,621 

- : 

. 

Hl.GlTj 

dian colonies - - - 

7,4 Ml, 101 

1 5,172.668 

108,8 VO 

21,111 

12. 996 

2,510 

ir.o,8t;r ' 

State, of tYntral and Southern 









America: ~ 


I 


* i 

! 1 

! 


, 

‘l eva, - 

1 1 ,10 1 

GOV 

59,172 

1 ,5.30 

211 

501, 160 ' 


v.v.i* 

Mexico 

2,161,770 

49.14 1 

3,996,721, 

139,512 

3, 1 2S 

20,616 

21 9,620! 

(.u-ttemnla - 

.12,01*1 

1.4251 

.34*0,64; 4 j 

9.8841 

176 

60O 

1*0 

11,871 ( 

Columbia - - - 

2.001.870 

11.153 

2,772,129 

54*, 7 1 4 

3,717 


_ : 

91, 606 

lira xk) - 

17.GOI.7H7 

388,125 

.36 , y 70,6 21 

82« 1,111- 

62,170 

11.250 

I ,< >52 

1,472,280 

Sint e, of the Itio de la Plata 

1. •..421,172 

214 ,6<iS 

1 1 .772,911 

2 12.551 : 

49,805 

17,136! 

l.OSI 

.vis. 1 

Chili „ - 

4,878.477 

7G,4'»1 

6,289,811 

151,115 

15,151 

1 

241,782! 

Peru - - - - 

i,yo7 ,989. 

G9,*4>4 ; 

8.436,676 

210,160: 

15.265- 

190.950; 

8, 106* 

i 

303,135; 

1,1c of tiurmney, Jersey. Al- 




1 


1 


derney, and Man 

721,7 12 

28,280 ! 

496,219* 

18,092* 

16,211! 

2,772! 

150 

62.739! 

Total 

121 HI. 7 12 ; 

'.21 1.075 329.240,8*12 

7,772.715 

1.246,700 

121,226,519 

7,266,968 21,499,478' 


mills and machinery should once 1 h? seriously impaired, the fall of the manufacture 
might be even more rapid than its rise. Any thing that tends to keep alive and 
encourage disaffection and agitation is the bane of every country, but especially of 
one so deeply engaged in manufactures as this : and while, therefore, it is the boundert 
duty of government to endeavour, by modifying or suppressing prohibitions, and re- 
pealing all unjust or partial laws, to give freedom to industry, and to take away all 
good cause fdr agitation, every individual interested in the public welfare should 
endeavour, by every means in his power, to discourage the efforts of those who, to ad- 
vance their own unworthy ends, endeavour to keep alive a spirit of discontent among 
the la!>ouring classes, that cannot fail, in the long run, to be subversive alike of good 
order, industry, and prosperity. 

Ilut, abstracting from the influence of such considerations, and of national struggles 
and commotions which can neither be foreseen nor estimated, we do not think that 
there is any thing in our state, or in that of the different commercial and manufacturing 
countries of the world, that should lead us to anticipate that the gloomy forebodings 
of those who contend that the cotton manufacture of England has reached its zenith, 
and that it must now begin to decline, will be realised. The natural capabilities we 
possess for carrying on the business of manufacturing are, all things considered, 
decidedly superior to those of any other people. llut the superiority to which we 
have already arrived is, perhaps, the greatest advantage in our favour. Our master 
manufacturers, engineers, and artisans are more intelligent, skilful, and enterprising, 
than those of any other country ; and the extraordinary inventions they have already 
made, and their familiarity with all the principles and details of the business, will not 
only enable them to perfect the processes already in use, but can hardly fail to lead to 
the discovery ofaothers. Our establishments for spinning, weaving, printing, bleaching, 
&c. are infinitely more complete and perfect than any that exist elsewhere ; the division 

12 F 4 
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of labour in them is carried to iui incomparably greater extent ; the workmen are 
trained from infancy to industrious habits, and have attained that peculiar dexterity 
and sleight of hand in the performance of their separate tasks, that can only be acquired 
by long and unremitting application to the same employment. Why, then, having all 
these advantages on our side, should we not keep the start we have already gained? 
Every other people that attempt to set up manufactures must obviously labour under 
the greatest difficulties as compared with us. Their establishments cannot, at first, be 
sufficiently large to enable the division of employments to be carried to any considerable 
extent, at the same time that expertness in manipulation, and in the details of the 
various processes, can only be attained by slow degrees. It appears, therefore, reason- 
able to conclude that such new beginners, having to withstand the competition of those 
who have already arrived at a very high degree of perfection in the art, must be imme- 
diately driven out of every market equally accessible to both parties ; and that nothing 
but the aid derived from restrictive regulations and prohibitions will be effectual to 
prevent the total destruction of their establishments in the countries where they are 
set up. 

‘I. Progress of the \fanufacture in other C ountries . — Hut notwithstanding wkpt has now 
been stated, a notion seems to be spreading abroad, that we shall have no little difficulty 
in maintaining our ground agaiast the competition of the ^Americans, Swiss, Austrians, 
French, *Sec., and a good deal of evidence upon this subject was taken before the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons appointed in 18:i;J to inquire into the state of manu- 
factures, commerce, and shipping. Such apprehensions appear to us to bo quite destitute 
of any real foundation. Provided we have no agitation, that public tranquillity and 
security in fact and opinion be maintained unimpaired, we need be under no sort of un- 
easiness as to any competition to which we may be exposed. The tariff has forced cotton, 
woollen, iron, and other manufactures into a premature existence in the United States; 
but excepting the coarser fabrics, and those in which the value of the raw material bears 
a large proportion to the value of the manufactured article, we have nothing to fear 
from the Americans. Neither has their progress in the manufacture of this description 
of goods been at all remarkable ; for the official accounts published by order of congress 
(21st July 18-12) show that the value of all descriptions of cotton goods ex ported from 
the United States, during the year ended the :iOth of September 18 11 (p. 2:52.), 
amounted to only 3,122,5-16 doll., or about 620,000/., of which the raw material 
certainly amounted to more than a half. 

Among the singular statements that have been put forth as to the cotton manufactures 
of America, one is, that the wages of labour are lower there than here ! To dwell on 
the absurdity of such a statement would be an insult to the reader. Hut though it wore 
true that wages were as low in Massachusetts as in England, that would afford no real 
ground for anticipating any formidable competition frcjm America in this department. 
The price of cottons depends more on the profits of stock than on the wages of labour; and, 
so far as we know, it has not yet been alleged that the former are lower in America than 
here. Suppose an English and an American manufacturer have each 100,000/. vested 
in cotton mills, and in the floating stock required to carry on the business; if profits in 
England be 1 per cent, less than in America, the English manufacturer can afford, 
arteris paribus , to sell bis goods for l.OOtV. less than the American. We are very far 
from insinuating or believing that this lowness of profit is an advantage ; but whatever 
may be its influence in other respects, so long as it continues, it gives our manufacturers 
a decided superiority over those of every other country where profits are" higher, in the 
manufacture and sale of all articles, such as cotton yarn and stuffs, principally produced 
by machinery. It Is ludicrous, indeed, to suppose that a half- peopled country like 
America, possessed of boundless tracts of unoccupied land of the highest degree of fer- 
tility, should be able successfully to contend in manufacturing industry, with an old 
settled, fully peopled, and very rich country like Great Britain. The government 
which encourages such a misdirection of the public capital and industry, and those who 
suppose it can end in any thing else than ruin to the parties, are ignorant of the merest 
elements of the science of wealth. 


The following result* as to the state of the American cotton manufacture la 1840 are given In tbe 
census of that year. 

Nsmhfrrf .... 1,710 I nfpewmi mptstrd * 77,1 1 0 

Hvtndi** ...... 1,784.631 | o< mwturananJ mlctM • g 4*AAO,4 VI 

1>j> ins end printifu »o»h 170 1 Amount of capital invested . . — 61,l(N r U9 


'Hie following statement, though not official, is said to represent with considerable 
accuracy the consumption of cotton in the American manufactures in the 16 years 
ending with 18*11-42. 


Vw*. 

1*11-44 

1S4*> «1 
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1*57 34 
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I 1*31 34 . 
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X.ittle as we have to fear from American, we have still less to fear from Swiss or Saxon 
competition. America has some advantage over England in the greater cheapness of the 
raw material ; but Switzerland and Saxony, situated almost in the centre of Europe, 
can only draw their supplies of raw cotton by a distant land carriage by way of Ham- 
burg, Marseilles, and Genoa; and we have the best authority for affirming, that a bale 
of cotton may be conveyed at a less expense from Charleston to Manchester, than from 
Genoa, Amsterdam, or Hamburg, to Switzerland or Saxony. Switzerland is altogether 
destitute of coal ; all that she does is done by water power, and that is said to be 
nearly exhausted. It is not, however, to be wondered at that the Swiss and Saxons 
should have succeeded in supplying their own markets, and some of those immediately 
contiguous, with certain species of yarn ; or that they should export hosiery and such 
other articles as they can manufacture on a small scale, in their cottages ; but it is idle 
to suppose that they should ever be able to do much more than this. 

It was stated before a committee of the House of Commons, in 1833, that the French 
cotton manufacture had increased, between 1812 and 1826, in the ratio of 310 per cent., 
while in England its increase was only 270 per cent. This statement was, we believe, 
accurate as* far as it went ; and yet it was eminently calculated, though, no doubt, 
without being so Intended, to mislead. In 1812, and for some years previously, it was 
hardly possible to import cc^||on wool into France, and its price was quite excessive. 
When, therefore, the manufacturers got wool after the return of peace at an ordinary 
price, it was impossible, seeing that foreign cottons are excluded from France, but that 
the manufacture should increase with extraordinary rapidity, until ttae home demand 
was pretty well supplied. An advance of this sort is assuredly no proof of the capacity 
of France to prosecute the manufacture with advantage, or to export cottons without 
the aid of a bounty. Had the manufacture gone on increasing in the above ratio, down 
to the present time, the circumstance might have justly excited attention; but such has 
not been the case. No doubt it has made considerable progress in the interval; which 
is not to be wondered at, suing the increase of wealth and population in France, and 
seeing also the peculiar facilities which the French enjoy for smuggling cotton stuffs 
and other prohibited products across the Pyrenees into Spain, where they are taken 
off in large quantities. But until the French government reduces or repeals the duties 
on raw cotton, and on foreign iron nig} other articles indispensable to the cheap construc- 
tion of cotton factories, it were idle to suppose that,' how ingenious soever, the French 
should be formidable competitors in the production of cottons. We subjoin 

An Accotfffc of tlic Quantities of I'otton Wool annually imported info France and taken for Con- 
sumption, from l s2fidown to 1840, both Inclusive ; *]>rcifying, also, the Amount of Duly derived from 
the same. 


Year,- 

quantitlft of Colton. j 

Value. 

Duty levied. 

From Turkey 
ami Kk>p<- 

From I niinl 
Main*. 

From lirsril and 
other Countries. 

Total. 


Kilt. 

Kilt. 

Kilt. 

Kilt. 

fri. 

Fra. 

18*6 

3,976.000 

*1,9* 1,(88) 

4,117,(88) 

3*. 014. (884 

36.334/840 

7,997,000 

18*7 

4, *9 1,000 

VI.SSO.OOO 

V, 413.(8)0 

*N.r.H4,<8 8) 

3 1.0 10, 0(40 

6,6.41V 8*4 

18 2H 

.4.1 4. 8.0<>0 

vi ,»;i 7,ooo 

¥.61 *>.(88) 

*7,37 3,000 

40.144.(400 

6,019,000 

1SW 

.4,11 7.000 

*3,84 4 .000 

V. 8U8.(8 8) 

31,71.8,(88) 

37,140,00(4 

7 (48)1/884 

18.30 

v,*»3H,non 

¥.4,1 VI.OOO 

3, 17 V. (8 81 

¥0, *(.0,(88) 

31 ,761,(8 84 

6,334,1*40 

KM 

.8.4VA.OOO 

VV, 778,000 

¥,<►*<>,(88) 

*H.V*9.<8R) 

40, 44*. <884 

6,0*0,000 

lM.4* 

4.31 ¥.0(8) 

V7..4H4,«nk> 

l,R6l .ik 8) 

33.336,(88) 

38,1 4.8,488) 

7,*IO,(840 

18.3.3 

4, 4*8.000 

¥8,818.0184 

V. 4 1 ft ,0(84 

| 33. 660.(8X4 

6¥,¥90,<8X) 

7,376,(8*) 

18.41 

¥.1 SO .1(00 

.81 .4*7,000 

*, 19* ,01*1 

33,0.43,(8X1 

63,(141.(884 

7,03.3,000 

18.™ 

.8,84 4,000 

.8V..4V.4.I88I 

*,304,(884 

38,761.1884 

67 ,7.4*, 00(4 

S *89,000 

1 1*06 

4,78,8,000 ' 

Mi,3*»8,l88l 

3.97 4,(88) 

j 4 1,4*3,4 88) 

76. S 13.4 8)0 

9JVR.00 4 

( 1 R37 

R.noR.OOi! 

36,469.(8)0 

*,01.8,(884 

1 4*,8 10,(88) 

7«. **1,(840 

9, ►33,(8 8) 

1H3* 

4,3R6,<S8) 

43,7*0, <881 

¥.80.8,188) 

i *1, *30 .(884 

89,463,00.3 | 

IO.SA.3,(840 

1 8.80 

*,313,(8*1 

34,H.4*.(8*> 

*,I.S.4,(88) 

4<V»VS,(K8) 

71 ,¥03 ,488) 

8,6*1.000 

1810 

¥.130,000 

48/.H 1,000 

*.*.41,(88) 

> 5¥,94*,I*X4 

9 1.006. (884 ! 

11,343,000 


It is supposed by some, that the competition we have to fear from the Continent does 
not consist so much in the spinning os in the weaving of cottons; and that the probability 
is, that our exports of yarn will increase, and our exports of manufactured goods di- 
minish. We do not, however, imagine there is much in this. Our power looms are 
superior to those of any other country ; and it is unhappily true, that the wages of hand 
loom weavers here arc sunk below the general level of Europe. There is not, in fact, 
with the exception of the dyes, a single particular connected with the cotton manufacture 
in which we have not a manifest superiority over the Swiss, Saxons, French, Prussians, 
and every Continental nation. Certainly, however, we are inferior to some of them in 
the brilliancy and durability of their dyes ; and this circumstance occasioned a con- 
siderable demand for German and Swiss printed cottons in many parts of the East, 
where vivid colours are held in the highest estimation. But even there, the greater 
cheapness of our goods is proving on overmatch for the greater brilliancy of those of 
our rivals 

On the whole, therefore, we see no reason to think that the British cotton manufacture 
has reached, much less passed, its zenith. At the same time, however, it can hardly be 
necessary to observe, considering the vast importance of the trade, that while, on the one 
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hand, nothing should he left undone that may serv e to widen its foundations, and to pro- 
mote its prosperity, on the other, nothing should be attempted that may, by possibility, 
have an opposite effect. 'I he subsistence of 1 ,400,000 people is not to- be endangered on 
slight grounds. The abuses even of such a business must be cautiously dealt with, lest, 
in eradicating them, we shake or disorder the whole fabric. No doubt, however, 
the cast* of children employed in the cotton factories is one that calls fairly for legisla- 
tive regulation ; and we believe that the regulations that have been enacted, carried out 
as they have been under the vigilant superintendence of the inspectors, have been pro- 
ductive of much good. 

5. Srm’TotY Regulations vs to tiik Employment of Child*** in Factories. 

No statutory restrictions respecting the employment of children in the mills and factories of the United 
Kingdom existed until the year 1*0*2. when an act of parliament was pasted (42 Geo. 3.) for the pre- 
serration of the health and morals of apprentices and others employed in cotton and other factories, and 
directing the local magistrates to report whether the factories were conducted according to law, and to 
adopt such sanitary regulations as they might think tit. This act was followed, in 1816. by an act, gene- 
rally called Sir Robot tVel'i Act, imposing various regulations on the employment of children in cotton 
mills. 

Both of these acts were repealed in 18-11, by an act ! A 2 Will. 4. c. I 4 .*., commonly called Sir John 
Hobhouse's Act, which provided, that in cotton factories, to which alone it related, no child could legally 
be employed till it bad attained the age of 9 years ; and that no person under IH^ears of age could be 
suffered to remain In the factories more than 12 hours In one day ; and that on Saturdays they should only 
be employed in the factories for 9 hours. 

Sir John Hobhouse's act was repealed in 1833, by the act 3 A 4 Win. 4. c. 103., which contains the f<»l- 
lowing provisions, comprehending the w hole statutory regulations at present applicable to cotton and other 
factories in the United Kingdom: — 

1. That after thelist of January, 1*34, no person under 18 years of age shall be allowed to work in the 
night, that is, between l past 8 r. m. and } past *> a. m.. in any cotton or other factory in which steam or 
water, or any other mechanical pow er, is or shall be used to propel the machinery, excepting in lace fac- 
tories. 

‘2. That no person under 18 shall be employed more than 1*2 hours in one day, nor more than 60 hours 
in one week. 

3- That there shall be allowed. In the course of every day, not less than l| hour for meals to every 
person restricted to the performance of 12 hours' work. 

4 That after the 1st of January, Kit, no chilJ, except in silk mills, shall be employed, who shall 
not be 9 years old. 

5 That after the 1st of March, KJ4, no child, except in silk mills, shall be employed in any factory inors 

than 48 hours in any one week, nor more than 9 hour* in any day, who shall niit be II years old ; nor 
after the 1st of March. 1*33, w ho shall not be 12 years old ; nor alter the 1st of March, 1836. w ho shall not 
be 13 years old ; and that these hours of work shall not be exceeded, rven if the child has worked 
during the day in more factories than one. a 

6. That children and young persons, whose hours of work are regulated, shall be entitled to 2 holi- 
days and H half bolulat * in every year. 

7. That children, whose hours of work are restricted to 9 hours a day. are not to be employed without 
obtaining a certificate from a physician or surgeon, certifying that they are of the ordinary length and 
appearance of children of the age before mentioned, which certificate Is to be countersigned by some 
inspector or justice. 

8. That it shall be lawful for his Majesty to appoint, during pleasure, 4 persons to be Inspectors of fac- 
tories. with extensive power*, a* magistrate*, to examine the children employs*! in the factories, and to 
inquire respecting their condition, employment, and education ; and that one of the secretaries of state 
shall have power, on the application of an inspector, to appoint superintendent* to superintend the exe- 
cution of the art 

9. That those inspectors are to make all rules necessary for the execution of the act, and to enforce the 
attendance at school, for at least 2 hours daily out <<f 6 day* in the week, of children employed In factories 
from whose weekly wages a deduction, not exceeding 1 penny in every shilling, for schooling shall be 
made. 

10. That no child shall be employed, who shall not on Monday of every week, give to the factory master 
a certificate of his or her attendance at school for the previous week. 

11. That the interior walls of every mill shall be whitewashed every year. 

12. That a copy or abstract of the act shall be hung up in a conspicuous part of every mill. 

13. That the inspectors shall regularly, once a year, report their proceedings to one of the secretaries 
of state 

The act also contains regulations extending the hours of work where time shall be lost by the want of, 
or an excess of. water. In mills situated upon a stream of w ater ; respecting the steps to be taken In order 
to obtain regular certificates of age for the children requiring them ; respecting the erection of schools, 
where necessary ; and respecting the proceedings to be had before inspectors and magistrates for enforcing 
the act, and the right to appeal from their decisions. 

COWIIAGK, o«. COWITCII (Hind, Kiirach ), the fruit or bean of a perennial 
climbing plant ( Dolichot prurient Lin. ). It is a native of India, as well as of several 
other Eastern countries, and of America. 'The pod is about 4 or 5 inches long, a little 
curved, and contains from 3 to 5 oval and fiattish seeds ; the outside is thickly covered 
with short, bristly, brown hairs which, if incautiously touched, stick to the skin, and 
occasion intolerable itching. Syrup thickened with the hairs is prescribed in certain 
complaints. — ( Aindiet Materia Indie a . ) 

COWRIES (Ger. Kauri*; I>u. Kauri*; Fr. Cori* f Cauri*, Rouge* ; It. C*rri f Por- 
eeUane ; Sp. Ruciot Zimbo* ) are small shells brought from the Maldives, which pass 
current as coin in smaller payments in Ilindostan, and throughout extensive districts in 
Africa. They used to be imported into England previously to the abolition of the slave 
trade, in which they were subsequently employed. They are an article of trade at Bom- 
bay. 'The best are small, clean, and white, having a beautiful gloss; those that are 
yellow, large, and without lustre, should lie rejected- Tti© freight is calculated at 20 
cwt. to the ton. — ( Milirurn » Orient, Cam . ) 

CRANBERRIES, oa liED Wl lORTLEBKRRIES, the fruit of a hums plant. 
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the Vaccinxum oxycoccus of Linnaeus. The berries are globular, about the size of cur- 
rants ; are found in mossy bogs in different parts of Scotland, but not in great numbers : 
they were once common in Lincolnshire, and the northern parts of Norfolk ; but since 
the bogs have been drained and cultivated, they are rarely met with. Cranberries have 
a peculiar flavour, and a sharp, acid, agreeable taste ; they are easily preserved, and are 
extensively used in making tarts. They are very abundant in North America, and in 
the northern parts of Russia ; the latter being of a superior quality. We import from 
30,000 to 35,000 gallons annually. It is said that some very fine ones have recently 
been brought from Nev/ South Wales. 

CRAPE (Fr. Crepe ; Ger. Flohr, Krausjiohr ; It. Etpumilla, SopliUo ; Rus. Flier; 
Sp. Crespon ), a light transparent stuff, in manner of gauze, made of raw silkp gummed 
and twisted on the mill and woven without crossing. It is principally used in mourning. 
Crape was originally manufactured in Bologna ; but that made in this country is now 
deemed superior to any made in Italy. 

CREAM OF TARTAR. See Ahcal. 

CREDIT, the term used to express the trust or confidence placed by one individual 
in another, when he assigns him money, or other property in loan, or without stipulating 
for its immediate payment. The party who lends is said to give credit, and the party 
who borrows to obtain credit.^ 

Origin and Nature of Credit. — In the earlier stages of society, credit is in a- great 
measure unknown. This arises partly from the circumstance of very little capital being 
then accumulated, and partly from government not having the means, or not being suf- 
ficiently careful, to enforce that punctual attention to engagements so indispensable to 
the existence of confidence and credit But as society advances, capital is gradually ac- 
cumulated, and the observance of contracts is enforced by public authority. Credit then 
begins to grow up. On -the one hand, those individuals who have more capital than 
they can conveniently employ, or who are desirous of withdrawing from business, are dis- 
posed to lend, or to transfer, a part or the whole of their capital to others, on condition 
of their obtaining a certain stipulated premium or interest for its use, and what they 
consider sufficient security for its repayment ; and, on the other hand, there are always 
individuals to be met with* disposed to lmrrow, partly (and among merchants principally) 
in order to extend their business beyond the limits to which they can carry it by means 
of their own capital, or to purchase commodities on speculation, and partly to defray 
debts already contracted. These different classes of individuals mutally accommodate 
each oth^^ Those desirous of being relieved from the fatigues of business find it very 
convenient to lend their capital to others ; while such as are anxious to enlarge their 
businesses obtain the means of prosecuting them to a greater extent. 

It is plain, that to whatever extent the power of the borrower of a quantity of pro- 
duce or a sum of money, to extend his business, may be increased, that of the lender 
must be equally diminished. The same portion of capital cannot be employed by two 
individuals at the same time. If A. transfer his capital to B., he necessarily, by so 
doing, deprives himself of a power or capacity of production which B. acquires. It 
is most probable, indeed, that this capital will be more productively employed in the 
bands of B. than of A. ; for the fact of A. having lent it shows that he either had no 
means of employing it advantageously, or was disinclined to take the trouble ; while 
the fact of B. having borrowed it shows that he conceives he can advantageously em- 
ploy it, or that he can invest it so a.s to make it yield an interest to the lender, and a 
profit to himself. It is obvious, however, that except in so far as credit contributes, 
in the way now mentioned, to bring capital into the possession of those who, it may be 
fairly presumed, will employ it most beneficially, it conduces nothing to the increase of 
wealth. 

The most common method of making a loan is by selling commodities on credit, or 
on condition that they shall be paid for at some future period. The price is increased 
proportionally to the length of credit given; and if any doubt be entertained with respect 
to the punctuality or solvency of the buyer, a further sum is added to the price, in order 
to cover the risk that the seller or lender runs of not receiving payment, or of not 
receiving it at the stipulated period. This is the usual method of transacting where 
capital is abundant, and confidence general ; and there can be no manner of doubt that 
the amount of property lent in Great Britain, the Netherlands, and most other com- 
mercial countries, in this way, is infinitely greater than all that is lent in every other 
way. 

When produce is sold in the way now described, it is usual for the buyers to give their 
bills to the sellers for the price, payable at the period when the credit is to expire ; and 
it is in the effects consequent to the negotiation of such bills that much of that magical 
influence that has sometimes been ascrilied to credit is believed to consist. Suppose, to 
illustrate this, that a paper-maker. A., sells to a printer, B., a quantity of paper, and that 
he gets hi* bill for the sum, payable at 1 2 months after date ; B. could not have entered 
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into the transaction had he been obliged to pay ready money ; but A., notwithstanding 
he has occasion for the money, is enabled, by the facility of negotiating or discounting 
bills, to give the requisite credit, without disabling himself from prosecuting his business. 
In a case like this, both parties are said to be supported by credit ; and as cases of tliia 
sort are exceedingly common, it is contended that half the business of the country is 
carried on by its means. All, however, that such statements really amount to is, that 
a large proportion of those engaged in industrious undertakings do not employ their 
own capital, but that of others. In the case in question, the printer employs the capital 
of the paper-maker, and the latter employs that of the hanker dl broker who discounted 
the bill. This person had most likely the amount in spare cash lying beside him, which 
he might not well know what to make of ; but the individual into whose hands it has 
now come, will immediately apply it to useful purposes, or to the purchase of the ma- 
terials, or the payment of the wages of the workmen employed in his establishment. It 
is next to certain, therefore, that the transaction will have been advantageous. But still 
it is essential to bear in mind that it will have been so, not because credit is of itself a 
means of production, or because it can give birth to capital not already inexistence ; but 
because, through its agency, capital finds its way into those channels in which it has the 
best chance of being profitably employed. 

The real advantage derived from the use of bills and h^pk*notes as money consists, as 
has been already shown, in their substituting so cheap a medium of exchange as paper, 
in the place of one so expensive as gold, and in the facilities which they give to the 
transacting of commercial affairs. If a banker lend A. a note for 100/. or 1,000/., the 
latter will be able to obtain an equivalent portion of the land or produce of the country 
in exchange for it ; but that land or produce was already in existence. The issue of the 
note did not give it birth. It was previously in some one’s possession ; and it will 
depend wholly on the circumstance of A.’s employing it more or less advantageously 
than it was previously employed, whether the transaction will, in a public point of view, 
be profitable or not. On analysing any case of this kind, we shall invariably find that 
all that the highest degree of credit or confidence can do, is merely to change the dis- 
tribution of capital — to transfer it from one class to another. These transfers are 
occasionally, too, productive of injurious results, by bringing capital into the hands of 
spendthrifts : this however, is not, except in the cave of the credit given by shopkeepers, 
a very common effect ; and there can be no doubt that the vast majority of regular loans 
are decidedly beneficial. 

Abuses of the present Credit System, in Great Britain. Means of obviatii0ffthem. — 
The previous observations refer rather to the credit given to individuals engaged in 
business, who mean to employ the capital which they borrow in industrious undertakings, 
than to that which u given to individuals not so Aigaged, and who employ the advances 
made to them in supporting themselves and their families. In neither case is credit of 
advantage, unless it be granted with due discrimination, and with reference to the cha- 
racter, condition, and prospects of those receiving it. In this country, however, these 
considerations have been in a great measure lost sight of, in the granting of credit by 
shopkeepers and tradesmen of all descriptions. Owing to the competition of such 
persons, their extreme eagerness to secure customers, and the general indolence of 
opulent persons, which disinclines them to satisfy every small debt when it is contracted, 
the system of selling upon credit has become almost universal. Few among us think of 
paying ready money for any thing ; seven tenths of the community are in the constant 
practice of anticipating their incomes ; and there is hardly one so bankrupt in character 
and fortune aa to be unable to find grocers, bakers, butchers, tailors, Ac. ready to furnish 
him upon credit with supplies of the articles in which they respectively deal. Wc look 
upon this facility of obtaining accommodations as a very great evil. They are not, in 
one case out of five, of any real advantage to the parties receiving them, while they are 
productive of very pernicious results. The system tempt* very msny, and sometimes 
even the most considerate individuals, to indulge in expenses beyond their means \ and 
thus becomes the most fruitful source of bankruptcy, insolvency, and bad Jaith. To 
guarantee themselves from the extraordinary risk to which such proceedings expose them, 
tradesmen are obliged to advance the price of their goods to a most exorbitant height $ 
so that those who arc able, and who really mean to pay the debts they contract, are, in 
fact, obliged to pay those of the hosts of insolvents and swindlers maintained by the 
present system. Many tradesmen consider themselves as fortunate, if they recover from 
two thirds to three fourths of the sums standing in their books, at the distance of several 
years. 

The extraordinary extent to which the credit practice is carried may be learned from 
the inquiries of the Parliamentary Committee on Small Debts. It appears from them, 
that hatters, shoemakers, Ac. in the metropolis, have often 4,000/. and upwards on their 
books in debts below IO and that Jive sixths of their booh debts are below that smm / A 
Urge proportion of these debts are irrecoverable ; but owing to the artificial enhance- 
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ment of prices, those that are good are sufficient to indemnify the traders for the loss of 
the bad. 

It is not easy, we think, to imagine any system better fitted to generate improvidence 
and fraud. The vast majority of those who become insolvent, or are imprisoned for 
debt, consist of labourers, artisans, half-pay officers, clerks in public and other offices, 
annuitants, &c. — persons whom no prudent shopkeeper would ever allow to get perma- 
nently into his debt. The following Table exhibits some of the effects resulting from 
this system : — 


Number of Person* committed for Debt to the several Prisons of the Metropolis fn the Year 18458, and 
the Sums for which they were committed. 


Qu«m’» R«nch prison 
rlwt prison - 
Marshalse* prison - 
\V hi terras* Street prison 
Iloneinongcr I.ane prisoi 


For Sums 
above 100/. 

1 For Sums 

I between 

.60/. and 100/. 

For Sums 
between 
50/. and 20/. 

For Sums 
under 20 1 . 

Total. 

*In Custody 
January 1. 
1845. 

132 


96 

160 

4607 


69 


26 

12 

1 20 > 

288 

2 


29 

70 

106 J 


183 

*65 

570 

1929 

2937 

399 

28 

65 

127 

146 

366 

74 




2517 

3979 

1 761 


It is time, certainly, that something effectual were done to put an end to such flagrant 
abuses — to a system that sends 1,929 persons to a single prison for debts under 20/. ! 
We do not mean to say or insinuate that credit may not frequently be given to the 
labouring classes with the best effects : but it is of its abuse that we complain, — of its 
being indiscriminately granted to every one ; to those whom it encourages to continue in 
a course of idleness and profligacy, as well as to those industrious and deserving persons 
to whom it may occasionally be of the greatest service. To secure the advantages of 
credit to the public, free from the enormous evils that result from its abuse, is an object 
of the highest importance ; and few things we believe, would do so much to secure it, 
as the taking from creditors the power to arrest and imprison for debt. — (See Bank- 
ruptcy. ) 

It was stated in the House of Commons, (19th of February, 1827,) that in the space 
of 2J years, 70,000 persons were arrested in and about London, at an expense to the 
parties, it may l>e estimated, of lwtwcen 1 50,000/. and 200,000/. 1 In 1827, in the 
metropolis and two adjoining counties, 28,515 warrants to arrest were granted, and 
1 1,317 bailable processes were executed. Hence it may lx? concluded, that in this sing^p 
year, witfein the above limits no fewer than 12,000 persons were deprived of their 
liberty, on the mere allegation of others, without any proof that they owed them a 
farthing ! Well might Lord Klilon say that “ the law of arrest is a permission to commit 
acts of greater oflpression and irihumanity than are to be met with in slavery itself and that 
the redress of such a grievance would not be attended with any fatal consequences to the 
country.” 

'Hie following Table, which shows that 1,078 persons were committed to Horsemonger 
I>ane prison, in 1842, for debts amounting, in all, to only 2,321/. 16s. 9 jjd., being, at an 
average, no more than 2/. 3s. 8 \(L each, proves that the discussions which have taken 
place with respect to the law of arrest and imprisonment, have not, in any material 
degree, lessened its mischievous operation. Whatever else may be dear in Kngland, 
the fact that thousands of people are annually imprisoned for such miserable trifles 
shows that personal liberty is, at all events, abundantly cheap. 


A Return from Horsemonger I,*ne Gaol of the Number of Debtors committed to the said Gaol, on Pro- 
cess out of Courts of Request, during the Year ending 1st of January, 1843 ; staring separately the 
aggregate Amount of Debts and Costs ; showing, in Classes, the Number confined from One to less 
than Ten Days, for Ten Days and less than Thirty, Fifty, Seventy, and One Hundred Days ; and 
stating, also, the Amount paid out of the County or other Kates, for the Maintenance and Support of 
such Prisoners, as accurately as possible. 


Number cunmitUd In th« ymn r 

Aggregate amount of debts - 
costs 


Number confinsd from 1 to less than 10 days 
Ibr 10 aud 30 

30 - - AO 

AO - 70 

70 . - ino 

100 days mors 

Amount paid out of Ow county ruts for ths muintsfAncs and support of such 
p r is ons rs, rls. : — 

Proportionals sbars oTsspsosss of the gaol, for salaries of officer*, biding, 
hrl, satsr, not, be. * * 


to 

40* 

160 

44 

15 

34 


* «. d. 

*56 17 0 


’Wo defy any one to show that the law of arrest and imprisonment has a single good 
consequence to be placed as a set-off* against the evils of which it is productive. 
Tradesmen depend, as is dearly evinced by the above statements, upon the despotical 
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power which it puts in their hands to get them out of scrapes ; and believe that the tear 
of being subject ed to arrest will stimulate even the most suspicious portion of their 
debtors to make payment of their accounts. The records of our prisons, and of our 
insolvent and other courts, show how miserably these expectations are disappointed. We 
believe, indeed, that we are warranted in affirming that the more respectable classes of 
shopkeepers and tradesmen are now generally satisfied that the present system requires 
some very material modifications. The law of arrest and imprisonment is, in fact, 
advantageous to none but knaves and swindlers, and the lowest class of attorneys, who 
frequently buy up small accounts and hills, that they may bring actions upon them, and 
enrich themselves at the expense of the poor, by the magnitude of their charges. Such 
oppressive proceedings are a disgrace to a civilised country. Were the law in question 
repealed, credit would be granted to those only who deserved it ; for, generally speaking, 
tradesmen, supposing they had nothing to trust to but their own discretion, would not 
deal, except for ready money, with those of whose character and situation they were not 
perfectly informed ; and the difficulty under which all idle and improvident persons 
would thus be placed of obtaining loans, would do much to wean them from their vicious 
courses, and to render them industrious and honest. Those,” says Or. Johnson, “who 
have made the laws, have apparently considered that every deficiency of payment is the 
crime of the debtor. But the truth is, that the creditor always shares the act, and often 
more than shares the guilt, of improper trust. It seldom happens that any man imprisons 
another but for debts which be suffered to be contracted in hope of advantage to himself, 
and for bargains in which he proportioned his profit to his own opinion of the hazard ; 
and there is no reason why one shoujfl punish another for a contract in which both con- 
curred.” 

The power of taking goods in execution for debts is also one that requires to be 
materially modified. At present, the household furniture of every man, and even the 
implements used im his trade , should there l>c nothing else to lay hold of, may be seized 
and sold in satisfaction of any petty claim. It seems to us quite clear that some limits 
should be set to this power ; and that such articles as are indispensable either to the 
subsistence or the business of any poor man ought to he exempted from execution, and, 
perhaps, distress. The present practice, by stripping its victims of the means of support 
and employment, drives them to despair, and is productive onlv of crimes and disorders. 

We are glad to observe that there seems to be a growing conviction among mercantile 
men, of the inconveniences arising from the present practice. A petition against im- 
prisonment for small debts, subscribed by many of the most eminent merchants, manu- 
facturers, bankers. Ac. of the city of Glasgow, was presented to the House of Commons 
in 1833. It contains so brief, and at the same time so forcible, an exposition of the 
evils resulting from the present system, that we shall take the liberty of laying it before 
our readers. 


M Your p^Uinmn hare been long and wrf<Hj»ly lmprr««e<l with Iho belief that very great evil* have 
ariu-ti ami do arise from the imprisonment of debtor* in Scotland, especially for small turns. 

** The petitioner* will not here question the policy of the existing laws which authorise the Imprison- 
ment of debtors for considerable sums, nor do they intend to object to the creditor retaining the fullest 
power over the property and effects of his debtor ; but they are humbly of opinion that, in so far as these 
law* give creditors the power to imprison debtors for small sums, such as for 82. and under, they are not 
only injurious to the public, and ruinous to the debtor, but even hurtful to the creditor hlm+eif. 

*• It would be a waste of time to dwell upon the hardship of subjecting debtors to Imprisonment for 
small debts, contracted sometime* certainly under i ircumstances of real distress, hut more frequently from 
the improper use of credit, with which they are too readily supplied. The rrrdltor takes care that hi# 
profit shall be commensurate with bis risk ; and the debtor is Induced to purchase freely, ami at any price, 
that which he Is not immediately called upon to pay : the creditor coolly and cruelly calculate* upon the 
power which the law has granted him over the person of his debtor If he fail to discharge his debt to biro, 
while the debtor lorgets that, by the credit so Imprudeotly afforded him, he is preparing the way for his 
own rum, and that of all who have any dependence upon him. 

“ The total numltrr of dclitors Imprisoned in the gaol of f Glasgow alone, for debts of 8 2. and tinder, was. 
In the year 1830. 3-V1 ; In IK1I. 419 ; and in 183*2, 437 ; while the whole number of Incarcerations In that 
gaol for sums of every description were, in the year I *30. S-'d ; in 1*31. 630 ; and In 1*32. 6W> ; the proportion 
of sums of 82. and under being nearly two thirds of the whole on the average of these 3 rears. 

“ To remedy these evils, your petitioner* humbly submit that means should lie adopted for the repeal of 
the laws at present In force. In so far a* they sanction the recovery of small debts by Imprisonment, 
reserving their effect in every other respect ; the result of which would be, that credit for small sums 
would l»e greatly limited, if not entirely extinguished, and the poorer classes rendered rnor? provident : 
and by purchasing wtth money at a cheaper rate what they now buy at an extravagant price, they would 
be enabled to procure for themselves additional comforts, from the more economical employment of their 
small incomes. 


** May it therefore please you r Honourable House to take this matter Into your consideration, and to 
adopt such means as you Ip your wisdom shall see proper, to prevent the Incarceration of debtors far sums 
under 82.. and thereby remove or greatly mitigate tne evil* of improv idence on the part of lh«dflUor,soi 
of oppression on the part of the creditor, which necessarily arise under the present system.' M 


Ho reasonable a propoftal f *4upported by auch conclusive statements, could not fiul to 
make a deep impression ; and a bill was soon after introduced, and passed into a law, 
(atat. 6 & 7 Will. 4, cap. 70.) taking away the power of imprisonment in Scotland for 
debts under 81. G*. 8d. over and above interest and expenses, except in caa— of fraud. 
This bill is admitted to have bcVn eminently beneficial ; and it is to be hoped that the 
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advantages of which it has been productive may lead to the extension and general appli- 
cation of its principle. 

/Propriety of placing all small Debts beyond the Pale of the Iasuj. — The taking away 
the power of arrest and imprisonment, except in the case of fraudulent bankruptcy, 
would certainly be a material improvement upon the existing system. Hut we are satis* 
tied that it does not go far enough ; and that by far the most desirable and beneficial 
reform that could be effected in this department would be to takeaway all action for debts 
under a given sum, as 501. or 10O ’ The only exception to this rule should be in the 
also of chi itns for wages, or labour done under executory contracts. To prevent the 
measure from being defeated, no action should be granted on bills under 501. or 10 cL f 
except upon those drawn by or upon regular bankers. This would be a radical change 
certainly ; but we are fully satisfied that it would be highly advantageous to every class 
of the community, and most of all to labourers, retail dealers, and small tradesmen. It 
would protect the former from oppression, at the same time that it would tend power- 
fully to render them more provident and considerate ; it would teach the latter to ex- 
ercise that discretion in the granting of credit which is so very indispensable ; and it 
would be publicly beneficial, by strengthening the moral principle, and making the 
contraction of debts for small sums, without the means of paying them, at once difficult 
and disgraceful. 

We agree entirely in opinion witli those who think that it is to no purpose to attempt 
to remedy the defects now pointed out, by multiplying courts and other devices for 
facilitating the speedy recovery of small debts. This is beginning at the wrong end ; 
or rather it is attempting to obviate the influence, of one abuse by instituting another. 
No wise statesman will ever be easily persuaded to fill the country with petty local 
courts; for these, when not absolutely necessary, are the merest nuisances imaginable; 
and he would, at all events, exert himself, in the first instance, to do away, in so far 
as possible, with the circumstances that make individuals resort to them. But it is 
certain that nine tenths of the cases in county courts originate in questions as to simple 
contract debts under 501. ; and were such debts placed, as they ought to be, beyond the 
pale of the Jaw, the courts would be wholly unnecessary. Our object ought not to be 
to provide means for enforcing the payment of trifling debts, but to prevent their contraction. 
We believe, indeed, that, instead of lessening, the multiplication of district courts will 
materially aggravate, all the evils of the present credit sy%tem. The belief that they 
may readily enforce their claims by resorting to them wdll make shopkeepers and trades- 
men still more disposed than at present to give credit, while the unprincipled, the incon- 
siderate, and the necessitous will eagerly grasp at this increased facility. What there is 
of caution amongst our retail dealers is in no inconsiderable degree owing to the want 
of those petty tribunals so many arc anxious to have universally established. 'The more 
they are increased, the less will caution prevail. Hut instead of diminishing this virtue, 
— for such it really is, — it cannot be too much increased. Nothing will ever deter those 
who ought not to obtain credit from taking it while in their power ; but those who 
give it may be made to exercise greater discretion ; they may be made to know that it 
is a private transaction between themselves and those to whom they grant it ; and that 
in the case of petty debts they have only their own sagacity to look to, such transactions 
not being cognizable by law. A measure of the sort here proposed would not, as some 
appear to imagine, annihilate credit. It would, no doubt, annihilate that spurious 
indiscriininating species of credit, that is as readily granted to the spendthrift; and pro- 
digal, as to the frugal and industrious individual ; but to the same extent that it de- 
prived the former of the means of obtaining accommodation, it would extend those of 
the latter. Nothing short of this — nothing hut the placing all small debts beyond 
the pale of the law — will ever fully impress tradesmen with a conviction of the vast 
advantages that would result to themselves from their withdrawing their confidence from 
coyrts and prisons, and preventing every one from getting upon their books, of whose 
situation and circumstances they arc not fully aware ; nor will anything else be able 
completely to eradicate the flagrant abuses inherent in the present credit system, and 
which have gone far to render it a public nuisance. 

One of the worst consequences of the present system is the sort of thraldom in which 
it keeps thousands of labourers and other individuals, whom the improper facilities for 
obtaining credit originally led into debt. Such persons dare not leave the shops to 

r 'hich they owe accounts ; and they dare neither object to the quality of the goods 
ftered to them, nor to the prices charged. Dr. Johnson has truly observed, that “ he 
that once owes more than he can pay, is often obliged to bribe his creditor to patience 
by increasing his debt. Worse and worse commodities at a higher and higher price are 
forced upon him ; he is impoverished by compulsive traffic; and at last overwhelmed in 
the common receptacles of misery by debts which, without his own consent, were ac- 
cumulated on his head.” By taking away all right of action upon small debts, this system 
of invisible but substantial coercion would be put an end to. The tradesman would 
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take care who got, in tho*first instance, upon his books ; and instead of forcing articles 
upon him, would cease to furnish him with any unless he found he was regular in 
making his payments ; while the customer to whom credit was of importance would 
know that his only chance of obtaining t^kjrould depend upon his character and re- 
putation for punctuality. The abuses ofthe sort now alluded to, that grew out of 
what has been denominated the truck system, justly occasioned its abolition ; but these 
were trifling compared with those that originate in the bringing of petty debts within the 
pale of the law. 

When the former edition of this work vm published, we were not aware that it had been previously pro- 
posed to take away all action for debt* under 504. or 100/, ; but we hare since met with a pamphlet, entitled 
Credit Pernicious, published in 18‘23, in which this plan is proposed and ably supported. There are 
also some raluabte remarks and observations on the topics now treated of, in the Treatise on the Police, 
4r. qf the Metropolis, by the author of the “ Cabinet Lawyer/* pp. 114 — 134. 

CREW, 'the company of sailors belonging to any ship or vessel No ship is admitted 
to be a British ship, unless duly registered and navigates! as such by a crew, three 
fourths of which are British subjects, besides the master. — (3 & 4 Will 4. c. 54. §12.) 
The master or owners of any British ship having a foreign seaman on board not allowed 
by law, shall for every such seaman forfeit 1(V. ; unless they can show, by the certificate 
of the British*consul, or of two British merchants, or shall satisfactorily prove, that the 
requisite number of British seamen could not be obtained at the place where the foreign 
seaman was taken on board. It is also ordered that the master of every British vessel 
arriving from the West Indies shall deliver, within 10 days after arrival, to the Custom- 
house, a list of the crew on board at the time of ctearing out from the United Kingdom, 
and of arrival in the West Indies, ana of every seaman who has deserted or died during 

the voyage, and the amount of wages due to each so dying, under a penalty of 50/. 

(3 Sc A Will 4 c. 54. § 19. ; 3 & -1 Will 4. c. 52. ^ 16.') 

CUBEBS (Ger. Kubebem ; Fr. Cubebes ; It. CuUbi . Sp. Cubebas ; Bus. Kubebii , 
Lat. Piper Cubeba ; Arab KebCibeh ; Javan. Kumunkus ; Hind. Cubab-chinie'), the 
produce of a vine or climber, the growth of which is confined exclusively to Java. It 
is a small dried fruit. like a pepj>er corn, hut somewhat longer. Cubebs have a hot, 
pungent, aromatic, slightly bitter taste ; and a fragrant, agreeable odour. Tlvey should 
be chosen large, fresh, sound, and the heaviest that can be procured. The duty on 
cubebs was reduced in 18 4* from Gtl to 1 d. per lb., and in that year the quantity 
entered for home consumption amounted to 67,093 lbs., producing a nett revenue of 
500/. 17a. 4 <L Their price in the Uondon market, in bond, varied, in June 1843, from 
1/. 12*. to 2 1 per cwt. 

CUCL MBER, a tropical plant, of which there are many varieties, largely cultivated 
in hothouses in England. 

CUDBEAR, a purple or violet coloured powder used in dyeing violet, purple, and 
crimson, prepared from a species of lichen ( Lichen tnrtareus I. in. ), or crustaceous moss, 
growing commonly on limestone rocks in Sweden, Scotland, the north of England, 
&c. About 130 tons of this lichen are annually exported from Sweden. It commonly 
sells in the port of Ix>ndon for al>out 20 1 per ton ; but to prepare it for use it must be 
washed and dried ; and by these operations the weight is commonly diminished a half, 
and the price, in effect, doubled. Though possessing great beauty and lustre at first, 
the colours obtained from cudbear arc so very fugacious, that they ought never to be 
employed but in aid of some other more permanent dye, to which they may give body 
and vivacity. In this country it is chiefly used to give strength And brilliancy to the 
blues dyed with indigo, and to produce a saving of that article ; it is also used as a ground 
for madder reds, which commonly incline too much to yellow, and are tndde rosy by this 
addition. The name cudbear was given to this powder by Dr. Uuthbert Gordon, who, 
having obtained a patent for the preparation, chose in this way to connect it with him 
own name. — ( Bancroft , Philosophy of Permanent Colours, vol. i. pp. 300— *304. ) 

CUMMIN SEED ( Gcr. /Cumin ; Fr. Cumin; It. Com i no, Cumino ; Sp. Comtno ; 
Arab. Kemun ), the seeds of an annual plant ( Cumimtm Cyminum Lin.), a native of 
Egypt, but extensively cultivated in Sicily and Malta. They have a strong, peculiar, 
heavy odour, and a warm, bitterish, disagreeable taste. They are long and slender. 

CURRANTS ( Fr. Raisins de Corinthe t Gcr. Knrinthen ; It. Vos passe di Carinto / 
Lat. Passulee Corinth iaeee ; Ru*. Korinha , Opoek ; Sp. Pas as de Corintoy, a small Specie* of 
grape, largely cultivated in Zante, Ccphalonia, and Ithaca, of which islands they forilL 
the staple produce; and in the Morea, in the vicinity of Patras. The plant is delicate" 
and as 6 or 7 years must elapse, after a plantation has been formed, before it begins to 
produce, its cultivation requires a considerable outlay of capita). The crop is particularly 
liable. to injury from rains in harvest, and is altogether of a rerv precarious description. 
After being dried in the sun. the currants are exported packed in Isrge butts. They 
are in extensive demand in this country ; and, when mixed with flour and suet, make 
a dish that is peculiarly acceptable to the lower classes. But, as if it had been intended 
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to put them beyond the reach of all but the richest individuals, they were burdened, down 
to 1834, with the exorbitant duty of 44s. 4rf. a owt. In that year, however, the duty 
was reduced a half, or to 22s. 2 <L a cwt., aqfi their importation has been in consequence 
very materially increased. Inasnyich, however, as the price of currants in bond varies 
from about 20s. to 35s. a cwt., it is plain that the duty is still too high ; and it is no 
doubt mainly owing to this that the consumption has not increased to a decidedly 
greater extent than it has done. The duty should not in fact exceed lOs. or 12s. a 
cwt.; and we are well convinced, that were it reduced to this amount, its produce would 
in no very lengthened period, be about as great as ever ; while, at the same time, a very 
considerable benefit would be conferred on the consumers in this country, and a power* 
ful stimulus given to the trade with Greece and the Ionian islands, currants being 
the principal product which they have to export. 

Account of the Quantities of Currants entered for Consumption in the United Kingdom ft 1840. 1841, 
and 1844, and of the Amount of Duty received thereon, with the Averages for the above Three 
Years. 


- 

Quantities. 

Duty. 

1840 .... 

1*41 .... 

184* .... 

Awr«(|tof S jo«rt 

Cwti. art. lbs. 
164,9*1 0 *S 

I 190,071 1 *1 

196,513 1 A 

£ •. d. 

188.780 1 7 

**1,197 6 A 

**8,701 16 0 

183,835 3 *5 ! *1**894 1 *1 I 


No abatement of duties Is made on account of any damage 
received by currants. 

('urrams, the produce of Europe, are not to be imported 
for home use ercept in British ships, or In ships of the country 
produce, or of the country whence Urey 
A Will. A. c. 51. <) *. Vt J 
of the SOth of March, 1816, directs the 


of which they are the 
are Imported. — (3 ft 
A Treasury letter 


following tares to be allowed, with liberty to the merchant 
and officers to take the actual tare when either party is dis- 
satisfied. 

Currants in casks from Xante - 13 per cent. 

W lrshora - - lO — 

Trieste - - lO _ 


CUSTOM-HOUSE, the house or office where commodities are entered for im- 
portation or exportation ; where the duties, bounties, or drawbacks payable or receivable 
upon such importation or exportation are paid or received ; and where ships are cleared 
out, Ac. 

For information as to the proceedings necessary at the Custom-house on importing or 
exporting commodities, sec the article Importation and Exportation. 

The principal British Custom-house is in London ; but there are Custom-houses 
subordinate to the latter in all considerable sea-port towns. 

CUSTOMS, are duties charged upon commodities on their being imported into or 
exported from a country. 

Customs duties seem to have existed in every commercial country. The Athenians 
laid a tax of a fifth on the corn and other merchandise imported from foreign countries, 
and also on several of the commodities exported from Attica. The portoria, or customs 
payable on the commodities imported into, and exported from, the different ports in the 
Homan empire, formed a very ancient and important part of the public revenue. The 
rates at which they were charged were fluctuating and various, and little is now known 
respecting them. Cicero informs us, that the duties on corn exported from the ports of 
Sicily were, in his time, 5 per cent. Under the Imperial government, the amount of 
the portoria depended as much on the caprice of the prince as on the real exigencies of 
the state. Though sometimes diminished, they were never entirely remitted, and were 
much more frequently increased. Under the Byzantine emperors, they were as high as 
12^ per cent. — (Encyc. Brit. art. Taxation .) 

Customs duties seem to have existed in England before the Conquest ; but the king's 
claim to them was first established by stat. 3 Kflbv. 1. These duties were, at first, prin- 
cipally laid on wool, woolfels (sheep-skins^), and leather when exported. There were 
also extraordinary duties paid by aliens, which were denominated partta costume r, to dis- 
tinguish them from the former, or magna cosivma . The duties of tonnage and poundage, 
of which mention is so frequently made in English history, were custom duties ; the first 
being paid on wine by the tun, and the latter being an ad valorem duty of so much a 
pound on all other merchandise. • When these duties were granted to the Crown, they 
were denominated subsidies ; and as the duty of poundage had continued fora lengthened 
period at the rate of Is. a pound, nr 5 per cent., a subsidy came, in the language of the 
customs, to denote an ad valorem duty of 5 per cent. The new subsidy granted in the 
reign of William III. was an addition of 5 per cent, to the duties on most imported 
commodities. 

The various custom duties were collected, for the first time, in a book of rates pub. 
lished in the reign of Charles 1 1. ; a new book of rates being again published in the 
reign of George I. But, exclu/ive of the duties entered in these two books, many more 
had been imposed at different times ; so that the accumulation of the duties, and the 
complicated regulations to which they gave rise, were productive of the greatest embar- 
rassment. The evil was inerdhsed by the careless manner in which new duties were 
added to the old ; a percentage being sometimes added to the original tax ; while at 
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other times the co mm odity was estimated by s new standard of bulk* weight, number, 
or value, and charged with an additional impost, without any reference to the duties 
formerly imposed. The confusion arising from these sources wss still farther aug- 
mented by the special appropriation of each of the duties, and the consequent neces- 
sity of s separate calculation for each. The intricacy and confusion inseparable from 
such a state of things proved a serious ifaury to commerce, and led to many frauds and 
abuses. 

The Customs Consolidation Act, introduced by Mr. Pitt in 1787, did much to remedy 
these inconveniences. The method adopted was, to abolish the existing duties on all 
articles, and to substitute in their stead one single duty on each article, equivalent to the 
aggregate of the various duties by which it had previously been loaded. The resolutions 
on which the act was founded amounted to about 3,000. A more simple and uniform 
system w4fc at the same time introduced into the business of the Custom-house. Those 
alterations were productive of the very best effects ; and several similar consolidations 
have since been effected ; particularly in 18125, when the various statutes then existing 
relative to the customs. Amounting, including parts of statutes, to about 450, were con- 
solidated and compressed into only 1 1 statutes of a reasonable bulk, and drawn up with 
great perspicuity. They were again amended in 1833, by the acts 8 it 4 Will. 4. cap. 
51. 52. 56. aftd 58. ; since which they have not l>een very materially varied. 

The Board of Customs consists at present (1843) of 9 commissioners. 'Hu* Treasury 
may, if they see cause, appoint 1 commissioner and 2 assistant commissioners, to act for 
Scotland and Ireland. 

Officers of customs taking any fee or reward, whether pecuniary or of any other sort, 
on account of any thing done, or to be done, by them in the exercise of their duty, from 
any one, except by the order or permission of the commissioners of the customs, shall 
be dismissed their office; and the person giving, offering, or promising such gratuity, 
fee, Ac. shall forfeit 1004 

Any officer of customs who shall accept of any bribe, recompence, or reward, to in- 
duce him to neglect his duty, or to do, conceal, or connive at any act whereby any of 
the provisions of the customs laws shall he evaded, shall Ih? dismissed the service, and he 
rendered incapable of serving his Majesty in future in any capacity whatever; and the 
person offering such bribe, recompence, Ac. shall, whether the offer be accepted or not, 
forfeit 500/. 

Customs duties, like all duties on particular commodities, though advanced in the first 
instance by the merchant, are ultimately paid by those by whom they are consumed. 
When a government lays a tluty on the foreign commodities which enter its ports, the 
duty falls entirely on such of its own subjects as purchase these commodities ; for the 
foreigners would cease supplying its markets with them, if they did not get the full 
price of the commodities, exclusive of the tax ; and, for the same reason, when a govern- 
ment lays a duty on the commodities which its subjects are about to export, the duty 
does not fall on them, but on the foreigners by whom they are bought. If, therefore, 
it were possible for a country to raise a sufficient revenue by laying duties on ex|M>rtcd 
commodities, such revenue would he wholly derived from others, and it would be totally 
relieved from the burden of taxation, except in ho far as duties might he in>]>osed by 
foreigners on the goods it imports from them. fare, however, must be taken, in im- 
posing duties on exportation, not to lay them on commodities that may be produced at 
the same, or nearly the same, coat hv foreigners ; for the effect of the duty would then 
be to make the market be supplied bv others, and to put an entire stop to their export- 
ation. But in the event of a count ry^k>ssevsing any decided natural or acquired advan- 
tage in the production of any sort of com mod (ties, a duty on their exportation would 
seem to he the most unexceptionable of all taxes. If the Chinese chose to act on this 
principle, and had the power, they might derive a considerable revenue from a duty on 
exported teas, which would fait entirely on the Rnglish and other foreigners who buy 
them. The coal and tin, and perba]>s, also, some of the manufactured goods produced 
in this country, seem to be in this predicament. 

The revenue derived from the custom duties in 1590, in the reign of Klizabeth, 
amounted to no more than 50,000/. In 1613, it had increased to 148,0754 4 of which 
no less than 109,572/. were collected in Ixjndon. In 1660, at the Restoration, the 
customs produced 421, .582/. ; and at the Revolution, in 1688, they produced 781,987/, 
During the reigns of William III. and Anne, the customs revenue was considerably 
augmented, the nett payments into the exchequer in 1712 being 1,315,423/. During 
the war terminated by the peace of Paris in 1763, the nett produce of the customs 
revenue of Great Britain amounted to nearl y*2,000,0004 In 1792, it amounted to 
4,407,0004 In 1H15, at the close of the war, it amounted to 1 1 ,360,(XXV. ; and 
last year (1842) it amounted to 20,312,897/. 15s. 9c4, and including Ireland, to 
22,523,513 /. 5». * 

Astonishing, however, as the increase of the customs revenue lias certainly been, it is 
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not quite so great as it appears. Formerly the duties on some considerable articles, such 
as sugar, brandy, wine, Sec. imported from abroad, were divided partly into customs 
duties charged on their importation, and partly into excise duties on their being taken 
into consumption. But these duties have since been wholly transferred to the customs ; 
the facilities afforded, by means of the warehousing system, for paying the duties in the 
way most convenient for the merchant, having obviated Ihe necessity of dividing them 
into different portions. 

It will be seen from various articles in this work — (See Brakdt, Geneva, Smuggling, 
Tka, Tobacco, See. ) — that the exorbitant an^punt of the duties laid on many articles 
imported from abroad leads to much smuggling and fraud ; and requires, besides, an 
extraordinary expense in many departments of the customs service, which might be 
totally avoided were these duties reduced within reasonable limits. This, however, is the 
business of government, and not of those intrusted with the management of thf customs ; 
and it would be unjust to the latter not to mention that this department has been es- 
sentially improved, during the last few years, in respect of economy, whatever may be 
thought of its efficiency. The following extracts from a letter to the Right Hon. H. 
Goulburn, ascribed to the present chairman of the Board of Customs ^R. B. Dean, Esq. ), 
give a brief but satisfactory view of the improvements that have been effected : — 

“ As regards the department of customs in 1792, the principal officers dhgaged in the 
receipt of the duties in the port of London were patent officers. 

“ The first Karl of Liverpool was collector inwards. 

“ The late Duke of Manchester, collector outwards. 

“ The Duke of Newcastle, and afterwards the Earl of Guilford, comptroller inwards 
and outwards. 

“ Lord Stowell, surveyor of subsidies and petty customs. 

“ These noblemen took no part in the official duties, but merely exercised the right 
of appointing deputies anti clerks. 

** Both principals and deputies were remunerated by fees. The patentees received 
the fees denominated patent, and the deputies retained the fees called the fees of usage 
for their own use. In addition to these fees, both deputies and clerks received fees for 
despatch. 

“ The same system prevailed throughout the whole department. The salaries of the 
officers were nominal ; and the principal proportion of all official income was derived 
from fees. These fees were constantly varying both in rate and amount, and formed a 
continual source of dispute and complaint between the merchant and the officer. 

“ 'Iliis system ( after having been repeatedly objected to by various commissions of 
inquiry, and finally by the committee of finance in 1797,) was put an end to in the 
year 1812, by the act 5 1 Geo. :3. c. 71., by which all patent offices and fees were 
abolished, and compensation allowances granted to the patent officers, and fixed salaries 
established. 

“ The additional salaries granted under this arrangement amounted to about 200,0004, 
and the temporary compensation allowances to about 40,(Xf®/. per annum. 

“ The fees abolished, and from which the public were relieved, amounted to about 
160,000/. per annum. 

“In Addition to the amount of fees from which the public were relieved, various 
allowances made by the Crown to officers for quarantine, coal poundage, poundage on 
seizures, and many other incidental allowances, which did not appear on the establish- 
ment, were also abolished, and the salaries of every officer placed at one view upon the 
establishment. * 

“ The effect of these salutary measures has been to give a great apparent increase to 
officers’ salaries since 1791 ; and, upon a mere comparison of the establishment of 1792 
with 18130, without the above explanation, it would appear that the pay of the officers 
had been most materially augmented, whereas, in point of fact, the difference is in the 
mode of payment : and the incomes of the officers at the present period (as compared 
with 1792) are in general less; and, consequently, the public are less taxed for the per- 
formance of the same duty now than in 1792. 

“ In the year 1792, the warehousing system had not been established. Officers were 
admitted at all ages, and there was no system of classification or promotion. The officers 
at the out-ports and in London were generally appointed through local influence ; and 
were too often persons who had failed in trade, or had been in menial service, and who 
regarded their situations rather as a comfortable provision for their families than as offices 
for which efficient services were required. The superintendence and powers of the 
Board were cramped and interfered with by circumstances and considerations which 
prevented the enforcement of wholesome regulation, llie whole system was so imper- 
fect, so far hack only as lHlH^Uiat a special commission was appointed to inquire into 
the department ; and, upon th^Rcommondation of that commission, various regulations 
have been adopted. 
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“ The age of admission haa been limited ; a system of classification and promotion of 
officers, and a graduated scale of salaries, established throughout the whole department ; 
and, by this means, local interference in the promotion of officers haa been abolished ; 
the attendance of officers increased, regulated, and strictly enforced ; holidays reduced 
from 46 in the year to 3 ; via. Good Friday, the King's birthday, and Christmas- day ; 
useless oaths and bonds, and* forms of documents of various kinds, discontinued ; in- 
creased facility and despatch atTorded to the merchants* business ; the accounts kept in 
the different offices, and returns of all kinds, revised, simplified, and reduced ; and various 
minor regulations of detail established ^ the whole machinery of the department re- 
modelled, and adapted to the trade and commerce of the country. 

•* In Ireland, the number of officers employed at all the ports, in the year^nded the 
5th of January, 1 830, and the salaries and charges, did not much exceed the number and 
expense at the port of Dublin alone in 1818 : ami within the space of 1 1 years, nearly 
two thirds of the officers employed at the ports in Ireland have been discontinued ; 
the number having been, in IS 18. 1755; in 1829, 544 : and an annual reduction in sa- 
laries and charges has l>ecn effected to the extent of 173,7244 ; the amount having been, 
in 1818. *285.1 154 ; in 1829, 111,391/. ( 103,81 3/. of that amount having been reduced 
between the years. 1823 ami 1828), upon an expenditure of 285, 1154 ; and the receipts 
wore nearly equal, in 1827, to those of 1818 and 1823, notwithstanding the total repeal 
of the cross Channel duties, amounting to about 3*10,000/. per annum, subsequent to the 
latter period. 

“ Already has government relinquished, it may be said, any interference with pro- 
motion in the department of the customs, and the road is open to advancement to the 
meritorious officer. 

•• Influence is no longer allowed to prevail ; and in many cases which have recently 
occurred, and in which the patronage of government might have been fairly exercised, 
it has been at once abandoned, in order to give way to arrangements by which the services 
of some very intelligent and highly respectable officers, whose offices had been abolished, 
could be again rendered available with a material saving to the public. 

** By a recent order from the Lords of the Treasury, of the 20tli of February, 1830, 
the salaries of the commissioners, and of other officers, have been prospectively reduced, 
and directions given to revise the whole establishment in the spirit of that order, with a 
view to every possible reduction.” 

Defective Organisation of the Customs Establishment. — The above are great improve- 
ments. certainly, and reflect credit alike on the government and the board of customs. 
But it must, notwithstanding, be admitted that the existing constitution of the 
customs department is exceedingly defective. Tit is is proved by the recent discovefy 
of the extensive frauds that have been carried on in the port of I^ondon for a length- 
ened . period, in the entry of silks, gloves, and other highly taxed articles, with the 
connivance of the customs officers. *l*he origin, no doubt, of these, as of most similar 
frauds, may be traced to the exorbitancy of the duties, and to the consequent tempta- 
tion which they hold out ^smuggling on the part of the importers and the corruption 
of the officers. But, admitting this, it is, at the same time, abundantly clear that had 
anything like an efficient supervision and check been exercised by the commissioners 
and their superior officers, these frauds could not possibly have l>een carried on so long, 
or to such an extent. It would, however, appear that the former do little more than 
decide on the claims of private parties for a remission of duties, or on references made 
to them by the Treasury ; and that they arc in the habit of committing the enforce* 
ment of all the regulations necessary to be observed in the entry of goods to the care 
of the surveyors-general. But this, as it appears to us, is to abdicate or neglect what 
is by far the most important part of their peculiar duty. They are appointed to carry 
the Customs Acts into effect, so that every possible facility and accommodation may 
be given to the trader consistent with the security of the revenue ; and it is impossible 
they can do this without being thoroughly acquainted with the details of every depart- 
ment. and with the abuses to which it is peculiarly liable. The commissioners could 
not but suspect that frauds of no common magnitude were taking place in the entry of 
goods in the Thames. Private parties had assured them that such was the case ; and, 
independently of this, the fact must have been established to the conviction of every 
reasonable person by comparing the accounts given by the French custom-house of the 
exportation of silks, gloves. Sec. from France for Kngland, with the entries of the same 
in our customs returns ; and it vras the bounden duty of the commissioners, on seeing 
this extraordinary discrepancy, to have themselves immediately entered on a searching 
inquiry into its origin, and not have devolved that duty on others, or waited till the 
frauds were discovered by the confessions of some of those engaged in carrying them on. 

We confess, too, that we are not of the number of those who think that the adoption 
of the suggestions in the Report of the connnUsioncf^Mkppointcd to inquire into the 
frauds in question will be of any material advantage. The Board of Commissioners 
should, in fact, be either wholly al>oti*hed ( or reconstructed on a new principle. We 
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incline to think that, if they are to be continued, the better plan would be to reduce 
their numbers to three, and to make their duties entirely executive. The preferable 
plan, we believe, would be to refer all questions as to mitigation of duties and refer- 
ences from the Treasury on such matters, to a lawyer well versed in mercantile law, 
connected with the customs department, and acting on his undivided, responsibility ; so 
that the duties of the Board might be entirely confined to the enforcement of the laws 
and regulations for the collection of the revenue and the facilitating of trade. 

We hope it will not be supposed, from anything now stated, that we have any wish 
to extenuate the guilt of the officers who have participated in the plunder of the 
revenue ; but, how much and how deservedly soever we may blame them, we need not 
be surprised, considering their situation in life, the smallness of their salaries, and the 
carelessness of their superiors, that they should have yielded to the powerful tempta- 
tions to which they have been exposed. 

The smuggling that is still carried on, despite the officers, is principally occasioned by 
the oppressive duties on foreign spirits, tobacco, and a few other articles. It is difficult, 
indeed, seeing that these duties would be much more productive were they reduced to 
half their present amount, to discover for what purpose they are kept up, unless it be 
to encourage smuggling. The land guard, and the preventive water guard, costing to- 
gether above 360 , 000 /. a year, might be wholly dispensed with, were the duties now 
referred to adequately reduced. 

In Scotland, separate Custom-houses seem to be multiplied to an absurd extent. 
Within these few years, indeed, a very considerable change for the better was effected 
in the Scotch Custom-house ; but it is still susceptible of, and ought to be subjected to, 
great curtailment. Why should a collector, comptroller, cl^)cs, &c. be hired to trans- 
act business that in many instances would not afford half employment for a single officer ? 

The reader will find, in the accounts of most imported articles of any consequence 
given in this work, statements of the customs duty paid on their importation. It may 
be gratifying, however, to have them all brought together in one point of view, as in 
the following Table • — 

An Account of the Gross and Nett Produce of the Customs Revenue of Great Britain, in the Year ended 
5th January, 1843; distinguishing the Amount collected on each Article usually contributing 1,000/. or 
more to the Revenue of the U. Kingdom. 






tiro** Produce. 







Nett Produce. 

LUt of Articles. 
















England. 

Scotland. 

tireat Britain. | 

England. 


Scotland. 


IntvanU. 

£ 

r. 

d. 

* 

«. 

d. 

£ 

i. 

d. 

£ 

». 

d. 

£ 

$ 

d 

Acid, boracic 

797 

8 

4 

0 

17 

10 

798 

6 

2, 

797 

8 

4 

0 

17 

10 

Almond* ... 

6,171 

8 

4 

414 

3 

8 

6,585 

12 

0 

6,091 

12 

1 

413 

8 

n 

A lorn ... 

Animal*, living, vie. oxen. 

1.084 

7 

6 

1 

15 

2 

1,086 

2 

8 

1,0*0 

6 

9 

1 

15 

2 

bulla, cow a, and calve* 

4,083 

8 

1 

94 

15 

4 

4,178 

3 

3 

4,067 

2 

7 

94 

15 

4 

hone* 

286 

17 

3 

1 

1 

0 

287 

18 

3 

286 

17 

3 

1 

1 

0 

Apple*, raw 

2,274 

1 

5 

1,014 

3 

H 

3,288 

7 

1 

2,2.'*) 

7 

4 

997 

14 

3 

Arrow root 

690 

10 

3 

37 

4 

11 

727 

13 

2 

• 680 

17 

O 

37 

11 

4 

1 1 

Athci, pearl and pot 

34 

17 

8 

11 

16 

A 

66 

14 

1 

53 

12 

6 

16 

5 

Uni on and hams 

3,489 

1 

6 

612 

16 

8 

3,994 

18 

2 

3,454 

5 

0 

609 

10 

4 

llarilla and alkali 

44 

1 

4 

0 

3 

2 

44 

19 

6 

34 

2 

7 

0 

3 

2 

ltark for tanners' or dyers' um 

9,929 

16 

6 

986 

7 

6 

10,909 

4 

O 

9,864 

13 

lO 

974 

1 

8 

baskets 

1*531 

9 

1 

6 

5 

10 

1,540 

14 

11 

1,532 

3 

11 

6 

5 

10 

beef, salted (not corn ad) 

2,169 

13 

11 

890 

17 

1 

3,060 

11 

0 

2,168 

13 

9 

889 

18 

6 

beer, spruce 
berries of all sorts 

4,436 

5 

0 

1,229 

13 

8 

5,665 

18 

8 

4,430 

16 

11 

1,227 

10 

10 

821 

2 

8 

11 

17 

10 

833 

0 

(i 

817 

16 

8 

11 

17 

10 

bones of animals and fish (ex- 











cept whale-lins) 

Books, foreign 

1,967 

4 

10 

689 

5 

0 

2,556 

9 

10 

1,939 

14 

0 

583 

3 

6 

7,772 

14 

9 

47 

0 

9 

7,819 

15 

6 

7,;oo 

6 

7 

47 

0 

9 

boots, shoes, and calashes 

Bool fronts, entered since 9th 

3,937 

10 

4 

4 


j 

3,961 

11 

9 

3,951 

15 

11 

4 

1 

5 

m 











July, 1849 

9*373 

5 

0 

9 

12 

6 

2,382 

17 

R 

2,373 

5 

0 

9 

12 

6 

Borax ... 

161 

14 

G 




161 

14 

6 

161 

14 

6 




Boxes of all sorts 

1,279 

>4 

4 

47 

3 

0 

1,326 

19 

4 

1,245 

17 

0 

47 

5 

0 

Brass, manufactures of 

1,081 

18 

4 

6 

8 

H 

1,088 

7 

0 

1,059 

17 

4 

6 

8 

8 

Brimstone ... 

7,235 

11 

0 

1,081 

0 

11 

8,316 

11 

11 

7,210 

0 

10 

1.059 

18 

7 

Bristles ... 

23,877 

13 

6 

248 

14 

2 

24,126 

7 

8 

23,857 

14 

6 

224 

10 


Bugles and glass beads 

1,323 

2 

2 

6 

0 

4 

1 .399 

2 

6 

1,315 

18 

11 

6 

0 

4 

Butter 

184,743 

4 

0 

3,281 

16 

8 

188,025 

0 

8 

184,666 

11 

7 

3,264 

15 

l 

Cane* of all sorts 

1,440 

8 

4 

11 

13 

9 

1,452 

2 

1 

1,439 

17 

10 

11 

13 

9 

Cantharidas 

434 

9 

2 

2 

13 

10 

436 

16 

0 

434 

2 

2 

2 

13 

10 

Capers ... 

2,694 14 

11 

17 

1 

11 

2,711 

16 

10 

2,686 

10 

4 

17 

1 

11 

Cassia lignea 

1,679 

87,486 

15 10 

93 

8 

M 

1,673 

4 

9 

1.570 

10 

7 

93 

8 

11 

Cheese ... 

Chicory, and other vegetable 
muter applicable to the uses 
of Alcory or col fee 

2 

6 

11,939 

7 

9 

99.421 

10 

3 

86,222 

8 

9 

11,870 

3 

6 


19,891 

3 

11 

1,321 

4 

8 

21,212 

8 

7 

19,890 

2 

11 

1,321 

4 

8 

China ware, porcelain* and 














earthenware 

3.366 

0 

5 

61 

2 

4 

3,417 

2 

9 

3,279 

18 

11 

49 

9 

7 

Clocks 

6,938 

0 

5 

8H 

10 

7 

6,463 11 

0 

6,161 

14 

1 

211 

10 

7 

Cloves ... 

2,322 

9 

3 

22 

1 

6 

2,344 

lO 

9 

2,322 

9 

3 

22 

1 

6 

Cochineal, granllla, and dust • 

288 

16 10 

. 


. 

288 

16 

10 

| 287 

10 

9 



Cocoa* cocoa-nut husks* shells. 
















and chocolate 

14,053 

16 

1 

10 

2 

9 

14,063 18 10 

14,0.55 12 

9 

10 

2 

9 

Coffee - - 

710,643 

0 

3 

31,086 

18 

4 

741,629 

18 

7 

709,868 

6 

3 

31,083 

4 

2 

Copper, manufactures of 

675 

7 

9 

0 

2 

10 

573 

10 

7 

374 

3 

9 

0 

2 

10 

Copper ore - 

13*688 

18 

8 

. 



15,688 

18 

K 

15.6H8 18 

8 



Coral beads 

Cork* unmanufactured 

427 

13,368 

13 

9 

7 

10 

2,479 

5 

6 

427 

16,037 

13 

16 

7 

3 

408 

13.506 

3 

5 

0 

3 

2,468 

10 

*1 

Com* grain, meal, and flour • 
Cotton manufacturesOnot other- 

1,196,018 

13 

8 

m 110,919 13 

10 

1,S0G,938 

9 

6 

1*183,961 

5 

2 

108,708 

13 

0 

3*114 




10 







wise dosertbod) - 

8 

1 

3 

4 

5,122 

12 

6 

6,104 

10 

3 

8 

in 

4 

Cream of tartar 

982 

11 

11 

33 

10 

4 

1,036 

9 

3 

974 

3 

11 

A3 in 

4 

Cubebe ... 

600 

17 

4 

- 



600 

17 

4 

497 

14 

4 




1 Currants ... 

884,439 18 11 

3*368 19 

3 

1 297,808 18 

9 

224*396 

13 1<J 

i 6*668 19 

6 


£ t. d. 

798 6 X 

6,505 1 0 

1 ,08* 1 11 


4,161 
*87 
3,248 
718 
66 
3,V63 
34 
10, HAH 
1,638 
3,068 
5,6.58 

• 

9 , 5 ? 1 
7,747 
3,1*66 


17 11 

18 3 

1 7 
1 11 
8 II 
16 4, 

6 9 


19 6 
7 4f 

17 4; 


9,389 17 
161 14 
1,998 * 

1.066 6 
8,969 19 
84,089 A 
1,391 19 
187,991 6 
1,461 11 
436 16 
9,703 19 
1.663 19 
98,099 19 


91,911 7 7] 

3,399 8 
6,373 4 , 

2,344 lO » 
287 10 

14,066 IS 
740,933 10 
674 8 
15.688 1H 
40* A 
153)74 1A 
1,294,669 18 

5,113 0 
1,097 14 
497 14 
887,766 13 
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UM of Article*. 


OuHa* f**v*rJ* — continued. 

1»»* tu4 hard wood* ; t1«. 

Buwotxl 

C«Ur, under S in. *quaiw 
Fustic - 

: 

Nkarstfu i - • ; 

Kowsuxi - - j 

Egg* - - - j 

Kki>K»nb' trvth - - j 

KriibruiJ<n .u>d need'.cwork - j 
i'wlheD f oir h«t>U - * j 

ostrich - - - 

Fi<s 

Kidi, uti hoTiei 
bA» 

F! u and tow, or codilla of 
| hetnp snd lUt 
; F'.o»rrs artiticaal (not of silk) 
j liinjSrr, dry 

I tiUu; tu. bottles, jrwn or 
atnnKia, or curercd with ' 

| w*ckrr 

of all other sorts - | 

■ (irti’it, tiuinca, or of Paradise 

’ * - 

1 tiiuu, atttmi srul copal - ‘ 

j .Irthic 

I Senegal - - j 

lac dte - • ! 

\ iheiUc - • 1 

i Hair, roots' . - , 

! human • - ! 

> ortuau* wool, manufac- 

| tunrs t«f - - ; 

‘ Hats of chin, draw, bast, cane, j 
f <>r horse hair 
j llemp 

! Hictem (Including calf and kip; 
i and pieces of bides 

f uanad, tawed, ordnsed 
Honey 

Jalap - . - i 

I rad no 

lion ut ban. unwrouchl - I 

of all other sort* 

Idnglasa - ; 

Lace, thread - - j 

male br the hand, com- ‘ 
nwflly called cushion ' 
or pillow lace, whether I 
of cotton, ulkm, or j 
; linen thread 

| Lacquered and japanned ware 

! I. rad, black 
r Leather (lorn 

; leather, manufactures of /«- f 
cep t boots *hoe*, and lores) 

, l^tiuxu and oranges - 
Linens 


Urea Produce. 

Nett Produce. 

England. 

Scotland 


(treat Britain. 

England. 

Scotland. 

(ireat Britain. 

£ 

l. 

J. 

£ 

t. 

4. 

£ 

l. 

d. 

£ 

«. 

4 . 

£ 

t. 

d. 

£ 

e. 

d. 

338 

9 

0 

3 

18 

0 

51* 

7 

O 

334 

18 

6 

3 

IS 

0 

538 

16 

1, 

543 

12 

y 

0 

7 

7 

346 

0 

•t 

345 

6 

5 

0 

7 

7 

343 

14 


1.296 

13 

a 

30 

2 

7 1 

1 ,326 

17 

7 

1 ,28 4 

11 

4 

28 

19 


1,313 

IO 

5 

2,498 

19 


96 

15 

9 

2,593 

14 

9 

2,493 

7 

2 

96 

13 

2 

2,590 

0 

4 

12,112 

14 


1,136 

0 

1 | 

13.548 

14 

H 

12,377 

6 

H 

1,135 

16 

1 

13,513 

2 


•43 1 

13 

3 

11 

1 

I 

4»*< 

14 

4 

448 

13 

11 

It 

1 

1 

439 

17 

O 

3.577 

3 

l 

199 

12 

7 1 

3,776 

13 

vH 

5.573 

17 

5 

199 

IV 

7 

3.773 

IO 

O 

32,651 

9 


0 

10 

3 

32.651 

19 

6 

32,612 

7 

0 

0 

10 

3 

32,*, 42 

17 

3 

275 

13 

10 

- 



275 

13 

IO 

275 

13 

u> 

- 



275 

13 

lo 

6.969 

11 

5 

5 

7 

0 

6.97 1 

18 


6,922 

17 

0 

5 

7 

0 

6,9-28 

4 


741 

4 

U 

31 

2 

11 

775 

6 

11 

744 

4 

0 

31 

2 

11 

775 

b 

11 

M3 

9 

9 




83 

9 

9 

83 

9 

9 




83 

9 

9 

17,276 

19 

•V 

473 

16 

2 i 

17.73d 

15 


17,263 

3 

6 

461 

M 

6 

17. .it 

It 

0 

1 ,TM> 

19 

M 

2 

s 

10 

1 ,Vv3 

S 

6 

1 ,37 2 

3 

9 

* 

6 

IO 

1,374 

IO 

7 

y»5 

2 


- 



985 

2 

8 

985 

2 

8 



* 

'.*85 

*. 

8 

1 .IMS 

16 

11 

3,672 

14 

6 

4,861 

11 

5 

1.183 

0 

() 

3,663 

13 

1 

4.848 

13 

1 


5 

11 

2 

12 

11 

7.20s 

18 

lo 

7.293 

18 

O 

2 

12 

11 

7.2 98 

IO 

1 I 

2,804 

3 

5 

21 

0 

3 

2,825 

3 

6 

2,764 

18 

3 

21 

O 

3 

2.785 

18 


14,212 

to 

, 

978 

, 

2 

15.190 

11 

3 

13,973 

1* 

6 

975 

13 

2 

14, '*51 

l* # 

8 

‘ 4,V>1 

11 

9‘ 

82 

1 1 

9 

4,-384 

6 

6 

4,223 

7 

9 

82 

1 4 

9 

4,;<«. 

2 

4*| 

739 


18 




7.39 

7 

0 

735 

3 

O 



• i 

735 

3 

O 

1.076 

1.3 

4 

K3 

17 

IO 

1,160 

1 1 

2 

19*73 

16 

4 

S3 

17 

IO 1 

1,1.7 

1 4 

2 

295 

12 

lo* 

2 

IO 

U 

2*98 

2 

10 

2**2 

3 

11 

2 

lo 


29 » 

15 

11 

2.'»1 

16 

9 

83 

2 

3 ; 

2.U.4 

19 

O 

2.1*77 

10 

8 

83 

2 


2,0.0 

12 

II 

1 /**v5 

9 

11 




1 /Vi 

9 

11 

1,5 V» 

13 

11 




l.VVi 

15*1 1 

878 

16 

V 




878 

16 

9 

876 

3 





87 6 


O 

966 

17 

o 

7 

15 

10 1 

97 l 

12 

!*>• 

9t»6 

17 


7 

13 


97 1 

12 

10 

2.293 

14 

3j 



. . 

2,293 

14 

3 

2,293 

It 

3 




2, 7 *3 

14 

3 

320 

0 

4 



_ 1 

320 

0 

4 

520 

0 

4 




>70 

O 

4 

1.772a 

* 

ft 

9 

* 

13 


1,773 

2 

4 

1,769 

18 


2 

13 

7 

1,772 

12 

0 

2.146 

7 

3! 

1 

3 

2 ! 

2.1 17 

!* 

5 

2.133 

7 

7 

1 

5 

2 

9.136 

1* 

4, 

2,242 

17 

»; 

351 

13 

5 

2.594 

11 

1 

2.223 

lo 

O 

350 

1 

7 

2,57 3 

11 

* 

23,792 

19 

4 

362 

4 

0 1 

26.15% 

3 

4 

2.5.540 

y 

0 

558 

4 

7 

25.898 

14 

1 

3A>» 

5 

u 1 

14 

11 

4 

3.61.8 

16 

4 

3,651 

1* 

6 j 

it 

11 

4 


3 

]*• 

l,*c56 

14 


122 

9 

7 

1 ,7 >9 

4 

2 

1,63 4 

11 


1 2 1 

3 

3 

1.7.5 

1 l 

It. 

617 

3 

6 



\ 1 

M7 

3 

6 

617 

3 





617 

3 

0 


I 2 

16.122 5 

l.*>3 9 

3,Ws X 
1,001 17 


2,515 

vi. 1 

3.* i i 
2,r*5 i 
27.462 1 


« II I 
ill It 

23 n 


is,s v» i 
1 1 >.'% i ,i 
i.v.i 
3, >70 1 
l,0Ul ] 


2,515 8 7 

yi.s 16 1 1 
3.374 13 H 
2,3 19 5 7 

<7,461 17 3 


1,114 1 
6 4 r s Y I I 


1 5,761 16 
16,110 y 

1.214 7 

3,H*>H X 
1/JUl 17 


l.MS 
HMO I) yl 
3,y<a» y 7* 
2.205 y o' 
<7, lot 6 yj 

*.033 14 H| 
64/*.-» 16 lj 
lo,7 X ' 


31 o 
111 13 
<3 13 


25 17 3 1 

3.433 3 O I 

44 14 O 


1’oVll 
16. ><*1 


2, 515 H 7 
611 o | 
3,372 2 > 

*,3U» X 5 
<7 ,4nl (. 6 

2,061 II 11 
6*1.' >98 19 I 
10,827 5 II 


l.wiuotV-t juice and paste 

13.287 

18 

1 

2/131 

9 

n 

15.019 

7 

; 

13,11.5 

1 

4 


2/V)l 

14 

lo 

15.419 

16 

V 

Mac 

2.457 

5 

3 

3 

2 


2,160 

8 

1 

2,157 

3 

.5 


3 

2 

8 

f.ttiO 

8 


VI adder and madder root 

3.215 

15 

8 

1,827 

15 

1 1 

7,1*3 

II 

7 

.3,186 

16 

7 


1/MM 

7 

4 

4V,S8 

3 

1 1 

VI at* and matuiw 

1,343 

IO 

m 

131 

19 

5 

l,0'i> 

lo 

1 

1 ,vv. 

12 

1 

151 

2 

3 

1 ,t»87 

II 


VI .A i«n 

117,928 

12 

T 

136,291 

15 


254.220 

7 

0 

117,978 

18 

5 

1 36,286 

4 

9 

2.51,16.5 

3 

2’ 

•SiOat o -pn/l shell*, rough - 

839 

13 

9 




859 

13 

9 

813 

15 


- 



- 

813 

1.5 

l 

34 ud<- at instrument* • 

S.vrr 

3 

8 

49 

0 

4 

3,8 51 

1 


3,733 

2 



49 

O 

4 

5,784 

2 

1 

.Nutmegs ^ 

11,928 

15 

6 

55 

4 

1 

21,983 

19 


21,81 1 

0 

lo 


55 

1 

6 

2 1 ."*«.6 

2 

4 

Nut*, chemist* * 

3.441 

17 

1 

y 

y 

0 

3,4-51 

(r 

I 

3,403 

4 

(I 


9 

9 

0 

3.1 IV 

13 

it 

tmail 

13/. IO 

4 

1 1 

826 

1 

11 

14,336 

6 

in 

13 r V»6 

5 



826 

1 

II 

1 4/02 

7 

11 

walnuts 

3J>37 

7 

2 

104 

4 

0 

3,191 

n 

2; 

3^*7 8 

11 



10.3 

16 

* 

3,1 vf 

7 

t. 

Oil, castor - - 

252 

8 

4 

0 

0 

9 

252 

9 

1 

2.52 

8 



O 

O 

9 

2 52 

9 

1 

cornu miW 

1 ,225 

17 

11 



. 

1,22-5 

17 

1 1 

1,212 

4 

10 

" 




1,21 4 

4 

1<* 

chemical, rasential, and 









1 










1 

perfu < ed of ail aorta 

9,780 

0 

9 

87 

7 

I 

9,867 

7 

10 

9/173 

19 

3 


87 

7 

1 

9.163 

6 

4 

otireand Panm - 

V6/.72 

1 

1 

1,023 

10 

1 

27,695 

11 

2 

26,507 

16 

2 


i/m 

2 

11 

27,518 

19 

»; 

palm 

13.641 

9 

6 

. 


. 

13/HI 

9 

6 

13/.75 

» + 




- 

15/.73 

8 


train, spermaceti and blub- 



















i 

ber - 

10,867 

14 

V 

176 

16 

0 

1 1,044 

10 

9 

10/165 

15 

10 


176 

14 

II 

1 1,04* 

10 

!*■ 

fWiiona ... 

817 

17 

2. 

128 

1 

Hi 

945 

19 

O 

813 

<1 

7, 

45 

» 

8 

8481 

2 

3 

Op-um 

2,476 

13 

0 

7 

2 

IO 

2,483 

15 

lo 

2,460 

19 

1 


7 

2 

10 

2.168 

1 

11 

Paper and paper hangings, fo- 



| 






i 











reign 

1,734 

11 

1! 

81 

4 

8 

1/H5 

15 

9 

1,709 

17 

4 


61 

4 

8 

1,791 

2 

Oj 

Paper and paper hangings of 
the manufacture of the late 



1 






I 










1 

1 

of Man . 

1,113 

5 

4 

. 


_ 

1,113 

5 

4 

1,113 

3 

4 

- 



. 

1,113 

.5 

*f 

P. ppee 

61/177 

14 

3 

5,115 

9 

0 

66,493 

3 

3’ 

61/1-53 

17 

1 


5,115 

9 

0 

66,4'. 9 

6 

1 

Pictures . 

t r 375 

7 

6; 

38 

6 

4 

1 2,013 

14 

Ol 

2,567 

ir, 

0 


38 

6 

4 

V.60.S 

2 

4; 

Pimento • 

1,741 

7 


93 

19 

11 

1,833 

7 

41 

1,727 

9 

1 


93 

19 

11 

1,821 

9 

6 

Pitch 

192 

7 

7 

38 

10 

9 

230 

18 

4‘ 

191 

14 

9 


38 

3 

0 

2 29 

17 

9 

Platting of chip, straw, beat, 



i 






1 











cane, or heme-hair * 

4,461 

11 

5 

0 J5 

9 

' 4,462 

7 

V’ 

4*00 13 

7 


0 

15 

9 

4,161 

9 

4 

Plume, dried, French plains. 



t 














• 


and prwnefloae 

2/127 

17 

7 

239 

13 

11 

2,567 

11 

6 

2,31* 

4 

1) 


225 

6 

0 

2,537 

12 

II 

Pork, salted 

4,773 

C 

C 

251 

1 

7 

5/r24 

H 

1 

4,77* 

13 

0 


*50 

19 

10 

5,023 

14 

1*8 

Prints and drawings • 

1.746 

13 

5, 

7 

17 

6 

1,7.54 

10 

11 

1,746 

IS 

1 


7 

17 

6 

1,7 54 

10 

7 

Prune* - - 

2.211 

13 

4 

48 

>3 

3 

2,260 

6 

7i 

2,211 

13 

4 


47 

6 

O 

2,2.59 

1 

1 

Quick tilrer 

1,134 

4 IO 




1,1.34 

4 

10 

1,133 

17 

11 

• 



. 

1.133 

17 

11 

[ Quili* , gome 

l 786 

5 

7. 

238 

10 

*5 

1 ,024 

16 

0 

784 

5 

7 


936 

10 

5 

1.0*4 

16 


Quinine, sulphate of - 

i.lbft 

18 

8! 

6 

2 

4 

1,17V 

1 

0, 

1,147 

11 

2 


6 

* 

4 

1.133 

13 

4. 

Had** ipecacuanha • 

67 2 

18 

9, 




57 V 

18 

9l 

87 V 

18 

9 

• 




.572 

IN 

J* 

Hags, he. tor paper - 

Alt 

9 

10 

211 

It 

3 

724 

V 

It 

Aon 

17 

4 


211 

9 

9 

71* 

7 

1 

lUtUM - 

138,794 

5 

9 

3,167 

5 

1 

143,961 

10 

IO 

134/593 

17 II 


3,159 

16 

5 

113/4.53 

16 

4 

Kaptaeed and ether oil cakea - 

7/ml 

4 

4' 

9413 

11 

8 

7.984 

16 

O 

7/06 

1* 

0 


894 

19 

4 

7, <813 

11 

4 

Rhubarb • 

966 

* 

9’ 

1 

15 

V 

967 17 11 

906 

« 

9 


I 

13 

9 

967 

17 

11 

Rice - 

10/riO 

4 

It 

258 

IS 

0 

10,278 

17 

1 

^ 9,917 

18 

6 


936 

6 

10 

1<>,2<»« 

4 

1 

in die husk 

390 

12 

IO 




.3*8) 

IV 

10' 

* 3.59 

9 

* 





3-59 

3 

8 

Sega - 

2.173 

7 

8 

234 

13 

8 

*,710 

1 

4i 

2,473 

19 

9 


231 

13 

6 

*,708 

IS 

3 

Msupetre end cubic nitre 

8/77 

7 

5 

V*8i 

18 

1 1 

9jmi 

6 

4 1 

8,78* 

O 

Id 


202 

17 

IO 1 

8,9.54 

18 

8 

XursupertlU 

1 ,556 

12 





1 /-.Vi 

12 

5| 

l r 53»i 

1* 






1/.30 

12 

ft 

Bcamawy • 

l U)7 

15 

0 

* 


* 

607 

15 

0> 

603 

4 

a 

* 



* 

60S 

4 

3 



CUSTOMS. 


4 55 



| 



Gross Produce. 




1 



Nett Produce. 


— 

| 





















J England. 

| Scotland. 

1 Great Britain. 

| England. 


j Scotland. 


| Great Britain. I 

DuNfj Imtvardi — continued. 
Smli of all aorta (Including 

£ 

s. 

rf 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

$. 

d 

! £ 

I 

s. 

d 

i * 

1 

s. 

d. 

£ 

i. 

d. 

t*re*) 

161,829 

12 

t 

21,343 

17 

0 

183,173 

9 


1 161,297 

15 

? 

! 21,302 

18 

6 

182,600 

13 

9 

Senna - 

2,26* 

8 

! 

0 

4 

* 

2,268 

12 

1 

2,* 62 

8 

i 

6 

4 

* 

2,268 

12 

11 

Ship*, with their tackle. Sec. - 

19H 

8 

> 

116 

6 

10 

308 

15 


! 192 

8 

l 

116 

C 

lo 

308 

15 

Silk, raw - 

17,**.'. 

10 

11 




17, *25 

10 

1 

! 17,166 

10 

; 

( • 


• 

J 7,166 

lo 

3 

waste, knubs and husks • 

67* 

10 

; 

s. 



672 

10 


671 

1* 

8 

! 


• 

671 

12 

8 

thrown 

40,079 

19 

* 

. 



40,079 

19 


1 1 ,610 

5 

« 

j • 



11 ,318 

H 

9 

Silk manufactures, East India 

.5,08* 

12 

5 

GO 

2 

10 

5,150 

15 


5,OiO 

2 

11 

66 

* 

10 

5,076 

5 

it 

not ditto - 

211,910 

0 


a 

0 


211,919 

0 


210,716 

) 

18 


2 

O 

5 

210,7*5 

19 

o! 

Skins and firs, txcluaive of calf 




A 











1 

and ki|> skins 

19,610 

3 

8 

M 

'll 

2 

19,672 

14 

ir 

19,4 70 

17 

0 

62 

11 

2 

i 1 9,533 

8 

21 

Smalts - 

1 ,539 

10 

f 

48 

4 

5 

1,587 

1* 

l 

1 1 ,535 

13 

11 

! 48 

4 

5 

• 1,581 

0 

4 1 

Soap, hard and soft (foreign) - 

1 ,258 

IH 

n 

14 

19 

4 

1,273 

18 


1 ,*58 

18 

11 

14 

2 

7 

; 1,273 

1 

6 

S|H?lter - 

Spirits, foreign and colonial : — 

2,059 

9 

i 

7 

4 

1 

2,066 

13 


2,058 

1 

1* 

2 

7 

4 

1 

| 2 ,065 

16 

3! 

! 

• Hum - 

957,0*8 

19 

; 

16,831 

17 

* 

973,880 

9 

{ 

956,826 

12 


16,781 

9 

2 

973.608 

1 


lir.uutv - 

1,180,824 

3 

3 

36,173 

9 


1,216,997 

12 


1,180,6*6 

11 

( 

36,156 

12 

7 

1 ,2 J 6,783 

4 

1 

(irnet.t - - . 

10,937 

12 

1 

1 4,27 8 

17 

U) 

15,216 

9 

li 

10,930 

5 

* 

4,277 

15 

0 

1 5,2 ( >H 

O 


Of all other sorts 

Of the manuftwture of 

6.039 

8 

6 

518 

M 

o 

6,607 

16 

G 

6,058 

| 

9 

10 

515 

16 

0 

6,571 

5 

io 

Guernsey and Jersey 

2,628 

9 

f 

2*0 

10 

8 

2,869 

0 

2 

2,628 

9 

6 

2*0 

10 

8 

2,869 

0 

2 

Sjionge ... 

1.876 

4 

7 

- 


• 

1.876 

4 

7 

1.870 

12 




. 

1.870 

It 

5 

Suoc, vies - 

3.586 


4 

98 

1* 

10 

3.68 1 

1* 

2 

3,575 

19 

6 

‘8J 

12 

HI 

3,671 

12 

4 

Sugar ... 

4,072,836 

2 

6 

362,951 

12 

o 

4,435,790 

1* 

G 

4,06*,861 

* 

4 

362.896 

13 

9 

4,125,7 60 

1G 

1 

T allow ... 

155,110 

8 

8 

8,114 

3 

5 

163,524 

12 

1 

135,2*5 

2 

O 

* 8,04 1 

9 

9 

163,266 

11 

9 

'Tamarinds - 

475 

9 

4 

88 

16 

1 

561 

.5 


474 

12 

f f 

88 

6 

4 

562 

18 

9* 

Tar 

1 ,596 

10 

4 

331 

19 

7 

1 ,928 

9 

11 

1 ,5 1 9 

3 

3 

3*8 

14 

9 

1,877 

18 

O 

Test 

3,189,747 

7 


343,753 

9 

4 

3,533,500 

16 


3,189.199 

11 

5 

343,731 

19 

8 

3,532,931 

II 


’i erra japonlca 

V.I54 

13 

4 




2,15* 

13 

4 

*,14 5 

17 

4 




*,l 15 

17 

4 

'I ol>acoo and snuff* - 

2,130,683 

18 

10 

312,20* 

17 

11 

2,712,893 

16 

l 

*,411,165 

0 

0 

310,832 

1 

.5 

2,721.997 

1 

5 

1 ortoiscnhell or turtleshell 

*20 

10 

JO 

0 

0 

9 

ijW 

1 1 


206 

6 

fl 

0 

O 

9 

206 

6 

9 

Toys 

2,813 

6 

8 

35 

5 

3 

1 1 

li 

2,7 71 

6 

8 

55 


3 

2.826 

11 

11 

l urpentine, common 

19,600 

11 

Hi 

191 

0 

1 

19,791 

n 

1 I 

19,536 

1* 

1 

191 

O 

I 

19,727 

12 

* 

Vnlonin 

3,763 

14 

3 

15 

8 

3 

3,779 

2 

r 

3,763 

14 

3 

15 

8 

3 

3,779 

2 

6 

Verdigris . 

1,352 

16 

1 

27 

18 

2 

1,380 

1 1 

3 

1 ,35* 

16 

1 

*7 

1H 

* 

I .380 

14 

3 

Veiimcelli and macraronl 

1,338 

8 

lo 

77 

9 

9 

1,4 15 

18 

7 

‘■m 

1 

8 

77 

9 

9 

1,41* 

11 

5 

Vinegar, foreign 

*63 

4 

5 

1*3 

5 

6 

408 

y 

11 

18 


144 

19 

* 

407 

17 

3 

of t lie manufacture of 



















Guernsey, Jersey, 
and Isle of Man 

22# 

14 

11 

7 




220 

14 

11 

220 

14 

11 




2*0 

14 

11 

Watches ... 

3,27* 

4 

0 

4 

2 

3,27* 

8 

9 

3,117 

II 

3 

0 

4 

*2 

3,117 

15 

5 

W ater, Cologne, in tlasks 

4,93* 

18 

10 

191 

13 

5 

6,176 

1* 

.1 

4,981 

1 

<| 

191 

13 

5 

5,17* 

15 

2 

Was. bees* - 

1 ,23 1 

0 

o 

3 

18 

4 

1 ,*54 

18 

4 

1 .*26 

18 

O 

3 

IS 

4 

1,230 

16 

4 

Wines, foreign 

Wine or sweets, the manufac- 

1,175.976 

14 

A 

96,822 

11 

10 

1,272,799 

6 

3 

1,113,998 

9 

3 

87,199 

14 

7 

1,201,198 

3 

IO 

lure of Guernsey and Jersey 
Wood <«nd Omlrt-f; rii. 

942 

19 

■1 



- 

942 

19 

10 

94* 

19 

io 


. 

- 

94* 

19 

IO 

FirewiMMl 

8.2*0 

11 

7 

23 

8 

3 

8,2*3 

19 

lO 

8.157 

13 

It 

23 

0 

4 

8,180 

14 

3 

Knee-., under 8 in. square 

20 

9 

9 

1 t 

15 

7 

35 


* 

*0 

9 

9 

14 

15 

7 

35 

5 

4 

l.ath wood 

13,9*7 

9 

* 

729 

3 

4 

14,656 

1* 

6 

13,301 

1* 


714 

2 

6 

14,013 

It 


Oars 

63 S 

16 

0 

42 

6 

1 

68 L 

* 

l 

63* 

17 

6 

4* 

1 

3 

674 

18 

9 

Spars ... 

3,763 

1 

6 

30* 

16 

9 

4.1*. 7 

18 

S 

3.7*0 

17 

1 

V)i 

6 

9 

4,0*5 

3 

IO; 

Staves . 

25,310 

14 

1 

1,017 

9 

0 

*6.358 

3 

1 

25.2 1 s 

5 

0 

1,011 

18 

i 

*6,*bO 

3 

5‘ 

'Teak ... 
iH'sl*. battens, hoards, Ac., 

6.991 

3 

11 

7 

2 

* 

6,998 

6 

1 

6,9*4 

4 


7 

* 

2 i 

6,931 

1 

6 

; ! 

Ka an or split • 

577,137 

0 

2 1 

29,456 

12 

2 i 

606,893 

12 

4 

! 568,862 

5 

3 

29,432 

10 

7 

! 598,291 

15 

1 

Timber or wood, not sawn or 



1 






1 








snlit ... 

286,395 

0 

6| 

19,977 

10 

1 

306,372 

10 

7 

22.5,108 

6 

6 

1 19,82* 

16 

7 

241,931 

3 

1 

Wool, cotton 

5*2,239 

18 

6 1 

26,2116 

A 

3 

568.456 

3 

9 

511.017 

O 

Ij 

26,138 

IS 

(I 

567,155 

18 

1 

sheep and iamlis' 

94.837 

1* 

10: 

375 

5 

10 

95,212 

18 

8 

94,279 

7 


338 

8 

10 

91.617 

16 

5I 

Woollen mainifaetures, not 










j 


1 





1 

otherwise described 

12,392 

11 

9 1 

13 

18 

8 ! 

12,106 

10 

5 

12,253 

19 

10 

13 

18 

8 

12,307 

18 

6) 

Yam, cotton 

188 

9 

71 

2 

12 

G 

191 

2 

1 

; 18.8 

9 

7 

2 

l* 

6 

191 

* 

I 

linen, raw 

23 

9 

5; 

13 

8 

8 

36 

IS 

1 

! *3 

7 

3 

13 

6 

1 

36 

13 

4 

worsted 

2,030 

16 

1| 

13 

14 

1 

2.041 

10 

* 

2,030 

16 

li 

13 

14 

1 

2.014 

to 

2 

All other articles l input ed 
Tonnage duty on I’oruigoese 
vessels, lev ltd under order In 

80,111 

13 

3 

3,734 

9 

9 

83,846 

3 

0 

79,1 >6 

10 

l 

3,718 

11 

0 

83,125 


6 

council, of lot h May, 1837 ; 
revoked hy order in council 



















of 15th January, 1 84k 

25 

17 

7 

- 


- 

25 

17 

7 

23 

2 

7 




2 

25 

2 

7 

Total duties inwards 

18,755,226 

7 

9 1,6*7.140 

19 

10 

*0,382,667 

7 

7 

' 18,5*5,6*9 

12 

' 4 i 

1,612,874 

15 

2 

20.1 58,504 

7 

«j 

Duties Outwards. 



















Coals and culm 

Hritish sheep and lambs* wool. 

32,789 

12 

11 

5,463 

16 

5 

68,253 

9 

4 

31,937 

0 

io! 

i 

5,402 

15 

0 

57,359 

15 

H 

woollen yarn, St c. 

4 A3* 

7 

11 

40 

3 

9 

4,572 

11 

8 

4,461 

10 

«! 

34 

14 

8 

4,496 

5 

* 

Skins ... 

125 

15 

* 

1 

5 

2 

127 

0 

41 

10.8 

2 

* 

1 

5 

2 

109 

7 

4 

China clay and China stone - 
Flint atone, ground and un- 

312 

19 

2 

6 

9 

6 

319 

8 

8 

1 

179 

0 

8 

0 

11 

6 

179 

12 

2 

ground ... 
Otner Hritish goods ( per rent- 

1 

5 

3 

- 



1 

3 

5 

1 

5 

5 

“ 


- 

1 

5 

5 

age duty) repealed under act 

6 St 6 vlct. c 47. - 

45,563 

8 

2 

4,185 

6 

G 

49,74.8 

14 

8 

44,523 

11 

.5 

4,101 

11 

2 

48,6*7 

2 

7 

Total duties outwards 
Total duties inwards. 

103,325 

8 

9 

9,697 

1 

4 

113,0*2 

10 

1 

101,232 

11 

0 

9,540 

17 

t» 

1 10,773 

8 

6 

brought down 

18,755,226 

7 

9 1,627,440 

19 

10 

20,382,667 

7 

7 

18,543,629 

12 

4 

1,612,874 

15 

2 ' 

*0,1 58,504 

7 

6 

Duties collected at the Isle of 

18,858,551 

16 

6 

1,637,138 

1 

2 

20,49.5,689 

17 

8 

18,646,862 

3 

4 

1,622,415 

1* 

8 I 

20,269,277 

16 

0 

Man - 

Remittances from the planta- 

23,660 

4 

2 

• 


“ 

23,660 

4 

* 

j 

23,617 

13 

10 

* 


* 

*3,617 

15 

10 

tions ... 

3,549 

2 

10 

• 


. 

3,549 

2 

10 

3,349 

« 

10 



„ 

3,519 

2 

10 

Rent of legal quays, warehouse 
rent, wharfkge, he. 








1 







6,357 

5 

9 

120 

3 

3 

6,477 

11 

0 

6,319 

9 

9 

120 

5 

3 

6,439 

13 

o 

Proceeds of goods sold for the 

12,034 






• 









duties, he. 

Proceeds of surcharge, sale of 

6 

10 

1,024 

9 

10 

13,058 

16 

8 

11,492 

9 

10 

I 

1/124 

9 

10 

12,516 

19 

8 

6,373 

old stores, he. 

8 

* 

809 

7 

9 

7,384 

13 

11 

- 



801 

13 

* 




ToUl 

18,910,728 

4 

3 

1,639,092 

4 

0 

20, .54 9.820 

8 

3 

18,688,333 

TT 

11 

1 ,621 r V»2 

0 

10 

*0,312,897 

15 

J> 


Ireland .— During the same year, the gross amount of the customs revenue received 
in Ireland amounted to 2,221,494/. 9*. 9 </., and the nett amount to 2,210,615/. 9s. 3d.; 
making the gross customs revenue of the U. Kingdom 22,681,315/., and the nett re- 
venue 22,523,513/, 
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456 CUSTOMS. 


The charges of collection on the customs revenue of the U. Kingdom during the same 
year were — . 

* Great Britain. Ireland. 

k - . . X *• tf. X t. d. 

Civil department - 680,681 0 2 — 93,334 7 9 

Harbour vessel* - 6, 159 3 10 ft31 7 l 

Cruisers - 96,617 1 2* — 16,490 19 10 

Preventive water guard - 231,360 9 11 110,033 1 11 

Land guard - - - 19,480 16 6 

jC1,034,298 4 7* .£*920,291 16 7 

To show the distribution of the foreign trade of country! we subjoin 


An Account of the Gross and Nett Receipts of each Custom-House in the U. Kingdom in 1840 and 1841 . 
(Par/. Paprr No. 143. Sess. 1842.) 





| Grow Heceipu. 

j Nett Receipt*. j 




j 1840. 

} 1811. 

1 1810. 

| 1811 



Emu>d. 



X 


d. 

X 

, 

d . 

X 


d. 

1 X 


4. 

London 



11,116.685 

14 

4 

11,757,262 

7 

y 

10,473,600 

9 

3 

11,132,270 

16 

10 

Abmitvlth 



1 ,<»9 

1* 

io 

1.2S.5 


8 

151 

19 

6 

[ 296 

11 

3 

A Idborough 



*76 

19 

* 

42 

IS 

.3 





Anindd 



4.54* 

4 

11 

3,975 

6 

3 




| 



Hainuip!* 



8,593 

14 

11 

8.856 

5 

.3 

3.349 

12 

5 

j 5,715 

11 

8 

BMunurl* 



7. *57 

5 

3 

3,6<*i 

IO 

7 

3/»73 

8 

O 


Bnwuk 



10,896 

13 


9,600 

11 

6 

2,639 

12 

* 

1,3*7 

9 

10 

BtdWord 



5,614 

19 

H 

6,1*7 

15 

3 

2,654 

13 

8 

; 3,040 

7 

0 

Black »ef and Clay 



1 ,59* 

5 


1,179 


7 





Ro>.» 1X1 



32, nos 

5 

10 • 

31,65 7 

14 

.8 

27,901 

5 

1 

27.314 

4 

5 

Bndjrvitcr 



12.3*8 

7 

.5 

10.29 5 

10 

1 

10,368 

7 

1 

8,345 

6 

9 

Bridlington 



*56 

* 

10 

«7 

1* 

.3 






Bridport 



4/i51 

4 

1 

3,966 

17 

6 

647 

9 

11 

661 

9 

3 

BrUtol 



*0,0*7,160 

9 

2 

. 1,016,800 

7 

3 

998,7.50 

16 

IO 

1,021,1*5 

o 

11 

CantuT 



11,15* 

7 

4 

ll r S*5 

8 

3 

9/V56 

17 

8 

[ 9,876 

2 

0 

Cartl^ran 



1.18* 

1* 

9 

1,691 

4 

9 




19V 

16 

1 1 

Carlide 



i 3*.l 11 

14 

9 

30,0 19 

O 

3 

30/97 

19 

6 

; *8.160 

1 

3 

t bestow 



! 16.717 

7 

4 

13,3*1 

11 

2 

16,2.50 

19 

6 

12.95* 

15 

4 

Chester 



1 78,*** 

6 

IO 

| 7 7.594 

15 

.3 

76.803 

4 

IO 

76,166 

11 


l‘hifh»s»*r 



I *,170 

6 

6 

1 1,49* 

8 

IO 




Colchester 



18,531 

1 

* 

I 18,713 


11 

13,800 

9 

8 

11,107 

0 

8 

lo*« 



3,845 

17 

4 

3.03* 

* 

9 





Iks rt mouth 



6, 1 *5 

1 


I 4,64 1 

4 

111 







Deal 



76 

12 

4 

1 3S7 

* 

1 







Hover - 



29.460 

1 1 

4 

I 29.67.1 

9 

6 

2,61* 

8 

7 

2/21 

2 

11 

Exeter 



9o,9*8 

26,411 

15 

5 

88/185 

IS 

6 

79,8 1 1 

14 

IO 

77,113 

1 

3 

Falmouth 



6 

4 

*2,314 

10 

3 

13.092 

18 

* 

8,901 

17 

0 

Pirmhjim 



1 ,9-0 

19 

9 

3,079 

s 

4 




PlfHvood - 



7,0*3 

17 

8 

6/1 * 

5 

O 

6,040 

9 

IO 

3/174 

8 

0 

Foret 



l*,</7* 

5 

3 

1 1 ,935 

6 

8 

1,478 

IS 

5 



Gainshomueh from Jan. 5. 1841) 

« 

16 

10 

26,4*2 

12.3,68.8 

15 

4 



26/156 

15 

11 

OlouccstcT 



156,64 1 

6 

0 

1.50,175 

4 

4 

117.787 

1 

11 

Goole - 



54/, 98 

1 

6 

6 1 ,509 

1 

9 

52,610 

8 

0 

69,809 

11 

* 

Grim-tby 



7,530 

13 

7 

9.06* 

4 

4 

- 



2,206 

14 

11 

(i week 



1 *.5*5 

1* 

0 

1 1 ,95 1 

O 

4 

7*0 

11 

2 

453 

8 

6 

H arwich 



3.0 50 


11 

2./IO 

5 

1 






Hull - 



800.41* 

5 

11 

712.1*4 

3 

4 

757,1*0 

6 

8 

667.241 

0 

10 

Ipiwkh 



37,276 

It 

0 

37.9-59 

16 

8 

35,4* *6 

5 

6 

35,978 

11 

* 

Jancnttf 



31 ,508 

* 

10 

30.560 

7 

2 

28, 421 

9 

* 

27/178 

11 

7 

UanelJy 



4.714 

18 

3 

3,737 

IO 

1 

2,8‘rfl 

4 

1 

1/M9 

9 

* 

Liverpool 



4.66)7,526 

1 

IO 

4,140,593 

6 

1 1 

4,454,208 

3 

3 

3,985,646 

0 

8 

I.jmt - 



*.*02 

5 

* 

1,836 

4 

6 






Lrnn - 



67,139 

16 

3 

64 ,389 

19 

IO 

63,310 

8 

6 

60,49* 

3 

0 

Mabton 


- 

6,1*9 

0 

7 

6,016 

14 

O 





Milford 


- 

17/07 

13 

9 

10.736 

19 

4 

8,099 

19 

8 

2.586 

3 

4 

N'nrrutle 

- 


443,294 

8 

4 

410,076 

11 

9 

424/73 

11 

0 

391,164 

5 

7 

New haven 



17,160 

* 

1 

13,796 

8 

7 

8,17 5 

9 


5,026 

17 

O 

Xe* port 



10,538 

15 

* 

9,76* 

16 

IO 

9,473 

17 

4 

8.684 

4 

lo 

Padtloir 


- 

*/H* 

O 

11 

r 1.982 

1 

9 






Penzance 



20,56* 

1 

11 

*1,164 

1 

7 

10,950 

14 

8 

4/110 

4 

8 

Plymouth 



155,9.50 

15 

7 | 

126,7*7 

18 

o 

108,1*2 

19 

6 

96,136 

7 

11 

Pool* - 



, 12/-65 

18 

1 

10/61 

12 

11 

1,743 

9 

7 



P ort*mo*ith • 



70.187 

16 

9 

62,2*7 

3 

1 1 

51,604 

17 

11 

37,945 

13 

4. 

Ram«|*t« 



1 7.088 

8 

8 

6,997 

6 

5 






Roebwaer 



52,4*6 

17 

4 

40.713 

15 

6 

33,467 

It 

9 

22,186 

8 

11 




1 6,789 

13 

7 

6,930 

1 

11 




He. Ives 



5/850 

17 

3 

5,965 

1 

2 







Sctrtoroofh 



M87 

7 

2 

3,968 

5 

8 

. 


. 

1,965 

t 

1 

Keitly - 



78 

If 

8 

479 

19 

10 






H hare-ham 


- 

*2,145 

18 

7 

20,299 

4 

7 

10,996 

18 

2 

9,141 

5 

1 

Southampton 

Sen th wold 



77,912 

15 

11 

72,262 

5 

10 

55,145 

8 

10 

61,561 

9 

11 



258 

* 


308 

18 

7 









97,2*5 

7 


85,724 

.3 

10 

90,782 

1 

11 

7 Ml 3 
60,349 

17 

9 

Htmderland 



119/Ml 

1 

I 

67,205 

16 

9 

1 1 1,8! 1 

14 

7 

7 

9 

<4 1 f mrtm 



8,934 

15 

2 

5/408 

11 

5 

5,203 

15 

9 

1 .926 

4 

5 

Truro - 



38/441 

16 

11 

44,1*9 

13 

7 

18,406 

10 

11 

90,793 

19 

10 

WetU - 



596 

7 

3 

766 

17 

6 






Weymouth 



14,727 

11 

J 

1 */>*« 

14 

0 







wbui 7 



6,654 

18 

7 ! 

6,968 

3 

6 

3,257 

7 

0 

3,419 

15 

0 




92/1.51 

11 

11 

86.299 

15 

7 

87,459 

in 

O 

80,958 

8 

6 

Wuheach 



8,591 

7 

9 

6,060 

8 

11 

7,46* 

18 

O 

5/130 

19 

0 

Waodlwidg* 



4/J1.5 

3 

7 

.5,086 

0 

8 

2.277 

0 

2 

2/192 

0 

8 

Yarmouth 



61 ,495 

8 

1 

69,7*6 

14 

0 

46.731 

U 

5 

5.5,950 11 

2 

Dooglaa 



*1/169 

15 

3 

*2,501 

5 

3 

10/163 

8 

7 

1 9/195 

1* 

0 

Total of England 

- 

1 9,753 /W* 

2 

2 

», 680,291 

12 

0 

18,425/07 

16 

11 

18/172,133 

7 

IT" 

Scerura. 















Aberdeen 

- 


80/118 

3 

9 

78,1*6 

16 

5 

71,103 

18 

1 

09,302 

5 

0 

Atr 

Alloa (from 5th January 

. 


1,8*7 

1 

7 

1,483 

4 

10 

853 

7 

11 

383 

13 

10 

. 1*41) 


. 



2,23.5 

0 

1 



. 

1/188 

7 

10 

Hanff - 

- 


1,357 

7 

*8 

1,698 

9 

6 







Borrow done— . 

- 


4A70 

14 

8 

4/»73 

1* 

6 

3/04 

10 

1 

2,571 

12 

11 

CampMtoen 

— 


485 

12 

10 

934 

] 

7 





IhamfrU* 

• 


9,107 

4 

3 

8,766 

| 

3 

5.493 

8 

7 

5,274 

7 

11 

lhmdee 

m 


63,546 

8 

9 

48,1.36 

l 

9 

56,454 

8 

2 

37,733 

16 

c 

Id— cow 



| 472,565 

19 

9 

526,100 

0 

11 

453,201) 

12 

10 

612,012 

19 

A 

Gnmaemouth - 



31. *16 

9 

11 

*0,69* 

17 

5 

28/30 

4 

4 

18,748 

4 

0 

Oiwmck 

* 


3 41/; 1 7 

1* 

2 

423/>35 

3 

0 

393,935 

10 

10 

407,340 


4 
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Porta. 



Grow Receipt*. 


Nett Keoafpta. 

- 

1 




1840. 



1841 



1840. 

1841. . 1 

ScoTuato—eontinusd. 


£ 


d. 

M 

#• 

d. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

£ 

1. 

d 

Inummi 

- 

• 


6,17 6 

3 

3 

4,183 

2 

2 

2,6.30 

12 

11 

601 

8 

3 

Irvin* - 

- 

- 


3.592 

9 

3 

3,711 

2 

7 

1,827 

7 

3 

1,958 

9 

6 

Klrkaldy 

Kirkwall 

m 



4,207 

671 

0 

2 

0 

It 

4,247 

771 

10 

7 

5 

3 

71 

5 

2 

226 

1 

3 

Leith - 

- 

- 


602,999 

6 

3 

604 >098 

16 

6 

465,241 

4 

10 

475,982 17 

6 

la-rwick 

• 

• 


707 

16 

6 

153 

9 

8 






MontroM 




33,483 

16 

10 

31,713 

6 

I 

27,797 

6 

7 

25,914 

18 

3 

Perth (from 5th July, 

1840) 


10,766 

9 

7 

12,381 

18 

10 

10,555 

5 

5 

1 1 1659 

8 

10 

Port Glasgow 

• 

• 


84,36 9 

7 

3 

100,827 

1* 

0 

79,462 

9 

2 

95,819 13 

6 

Stornoway 




646 


5 

349 

2 

7 






Stranraer 




687 


3 

6 63 

H 

7 







Wick - 

- 

“ 


1,140 

19 

1 

1,232 

10 

0 







Total of Scotland 


• 

1,766,786 

12 

11 

1 ,880,088 

13 

10 

1,530,469 

18 

1 

1,6 67,418 

19 

4 

I M KI. AND. 















Baltimore 

• 



1,751 

6 

1 

960 

19 

5 







Hcl f.mt 

- 


« 

366,023 

16 

6 

372,7i>2 

8 

O 

337,208 

17 

7 

345,689 

12 

0 

Coleraine 

- 



6,079 

4 

7 

6,581 

16 

11 





Cork 

- 



256,612 

17 

2 

263,364 

1 

11 

221,412 

15 

6 

231,684 

15 

5 

Projxlteda 

a 


• 

7,979 

4 

8 

8,608 

14 

4 

4 ,897 

5 

11 

5,447 

17 

1 

Dublin 

- 


• 

889,664 

4 

6 

977,718 

8 

2 

832,696 

3 

7 

91R.754 

1 

10 

Dundalk 

• 



20,128 

2 

1 

24,904 

2 

10 

15,886 

13 

2 

20,61 8 

5 

0 

tJalwar 

Limerick 

- 


• 

27,465 

19 

4 

27,768 

9 

3 

1 7 ,569 

O 

6 

17,560 

11 

11 

• 


• 

169,490 

5 

7 

170,552 

6 

1 

148,730 

13 

1 

150,082 

5 

6 

Londonderry y 



. 

103,900 

8 

4 

108,607 

11 

6 

90,688 

15 

3 

95,444 

14 

8 

Newry - 




4 4 ,039 

10 

3 

42,010 

9 

4 

29,700 

4 

10 

2k,420 

7 

2 

Rom i from lOth October, 1840) 


3.678 

19 

4 

25,334 

17 

3 

3.483 

19 

3 

23,476 

16 

10 

Sligo - 




32.689 

16 

3 

36,627 

7 

to 

17,464 

1 

5 

* 1 ,733 

7 

11 

WateHbrd 

. 

. 


196,388 

18 

0 

168,359 

6 

2 

183,510 

15 

3 

156,874 

10 

2 

\Vnti«rt 

Wexford 




7,554 

17 

5 

10.951 

19 

9 




2,219 

18 

11 



* 

9,337 

1 

11 

9,736 

1 

8 

1 ,353 

18 

11 

2.092 

9 

8 

| Total of Ireland 

* 


2.140,684 

11 

11 

2,254,779 

0 

7 

1,907,503 

4 


2,020,097 

14 

1 


Abstract of the above Accoukt. 


Grnu Receipt*. | Nett Receipt*. 



1840. 

1811. 

1840. 

1841. 

England - * 

Scotland ... 

Ireland ... 

Total of United Kingdom 

£ 4. d. 

19,753,382 2 2 

1 ,755,786 12 11 
2,140.684 11 11 

£ 4. d. 

19.680,291 12 O 

1 .880,088 13 1 0 ! 
2,264.779 O 7 

£ 4. d. 

18,425,307 16 11 
1,530,469 18 2 

1 ,907 ,303 4 3 

£ t. d. 

18,372,133 7 11 

1.667,418 19 4 

2,020.097 14 1 

23,619,8.53 7 O 

23,815,159 6 5 i 

21,863,480 19 4 

22/159,650 1 4 


Office of Inspector General of Imports and Exports . — The office of inspector general 
of imports and exports was established in 1696. The accounts of the trade and navi- 
gation of the country, annually laid before parliament, are furnished by this office ; 
and, owing to the ability of the officers, and the improved manner in which these 
accounts are now made out, they have become of great public importance. Their 
accuracy must, of course, depend on the accuracy of the entries ; but, as respects articles 
on which the duties are reasonable, or low, and in which, consequently, there is no 
great temptation to clandestine importation, they may be regarded as nearly accurate. 
It is now usual to give statements of the quantities of the principal articles exported 
and imported, as well as of their declared or real values ; which is a great improvement. 
Hut, on all occasions in which it is practicable, the rates of duty as well as the quan- 
tities should be given ; for it is needless to say, that without being aware of the former, 
no sound conclusion can be drawn as to the consumption of any article. 

CUTLERY, a term used to designate all manner of sharp and cutting instruments 
made of iron or steel, as knives, forks, scissors, razors, shears, scythes, Ac. Sheffield is 
the principal scat of the cutlery manufacture ; but the knives and other articles made 
in London are said to be of superior quality. 

The act 59 Geo. 3. c. 7. slvei the manufacturers of cutlery made of wrought steel, the privilege of mark- 
ing or stamping them with the figure of a hammer j and prohibits the manufacturers of any articles of 
cntlery, edge tools, or hardware, cast or formed in a mould , or manufactured otherwise than by meant of 
a hammer, from marking or impressing upon them the figure of a hammer, or any symbol or device re- 
sembling it, on pain of forfeiting all such articles, and bl. for every dozen. A penalty of 10J. per dozen, 
exclusive of forfeiture, is also imposed upon every person having articles of cutlery in his possession for 
the purpose of sale, marked with the words I^onaon, or London made , unless the articles so marked have 
been really manufactured within the city of London, or a distance of 20 miles from it. 

CYPRESS, a forest tree of which there are many varieties, the species denominated 
the evergreen cypress ( Cuptessus sempervirens) and the white cedar ( Cupressus TAyoides) 
being the most celebrated. 

The cypress is indigenous to the southern parts of Europe, to several parts of Asia, 
and to America. It grows to a great size, and is a most valuable species of timber. 
is never attacked by worms ; and exceeds all other trees, even the cedar, in durability. 
Hence the Athenians, whefi desirous to preserve the remains of their heroes and other 
great men, had them enclosed in cypress coffins ; and lienee, also, the external covering 
of the Egyptain mummies is made of the same enduring material. The cypress is said 
to live to a great age ; and this circumstance, combined with its thick dark green foliage, 
has made it he regarded as the emblem of death and the grave. 
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DAMAGE!) GOODS. — DANTZIC. 


In Ins Qeography and History of the Western States of America , Mr. Timothy Flint 
has given the following account of the cypress trees found in the southern parts of the 
valley of the Mississippi : — “ 'Hi esc noble trees rear their straight columns from a large 
cone-shaped buttress, whose circumference At the ground is perhaps 3 times that of 
the regular shaft of the tree. This cone rises from 6* to 10 feet, with a regular and sharp 
taper, and from the apex of the cone towers the perpendicular column, with little taper 
after it has left the cone, from 60 to 80 feet clear shaft. Very near the top it -begins to 
throw out multitudes of horizontal branches which interlace with those of the adjoining 
trees, and. when bare of leaves have an air of dcsplation and death, more easily felt 
than described. In the season of vegetation the leaves are short, fine, and of a verdure 
so deep as almost to seem brown, giving an indescribable air of funereal solemnity to this 
singular tree. A cypress forest, when viewed from the adjacent hills with its numberless 
interlaced arms covered with this dark brown foliage, has the aspect of a scalfblding of 
verdure in the air. It grows, too, in deep and sickly swamps the haunts of fever, mos- 
quitoes moccassin snakes alligators and all loathsome and ferocious animals, that 
congregate far from the abodes of man, and seem to make common cause with nature 
against him The cypress loves the deepest, most gloomy, inaccessible swamps ; and, 
south of 33°, is generally found covered with sable festoons of long moss hanging, 
like shrouds of mourning wreaths almost to the ground. It seems to flourish best 
when water covers its roots for half the year. Unpromising as are the places ami cir- 
cumstances of its growth, no tree of the country where it is found is so extensively 
useful. It is free from knots is easily wrought, and makes excellent planks shingles 
anti timber of all sorts. It is very durable, anti incomparably the most valuable tree in 
the southern country of this valley.” — ( Vol. i. p. 62.) 


D. 

DAMAGED GOODS, in the language of the customs, arc goods* subject to duties, 
that have received some injury either in the voyage home or in the bonded warehouses. 

It is enacted by the 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. V/ , that if any good* rated to pay duty according to the numlw»r, 
measure, or weight thereof (except those after mentioned), shall receive damage during the voyage, an 
abatement of such duties shall be allowed proportionally to the damage so received ; provided proof l»e 
made to the satisfaction of the commissioners of customs, or of officers acting under their direction, that 
such damage was received after the goods were sh.pped abroad in the ship imj>orting the same, and 
before they were landed in the 17. Kingdom ; ami provided claim to such abatement of duties be made at 
the time of the first examination of such g<*xi» 3 30. 

It is further enacted, that the officers of customs shall examine such good*, and may state the damage 
which, in their opinion, they have so received, and may make a proportionate Abatement of duties ; but 
if the officer* of customs be incompetent to estimate such damage, or if the importer be not *ati»tl«*d with 
the abatement made by them, the collector anil comptroller shall choose 2 indifferent merchants ex- 
perienced in the nature and value of such goods, who shall examine the same, and shall make amt Tmb- 
scribe a declaration, stating in what proportion, according to their judgment, the good* are lessened in 
value by such damage, and the officer* of customs may make an abatement of the duties according to 
the proportion of damage declared by such merchants. — 3 31 • 

Provided always, that no abatement of duties shall be made on account of any damage received by any 
of the sorts of goods herein enumerated ; vi*. cocoa, coffee, oranges, pepper, currants, raisins, figs, 
tobacco, lemons, and wine. — 3 

DA.MA R, a *kind of indurated pitch or turpentine exuding spontaneously from 
various trees indigenous to most of the Indian islands. Different trees produce dif- 
ferent species of resin, which are designated according to their colour and consistence. 
•* One is called Damar-batu in Malay, or Damar-selo in Javanese, which means hard or 
stony rosin ; and another in common use, Datnar- Puteh, or white rosin, which is .softer. 
The trees which produce the clamar yield it in amazing quantity, and generally without 
the necessity of making incisions. Jt exudes through the bark ; and is either found 
adhering to the trunk or branches in large lumps, or in masses on the ground under 
the trees. As these often gTow near the sea-side, or on the banks of rivers, the dairiar 
is frequently floated away, and collected in distant places as drift. It is exported in 
large quantities to Bengal and China ; and is used for all the purposes to which we Apply 
pitch, but principally in paying the bottoms of ships. By a previous arrangement, 
almost any quantity may be procured at Borneo, at the low rate of { dollar per 
picul.” — ( Crawfurd, East. Archip. vol. i. p. 4.55., vol. iii. p. 420.) 

DAMASK (Ger. Danutsten Tafelzeng ; Du. Damashwtrk / Fr. Venite* T)ama* ; It. 
Tela damatchina ; Sp. Tela atUimascatla ; Hus. Kamtschatni'ui salfftki ), a species of tabic 
lifien. — ( See Links. ) 

DANTZIC, one of the principal emporiums of the north of Europe, in West 
Prussia, tat. 54° 2C 1 48" N., ion. 18° 38' K. Population, ilf 1838, 56,257. It is situ- 
ated on the left or western lw»nk of the Vistula, about 4 miles from its embouchure. 
The harbour, Ncufahrwasser, at the mouth of the river, is defended on each side by 
pretty strong forts. The town is traversed by the small river Motlau, which has been 
rendered navigable for vessels drawing 8 or 9 feet water. 
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Roads , Port, Ac. — Tho road or bay of Dantzlc is covered on the west side by a long, narrow, low, 
sandv tongue of land, extending from Reserhofl Point (on which is a light-house), in lat. 54° 50$', Ion. 
H° 23' 1 V\ upwards of 20 miles, in an E. by S. direction, having the small town of Hecla, or Heel, near Its 
termination. A light-house, elevated 123 feet( Eng.) above the level of the sea, has been erected within 
about £ mile of the extremity of this point. The dashes of the light, whifih Is a revolving one, succeed 
each other every A minute. Dantzic lies about S. $ W. from the Heel ; its port being distant about 4 
leagues. There is good anchorage in the roads for ships of any burden ; but they are exposed, except 
immediately under tho Heel, to tho north and north-easterly winds. There are harbour lights at the 
entrance to the port. All ships entering the Vistula must heave to about a mile oflTthe port, and take a 
pilot on board ; and pilots must always be employed in moving ships in the harbour, or in going up and 
down the river. The usual depth of water at the mouth of the river is from 12 to 13 feet (Eng.) ; in the 
harbour, from 13 to 14 feet ; at the confluence of the Motlau with the Vistula, from 9 to 94 feet ; and in 
town, from 8 to 9 feet. Moles have been erected on both sides the entrance to the harbour : that on the 
eastern side, which is most exposed, is constructed of granite, but is not yet completed ; the other is 
partly of stone and partly of timber. 

Trade of Dantzic. — Next to Petersburg, Dantzic is the most important commercial 
city in the north of Europe. It owes its distinction in this respect to its situation ; 
the Vistula, with its important tributaries the Bug, Narew, &c. giving it the com- 
mand of a great internal navigation, and rendering it the entrepot where the surplus 
products of West Prussia, Poland as far as Hungary, and part of Lithuania, are ex- 
changed for those imported from the foreigner. The exports of wheat from Dantzic are 
greater than from any other port in the world, Odessa, perhaps, excepted. There are four 
sorts of wheat distinguished here ; viz. white, high-mixed, mixed , and red, according as 
the white or red predominates. The quality of Dantzic wheat is for the most part 
cxq^lcnt ; for, though small in the berry, and not so heavy as many other sorts, it is 
remarkably thin skinned, and yields the finest Hour. The white Polish wheat exported 
here is Hie best in the Baltic. Rye is also very superior, being both clean and heavy ; 
the exports are very large. The exports of barley and oats are comparatively in- 
considerable, and the qualities but indifferent. Very fine white peas are exported. 
Next to grain, timber is the most important article of export from Dantzic ; hut 
latterly the supply has l»eon diminishing, and the quality is said not to be so good as 
formerly. — (Aleck.) The principal supply of Hr timber, masts, &c. is brought by the 
River Narew, which, with its branches, rises in Old Prussia and Lithuania, and falls 
into the Bug near the confluence of the latter with the Vistula. Oak plank, staves, 
&c. are brought down from the higher parts of the Vistula, and the tributary streams 
of Dunajetz, Wieprez, &c. Weed ashes, pearlashes, bones, zinc, wool, spruce beer, 
feathers, &c. are also exported. 

Imports. — These consist principally of herrings, sugar, coffee, wine, cotton and cotton 
yarns; iron and steel, spices, furs, woollens, hardware, silks, indigo, dyewoods, &c. f 
but their value is inconsiderable, as compared with that of the exports. 


Account of the Product* exported from Dantzic by Sea in 1842. specifying the Quantities shipped for 
different Countries, with their Prices and aggregate Value. 
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57 
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Salt provisions - — 
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Do. la ih wood. - fathom.. 
Do. treenail. dock, (JO p*. 
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Account of the Articles imported into Pantile by Sen in IMS, specifying the Quantities brought from 
different Countries, with their Prices and aggregate Value. 
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Duties on Pilotage ami Police Passports at DanUic. 


Duties. 

Prusaian 
and privi- 
leged Fo- 
reign Flags. 

Foreign 
Flags not 
privileged- 

! 

Duties. 

Prussian 
and privi- 
leged Fo- 
reign Flags. 

Foreign 
Fl.igs not 
privileged. 

Pilotage Duties. 

Vessel drawing 6 feet water and under 
Dot# 7 fret water - 

Ditto 8 ditto 

Ditto 9 ditto - - j 

Ditto 10 ditto 

j th. sil. pf. 

1 15 O 

* 13 O 

3 OO 

3 15 0 

4 0 0' 

th.uL pf. 

* O O 

3 0 0 

3 13 0 

4 O 0 

5 0 0 

Pol»tre Passport Taut. 

' Vessel of *5 lasts, 50 tons and under 
! Ditto 50 — DO tons - 
Ditto 1ft) — *•*) _ - 
Ditto 200 — 400 — - 
Ditto, abov* 400 lasts 

th.til.pf. 

I 10 0 

1 17 6 

1 23 O 

* 7 6 

I 3 5 0 

th. sil. pf. 

1 *3 O 

2 0 0 

* 5 0 

3 3 O 

4 15 O 


rnklnw,' fQildtn, or flortns of 30 rwthrti. The rtsdodar = 
5 Oorim ~ 90 erase ben = 270 tchillmg* =* 1 Jf*'M pfennings. 
TK* florin or guildvr = W. sterling arxl (he riadollar =* 2*. U- 

A new mtna rai, howrm, introduced into all wiU of the 
PruMitn dominions, radarnubl; to the d«am of the JOih of 
September. 19*1, and efthe**d of June, 18*3. 

The Cotagno mark (contrininr 3 j 60S b>«. grains) U the 
weight at p>— nt need in the Prussian mint in weighing the 
precious metals. The fi n ene ss of the coins is not determined, 
M previously, by carats or loths, bat the mark is divided for 
(his purpose into DM gratae. Account* are now kept In the 
public office* in Cholera or dollars (ft.), stiver groechen, and 
pfinaiap : 1 dot. =s 30 sil. gr. ; 1 ail. gr. = 1* pf- . 

The only stiver monies now coined are dollars and i dollar 
pi eces ; gut smaller coma are in circulation, of former coinages. 

The IVusai an silver coin# have 4 of alloy ; and as the mark 
is coined into 14 dollars, each should co»uta W7'6S Eng. 
grain* pare silver, and be worth about 2*. 1 1 pi. sterling j bat 
She —toys do not always strictly coincide with the mint * el na- 
tion. 

The gold coins era Frederick d’ars, double, single, and half 
pieces. The mark of KM grains, having «« grains of fine 
cold, la coined into 33 Trod, d'ors. The Fred, d'or is worth 
from 5 dot. 18 sil. gr. to 5 dot, 22 all. gr. according to the 

WVigAtf* mmd Jfseeaoner, — The twam e r cUl weights are. 


Lbposwj. 


SO Founds = 1 Small stone. 

33 Pounds = 1 I urge atone. 

110 Ihs. = 1 centner ; 3 centners = 1 thlppound (330 Ihs ) j 
10O lb*, of Dantaic =* 103-3 Ihs. avoirdupois = 46 Hi kllog. -- 
94 7 lb*, of Amsterdam = 96 6 lbs. of Hamburg. 

The liquid measures are, for bter, 

5 Quarts = 1 Anker. 

4 Ankrrs = 1 Ahm. 

1| Ahm =a I Hhd. 

2 Hhd*. aa l Both. 

* Roth =t 1 Fuder. 

* Fader = 1 IjuI =t 6204 Eng. wine gallows. 

In win# measure, which Is leas than beer measure, the alun =a 
394fcng. gallons. The pipe =* * ah ms. 

n»e last if com = 3| mailers as 60«rhefTWs as *40 riertrls 
» 960 mourn ; and weighs 4.680 Ihs. Dantric weight In rye. 
The acheffei = -347 of a hectolitres 1-33* Winchester bushel. 
Hence the last of 60 schefTM* =11 quarters 3 bushels ; tlie last 
of 364 tchetIHs s= 10 quartan 7 bushels. 

as 1 ?? I lan tiicfoot =t 1 1 3 Kng. inch**, or lOtaDantaic fret a 
94-16 Kng. foot. The rll is t feet Dantaio measure. The 
Rhineland or Prussian foot as 313* French metre*, or 12-356 
Kng. inches : hence 100 Prussian =* 102 * English feet. The 
Prussian or Berlin HI has *34 Prussian Inches at *6-236 Eng. 
ditto, 100 Berlin alia ^ 7 *93 Kng. yards { and 137-1 ft 
Berlin Hi* “ 100 Eng. yards. 144 Prussian miles are suual 
to 13 geographical mile*. 1 

Ouk planks, denis, and pipe staves are sold by the shock of 
60 : y > # ! A . c - mrm *°4d by the Ust af 36* sebeffrts. 

— (»tl/y» CeesMH ; Ai/hidmitr, Jfomw/ t fnioortol.) 

Com Trade of Danfxtc .— The reader will find, under the head Corn Law* akd Corn Tiadk (p. 420, 
Ac.), a pretty frill account of the BolUh com trade. But the importance of the aubject will excuse our 
giving a few additional detail*. Grain is almost wholly brought to Dantzlc by water, in flat, bottom oil 
BoaU suited to the navigation of the Vistula, Bug, Ac. Mr, Consul Gibson estimated the expense of the 
conveyance of wheat and rye hither, including the duty at Thom and the charges of turning on the river, 
till put into the granary, as follows : — 

Psv Imp. qr- 

From WlacUweck and Ha neighbourhood, about 1 * * *’ 

140 mil— - - - I 148-85 

From Orand— its , a distance of about 70 mil— ,1 

ben not turned an the 40 10 - 0 9 

but they are higher when there Is any unuaual demand for 


Frew* the upper pr o v ince s < 

or from 700 to .300 mile* 


pr o v ince * on the Bug, a distance 


Per Imp. qr. 

4. 4. 4. 4. 

9 * to 7 10 


Frnm the pr o v in e — of Cracow, Hendon tr, and 
I-ubtin, 350 to 330 mile* - - 

From WansaW and its neighbourhood, about 240 


S.B. — These are the ordinary charges 
exportation. 

The Bui 


. The Bug has many windings, and its navigation, which Is tedious and uncertain, can only be attempted 
In the spring, when the water la high. It Is the same, though in a less degree, with some of the rivers 
that fall into the Vistula before it reaches Warsaw ; and towards Cracow the Vistula Itself Is frequently 
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unnavigablc, especially tn dry seasons, except in spring, and after the midsummer rains, when the snow 
melts on the Carpathian mountains. The navigation of the Polish rivers in some seasons is more than 
usually had. The corn from the upper provinces does not reach Dantsic till from 2 to 4 months later 
than usual, and is burdened with a very heavy additional expense. In fact, the supplies of grain at 
Dantsic depend quite as much on the aoundanc^ff water in the rivers, or on their easy navigation in 
summer, as on the goodness of the harvests. ^ 

" There are,” says Mr. Jacob, ” two modes of conveying wheat to Dantsic by the Vistula. That which 
grows near the lower parts of the river, comprehending Polish Russia, and part of the province of Plock, 
and of Masovia, in the kingdom of Poland, which is generally of an inferior quality, is conveyed in 
covered boats, with shifting boards that protect the cargo from the rain, but not from pilfering. These 
vessels arc long, and draw about IS inches water, and bring about ISO quarters of wheat. They are not, 
however, so well calculated for the upper parts of the river. From Cracow, where the Vistula first be- 
comes navigable, to below the junction or the Bug with that stream, the wheat Is mostly conveyed to 
Dantsic in open flats. These are constructed on the banks, in seasons of leisure, on spots far from the 
ordinary reach of the w ater, but which, when the rains of autumn, or the melted snow of the Carpathian 
mountains in the spring, fill and overflow the river, are easily floated. 

” Barges oC this description are about 75 feet long, and 20 broad, with a depth of 2$ feet. They are 
made of flr, rudely put together, fastened with wooden treenails, the corners dovetailed and secured with 
slight iron clamps, — the only iron employed in their construction. 

” A large tree, the length of the vessel, runs along the bottom, to which the timbers are secured. This 
roughly cut keelson rises 9 or 10 inches from the floor, and hurdles are laid on it, which extend to the 
sides. They are covered with mats made of rye-straw, and serve the purpose of dunnage ; leaving below 
a space in which the water that leaks through the sides and bottom is received. The bulk is kept from 
the sides And ends of the barge by a similar plan. The water which these ill -constructed and imperfectly 
caulked vessels receive, is dipped out at the end and sides of the bulk of wheat. 

" Vessels of this description draw from 10 to 12 inches water, and yet they frequently get aground in 
descending the river. The cargoes usually consist of from 180 to 200 quarters of wheat. 

“ The wheat is thrown on the mats, piled as high as the gunwale, and left uncovered, exposed to all 
the inclemencies of the weather, and to the pilfering of the crew. During the passage, the barge is car- 
rieibalong by the force of the stream, oars being merely used at the head and stern, to steer clear of the 
sand banks, which are numerous and shifting, and to direct the vessel in passing under the several 
bridges. These vessels are conducted by 6 or 7 men. A small boat precedes, with a man in it, who is 
employed sounding, in order to avoid the shifting shoals. This mode of navigating is necessarily very 
slow ; and during the progress of it, which lasts several weeks, and even months, the rain, if any fall, 
soon causes the wheat to grow, and the vessel assumes the appearance of a floating meadow. The 
shooting of the fibres soon forms a thick mat, and prevents the ram from penetrating more than an inch 
or two. The main bulk is protected by this kind of covering, and, when that is thrown aside, is found 
in tolerable condition. 

** The vessels are broken up at Dantzic, and usually sell for about § of their original cost. The men 
who conduct them return on foot. 

“ When the cargo arrives at Dantzic or F.lbing, all but the grown surface is thrown on the land, spread 
abroad, exposed to the sun, and frequently turned over, till any slight moisture It may hare imbibed is 
dried. If a shower of rain falls, as well as during the night, the heaps of wheat on the shore are thrown 
together in the form of a steep rpof of a house, that the rain may run off, and are covered with a linen 
cloth. It is thus frequently a long time after the wheat has reached Dantzic, before Jl is fit to be placed 
in the warehouses. 

“ The warehouses (spc/rAcrs) are very well adapted for storing corn. They consist generally of 7 
Stories, 3 of which are in the roof. The floors arc about 9 feet asunder. Each of them is divided by per- 
pendicular partitions, the whole length, about 4 feet high, by which different parcels are kept distinct 
from each other. Thus the floors have 2 divisions, each of them capable of storing from 150 to 200 quar- 
ters of w heat, and leaving sufficient space for turning and screening it. There are abundance of windows 
on each floor, which are always thrown open in dry weather to ventilate the corn. It is usually turned 
over 3 times a week. The men who perform the operation throw it with their shovels as high as they 
can, and thus the grains are separated from each other, and exposed to the drying influence of the air. 

** The whole of the corn warehouses now left {for many were burnt during the siege of 1814) are 
capable of storing 500,000 quarters of wheat, supposing the quarter* to be large enough to fill each of the 
2 divisions of the floors with a separate' heap ; but as of late years It has come down from Poland in 
smaller parcels than formerly, and of more various qualities, which must of necessity be kept distinct, 
the present stock of about 280,000 quarters Is found to occupy nearly the whole of those warehouses which 
are in repair, or are advantageously situated for loading the ships. ‘ Ships are loaded by gangs of porters, 
with great despatch, who will complete a cargo of 500 quarters In about 3 or 4 hours.” — ( First Report. ) 

Mr. Meek gives, in hi* excellent He port on the Prices of Corn and other Articles in the N. of Europe, 
the following details with respect to Dantzic : — 

” heat of moderate quality In ordinary seasons cannot be brought from Poland and delivered at 
Dantsic at less than 35s. per quarter, and that only when no excitement exists in the foreign markets. 
Some time since a very large accumulation of grain had in the course of several years taken place In the 
granaries at Dantzic; but the great export which has occurred during the last 3 or 4 years has so reduced 
the magazines, that the stock at the close of the present season (1841) was not expected to exceed from 
80,000 to 100,000 quarters. The demand has been so great during the last 2 or 3 years, that every effbrt 
has been made to collect in Poland all the supplies that were available, and to bring them to Dantsic for 
exportation. If the corn trade in England was so modified as to be constantly open at a moderate duty, 
it is not likely, under such circumstances, that shipments of wheat from Dantsic would materially exceed 
that of the last 2 or 3 years. Not more lliAti 5,000 quarters are consumed annually in Dantsic, by a 
population of 60,000 persons, the people generally preferring and living upon rye bread. Of the corn 
exported from Dantsic, one-third comes from that part of Poland which belongs to Prussia, and the re- 
maining two-thirds from the Russian territory. Apprehensions were expressed here, as in other places, 
of the competition of Odessa and America, in the event of any material reduction of the duty on corn in - 
England. The party making the observation, who is a leading corn merchant in Dantsic, said he had 
at that moment a cargo of Odessa com in London which stood him in 49s. per quarter, and that he could 
purchase there Odessa wheat of similar quality at 48s. per quarter. The same apprehensions were ex. 
psessed by others as to Odessa, exports from which place having already been largely made to Italy and 
qther parts of the Mediterranean ; and recently, it was added, several cargoes had been shipped to 
England. On pressing one of the most intelligent merchants in Dantsic to state what price was paid to 
the landed proprietor or farmer in Poland for a quarter of wheat on the estat#where it was grown, or at 
the nearest market to that estate, he replied, that it was generally bought by the Jews upon the estates 
from the landowners or their agents, and afterwards sold by the former to the merchants at Dantzic, 
deliverable at Dantzic ; that in some instances the princes and great landowners sent their own com- 
missioners to Dantzic to effbet gplcs to the merchants ; that a Russian prince, who had 10,000 serfs, had 
acted upon the principle very recently : that under such circumstances it would uot be right to take less 
than 35s. per quarter, as the price at which wheat, when there was a fair average crop, could be delivered 
at Dantsic, from which, deducting 12s. per quarter for the expense of bringing U from the place of 

g rowth to Dantsic, including waste, which is generally very considerable, cost of the boats, which are 
roken up and sold for a trifle compared w ith their original cost (amounting, perhaps, to 400 or 500 
thalers, whereas they are only sold (or about 40), the expense of the peasants and other persons navi- 
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gating them for a voyage, sometimes of 3 or 4 months, and returning back to Poland on foot, there would 
be left -33s, per quarter, as the price paid to the proprietor at the place of growth ; out of which ho had to 
bear the expense of cultivation, to nay the interest and redeem the capital of any mortgage which might 
exist, the residue being what would remain for rent and interest or capital embarked In the soil. He 
added, that this was generally considered as an averaw estimate of the expenses j but that they would 
▼ary a little, dependent upon the distance, either greW&r or less, from which the corn was brought. A 
considerable quantity of bones are exported from Dantxic to Great Britain, many of which are collected 
and sent down from Cracow. Complaint was made to the Consul by the merchant chiefly employed in 
this trade, that a heavy transit duty of 2s. per cwt. had recently been levied for the nominal purpose of 
repaving: the turnpike road, that it was a heavy tax in proportion to the value, and that a representation 
from England waa alone necessary to obtain Its repeal. 

“ Of the timber and staves shipped at Dantxic, nearly the whole comes from Russian Poland. Prussian 
timber is becoming scarce; and even that from the Russian territory, that is of good quality, is much 
reduced, and has of late not been so good as formerly. This is owing, principally, to most of the good 
timber that could be conveniently got afloat having been felled. There Is, it is said, but litllc of good 
quality now to be had without going much farther back from the shipping places, which the discourage- 
ment given by the present timber duties prevents. It will hence be obvious, that whenever any alteration 
takes place either in the corn trade or timber duties, Russia will be much more benefited than Prussia, 
so far as relates to the export of corn and timber from Dantxic.** 


Trttdr, Brmrte. — Kir timber U usually brought down 
in it' natural aair, and is qutred into lofp, or uwn into )ilink<, 
in winter. » hoi the latwurm cannot bo otherwise employed. 
The •Oin ihip|ied here Are carefully assorted, and are reckoned 
tuprfx* to i/ America. 

Tbr expenses of the water conveyance of squared timber, in - 
eluding duty at Thom, are — Per pine. 

«. d. ». d. 

From the Hug - from about 6 «» to 5 ‘J 

VVieprei (above Warsaw) • -J fi • i 4 

Vistula | above do. ) - 3 0 - * 4 

Being higher when the demand U unusually great, or when 
hands are scarce. 

At Dantrtc. a* well as at Petersburg x «rhu h wi, Riga, and 
several other llaltc jxvns, sworn inspector* i^nicA/n i are aji- 
|K>irited by authority to examine certain articles intended for 
es jH'rtaii- n, »n,l to i Liaib them according to their qualities. 
Staves and timber cf.iil crli, with the exception of pine wood, 
L» subjected to the trxk. Prime quality i* branded tirvk* or 
Osri . second quality , firu. 4 . anil the third or lowest qualitv, 
/friicAi Britt k . All unmerchantable articles are rejected by 
the bracken, ami are not allowed to be rtj-onnl. 

The gauge to^ crown pifw stares, which the bracker has 
always in hi* hand, is I) incites howl, If th-ck. and hi inches 
in length, which they must le at Inut ; but they are ex jwreted 
to le larger in every rnject. 

Pipe staves are from b 4 to GS Inches long; 6, 5, tnj l ) at 
least, broad ; and from 1* to 5 Inc he* thick. 

Brandy staves are at least 6 4 to S’i inches long, as thick «ml 
broad as pipe stave*. 

flngshead staves are 4 £ to 45 inches long, is thick an. I broad 
as pipe staves, afl Engti-h measure. 

The quality is ascertained by marks, to distinguish each tor t, 

as follow* : 

Crown pipe staves, stamped at the end, K. 

— brack, in the middle, 1. 

— bricks brack, II. 

Hogshead * row n, nt the end, I * K. 

— brack, in the tm JdJe, 1. 

— bracks brack, 1 1. 

Brandy hogshead crown, at the end, II K. 

— brack, in the middle. 'SL. 

— brae k « br«* k, 

Oak plank* are assorted in the same manner- f rosrn plank 
is mark, si in the middle, t'. Bra* k , in the end and middle, !$. 
lira, k* brack, B B- 

T-i clUttnguiah 14 from I, and 2\ from 3 inches, tfie 1^ are 
marked w ith I, and ‘d sd . 

At the end. In mugn a/oke* with coloured paint, 1 Track Is 
yellow I ; brack* brack, w hite I I ; crown, red I 11. 

A*kr* arc subjected to the brack. Tfecalrinwl are opened 
and ttie trust taken 'iff ; others are not examined unless tlwr* 
l>e any suspicion of their audits, or the of the hugvhe.vd 

be supposed to be too thick. Ever* cask of pi ashes is opened. 
Skipping f'knrgta and l>uti*a. 

Charge* upon the Shipment of lOOH Ouarterx of Com at 
Dane Be in English Money. 

Jt *. d. 

Met age in granary - - 5 0 0 

Delivery I 4 fi 

Porterage down - - * - • - * - 90 0 

Meter*' fee - - - - - - - X O O 

Town dwea - - - - * - - - .V 1 .5 O 

fighter age - - - - - - - -JO Of) 

Expense* to the road* 2 1 0 o 

f.W 9 G 

Exclusive of commission, 2 per cent. 

The above are the charge* If bought and shipped from ihe 
granary ; be* rf bought and warehoused previously to slopping, 
the following additional charge* are incurred : _ 

Met age from craft. 

Porterage up, meters' firs, and town dues, arc the same. 
Additional. 

f .ran ary rent - - -V. | 

bsioiiim - • .ft > per laat of I0J quarters per month. 

Turning - - - 7 J J 

hcreming - 

Exclusive of insurance against fire. 

Ckorgrt on tkt Shipment of — • 

N.tgr. 

Pearfashcx about O IO per shlppouod of XVI Uw. 

H'tel vlirs — O fi — barret do. 

Fir timber — It IO — load. 

On Deck deals’! A- a pt. 

Short (b us V ale.ut O XT) per load. 

Iksil end* J 

(athsisd — If) — fstlidm . 

Olsplsoarda —20 — shock of GO piece* 

-HO-lc-4 


Staves — 13 lrt — ml lie nine. 

Black or spruce beer O 7 ) — lax of 1 1 kegs. 
Feather* — 2 0— 100 lb*. 


#V.«. — The Prussian pound I* about 3J per cent, heavier 
than the English |huih 1. The expense* of sending goods slow n 
are taken at about an average rate; but if the whole or the 
greater part of the cargo wrrv loaded in the Fan water or roads, 
the expense* would tw somewhat more. 

i*ort t htirgti. — The charges on a ship of 200 lasts, or about 
300 ton* buiden, are — 

H. a. tr. pf. 

Harbour money - - - - tw *3 t* 

Ditto in gold 101 in Frol, d’ors, reckoned at * 

5 r . in which this must be paid) - - 14 fi H 

River m.mey - - - - -OOO 

i ouuniTTv isl contribution - - . 3 111 O 

Kx petit turn expenses - - . |3 III O 

Captain's allow- ante for expenses . >n shore - 16 20 O 

Tracking the ship into the harbour (Fair- 

watet) - - - -200 

llillct money, »Vc. - - - . Ill VI o 

Pilot to the ballast w Ivarf - - -400 

Ditto moving the ship In Falrwater - - 2 15 o 

Police pa.ss|»ort - - - - -550 

I'lvanng the icsel m and out - - - 1G 20 O 

Making 2V- ft- fi,/. sterling, at Use exchange 
of *i r. 2S s. gr. - . 175 17 4 

The rhargi-s on the ships of all countries having reciprocity tre.x- 
tie* with 1’ruvsia (, w hich is generally the case) are Ihe same, 
only Ihnl/it captain* receive no allowance f r shore r«|sviss. 
j River or stream money is fails paltl by rweli that bring good* 

! to town, or load in ilie Motl-iu (atx'ive the blockhouse); if a 
| ship remain in the Fairwater or Vistula, the river money 
: ts tested on the craft carrying the goods, and fall* on the 
i latter. 

Dantxic l« a favourable place for ihtiw careening and rc- 
I pairing, and for oirtxjning supplies of all sorts of sea store* al 
; a ir vomahle rate. 

‘Here le-lunged to the |*ort in 1H42. 40 *hi|M, measuring 
1 1 ,H.vHa*t.s. 1’ hey are employed in foreign trade. The port 
has no fishery , anil no roasting trade worth mvnlliminf . The 
wages of DantxK seamen vary from 3<)i. to 32s. jer man per 

month 

i uat.rfn - Aowse Rr^ulntiona. — The shipmaster must, within 
VI hours after arrival in port, make a sU-»laratlon of the 
cargo on losnl, arol of the *h>p'» provisions, and he irsWtors * 
severe piultr if the declaration do not prove correct. 
Th.- ship's hatches (if goods are on board) are scales) <ni 
arrival, and nn ultiitioiisl deviant* ion is accepted la-fore 
they are umealnl ; lul nn fa/rr declaration, supplement at y , 
or explanatory of the first, and no submitting trie good* to 
in vt-MigatMrn by the ofHtrrs, is receired or allowed. If (lie 
shipmaster l«e unable to imkr a complete declaration on ar- 
nv »|, a Custom-house officer is put on losnl, who remain* 
until the ship I* unloaded, at an n|*nsc to her of slxnit Vr. 
I«er day and night. Tire cargo can only be discharged In pre- 
sence of a customs officer. 

Th* shipmaster, and not the rmim of the good*, ts made 
responsible, if the o > nitnta fit the packages do not rarre»|xmd 
with hi* declaration ; and he is only exonerated from this by 
solemnly averring, on making the declaration, (hat the con- 
tent* arc unknown to him. An evident mistake or oversight 
is treated as rigorously as an Intentional fraud. 

J f tn commencing to loud, the shipmaster receive* a blank 
loading list. In which he must daily note the articles he take* 
i on Inwril, or he is liable to fine; but ltd* regulation 4s not very 
rigidly enforced. On clearing out, this 11*4 is compared with 
! the goods entered by the vessel, when the sea passport is 
: given. 

} Ballast ran he discharged only at stated places, tai pain if 
! the shipmaster being fined. 

I It is material, however, to olwerve, that the whole Cuilmn- 
house business of the shipmaster Is conducted by I'ugotn* 
house broker*, so that he Is never at a lows, tieing informed by 
the one he selects what he ha* to do. Alterations are fre- 
quently made tn the Custom -house regulation*. 

The shipmaster receives, rm arrival, from the pilot commo- 
dore, a copy of the harbour regulations, >n hi* own language, 
with instructions how to ar t as in ballast. 

IFVj rrhtnaa* np • -■ Hui h goods a* pay a higher duty than 4 * 
dollar per centner (about Is. 3 Jd. for about 113 lbs. English) 
mar be placed in the king's storm (nowhere rise), and re- 
main there for 2 year* without payment of duty. No allow- 
ance Is made for w adta or damage in these More*. Other 
goods, not capable of tiring changed, may be placed in private 
stove*, under the king's lock ; hut not elsewhere, without |»er- 
mlssion. No rent I* charged for good* in the king's tunes, 
flaring the first 3 month* ; afterwards about 14 ^* monthly 
rent is charged tor the End* and nlsout 3d. monthly for the 
second year, per centner of about 113 lb*. English. 
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In private w nrvhmi*ca, the monthly rent for 10 quarter* o4 
wheat or other grain U from about 3 ftl. to id., or mote, ac- 
cording a* warehoute room I* attendant or otherwise. Other 
good* do not mualty par by the plwv, but part of a store It 
hired for tliem t ana the rent generally come* somewhat 
higher in proportion. 

The cost of rent and turning grain Is from Is. td. to Is. Gd. 
monthly, fur 10 quartern, according to the »i a*on of the year 
and other el r.u instances; but more when granary room is 
scarce, and wages high. 

Bunking EtttMitkmcnt*. — There is none such here, except- 
ing a branch of the Royal or Government Hank of JterUn. 
This was founded partly In the view of receiving deposits of 
moiicv under litigation in the courts at Che province; monies 
the property of minors and charitable institutions, the former 
until dispnsatile or placed on good security j and monies 
lielonging to individuals not merchants, and at times, also, 
those of the latter. Interest is pAld on such dcjxwiu as fol- 
lows : viz. — 

3 per cent, on sums belonging to minors. 

5*1 do. do. charitable institutions, 

churches, and sums deposited by the courts of justice, and 

2 do. all other deposits. 

The principal is demand able at pleasure, unless otherwise i 
stipulated. The Ixtnk makes advances on grain and some | 
other kinds of goods at 5 jkt cent. intcrot; discounts hills 
with 3 signatures, not having more than ‘1 months to run, at 
ft per cent , and sometimes, when money is plenty, at a lower 
rate. It also makes advances at 4 |K*r cent, on ileiMsit* of 
Fred. d’orx and certain foreign mnniis ; and it occasionally buys 
hilU for account of\ and sells bills on, the H« rlln bank. 1 1 doe* 
not issue notes. The amount <»f its capital is not H*«l but 
government guarantees its transactions. 1 1 is relieved from 
the jwtyment of {Mintage on money, and it is not required to 
Use tlie stamps fixed by law, on ‘.ills for its dejxs.it trans- 
actions, but only those of Id s. gr. (,-d.out llAd.); while indi- 
viduals must use stamps for such hilts of 5 s. gr- for every 
400 r., fif not longer «ta»e than 3 months, and for every W r. 
of longer date. 

On negotiable I, ills, however, the bantc must use the stamps 
liud by law, sav of /> s. gr. (alxiut for sums td V) dol. to 

^CMidol., anil at the same rate for every additional sutn t>etween i 
1(KI dol. and 4<*i dol. 

lidls from and <>n foreign places, negotiated at Dant/ic, are 
not suhjfN-t to the stamp duty. 

Tlte ati'airs of the bank are nni made public. Iieing a go- 
vernment I'om eni, there are no dividends. It is not suppsel 
to Ik* very profitable, at least in the present circumscribed 
state of trade, although enjoying the advantages of ex. mption 
from j tost age of monies, and jiavlng levs stamp iluty. It i» 
true, however, that (he direct advantage of the lower stamp 
duty Is enjo.eil by ihe ixirrower. 

Or«/t’f, 'itrok rrugr, Ac. — \'ery few giKxls are cotistgned from 
abroad for sale, for such conrigtiim-tilx ran Iv turn t<> g«xxl 
account. Imjxirta are seldom sold for cash, hut generally a 
]. /.and 3 months' credit, or longer. The discount allowcxl 
for < ash payment*, when sohl on time, is usually 6 jmt c«nt., 
but it varies according as money is plentiful or othiTsbr. 

Any person, Ix-ing a burgher of the town (which anyone 
of g<xxl character may las mne), may trait -act htidr.c*s as a 
rommUsini merchant or f.u-lor ; but brokers must l»e t hox-n 
by the eider* of the Corporation of Merchants, approved by 
the regency of the province, and sworn in by the magistracy 
of the town. 

The usual rate* of commission are — 

3 per cent, on wood articles > ,^i 

2 do. other good* j **!>«««*. 

V do. good* imjMirteil, 

with from I to 2 jkt cent, on do. for del credere, or gua- 
rantee nf debt*. 

The coin factor receives r. I '7 (about 1*. ?*<#- *teriir.g) |«er 
last (of frlschrffbl*) of all grain, from the buyer, and 1 ]>er cent, 
from the seller- 

The rates of brokerage are — 

1*4 s. gr. (nearly lx. ».\d) per mV, 

7* — ( — S-7d.| jkt 1 twaf- 
3j — ( 4*3<l.) jmt too r. 

1 j>eT nrille for bill* <»n lletlin, Warsaw, anti Pari*. 

4 per cent, on monies placed at interest, fora jx-riod not lew 

than f» months, from the Ixirrower, and 

1 per mi lie from live lender. 

1 |>er mille usually for short discounts, from both parties. 

1 jier cent, on the actual or the computed amount of trans- 
actions In public funds, from Inith parties. 

^ per cent, usually (sometime* more or let.*) for merchandise. 

On grain for exportation, the brokerage Is rec- ntly fixed at 
1 |>er cent., to tie paid by the seller, the buyer refunding to him 

3 s. gr. tier last of oft 4 scnellel*. 

Hurglier*, living merchants, mnv act as brokers, without 
direct authoritv, in the jiurchnse from, and sale of goods to, 
Poles, receiving 1 per cent, on goods Ixiught, and I to if 
per cent, on goods sold, according to eircu instance*. j 

Itankruptrir* are not of frequent occurrence here. Their j 
nio*t prevalent sources at jirrnent are xjieculations in grain. | 
Hanknipts cannot obtain a discharge except by |>iivate com- 
position, without which they always remain icspomlble to each 1 


individual creditor, who can att^gh them at any time, if he 
can show that they possess property, although their all airs have 
been settled by judicial authority. This, and the tediousnew 
of settlements in court, make both debtor and creditor desirous 
of settling by composition j and hence few insolvents are made 
bankrupt by their affairs being brought into court. It is to be 
observed, that creditors, having claims by bills in force, must 
by law l>e paid to the full, before those with only book claims 
receive any thing; but to avoid the tardiness of the court, bill 
creditors here generally agree to let book creditors receive half 
as much in composition a* they themselves get. It is, however, 
difficult to arrange a composition, as each creditor can make 
his own terms ; and those who hold out, generally get more, at 
least privately, than the ostensible rate of composition offered 
by the debtor. 

If a jnivate composition cannot be effected, and the insol- 
vent is regularly made bankrupt, by his affairs being put into 
court, Ihe law prescribes that, if a small portion of the cre- 
ditor* will not accept the dividend with which the greater 
jxrriion are satisfied, the latter can require the former to con- 
sent, or become responsible for the estate producing as much 
fmallv; but so many objections may l»e made, that this com- 
pulsive measure is very seldom resorted to. A private compo- 
sition Is, however, generally nriferred by all parties, more 
particularly by the debtor, as being the only meant by which 
lie can become entirely free, and get a general discharge. 

Honest bankrupts, whose attain are brought into court, 
may be freed from personal arrest by faithfully delivering up 
all their jirnjterty. Dishonest ones, uik«ii conviction, are 
punished by being sent to the House of Correction ; but they 
often escajK; punishment, from the too great laxity in enforcing 
tlx- laws in criminal matter*. 

Tbe creditor* of a bankrupt estate brought into court, rank 
under N differ cut cl asm-*, each prior class enjoying a prece- 
dency of claim <>v»-r those following, to the full amount. The 
two most considerable dawn, in genera), are the 6th and 7th, 
the former being dial of the bill, the latter that of the IxxJk, 
creditors. 

To ret. Sec The duties are in general payable on the gross 

w eight ; a fixed allowance Iieing made, in many cases, ac- 
cording to the packages; in others, there is no allowance. 
The tariff sjiecifie* the particular regulations on this jioint. 
Tbe tare on gixwis in single sacks is 4 ll»*. |>er centner (about 

I |3 lbs. English), it being left to the opuon of tbe recvjter to 
have the nett weight ascertained. 

In trade there are fixed rates of tare only on the following 
good* ; viz. 

Potashes, 6 per cent., when sold by a merchant. 

I>*e wood, ground, h to I 1 jwr bale. 

Currants 14 percent. - - in whole hutts. 

16 _ - half do. 

1 S — - - j and 4th do. 

Fig* ami raisins 1 0 — - - cask*. 

Olive oil If. — - - whole and half butts. 

IS to 20 — - - J and 4th. 

16 — pipes. 

Seed oil, lattCTlv the tare i* ascertained. 

Pepper, English, in double bags. 7 H»*. 

— Danish, in l»ag* ami mats, 1 1 ibs. 

Orange and lemon |iet*I, 6 |>er icnt.. or tare ascertained. 

II ice from England or Hamburg, the tare as on the 
tasks, less 2 ll»». per cask on that from England, and m pro- 
j on ion to the weight on that from Hamburg. Danish 
should give It) |wr «-<nt. tare, but the buyers are in general 
not satisfied with this. 

Tallow, It) per cent., or nett tare. 

Tea, Danish bohea, 7b lb*, if in linen and mats. 

— 24 11* In chests above 1 1 '«» lbs. 

— 22 lbs. — of about 80 lbs. 

Most frequently the tarv is ascertained. 

Vitriol, lO |x*r cent. 

Raw- sugar, 12 to 16 jx-r cent, according to the size of the 
chests. 

( andii-il sugar, tare by Invoice, adding in that proportion for the 
difference in the weight usually heavier. 

Syrup In whole casks, 1(1 j*er i-etif. 

— in 4 ditto, and Urrds, 12 percent. 

On the sale of imjx.n*, 1 jwr rent, on the nett weight (called 
good weight) is allowed in favour of the buyer. 

Insuninte. — There are no insurance companies noar pri- 
vate insurer* here; but there are agents of insurance com- 
panies m Hamburg for shij*s, and of those of London and 
other plans for houses and lives. 

(if kw«i.« tMilmurcrt in Dantiir vary from 9d. to lid. 
a day, and those nf carpenters, masons, &c., from 1«. to 
2z. NVagv* in all the large Prussian towns are higher liixn in 
the small town* of the country, fiom the price of flour, bread, 
and butchers* meat being higher in them. This is occasioned 
jiartly bv the latter being subject to oclreix or excise duties on 
entering the great tow ns, from which the country districts ami 
smaller towns are exempted. The king receive* j of these 
duties, and the towns the other 4- This duty is a great ob- 
stacle to the free intercourse of the country. 

IMV have derived th«we details from different source*, hut 
principally from Cimtu/ar Return* ; Meek'* Report ; and in- 
formal ion'supplied by the Prussian Government.) 


DATES (Ger. Datteln ; Fr. Dattes ; It. DatUri ; Sp. Datilcs\ the fruit of the 
palm tree ( Pfovnix dactylifem Fin.). This tree is abundant in Egypt, Barbary, Arabia, 
Forsia, and the adjacent countries, particularly on the confines of the desert, and wher- 
ever there is sufficient moisture. It is a tall majestic tree; and repeated references 
are made to it in the sacred writings (Ecclus. xiv. 14.), and in the Koran. Moham- 
med, in one of his sayings beautifully compares the upright and generous man to the 
paltn tree. “ He stands erect before his Ford ; in his every action he follows the im- 
pulse received from above, and his whole life is devoted to the welfare of his fellow- 
creatures.” But the veneration in which the palm tree is held in the East is to be 
ascribed more to its utility than to its beauty. Dates form the principal part of the 
subsistence of the inhabitants of many parts of Arabia and Barhary, and they are held 
in the highest estimation wherever they are met with. “ They are,” says Burckhardt, 
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“ by tar the most essential article of food for the lower classes of Medina ; their harvest 
is expected with as much anxiety, and attended with as much general rejoicing, as the 
vintage in the south of Europe ; and if the crop fails, which often happens, as those 
trees are seldom known to produce abundantly for 3 or 4 successive years, or is eaten 
up by the locusts, universal gloom overspreads the population, as if a famine were appre- 
hended.'* — ( TYactfs in Arabia* vol. ii. p. 214.) 

There i* an endless variety of dates. Generally, however, they may be described as being somewhat 
In the shape of an acorn, but usually larger, consisting of a thick fleshy substance. Including and freely 
separating from an oblong stone or kernel, having a furrow on the one side. Their taste Is agreeably 
sweet, accompanied with a slight astringency The new fruit Is called by the Arabs rmtcb, When the 
dates are allowed to remain on the tree till they are ouite ripe, and have become soft and of a high red 
colour, ther are formed into a hard solid paste or cake called a<(/owc. This is formed by pressing the 
ripe dates forcibly into large baskets, each containing about 2 cwt. “In this state.*’ says Burckhnrdt, 
** the Bedouins export the adjoue : in the market it is cut out of the basket, and sold by the pound. It 
forms part of the daily food of all classes of people ; in travelling it is dissolved In water, and thus 
affords a sweet and refreshing drink. During the monsoon, the ships from the Persian Gulph bring 
adjoue from Hussorah to Djnkia for sale in small baskets weighing about 10 lbs. each : this kind is pre- 
ferred to every other. Ships bound from Arabia for India take with them a considerable quantity of 
adjoue, which ts readily disposed of amongst the Mohammedans of Hindustan.” — ( Travels in Arabia , 
sol t. p. 37 ) 

Tbe Arabians and Fgyptians use the leaves of the tree in the preparation of bags and baskets ; the 
boughs, the outer and inner bark of the trunk, and the fleshy substance at the root of the leaves, shrra 
they spring from the trunk, hare all their respective uses ; and besides this, the kernels of the fruit, not- 
withstanding their hardness, are used as f.*od for tattle; the> are soaked for two da> s in water, when 
they become scfkened. and are given to camels, cows, and sheep, instead of barley : they are said to be 
much more nutritive than that grain. 1 here are shops at Medina in which nothing else Is sold but date 
kernels ; and the beggars are continually emplojed in all the main streets in picking up those that are 
thrown avar ( Burckkardt . vol ii. p 212 ) 

All the refinements of Arabian cooker) are exhausted in the preparation of dates ; and the Arabs say 
that a good housewife will daily supply her lord, for a month, with a dish of dates differently dressed. 

Palm trees are raised by shoots ; and Dr Shaw mentions that they arrive at their vigour In alxnjt 
30 years, and continue so 70 years afterwards, bearing yearly IS or 20 clusters of dates, each of them 
weighing IS or 20 lbs. : after this period, the) begin to decline. — ( Trar,/* in the Levant, p. 142. 4to ed ) 

The best dates imported into Great Britain are said to come from Tunis, but they are most commonly 
brought from Smyrna and Alexandria They should be chosen large, sottish, not much wrinkled, of a 
reddish yellow colour on the outside, with a whitish membrane betwixt the flesh and the stone. Those 
that are dry and bard are of little value 

DEALS, ox DEAL BOARDS ( Ger. Dielen , Du. Deelen ; Da. Drier ; Sw. Til- 
jor ; Fr. Planches minces ; It. Tamale, Plane; Hus. Dosht ; Fol. Tarcice )* a thin kind 
of fir planks, much used in carpentry : they are formed by sawing the trunk of a tree 
into longitudinal divisions, of greater or levs thickness according to the purposes they are 
intended to serve. They are imported from Dantzic, Petersburg, Narva, and many 
other ports in the Baltic, and from North America ; but those from Christiania, the 
capital of Norway, are the best, and bring the highest price. They are distinguishable 
from those produced in the contiguous provinces of Norway ; their superiority has been 
said to depend principally on their being more perfectly sawed ; but it really depends on 
the greater care with which the sap-wood and other defective portions of the timber are 
cut away, and on the quality of the timber. 

A Russian standard deal is 12 feet long, 11 inches wide, and !$ Inch thick ; 400 feet of If Inch plank 
"make a load. 

A Christiania standard deal is II feet long,*) Inches wide xml 1| inch thick. There is another standard 
of Norway deals at Dram, 10 feet long, 9 inches wide, and 1} inch thick — (See Ciirixtiani %. ) 

DEBENTURE, a term used at the Custom-house to signify the certificate sub- 
scribed by the customs officers, and given to the exporter of goods on which a bounty 
or drawback is allowed, bearing that the exporter has complied with the required 
regulations, and that he is entitled to such bounty or drawback. 

It is enacted by 3 Jk 4 Will. 4. c. 52. \ 96,, that no drawback or bounty shall be allowed upon the export- 
ation of any good*, unless entered In the name of the real owner thereof, or of the person who had actually 
purchased and shipped the same, in his own name and at his own risk, on commission. 

Such owner or commission merchant shall make and subscribe a declaration on the debenture that 
the goods have been actually exported, and are not to be re landed in any part of the V . Kingdom, 
Ac. ; and if such owner or commission merchant shall not have purchased the right to such drawback or 
bounty, be shall declare under his hand in tbe entry, and in his oath upon the debenture, the person who 
ts entitled thereto ; and the name of such person shall bo inserted in the cocket, and In tbe ^ebmtiire, 
and his receipt on the latter shall be the discharge of such drawback or bounty — t 87. 

For these and the other clauses In the act relating to debentures, see Importation asp Exportation. 

All debentures must he on ft* stamps. 

Debenture* or certificates for bounty on the exportation of linens or sailcloth exempted from duty. 

DELFT, ox DELF (Ger. Fa pence, Unaehtet PorzeVan ; Du. Delft parcel pn ; Fr. 
Faience y, a coarse specie* of porcelain originally manufactured at Delft, whence its name. 
It is now rarely used in this country. 

DEMURRAGE, in commercial rutvigation, is an allowance made to the master or 
owners of a ship by the freighter, for detaining her in port longer than the period 
agreed upon for her sailing. It is usually stipulated in charterpartics and bills of 
lading, that a certain number of days called running or working days shall be allowed 
for receiving or discharging the cargo, atid that the freighter may detain the vessel for a 
further specified time, or as long as he pleases on payment of so much per diem for 
such over-time. When the contract of affreightment expressly stipulates that so many 
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days shall be allowed for dischargir.g or receiving the cargo, and so many more for over- . 
time, such limitation is interpreted as an express stipulation on the part of the freighter, 
that the vessel shall in no event be detained longer, and that if detained he will be liable 
for demurrage. This holds even in cases where the delay is not occasioned by any fault 
on the freighter’s part, but is inevitable. If, for example, a ship be detained, owing to 
the Crowded state of the port, for a longer time than is allowed by the contract, demur- 
rage is due ; and it is no defence to an action for demurrage, that it arose from port 
regulations, or even from the unlawful acts of the Custom-house officers. Demurrage 
is not, however, claimable for a delay occasioned by the hostile detention of the ship, or 
the hostile occupation of the intended port ; nor is it claimable for any delay wilfully 
occasioned by the master, or owners, or crew of the vessel. The claim for demurrage 
ceases as soon as the ship is cleared out and ready for sailing, though she should be de- 
tained by adverse winds, or tempestuous weather. — ( Chitty's Commercial L.aw> vol. iii. 
pp. '126' — 431.) 

DENARIUS, a Homan coin, estimated by Dr. Arbuthnotto have been worth 7 jc/. ; 
but its value differed at different periods. 

DENIER, a small French coin, of which there were 12 to a sol. 
r DIAMOND (Ger. Du. Da. anti Fr. Diamant ; Sw. Demant , Diamant ; It. Sp. and 
Port, lliumante ; Hus. Almas ; Pol. llyamant ; Tat. Ailamns ; Hind. Hira ), a precious 
stone which has been known from the remotest ages. Pliny has described it (T/ist. A 'at. 
lib. 37. § 4.); but his account is, in many respects, inaccurate. It is found in different 
parts of India, and in Borneo; it is also found in Brazil, on which, indeed, Europe may 
be said to be at present entirely dependent for supplies of diamonds. Hitherto, however, 
it has not been met with any where except within the tropics. It is the most beautiful 
and most valuable of precious stones. Its most common colours are white and grey of 
various shades. It occurs also red, blue, brown, yellow, and green. The colours are 
commonly pale. It is always crystallised, but sometimes so imperfectly that it might 
pass for amorphous. It is the hardest body in nature. Kxternal lustre from splendid 
to glimmering ; internal always splendid. It is brittle ; its specific gravity is 3*5. When 
rubbed, it becomes positively electric, even before* it lias been cut by the lapidary, which 
is not the case with any other gem. — ( Tfuansttn's Chemistry . ) 

According to Mr. Milburn ( Orient . Com. \ the colour should be perfectly crystalline, 
resembling a drop of clear spring water, in the middle of which you will perceive a strong 
light playing with a great deal of spirit. If the coat be smooth and bright, with a little 
tincture of green in it, it is not the worse, and seldom proves bad ; but if there be a 
mixture of yellow with the green, then beware of it — it is a soft, greasy stone, and will 
prove bad. 

Teats of Diatmmds. Cutting. $c. — To ascertain whether any specimen is a true diamond or not, a 
tine tile may be used ; and it' (he surface of the stone lie the least abraded or scratched by its action. It is 
not a diamond. The difference will also appear upon close examination without this instrument ; the 
rays of light easily pass through other Rems, but in the diamond they are refracted to the surface, which 
occasions its superior brilliancy. If the specimen under examination be very minute, it may be placed 
between *2 half-crowns, er other flat metallic surfaces, and pressed with the thumb and finger : ifa diamond^ 
it will not be injured ; but if otherwise, it will break ami fall to powder. On account of the extreme 
hardness of the diamond, the art of cutting and polishing it was for a long time unknown in Europe. But, 
in 1450, a young man of the name of I.ouis lierghen. a native of Bruges, is said to have constructed a 
polishing wheel for the purpose, which was fed with diamond jniwder instead of corundum % which the 
C.'lilncse nnd Hindoos had been long accustomed to employ. Berghen was led to this discovery by ob- 
serving the action produced by rubbing 2 rough diamonds together. Diamonds are cut into brilliants 
and rose diamonds: the former being, for the most part, made out of the octahedral crystals, and the 
latter from the spheroidal varieties. — (Joyce's Practical Mineralogy Pecs' a Cyclopaedia , «$-c. ) 

“ Commercial I'atue qf Diamonds. — In the great or wholesale trade there is but little fluctuation in 
the price of those diamonds which may be termed stones in general demand. I will begin with brilliants 
from 1 grain to 2J grains each. — Such brilliants, double cut, and what may be termed fine, are worth 
from 71. to Hi, per carat. Needy sellers may take 10 per cent, less for cash ; but this U the general average 
price for a lot of 10, 20, or 60 carats of well-made stones, if the quality^e good. 

“ Brilliants, from 2 grains to 3, may be bought in lots, at from 71. 7s. to 8 4. per carat. It is to be under- 
stood, that diamonds In a lot are never all quite free from faults ; hence there may arise a difference of 
10 per cent, iu the price. Stones of 3 grams, if fine and perfect, are always in demand, at 8 1. or 9/. 
per carat. « * 

“ BrillfBnts, from 3 grains to 4, if very fine and well proportioned, are worth*from Si. to 9/. per carat. 
Those of a carat each, ir very fine and well selected, are worth 9/. or 10/. Three years ago 1 offered 12/. 
each for 8, and could not obtain them. 

“ Brilliants, from 6 grains to f», if pure, are worth from 13/. to 14/. ; If perfectly fine, and of the full 
weight of 6 grains, they are worth from 17/. to 18/. each : 1 have, for such, paid 20 /. 

44 Brilliants, of 2 carats ea£h, are worth from 27/. to 30 1. Stones of this weight, if well proportioned, 
arc considered of a fine size, and w elt calculated for pins, or the centre of clusters ; indeed, well propor- 
tioned diamonds, from G grains to 2 carats each, are always in demand, and are retailed at from 20/, to 
35/. each, according to their degree of perfection, or as the retailer may think fit to charge them. 

For brilliants of 3 carats, if fine and well formed, from 70/. to 80/. may be obtained. Stones of this 
size, and larger, are more liable to capricious fluctuations of price than the smaller ones before named, 
being chiefly required for the centre stones of saleable necklaces. 

( * Brilliants of 4 carats, if fine, are worth from 100/. to 130/. 1 have sold stones, single out, a little qfT 

colour , of this weight, at 80 guineas. 1 possessed one of 17 grains, perfectly white, having a surface as 
large as that of a 7 carat stone ought to be ; it was, consequently, very thin, but being much in request, 
on account of its great spread, or surface, it was sold for 160/. 

“ Brilliants of a carat* are not frequently met with in general trade, and are valuable In price \ aa the 
dealers exact more if they know that such stones are wanted, than they would in the regular course of 
business. Tho price* may be said to vary from 180/. to 200/. 
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4 * Brilliants of G carats, as before stated, are not common ; they are suitable for centre stones of 
expensive necklaces, ami single stone rings ; if perfect ami well shapesl, they sell for 23b/. to '250/. or 
more. 

** For estimating the value of nectiliarly fine diamonds, there is no fixed standard. Itough diamonds, 
selected as fine, and well formed for cutting, may be estimated as follows : — Siiuare tlie weight or the 
stone, multiply the prmluct by ‘2, ami the result will be the value in pounds sterling. Brilliants, if fine, 
may be estimated by suuaring the weight in carats, and multiplying the product by s, which will give the 
amount lit pounds sterling. 

*• As a very large property. both in this kingdom and in other countries of Furone, is vested in dia- 
monds. it may be interesting to be infonnetl, that not only the price of these gems tins for several years 
l>een, upon the whole, gradually rising, but that it is likely to continue on the advance. At the present 
time, indeed, and for the last few years, there has been a Anil sale of diamonds in Kngland, nor did the 
coronation occasion a demand worth notice ; but on the ('ontinent the trade has been steady, and rough 
diamonds have Ihvu constantly rising in price. That this advance will Ik* progressive, may be assumed 
from the fact, that the best diamond ground now known, the Serro do Frio In Braxil, has assuredly passed 
the renit h of its pros|>eritr. I went over the greater part of w hat is yet reserved, and still remains to be 
worked, and I conceive that there would Ik* no difficulty in calculating the length of time in which the 
present number of workmen may reduce it to a state of exhaustion, like that of the far-famed < iolcouda. 
The average annual produce of future >ear» may Ik* estimated by the amount obtained from that |K>rtloit 
whit h has t*een already worked. Brazil tnav be said to furnish Furope with 2 *. 0 <mi or ifii.CMm earats /»cr 
.uiM.'e « of rough diamond* ; which, if reducesl to brilliants, m iv make an intlux into the market of s.ooo 
or '•.* 'bn carats anmiallv " — i, Ma uw's Treatire on I'htunomts. 2<I e»l. pp. b — II. and p.fio.) 

The ru!*- *tat»»l t>v Mr. Maw e. and adopted by the jewellers, for itetiinating the value of diamond*, (mul- 
tiply tin- square of the weight in carats by 2. and the produrt ’> fne value in pounds sterling.) can only 
liol.l in tin* case of tho.se that ai e < <f a small six* 1 , or do not weigh more than 20 eai at ■* . 'I* he » .due of the 

largest diamonds, which are exceedingly rare, i n<>n nisi regi/nts i t its tuiin<*luni futnrts t innitus. Pliny.) 
can. it is clear, deja-nd upon notliing t>ut the competition of the purchasers. The diamond Itcloiiging t<> 
the F, mporor of Brazil is the largest in the world. It is still uncut, and weighs l .ti-sii carats; so lhat. 
according to the jewellers’ rule, it must be worth the enormous sum of 'i,»;u,vo(!/. ! It may. however. In* 
do iht«d. whether his Imp** rial Majesty would have any disinclination to part with it for the «*ltl sum of 
h-4 1.'*#* i. The famous di »m *n.l belonging to the Kuiperor oi Bussia, w hu h the jew ellers tell ij» is w orth 
-t.s l.‘ . did not cost l .'•*#< /»'«’/. 

Diamond* are imr u**-d exclusively a* articles of ornament or luxury. They are fr«Mjuently employed 
witn k't* .at advantage m the arts. * Bad , d» *c- <!< *ured itumumls.” says Mr. Mawe. are sold to t>» e ik in! o 
powder, and m.iv be said to have a more extt move sale than brilliant*, with all their captivating la-autv. 
In m my < »fH*rations of art thev are imiispens able ; th** tin#* cameo and intaglio owe their perfection to the 
diamond, with w hi, h alone they can bo engravevl. Thr tn-.nitv of the onyx would yet remain dormant, 
had not the unrivalhsl power «»f th«* di un> >inl bs*en vailed forth to the arri«t'** as*’. *tanc»*. The carm-li.m. 
the agate. or cairngorm, cannot he n gr.ind l»y am other Mib-tam e : every crest or letter cut upon hard 
stone is ind# bted to th#- liiamon 1. 1 his is not all ; for without it, blocks of erv stal could not be cut Into 

sines for stwctaclcs. agate for snutl-hoxes. ,ve.” 

I bam >nds may U* landed without r»j'ort. entry. or warrant — < 3 \ M i/l. i. c. :»•>. ; 2 .) 

Tt»e * arat grain used in weighing diamonds ;s ditTefiit from the Troy grain, - r » diamond grains lK*ing 
only tsjual to 4 Tr y grains. 

DI A IM! H < tier. Du. /.Jr. 7 „• IT. 1. i not' ourrt ; It. 7W«/ trsxuta a oyure 

Sp. ul* mn ni sax . Hus. Stt/fi /< txschnnr ). a sort < if tint* floweret I linen, commonly 

uteri for table-cloths, napkins. \c. , brought to the highest perfection in the manufac- 
tories in the north of Ireland, in (Jcrmanv. and Scotland. 

Dll K i (»er. Wurfrl ; Du. ’f'mtrli /##;# n , l’r l)t% ( a /<>u, r ) , It. /)<nli , Sp. 7)«uh>x ; 
Hus. Knsti i. cubical pieces of l»onc or i\ory. marked with dots t>n each of their sides 
fr#»m I to 6, according to the number of the face. The regulations as to the 
manufacture and sale of dice are the same as those with respect to C.uiis (which see). 
T.vcrv pair of dice is to pay a dutv of All pieces of ivory, bone, or i>ther matter 

used in any game, having letters, figures, spots, or other marks denoting any chance, 
marked thereon, to be adjudged dice ; and if more than b chances are signified on any 
one piece, then such piece to !>e charged with the full duty of a pair of dice. — 

( h r,vo. 4. c. is. > 8 

DIMITY ( TV. 7 luxin ; It. J )**hb ttn ; Sp. f)imit» ), a species of cross-harred stulf en- 
tirely composed of cotton, similar in fabric to fustian. 

I ) I SC O l ' N’ T, an allowance paivl on account of the immediate advance of a sum of 
money not due till some future period. It is usually said to be of two kinds ; viz. dis- 
count of bills, and discount of goods ; but they arc essentially the same. 

When a Dill of exchange is presented at a hanker’s for discount, it is the practice to 
calculate the simple interest for the time the bill has to run, including the days of grace, 
which interest is caller! the riixcount ; and this being deducted from the amount of the 
hill, the balance is p*iid over to the presenter of the hill. This is the method £»llowed 
hy the Hank of Kngland. the bmdon and provincial bankers, and by commercial men 
in general. Hut it is, notwithstanding, inaccurate. 'Die true discount of any sum for 
any given time is such a sum as will in that time amount to the interest of the sum to lx? 
discounted. 'llius, if interest he Jirr per cent., the proper discount to be received for 
the immediate advance of IDO/, due 1 ‘J months hence is not .5/., but 4/. 1 o*. 2W. ; for 
this sum will, at the end of the year, amount to .*>/., which is what the 1(XV. would 
have produced, 'fhose. therefore, who employ their money in discounting, make some- 
what more than the ordinary rate of interest upon it ; for a person discounting KXV. 
due at the end of a year, advances, supposing interest to be .■>/. per cent., only 95/. ; so 
that, as this 95/. produces 1(X)/. at the period in question, the interest received has really 
been 51. 5n. ?,d. per cent. 

The rule for calculating discount on correct principles is as follows : — 
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At the amount of 100/. for the given rate and time 
It to the given turn or debt ; 

So it 100/. to the present worth, or 

So it the interest of 100/. for the given time 

To the discount of the given sum. 

Mr. Smart has calculated, on this principle, a Table of the discount of 1/. for any 
number of days, at 2, 2£, 3, 3£, &c. to lO per cent., to 8 decimal places. But the simple 
interest of the sum being the only thing looked to in practice, such Tables arc hardly 
evet^referred to. 

Bills in the highest credit are discounted on the lowest terms ; the discount in- 
creasing according to the suspicions entertained of the punctuality or solvency of the 
parties subscribing the bills. During the war, the rate of interest, or, which is the 
same thing, of discount, was comparatively high ; hut since 1818, the rate of discount 
upon good bills has seldom been above 4, and has often been as low as 3 and even 2 - \ 
per cent. -> 

Discount on merchandise takes place when, after making a purchase of goods at a fixed, 
term of credit, the buyer finds means to make his payment before the expiration of that 
term, receiving from the seller a discount or allowance, which is commonly a good deal 
above the current rate of interest. The discount on goods varies, of course, according 
to the interest of money. During the late war, the loans to government were so large, 
and the facility of investing money was such, that the discount on goods was often as 
high as 5 per cent, for <>, and JO per cent, for 12 months. Now, however, the discount 
on goods has fallen, with the fall in the rate of interest, to 7 or per cent, for 12 
months ; being about double the current interest arising from funded property, or the 
discount of good mercantile bills. 

Dong credits and discounts upon goods have, for a lengthened period, been usual in 
Kngland. This arose from a variety of causes, but principally, perhaps, from the mag- 
nitude of our exports to the United States, Russia, and other countries where there is a 
great demand for capital ; hut in whatever causes it originated, it has latterly been car- 
ried to what seems to be an injurious extent. — (See Credit.) In France and Germany, 
the manufacturers, in general bare of capital, are obliged to stipulate with the merchants 
for short credits. In Holland the us<«jc of the exporting merchants has been to pay 
either in ready money, or at so short a date as to put discounting out of the question, 
the manufacturer setting at once the lowest price on his goods. 

DIVIDEND, the name given to the payment made to creditors out of the estate of 
a bankrupt, and to the annual interest payable upon the national debt, and other public 
funds. 

DJIDDA, a town of Arabia, on the Red Sea, about 21 miles from Mecca, of which 
it is the sea-port, in lat. 2D 29' N., Ion. 39 14' E. It is well built; the streets are 

unpuved, but spacious and airy ; the houses high, and constructed, for the most part, of 
madrepores and other marine fossils. The supply of water is scanty, and its quality in- 
different. Small vessels approach close to the quays; but large vessels are obliged to * 
anchor in the roads, about 2 miles oft’, loading and unloading by means of lighters. The 
entrance to the roads is difficult, and should not he attempted without a pilot. Djidda 
is a place of considerable commercial importance. It is the entrepot in which is centred 
the greater part of the commerce between liulhu, Egypt, and Arabia. Many of its 
merchants possess large capitals; some of them as much as from 150,0004. to 200,000/. 
The trade in codec brought from Mocha, and other ports in Yemen, is the most con- 
siderable, but it is said also to be the most hazardous. 'Die returns are principally made 
in cash. The trade with India and the Gulph of Persia is safer than the co flee trade, and 
is very considerable. Djidda has also a good deal of intercourse with the ports of Cos- 
seir, Souakin, and Massouah, on the opposite coast of the lied Sea. The imports from 
the last two principally consist of slaves, gold, tobacco, dliourra or barley, hides, butter 
(of which immense, quantities are made use of in Arabia), mats, &c. ; in return for which 
the Africans receive Indian goovls suitable for their markets, dresses and ornaments for 
their women, dates (which are not ’produced in any part of Nubia), iron, &c. The 
principal article of import from Cosseir is wheat ; and not only Djidda, but the whole 
Ifcdjaz, or Holy Dandtof Arabia, is almost entirely dependent upon Egypt for corn. 
Coffee is the principal article sent in return. Business is transacted at Djidda with ease 
and expedition. The number of ships belonging to the port is estimated at 250. Owing 
to the scarcity of timber, none of them are built at Djidda ; those belonging to it being 
either purchased at Bombay or Muscat, or at Mocha, Hodeida, or Suez. For a con- 
siderable period each year, before and after the feast of Uamadhan, when pilgrims come 
from all quarters to visit Mecca, the town is thronged with strangers, and a great deal of 
mercantile business is transacted. Djidda is at present, and has been for a number of 
ycarS, under the government of Mohammed Ali, pacha of Egypt. The moneys weights, 
and measures of the latter country (for which see Alexandria), are now generally used 
in Djidda, the commerce of which has been much improved andextended in consequence 

2 H 2 
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DOCKS ON THE THAMES (E. &W. INDIA). 

of the comparative security and good order enforced by tha paejuu — (Wo have gleaned 
these details from the different works of Burckhardt, particularly from his TVavsls in 
Arabia , vol. i. pp. 1 — lOO. ) _ ' 

DOCKS are artificial basins for the reception of ships. The term has been supposed 
by some to be derived from the Greek Strcoftcu, to receive ; but it is obviously no other 
than the Teutonic dock, originally perhaps derived from dekken, to cover, enclose, or 
protect. 

Docks are of two sorts — « vet and dry. Wet docks are generally constructed wlthgptes 
to retain the water. Ships are admitted at high water ; and the gates being shut, they are 
kept constantly afloat. A dry dock is intended for the building, repairing, or examination 
of ships. The ships to be repaired or examined are admitted into it at high water ; and 
the water either ebbs out with the receding sea, or is pumped out after the gates are 
s»h ut. 

Utility of Docks. — The construction of wet docks has done much to facilitate and 
promote navigation. A large vessel, particularly if loaded, could not be allowed to come 
to the ground, or to lie on the beach, without sustaining considerable injury, and perhaps 
being destroyed ; and even the smaller class of \esselsare apt to be strained, and other- 
wise hurt, if they are left dry, unless the ground be \ery soft. Hence, when large vessels 
have to be loaded or unloaded where there are no docks, and where the water close to the 
shore or quay is not sufficiently deep, the work can only be carried on during a particular 
period of each tide ; it being necessary, in order to keep the vessel afloat, that she should 
leave the shore with the ebbing tide. Attempts have sometimes been made to obviate 
this inconvenience, by running jetties or piers to such a distance into the sea, that there 
might always be a sufficient depth of water at their heads: but this can only be done in 
peculiar situations; and it requires that the ship’s position should be frequently changed. 
It is in most cases, too, impossible properly to protect the cargoes of ships loading or 
unloading at quays, or on the beach, from depredation. Previously to the construction of 
the wet clocks on the Thames, the property annually pillaged from ships was estimated 
to amount to 500,000/. a year, though this is probably much exaggerated. 


I. Docks on tiif Tiiamfs. 


1 . 

2 

3. 

4 


East and West India Dock s. 
London Docks. 

St. Kath>rine's Docks. 
Commercial Docks. 


London Port Dues. Charyes 

on Account of IJyhts , Pilotage, 
S'c. in the 'I 'homes. Ship- 
ping, £v. of I^ondon. 


II. Liverpool Docks. Shipping, etc. 
III. Bristol Docks, Shipping, etc. 
IV. Hull Docks, Shipping, etc. 

V. Dundee Docks, Shipping, etc. 
VI. Goole Docks, Shipping, etc. 
VII. Leith Docks, Shipping, etc. 


I. Docks on tiif. Thames. 

It is singular that, notwithstanding the obvious utility of wet docks, and the vast trade 
of the metropolis, there was no establishment of this aiprt on the Thames till nearly a 
century after a wet dock had been constructed at Liverpool. The inconvenience arising 
from the crowded state of the river, at the periods when fleets of merchantmen were 
accustomed to arrive, the insufficient accommodation afforded by the legal quays and 
sufferance wharfs, the necessity under which many ships were placed of unloading in the 
river into lighters, and the insecurity and loss of property thence arising, had been long 
felt as almost intolerable grievances : but so powerful was the opposition to any change, 
made by the private wharfingers and others interested in the support of the existing order 
of things, that it was not till 1793 that a plan waa*projectcd for making wet docks for 
the port of London ; and 6 years more elapsed before the act for the construction of the 
West India Docks was passed. • 

1. West India Docks, now conjoined with the East India Docks. — 'Die West India 
Docks were the first, and continue to be the most extensive, of the great warehousing 
establishments formed in the port of London. Their construction commenced in 
February, 1800, and they were partially opened in August, 1802. They stretch across 
the isthmus joining the Isle of Dogs to the Middlesex side of the Thames. They 
originally consisted of an Import and Export Dock, each communicating, by means of 
locks, with a basin of 5 or 6 acres in extent at the end next Blackwall, and with another 
of more than 2 acres at the end next Limchouse: both of these basins communicate 
with the Thames. To these works were added in 1829, the South Dock, formerly 
the City Canal, which runs parallel to the Export Dock. This canal was intended 
to facilitate navigation, by enabling ships to avoid the circuitous course round the 
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Isle of Dogs. It was, however, but little used for that purpose, and is now appropriated 
to the wood trade, for the greater accommodation of which, a pond of 19 acres has been 
formeS on the south side for the reception of bonded timber. The Export Dock, or 
that appropriated lor ships, loading outwards, is about 870 yards in length, by 1 #5 
in width ; so that its area is near 25 acres ; the North or Import Dock, or that ap- 
propriated for ships entering to discharge, is of the same length as the Export Dock, 
and 166 yards wide; so that it contains nearly 30 acres. The South Dock, which is 
appropriated both to import^and export vessels, is 1,183 yards long, with an entrance to 
the river at each end ; both the locks, as well as that into the Blackwall Basin, being 
45 feet wide, are large enough to admit ships of 1,200 tons burden. At the highest tides, 
the depth of water in the docks is 24 feet ; and the whole will contain, with ease, 600 
vessels of from 250 to 500 tons. The separation of the homeward bound ships, which 
is of the utmost importance for preventing plunder, and giving additional security to 
the revenue and the merchant, was, for the first time, adopted in this establishment. 
The Import and Export Docks are parallel to each other, being divided by a range of 
warehouses, principally appropriated to the reception of rum, brandy, and other spi- 
rituous liquors. There are smaller warehouses and sheds on the quays of the Export 
and South Docks, for the reception of goods sent down for exportation. The ware- 
houses for imported goods are on the four quays of the Import Dock. They are well 
contrived, and of great extent, being calculated to contain 160,000 hhds. of sugar, ex- 
clusive of coffee and other produce. There have been deposited, at the same time, upon 
the quays, under the sheds and in the warehouses belonging to these docks, 148,563 hhds. 
of sugar, 70,875 casks and 433,648 bags of coffee, 35,158 puncheons of rum and pipes 
of Madeira wine, 14,021 logs of mahogany, 21,350 tons of logwood, &c. The whole 
area occupied by the docks, warehouses. See. includes about 295 acres ; and the most 
effectual precautions are adopted for the prevention of fire and pilfering. 

nils spacious and magnificent establishment was formed by subscription, the property . 
being vested in the West India Dock Company, the affairs of which were managed by 
21 directors as a body corporate. 

The West India Docks proved a very successful undertaking, and have been highly 
beneficial to the original shareholders as well as to the trade of the port. All West 
India ships frequenting the Thames were obliged to use them for a period of 20 years 
from their completion. The dividend on the Company’s stock was limited to 10 per 
cent. ; and after making dividends to the full amount, with the exception of the first 
half year, they had in 1819 an accumulated fund of near 400,000/. But they then 
diminished their charges, at the suggestion of a committee of the House of Commons; 
and having been since still more considerably reduced, the surplus lias been absorbed. 
The nearest dock-gate is at Cimehouse, and the other about ^ mile farther from town. 

The East India Docks , united with those now described in 1838, arc situated at 
Blackwall. about 3.^ miles from the Exchange, and were originally intended for the 
accommodation of ships employed by the East India Company, or in the East Indian 
t^ade ; but they are now open to vessels from all parts. There are 2 docks ; 1 for 
ships unloading inwards, and 1 for those loading outwards. The Import Dock con- 
tains about 18 acres, and the Export Dock about 9 acres. The entrance basin, which 
connects the docks with the river, contains about 2^ acres : the length of the entrance 
lock is 210 feet, the width of the gates 48 feet clear. The depth of water^ in the East 
India Docks is never less than 23 feet ; so that they can accommodate ships of greater 
burden than any other establishment on the river. There is attached to them a splen- 
did quay fronting the river, nearly 700 feet in length, with water sufficient at all times 
of the tide to float the largest steam ships ; and the Export Dock is furnished with a 
machine for masting and dismasting the largest ships. 

Exclusive of the magnificent warehouses attached to the West India Docks, the East 
and West India Dock Company possess the East India warehouses in Billiter Street, 
Fenchurch Street, Jewry Street, and Crutchcd Friars ; in which they warehouse and 
show tea, indigo, silk, drugs, spices, &c. 

The capital of both establishments, or of the United Company, amounts to 2,065,668/., 
the dividend on which is at present 5^ per cent. The management is vested in aboard 
of 32 directors. The consolidation of the establishment was advantageous to the 
shareholders by reducing the expense of management, and to the public by giving a 
greater choice of accommodation to vessels frequenting the docks. 

The inconvenienee of the distance at which these docks are situated from %he Ex- 
change has been in a great degree obviated by the opening of the railway to Blackwall, 
and by the exhibition of samples in the Company’s upper warehouses. Still, however, 
the charge on account of cartage is a little heavier on goods warehoused at the docks 
of this company than on those warehoused farther up the river. But, on the other 
hand, ships entering the East India or West India Docks avoid a considerable extent 
of troublesome, if not dangerous navigation, that must be undertaken by those bound 
for the Condon and St, Katherine’s Docks. * 

2 H 3 
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Rules and Regulations to be observed, and Rates to be paid, by Shipping in the East and 

West India Dot ks. 


K«c\il«tkm to h« oWrrol by \(.«l»n. Pilot*, and other 
IVnont having th* charge ot Sh.pa. V'esoeU, I.lthten, .it 
_. -i. nn»l gome out of, the East end 

_ pursuant to Act U Will. I. rap. 5Y. 

TA* t'DWfMxv'i .11 — I. The mooring* in the river, 

eithm tfxi i.titlt of r.ich of the mtranm at ttLvkwill, ami 
that into I,.meh»»u»e lijton, aim! within 1 V) ««nt» of the lame, 
hotie entrance of the Smth Dock, are rw«Twl for the rt- 
cludw u.e - f «rwf:» entering Into, or which have recently 
ciwrw* out if the lVvkc 

if. K wry master or person in charge of any shin, lighter, 
b-irge. U>ut, ,*r other »es»rl, of any wti rititiitu vhaitiem, 
|y" uhln thetlwtr dUunre, tniut i«neJi4/Wv mnotr the 

hen mpi red l«y lit* dock master* or their A.ui%tanh ; 
pow/h V. fvr crw*v A owe srAtcA recA i»m<( wtav rr«wt«. 

A. IMoo mu -a not attempt to place ship* iittklr the liuon, 
tf ■ ther ship* have j'te viousiy brought up, but them' to 

their Miht tn due turreuion on the uubitir, unleu they th ill 
he fiprrvJt ordered b» the tl»vk matter to take a berth inside 
the tier for the convenience of decking. 

V It parties creating otwtrutkmt will be prosecuted, and 
like penalties will he rigidly enforced. 

ciWr «Amt to oilrr |A< Wurfi >«g-aa./.i. — \ The rei tl.i* 
on the flag-Mad at the entrance, it the ii^rol for *hij»* to 
iirrjorv. A Nw flag will be kr>H tit tow the whoie time nti'w-T 
for dock.ii"* . w hen tl*e tulr ha» reach*-*! liiith water mart. that 
Pa* w tU t>e .truck, .iftrt »liKh no pitot must .hear hi* n-wrl 
ci. umIw. line ini ki to do b< tile dock master. 

ft.*-A c . Wien %hitw have brought up properly 

:be in>vnue», an odii -r will deliver the (Ctn|>an**» te*u: v- 
_ ‘ , ' ' erv mel eXCeedmg 

I 1 " 1 torn mu*t certify in the I Vet. It- -A hrr dnui(ht of 

* i 1 r» | that iltr ii provided wrh cl iwcriury and "* 

rupei, and tackle, to remove and mom her ... 

I that her anchor* are or diall be la-fore leaving the 

Longer the w o* k 

the ship* therein, or the w elf. 

Prr 1*1 r I «C >Ai p» for .tin 

in getting the an* hvirx pr‘'p.-r > secured and ct,.w,-d. cull 
furled, ijuintT boat- ow vted d.c* n, <mn unloaded, c ir. jxjw lev 
put out, and *u- h other prwaiit :.*«>* taken a. tie d<» k muirr 
r*- *v Oirect ; when thece prepay .it l on* iff • nm plel* vi , a flag 
mu,« te h»** »*ed at the fore, a* t • ignaj (hit the ship t* read*. 

X- A I .hi pa are required to send down top. gallant card* 
and *tnke top gallant mnt», ami to liave their jib and nu/cu 
bonmt ncpvl . love in. botnkim, maning-ilcx. and all .nitriggs-r* 
uii hipped, if tune will jwru-.it. and at all 
after entering. \'rveli wilt, however, nph 

* f r. king lower yardi and top-mast.*, 
that i he .•one may lx? safely di.*j>e- ed » 

tie answerable S»r all nawijuiiin . ; hut the > ir.U jet he 

t *pp**d v 

raging. 

tMmirin# Ti. ief » iiai Orffn ,\f — 'I. In fixing the 

order of adintwion , an«l tuuing the .ba king 'ickett. tv-gird wi l 
tw had to the date of the tides, and *he *i/e and draught of 
water of ntrh w-v**-i. vx well a« the t:n:e -if arriv ii the Urgent 
•hip* mu *4 rvec e-vc* r 1 1* Lr* taken itt when the tide-s ate h;gh*-.f, 
although they may have arrived suV-equ* ‘it to smaljrr 'rva-o. 
I.v ceded irweli muit alwayi have the f refer*. r. ce over i.ghl 
dll|« 

lO. .Vo ship can be al’n lint, if neither the niAder nor pilot 
tv on f» ccr< ) 

The firm 

.... .. .. .» granted- 

I t. At the pr"p»r time for the adm mon <V ea< h *hip, 
noticr w til he given bv hunting her tr k«*t numbf at the pier 
he-vd. fewuleii *he haa rn-gie the *:gn.»i for t.v.-mg proper.'/ 
nl. 

It If V1J vexed shail xttempt to gain 

pt'-n in • barge, mud lw rexj-in .i t.te f r cl * ->n wxj»i.-o< ev. 
t'.-itr-riHg. — II. \S hen a *Li;>‘* r.umtet >1 h. t«trd, demii t 
‘ ‘ 

ir t 
h» r 

- -i-ier*. proper Tojk-c will he lent o 
tie uxirl through the lick th 
npimil.lr lor making thee**, 

vi-il ju the »hiji’* vine, ) 

fw ‘aided a bead by her own wvrjfv, and they 

h 'e tm off. ur.1 ew ordered by the tb* k i 
. in *.f e bw.vin. 

1b 

IT Tf» nvrttTi are anxwerxbfe for ail \fi - j»*' l>oat*, and none 
can be almitroi into thi«r Imjwnt IV k« tv-tyl »t»i h a* are 
con venrentli it»vn| 'm de> k. 

1*». The lo ti of Wirp-» in the Nmih (V k which cannot 
le m-urety Mn*nl mi deck, moil I* hauled up on the n<eth 
h»ni, «e*ure»! afloat in im h manner m tlw d o, k mutrr 
may dim t. after the *h,ip i* mnort* I. *»hip«, Iwiw.trr, vliiih 
are rvnt lying at a >ett« Will tie allowed to err plow one he>»t 
tiurtng the legal twain of buiirtew*. which Imt mint («e . haloed 
v.piny * 
e ha* clwrul. 

t'#. Any lw*«t.* fmind vflo.it iny r / the dork* c^r !,a 

rnaxter. *rd wilt le detained until lie charge* occadonerl Iry 
MW h r< rrw.v it chail te j.»>d . 

ld>. The hatchea of all lowrted ihipa are tn be locked down, 
and the key* delivered to I tie officer appointed to rvreiv# the 
t«M. • 

If'tlmi iaapmrf nark — 7l . No jwrvyn whatever can be al- 
lowed te remain m tliii dm k affer the e*tahtidie«l hour* of : 
te*inn*. except aa ten if<rr nm ti'ioel ; nor ran any per*nn i 
•<» permitted to have ac. ew* to irueli therein, eaceptmg the i 
owner, motrr.w chief officer, wirhmit a paaa. 

H Pane* etlt tie given try the pf»n< Ipil of the poIJre, on 
kho api»IVc ation tf tig captain >.r chief mate, to admit the 
•hip'* apprentice*, or other pervon*. to jifepar* the ahlp for ill*. 
charging, or to do any nth*e work which may be unawridaMy 
mauut. Hhijn which retain thetrerewa tm berd, mug l« 
revnovMi :o the loaakn after (he hour of bunintM, to remain 


f during the night. The Him- ton* have fitted up the ahlj< Wa- 
j ter loo, (n the South Dock, for the AirotnuioiUiiei of Junior 
olHur* *nd api>r<-nt ice*, while their wliijnt are iliacharging their 
c argue* in the Import D**ck. 

Skip* i/uAurgiNg im titkrr rhm.lt. — VS. Preparatory to chip* 
being discharged by the t'omnany, the ilecka must tie cleared 
of article* which would Impede the working out of the cargo. 

<4. Two true co|iic* of the niamfint of tne cargo must l>e 

, Sijuare, . _ every mid shall enter the 

I dis ks or after the uEPgo shall have Iwen reiiorted at ttie I ’ustoni- 
j house, which shall tint h.vjijieii. IVnaltv lor refu-sal or neglect, 
any sum not ea.eexling V. — * Will. 4. r. M. ». HI. 
j V', No niAiiifnii will be required for ship* discharging by 
their own ctvws. 

• *t ». No shijw* can receive thefr rotation, or l*e allowed to 

: break bulk, until their cargoes are duly entered ; ami *u» h 
I cargoes will l<« landeit in doe succewiiiwi. according to thestnet 
order in which the mam Testa are delivered and entries com- 
pleted. 

H7 . If »uch inimiAst, or hill of lading, or copy, shall be false, 
or if any bill of tailing lie uttered by am master, and the goods 
exjirewseil thi- ret it shall nig have tern Iwai fUe shipped on 
G>ard su» h ship . or if any bill of lading utlrnsi or jiroducid hv 
any master, vhall no* have l<«n signcsl tn linn , ur any iui li 
cop* shail not have bm» run »nl of made hy him j*rr»iou»li it, 
his leaving thi- pla*-e when- the g.*o*ks esprewssd in »uch lull of 
lading, or copy, were shi|»jwxl, jimaliy llAV. 4 V\ il). i. c 

fS. It is «4*-sirable that all baggage or present* should he 
sent a* promptly as powahie to the tutggage warehouse, *r In-re 
an aulhiintv from the master for the deliver* thereof must Iv 
lidgwl. >l».tm are p-irticuiarly cautioned against signing 
such authorities In hi ink , or allow mg themselves l 
rnerd hy ini jiortunity of lirokers ; anil it is most desirglde that 
one .vgs-ni only »hi»u!d le apjtointtvt for each ship. 

‘fl. I’.n k.vges of biillta sjiecie (whether cargo or priv 

sjHWiMbihty. unless, hum their letiv liable to examination or 
other cirrumiUtiiTi, hv may te desirous of nla* ing live saiin- in 
the i 'oiii|vvn\ charge ; in which case, *ui(i psck.iges, or any 
> tiicr of conoderahle value, should lie |>arti, ularti *|ie* ihrsl, 
anil , if bills Ilf hating base tern tfrnritrd for them. Inserted in 
tl *- r.viiar manifest of the *hij>. Tliedehiery of it'.sli nirtmlr 
": t al-u. rest with the master, and he unlit take such *t«-p* at 
he tnxv th ink tn-i ev>.»ry , to protest his owners in n-sjss t to 
r fn. ■ 


v *1 1 r the i 

t > !r ./ t'r i.,i fir/ >A«I.J fiilisg •»» r .J r^’t<r$ /ros t hr 

fhautft. — o 1 — I . The taking the ship in and cut 
to and from the <jnayr, to lx- js-t foriilnt tiy tho 
rew, a* dircs trsi l.s ths- .Us k masters. 

g-osl* to l*; taken from the sling*, and to Ik* 
by the i row, under |1 e orders of the tnoAti 

t»*I 


lot and hi* officer*. 

Al- I. I he ii b<h.iiiiol n i the hisin <>r fckjKirt Dock 

n*l t . 

A*». hwii uni hy l.iml carriage will b*- ihijijwsl lr» cither of 
tfie < lor fc s , on j*a> merit <>f the ti.ua! i barges. 

To jirevent «U‘.s» m liusiimg ci|khi vessels, the »hi|>;x-rs 
sh. i.lil pay up the rent and charge-, upon the jtnol* ; or where 
id s weighing, Aic make 

inti i* V ftrrn Irnjmrrt tinmi h. r jmmrt thr 

/mil V>u/A fbrk. --.IJ. .Nil enti-Mng or lying in these 


■•vidid lor by the lalNfc 
, . to or from the ri'rr, 
i/i) part of the d<K ks or 1>.v*'ivs, as dim tel by 

vc r must l»e provlibvl 
.ot ths-in, an»i sh.ailsl 

in*. re.! t.y the sk master, and the owners chargdl with the 

^'1- Nh>;rs t; ng in cargo*** vs ill tw* n vorivl at the quays tn 
one rotation. login st.ijr* r>oi lasing in graxls shall lw iiv*vol 
In enlier of the dock * or l.as.ns, a* the dot k masters may judge 

convenbxit. 

Hi. W hile shim * r r lilng at, or moving to or from the 
quay, all *-ot riwgerv «lw*u Ul tie g«g In and mode snug . and sails 
are try no mean* to le? lane w hile so moving, or after daylight. 

11. No ship must l»e retnovixi from her twrth without notice 
tern* given to the il« k master, ami his awsent a* to the time 
of removal la-ing obtaineil. 

4 t. I'r.ft must le fastened to the ships from which they 
ave r»v Vising, <»r to whiefi they may tie delivering goods : the 
ebargs* ujkwi t raft which shall not tie /■»*! fhi* so eng.vged, 
will U the same a* the rent ujmwi tlo/ja and cra.'t oM«t w ie, 
and, aa usual, not less than rave week's rent will I* chargvd. 
To obviate any doubt a* to the time for which they may lie 
fairly entitled to exenijition, twenty-four hour* will lie allowed 
from tlie time of entering the dock, for receiving good* ; and 
twenty four hours after being losrlnl or disc hargeu, for going 
out ot tlve <lo< k*. 

13. f on vni lent rv-cej.tai les on the quays and craft are pro- 
vided, wherein all dust, a* he*, Air. are to lie deposited/ an«l 
which shail le* cleared by the persons a|>pointrd by the t'nnt- 
l*ny, »nd !>) no one else. 

li. No vessel can lie permitted to take In ballast after day* 
light, or before day-breuk. 

♦.*». Hhipa* provisions or stores cannot be permitted to pass 
the gates witnout an order signed by the raputn or owner. 

if. No caulking or iiluitilen' work can b# allowed without 
special permission, to be obtained fmm I tie principal td pollcw. 
tuttdh Doth JutU*. — 17. hhlps landing cargoee In the South 
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Dork, or taking In good* by land, shall have the prcferubio use 
of ll»v |«*t tit-a. 

4H. Shin* which are fitting out, but have not commenwl 
loading, .null he accommodated as far h» possible ; but such 
*hlp* uui.t las removed to make room for vessels about to dis- 
charge or lake In cargo by land. 

4th I n other respect*, preference will be given to ship* In- 
tended for Mile, over ihose which are merely laying up; and 
an between ship* which are similarly circumstanced, the pri- 
ority of their entering the dock shall delermlne the ^preference. 

AO. The captains or commanding officer* of ships are 
cautioned to lie attentive and careful to tioom otF when the 
ship is fast loading down In the water, or on the approach of 
neap tides. 

/•'tif and Candle. — ft|. 'I' o vessels lying In the Kaslem I Mi- 
nor t Dock, tlie Eastern and Western Kxjiort Dix-lti, the South 
thick, or either of the tia»im, sjks ial licences will lie granted, 
on >ippl icat ion to the principal ufthe pulit r. 

■''"it. Every *ueh licence will express the place In which fire 
m iy lie kept, and the circumstances under which it may lie 
usx"*! 5 upon the slightest infringement of the conditions, the 
)x<iiitltv [imrrltwd hy law will lie rigidly enforced. 

AA. Every application for n licence must be made by the mas- 
ter or owner, s|teeifylng the names ami capacity of the persons 
in charge of file ship, and engaging to be responsible tor their 
attention to the regulations. 

Opening tnul (hutting the (late*. — M. The gates of the 
K\|ior! and Sotiih Docks will lie opened at sir o'clock in the 
morning and sliut at eight o'clock in the evening, from the 
I t of March to the Kith of November ; and fiom the 1 1th of 
N'ovemlier to the last day of February, opened at eight in the 
morning and shut at seven in the evening. 

.Vi. T.iptains ami i nates may la.* furnished with ticket*. up<m 
applying at the poll* e office, it the Eastern nr Western Import 
Dock, wtiicti will entitle them to admission till rime o\ lock, 
p . in . , but unperson whatever can t»e allowed to go out after 
t be hour for cloang the gates. 

I’l .f, /« lUt.mt to lm re the />ocX‘*. — *.f>. Kxiwirt venae Is should 
he hauled out in sutheient time to lie at tne river locks, at 
libickw.iU, at low water; to prevent the inconvenience of 
hauling down during the time that other vessels are requiring 
admission, which must have the preference. 

• r >7. Ve seis can »»nlv be let out after high water, upon the 
*pe< i il ropiest of tiie odi< i r> in i liargc of ilinn. 

• i S . Ships going into the river must ti.se t licit own rope*, a* 
they are out of the dock master's charge w hen clear of the outer 
gdes. 

The hours of attendant e are from J<»th Mav to 9th 
Novemhi r inclusive, cigl t in the morning to four in the after- i 
t>< Min ; from 1 1 >1 h November In Dili May, iiu iusi ve, nine in the j 
morning in four in the affi moon ; .mil there is to l«e no inter- i 
mission .if l>kisiiie..s during these limuv. j 

bib No holidays .no to be k > pi, except Sunday*, Christina* ' 
Das. < io.nl 1 'iid.i,. f ; -t d <vs apjM.i tiled In roy.il procl tin ation, j 
and the King's «.r ihieonN lurtii days. ! 

The foregoing regulation* approved an. I confirmed by the ! 
Court of Directors ot t)i« K.vat and West India Dm k Company. 

DEolK.K i iH- LIN, 

Sr., KKTAKV. 

Tovvauk It v rit*. 

Silling I V «*'/« inu-.ir.lt ditcharged />*/ the ('ontpan y. 

For docking, mooring, and returning within the docks and [ 
basin-, unloading the cargo, and the Use of the dock*, for j 
four weeks from the final discharge *; viz. — i 

T) ton reg. j 
*■ d. \ 

I. aden with sugar, otherwise than after-mentioned, or 
other go, nis packed in hales, hags, bask, ts, serous, 
Uih,biM“s, i-hcsts, or similar package*. (except oil i 

dir. , t from the lisiieries, tdlow, or Ashes), metal, in j 

pigs, (> irs, mils, pl ates, or similar niece*. wiswl in j 

{>1 inks nr billets, such asdvewnod, and stave* - 1 fi . 

And in addition, for every Imil or ton of lilue gum wood 1 

or oil in iron tanks - - - - O C j 

Laden with chests of sugar, A cwt- and upwards, in- I 

d ml mg ship’* coojwr.vge - - - - 20 : 

Laden entirely, or in part, with hogshead* and tierce* j 

<>t' sugar nr molassc* from the We-l indies, including 
ship's cooper.ige - - - - • 2 fi , 

Laden w it h m.ihogaii v , cedar, or ntlu r large furniture i 

wmsl m log* - ^ - 2 fi ; 

Laden entirely with hemp ™ gi>od> in bulk, or oil direct 

from the fisheries - - - -19 

I aden entiielv witli tallow - - I A 

Laden with mixed r argot**, tallow, ashes, or g.nsU in 
hulk , — 

F.»r every ton of hemp - - - -‘2 0 

For i'(i ri ton >f i.dlow or a*he* - - - 1 A 

Foi i an y ton in hulk - - - -19 

The iiXnl number of tort* charged not to exceed the 
reels! er tonnage. 

Laden with wood, the growth of the N'ortii of Europe, 
or the North American colonic*, sir. — 

Entirety with deals, staves, lath or fire wood - - l 9 

Entirely, or in part , w ith ti ntM’r - - -19 

And, iii addition^ for every load of hardwood or masts - O fi 
For every load ot pine or fir limhet - - - O A 

Laden with timber limn Africa, or like cargoes - A O 

Amt, in addition, for eveiy load dischatgvd over suit* - It) 

Sailing IVur/i intrant*, ditchttrged /■.*/ thei r .wn Terre*. 

For the u *ct of the dock* f for any period from the «late ot 
entrance, not exceeding the under -mentioned — 

If from llambro*, firemen, Kmhdeu, and the Mediter- 
ranean - fi week* 

If from any other port or place 4 weeks 


• The use of the dock* i* allowed for *1* week* from the 
date of entrance, for vnuitiU from llambro . firemen, Kimiiti, 
or th* Med Sierra nean ; ami alien the discharge by the Tom - 
pony of any ve**el it postjumed by desire of tire owners, six 
week* only are allowed IVrw of rent. 

f The cxpettM of mooring, unmooring, nml removing, it not 
i/uinilrd. 

2 II 


d. 

Arriving from any port or place not otherwise specified O 9 
Arriving from any port in the t'nited Kingdom, or Ku- 
rojiean port outside the ISaJlir, between the North Cape 
and Udittil - - - - -06 

Delivering part of a cargo, and not remaining beyond 

one week - - per loo delivered 0 6 


Exceptions. 

Sloop* und craft coastwise, with bricks, and vessels with 
broken granite, or paving stones, not remaining beyond 
one week - - - - *03 

Cottier* entering to await the sale of their cargoes, not 

remaining tieyond two weeks - - - O 3 

Other vessels than colliers, coast wine, on landing goods in the 
docks equal to one third of their register tonnage to lie ex- 
empted from payment of the tonnage rate, but r«-nt to com- 
mence after one clear day from the final landing of the good*. 

Vessel* entirely corn laden, discharged in the dock*, in lieu 
of tonnage rate, not remaining beyond two weeks, - 
lOO tons register anil upwards - - each ‘2 1 O 

L’nder 1UO tons register - t-brh If) 6 

If com vessels <juit without unloading, rent to commence 
after on«- clear day from the date of entrance. 

Vessel* two-third* laden with com w ill he charged the usual 
tonnage rates on the other part of their cargoes, in proportion 
to their register tonnage. 

If vessel* to which the aliove exceptions apply load outwards, 
they w ill lie charged the usual rate of (id. per ton regi*t»T. 

Sailing V'etscls out rear dt , or tight Vestel*, other than Steam 
Ve*»cl*. 

Entering to load or lay up, not having discharged their Import 
cargoes in the dot ks, — 

The u*e of the dock* for any period not exceeding four 

weeks from tire date of entering • - -06 

Vettef* entering to hunt from the import tVu rehoutet on ft/. 

f l ton on the 
kT* 0 * 1 * weight shi]>|>e>L 

For the use of the dock for one week ;s«-e conditions, 

V 470.; . . - - - U 6 

The number of tons charged not to exceed the reg ster 
tonnage. 

Exception*. 

Vcvvt-U untier 10O tons regi'ter loading com or deal*, fir 
1 imlfi . amt bke w.skI gfssl-, and shiji*, Fmm the Exju-rt or 
>->utii Docks, vthuh Will Im* alliivt.it to load without any ad- 
dition to the rate to w Inch they in ,y be liable lor the useof the 

St mm Vesstli. 

V ton register. 

Entering to lay up. or to repair or fit their machinery,— 

For the ii.w of t)ie do» k» for any j»eriod not exceeding 

four weeks from the dale of entering - -09 

Charge for getting out, landing, lifting, or shipping boiler* 
and heavy machinery : — 

I 'rider tw o tons .... per ton A O 

Two tons and not exceeding ten tons - - 7 t> 

Ext tiding ten tons - - - - lO O 

Kent. i>cr week, for Iioilcrs, funnels, cv linders, and I ho 

like - - - - - -03 

Do. lor plates, shafts, and other gearing - u 1 

/>. < T Herd. 

For remaining over the jieriods sficcificd, — 

SaiJing vessels .... per week O I 
Ste.un vessels laying up, repairing, or fitting machinery (I 1£ 
All vessel* which re-enter after having Jss-n out f..»r rc-pvir, 
will Ik- allowed their privilege without reckoning t tie lime they 
remaiinxl out. 

For the more expedition* discharge of vessels, every as- 
sistance mav l,e obtained in clearing «lie decks, or stitli-nin^ 
t hem ; coopering water casks and shipjving them, when filled. 
Should the t oinpanyN mouvil le machinery Ik* dexirxxl, it will 
In- lent upon application to the superintendent. The following 
charge* will he made for such service*. 

For I d tourer* lur.Kl to work under the vlirectlon* of the 
commanding othcer of tiie siiip. each man j>er day, of 
the regulated hour* of attendance - - A 6 

And not less than ^ day to Ik* charged. Overtime will Iks 
charged m proportion. 

Articles louUxl, ship|KxI, or struck down by tho diek 

cranes or Jiggers, under ‘2 tons - per ton - I O 

Two tons, and under A tons - - 1 H 

And not lio than one ton to Ik* charged. 

Tho use of tho floating engine for washing *hl|t*, in- 
cluding tire attendance of tin* man in t barge, ^w*r day 20 O 
An<l not loss than one day to be charged. 

W lien ever assistance is required for removing within tho 
docks, it will Ik* furnished by the dock master otr the following 
terms, vlr. : — 

A h»vat with warp and two hand* - - - lrt O 

A lm.it w ith warp and four hands - - - 1A O 

And for ever* additional hand employed, either cm board or 
in the Ihm(«, Cuf. in*r hour. 

The ward's are only lent in aid of the ship’s warps. 

ir.rfrr, fmm the East London tVater Works . 

Supp lied from the tank - - per ton I 0 

loitered - - • t O 

* The ritieiur of mooring, unmooring, ami removing, is not 

included, 

4 
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Table of Charges, for masting or dismasting at the 
Mast Building. 


For Ships of 

Main 

Must. 

Fore 

Mast. 

Mi ren 
Mast. 

Bow- 

sprit. 


£ S. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ #. d. 

Jt s. d. 

1,000 to 1,500 tons 

9 0 0 

8 2 0 

3 12 0 

4 10 0 

800 — 1,000 — 

1 6 15 0 

6 6 0 

3 3 0 

3 12 0 

650 — 800 - 

I 0 0 

3 12 0 

2 0 0 

SOD 

500 — 650 — 

3 4 0 

2 16 0 

1 12 0 

l 12 0 

300 — 500 — 

2 12 0 i 

2 5 0 

1 6 3 

16 3 

under 300 — 

117 6 1 

1 13 9 

12 6 

1 2 6 


For putting on or taking off Tops 
For Ships of Main Mast- 


Fore 

Mast. 


£ s. d. 

1,000 to 1,500 ton* 0 15 0 

800 — 1,000 _ 0 10 0 

500 — 800 _ 0 7 6 

under 500 — in proportioi 


0 10 
7 


Miron 
| Mast. 

£ #. d . 
0 10 0 
0 5 0 
0 5 0 


The prices of the above table are for each operation, which 
includes the use of masting-falls and slings. 

Freight Rook*. — Abstract of cargoes, for the purpose of 
making up freight accounts, are supplied, on application at 
the Dock-house, Billiter Square, at the following charges : — 

#. d. 

Each abstract, containing the weights, measurement 
or quantities, of ten marks or parcels, or under • 2 0 

of eleven to twenty, ditto - - 3 6 

I'pwards of twenty, each mark or parcel, 2 d. ; but not to 
exceed 10#. Od., Including an abstract of the certificates of 
damage. 

Rates and Charges must be paid before the vessels leave the 
docks, either at the docks or at the Dock-house in London. 


Schedule of Rates on Goods inwards. 

The Tjindinp Rate is charged upon the gross weight, and 
includes landing, wharfage, weighing ot gauging, and housing, 
or piling on the quays, or loading therefrom, original warrants, 
accounts of landing weights or gauges, and strengths of spirits, 
surveying and furnishing certificates of damage. Goods not 
intended to he warehoused will he allowed four clear days from 
the final weighing of the parcel for removal, In default of which 
they will lie housed or piled. If intended for immediate tran- 
shipment, they may remain on the quay, subject to the same 
regulations as goons prepared for shipment, paying rent us if 
housed at landing. 

The prime or consolidated Rate Includes all expenses for 
landing, wharfage, weighing orguaging at landing ; cooj>ering 
or mending for housing ; marking, sampling, housing, weigh- 
ing for actual delivery and delivering ; -furnishing landing and 
delivery weights, or gauges and strengths ; survi ving and 
furnishing certificates of damage, and rent for twelve weeks 
from the date of the ship's commencement of discharge, ex- 
cepting where it is otherwise stated. It is charged upon the 

nett weight, and on all goods to which it is ailixed, unless notice 
be given bv the importers, of their desire to have them placed 
under the landing rate. 

He- weighing, when not other-) „„„ 

wise specified, ) onc th,rd of landing-rate. 

Rehousing, do. 

Unpiling, do* 

Repiling, do. 

Unnousing or unpiling and) , 

binding, j 

two-thirds of landing-rate. 

| do. 


| the same as the landing-rate. 


Unloading and housing 
piling. 

Unhousing or unpiling, 
wharfage, and shipping 
The Warehouse Rent is chargeable on tbc gross weight, 
from the date of the ship's breaking bulk, or from first landing 
from craft ; when goods sold from the landing scale are housed, 
the rent will lie charged from the final weighing of the parcel. 
A week’s rent will be charged for any fraction of a week. 
Before transfer by the Company, or delivery of any goods can 
take place, the charges on the quantity to be transferred or de- 
livered must be paid. 


Table op Kates and Charges on Goods imported into the East and West India Docks. 

N. B. — The rates in these Tables will be charged on all goods imported or received into the Docks, 
on and after the 1st of December, 1839; and from that date, on all goods which may remain in the 
warehouses or on the quays, as far as regards rent and future operations, but they are not to be retro- 
spective. 


Good* Import (id. 


Per 

Agate* - - package 

Alkali • - ton) 

Alkanet root - cwt. 
Almonds, in large casks or 

seron* - - ton| 

in boxes or barrels - cwt. 


I 


cwt. 

cwt. 

ton 


Aloe*, in gourd* - 
in chest* or cask* 

Alum 

Alva marina, 

in bale* press-packed - ton 
in bag* not press-packed 
ton 

Amber and bead* - package 
rough - • ton 

Ambergris, in boxes or kegs 
package 

Amethyst*, case or package 
Anchovies - cwt. 


! Angelica root 


Annlseed - • ton 

star - - ton 

Annatto, in cask* - ton] 
mat*, small chests, 
baskets • cwt. 

Antimony - cwt. 

ore - - ton 

When loose, filling and 
weighing, on rehousing 
or delivery, 2s. per ton. 
Apples - * hogshead 

tierce 

box, basket, or barrel 
Arangoc* - - chest 

box 

Argol • * ton 


Arrowroot, In casks • cwt. 

in boxes or chests - cwt. 
Arsenic - - cwt.l 

Assfluetida - cwt.l 


#. d. 
1 6 
4 6 
0 6 

4 G 

0 6 


0 4| 


5 0 
7 6 
7 0 

1 74] 

O 5 1 
3 6 


1 fi 
1 0 
0 6 
1 6 
1 6 
5 0 


s si 

ft 3 1 
0 6 



100 boxes 
100 half boxes 
cask cwt. and under 5 


2 ibafrei 2k cwt. and underi 
34 cwt. 

1 J ditto 14 cwt. and under, 
j 24 cwt. 

b4 4 ditto under 14 cwt. 

2 large bale 

14 ordinary bale 
1 4 bale 

Pi 


0 3 

4 2 

2 6 

1 3 
0 3 
0 2 
0 1 
0 6 
0 10 
0 7 

4 2 


100 casks under 1 4 cwt. 

100 barrels 

100 kegs 
hopihead 
tierce 
Ibarrel 


100 small packages 
(ton 


Oh 1 


ton, in casks 
100 bags or cases, 2 cwt. 

and under 4 cwt. e^i 
100 do. under 2 cwt. each] 
ton 
ton 
ton 


uuhouaing, wharfage, and 
shipping, 2#. per ton. 
Asphaltum, medicinal - ton 
Asses or mules, landing and 
wharfage - each 


Bacon - - hogshead 

bale 
side 

middles, 3 cwt. - tierce 
ditto, 1 to 2 cwt. cask 
Baggage, examined on the 
quay, packages not exceed- 
ing 15 in. square, or 
28 Ih. weight - package 
under 2 cwt. - package. 
2 cwt. & upwards, packge 
examined within the ware-' 
house, packages not ex- 
ceeding 15 in. square, or 
28 lbs. weight, package 
above 28 lbs. and under 
1 cwt. - - package 

1 cwt. and upwards ditto 

2 cwt. and upwards ditto 

Bags, empty score 

from corn vessels — same 
as mats. 

Balsam, in jars, bottles, or 1 
canisters, single or in casesl 
cwt. 


A separate charge will lie 
made for cooper’s attend- 
ance at landing and deli- 
very. 

Canada - - package 

Bamboo. See Canes. 

Barilla, loose - ton 
Filling and weighing on 
rehousing or delivery, 2s. 
per ton. 

Unhousing, wharfage, end 
shipping, 3». per ton, 1 
in serons, cases, chests, 
mats, or bag* - ton. 
Unhousing, wharfage, and 
shipping, 2#. Od. tier ton. I 


#. d. 
3 0 


0 21 

0 8$ 


1 14 


Per 

ton, from Black Sea 
cask, from other parts ofl 
Russia 

cask, from America 


0 3 
0 1 , 
0 Oi 

0 l 

0 04 


Quantities, gfc. 


Unhousing, 
Wharfage, and 
Shipping. 


0 04 


0 Oj’jar, bottle, or canister 
0 1 .case of 5 do. or undor 
0 14 case of 6 do. 3c under 10 
0 2 |ca»e of 10 do. 3c under 15 
0 2 ibarrel, 3 cwt. & upwards 
0 .14 do. 2 cwt. & under 3 cwt. 
0 1 [do. under 2 cwt. 


0 1 
0 2 
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1 s 

•i 




Rent. 


I. 

* 

g 

t 



Rent. 

Goods Imported. 

6X 







EX 


0 



















H 

-3 

Per 

J Week 


Quantities, <5cc. 



■3 

a 

<s 

OS 

Per 

(Week 

Quantities, &c. 

Per 

s. J. 

* 

d. 

i. 

d. 


Per 

Per 

#. 

d. 

1. 

d. 


d. 

Per 

Dark, Jesuits’ or Peruvian 








Canes, common rattan, 1,001 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 


cwt 


l 

0 

0 

7 

ton 


split rattans - cwt. 

1 

3 

0 

6 

0 10 

ton 

Eleutherla or Cascarilla 








ground - - 1,0()< 

7 

G 

3 

0 

0 

2 


cwt 


0 

9 

1 

3 

ton 


bamboo, Jumboo, wang. 








oak, or tanners’. In bags or 








bees, walking sticks. 








loose - - ton 


5 

0 

0 

4 



1 ,00G 

7 

6 

3 

0 

0 

2 


Filling and weighing on 








Malacca - 1,000 



3 

0 

0 

0> 

100 

rehousing or delivery, 2s 








reed, in bundles, 23 each 








per ton. 








100 bundles 



6 

3 


6 


in cases about 14 cwt. cwt. 


0 

6 

0 

1 

case 


reed, in bundles, 60 each 








in casks - - ton 


3 

0 

0 

4 

ton 


100 bundles 



12 

6 

3 

0 


Boskets - - bale 


3 

0 

0 

3 



Cantharides - cwt. 



1 

0 

0 

6 

case or cask, 8 cwt. and 

| bale 


2 

3 

0 

2 










upwards 

£ bale 


1 

g 

0 

14 








0 

4 


large bundle 


1 

0 

0 

1 

14 










under 8 cwt. 

small bundle 
Beads, Jet. or other kinds, 
except amber, coral, and 


0 

G 

0 



Caoutchouc. See In. Rubber. 





0 

3 

case or cask, under 4 cwt. 



« 





Capers - - cwt. 



0 

3 

0 

6 

butt 

cornelian - package 

Beans, in baas - bag 

Beet' and pork - tierce 


1 

0 








0 

4 

puncheon 


0 




























0 

8 -t 

0 

04 








0 


barrel 

barrel 


0 

3* 

3 

0 

100 


Cardamoms - cwt. 



0 

6 

0 

14 

chest 

tub, kit, or half barrel 


0 

3* 

2 

0 

100 







1 

3 

ton, in ban 

Beer, spruce - barrel 


0 

•J 

0 

04 



Cards, playing - case 



1 

G 

0 

2 

chest ^ 

tirkln 


0 

3 

l 

G 

100 






0 

1 


keg 


0 

14 

0 

9 

100 


small ditto 




0 

0 

1 


Bees* wax. See Wax. 








Carpets, 70 square yards and 








Beniamin. See Gum. 
Berries, Juniper * - ton 








upwards - bale 



2 

0 

0 

4 



8 

0 

5 

0 

loo bags, 2 to 4 cwt. each 

under 70 sq. yrds. ballot 



1 

44 

0 

2 




0 

2 

G 

lOOdo. under 2 cwt. each 

Carraway seed - ton 



6 

0 

0 



yellow or bay - ton 


5 

0 

4 



Cashew nuts - cwt. 



0 

G 

0 



Betel nuts - * ton 


b 

0 

0 

4 



('asks landed emptv, or cask 







Biscuit* - - cwt. 


0 

3 

O 

2 

puncheon 

cases, if not delivered with- 












0 

<u 

bag 

r barrel 

In 6 days (Including deli- 












0 

of 

keg 


very), butt, pipe, or punch, 
smaller cask or case 



0 

8 

0 

1 


Blankets - - bale 


1 

0 

0 

l 




0 

4 

0 

uj 


Black lead - ton 

Block tin. See Tin. 


3 

3 

•J 

0 

0 

3 



If taken away within G 
days, half the above 
charges and no rent. 








Bones . - 1,000 


0 

2 










in bags - - bag 


0 

G 

0 

04 



Wine or spirits, small ul- 








in casks - - - ton 


3 

0 

0 

3 



Inge, including turning 








Books - - cwt. 


1 

0 

0 

3 

chest 


over contents, storing and 











G 

0 

2 

bale or box 

delivery - each 



1 

0 

0 



Boots and shoes - hogshead 


1 

0 

3 



Cassia lignea - cwt. 



0 

(i 

0 

0* 


case or tierce 


1 

0 

0 

2 






0 

G 

0 

°5 


Boradc acid - ton 


5 

0 

0 

4 



! fistula - - cwt. 



0 

G 

*0 

uj 


Borax, rough or refined - ton 


b 

0 

o 10 



Castor seed - cw t. 



0 

3 

() 

oj 


Bottles, glass, empty - gross 
Branched fruit, case - 3 dor. 


3 

0 

0 

y 

0 

0 

1 

1* 



t ’.nstor oil. See Oil. 
Castorum, keg or small box 

. 


1 

• 

0 



ditto - • - 2 do/. 


0 

G 

0 



Catlings - case or chest 



1 

0 

0 

2 


Brass - - ton 


b 

O 

0 

2 



Caviare - - package 



0 

G 

0 

1 


Brimstone, loose - ton 


o 

G 

0 

2 



Chairs - - each 



0 

3 

0 

oj 


Filling and weighing on 








case containing 12 



1 

G 

0 

3 


rehousing or delivery, 2s. 








case containing 6 



1 

0 

0 

2 


per ton. 








Chaises or carriages, with 








Unhousing, wharfage, and 








1 4 wheels - each 



10 

G 

1 

G 


shipping, 3#. per ton. 








1 2 wheels - each 



7 

G 

1 

0 


in casks, cases, or baskets 








■ Chalk, French * ton 



5 

4) 

0 

G 


ton 


3 

3 

0 

3 

ton, in casks 

Charcoal, animal - ton 



3 

6 

0 

3 






0 

1 

case, 

about "2 ru t. 

t'hasxiim - - bale 



1 

6 

0 

1 






0 

04 

box or basket, 1 cwt. 

Cheese - - ton 



4 

0 

1 

0 






0 

of 

box or basket. 56 lb. 

1 tubs or cases - cwt. 



0 

G 

0 

1 

tub or case 

Unhousing, wharfage, and 
shipping, 2s. Gtl. per ton. 








L 





1 

G 

100 small ditto 








Chekang - - cwt. 



1 

0 

0 

Oj 

100 sacks 

Bristles, in packages - ton 


7 

0 

0 

G 



Chestnuts - - bushel 



0 

2i 

4 

0 

Bronze - - case 


1 

G 

0 

2 





_ 

2 

0 

100 bags 

box 


1 

0 

0 

1 








4 

2 

100 barrels 

Bugles - - ton 


3 

O 

0 

9 



C'hicoree, under 1J cwt. case 








Bullion - cask or case 


1 

6 





or cask 



0 

G 

0 

OJ 


small package 
parcel not exceeding 51. 


1 

0 





14 and under 3 cwt. case 














or cask 



0 

9 

0 

04 


in value 


0 

6 





3 cwt. and under 0 cwt. 







Burr stones - each 


0 

14 

0 

9 

100 


case or cask 



1 

0 

0 

1 


Butter, foreign. 







5 cwt . & above, case or csk . 



1 

G 

0 

2 


Frieslund or Holstein, — 








Chillies - - cwt. 



0 

G 

0 

7 

ton 

landing, wharfage, housing 








China root - cwt. 



0 

6 

0 

0,1 


or loading, and furnish- 








China ware - case 



1 

G 

0 

3 


ing landing weights, to 


0 






small case 



1 

0 

0 

2 


the importer - i cask 


3 

4 

0 

100 


box 



1 

0 

0 

1 


| cask 


0 

3 

2 

0 

100 


Chiranga root - cwt. 



1 

0 

0 

oj 


Loading from the ware- 








Chirayita - - cwt. 



0 

H 

0 

3 

cask or case 

house, Id. per cask. 








j Chocolate - - box 



0 

9 

0 

2 


Weighing on delivery, if 
required, and furnishing 
delivery weights to the 








Cinnabar - - cwt. 

Cinnamon. See Manai'cmcnt 



2 

4 

u 

04 









Rates. 








buyer, Id. per cask. 








Citron, In salt - pipe 

- 


1 

6 

0 

4 


Emden or Holland, — 








hogshead 

. 


1 

0 

0 

3 


landing, wharfage, hous- 








Cooper’s attendance in ad- 








ing or loading, and fur- 








dition. 








nishing landing weights 








candied. See Svccadcs. 








firkin 


0 

3 

2 

0 

100 


Clay figures - case 



1 

6 

0 

2 


Loading from* the ware- 








middling ease 



1 

0 

0 

*4 


house, Jd. per firkin. 

• 







small case 



0 

9 

0 

1 


Weighing on delivery, when 








Clocks, wooden - chest 



2 

0 

0 

2 


required, £d. per firkin. 






100 


French, containing 2, case 



2 

6 

0 

2 


Irish - score firkins 

Weighing upon delivery, 
cask or firkin. Id. 


3 

0 

2 

0 


1 , case 



1 

G 

0 

1 









Cloth, woollen, cose or large 
bale 



2 

0 

0 

3 


Unhousing, wharfage, and 
shipping, cask or firkin. 








ordin. do. from 8 to 12 pcs. 



1 

6 

0 

2 









small do. under 8 pieces 



1 

0 

0 

14 









Cloves - - cwt. 



0 

H 

0 



Cables, chain - ton 


5 

0 

0 

5 



Clover and lucerne seed, in 







hempen - ton 


10 

0 

0 

4 



bags - - ton 



3 

9 

0 

34 


coir . - - ton 


12 

6 

0 

3 



in casks - ton 



4 

6 

0 

34 


Calicoes - - bale 


3 

0 

1J 



Coaches. See Chaises, See. 








Cambric - - package 


2 

6 

0 

4 



Cobalt - - ton 

• 


5 

0 

0 

5 


Camels’ hair - cwt. 


0 101 

0 

2 

bale or case 

Cochineal - • cwt. 

3 

0 

0 

9 

0 

14 


Camphor - - cwt. 


0 

6 

0 

04 

'cwt. 


Cocoa nuts - 100 

3 

4 

1 

6 

0 

3 


Cane Juice. See Molasses . 





a 

1 


Cocoa, in casks - cwt. 


6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

ton 

Canella nlba . cwt. 

1 8 

0 

6 

0 

cm 


1 to bags - cwt. 

1 

2 

0 

6 

0 

6 

ton 
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I Week. | Quantities, <5tc. 


I Cocque de perle - 
Coculus indie us . 

Cod fish. See Fith. . 

ICodilia, of hemp or (lax, ton 
1 when sold from landing 
scale, to importer - ton 
to buyer - - ton 

When housed, weighing, 
'It. per ton ; loading, 3». 
per ton. 
llnhousing, wharfage, and 

I shipping, St. jwr ton. 
Coflee, in ca-ks - cw-t. 1 

in liales - - cw j" i 

in bags, hulked - cwt. 

in baits, not bulked - c. 1 
Coir, unwrought, press-l 

packed - - to,, 

Rop *, under ti in. in girth 

[Yam 

'Cables. Sec CtMct. 
Coloquintida - cwt. I 


[Colours, painters’, — 

9 cwt. and above 
fi and under !> cwt. - caskl 
.1 and unriir H cwt. - cask 
1 and under 3 cwt. - 
. under i cwt. 

I Col umbo root - cwt I 
1'oppcr, copper ore, and on,-! 
I*er nails - ,o n 

Wharfage and shipping 
<-op|K.-r slabs, when piled 
on the quay, 3*. 4 d. per 
ton. 

jCopp; ras - . to J 

i* o4|uill.) nuts - 1 ,i H.M)' 

j Coral, fragments - cwt. I 
beads - case or chest 
, box 

Cordage, hempen, under fij 
inches . . ton! 

See Spirit a and 

Coriander seed - toJ 

u J rk ■ - ton! 

Lnhousing, wharfage, and 
shipping, 4,,. i**r ton. 
manufactured - cwt, 

j Cornelians and beads, chest 
or box 

Corn. See drain. 

Corpse . . each 

.Eortex winteranu* - cwt. 1 
[Cotton piece goods . bale; 

.. trunk 

other cotton goods, large 

hale, 

!.. , Nix or small cse 
j (art ton wool, press-packed,! 

not p ess-packed - cwt.’! 

•’ *‘d India, press-packed, 1 

i not press -packed 
j (- ot ton yarn or thread, 

fringe - case, about cwt.! 

[Cowhage - . ,0 £H 

Cowries - . fo ,,l 

f-ows, land inland wharfage] 

Cranberries - hogsh 


Cream of unar ■ ton 
- ystal lieadt - package 
rough - r * I 

• - U belis 
Culiic nitre. See Saitpel 
Cummin seed 


1 0 0 0 0 


0 10.J 0 3 


I ~n.ier.1cwt. 
i do. or case, under 1 c 


2 boghead 
. .. 1 bag, 1 cwt. 

o oj b ig, r,G ii,s. 


0 

o lil 
o - 


2 f> ! o i 

I 6 | O 2 \ 

1 0 ; o ljl 

I i 

0 I f) , r , ton 

0 44 () 0 .ton 


lO 0 1 .bale 

1 | O f)‘ ballot 

f) I 0 2 I 

0 0 4 

b 0 (».J 

0 3 1 


Cwt. 


Currants, 23 cwt. and up- 
wards - . butt 

and under 23 cwt. butt 
■i j] 0 - I r » do. pipe 

A <}o. 9 do. carot. 1 

*1 do. 6 do. barrel 

under 2$ cwt. half-barrel 
Dates, 3 cwt. and upwards 
cask or case 

2 and under 3 cwt. do. 

1 do. 2 do. do. 
under 1 cwt. do 

Deer, landing and wharfage 

niridivi - . tw, h 

Dragon* blood - cw . 


« 0 0k 

a 1 o oj 1 


Dripstones - each * 

Dnigs not otherwise enu-l 
| merated - . cwtJ 

D.e flower . t on 

hartli, fullers’ - to,, 

h*u de Cologne, 450 bottles 
and atiove . rn , c 

200 and under 4 M bottles 
. case; 

do. 200 bottles 

■J'fpW 8 * - box 

elephants’ teeth - cwt 
Emery stone. See Stour. ’j 
j Essences, 1 cwt. and above 
casts 

, under 1 cwt. - ca*e 
| Extract troin oak hark cwt. 1 

>r Jesuits' hark 


Ostrich - . package 

* ulture, above 2 cwt.i 
bale or cask 1 
not exceeding 2 cwt. 

bale or cask 

1 not exceeding 5fi lbs. bag 

figs, 3 qrs. to i; cwt. ebest ■ 

alHuit /.G lbs. hair-chest 
i -chests or drums, about 
2* lbs. . score 

I )» 1, or A -drums, or tap. 

nets - . score 1 

fish, cod, dried - ton 

! herrings or mackerel, tier, e 
! barrel 

1 stock or sturgeon 1000 

i [ 

not otherwise described 


1 1 , ’ „ * h>n 

wlun sold from landing-, 
scale to importer tot! 1 
j. Do. to buyer - lorl 
1 Cohousing, wharfage, and! 

1 ... shipping, 1 1 . f„i. , K . r ton. | 
r lour, meluding delivery, by! 
I land or water ton! 

j; Hipihllg, I*. |H.r ton. 
i * * eigiiing on delivery, if 
| ; required, per barrel. sack, I 

,1 or chest, I,/.; ,, or J.|,j,r. 

j, rel, or i-chest, 

Weighing on lioard for, 

' transhipment, 2*. per ton.! 

I ^ 1‘ lowers, artificial ease ! 

[ Flower root*. See Hoot*. j 
frankincense - cwt ] 

■ Fruit. See each kind. 

j furs. See Skint. ' 

• Furniture, very large pckge. 

!| ordinary package 

middling package 
I intermediate package 

, , small package 

jjf lalanga! - - cwt . 

j Galbanum - - cwt. 

“ - cwt. 

* tainlio^e - - cw l. 

| (vent jaii root - cwt! 

(linger, VV. India, casks cwt. 

1 m bags - . C wt. 

East India, hags, 3tc. cwt. 

! _ 1’reserved. See Surahlet. 
Ginseng root - cwt. 

.Glass - irask or cliest 


utensils, 2J cwt. and up 
wards . cask or cast 
1 cwt. and under 24 cwt. 

cask or ca*o| 

, under 1 cwt. cask or case 

■ Glue - . ton 

■ Goats’ hair or beard*. See 

Wool. 

[Grain and seed, viz.— 

Wheal, barley, rye, maize 
and other heavy grain ; 
neas, horse or pigeon 
bean*, tnres, linseed, \ c 


Kent. 


0 cask almve 4 cwt. 

0 1 do. 1 cwt. and under 

n 1 I 


0 9 

1 1; I . 

1 0 0 1 

0 1()J () 3 bale, 3 to /i cwt. 

I 0 2 do. from Ireland 
b 2 bag, 2 cat. a.id under 3 
i cwt. 

0 1} do. I 1 , cwt. and under 2 
1 'small bale 


0 2 j 

0 3 


0 fi 

! 0 3 

: o 

1 0 0] 

2 0 I0O1 

Ihihnusinjf 
and l.aixliiig. 

jeach 

1 0 3 

| 1 3 100 f I 

0 04 


2 « 

I 

1 6 jton j 

0 c 

score. 

!if» 

i 4 0 

, 1 Ii ton 1 
jo 4 ! 

0 fi 

suae 


0 100 
1 G loo 
0 4 1000 stock 

J sliaote,"’*'” 


■J 

0 I 0 


0 0) 

0 8] : u 0i| 


4 f, 
3 f) 
2 0 
1 0 
0 t; 
0 fi 
f) 6 
0 3J 


0 4 
0 3 
f) 2 
0 ii 
0 1 
0 0J 


100 

lOd 

loo 
100 
j I GO 

loo 


0 

0 .. , 

0 fi ton 
0 " 


box 


I Wheat, rye, 
maize. Hnd 
other heavy 
grain, ex- 
cept barley, 
peas, horse 
or pigeon 
bean*, tare* 


4*. f)d. 

per 100 

?nclud < - t 
ing in* 
su ranee 
from 
lire. 
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Goods imported. 


[Grain, !nc..—cnnttnue<l. Pe.r\ 
Handing, wharfage, hous- 
ing and delivering . qr 

Oats ntul other light grain 
Landing, wharfage, hous- 
ing, and delivering • qr 1 

Working out and deliver 
| ing into craft, 3d. per qr. 
.GraniHa - - cwt. 

Grapes - - box! 

I jar 

Grass, Brazilian - cwt. 
Grease - - tun] 

[Greaves - - tor 

' nines grains . cwt. 
i u in, not otherwise de. 
scribed, loose, or In hogs-] 
lie. ids ■>- 

in scrims or bags 
in cases, barrels, or clients 
cwt.] 

iti casks or chests from 
Africa 

Ilair, horse, ox, or cow 

cwt, 


human 

pigs 




s. d. «. d.\ i. d. 


3 0 0 9 0 2 


Quantities, 3tc. 

Per 

Barley, 100 tjrs. At. 9d. 
not Including insur- ! 
once from lire 
Linseed, do. do. 3*. lOd. | 


Goods imported. 


>arrcl or bag 
100 
100 


H iilcs— continued. 

20cwt. ditto 23 cwt. l>a!e| 
26 cwt, ditto 30 cwt. bale 
In casks, landing rate and 
rent the same as in bales, 
losh . bale or chest 


- hogshead 
tierce 
barrel or basket 


0 2 bale 5 cwt. and upwardn 
0 14. bale 3 cwt. and under' 

6 cwt. 

0 1 bale, ease, or box, under 

| 3 cwt. 

0 Oft • loose, tier cwt. 

0 2 bale 

0 1 bale, 2 to 4 cwt. 

0 OJjbule under 2 cwt. 

Unhousing, I 
] Wharfage, and 
Shipping. 



I fartnlt - 
I bits, Leghorn 


chip . tub of 80 do/., 
heaver, or silk - large case 
middling case 
small case 
linings - - small case 

llcmp - - ton 

if sold from landing settle,] 
to importer - toi 

to buyer - tor 

When housed, weighing, 
2,n. per ton ; loading, 2*. 


1 0 do/.. 

middling case or package] 
large case or package 


Unhousing, wharfage, and 
shipping, I*, per ton. * 1 
pros packed - ton 

K. India ditto - ton 

I el lei Hire -rout - Cwt. 
let-rings. See Fish. 
lidos, wet salted, landed 
loo.e, and requiring to lie 
lied 111 . - - ** too* 

Including landing, wharf- 
age, housing, taring, ty- 
ing up each, including 
cord and weighing for 
delivery. 

landed In bundles, or loose, 
not requiring tying up 

joo ■- 

* Including landing, 
wharfage, housing, taring, 
and weighing for delivery. 


horse, Hambro', dry, loose 
100 

Not otherwise enumerated, 
dry or dry stilted, loose 1 00 
wet salted, loose lot) 

ox, cow, or buffalo, wet 
salted, loose - 100 

ditto, with short horns 100 
Other hides (not enume- 
rated), dry or dry salted, 
loose. 

iverago more than 22 lbs. 

each - - 100 

12 lbs. and not exceeding 
22 lbs. - - UK) 

J lbs. and under 12 lbs 
100 

index 7 lbs. - 100 

n bales under 4 cwt. bale 
I cwt. Ik under 6 cwt. bale 
>cwt. ditto 10 cwt. bale 
10 cwt. ditto 15 cwt. bale 
l. r >cwt. ditto 20 cwt. bule 


b 0 o< 


'• Per I *• «*• 


1 i* 0 2 


too 

150 

btde| 

bale 

bale 

hale 

bale 


100 

100 

bale 

bale 

bule 

bale 

bale 


Hoofs 
Hops 

Homs and horn tins, or 
plates. ' 

OX, cow', or buffalo, loose 
cwt. 

Unhousing, wharfage, and 
shipping. Id. per cwt. 
packages - cwt. 
hart, stag, or deer, Germar 
100 pr 

Last India, loose - cwt., 
bales, under 2 cwt. - hale 
2 cwt. and above - bale| 
* Including counting 
! landing. 

Horses, wharfage - each 
.Jalap - . cwt, 

I Iceland moss. See Matt. 
India rubber, in packages 

loose 

Ij Indigo (not East India) 

East India. See Manage- 
rnent Itatet. 

Ink, China - cwt, 

||Inklc - - cwt. 

|]Ipocartianha - cwt.. 
Iron, bars, rods, or pigs - ton 


when landed for transit, 
and not weighed - ton] 
Weighing, !()</. per ton. 
Unpiling. wharfage, and 
shipping (without weigh- 
ing), 2l till, per ton. 
when shipped from landing 
scale# including delivery 
ton 

ore - - tot 

old - - tot 

Steam engines, and othe 
heavy machinery, it 
parts, boilers, cylinders, 
&c. brought either by 
land 01 water, 
pieces under 2 tons 


exceeding It) tons ton] 
manufactures In packages, 
not otherwise described] 
ton] 

Isinglass - - 1 

Ivory - - « 

Junk, or old rotte - 
Jute, press-packed 
Kelp 

Filling and weighing on re- 
housing or delivery, 2s. 
per ton. 

Knives - - package 


Lac dye ana lac lake chest 
Lace - case or box 

Lacquered ware large case" 
chest 
l*o x 

Lard - - bl adder | 

Lavender flowers - cwt, 


Per 

Week. 

Quantities, See. 

, 



Weighing* 
Unpiling, 
Repiling, 
Rehousing, 
or Loading. 

Unhousing, 
Wharfage, 
and Ship, 
ping. 

0 6 
0 7 

Per 

bale 

bale 

«. d. 

2 0 

2 6 

Per 

bale 

bale 

«. d. 

6 0 

7 6 

0 3 

chest 

bale 

0 8 I 

chest 

or 

bale 

2 0 


- /iny weigntngcnr 
able to the importer 
be charged at the rare or 
one-third of the landing! 
rate ; but this rule is not! 
to apply to any other! 
operation, or to any 1 
?hing or re-weighing 

er any other circum 

stances. 


0 1 , 
8 9*1 


0 4ft 


*0 10J 0 10 


0 6 


*3 n 
*0 10A' 0 0? 
’ " 1 0 1 
0 1ft 

] 

6 3* 


case, 3 to 5 cwt. 
'keg or jar 
barrel 
hhd. 

puncheon 

ton 

[bag^ ^ 


ton, tips or plates 


0 10ft 0 1 Ibnle, about 3 cwt. 

1 0 02 1 bale, about lft cwt. 


0 0ft 

0 1 in bottle 
0 Oj'solid 
0 1 jseroti 


0 10ft 


0 1ft! 
0 1 
0 0ft 


7 6 
10 0 


box or keg 
Kent is not charged when) 


within one week r.. 
the final weighing. 


[per t — 

nets, cylinders, and the 
like 1 

per ton for plates, Rhafts, 

1 and other gearing 


8 2'! 


y*l 

0 3 


1 barrel 
0ft box 
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Goods imported. 


Lead 


(on 


Unpiling, wharfage, and 
shipping, li. 8 d. per ton 
old and ore - ton 

black - - • ton 

white - - ton 

Leather, foreign, tanned bale 
demi-liale 


tier 


l,K»e 

Irish, tanned, bale u 

1 CHI 

bale 1 cwt. and undei 
2 cwt 

bale 2 do. do. 1 cwt, 
small or middling crate! 

large crate 
f/eeches - - package 

Lemons. See Or,in#et. 

Peel. See Orange Peel. 
Limes - - barrel] 

Lime puce - 100 gallons 

Laying up to guago. and 
coopers' attendance at 
landing .V delivery, form 
a separate charge. 

I Linen, sample Ikjx, i 

companies! by original 
package - - ca>c 

German - * bale 

A bale 
l l wile 

loose, or bags - roll 
chest 
A chest 
| chest 

Russia - - , .bale 

Hoarded bale or A bale, 
containing 10 pieces 

1 hale 

crash - - b a |c 

A bale 
| bale 

sail cloth - holt or roll 
mats, containing 2 pcs. each 
Irish - case or bale 

. box or bundle 

fLinen yarn. See Pam. 
Linseed. See Grain. 

cakes - - ton| 

Liquorice 
root, loose or bales ton| 

Maccaroni. See Vermicelli. 
Mace - - cwt.] 

Madder 

roots • • cwt.| 


Maiden hair - bale 

Manna - - cwt. 

Manganese ore * ton 

Filling and weighing on 
rehousing or delivery, 2#, 
per ton. 

]Marblcs - - ton 

{Marble baths - each 

mortars 
Sculptured works of .art, 
and slabs, according to 
size and value 


rough, cases 


CWt.i 


blocks, 4 toJfcc under, ton 
above 4 tons, and not ex- 
ceeding 10 tons - ton | 
above 10 tons - 


Mastic gum 
Matchet-s - 
Mats (bass) 


cwt. 
bale 
100 
chest 
box 

fi feet long and under, each 
above fi feet long - each 
Mats or bags, from corn- 
vessels - bundle of 10 
delivery by land, kd. 
ditto by water, la. . 

Meal, including delivery, ton 

weighing for delivery, id.i 
per sack or barrel. 

Melons - - basket 

Melting pots - cask 

Minerals (specimens) case 
Mohair yam - cwt. 
Molasses and cane juice, cwt. 

Money. See Bullion. 


0 A* 


ooo o-j 


0 8 j 


!i puneneon 
3 ] hothead 
2 .barrel 


7A' 0 

$ o 


0 lojl 


1 0 , 

o 74 

o - 1 


I case or barrel 

0 {loose 

1 bale under 2 cwt. 


2 [l>»le, 5 cwt. and upwards! 
14 bale, SJ cwt. to A cwt. 1 
1 .bale, under 34 cwt. 


Goods imported. 


Per 

Moss, rock or Iceland ton 
Mother-o’-puarl, shells ton 
ware - - chest I 

hox] 

Mules, landing and wharf agt ‘ 

Munjvet, bales - 
bundles 
Musk 
boxes 
Muslins 
iMvrabolans 
Myrrh 

Musical instrungents 

NaiU 
Nanarl 


?S 

% '3 

3 3 


cwt. 

cwt. 

chest 

l)i>X : 

bale 1 
cwt. 
cwt. I 


0 14 0 


- cwt. I 

Nankeen - » chest 

.Natron - - ton 

Fdling and weighing, on 
) rehousing or deli very , 2 j . I 

] per ton. 

; Nickel, metallic, refined, and 
oxide of - toil 

{ arsenate of, in lumps, 1111 - 
. refined - - ton 

Nitrate of soda. See Salt pet re. | 
Nutmegs - . cwt.] 

Nuts, Pistachio - cwt.! 

other European - bushel 

I .J 

' hart cl ] 

Castanla - - bushel, 

Nux'viiinica" I cwb{ 

Oakum - - ton 

Oatmeal. Sec Meal. 

Ochre - - tor 

Oil, bay - . cask 

castor - - cwt, 

chemical, 1 cwt. and up. 

| wards . - package! 

i under 1 cwt. package] 

rhodium - - package 

! olive, large jars - cwt. 

I common jars - cwt. 

j. half Jars - cwt. 

case, containing 30 quart 
I bottles - - case 

salad, half chest of 30 flasks 
palm or cocoa nut, casks 
not above 30 cwt. ton 

casks above 30 cwt. ton] 
in iron tanks - ton! 
seed, casks tun 

duppers, canisters, and like 
packages - cwt.! 


0 3 1 0 OS bairel or bag 

1 0 ! 0 ()J scroll, above 1 cwt. 

I 0 Oj seron, 1 cwt. or under 
1 3 0 1‘ 


1 0 4 


0 fi (I ft) cwt. 

0 fi 0 ti: 

0 24 4 (I 100 sacks 

1 (i loo bushels, loose 
(> 4.J 2 1) 100 bags 

0 10 1 barrel 

100 bushels 


0 


0 


0 4X I) 


OA cwt. 
0 |, 


0 <; o 04 


1 o 2 


0 (J 'each 
0 3 each 
0 2 .each 
I 0 O.j gallon jar 


Landing, wharfage, and laying up to") 
guage ... 

I, nailing ® 1 housing 
Unhousing and loading 
; . U nhoitsing, wharfage, and sh ippl tig , 

]j or wharfage and shipping 
jj Coopers' attendance, if delivered 
“v ' .1 from quay - 
Delivered into un- g !| ditto if housed additional 
decked craft per it "2 S , 1 Searching and filling up to order 
on of 23 palms, or, 2 re ~ *Kent per week 
12 culr- ‘ • '■ >'! 


232 

gal- 

lons 


0 ft 


n0t New- 
foundland ,oulltllan<l 


1 0 
0 6 


1 0 
0 4 


1 0 


■1 



, * Fourteen days are allowed from the final landing, free of rent, to clear 
| the oil from the quay ; if not cleared from the quay within that time, rent 
iwill be charged from the date of breaking bulk, and if it remain after tlii 
{expiration of one calender month from the commencement of the ship's dis 
charge, it will be housed. 


lease or chest, about 3 cwt 


o 041 
0 1(10 bundles 


? ) 


0 24 


bundle of 10 mats 


{ton, if not cleared within 
14 days from breaking 
bulk 


_ bale 
2 puncheon 
1 .hogshead or tierce 
0 j barrel or keg 


Oil cake - ton; 

Olibatium. See Gum. 

Old rope. See Junk. 

Olives, about 12 gal. A bar. 

6 gal. J bar. 
21 gal. keg 
about 3 quarts keg - score 
3 pint jars - score 
large packages - gallon 


Onions 
|< ipiutii 

{Oranges and lemons 
buds 


bushel 

cwt. 

chest 

box 

case 

cwt. 


peel 


- cwt. 

large package 

small package 
flowers, in pickle, rusk 
atiout 10 gallons each 
flower water - ease 

jOrchella weed - cwt. 

extract of • cwt. 


8 6 


0 21 
1 fi 
0 9 I 
0 04] 


U fi 

0 10 A 

0 74 

0 3J 

1 0 

0 44 

0 

2 

1 

0 


0 3 I 

0 1 I 

0 04 

0 o£ 


0 1 
0 1 , 
0 14 
0 1 
0 04 

0 

0 oil 

0 4 1 

0 2 

0 04I 
0 1 
0 04 
0 2 ' 


tierce 

barrel, 30 gallons 
[half- barrel 
basket or barrel 
chest under 3 cwt. 
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I . Per 

Omhclla weed, extract of — 
continued. 

Qrpiment - - or 

jOrrice root - cwt 


Orsidew - 


- package] 


rated 
Till boxes, in vats 


Ostrich feathers - package 
|Olto of roses - package 
middling package 
small package 
Oxen, landing and wharfage 
each 

Paddy, in hags - ton 
Landing, wharfage, and 
shipmng, 3s. 9d. per ton. 
in hulk - - quarter 

Working out and deliver- 
ing into cral't, 3d. per 
quarter. 

[Paper - . cwt. 

hanging - - case 

rice, under 14 lbs., case or 
box 

Pearl barley - barrel 
bag or keg 
t eas - tierce or barrel 
bag 

In bulk. See Grain. I 
Pellitory root - cwt. 
Pepper, unsifted - cwt.] 0 
including ordinary siftingj 
and bagging - cwt. I 2 

long, nr cayenne cwt.i 1 
Pianofortes - « 

Piccaba - - cwt.i 

Pickles - dozen bottles 
barrels - - gallon 

large bottles or jars, under 
2 gallons - gallon 
2 and under ftdo. gallon! 
ft and upwards - gallon! 
Pictures - bale or 
middling bale or 

small bale or easel 
Extra sizes, according to 
dimensions and contents. 
Piece goods, not otherwise! 


bale 

large] 

small 

cwt- 


Pimento, casks 
bags 

Pink root - 

Pipe bowls, earthenware case 
j Pit ch - 1 

Hurgundy - cwt. 1 
Tlaster of Paris - ton| 

Plums, Portugal, boxes, doz.l 
French. JSee Prunes. 
Pomegranate peel - cwt. 
Porcelain - - case 

small case or box 
Pork, middles, 3 cwt. tierce 
ditto, 1 to 2 cwt. cask 

Potatoes - - ton 

Potash. See A shes. 

Presents, examined on the 
quay : — packages of small] 
value, and not exceeding 
lft in. square, or 28 lbs.| 
. wei Kht - package) 
above do. and under 1 cwt. 

package 

1 cwt. and under 2 cwt. 

package 

2 cwt. St upwards, package 

examined within the ' 

house : — packages 
small value, and not ex-| 
ceeding l ft in. square, 

28 lbs. weight, package 
above do. und under 1 cwt. 

package 

1 cwt. and under 2 cwt. 

package 

2 cwt. & upwards, package 
Preserves. See Succadcs. 
Prints, engravings, large case 

middling case 
small case 


Prunes or French plums, _ 
aoove 7 cwt., hlid. or pun. 
5 and not exceeding? cwt, 
barrel, 

above 2 and not exceeding 
ft cwt. half- barrel 

2 cwt. and under, qr.-barrel 
about 1 cwt. - chest 
ftfi lbs. half-chest 
5M lbs. quarter-chest 
1 cwt. containing 
boxes or cartoons 
case 

Prusslatc of potash - ton 
Pumice stone. See Stone. 
IPuree - . chest 


hogshead 

tierce 

barrel or seron 
large case 
small do. 


Quantities, &c. 


0 3 0 Oil 

o o ! o of 

0 3 ! 0 of 

O 9 • O 1 each 

0 If 2 f> 100 

0 G ! 0 OJ 1 


0 1 bag of 317 lbs. 


0 G I 0 7 ton 

4 G o <; 

0 G I 0 4 ton 


0 If 0 OJ bottle or jar 
“ 1 ' n lit bottle or jar 
OJ bottle or jar 


0 8*| 


0 9 
0 6 , 
0 4f 
0 3 I 
0 If 


» U! 


0 100 barrels 

<>f 


« 1 , 
0 of 


o 01 

0 of 

o oj 

0 1( 


0 ojj 

0 1 


0 of 


0 li 

0 1 

0 0i 


Unbouslng 
[and Landing, 
r. d. 

) G 


chest 

tcore 

score 


Goods imported. 


Per 

l’yrolignate of lead - ton 
Quicksilver, bottles - bottle 
small case 
Quills - - vat 

small vat 
case 

hogshead or barrel 
, bale 

Quinine, sulphate of - 
Radix contrayervtB - cwt. 
Radix senekie - cwt. 
Rags - - toil 

when sold from landing 
scale, to the Importer 
to the buyer 


Raisins, 12 to 20 cwt, butt| 

9 to 12 cwt. - pipe 

ft toll cwt. - carotel 

2t to 41 cwt. - barreli 

1 1 to 2} cwt. half-barrel 
Under ll cwt. qr.-barrel 
Denia and Valencia, boxci 
scorel 

half and quarter-boxes 
score 

frails or baskets - score | 
half and quarter -fralb 
baskets - score] 

Malaga, lioxes - score 

half and quarter- boxes 
score] 

Smyrna, drums - scor< 
half and quarter-drum' 
scorel 

cases, 1 cwt - score 

fti> lbs. - score] 

28 lbs. - 
Cape, under 3 cwt. - cask] 
3 cwt. to 5 cwt. - cask 
boxes, about 60 lbs., score 
Rape cake 

Rattans, common. See C, 
Rhatania root - cwt.. 

extract - 

It liu barb - _ 

East India - chest] 

Including starting into 
bulk, taring, re|>airing, 
re-taring, re-tilling, 
nailing down, re 
weighing, and piling 

away. 

Rice, casks - ton j 

bags 

Roots, flower - large 

small ease| 
Madder. See Madder. 
Khatanla. See Rhatania. 
Sassafras - cwt.] 

Winters - cwt. 

Rosin - - ton 

Rope, old. See Junk . 

Rugs 


bale 
half bale] 
smaller d< 
load] 
- bundle 
cwt. 
cwt. 


ton 


Rushes 

>t polishing 
. i-. ergot of 
Sac, saturui 
| Safflower - 
Saffron 
Sago 


Sal ammoniac - ton 

Salmon. See FUh. 

Salop - - package 

Saltpetre - - ton 

Samples which bv law are| 
exempted from duty,.fVee. 
|Snphora - - package 

Sarsaparilla - cwt. 
Re- weighing and restowing 
bales, 4 cwt. and up- 
wards, 1«. 6d. 

Under 4 cwt., It. 

Sassafras, bark or root, cwt. 

Scaleboards - 100 bundles| 

Scorn mony - cwt. 

Sea-horse and sea-cow teeth 
cwt. 

Seeds, agricultural, or not 
otherwise rated, bags, ton 
chests or casks - ton 
forest nuts or acorns, barrel] 
Seed lao - - cwt. 

Senna - - cwt. 

Shawls, small box or bale 

each] 

large do. - do. 


0 lof 1 

3 “ 1 


0 10J| 
(i y | 
o 10.4 


0104 


0 9 
0 44 


8 81 

0 4 
O 3 
0 3 
0 3 
0 2 
0 I 
0 2 
o 04 
0 3 1 


8 81 


0 0J| 


o 04 
o r 
o 04 


4 

0 3 

0 1 


0 3 

0 14 



•ask or case 
•ask or case 
Iton, loose 
100 barrels 


100 bundles 
■hest 


Per Score. 
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Goods imported. 


E'S- 

£ | 


Per I <1- 

Shaya root, press-packed, ton 
Shellac - - cwt.| ' 

Shot - - ton | 

Shrub, same as Spirit t. 

Shurf - - ton - 

Silk, raw or thrown - cwt. 1 


Raw or thrown, from East' 
Indies or China. See 
Management Rates. 
manufactured, l cwt. and 
upward* - hale or ease 
under 1 cwt. - bale or case 
waste, 4 cwt. and upwards 
hale 

2 cwt. \ under 4 cwt. hale 
1 cwt. t$i under 2 cwt. hale 


ribUm# - 

ease 

1 worm gut 

ca-ic 

\ Skins, beaver 

I 

pipe 

puncheon 


Calf and kip, 4 cwt. and 
upwards - bale 

2 cwt. Ac under 4 cwt. hale 
under 2 cwt. - hale 

calf, wet sal teal, loose, UK) 
drs, or dry salted, loose 
100 

kip, wet salted, loose, 1<X> 
drv, or dry salted, loose, 
100 


Mogadore, dry salted, 
loose - dozen I 

camelion - small bale! 
carpincho - KX)\ 

cat or filch - cask nr ch 
chinchilli,bale, cask or ef 
deer or elk, puncheon, lib 

or hale 

case 

pack or bundle 
loose - - 1 20 1 

dog fish - - l»{ 

furs - large bale, case 

cask 

middling hale, ease or cask 
small hale, case or ( 
goat, Cape. See Sheep <i«</ 
tioat. 

Trieste, hale about 8 < wt. 
Hi-imbro’, hale lot) skins 
and under 
bale al»ove 100 skins) 
Mogadore or Turkey, 
alaive IOO skins - bale! 
above 00 to 100 skins, bale| 
above 30 to tit) skins, hah 
"O and under - bale 
loose - - dozen 

East India, about 100 
bale 

hare and coney, about 1000 

skins - - hale 

about .500 skins and 
der 1000 - bale 

under 600 skins - bale 
large cask | 
middling cask 
small cask 
kangaroo - dozen | 


kid or jamb, hhd., punch., 
or hale 
tierce 
barrel 
large bundle 
ordinary bundle 
small bundle 
loose - - dozen 

leopard, lion, St tiger, each 
nutria - - hogshead 

barrel 

about 1 .50 doz. skins, bale 
about IOO doz. skins, bale 
about 60 do/., skins, bale 
opossum, about 60 skins, 
bundle 

otter, about 100, hale or box 
Quebec, or Hudson’s Hay, 
case, bale, or puncheon 
large bundle 
ordinary bundle 
small bundle or keg 
seal - - pipe 

puncheon or hogshead 
barrel 

loos© - - 120 

South Seas, wigs 120 

middlings - 120 

smalls or pups 120 


?ii 

ti 

Rent j 

Goods Imported. 

4 

A 

Rent. 

Per 

Week. 



— 


Per 

Week. 





Quantities, See. | 


c -i 

H 

Quantities, &c; j 

/. a. 

t. d. 

Per 


Skins— continued. Per 

1 . d. 

t. <i. 

t. d. 

Per 


4 0 

0 4 




Greenland or Newfound- 







0 9 

0 01 




land, loose - 120 


1 G 

0 2 




3 0 

0 




sheep, Hambro* - hale 


1 6 

0 2 




5 0 

1 0 

0 2 

U 2 ! 

o 14 

•ale, 

bale, 

2 cwt. and upwards 
under 2 cwt. 





iVeighing*, 

Unpiling, 

Kepiltng, 

Rehousing, 

Unhousing, 
Wharfage, 
and Ship- 










or leading. 

ping. 

1 6 

0 1J 




sheep and goat, Cape — 




Per 



1 0 

0 11 




100 skins Sc upwds. hale 


1 G 

0 2 

0 8 

2 0 






7.5 and under 100 hale 

1 4 

0 14 


0 6 

1 G 

2 G 

0 1 




60 and under 76 bale! 

0 9 

0 1 


0 4 

1 0 

2 0 

0 1 




2.5 and under .5. 1 bale 1 

0 44 

0 Ol 


U 2 

0 (i 

(> 9 

0 HA 




16 and under 26 bale! 

0 3 

0 0$ 


0 14 

0 4\ 

2 0 

0 1 




under 15 - bale 

o 14 

0 Of 


0 0? 

0 2 f 

1 0 

0 1 




dry or dry -salted, loose 100 

1 G 

0 3 

120 

0 s] 

2 1 

2 O 

0 3 




wet salted, loose - 100 


2 3 

0 4 

120 

1 o| 

3 1', 












hing charge 













Weighing*, 

Unpiling, 

Kepiling, 

1 Jnhouslng, 1 
Wharfage, 
and Ship- 

India, loose - 120 


1 0 

0 2 

nble to tiie importer is to 1 
lie charged at the rate oil 
one-third of the landing 
rate ; but this rule is not 



or Loading. 


about tOO t sk., large hale! 

2 0 

O 3 

to apply to any otherl 






small calf, Russia, loo! 



operation, 

or to any 

1 1} 


Per 



akin* - - bundle 

. 

0 9 

0 14 

weighing or re- weighing, 
under any other circum- 

0 1 J 



squirrel, about ‘2000, bale I 

1 6 

0 14 

0 9 

0 1 




squirrel tails, about 100,000. 



stances. 


0 fi 

0 o.v 


0 3 


bale - 

2 0 

0 2 




2 6 

0 6 

120 

I 01 

3 11 

swan, 150 skins - bale 

1(H) skins - bale 

1 G 

1 0 

0 2 

O 1 





2 0 

0 1 

120 

0 SJ 
2 1 

2 9 

vicunia, loose - 120 

1 G 

0 3 





4 G 

0 ii 

120 

ti 3 

•Slate*, in frames, and pencils. 

. 

1 G 

0 2 




3 0 


120 



Slate |>encils - ton. 


3 44 

0 3 








Smalts - - ton 


6 0 

0 5 









Snake root- - cwt. 


o 104 

0 3 

lotfshetul 




* Auv weighing charge- 


0 2 

tierce or hale 

O 3 


able i 

o the Importer is to 




0 » 

barrel or A bale 

0 G 

0 li^ 

he charged at the* rate of 

Soap - - cwt. 


0 f. 

0 1 

ease 




0 r. 

ot 


Soiiii • - ion 


3 0 

O 4 



j 

1 G 

I 0 3 

rate 

but this rule is not 

'Soy - chest - 

1 0 

t) 2 




1 6 

0 3 

to apply ti 

any other 

1 casks - - gallon 

- 

0 1 

0 6 

puncheon 



oper 


or to any 



•) 3 

hogshead 


1 6 

I 0 2 

|weig 

lUntlf 

lung or 

re-weigliing, 

•Spectacle!* - - case 



0 2 

kit 0 

barrel 1 

1 0 

, 0 1 

r any other circum- 


1 0 

O 1 




0 9 

1 0 0. 

.stance*. 


'Spelter - - lon| 

3 0 

u 1 




3 0 

; o 4 




Wharfage and shlpPng.l 






0 9 

0 1 




2 j. per ton, when pihdj 











on the quay. i 






1 G 

! 0 G 




Spirits, ruin * 100 galls 

10 0 

*3 G 

0 2 

ton, 

casks 


I U 

: o 3 




* Includes delivery trom 



0 8 

{1 eager 


0 9 

0 2 




the quay, cither by lam 



0 6 

j butt 











0 4 

4 butt 







*** When the spirits are 



0 4 

pipe 

boon 


2 0 

0 3 




imported in casks made u 



0 4 

pin.. 







proper oak, the Company 



0 2 



1 0 

0 1 




engages to be responsible 



0 14 

'barrel or quarter -cask 

1 G 

0 11 




lor deficiencies in measure 



For 

■noper 

rare and at- 





which shall exceed one gal 




tendance 

after the first 

1 G 

0 2 

1 20 skins 


j Ion iter cask for each year 
, or traction of a year, the 




12 weeks, 

for each lea- 

0 9 

0 2 

|120 skins 





ger, butt, 

4 butt, pipe. 

0 G 

0 2 

1 1 20 skins 


, good* remain in charge 
but the Company will not 




or 

puncheon, Id. per 

0 .1 

0 2 

1 20 skins 





week . 


0 2 

0 3 

1 20 skins 


be answerable for defi- 




Ditto 

* for each hmpdu?ad. 




1 Henries arising from thi 




barrel, or quarter cask, 

2 0 

0 3 




1 casks tieing made of other 




4</. per week. 






and inefficient materials. 






1 

2 0 

0 4 




Other spirits and wine.— 












See separate Table. 







1 G 

0 3 




S pet (lies. See Hide Cuttings 




castle 


or bale, l.J 

1 0 

O 2 




Sponge - - cwt 


0 9 

0 3 

case. 

2 0 

0 fi 







cwt. or upwards 

1 G 

0 4 







0 2 

cank 


jr hale, under 

1 0 

0 3 








14 cwt. 


0 Oj 

1 ( > * 

bale 



Squills, loose - ton 

- 

.5 0 

0 3 




0 2 

120 


dried, about 4 rwt. - case 

- 

1 « 

0 14 









2 cwt. - cas« 


t 0 

O 1 




1 6 

0 3 




bags - cwt 

. 

0 G 

0 04 

bag 



1 0 

0 2 




Starch - - ton 

• 

6 0 

0 6 




0 G 

0 1 




Stavesacrc- - cwt. 

- 

0 6 

0 04 




1 0 

0 2 




Steel - - ton 


4 G 

0 2 




0 9 

O 1 




Stick lac - - cwt. 

• 

0 9 

0 04 




0 G 

0 1 




Sticks, walking - KMX 


5 0 

0 2 




0 1 

0 3 

120 



Stock-fish. See Fish. 




100 



0 11 

l « <>4 




Stone, burr - each 

* 

0 4 

0 9 



1 G 

0 4 




emery - - ton 

• 

3 G 

0 1 




1 0 

1 G 

0 1 

0 4 




Filling and weighing on 
rehousing or delivery, 2s 







1 0 

0 3 




per ton. 







0 9 

0 2 




lithographic • ton 

pumice, loose - ton 

; 

5 0 
7 G 

0 G 
0 8 

loose 


0 6 

0 1 






0 4 

brick* 


1 0 

0 1 




in casks - - ton 

• 

5 6 

0 G 








Turkey or hones cwt 

. 

0 3 

0 1 

cask 

3 to 6 cwt. 

I 6 

0 3 




Stores, ship's, warehoused, 







1 0 

0 2 




under 28 lb. - package 

0 6 

- 

0 04 

(package 


0 9 
0 G 

0 1 

0 1 




under 2 cwt. - package 
2 cwt. and upwards ■ cwt. 

1 0 

1 6 

•w 

0 04 
0 1 

Ipackage 

package 


2 0 

0 3 




liquids • - gallon 

0 1 


0 6 




1 6 

0 2 




Straw, manufactured, — 



0 04 




1 0 

0 1 




under 1 cwt. - case 


0 8 




1 G 

0 3 




1 cwt. St under 2 cwt. case 


1 o« 

0 1 




1 9 

0 6 




2 cwt. St under 3 cwt. case 


1 6 

0 14 




1 9 

0 4 




3 cwt. & under 4 cwt. cose 


1 9 

0 * 




1 G 

0 3 




4 cwt. and upwards • case 


2 0 1 

0 S 
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01 B 

sc 

i 


Rent. 






Kent. 

Goods Imported. 







zV< 





£ 





'f a 
“(2 


Per 

Week. 



£ i 


1 

Per 

Week. 

Quantities, &c. 




Quantities, 8 tc. 

Per 

i. a. 

I. 

d. 

s. d. 

Per 


Per 

t. d. 

i. d. 

t. d. 

Per 

Straw, unmanufactured, — 






Vulture feathers, aI>ove 2 





1 rwl . At under 2 ewt. case 


1 

0 

0 2 


cwt. 

bale or ca*k 


2 C 

0 3 


2 cwt i & under 3 cwt. case 

. 

1 

(i 

0 3 


not exceeding 2 cwt. 





3 cwt. upwards - case 

. 

2 

0 

0 4 



bale or cask 

_ 

1 6 

0 2 


Sturgeon. See Pith. 






small bat;, not above Vi lb. 

. 

0 6 

0 04 


Succ.tdes, under 28 lbs. gross 
package 






Walnuts 

- bushel 

- 

0 2J 

4 0 

100 sacks 

0 f) 

0 

3 

o <n 

cwt. 




2 0 

100 bags 

under 56 lbs. gross, pckge. 

0 9 

0 

4i 

t) (IV 

cwt. 

Wanghees. 

See Canes. 




5(1 lbs. to 1 cwt. gross, do. 

1 0 

0 

G 

o o$ 

cwt. 

Water, mineral,— 





containing 1 cwt. nett and 



I 


baskets or cases 12 bottles 

_ 

0 3 

0 04 


upwards * cwt. 

1 0 

0 

n 

o oVcwt ! 

in hulk - 

- 12 bottles 

- 

0 21 

0 0? 


Sugar, in casks - cwt. 

0 8 

o 

3 

0 5 

ion 

Wax, bees’ 

- ton 


5 0 

0 G 


baskets - • cwt. 

0 7 

0 

3 

(! /> 

Ion 

sealing - 

- cwt. 


0 9 

0 1 


clicsts, 3 cwt. or above.cwt. 

0 7 

0 

3 

0 5 

:un 

myrtle - 

- cwt. 

. 

1 0 

0 1 

case 

chests, mats, or bags, under 






Weld 

- ton 


7 6 

0 9 


5 cwt. - * cwt. 

0 6 

0 

3 

0 4 

on 

Whalebone 

ton 


7 6 

0 4 




(> 

lj 

O O) 


fin*, from Newfoundland, 





Sulphate of /Inc - ton 



0 

o r, 



ton 


7 G 

0 6 


Sulphate ot ixitosh ton 


3 

1) 

0 3 


Whetstones 

- cwt. 


0 3 

0 14 

cask, 3 to 5 cwt. 

Sumach - - ton 



9 







0 of 

cask or case about 1 cwt. 

Sunn, press-packed ton 


3 

(i 

0 .3 


Whisk brooms, 100 bundles 


3 0 

0 3 


Sweep washer s’ dirt, package 

. 

1 

G 

0 2 


loose 

1000 


3 0 

0 4 



4 

a 

0 3 



bale 


1 1()1 

0 3 


Filling and weighing, on 
rehousing or delivery, 2a. 







half hale 
quartt-r-liale 


1 0 

0 9 

0 14 
0 1 









one-eighth hale 


0 G 

0 04 


Tallow, in casks - ton 


3 

r, 

0 3 

ton 

manufactured - loo 


1 G 

0 2 

| 

sold from the landing scab-. 






Wine See > 

virits and Wine 





to the importer - ton 


2 

4 

(1 3 

Ion 

in separate 

Table. 





to the buver - ton 


1 

2 

U 3 

Ion 

Wire, iron- 

cwt. 


0 44 

0 04 


Unionising, wharfage, and 





Three working davs 

plated or gilt - cwt. 

Wood - - ton 

- 

0 8{ 

0 0* 


shipping, 2.r. (id. per ton. 
Wharfage and shipping. 





from the last dav of. 


7 6 

0 9 






weighing at the landing-. 

Wood, dye 

and furniture. 




'■it. id. per ton. 






See separate i able. 









tallow from the quay 

Wood gtmds. 

See the sepa- 





skins - - ton 

- 

5 

9 

0 3 j 

w hen not so cleared, reiitj 

rare i able 





American, Mediterranean, 




is charged from the date 

Wool, sheep 

or lambs. 





or Cape,— packages or 




of the ship breaking bulk. 

I lie prune rate includes 





blocks, under . r > ewt., ton 



0 

o r, ; 


landing, u 

hiirf.ige, hoiis- 





Unhou ing, wharfage, and 
shipping, 7 >t. Gil. per ton 




1 

1 

in#, but not delivering, 1 2 
weeks’ rent from the date 










of the ship 

s breaking hulk , 





Tamarinds. Sec Nufradr*. 




1 


landing w< 

-ights, ,Vc., also 





Tanner*’ waste. See Hide 






mending at landing, taring. 





Cutting*. 






making m 

•reliant. *blf, lot - 





Tapes - bale 


1 

ti 

0 2 


ling, unpiling for show, 





Tapioca - ♦ cwt. 


0 

Hi 

o oj 

barrel 

showing, 

repiling, mend- 





Tar i." 2 gallons) - barrel 


0 

3 

3 (i 

loo 

ing, tilling 

in, re-weighing, 





Tares. See drain. 






i and any other usual opera- 





Tairas, on estimated weight, 






tions performed by order 







0 

0 3 


of the importer. 





J'.’Va. See Management Rate*. 





German, about 4 ewt. bide 

5 0 

. 

0 2 

bale, G cwt. or upwards 

Terra, japonic;* - ton 



0 

0 3 



cwt. 


0 4.1 

0 14 

1 

bale, 4 cwt. and under 

sienna - - ton 


r } 

0 

0 3 


Unhousing and delivery by 


G cwt. 

venle - - ton 


r, 

0 

0 3 


land or water, and mend- 



0 1 

bale, 3 cwt. and under 

umbra or po/zolano - ton 


3 

ti 

0 3 


ing at delivery, under tin- 




4 cwt. 

l’u/zolann. weighing on 






prime rate, per bale ot 



' 0 02 

bale, under 3 cwt. 

| board, 1*. per ton. 






About 4 cwt., 1». 




{Thread - ■ hale 


1 

6 

0 2 


Australian 

, 





Tin - - ton 


4 

0 

0 2 


{ about 24 cwt. - hale 

4 0 

. 

0 2 

bale, Gcwt. anil upwards 



fy 

0 

0 4 



cwt 


0 44 

0 14 

bale, 4 cwt. and under 

Tineal - - ton 


ty 

0 

(> 10 


IJnhousing and delivery l»y 


6 cwt. 

I'Tongues, 3 cwt. - tierce 


0 


0 1 


land or 

water, per hale 



0 1 

bale, 3 cwt. and under 

1 to 2 cwt. - cask 

1 

0 

o 

O oA 


of about 2A cwt., 8d. 




4 cwt. 

loose ■ - dozen 

. 

0 

3 

O 0£ 






0 n» 

bale, under 3 cwt. 

about 2 do7.ru - bale 

0 

6 

0 1 


Spanish, alioul 2 cwt. hale 

4 0 


0 1 

bale, 24 cwt. unit upwards 

reindeer, 12 doz. case 

- 

1 

fi 

o 14 



half-bate 

3 0 

- 

0 02 

bale, 14 cwt. and under 

G dozen - case 

2 dozen - case 

; 

1 

0 

1) 

a 

0 1 
o 04 



cwt. 


0 4i 

0 04 

24 cwt. 

hale, under 14 cwt. 

Tonquin beans, under I cwt. 




Unhousing and delivery by 


chest. 


1 

6 

0 14 


land or 

water, |n*r bale 





in ca-As - - cwt. 


1 

0 

0 1 


ot about 

2 cwt., Gtl. 





Tortoiseshell - cwt. 


1 

0 

0 2 

rase 

per half- bale, 4 d. 







0 1 

small box 

Vigonia - 

- cwt. 

_ 

0 44 

0 3 

bale 





0 1 

cwt. in cask 

not otherwise enumerated, 




Toys - large case or vat 


4 

r. 

0 6 




_ 

0 44 



middling case or vat 


3 

0 

0 4 


55 lbs. and under - bale 

1 0 


0 0] 


sninll ca,e or vat 


2 

0 

0 3 


above 56 

Ilxs. and under 




Tow, in bales - cwt. 


0 

44 

0 2 

bale, G cwt. and upwards 

1 cwt. - 

bale 

1 G 

- 

0 04 




0 14 

bale. 4 cwt. and under 

cwt. or. 

cwt. or. 








6 cwt. 

1 0 and under 1 V, bale 

2 G 


0 01 






0 1 

bale, 4 cwt. and under 

1 2 — 

3 2, hale 

4 0 


0 0? 



I 0 

0 

3 

0 1 

ton 

3 2 — 

5 0, bale 

3 0 

_ 

0 1 


Turpentine - ton 

- 

2 

6 

3 6 

IOO tierces 

5 0 — 

7 2, hale 

6 0 

- 






3 0 

100 barrels 

7 2 — 

10 0, hale 

7 0 








3 0 

100 casks, from France 

Unionising 
by land 

and delivering 





Delivery, by land or wa- 






or water, and 





ter, W. 8 <2. per ton. 






mend ing at delivery, un- 







0 

0 

0 04 


der the prime rate. 





Twine - - cwt. 


0 

>4 

0 1 

mat or bundle 

5G Ih. and under, bale 4 d. 






• 

1 

b 

0 2 


.Above 5G Ih. and under 1 







4 

6 

0» 3 


cwt., hale 4 d. 





Filling and weighing, on 
rehousing or delivery, 
2*. per ton. 


1 

6 

0 14 

case or canister 

cwt. qr. 

1 01 u 

1 2 .§ 

^ 2 - § 

cwt. qr. t. d. 

1 2 bale 0 G 

3 2 hale 0 8 
5 0 hale 1 0 






m 

5 

0 

0 G 


A o j* 

7 2 bale 1 3 





Vermicelli,— 






7 2 * 

10 0 bale 1 G 






• 

1 

0 

0 6 

case, 6 cwt. and upwards 

1 coney or goata’ - cwt. 

- 

0 6 

0 2 

bale, 2 cwt. and upwards 

1 and under 2 cwt. - case 


1 

0 

0 4 

case, 4 cwt. and under 




6 

0 

0 1 

do. under 2 cwt. 





G cwt. 

hair or beards - cwt 

• 

0 2 

case 

2 cwt. and upwards - cwt. 

- 

0 

C 

0 2 

case, 2 cwt. and under 
4 cwt. 

Woollen cloth. See Cloth. 
Yarn, in vats, not above 2C 








0 1 

case, 5G lbs. and under 

cwt. - 

- ton 

. 

5 0 

0 4 







2 cwt. 

above 20 cwt. - tor 

- 

5 3 

0 4 


• 




0 04 

box, under 56 lbs. 

In bales 

cwt 

. 

0 4j 

1 0 lj 

i bale 



2 

4 

0 04 


Zatfres 

- toi 

. 

5 0 

0 5 



* 

2 

1 

0 4 

puncheon 

nogshd., tierce, or barrel 

IZtnc. See Spelter. 





Cooper's attendance in ad 




0 2 







dltion. 




0 14 

quarter-cask 

11 
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Rates on Dyers’ and Furniture Wood. 


Dyers’ wood, Stc. 

Bar wood 
B ox wood 
Brazil wood, large 
Cain wood 
('ocus wood 
Kbony 
Fustic 

Lignum vita* 

I ^o*r wood 
Nicaragua, large 
Quassia 
Sanders wood 
Braxiletto 
Brazil wood , small 
Fustic, young 
Nicaragua wood, small 
Sapan 
Sassafras 
Sandal 

Other wood, charged with duty, at - 

Mahogany, cedar, jacaranda, rosewood, satin wood, 
tulip, xebra, Sic. * 


Prime Rate. 


Landing Hate, 
viz. Landing, 
Wharfage, 
Weighing, and 
Delivering.* 


; Kent per Week 
Rent per Week after the first 
after the first Year, reckoning 
Twelve Weeks. . from Breaking 
1 Bulk. 


d. 


0 IJ 


0 1* 


L 


* The rates on oilier descriptions of wood are published in a separate table. 


d. 


Black ebony 
from the East 
Indies, and 
lignum vita;. 
O 1 


The Rates. 


For re-weighing 
Ke housing 
Unpiling 
Keuiling 

UnnousTng and loading - 
Unpiling and loading 
Wharfage and shipping 
Unloading and housing, or 
piling 


one -fourth of the landing-rate, 
do. 


} 


do. 

do. 

do. 

one-half of the landing rate. 


do. 


^wliarfage tmd^hippiilg} tl,rer -f our ths of the landing rate 
Special Charges. 

s. d. 

Rummaging mahogany timber, and other measured 

wood, as usual - per ton or load 1 0 

Delivering into docked vessels - — (J 6 


Management Rates. 

These rates are charged upon the gross weight, and when the goods are to bo placed upon the landing 
rate, notice must be given previous to the landing. 


Cinnamon. 

Landing; comprising landing, wharfage, 
weighing, furnishing landing weights, 
and delivery from the quay at the 
docks. 

From Ceylon - 

From Malabar ... 
landing and Housing; comprising landing, 
wharfage, weighing, furnishing land- 
ing weights, housing, and delivery. 
From Ceylon ... 

From Malabar - - - 

Management ; comprising landing, wharfage, 
weighing, housing, unpack Ing, taring, 

sorting, brushing, repack ing.attendmg 

show and sale, re-weighing, piling 
away, furnishing warrants, and de- 
livery - 

Noth An additional charge will be made 

for chests supplied to contain the small and 
refuse; also, if imi»orted In cases, a charge 
for gunny and rope supplied. 

Rent, per wock - 


Indigo. 

Landing; comprising landing, wharfage, 
weighing, furnishing landing weights, 
and delivery from the quay at the 
docks - 

Landing and Housing; comprising landing, 
wharfage, weighing, furnishing land- 
ing weights, housing, and delivery - 

Management ; comprising landing, wharfage, 
weighing, housing, and every opera- 
tion incidental to preparing for sale, 
placing on show, showing, extra ware- 
house room, and attendance while on 
show, nailing down, lotting, ro-weigh- 
lng, and oiling away, and also duty 
on the deflciences, ’ ’ 1 

Ditto ; Manilla, or other sorts, no portion of the 
parcel or mark of which requires raising 

Rent, per week - - * - 


between the land- 


Bale, 

averaging 
100 lb, 
gross. 


3 0 

4 0 


14 8 
014 


K. India and China Silk. 
Landing ; comprising landing, 
wharfage, weighing, furnish- 
Ing landing weights, and de- 
livery from the quay at the 
docks - 

Noth. — If the silk is not clear- 
ed from the quay the same day it 
is landed, it will lie boused fot 
security, «n«l the landing and 
housing rate will attach- 
Landing and Housing; compris- 
ing landing, wharfage, weigh- 
ing,furni.sh)nglnndingw eights, 
housing and delivery - 
Noth. — Sampling or inspec- 
tion, or taring lor customs, may 
take place on silk, subject to this 

rate.on tiavm " — * • 

charge 


payment of the respective 
i ; but should any further 


1 attach. 

Bengal. 

Management ; comprising land- 
ing, wharfage, weighing and 
furnishing landing weights, 
housing, stripping, taring, 
new bags ana repacking, in- 
cluding unpiling and repiling, 
first Inspection, or first samp- 
ling, by importer or his agent, 
making, re-weighing, and 
delivery - - 

Rent, per week - 


China. 

Management; comprising land- 
ing, wharfage, weighing and 
famishing landing weights, 
housing, stripping, taring, new 
bags and repacking, including 
unpillng and repiling, first in- 
side tion or first sampling, by 
importer or his agent, mark- 
ing, re-weighing, and delivery 
Rent, per week - - 


Bales. 


u>o ib. 

gross 

and 

upwds. 

x. d. 


104 lb. | 

gross. I Under 
and i lot lb. 
u> der I gross. 
!.'»<; It*. 1 


7 6 

<LJt 


l. d. 


104 lb. gross 
and #pwd». 


7 6 

_0 _*.* 


Under 104 
Ib. gross. 


6 6 
0 1> 
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Table op Rates charged on Tea. 


Rates, per Package. 

200 lbs. 

gross 
and up- 
wards. 

130 lhs. 

and 
under 
200 lbs. 
gross. 

80 lbs- 
and 
under 
1.30 lbs. 
gross. 

60 lbs. 

and 
under 
80 lbs. 
gross. 

40 lbs. 

and 
under 
60 lbs. 
gross. 

30 lbs. 20 lbs. 

and and 

under under 
4 V lbs. 30 lbs. 
gross. gross. 

Exceed- 

ing 

10 lbs. 

and 
under 
20 lbs. 
gross. 

10 lhs. 
gross 
and 
under 

Landing; comprising landing, wharfage, weigh- 
ing, furnishing landing weights, and delivery 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. , 

•. d. 

s. d. 

S. d. 

from the quay at the docks 

Landing and housing ; comprising landing, 
wharfage. weighing, furnishing landing 

1 6 

1 3 

1 0 

0 10J 

0 0 

O 7 * 

O l» 

0 3 

0 1* 

weights, housing, and delivery 

Management; comprising landing, wharfage, 
weighing, and furnishing landing weights, 
housing, ordinary mending, taring, placing oil 
show, extra warehouse room, and attendance 
while on show, lotting, nailing down, re- 

2 0 

1 8 

| 

1 2 

1 0 

1 0 

0 10 

i 

1 

I 

0 8 

1 ° 4 

0 2 

weigh ing and piling away, and delivery 

7 6 

5 a 

3 8 

3 O 

2 4 

2 0 

1 3 

1 0 

0 6 

Rent, per week - - - - 

_ o.H 

0 1 

o 04 

O 04 

O OJ 

0 04 

O 

5 

0 0* 

0 0 


Schedule of Rates and Charges on Wines and Spirits. 


Schedule of Rates and Charges on Wines and Spirits other than 

landing and Delivery Rate includes landing, wharfage, lay- 
ing-up to gauge, coopers’ attendance at landing and until de- 
livered, original warrants, accounts of landing gauges, and 
strengths, and (irst samples; also the privilege of remaining 
on the quay fourteen days, from commencing the discharge of 
the ship or craft. If the goods continue on the quay after the 
fourteen (lavs, quay-rent will be charged until the expiration 
of one month, from commencement of discharge from ship or 
craft, when the landing and housing rate will attach. 

Landing and Housing Rate Includes landing, wharfage, lay- 
Ing-up to gauge, copers* attendance ut landing until housed, 
accounts of gauges and strengths, first samples, and sampling 
at delivery, coopering, housing, and coopers* superintendence 
for eighteen months. 

Rent - — When these wines and spirits are housed, the rent 
commences, in all cases, from the date of the ship com- 
mencing discharge, or first landing from craft. 

Coopering, when requisite, at lauding, examination, or de- 
livery, for the protection of the property, will be executed 
without aM-aiting the proprietor's order, unless he shall give 


directions to the contrary, and at the rates specified in this 
table. When racking is necessary, forty-eight liouis* notice 
will be given to the proprietor, with the option of sending his 
own casks. When the casks are racked for preservation in the 
vault, within six months from the landing and housing rate 
attaching, ho charge will lie made. * 

Tasting can lie )iermittcd only under the proprietor’s written 
order. Tasting by the pioprietor, or his clerk, is exempt from 
charge; the latter, however, must be authorised to sign 
orders, and lie tin accompanied by any other person. 

Deficiencies . — When wines and spirits are imported in casks 
made of proper oak, the Company engages to be responsible for 
deficiencies in measure, which shall exceed one gallon per cask 
for each year, or fraction of a year, the goods remain in charge; 
but the Company will not l>e answerable for deficiencies arising 
from the casks being made of other and inefficient materials. 

Payment nf Charges . — The landing and housing rate on the 
whole mark or parcel housed, must lie paid previous to the 
issue of warrants, or the transfer, or delivery of any portion. 
1’ayrnent of rent, and other charges, will be required only on 
the quantity to l>e delivered or transferred. 


Rates on Wines and Spirits other than Rum. 


Wines and Spirits in casks. 


Landing and delivery rale, on wines and spirits, 
except rum, by land carriage 

Shipping from the quay, additional 
Quay rent, after 14 days, per week, until the 
landing and housing rate attaches 
Landing and housing rate, on Port, Lisbon, 

Sherry, Malaga, Marsala, Spanish red, Sicilian 
and other wines, in wood-bound casks; and 
sherry In Iron-bound casks - 
Ditto on Madeira, Oaj>e, Teneriffe, Canary, 

Marsala, Sicilian, and other wines in iron- 
bound casks - 

Ditto on claret - - - - 

Ditto on spirits (except rum) - 

♦ Casks landed with less than the standard 
number of iron hoops, pay in addition for 
each hoop deficient - 
Delivery from the vault, and coopers’ attend- 
ance - 

If shipped, additional ... 

Rent, from the vessel breaking hulk, or first 
landing from craft, during the first 18 
months, including coopers’ su|H?rintend- 
ence per week, on Cape and Marsala 
On other wines and spirits (rum excepted) - 
Coopers’ superintendence after that period, 
per week, additional ... 

* The standard number of Iron hoops is as follows, viz. : — Port and Listion pLpes 10; sherry butts 8 ; Spanish red, brandy, 
and Genev a, p uncheons 6 • aums, h ogsheads, and smaller casks, ti. 


Unsee- 
able 
('asks 
TO Ton 
of 2 10 
Galls. 

Pipes, 
Hutts or 
Punch. 

Hhds. 

Thirds. 

Qr. 

Casks. 

Half 

Or. 

Casks. 



Aums. 



Double. 

Single. 

Half. 

d. 


d. 

«. 

d. 

1 . 

d. 

#. d. 

s. d. 

M . 

d. 


d. 

s . 

d . 

7 0 

3 

G 

2 

1 

1 

9 

1 4 

1 0 

2 

6 

1 

6 

1 

2 

1 4 

O 

8 

O 

5 

O 

A 

0 4 

0 3 

0 

6 

O 

4 

0 

3 

1 0 

0 

6 

0 

34 

0 

34 

0 24 

0 2 

0 

4 

0 

34 

0 

*4 

20 0 

10 

0 

6 

0 

4 

3 

3 8 

2 10 

6 

6 

4 

0 

2 

10 

16 0 

8 

0 

4 

10 

3 

8 

2 10 

2 1 

A 

6 

9 . 

D 

2 

0 




A 

0 

4 

0 

3 0 








18 O 

y 

O 

6 

6 

3 

IO 

3 3 

2 6 







- 

0 


0 


0 

44 

0 44 

0 44 

0 

44 

0 

44 

0 

44 

A 0 

2 

6 

1 

6 

1 

3 

1 1 

O 9 

1 

9 

1 

2 

O 

10 

1 4 

0 

8 

0 

A 

0 

A 

0 4 

O 3 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 9 

0 

4J 

0 

3 

0 

24 

O 2 

O 14 

O 

3 

0 

2 

0 

14 

0 10 

0 

A 

0 

3 

0 


O 2 

O lj 

0 

3 

O 

2 

0 

li 

0 V 

0 

1 1 

0 

04 

0 

04 

O 04 

O O.J 1 

0 

oi 

0 

Oi 

O 

Oi 


Wines and Spirits in Cases. 


Landing and delivery rate; Including landing, wharfage, and loading 
Landing and housing rate; including landing, wharfage, housing, ex- 
amining, coopering, and first tasting - 

Examining and coopering - - - - - 

Kent, from the date of the vessel breaking bulk, or first landing from craft, 

Wlfarfiige and shipping, in addition to landing and delivery rate 
Breaking out and opening for samples, or second tasting, nailing down, and 

restowing ------- 

Lotting for public sale • ..... 

Unhousing and loading ------ 

Unhousing, wharfage, and shipping - - - 

Dividing fid oxen cases into two 3 -doxen cases, including new ends, 
. unpacking, and repacking, each new case, 3 s. 3 d. 

• Cases containing quantities not sj»ecl lied above, are chargeable in the 
I like proportion. 


| Containing 6 Dozen. | 

Containing 3 Dozen. 

Quarts. 

Pints. 

Quarts. 

Pints. 

«. d. 

1. A. 

s. d. 


1 6 

0 9 

0 9 

0 6 

3 6 

1 9 

1 9 

1 0 

l 6 

0 9 

O 9 

0 6 

0 3 

0 1* 

0 14 

O 1 

O 6 

0 3 

0 3 

0 2 

0 r, 

0 6 

O 6 

O 4 

0 2 

0 2 

0 2 

0 2 

1 O 

0 6 

O 6 

0 4 

1 6 

0 9 

0 9 

0 6 
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Bottling. 

Magnums. 

Quarts. 

Pints. 

1 Consolidated rate fur bottling ..... per dozen 

Un housing, wharfage, and shipping ... per dozen 

1 Kent to commence the day after bottling - - per dozen, per week 

t per case of 6 dozen, per week 

t. d. 

1 6 

O 4 

0 I 

«. d. 

1 0 

O 3 

o 04 

«. r. 

1 0 io 
| 0 2 

0 * 


Cooperage and extra Charges on Wines and Spirits other than Rum. 


I Pip«. 

; Huns, or 
\ Punch. * 


Trimming, including wood ' 
hoops, or boughing off ; 
Driving - - . J 

Pitching and turning - i 
Hrealting out for coopering j 
Ditto for delivery, inspec- i 
tion, re-dipping, or rack- 
ing, ami laying up again 
Filling up - 
Casing or uncasing 
Ditto in canvass - - 1 

Ditto in cases - - ' 

Hacking - - } 

Harking from the lees - j 
Ditto and repairing casks - 
Ditto and new casts, in | 
bond - - - j 

Ditto and new casks, on the 
quay 

Trimming cask cases - | 
I Sampling in the vault, or 
second sampling on the I 
qu=»y - - - ! 

Tasting in store, each time 
Ditto at public sale 
Painting casks 
Painting the heads, each I 
Bark hoops - 
Iron hoops - 
New heads - 
Overdrawing and brandy- . 

ing, or fining - - . 

Chimes - each fid. j 
Pieces of lead 
Hi vets 
Phials 
Tins 

Ditto marked 


— ; 0 8 


I 


each 1 d. | 
do. fid. j 
do. Id. 
do. 'id. I 
* Unsizeablc casks. 


O 3 | 


0 7 
O 3 

o 11 


o 


O 6 

o 24 
0 6 


Single. 


otherwise rated at 210 gallons to the tun, to be chargrcl In the proportion of 2 pipes 
or I hhds. to the tun. 


Vatiing Charges. 


For unhousing, racking, the use of the vat (remaining one night), refilling ami bunging un, — 

„ . . . v , , . 1<» gallons drawn from the vat 

For rcmiamlng in the vat a second night ------ per 100 gallons ditto 

For each additional night -------- 

Water for reducing the strength - - ' - - - per puncheon 

Spirits brought in for vatting, by water, for receiving and delivering - 100 gallons 

Ditto ditto by land, for receiving and delivering ... 10 O gallons 



Note When casks are returned to the vault after refilling from the vat, the Company doe* not engage to be rest 

for any deficiency in measure that does not exceed two gallons per CB»k for the first year, and one gallon per cask i 
succeeding year, or fraction of a year. 


Rates and Charges on Rum. 


Landing Rate includes landing, wharfage, gauging, housing, 
loading from the quay, original warrants and accounts of gauges 
and strengths, surveying and furnishing certificate of damage. 
Rum not Intended to be warehoused, will be allowed four clear 
day* from the final gauging of the parcel for removal. If In- 
tended for immediate transhipment, it mat remain on the 
qua* seven clear days from that period, and when the export 
vessel loads In the docks, until the date of her departure, paying 
rent as if boused at landing. 

The prime or consolidated Rate includes all expenses for 
landing, wharfage, gauging, coopering for housing, marking, 
sampling, housing and deli very, frimlshing gauges and strengths, 
surveying and furnishing certificate or damage, and rent for 


twelve weeks from the ship’s commencement of discharge. It 
is charged in all i case*, unless notice be given by the importers 
to place the goods under the landing rate. 1 


Unhousing and loading - 
Wharfage and shipping - 
Unloading and housing . 
Unhousing, wharfage, and 
shipping 


one third of landing-rate, 
two-thirds of landing-rate, 
do. 

- the same as the landing- rate. 


Rent is chargeable from the date of the ship breaking bulk, 
or from the first landing from craft. " 

Before transfer by the Company, or delivery, the charges on 
the quantity to be transferred or delivered roust be paid/ 


Ram ... per 100 galls. 

* Includes delivery from the quay, either 
by land or water. 

*s* When rum Is imported in casks made 
of proper oak, the Company engages to be 
responsible for deficiencies in measure, which 
shall exceed 1 gallon per cask for each year, 
or fraction of a year, the goods remain in 
charge; but the Oomjiany will not be answer, 
able for deficiencies arising from the casks 
being made of other and inefficient mate- 
rials- 


Prime 

Landing 




Per Week. 

e. d. 

s. d. 

t. rf. 

10 0 

*3 6 

0 8 

0 6 



0 4 

0 4 

O 4 

0 2 
o 14 


tar 

half-butt 

P*P* 

puncheon 

hogshead 

half-barrel or quarter- cask 
For cooper's care and attendance, after 
the first 12 weeks, for each leager, 
butt, 4 butt, pipe, or puncheon. Id. 
per week. 

Ditto, for each hogshead, barrel, or 
quarter-cask, id. per week. 


I 
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Coopering and extra Charges on Rum. 


Sampling* fimt and second, with vial 
Do. do. without vial 

Driving .... 

Taking off tins and rc-tinnlng 
Starting bungs and re -bunging 
Measuring 

Filling up 
Ovi-nlrawing - 
Harking 
Lead patches 
Tins, plain 

marked 
New chimes - 
Hung, or shive ... 

Tapping and sealing, complete 

Ditto, across (he bung only 

Breaking out and and re-stowing 
Marking, with scribing-iron or ink 
with naint 

with branding-iron - 
direction, with paint or cutting-in 


Puncheon, 110 gallons and under 
Half-butt - 

Hogshead --- 
(Juarter-cask ... 
Half quarter-cask - - 


hogshead. 


cask 


- puncheon or pipo 
id, barrel, or quarter-cask 


puncheon 
hogshead 
• cask 


1 1 1 

‘ ' i 

O 3 

O 4 

I 0 6 

New Heads, 
per Head. 

Iron Hoops, 
per Hoop. 

Casks, 

each. 

Rum. 

New. | Old. 

*. d. 

2 9 

2 9 

2 6 

2 2 

2 2 

•. d. 

0 H 

O 8 

O 8 

0 4 

O 4 

#. d. 

O 4 

0 4 

0 4 

O 2 

0 2 

m. d. 

20 0 

16 0 

13 6 


2. London Docks. — These were the next undertaking of this sort set on foot in the 
Thames. They are situated in Wapping, and were principally intended for the reception 
of ships laden with wine, brandy, tobacco, and rice. The western dock covers a space 
of above 20 acres ; and the new or eastern dock covers about 7 acres. The tobacco dock 
lies between the above, and exceeds 1 acre in extent, being destined solely for the recep- 
tion of tobacco ships. The entire space included within the outer dock wall is 71 acres 
and 3 roods. The warehouses are capacious and magnificent. The great tobacco 
warehouse, on the north side of the tobacco dock, is the largest, finest, and most con- 
venient building of its sort in the world. It is fitted to contain 24,000 hhds. of 
tobacco, and covers the immense space of near Jive acres ! This warehouse ns wholly 
under the management of the officers of customs. The vaults, under the tobacco and 
other warehouses, include an area of the vast extent of about 18^ acres, and, after 
allowing for gangways, &c., have stowage for 66,000 pipes of wine and spirits ! These 
docks were opened in 1805. All ships hound for the Thames, laden with wine, 
brandy, tobacco, and rice (except ships from the East and West Indies), were obliged 
to unload in them for the space of 21 years : hut this monopoly expired in January, 
1826 ; and the use of the docks is now optional. 

The entrances to the London Docks were formerly by the basins at Hermitage and 
Wapping. But a few years ago another entrance was completed from old Shadwcll 
Dock, through what was formerly Milkyard, to the eastern dock. This new entrance 
is £ of a mile lower down than Wapping entrance, and is a most material improvement. 

The stock of the Company amounts to 3,238,3104 5s. 10 d. A considerable portion 
of this vast sum, and of a farther sum of 700,0004 borrowed, was required for the pur- 
chase of the houses, about 1,300 in number, that occupied the site of the docks. The 
present dividend is 4 per cent., and a 1004 share of the Company’s stock is at present 
(October 1843) worth about 964 10 s. The Board of directors consists of 25 members, 
of whom the Lord Mayor, as conservator of the river Thames, is one. 


Tonnage Rates on Vessels using the London Docks. 

Vessels are not permitted to leave the dock until the tonnageducs and other expenses have been paid ; 
for which purpose the register must be produced at the superintendent’s office, if British, or a certificate 
of admeasurement by the proper officer of the customs, if foreign ; when a pass will be granted, which 
must be lodged with the dock master on leaving the dock. 

First Class Vessels arriving from any port in the U. Kingdom, Isle of Man, Jersey, Guernsey, 

Alderney, Sark, or other European ports outside the Baltic, between the North Cape and Ushant (Ham- 
burg excepted, see Second Class ), with liberty to reload for any port, for every register ton of the vessel, 
6 d. : and rent, after 4 weeks from date of entrance, if cargo discharged by own crew ; from the date of 
final discharge, if cargo discharged by the Dock Company, Id. per register ton per week. If with part 
of their cargoes, for every ton or goods landed, 6d. ; and rent, after 1 week from date of entrance, Id. per 
register ton per week. 

Vessels loading for any of those places, not having previously discharged their cargoes in the docks, 
for every register ton of the vessel, 6 d . ; and rent, after 4 weeks from date of entrance, Jd. per register 
ton per week. 

Second Class. — Ves sels arriving from Hamburg, with liberty to reload, for every register ton of 
the vessel, 6 d. : and rent after 6 weeks from date of entrance, Id. per register ton per week. 

Vessels loading for Hamburg, not having previously discharged their cargoes in the docks, for every 
register ton of the vessel, 6d. j and rent, after 4 weeks from date of entrance. Id. per register ton per 
week. 

Third Class. — Vessels arriving from any port in the Mediterranean, with liberty to reload for any port, 
for every register ton of the vessel, 9 d. *, and rent, after G weeks from date of entrance. Id. per register 
ton per week. 

2 I 2 
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Vessels loading for any port in the Mediterranean, not having previously discharged their cargoes in 
the docks, for every register ton of the vessel, 9 d. ; and rent, after 4 weeks from date of entrance, Id. per 
register ton per week. 

Fourth Class Vessels arriving from anv other port or place whatsoever (with the exception of those 

hereafter enumerated), with liberty to reload, for every register ton of the vessel, 9<L ; and rent, after 
4 weeks from date of entrance, if cargo discharged by own crew ; from date of final discharge, if cargo 
discharged by Dock Company, Id. per register ton per week. 

Vessels loading for any other port or place whatsoever (with the exception of those hereafter enu- 
merated), not having previously discharged their cargoes in the dock, for every register ton of the vessel, 
9d. ; and rent after 4 weeks from date of entrance, Id. per register ton per week. 

Exceptions . — Vessels from Spain, laden with cork or wool, for every register ton of the vessel, Gd. ; 
and rent, after the expiration of 3 weeks. Id. per register ton per week. 

Vessels to or from the whale fisheries, for every register ton of the vessel. Is. ; and rent, after the 
expiration of G weeks. Id. per register ton per week ; for every tun of oil delivered into craft, Gd. 

Vessels (excepting coasters, for which see First Class) landing part of their cargoes, for every ton of 
goods landed, 9d. ; and rent, after 1 week from date of entrance, Id. per register ton per week. 

Vessels loading part of their cargoes, for every ton of goods taken on board from the quays or by 
craft, 9d ; and rent, after 1 week from date of entrance. Id. per register ton per week. 

Vessels two thirds laden with corn will be charged dock dues on the proportion which the other part of 
the cargo bears to the register tonnage. 

No tonnage rates will be charged on vessels wholly corn-laden, but they will be charged for docking 
and undocking as under : — 

Vessels of 100 tons and upwards, 1/. Is. 

Do. under 100 tons, 10s. Gd. 

with liberty to remain in the dock, w ithout further charge*, for 24 hours after final discharge. Kent, 
after the expiration of that period. Id. per register ton per week. Should the vessel load outwards, the 
usual tonnage rates, according to the port of destination, will be charged, instead of the rate for docking 
and undocking. 

Vessels coal-laden, for docking and undocking, 2 Is. each ; for every ton of coals landed, Gd. ; for every 
ton of coals transhipped, Gd. ; and rent, after 1 week. Id. per register ton per week. 

Vessels which enter the docks light, and load out, pay dues according to their ports of destination, 
instead of those on light vessels. 

Light vessels entering the dock to lie up, for every register ton of the vessel, Gd. ; and rent, after 4 
weeks from date of entrance. Id. per register ton per w eek. 

Whenever required, the Company will discharge the cargo of a vessel upon the following terms ; viz. 
Cargoes consisting, either in the whole or in part, of hogsheads or tierces of sugar (including ship cooper- 
age), Is. 9d. per register ton. 

Cargoes consisting of sugar in chests, 5 cwt. and upwards (including ship cooperage), Is. 3d. per register 
ton. 

Cargoes consisting of sugar in bags or chests, under 5 cwt., or other goods (not bein^ oil direct from the 
fisheries, tallow*, hemp, ashes, corn, wood goods, pitch, tar, hay, or straw), contained in casks, balCB, 
serons, chests, cases, bags, baskets, mats, bundles, or similar packages ; also, spelter or metal in pigs, 
bars, rods, plates, &c., ‘Jd. per register ton. 

Cargoes consisting of mahogany timber, or other wood, in logs, 1 s. 9 d. per register ton. 

Blue gum wood, or large timber, additional for every load delivered, 6rf. 

Cargoes consisting of hemp only, or merchandise, in bulk, Is. per register ton. 

Cargoes consisting of tallow only, Gd. per register ton. 

Mixed cargoes ; hemp, 1 s. 3d. per ton of goods ; tallow, Gd. per ditto ; ashes, Gd. per ditto. 

Mixed cargoes, part being in bulk, on the latter. Is. per ton of goods. 

(No charge made for excess beyond the register tonnage*.) 

Vessels which leave the docks for repairs are not charged rent while absent. 

Memoranda. — Registers of ships inw ards and outwards are kept in the superintendent’s office. 

The wicket gates at the north-west principal entrance, at Wapping, and on the east side of the eastern 
dock, arc opened and closed as under : — 

From 22d Sept, to 20th Oct. both inclusive, opened at 6 o’clock, closed at fi o'clock. 

21st Oct. 20th March — 7 — 6 

Visiters arc not admitted on Sundays. 

No person is permitted to quit a vessel after the wicket gate is closed. 

The hours for the commencement of business, and opening and closing the barrier gate, are. 

From 1st March to 31st Oct., both inclusive, opened at 8 o’clock, closed at 4 o’clock. 

1st Nov. 2Xth Feb. — 9 — 4 

f.odgment of Manifest — Masters of ships are required to deliver at the superintendent’s office, 
within 12 hours after the arrival of the vessel in the dock, or reporting at the Custom-house, (which 
shall first happen,) a true copy of the manifest or report of the cargo, signed bv themselves. 

Discharge of Vessels. — Vessels arc not to break bulk, without the permission of the superintendent, 
until the whole of the cargo has been entered at the Custom-house. 

Upon application of the master, the Company will pass a warehousing entry for such goods as the 
owners or consignees may have neglected or refused to enter within 48 hours ; and will also land goods 
not entered within 7 days ; both periods to be computed from the date of the report. 

t Labourers or lumpers are not allowed to work on board vessels, on the quays, or in the warehouses, un- 
less engaged by the Company ; but may be hired of the Company, to work under the direction and respon- 
sibility of the master, the charge being 3s. Gd. per clay for each man : and should not a sufficient number 
be employed for the timely discharge of the cargo, additional hands will be provided by the Company, at 
the expense of the vessel. 

The decks are to be speedily cleared of such articles as may impede the discharge ; and the master, 
mate, or some person duly authorised by the owners, is to remain on board during the unloading. 

Stops for Freight. — Goods landed will be detained for the freight, on due notice in writing, by the 
owner, master, or other person interested therein ; and will not he delivered, nor warrants granted for 
them, until orders shall have been given for the release of the goods, or the freight deposited with the 
Company ; nor can a stop be received after the goods have been transferred in the Company’s books, ora 
warrant nas been granted for them. 

Goods delivered into craft to be landed elsewhere, cannot be detained for freight. 

Vessels leaving the dock for repairs are not charged rent whilst absent ; nor is any charge made for 
ballast, chalk, or flints, received from or delivered into craft. 

Water is supplied from the reservoir, and delivered into the ships’ boats, at Is. per tun, on application 
to the dock master. 

Abstracts of cargoes, for the purpose of making up freight accounts, will be supplied on application 
at the comptroller’s office, at the following charge : — s. ft. 

If the goods have 10 marks or under - - - - - - 20 

* 11 to 20 marks - - - - - - 36 

21 and upwards, 2d. each mark or parcel. 

• Steam boats are furnished by the Company, in certain cases, to vessels (not laden with corn or timber) 
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proceeding to these docks, arriving from N. and S. America, the West India Islands, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and all ports to the eastward thereof, upon application to the secretary, the superintendent, or the 
agent of the Company. 


Regulations regarding Goods and the Rates and Charges thereon . 

Rent is charged on goods from the day on which the Importing vessel breaks bulk. If goods be landed 
by a duty paid, a sight, or a warehousing entry, and taken away within 3 days, no rent is payable; 
but if they remain on the quay after that time, quay rent or watching is ciiarged for such longer period. 

Goods landed by Dock Order Before goods which have been landed by the Company for want of 

entry, can be delivered or transferred, the bill of lading must be lodged at the warehouse, and the goods 
entered at the Custom-house: and such goods are subject to an additional charge for porterage. 

Orders for transfer or delivery (the forms of which may be obtained at the comptroller’s office), unless 
the goods are to be delivered from the landing scale, cannot be accepted until the goods have been 
landed. 

Neither can orders for transfer be received, until the charges due on the goods composing the whole 
of the entry have been paid ; goods landed under the consolidated rate, and wines and spirits, excepted. 

Orders for delivery cannot be acted upon, unless signed by the party in whose name the goods stand in 
the Company’s books, or by a person duly authorised to sign them : and should any interlineation, 
erasure, or alteration have been made in an order, it can only bo accepted with the initials of the party 
set against such alteration. 

Payment of Charges and Deposit Accounts The only persons authorised to receive money are, the 

collectors at the superintendent’s office, and wine and spirit department ; the deputy warehouse-keeper 
at the tobacco warehouse ; the dock master (for water furnished to vessels in the dock) ; and the ware- 
house-keeper at the eastern dock ; except for consolidated rates, which may be paid at the London Dock 
House, in New Bank Buildings. 

Deposit accounts may be opened at the superintendent’s office. 

If the order does not specify the party by whom the charges due at the date of the order or transfer 
are to be paid, the amount thereof will be placed to the deposit account of the party transferring. 

Warrants and Transfers Warrants for goods in general, are granted on written application at the 

dock, in favour of such person as the party in whose name they stand in the Company's books may 
direct. The first are issued free of charge ; on all subsequent warrants and transfers, the charges are as 
follow : — 


For each warrant or transfer containing s. d. 

1 or 2 packages - - - 0 1 

34 - - - -02 

5 to 7 - - - - 0 3 

8 10 - - - - ,()4 

11 15 - - - - 0 5 

1G 20 - - - - 0 G 

21 25 - - - - -07 


For each warrant or transfer containing s. d. 
2G to 30 packages - - - 0 K 

31 35 - - - 0 9 

36 40 - - - 0 10 

41 45 - - - - 0 11 

40 and upwards - - - 1 0 

and for goods in bulk, per ton - - 0 2 


The contents of one warrant may be divided into warrants for smaller quantities, at the will of the 
holder. 

Whenever housing, taring, weighing, dipping, rehousing, or counting of goods is required, the opera- 
tion must lx? porformeU before a warrant can be issued ; and if reweighing, ike. be required, .a new one 
must be obtained. 

Applications for duplicate warrants, in consequence of the originals being lost or mislaid, must be 
addressed to the secretary, at the London Dock House, who will make known the conditions on which 
the Company will issue tnem. 

Weights and Goods Duplicates are furnished, upon rcasonablo cause for requiring them being 

assigned. 

Second Samples qf Goods — Orders for second samples, if the goods are for “ exportation only,” are 
issued at the comptroller’s office, the proprietor paying the customs duty thereon. 

Empty Casks and Packages , if not removed from the dock within 7 days, are sold by the Company, 
and the proceeds paid to the owners, after deducting the sale charges and other expenses. 


Rates and Charges on Cigars and Tobacco. 


Import rat«; including landing, wharfage, housing, weighing gr«*M ; and 
examining, or sampling, one side - 

• both side* - - 

Unpacking, weighing nett, repacking (when in bundles*), and coopering 
* If loose, an extra charge is made. Garbling, or sorting, is also an 
extra charge. 

Examining, or resampling, ono side ------ 

both sides ------ 


Unhousing, wharfage, and shipping 
id loadir 


Ditto, and loading 

Transferring - -- -- -- -- 

Boxes or chests, not of the above specifi ed weights, ch arged in proportion. 


('bests 
containing 
from 500 
to GOO lbs. 


Boxes containing 


Above 300 
and not 
exceeding 
400 lbs. 


Above 200 
and not 
exceeding 
300 llis. 


Landing charges and coopering, weighing, sam- 
pling, and making merchantable at landing 
scale, per 100 lbs. nett - - - 

On delivery for exportation, including cooper- 
ing, per 100 lbs. nett - 
Ditto, If resampled, ditto , “ 

Unhousing and loading, per hogshead - 
I Resampling - - • “ . " 

Weighed gross when an average tare is taken, 

I Importers charge - - - 


Above 100 
and not 
exceeding 
200 it>s. 


«. d. 

Warrant, 

1 . d. 

0 G 

1 hogshead - 

0 G 

0 9 

o 24 

0 3 

1 O 

Any quantity exceeding 3 hogsheads, id. per 
hogshead additional. 

1 0 

2 0 

8 6 

Transfer, per hogshead - - - 

0 8 


Rates and Charges on Wines and Spirits. 

The Landing and Delivery Rate Includes landing, wharfage, laying up to gauge, watching, cooper's 
attendance at landing, delivery, and while on the quay ; the privilege of lying on the quay 14 days from 
the vessel breaking bulk, or the first landing from craft ; original warrants, gauges, strengths of spirits, 

&n The % Landingand Housing Rate includes landing, wharfage, laying up to gauge, cooperage, cooper’s 
attendance at landing and housing, superintendence in the vaults for the first 18 months; original 
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warrants, gauges, strengths of spirits, and first samples. This rate attaches after the expiration of one 
calendar month from the ship breaking bulk, or the first landing from craft. 

Note. Merchants requiring wines or spirits to be housed within the time allowed (one calendar 

month), are particularly requested to leave^ written order to that effect, when this rate will become im- 
mediately chargeable. 

The Consolidated Rate on Rum includes landing, wharfage, housing, cooper's attendance, coopering, 
furnishing original warrants, gauges, strengths, first samples, and 12 weeks’ rent from the ship breaking 
bulk, or the first landing from the craft. 

Rent attaches to IVints and Spirits , charged with the landing and delivery rate, after 14 days ; 
charged with the landing and housing rate, from the ship breaking bulk, or the first landing from craft ; 
on rum charged with the consolidated rate, after 12 weeks from the ship breaking bulk. 

Note. — Kent is in all cases calculated from the date of the ship breaking bulk, or the first landing from 
craft, such day being included in the term. 

Racking. — Forty-eight hours’ notice will be given when racking is necessary, to enable the proprietor 
to send his own casks, or they will be supplied by the Company, at the prices stated herein. The proceeds 
of the racked casks, when sold, will be paid to the proprietors, upon application, after deducting the 
expenses of sale. See. 

No charge is made on wines and spirits racked in the vaults within 6 months from the period of the 
landing and housing rate attaching, those for exportation or to be sent coastwise excepted. 

Tasting is not permitted without a written order, the usual charge for which is not made when the 
tasting is by the proprietor or his clerk, (authorised to sign delivery and all other orders,) provided he is 
not accompanied by any other person. 

Coopering and Repairs, S$c., when required for the preservation of the property on landing, examin- 
ation, or delivery, will be performed, unless directions are received from the proprietor to the contrary, 
and charged at tne rates specified herein ; and any work required to be performed, not particularly de- 
scribed, will be charged at a proportionate rate. 

Unsizeable casks, at the rate of 210 gallons per tun, for 2 pipes or 4 hogsheads. 

Deficiencies. — The company make good the following deficiencies from whatever cause arising, if the 
casks are of oak timber, but not otherwise : also, provided the claim be made with 6 months from 
delivery, viz. : — 

Exceeding one gallon each cask, for any period not exceeding one year. 

Two gallons, if more than one and not exceeding two years, and in like proportion for each succeeding 
year. 

Payment qf Charges Previous to warrants being Issued, or the transfer or delivery of any wines 

or spirits taking place, the landing and housing rate on the whole of the mark or parcel housed , must bo 
paid ; the rent and other charges on the quantity delivered or transferred. 

Kates and Charges on Wines and Spirits in Cases. 


l 

Containing 6 Dozen. 

Containing 3 Dozen. 


Quarts. 

Pints. 

Quarts. 

Pint*. 


s. J. 

i. rf. 

s. d. 


Landing and delivery rate; including landing, wharfage, and loading - 
Landing and housing rate; Including landing, wharfage, housing, ex- 

1 6 

o 9 

0 9 

O G 

ainining, coopering, and first tasting ..... 

Examining and coopering 

3 f» 

1 9 

1 9 

1 0 

1 6 

0 9 

<> 9 

O 6 

Rent, fVoui the date of ship breaking bulk, per week - 

Wharfage and shipping, in addition to landing and delivery rate 

Rreakinjr out and opening for samples, or second tasting, nailing clown. 

0 3 

0 14 

o 14 

o 14 

O 6 

O 3 

U 3 

O 2 

and restowing - -- -- -- - 

0 6 

0 « 

O 6 

0 4 

Lotting for public sale ------- 

0 2 

0 2 

O 2 

0 2 

Unhouslng and loading ------- 

1 0 

0 6 

0 G 

0 4 

Unhousing, wharfage, and shipping ----- 

Dividing 6 -dozen cases into two 3 -dozen cases, including new ends, 
unpacking, and repacking, each new case, 3 *. 3 d. 

Cases containing quantities not specified above, arc chargeable in the 
like proportion. 

1 6 

0 9 

9 9 

0 6 


3. St. Katharine 8 Docks. — The Company for the construction of these docks was in- 
corporated by the act 6 Geo. 4. c. 105. (local), and they were partially opened on the 
25th of October, 1828. They are situated immediately below the Tower, and are con- 
sequently the most contiguous of any to the city, the Custom-house, and other places 
where business is transacted. The capital raised by shares amounts to 1,352,752/. ; but 
an additional sum of 700,000/. has been borrowed, on the security of the rates, for the 
completion of the works, and the purchase of a freehold property possessing river frontage 
from the Tower to the corner of Tower East Smithfield, of the value of upwards of 
100,000/. but not required for the immediate purpose of the act. A portion of this 
•property has been appropriated as a steam packet wharf, where passengers embark and 
land without the aid or risk of boat conveyance. The purchase of the numerous houses 
that stood upon the ground occupied by the docks proved, as in the case of the London 
Docks, a heavy item of expense. The space included within the outer wall is about 24 
acres, nearly 1 1 of which are water. There are 2 docks communicating by a basin. 
The lock leading from the river, is 1 80 feet long, and 45 broad ; it is so constructed, that 
ships of upwards of 600 tons burden may pass in and out 3 hours before high water, so 
that outward-bound ships have the opportunity of reaching Blackwall before the tide 
begins to recede. Ships of upwards of 800 tons register are docked and undocked with- 
out difficulty, and the depth of water at tjie entrance exceeds that of any other wet dock 
in the port of London. Vessels are also docked and undocked by night as well as by 
day, - — an advantage peculiar to this establishment. A clear channel of not less than 300 

feet in width is at all times to be kept in the pool ; and vessels drawing 1 8 feet water 
may lie afloat at low water at the principal buoy off the dock entrance. The warehouses 
and vaults are upon a very large scale ; far more so than one might be disposed to infer 
from the extent of water. The warehouses are exceedingly well contrived and commodious ; 
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and, owing to their being built partly on pillars (within which what is called the quay 
work of the other docks is transacted), close to the water’s edge, goods are hoisted direct 
from the hold of the vessel, without its being necessary, as in the West India and London 
Docks, to land them on quays ; so that there is in this way a great saving both of room, 
time, and labour. The whole establishment is exceedingly complete, and reflects the 
greatest credit on the public spirit, enterprise, and skill, of those by whom it was projected 
and executed. The dividend on the company’s stock at present (1843) 5 per cent. 

The regulations to be observed by vessels using the St. Katharine’s Docks are similar 
to those enforced in the East and West India Docks ; to which, as in the case of the 
London Docks, we beg to refer. 


Table of Tonnage Rates chargeable on Vessels entering the St. Katharine Docks, and also of the Rates 
for discharging Cargoes landed by the Company, subject to such Revision, from Time to Time, as 
shall be found expedient. 


Veaaela Inward t. 


On Vessel* laden, 
arriving from 


First data. — Any 
]>ort of the Uni-, 
ted Kingdom, Isle 
of Man, Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alder- 
ney, Sark, or other 
European port out- 
side tne Hattie, be- 
tween the North 
Cape and Uah&nt - 


Second China. — Any 
other port 


Per Ton 
Register. J 


Privilege. 


. Veaaela rvhoae car got a are dia - 
I charged tty the Dock Company. \ 
.Use of the Docks to vessels ur- 
| riving from Hambro', or from 
J any port in the M editerranean, 
for (5 week* from the date of 
entrance; if arri ving from any 
other port, 4 weeks from the 
date of final discharge, with 
liiierty to load outwards fur 
| any port or place, and to quit 
the docks for repairs, and re- 
enter ; the period of atisence 
I from dock for such purposes 
| not to affect the privilege. 

Vessels rvhoae cargoes are dis- 
charged by their crews. 

The like privilege, hut to com- 
: mence from tne date of en- 
I trance. 


Rent, In each case, after the expiration of the 

? rlvilege, per week - 
or partial remissions and exemptions on 
vessels partly l Aden , or arriving from 
Spain or Portugal, wool or cork laden, 
or vessels with com, see annexed Table. 
Rates Jbr dischargingCargoea by the Cornpriny. 
Cargoes, consisting, in the whole or in part, 
of sugar in hogsheads or tierces, including 
ship cooperage .... 

Cargoes, (consisting of sugar in chests of 5 cwt. 

and upwards, including ship cooperage - 
Cargoes, consisting of sugar in bags, mats, or 
chests under 5 cwt-, or other goods (not 
being hemp, tallow, ashes, wood goons, 
corn, pitch, tar, hay, or straw), contained 
in casks, bales, serous, chests, cases, hags, 
baskets, or similar packages ; also spelter, 
or metal in pigs, bars, rods, plates, &c. 
Cargoes, consisting of hemp only, or mer-| 
chandise in bulk, wholly or In part - 
tallow only - 

a. d. 

fhemp - - 1 

Mixed cargoes of-i tallow - - « 

lashes - - 0 

Blue gum wood, or large timber. 

additional for every load delivered 0 
No charge upon excess landed beyond a ship a 
register tonnage. 1 

Oil , additional tor every tun delivered 
into craft - - - 0 


1 } 


Veaaela Outward*, 

entering the Docks without Cargoes. 


flooding for any” 
port enume- 
rated In the 
Import Table 
in nrst class 
Do. do. td do. 
Vessels loading' 
in part, on 
quantity taken 
on board ac- 
cording to 
their port of 
destination, as 
above classi- 
fied - - 



as above | 


Privilege. 


Use of dock 
to load 4 
weeks from 
date of en- 
trance 

Use of dock 
to load 1 
week from 
entrance - 


Per Ton 
Register. 


d. 

1 


O 6 


Per ton of 
goods, charge 
in no case to| 
exceed the re-j; 
gister tonnage 
of the vessel. 


Rent after 
piration of the 
privilege. Id. 
per ton register 
per week. 


Tahi.k qf apteral Regulation* , Remissions, and Exemption a, and 
Miscellaneous Charges aoplicalde to Vessels inwards, not being 
fully laden, or laden with the Articles enumerated, or entering 
the Docks light, Jrc. 

No tonnage rate will be charged on vessels wholly com laden, 
whose cargoes shall lie landed in the docks but a charge will 
In such case be made for docking and undocking, as under : 

£ a. d. 
-110 
- O 10 6 

with liberty to remain in dock without further charge for 544 
hours afieT final landing. Rent, after expiration or that pe- 
riod, Id. per ton register per week. Should the vessel load 
outwards, the usual tonnage rates, according to the port of 
destination, will be charged. Instead of the rate for docking 
and undocking- The Dock Company reserve the power of 
refusing the admission of ships laden entirely with com. 

[Other vessels, not being fully laden at the time of entering the 
docks, will lie charged tonnr.ge rate only on the proportion of 
cargo brought in ; the amount of rate to be determined by the 
port from whence the vessel has arrived ; and if discharged 
by the Company, rates for unloading in addition, according to 
the description of the cargo ami quantity so discharged. 
Rent, after 1 week. Id. per ton register per week. 

Vessels laden with cork or wool from Spain or Portugal will be 
charged only fid. per ton register. Kent, after 3 weeks from 
date of entrance. Id. per ton register per week. 

£ a. d. 

Light vessels entering the dock to lie up, will l»e 
charged, for any period not exceeding 4 weeks, per 
ton register - - - - - -00G 

er weel 

ie register tonnage, per ton 

Vessels two thirds laden with corn will be charged tonnage rate 
only on the projiortion which the other part of the cargo 
bears to the register tonnage. 

Vessels chiefly laden wiih wood goods, pitch, tar, hay, straw, 
or intending to discharge the whole of their cargoes into 
lighters, will only be permitted to enter or depart the docks, 
subject to such terms as shall be first mutually agreed upon 
between the owners and the Dock Company. 

Miscellaneous Charges. 

9. d. 

For labourers hired of the Company , to work on board, 
and who shall t>e under the directions and resfionsi- 
hilitv of captains or owners of vessels, both or either 
(which rule applies to all over-board deliveries), a 
charge will be made for each man per day, of - - 3 6 


For an almtract of a ship’s cargo inwards, ami weights thereof, 

r or the — - — *- ! — — “ — i '- ,, — 1 — 

barge 


If the goods have 10 marks, or under 

11 marks to 20 marks - 
21 marks and upwards 


a. d. 

2 0 
3 6 

0 H each mark or 
parcel. 

N. It. — The dock-dues, rent, &c. of most articles landed, 
warehoused, or shipped at the different docks, being. In general, 
nearly identical, the reader is referred for an account of the 
same to the Table under the head E. and W. India Docks. 


4. Commercial Docks . — Exclusive of the previously mentioned docks, which are all 
on the north side of the river, there are on the south side the Commercial Docks , opposite 
to the west end of the West India Docks. These docks are of large extent ; the space 
included within the outer wall being about 49 acres, of which nearly 38 acres are water. 
They are principally intended for the reception of vessels with timber, corn, and other 
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balky commodities. They have but little accommodation for warehousing ; and their 
establishments are not constructed so as to entitle them to bond all goods. The Surrey 
Canal Company also admits vessels to be docked in the basin of their canal. 

5. London Port Lues ; Charges on account of Lights , Pilotage^ §*c. in the Thames ; 

Shipping , 8fC. of London. 

It is highly desirable that expert pilots, brilliant lights, and every other means that it 
is possible to devise, should be afforded to render navigation safe and expeditious. Hut 
to secure these advantages, it is indispensable that the charges on their account should be 
moderate. If they be otherwise, navigators are not unfrequently tempted to resort to what 
are less expensive, though less secure, channels. This principle has not, however obvious, 
been always kept sufficiently in view either in this or in other countries. During the 
latter years of the war, and down to 1825, the charges on account of docks, lights, pilot- 
age, See. on ships in the Thames, and most other British ports, were exceedingly heavy ; 
and would, no doubt, had they been maintained, have materially injured our commerce. 
Instead, also, of encouraging the resort of foreign ships to our ports, a contrary policy 
was adopted ; the charges laid on them being usually about double those laid on British 
ships. This regulation was intended to promote the employment of the latter ; but, as it 
led to reprisals in other countries, its real influence is believed to have been quite differ- 
ent ; while, by driving away foreigners, it injured the trade of the country, and prevented 
our ports from becoming, what they are so well fitted to be, the emporiums of the 
world. We are glad, however, to have to state, that the circumstances now alluded to 
have been materially, or rather wholly, changed within the last 20 years. In 1825, 
the various dock monopolies expired ; and a very great reduction has since been made 
in the charges on account of the docks, which, as already seen, are now very moderate 
indeed. 

Exclusive of the dock duties, certain port or tonnage duties were imposed on ships frequenting the port 
of London, by the acts 3'J Geo. 3. c. G9., 43 Geo. 3. c. 124., «&c., partly to pay the harbour masters, provide 
mooring chains, &c., and partly to create a fund for the improvement of the port, and in particular for 
defraying the cost of making a navigable canal across the Isle of Dogs. But this canal having been sold 
(ante, p.468.) for 120,000/. to the West India Dock Company, under the 10 Geo. 4. c. 130., and the sums 
advanced by the public for the improvement of the port having been repaid, it wan judiciously resolved 
to reduce the port duties to the lowest rates capable of defraying the necessary expenses. This was 
effected by the 4 & 5 Will. 4. c. 32., which imposes the following tonnage duties on vessels in the port : — 

Per Ton. 
d. 

1st Class For every ship or other vessel trading coastwise between the port of London and any 

[ >ort or place in Great Britain, Ireland, the Orkneys, Shetland, or the Western Islands of Scot- 
and, there shall Ixi paid for every voyage in and out of the said port - - - $ 

2 d Class. — For every ship, See., entering inwards or clearing outwards from or to Denmark, Norway, 
or Lapland (on this side of the North Cape), or from Holstein, Hamburg, Bremen, or any other 
part of Germany bordering on or near the Germanic Ocean, or from or to Holland, or any other 
of the United Provinces, or Brabant, Antwerp, Flanders, or any other part of the Netherlands, 
or from or to France (within Ushant), Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, or the Isle of Man, 
there shall be paid for every, &c., as above - - - - - £ 

3 d Class For every ship, See. entering inwards or clearing outwards from or to Lapland (beyond 

the North Cape), Finland, Russia (without or within the Baltic Sea), Livonia, Courland, Poland, 
Prussia, Sweden, or any other country or place within the Baltic Sea, there shall be paid for 
every, Ac., as above - - - - - - - $ 

4 th Class. — For every ship, &c. entering inwards or clearing outwards from or to France (be- 
tween Ushant and Spain), Portugal, Spain (without the Mediterranean), or any of the Azores, 
Madeira, or Canary Islands, or any of the United States of America, or of the British colonies or 
provinces in North America or Florida, there shall be paid for every, Ac., as above . - f 

5/A Class For every ship, Ac. entering inwards or clearing outwards from or to Greenland, Gibral- 

tar. France, or Spain (within the Mediterranean ), or any country, island, port or place within or 
bordering on or near the Mediterranean or Adriatic Sea, or from the West Indies, Louisiana, 
Mexico, South America, Africa, East India, China, or any other country, island, port, or place 
within or bordering on or near the Pacific Ocean, or from any other country, island, port, or 
place whatsoever to the southward of 25 degrees of north latitude, there shall be paid, Ac., as above f 

Exemptions Ships of war, and ships the property of her Majesty or any of the royal family Any 

vessel coming to or going coastwise from the port of London, or to any part of Great Britain, unless such 

vessel shall exceed 45 tons Any vessel bringing corn coastwise, the principal part of whose cargo shall 

consist of corn Any fishing smacks, lobster ana oyster boats, or vessels for passengers. — Any vessel 

or craft navigating the Thames above and below London Bridge, as far as Gravesend only. — Any vessel 
entering inwards or outwards in ballast. 

Owing to the distance of London from the sea, and the rather intricate navigation 
at the mouth of the river, the charges on account of lights and pilotage must necessarily 
be pretty heavy. They have, however, been very materially reduced of late years. The 
charges on account of the lights under the management of the Trinity House have been 
diminished, in almost every instance, at least one third ; and in many instances as much as 
a half, and sometimes even more, since 1823. — (See Lioht-housks.) The practice of 
imposing discriminating light and pilotage dues on foreign vessels is still kept up ; but 
owing to the general establishment of reciprocity treaties with foreign powers, the 
grievance thence arising has become rather nominal than real, and at present affects 
very few of the foreign vessels coming to our ports. 

The act 6 Geo 4. c. 125. made a reduction of 8 per cent, in the charges authorised 
to be demanded by the pilots licensed by the Trinity House for the port of London; and 
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foreign vessels, privileged as British vessels, have been relieved from the additional or 
surplus rate of 25 per cent, payable to the Trinity pilots, as well as to those licensed by 
the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. — (See Pilotage.) 

The oppressive and troublesome charges in the port of London, imposed on alien goods 
under the names of package, scavage, &c. — (see Package) — were put an end to in 
1883. At present, therefore, we believe we are warranted in affirming that, considering 
its distance from the sea, the public charges on shipping in the port of London are quite 
as reasonable as in any other port of the empire, or of the world. But we are inclined 
to think that further reductions may still be effected, particularly in the article pilotage. 

The following accounts show the<ciature and amount of the various charges that are 
at present incurred by vessels in the port of London : — 

Account of Charges on a Ship of about 480 Tons entering and departing the Port of London laden both 
ways, supposing every thing to be conducted with strict Economy, and excluding any Charge on 
account of extraordinary Despatch or superior Accommodation. 

From and to Calcutta or New York. 


Reporting ship and appointment 
Pilotage from the Downs - 


’ 15 ft. 
\ 

> 17 ft. 


Boarding the pilot at sea - 

Watermen, boat, and kedge from Gravesend 

Lend n port dues inwards, gd. per ton, and entry, 21 s. 

Ditto outwards, | d. per ton, and entry, 2D. - 
Trinity due* and lights inwards, per ton 

Dock dues in and out, Is. &/. per ton, including discharging cargo 

Trinity dues and lights outwards, 5Jd. per ton 

Dungqiiesa light in and out, 1 d. per ton - - - 

Clearing outwards and victualling bill - 

Steam boat to Gravesend (optional) 

15 ft. 


£ 8 . 

11 4 

4 12 

12 14 

5 10 


ft 

u 


3 

15 16 


8. d. 
3 0 


Pilotage to the Downs 


17 ft. 


Putting the pilot on shore, unless landed in the ship’s boat, by agreement, 
often 3/. or 5/., according to weather and distance. 


10 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

36 0 0 
0 
Q 
0 
0 
6 

14 14 6 

sometimes 1/. 


4 0 
2 0 
1 16 
2 11 
13 10 


11 10 
2 0 


3 

10 

12 


Account of Charges on a Ship of about 480 Tons entering and departing the Port of London laden both 
ways, supposing every thing to be conducted with strict Economy, and excluding any Charge on account 
of extraordinary Despatch and superior Accommodation. 

From and to Jamaica. 

£ s. d. 

Reporting ship and appointment - - - - - «440 

Pilotage trom the Downs, according to draught of water. 

Boarding the pilot at sea, according to distance from Downs. 

Waterman, boat, and kedge from Gravesend, 2D. to 30*. 

London port dues inwards, $d. per ton. 

Ditto outwards, per ton. 

Dock dues In and out — 

N.B — W. I. Dock dues, if laden with sugar, 2r. 6 d. per ton 1 For 4 wivks, and then 

Ditto, if not unloaded, but enters the Export Dock for loading outwards, Gel. per ton J Is. per ton per week. 

Trinity dues and lights inwards, 64d. per ton. 

Trinity dues and lights outwards, 6 \d. per ton. 

Clearing outwards and victualling bill - - - - >4 10 0 

Steam-boat to Blackwall (optional). 

Pilotage to the Downs, according to draught of water. 

Putting the pilot on shore, unless landed in the ship's boat, from 1/. to 3/., according to 
weather, Ac. 

The following tabular statement will serve to illustrate the progress of the foreign 
trade and navigation of London : — 

Number and Tonnage of Vessels entering the Port of London from Foreign Part*, with Cargoes and in 
Ballast, distinguishing between British and Foreign Ships. 


Year#. 


| Britkli. | 

| Foreign. 



Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

496 

Tons. 

1700 


| 839 

80,010 

76,993 

17^0 


1,498 

198,023 

184 

36,346 

1790 


2,234 

431,890 

1,116 

1 49,203 

1791 


2,184 

419,374 

1,236 

149,033 

1792 


2,189 

431,188 

1,186 

132,243 

1793 , 


2,348 

1 478,103 

1,193 

177,019 

War.) 

1814 

1813 

1816 

► No Return*. •» 


269,83 1 
273,375 
113,463 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1 

3,554 

033,239 

836 

131,617 

272,656 

158,882 

122,619 

1821 


3,000 

583,991 

571 

89,073 

1822 


3,230 

603,107 

597 

106,099 

1825 


3,031 

611,431 

863 

161,705 

1824 


3,132 

607,106 

1,643 1 

264,098 


Years. 

British. 

Foreign. 


Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1825 

3,989 

785,565 

1,743 

302,122 

1826 

3,495 

675,026 

1,586 

215,254 

1827 

4,012 

769,162 

1 ,534 

221 ,008 

1828 

4,084 

767.212 

1,303 

195,929 

1829 

4,108 

784,070 

1,300 

215,6**5 

1830 

3,910 

744,229 

1 ,268 . 

207,500 

1831 

4,140 

780,988 

1,557 

269,159 

1832 

3,274 

610,057 

886 

1.54,514 

1833 

3,421 

678,289 

1,061 

1 75,883 

1834 

3,786 

735.693 

1,280 

216,063 

1835 

3," 80 

740,255 

1,057 

188,893 

1836 

3,845 

772,046 

1,465 

255,875 

1837 

4,079 

821,788 

1,547 

240,135 

1838 

4,366 

893,925 

1.727 

277,902 

1839 

4,880 

988,867 

2,375 

357,163 

1840 

4,547 

934,660 

2,221 

354,156 

1841 

4,642 

999,259 

1,999 

317,608 

1842 

4,767 

1,002,433 

1,640 

281,468 


Amount of Shipping , belonging to the Port of London . — According to the official 
accounts, there belonged to this port, on the 3 1 st of December, 1 842, 2,883 sailing vessels : 
of these 2,254, of the aggregate burden of 577,493 tons, were respectively above 50 tons 
register, while 629, of the aggregate burden of 20,607 tons, were respectively under 50 
tons register. There then also belonged to the port 239 steam vessels of the burden of 
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47,265 tons. The crews of these ships, including steamers, amounted to above 35,000 
men and boys! In 1819, the gross customs duty collected in the port of London 
amounted to 7,749,463 L; in 1832, it amounted to 9,434,854/. ; and in 1841, it had 
increased to 1 1 ,757,262/. 7«. 9d. ! So vast an amount of shipping and commerce was never 
previously concentrated in any single port. London may be truly said to be universi 
orbis terrarum emporium. May her prosperity be as lasting as it is great ! 


An Account of the Number and Tonpage of Coasting Vessels that have entered the Port of London, In 
each Year from 1833 to 1841, both Inclusive. 


Years. 

General Coasters, 

i 

1 

£ 

i 

Irish Traders. 

Total. 1 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1833 

18,242 

2,368,653 

1,094 

148,568 

19,336 

2,517,221 

1834 

19,026 

2,445,895 

1,043 

147,962 

20,069 

2,593,857 

1835 

19,308 

2,604,906 

1,163 

1,048 

160,076 

20.471 

2,764,982 

1836 

19,717 

2,656,869 

154,009 

20,765 

2,810,878 

1837 

1838 

20,201 

2,743,834 

1,121 

167,882 

21 ,322 

2,911,736 

20,333 

2,727,741 

1,259 

907 

180,435 

142,080 

*1 ,592 

2,008.176 

18311 

20,205 

20,613 

2,686,621 

21,112 

2,828,701 

1840 

2,701,058 

1,006 

1,345 

149,755 -1 

21,619 

2,850,813 

1841 

21,381 

2.843,368 

187,345 

22,726 

3,030,713 


An Account of the Number and Tonnage of Vessels which entered the Port of London with Cargoes from 
Foreign Parts, distinguishing the Countries whence they arrived, in 1842. 


Countries. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Countries. 

British. 

Foreign. | 




JiA. 

Ton*. 

Sh. 

Ton*. 


Sh. 

Ton*. 

SA. 

Ton*. 

Russia - 

• 

• 

334 1 

79.441 

78 

26,063 

Morea and Greek Islands 

39 

5,565 



Sweden - 

• 

- 

36 

6,913 

89 

21,813 

Egypt - 

26 

6,196 



Norway - 


- 

11 

151 

128 

41,726 

Tr poli, Barbary, and Morocco 

16 

1,863 



Denmark 


- 

3 

756 

104 

6,940 

Foreign possessions in Africa - 



1 

120 

Prussia. - 

- 


253 

38,397 

218 

46,060 

Ditto Asia 

17 

5.366 

1 

387 

German States - 

• 

- 

158. 

♦ 3,378 

173 

13,682 

China - 

56 

26,118 



Netherlands 

- 

• 

51R| 

93,617 

303 

37,651 

United States of A an erica 

19 

6,263 

71 

85,589 

France - 

• 

• 

567! 

93,608 

303 

18,124 

Foreign West Indies - 

36 

7,268 

29 

6,376 

Portugal, A sores, and Madeira 

284 

29,158 

2 

255 

Foreign continental colonies in 





Spain and Canaries 

- 

• 

240 

24,619 

31 

3,578 

America ... 

144 

32,788 

16 

3,644 

Italian State* • 


• 

227 

38,179 

64 

15,600 






Ionian Islands - 

• 

• 

23 

3,125 



Total 

3,053 513.605 

1.6M 

278,190 

Turkey and continental G 


56 

8,836 

S 

580 







An Account of the Number and Tonnage of Vessels which entered the Port of London with Cargoes 
from the Colonies and Dependencies of England during 1842. 


Gibraltar ..... 
Malta ..... 
British possession* in Africa 

Ditto Asia 

America, Higph northern colonies 
Br^ih West Indies - 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Falkland Isles - 
Whale fisheries - 

, Isles of Guernsey, Jersey, and Man 
| Total ... 

Ships. 

Tons. 

7 

44 

160 

342 

290 

1 329 1 

1,104 

8,540 

35,785 

139,609 

114,442 

92,518 

13 

517 ! 

92 
4,039 
| 51,768 

1,703 

| 447,897 


For an account of the rates of pilotage in the Thames, see Pilotage. 


II. Liverpool Docks, Shipping, &c. 

The rapid rise of the port of Liverpool to its present consequence, though no doubt 
principally owing, like that of the town itself, to the astonishing increase of manufactures 
and population, in the extensive district of which it is the grand emporium, is also, in part, 
owing to the facilities that have been given to navigation and commerce by the con- 
struction of wet and dry docks. The entrance to the actuary of the Mersey is a good 
deal encumbered with sand banks, and is crossed by a bar, which, however, has at low 
water spring tides, where deepest, 11 feet water; and as the tide rises 21 feet at neap, 
and 31 feet at spring tides, there is water for the largest ships ; the channels too being 
indicated by light-vessels, and well marked with buoys, there is no difficulty in making 
the port. In fact, since the opening of the Victoria Channel (by dredging) in October 
1839, vessels of the largest size cross the bar at first quarter flood ; 14,000 vessels passed 
through this channel in 12 months from its opening. 

But the land around being low, ships in the river are exposed to risk from gales of 
wind ; and to obviate this inconvenience, and to facilitate their loading and unloading, 
the docks have been constructed, which constitute the great glory of the town. The 
first wet dock in the British empire (now filled up) was opened here in 1708, a second 
about half a century after, and since that period many more have been constructed 
on a very magnificent scale, and furnished with all sorts of conveniences, so that the 
aggregate area of those now in use amounts to about 100 acres, and the quay-space is 
nearly 7\ miles in length. The following table shows the water area and length of 
quay space, with the date of construction of the different docks. (See opposite page.) 

Among these the King's Dock, being contiguous to the King's tobacco warehouse, 
receives the vessels from Virginia and other parts laden with tobacco ; the Queen's 
and Brunswick: docks are occupied by ships laden with .timber from Honduras, Canada, 
and the Baltic ; the Canning Dock receives coasting ve&els which exchange corn and 
provisions for colonial produce. Salthouse Dock accommodates ships from the Levant, 
Irish traders* and English copsting vessels ; the Trafalgar Dock is appropriated partly 
to the use of coasting vessels and partly of steamers ; and. the Coburg and Clarence 
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Docks. 

Area of Water. 

Quay Space. 

Date of 
Comple- 
tion. 

Docks. 

Area of Water. 

Quay Space. 

Date of 
Comple- 
tion. 

I. Dav Dock*. 
Prince’* Basin 
Seacombe’* do. 
George's do. 

Old Dock Gut 
Queen’s Basin 
George's Ferry do. 
South Ferry uo. - 

Total 

Acres. 

4 

3 

1 

5 

Yards. 

1349 
1805 
185$ 
$897 
191 
1344 
29$ 7 

Miles 

I 

lAn. yds. 

309 

188 

455 

447 

601 

160 

$05 

805 

1821 

1788 

1716 

1796 

II. War Dock*. 
Prince’* Dock * 

George's do. 

Canning do. 

Salthouse do. 

King'* do. 

Queen’s do. 

Union 4o. 

Coburg do. 

Albert do. • \ 

Clarence do. - 

Acres. 

11 

5 

3 

t 

10 

$ 

4 

10? 

6 

6 

5 

6 

1$ 

1 

1 

Yards. 

8889 

$693* 

4375 

3665 

3896 

3101* 

3505* 

$19» 

’ $73* 
$643 
4159 
1153 

469 1 

Mi 

Us 

Un.yrds. 

1613 

1001 

300 

759 

tqs 

1255 

497 

747 

is* 

827 
993 
* 109$ 
<91 
393 

1821 

1788 

1753 

1788 

1796 

183$ 

183$ 

1830 

1840 

1 18 40 

1834 
183$ 

[ 15 1 $885 

! I . 



Trafalgar do. 
Victoria do, 
Waterloo do. 
Brunswick do. 

Do. Half tide Basin 
South Basin 

Total 

1 

101 

3&$* 

» 

- - 



Docks are used exclusively for the accommodation of steamers, the latter being appro* 
printed to those from America and the Mediterranean. All these works are defended 
on the side next the river by a strong sea-wall upwards of 2^ miles in length. Kvery 
precaution is taken to prevent the accumulation of mud in the docks by the use of 
steam-dredging machines ; and strict rules, enforced by a vigilant police force, are . 
established to maintain good order, and prevent both fire and depredations. 

The docks are all constructed on the estate of the corporation, and are managed by 
commissioners appointed by act of parliament. The bonding and other warehouses do 
not, however, belong to the dock estate, but are private property. Most of them are 
in the immediate vicinity of the docks, but some are at a considerable distance ; and 
there is not, in this respect, the same accommodation, or the same security against fire 
and depredations, in the Liverpool as in the London docks, where, the warehouses being 
built along the dock-quays, goods arc loaded and unloaded with the greatest possible 
facility, and are subsequently under efficient protection. It is probable, however, that 
the numerous and destructive fires that have lately taken place^mongst warehouses 
in Liverpool, and the consequent rise in the premium of insurance, will lead to some 
material changes in the present system. And, in fact, the Albert Dock, a new and 
extensive dock now (1843) in the course of being formed, is to have warehouses 
round the quays, and is to be conducted by the dock trust, on the same plan as the 
London docks. 

The difference in the situation of the warehouses here and in the metropolis, leads to 
a difference in the mode of discharging and loading ships in each : in London this is 
done by the servants of the different dock companies ; whereas in Liverpool it is effected 
by undertakers, called lumpers. Individuals who follow this business engage to dis- 
charge a ship for a specific or lump sum, from 2 guineas, perhaps, up to 20, according 
to the size and description of cargo, having the requisite number of common labourers 
(chiefly Irishmen) to do the work ; the lumper being master and superintendant : these 
labourers are generally paid day wages, but sometimes the job is a joint concern among 
the whole. 

A West India ship of 500 tons would be discharged by lumpers for from 10/. to 15/. : 
a cotton ship of the same burden for 41. to 6/. By discharging is merely meant putting 
out the cargo on the quay ; the proprietors of the goods employ their own porters to 
weigh, load, and warehouse the property ; they likewise employ their own coopers, where 
cooperage is required. 

The expense of loading a West India ship of 500 tonS outwards would not be half as 
much as that of discharging inwards, because they very seldom take a full cargo outwards. 
The average does not, perhaps, exceed a * third . Hence the total expense of a West 
India ship of 500 tons, coming into and going out of the port of Liverpool, may be 
estimated as follows : — 

Pilotage inwards, 17 feet @ 9*. - 
Boat hire, warping, &c. - 

Lumpers' discharging - 

Besides these, there is the charge for the various light-houses in St. George’s Channel, 
which, however, cannot be called an expense peculiar to Liverpool. 

Goods cost generally 6d. a ton every time they are moved. The hire of labourers 
for loading does not properly belong to the ship, being paid by the owner pf the goods. 
Landing and putting into warehouse costs about 6d. a ton, exclusive of cartage. The 
owner of the vessel merely puts the goods on the quay. 

Commerce. Though now of such paramount importance, little more than two 

centuries Have elapsed since this great emporium was correctly described as “ the little 
creek of Liverpool,” being then merely a dependency of Chester ! And so late as 1 709, 
it had only about 8*000 inhab., and 84 ships, of the burden of 5,789 tons ! The progress 
of the town in the interval, in commerce, and in the accumulation of wealth and 


£». A. £ 4. d. 

• 7 13 O Pilotage outwards, 15 feet (5)4#. - • -300 

- 10 6 Boat hire assisting out - - - - 0 10 6 

. 15 0 0 
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population, has been quite unprecedented in the history of industry. It is not, however, 
difficult to discover the^causes of the all but apparently miraculous progress of Liverpool. 
A good deal must be ascribed to the enterprise, sagacity, and persevering industry of 
her merchants ; but she is, no doubt, mainly indebted for her rise and the vast magnitude 
of her commerce, to her fortunate position, and, above all, to the increase of manufactures 
in Manchester and the surrounding district. The situation of Liverpool necessarily 
renders her a principal seat of the trade between Ireland and Great Britain ; and as the 
population and trade of the former increased, it could not fail proportionally to increase 
the trade of this port. The gradual filling up of the Dee, and the consequent decline of 
Chester as a harbour, has also proved of no little advantage to Liverpool, by rendering 
her the great mart for the salt of Nantwich, and other places in Cheshire, the exportation 
of which to foreign parts employs a great amount of shipping. Unquestionably, 
however, Liverpool would never have attained to half her present size or importance, 
but for the cotton manufacture. But being the port through which Manchester, 
Oldham, Bury, Bolton, Ashton, and other great seats of that manufacture, could most 
conveniently obtain supplies of the raw material, and export their manufactured products, 
she has increased with every increase in this great department of industry ; and it is 
no exaggeration to affirm, that the creative influence of the wonderful inventions and 
discoveries of Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton, Cartwright, and the other founders 
and improvers of the cotton manufacture, has been, though not so direct, quite as 
powerful, in the docks and warehouses of Liverpool as in the mills of Manchester. 

The congenerous businesses of the slave trade and privateering appear to be the only 
departments of an exotic character, and not bottomed on any natural facility, that 
have ever been carried on to any great extent from Liverpool. The slave trade began 
in 1723; and was prosecuted vigorously and successfully down to the abolition of the 
trade in 1806, when it employed 111 ships, of the burden of 25,949 tons. It was 
apprehended by many that the abolition of this nefarious, though lucrative, traffic, 
would be a severe blow to the prosperity of the port. But so rapid was the in- 
crease of the legitiq|ate and more natural branches of her trade, that it was but little 
felt at the time, and was very soon forgotten. 

It is probable that the acquaintance with the slave trade may have given a stimulus 
to privateering ; but, at all events, it was carried on to a great extent from Liverpool, 
both in the American and last French wars, especially in the former. In 1779, no 
fewer than 120 privateers belonged to the port, carrying each from 10 to 20 guns. 

The following tables give a complete view of the progress of the trade of Liverpool. 

Account of the Entries of Vessels, and of the Amount of Dock Dues, in each Year, from 1757, with the 
Tonnage of the Ships in the Liverpool Docks, since 1800. 


Year. 

No.of VeueU. 

Dock Due*. 

Year. 

No.of Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Dock Dues. J 



£ 

«. 

rf. 




£ a. 

d. 

1757 

1,371 

336 

15 

O 

1800 

4,746 

450,060 

23*379 13 

6 

1758 

1,453 

2,403 

6 

3 

1801 

5,060 

459,713 

28,365 8 

Sii 

1759 

1,281 

2,372 

12 

2 

1802 

4,781 

510,691 

28,192 9 

10 

1760 

1,245 

2,330 

6 

7 

1803 

4,791 

494,521 

28,027 13 

7 

1761 

1.319 

2.382 

n 

2 

1804 

4,291 

448,761 

26,157 O 

11 

1762 

1,307 

9,526 

Jtt 

6 

1805 

4,618 

463,482 

83,361 13 

1 

1763 

1,752 

3,141 

l 

5 

1806 

4,676 

507,825 

44,560 7 

3 

1764 

1,625 

2,780 

3 

4 

1807 

5,791 

662,309 

62/131 5 

IO 

1765 

1,930 

3,455 

8 

4 

1 808 

5,225 

516,836 

40,638 10 

4 

1766 

1 ,908 

3,653 

19 

2 

1809 

6,023 

594,601 

47,580 19 

3 

1767 

1,701 

3.615 

9 

2 

1810 

6.729 

734,391 

65,782 1 

0 

1768 

1,808 

3*566 

14 

9 

1811 

5,616 

611,190 

54,752 18 

5 

1769 

2,054 

4,004 

5 

o 

1812 

4,599 

446,788 

44,403 7 

11 

1770 

2,073 

1,142 

17 

2 

1813 

5,341 

547,420 

50,177 13 

2 

1771 

2.087 

4,203 

19 

10 

1814 

5,706 

548,957 

69,741 2 

4 

1772 

2,259 

4,552 

5 

4 

1815 

6,440 

709,819 

76.915 8 

8 

1773 

2,214 

4,725 

1 

11 

1816 

6,888 

754,24.3 

92.646 10 

9 

1774 

2.258 

4,580 

5 

5 

1817 

6,079 

653,425 

75,889 16 

4 

1775 

2.291 

5*384 

4 

9 

1818 

6,779 

754,690 

98,538 8 

3 

1776 

2,216 

5,061 

10 

10 

1819 

7,849 

867,318 

110,127 1 

8 

1777 

2,361 

4,610 

4 

9 

1820 

7,276 

805,033 

94,412 11 

10 

1778 

2,292 

4,649 

7 

7 

1821 

7,810 

839,848 

94,656 9 

1 

1779 

2,374 

4,957 

17 

10 

18w2 

8,136 

892,902 

102,403 17 

4 

1780 

2,261 

8,528 

7 

9 

1823 

8,916 

1,010,819 

115,783 1 

6 

1781 

2,512 

3,915 

4 

1 

1824 

10,001 

1,180,914 

130,911 11 

6 

1789 

2,496 

4,249 

6 

3 

1825 

10,837 

1 ,223,820 

128,691 19 

8 

1783 

2,816 

4,840 

8 

3 

1826 

9,601 

1,228,318 

131,000 19 

0 

1784 

3,098 

6,597 

11 

1 

1827 

9,592 

1,225,313 

134,472 14 

3 

1785 

3,429 

8,411 

5 

3 

1828 

10,703 

1,311,111 

141,369 15 

7 

1786 

1 3,228 

7,508 

0 

1 

1829 

1 i ,383 

1,387,957 

147,327 4 

J 1 

1787 

3,567 

9,199 

18 

8 

1830 

11,214 

1,411,964 

151,329 17 

10 

1788 

3,677 

9,206 

13 

10 

1831 

12,537 

1,592,436 

183,465 4 

3 

1789 

3.619 

8.901 

lo 

io 

1832 

12,928 

1,. 540, 057 

3 70,047 6 

11 

1790 

4,223 

10,037 

6 

Si 

1833 

12,964 

1,590,461 

182,980 16 

4 

1791 

4,045 

11,645 

6 

6 

1834 

13,444 

1,692,870 

191,729 17 

8 

1792 

4,483 

13,213 

17 

Hi 

1835 

13,941 

1,768,426 

198,627 18 

9 

1793 

4,129 

12,480 

5 

5 

1836 

14,959 

1,947,613 

221,994 10 

9 

1794 

4,965 

10,678 

7 

0 

1837 

15,038 

1," 58,98 4 

173,853 10 

1 

1795 

3,948 

9,868 

16 

4 

1838 

14,820 

2,026,206 

146,290 3 

11 

| 1796 

4,738 

12,377 

7 

7 

1839 

15,445 

2,158,691 

156,555 1 

6 

1797 

4,528 

13.319 

12 

8 

1840 

1 5,998 

2,445,708 

178,190 14 

O 

1798 

4,478 

12/957 

18 

3 

1841 

16,108 

2,425,461 

175,506, 8 

5 

1799 

I 4*518 

14,049 

15 

1 

1842 

16,458 

2,425,319 

177,231 15 

5 


! 



I 

1843 

16,606 

2,145,278 

1 188,286 2 

1 . 


In September, 1836, a great reduction was made in the dock duel ; and they were then entirely token 
off all goods arriving coastwite, or from Ireland, 
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It is extremely difficult, or rather, we should say, quite impossible, to form any 
correct estimate of the total amount of the trade of Liverpool. Probably, however, 
the aggregate annual value of the imports and exports does not fall much short of the 
amazing sum of 40,000,000/., if it do not exceed that amount! In 1834, it was 
estimated as follows by Mr. Myers, an extensive and intelligent merchant of the town. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Woollens - 

£ 

4,000,000 

Irish trade 

Cotton stuffs and yarn 

12,000,000 

Raw cotton 

Linens - 

1 ,000,000 

Other articles 

Hardware - 

1,200,000 


Earthenware 

350,000 


Silk - 

150,000 


Salt and other articles 

1 ,000,000 



£ 10,700,000 



5.000. 000 

6 . 000 . 000 

5,000,000 

£ 15,000,000 


We subjoin a statement, compiled by the best authorities, exhibiting a view of the 
quantities and values of the leading articles of Irish produce imported into Liverpool. 


Account of the Quantities, Prices, and Values of the following Articles of Irish produce imported into 
Liverpool during each of the Five Years ending JDecember, 1842. 



Beef. 

Pork. 

Butter. j 

Bacon and Hams. 

Year*. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Average 

Price*. 

Values. 

CJuan- 

Average 

Prices. 

Values. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Average 

Prices. 

Values. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Average 

Prices. 

Values. 

1838 

1839 
1810 
1841 
18 l* 

Tier cca. 

1 1,3 12 
10,109 
12.724 
9,475 
G.922 

120*. 

120*. 

120*. 

120*. 

95*. 

£ 

68,052 

60,714 

76,341 

56,850 

32,879 

Darrels. 

22,798 

35,895 

33,851 

19,373 

17,911 

80*. 

68s. 

GO*. 

76*. 

55*. 

£ 

91,192 

122,043 

101,555 

73,616 

49,255 

Cn'ts. 
243,040 
217,499 
226,213 
198,4 90 
195,289 

80*. 

90*. 

90*.- 

80*. 

80*. 

£ 

972,160 

1,113,745 

1,017,958 

793,960 

781,156 

Crvts. 

79,754 

78,515 

42*. SW. 
42*. 3d. 

£ 

169,513 
165,9 1 8 


Lard. 


Flax. 


Wool. 



Cattle. 



Years. 

Quan- 

tities. 

A verage 
Prices. 

Values. 

Quan- 

tities. 

A verage 
Prices. 

Values. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Average 

Prices. 

Values. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Average 

Prices. 

Values. 

1838 

1839 

1840 
1811 
184* 

Cnrts. 

20,497 

18,516 

44*. 5rf. 
46*. H^d. 

£ 

45,196 

43,231 

Tons. 

591 

1,167 

918 

701 

748 

467. 

5CV. 

457. 

467. 

457. 

£ 

27,186 

58,350 

41,310 

32,384 

33,660 

I Ms. 

4,062,240 

2,701,440 

3,361,680 

3.490,560 

2,501,280 

16rf. 

lGd. 

13 d. 
lid. 
\0\d. 

£ 

270,816 

180,096 

182,091 

159,984 

109,431 

No. 

102,337 

104,897 

87,217 

91,992 

84,441 

13/. 

13/. 

13/. 

12/. 

III. 

£ 

1 ,330,381 
1,363,661 
1,133,821 
1,103,90 
928,85 


Sheep and Lamb*. 

Tigs. 

Horses. 

Wheat. 

Years. 

Quan- 

tities. 

A verage 
Prices. 

Values. 

Quan- 

tities. 

A verage 
Prices. 

Values. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Average 

Prices. 

Values. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Average 

Prices. 

Values. 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 | 

1842 

No. 

201,371 

214,908 

221,798 

170,486 

147,675 

30*. 

30*. 

28*. 

26*. 

23*. 

£ 

302,056 

322,563 

310,514 

221,631 

169,826 

No. 

216,443 
284,835 
182,016 
147,51 1 
189,233 

45*. 

45*. 

45*. 

45*. 

40*. 

£ 

487,027 

640,879 

409,536 

331,922 

378,466 

No. 

5,337 

5,654 

4,074 

1,832 

1,070 

157. 10*. 
157. 
157. 
157. 
157. 

£ 

83,055 

84,810 

61,110 

27,480 

16,050 

15^749 

64,333 

60,631 

115*125 

82*17 

56*. 

60*. 

54*. 

56*. 

48*. 

* £ 

433,431 

192,999 

163,703 

322,350 

197,801 


Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Years. 

Ouan 

Average 

Prices. 

Values. 


Average 

Prices. 

Values. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Average 

Values. 

Quan- 


Average 

Values. 


tities. 

tities. 

Prices. 

titles. 


Prices 


1 838 

1839 

1840 

1841 
1842_ 

Qra.T 

22,151 

7,317 

18,937 

15,884 

6,557 

29*. 

40*. 

35*. 

30*. 

30*. 

£ 

32,558 

14,634 

33,139 

23,826 

9,836 

34?7»*85 

254,098 

241,928 

294,452 

215,356 

21*. 
24*. 6d. 

25*. 
22*. 9d. 
20*. 

£ 

362,444 

311,270 

302.410 

334,939 

215,356 

Or*. 

779 

615 

237 

180 

71 

29*. 
37*. r>d. 
34*. 8d. 
30*. 

29*. lOd. 

£ 

1,129 

1,153 

411 

270 

106 

Qrs. 

10,870 

4,401 

6,130 

1,049 

4,038 

36 s. 
40*. 
42*. 
40*. 
35*. 

£ 

19,566 

8,802 

12,873 

2,098 

7,168 


Teas. 

1 Malt. 

Oatmeal. 

Flour. 

Years. 

Qua**- 

Average 

Prices. 

Values. 


A verage 

Values. 

Quan- 

Average 


Quan- 


A verage 

Values. 


tities. 

titles. 

Prices^ 

tities. 

Prices'. 

Values. 

titles. 


Prices. 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

Qr*. 

979 

962 

448 

151 

50 

33*. 
38*. 
40*. 
40*. 
34*. 5d. 

£ 

1,615 

1,827 

896 

302 

86 

^792 

451 

2,249 

2,426 

407 

50*. 
58*. 3d. 
67*. 6<f. 
56*. 
60*. 

£ 

4,480 

1,315 

7,596 

6,792 

1,017 

240 lbs. 
320,34* 
216,375 
234,803 
381,068 

1 276,430 

25*. Gd. 
34*. 
34*. 

27*. 6rf. 
24*. 

£ 

408,443 

367,837 

399,165 

523,968 

331,716 

280 lbs. 
282,322 
104,655 
32.177 
70,043 
77,217 

47*. 

53*. 

50*. 

48*. 

46*. 

£ 

663,456 

277,335 

80,442 

168,103 

177,599 


Annual Values of the Total Irish Produce Imported into Liverpool during Five Years, as follows: — 


1838. # | 

1839. 

1840. 

1 1841. 

1842. 

£ 

5,559,047 

£ 

5,073,830 

£ 

4,334,864 

1 £ 

4,499,188 

£ 

3,649,428 


at » Ahmit 500 000Z. may bo added to each of the above annual values, on account of the imports of 
hides linen eggs, poultry, felthers, &c., of which it is difficult to get any account. A good deal of the 
wool that was formerly exported from Ireland to Liverpool, and thence to the Continent, is now shipped 
direct for the latter. 
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Four-fifths of the trade between the United Kingdom and the United States now 
centres in Liverpool ; and she has a large share of the trade with South America 
and the West Indies. She also carries on a considerable trade with the Fast Indies and 
China, though in this department she is far surpassed by London. Indeed, the ships 
and products of Liverpool are to be found in every port in every part of the world 
accessible to merchantmen. 


An Account of the principal Articles of East and West Indian and other Produce imported into Liver - 

B x)l during each of the 5 Years ending the 31st December, 1843 ; with the Stocks on hand on the 31st 
ecember, each Year. — (From the Brokers' Returns.) 


Ashes, Canadian - - barrels. 

Brimstone - tons 

Csbia lignea - - cases 

Cocoa - - brls- Sc bags 

Coffee, W. India, Br. Plant, casks 
Do. and Ceylon - brls. Sc bags 
E. India and Capa casks 9c bags 
Foreign - - - — 

Dyewoods, logwood - - tons 

Fustic ... — 

Nicaragua wood - — 

(linger. West India - brls. Sc bags 


India 
Cum, Arabic 
Hides, ox and cow - 
East India 
Horse, Buenos Ayes 
Indigo, East India - 
Spanish 
Lac dye 
Shell 
Mnseed 

Madder, Dutch 
French - 
Madder roots 
Molasses 

Olive oil - ' - 

Palin oil 


- bags & pockets 


- chests 

• serons 

• chests 

- quars. 

casks ^ 

bales, Ac. 

• casks 

tuns 


Pepper, East India - bags 9t pockets 


Pimento 

Hice, East India - 
Hum, West India - 
East Indies 
Foreign - 
Saltpetre, East India 

N Urate of soda * - — 

Sujyir, Brit. Plant, hhds. St tierces 


brls. Ac bags 
bags 
- punch. 

: - } 
bags 


India 
Mauritius 
Manilla, Java, St c. 
llavannah 
Brazil 
Ditto 

Other foreign 
Sumac 1 * ' - 
Tai 

How, 

AtnerU 
Tobacco 
Turpentine - 


bag* 

cases. See. 

- boxes 

- chests 
brls. fltc.J 

hags 
• barrels 
casks 


Imports. 


1839. 1840. 



1842. 1843. 


19 ,070 1 15,870 
1 7,020; 29,360 

17,300, 10,220 
5,900 6,955 


673: 


310 


460 

2,110 

1,205 


650 
6,400 
, 1,0651 

l!l72,700 308,100 
9:451,000 2 1 5, 7 OO 

"" 66,800 

1,105 
710 
430 
1,200 
24,400 
810 
1,930 
9,825 
8,280 
5,300 
18,3501 16,480 
1 “8,6501 15,500 
546* 2,280 

88,000 J 105 ,650 
6,740; 6,260 

1 ,375i 1 ,OO0 

670 22.5 

3 8,9,50 ! 38,876 
7 0,900 ! 60,400 
25,920 24,136 
I 240,400 1 32 /X X) 24 4 ,53.V 
' 69,180,117,170 43,345| 

27.000 27,710! 10,9X0 

5,480 8,990 4,830 

9,860 1 7,070,' 6,223j 

15,100 5,170: 11,995! 

630! 3,540; 3,98.5' 

6.7,.7(X)! 65,775! 98,70(»| 
46,2.501 36,250: 48,100' 

18.000 15,lO0| 20, KM) 

20,700 8,100 1 8,300, 

11.0001 13,130! 13,475 
87,550 109,460 104,100’ 


18.200J 

4,27^ 

8,070 

9,210 

32,225. 

12,0<HM| 

7,800 

1.08.5 
370 

l,040l 

8401 

,357,39,'J 

576,0001 

35,130 

1 .32.6 
1.076 

1,69(4 


780 

3,075 

10,700, 

11,270! 

5,700* 

16,233* 

8,125. 

5,270 

2,995 

620 

65,2.50 

06,2OOli 

26,6601 


Stock on band 31st December. 


1839. 


rPot7,700 
L Prl 2,300 

4.600 
900 
200 

1.600 

► 12,000 

1,300 

1. . 500 
3,450 
2,000 

Tons 650 
750 
12,000 

58.000 
360 
650 

80 

1 .500 

4.500 
none 

250 
10O 
2,200 
1,400 
61 M) 

6. . 500 

26.000 
6,500' 

20,0001 
4,300i 
\ 2,8<X) 

22,000 
l7,OOo; 
10,000 
22.0(H): 
17,000, 

6.500 
none I 

2,0O0' 
[ 7,000 

8 , 000 ; 

18,700' 

8.500 
5<X)! 

7,200 

33,000 ! 


1840. 1841. 1842. 1843. 


3.500 
1,700 

16,200 

500 

1.500 
2,200 
1,800 

26,100 
1,000 
1,150 
1,200 
3,400 
1 ,960 
500 
1 ,200 
16,800 ■ 


2,400 

1,600 

4,900 

no 
2,060 
1,700 
, 2,900 
27.0(H) 
3,150 
3 r 780 
1,210 
2,780 
1 ,800 
500 
6001 
42,300 


20,000 8 7, 000 

none 18,600 

1,150 

130 
2, .500 
3, 2(H) 

300 
350 
400 
9(H) 


3.000 
5,900 

7.000 
801 

500! 

1,080 


2,4(X) 2,150 
300 650 

4,200! 6.2(H) 
15,1 MH) 2.5,000 
3.0(H) 1.7(H) 
6,-500 20,(HH) 
4,800! 3,6(H) 
r .500, 6(H) 

t 300 2.50 

ll.SOO 1 9,-500 
4,000 13,800 
6,600 3,960 
1 1 ,600 36, 1(H)! 
19,300 1 ,(XM) 
14, (XX) 18.0(H) 
3,900 2.0(H) 

4.600 1,700 
f 7, (UK) 7,(HH) 
l 2,000 2,200 

9,700 6,700 

14.000 1 3, (XX) 
7 ,.500 0/H)O 

7(H) 700 

7.600 9,510 

10.000 17,0001 


2,200 

1,300 

1,300 

330 

1,030 

1,480 

4.650 
18,500 
14.7(H) 

2,150 

1,215 

1.650 
1,700 

270 

360 

102,600 

80,000 

15,200 

280 

250 

2.4(H) 

2,250 

6,(HH) 

150 

160 

150 

750 

2.6(H) 

6,550 

13.000 
1 ,600 

30.000 
2,400 

(XX) 

7, 5(H) 
21 ,900 
5,626 
25,600 
33,670 
12,890 
1,170 
1,276 
5,315 
.3,09.1 
4 ,300| 

10.0001 

3,800 

300 

12,750 

34,000' 


4.000 

2.500 
6,(HH)| 
none 

410 

1,340 

2,950 

6.000 

13.000 
2,800 

1.500 
1,500 
1,370 

150 

300 

59.000 
230,000 

8,000 

670 

140 

1,760 

2,000 

120 

140 

220 

4.2(H) 

3,400 

.3.8(H) 

8,0(H) 

1,100 

8,(XH> 

3.4.50 
2(H) 
3.50 

21.000 
25.000 

9,150 

5s,(HH) 

31.000 

19.000 

1,500. 

1.2.50 
2.6(H) 
3,«HX) 

11,600 
15,000, 
4.3(H) 
1 ,9(.H) 
16.140 


Account of the Quantities (in Packages') of the different Species of Cotton Imported into Great Britain 
from 1833 to 1843, both inclusive ; specifying the Quantity imported into Liverpool. 


Description* 
of Cotton.. 

1833. 

1831. 

183.5. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1810. 

1811, 

1842. 

184.7. 


Package t. 
644J86 
163,193 
3,893 
94.698 
| 13,646 

Package ». 
7337528 
10.3,616 
7,277 
89,098 
17,485 

Package c. 
7637199 
143,572 
4.3,721 
117,965 
22,796 

f\j JUl rJ 

Package!. 
841,812 
1 1 7,00.5 
41,193 
145,174 
27,791 

Packaget. 
1 124,800 
1.37, -5(H) 
29,700 
107,200 
29,400 


Package!. 

1 ,2.37, 5(H) 

85.300 
38,000 

216,300 

22.300 


Package!. 
1,01.3,314 
87,090 
1 9,68 1 
25.5,4.37 
17,372 

„ . 

American 

Brazil - 
Mediterranean 
E. India 

W. India, Ac. 

76ltfo7 

148,715 

34,9.53 

219.493 

33,506 

8H$00 
99, 3(H) 
33,500 
1.32,900 
36,000 

r iki* 

902,* Ht 
94,300 
40,700 
273,600 
32,900 

1 ,396 ,8.79 
98,697 
48,809 
182,065 
17,687 

Total Import*! 
Into Great > 
Britain - J 

930,216 

951,034^ 

1,091,253 

1,201,374 

1,175,975 

l,428j600 

1,116,200 

1,599,600 

1,344,000 

1,4$2,894 

1,744,097 

Total Import*! 
Into Llrer- V 
pool -J 

1 840,953 

] 841,474 

j 970,717 

1 ,023,867 

1 ,036,005 

1,328,415 

1,109,229 

1,415,341 

1, 164, 269 1, 249,811 

1,557,600 


The mercantile marine of Liverpool is inferior only to that of London ; there having 
belonged to the port on the 31st of December, 1842, 1,256 sailing vessels of the aggregate 
burden of 338,458 tons, manned by about 15,000 seamen: of these 125 vessels of the 
burden of 4,042 tons were under 50 tons each. There then also belonged to Liverpool, 
46 steamers of the aggregate burden of 5,005 tons. 

The gross customs revenue of Liverpool, in 1 843, amounted to 4,121,648/. 9s. 3d., and 
in 1841, to 4,140,593/. 6s. lid.; while that of London, in the latter year, anaounted to 
1 1,757,262/. 7s. 9 d. But it would be an error to suppose that the trade of the metropolis 
exceeded that of Liverpool in this proportion. Cotton, wool, and other raw materials 
for manufactures, on which low duties are paid, form the principal part of the foreign 
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imports of Liverpool, whereas London imports comparatively few of these articles, 
her trade being principally in articles of direct consumption, as sugar, tea, coffee, 
whies, corn, &c., on which high duiies are paid. This circumstance accounts, in part 
at least, for the comparatively large amount of the customs revenue received in the 
latter ; and, allowing for it, we doubt whether the foreign trade of London very mate- 
rially exceeds that of Liverpool. 

The following table gives a view of the distribution of the foreign and domestic 
trade of Liverpool in 1842. 

An Account of the Number and Tonnage of Vessel* which entered inwards and cleared outwards 
at the Port of Liverpool, in 1842, specifying the Countries from which they came and for which they 
sailed. 





Foreign. 



Foreign. 

Europe .... 
Africa .... 

Asia .... 

Ship*. 

Hid 

Ton*. 

118,656 

36,248 

74,764 

ihip *. 
602 

6 

T<m*. 

93,415 

681 

Ship*. 

993 

110 

187 

Ton*. 

146,928 

29,738 

82,3*7 


Ton*. 

100,063 

690 

1*598 

Amkrica, viz. — 

British Northern Colonies - 
West Im'lw - 

Foreign West Indies 

United States 

South American States 

*77 

1*3 

123,8481 

31,710 

5,627 

130,9211 

70,262 


1,117 

271,380 

2,810 

*96 

184 

60 

173 

274 

118,054 

48,220 

13,643 

108,765 

67,613 

29 

44H 

18 

8,130 

270/190 

5/193 

• Total 


691,944 


369,303 


614,288 

1,036 

385,664 

FinisniM, viz. — 

Isles of (iuemsey, Jersey, Ac. 

Isle of Man - - - 

Irisn Trade - « 

Other coasters 


4,674, 
22,1 06 | 

501 ',956 1 


693 

70 

1 32 

34 7 
3,011 
' 5,284 

3,133 

19,584 

406,960 

617,721 



Total 

10,544 

1,684,144 1 

978 

\ 369,966 

10,961 

1 ,560,686 

1 ,036 

| 385,664 


Lines of Packets. — Few things have conduced more to the progress of the trade of 
Liverpool, and, we may add, of the empire, than the establishment of a regular commu- 
nication, by means of packet ships, between this great emporium and other British and 
foreign ports. The intercourse with the former is principally carried on by means of 
steamers, which are daily leaving for and returning from ^Dublin, Glasgow, Belfast, 
Bristol, and other ports. But the regular intercourse between Liverpool and foreign 
ports is principally carried on by sailing vessels, which in point of security, expedition, 
and accommodation for passengers, are not surpassed by any ships to be elsewhere met 
with. New York being more intimately and extensively connected with Liverpool than 
any other foreign port, no fewer than 24 packet ships, distributed into 5 tines, are 
engaged in the trade with that city ; and there are also packet ships which sail regularly 
for other ports in the United States, and for ltio, the Havannah, &c. 


The packet ships for New York sail from Liverpool on the 1st, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of each month 
throughout the year. And they sail on the- same days in each month from New York for Liverpool. 

Cabm passage to New York, 2ft guineas ; from New York, 7ft dollars, which includes provisions, beds, 
&c., but neither wines nor liquors. 

The ships, which vary in size from 700 to 1,000 tons burden each, are all American property, and 
built chiefly in New York, of beautiful workmanship, and fitted up with every convenience for pas- 
sengers, and in a most expensive and splendid style. Each ship has a separate cabin for lAdies ; each 
state room, in the respective cabins, will accommodate two passengers ; but a whole state room may be 
secured for one individual by paying at the rate of 1$ passage, that is, 37£ guineas. 

The Great Western steamer sails from Liverpool to New York about once every six weeks. Fare, 
30 guineas to , and 100 dollars from New York. 

Packets for Philadelphia sail from Liverpool on the 8th of every month throughout the year \ from 
Philadelphia for Liverpool on the 20th of each month. Cabin passage to Philadelphia, 25/., fVom ditto, 
100 dollars. 

The Philadelphia packets are also American built and owned, being from 500 to 800 tons burden ; 
some of them are as splendid as the New York packets, and are fitted up with every regard to comfort. 

There are no regular packets to Boston, but plenty of casual ships. The mail steamers to Boston 
and Halifax sail on the 4th and 19th of each month, except the months of December, January, February, 
and March, when there is only one mail on the 3d. Fare, 38 guineas ; with the exception of the Hi- 
bernia, which starts in opposition to the Great Western, her fare being 30 guineas. 

The rate of steerage passage varies considerably in the course of the year ; depending on the number 
of ships and the number of passengers going at the time. By the packet ships, it is at present (1843) 3/., 
by casual ships it varies from 2 1. to 3/., current rate 50s : it rarely now exceeds 41. For these rates, the 
ship provides nothing but berths, fire, and water; the passengers provide their own provisions, bedding, 
&c. The expense of provisions for a poor person, who might wish to be as economical as possible, 
for the voyage out to the United States, would not be more than from 40s. to 50s. 

The cabin passage by the common traders (many of which are little inferior to the packets in equip- 
ment and safety) varies from 12 1. to 20/. ; no wines being provided at these rates, but provisions, bedding, 
malt liquor, and spirits. 

The rates of freight to New York, are — 

By Packets. By other Ships. 

£ s. d. s. d. JS s. d. 


Fine goods, per ton measurement of 40 cubic feet - - -200 150 tol00 

Hardware - - - - - - -1 10 0 12 0— 0 18 0 


Coarse low-priced goods - - - - - 1 10 0 12 0 — 0 lfi 0 

Iron, per ton of 20 cwt. - - - - -076 70—0 10 0 

Coals, do. do. not taken by packets - - - - 50 — 060 

Crates of earthenware, per ton of 40 cubic feet -. - -060 80—090 

Salt, per ton of 40 bushels, not taken by packets - - - - 10 0— 0110 
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Dock Ditto. — All vessel* entering inwards, or clearing out- 
wards, at the port of Liverpool, pay for dock rates and harbour 
1 ighu< • 

S. d. 


0 2i 


0 3 ] 


0 


- 0 9 


1 0 


1 6 


From between the Mall of Galloway and St. David’s 
Head, Isles of Man and Anglecea, the ton 
From between the Mull of Galloway and Duncansby 
Head, Orkney Ides, and islands on the western coast 
of Scotland ; between St. David's Head and the 
Land's End, the Scilly Islands, and the east coast of 
Ireland, from Cape Clear to Mailing Head, the ton - 
From the east and southern coast of Great Britain, 
between Duncan’s Bay Head and the Land’s End, the 
islands of Shetland, the west coast of Ireland, from 
Cape Clear to Mailing Head, including the islands on 
that coast, the ton ... 

From Europe, north of Cape Flnlsterre, and westward 
of the North Cape, and without the Cattegat and 
Baltic Sea, the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, 

Sark, the Faro Isles, and Iceland, the ton 
From within the Cattegat and Baltic, the whole of 
Sweden, the White Sea, eastward of the North 
Cape, Europe, south of Cape Kinisterre, without the 
Mediterranean, Newfoundland, Greenland, Davis's 
Straits, Canaries, Western Islands, Madeira, and 
Azores, the ton - - ... 

From the east coast of North America, the West Indies, 
east coast of South America, north of Rio Plata, the 
west qoast of Africa, and islands north of the Caj>e of 
Good Hope, all parts within the Mediterranean, in- 
cluding the Adriatic, the Black Sea, and Archipelago, 
the islands of St. Helena, Ascension, and Cape de 
Verd Island-., the ton ... 

From South America, south of Rio Plata, the Pacific 
Ocean, Africa, and Asia, eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope, the ton - - - - - 2 

Not?. — Vessels remaining longer than six months in 
dock, to pay an addition to the above rates, per 
month - - - -0 2 

All vessels arriving at or clearing from the said port are to 

R ay the said rates from or for the most distant j»on or place 
oin or for which they shall trade ; but vessels arriving from 
any parts in ballast do not pay dockage on entering in- 
wards; and should such vessels proceed to sea again in 
ballast, then only one half of the dock rates are due, with 
the whole of the lights ; hut taking a cargo outwards sub- 
jects such vessels to full dock dues. 

JV. B. — New Vessels built in Liverpool are subject only to 
half the above rates on the first outward clearance. 

Floating Light, at the Entrance qf the River Mersey. — To- 
wards this light, the following rates are payable : — 

AH vessels sailing to or from Liverpool, to any port or place 
between Duncan's Bay Head and the Land's End, on the 
west side of Great Britain, and between Mailing Head and 
Cape Clear on the east side of Ireland, j)d. per ton. 

All vessels sailing to or from Liverpool, to any port or place 
between Duncan’s Bay Head and the Land’s End, on the east 
and southern coast of Great Britain, and between Mailing 
Head and Cape Clear on the west cjput of Ireland, i</. per 
ton. 

All vessels sailing to or from Liverpool, to any port or place 
not being within the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, or the adjacent islands to the northward of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the northward of Cape Horn, i±d. 
per ton. 

All vessels sailing to and from Liverpool, to any port or place 
to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, and tne westward 
of Cape Horn, id. per ton. 

In the day time, from sunrise to sunset, a blue flag, 
with the letters N. W. in white will be hoisted at the main- 
mast head, and in thick and foggy weather, either by night or 
day, a bell will be kept constantly ringing, to prevent vessels 
from running foul of the light- vessel. 

Dock Regulations. Extracts from Acts tf Parliament.— Any 
owner or master, or any person having the command, agency, 
or consignment of any vessel chargeable with dock duties, 
refusing to pay the same, is liable to have such vessel or goods 
seized. 

Any person throwing any ballast or rubbish from out of any 
vessel upon any of the quays, flee., shall Immediately cart or 
carry awav the same : penalty 40#. 

Every ship shall, before she comes within any of the piers, 
take down all her sails : penalty 51. 

Any person having the charge of any vessel in any of the 
docks', refusing to remove the same, after 24 hours’ notice in 
writing, shall forfeit 20/., and pay tne expenses of removal by 
the water bailiff. 

Any person having the command of any vessel moored In 
the river, refusing to remove the same, when ordered by the 
water bailiff, shall forfeit 20 1. 

The master or other person having the command of any 
vessel from which any cannon or gun shall be fired whilst in 
the port, shall forfeit lO/. 

Anv person making payment of dock duties, who refuses- to 
answer such questions as shall be put to him by the collector, 
or give a false or untrue answer, shall forfeit lot. 

Any master, Ac. evading payment of the duties, shall forfeit 
and pay double the duties evaded } and by 53 Geo. 3. a sum 
of Jfu. in addition thereto. 

Whenever it shall be necessary, for the nurj>©M* of cleaning 
or repairing the docks, to remove the vessels lying therein, the 
master, mate, or other person taking the command of such 
vessel, shall, within 3 days after notice given, remove such 
ship from such dock, on pain of forfeiting 10/. 

Any master, Ac. refusing to moor and remove the same in 
docks, according to the direction of the dock master, will 
forfeit 51., together with the costs of removal by the dock 

Any master, Ac. acting contrary to the direction of the dock 
master, will forfeit 20/. 

Any master, Ac. entering and giving false Informallon of 
the draught of water of any ship to any of the dock masters, 
shall forfeit 20/. 

Any muster, Ac. bringing the same into the entrance 
basins, when a signal is hoisted on the pier, at the entrance 
of such basin, signifying that such dock is full of vessels will 
forfeit 20/. 


Any master, Ac. bringing his vessel Into any of the docks, 
contrary to the directions of the dock master, will forfeit 201. 

Every master, or other jwrson, damaging any of the dock 
gates, bridges, piers, quays, Ac. is liable to have the ship 
seized, and sold to compensate for damage done. * 

Any person opening or shutting any of the dock gates 
sluices, or clews, is liable to forfeit 100/. ; or opening or shut- 
ting any drawbridge, 20/. 

Any owner, Ac. leaving gunpowder, pitch, tar, Ac., or 
combustihle matter of any kind, on the quays of the docks, 
Ac., or upon the deck of any vessel lying in any of the docks, 
for above 48 hours after passing the Custom-house officers, is 
liable to a penalty of 5s. an hour ; on neglecting to watch such 
goods in the night time, to a penalty of ot. 

Any master, or other person, having the command of any 
ship, suffering any tire, candles, or lamp to be lighted and 
burning on board : penalty 10/. 

Any owner Ac. landing, or causing to be landed and laid, 
any pumps, boats, anchors, cable#, limestones, Ac., or other 
things whatsoever, upon any of the dock quays, shall within 
48 hours wholly remove the same from off such quav, or shall 
forfeit 5s. per hour above the 48. 

Any iierson wilfully cutting, damaging, or destroying any 
cables, Ac. by which any vessel in the river or In any of the 
docks shall be fastened : penalty, 50/. 

Any person damaging or breaking any lamp, Ac. set up 
near the docks : penalty for each lamp, 51. 

Any master, or other jierson, having the command of any 
vessel about which any offence shall have been committed, in 
relation to any of the docks, Ac., is liable to the penalty im- 
posed for such offence. 

Any owner or master of any ship or vessel giving or offering 
a bribe to any officer employed in pursuance of the dock acts : 
penalty 20/. 

Any owner, consignee, or master of any vessel arriving and 
departing in ballast without payment of dock duties, Is liable 
to a sum equal to double the amount of dock duty which 
should have been paid, and the master liable to the penalty of 
20/. in addition. 

Every master, Ac. wilfully throwing, casting, or putting any 
earth, stones, rubbish, Ac. out of any ship, Ac. into any part of 
the port : penalty 50/. 

Any owner, Ac- of any vessel laid up for sale, or which shall 
not be actually employed for two months, not removing the 
same within 21 hours' notice in writing from the harbour 
master, or left on board : penalty 5/., anti costs of removal. 

Any person discharging timber in any dock without having 
obtained the consent in writing of the chairman or deputy 
chairman of the dock committee, or of some justice of the 
peace: penalty 10/. 

Any person having consent, not removing the same there- 
from within 24 hours, liable to a fine of 5s. an hour 

Any person damaging any ship, Ac. in any of the docks, Ac. 
or in tile river, and refusing to make compensation, liable to 
have his goods, or the tackle of the ship, Ac. doing the damage, 
seized. 

Any justice of the peace for the county of Chester or borough 
of Liverpool, upon complaint made to them, may summon per- 
sons to appear before him, and may fix the amount to l>e paid 
to boatmen, and persum finding and taking possession of an- 
chors, Ac. in any part of the port of Liverpool. 

Any j>er»on throwing, casting, or emptying any ballast, 
ashes, Ac. out of any ship, Ac. into the river Mersey, the Rock 
or Horse l hannel, or Fornihy Channel, to the eastward of the 
Floating Light, or from any of the piers into the docks or 
basins, or into the river Mersev : j»enalty 10/. 

That every vessel laden with a cargo consisting solely of 
limestones, paving stones, flintstones, gravel, and chalk, shall 
be charged tonnage rates as IF coming in ballast. 

Every owner or master, Ac. of any vessel arriving at or de- 
parting from the said port, shall jiroduceto the collector, upon 
demand, at tile time of making entry, all bonks, accounts, Ac. 
In relation to such vessel, or which show the weights and 
quantities of the goods, Ac. In case of dispute, such owner, 
Ac. shall j»roduce a statement in writing, to l>e verified bv 
oath, and showing the actual weights anti quantities of such 
goods, Ac.., or the accuracy of the said books, Ac. 

In case the master, Ac. of any vessel from which rubbish, 
ballast, dirt, or other refuse of any kind shall lie landed, shall 
permit or sutreT the same to las so landed, or laid within 3 yards 
from the margin of any such dock or basin, or of the river 
Mersey, anti shall not cause such rubbish, Ac. to be wholly re- 
moved from off such quays, Ac. within 21 hours after the same 
shall be so landed^: laid ; penalty 51. 

Any owner, Ac-Wany boat or vessel, permitting gunpowder, 
exceeding 10 pounds In weight, to he brought Into any of the 
docks or basins, or any vessel or bout lyingr therein, without 
the previous consent in writing of a justice of the peace of the 
borough of Livcrj»ooI : penalty 1CK)/. 

That upon due j>roof, on oath, to the satisfaction of anyr Jus- 
tice of the peace of the borough of Liverpool, or county ot Lan- 
caster, that anv dealer in marine stores, withinthesaid borough, 
or Toxtcth Park, shall have been guilty of receiving stolen goods, 
or purchasing or receiving. Ac., every such person shall forfeit 
20/. for the first offence, 30 1. for the second offence; and after 
conviction for sgch second offence, shall not carry on business 
as such dealer In marine stores within 200 yards from the 
margin or side of any dock or basil, (exclusive of 40 yards pro- 
hibited by a former act) on pain of forfeiting the sum of lOl. 
for every day he, she, or they shall carry on such trade or 
business. 

In case any person or persons giving or accepting any bribe 
to or from any water bailiff, harbour master, Ac. give Inform- 
ation thereof, he or they shall be excused from the penalty of 
20/. imposed by the 51 Geo. 3. for such offence, provided such 
information be given before any proceeding for punishing the 
said offence shall have commenced, or any information laid be- 
fore any Justice of the peace against such person In respecL of 
the same. 

Justices of the peace may, upon complaint made, summon 
parties and ascertain and award the amount of recompenee. 
for any services rendered l>y boatmen, Ac. to vessels In the said 
docks or basins, and incase of non-payment, may levv *he sum 
so awarded by distress. 

Bye-laws 1. That the master, Ac. -who shall permltorsuffer 

any' pitch or tar, or any other combustible matter, to be boiled 
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or heated for the use of such ship or vessel, either on hoard of 
such vessel, or within 5 yards of the same, shall forfeit 40#. for 
every offence. 

2. That the master, Stc. discharging or loading any cotton 
or other combustible goods on or from any of the quays, who 
shall permit or suffer any person or persons to smoke or bum 
tobacco, shall for each offence forfeit 20#. i and any other 
person or persons who shall burn or smoke tobacco or any other 
thing, amongst cotton or any other combustible goods, lying 
and being on the quays, shall for each offence forfeit the like 
penalty of 20s. 

3. That if the master, dec. shall bring the same Into any of 
the docks, basins, or entrances, with loaded cannon or guns, 
with gunpowder on board, or, when driven in by stress of 
weather, shall neglect Immediately to discharge the same, or 
who shall take gun|>owder on board, until clear of the docks 
and pier-heads, shall forfeit 51. 

4. That the master, Sic. of any vessel, or any other person or 
persons whomsoever, who shall permit or suffer any rope from 
such vessel to be made fast to any chain-post or quay-fender, 
or any rope, chain, or tackle of any description, to tie made fast 

: iy of the pillars of any iron or other shed on any of the 

quays, or to the roof or any other part of such shed, shall for 
every offence forfeit 40*. 

ft. That the master, Sic. of any vessel lying within or up to [ 
any of the docks, basins, dec., who shall suffer any ballast, dec. 
to lie taken » lioard .!. vessel, or thrown, discharged, ~ 

carried out of the vithout having a canvass nailed to the 

docks or basins, shall for every” offence forfeit the sum of 40#. 

G. That the master dec. of any ship or vessel lying in any of 
the said docks or basins, or the entrances to the same, who 
shall suffer any repairs to be done to the outsides of such ves- 
sels, without having a canvass of some other safeguard secured 
from the'side of such vessel, and placed or lixed so as to prevent 
any chips or pieces of wood from falling Into the said docks or 
basins during the whole of such work orrejiairs, shall for every 
offl-nce forfeit 4(1*. 

7. That the master, dtc. of any vessel lying or being within 
any of the docks, dtc. w ho shall not cause all ballast, dtc. dis- 
charged from or to be laden on board of any vessel 
thrown at least 5 feet from the edge of the quay, or on the 
outsides of the cart or chain-posts of the said quay, and taken 

-ay immediately, shall for every offence forfeit 40*. 


8. That the master, dec. or other person having the charge 
or command of every vessel lying within any of the docks or 
basins, shall have a ship-keeper on deck to anend the vessel 
every tide, at least 2 hours before the time of high water, and 
1 hour after high water, under the penalty of 10#. 

9. That the master, dee. of any vessel, when hauling into or 
out of the docks or basins, dec., shall (except when any such 
vessel be driven by stress of weather have the yards a-peak, 
and the sprit-sail yard fore and aft, and the jib-boom run in, 
within 3 reet from the cap, if practicable; and, after any such 
vessel shall he brought into any dock or basin, shall have the 
anchors got in on the forecastle or deck, and shall have the 
steering-sail booms and irons taken off' from the yards, and 
shall have the main or tnizen booms, and the stern or quarter 
davits rigged in, within 24 hours, under the penalty of 40#. 

ID. That the master or other person having the command of 
any vessel, who shall, %y negligence or otherwise, leave an 
anchor In the entrance to any of the docks, or upon the strand 
of the river, without a buoy, for a longer period than one tide, 
shall for every offbnee forfeit 51. 

1. That the owner, dtc. of any vessel who shall refttsc to 
top-gallant masts and yards of every such vessel 
altering any ol the repairing or graving docks, filial" 

12. That the owner or driver of any cart, dec., or any 
person or persons who shall draw, or cause, or permit, or 
suffer to be drawn upon or over any of the dock bridges, any 
anchors, balks, die., shall for every offbnee forfeit 40#. 

Every day, 2 hours before high water, a bell will be rung for 
1 minute at cacti dock, when every ship-keeper is to make his 
appearance on the deck of his vessel, or incur the penalty of 
4(1*. 

All merchants and other owners or agents of ships and 
vessels trading to the port of Liverpool, will be required (o 
enter the names of sucli vessels, their draught of water, and 
the date of their arrival at tlv r*f Liverpool, together with 

the name of Ihe dock into ch they are Intended to 

brought, in a hook kept for that purpose, in the office of the 
harbour master in Revenue Buildings. And all vessels will 
thereafter he admitted into the said docks or basins In the order 
unly in which they shall he so entered. 

Livkhfooi. Dock Katks. — The following is a Table of the 
(lock duties charged on goods imported into and exported from 
the port of Liverpool : — 


Dock Rates on Goods to be paid on all Goods, Wares, and Merchandise, imported into the Port of 
.Liverpool, from Foreign Countries, or British Colonics, Plantations, or Settlements ; or brought 
Coastwise from Ports or Places in the United Kingdom, including the Islands of Jersey, Guernsey, 
Alderney, Sark, and Man ; or exported from the said Port of Liverpool to Foreign Countries and 
British Colonies, Plantations, or Settlements. 

These rates are subject to a reduction of one-third, and the rates “coastwise” are not now 

chargeable. 
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Acid water and wood acid lOOgals. 
Acorns - - ton (40 bushels) 

() 

7 

() 

34 

(i 

2 

0 

2 

Balsam of Capivi 

cwt. 

0 

3 

O 

n 

0 

1 



2 

0 

l 

o 

0 

8 

0 

8 

Canada 

^ — 

0 

3 

0 

14 

0 




Agate set 

Alabaster - 

- package 

1 

0 

0 

6 



O 


Bark, Aneustura 

a — * 

o 

6 

0 

3 

0 

2 




ton 

1 

o 

o 

« 

0 

4 

4 

cork tree, birch, and larch, ton 

1 

G 

0 

y 

0 

G 



Ale, beer, and porter 

- lOO gals, 
hogshead 

o 

8 

o 

4 

() 

5 

() 

5 

eleutlieriuc or cascarilla cwt. 

o 

G 

0 

3 

0 

2 



bottled - 

o 

« 

0 

G 

0 

5 

0 

5 

Jesuits* 

- 

o 

ti 

0 

3 

0 

2 



puncheon or cask 

() 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

o 

4 

oak 

ton 

1 

6 

0 

9 

0 

G 





tierce 

0 

3 

o 

3 

0 

3 

<> 

3 

hahlah . 

. 

2 

0 

I 

0 

0 

8 





barrel 

0 

11 

0 

H 

0 

l 1 

0 

|4 

Peruvian 

- cwt. 

0 

(i 

0 

3 

0 

2 




hamper 

o 

1 

0 

1 

o 

n 


quercitron 

- ton 

2 

0 


0 

0 

8 



Alkali 

- 

ton 

2 

() 

1 

0 

o 

8 

o 

8 

sassafras 

cwt 

0 

3 

0 

14 

0 

1 



Alkanet root 

• 

cwt. 

0 

3 

<> 

14 

0 

1 



winteranus 

„ 

0 

G 

0 

3 

0 

2 



Almonds - 

• 

ton 

2 

0 

i 

0 

0 

8 



Basket rods 

- bundle 

0 

Oi 

0 

Oj 

0 

o.j 

0 

OJ 

Aloe*, Hepatlca or Bnrbadoes, cwt. 

O 

3 

o 

U 

0 

1 




lOOO 

O 
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0 


0 

24 

Soeotorlna 
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(I 
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o 
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Baskets for joiners’ 

tools. See 









Alum Roth 


ton 

1 

O 

0 
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0 

4 

0 

4 

Empty Baskets. 










Alva Marina 

• 

cwt. 

o 

1 

o 
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B.v.s mats 

1 20 

0 

3 

0 

14 

0 

1 



Amber 

• 



0 

3 

0 

14 

0 

1 



Bast rope - 

- ton 

1 

0 

0 

G 

0 

4 



Ambergris 

- 

— 

l 

O 

0 

6 

0 

4 



Beads 

- package 

o 

G 

0 

3 





Anchor palms 

- 

ton 

1 

0 


o 

8 

0 

8 

Beef or pork 

hogshead 

1 

n 

0 

6 



0 

5 

Anchovies - 

* 

cwt. 

o 

3 

o 




puncheon 

0 

8 

0 

4 



0 

4 

Angelica - 
Animals, stuffed - •' 


— 

o 

3 

0 

14 

0 

1 




tierce 

0 

4 

0 

2 



0 

j4 


each 

0 

6 

0 

3 

o 

3 

0 
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barrel 

0 

3 

0 

14 

- 


0 

Annacardium, orCashew nut bush. 

o 

1 

0 

Ol 

o 

?* 



halff-harrel 1 


I4 1 O 




OJ 

Annatio - 


cwt. 

o 

3 

o 

lj 

0 



and smaller packages f 

0 

OJ 




Anni&eeds 


_ 

0 

3 

o 

14 

o 

1 



Bee-hives - 

- dozen 

o 


0 

°4 

0 

°4 

rt 

OJ 

Antimony - 
Ore of - 



o 

3 

o 

14 

o 


o 

1 

Beer, spruce 

- 32 galls. 

0 


0 

2 ? 

0 

M 

0 

I J 


ton 

2 

0 

1 

0 

() 

8 



Bees* wax 

- cwt. 

0 

2 

0 

I 

0 

1 



Apples 


barrel 

o 

14 

0 

04 

o 

oi 

0 

05 

Bell metal 

- 

t» 

2 

0 


- 


0 

1 

Aquafortis 


cwt. 

o 

3 

o 

14 

o 

0 

l 

Bellows, smiths’ - 

each 



0 

3 

. 


0 

1 

Argol - 


ton 

2 

0 

1 

o 

0 

8 



llcrriee, bay, juniper, yellow ton 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 



Arrowroot and powder 


cwt. 

o 

3 

0 

14 

o 




Betel nut - 


2 

O 

1 

0 

0 

8 




ton 

2 

0 



0 

8 



Birdlime - 

- cwt. 

0 

3 

0 

14 

0 

1 





cwt. 

0 

3 

0 

14 

0 


0 

l 

1-iituma 

hale 

0 

1 





Ashes, Barilla 


yon 

1 

6 

o 

9 

0 

G 



Blacking - 

hogshead 



0 

6 

. 


Q 

.5 

pearl and pot - 
Ashes, black 



2 

O 

1 

0 

0 

8 




puncheon 



0 

4 



O 

4 


— 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

4 




cask 



0 

4 

a 


0 

4 

bleaching - 



2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 




tierce 



0 

3 

- 


0 

3 

common Irish 


— 



0 

6 






barrel 



0 

14 

_ 


O 

14 

soda weed and wood 

— 

1 

0 

0 

ft 





smaller package 



0 

1 



0 

1* 


See 









Black jack (- 

- ton 



0 

2 



0 

X 

Painters' Colour #. 











Bladders, containing 

lard, &c. 








(sulphate of) - 

• 

ton 

2 

0 

1 

0 





each 



- 



0 

01 

Asphaltum 

• 


2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 



Blocks, heel 

• gross 

IOOO 



0 

1 





• 


0 

6 



0 

2 



I a*t 



0 

G 






• 

cwt. 

0 

3 

0 

14 

0 

1 

0 

l 

ship 

100 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

3 


• 

ton 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

O 

8 

Bluht>er - 

- ton 


6 

0 

» 

0 

6 



outwards. In packages. 
Be^j and Pork . 

See 
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Blue 

- package 

! ° 

3 

0 

I s 

0 

1 

n m 






O* 

1 

o* 

Boats 

- each 

i 

0 

0 

0 

6 


6 

Bafiast^of paving or other 

piece 

stones 

0 

°i 

0 

oi 

0 

; 0 

Bobbins - 

- cask 

bag 


- 

0 

0 

6 

1 



0 

4 

that may be used for making or 







1 0 

1 

Bone dust - 

- ton 

i 

0 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

4 

repairing roads - 

- 

ton 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 


Bones of cattle - 

V 

- — 

1 i 

0 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

4 
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a. 


, Forei| 
‘ Goods 

|| 

ml 

•• d ' 

s. d. 


| Inwards. J 

(5 

■i 

1 

f 

f*. 

3 


Bone* for manure. See Bones. 
Bonnet* - package 

Books - - - — 

Boraelc acid - - ton 

Borax or lineal - - cwt. 

Bottle* - - - crate 

of green or common glass, not 
less than pints - gross 

in hogsheads. Outwards 
Boulder stones - - ton 

Bowls of wood - - dozen 

Bows for cattle - — 

Bran ... ton 

Brandy. See Spirits. 

Brass - cwt. 

old - ton 

in packages. See litt qf Unrated 

Bread - cwt- 

bag or sack 
in unrated packages - cwt. 

Bricks, bearers, ami tiles 1200 
Brimstone - - ton 

Bri ties - cwt. 

Broom and brush handles bundle 
lOOO 

Broom tie* - - bundle 

Brooms - dozen 

load (IS bundles) 
Brown powder - - ton 

outwards, in packages. Sts* 
Painters’ Colours. 

Brush heads and stock* - bag 

2000 

Brushes - cask 

bundle or box 
Buckets of wood - - dozen 

Bugle - ton 

Bullion - package 

Bull rushes load (G3 bundles) 

Burr stones - - 100 

Butter - - cask or firkin 

half-firkin or keg 
Cable* or cordage - ton 

Cake*, linseed or rape - — ■ 

Calamine - — 

CaiiminarU lapis - — 

Callavances - - quarter 

Calves’ velves - - cwt. | 

Cambric - piece ' 

Camomile flowers - cwt. | 

Camphor - - - — 

C an all a alba - — 

Candles - — 

outwards, Ikjxcs of GO lbs. 

weight, J</. i 30 lbs \d. ; un- 
der 30 lbs. J2. 

Candle wick - - cwt. 

Cane reeds - - 1 ‘200 

Cane or reeds for making brooms 
package 

Canlharides - - cwt. 

Caoutchouc - — 

Capers - — 

Cappillaire - 100 galls. 

Capsicums - - cyjt. 

Cardamoms - - cwt. 

Carpets. See Woollens. 

Carriages and cars - each 

for guns - — 

Carts ... — 

handcarts - — 

Cassia buds - - cwt. 

fi*tula and llgnea - — 

Castor ««x*tl - — 

Cattle, asses and mule* - each 

bulls, cows, and oxen — 

calves - - - — 

home* - — 

lambs and sheep - — 

swine - — 

Cattlings or harpstrings, &c.,pack. 
Caviare ... ton 

Cement - — 

outwards. In package*. Bee 

Painters’ Colours. 

Chalk ... ton 

outwards. In packages, Bee 

Painters’ Colours 
French - - package 

Charcoal - ton 

outwards in packages. Bee 

Painters' Colours. 

Cheese ... ton 

hamper 

box at other package not described 

(if loose) cwt. 
boards - dozen 

Chemical oil - - cwt. 

Chesnuts • bushel 

Chicory root - - cwt. 

China. See Earthenware. 

root - cwt. 

Chlrt stones - - ton 

Chocolate and cocoa paste cwt. 

i Chromate of Iron or lead ton 

I lime - 


6 0 3 

4 0^0 
0 1 O 0 


8 o 4 0 

O 04 

O Oj 

0 0 6 0 


o o r» o 

1*000 
G O 3 o 

O (»J 
- 0 9 

o o) 


G O 3 - 

O t'jl - 

o i o : o 
G o 3 0 

o o g ; o 

0 o g ; o 

1 <> oj o 
o* o ()I o 


G O 3 | O 

i; o 3 ! o 
3 0 140 
‘2 0 i I 

l o oj o 


Chums of wood - - each 

Cider - tun (‘232 gallons) 

bottled. See Ate. 

Cinn.ihar - cwt. 

Cinnamon — — 

Citron, preserved - — 

salted - - - package 

Clay. viz. Cambria and pipe ton 
china and stone - ton 

firebrick - — 

Clocks - - - case 

1 1 Clog soles - - lOOO 

(’loves - cwt. 

j CoaI pit props - (load (30 ft.) 

Coal* (W inchester meas.) chald. 

! ton 

•Coal dust. Sec Charcoal. 

Cobalt - cwt. 


shells — 

Coculus Indicus - - cwt. 

I Cod ilia ... ton 

1 Collet* — 

i ( ’oi*on nuts - - 1 OO 

I Coloeynth - - cwt. 

Colouring for porter, fee.. 100 gals. 
I Col u m ha root - - cwt. 


I ( 'onch shells 
Copper 


G 10 3 0 

3 O H 0 
3 O 15 0 
G 0 3 I 0 
fi 0 3 0 

3 0 14 0 

0 O fi 1 

1 o 04 a 

1 O OJ 0 


0 oj - 

3 0 1 1 

02 o 0,0 

1 o c>; J 


- package 

- cwt. 
box or tub 

case 
cask 
tierce 
barrel 
bag or keg 
ton 


j dross and slag - - -— 

, sulphate of - — 

J coin ... package 
I Cop|H*ras - ton 

outwards, in packages. See 
I „ Copper. f 


irks ... bag 

zm, barley, liere, and hig-quarier 
barley meal - - ton 

beans - quarter 

corn, Indian - - — 

meal - - ton 

malt - - quarter 

oats - - - — 

oatmeal - - ton 


wheat - - - — 

flour - - cwt. 

Cortex el utfiera - 

Cotton seed - bushel 

in the seed, or unginned cotton 
IOO lbs. 

twist, thread, and yam cwt. 

waste - lOO tbs. 

wool - - - — 

from India - - — 

Cottons, manu fact ured - package 
Cowries ton 

Cradles - wP* - each 
Cranberries - 3 gallons 

Crate and crop wood - loud 
Cream of tartar - - ton 

Crystal - package 

Cubehs, East India - cwt. 
Cudbears. See Painters’ Colours. 
Culm - ton 

Curiosities, natural or artificial 
package 

Currants - - ton 

Dammon, Sec /tosin. 

I)ivi divi ton 

Dollies - each 

Dragons' blood - - Cwt. 

Dra|*ery, linen or woollen. See 

Cut tons. 

drapery - - piece 

Dried fruit - - keg 

Drugs - cwt. 

Dyers’ ware - - ton 

Earth, black or brown - ton 
fullers’ - - - — 

red or yellow - - — 

exported In packages.* Bee 
Painters' Colours. 

Earthenware, crate or other packg. 

load 

Eau de Cologne - - package 

Eggs - - - 1200 

Emery - - - 

stones — 

Empty bags - - package 


d. s. d. s. d. s. «/. 

0 2 - 0 V 

4 1 2 0 9 0 9 

G 0 3 0 2 

0 0 6 0 4 

6 0 3 0 2 

4 0 2 

G 0 3 - 0 4 

8 0 4 - 0 4 

8 0 4 - 0 4 

0 0 6 - 0 3 

(I G 

0 0 6 0 4 

0 G 


0 0 6 0 4 

4 0 2 0 2 

() O 6 0 4 

() 10 0 8 
0 1 O 

() O 6 

3 0 U 0 1 

() O fi O 3 

0 10 0 8 
3 O 1A 0 1 

3 - 0 1 

8 0 4 I) 3 

6 0 3 O 2 

O fi 

3 0 14 0 1 


0 10 0 8 
8 O IO O fi 
6 O 3 O 2 


4 0 2 0 

3 0 14 0 

O 1 O O 
3 O I4j O 
3 0 lj O 

0 1 0 0 


H O O? 0 
6 0 3 

10 04 O 


0 0 6 0 

0 10 0 
2 0 10 

1 o 04 O 

0 3 

OlOO 


6 0 9 0 6 

8 * 8 Ho 1 


3 0 1J 0 1 

6 0 9 0 6 

OlO 
0 0 6 

0 1 0 


4 0 2 0 « 0 2 

0 1 G t O 1 O 

6 0 3 0 2 

6 0 3 0 2 0 2 

2 0 10 10 1 

1 o 04 0 04 0 04 

- - 0 3 


British or 1 
Irish Goods.' 
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Inwards. | 
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Articles. 

6 > 

1 


ft 

6 

1 

j 

Articles. 


t 

1 

! 

| 




J 


3 

0 . 



« 

1 

* 



i 

0 

c 2 


ffl 



i. 

d. 

8 . 

d 

s. d. 

1 . 

if. 1 



8 . d. 

8 . 

d. 

#. 

d. 


d. 

Empty bags and sacks - score 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 1 

0 

1 i 

Gum, Senegal 

- ton 

3 0 

1 

G 

1 

0 

1 

0 

barrels - - - — 

0 

0 

0 

b 

0 10 

0 

0 , 



3 0 


6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

half barrels and smaller pack- 

0 


0 

24 




Gunpowder 

- 100 lbs. 

0 6 

0 

3 



0 

14 

baskets and hampers - — 

5 

0 5 

0 

.*) 

Gun stocks 

120 

0 3 

0 

H 




o 

2 

() 

1 

0 1 

0 

1 1 

Gypsum - 
H aherdashery 

- ton 

0 3 

- 

0 

1 



boxes - - - each 

0 

"4 

0 

Of 

0 Of 

0 

Of 

- package 

1 0 

0 

6 

o 

3 

0 

3 

load 

if 

0 


0 




Hair, bull, cow, and ox - cwt. 

0 2 

0 

i 

0 

1 



casks not otherwise described 








goat 


9 2 

0 

1 

0 





0 

2 

0 

1 

0 1 

0 

1 ' 

horse - 

„ _ 

0 2 

0 

1 

0 




carboys - — 

0 

04 

o 

Of 

0 OJ 

0 

Of 

powder 

- package 

0 3 

0 

14 

0 

1 



cases, chests, and trunks — 

0 

l 

0 

oj 

0 04 

0 

04 

Hammocks 

dozen 

9 2 

0 


0 

1 

0 

1 

crates - — 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 1 

0 

1 . 

Hams 

- ton 

2 0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8 

demijohns - — 

() 

I 1 



0 04 


04 

outwards, in package*. See Deefl 








half and quarter crates — 

o 


0 

Ok 

0 

and Pork . 









tierces - — 

() 

1 

0 

0$ 

0 1 

0 

Iiand-scoops 

300 

0 1 

0 

04 





Engines, locomotive - each 

2 

U 



0 8 



Hardens 

- package 

1 0 

0 

G 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Epsom salts - — 

Essence of lemons and limes, pack, 
and others not enumerated — 

2 

O 

0 

6 

o 

0 

3 

0 8 

0 2 



Hardware - 

(loose) piece 1 
* bundle 

o "2 

0 

0 

01 

0 

04 

0 

0 

si 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 2 





O 2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

o 

l 3 

Euphnrhium - - cwt. 

O 

3 

0 

14 

O l 



all other packages 

O G 

0 

3 

0 

3 

o 

3 

Extract of rhatany root - — 

0 

G 

0 

3 

0 2 



Harrows 

each 

O 6 

0 

3 

o 

2 

0 

2 

Peruvian bark - — 

() 

« 

0 

3 

0 2 



Hats 

• package 

O G 

0 

3 

o 

2 

0 

2 

logwood - — 

() 

f> 

0 

3 

() 2 



Hay 

ton 

O G 

0 

3 



0 

3 

Feathers - - cwt. 

0 

r> 

0 

3 

0 2 

0 

2 

rakes 

- do/.en 

0 u 

0 

04 0 

OA 

o 

04 

ostrich - - 100 lbs. 

2 

0 

1 

0 

O 8 



Hemp, rough 

ton 

2 0 

1 

0 

0 

8 


Feld spar - ton 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 2 



Herrings, per box, not exceeding 1 



1 





Felt - package 



a 

2 




cubic foot 

- each 

0 04 







Figs - - - ton 

Filtering stones - - each 

if 

0 

i 

() 

0 8 



Hides, dry 

- cwt. 

0 3 

0 

U ! 

0 


0 

oA 

0 


0 

°4 

O 1 

0 


wet 

- 

0 14 

0 

0? 

o 

04 

o 

Of 

Fish, drv salted - - ton 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 4 

0 

4 

pieces of, or glue pieces ton 

2 O 

1 

0 

o 

8 



herrings, fresh - 1200 

pickled and salted of all descrip- 

0 

3 

0 

14 




Honey 

cwt. 

0 2 

0 






0 

2 

0 





Hoops, mast and truss - 3 20 

0 9 

0 

44 





lions - barrel 

04 

0 1 




set 






0 

04 

4 barrel 

0 


0 

0 04 



wood 

1200 

i r» 

0 

9 

0 

6 

o 

G 

cask 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 2 



Hoofs of cattle 

- ton 

1 0 

0 

G 

0 

4 

0 

4 

firkin 

0 

1 

0 

04 

0 04 



Hops 

cwt. 

0 2 

0 

i 

0 

1 



box, kit, or half-Hrktn 

o 

1 

() 

o| 

0 OJ 



bag or pocket 

- 



o 

] 

0 

1 

hogshead 

o 

G 

o 

3 

O 3 



Horn tips - 

cwt. 

0 2 

0 

1 

tl 

04 



pipe or puncheon 

o 

4 

0 

2 

0 2 



Horns and horn tips 

hhd. 



- 



0 

b 

tierce 

0 

3 

0 

14 

O 1 



tierce 



- 



o 

3 

British cured - hogshead 




- 

0 

6 

horn tips and pieces of horns 








puncheon 






0 

4 


cwt. 

0 2 

0 

1 

0 

04 



tierce 





- 

0 

i* 

shavings 

ton 

1 0 

0 

G 




barrel 


- 



. 

0 

slugs 

— 

1 0 

0 

G 





4 barrel 


• 



- 

0 

ok 

, Hull, masts, Ac. of foreign vessels 








and smaller packages 


- 



- 

0 

04 

condemned If. per cent, on value. 








Flag stones - - ton 

0 

ft 

0 

3 

0 3 

0 

3 

Hosiery. See Haberdashery. 








Flannel - piece 

o 

1 

0 

04 




Hurdles (containing 1 dozen) mat 

0 2 

0 

1 

() 

1 

o 

1 

Flax, rough - - ton 

2 

U 


o 

0 8 

0 

8 

i JaekscrcwH 

pair 

O G 

0 

3 

o 

2 

o 

2 

waste - — 

1 

0 

0 

G 

0 G 



Jalap 

cwt. 

0 2 

0 

1 

0 

1 



Flint, ground - — 

<1 

H 

o 

4 

O 4 

0 

4 

Jars and )ug&, containing barley. 








dried - — 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 4 

0 

4 

groats, oatmeal, peas, or other 








stones - — 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 2 

0 

2 

articles of British or Irish growth. 








Floor-cloth (containing 1 roll), per 








produce or manufacture.not other- 








bag, mat, or box 



0 

1 


0 

1 

t wise rated 

each 






0 

04 

Flower-roots, plants, or trees. 








1 Iceland moss, or lichen bdandicus 







package 

0 

4 

0 

2 

O 2 

0 

2 


cwt. 

0 3 

0 

u 

0 

1 



Flowers, artificial - — 

0 

G 

0 

3 

0 2 

0 

2 

Indigo 


1 0 

0 

6 

1 0 

4 



Forbidden fruit - - — 

0 

3 

0 

14 

O 1 



I per ac liana root - 


0 3 

0 

14 

1 o 

1 



Foreign coin. See Bullion . 







Iron, viz. : — 








Free stone - - ton 

0 

6 

0 

3 

O 3 

0 

3 

bar, liolt. or rod 

ton 

1 0 

0 

r* 

0 

8 

0 

R 

Fruit, raw - - package 

0 

3 

0 

14 

0 1 



broken or old 

- 

0 9 

0 

4 J 

0 

4 

o 

4 

Furniture, household - load 

1 

0 

0 

G 

- 

1 

0 

cast or pig 

• 

0 6 

0 

3 

0 

8 

0 

8 

package 

0 

3 

0 

14 




kentledge 

- 

0 G 

0 

3 

0 

2 


- 

box, bundle, mat, or truss 


. 



. 

0 

2 

hoops and sheets 

- 

1 G 

0 

9 

u 

8 

0 

8 

case, chest, or trunk 


- 


_ 

. 

0 

5 

plate and sheet 

box 

- 


- 


- 

o 

04 

Onlangal - cwt. 

() 

3 

0 

14 

0 1 



hails 

- package 

0 2 

0 

1 


- 

o 

Galhanum - — 

0 

3 

o 

14 

O 1 



ore 

ton 

0 4 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Galls — 

0 

3 

0 

14 

0 1 



wire 

. — 

2 0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

o 

8 

Gamboge - — 

0 

3 

(» 

14 

0 1 




cask 

- 


- 


- 

0 

4 

Gambree or Terra Japonlca ton 

1 

G 

t) 

9 

0 6 



if In packages. See Hardware. 








Garden chairs - - each 

o 

04 



0 Oj 



wrought 

ton 

2 0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8 

Gentian root - - ton 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 1 



outwards, in packages. See 








Gigs ... each 



1 


1 

0 

j Hardware. 




14 





Ginger - ton 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 8 



Isinglass - 

cwt. 

O 3 

0 

o 

1 



preserved - - cwt. 

0 

3 

o 

14 

0 1 



J vi ice, lemon, lime, and orange tun 

2 4 

1 

2 

0 

9 



Ginseng - ton 

3 

0 

1 

6 

1 0 



Junk 

ton 

1 0 

0 

6 

o 

4 

0 

4 

Glass - cwt. 

0 


0 

04 




Jute hemp 

♦ 

1 4 







broken - — 

0 

04 

0 

Of 




Ivory 

cwt. 

0 6 

0 

3 

0 

2 



crown - package 






0 

1 

Kelp 

- ton 

1 Q 

0 

G 

0 

4 

0 

4 

flint — 






0 

* 

Lac, gum and stick 

- cwt. 

0 3 

0 

14 

0 




Glauber salts - - ton 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 8 

0 

8 

seed and shell - 

- — 

0 3 

0 

14 

0 

1 



Glue ... — 

2 

0 


0 

0 8 

0 

8 

Lace 

- package 

1 0 

0 

G 

0 

3 

0 

8 

Outwards, In packages. See 








Lampblack 

ton 

2 0 

1 

0 

0 

8 



Painters’ Colour s. 








exported In packages. S eePaint- 








S perches - - ton 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 8 

0 

8 

vrs* Colour m. 









Granilla (cochineal refiise) cwt. 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 1 



Lard 

- ton 

2 0 

1 

0 

0 

8 



Granite stone - - ton 

0 

6 




0 

2 

exported. fc>ee Beef and Pork. 



OJ 





Grapes - package 

0 

1 

0 

04 

0 Of 



Laths 

- bundle 

0 04 

0 

0 

04 

0 

04 

Grass for making Brushes cwt. 

0 

1 





Latten black 

ton 

2 0 

l 

0 

0 

8 

o 

8 

Grease or greaves - ton 

1 

0 

0 

G 

0 4 



Lead and lead ore 

- — 

1 O 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

8 

Outwards In packages. See 








black, red>and white — 

2 0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

o 

8 

Painters' Colours. 








powder 


2 0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

.8 

Groats ... barrel 


- 


- 

. 

0 

14 

outwards In packages. ScePainf- 








cask 


— 



. 

0 

4 1 

ere’ Colour t. 









jar or jug 


_ 



_ 

0 

04 

Lead shot - 

barrel 

- 


• 


. 

0 

14 

tierce 


- 


_ 

. 

0 

3 

half- barrel 

firkin , or keg 

- 


- 


_ 

0 

l 

Grinding stones - - each 

0 

1 

o 

04 

- 

0 

Of 


cask 

- 


- 


. 

o 

4 

Grummets or woodbanks gross 

0 

2 

0 

. 

0 

1 

Leather, tanned - 

ton (in bags) 

- 


- 


. 

0 

8 

Guinea grains - - cwt. 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 2 



- cwt. 

0 3 

0 

14 


m 

o 

1 

Gum, ammoniac • - ton 

3 

0 


6 

l 0 

1 

0 

wrought 

- package 

- 




. 

0 

3 

uni ml - • - — 

3 

0 


6 

1 0 

1 

0 

Leeches 


0 6 

0 

*3 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Arabic . . - — 

3 

0 


6 

1 0 

1 

0 

Lemons 

case or chest 

0 2 

0 

1 

0 

1 



cashew - — 

3 

0 


6 

1 0 

1 

0 

box or other package 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 




copal - - - — 

ell ml - - - — 

3 

0 


G 

1 0 

1 

0 

1 Lime 

hhd. 


0 

6 


_ 

0 

3 

3 

0 


G 

1 0 

1 

0 

1 

keg. 


'0 

OJ 


. 

0 

04 

guaiacum - - — 

3 

0 


6 

1 0 

1 

0 

1 puncheon, 

cask, or tierce 





- 

0 

5 



DOCKS (LIVERPOOL). 


Inwards- I Outwards, j] 


Limes 
Limestones 
Linen doth 


- tun 

- ton 

- package 

• ton 

- package 

piece 


rags - * ' crate 

thread yarn - - cwt. 

exported. See Cotton Ma- 
nufacture t . 

Liquor. See Printers' Liquor . 
Liquorice paste - - ton 

Litharge - - - — 

outwards in packages. See 
Painters’ Colours. 

Maccaroni - - cwt. 

Mace - — 

Machines, viz. : — 

bark mills - - each 

binnacles - — 

brewing - — 

coffee fanners - — 

cooking apparatus - — 

cop> lng - • - — 

com - — 

filtering - — 

fire engines - - — 


pa|>er moulds - — 

sawing - — 

sedans - — 

shower baths - - • — 

soap cutters - — 

straw cutters - - — 

tin - — 

turning lathes - — 

turnip drills - - — 

a.l Other packages of machinery 

Machinery (lonsc) - ton 

exiHirted in packages. See 

Wrought Iron. 

Madder - - - ton 

roots - — 

Magnesia - - - cwt. 

Manganese - - ton 

exported in packages. See 

Painters' Colours. 

Manna - cwt. 

Manure - ton 

Marble - - — 

sculptured (loose pieces) — 


s. d. s . d. s. d. s. 

1 0 

Ok, 

0 3 0 IJ 0 1 

0 2 0 1 0 1 0 

1 0 0 6 0 3 0 

| 0 1 o 04 - o 


2 0 1 0 O 8 

2 0 1 O O 8 0 


0 6 0 3 0 2 

1 0 0 6 0 4 


I.insecdotl in flasks, box or half-chest 
palm ... ton 

peppermint - - package 

rape ... ton 

salad. See Olive Oil in Flasks. 
spermaceti - - tun 

seal - — 

train or whale - — 

of vitriol - - — 

Oils of alt kinds boiled or manufac- 
tured since their importation 

butt or pipe 
puncheon or cask 
hhd. 
barrel 

bottle. Jar, jug, ot can 
Olives. See Pickles. 

Onions ... package * 
(loose) - bushel 1 

Opium ... cwt. t 
Orange peel - - — J 

Oranges - - case or chest « 

box or other package J 
Orchllla weed - - ton • 

, Orchill — 

| Once root- - - cwt. 1 

Osnaburgs. See Linens. 

| Racking boards - - dozen ( 


d. #. d. <• d. ‘ 

01 () Qi o 04 
6 0 <T 0 6 
6 0 3 

4 12 0 9 

4 12 0 9 

9 0 10 O 7 

0 0 10 0 7 

0 16 10 10 


I o 1 1 0 1 

04 0 1 0 1 

1*0 1 

II O 1 

15: o 1 


I Faddy, or rice in 
I Faint and paii. 
I materials 


Painters* pegs 

Falm leaf - 

Palm nuts - 
Paper 


the husk quarter l 
ers* colours and 

ton . i 

chest or case 
hlid. 
tierce 

cask or puncheo 1 
barrel 
box nr bundle 
keg, Jar, or jug 
10O0 


2 O I I 0 O 8 

1 6 1 0 9 0 6 

0 3 0 1 A 0 1 

1 0 I O 6 0 4 


M armatade 
Mastich 
Match ets - 
Mats 

Meat pies - 
Melons (loose) 
Mill l wards 
stones - 


- package 

120 

- package 

- 1O0 

120 

- each 


0 3 O 14 0 1 

0 2 0 1 - O 

10 0 6 0 4 0 

2 6 1 3 *> IO 

10 0 6 

1 0 0 6 0 4 

0 3 0 14| 0 1 


Millinery. See Haberdashery. 
Mineral waters - - package 

Molasses - ton 

cask or puncheon 
Morels - - - «wt. 

Mother of pearl shell - — 

Mum tun 

Munjeet. See Madder. 

Muriate of lime - - ton 

potash ■ — 

soda - - * — * 

magnesia, same as other mu- 
riates. 

Musical instruments - package 

Muskets - - .case or chest 

package 


keg 
half- keg 
all other packages 
. - ton 

- - package 


0 6 0 3 0 2 

1 6 0 9 0 6 

0 

0 4 0 2 0 2 

0 3 0 U 0 1 

2 4 1 2 0 9 

1 0 0 6 0 4 0 

1 0 0 6 0 4 0 

1 0 0 6 0 4 O 


case or chest 
half-bale, bundle, box 
ream 

outwards. See Stationery . 
Paving stones - - ton 

Pearl and shelled barley - — 

Pears ... bushel 

Pepper, black and white ton 

Pistachio nuts - - bushel 

Pewter ... ton 

Hritish manufacture, outwards. 
See Copper. 

Pickles ... gallon 
box, case, or chest. 

barrel 
keg, jar or jug 
in brine - - gallon 

Pimento - ton 

Pm dust ... — 

Pine apples, loose - score 

Pink root - cwt. 

Pitch ... barrel 
Plaster of Paris - - ton 

Plate and plated ware - package 

Ploughs, loose - - each 

Pomegranates. See Oranges. 
Potatoes ton 

exiwrted in packages barrel 

hamper 

Puzzoliano - - ton 

Preserved ginstf - - cwt. 

Preserves - - — 

outwards. See Pickles. 


Vfvrabulums 

NhIIh - - - p 

N atron - 

Nests of trunks 
Nixon sal - 

Nutmegs • 

Nuts - 

•ooquiltra 
Nux vomica 
Oakurfi - 

Oatmeal shudes or dust - 
Ochre, or oker 

outwards in packages, 
Painters' Colours. 


cod - « 

dubbing - 

linseed and olive 
In flasks - 


1 6 0 9 

0 2 0 1 0 1 O 

2 0 1 0 0 8 

0 

2 0 1 0 0 8 0 

1 O O 6 0 4 

0 of o 04 O 1 0 

O 3 

0 3 0 14 0 1 

1 0 0 6 0 4 0 

0 2 

2 0 1 0 0 0 


0 3 0 14 

2 0 1 0 0 8 

19 O IO 0 7 

2 4 1 2 0 9 

2 4 1 2 0 9 

0 14 0 of 0 04 


100 galls, 
case or box 

- cwt. 

- ton 


- each 

- package 

1 200 
package 

- cwt. 


Printers’ liquor 
Prints or pictures - 
Pru nelloes 
Prunes 
Pumice stone 

H uasia wood 
uerne si one 
Quicksilver 
Quills 


Radix contrayervae - cwt 
serpentarue — 

Rags toi 

Raisins « — 

Rhatany root, or radix rhatanb 


Riddles - - ^ bundle 

Rock moss - - ton 

Rosin - — 

barrel 

Rotten stone. See Pumice Stone. 
Rum. See Spirit*. 

Rushes - load (63 bundles) 

Saccarutn satumi - cwt. 

Saddlery. See Wrought feather. 
Safflower - ton 

Saffron - package 

S.igo - ton 

Sailcloth - package 

Sail* ... each 


1 o 1 0 1 
0 0 8 

04 o 04 o 04 
0 0 8 
04 o 04 
0 0 8 


oi 

0 10 0 8 

O 6 

3 0 14 0 1 „ , 

14 0, o) o 04 0 4 

0 0 6 0 4 

0 0 6 - 0 3 

0 4 -02 


0 0 6 

3 O 14 0 1 

4 0 2 

7 0 34 0 34 0 34 

6 0 3 0 3 0 3 

2 0 10 1 

0 10 0 8 

0 0 6 0 4 

010 „ 
9 0 44 0 3 0 3 

3 0 1* 0 1 

1 o 04 

- 0 3 0 3 

3 0 14 0 1 

3 0 l| 0 1 

0 0 6 0 4 0 4 

0 10 0 8 

3 0 14 0 1 

3 0 IJ 0 1 

6 0 9 0 6 


0 0 6 0 4 0 4 

3 0 14 0 1 ! 


6 - 0 6 0 6 
0 0 0 0 3 0 3 

6 0 3 0 2 0 2 


• British or 
a. Irish Goods, 



DOCKS (LIVERPOOL). 


Inwards. Outwa-' 1 * 


I I II 


s. d. e. d. s. d. 

1 0 0 8 Sugar, refined 

10 0 8 
o 14 O 1 
O g 0 6 

. - O 04 candy - 

• 0 3 Sulphur vivlum 

0 6 0 4 O 4 | Talc 


Salts, Epsom - — 

Sand for Ironfounders and (1 lass- 
blowers - ton 

silversmiths’ - - „ cask 

Sanguis draconis - - cwt. 

Sarsaparilla - — 

Sassafras - ton 

Sandora wood, white and yellow 
cwt. 

Sausages - package 

Sawdust 16 bushels 

Scammony - - cwt. 

Scythe stones - - dozen 

Scythes - - - bundle 

Seeds, annlseeds - - cwt. 

canary - ton 

carraway - - cwt. 

castor --- — 

cinnamon - — 

clover or trefoil ♦ — 

coriander - — 

cummin - - — 

flax or linseed - qr. 

furze - - IOO bush, 

garden - cwt. 

neiup and rape - quarter 


0 1 
O 6 

0 14 0 1 
0 10 1 
0 9 0 6 

0 1J 0 1 „ 

0 10 1 0 1 


Sugar, refined - hogshead 

tierce 
barrel 
puncheon 

candy - cwt. 

Sulphur vivlum - - ton 

. Talc - cwt. 

Tallow - ton 

Tamarinds - - cwt. 

| Tanners’ waste - - ton 

j Tapes - - - package 

; British manufacture, outwards. 
See Linens. 

Tapioca - - - cwt. 


barrel 
last of 12 barrels 
barrel 


- quarter 

mustard ' - - ton 

rye grass - 100 hush. 

Senna - ton 

Shaddocks - - package 

Shakes hhd., punch., or tierce 
barrel, 4 barrel, or $ cask 
Sheathing - ton 

Shovels or spades - bundle 

Sheep pelts - - cwt. 

Shumac - ton 

Sieves - dozen 

Silk, raw or thrown - 100 lbs. 

waste - — 

manufactured - package 

Silkworm gut - — 

Silver ore - ton 

Silversmiths' sand - keg 

Skins, kip and calf, dry - cwt. 

wet - — 

badger, bear, beaver, deer, elk, 
ermine, fisher, fox, leopard, 
lion, martin, otter, panther, 
seal (fur), tiger - score 

cat, chinchilli, husse, mink, ra- 
coon, seal (hair) - 120 

goat, fitch, kid, lamb, mus- 

quash, nutria, sheep, swan 
120 

coney , hare, mole - — ^ 

Skates - - - package 

Slate pencils • “ — 

Slate and slate slabs - ton 

Slates - puncheon or cask 

writing - - package 

Slime - - - ton 

Slops. See Haberdashery. 

Smalts - cwt. 

Smart sticks - - 1200 

Snuft' - ton 

Soap - — 

Soda, carbonate of - cwt. 

Soda water - - package 

outwards. See Pickles. 

Sodo, or solder - - ton 

Soot - package 

Spectacles - — 

Spelt re - - - — 

Spermaceti - - cwt. 

Spinnel - hale 

Spirits - - 100 gallons 


Tar 

j coal 
0 1 water 

O 04 Tanras 
Tea 


0 04 Terrapins - barrel 

O 1 Terra Japonica - - ton 

o 8 senna - — 

O 1 I umbra - - - — 

Tessera - - - — 

; Tincal ... cwt. 

0 1 Thread, linen - — 

0 1 British manufacture, outwardB. 

See Cottons. 

O 1 Thru mbs - bag 

O 8 Tin. of all kinds - - ton 

0 1 British manufacture, outwards. 

O 1 See Cojtper. 

0 8 I plates - box 


O Oi O 04 O OJ Teazles 
. 4 - O OJ Terra|.ii 

0 14 o 1 01 Terra J 

1 0 O 8 0 8 senn 

o U O 1 oil umb 


0 10 1 
0 9 0 6 0 6 

o 14 0 1 
10 0 8 
o 14 O 1 
0 2 
0 3 


o 14 0 1 
- 0 04 ! 

- 1 0 8 

0 1 0 10 1 
O Oi 

0 14 0 1 


0 1 A 0 1 0 1 Thread, linen 

0 14 0 1 0 1 British mar 

0 11 0 1 See Cottoi 

OIAOI O 1 Thru mbs - 

1 o™ 0 8 0 8 Tin. of all kirn 

0 14 0 1 0 1 British mat 

0 14 O 1 Ol See Coppe 

1 0 0 8 0 8 plates - 

1 o O 8 0 8 Tobacco pipes 

10 0 8 


0 ° - 1 0 1 Tobacco and stalks 

0 04 0 °i Tongues - 

0 6 Tonquln beans 

01 0 04 0 04 Tortoiseshell 

0 03 Tow 

O 9 0 6 „ i Toys 
O 04 O 04 0 04 Treenails - 

0 9 0 4 j Trees, loose, or ir 


- - ton 

- - package 

1200 

or in pots, or tubs 


0 6 0 3 O 3 I Tripe. See Ileef and Pork. 

0 6 Trucks - - — 

0 6 I Truffles - cwt. 

O 3 Turmeric - — 

0 14 0 1 0 OV | Turf - - - ton 

0 09 O 04 O 0] I Turnips * - - — 

1 Turpentine - — 

Twine - cwt. 

g British manufacture, outwards. 

- 0 2 « v* Sec Cottons. 

ic'S Twist, cotton or varn - cwt. 

0 2 ^5 British manufacture, outwards. 

© C S ve Cottons. 

” § 1 Types ... box 

0 2 *5 : Umbrellas* - - package 

1 Valerian - cwt. 

> 0 04 0 04 Valonia » ton 

J Veneiloes - cwt. 

O 3 0 2 O 2 Varnish - ton 

0 3 - 0 2 Vegetable extract, for tanning lea- 

0 3 - 0 2 ther - - - -cwt. 

0 4 0 4 Vegetable substance for tanning 

0 3 - 0 3 leather - ton 

O 2 Venice turpentine - cwt. 

I Verdigris - - - ton 


0 G 

o 14 0 1 
0 2 


0 oi 0 04 0 04 

o 04 o 04 o 04 

0 3 0 2 

0 6 0 4 0 4 

0 3 0 3 4) 3 

0 3 0 2 


0 2 0 2 0 2 
0 6 0 4 

o 04 0 04 
0 3 

0 3 - 0 3 

O 9 0 6 

0 1 


0 3 - 0 3 leather - 

O 2 I Venice turpentine 

I Verdigris - 

O 1 0 1 Vermicelli 

0 9 0 6 Vermillion 

1 O 0 8 0 8 Vinegar and verjuice 

1 * 0 0 8 0 8 

0 ,, „ 


. -02 
0 3 0 3 0 3 


Spirits - - 100 gallons 

pipe 
puncheon 
hogshead 

of salts - bottle 

of turpentine - - tun 

Sponge - - " 

Sprats - «. 10 V^ 

Spruce beer - - 32 gall . 

Squills - - * cwt. 

Starch - ton 

boxes (60 lbs.), each 
boxes (30 lbs.), each 
British manufacture, outwards. 
See ■Painters’ Colours. 
Stationery - package 

Steel - - „ - , ton 

Straw bonnets. See Haberdashery. 
Straw and straw plait - package 


10 0 8 
0 1* 0 1 
0 10 1 


0 3 0 2 

o 04 

0 3 0 2 

0 14 0 1 
10 0 8 


hogshead 
4 hogshead 

Vitriol, white - * - tun 

0 2 oil of - - — 

0 3 Waste, braziers’ - - ton 

j buttonmakers’ - — 

furriers’ - — 

Boapers’, and all other manure 

except lime - — 

0 6 tanners’ - — 

O 4 vitriol — 

II 2 Wearing apparel. See Haberdask- 

0 1 cry. 

Weld - ton 

Whalebone fins - - cwt. 

YVheelbarrows - - each 

Whetstone* - - box 

cask 

Whips - - - package 

0 1 Whlpsticks - - bundle 

0 04 Whiting - ton 


1 0 

o 14 o 1 
10 0 8 


1 0 0 8 0 8 

0 6 0 4 0 4 

0 2 0 2 0 2 


0 3 0 2 0 2 

0 04 0 04 0 04 

0 b" 0 4 


- package 
bundle 

1 0 

O 1 

0 6 

0 04 

0 0) 

O 3 

0 04 

- - ton 

in packages. See 
Colours. 

e - case or package 

1 O 

0 6 

0 6 

0 4 

0 3 

- - tun 

- - barrel 

2 4 

1 2 

OO 

0 14 

6 -dozen case, each 
3 dozen case — 
cask 


j 

0 4 

0 * 
0 1 
0 4 

hogshead 


- 

0 5 

O 5 

puncheon 


* 

0 4 

0 '4 


British or | 
Irish Goods. ? 
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Articles. 

| Inwards. 

f Outwards. 

Foreign. 

Coastwise. 

ti 

British or 
Irish Goods. 


*. 

d. 

*. 

d 

s. d. 

#. d. 

Wine, bottled - - tierce 


- 


- 

O 3 

0 s 

Wood, viz. anchor stocks each 

o 

3 

o 

li 

Ji 1 

O I 

axe handles - - 120 

0 

3 

0 

ij 

W 1 

0 1 

battens, viz. 6 ft. to 20 ft. long 







120 

1 

0 

o 

6 

0 4 


above 21 ft. long — 

1 

6 

0 

9 

0 44 


batten ends - — 

0 

5 

0 

24 

0 2 


beech poles - - load 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 4 


boards, viz. beech, birch, pine. 







and poplar - 120 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 8 


clap - — 


0 

0 

6 

0 4 


oak, above 15 ft. - — 

3 

0 

1 

6 

1 0 


under 1 5 ft. — 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 8 


pipe. See Staves. 







wainscot, above 15 ft. — 

3 

0 

1 

G 

1 0 


under 15 ft. - — 

2 

0 

l 

O 

0 8 


coal pit props - - load 


- 

0 

G 



crate anil crop wood - — 



o 

3 



deals, viz. under 21 ft. 120 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 8 


exceeding 21 ft. - — 

3 

0 

1 

« 

1 O 


deal ends - - — 

i 

0 

0 

6 

0 4 


fir, quarter, or balks, viz. : — 







under 8 In. square - — 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 8 


8 in. sq. and above - load 

0 

9 

0 

4i 

O 3 


fire wooil - - fathom 

o 

4 

0 

2 



lath wood - — 

0 

G 

0 

3 

0 2 


masts, viz. 6 in. and under 8 







in. - each 

0 

3 

0 

H 

0 1 


8 in. and under 12 In. — 

0 

6 

o 

3* 

O 2 


12 in. and upwards. See 







Fir Timber. 







oak knees, viz. under 8 Inches 







square - - 120 

2 

6 

1 

3 

0 10 


8 inches square and upwards 
load 

1 

0 

0 

6 

O 4 


oar rafters and oars - 120 

1 

() 

o 

6 

O 4 


old wood - - load 

0 

6 

0 

3 

U 2 


planks, viz. beech, birch, oak. 







and poplar - - 120 

2 

6 





pine - — 

2 

0 

1 

O 

0 8 


spars, viz. under 22 ft. long ■ — 

1 

0 

o 

G 

0 4 


22 ft. long and upwards — 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 8 


spruce knees, viz. under 8 In. 







120 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 8 


8 inches and upwards load 

0 

9 

0 

44 

O 3 


staves, above 1A in. thick, not 







exceeding .16 in. long 1 20 

0 

3 

0 

14 

0 I 


exceeding 36 in., anil under 







60 in. - - 120 

0 

6 

o 

3 

0 2 


exceeding 60 in. long — 

0 

9 

0 

44 

0 3 


not above 1A In. thick, not 







exceeding 36 in. long 120 

o 

1 

0 

04 : 

0 04 


exceeding 36 in., and under 







GO in. - - 120 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 1 


exceeding GO in. long — 

o 

3 i 

0 

u! 

O 1 


timber, viz. fir - load 

0 

9 

o 

44 

0 3 


teak or oak - — 

1 

0 

o 

6 | 

0 4 


pine ... — 

o 

9 : 

o 

44 

0 3 


all other timber - — 

0 

9 1 O 

45 

O 3 


ufers, viz. under 21 ft. long 120 

2 

O 

1 

0 1 

0 8 

■ 

24 ft. long or upwards — ( 

3 

0 

1 

6 

1 O 


wainscot logs - - load ' 

1 

6 

0 

9 

O 6 


wedges - - 1200 ; 

1 

G 

0 

9 1 

O G 

0 3 


j Inwards. 

Outwards. 









A 


It 

p 


0 5 


ft 



¥ 

« 



g 


! 

8 

5 

. X'J 


8 

§ 

0 

El, 

S 

£1 








s . 

«f. 


d. 

s . 

d. 

s . d. 

1 

6 

O 

9 

0 

6 

0 3 

1 

(> 

0 

9 

O 

6 


2 

6 

1 

3 




1 

6 

0 

9 

0 

6 


2 

0 

i 

0 

0 

8 


2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

H 


1 

6 

0 

9 

0 

H 


1 

6 

0 

9 

0 

6 


1 

6 

0 

9 

0 

6 


1 

6 

0 

9 

0 

6 


0 

9 

0 

44 




2 

O 

1 

O 




0 

3 

0 

14 




0 

3 

0 

ll 




1 

6 

0 

9 

0 

6 


1 

6 

0 

9 

0 

6 


2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 


2 

0 

] 

O 

0 

8 


1 

6 

0 

9 

0 

6 


2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 


3 

0 


G 


O 


2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 



0 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 3 

0 

1 

0 

04 






0 

3 




0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 


O 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 


0 

4 

0 

2 




O 

2 

0 

1 




0 

4 

0 

2 




0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 


0 

2 

0 

1 




1 

0 

0 

G 

0 

2 

0 2 

0 

4 

0 

2 

2 

2 



Wood — continued . 

wheel spokes and fellies 1200 

barwood . . ton 

beech and birch planks 120 

boxwood - - ton 

Brazil and Braziletto — 

camwood — 

cedar wood - — 

el>ony - « — 

fustic - — 

Guinea wood - - — 

Kumwood planks - toad 
120 

gunstocks - — 

handspikes - — 

hulls of vessels, 1/. per cent, on 
value. 

lignum vitas - - ton 

logwood and mahogany — 

Nicaragua wood - — 

rose wood - - — 

red and red samlars — - 


- package 

piete 

- package 


sn pan - 

j Woad 
| Wool 
Woollens - 


: Wrappers - 

Yams - — 

i Yarn, bay - cwt. 

cotton" or twist - — 

program - — 

linen - - - — 

mohair - — 

worsted - — 

Yeast - - - package 

Zatfrea, a species of cobalt of in- 
ferior value - - cwt. 


Articles (exported in packages) which are not before par- 
ticularised anil not otherwise rated, viz. : — j 

Articles. j 

Foreign. 

British. 



*. d. 

s. d. 

Hogshead - 


O 5 

0 5 

Puncheon - 


O <» 

O 4 

Cask not otherwise described 


0 4 

0 4 

Tierce - 


0 3 

0 3 

Trunk, chest, or bale 


0 3 

O 3 

Box ----- 


O 3 

O 3 



0 2 

0 2 

Barrel and half-barrel 


0 14 

O IJ 

Firkin and keg - 


0 1 

0 1 

Hamper and half-hamper - 


0 1 

0 l 

Basket, bag, or bundle 


0 1 

0 1 


Eightnence per ton on hams refers only to British or foreignj 
shipped in b ulk ; when p ack ed, to pay on the packages only. 


Pii-ots’ Act. 

At a meeting of the commissioners, held within the Town-hall, 
on Tuesday, the 21st of November, 182G, under the autho- 
rity of an act passed In the lifth year of the reign of George IV. 
intitled, ** An lAct for the better Regulation and Encou- 
ragement of Pilots for the conducting of Shim and Vessels 
Into and out of the Port of Liverpool,’* the following rates of 
pilotage were fixed upon : — 

For British Vessels trading to Foreign Parts. 

inward. Per foot. 

From the length of the west end of Great Ormshead, s. d. 
bearing^*, by W., or before Penman Bauhan be shut 
in with Great Ormshead, at the rale of - - 9 0 

From the eastward of Great Ormshead, as above -80 

From the only house now on Great Hilbra Island, bear- 
ing 8.8. W. by the compass, or shall be piloted from 
the road of Hovlafke only, or from the buoy of the Fair 
Way in Formby Channel - 

OUTWARD. 

Whether through the Rock or Formby Channel - 4 0 

No British vessel, trading to foreign parts, inward or out- 
ward-bound, is to reftise a pilot ; but if such vessel have passed 
the Brazil Buoy in the Rock Channel or the Middle Patch 
Buoy in Formby Channel, or if a pilot boat fall In with a vessel 
in the Narrows of the Channels in stormy weather, that she 
cannot board her without imminent danger, the pilot shall then 
lead the way, and in either case, be entitled to such pilotage as 
shall be awarded by the committee at their next meeting. 

For Alien Ship* and Vestel*. Per foot. 

fr «. d. 

From the length of Great Ormshead, as above, at the 
rale of - - - - - -12 0 

From the eastward of Great Ormshead, as above - 1,1 0 

Prom the only house now on Great HilbTa Island, bear- g 

mg H.8.W. by the compasa, or shall he piloted from 
the road of i toy lake only, or from the buoy of the Fair 
Way in Formby Channel - - - - 5 6 


oiiTWJWn. 

Whether through the Rock or Formby Channel -70 

An alien vessel inward or outward-bound, Is not to refuse a 
pilot as circumstances are described for Kngll&h foreign vessels 
as above. 

For Coasting Vestel*, and those trading to and from Ireland , the 
Islands of Faro or Ferro, Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, Sark , 
and Man, 

INWARD. *. d. 

From the length of Great Ormshead, as above, at the 
rate of - - - - - - -46 

From the eastward of Great Ormshead. as above -40 
From the only house now on Great Hilbra Island, bear- 
ing 8.S.W. by the compass, or shall be piloted from 
the road of Hoylake only, or from the buoy of the Fair 
Way In Formby Channel - - - - 2 0 

OUTWARD. 

Whether through the Rock or Formby Channel - 2 0 

No coasting vessel to pay for less than eight feet of water, 
nor any vessel to pay for odd inches, under half a foot. No 
coasting vessel, inward or outward-bound, of the burden of 
100 tons or upwards, (unless she be in ballast,) is to refuse a 
pilot, as the master or owner, Se c. must pay the full pilotage 
if one be offered. No vessel to be deemed a coaster unless 
she has been six months In that trade. 

xxtra pav. Per day. 

In the river, exclusive of the day coming firom sea, M *. d. 
the day of docking, and the day of going to sea, for 
the pilot’s attendance, if required by the master, 
owner, 4c. - - - - - -050 

And if the attendance of a pilot boat be requested, as 

above - - - - - - -220 

The pilotage from sea into Ifovlake lg. one-half inward, and 
from Hoylake out to sea one-hair outwards. 

Notwithstanding the pilot or the boat bo not employed a 
whole day, to be paid for a day. 

Bo fer includes all the rates and prices for pilotage and extra 
pay. 
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The pilots* committee beg leave to recommend to the mer- 
chants of Liverpool, & c. tlwit when a pilot conducts a ship or 
vessel into port to- their satisfaction, to employ the same pilot 
to take the vessel out again ; and if he should he absent on 
duty, that one belonging to the same boat be employed. 

Pii/OTH* Rules and Regulations. 

Any person acting as a pilot In the port of Liverpool, without 
a licence, to forfeit 20/. 

Pilots refusing to conduct ships, or assist ships In distress, to 
forfeit 10/., and lose their licence. 

Masters in coasting trade, in ballast, or under the burden 
of 10O tons, may pilot their own vessels. 

Masters of vessels forcibly taking pilots beyond the limits of 
the port, shall forfeit not exceeding 20/., nor less than 5/. 

Pitots misbehaving, to have their licences recalled ; and if 
they act afterwards, to be liable to the same penalties as if they 
were not pilots. 

Vessels liable to pay pilotage coming into port, to display a 
signal for a pilot, under a penalty of 5/. 

Reward for pilots assisting ships in distress, to be settled by 
the committee. 

Compensation to be made to pilots for taking vessels out of 


the port, which have been forced .back, to be fixed by the com- 
mittee. 

Ships forced back after parting with the pilot, and piloted 
out again from lloylake, to pay one-lialf the prices. 

Every master to give the pilot a true account of the draught 
of water of his ship, and pilot authorised to admeasure. 

Pilots to obey the orders of the harbour and dock masters. 

No vessel to be brought round the Rock, or into the docks, in 
the night-time. 

The first pilot boat on turn at the westward, to carry a green 
and white light horizontally, and the second, third, fourth, and 
fifth, a green light only. 

At a mdkting of the pilot committee held on the 3d of Sep- 
temlier, 1835, It was ordered — 

That henceforth no pilot be allowed to lay a vessel aground 
without a written order from either the master or owner: pe- 
nalty 51 . 

At a meeting of the pilot committee held 3d November, 1836, 
it was ordered — 

That in future every master of the pilot boats sending a pilot 
branched only for 1 2 or 141 feet to take charge of vessels 
drawing more than 12 or 14J feet, to be fined in a sum not ex- 
ceeding 51 . *. 


III. Bristol Docks, Shipping, etc. 

The great rise of tides in the Bristol Channel, and in the river Avon, on which 
Bristol is situated, in lat. 51° 27' 6" N. long. 2° 35' 28" W., enables the largest 
ships to come up to the town ; but to obviate the risks and damage to which they 
were formerly exposed by grounding at ebb tide, a floating harbour equivalent to a 
dock, was commenced in 1804, by changing the channel of the river. It extends about 
3 miles, from the entrance at Rownham, to the dam above Bristol Bridge, occupying 
the old bed of the Avon, and the bed of that branch of the Frome that lies between 
St. Augustine and St. Stephen’s quays. The present extent of quay frontage is 6000 
feet, but the limits admit of any further extension that an increased trade might require. 
The act authorising the formation of the harbour (43 Geo. 3. c. 140. ) enacts that there 
shall be 21 feet water in a sufficient number of berths, but the mud being suffered to 
accumulate so as considerably to reduce this depth occasioned much complaint. This 
defect has now, however, been in a great degree obviated. A new channel was formed 
for the river, and the harbour finished in 1809, at an expense of 594,000/. There 
are two basins for the temporary accommodation of vessels entering or leaving ; one at 
Rownham for large ships, the other below the iron bridge at Bedminster, for coasters. 
There are also a floating and a dry dock, founded by the Merchant Venturers in 1769: 
to the former of these timber ships are compelled to resort, if they do not discharge at 
some private wharf. Further down the river are several private clocks, where ship 
building to some extent is carried on. Vessels frequently load and discharge cargoes in 
Kingroad, at the mouth of the river, by means of lighters; the Great Western steam 
ship is obliged to do this, the entrance to the floating harbour not being wide enough to 
admit h^r, but the harbour dues are payable whether ships enter it or not. The tide in 
the Avon sets with great rapidity, especially between the high precipitous rocks of 
Clifton and Leigh, which seem rent asunder to admit its passage : in Kingroad its rise 
at springs is between 48 and 49 feet, at neaps above 23 feet : at the gates of the floating 
harbour its rise is from 4 to 5 feet less than at the tide gauge in Kingroad. 

Bristol early possessed, and continues to enjoy, a large share of the trade with the West Indies ; and 
among her foreign Imports the most important are these of sugar, molasses, rum, coiree, tea, and cocoa ; 
the next most important are those of tobacco, timber, wine, brandy, tallow, fruits, wool, hemp, dye stuffs, 
oil, saltpetre, hides, &c. The exports consist principally of the produce of the various manufactures of the 
city, with salt, coals, and culm, in part the produce of the neighbourhood ; and cotton, linen, and woollen 
goods. In 1842 the declared value of exports amounted to 259,531/. 17*. 6d. (see Table), 244 ships, of 37,183 
tons burden ; having in the same year entered inwards from foreign parts, and 122 ships, of 24,022 tons 
burden, having cleared outwards for ditto ; the customs duties being then also 9G5, 255/. Bristol carries 
on an extensive and growing trade with Ireland, from which she imports corn, butter, bacon, potatoes, 
cattle, horses, sheep, pigs, salmon, &c. She sends in return, tea, raw and refined sugar, cheese, wrought 
Iron, tin plates, copper, glass, woollen, and leather. In 1842, there arrived from Ireland, 452 vessels, of 
79,060 tons, and cleared for it, 308 vessels of 68,871 tons. The imports, coastwise, consist mostly of Iron, 
tin, coal, 6alt, agricultural produce, and foreign produce, brought from other ports under bond. The 
exports are chiefly foreign and colonial produce (especially groceries, spirits, and wines), and the various 
manufasturcs of the city. There belonged to the port in 1842, 277 sailing vessels, of the burden of 
40,325 tons, but of these 94 were small vessels of about 30 tons each. During the same year there be- 
longed to the port 27 steamers, of the aggregate burden of 3,174 tons. A steam communication for the 
conveyance of goods and passengers to Ireland was established in 1826, and has led to a great increase of 
the trade with that part of the empire. Bristol has also had the honour of being the first port in the 
empire to establish a regular communication by steam with the United States. The first voyage by 
the Great Western steam-ship was performed in 1838. The Great Britain, now (1843) building, is the 
largest steam-ship in the world. Her hull is of iron, her burden upwards of 3000 tons, and her engines 
of 1000 horse power. 

The decline in the comparative Importance of Bristol, as a trading emporium, has been chiefly mani- 
fested by contrasting its progress wi|£i that of Liverpool. The average customs duties of Bristol for the 
seven years ending with 1757, amounted to 155,189/. ; those of Liverpool for the same period, to 51,136/. 
In 1784, the customs of Bristol had risen to- 334,909/., a great increase: but those of Liverpool had ad- 
vanced, in the same year, to 648,684/. One of the chief causes that have been commonly assigned for this 
comparative slowness of progress Is the excess of local taxation: the -town and harbour dues having 
been much heavier than those of any other of the larger ports. The municipal report of 1835 gives the 
proportion of local taxation charged on 23 principal articles, imported in 1831, in Bristol and three other 
ports ; as — Bristol, 1/. ; London, 10#. 4rf. ; Liverpool, 1 1#. 5 d . ; Hull, 7s. 3 d . ; Gloucester, 6#. 2d. Since 1835, 
however, the rates have been considerably reduced, and the mayor’s dues wholly abolished. In 1834, the 

2 K 4 
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entire local taxation (including the dock rates, 23,800/.) was estimated at 91,000/. It is now probably 
about 80,000/. 

But, notwithstanding this greater weight of local taxation must have operated seriously to the injury of 
Bristol, too much stress has been laid upon it in accounting for the slower progress of the trade of the 
port. The real causes of the rapid rise of Liverpool, Glasgow, and some other sea-port towns is to be 
found, not in the lowness of their port charges, or In any peculiar advantages they individually enjoy, 
but in their having become the ports -of the great manufacturing districts. The extraordinary growth 
of Liverpool is a consequence of the still more extraordinary growth of the cotton manufacture. Her 
rise has been dependent upon, and consequent to, the rise of Manchester, Bolton, Blackburn, &c. 

The charges on ships entering Bristol *re as follow : — 


For every vessel on entering into the port of RrUtol, except 
barges or other vessels passing or going to or from the Hath 
River Navigation, or Rennet and Avon Canal, or re-shipping 
or discharging their cargoes to be again laden, and p-tss or go 
up the said navigation or canal, hut not discharging any part 
of their cargoes at the quays of Bristol for sale, the several 
rates or duties, according to the register tonnage of such vessels, 
following, viz. : — ton. 

£ s. d. 

First Chits. — For every vessel trading from Africa, 

Honduras, Surinam and other ports In South Ame- 
rica, the United States of America, the East and 
West Indies, all the ports within the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and the Southern Whale Fishery -030 

Second Class. — For every vessel trading from the 
HritidV Colonies, Portugal, Prussia, Russia, Spain 
without the Straits, ana Sweden - -020 

ThirdCtass.— For every vessel trading from Flanders, 

France without the Straits, Germany, Guernsey, 

Holland, Jersev, Norway, Poland, ami Zealand -010 
Fourth. Clast. — For every vessel trading from Ireland, 

the Isle of Man, and Scotland - - -008 

Fifth Chits. — For every vessel employed as a coaster, 
except as aforesaid, not including vessels from 
CanlilF, Newport, and otlter ports to the eastward 
of the Holmes, at each entering into the said port -006 
For vessels from t 'ardifT, Newport, and other porta 
to the eastward of the Holmes (except as aforesaid), 
being market boats or vessels, having one third part 
at least of the ladtitg consisting of coal, scrutf, tin, 
iron, tin plates, grain, copper, bricks, stones, coal, 
tar, slate, bark , timber, or wood, and not exceeding 
75 tons burden, each voyage - . -050, 

if exceeding 75 tons burden, each voyage -0 7 6 j 

For all other vessels from Cardiir, Newport, and j 

other ports to the eastward of the Holmes (except . 

as aforesaid), if tinder 40 tons burden, each voyage O 7 6 

if of 40 tons and under 75 tonx burden, each ! 

voyage - - - - - -012 6] 

if 75 tons and under 100 tons burden, each 

0 16 

- if 100 tons burden or upwards, each oyage 1 1 

The following is an estimate of the various ex- 
penses incurrod by a West India ship of 500 tons, 
entering and discharging at Bristol ; — 

Inwards. Anchorage, moorage, and lights about 6d. 1‘d 

ton. — Dock dues 3s. ~(}t do. — Pilotage 15/. to 25/. — Warner, 
1/. |i. - Miivor and quay warden*' fees, 11. 5 s. — Cranage, 
about 30/. — Labour discharging, 30/. to 40/. — Coopers* charges, 
from 501. to 100/ . The two last »t;ms depend gTcatly on the 
condition the cargo is in. 

Out/varils. — Lights, about 4d. ^ ton. — Pilotage, 15/. to 20/. 


Produce of the Dock Duties on Tonnage and Goods at Bristol, 
since 1835. 

Tonnage Rates. Rates on Goods. 

£. s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. 

1835 14,478 18 8 7,452 18 6 21,931 17 2 

1836 14,826 16 8 6,878 10 11 21,705 7 7 

1837 15,328 10 8 7,917 9 8 23,216 0 4 

1838 14,906 17 8 7,440 2 10 22,347 0 6 

1839 17,999 7 2 7,536 9 4 25,535 16 6 

1840 18,115 19 0 7,697 7 9 26,113 6 9 

1841 15,857 18 8 6,242 11 11 22,100 10 7 

1842 16,291 17 O 6,330 14 6 22,622 1 1 6 

Account of the Numlnnr of Shins and their Tonnage, distin- 
guishing between British ano Foreign, which have enterci 
Inwards at Bristol, since 1836 (exclusive of coasters). 

British. Foreign. I Total. 

Ships. Tons. Ships. * Tons. Ships. Tons. 

1836 299 i 56,082 50 j 9,333 349 65,415 

1837 351 71,060 .V, 4,897 386 75.9-57 

1838 325 63,587 41 6,034 366 69,621 

1839 396 I 79,858 116 12,982 512 92,840 

1840 428 | 90,969 78 13,779 506 101,718 

,1841 329 66,259 51 8,135 380 71,394 

I 1842 i 3 36 1 63 ,227 ! 46 i 8, 893 382 72,120 

Account of the Export* from the Port of Bristol, of the prin- 
cipal Articles of British ami Irish Produre and Manufac- 
lure- £ s. d. 

1836 valued at - . 267,803 19 4 

1837 - 259.687 1 5 

1 838 - .339,7/8 12 lO 

1839 - 4 17,101 O O 

1810 .... 329.101 0 O 

1811 - - - . 366,488 6 O 

18 12 - • - - - 259,531 17 6 

An Account of the Duties of Customs at the Port of Bristol, 
since 1836. 


Duties inwards. outwards. Total Receipts. 

1836 I 1,111,316 3 1 1,466 .5 1 1 J 1,112,812 9 0 

1837 ! 1,1*5,109 13 6 1,702 10 6 1,151,812 4 

18.38 j 1,167,606 11 1 1,886 2 4 J, 169,572 13 

1839 1,087,07 1 0 O 2,404 0 O 1,089,4 75 O 

1840 1,025,413 O O 1,747 O O 1,027,160 0 (1 

1841 1,044,893 O O 1,907 O 0 1,046,800 () (1 

1812 961,494 O O 761 O O y 65, 25.5 O (1 


Value of the Imports from Ireland into Bristol in the undermentioned Years, estimated from Official 

Documents by Robert Bruce, Ksq. 


1839. 


1841. 


110,620 96,310 1.36,130 47,990 

108,873 129,685 91,100 7.3,980 

1.31,467 181,012 1 30,800 136/. 60 

685,625 4.31,033 38.3,800 421,3.50 

21,717 50,743 42,100 42,080 

30,278 23,842 2,250 2,600 

1 ,088 ,680 91 5,655 7 86 ,1 80 7 27 ,560 

Some of these must be considered as merely approximate values, but in most cases it is believed the 
amounts are rather under than over stated. 

Previously to the year 1752 there was no pilotage in the Bristol masters of vessels until 1 807, when the municipal corporation 
Channel, tfie only charge of the kind being from Klngroad (at saw fit to Include in the wharfage act certain compulsory pro- 

the mouth of the River Avon) to the quay; hut in August, visions, which made it imperative on all vessels sailing in the 

1752, the Society of Merchant Venturer* rcsotved that, owing Bristol Channel (except coasters and Irifch traders) to take the 
to the unskilfulness of the Combe pilots, and the accidents first pilot on board who catne alongside ; and the master was to 
frequently occurring to vessels bound to Bristol, a gratuity surrender the charge of the vessel into the hands of the pilot so 

ought to be given, to encourage pi lots of this port to meet vessels offering himself. By the same act the regulation and licensing 

corning from sea, as far to the westward as possible. Several of pilots is confided solely to the corporation, who also assumed 

merchants signed an agreement, authorising the payment of the power of regulating the sums Iwhlch pilots shall charge for 

the charges settled by the society ; but the taking a pilot on their services ; but these powers the corporation has delegated 

board in the channel, remained perfectly optional with the I to the merchant venturers, who now exercise them. 


Woollens, cottons, and linen 
Grain, flour, potatoes, &c. 
Meat, butter, poultry, eggs, dec. 
Horses, cows, sheep, ana pigs 
Porter, wine, and spirits 
Merchandise feathers, dec. 


IV. Hull Docks, Shipping, etc. 

There are three considerable docks in Hull ; occupying, inclusive of their wharfs, 
quays, &c., an area of above 28 acres. The first of thes© docks was constructed in 1775, 
and the last in 1829. An act was passed last session of parliament (1849) for con- 
structing a new dock to the east of the town. The old harbour, in the bed of the river 
Hull, which passes through the centre of the town, affords considerable accommodation 
for shipping ; it is in contemplation to throw gates across its mouth, which will make it 
equivalent to another dock. Hull is the next port in the empire, after Bristol, or perhaps 
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Liverpool ; for, although the customs duty collected in Hull be inferior to that of 
Bristol, it having aihounted, in 1841, to only 667,241/. nett, she has a larger amount of 
shipping. In 1842, there belonged to the port 305 ships of 50^ons and upwards, 
having an aggregate burden of 65,637 tons, with 155 vessels of less than 50 tons; 
making a total of 460 ships and 71,637 tons, exclusive of 22 steamers, of the burden of 
2,914 tons. 


The commerce of Hull depends principally on her advantageous situation. She is the principal em- 
porium of the extensive and fertile counties on the aestuary of the Humber, and of those traversed by 
the numerous and important rivers, including the Trent, Don, Ouse, &c. f that have their embouchure 
in it. The natural facilities for internal communication thus enjoyed by Hull, have been greatly extended 
by artificial means. She is now united, partly by rivers and partly by canals, with Sheffield, Leeds, 
Manchester, Liverpool, &c . ; so that she has become not merely the principal port for the W. Riding of 
Yorkshire, but also for a considerable portion of the trade carried on between Lancashire and the 
northern parts of the Continent. The great articles of export are cotton stuffs and twist, proollen 
goods, hardware, and earthenware, &c. The principal articles of import are wool, bones, timber, hemp 
and flax, corn, and seeds, madder, bark, turpentine, skins, &c. The rise of Goolc has not been nearly so 
injurious to the trade of Hull as might have been supposed: and though she may, perhaps, sustain 
some injury from the privilege of bonding having been conferred on Gainsborough, her superior 
facilities for trade and navigation will always ensure for her a decided superiority over the other ports 
on the Humber and its affluents. Hull used to be very largely engaged in the N. whale fishery ; but 
here, as every where else, that branch of industry has dwindled to almost nothing, only 2 vessels 
having left the port for the fishery in 1842. It is said, however, by those best acquainted with the town, 
that it has gained rather than lost by this decline. The risk and uncertainty of the whale-fishery made it 
little better than a gambling speculation, and tended to diffiise habits among the ship-owners and others 
connected with the port, that were not very consistent with the sober and steady exercise of industry. 
A regular intercourse is kept up, by steam packets, between Hull and London, and Hull and several 
of the Continental ports. 


Harbour and Dock Duka. 

f. d. 

Vessels I'omlng to or going between the port of Kingston 
upon Hull and any port to the N. of Yarmouth, in Nor- 
folk, or any port to the southward of Holy Island, per ton 0 2 

Vessels coming to or going between the port of Kingston - 
upon -Hull and any port hetween the N. Foreland and 
Shetland, on the cast side of England, except as above 0 3 
Vessel* trading between the port of Klngslon-upon-Hull 

and any other port in G real Britain ,not before described 0 6 

Vessels trading between the port of ICingston-upon-Hull 
and any port In the Baltic Seas, and all other ports 
above the Sound - - - - - -13 

Vessels trading between the port of Kingston upon-Hull 
and any port in Denmark, Sweden, or Norway below 
Elsinore, or any port in Germany, Holland, Flanders, 
France to the eastward of Ushant, Ireland, the Islands 
of Guernsey and Jersey - - - - - 0 10 

Vessels trading between the port of Kingston-upon-Hull 
and any Island or port of Europe to the westward of 
Ushant, without the Straits of Gibraltar - -13 

Vessels trading between the port of Kingston-apon-Hull 
and every port In the \V. Indies, N. or 8. America, 
Africa, Greenland, or any place to the E. of the 
North Cape of Norway, all places within the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and all islands and places in the ocean to the 
8. of Cape St. Vincent, not herein-before mentioned - 1 9 

Vessels coming to or going (with merchandise) from 
any of the above-named i»orts, pay double the rates, 
tonnage, or duties, above mentioned, unless the said 
vessels belong to British owners. 

Vessels sailing coastwise or otherwise, and coming Into 
the said haven in ballast to he laid up (coasting duly 
included) - - - - - - -06 

The same rate of charges Is made on vessels using the old 
hartamr or roads. 

The above rutes are vested in the Dock Company, and arc 
paid at the time of such vessel's entry inwards, or clearance or 
discharge outwards; or. In case any vessel shall not enter as 
aforesaid, then at any time before such vessel shall proceed from 
the port, at the Custom-house ; so as no vessel shall be subject 
or liable to the payment of the rates or duties more than once 
for the same voyage, both out and borne, notwithstanding such 
vessel may go out and return with a cargo. 

Vessels forced into the port by the enemy, or by receiving 
damage at sea, or otherwise, and shall discharge in order to 
repair such damage, and reload the goods so discharged, are 
exempted from the above rates and Julies, unless they make 
use of the dock or basin. 

Vessels which come and go coastwise from any port in Great 
Britain, to or from any place up the rivers Trent or Ouse, 
within the limits of the port of Hull, to or from any other 
place up the said rivers Trent or Ouse, or from any other river 
which falls into the said rivers, or which shall trade between 
any such port in Great Britain and any such place as aforesaid 
wiLhin or up the said rivers, are also exempted from the above 
rates and duties, unless they come into or go out of the said 
basin or dock, or any part of the harbour called Hull haven ; 
or shall use the basin or doek, or quays within the harbour ; or 
shall unload or put on shore, or load or take on board, any goods, 
wares, or merchandise, or any part of the cargo of any vessel, 
-within any part of the river Humber. 

JV.B. — All ships coming to the port have to nay dock dues 
whether they make use of the docks or not. Goods inwards pay 
no dock dues unless landed upon quays or wharfs belonging 
to the Company. Goods outwards pay no dock dues. 

Duna payabi.b to the Corpokatioij op Hui.l. 

On VcaieU entering intvardt and outrvarde. 
Anchorage. — Allen vessels under 100 tons burden. Is. 6 d. ; 
100 and under 200 tons, 2s. ; 200 and upwards, 3s. 

Jett age . — Under 100 tons, 13s. 6d.; If loads out more, 3s. 6d. } 
100 and under 200 tons, 17s. ; if loads out more, 3s. : 200 tons 
and upwards, II. ; if loads out more, 7s. 

Hostage. — For each pound sterling of the freight inwards, 
2d. ; and among the officers, per ship, 3s. 

Ballast. — Fox each ton taken outwards, 2d. 


JettAge. 

Anchorage. In. Out. 


British vessels under 45 

tons burden - 1 


1 

6 

1 

0 



40 

and not 

45 - 


2 

O 

1 

<» 




50 

1 

6 

2 

0 

1 

6 



50 

— 

loo 

1 

6 

2 

6 

2 

6 

— 

100 



130 

2 

O 

3 

6 

3 

ti 



150 

— 

200 

2 

O 

4 

6 

4 

0 

— 

200 

— 

250 

2 

6 

5 

0 

5 

O 


250 


300 - 2 

6 

6 

0 

6 

O 

— 

300 and upwards 

2 

6 

G 

O 

6 

6 


Freemen are exempt from anchorage, but freemen, as well 
as non -freemen, pay jettage. The charge for jettage Is not 
made unless with goods landed at or taken in at Hull, or within 
the harlxoiir. 

British ships pay no hostage, and nothing for ballast. 

Buoyage. — British vessels under 20 tons, 2s. ; 20 tons and 
under 30, 2s. Grf. ; and 6d. additional for every 10 tons. Foreign 
vessels under 63 tons, 1 1s. ; 65 tons and under 135, 14s. ; 135 
tons find under 170, 17*.; 170 tons and under 180, 1/.; and 
1*. additional fur every 10 tons. 

Ballatt. — Sand, Is. 4 d. per ton ; but vessels, by going a mile 
or two up the river, may get chalk for rather less, which is 
more valuable when discharged. 

Depth df Water The access to the docks are either from 

the river Humber, or from the river Hull. The lock from the 
Humber into the Humber dock in capable of admitting, at 
spring tides, vessels drawing 26J feet ; and at neap tides.fTom 
18 to 20 feet. The lock from the old harbour into the old dock 
is always 6 feet short of the water at the other lock; these 
depths depend much on the state of the winds and other natural 
causes. 


Ratks op Pii.otaob at Hult.. 


f Per , 
j Foot. | 


The distance at sea where Hawke Roads or Grimsby 
the North Ness of Dim- Roads - 
lington bears west- Whitebooth Ronds 
south- west, to the north- The port of Kingston - 
ward of Kllusea North upon-Hull 
ClifF. 

The distance at sea where Hawke Roads or Grimsby 
Kilnsea North Clitr Roads - 
bears west -north -west Whitebooth Roads 
to the northward of the The port of Kingston- 
New Sand Buoy or the upon-Hull 
Floating Light Vessel 
at the entrance of the 
River Humber. 

The said new Sand Buoy Hawke Roads or Grimsby 
or the Floating Light Roads - 

Vessel at the entrance Whitebooth Roads 
of the River Humber, The port of Kingston - 
to the eastward of the upon-Hull 

point where the Spurn 
High Lighthouse bears 
north-east. 

The Spurn High Light- Hawke Roads or Grimsby 
house bearing north- Roads ... 

east. Whitebooth Roads 

The port of Kingston- 
upon-Hull 

The Hawke Roads, the Whitebooth Roads 
buoy of the Burcome The j>ort of ICJgston- 
or Grimsby Roads. upon-Hull 

Whitebooth Roads. The port of Kingston- 

u pon-Hull - 


Ratki o Port Charoks. 

Torvage. 

The steam-boats are the property of private parties. Towage 
os may be agreed on. 
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Berthage. e. d. 

Vessels drawing 13 fleet water and upwards - -90 

Vessels drawing 10 feet water and upwards, and not ex- 
ceeding 13 feet - - - - -'*-701 

Vessels drawing under 10 flMK water - - - 4 0 

For detention on btuird t'essrfs performing Quarantine . 
Vessels haring British registers, or the owners s. d. 

subjects of the Queen of Great Britain • 5 O per diem. 

Vessels belonging to aliens - - -70 — 

Exclusive of the dav on which the vessel shall enter Into 
Quarantine, and of the day of Iter release therefrom. 

For Attendance on board t’essefs at anchor in ant/ qf the Road~ 
steads of the H umber. 

For every day of 21 hours' attendance - - 5*. per diem. 

Fart of a day's attendance, same as for a whole day. 
Vessels from foreign ports must employ the regular pilots. 
Vessels coastwise are under no restriction, and usually employ 
one of those class of persons named dusters, whose charge varies 
front IOj. to 12#. as may be agreed on. 

M’atrk B*tu»r’s Dew, javabi k to t h a CnnpoKATioiv or 
Hum, on csrtaim Goods iupiimted and bxpoktbd. 


up, flax, tow, and cordage, each 
t in bars 

i l»er : — fir, plank, and oak, each 


per load O 4 
per 120 1 0 


Deal ends - t>cr 120 o 

Balks, middle - - ' _ * 

small - - - - — v 

Ufers, double - - - I 

single - - - — ■ O 

Capra vena « - - _ Q 

Handspikes - - - — O 

Staves, 60 to 7? Inches - - — 0 

50 to 60 inches - - - — O 

36 to 50 — - - - — o 

Oars - - . (> 

Battens - - - . — O 

Batten etuis . - . — • q 

Logs, wainscot - - - — 2 

Boards, do. - . _ o 

paling, or outside slabs - - — O 

clap - - . — O 

piped - - - - .T 

Spars, cant - - - — () 

boom, 4 to 6 Inches - - — 2 

Masts, great - per load O 

8 to 12 inches - each O 

6 to 8 do. - - - () 

Pitch and tar, each (Jd. per barrel, or) - per last O 

Turpentine (4<f. per barrel, or) - - — O 

Tobacco ... per hhd. 0 

Corn — - - - jwr qr. O 

Exempt, If the sole property of freemen in British ships. 


Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles of Foreign Produce imported into Hull In 1840, 1841 

and 1842. 

floods. 1840. I 1841. 1842. j| Goods. 1840. 1841. j 1842. 

Hones - - - 22,181 tons I 24,868 tom 27,866 tons j Seed, rape - - 6,802 lasts 7.621 lasts I 6,373 lasts 

Bark, oak - - 5,145 — I 5,! >53 — 7,558 — I clover - - 2.122 tons 1,600 tons 1,768 tons 

Com, wheat - 200,567 qrs. 362,611 qrs. 217,710 qrs. ■’ Spruce beer - 465 l»arrels 1,172 barrels 3!»3 barrel! 

Barley - -.127,134 — 21,595 — 7,124 — I Tar - 7 61 lusts 343 lasts 366 lasts 

Oats - - 69,500 — 11,924 — 44.685 — Turpentine -1 16,47 1 barrels 20, 102 barrels' 16/.S8 barrel* 

Beans - - 38,603 — 27,069 — 6,585 — I Tallow - -j 1,915 tons 730 tons | 725 tons 

Fes* - - 37.891 _ 25,689 — 11,261 — f!., fr , 15,779.1 5411m. < 1 1 ,064 ,973lbs 

Tares - -j 1,600 — 7,235 — 5,028 — Wool - - 1 1 4 ,.>ol,t>4 2H>s. 2,697 bales, j 2,909 bales 

Cake, oil - - 1 ,090 tons 2,»>16 tons 7,8.50 tom i| Is 775 bales und 50 bags amt 43 bags 

Jnnsced - - 6,101 — 7,053 _ 3,023 — , ! J 466,365 lbs. 59 1.205 lbs. 103,357 lbs. 

Rape - - 5,612 — 4,033 — 2,907 — Bussra -j 73 bales and 120 bales 1 and 9 bales 

Flax - 352 — 450 — 283 — , Varn, raw linen - 16 tons half a ton 20 Ions 

Dutch and j ; ... . . f _ or .. 0 r,„, 5, 1 08 lbs. 6 ha 

Flemish - 4,433 — 4,995 — 2,767 — Worsted - ( ll». 2,. >00 lbs. and 3 eases 

Baltic - - 5,472 — 3,556 — 4,093 — • ZafTVrs - - 277 tons 200 tons 161 tons 

Hides - - - - - - - 2,069 cwts. Wood, timber, fir. 

Wet - -1 - - - - 4,8.81 — I Foreign -! 12,908 pieces 10,197 pieces 6,989 pieces 

Dry - - - - 6,319 — Colonial - 22,006 — 11,116 — 6,707 — 

Ox and cow, I j Oak - - 2,013 — 1,138 — 788 — 

wet - -[ - - 3,207 cwts. 294 — ! Hardwood - 7.351 — 5,896 — 3,238 — 

dry - - 372 cwts. 3,005 — 8,287 — Deals, foreign - 505,7 els. 540,2 Cts. 269,5 CIS. 

Horse, wet - - - 520 — 1,518 — Colonial - 492,6 — 451.9 — 328,8 — 

dry -! 5,728 — 1,630 — 35 — : Deal ends, foreign 61,1 — 65,7 — 23,3 — 

Hemp - - -| 118 tons 3* tons 36 tons U Colonial - 49,1 — 27,8 — 26,2 — 

Petersburg 1,316 — 7 22 — 716 — 1 1 Battens, foreign - 227,0 — 189.1 — 90,5 — 

Riga - -j 1,171 — 1,026 — 785 — !j Colonial - 05,8 — 91,0 — 50,3 — 

Iron iiarc f ' 3,6-19 tons and; 7,235 tons and 1 ,733 tons and . Lath wood , foreign 658 fatlt. 697 fnth. 661 futh. 

iron oars - ^ 26 i t .|<,7 bars 3.54,229 bars 320,319 bars , t olonial - 561 - 388 — 214 — 

3! adders - -J 1,353 tons 1,271 tons 717 tons Masts, foreign - 877 No. 209 No. 511 No. 

Oil, train - 32 tons 33 tuns 51 tuns Colonial - 721 — 26 — I — 

Olive - 1,561 — 677 — 559 — Spars, foreign - 16,2 cts. 13,0 cts. 92 cts. 

Skins - - - - 182 cwts- Colonial - 2 — 14* — 1 — 

Kid and Calf, Staves, foreign - 132,8 — 114,8 — 69,0 — 

wet - - 4,188 cwts. 4,091 cwts. 1,512 — Colonial - 109,4 — 61,2 — 17,3 — 

, dry - - 11,919 — 9,559 — 2,523 — St.John's - 29,2 — 27,5* — 61 — 

• -v i-d, line - - 201,000 qrs. 126.4 80 q rs. 193,352 qrs. j Wainscot logs - 1 ,.502 logs 1,100 logs 1,546 logs 

Account of the Number of Vessels, with the Amount of their Tonnage, that entered Inwards at the For 
of Hull in 1841, specifying the Ports from which they cleared, and the Nations to which they belonged. 

Ports from which the Vessels British Nations to which the Vessels in the fore- 

clearcd. ttritLsn. I-orelgn. going Account belonged. 

Russia, viz. : — Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tom#. 

North port* - - - 207 50,896 52 14,163 , 

Forts on the Black Sea - 14 3.422 United Kingdom - - 1,110 223,291 

N«i e , n , : : : : . 49 . . SS s? 

i Km mark - - - - 3 310 333 22/119 Sweden - - - 78 9,601 

Prussia .... 62 7,750 159 25,589 „ u 

Germany, viz. Norway - - - ^ 68 8,938 

Mecklenburg - - 1 191 26 3,016 Denmark . . . run yx sab 

Hanover - - - 10 712 100 5.698 ±J * nnilXT ' c 318 23,843 

Oldenburg - - - - - - 46 2,305 Prussia - - - jjjo 23.209 

n.,i , i3”T owra : : : til «•""■»» ---*»* 

: : : : ?.%l S H<> ' land - - - ».«■ 

Portugal - - - - 14 1,101 1 82 Belgium 26 2,041 

|SpaTn* - - I - 21 1^77 2 26i Prance 20 1,218 

Italy, viz. : _ Italian state* - 3 e/;o 

Sardinian territories - - 1 114 800 

Tuscany - 5 754 1 128 United States of America - 7 3,001 

Naples and Sicily - - 8 972 

M*"™'"*." 1 " : ? Sm 7 '• 57S Total - «,M» SttM S 

Ionian Islands ... 2 257 

Turkey - 1.5 3,669 

Egypt - 3 488 

Ka*t India Company's territories ,3 1,232 

Canada - 38 14,384 

New Brunswick - 64 25,720 

Nova Scotia - 8 2,211 

Honduras • . . . 1 279 

United States - 7 2,497 7 3,001 

Brazil - 1 388 

Rio de la Plata - - . 2 510 

Greenland fisheries - 2 615 

Guernsey, Jersey, & c . - 3 223 


United Kingdom 



Ships. 

1,110 

Tom#. 

223,29 1 

Russia 

- 

- 

37 

12,953 

Sweden 

- 

- 

78 

9,6pl 

Norway - 

- 

- 

» 68 

8,938 

Denmark 

- 

- 

318 

23,843 

Prussia 

- 

- 

120 

23,209 

Germany 

- 

- 

288 

23,711 

Holland 

- 

- 

J 34 

9,721 

Belgium 

- 

- 

26 

2,041 

France 

- 

- 

20 

1,218 

Italian state* 

- 

- 

3 

860 

United States of A meric 

a - 

7 

3,001 

Total 

- 

2,239 

342,393 


1,1 IO 


1 ,129 
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An Account of the Greenland and Davis’s Straits Whale Fishery, carried on from Hull, from 1772 to 1842, 
both inclusive ; specifying the Number of Ships sent out, the Number lost, the Number that returned 
clean or without any Cargo, and the Imports of Oil and Bone. 


Year. 

Ships sent 
out. 

Dost. 

Clean. 

Tuns of Oil, 
Old Mea- 
sure 

Tons of 
Bone. 

Year. 

Ships sent 
out. 

Lost. 

Clean 

Tuns of Oil 
Old Mea- 
fpure. 

Tons of 
Bone. 

1 772 

9 

- 

. 

391 

19 

1808 

30 

3 



4,458 

220 

1773 

9 

- 

2 

205 

14 

1809 

28 

1 

1 


4,321 

210 

1774 

8 

1 


460 

23 

1810 

34 




5,020 

230 

1773 

10 

3 

5 

68 

3 

1811 

43 

1 



5,398 

250 

1776 

9 

- 

. 

230 

13 

1812 

49 




6,38 6 

320 

1777 

9 

- 

. 

349 

15 

1813 

55 

- 

10 


3,457 

160 

1778 

8 

- 

2 

171 

9 

1814 

58 

- 

1 


7,326 

330 

1779 

4 

1 

- 

232 

7 

1815 

58 

1 

2 


3,74G 

188 

1780 

4 


• 

311 

15 

1816 

65 


1 


5,151 

264 

1781 

3 

- 

- 

201 

13 

1817 

68 

1 

2 


4,711 

245 

1782 

4 

- 

. 

270 

11 

1818 

04 

1 



6,199 

304 

1783 

4 

- 

• 

268 

15 

1819 

05 

4 

i 


5,183 

254 

1784 

9 

• 

• 

379 

22 

1820 

02 

1 

. 


8,080 

402 

1785 

14 

- 

1 

004 

36 

1821 

61 

9 

1 


6,888 

322 

J786 

21 

1 


945 

43 

1822 

40 


1 


3,112 

154 

1787 

30 

1 

2 

1 ,085 

56 

1823 

41 

3 



5,490 

297 

1788 

35 

. 

2 

1,042 

47 

1824 

30 

. 

. 


3,459 

160 

1789 

31 

2 

3 

853 

43 

1 825 

3G 

. 

4 


2,838 

120 

1790 

24 

2 

1 

832 

42 

1820 

32 

1 



2 ! 195 

140 

1791 

21 

1 

0 

345 

17 

1827 

30 




4,581 

200 

1792 

20 


3 

900 

45 

1828 

30 

1 



5,297 

316 

1793 

18 


1 

845 

41 

1829 

33 

1 



3,976 

236 

1 794 

18 

1 


710 

35 

1830 

33 

G 

8 


1 ,27 1 

08 

1795 

14 

. 

1 

1,148 

57 

1831 

32 | 

- 



1 ,829 

91 

1790 

18 

1 taken 

- 

1.678 

77 

1 832 

30 | 

2 

_ 


4 ,503 

251 

1797 

21 

- 

- 

1,741 

87 

1833 

27 1 


_ 


5,024 

284 

1798 

23 


. 

2,159 

loo 

1834 

27 i 

1 

_ 


2,690 

140 

1799 

27 

2 

. 

2,082 v 

110 

1835 

23 1 


. 

£ 

' 436 

2G 

1800 

24 

2 

- 

1,718 

90 


r 

1 bt-M-t in 

I 

1801 

20 

. 

1 

2,156 

100 

1830 

15 \ 

ice, S return- 

u 

I 

145 

No return. 

1802 

30 

_ 

_ 

2,872 

140 


l 

ed next jear 

j 

1803 

40 

_ 

2 

2,183 

110 | 

1837 

12* 

2 


1 230 

do. 

1804 

43 

3 


4,817 

200 

1838 

6 

1 


11 ‘ 
K. 

1 694 

37 

1805 

40 

f 1 taken I 
\ 1 lost S 

- 

5,174 

250 j 

1 839 
is in 

0 

4 


2 

371 

43 

24 

3 

1806 

40 

3 taken 


3,380 

170 

IS 11 

2 



s 

62 

3 

1807 

37 

2 lost 

- 

4,340 

200 

1842 

2 


- 

1“ 

l 40 

No return. 


* Including the ship beset in tile ire the previous year. 


V. Dundee Docks, Shipping, &c . 

Dundee, on the N side of the Frith of Tay, lat. 5G° 28' N., long. 2° 57' 30" W., 
9 miles W. from Buttanness Point (on which there are two first-class light-houses, 
with fixed lights), has increased with extraordinary rapidity since the termination 
of the late war, and is now become the principal seat of the British linen manufacture, 
and has a very extensive trade. Down to 1815, the harbour was on a humble scale, 
and adapted only to a very limited commerce. Only one small pier existed. But in 
the year referred to, an act was obtained for separating the harbour from the other 
branches of the burgh revenue, for constructing an entirely new harbour, on a scale 
commensurate with the growing importance of the place, and for investing the manage- 
ment in a board of commissioners. Additional acts were obtained in 1830 and 1836 ; 
and the result of the measures thus set on foot has been, that Dundee can already boast 
of the completion of two wet docks. King William’s, of 6J, Earl Grey’s, of 5J, and of a 
tide harbour, of 4^ acres, connected with them. The breadth of the lock of the former, 
to which is attached a splendid graving dock, is 40 feet ; and that of the latter, which 
is fitted to admit steamers, 55 feet. A crane, reaching 28 feet from the face of the 
quay wall on which it is placed, and capable of raising 30 tons, is erected at this dock, 
so that every facility is afforded for taking out and putting in the boilers, &c. of the 
largest steam vessels. There is also a Morton slip attacned to the tide harbour, on 
which three vessels may he placed at once. The vessels are hauled up by a steam- 
engine of 16 horse power: a ship of 800 tons may be placed on the slip ; one of the 
Dundee steamers, the Perth, weighing, without her boilers, 596 tons, was lately 
repaired on it. 

A wet dock of 14J acres is now being constructed, the lock of which will be 60 feet. 
The harbour plan also embraces another wet dock of 9j acres, and the tide harbour 
between these docks will be of the extent of 1 1 acres. The quays are wide and 
spacious, affording berthage foi^fcibove 65 vessels ; and there are extensive and con- 
venient carpenters’ and other yards for ship building. The accommodation for the 
building and repairing of vessels is not surpassed in any port of the kingdom. 

These splendid works had cost, in May, 1839, no less than 447,248 /. Is. 6}fLy of 
which 365, 150/. 18s. 0 had been expended on the works, and 82,097/. 3s. 6d. paid 
as interest of money borrowed. The amount of shore dues and rents collected up 
to May, 1839, was 233,675/. 13s. 6c/., and the sum borrowed 213,572/. 8s. The sum 
allowed to be borrowed on the credit of the harbour is 230,000/. The revenue of the 
harbour from Martinmas, 1764, to 15th of July, 1815, when it was put under a par- 
liamentary commission, was only 38,696/. 3s. 4%d., and during this period the sum 
expended in maintaining it was 9,468/. 10s. 9 d. The shore dues in 1765 yielded 126/. , 
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1775, 140 /. 5s.; 1785, 490/.; 1795, 965/.; 1805, 1,272/. 10*.; 1814, 1701/. 10*. 3d. 
Their amount in the following years is seen in the Table below. 

It is essential also to bear in mind, that while the income has rapidly increased, the rates of charge 
have been very considerably reduced. The customs revenue in the undermentioned years has been — 


Years. 

1792 

_ 

. 

Revenue. 
-£*6,341 17 4 

Years. 

1839 * 

Revenue. 

JS 92,557 18 

10 

1833 

- 

- 

48,647 12 1 

1840 

63,346 8 

9 

1837 

- 

- 

76,150 1 3 

1841 

48,138 1 

9 

1838 

- 

- 

78,026 15 4 




N.B This falling off in the customs duties was occasioned by the commercial difficulties in which 

the town was then Involved, but which, happily, have now all but disappeared. 

The number and tonnage of vessels belonging to the port at different periods has been — 

Year*. No. of V essels. Tonnage. 

1832 - - - 274 32,8G7 

1837 - - 318 - - - 41,501 

1839 ... 325 - 44,882 

And on the 31st day of December, 1842, there belonged to the port 340 sailing vessels, of the aggregate 
burden of 51,448 tons : of these 279 were of the average burden of about 173 tons, while 61 were under 50 
tons. There then also belonged to the port 9 steam-packets, 3 of which, engaged in the trade with 
London, are very fine vessels, and are splendidly fitted up for the accommodation of passengers. 

Table showing the Size and Berthage of the Docks finished and projected at Dundee. 


Name of Dock. 

Acres. 

Berthage 
In Feet. 

Depth of Water. 

Remarks. 

Springs. 

Neaps. 

Earl Grey’s dock - 
King William’s dock 

Victoria dock - 

Projected dock (east) 

West title harbour 

East tide harbour - - - | 

Graving dock * 

Patent slip* ... 

Width of entrance— K. W. D. - 
Ditto E. G. D. 

Ditto Vic. D. 

* The Graying dock and Pater 

n 

I4i 

n 

1 11 

*70 feet 
f 600 feet 
1 1G 

40 feet 
55 

60 feet 
rt slip are c 

2,645 

2,555 

3,550 

2,645 

1,580 

2,010 

in length, 7( 
in length, t 
horse power 
length of lot- 
do. 

not finish 
capable of tal 

ft. in. 
18 8 

16 2 

18 8 

18 8 

18 8 

18 8 

) feet wide 
•apable of 1 

i, 160 feet 
*15 

it*l . 

cing 3 vesst 

f. in. 
13 6 

11 0 

13 6 

13 6 

13 6 

13 6 

at top of w 
laking up . 

betwixt th 
do. 

■I* on each 

These tides are an average of 8 years. 

1 The south wall of this dock is finished, 
V the rest partly so. 

) ( Considerably advanced, and when it is 

1 1 finished it will contain 2190 ft. berthage, 
alls, 35 feet at bottom 

a ship of 800 tons, worked by an engine of 

e gates. 

at one time, each vessel being 3-50 tons- 


The docks are accommodated with three sheds, having 15,400 sq. of floor, and seven cranes. 

Imports The staple articles are flax and hemp, from foreign countries, and coals and lime, coast- 


wise. 

Exports. — Linens and linen yarn. 

There was a progressive increase of trade at this port from 1815, being the commencement of the 
harbour improvements, down to the depression in 1839, from which it is now (1843) recovering. 


An Account of the Dundee Harbour Revenue, from the Commencement of the Act for improving the 
Harbour, July 4th, 1815, to May 31st, 1843. 


Periods. 

m 

Shore Dues. 



Miscellaneous. 



Total 

Revenue. 

Scale ! 

by | 
which 1 
levied. 

Collected 
by the 
Trustees. 

Received 

under 

Lease. 

Total 

Share 

Dues. 

1 

Rental. 

Graving 

Dock 

Dues. 

Patent 

Slip 

Dues. 

Shed 

Dues. 

Crane^ 

Dues. 

Sun- 

dries. 

Total 

Miscel- 

laneous. 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

July 1815 to July 1816 

75 

4,4 1 1 


4,11 1 

- 

m 

- 



- 


4.411 

1816 

1817 

ino 

5,908 


5,908 

140 


_ 


• 

. 

140 

6,048 

1817 to May 1818 

1O0 

- 

5,021 

5,021 

85 





• 

85 

5,106 

1818 

1819 

loo 

- % 

5,605 

5,605 

140 

_ 




• 

140 

5,715 

1819 

1820 

100 

- 

5,505 

5,605 

116 

66 

• 


_ 

• 

182 

6,787 

1820 

1821 

100 

• 

5,910 

5,910 

lOl 

196 

_ 



- 

297 

6,207 

1821 

1822 

loo 

- 

5,910 

5,910 

163 

171 

. 




334 

6,244 

1822 

1823 

874 

7.145 

- 

7,145 

162 

327 




13 

502 

7,647 

1823 

1824 

875 

8,379 


8,379 

215 

381 

_ 



13 

609 

8,988 

1824 

1825 

75* 

8,478 


8,178 

305 

285 

* 



27 

617 

9,095 

18*5 

1826 

75 

- 

8,055 

8,055 

302 

324 




468 

1,094 

9,149 

1826 

1827 

75 

7,841 


7,841 

389 

411 




40 

840 

8,681 

1827 

1828 

75 

9,62* 


9,622 

274 

387 




17 

678 

10,300 

1828 

1829 

75 

10,134 


10,134 

488 

417 

. 


_ 

134 

1,039 

11,173 

1829 

1830 

75 

1 1 ,231 

- 

11 ,231 

22! 

414 

_ 


77 

108 

820 

12,051 

1830 

1831 

lOO 

10,599 


10,699 

346 

483 



76 


905 

11,504 

1831 

1832 

80 

9,386 


9,386 

689 

418 



62 


1,169 

10,553 

1832 

1833 

80 

9,229 

• 

9,229 

467 

619 

• 


65 

11 

1,062 

10,291 

1833 

1834 

80 

9,933 

» - 

9,933 

517 

370 

_ 


95 

18 

1,000 

10,933 

1834 

1835 

80 

10,935 


10,935 

471 

406 

_ 


79 

33 

989 

11,924 

1835 

1836 

80 

12,774 

• 

12,774 

764 

444 

. 


119 

317 

1 ,644 

14,418 

1836 

1837 

100 

16,597 

• _ 

15,597 

831 

410 

_ 

*61 

87 

140 

1,559 

17,166 

1837 

1838 

100 

13,262 

• - 

13,262 

1,045 

390 

116 

118 

63 

266 

1,998 

15,260 

1838 

1839 

lOO 

16,004 

• _ 

16,004 

1 ,376 

6244 

l 200 

173 

92 

603 

3,068 

19,07* 

1839 

1840 

lOO 

14,047 

m 

14,047 

1,100 

656* 

242 

165 

82 

618 

*,763 

16,810 

1840 

1841 

lOO 

16,360 

• - 

15,360 

J ,54 1 

688 

334 

182 

29* 

585 

3.522 

18,888 

1841 

1842 

100 

15,088 

• 

15,088 

1,631 

564 

264 

183 

152 

330 

3,1*4 

18,21* 

1842 

1843 

i 100 

14,062 

- 

14,062 

1,722 

579 

*95 

140 

108 

360 

3,204 

17,266 




239 ,425 

56,106 

275,531 

15,601 

9,760 

1,451 

1,0*2 

1,449 

4,101 

33,384 

308,915 


Statement of Imports and Exports in the Years 1816 and 1839. 


Articles. 

1816. 

1839. 

Increase, 1889. 

^ Imioxti. 

i Fla* and hemp ------ tons 

l Coats ..... - 

Um® ....... bolls 

1 _ , Exports. 

Elnens ------- pieces 

1 Yams ....... tons 

3,620 

33,212 

22,128 

144,398 

none. 

32,468 

158,249 

69,377 

717,070 

1 4,811 

28,842 

1*6,037 

37,249 

672,67* 

4,811 
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The export of yarn continues to increase, the quantity shipped during the year ending May, 1843, being 
7,817 tons. 

The number of vessels which entered the port of Dundee in 1839 was 4,305; registered tonnage, 
281,992. 


Statement qf Tonnage Duet on Vetttlt entering the Harbour qf 
Dundee. e. d. 

1. For all vessels navigating to the southward of the 

Tropic of Capricorn, per register ton - - 1 6 

2. Between the Equator and the Tropic of Capricorn 1 3 

3. Between the Tropic of Cancer and the Equator - 1 0 

4. To or from any port in North America, Greenland, 

Davis's Straits fisheries, and all within the Straits of 
Gibraltar - - - - - -08 

5. To or from any port to the north of Dronihelm, In . 

Norway, or from Azores, Madeira, or Teneriiie 
Islands - - - - * -07 

6. To or from any port between Gibraltar and Dunkirk, 
including Dunkirk, and from any j»ort in the Baltic 0 5 

7. To or from any port in Great Britain or Ireland, in- 
cluding the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, 

Sark, Man, the Shetland Islands, and Orkneys -03 


i. d. 

8. All vessels loaded with coals or lime only, from any 
port in Great Britain, dec. , excepting Scotland -02 

9. AM vessels loaded with coals or lime only, from any 

port in Scotland - - - - -0 14 

10. All vessels employed in the River Tay, carrying goods 

and entering the precincts of the port or harbour of 
Dundee, per register ton - - - >0 1} 

11. All steam-vessels from any port In Great Britain, or 

places enumerated in No. 7 ■, carrying passengers and 
their luggage exclusively - - -02 

12. All steam vessels employed In the River Tay. car- 

rying passengers and their luggage exclusively, and 
vessels trading from the harbour, or carrying passen- 
gers to any part within the precincts - - 0 1 

13. AM steam vessels carrying goods and passengers, to 
pay the same rates as sailing vessels. 


VI. Goole Docks, Shipping, etc. 

The port Goole, on the Ouse, a little above its junction with the Humber, about 
22 miles more inland than Hull, has a considerable trade. Previously to 1820, 
Goole was but an insignificant hamlet. It communicates by means of canals with 
Liverpool, Manchester, Deeds, Wakefield, &c. Though so remote from the sea, vessels 
drawing 15 or 16 feet water, may, by taking advantage of the flood, reach Goole in 
safety. It has 2 wet docks and a basin. The first, or ship dock , is 800 feet long by 
200 in breadth. The second, or barge dock y is 900 feet long by 150 in width, and is 
intended for the accommodation of the small craft which ply upon the canals and rivers. 
The warehouses at Goole are extensive and convenient ; and it has been admitted to 
the privileges of a bonding port. There belonged to it, in 1842, 381 registered ships, 
of the burden of 24,281 tons, the majority of them being under 50 tons. The net 
customs revenue received at Goole in 1841 amounted to 59,810/. 


VII. Leith Docks, Shipping, etc. 

Leith, which may be called the port of Edinburgh, has 2 wet docks, containing more 
than lO acres of water room, and capable of accommodating 150 such ships as frequent 
the port. There are also 3 dry docks contiguous to the wet docks. 

These docks appear to have cost in all about 285,000/., of which 265,000/. was borrowed from govern- 
ment. Very large, sums have also been expended in the extension of the pier, now 3,000 feet in length, 
and in other works for the improvement of the port. The grand object of these works has been the 
deepening of the water in the harbour or channel leading to the docks ; but after all that has been ef- 
fected, the harbour is all but dry at low water, and there are only 19 feet water at the extremity of the 
pier at high-water spring tides, and 12 feet at neap tides. In fact, no vessel of above 700 tons burden can 
approach the harbour the highest tides ; and as the docks do not admit vessels of more than 400 tons, 
if vessels of larger burden enter the port they must ground at ebb tide. A late act provides that 125,000/. 
may be conditionally expended in further improving the harbour ; but it is all but certain that the 
physical disadvantages under which it labours can never be successfully overcome ; that Leith can never 
he anything better than a verv indifferent tide harbour ; and that the expenditure of further sums upon 
it would be a very questionable proceeding. 

The harbour of Edinburgh should, in fact, have been constructed more to the W., at Trinity or 
S ran ton. Indeed, alter much opposition on the part of I..cith and Edinburgh, a bill was carried through 
arliament in 1837, for the construction of a low water pier at Trinity, £ m. W. of the harbour of Leith ; 
out various circumstances, which it is unnecessary to notice, make it pretty certain that no effort will be 
made to carry that measure into effect. Luckily, however, the Duke of Buccleuch has been for some 
years engaged in the construction of a low water pier on his estate of Granton, 1 m. W. of Leith ; an 
undertaking ofgreat national importance, and worthy of an individual %f great wealth and public spirit. 
This splendid work, by far the greatest ofits kind that has been attempted In Scotland, will, when com- 
pleted, secure for Edinburgh all the advantages of a deep water harbour, accessible at all times. The 

R ier, which is constructed in the most approved manner, is to project into the sea about 1700 feet, shaped 
ke a T, with its head to the N., having harbours and landing-places on both sides. It has been 
partially open for about 5 years, but its business has hitherto been principally confined to the accom- 
modation of steamers. The duke has erected, contiguous to the pier, a large edifice for a hotel, with 
warehouses and other buildings ; and there can be little doubt that, in no very lengthened period, the 
principal part of the shipping business carried on at Leith will be transferred to Granton. The latter 
communicates, by an excellent road, with the New Town of Edinburgh. 

But notwithstanding these unfavourable circumstances, the commerce of Leith, from its being the port 
of Edinburgh, is very considerable, and has been slowly but steadily improving. It carries on a limited 
trade with Australia, the E. and W. Indies, China, the Mediterranean, Canada, and the United States ; 
but its chief foreign trade is with Holland and the N . of Europe. With regard to its domestic trade, there 
are three companies, who have altogether 18 vessels trading with London; and there are other com- 
panies which have vessels trading with Hull, Newcastle, Liverpool, Greenock, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Mont- 
rose, Wick, Helmsdale, Orkney, Shetland, Dundee, Stirling, &c. The communication by steam with 
London is twice a week during the entire year, but more vessels sail In summer than in wintel*. There 
Is also a communication by steam with Newcastle and Hull twice a week; with Stirling twice a day ; 
the opposite coast of Fife 3 times a day ; and a regular communication with every important place on 
the E.of Scotland, from Lerwick in Shetland, and Kirkwall in Orkney, to Berwick-upon-Tweed. The 
steamers sail from Leith, Newhaven, the chain pier at Trinity, or Granton, but now mostly from the 
latter. Leith formerly sent 8 or 10 vessels to the Greenland whale fishery, but such has been the decline 
of the business that she no longer sends a single ship. 

Account of the Vessels, with their Tonnage, that entered the Port of Leith from Foreign and Colonial 
Ports in the undermentioned Years. 


Yean. 

British 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Foreign 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Years. 

British 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Foreign 

Vessels. 

Tans. 

1811 

125 

17,645 

311 

45,723 

1839 

224 

39,433 

253 

21,426 

1817 

209 

28,698 

47 1 

7,212 

18«0 

294 

48,524 

416 

38,330 

49,822 

1832 

283 

43,216 

170 

17,156 

1841 

337 

51,548 

588 

1833 
1838 

204 

2G3 

33,365 

42,609 

168 

202 

17,937 

1 17,324 

1842 

2G9 

44,541 

281 

23,654 
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Gross Amount of Customs’ Dues collected at Leith during the following Years. 


Years. 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 


£ a. d. 

- 514,974 3 5 

- 5*5,402 19 3 

- 511,970 6 8 
• 373,685 13 7 


Years. 

1840 

1841 
1848 


M a. 

- 008,999 0 

- 604,098 16 

- 569,684 1 


There belonged to Leith, in 1842, 140 vessels of 50 tons and upwards, and 105 of less than 50 tons, the 
aggregate burden of the former being 21.839, and of the latter 3,123 tons, exclusive of G large and 7 small 
steamers. The entries coastwise (exclusive of steamers) in the same year were 2,747 ships of the burden 
of 147,518 tons. 

The Dock Rates at Leith are as follow : — 


For every ship or vessel, from any port between llu- «. 
chariness and Eyemouth, including the great canal 
ami the river Clyde, as far down as Greenock, 
coming by the canal - - - - - - - 0 

from any other port In Great Britain and Ireland 0 

from Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holstein, 

Hamburg, Bremen, Holland, and Flanders, that 
is, without the Baltic, and no further south than 

Dunkirk - - - - O 

from the Baltic, all above the Sound, Onega, 

Archangel, Jersey or Guernsey, Portugal, France, 
and Spain, without the Straits of Gibraltar, New- 
foundland, Madeira, or Western Islands - - - 1 

from within the Straits of Gibraltar, or from 

America .-...--..1 

from the West Indies, Asia, Africa, or the Capo 

de Verd Islands ... - 1 

from Greenland, or Davis's Straits - - - 2 

But if such ship or vessel shall make a second 
voyage, she shall be credited in the charge for 
such second voyage .... - O 

For all shim and vessels (excepting those from Green- 
land or Davis’s Straits) remaining in the dock alwve 
3 calendar months, for each after-month, or any part 
thereof - O 


on. ton. 

d. For all foreign vesaela from any of the before-men- *. d. 
tioned j»ort* or places, the aforesaid respective rates 
and one half more. 

4 For all loaded vessels not breaking hulk, nnd for all 
8 vessels in ballast which do not take in goods, coming 

into the present harbour, provided they do not make 
use of any of the docks, nor rem^n in the harbour 
above 4 weeks, one half of the aforesaid rates or 
10j| duties. 

For every ship or vessel going from the p4rt of I.eith 
to any other port in the Frith of Forth, to take in a 
part of a cargo, and return to I.eith, upon her return 0 2 

1$ No ship or vessel oh alt la“ subjected in payment of the 
aforesaid rates and duties for more than 8 voyages in 
4 any 1 year. 

or I.ifiht Due a. — Every vessel, of whatever 
8 burden, from foreign ports - - - - -2 G 

O Every vessel of to tons burden and upwards, to pay for 

each coasting voyage - - - - - -2 6 

Beacon and anchorage, per ton - - - - - 0 1) 

4 This duty is only c barged upon lour fifths of the register 


DOG (Fr. Chien ; Ger. I hi nd ; It. Cane ; Lat. Ca n is fa in Maris ). Of this quadru- 
ped, emphatically styled “ the friend and companion of man,” there is a vast variety of 
species. But to attempt to give any description of an animal so well known, would he 
quite out of place in a work of this kind ; and we mention it for the purpose principally 
of laying the following account before our readers, with a remark or two with respect 
to Asiatic dogs. 

An Account of the Number of Dogs entered, and for which duty was paid in Great Ilritain, in the Year 
1841 ; distinguishing the Number of Packs of Hounds, and the Number of each Description of l)og, 
the Rate of Duty on each, and the aggregate Amount paid. 

Description of Dogs. Hates of Duty, j Total Number. J Amount of Duty. 


Greyhounds 

Pointers, hounds, setting dogs, spaniels, terriers, lurchers, c 

other dogs, where persons keep two or more dogs - 0 14 0 108,470 

Other dogs; persons keeping one only - - - 0 8 0 185,180 

Total, exclusive of packs of hounds - 


Packs of hounds 


Cuvier, the great French naturalist, says, “ The dog is the most complete, the most 
remarkable, and the most useful conquest ever made by man : every species has become 
our property; each individual is altogether devoted to his master, assumes his manners, 
knows and defends his goods, and remains attached to him until death ; and all this 
proceeds neither from want nor constraint, but solely from true gratitude and real 
friendship. The swiftness, the strength, and the scent of the dog have created for man 
a powerful ally against other animals, and were, perhaps, necessary to the establishment 
of society. He is the only animal which has followed man through every region of the 
earth. ” 

It is singular, however, that neither Cuvier, nor any one of those by whom his state- 
ments have been copied, should have mentioned that this account is applicable only to 
Kurope. All Mohammedan nations regard the dog as impure, and will not touch it 
without an ablution. d’fie same is also the case with the Hindoos. From the Helles- 
pont to the confines of Cochin-China, dogs are unappropriated, and have no master. 
They prowl about the towns and villages ; and though they are naturally more fami- 
liar, they are in no respect more domesticated, than the carrion crows, kites, vultures, 
&c. which assist them in performing the functions of scavengers. In China and Cochin- 
China, the dog is eaten as food ; its flesh being, with the exception of that of the hog, 
the most common in their markets. 

The unnecessary multiplication of dogs, particularly in large cities, is a very great 
nuisance: coming, as they often do, into the possession of those who are without the 
means of providing for -them, they are frequently left to wander about in the streets; 
and from ill usage, want of food and of proper attention, are apt, during hot weather, 
to become rabid. In several districts of the metropolis the nuisance has attained to a 
formidable height ; and it is singular, considering the numerous fatal occurrences that 
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have taken place, that no efforts should have been made to have it abated. It has grown 
to its present excess, partly from too many exemptions being granted from the duty, 
and partly from a want of care in its collection : but besides lessening the number of 
the former, and more rigidly enforcing the latter, it would be proper to enact that all 
dogs found wandering in the streets without masters should be destroyed. 

DOWN (Ger. Dunen , Flauinfedern ; Du. Dons ; Fr. Duvet; It. Penna matta , 
Piumini ; Sp. Flojel y Plumazo ; ltus. Puch ; Lat. Plumce), the fine feathers from the 
breasts of several birds, particularly those of the duck kind. That of the eider duck is 
the most valuable. These birds pluck it from their breasts and line their nests with it. 
Mr. Pennant says that it is so very elastic, that a quantity of it weighing only | of an 
* ounce, more than fills the crown of the largest hat. That found in the nest is most 
valued, and termed live down; it is much more elastic than that plucked from the 
dead bird, which is comparatively little esteemed. The eider duck is found on the 
western islands of Scotland, but the down is principally imported from Norway and 
Iceland. 

DRAGONS BLOOD. Sec Balsam. 

DRAWBACK, a term used in commerce to signify the remitting or paying back of 
the duties previously paid on a commodity on its being exported. 

A drawback is a device resorted to for enabling a commodity affected by taxes to be 
exported and sold in the foreign market on the same terms as if it had not been taxed at 
all. It differs in this from a bounty, — that the latter enables a commodity to be sold 
abroad for less than its natural cost, whereas a drawback enables it to be sold exactly at 
its natural cost. Drawbacks, as Dr. Smith has observed, “ do not occasion the export- 
ation of a greater quantity of goods than would have been exported had no duty been 
imposed. They do not tend to turn towards any particular employment a greater 
share of the capital of the country than would go to that employment of its own 
accord, but only to hinder the duty from driving away any part of that share to other 
employments. They tend not to overturn that balance which .naturally establishes itself 
among all the various employments of the society ; but to hinder it from being over- 
turned by the duty. They tend not to destroy, but to preserve, what it is in most cases 
advantageous to preserve — the natural division and distribution of labour in the 
society.” — (p. 221.) 

Were it not for the system of drawbacks, it would be impossible, unless when a 
country enjoyed some very peculiar facilities of production, to export any commodity that 
was more heavily taxed at home than abroad. But the drawback obviates this difficulty, 
anti enables merchants to export commodities loaded at home with heavj duties, and to 
sell them in the foreign market on the same terms as those fetched from countries where 
they are not taxed. 

Most foreign articles imported into this country may be warehoused for subsequent 
exportation. In this case they pay no duties on being imported : and, of course, get no 
drawback on their subsequent exportation. 

Sometimes a drawback exceeds the duty or duties laid on the article ; and in such cases 
the excess forms a real bounty of that amount, and should be so considered. 

It is enacted by the act 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 5*2., that no drawback or bounty shall be allowed upon the ex- 
portation from the U. Kingdom of any goods, unless such goods shall have been entered in the name 
of the person who was the real owner thereof at the time of entry and shipping, or of the person who 
had actually purchased and shipped the same, in his own name and at his own liability and risk, on com- 
mission, according to the practice of merchants, and who was and shall have continued to be entitled in 
his own right to such drawback or bounty, except in the cases herein-after provided for. — § 86. 

No drawback shall be allowed upon the exportation of any goods, unless such goods be shipped within 
8 years after the payment of the duties inwards thereon. And no debenture for any drawback or bounty 
upon the exportation of any goods, shall be paid after the expiration of 2 years from the shipment of 
such goods ; and no drawback shall be allowed upon any goods which, by reason of damage or decay, 
shall have become of less value for home use than the amount of such drawback ; and all goods so damaged 
which shall be cleared for drawback shall be forfeited ; and the person who caused such goods to be so 
cleared shall forfeit 200/., or treble the amount of the drawback, at the option of the commissioners of 
customs. — § 90. 

No drawback or bounty shall be allowed upon goods exported and cleared as being press-packed, unless 
the quantities and qualities of the same be verified by oath of the master packer thereof, or, in case of 
his unavoidable absence, by oath of his foreman $ 93. 

No goods cleared for drawback or bounty, or from any warehouse, shall be carried to be put on board 
ship for exportation, except by a person authorised for that purpose by licence of the commissioners of 
customs $ 94 (See Importation and Exportation) 

DUBBER, a leathern vessel, bottle, or jar, used in India to hold oil, ghee, &c. 
Barrels, as already observed — (see Barrels), — are entirely a European invention. 
Liquids, in Eastern countries, are for the most part packed for exportation in leathern 
vessels. Dubbers are made of thin untanned goat skins ; and are of all sizes, from a 
quart up to nearly a barrel. 

DUNNAGE, in commercial navigation, loose wood, consisting of pieces of timber, 
boughs of trees, faggots, & c., laid in the bottom and against the sides of the ship’s hold, 
either, 1st, by raising the cargo when she is loaded with heavy goods, to prevent her 
from becoming too stiff — (see Ballast) ; or, 2d, to prevent the cargo, should it be 
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susceptible of damage by water, from being injured in the event of her becoming leaky. 
A ship is not reckoned seaworthy unless she be provided with proper and sufficient 

dunnage (Falconer's Marine Dictionary ; Abbott (Lord Tenterden') on the Law of Ship- 

piny, part iii. c. 3.) 


E. 

EARNEST, in commercial law, is the sum advanced by the buyer of goods in order 
to bind the seller to the terms of the agreement. It is enacted by the 17th section of 
the famous Statute of Frauds, 29 Cha. II. c. 3., that “no contract for the sale of any 
goods, wares, and merchandises, for the prices of 10/. sterling or upwards, shall be 
allowed to be good, except the buyer shall accept part of the goods so sold, and actually 
receive the same, or give something in earnest to bind the bargain, or in part payment, 
or -that some note or memorandum in writing of the said bargain be made and signed 
by the parties to be charged by such contract, or their agents thereunto lawfully au- 
thorised.” 

As to what amounts to sufficient earnest, Blackstone lays it down, that “ if any part 
of the price is paid down, if it is but a penny, or any portion of the goods is delivered 
by way of earnest, it is binding.” To constitute earnest, the thing must be given as a 
token of ratification of the contract, and it should be expressly stated so by the giver. — — 

( Chitty's Commercial Lau\ vol. iii. p.289.) 

EARTHENWARE (Ger. Irdene IV'aaren ; Du. Aardegoed ; Fr. Vaisselle de ter re 
Poterie ; It. Stovig/ie, Terraylie ; Sp. Loza de barro ; Rus. Gorschetschnue possodu ; 
Pol. Gliniance naczynia ), or crockery, as it is sometimes termed, comprises every sort of 
household utensil made of clay hardened in the fire. Its manufacture is, in England, 
of very considerable importance ; and the improvements that have been made in it since 
the middle of last century have contributed powerfully to its extension, and have added 
greatly to the comfort and convenience of all classes. 

“ There is scarcely,” it has been well observed, “ any manufacture which is so inter- 
esting to contemplate in its gradual improvement and extension as that of earthenware, 
presenting, as it does, so beautiful a union of science and art, in furnishing us with the 
comforts and ornaments of civilised life. Chemistry administers her part, by investi- 
gating tire several species of earths, and ascertaining as well their most appropriate com- 
binations as the respective degrees of heat which the several compositions require. Art 
has studied the designs of antiquity, and produced from them vessels even more exquisite 
in form than tl^p models by which they have been suggested. The ware has been pro- 
vided in such gradations of quality as to suit every station from the highest to the lowest. 

It is to be seen in every country, and almost in every house, through the whole extent 
of America, in many parts of Asia, and in most of the countries of Europe. At home 
it has superseded the less cleanly vessels of pewter and of wood, and, by its cheapness, 
has been brought within the means of our poorest housekeepers. Formed from sub- 
stances originally of no value, the fabrication has induced labour of such various classes, 
and created skill of such various degrees, that nearly the whole value of the annual 
produce may be considered as an addition made to the mass of national wealth. The 
abundance of the ware exhibited in every dwelling-house is sufficient evidence of the vast 
augmentation of the manufacture, which is also demonstrated by the rapid increase of 
the population in the districts where the potteries have been established.” — ( Quarterly 
Review . ) 

For the great and rapid extension of the manufacture we are chiefly indebted to the 
late Mr. Josiah Wedgwood, whose original and inventive genius enabled him to make 
many most important discoveries in the art ; and who was equally successful in bringing 
his inventions into use. The principal seat of the manufacture is in Staffordshire, where 
there is a district denominated the Potteries, comprising a number of villages, and a 
population which is supposed to amount, at this moment, to above 80,000, by far the 
greater proportion of which is engaged in the manufacture. There are no authentic 
accounts of the population of this district in 17(50, when Mr. Wedgwood began his 
discoveries ; but the general opinion is, that it did not at that time exceed 20,000. The 
village of Etruria, in the Potteries, wa» built by Mr. Wedgwood The manufacture 
has been carried on at Burslem, in the same district, for several centuries. 

The canals by which Staffordshire is intersected have done much to accelerate the 
progress of the manufacture. Pipe-clay from Dorsetshire and Devonshire, and flints 
from Kent, are conveyed by water carriage to the places where the clay and coal abound ; 
and the finished goods are conveyed by the same means to the great shipping ports, 
whence they are distributed over most parts of the globe. 

It is estimated that the value of the various sorts of earthenware produced at the 
Potteries may amount to about 1,700,000 1. a year ; and that the earthenware produced 
at Worcester, Derby, and other parts of the country, may amount to about 750,000/. 
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more; making the whole value of -the manufacture 2,450,0004 a year. The consumption 
of gold at the Potteries is about 700 1. a week, and of coal about 9,000 tons a week. 

The earthenware manufacture has increased considerably since 1814, but it is not 
possible to state the exact ratio. The prices of the different sorts of earthenware are 
said to have fallen 25 per cent, during the last 20 years. Wages have not fallen in the 
same proportion ; but we are assured that a workman can, at the present day, produce 
about four times the quantity he did in 1790. 

We subjoin an 

Account of the Quantities and Declared Values of the Earthenware exported from the United Kingdom 
during each of the Five Years ending with 1841, specifying the Countries to which it was shipped, and 
the Quantity and Value of that shipped for each. 


Russia - 

Denmark - 
Germany • 

HoDand - 

Spain -and Balearic Islands 
Italy and Italian Islands - 
Turkey 

Western coast of Africa - 
Cape of Good Hope 
IC. I. Company's territory 
and Ceylon 

Sumatra, Java, and other 
Islands in the Indian Seas 
British Settlements in Aus- 
tralia - 

British North American 
Colonies 

British West Indies 
Cuba and other Foreign 
West Indies 

United States of America - 
Brazil - 

Isle* of Guemsev, Jersey, 
Alderney, and Man, — 

< Foreign goods) 

All other countries 


Piece s. 
252, 722 
932,74 1 
2.008,994 
2,021,282 
439,034 
1 , 270,303 
503,206 
432,709 
423,350 

1,385,703 

454,29oj 

014,950: 

3,403,988 

3,240,858 


Quantities, Quantities. lQuanlities.1 v D f c1, 


£ 

4,155 
13,941 
21,314 
27,013 
3,643 
16,057 
5,4 09 1 
3.4G2] 
5,499 1 

19,509 

3,412 


I 


Pines. 
189,391 
837, 1 74 
1,514,981 
2,336,850 
500,180 
981,010 
388,119 
307,082 
948,945 

1,559,980 

733,533 

1,25G,162 

2,440,031 

2,217,948 


2.505,7901 20,183! 2,431,550 

10,725,595 212,032 21,718,9.50 313,749 35,099,420 400, 1 04 1«4 G502 1 79 JJ33 18,892 JJSO 225!479l 
4,905,0401 43,21 7 j 4,573,137) 35,275 4,028, 388j 35,010, 57199,780 40,025 ; 5,368,592 38,183 


£ 

3.74, 
11,165 
19,187 
27,871 
4 ,289 ■ 
15,897 
0,201 
3,822 
10,207 

25,281 


I 

I 

9,402j 

13,621 

25,773 


Pieces. 

210,021 

1,360,218) 

2,058,138] 

2,239,039 

345,225 

818,805 

418,4281 

481,0201 

610,190 

1,758,4561 

483,337 


4,260 

14,421 

22,335 

25,230; 

3,381 
13,078 
0,1 13 
5.5021 
7,299j 


Pieces. 

185,215 
1,446,371 
1,705,351 
2,301,353 
I, <127, 537 1 
981,780, 
052,315 
408,981 
210 "■ ' 


27,312j 1 ,029^J55j 24,851 
1.757 


4,052 
14,183 
23,837 
28,905 
8,862 
1 4 ,050 
8,180 
4,350 
3,540 


Quantlties-j 

Pieces. £ 
213,75ll 3,916 

1,367,374 13,867 
2,128,471! 25,069 

2,101,114 1 

772,280 
769,222 
297,472; 

388,873 
310,191! 


24,0 111 
6,162 
13,529 
4,01 
5,0921 
4,766 


1,641,759 29,932 
898,620 8,359 


1,148,531. 16,175 


4,076,014 


4 , 958 : 1 , 1 13,7 57 1 8 , 235 ) 

1 , 885,6231 21 . 490 1 2 , 112,380 27,383 

2,637,506 ) 34,825 | 3,978,462; 44,875 

27,727 ( 3,631,732 41,799, 2,829,0 Hi 33,134' 2,050,369 

21,243 1,902,520! 20,172' 2,592,722' 27,OG8 2.288.G93' 20, $55 

113,749 35,099,420 400, 104 1 1 *— *—* 10 “'■* 

35,275 4,028,388! 35,010, 


41,682 

26,523 


,1 


344,082! 4,002 439,987, 4,926 382.973 1 4.095 1 302,809' 3.6C2 1 348,090 4,t42| 

0,366,663; 69,81 3j 5,926,846) 68,84 0 6,688,803 76,345; 6,511,024 73,447 ; 8,053,374 87,347 


Tota l - - 48,366,457 563,238 51,405,068 651 ,344 07,126,814 771,173 50,533,949 373,184 53,150,903 600,759| 

The above account sets the preponderance of the U. States as a market for earthen- 
ware in a very striking point of view. We have been assured that it is necessary to add 
J to the declared value of the exports, to get their true value. 

EAST INDIA COMPANY, a famous association, originally established for pro- 
secuting the trade between England and India, which they acquired a right to carry on 
exclusively. Since the middle of last century, however, the Company’s political have 
become of more importance than their commercial concerns. 

East Indies, a popular geographical term not very well defined, but generally un- 
derstood to signify the continents and islands to the east and south of the river Indus, 
as far as the borders of China, including Timor and the Moluccas, but excluding the 
Philippine Islands, New Guinea, and New Holland. China and the Philippine Islands 
were, however, included within the limits of the East India Company’s peculiar 
privileges. 


I. East India Company (Historical Sketch of). 

II. East India Company (Constitution of). 

III. East Indies (State of Society in, growing Demand for English Goods, 

Trade, Colonisation, etc.). 

IV. East Indies (Extent, Population, Military Force, Revenue, etc. of 

British). 


1. East India Company (Historical Sketch of). 

The persevering efforts of the Portuguese to discover a route to India, by sailing 
round Africa, were crowned with success in 1497. And it may appear singular, that, 
notwithstanding the exaggerated accounts that had been prevalent in Europe, from the 
remotest antiquity, with respect to the wealth of India, and the importance to which 
the commerce with it had raised the Phoenicians and Egyptians in antiquity, the Vene- 
tians in the middle ages, and which it was then seen to confer on the Portuguese, the 
latter should have been allowed to monopolise it for nearly a century after it had been 
turned into a channel accessible to every nation. But the prejudices by which the 
people of most European states were actuated in the sixteenth century, and the peculiar 
circumstances under which they were placed, hindered them from embarking with that 
alacrity and ardour that might have been expected in this new commercial career. 
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Soon after the Portuguese began to prosecute their discoveries along the coast of 
Africa, they applied to the pope for a bull, securing to them the exclusive right to and 
possession of all countries occupied by infidels, they either had discovered, or might 
discover, to the south of Cape Non, on the west coast of Africa, in 27° 54' north lati- 
tude : and the pontiff, desirous to display, and at the same time to extend, his power, 
immediately issued a bull to this effect. Nor, preposterous as a proceeding of this 
sort would now appear, did any one then doubt that the pope had a right to issue such 
a bull, and that all states and empires were bound to obey it. In consequence, the 
Portuguese were, for a lengthened period, allowed to prosecute their conquests in India 
withqut the interference of any other European power. And it was not till a consider- 
able period after the beginning of the war, which the blind and brutal bigotry of Philip 
II. kindled in the Low Countries, that the Dutch navigators began to display their 
Hag on the Eastern Ocean, and laid the foundations of their Indian empire. 

The desire to comply with the injunctions in the pope’s bull, and to avoid coming 
into collision, first with the Portuguese, and subsequently with the Spaniards, who had 
conquered Portugal in 1580, seems to have been the principal cause that led the 
English to make repeated attempts, in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI., 
and the early part of the reign of Elizabeth, to discover a route to India by a north- 
west or north-east passage ; channels from which the Portuguese would have had no 
pretence for excluding them. But these attempts having proved unsuccessful, and the 
pope’s bull having ceased to be of any effect in this country, the English merchants 
and navigators resolved to be no longer deterred by the imaginary rights of the Portu- 
guese from directly entering upon what was then reckoned by far the most lucrative 
and advantageous branch of commerce. Captain Stephens, who performed the voyage 
in 1582, was the first Englishman who sailed to India by the Cape of Good Hope. 
TJje voyage of the famous Sir Francis Drake contributed greatly to diffuse a spirit of 
naval enterprise, and to gender the English better acquainted with the newly opened 
route to India. But the voyage of the celebrated Mr. Thomas Cavendish was, in the 
latter respect, the most important. Cavendish sailed from England in a little squadron, 
fit'ted out at his own expense, in July, 1586; and having explored the greater part of 
the Indian Ocean, as far as the Philippine Islands, and carefully observed the most 
important and characteristic features of the people and countries which he visited, re- 
turned to England, after a prosperous navigation, in September, 1588. Perhaps, how- 
ever, nothing contributed so much to inspire the English with a desire to embark in the 
Indian trade, as the captures that were made, about this period, from the Spaniards. 

A Portuguese^East India ship, or carrack, captured by Sir Francis Drake, during his 
expedition to the coast of Spain, inflamed the cupidity of the merchants by the richness 
of her cargo, at the same time that the papers found on board gave specific information 
respecting the traffic in which she had been engaged. A still more important capture, 
of the same sort, was made in 1593. An armament, fitted out for the East Indies by 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and commanded by Sir John Borrouglis, fell in, near the Azores, 
with the largest of all the Portuguese carracks, a ship of 1,600 tons burden, carrying 
700 men and 36 brass cannon ; and, after an obstinate conflict, carried her into Dart- 
mouth. She was the largest vessel that had been seen in England ; and her cargo, 
consisting of gold, spices, calicoes, silks, pearls, drugs, porcelain, ivory, &c., excited the 
ardour of the English to engage in so opulent a commerce. 

In consequence of these and other concurring causes, an association was formed ip 
London, in 1599, for prosecuting the trade to India. The adventurers applied to the 
queen for a charter of incorporation, and also for power to exclude all other English 
subjects, who had not obtained a licence from them, from carrying on any species of 
traffic beyond the Cape of Good Hope or the Straits of Magellan. As exclusive com- 
panies were then very generally looked upon as the best instruments for prosecuting 
most branches of commerce and industry, the adventurers seem to have had little diffi- 
culty in obtaining their charter, which was dated the 31st of December, 1660. The 
corporation was entitled “ The Governor and Company of Merchants of London 
^trading into the East Indies:” the first governor (Thomas Smythe, Esq.) and 24 
directors were nominated in the charter ; but power was given to the Company to ehjet 
a deputy governor, and, in future, to elect their governor and directors, and such other 
office-bearers as they might think fit to appoint. They were empowered to make by- 
laws ; to inflict punishments, either corporal or pecuniary, provided such punishments 
were in accordance with the laws of England ; to export all sorts of goods free of duty 
for 4 years ; and to export foreign coin, or bullion, to the amount of 30,000/. a year, 
6,000/. of the same being previously coined at the mint ; but they were obliged to im- 
port, within 6 months after the completion of every voyage, except the first, the same 
quantity of silver, gold, and foreign coin that they had exported. The duration of the 
charter was limited to a period of 15 years ; but with and under the condition that, if 
it were not found for the public advantage, it might be cancelled at any time upon 2 
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years* notice being given. Such was the origin of the British Bast India Company, — 
the most celebrated commercial association of ancjent or modern times, and which 
has now extended its sway over the whole of the Mogul empire. 

It might‘have been expected that, after the charter was obtained, considerable eager- 
ness would have been manifested to engage in the trade. But such was not the case. 
Notwithstanding the earnest calls and threats of the directors, many of the adventurers 
could not be induced to come forward to pay their proportion of the charges incident 
to the fitting out of the first expedition. And as the directors seem either to have 
wanted power to enforce their resolutions, or thought it better not to exercise it, they 
formed a subordinate association, consisting of such members of the Company ^pwere 
really willing to defray the cost of the voyage, and to bear all the risks and losses 
attending it, on condition of their having the exclusive right to whatever profits might 
arise from it. And it was by such subordinate associations that the trade was con- 
ducted during the first 13 years of the Company’s existence. 

The first expedition to India, the cost of which amounted, ships and cargoes included, 
to 69,091/., consisted of 5 ships, the largest being 600 and the smaller 130 tons burden. 
The goods put onboard were principally bullion, iron, tin, broad cloths, cutlery, glass, 
See. The chief command was intrusted to Captain James Lancaster, who had already 
been in India. They set sail from Torbay on the 13th of February, 1601. Being 
very imperfectly acquainted with the seas and countries they were to visit, they did not 
arrive at their destination, Achcen in Sumatra, till the 5tli of June, 1602. But though 
tedious, the voyage was, on the whole, uncommonly prosperous. Lancaster entered 
into commercial treaties with the kings of Achecn and Bantam ; and having taken on 
board a valuable cargo of pepper and other produce, he was fortunate enough, in his 
way home, to fall in with and capture, in concert with a Dutch vessel, a Portuguese 
carrack of 900 tons burden, richly laden. Lancaster returned to the Downs on the 
11th of September, 1603 . — (Modern Universal History, vol* x. p. 16.; Macpherson's 
Commerce the European Powers with India, p. 81.) 

But notwithstanding the favourable result of this voyage, the expeditions fitted out 
in the years immediately following, though sometimes consisting of larger ships, were 
not, at an average, materially increased. In 1612, Captain Best obtained from the 
court at Delhi several considerable privileges ; and, amongst others, that of establishing 
a factory at Surat ; which city was, henceforth, looked upon as the principal British 
station in the west of India, till the acquisition of Bombay. 

In establishing factories in India, the Knglish only followed the example of the 
Portuguese and Dutch. It was contended, that they were necessary to serve as depdta 
for the goods collected in the country for exportation to Kuropc, as well as for those 
imported into India, in the event of their not meeting with a ready market on the arrival 
of the ships. Such establishments, it was admitted, are not required in civilised countries ; 
but the peculiar and unsettled state of India was said to render them indispensable there. 
Whatever weight may be attached to this statement, it is obvious that factories formed 
for such purposes could hardly fail of speedily degenerating into a species of forts. The 
security of^the valuable property deposited in them furnished a specious pretext for 
putting them in a condition to withstand an attack ; while the agents, clerks, warehouse- 
men, &c. formed a sort of garrison. Possessing such strong holds, the Kuropeans were 
early emboldened to act in a manner quite inconsistent with their character as merchants; 
and but a very short time elapsed before they began to form schemes for monopolising 
the commerce of particular districts, and acquiring territorial dominion. 

Though the Company met with several heavy losses during the earlier part of their 
traffic with India, from shipwrecks and other unforeseen accidents, and still more from 
the hostility of the Dutch, yet, on the whole, the trade was decidedly profitable. There 
can, however, be little doubt, that their gains, at this early period, have been very much 
exaggerated. During the first 13 years, they are said to have amounted to 132 per cent. 
But then it should be borne in mind, as Mr. Grant has justly stated, that the voyages 
were seldom accomplished in less than 30 months, and sometimes extended to 3 or 4 
years : and it should further be remarked, that, on the arrival of the ships at home, tlitf 
cargoes were disposed of at long credits of 18 months or 2 years; and that it was fre- 
quently even 6 or 7 years before the concerns of a single voyage were finally adjusted. — 
( Sketch of the History of the Company, p. 13.) When these circumstances are taken into 
view, it will immediately be seen that the Company’s profits were not, really, by any 
means so great as has been represented. It may not, however, be uninstructive to remark, 
that tfie principal complaint that was then made against the Company did not proceed 
s<^xiuch on the circumstance of its charter excluding the public from any share in an 
advantageous traffic, as in its authorising the Company to export gold and silver of the 
value of 30,000 1. a year. It is true that the charter stipulated that the Company should 
import an equal quantity of gold and silver within 6 months of the termination of every 
voyage : but the enemies of the Company contended that this condition was not complied 
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with ; and that it was, besides highly injurious to the public interest, and contrary to aU 
principle, to allow gold and silver to be sent out of the kingdom. The merchants and 
others interested in the support of the Company could not controvert the reasoning of 
their opponents, without openly impugning the ancient policy of absolutely preventing 
the exportation of the precious metals. They did not, however, venture to contend, if the 
idea really occurred to them, that the exportation of bullion to the East was advantageous, 
on the broad ground of the commodities purchased by it being of greater value in Eng- 
land. But they contended that the exportation of bullion to India was advantageous, 
because the commodities thence imported were chiefly re-exported to other Countries from 
whi<^pa much greater quantity of bullion was obtained than had been required to pay 
for them in India. Mr. Thoums Mun, a director of the East India Company, and the 
ablest of its early advocates, ingeniously compares the operations of the merchant in con- 
ducting a trade carried on by the exportation of gold and silver to the seed tithe and 
harvest of agriculture. “ If we only behold,” says he, “ the actions of the husbandman 
in the seed time, when he casteth away much good corn into the ground, we shall account 
him rather a madman than a husbandman. But when we consider his labours in the 
harvest, which is the end of his endeavours, we find the worth and j^entiful increase of 
his actions.” — (Treasure by Foreign Trade % p. 50. ed. 1664. ) 

We may here remark, that what has been called the mercantile system of political 
economy, or that system which measures the progress of a country in the career of 
wealth by the supposed balance of payments in its favour, or by the estimated excess of 
the value of its exports over that of its imports appears to have originated in the excuses 
now set up for the exportation of bullion. Previously to this epoch, the policy of pro- 
hibiting the exportation of bullion had been universally admitted ; but it now began to 
be pretty generally allowed, that its exportation might be productive of advantage, 
provided it occasioned the subsequent exportation of a greater amount of raw or manu- 
factured products to countries whence bullion was obtained for them. This, when 
compared with the previously existing prejudice — for it hardly deserves the name of 
system — which wholly interdicted the exportation of gold and silver, must be allowed to 
be a considerable step in the progress to sounder opinions. The maxim, cc nest que le 
premier pas qui coute , was strikingly verified on this occasion. The advocates of the 
East India Company began gradually to assume a higher tone, and, at length, boldly 
contended that bullion was nothing but a commodity, and that its exportation should 
be rendered as free as that of any thing else. Nor were these opinions confined to the 
partners of the East India Company. They were gradually communicated to others ; 
and many eminent merchants were taught to look with suspicion on several of the 
previously received dogmas with respect to commerce, and were, in consequence, led to 
acquire more correct and comprehensive views. The new ideas ultimately made their 
way into the House of Commons; and, in 16G3, the statutes prohibiting the exportation 
of foreign coin and bullion were repealed, and full liberty given to the East India Com- 
pany and to private traders to export them in unlimited quantities. 

But the objection to the East India Company, or rather the East India trade, on the 
ground of its causing the exportation of gold and silver, admitted of a mor# direct and 
conclusive, if not a more ingenious reply. IIow compendious soever the ancient inter- 
course with India by the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, it was unavoidably attended 
with a good deal of expense. The productions of the remote parts of Asia, brought to 
Ceylon, or the ports on the Malabar coast, by the natives, were there put on board the 
ships which arrived from the Arabic gulph. At Berenice they were landed, and carried 
by camels 250 miles to the banks of the Nile. They were there again embarked, and 
conveyed down the river to Alexandria, whence they were despatched to different markets. 
The addition to the price of goods by such a multiplicity of operations must have been 
considerable ; more especially as the price charged on each operation was fixed by mo- 
nopolists, subject to no competition pr control. Pliny says, that the cost of the Arabian 
and Indian products brought to Rome when he flourished (A. 1). 70), was increased a 
hundred fold by the expenses of transit — ( Hist. Nat. lib. vi. c. 23.); but there can be 
little or no doubt that this is to be regarded as a rhetorical exaggeration. — ( See antd, 
p. 18.) There are good grounds for thinking that the less bulky sorts of Eastern pro- 
ducts, such as silk, spices, balsams, precious stones, &c., which were those principally 
made use of at Rome, might, supposing there were no political obstacles in the way, be 
conveyed from most parts of India to the ports on the Mediterranean by way of Egypt, 
at a decidedly cheaper rate than they could be conveyed to them by the Cape of Good 
Hope. * 

But at the period when the latter route to India began to be frequented, Sy^a, 
Efcypt* &c. were occupied by Turks and Mamelukes j barbarians who despised com- 
merce anci navigation, and were, at the same time, extremely jealous of strangers, espe- 
cially of .Christians or infidels. The price of the commodities obtained through the 
intervention of such persons was necessarily very much enhanced ; and the discovery of 
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the route by the Cape of Good Hope was, consequently, of the utmost importance ; for, 
by putting an end to the monopoly enjoyed by the Turks and Mamelukes, it intro* 
duced, for the first time, something like competition into the Indian trade, and enabled, 
the western parts of Europe to obtain supplies of Indian products for about a third part 
of what they had previously cost. Mr. Mun, in a tract published in 1621 , estimates 
the quantity of Indian commodities imported into Europe, and their cost when bought 
in Aleppo and in India, as follows : — - 


Cost of Indian commodities consumed in Europe when bought in Aleppo (or Alexandria). 

• JS 8. d. 


6.000. 000 lbs. pepper cost, with charges, &c. at Aleppo 2*. per lb. 

450.000 lbs. cloves, at 4s. 9d. - 

150.000 lbs. macc, at 4s. 9 d. ..... 

400.000 lbs. nutmegs, at 2s. Ad. ..... 

350.000 lbs. indigo, at 4s. 4d. - 

1.000. 000 lbs. Persian raw silk, at 12 j. - 



465, 000 19 0 


But the same quantities of the same commodities cost, when bought in the East Indies, according to 


Mr. Mun, as follows : — 

6.000. 000 lbs. pepper, at 2 4d. per lb. 

450.000 lbs. cloves, at 9a. 

150.000 lbs. mace, at 8<l. 

400.000 lbs. nutmegs, at 4d. 

350.000 lbs. indigo, at Is. 2d. - 

1.000. 000 lbs. raw silk, at 8 s. 


£ 

62,500 0 
16,875 0 
5,000 0 
6,666 13 
20,416 12 
400,000 0 


-£*51 1,458 5 8 


Which being deducted from the former, leaves a balance of 953,542/. 13a. 4 d. And 
supposing that the statements made by Mr. Mun are correct, and that allowance is made 
for the ditfcrcnce between the freight from Aleppo and India, the result would indicate 
the saving which the discovery of the route by the Cape of Good Hope occasioned in 
the purchase of the above-mentioned articles. — (A Discourse of Trade from England 
to the East Indies , by T. M., original ed. p. 10. This tract, which is very scarce, is 
reprinted in Purchas’s Pilgrims. ) 

In the same publication (p. 37.), Mr. Mun informs us that, from the beginning of the 
Company’s trade to July, 1620, they had sent 79 ships to India; of which 34 had come 
home safely and richly laden, 4 had been worn out by long service in India, 2 had been 
lost in careening, 6 had been lost by the perils of the sea, and 12 had been captured by 
the Hutch. Mr. Mun further states, that the exports to India, since the formation of 
the Company, had amounted to 840,37 61. ; that the produce brought from India had 
cost 356,288/., and had produced here the enormous sum of 1,914,600/. ; that the quarrels 
with the Hutch had occasioned a loss of 84,088/. ; and that the stock of the Company, 
in ships, goods in India, &c. , amounted to 400,000/. 

The hostility of the Hutch, to which Mr. Mun has here alluded, was long a very for- 
midable obstacle to the Company’s success. The Hutch early endeavoured to obtain the 
exclusive possession of the spice trade, and were not at all scrupulous about the means 
by which they attempted to bring about this their favourite object. The English, on 
their part, naturally exerted themselves to obtain a share of so valuable a commerce ; and 
as neither party was disposed to abandon its views and pretensions, the most violent 
animosities grew up between them. In this state of things, it would be ridiculous to 
suppose that unjustifiable acts were not committed by the one party as well as the other ; 
though the worst act of the English appears venial, when compared with the conduct of 
the Hutch in the massacre at Amboyna, in 1622. While, however, the Hutch Company 
was vigorously supported by the government at home, the English Company met with 
no efficient assistance from the feefde and vacillating policy of James and Charles. The 
Hutch either despised their remonstrances, or defeated them by an apparent compliance; 
so that no real reparation was obtained for the outrages they had committed. Huring 
the civil war, Indian affairs were necessarily lost sight of : and the Hutch continued, 
until the ascendancy of the republican party had been established, to reign triumphant 
in the East, where the English commerce was nearly annihilated. 

But notwithstanding their depressed condition, the Company’s servants In India laid 
the foundation, during the period in question, of the settlements at Madras and in Bengal. 
Permission to build Fort St. George was obtained from the native authorities in 1640. 
In 1658, Madras was raised to the station of a presidency. In 1645, the Company 
beg^flfco establish factories in Bengal ; the principal of which was at Hooghly. These 
were, for a lengthened period, subordinate to the presidency at Madras. 

' No sooner, however, had the civil wars terminated, than the arms and councils of 
Cromwell retrieved the situation of our affairs in India. The waf which broke out 
between the long parliament and the Hutch, in 1652, was eminently injurious to the 
latter In the treaty of peace, concluded in 1654, it was stipulated that indemnification 
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should be made by the Dutch for the losses and injuries sustained by the English mer- 
chants and factors in India. The 27th article bears, “ that the Lords, the states-general 
of the United Provinces, shall take care that justice be done upon those who were par- 
takers or accomplices in the massacre of the English at Amboyna, as the republic of 
England is pleased to term that fact, provided any of them be living.” A commission 
was at the same time appointed, conformably to another article of the treaty, to inquire 
into the reciprocal claims which the subjects of the contracting parties had upon each 
other for losses sustained in India, Brazil, &c. ; and, upon their decision, the Dutch paid 
the sum of 85,000/. to the East India Company, and 3,6151. to the heirs ettccutors of 
the suff erers at Amboyna. — (Bruce's Annals , vol. i. p. 489.) 

'I^pcharter under which the East India Company prosecuted their exclusive trade to 
India, being merely a grant from the Crown, and not ratified by any act of parliament, 
was understood by the merchants to he at an end when Charles I. was deposed. They 
were confirmed in this view of the matter, from the circumstance of Charles having him- 
self grantee!, in 1635, a charter to Sir William Courten and others, authorising them to 
trade with those parts of India with which the Company had not established any regular 
intercourse. The reasons alleged in justification of this measure, by the Crown, were, 
that “ the East India Company had neglected to establish fortified factories, or seats of 
trade, to which the king’s subjects could resort with safety ; that they had consulted 
their own interests only, without any regard to the king's revenue ; and in general, that 
they had broken the condition on which their charter and exclusive privileges had been 
granted to them.” — (llym. Foedera y vol. xx. p. 146.) 

Courten’s association, for the foundation of which such satisfactory reasons had been 
assigned, continued to trade with India during the remainder of Charles’s reign ; and 
rio sooner had the arms of the Commonwealth forced the Dutch to desist from their de- 
predations, and to make reparation for the injuries they had inflicted on the English in 
India, than private adventurers engaged in great numbers in the Indian trade, and carried 
it on with a zeal, economy, and success, that monopoly can never expect to rival. It is 
stated in a little work, entitled Britannia Languens > published in 1680, the author of 
which has evidently been a well-informed and intelligent person, that during the years 
1653, 1654, 1655, and 1656, when the trade to India was open, the private traders im- 
ported East India commodities in such large quantities, and sold them at such reduced 
prices, that they not only fully supplied the British markets, but had even come into 
successful competition with the Dutch in the market of Amsterdam, “and very much 
sunk the actions (shares) of the Dutch East India Company.” — (p. 132.) This cir- 
cumstance naturally excited the greatest apprehensions on the part of the Dutch Com- 
pany ; for, besides the danger that they now ran of being deprived, by the active 
competition of the English merchants, of a considerable part of the trade which they 
had previously enjoyed, they could hardly expect that, if the trade were thrown open in 
England, the monopoly would be allowed to continue in Holland. A striking proof 
of what is now stated is to be found in a letter in the third volume of Thurlow's State 
Papers , dated at the Hague, the 15th of January, 1654, where it is said, that “ the mer- 
chants of Amsterdam have advice that the Lord Protector intends to dissolve the East 
India Company at London, and to declare the navigation and commerce of the East 
Indies free and open: which doth cause great jealously at Amsterdam, as a thing that 
will very much prejudice the East India Company in Holland." 

Feeling that it was impossible to contend with the private adventurers under a system 
of fair competition, the moment the treaty with the Dutch had been concluded, the 
Company began to solicit a renewal of their charter ; but in this they were not only 
opposed by the free traders, but by a pa*rt of themselves. To understand how this hap- 
pened, it may be proper to mention that Courten’s association, the origin of which has 
been already noticed, had begun, in 1648, to found 9 colony in Assuda, an island near 
Madagascar. The Company, alarmed at this project, applied to the council of state to 
prevent its being carried into effect ; and the council, without entering on the question 
of either party’s rights, recommended them to form a union ; which was accordingly 
effected in 1649. But the union was, fora considerable time, rather nominal than real ; 
and when the Dutch war had been put an end to, most of those holders of the Company’s 
stock who had belonged to Courten’s association joined in petitioning the council of state 
that the trade might in future be carried on, not by a joint stock, but by a regulated 
company ; so that each individual engaging in it might be allowed to employ his own 
stock, servants, and shipping, in whatever way he might conceive most for his own ad- 
vantage. — (Petition of Adventurers^ 17th of Nov. 1656; Bruce's Annals, vol. i. tfttpS.) 

This proposal was obviously most reasonable. The Company had always founded 
their claim to a monopoly of the trade on the alleged ground of its being necessary to 
maintain forts, factories, and ships of war in India ; and that as this was not done by 
government, it could only be done by a Company. But, by forming the traders with 
India into a regulated company, they might have been subjected to whatever rules were 
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considered most advisable ; and such special duties might have been laid on the commo- 
dities they exported and imported, as would have sufficed to defray the public expenses 
required for carrying on the trade, at the same time that the inestimable advantages of 
free competition would have been secured ; each individual trader being left at liberty to 
conduct his enterprises, subject only to a few general regulations, in his own way and 
for his own advantage. — (See Companies.) 

But notwithstanding the efforts of the petitioners, and the success that was clearly 
proved to have attended the operations of the private traders, the Company succeeded in 
obtaining a renewal of their charter from Cromwell in 1657. Charles II. confirmed 
this charter in 1661 ; and at the same time conferred on them the power of making peace 
or war with any power or people not of the Christian religion ; of establishing fo^fica- 
tions, garrisons, and colonies ; of exporting ammunition and stores to their settlements 
duty free ; of seizing and sending to England such British subjects as should be found 
trading to India without their leave ; and of exercising civil and criminal jurisdiction in 
their settlements, according to the laws of England. Still, however, as this charter was 
not ftilly confirmed by any act of parliament, it did not prevent traders, or interlopers 
as-they were termed, from appearing within the limits of the Company’s territories. The 
energy of private commerce, which, to use the words of Mr. Orme, “ sees its drift with 
eagles* eyes,” formed associations at the risk of trying the consequence at law, being safe 
at the outset, and during the voyage, since the Company were not authorised to stop or 
seize the ships of those who thus attempted to come into competition with them. Hence 
their monopoly was by no means complete ; and it was not till after the Revolution, 
and when a free system of government had been established at home, that, by a singular 
contradiction, the authority of parliament was interposed to enable the Company wholly 
to engross the trade with the East. 

In addition to the losses arising from this source, the Company’s trade suffered 
severely, during the reign of Charles II., from the hostilities that were then waged with 
the Dutch, and from the confusion and disorders caused by contests among the native 
princes; but in 1668 the Company obtained a very valuable acquisition in the island of 
Bombay. Charles II. acquired this island as a part of the marriage portion of his 
wife, Catharine of Portugal ; and it was now made over to the Company, on condition 
of their not selling or alienating it to any persons whatever, except such as were subjects 
of the British crown. They were allowed to legislate for their new possession ; but it 
was enjoined that their laws should be consonant to reason, and “as near as might be ’* 
agreeable to the practice of England. They were authorised to maintain their dominion 
by force of arms ; and the natives of Bombay were declared to have the same liberties 
as natural-born subjects. The Company’s western presidency was soon after transferred 
from Surat to Bombay. 

In 1664, the French East India Company was formed; and 10 years afterwards they 
laid the foundation of their settlement at Pondicherry. 

«ut the reign of Charles II. is chiefly memorable in the Company’s annals, from its 
being the sera of the commencement of the tea trade. The first notice of tea in the 
Company’s records is found in a despatch, addressed to their agent at Bantam, dated 
24th of January, 1667-8, in which he is desired to send home lOOlbs. of tea, “ the best he 
can get.” — {Bruce's Annals , vol. ii. p. 210.) Such was the late and feeble beginning of 
the tea trade ; a branch of commerce that has long been of vast importance to the 
British nation ; and without which, it is more than probable that the East India 
Company would long since have ceased to exist, at least as a mercantile body. 

In. 1677, the Company obtained a fresh renewal of their charter ; receiving at the same 
time an indemnity for all past misuse of their privileges, and authority to establish a 
mint at Bombay. 

During the greater part of the reigns of Charles II. and James II. the Company’s 
affairs at home were principally managed by the celebrated Sir Josiah Child, the ablest 
commercial writer of the time ; and in India, by his brother^Sir John Child In 1681, 
Sir Josiah published an apology for the Company, under the signature of Gihowarpis — “A 
Treatise wherein is demonstrated that the East India Trade is the most National of all 
Foreign Trades : ” in which, besides endeavouring to vindicate the Company from the 
objections that had been made against it, he gives aq account of its state at the time. 
From this account it appears that the Company consisted of 556 partners ; that they had 
from 35 to 36 ships, of from 775 to 100 tons, employed in the trade between England 
and India, and from port to port in India — (p. 23.) ; that the customs duties upon the 
tradqgpnounted to about 60,000/. a year ; and that the value of the exports, “ in lead, tin* 
cloth, and stuffs, and other commodities of the production and manufacture of England,” 
agnounted to about 60,000/. or 70,000/. a year. Sir Josiah seems to have been struck, 
as he well might, by the inconsiderable amount of the trade ; and he therefore dwells 
on the advantages of which it was indirectly productive, in enabling us to obtain supplies 
of raw silk, pepper, &c. at a much lower price than they would otherwise have fetched. 
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But this, though true, proved nothing in favour of the Company 5 it being an admitted 
fact, that those articles were furnished at a still lower price by the interlopers or private 
traders. 

Sir Josiah Child was one of the first who projected the formation of a territorial empire 
in India. But the expedition fitted out in 1686, in the view of accomplishing this pur- 
pose, proved unsuccessful ; and the Company were glad to accept peace on the terms 
offered by the Mogul. Sir John Child, having died during the course of these 
transactions, was succeeded in the principal management of the Company’s affairs in 
India by Mr. Vaux. On the appointment of the latter. Sir Josiah Child, to whom he 
owed his advancement, exhorted him to act with vigour, «md to carry whatever instruc- 
tion^^? might receive from home into immediate effect. Mr. Vaux returned for answer, 
that he should endeavour to acquit himself with integrity and justice, and that he would 
make the laws of his country the rule of his conduct. Sir Josiah Child’s answer to this 
letter is curious: — 44 He told Mr. Vaux roundly that he expected his orders were to 
be his rules, and not the laws of England, which were a heap of nonsense, compiled 
by a few ignorant country gentlemen, who hardly knew how to make laws for the 
good government of their own private families, much less for the regulating of com- 
panies and foreign commerce.” — ( Hamilton's New Accouyit of the East Indies , vol. i. 
p. 232.) 

During tlio latter part of the reign of Charles II. and that of his successor, the num- 
ber of private adventurers, or interlopers, in the Indian trade, increased in an unusual 
degree; The Company vigorously exerted themselves in defence of what they conceived 
to be their rights ; and the question with respect to the validity of the powers conferred 
on them by their charter was at length brought to issue, by a prosecution carried on at 
their instance against Mr. Thomas Sandys, for trading to the East Indies without their 
licence. Judgment was given in favour of the Company in 1685. But this decision 
was ascribed to corrupt influence ; and instead of allaying, only served to increase the 
clamour against them. The meeting of the Convention Parliament gave the Company’s 
opponents hopes of a successful issue to their efforts ; and had they been united, they 
might probably have succeeded. Their opinions were, however, divided — part being 
for throwing the trade open, and part for the formation of a new company on a more 
liberal footing. The latter being formed into a body, and acting in unison, the struggle 
against the Company was chiefly carried on by them. The proceedings that took place 
on this occasion are amongst the most disgraceful in the history of the country. The 
most open and unblushing corruption was practised by all parties. — 44 It was , in fact , a 
trial which side should bribe the highest ; public authority inclining to one or other as the 
irresistible force of gold directed." — ( Modern Universal History , vol. x. p. 127.) Govern- 
ment appears, on the whole, to have been favourable to the Company ; and they obtained 
a fresh charter from the Crown in 1 693. But in the following year the trade was virtually 
laid open by a vote of the House of Commons, 44 that all the subjects of England 
had an equal right to trade to the East Indies, unless prohibited by act of parliament.” 
Matters continued on this footing till 1698. The pecuniary difficulties in which govern- 
ment was then involved, induced them to apply to the Company for a loan of 2,000,000/ , 
for which they offered 8 per cent, intercat. The Company offered to advance 700,0001. 
at 4 per cent. ; but the credit of government was at the time so low, that they preferred 
accepting an offer from the associated merchants, who had previously opposed the Com- 
pany, of the 2,000,000/. at 8 per cent., on condition of their being formed into a new and 
exclusive company. While this project was in agitation, the advocates of free trade were 
not idle, but exerted themselves to show that, instead of establishing a new Com- 
pany, the old one ought to be abolished. But, however conclusive, their arguments, 
having no adventitious recommendations in their favour, failed of making any im- 
pression. 'I Tie new Company was established by authority of the legislature ; and as the 
charter of the old Company was not yet expired, the novel spectacle was .exhibited of 
two legally constituted bodies, each claiming an exclusive right to the trade of the same 
possessions ! 

Notwithstanding all the pretensions set up by those who had obtained the new charter 
during their struggle with the old Company, it was immediately seen that they were 
as anxious as the latter to suppress every thing like free trade. They had not, it was 
obvious, been actuated by any enlarged views, but merely by a wish to grasp at the 
monopoly, which they believed would redound to their own individual interest. The 
public, in consequence, became equally disgusted with both parties ; or, if there were 
any difference, it is probable that the new Company was looked upon with the gJMtatest 
aversion, inasmuch as we are naturally more exasperated by what we conceivexo be 
duplicity and bad faith, than by fair undisguised hostility. 

At first the mutual hatred of the rival associations knew no bounds. But they wefe 
not long in perceiving that such conduct would infallibly end in their ruin ; and that 
while one was labouring to destroy the other, the friends of free trade might step in and 
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procure the dissolution of both. In consequence, they became gradually reconciled ; and 
in 1702, having adjusted their differences, they resolved to fornr themselves into one 
company, entitled The United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East 
Indies. 

The authority of parliament was soon after interposed to give effect to this agreement. 

The United Company engaged to advance 1,200,0007. to government without interest, 
which, as a previous advance had been made of 2,000,000/. at 8 per cent., made the total 
sura due to them by the public 3,200,0007., bearing interest at 5 per cent.; and govern- 
ment agreed to ratify the terms of their agreement, and to extend the charter to the 
25th of March, 1 726, with 3 gears’ notice. 

While those important matters were transacting at home, the Company had acquired 
some additional possessions in India. In 1692, the Bengal agency was transferred from 
Hooghly to Calcutta. In 1698, the Company acquired a grant from one of the grand- 
sons of Aurengzebe, of Calcutta and 2 adjoining villages ; with leave to exercise judi- 
ciary powers over the inhabitants, and to erect fortifications. These were soon after 
constructed, and received, in compliment to William III., then king of England, the 
name of Fort William. The agency at Bengal, which had hitherto been subsidiary 
only, was now raised to the rank of a presidency. • 

The vigorous competition that had been carried on for some years before the coalition 
of the old and new Companies, between them and the private traders, had occasioned a 
great additional importation of Indian silks, piece goods, and other products, and a great 
reduction of their price. These circumstances occasioned the most vehement complaints 
amongst the home manufacturers, who resorted to the arguments invariably made use of 
on such occasions by those who wish to exclude foreign competition ; affirming that 
manufactured India goods had been largely substituted for those of England ; that 
the English manufacturers had been reduced to the cruel necessity either of selling 
nothing, or of selling their commodities at such a price as left them no profit; that great 
numbers of their workmen had been thrown out of employment ; and, last of all, that 
Indian goods were not bought by British goods, but by gold and silver, the exportation of 
which had caused the general impoverishment of the kingdom ! The merchants and others 
interested in the India trade could not, as had previously happened to them in the con- 
troversy with respect to the exportation of bullion, meet these statements without attack- 
ing the principles on which they rested, and maintaining, in opposition to them, that it 
was for the advantage of every people to buy the products they wanted in the cheapest 
market. This just and sound principle was, in consequence, enforced in several petitions 
presented to parliament by the importers of Indian goods; and it was also enforced ?n 
several able publications that appeared at the time. But these arguments, how un- 
answerable soever they may now appear, had then but little influence; and in 1701, 
an act was passed, prohibiting the importation of Indian manufactured goods for home 
consumption. 

For some years after the re-establishment of the Company, it continued to prosecute 
its efforts to consolidate and extend its commerce. But the unsettled state of the Mogul 
empire, coupled with the determination of the Company to establish factories in every 
convenient situation, exposed their affairs to perpetual vicissitudes. In 1715, it was 
resolved to send an embassy to Delhi, to solicit from l'urucksur, an unworthy descendant 
of Aurengzebe, an extension and confirmation of the Company’s territory and privileges. 
Address, accident, and the proper application of presents , conspired to ensure the success 
of the embassy. The grants or patents solicited by the Company were issued in 1717. 
They were in all 34. The substance of the privileges they conferred was, that English 
vessels wrecked on the coasts of the empire should be exempt from plunder ; that 
the annual payment of a stipulated sum to* the government of Surat should free the 
English trade at that port from all duties and exactions ; that those villages contiguous 
to Madras formerly granted and afterwards refused by the government of Arcot, 
should be restored to the Company ; that the island of Diu, near the port of Masuli- 
patam, should belong to the Company, paying for it a fixed rent ; that in Bengal, all 
persons, whether European or native, indebted or accountable to the Company, should 
be delivered up to the presidency on demand ; that goods of export or import, belonging 
to the English, might, under a dustuck or passport from the president of Calcutta, be 
conveyed duty free through the Bengal provinces ; and that the English should be at 
liberty to purchase the lordship of 37 towns contiguous to Calcutta, and in fact com- 
manding both banks of the river for 10 miles south of that city. — ( Grant's Sketch of 
the History of the East India Company , p. 128.) 

Tlfe important privileges thus granted were long regarded as constituting the great 
charter of the English in India. Some of them, however, were not fully conceded ; but 
were withheld or modified by the influence of the emperor’s lieutenants, or soubahdars. 

In 1717, the Company found themselves in danger from a new competitor. In the 
course of that year some ships appeared in India, fitted out by private adventurers from 
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Ostend. Their success encouraged others to engage in the same line ; and in 1723, the 
adventurers were formed into a company under a charter from his Imperial Majesty, 
The Dutch and English Companies, who had so long been hostile to each other, at 
once laid aside their animosities, and joined heartily in an attempt to crush their new 
competitors. Remonstrances being found ineffectual, force was resorted to ; and the 
vessels of the Ostend Company were captured, under the most frivolous pretences, in 
the open seas and on the coasts of Brazil. The British and Dutch governments abetted 
the selfish spirit of hostility displayed by their respective Companies. And the emperor 
was, in the end, glad to purchase the support of GreAt Britain and Holland to the 
pragmatic sanction, by the sacrifice of the Company at Qstend. 

Though the Company’s trade had increased, it was still inconsiderable, and it is very 
difficult, indeed, when one examines the accounts that have from time to time been 
published of the Company’s mercantile affairs, to imagine how the idea ever came to 
be entertained that their commerce was of any considerable, much less paramount, 
importance. At an average of the lO years ending with 1724, the total value of the 
British manufactures and other products annually exported to India amounted to only 
92,4104 12s. 6d. 'Die average value of the bullion annually exported, during the same 
period, amounted to .518,102/. 11s. Or/. ; making the total annual average exports 

617.513/. 3s. lOd. ; — a truly pitiful sum, when we consider the wealth, population, and 
industry of the countries between which the Company’s commerce was carried on ; and 
affording, by its smallness, a strong presumptive proof of the effect of the monopoly in 
preventing the growth of the trade. 

In 1730, though there were 3 years still unexpired of the Company’s charter, a 
vigorous effort was made by the merchants of London, Bristol, and Liverpool, to pre- 
vent its renewal. It has been said that the gains of the Company, had they been exactly 
known, would not have excited any very envious feelings on the part of the merchants; 
but, being concealed, they were exaggerated ; and the boasts of the Company as to 
the importance of their trade contributed to spread the belief that their profits were 
enormous, and consequently stimulated the exertions of their opponents. Supposing, 
however, that the real state of the case had been known, there was still enough to justify 
the utmost exertions on the part of the merchants ; for the limited profits made by 
the Company, notwithstanding their monopoly, were entirely owing to the misconduct 
of their agents, which they had vainly endeavoured to restrain ; and to the waste in- 
separable from such unwieldy establishments. 

The merchants, on this occasion, followed the example that had been set by the 
petitioners for free trade in 1656. They offered, in the first place, to advance the 
3,200,000/. lent by the Company to the public, on more favourable terms ; and, in the 
second place, they proposed that the subscribers to this loan should be formed into a 
regulated company, for opening the tnwle, under the most favourable circumstances, to all 
classes of their countrymen. 

It was not intended that the Company should trade upon a joint stock, and in their 
corporate capacity, but that every individual who pleased should trade in the way of 
private adventure. The Company were to have the charge of erecting and maintaining 
the forts and establishments abroad ; and for this, and for other expenses attending what 
was called the enlargement and preservation of the trade, it was proposed that they 
should receive a duty of 1 per cent, upon all exports to India, and of 5 per cent, upon 
all imports from it. For ensuring obedience to this and other regulations, it was to be 
enacted, that no one should trade to India without licence from the Company ; and it 
was proposed that 31 years, with 3 years’ notice, should be granted as the duration of 
their peculiar privilege. 

“ It appears from this,” says Mr. Mill, ** that the end which was proposed to be 
answered, by incorporating such a company, was the preservation and erection of the 
forts, buildings, and other fixed establishments, required for the trade of India. This 
company promised to supply that demand which has always been held forth as peculiar 
to the India trade, as the grand exigency which, distinguishing the traffic with India 
from all other branches of trade, rendered monopoly advantageous in that peculiar case, 
how much soever it might be injurious in others. While it provided for this real or 
pretended want, it left the trade open to all the advantages of private enterprise, private 
vigilance, private skill, and private economy, — the virtues by which individuals thrive 
and nations prosper. And it gave the proposed company an interest in the careful 
discharge of its duty by making its profits increase in exact proportion with the increase 
of the trade, and, of course, with the facilities and accommodation by which the trade 
was promoted. 

“ Three petitions were presented to the House of Commons in behalf of the pro- 
posed company, by the merchants of London, Bristol, and Liverpool. It was urged 
that the proposed company would, through the competition of which it would be pro- 
ductive, cause a great extension of the trade ; that it would produce a larger exportation 
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of our own produce and manufactures in India, and reduce the price of all Indian 
commodities to the people at home ; that new channels of traffic would be opened in 
Asia and America, as well as in Europe ; that the duties of customs and excise would 
be increased ; and that the waste and extravagance caused by the monopoly would be 
entirely avoided. ( Mill's Indict, vol. iii. p. 37.) 

But these arguments did not prevail. The Company magnified the importance of 
their trade ; and contended that it would be unwise to risk advantages already realised, 
for the sake of those that were prospective and contingent. They alleged that, ir 
the trade to India were thrown open, the price of goods in India would be so much 
enhanced by the competition of different traders, and their price in England so much 
diminished, that the freedom of the trade would certainly end in the ruin of all who 
had been foolish enough to adventure in it. To enlarge on the fallacy of these state- 
ments would be worse than superfluous. It is obvious that nothing whatever could 
have been risked, and that a great deal would have been gained, by opening the trade 
in the way that was proposed. And if it were really true that the trade to India 
ought to be subjected to a monopoly, lest the traders, by their competition should ruin 
each other, it would follow that the trade to America — and not that only, but every 
branch both of the foreign and home trade of the empire — should be surrendered to 
exclusive companies. But such as the Company’s arguments were, they seemed satis* 
factory to parliament. - They, however, consented to reduce the interest on the debt due 
to them by the public from 5 to 4 per cent., and contributed a sum of 200,000/. for the 
public service. On these conditions it was agreed to extend their exclusive privileges 
to Eady-day, 1766, with the customary addition of 3 years’ notice. 

For about 1 5 years from this period, the Company’s affairs went on without any very 
prominent changes. But notwithstanding the increased importation of tea, the con- 
sumption of which now began rapidly to extend, their trade continued to be compara- 
tively insignificant. At an average of the 8 years ending with 1741, the value of the 
British goods and products of all sorts, exported by the Company to India and China, 
amounted to only 157,944/. 4s. 7 d. a year ! And during the 7 years ending with 1748, 
they amounted to only 188,176/. 16s. 4 d. And when it is borne in mind that these 
exports included the military stores of all sorts forwarded to the Company’s settlements 
in India and at St. Helena, the amount of which was, at all times, very considerable, 
it does appear exceedingly doubtful whether the Company really exported, during the 
entire period from 1730 to 1748, 150,000/. worth of British produce as a legitimate 
mercantile adventure ! Their trade, such as it was, was entirely carried on by shipments 
of bullion; and even its annual average export, during the 7 years ending with 1748, 
only amounted to 548,711/. 19s. 2d. It would seem, indeed, that the Company had 
derived no perceptible advantage from the important concessions obtained from the 
Mogul emperor in 1717. But the true conclusion is, not that these concessions were of 
little value, but that the deadening influence of monopoly had so paralysed the Company, 
that they were unable to turn them to account ; and that, though without competitors, 
and with opulent kingdoms for their customers, their commerce was hardly greater than 
that carried on by some single merchants. 

In 1732, the Company were obliged to reduce tlieir dividend from 8 to 7 per cent., 
at which rate it continued till 1744. • 

The opposition the Company had experienced from the merchants, when the question 
as to the renewal of their charter was agitated, in 1730, made them very desirous to 
obtain the next renewal in as quiet a manner as possible. They therefore proposed, in 
1743, when 23 years of their charter were yet unexpired, to lend 1,000,000/. to govern- 
ment, at 3 per cent., provided their exclusive privileges were extended to 1780, with the 
usual notice. And, as none were expecting such an application, or prepared to oppose 
it, the consent of government was obtained without difficulty. 

But the period was now come, when the mercantile character of the East India Com- 
pany — if, indeed, it could with propriety be, at any time, said to belong to them — was 
to be eclipsed by their achievements as a military power, and the magnitude of their con- 
quests. For about two centuries after the European powers began their intercourse with 
India, the Mogul princes were regarded as amongst the most opulent and powerful of 
monarchs. Though of a foreign lineage — being descended from the famous Tamerlane, 
or Timur Bee, who overran India in 1400 — and of a different religion from the great 
body of their subjects, their dominion was firmly established in every part of their 
extensive empire. The administration of the different provinces was committed to 
officers, denominated soubahdars, or nabobs, intrusted with powers, in their respective 
governments, similar to those enjoyed by the Roman praetors. So long as the em- 
perors retained any considerable portion of the vigour and bravery of their hardy 
ancestors, the different parts of the government were held in due subordination, and 
the soubahdars yielded a ready obedience to the orders from Delhi. But the empe- 
rors were gradually debauched by the apparently prosperous condition of their affairs. 
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Instead of being educated in the council or the camp, the heirs of almost unbounded 
power were brought up in the slothful luxury of the seraglio; ignorant of public 
affairs ; benumbed by indolence ; depraved by the flattery of women, of eunuchs, and 
of slaves ; their minds contracted with their enjoyments ; their inclinations were vilified 
by their habits ; and their government grew as vicious, as corrupt, and as worthless as 
themselves. When the famous Kouli Khan, the usurperof the Persian throne, invaded 
India, the effeminate successor of Tamerlane and Aurengzebe was too unprepared to 
oppose, and too dastardly to think of avenging the attack. This was the signal for 
the dismemberment of the monarchy. No sooner had the invader withdrawn, than 
the soubahdafs either openly threw off their allegiance to the emperor, or paid only 
a species of nominal or mock deference to his orders. The independence of the 
soubahdars was very soon followed by wars amongst themselves ; and, being well aware 
of the superiority of European troops and tactics, they anxiously courted the alliance 
and support of the French and English East India Companies. These bodies, *h a ving 
espoused different sides, according as their interests or prejudices dictated, began very 
soon to turn the . quarrels of the soubahdars to their own account. Instead of being 
contented, as hitherto, with the possession of factories and trading towns, they aspired 
to the dominion of provinces ; and the struggle soon came to be, not which of the 
native princes should prevail, but whether the English or the French should become 
the umpires of India. 

But these transactions are altogether foreign to the subject of this work ; nor could 
any intelligible account of them be given without entering into lengthened statements. 
We shall only, therefore, observe that the affairs of the French were ably conducted by 
La Bourdonnais, Dupleix, and Tally, officers of distinguished merit, and not less cele- 
brated for their great actions than for the base ingratitude of which they were the victims. 
But though victory seemed at first to incline to the French and their allies, the English 
affairs were effectually retrieved by the extraordinary talents and address of a single indi- 
vidual. Colonel (afterwards Ford) Clive was equally brave, cautious, and enterprising ; 
not scrupulous in the use of means; fertile in expedients ; endowed with wonderful sa- 
gacity and resolution ; and capable of turning even the most apparently adverse circum- 
stances to advantage. Having succeeded in humbling the French power in the vicinity 
of Madras, Clive landed at Calcutta in 1757, in order to chastise the soubahdar, Sura- 
jah ul Dowlah, who had a short while before attacked the English factory at that place, 
and inhumanly shut up 1 46 Englishmen in a prison, where, owing to the excessive heat 
and want of water, 123 perished in a single night. Clive had only 700 European troops 
and 1,400 Sepoys with him when he landed ; but with these, and 570 sailors furnished by 
the fleet, he did not hesitate to attack the immense army commanded by the soubahdar, 
and totally defeated him in the famous battle of Plassey. This victory threw the whole 
provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa into our hands ; and they were finally confirmed 
to us by the treaty negotiated in 1765. 

Opinion has been long divided as to the policy of our military operations in India ; 
and it has been strenuously contended, that we should never have extended our con- 
quests beyond the limits of Bengal. The legislature seems to have taken this view 
of the matter; the House of Commons having resolved, in 1782, “ that to pursue 
schemes of conquest and extent of dominion in India are measures repugnant to the 
wish, the honour, and the policy of this nation.” But others have argued, and ap- 
parently on pretty good grounds, that, having gone thus far, we were compelled to ad- 
vance. The native powers, trembling at the increase of British dominion, endeavoured, 
when too late, to make head against the growing evil. In this view they entered into 
combinations and wars against the English ; and the latter having been uniformly 
victorious, their empire necessarily went on increasing, till all the native powers have 
been swallowed up in its vast extent. 

The magnitude of the acquisitions made by Lord Clive powerfully excited the atten- 
tion of the British public. Their value was prodigiously exaggerated ; and it was 
generally admitted that the Company had no legal claim to enjoy, during the whole 
period of their charter, all the advantages resulting from conquests, to which the 
fleets and armies df the state had largely contributed. In 1767, the subject was taken 
up by the House of Commons ; and a committee was appointed to investigate the whole 
circumstances of the case, and to calculate the entire expenditure incurred by the public 
on the Company’s account. During the agitation of this matter, the right of the Com- 
pany to the new conquests was totally denied by several members. In the end, however, 
the question was compromised by the Company agreeing to pay 400,000/. a year for 2 
years ; and in 1 76*9, this agreement, including the yearly payment, was further extended 
for 5 years more. The Company, at the same time, increased their dividend, which had 
been fixed by the former agreement at 10, to 12^ per cent. 

But the Company’s anticipations of increased revenue proved entirely visionary. The 
rapidity of their conquests in India, the distance of the controlling authority at home, 
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and the abuses in the government of the native princes, to whom the Company had suc- 
ceeded , conspired to foster a strong spirit of peculation among their servants. Abuses 
of every sort were multiplied to a frightful extent. The English, having obtained , or 
rather enforced, an exemption from those heavy transit duties to which the native traders 
were subject, engrossed the whole internal trade of the country. They even went so 
far as to decide what quantity of goods each manufacturer should deliver, and what he 
should receive for them. It is due to the directors to say, that they exerted thegnselves 
to repress these abuses. But their resolutions were neither carried into effect by their 
servants in India, nor sanctioned by the proprietors at home; so that the abuses, instead 
of being repressed, went on acquiring fresh strength and virulence. The resources 
of the country were rapidly impaired ; and while many of the Company’s servants 
returned to Europe with immense fortunes, the Company itself was involved in debt 
and difficulties ; and, so far from being able to pay the stipulated sum of 400,000/. a 
year to government, was compelled to apply, in 1772, to the Treasury for a loan I 

In this crisis of their affairs, government interposed, and a considerable change was 
made in the constitution of the Company. The dividend was restricted, to 6 per cent., 
till the sum of 1,400,000/., advanced to them by the public, should be paid. It was 
further enacted, that the court of directors should be elected for 4 years, 6* members 
annually, but. none to hold their scats for more than 4 years at a time; that no person 
was to vote at the courts of proprietors who had not possessed his stock for 12 
months ; and that the amount of stock required to qualify for a vote should be increased 
from 5001. to 1,000/. The jurisdiction of the Mayor’s Court at Calcutta was in future 
confined to small mercantile cases ; and, in lieu of it, a new court wits appointed, con- 
sisting of a chief justice and 3 principal judges appointed by the Crown. A supe- 
riority was also given to Bengal over the other presidencies, Mr. Warren Hastings being 
named in the act as governor-general of India. The governor-general, councillors, and 
judges w'ere prohibited from having any concern whatever in trade ; and no person 
residing -in the Company’s settlements was allowed to take more than 12 per cent, per 
annum for money. Though strenuously opposed, these measures were carried by a 
large majority. t 

At this period (1773) the total number of proprietors of East India stock, with their 
qualifications as they stood in the Company’s book, were as follows : — 

Proprietors. Stock. 

Englishmen, possessing 1 ,000/. stock and upwards ....... 487 1,018,398 19 n’ 

Foreigners, possessing 1,000/. stock and upwards ------- 325 890,94017 0 

Englishmen, possessing 500/. stock and upwards - 1,246 63-1,464 1 H 

Foreigners, possessing 500/. stock and upwards - - - - - ' . - 95 50,226 0 U 

Total 2,153 £2,694,029 1B~7 

Notwithstanding the vast extension of the Company’s territories, their trade continued 
to be apparently insignificant. During the 3 years ending with 1773, the value of the 
entire exports of British produce and manufactures, including military stores, exported 
by the Company to India and China, amounted to 1,4G9,411/., being at the rate of 
439,803/. a year ; the annual exports of bullion during the same period being only 
84,933/. 1 During the same 3 years, 23 ships sailed annually for India. The truth, 
indeed, seems to be, that, but for the increased consumption of tea in Great Britain, the 
Company would have entirely ceased to carry on any branch of trade with the East ; 
and that the monopoly would have excluded us as effectually from the markets of India 
and China as if the trade had reverted to its ancient channels, and the route by the Cape 
of Good Hope been relinquished. 

In 1781, the exclusive privileges of the Company were extended to 1791, with 3 years* 
notice ; the dividend on the Company’s stock was fixed at 8 per cent. ; three fourths of 
their surplus revenues, after paying the dividend, and the sum of 400,000/. payable to 
government, was to be applied to the public service, and the remaining fourth to the 
Company’s own use. 

In 1780, the value of British produce and manufactures exported by the Company to 
India and China amounted to only 386,152/. ; the bullion exported during the same 
year was 15,014/. The total value of the exports during the same year was 12,648,616/. ; 
showing that the East India trade formed only one thirty-second part of the entire 
foreign trade of the empire ! 

The administration of Mr. Hastings was one continued scene of war, negotiation, and 
intrigue. The state of the country, instead of being improved, became worse ; so much 
so, that in a council minute bj^Marquis Cornwallis, dated the 18th of September, 1789, 
it is distinctly stated, “ that one third part of the Company's territory is now a jungle for 
wild beasts Some abuses in the conduct of their servants were, indeed, rectified ; but, 
notwithstanding, the nett revenue of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, which, in 1772, had 
amounted to 2,126,766/., declined, in 1785, to 2,072,963/. This exhaustion of the 
country, and the expenses incurred in the war with Ilyder Ally and France, involved 
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the Company in fresh difficulties ; and being unable to meet them, they were obliged, 
in 178S, to present a petition to parliament, setting forth their inability to pay the stipu- 
lated sum of 400,0004 a year to the public, and praying to be excused from that payment 
and to be supported by a loan of 900,000/. 

All parties seemed now to be convinced that some further changes in the constitution 
of the Company had become indispensable. In this crisis, Mr. Fox brought forward 
his fampus India Bill; the grand object of which was to abolish the courts of directors 
and proprietors, and to vest the government of India in the hands of 7 commissioners 
appointed by parliament. The coalition between Lord North and Mr. Fox having 
rendered the ministry exceedingly unpopular, advantage was taken of the circum- 
stance to raise an extraordinary clamour against the bill. The East India Company 
stigmatised it as an invasion of their chartered rights ; though it is obvious that, from 
their inability to carry into effect the stipulations under which those rights were con- 
ceded to them, they necessarily reverted to the public ; and it was as open to parliament 
to legislate upon them as upon any other question. The political opponents of the 
government represented the proposal for vesting the nomination of commissioners in 
the legislature, as a daring invasion of the prerogative of the Crown, and an insidious 
attempt of the minister to render himself all-powerful, by adding the patronage of 
India to that already in his possession. The bill was, however, carried. through the 
House of Commons ; but, in consequence of the ferment it had excited, and the 
avowed opposition of his Majesty, it was thrown out in the House of I^ords. This 
event proved fatal to the coalition ministry. A new one was formed, with Mr. Pitt at 
its head ; and parliament being soon after dissolved, the new minister acquired a decisive 
majority in both Houses. When thus secure of parliamentary support, Mr. Pitt brought 
forward his India Bill, which was successfully carried through all its stages. By this 
bill a Board of Control was erected, consisting of 6 members of the privy council, 
who were “ to check, superintend, and control all acts, operations, and concerns, which 
in anywise relate to the civil or military government, or revenues, of the territories and 
possessions of the East India Company.’* All communications to or from India, 
touching any of the above. matters, were to be submitted to this Board; the directors 
being ordered to yield obedience to its commands, and to alter or amend all instructions 
sent to India as directed by it. A secret committee of 3 directors was formed, with 
which the Board of Control might transact any business it did not choose to submit to 
the court of directors. Persons returning from India were to be obliged, under very 
severe penalties, to declare the amount of their fortunes ; and a tribunal was appointed 
for the trial of all individuals accused of misconduct in India, consisting of a judge 
from each of the Courts of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer; 5 members 
of the House of Lords, and 7 members of the House of Commons ; the last being chosen 
by lot at the commencement of each session. 'Hie superintendence of all commercial 
matters continued, as formerly, in the hands of the directors. 

During the administration of Marquis Cornwallis, who succeeded Mr. Hastings, 
Tippoo Saib, the son of Hyder Ally, was stripped of nearly half his dominions; the 
Company’s territorial revenue was, in consequence, greatly increased ; at the same time 
that the permanent settlement was carried into effect in Bengal, and other important 
changes accomplished. Opinion has been long divided as to the influence of these 
changes. On the whole, however, we are inclined to think that they have been decidedly 
advantageous. Lord Cornwallis was, beyond all question, a sincere friend to the people 
of India ; and laboured earnestly, if not always successfully, to promote their interests, 
which he well knew were identified with those of the British nation. - 

During the 3 years ending with 1793, the value of the Company’s exports of British 
produce and manufactures fluctuated from 928,783 /. to 1,031,262/. But this increase is 
wholly to be ascribed to the reduction of the duty on tea in 1784, and the vast increase 
that, consequently, took place in its consumption. — (See article Tea.) Had the con- 
sumption of tea continued stationary, there appear no grounds for thinking that the 
Company’s exports in 1793 would have been greater than in 1780, unless an increase 
had taken place in the quantity of military stores exported. 

In 1793, the Company’s charter was prolonged till the 1st of March, 1814. In the 
act for this purpose, a species of xirovision was made for opening the trade to India to 
private individuals. All his Majesty’s subjects, residing in any part of his European 
dominions, were allowed to export to India any article of the produce or manufacture 
of the British dominions, except military stores, ammunition, masts, spars, cordage, 
pitch, tar, and copper ; and the Company’s civil servants%i India, and the free merchants 
resident there, were allowed to ship, on their own account and risk, all kinds of Indian 
good, except calicoes, dimities, muslins, and other piece goods. But neither the mer- 
chants in England, nor the Company’s servants or merchants in India, were allowed to 
export or import except in Company’s ships. And fn order to insure such conveyance, 
it was enacted, that the Company should annually appropriate 3,000 tons of shipping for 
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the use of private traders ; it being stipulated that they were to pay, in time of peace, 
54 outwards, and 15/. homewards, for every ton occupied by them in the Company’s 
ships ; and that this freight migl^t be raised in time of war, with the approbation of the 
Board of Control. 

It might have been, and, indeed, most probably was, foreseen that very few British 
merchants or manufacturers would be inclined to avail ti|emselvcs of the privilege of 
sending out goods in Company’s ships ; or of engaging in a trade fettered on all sides 
by the jealousy of powerful monopolists, and where, consequently, their superior judg- 
ment and economy would have availed almost nothing. As far, therefore, as they were 
concerned, the relaxation was more apparent than real, and did not produce any useful 
results.* It was, however, made use of to a considerable extent by private merchants 
in India ; and also by the Company’s servants returning from India, many of whom 
invested a part, and some the whole, of their fortune, in produce fit for the European, 
markets. . • 

The financial difficulties of the East India Company led to the revolution which 
took place in its government in 1784. But, notwithstanding the superintendence of the 
Board of Control, its finances have continued nearly in the same unprosperous state as 
before. We have been favoured, from time to time, with the most dazzling accounts of 
revenue that was to be immediately derived from India; and numberless acts of parlia- 
ment have been passed for the appropriation of suiqduses that never had any existence 
except in the imagination of-their framers. The proceedings that took place at the 
renewal of the charter, in 1793, afford a striking example of this. Lord Cornwallis 
had then concluded the war with Tippoo Saib, which had stripped him of half his 
dominions : the perpetual settlement, from which so many benefits were expected to be 
derived, had been adopted in Bengal; and the Company’s receipts had been increased, 
in consequence of accessions to their territory, and subsidies from native princes, &c., to 
upwards of eight millions sterling a year, which, it was calculated, would afford a future 
annual surplus, after every description of charge had been deducted, of 1,240,000/. 
Mr. Dundas (afterwards Lord Melville), then president of the Board of Control, 
availed himself of these favourable appearances, to give the most flattering representation 
of the Company’s affairs. There could, he said, be no question as to the permanent and 
regular increase of the Company’s surplus revenue ; he assured the House that the 
estimates had been framed with the greatest care ; that the Company’s possessions 
were in a state of prosperity till then unknown in India ; that the abuses, which had 
formerly insinuated themselves into some departments of the government, had been 
rooted out ; and that the period was at length arrived, when India was to pour her 
golden treasures into the lap of England! Parliament participated in these brilliant 
anticipations, and in the act prolonging the charter it was enacted, 1st, That 500,000/. 
a year of the surplus revenue should be set aside for reducing the Company’s debt in 
India to 2,000,000/. ; 2dly, That 500,000/. a year should be paid into the exchequer, 
to be appropriated for the public service as parliament should think fit to order ; 
3dly, When the India debt was reduced to 2,000, OCX)/. , and the bond debt to 1,500,000., 
one sixth part of the surplus was to be applied to augment the dividends, and the other 
Jive sixths were to be paid into the Bank, in the name of the commissioners of the na- 
tional debt, to be accumulated as a guarantee fund , until it amounted to 12,000,0004 ; 
and when it reached that sum, the dividends upon it were to be applied to make up 
the dividends on the capital stock of the Company to 10 per cent., if at any time the 
funds appropriated to that purpose should prove deficient, &c. 

Not one of these anticipations was realised ! Instead of being diminished, the 
Company’s debts began immediately to increase. In 1795, they were authorised to #dd 
to the amount of their floating debt. In 1 795, a new device to obtain money was fallen 
upon. Mr. Dundas represented that as all competition had been destroyed in conse- 
quence of the war, the Company’s commerce had been greatly increased, and that their 
mercantile capital had become insufficient for the extent of their transactions. In con- 
sequence of this representation, leave was given to the Company to add two millions to 
their capital stock by creating 20,000 new shares ; but as these shares sold at the rate 
of 173/. each, they produced 3,460,0004 In 1797, the Company issued additional bonds 
to the extent of 1,417,0004 ; and notwithstanding all this, Mr. Dundas stated in the 
House of Commons, on the 13th of March, 1799, that there had been a deficit in the 
previous year of 1,319,0004 

During the administration of the Marquis Wellesley, which began in 1797—8 and 
terminated in 1 805-6, the British empire in India was augmented by the conquest of 
Seringapatam and the whole territories of Tippoo S*ib, the cession of large tracts by 

* In his letter to the East India Company, dated the 21st o^March, 1812, Lord Melville saysr “ It will 
not be denied that the facilities granted by that act (the aot of 1793) have not been satisfactory, at least to 
the merchants either of this country or of India. They have been the source of constant dispute, and 
they have even entailed a heavy expense upon the Company, without affording to the public any ade- 
quate benefit from such a sacrifice.” — ( Papers published, by E. /. Comp. 1813, p. 84.) 
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the Mahratta chiefs, the capture of Delhi, the ancient seat of the Mogul empire, and 
various other important acquisitions ; so that the revenue, which had amounted to 
8,059,000 /. in 1797, was increased to 15,403,000/. jp 1805. But the expenses of 
government, and the interest of the debt, increased in a still greater proportion than the 
revenue, having amounted, in 1805, to 17,672,000 A, leaving a deficit of 2,269,000/. In 
the following year the revenijf? fell off nearly 1,000,000/., while the expenses continued 
nearly the same. And there was, at an average, a continued excess of expenditure, 
including commercial charges, and a contraction of fresh debt, down to 1811—12. 

Notwithstanding the vast additions made to their territories, the Company’s commerce 
with them continued to be very inconsiderable. During the 5 years ending with 1811, 
the exports to India by the Company, exclusive of those made on account of individuals 
in their ships, were as under : — 

1807 ... ^,2.416 I 1810 - 1,0 10,8 15 

1808 % 019.544 1811 - - 1,033,810 

1809 - - - 8G0,1:j3 I 

The exports by the private trade, and the privilege trade, that is, the commanders 
and officers of the Company’s ships, during the above-mentioned years, were about as 
large. During the 5 years ending with 1807-8, the annual average imports into India 
by British private traders, only, amounted to 305,496/. — (Papers published by the East 
India Company in 1813, 4to. p. 56.) 

The Company’s exports include the value of the military storessent from Great Britain 
to India. The ships employed in the trade to India and China , during the same 5 years, 
varied from 44 to 53, and their burden from 36,671 to 45,342 tons. 

For some years previously to the termination of the Company’s charter in 1813, the 
conviction had been gaining ground among all classes, that the trade to the East was 
capable of being very greatly extended ; and that it was solely owing to the want of 
enterprise and competition, occasioned by its being subjected to a monopoly, that it was 
confined within such narrow limits. Very great efforts were, consequently, made by 
the manufacturing and commercial interests to have the monopoly set aside, and the 
trade to the East thrown open. The Company vigorously resisted these pretensions ; 
and had interest enough to procure a prolongation of the privilege of carrying on an ex- 
clusive trade to China to the 10th of April, 1831, with 3 years* notice ; the government 
of India being continued in their hands for the same period. Fortunately, however, 
the trade to India was opened, under certain conditions, to the public. The principal 
of these conditions were, that private individuals should trade, directly only, witli 
the presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and the port of Penang ; that the 
vessels fitted out by them should not be under 350 tons burden ; and that they should 
abstain, unless permitted by the Company, or the Board of Control, from engaging 
in the carrying trade of India, or in the trade between India and China. And yet, 
despite these disadvantages, such is the energy of individual enterprise as compared 
with monopoly, that the private traders gained an almost immediate ascendancy over 
the East India Company, and in a very short time more than trebled our trade with 
India ! 

In the Report of the committee of the House of Fords on the foreign trade of the 
country, printed in May, 1821, it is stated, that “ the greatly increased consumption of 
British goods in the East, since the commencement of the free trade, cannot be accounted 
for by the demand of European residents, the number of whom does not materially vary ; 
and it appears to have been much the greatest in articles calculated for the general use 
of the natives. That of the cotton manufactures of this country alone is stated, since 
the first opening of the trade, to have been augmented from four to Jive fold (it is now 
(1843) augmented many hundreds of times). The value of the merchandise exported 
from Great Britain to India, which amounted, in 1814, to 870,177/., amounted *, in 
1819, to 3,052,741/. ; and although the market appears then to have been so far over- 
stocked as to occasion a diminution of nearly one half in the exports of the following 
year, that diminution appears to have taken place more in the articles intended for the 
consumption of Europeans than of natives ; and the trade is now stated to the committee, 
by the best informed persons, to be reviving. When the amount of population, and the 
extent of the country over which the consumption of these articles is spread, are con- 
sidered, it is obvious that any facility which can, consistently with the political interests 
and security of the Company’s dominions, be given to the private trader, for the dis- 
tribution of his exports, by increasing the number of ports at which he may have the 
option of touching in pursuit of a market, cannot fail to promote a more ready and 
extensive demand.” 

Besides the restraints imposed by the act of 1 813 on the proceedings of the free tradersf , 

* tho amount of the Company’s export* only, and the sum Is not quite accurate : see post. 

t These restraint* were a good deal modified by the 3 Geo. 4. c. 80., passed in pursuance of the recom- 
mendation of the committee quoted above. 
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they frequently experienced very great loss and inconvenience from the Commercial spe- 
culations of the East India Company. The latter had commercial residents, with 
large estaroshments of servants, some of.them intended for coercive purposes, stationed 
in all the considerable towns ; ahd the Marquis Wellesley has stated, “ that the inti- 
mation of a wish from the Company’s resident is always received as a command by the 
native manufacturers and producers.” It was obviously impossible for a private trader to 
come fairly into competition with persons possessing such authority, and who were often 
instructed to make their purchases on any terms. Mr. Tucker, since chairman of the 
Company, states, in his usefid work on Indian finance (published in 1825), that the Com- 
pany’s investments (purchases) in India, during the previous 10 years, might in some 
instances be said to have been forced ; meaning by this, that the goods exported by 
them from India were sometimes compulsorily, obtained from the natives, and some- 
times bought at a higher price than they would have brought in a market frequented 
only by regular merchants. But the truth is, that it was not in the nature of things 
that the Company’s purchases could be fairly made ; the natives could not deal with 
their servants as they would have dealt with private individuals ; and it would be 
absurd to suppose that agents authorised to buy on account of government, and to 
draw on the public treasury for the means of payment, should generally evince the 
prudence and discretion of individuals directly responsible in their own private fortunes 
for their transactions. The interference of such persons would, under any circumstances, 
have rendered the East India trade peculiarly hazardous. But their influence in this 
respect was materially aggravated by the irregularity of their appearances. No in- 
dividual, not belonging to the court of directors, could foresee whether the Company’s 
agents would be in the market at all ; or, if there, to what extent they would either 
purchase or sell. So capricious were their proceedings, that in some years they have 
laid out 700,000 /. on indigo, while in others they have not laid out a single shilling : 
and so with other things. A fluctuating demand of this sort necessarily occasioned 
great and sudden variations of price, and was injurious alike to the producers and the 
private merchants. Mr. Mackenzie, late secretary to the government of Bengal, set the 
mischievous influence of the circumstances now alluded to in the clearest point of view, 
in his masterly evidence before the select committee of 1832 on the affairs of India; 
and he further showed, that it was not possible, by any sort of contrivance, to obviate 
the inconveniences complained of, and that they would unavoidably continue till the 
Company ceased to have any thing to do with commerce. 

But besides being injurious to the private trader, and to the public generally, both in 
India and England, this trade was of no advantage to the East India Company. How, 
indeed, could it be otherwise ? A company that maintained armies and retailed tea, 
that carried a sword in the one hand and a ledger in the other, was a contradiction ; and, 
had she traded with success, would have been a prodigy. It was impossible for her 
to pay that attention to details that is indispensable to the carrying on of commerce with 
advantage. She may have gained something by the monopoly of the tea trade, though 
even that is questionable ; but it is admitted on all hands, that she lost heavily by 
her tro.de to India.* When, therefore, the question as to the renewal of the charter 
came to be discussed in 1832 and 1833, the Company had no reasonable objection to 
urge against. their being deprived of the privilege of trading. And the act 3 & 4 
Will. 4. c. 85.,' for continuing the charter till 1854, terminated the Company's commercial 
character i by enacting, that the Company’s trade to China was to cease on the 22d of 
April, 1834 1*, and that the Company was, as soon ns possible after that date, to dispose 
of their stocks on hand, and close their commercial business. And the wonderful 
increase that has since taken place in the trade with the East is the best proof of the 
■sagacity and soundness of the opinions of those by whose efforts the incubus of 
monopoly was removed. 


II. East India Company (Constitution of). 

Under the present act, the functions of the East India Company are wholly political. 
She is to continue to govern India, with the concurrence and under the supervision of 
the Board of Control, nearly on the plan laid down in Mr. Pitt’s act, till the 30th of 
April, 1854. All the real and personal property belonging to the Company on the 
22d of April, 1834, was vested in the Crown, and is held or managed by the Company 
in trust for the same, subject of course to all claims, debts, contracts, &c. already in 

* It is needless now to enter upon the controversy as to the origin of the Company's debt ( See first 

edition of this work, p.607.) It is probable that those who contend that this debt is wholly attributable 
to the Company's commercial operations, have exaggerated their injurious influence. But We dp not 
think that there U any room for doubting, notwithstanding the enormous prices charged on tea, thlft, for 
many years previously to the abolition of the monopoly, the Company's trade was, oil the whole, pro- 
ductive of nothing but loss. 

f For the new regulations as to the China trade, see Canton. 

2 M 
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existence, or that may heareafter be brought into existence by competent authority. 
The Company’s debts and liabilities are all charged-on India. The dividend, which is 
lOJ per cent., is paid in England out of the revenues of India ; and provisidj^ is made 
for the establishment of a security fund for its discharge, The dividend may be redeemed 
by parliament, 'on payment of 200/. for lOO/. stock, any time after April, 1874; but it is 
provided, in the event of the Company being deprived of the government of India in 
1854, that they may claim redemption of the dividend any time thereafter upon 3 years* 
notice. — (3&4 Will, 4. c. 85.) 

Company's Stock — forms a capital of 6,000,000/., Into which all persons, natives or foreigners, males or 
females, bodies politic or corporate (the Governor and Company of the Bank of England or.ly excepted), 
are at liberty to purchase, without limitation of amount. Since 1793, the dividends have been 10£ per 
cent., to which they are limited by the late act. 

General Courts. — The proprietors in general court assembled are empowered to enact by-laws, and in 
other respects are competent to the complete investigation, regulation, and control of every branch of 
the Company’s concerns ; but, for the more prompt despatch of business, the executive detail is vested in 
a court of directors. A general court is required to be held once in the months of March, June, Sep- 
tember, and December, in each year. No one can be present at a general court unless possessed of 500/ . 
stock ; nor can any person vote upon the determination of any question, who has not been in possession 
of 1,000/. stock for the preceding 12 months, unless such stock have been obtained by bequest or mar- 
riage. Persons possessed of 1,000/. stock are empowered to give a single vote ; 3,000/. are a qualification 
for two votes ; 6,000/. for three votes ; and 10,000/. and upwards for four votes. There were 2,003 pro- 
prietors on the Company’s books in 1825; of these, 1,494 were qualified to give single votes ; 392, two 
votes ; 69, three votes ; and 48, four votes. Upon any special occasion, 9 proprietors, duly qualifitkl by 
the possession of 1,000/. stock, may, by a requisition in writing to the court of directors, call a general 
court ; which the directors are required to summon within 10 days, or, in default, the proprietors may 
call such court by notice affixed upon the Royal Exchange. In all such courts the questions are decided 
by a majority of voices ; in case of an equality, the determination must be by the treasurer drawing a lot. 
Nine proprietors may, by a requisition in writing, demand a ballot upon any question, which shall not be 
taken within 24 hours after the breaking up of the general court. 

Court of Directors The court of directors is composed of 24 members, chosen from among the 

proprietors, each of whom must be possessed of 2, (XX)/. stock ; nor can any director, after being chosen, 
act longer than while he continues to hold stock. Of these, 6 are chosen on the second Wednesday in 
April in each year, to serve for 4 years, in the room of 6 who have completed such service. After an in- 
terval of 12 months, those who had gone out by rotation are eligible to be re-elected for the ensuing 
4 years. Formerly, no person who had been in the Company’s civil or military service in India was 
eligible to be elected a director until he had been a resident in England 2 years after quitting the 
service : but this condition no longer exists; and all civil or military sei^nnts of the Company in India, 
supposing they are otherwise eligible, may be chosen directors immediately on their return to England, 
provided they have no unsettled accounts with the Company ; if so, they are ineligible for 2 years after 
their return, unless their accounts be sooner settled. — (3 A 4 Will. 4. c. 8ft. 5 28.) The directors choose 
annually, from amongst themselves, a chairman and a deputy chairman. They are required by by-laws 
to meet once in every week at least ; but they frequently meet oftener, as occasion requires. Not less 
than 13 can form a court. Their determinations are guided by a majority : in case of an equality, 
the question must be decided by the drawiug of a lot by the treasurer ; upon all questions of importance, 
the sense of the court is taken by ballot. The Company’s officers, both at home and abroad, receive 
their appointments Immediately from the court ; to whom they are responsible for the due and faithful 
discharge of the trust reposed in them. The patronage is, nevertheless, so arranged, as that each mem- 
ber of the court separately participates therein. 

Secret Committee -The principal powers of the court of directors are vested In a secret committee, 

forming a sort of cabinet or privy council. All communications of a confidential or delicate nature 
between the Board of Control and the Company are submitted, in the first instance at least, to the con- 
sideration of this committee ; and the directions of the Board, as to political affairs, may be transmitted 
direct to India, through the committee, without being seen by the other directors. The secret com- 
mittee is appointed by the court of directors, and its members are sworn to secresy. 


III. East Indies (State of Society in, crowino Demand for English Goods, 

Trade, Colonisation, etc.). 

1. Distinction of Castes in India. Inaccuracy of the Representations as to the Inhabit - 
ants being unalterably attached to ancient Customs and Practices. — -We have taken occa- 
sion, in the preceding sketch ot* the history of the East India Company, repeatedly to 
notice the small extent of the trade carried on by its agency. It was contended, 
however, that this was to be ascribed, not to the deadening influence of monopoly, but to 
the peculiar state of the people of India. A notion has long been prevalent in this 
quarter of the world, that the Hindoos are a race unsusceptible of change or improve- 
ment of any sort ; that every man is brought up to the profession of his father, and can 
engage in none else ; and that, owing to the simplicity and unalterableness of their 
habits, they never can be consumers, at least to any considerable extent, of foreign com- 
modities. •* What is now in India, has always been there, and is likely still to continue.** 
— ( Robertson's Disquisition , p. 202.) The Hindoos of this day are said to be the same 
as the Hindoos of the age of Alexander the Great. + The description of them givdn by 
Arrian has been quoted, as applying to their actual situation. It is affirmed that they 
have neither improved nor retrograded ; and we are referred to India as to a country 
in which the institutions and manners that prevailed 3,000 years ago may still be 
found in their pristine purity ! The President de Goguet lays it down distinctly, in his 
learned and invaluable work on the origin of laws, arts, and sciences, that in India 
“ every trader is confined to a particular caste, and can be exercised only by those whose 
parents professed it. ** — ( Origin of Laws , 8fc. Eng. trans. vol. iii. p. 24.) Dr. Robert- 
son says, that the station of every Hindoo is unalterably fixed ; his destiny is irrevocable ; 
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and the walk of life is marked out, from which he must never deviate.** — ( Disquisition on 
India, p. 1£9.) The same opinions are maintained by later authorities. Dr. Tennant 
says, that “ the whole Indian community is divided into 4 great classes ; and each 
class is stationed between certain walls of separation, which are impassable by the purest 
virtue, and most conspicuous merit.” — ( Qupted by Mr. Rickards, p. 6.) This unal- 
terable destiny of individuals has been repeatedly assumed in the despatches and official 
papers put forth by the East India Company ; and has been referred to on all occa- 
sions by them and their servants, as a proof that the depressed and miserable condition 
of the natives is not owing to misgovernment, or to the weight of the. burdens laid 
upon them ; and that it is in vain to think of materially improving their condition, or of 
making them acquainted with new arts, or giving them new habits, so long as the insti- 
tution of castes, and the prejudices to which it has gilten rise, preserve their ascendancy 
unimpaired. 

But notwithstanding the universal currency which the opinions now referred to have 
obtained, and the high authority by which they are supported, they are, in all the most 
essential respects, entirely without foundation ! The books and codes of the Hindoos 
themselves, and the minute and careful observations that have recently been made on 
Indian society, have shown that the influence ascribed to the institution of castes by the 
ancients, and by the more early modern travellers, has been prodigiously exaggerated. 
In the first part of his work on India, Mr. Rickards has established, partly by 
references to the authoritative books of the Hindoos, and partly by his own observations, 
and those of Mr. Colebrook, Dr. Ileber, and other high authorities, that the vast ma- 
jority of the Hindoo population may, and, in fact, does engage in all sorts of employ- 
ments. It has been further shown, that there is nothing in the structure of Indian 
society to oppose any serious obstacle to the introduction of new arts, or the spread 
of improvement ; and that the causes of the poverty and misery of the people must be 
sought for in other circumstances than the institution of castes, and the nature of Hindoo 
superstition. 

The early division of the population into the 4 great classes of priests (Brahmins), 
soldiers (Gshatryas), husbandmen and artificers (Vaisyas), and slaves (Sudras), was 
maintained only for a very short period. The Hindoo traditions record that" a partial 
intermixture of these classes took place at a very remote epoch ; and the mixed brood 
thence arising were divided into a vast variety of new tribes, or castes, to whom, speaking 
generally, no employments are forbidden. 

“ The employments,” says Mr. Rickards, *' allowed to these mixed and impure castes, may he said to 
be every description of handicraft and occupation for which the wants of human society nave created a 
demand. Though many seem to take their names from their ordinary trade or profession, and some 
have duties assigned them too low and disgusting for any others to perform, but from the direst neces- 
sity ; yet no employment, generally speaking, is forbidden to the mixed and impure tribes, excepting 
three of the prescribed duties of the sacerdotal class ; viz. teaching the Vedas , officiating at a sacrifice, 
and receiving presents from a pure-handed giver ; which three are exclusively Bra/tminical .” 

Mr. Colebrook, who is acknowledged on all hands to be one of the very highest 
authorities as to all that respects Indian affairs, has a paper in the fifth volume of the 
Asiatic Researches , on the subject of castes. In this paper, Mr. Colebrook states that 
the Jatimala , a Hindoo work, enumerates forty-two mixed classes springing from the 
intercourse of a man of inferior class with a woman of a superior class, or in the inverse 
order of the classes. Now, if we add to these the number that must have sprung from 
intermixture in the direct order of the classes, and the hosts further arising from the 
continued intermixture of the mixed tribes amongst themselves, we shall not certainly 
be disposed to dissent from Mr. Colebrook’s conclusion, “ that the subdivisions of these 
classes have further multiplied distinctions to an endless variety . ” 

Mr. Colebrook has given the following distinct and accurate account of the pro- 
fessions and employments of the several classes at the present day. It forms a curious 
commentary on the “ irrevocable destiny ” of Dr. Robertson, and the “ impassable walls ’* 
of Dr. Tennant. 

4 * A Brahman , unable to subsist by hfs duties, may live by the duty of a soldier ; if he cannot get a 
subsistence by either of these employments, he may apply to tillage and attendance on cattle, or gain a 
competence by traffic, avoiding certain commodities. A Cshatrua in distress may subsist by all these 
means ; but he must not have recourse to the highest functions. In seasons of distress, a further latitude 
is given. The practice of medicine, and aether learned professions, painting, and other arts, work for 
wuges, menial service, alms, and usury, are among the modes of subsistence allowed both to the Brahman 
And Cshah-ya. A Vaisya, unable to subsist by his own duties, may descend to“the servile acts of a Sudra ; 
and a Sudra , not finding employment by waiting on men of the higher classes, may subsist by handicrafts ; 
principally following those mechanical operations, as joinery and masonry, and practical arts, as painting 
and writing, by which he may serve men of superior classes ; and although a man of a lower class is in 
general restricted from the acts of a higher class, the Sudra is expressly permitted to become a trader, 
or a husbandman. 

** Besides the particular occupation assigned to each of the mixed classes, they have the^dternativp of 
following that profession, which regularly belongs to the class from which they derive tffeir origin on 
the mother’s side ; those at least have such an option who are born in the direct order of the classes. 
The mixed classes are also permitted to subsist by any of the duties of a Sudra , that is, by menial service , 
by handicrafts , by commerce , and agriculture. Hence it appears, that almost every occupation, 

2 M 2 
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THOUGH BF.G t’LARLY IT BE THE PROFESSION OF A PARTICULAR CLAF9, IS OPEN TO MOST OTHER CLASSES ; 
ami that the limitations, far from being rigorous, do in fact reserve only the peculiar profession of the 
Brahman , which consists in teaching the i'eda, and officiating at religious ceremonies.'* 

“ We have thus,” says Mr. Rickards, by whom this passage has been quoted, “ the highest existing 
authority for rejecting the doctrine of the whole Hindoo community ‘ being divided into four castes,' 
and of their peculiar prerogatives being guarded inviolate by ‘ impassable walls of separation.’ It is 
also clear that the intermixture of castes had taken place K to an indefinite extent, at the time when 
the Dht'rrna Sastra was composed, which Sir William Jones computes to be about 880 years B. C. ; for the 
mixed classes are specified 4n this work, and it also refers, in many places, to past times, and to events 
which a course of time only could have brought about. The origin oi the intermixture is therefore lost 
in the remotest and obscurest antiquity ; and having been carried on through a long course of ages, a 
heterogeneous mass is every where presented to us, in these latter times, without a single example, in 
any particular tftate, or kingdom, or separate portion of the Hindoo community, of that quadruple 
division of castes, which has been so confidently insisted upon. 

** I have myself seen carpenters of five or six different castes, and ns many different bricklayers, em- 
ployed on the same building. The same diversity of castes may be observed among the craftsmen in 
dockyards, and all other great works ;"nd those who have resided for any time in the principal com- 
mercial cities of India must be sensible that every increasing demand for labour, in all its different 
branches and varieties of old and new arts, has been speedily and effectually supplied, in spite of the tre- 
mendous institution of castes, which we are taught to believe forms so impassable an obstruction to the 
advancement of Indian industry.” 

2. Growing Demand for English Goods. — It is difficult to, suppose that the directors 
of the Cast I ndia Company should not have been early aware of the fallacy of the opinions 
as to the fixedness of Indian habits. So far, however, as we know, they did not, in 
this instance, evince any acquaintance with the discoveries of their servants. On the 
contrary, in all the discussions that took place with respect to the opening of the trade 
in 1814, the Company invariably contended that no increase of trade to India could be 
expected. In a letter of the chairman and deputy chairman to the Right Honourable 
Robert Dundas, dated 18th of January, 1800, it is stated, that the small demand for 
foreign commodities in India “ results from the nature of the Indian people, their climate 
and their usages. The articles of first necessity their own country furnishes more 
abundantly and more cheaply than it is possible for Europe to supply them. The labour 
of the great body of the common people only enables them t^ subsist on rice, and to 
wear a slight covering of cotton cloth ; they, therefore, can purchase Jione of the super- 
fluities we offer them. The comparatively few in better circumstances, restricted, like 
the rest, by numerous religious and civil customs, of which all are remarkably tenacious, 
find few of our commodities to their taste ; and their climate, so dissimilar to ours, 
renders many of them unsuitable to their use ; so that a commerce between them and 
us cannot proceed far upon the principle of supplying mutual wants. Hence, except 
woollens, in a very limited degree, for mantles in the cold season, and metals, on a scale 
also very limited, to be worked up by their own artisans for the few utensils they need, 
hardly any of our staple commodities find a vent among the Indians; the other exports 
which Europe sends to India being chiefly consumed by the European population there, 
and some of the descendants of the early Portuguese settlers ; all of whom, taken col- 
lectively, form but a small body, in view to any question of national commerce.” — 
( Papers published by authority of the East India Company, 1813, p. 21.) 

The volume from which we have made this extract contains a variety of passages to 
the same effect. So confident, indeed, were the Company that they had carried the trade 
to India to the utmost extent of which it was capable, that it was expressly stated, in 
resolutions passed in a general court held at the India House, on the 26th of January 
1813, “ that no large or sudden addition can be made to the amount of British exports 
to India or China ; ” that the Company had suffered a loss in attempting to extend this 
branch of their trade ; that the warehouses at home were glutted with Indian com- 
modities for which there was no demand ; and that to open the outports to the trade 
would be no other than “ a ruinous transfer of it into new channels, to the destruction 
of immense and costly establishments, and the beggary of many thousands of industrious 
individuals.” 

Luckily, however, these representations were unable to prevent the opening of the 
trade, and the result has sufficiently demonstrated their fallacy. The enterprise and 
exertion of individuals has vastly increased our exports to India — to that very country 
which the Company had so confidently pronounced was, and would necessarily continue 
to be, incapable of affording any additional outlet for our peculiar products ! 

The commercial accounts for 1812 and 1813 we^g unfortunately destroyed by the fire 
at the Custom-house. The trade to -India was opened on the 10th of April, 1814 ; and 
in that year the declared or real value of the products exported from Great Britain to 
the countries eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, excepting China, by the East India 
Company, was 826,558?., and by the private traders, 1,048,132/. In 1817, the Com- 
pany’s exports had declined to 638,382/., while those of the private traders had increased 
to 2,750,33 31 . ; and in 1828, the former had sunk to only 488,601/., while the latter had 
increased to 3,979,07 2/., being more than double the total exports to India, as well by 
the Company as by private traders in 1814 ! Since then the market has continued 
progressively to increase. In 1840 the declared value of the exports of British goods 
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amounted to no less than 6,023,192 : and, notwithstanding the commercial embarrass- 
ments in 1841 and 1842, it amounted, in the latter, to 5,169,888 I 

The Company stated, and no doubt truly, that they lost a very large sum in attempt- 
ing to extend the demand for British woollens in India and China, which, notwith- 
standing, continues very limited. s But in their efforts to force the sale of woollens, 
they seem to have entirely forgotten that we had attained to great excellency in 
the manufacture of cotton stuffs, the article principally made use of as clothing in 
Ilindostan ; and that, notwithstanding the cheapness of labour in India, the advantage 
we derived from our superior machinery might enable us to offer cotton stuffs to the 
natives at a lower price than they could afford to manufacture them for. No sooner, 
however, had the trade been open to private adventurers, than this channel of enter- 
prise was explored ; and the result has been, that, instead of bringing cottons from India 
to England, the former has become one of the best and most extensive markets for the 
cottons of the latter. We question, indeed, whether, in the whole history of commerce, 
another equally striking example can be produced of the powerful influence of com- 
petition in opening new and almost boundless fields for the successful prosecution of 
commercial enterprise. ^ 

In 1814, the first year of the free trade to India, the exports of cotton amounted to 
817,000 yards, of which only about 170,000 yards, valued at 1 7,778/., 'were exported by 
the Company i The progress of the trade has since been such that wc now export 
about 150,(X)0,000 yards of cotton stuffs to India, and about 15,000,000 lbs. of twist 
and yarn ! 

The demand for several other articles of British manufacture has recently increased, 
though not in the same unprecedented manner as cotton, with considerable rapidity. 
Notwithstanding all that has been said as to the immutability of Hindoo habits, the fact 
is not to be denied, that a taste for European products and customs is rapidly spreading 
itself over India. And the fair presumption is, that it will continue to gain ground 
according as education is more diffused, and as the natives become better acquainted 
with our language, arts, and -habits. The authenticity of Hr. Heber’s statements cannot 
be called in qliestion ; and there are many passages in different parts of his Journal that 
might be quoted in corroboration of what has now been stated. Our limits? however, 
will only permit of our making a very few extracts. 

“ Nor have the religious prejudices, and the unchangcableness of the Hindoo habits, been less exagge- 
rated. Some of the best informed of their nation, with whom I have conversed, assure me, that half their 
most remarkable customs of civil and domestic life are borrowed from their Mohammedan conquerors ; 
and at present there is an obvious and increasing disposition to imitate the English in every thing , which 
has already led to very remarkable changes, and will, probably, to still more important. The wealthy 
natives now all atlect to have their houses decorated with Corinthian pillars, and filled with English fur- 
niture ; they drive the best horses and the most dashing carriages in Calcutta ; many of them speak 
English fluently, and are tolerably read in English literature : and the children of one of our friends I saw 
one day dressed in jackets and trowsers, with round hats, shoes, and stockings. In the Bengalee news- 
papers, of which there are two or three, politics are canvassed with a bias, as I am told, inclined to 
Whiggism ; and one of their leading men gave a great dinner, not long since, in honour of the Spanish 
revolution: among the lower orders the same feeling shows itself more beneficially in a growing neglect 
of caste.” — (Vol.ii. n. 30G.) 

“ To say that the Hindoos or Mussulmans are deficient in any essential feature of a civilised people, is 
an assertion which I can scarcely suppose to be made by any who have lived with them : their manners 
are at least as pleasing and courteous as those in the corresponding stations of life among ourselves ; their 
houses are larger, and, according to their wants and climate, to the full as convenient as ours ; their ar- 
chitecture is at least as elegant ; nor is it true that in the mechanic arts they are inferior to the general 
run of European nations. Where they fall short of us, (which is chiefly in agricultural implements, and 
the mechanics of common life,) they are not, so far as 1 have understood of Italy and the south of France, 
surpassed in any degree by the people of those countries. Their goldsmiths and weavers produce as 
beautiful fabrics as our own ; and it is so far from true that they are obstinately wedded to their old pat- 
terns, that they show an anxiety to imitate our models, and do imitate them very successfully. The snips 
built by native artists at Bombay are notoriously as good as any which sail from London or Liverpool. 
The carriages and gigs which they supply at Calcutta are as handsome, though not as durable, as those 
of Long Acre. In the little town of Monghyr, 300 miles from Calcutta, I had pistols, double-barrelled 

f uns, and different pieces of cabinet work, brought down to my boat for sale, which in outward form (for 

know no further) nobody but perhaps Mr. could detect to be of Hindoo origin ; and at 

Delhi, in the shop of a wealthy native jeweller, I found brooches, ear-rings, snuff-boxes, Sec. of the 
latest models (so far as I am a judge), and ornamented with French devices and mottoes.” — (Vol. ii. 
p. 382.) 

As Bishop Hc*ber penetrated into the interior of India, lie found the same taste as in 
Calcutta, for European articles and for luxuries, to prevail every where among the natives. 
Of Benares, lie writes as follows 

4 * But what surprised me still more* as I penetrated further into it, were the large, lofty, and handsome 
dwelling-houses, the beauty and apparent richness of the goods exposed in the bazaars, and the evident 
hum of business. Benares is in fact a very industrious and wealthy, as well as a very holy city. It is the 
great mart where the shawls of the north, the diamonds of the south, and the muslins of Dacca and the 
eastern provinces centre ; and it has very considerable silk, cotton, and fine woollen manufactories of its 
own ; while English hardware, Swords, shields, and spears, from Lucknow and Monghyr, and those Eu- 
ropean luxuries and elegancies which are daily becoming more popular in India , circulate from hence 
through Bundlecund, Gorruckpoor, Nepaul, and other tracts which are removed from th*maln artory of 
the Ganges.” — (Vol. i. p. 289.) * 

Proceeding still further into the interior of the country, ami when at Nusseerabad, 

2 M 3 
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distant above 1,000 miles from Calcutta, the bishop continues his Journal in the same 
strain ; viz. : — 

“ European articles are, at Nusseerabad *, as might be expected, very dear; the shops are kept by a 
Creek and two Parsecs from Bombay : they had In their list all the usual items of a Calcutta warehouse. 
English cotton cloths, both white and printed, are to be met with commonly in wear among the people of 
the country, and may, I learned to my surprise, be bought best and cheapest, as well as all kinds of hard- 
ware, crockery, writing-desks, &c., at Bailee, a large town and celebrated mart in Marwar, on the edge of 
the desert, several days’ journey west of Joudpoor, where, till very lately, no European was known to 
have penetrated.” — (Vol. ii. p. 36.) 

As to the character of the Hindoos, their capacity, and even anxious desire, for im- 
provement, the bishop’s testimony is equally clear and decided; and as this is a point of 
pre-eminent importance, the reader’s attention is requested to the following statements. 

” In the schools which have been lately established in this part of the empire, of which there are at 
present 9 established by the Church Missionary, and 11 by the Christian Knowledge Societies, some 
very unexpected facts have occurred. As all direct attempts to convert the children are disclaimed, the 
parents seqd them without scruple. But it is no less strange than true, that there is no objection made 
to the use of the Old and New Testament as a class-book ; that so long as the teachers do not urge them 
to eat wha$ will make them lose their caste, or to be baptized, or to curse their country’s gods, they readily 
consent to every thing else ; and not only Mussulmans, but Brahmins, stand by with perfect coolness, and 
listen sometimes with apparent interest and pleasure, while the scholars, Uy the road side, arc reading the 
stories of the creation and of Jesus Christ.” — ( Vol. ii. p. 290.) 9 

** Hearing all I had heard of the prejudices of the Hindoos and Mussulmans, I certainly did not at all 
expect to find that the common people would, not only without objection, but with the greatest thankful- 
ness, send their children to schools on Bell’s system ; and they seem to be fully sensible of the advantages 
conferred by writing, arithmetic, and, above all, by a knowledge of English. There are now in Calcutta, 
and the surrounding villages, 20 boys’ schools, containing 60 to 120 each j and 23 girls’, each of 2ft or 30.” 
— ( Vol. ii. p. 300.) 

“ In the same holy city (Benares) I visited another college, founded lately by a wealthy Hindoo banker, 
and Entrusted by him to the management of the Church Missionary Society, in which, besides a gramma- 
tical knowledge of the llindoostanee language, as well as Persian and Arabic, the senior boys could pass 
a good examination in English grammar, in Hume’s History of England, Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues, the 
use of the globes, and the principal facts and moral precepts of the Gospel ; most of them writing beauti- 
fully in the Persian, and very tolerably In the English character, and excelling moBt boys I have met with 
in the accuracy and readiness of their arithmetic. ’—( Vol. ii. p. 388.) 

“ The different nations which I have seen in India (for it is a great mistake to suppose that all India 
is peopled by a single race, or that there is not as great a disparity between the inhabitants of Guzerat, 
Bengal, the Dooab, and the Deccan, both in language, manners, and physiognomy, as between any four 
nations in Europe,) have, of course, in a greater or less degree, the vices which must be expected to at- 
tend on arbitrary government, a demoralising and absurd religion, and (in all the independent states, and 
in some of the districts which are partially subject to the British) a laxity of law, and an almost universal 

f >revalence of intestine feuds and habits of plunder. The general character, however, has much which 
s extremely pleasing to me : they are brave, courteous, intelligent, and most eager after knowledge and 
improvement, with a remarkable talent for the sciences of geometry, astronomy, &c., as well as lor the 
arts of painting and sculpture. In all these points they have had great difficulties to struggle with, both 
from the want of models, instruments, and elementary instruction *, the indisposition, or rather the horror, 
entertained, till lately, by many among their European masters, for giving them instruction of any kind ; 
and now from the real difficulty which exists of translating works of science into languages which have 
no corresponding terms.” — (Vol. ii. p. 409.) 

Even if our space permitted, it would be unnecessary to add to these extracts. The 
facts and circumstances now mentioned, must, we think, satisfy every one that there is 
nothing in the nature of Indian society, in the institution of castes as at present existing, 
or in the habits and customs of the natives, to hinder them from advancing in the career 
of civilisation, commerce, and wealth. “ It may safely be asserted,” says Mr. Hamilton, 
“ that with so vast an extent of fertile soil, peopled by so many millions of tractable and 
industrious inhabitants, Hindostan is capable of supplying the whole world with any 
species of tropical merchandise ; the production, in fact, being only limited by the 
demand. ” 

3. Trade with India. — We had occasion to animadvert, in the former edition of this 
work, on the difficulties under which the trade with India then laboured, in consequence 
of the duties on sugar, rum, and other Indian products, being very much higher than 
those laid on the same articles when imported from the colonies in the West Indies. It 
is needless, however, to enlarge on the manifest inexpediency of such policy, or to enter 
into any lengthened arguments to prove that governments are bound to treat all who 
are subject to their authority with the same equal and impartial justice. The discri- 
minating duties now referred to have been happily all, or nearly all, abolished, and the 
products of India and of our other dependencies come into the home market on the 
same equal terms. The beneficial influence of this wise and liberal policy has been 
strikingly evinced in the increased imports of sugar and coffee from India. Indeed the 
only obstacle to the all but indefinite increase in the demand for our manufactures in 
that extensive dependency consists in the difficulty of obtaining return cargoes suit- 
able for our markets ; and the truth is, that the late rapid extension of the demand for 
British cottons and other goods in India, is principally ascribable to the ipereased 
imports of sugar, coffee, and other Indian articles. Commerce, it must never be forgotten, 
is nothing but an exchange of equivalents ; and it is idle to attempt increasing 
exportation without at the same time increasing importation. 

* Nusseerabad, near Ajmere, in the heart of the Kajepoot country. 
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I.— Account of the Quantities and declared Value of the British and Irish Produce and Manufactures ex- 
ported from the United Kingdom to the East India Company’s Territories and Ceylon, from 1836 to 
1840, both Included. * 


Articles. 


1835. 

1836. 

1837. 


Quantities. 

Declared 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Declared 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Declared 

Value. 

Apparel* slops, and haberdashery 



£ 

4 1 ,502 


£ 

67,921 

_ 

£ 

50,608 

Arms and ammunition 



53,769 


46,983 

* . " 

.54,259 

Beer and ale .... 

tuns 

3,410 

64,381 

4,610 

82.635 

4,732 

82,124 

Books, printed - 

cwt. 

870 

25,341 

935 

29,779 

1,122 

31,385 

Brass and cooper manufactures - 
Butter and cneese - 


73,377 

316,120 

67,323 

350,292 

69,903 

328,547 



i,t;o.5 

5,380 

1 ,905 

6,788 

857 

3,087 

Coals, culm, and cinders - 

tons 

2,775 

1 ,784 

9,338 

5,232 

14,163 

8,963 

Cordage - - - - 

cwt. 

3,629 

5,452 

4,161 

* 7,647 

792 

1,451 

Cotton manufactures entered by the yd. 

yds. 

51,777,277 

1,338,323 

74,280,, 506 

1,972,816 

64,213,633 

1,528,249 

Do. hosiery, lace, and small wares 

w. 


30,631 


47,527 


30,441 

Do. twist and yarn - 

Ib*. 

5,399,762 

432,821 

6,592,310 

561,878 

8,478,021 

602,293 

Earthenware of all sorts - 

pcs. 

1, 142,817 

14,181 

1,315,909 

16,173 

1,385,703 

19,509 

Class entered liy weight - - - 

cwt. 

37,139 

103,305 

47,584 

123,329 

48,439 

98,259 

Hardware and cutlery ... 

— 

10,748 

60,838 

12,402 

86,671 

11,979 

79,141 

Iron and steel, wrought and unwrought 

tons 

19,392 

144,796 

11,645 

134,893 

13,571 

137,294 

Lead and shot .... 



1,612 

28,201 

756 

1 6,303 

837 

17,633 

1. eat her, wrought and unwrought 

lbs. 

52.4.S8 

8,083 

75,752 

10,940 

60,931 

9,212 

Do. saddlery and harness . - - 



8,233 


1 1,521 


8,709 

I. inert manufactures, entered by the yd. - 

yds. 

432,294 

21 ,790 

726,167 

39,658 

707,899 

31,524 

Machinery and millwork - - « 

- 

- 

12.524 

- 

7,550 

• 

7,402 

Painters' colours - 



- • 

16,158 

• • 

18,079 


7,151 

Plate, plated work, jewellery, and watches — 

- 

35,273 

- 

45,403 

. 

39..5G3 

Silk manufactures - 


- — 

8,029 

— • 

15,644 

. 

9.90 

Stationery of all sorts ... 



• 

65,292 

- 

74,469 

- 

48,935 

Woollen manufactures entered by the 
piece - 

pcs. 

} 41,231 

188,694 

72,430 

293,849 

53,194 

211,116 

Do. ditto liy the yard - 

yds. 

305,94G 

23,527 

364,324 

26,317 

133,210 

10,912 

All other articles - 

- 

- 

137,964 


185,530 

- 

155f275 

Total declared value 

£ 

- 

3,192,692 

- 

4,285,829 

- 

3,612,975 



1838. 

1839. 

1840. | 

Apparel, slops, and haberdashery 

_ 

_ 

£ 

61,945 

_ 

£ 

77,728 


£ 

90,744 

Anns and ammunition - 



46,002 


74,597 


103,133 

Beer and ale - 


4,237 

75,544 

6,332 

110,102 

43,377 

110,747 

Hooks printed - 

cwt. 

1,156 

33,038 

1,469 

33,08.3 

1,464 

32,650 

Hrass and copper manufactures - 
Butter anti cheese - 


65,780 

303,132 

67,106 

329,367 

78.250 

373,876 


1,193 

4,145 

1 ,96 1 

7,639 

1,725 

6,594 

Coals, culm, and cinders - 

tons 

18,151 

11,282 

11,579 

7,071 

29,345 

16,640 

Cordage - 

cwt. 

3,377 

5,710 

3,020 

6,598 

5,589 

11,220 

Cotton manufactures entered by the yd. 

yds. 

80,085,122 

1,781,298 

100,949,791 

2,285.918 

145,083,799 

2,964,154 

I)o. hosiery, lace, and small wares 



24,151 


28,836 

61,202 

Do. twist and yarn - 

lbs. 

10,710,136 

640,205 

10,613,915 

690,916 

16,013,708 

84 7,530 

Earthenware of all sorts - 

pcs. 

1,559,980 

25,281 

1,758,1 56 

27,312 

1,629,355 

24,851 

Class entered by weight - 

cwt. 

57,107 

81,160 

67,771 

70,526 

98,830 

101,100 

Hardware and cutlery - 


10.513 

60,363 

13,534 

16,309 

70,677 

18,843 

93,644 

Iron and steel, wrought and unwrought 

tons 

13,308 

137.707 

190,468 

30,894 

302,349 

I .eat I and shot - 


793 

16,257 

2,054 

40,050 

2,484 

44,497 

Leather, wrought and unwrought 

I>o. saddlery anti harness - 

lbs. 

51,241 

7,789 

92,787 

14,366 

70,342 

8,</54 



10,489 


16 ,654 


17,421 

Linen manufactures entered by the yd. - 

yds. 

8GG,932 

36,220 

1,314,044 

56,869 

1,415,629 

62,017 

Machinery and millwork - 

- 

- 

29,869 

- 

75,918 


66,057 

Painters’ colours - 

— 

- - 

6,696 

_ - 

17,01.3 

• 

23,956 

PI file, plated work, jewellery, and watches — 


42,673 


41,320 


38,37 5 

Silk manufactures - 



1 1 ,95 1 


14,713 


16,333 

68,108 

Stationery of all sorts - 

— 


48,351 


63,923 


Woollen manufactures entered by the 


} 46,777 

184,329 

68,728 

170,106 

91,092 

271,530 

Do. ditto by the yard - 

yds. 

222,022 

16,175 

166,531 

11,721 

146,491 

10,676 

All other articles - 

" 


171,031 

- 

311,808 

- 

254,534 

Total declared value 

£ 

- 

3,S7G,196 

- 

4,748,607 


6,023,192 


II. — Account of the Quantities of the Principal Articles of Foreign and Colonial Produce imported Into 
the United Kingdom from the East India Company’s Territories and Ceylon, during each of the Eight 
Years ending with 1841. 


Principal Articles. 

1834. 

1835. 

183G. 

1837- 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

Cassia llgnea 

- 

- lbs. 

1,667,042 

1,540,815 

572,777 

921,609 

313,753 

232,196 

215.01G 

971,802 

Cinnamon - 



216,679 

444,032 

583,236 

1,028,831 

397 ,300 

528,736 

293,467 

410,868 

Cloves • 

* 

• — . 

126,542 

1 12,891 

8,532 

19,560 

33,363 

122,597 

36,667 

38,75* 

Coifee 

- 

- — 

8,875,961 

5.182,856 

9,514,411 

9,806,123 

7,785,963 

9,820,550 

16,885,698 

15,896,624 

1 Corn, wheat meal & flour cwt. 

21,898 

1.5,897 

7,17* 

44,668 

18,912 

17,532 

13,0*6 

38,997 

Cotton piece goods, India pc*. 

268,877 

293,580 

368,160 

414,450 

204,271 

348,446 

349,961 

139,472 

Elephants' teeth 


- cwt. 

2,422 

2,363 

1 ,834 

2,298 

2,130 

2,686 

2.312 

2,366 

Ginger 


- __ 

10,004 

4,489 

13,589 

24,053 

26,297 

29,626 

9,7*7 

5,292 

Gum, Arabic 



7,326 

7,675 

8,222 

9,259 

1 1 ,056 

15,431 

9,162 

10,86* 



- lbs. 

696,339 

528,490 

547,053 

990,.5G 0 

1,093,179 

1,166,562 

1 ,254,037 

1,2*1,308 

Shell lac - 



941,179 

1,179,899 

1,372,519 

2,194,938 

2.659,827 

3,176,167 

2,8*8,632 

3,244,35* 

Hemp, undressed 


- cwt. 

52,035 

40,854 

18,380 

168,386 

107,994 

138,301 

65,583 

72,469 

Hides, untanned 



31,213 

41,964 

40,883 

40,714 

37,474 

63,533 

52,559 

8G.044 

Indigo 


- lbs. 

3,616,022 

3,878.404 

7,222,331 

5, 721,554 

6,579,142 

4,654.226 

6,940,192 

7,456,617 

Mace 



24,924 

9,941 

35,121 

29,973 

18,237 

18,272 

14,010 

13,973 

Madder root 


- cwt. 

3,412 

3,266 

2,466 

4,622 1 

1 ,601 

1 ,373 

665 

160 

Nutmegs - 


- lbs. 

51,268 

67,067 

92,405 

93,436 

64,793 

48,799 

17,258 

35,478 



• _ 

685,457 

1,107,115 

972,552 

9.57,165 

837,143 

9IG.370 

1,190,173 

869,947 

Pepper 


• _ 

7,131,133 

2,807,014 

6,777,89* 

4,150,534 

3,3*6,990 

9,090,898 

5,814,756 

14,784,497 

Rhubarb 


. w 

16,426 

33,674 

59,380 

55,999 

.56,127 


5,437 

7,290 

Rice 


- cwt. 

276,968 

233,04 1 

145,180 

352,834 

203,896 

419,319 

320,752 

397,535 

Do. in the husk 


bush. 

25,246 

29,426 

1,704 

17,451 

13,050 

8,938 

4,339 

1,336 

Safflower - 


- cwt. 

6,484 

6,517 

8,240 

7,517 

4,970 

3,602 

5,110 

5,429 




25,683 

19,101 

24,809 

15,288 

18,172 

20,673 

61,88* 

75,847 

Saltpetre, and cubic nitre — 

257,680 

194,119 

177,938 

2*2,606 

234,048 

272,429 

183,603 

26l)552 

I Seeds, flaxseed 6c llnseet 

bush. 

2,826 

127,416 

275,168 

126,532 

78,57x 

163,958 

207,869 

199,322 




186 

240 

213 

10 

1 

6,580 

19,398 

46,191 




412,283 

96,681 

415,671 

289,486 

316,750 

194,817 

63,608 

81.474 

1 Silk, raw and waste 


1,798,637 

1,105,297 

1,4.50,222 

1,298,037 

1,151,399 

1,387,944 

1,108,465 1,17 5,308' 


2 M 4 
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Table II continued. 


Principal Articles. 


{Silk, manufactured, »lt. : — 

India bandannas, ro- 
mals, and handker- 
chiefs - - pcs. 

Talfaties, damasks, and I t 
other silks - - — i 

Skins, calf 3t kip. untanned rwt| 
t i oat, undressed - numb.; 

Kid - — 

Spirits, Tir.. rum - proof trail. 

Sugar, unrefined - - cwt J 

Tea - - - It*. ! 

Tin - cwt.j 

■ Tobacco, unmanufactured lbs. I 
| J\». manufactured, «St snuff — \ 
i Wool, cotton - - — 32, 

Sheep's - - - — i 


\ 371 


1 834 . 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

374,744 

381,2*9 

331,65* 

499,949 

485,008 

473,481 

546,826 

363,294 

490 

773 

741 

4,503 

7,957 

4,001 

9,747 

*1,983 

*,260 

840 

10 

27 

*5 

3,0-19 

6,834 

7,576 

78,103 

59,454 

16,10* 

4,035 

81,631 

121,657 

28,118 

215,695 

4 

*,714 

3,587 

14,533 

15,895 

22,V68 

I 39,590 

35,606 

537 

14,068 

38,139 

67,064 

53,309 

1 70,385 

311,968 

1,006,71* 

lOl ,997 

137.976 

171,738 

902,945 

474,100 

587,142 

498,730 

1 ,*7 1 ,68* 

136,987 

1 ,547 ,078 

308,49* 

1*1,387 

3*1,283 

129,420 

905,476 

1,960,7*8 

33,611 

10,104 

17,7*9 

18,544 

26,616 

12,667 

7,347 

*1,440 

3,981 

1 10,578 

38,854 

30, *80 

126,854 

97,827 

223,347 

80,638 

*.3891 

1,169 

! 5,644 

15,113 

79, *49 

41,789 

33,129 

56,483 

.•*0,865 

41,4*9,011 

75,949,845 

51,53*, 07* 

40,217,734' 

47,172,939 

77,011,839 

97,388,153 


67,*763 *95, 818 J ,086,3 931 1,8 80,74 1 1 , 897,266i X, 103, MG 2,441,370: 3,008,664 


III — An Account specifying the Number of Ships and their Tonnage that entered the Ports of the 
United Kingdom from the East India Company’s Territories and Ceylon, and that cleared outwards 
from the United Kingdom for the same, duriug each of the 12 Years ending with 1842. 


| Entered. j 



Cleared. 



Years. 

Ship*. 

Tonnage. J Years. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Years. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Years. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

1831 

150 

63,866 5 1837 

*81 

118,753 

1831 

137 

59,7*1 

1837 

*31 

106,927 

183* 

168 

7*. 895 | 1838 

*33 

106,004 

18.3* 

193 

85,260 

1838 

*33 J 

117,824 

1833 

18* 

76,8*0 J 1839 

*99 

133, *94 

1833 

*04 

8.3,769 

1839 

253 

1*1,865 

1S34 

186 

75,461 fl 1810 

*88 

1.37,883 

18.31 

197 

90,833 

1840 

37* 

176,0*8 

18.35 

*16 

89,149 18-11 

414 

207,075 ' 

1835 

219 

96,157 

1841 

454 

218,103 

1836 

*27 

417.0.34 1 184* 

430 

191,378 

1856 

*67 1 

117,784 

1812 

397 

202,101 


4. Colonisation of India. — Considerable obstacles were long thrown in the way of 
Europeans establishing themselves in India, and particularly of their acquiring or 
holding land. This policy was dictated by various considerations ; partly by a wish to 
prevent the extrusion of the natives from the soil, which it was supposed would be 
eagerly bought up by Europeans, and partly by the fear lest the latter, when scattered 
over the country, and released from any effectual control, should offend the prejudices 
of the natives, and get embroiled with them. Now, however, it seems to be the general 
opinion of those best acquainted with India, that but little danger is to be apprehended 
from these circumstances; that the few Europeans established in it as Indigo planters, 
&c. have contributed very materially to its improvement ; and that the increase and 
diffusion of the English population, and their permanent settlement in the country, are 
at once the most likely means of spreading a knowledge of our arts and sciences, and of 
widening and strengthening the foundations of our ascendancy. It is obvious, indeed, 
that the duration of our power in India must depend on a very uncertain tenure, unless 
wc take root, as it were, in the soil, and a considerable portion of the population be 
attached to us by the ties of kindred, and of common interests and sympathies. In this 
respect we should imitate the Homan in preference to the Lacedaemonian or Athenian 
policy. Quid alitttl exitio Lacedeemonii s Atheniensibus J'uit, quail qua m armis. pollerenty 
nisi quod victis pro alienigenis arcebant ? When, however, the former edition of this 
work was published, we observed that, looking at the density of population in India, 
the low rate of wages, the nature of the climate, and other similar circumstances, it 
seemed very doubtful whether it would ever become the resort of any considerable 
number of English settlers, at least of such a nuipber as would be sufficient, within any 
reasonable period, to form any thing like a powerful native English interest. And we 
have now to state, that these anticipations have been more than realised ; and that 
though the restraints on the settlement of Englishmen in India have been practically 
at an end since 1834, very few have availed themselves of the privilege. Indeed, as 
already seen (ant£, p. 201.), the total number of English-born subjects (exclusive of 
military) in Calcutta, where they are most numerous, in 1837, amounted to only 3,138! 
There may, no doubt, though we see little reason to anticipate such a result, be a greater 
emigration to India in time to come ; and to whatever extent it may be carried, it 
promises to be highly advantageous. “ We need not, I imagine,” said Lord William 
Bentinck, “ use any laboured argument to prove that it would be infinitely advantageous 
for India to borrow largely in arts and knowledge from England. The legislature 
has expressly declared the truth ; its acknowledgment has been implied in the daily 
acts and professions of government, and in all the efforts of humane individuals and 
societies for the education of the people. Nor will it, I conceive, be doubted, that the 
diffusion of useful knowledge, and its application to the arts and business of life, must 
be comparatively tardy, unless we add to precept the example of Europeans, mingling 
familiarly with the natives in the course of their profession, and practically demon- 
strating, by daily recurring evidence, the nature and the value of the principles we desire 
to inculcate, and of the plans we seek to have adopted. It seems to be almost equally 
plain, that, independently of their influencing the native community in this way, various 
and important national advantages will result from there being a considerable body of 
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our countrymen, and their descendants, settled in the country. To question it, to 
deny the superiority which has gained us the dominion of India : it is to doubt whether 
national character has any effect on national wealth, strength, and good government : it 
is to shut our eyes to all the perils and difficulties of our situation : it is to hold as 
nothing community of language, sentiment and interest, between the government and 
the governed : it is to disregard the evidence afforded by every corner of the globe in 
which the British dag is hoisted : it is to tell our merchants and our manufacturers, that 
the habits of a people go for nothing in creating a market; and that enterprise, skill, and 
capital, and the credit which creates capital, are of no avail in the production of com- 
modities. ” 

The existing regulations as to the residence of Englishmen in India are embodied in 
the act 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 85., and are as follows : — 

Authority for his Majesty's Subjects to reside in certain Parts qf India. --It shall be lawful for any 
natural-born subjects of his Majesty to proceed by sea to any port or place having a Custom-house esta- 
blishment within the same, and to reside thereat, or to proceed to, reside In, or pass through, any part of 
such of the said territories as were under the government of the Bald Company on the 1st day of January, 
1800, and in any part of the countries ceded by the nabob of the Carnatic, of the province of Cuttack, 
and of the settlements of Singapore and Malacca, without any licence whatever ; provided that all sub- 
jects of liis Majesty not natives of the said territories shall, on their arrival in any part of the same from 
any port or place not within the said territories, make known in writing their names, places of destination, 
and objects of pursuit in India, to the chief officer of the customs or other officer authorised for that pur- 
pose at such place as aforesaid. — §81. 

Subjects of his Majesty not to reside in certain Parts of India without Ltcence. — It shall not be lawful 
for any subject of bis Majesty, except the servants of the said Company and others now lawfully autho- 
rised to reside in the said territories, to enter the same by land, or to proceed to or reside in such parts of 
the said territories as are not heroin-before in that behalf mentioned, without licence first obtained from 
the commissioners of the board of control, or the court of directors, or the governor-general, or a 
governor of any of the said presidencies : provided, that no licence given to any natural-born subject of 
his Majesty to reside in parts of the territories not open to all such subjects shall be determined or revoked, 
unless in accordance with the terms of some express clause of revocation or determination in such licence 
contained. — §82. ^ 

% The Governor-General, with previous Consent of Directors , may declare other Places open . — It shall be 
lawful for the governor-general in council, with the previous consent and approbation of the said court 
of directors, to declare any place or places whatever within the said territories open to all his Majesty’s 
natural-born subjects, and it shall be thenceforth lawful for any of his Majesty’s natural- born subjects to 
proceed to or reside in or pass through any place or places declared open, without any licence whatever. 
— § K3. 

Laws against illicit Residence, to be made The governor-general shall and is required to make laws 

or regulations providing for the prevention or punishment of the illicit entrance into or residence in the 
said territories of persons not authorised to enter or reside therein § 84. 

Laws and Regulations to be made for Protection of Natives. — And whereas the removal of restrictions 
on the intercourse of Europeans with the said territories will render It necessAry to provide against any 
mischiefs or dangers that may arise therefrom, it is enacted, that the governor-general shall and is re- 
quired, by laws or regulations, to provide with all convenient speed for the protection of the natives of 
the said territories from insult and outrage In their persons, religions, or opinions. — § 85. 

Lands within the Indian Territories may be purchased . — It shall be lawful for any natural-horn sub- 
ject of his Majesty authorised to reside in the said territories to acquire and hold lands, or any right, 
interest, or profit in or out of lands, for any term of years, in such part or parts of the said territories as 
he shall be so authorised to reside in : provided always, that nothing herein contained shall he taken to 
prevent the governor-general in council from enabling, by any laws or regulations, or otherwise, any sub- 
jects of his Majesty to acquire or hold any lands, or rights, interests, or profits la or out of lauds, in any 
part of the'caid territories, and for any estates or terms whatever § 86. 

No Disabilities in respect of Religion, Colour , or Place of Birth . — No native of the said territories, 
nor any natural-born subject of his Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, place 
of birth, descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding any place, office, or employment under 
the said company. — § 87. 

IV. East Indies, Extent, Population, Military Force, Revenue, etc. (of British), 

1. Extent , Population , of British Dominions in Hindostan , and of the Tributary and 

Independent States. — The following Table has been framed, though with some very con- 
siderable modifications, on the basis of that given in the second edition of Mr. Ha- 
milton’s Gazeteer. It can, however, be regarded as an approximation only, inasmuch 
as no means exist of coming at correct conclusions ; but we incline to think that it is 
nearly as accurate as it can be made with the present imperfect means of information. 


Table of the Area and Population of the Modern States of Hindostan. 




British 

Square Miles. 

Population. 

Presidency of Bengal, Including Agra - 

Madras Presidency - - , - , - 

Bombay Presidency, including territories in the Deccan, 
acquired since 1815 - - - 

Territory acquired from the Ameers of Scinde in 1842 

Sattarah, &c. 

306,000 

131,01)0 

76,000 

50,000 

69,710,000 

15,000,000 

8,500,000 

1,000,000 

Total under the British government 

- 

563,000 

94,210,000 

British Allies and Tributaries. 

The Nizam 

The Nagpoor Raja ------ 

The King of Oude ------ 

The Guicowar ------ 

Kotah, 6,500 ; Boondee, 2,500 ; Bopaul, 5,000 

The Mysore Raja - - - - - - 

* ; 

96.000 

64.000 

20.000 
18,000 

14.000 

27.000 

10,000,000 

3,000,000 

3.000. 000 

2.000. 000 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
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Table of the Area and Population, &c — continued. 


! 

1 

British 

Square Miles. 

Population. 

Travancore, 5,000; Cochin, 2,000 - - - - - 

Under the Rajas of Joudpoor, Jeypoor, Odeypoor, Bicancere, Jesselmere, 
and other Rajpoot chiefs, Ilolcar, Ameer Khan, the How of Cutch, 
Bhurtpoor, Macherry, and numerous other petty chiefs, Seiks, Gonds, 
Bheels, Coolies, and Catties, all under British protection - 

7,000 

1,400,000 

280,000 

15,000,000 

Total under the British government and its allies 

1,089,000 

133,110,000 

Independent States. 



The Nepaul Raja ------- 

The Lnnore Raja - ------- 

63,000 

2.000,000 

60,000 

4,000,000 

The dominions of Sindia ------- 

40,000 

4,000,000 

Grand total of Hindostan - 

1,242,000 

143,110,000 


India beyond the Ganges — British Acquisitions in 1824 and 1825. 



British 

Square Miles. 

Population. 

Countries south of Rangoon, consisting of half the province of Martaban, 
and the provinces of Tavoy, Ye, Tenasserim, and the Mergui Isles - 
The province of Arracan ------- 

Countries from which the Burmese have been expelled, consisting of 
Assam and the adjacent petty states, occupying a space of about 

12,000 

16,250 

34,000 

51,000 

260,000 

500,000 

Total - 

62,250 1 

801,000 


In 1805, according to the official returns, the total number of British-born 
subjects in Hindostan was 31,000. Of these, 22,000 were in the army as officers and 
privates ; the civil officers of government, of all descriptions were about 2,000; the free 
merchants and mariners who resided in India under covenant, about 5,000 ; the officers 
and practitioners in the courts of justice, 300 ; the remaining 1,700 consisting of adven- 
turers who had smuggled themselves out in various capacities. Since the date above 
mentioned, no detailed reports have been published : but there is reason to believe that 
even now the total number of British subjects in Hindostan does not exceed 45,000, 
if so many ; the removal of the restrictions on their settlement having, as already seen, 
added very few to the previous number. 

The army requiredYor the protection of these extensive provinces, and for the retaining 
them under due subordination, is, with the exception of that of Russia, probably the 
largest standing army in the world. In 1796, it amounted to 55,000. In 1837, it 
consisted of the following effective force, in British, native, and contingent native 
troops : — 


st»#r - 

Horse artillery 

Foot do. 

Engineers 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Officers 


205 
1 ,927 
4,3M 
77 
2,585 
13,879 
755 


26,582 


Native. 


Staff (British) 

Co's, officer* of British birth 
Officers of Hindoo birth 
Engineer corps 
Horse artillery 
Foot do. - 

Artillery train 
Cavalry - 

Infantry - 


f British - 
Total - 1 Native - 

(.Native subsidiary 


312 
3,416 
3,416 
3,498 
1,022 
5,822 
1 ,392 
14,529 
124,281 

157,758 


26,582 
157,758 
1 1 1 ,500 


Contingent Native. 


Nizam - ■ 
Baroda* i 


Scindia - - - * 

Oude _ 

cavalry, 10,0004 
Infantry, 1 2,000 J 
cavalry, 3,000 \ 

. infantry, 4,000 ) 

Hassr : : : 

Travancore, 3 battalions 
Cochin, I do. 

Mysore - 

Outch and Joudpoor 
Halpoot f cavalry, 7 ,500 
(states (.Infantry, 27,000 J 
Sat tar ah - 


15.000 

10.000 
22,000 

7.000 

1.000 
3,000 

3.000 

1.000 

4.000 

6.000 

34,500 

5,000 


111,500 


The expense of the Anglo-Indian army, according to reports laid before parliament 
in 1830, was as follows : — 


Engineer corps 

Artillery 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Staff 


£ 

83,874 

606.463 

1,070,834 

4,124,079 

481,490 


Medical staff 
Pioneers 
Commissariat 
Sundries 


Total 


£ 

132,490 

74.611 

614,327 

2,178,887 


- 9,373,965 


It may be observed by the way, that this sum of 9,374,0 00/. is more than double 
^jjum annually expended on the Prussian army ! It is necessary, however, to observe, 
that ver .additions have been made within the last half dozen years to the mili- 

tary force in India. 

Each presidency hair. separate army, commander-in-chief, staff, &c. j but the com- 
mander-in-chief of the government has a general authority over the armies of 

all the presidencies. ^mong the native troops, called Sepoys (esquires), there is a 
complete intermixture o/ tribes, casts, and creeds; but the infantry consists chiefly of 
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Hindoos, and the cavalry of Mohammedans. The Hindoo soldiers of the Bengal 
army are mostly of high caste, more than 20,000 being Brahmins. The soldiers of the 
Madras army are principally Rajpoots, and are reckoned the most persevering hardy 
warriors ; but they observe their religious customs so strictly, that the least deviation 
from them might have a dangerous effect on their discipline. The Bombay soldiers 
are the most easily disciplined, being generally of the lower castes. The troops are 
not raised by any forced levy or conscription ; military service in India is quite vo- 
luntary, and is so popular that each regiment has a number of supernumeraries ready 
to take the place of such soldiers as die or leave. The men are well paid, clothed, 
and fed. The corporal punishment of Hindoos is not allowed ; imprisonment being, 
in the Indian as in the French army, the principal engine by which discipline is 
kept up. In the former, however, the disgrace attending dismissal from the service, 
which is acutely felt by the native soldiers, tends powerfully to preserve discipline and 
obedience. Each company has an English captain, lieutenant, and ensign, as well as 
a native captain, lieutenant, and ensign. The latter, however, are under the command 
of the British officers ; so that, with the title and uniform of officers, they are, pro- 
perly speaking, only subalterns or non-commissioned officers. The Indian army, 
when not in the field, is in camp the whole year through, — a system which has con- 
tributed, in no small degree, to bring it to its present state of efficiency. 

A good deal of conflicting evidence was given before the parliamentary committees, 
in 1832 and 1833, as to the real state of the Indian army, and the degree of depend- 
ence to be placed on it. On the whole, it would seem to be supcrior,#n respect of 
discipline and organisation, to any native army ever previously embodied in India; and 
so long as its*disciplinc and efficiency are maintained unimpaired, it is no doubt fully 
adequate to provide for the tranquillity of India, and its defence against Asiatic 
invaders. But the Sepoys are decidedly inferior both in physical strength and mental 
energy to Europeans : and such being the case, wc cannot help, how reluctantly 
soever, agreeing in opinion with those who think that the Indian army could not 
make any effectual opposition to any thing like a corresponding force of French, 
Russian, or other European troops. 

In direct and authoritative control, the dominion of the British government extends 
much further than that possessed by any prior dynasty, whether Patan or Mogul ; yet 
the latter, so long as they abstained from persecution, had nothing to apprehend from 
the religion of the Hindoos; and history proves that the commotions which agitated the 
Mohammedan monarchies chiefly arose from their internal dissensions and national 
disputes. Neither does it appear that any prior conquerors ever employed disciplined 
corps of their own countrymen in defence of their own sovereignty, although they had 
to contend with one very numerous tribe — the Hindoo ; while the British, more advan- 
tageously situated, have two to put in motion against each other, and in process of time 
may raise up a third. Each foreign invader certainly favoured his own countrymen : 
but it was by bestowing on them places and high appointments, which excited envy, 
without essentially strengthening his domination. Besides, therefore, total abstinence 
from persecution, the British government, in a powerful corps entirely European, and 
totally distinguished from the natives by colour, language, and manners, possesses a 
solidity and consistence much beyond any of the prior Mohammedan dynasties. — 
(Hamilton's East India Gazetteer , 2d ed. vol. i. pp. 656 — 659.) 

We incline to think that the greatest danger to our Indian dominions is likely to 
arise from the disposition, which seems but too prevalent, to extend our conquests into 
Afghanistan and the central regions of Asia. Such conquests never can be productive 
of any advantage of any kind whatever ; and it is to be hoped that the experience 
afforded by the disastrous termination of our late expedition to Cabul may suffice to 
hinder our re-engaging in such attempts. It is impossible, indeed, to vindicate either 
the justice or the policy of that expedition. The Affghans had done us no harm. 
Probably it is true that Russian agents were intriguing amongst them : but what had 
we to fear from them ? Supposing these agents had succeeded in the all but im- 
possible task of reconciling the conflicting views and objects of the proud and jealous 
chieftains of the country, what injury could thi^ have done to us ? No one is so absurd 
as to suppose that the Affghans would have attempted to attack our territories ; and it 
would have been all but impossible for Russia, had she been so disposed, to have sent 
any considerable force to Cabul. The difficulty and expense of such a march would 
have been enormous ; and even had these been surmounted, we might have occupied 
the passes leading from Afghanistan to India, and crushed, without difficulty, any army 
that might have attempted to force them. The truth is, that if Russia entertained the 
designs attributed to her, we did precisely what she would have most desired. We ad- 
vanced 1,200 miles from our own frontier, and from our resources, on the road to Russia ; 
and had we remained there, we should have saved the Russians, in the event of their 
attacking us, the trouble of a lengthened and difficult march ; and met them in a 
lukewarm or unfriendly country, with a severe climate, under circumstances most 
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favourable to them, and most unfavourable to ourselves. It is not, in fact, easy to say 
whether our folly or contempt for the rights of others was most conspicuous on this 
occasion. And the destruction of our army, though principally owing to the gross 
incapacity of those by whom it was commanded, by making us abandon so perilous and 
untenable a position, was, on the whole, perhaps, advantageous rather than otherwise. 
We believe that true policy would have led to our never advancing beyond the desert 
to the south of the Indus. But it is, at all events, abundantly certain that it would be 
a good deal worse than foolish to attempt to push our conquests beyond the boundary 
formed by that river. 

2. Revenue and expenditure of the East India Company . — The far greater part of the 
revenue of India is at present, and has always been, derived from the soil. The land 
has been held by its immediate cultivators generally in small portions, with a perpetual 
and transferable title ; but they have been under the obligation of making an annual 
payment to government of a certain portion of the produce of their farms, which might 
be increased or diminished at the pleasure of the sovereign ; and which has, in almost 
all cases, been so large, as seldom to leave the cultivators more than a bare subsistence. 
Under the Mohammedan government, the gross produce of the soil was divided into 
equal or nearly equal shares, between the ryots, or cultivators, and the government. 
We regret we are not able to say that the British government has made any material 
deductions from this enormous assessment. Its oppressiveness, more than any thing 
else, has prevented our ascendancy in India ; and the comparative tranquillity and good 
order we ha^i introduced, from having the beneficial effects that might have been 
anticipated. The cultivators throughout Hindostan are proverbially poor ; and till the 
amount of the assessment they arc at present subject to be effectually reduced, they cannot 
be otherwise than wretched. They are commonly obliged to borrow money, to buy their 
seed and carry on their operations, at a high interest, on a species of mortgage over the 
ensuing crop. Their only object is to get subsistence — to be able to exist in the same 
obscure poverty as their forefathers. If they succeed in this, they are satisfied. Mr. 
Colebrooke, whose authority on all that relates to India is so deservedly high, mentions 
that the quantity of land occupied by each ryot, or cultivator, in Bengal, is commonly 
about 6 acres, and rarely amounts to 24 ; and it is obvious that the abstraction of 
half the produce raised on such patches can leave their occupiers nothing more than 
the barest subsistence for themselves and their families. Indeed, Mr. Colebrooke tells 
us that the condition of ryots subject to this tax is generally inferior to that of a hired 
labourer, who receives the miserable pittance of 2 annas, or about 3 pence, a day of wages. 

Besides the land revenue*, a considerable revenue is derived in India from the mono- 
polies of salt and opium, the sale of spirituous liquors, land and sea customs, post-office, 
&c. Of these monopolies, the first is, in all respects, decidedly the most objectionable. 
Few things, indeed, would do more to promote the improvement of India, than the total 
abolition of this monopoly. An open trade in salt, with moderate duties, would, there 
can be no doubt, be xiroductivc of the greatest advantage to the public, and of a large 
increase of revenue to government. The opium monopoly, though less objectionable 
than the last, is, notwithstanding, very oppressive. It interferes with the industry of the 
inhabitants ; those who arc engaged in the cultivation of opium being obliged to sell 
their produce at prices abitrarily fixed by the Company’s agents. It would be worse 
than useless to waste the reader’s time, by pointing out in detail the mischievous effects 
of such a system ; they are too obvious not to arrest the attention of every one. 


Abstract View of the Revenues (exclusive of commercial Assets realised in Knglandf) and Charges 
of India, for the Years 1838-3‘J, 1839-10, 1840-41, 1841-42, including the Charges disbursed in Great 
Britain. — (Pari. Paper No. 367. Sess. 1843.) 


Revenues. 

1838-39. 

1839-40. 

1840-41. 

♦ 

1841-42., partly 
estimated. 

Bengal - 

A era - 

Madras ..... 

Bombay - 

Total ordinary revenues - 

At 2*. per sicca rupee - - £ 

Extraordinary Receipts. 

Bengal • 

Madras ..... 

/ At 2#. per sicca rupee - - £ 

Total ordinary and extraordinary reve- 
nues and receipts - - £ 

Deficiency ..... 

' £ 

Co.'s Rupees. 

7.00. 0^,409 

4.00. 01.737 
3,70,93,899 

1, A 1,30,2 78 

Co.'s Rupees. 
6,32,00, 118 
3,87,28,022 
3,77,10,000 

1,54,16,185 

Co.’s Rupess. 
0,03,4 1 ,585 
3,75,04,979 
3,80,08,989 

1,94,97,831 

Co.’s ft upecs. 
7,05,33,295 

4,17 ,38,050 
3,83,97 ,238 
Actual. 

1,8G, 76,100 

16,34,95,383 

15,51,21,225 

16,14,13,384 

16,93,44,703 

15,327,892 

14,512,015 

15,1 32,505 

15,876,066 

1,73,378 

485 

68,730 

2,1 59 

15,162 
Excess i 

39,918 

Charges. 

1,117 

600 

1,73,857 

70,909 

14,045 

39,318 

16,299 

6,647 

' 1,317 

3,686 

~T5 ,343,991 

14,549,2G2 

2,107,G80 

15,133,822 

1 .753,347 

15^879,732 
| 2,191,875 

15,788,911 

16,682,922 

16,887,330 

I 18,073,685 


* For an account of the land revenue system of British India, see art. India (Bkitish;, in Geog. Diet. 
t 444,920/. in 1838-39, and 25,980/. in 1839-40. 
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Abstract View of the Revenue and Charges of India, &c — continued. 


Charges. 

1838-39. 

1839-40. 

1840-41. 

1841-42,, partly 
estimated. 

Bengal - - - - 

Agra ------ 

Madras - - - - 

Bombay - - - - - 

Total ordinary charges of India 

At 2s. per sicca rupee £ 

Extraordinary Charges. 

Bengal - 

At 2s. per sicca ru|Krc £ 

Total ordinary and extraord. charges £ 
Charges disbursed in England - £ 

Total charges of India - - £ 

£ 

Co.’s Rupees. 
7,74,57,289 
86/29,471 
3/28.81,619 

2,07,01,110 

Co.'s Rupees. 
8,21,63,925 
78,38,592 
3,82,01,650 

2,22,21,032 

Co.’s Rupees. 
8,73,40,152 
80,52,904 
3,67,55,468 

2,09,74,716 

Co.’s Rupees. 
9,64,08,457 
82,39,900 
3,66,19,125 
Actual. 
2,12,80,775 

13,96,69,489 

15,04,25,199 

15,21,23,240 

16,25,48,257 

13,094,014 

14,102,362 

14,261,554 

15,238,899 

4,412 

17,000 

— 

— ■ 

4,412 

17,000 

— 

- 

413 

1,594 

— 

— 

13,094,427 

2,615,465 

14,103,956 

2,578,966 

14.261,654 

2,625,776 

15,238.899 

2,834,786 

15,709,892 

16,682,922 

16,887,330 

t 18,073,685 

15,788,892 1 16,682,922 1 16,887,330 

18,073.685 


Sate. — The result* here exhibited of the revenues and charges, fur tin* rears 1838-30 and 1839-40, differ from those In- 
serted In the accounts laid before parliament last year, in consequence of the expenses of the mission, and measures for the 
support of Sch&h Soojah being now included as charge. 


We subjoin, in illustration of the sources whence the Indian revenue is derived, and 
the amount of each, with the expenses of collection, & c., the following 


\ccount of the Gross and Nett Revenue of the Bengal Presidency, in the Years 1838-39, 1839-40, 1840-41, 

and 1841-4*2. 


Mint duties - 

collections - 

Stamp duties - 

House tax in Calcutta - 

Kxrise duties in ditto .... 

.Judicial fees and tines - - - 

Miscellaneous eivil receipts, including nett gain by exchange operations 
between India and England - - - - 

I,Hnd revenue • 

JSaya ami A bkarry, ditto - - - - 

M iscellitneotts receipts in the revenue department - 
Receipts from the territory ceded by the Burmese - 
Customs - 

sale of salt - 

Sate of opium - - - - 

M artne and pilotage receipts - 

Revenue! of Prince of Wales’ Island , Singapore , and Malacca. 

I Co's. Rs. I Co’s. Re. I Co’s. Re. , Co’s. Re. 
Prince of Wales’ Island 1,73,007 1,49.271 1,71. 058 2,01,774 

Singapore - - ‘2,07,0*20 ‘2,00.091 3.27, 1‘20 4,09,S69 

Malacca - - I 51,4 70 I .07,919 I 68,151 I 59,931 


Subsidy received ftotn the Nagpore government - 
Tri' utcH from tho Nixam, Rajpoot, and other states 
Interest on arrears of revenue,' See. - 

Total gross revenues 

Deduct allowances and assignments payable out of the revenues in ac- 
cordance with treaties or other engagements - 


Charges gf collecting the Revenues. 


Charges of collecting the 
stamp duties 
|Ditto land, Saya and 
bkarry revenues 
Ditto customs 
Costs and charges of salt, 
including payments 
made to the French 
and Danish govern- 
ments under conven- 
tion 

Costs and charges of 
opium 


Co’s. Rs . 

Co's. Rs. 

Co’s. Rs. 

1,12,505 

1,13,333 

1,27,124 

42,56,965 

4,13,786 

44,06.813 

4,43,154 

44,17,681 

4,77/589 

39,43,070 

40,09,454 

44,39,792 

66,92,188 

^ 43,85,095 

1 51,82,272 1 


Co’s . Re. 
1,39.200 


45,40,44*; 

4,77,034 


52,96,309 

58,96,972 


Total nett revenues of Bengal presidency, after payment of j 

allowanc es and a ssign ments, an d charges of collection l 7,00,09,469' ff/52,60,1 is! 6,63,41,5861 7,05,33,295* 


Co’*. Re. 
5,91,629 
5,99,6*29 
19,2 1,889 
2,15,873 
1 ,89, 1 38 
C,G5,017 

29,26,1261 

3,46/20,170 

22,16,43*2 

2,78,328 

15,16,800 

V9>44,604| 

2.15,90,373 

1,36,80.178 

7,01,642 



,54,18,314 


Co’s. Re. 
5,16,32 
6,48,736 
21,02,837 
2,07,773 
2,24,974 
6,94,266 


‘ 20 . 


15 

39 

1,88 

76 


,30,000 

,06,020 

,70,738 

,42.979 

,92,974 

,91,630 

,6*2,180 

,45,856 

,97,450 


4,67,281 

9,51,649 

13,15,959 

5,10,418 

7,83,82,945 

17,61,978 

7,66,17,967) 


1 ,33,57,849 



5,56,32 9 
8 , 00,000 
10,62,448 
4/23,613 


1,49,44,258 


7,34,575 

8 , 00,000 

11,09,103 

4,52,8901 


8,88,28,492 

19,46,176 

8,68,83,316) 


,63,50,021 


It is seen from these statements that the territorial revenues at the disposal of the 
East India Company equal those of the most powerful monarchies. At present they 
are greater than those of cither Russia or Austria, being inferior only to those of 
Great Britain and France. Still, however, the Company’s financial situation is not 
very prosperous. Vast as their revenue has been, their expenditure appears, in most 
instances, to have been still larger ; and at this mdment their debts in India, exclusive 
of their bond debts at home, amount to about 32,000,000/. 

The following account shows the balance between the revenue and expenditure of 
our Indian dominions, from 1814-15 to 1839-40. 
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Account exhibiting the Total Revenues and Charges of the British Possessions in India, in each Year 
from 1814-15 to 1839 - 40 , both included, exclusive of the Expense of the Expedition into Aifghanistan. 
— ( Compiled from the Pa rl. Paper No. 674. Sess. 1842.) 


Years. 

Total Gross 
Revenue of 
India. 

Cost of 
Collection 
and Pay- 
ments 
thereout. 

Total Nett 
Revenue of 
India. 

Total Charges 
in India, St. 
Helena, Ac. 

Payments 
in England 
on account 
of India. 

Total Charges 
exclusive of 
Expense of 
Collection, Ac. 

Nett Sur- 
plus of Re- 
venue over 
Expendi- 
ture. 

Nett Sur- 
plus of Ex- 
penditure 
over Re- 
venue. 

1814-15 

isi 5-1 r. 

1816- 17 

1817- 18 

1818- 19 

1819- 20 

1820- 21 
1821-22 

1822- 23 

1823- 24 

1824- 25 
1823-26 

1826- 27 

1827- 28 

1828- 29 

1829- 30 

1830- 31 

1831- 32 

1832- 33 

1833- 31 

1834- 33 
1833-36 

1836- 37 

1837- 38 

1838- 39 

1839- 40 

£ 

14,664,213 

14,617.709 

13,334,081 

13,577,337 

16,301,935 

16,303,763 

18,111,321 

18.480.761 
19,644,502 
18,034,597 

17.608.761 
17,909,789 
19,834,017 
19,413,348 
19,485,922 
18,517,122 
18,887,142 
18,317.237 
18,413,175 
18,016,917 
18,628,355 
19.543,071 
19,665,621 
19,530,679 
19,811,559 
18,858,719 

£ 

2.742.866 
2,725,7 17 
2,821.548 
2,749,562 
3,008,941 

3.061.233 
3,518,555 
4,070,196 
4,880,081 
5,260,640 
4,438,908 
4,190,198 
4,220,545 
4,740,789 
4,495,356 
3,989,249 
4,356,982 
4,289,440 
4,572,862 

4.411.233 
4,458,528 
4,116,464 
4,463,281 
4,464,378 

4.483.866 
4,316,104 

£ 

11,921.347 

11,891,962 

1 2,509,533 
12,827,975 
13,493,014 
13,241,530 
14,592,566 

14.410.565 
14,764,421 
12,773,957 
13,169,853 
13,789,591 
15,613,172 
14, 672/»59 

14.990.566 
14,527,873 
14,530,160 
14,027.797 
13,840,313 
13,605,584 
14.169,827 

1 5,426 ,607 
15,202,340 
15,066,301 
15,327.693 
14,542,615 

£ 

10,773,582 

11,637,265 

1 1 ,686,590 
12,410,339 
13,504,033 
13,275,710 
13,166,924 
12,648,172 
12,106,459 
12,364,898 
14,365,693 
16,364,721 
15,539,349 
15,639,974 
14,046,021 
13,539,502 
12,974,380 
12,758,723 
12,877,109 
12,262,549 
12,201 ,436 
11,875,280 
11,743,269 

1 1,981,538 
13,030,455 
13,809,718 

£ 

1 ,393,618 
1,442,126 

1 ,456,007 
1,381,273 
1,397,446 
1,392,292 
1,289,944 
1,349,517 
2,806,199 
1,295,018 
1,635,842 
1,823,285 
2,438,157 
3,051,210 
1,965,555 
1,716,084 
1,146,581 

1,476,655 

1,227,536 

1 ,293,637 
2,162,868 
2,109.814 
2,210,847 
2,304,445 
2,615,465 
2,578,966 

£ 

12,167,200 

13,079,391 

13,142,597 

13,791,612 

14,901,479 

14,668,002 

14,456,868 

13,997,689 

14,912,658 

13,659,916 

16,001,635 

18,188,009 

17,977,506 

17,691,184 

16,011,576 

15,254,646 

14,420,961 

11,235,378 

14,104,645 

13,556,186 

14,364,304 

13,985,094 

13,954,116 

14,285,983 

15,645,920 

16,388,684 

£ 

135^898 

412,876 

no”, 199 

49*,398 

1,441,513 

1,248,224 

780,318 

£ 

245,853 

1,187,429 

633,064 

963,637 

1,408,465 

1,426,472 

147,237 

885,959 

2,831,682 

4,398,418 

2,364,034 

3,018,62.5 

1,021,010 

726,773 

207,681 

264,332 

194,477 

318,227 

1,846,069 


N.B — The charges defrayed in England on account of India, include dividends on Company’s stock, 
about G30.000/L a year j interest on homo bond debt ; invoice value of Btores consigned to India ; half pay, 
and other retired allowances, Ac. 

However much this account of the financial concerns of our Eastern empire may beat 
variance with the exaggerated ideas entertained respecting it, as well by a large propor- 
tion of the people of England as by foreigners, it will excite no surprise in the mind of 
any one who has ever reflected on the subject. It is due, indeed, to the directors, to 
state, that though they have occasionally acted on erroneous principles, they have always 
exerted themselves to enforce economy in every branch of their expenditure, and to im- 
pose and collect their revenues in the best and cheapest manner. But though they have 
succeeded in repressing many abuses, it would he idle to suppose that they should ever 
entirely succeed in rooting them out. flow can it be imagined, that strangers sent to 
India, conscious that they are armed with all the strength of government, placed under 
no real responsibility, exempted from the salutary influence of public opinion, fearing no 
effectual exposure through the medium of the press, and anxious only to accumulate a 
fortune, should not occasionally abuse their authority ? or that they should manage the 
complicated and difficult affairs of a vast empire, inhabited by a race of people of whose 
language, manners, and habits they are almost wholly ignorant, with that prudence, 
economy, and vigilance, -without which it were idle to expect that any great surplus 
revenue should ever be realised ? 

An Account of the Public Debt*, bearing Interest, outstanding at the several Presidencies in the East In- 
dies, on the 30th April, 1841 ; specifying the Rates and Annual Interest thereon — (Pari. Paper No. 367. 
Sess. 1843.) 



Debts. 

Rates of 
Interest. 

Annual 
Amount of 
Interest. 


Debts. 

Rates of 
Interest. 

Annual 
Amount of 
Interest. 

.Bengal. 
Rtgltiered Debt. 
I/oans - - - 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Co.'s Rupees. 

1,04,03,793 

15,79,95,278 

12,53,26,484 

6 39 cent. 

5 39 cent. 

4 ^1 cent. 

Co.’tRupeci. 

6,24 ,227 
78,99,764 
50,13,059 

Madhas. 

Loans 

Civil, military, and me- 
dical ftinds - 
Miscellaneous deposits 

Co.’s Rupee s. 
2,62,131 

80,04,758 

4,18,833 

6 A 8 39 cent. 

5 A 6 39 cent. 
4, 5, A 6 39 ct. 

Co.' s Rupees. 
18,80ft 

4,42,m 

19,689 

Company’s rupees 

29,37,25.555 

- 

1,35,37,050 

Company’s rupees 

86,85,722 

' " 

4,81,262 

Loan transferred from 
Fort Marlbro' 
Treasury notes - 
Civil and medical funds 
Miscellaneous deposits - 

17,047 

1,10,77,336 

1,48,26,789 

6,45,474 

10 ^1 cent, 
aver. 4j 39 ct. 
6 39 cent. 

4 A 5 39 cent. 

1,706 

5,17,778 

8,89,608 

27,655 

Bombay. 

Civil annuity and other 
funds - 

Provident and military 
funds - 

38,89,017 

44,69,670 

6 ,22,828 

5,69,700 

**.o< ea 
<£&£ $ 

||| | 

2,33,341 

2,20183 

24\913 

*2,788 

Company’s rupees 

32,02,92,201 

- » 

1,49,73,796 

Miscellaneous deposits 
Treasury notes - 

N. Western Provincss 
(late Agra Presidency). 
Temporary Loans 

Ditto 

Miscellaneous deposits • 




Company’s rupees 

95,51,215 

- - 

5,04,525 

31,36,131 
„ 14,000 
2 ,00,000 

5 |9 cent. 

1,56,756 

560 

Total ditto 

34,18,78,269 

- - 

1,61,24,899 

4 39 cent. 

8,000 

At 2s. ^ sicca rupee - 

£32,051,088 

- • 

£1,511,709 

Company’s rupees 

33,49,131 

* * 

1,65,316 


1 




EBONY (Ger. Ebenholz ; Du. Ebbenout ; Fr. Ebene ; It. Ebano ; Rus. Ebeno - 
woederewo ; Lat. Ebenus ), a species of wood brought principally from the East. It is 
exceedingly hard and heavy, of great durability, susceptible of a very fine polish, end on 
that account used in mosaic and other inlaid work. There are many species of ebony. 
The be§t is that which is jet black, free from veins and rind, very compact, astringent, 





EEL.— ELM. 
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and of an acrid pungent taste. This species (denominated by botanists Ditmmtrus 
Ebenua ) is found principally in Madagascar, the Mauritius, and Ceylon. The^rotro 
only of the tree is said to be valuable. In 1837, 2,160 cwt. of ebony, of the estimated 
value of 1,275/. were exported from the Mauritius. Besides the black, there are red, 
green, and yellow ebonies ; but the latter are . not so much esteemed as the former. 
Cabinet makers are in the habit of substituting .pear-tree and other woods dyed black, 
in the place of genuine, ebony ; these, however, want its polish and lustre, though they 
hold glue better. The price of ebony varies, in the London market, from 51. to 20 /. a 
ton. The quantities imported are but inconsiderable. 

EEL ( Anguilla murccna of Linmcus), a fish, the appearance of which is too well 
known to require any description. It is a native of almost all the waters of Europe, 
frequenting not only rivers but stagnant pools. Eels are, in many places, extremely 
abundant, particularly in Holland and Jutland. Several ponds are appropriated in 
England to the raising of eels ; and considerable numbers are taken in the Thames and 
other rivers. But a large portion of the eels used in England are furnjshed by Holland. 
Indeed, very few except Dutch eels are ever seen in London; and even Hampton and 
Richmond are principally supplied by them. The trade is carried on by two Dutch 
companies, who employ in it several small vessels, by means of which the market is 
regularly and amply provided for. A cargo of eels is supposed to average from 15,000 
to 20,000 lbs. weight, and is charged with a duty on importation of 13/. In 1840, this 
duty produced 920/., showing that 72 cargoes had been imported that year. — ( lieport 
on Channel Fisheries , p. 93, &c. ) 

EGGS (Fr. CEufs ; Lat. Ova ) are too well known to require to be described. They 
differ in size, colour, taste, &c. according to the different species of birds that lay them. 
The eggs of hens are those most commonly used as food ; and form an article of very 
considerable importance in a commercial point of view. Vast quantities are brought 
from the country to London and other great towns. Since the peace they have also 
been very largely imported from the Continent. At this moment, indeed, the trade in 
eggs forms a considerable branch of our commerce with France, and affords constant 
employment for a number of small vessels. We subjoin 

An Account of the Quantity of foreign Eggs entered for Consumption during each of the Three Years 
ending with 1842, and of the Produce of the I>uties on the same. 


Quantities. | 

] Duties. 

1810. 

1841. 

1842. 

1 1810. 

| 1841. 

NumJtrr. 

90,410,108 

Number. 

91.941327 

Number. 

89,317,8 23 I 

£ s. tt. 

I 34,450 8 0 

1 £. t. tl. „ 

1 33,524 8 9 32.577 9 


The duty is at the rate of 1 d. per dozen, or 10 d. per 120. 


France supplies, at an average, about 80 , 000,000 of this immense importation, the 
rest being principally brought from Belgium. Now, supposing the eggs supplied by 
the former to cost at an average 4 d. per dozen, it follows that the people of the metro- 
polis and Brighton (for it is into them that they arc almost all imported) pay the French 
about 1 1 1,1 H/. a year for eggs : and supposing that the freight, importers’ and re- 
tailers' profit, duty, &c. raise their price to the consumer to 10</. a dozen, their total 
cost will be 277,777/. 

EJOO. See Gomuti. 

ELEM.Ijj a resin obtained from the j^myris clemifera , a tree growing in different parts 
of America, Turkey, &c. It is obtained by wounding the bark in dry weather, the juice 
being left to thicken in the sun. It is of a pale yellow colour, semi-transparent ; at 
first softish, but it hardens by keeping. Its taste is slightly bitter and warm. Its smell, 
which is, at first, strong and fragrant, gradually diminishes. Tt used to be imported in 
long roundish cakes, wrapped in flag leaves, but it is now usually imported in mats and 
chests. — ( Thomson's Chemistry . ) 

ELEPHANTS’ TEETH. Sec Ivon v. 

ELM ( Ulmus}, a forest tree common in Great Britain, of which there are several 
varieties. It attains to a great size, and lives to a gre at age : its trunk is often rugged 
and crooked, and it is of slow growth. The colour of the heart- wood of elm is generallv 
darker than that of oak, and of a redder brown. The? sap-wood is of a yellowish or 
brownish white, with pores inclined to i^d. It is in general porous, and cross-grained, 
sometimes coarse-grained, and has no larger septa. Il;hasa peculiar odour. It twists 
and warps much in drying, and shrinks very much bot h in length and breadth. It is 
difficult to work, byt is not liable to split, and bears the driving of bolts and nails better 
than any other timber. In Scotland, chairs and other articles of household furniture 
are frequently made , of elm wood ; but in England, where the wood is inferior, it is 
chiefly used in the manufacture of coffins, casks, pumpft, pipes, &c. It is appropriated 
to these purposes because of its great durability in watt ‘r, which also occasions |$s ex- 
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use #s piles and planking for wet foundations. The naves of wheels are fre- 
‘ «jua|my made of elm ; those of the % heavy wagons and jlrays of Lpndon “are made of oak, 
which supports a heavier weight, but ddes npt hold the spokes so firmly. Elm is said to 
bear transplanting better than any other large tree. — (Tretfgold's Principles of Carpentry, 
pp. 201 — 203, &c. ) * 

ELSINJSUR, or HEhSINGOU,A town of Zealand, ^n the Sound, about 22 miles 
north of Copenhagen, lat. 56° 2' 17" N., Ion. 12° 38' 2" E. Population, in 1834, 7,122. 
Adjacent to Elsineur is the castle of Cronborg, which commands the entrance to the 
Baltic by the Sound. All merchant ships passing to and from the Baltic are obliged, 
under the reservations mentioned below, to salute Cronborg Castle by hoisting their 
colours when abreast of the same; and no merchant ship is allowed to pass the Sound 
without clearing out at Elsineur, and paying toll, according to the provisions in the 
treaties to that effect negotiated with Denmark by the different European powers. The 
first treaty with England having reference to this subject is dated in 1450. The Sound 
duties had their origin in an agreement between the King of Denmark on the one part, 
and the Hansc Towns on the other, by which the former undertook to construct light- 
houses, landmarks, &c. along the Cattegat, and the latter to pay duty for the same. The 
duties have since been varied at different periods. Ships of war are exempted from the 
payment of duties. Most maritime nations have consuls resident at Elsineur. The 
following plan of the Sound is taken from the Admiralty Chart, compiled from Danish 
authorities. — (See opposite page.) 

Navigation of the Baltic. — This is exhibited in the following Account of the Number of Ships that 
have passed (going and returning) the Sound at different Periods, from the Year 1777 to the present 
Time, specifying the Countries to which they belonged. 


Countries. 


1777. 

1780. 

1785. 

1790. 

1814. 

1810. 

1820. 

1825. 

1830. 

1835. 

1840. 

Ships, 

1842. 

Tonnage 
in 1812. 

HritiKh islands 


2,552 

1,701 

2,517 

1,771 

2,119 

1,848 

3,597 

5,180 

4,274 

2,472 

4,071 

3.519 

611,809 

Holland 


2,56 7 

2,058 

1,571 

2,000 

551 

870 

853 

610 

1.227 

654 

947 

912 

90,288 

Sweden 


1 ,77.1 

1 ,880 

2, 11G 

•HO 

2,759 

2,012 

1,519 

1,319 

1,188 

991 

1.304 

1,220 

147,020 

Denmark 


1,110 

1,141 

1,787 

1 ,580 

470 

787 

792 

801 

714 

752 

974 

1,008 

100,800 

Prussia 


47V 

071 

1 ,158 

599 

1 ,013 

1.014 

1 ,554 

2,191 

2,251 

1,918 

2,990 

2,311 

402, 20 

Russia 


47 

43 

111 

G 

495 

399 

212 

135 

405 

025 

H14 

• 70 1 

190,260 

United States 


- 


20 

41 

- 

108 

169 

230 

152 

120 

143 

113 

33,900 

France 


21 

- 

20 

121 

12 

10 

61 

72 

199 

140 

239 

240 

29,280 

Spain 


to 

- 

15 

12 

22 

9 



8 

7 

18 

4 

6<K> 

Hanover 






55 

201 

458 

411 

645 

380 

708 

700 

78,898 

ImiH’riai (Austria)- 


30 

6G 

6 










Dunt'/ir 


211 

174 

l(il 

248 










M eck Iciihurg 


- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

180 

547 

602 

664 

581 

902 

821 

105,088 

Olden l>urg - 


- 

- 

- 

21 

18 

9 

47 

14 

56 

40 

85 

140 

1 2,000 

f.uherk 


78 

82 

79 

89 

28 

45 

04 

121 

80 

71 

90 

- 79 

9,480 

Bremen 


82 

1 IG 

176 

177 

218 

111 

59 

34 

79 

41 

59 

CO 

7 ,200 

Hamlairg 


22 

11 

Gl 

lm 

16 

16 

15 

31 

25 

21 

23 

16 

1 ,600 

Rostock 


79 

101 

101 

319 










Papenburg - 


• 

- 


99 










Portugal 


12 

21 

28 

28 

1 42 

48 

2 

9 

_ 

_ 

5 

2 

300 

Courland 


2 

7 

25 

22 










Venice 


• 

2 

4 


9 


. 


6 





Norway 


- 

- 

- 


83 

794 

940 

951 

1,202 

1,357 

2,025 

1,800 

217,620 

Belgium 


- 

- 

— 







16 

21 

6 

985 

Italian states 


“ 


" 


- 


- 

* 

- 

21 

52 

69 

8,850 

Totals 


9,051 

8,291 

10,208 

9,742 

1 

; 8,180 

8,871 

1 0,926 

13,160 

13,212 

10,255 

15,662 

13,967 

2,117.388 


The statements in this 1 able for the years 1777 and 1780 are taken from the valuable work entitled 
Voyage dc Deux Francois an Nord de V Eurove (i. 360.) ; the other years are taken from the returns 
sent by the British consul at Flsinour, printed in various parliamentary papers. We have seen no two 
returns of the shipping that pass the Sound that quite agree, though the differences are not very material. 
The British consul first begau to send returns of the tonnage in 1831. 


A General Summary of the British Shipping employed in the Baltic Trade through the Sound during 
the Year 1842, stating the Number of Vessels and the Amount of their Tonnage, and distinguish- 
ing British and Foreign Ports. 


J Trade to the Baltic. j 

Trade from the Baltic. 

From what Ports proceeding. 

Number 
ot Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number 
of Crews. 

To wfcat Ports destined. 

Number 
of Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number 
of Crews. 

From ports of the U. Kingdom 
(In ballast, 504 ships; with 
coals and cinders. 722 ships ; 
with salt, 117 snips; with 
iron. Iron rails, and iron ore, 
73 ships ; with herrings, 78 
ships ; with general cargoes, 
137 ships ; with jam, 19 
ships i with cotton, 20 ships; 
with sugar, 7 ships; with 
logwood, 3 ships ; with stores, 
antes, bricks, tiles, tar, clay, 
oil, tin plates, and horses, 16 
ships.) 

From foreign ports ' - 

1,696 

103 

296*555 

17,657 

14,416 

876 

To ports of the 17. Kingdom 
(In ballast, 10 ships; with 
wheat, 364 ships ; with 
linseed and rupeseed, 174 
ships ; with barley, oats, 
peas, tares, beans, seeds, 
grain, pulse, flour and pro- 
vUoni, 89 ships ; with 
flfflPpSOO ships ; with hemp, 
145 ships ; with timber, 
balks, and staves, 15H ships ; 
with deals, 140 ships; with 
rape, linseed, oil-cakes, and 
bones, 50 ships ; with cord* 
age and iron, 21 ships; 
with general .cargoes, 51 
ships). 

1,695 

295,435 

14,408 

Totals 

1,799 

314,212 

15,290 

V 25 

4,162 

212 





To foreign ports 





Totals 

1,720 

299.597 

j 14,620 
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\ general Statement of the Export Trade In British Ships, fVom Great Britain to the several Ports of 
the Baltic through the Sound in 1842, as compared with the Average Extent of the Ten Years from 
1831 to 1840, and the Year 1841. 


Years. 

Carg< 
British 
Ionlal P 
and Mi 

tUT 

Jes of 
and Co- 
rod ucts 
inufac- 

H. 

Cargoes of 
Coals. 

Care 

S 

— 

oes of 
ait. 

Cargoes of 
Herrings. 

Total of 
Cargoes. 

Bhips In 
Ballast. 

Total of Ships to 
the Baltic with 
Cargoes, and in 
Bel last. 

10 yearn, 1 
from 1831 V 

Ship*. 

! Tonn. 

Ships. 

Tonn. 

iSWjM.1 

Tonn. 

Ships. 

Tonn, 

Ships. 

Tonn. 

SA/pj.l Tonn. 

Ships. 

Tonn. 

201 | 

43,197 

382 

75,429 

78 

12,817 

35 

3.729 

696 

135,172 

1,002 181,808 

1,698 

316.980 

to 1840 J 
1841 

27 A 

53.292 

689 

126,534 

1 108 

17,817 

56 

5,711 

i 1 ,128 

203,354 

672 115,475 

1,800 

318,829 

1842 

275 

| 57,494 

722 

130,527 

117 

21,080 

1 78 

7,250 

1 1 ,192121 6,555 

504 1 80,204 

1,696 

296,555 


Pilotage , Sec . — When ships come into Elsineur roads, or lie wind-bound near the Lappen, watermen 
:ome on board to inquire if the master will be carried ashore to clear ; and in rough weather it is always 
:>est to make utfe of tnelr services, their boats being generally very safe. The Danish authorities have 
Published a Table of rates, being the highest charge that can be made by the boatmen upon such osaasions j 

2 N . 
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but CM^tains may bargain with them for as much less as they please. Most ships passing the Sound take 
on board pilots, the signal for one being a dag at the ibre-topmast-head. Those bound for the Baltic 
take a pilot at Elsineur. who either carries the ship to Copenhagen, or Dragoe, a shrtall town on the south- 
east extremity of the island of Atnack, where she is clear of ^he grounds. Those leaving the Baltic take 
a pilot from Dragoe, who carries the siiip to Elsineur. Sometimes, when the wind is fresh from the E. 
and S.E., it is impossible for a ship bound for Copenhagen or tue Baltic to double the point of Cronborg ; 
and in that case an Elsineur pilot is sometimes employed to n. oor the ship in the channel towards Kull 
Point on the Swedish shore, in lat. 56° 18' 3" N., Ion. 12° 26' E. But this does not, often happen, as the 
Danish government employ steam tugs for the special purpose of bringing ships, in adverse weather, 
round Cronborg Point. The pilots are regularly licensed, so that, by employing them, the captain's 
responsibility is at an end. Their charges are fixed by authority, and depend on the ship’s draught of 
water. We subjoin a copy of the tariff applicable to pilots taken on board at Elsineur to cnr$y ships to 
Dragoe, Copenhagen, or Kull Point, with the sums both in silver and in Rigsbank paper dollars. 


Pilotage from the 1st of April to the -90th of September. 



Dragoe. 

Copenhagen. 

Kull Point. 



Silver. 

Paper. 

Silver. 

Taper. 

Silver. 

Paper. 


Feet. 

R. b. dr. 

Sch. 

R. b. Jr. 

Sch. 

R. b. dr. 

Sch. 

R. b. dr. 

Sch. 

R. b. dr. 

Sch. 

ft. b. Jr. 

Sch. 

Under - 

8 

11 

78 

12 

18 

9 

IO 

9 

38 

5 

72 

5 

JJ9 

Between - 

- 8 and 9 

13 

16 

13 

56 

10 

6 

10 

36 

6 

63 

6 

83 


9—10 

It 

50 

14 

94 

11 

2 

11 

35 

7 

53 

7 

76 


10—11 

15 

-84 

1G 

36 

11 

94 

12 

31 

8 

44 

8 

69 


11—12 

17 

22 

17 

74 

12 

91 

13 

33 

9 

35 

9 

63 


12 — 13 

18 

56 

19 

16 

13 

87 

14 

32 

IO 

25 

10 

56 


13 - 14 

19 

90 

20 

54 

14 

83 

15 

3 l 

11 

16 

11 

50 


14 — 15 

21 

28 

21 

92 

15 

78 

16 

30 

12 

7 

12 

43 


15 _ 16 

22 

62 

23 

34 

16 

75 

17 

29 

12 

93 

13 

36 


16 — 17 

24 

65 

25 

43 

18 

56 

19 

16 

13 

84 

14 

30 


17 — 18 

26 

68 

27 

52 

20 

37 

21 

2 

15 

41 

15 

90 


18 — 19 

, 28 

71 

29 

61 

22 

19 

22 

80 

17 

3 

17 

54 


19 — 20 

L 30 

74 

31 

72 

24 

O 

24 

72 

18 

59 

19 

19 


20— 21 

32 

77 

33 

80 

25 

77 

1 26 

58 

20 

19 

20 

80 


21 — 22 

34 

80 

35 

89 

27 

59 

28 

46 

21 

74 

22 

13 


22 — 23 

T» 

36 

83 

38 

1 

29 

40 

30 

32 

23 

34 

24 

28 


Pilotage from the 1st of October to the 30th of March. 



Dragoe. 



tagen. 



Kull Point. 

1 












Silver. | Paper. 



Paper. 

Silver. 

Paper. 

F eet. 

H. b. Jr. Sch. 

l. b. Jr. 

Sch 

ft. b. dr. 

Sch. 

ft. b. dr. 

Sch. 

ft. b. dr. 

Sch. 

8 


11 

35 

1 1 

70 

7 

53 

7 

76 

- 8 and 9 

17 

12 

61 

13 

2 

8 

73 

9 

3 

9— 10 

19 

13 

88 

14 

64 

9 

92 

10 

26 

10—11 

2 1 

15 

19 

15 

64 

11 

16 

11 

50 

11 — 12 


16 

47 

17 

- 

12 

36 

12 

73 

12 — 13 


17 

73 

18 

30 

13 

55 

14 


13 — 14 


19 

4 

10 

62 

14 

73 

15 

24 

14 — 15 

28 

20 

29 

20 

90 

15 

95 

16 

48 

15— 16 

30 

21 

57 

22 

26 

17 

17 

17 

68 

16 — 17 

32 33 



21 

72 

18 

37 

18 

92 

17 — 18 

34 



27 

22 

20 

48 

21 

14 

18 — 19 

37 



29 

70 

22 

57 

23 

28 

19— 20 




32 

19 

24 

68 

25 

46 

20 — 21 




34 

65 

26 

79 

27 

64 

21 — 22 


36 


37 

16 

28 

88 

29 

78 

22 — 23 


38 


39 

62 

31 

3 

32 

o 


N.B. —When a pilot is taken on board at Dragoe to carry a ship to Elsineur, tho charge is the same 
as that given under the first head of the above column. — {Archives du Commerce, tome iii. p. 145.) 

The Monies , Weights, and Measures of Elsineur are the same as those of Copenhagen (which see), ex- 
cept that the rixdoliar is divided Into 4 arts instead of 6 marcs : thus, 24 skillings make 1 ort ; and 4 orts 
1 rixdoliar. 

The Sound duties are, however, levied and paid in specie rixdollar.s of 48 stivers, 9£ such specie rix- 
dollars constituting 1 marc fine silver, Cologne weight. Takfag silver at ft s. 2 d. an ounce, the value of 
the specie rixdoliar is 4s. 6 and taking it at 5 s. an ounce, it is worth ft2 Id., or 4s. 4f d. nearly. In 
either case the value of the sliver may be taken at 1*1 d. 

The following tariff of the Sound duties, subscribed on the 28th December, 1841, was drawn up by 
Danish, British, and Swedish-Norwegian commissioners, in strict accordance with the tariff of Chris- 
tianople of the 13th of August, 1045, and with tho conventions and schedules concluded and agreed 
upon In London, on the 13th of May, and at Elsineur on the 13th and 23d of August, 1841. 


* Introductory Remarks to the Tariff of Sound Duties. 


I. — Of the Sound Toll in general. 

The Impost levied at Elsinore, known for age* by the appel- 
lation of the Sound-toll, involves two distinct branches ; namely, 
the duty payable upon the ship, and that upon the cargo. 

The duty payable upon the ship is confined to the light and 
beacon money, stipulated by a separate net in 1647 ; but in 
order to defray the expense of several new lights, necessary for 
the better navigation of the Sound and the Cattegat, and 
■which are in progress of erection, the above rate has been 
augmented 12^ l»er rev* t. by jl XI. of the Convention on the 
Sound-toll with Great Britain of the 13th August, 1841, to the 
effect that merchant vessels of 140 lasts, or 4a tops and upwards, 
when in ballast, are henceforth to contribute two and a quarter 
specie dollars, and when with cargo four and a half specie 
dollars, each time they are passing, either through the Sound 
or the two Belts. Vessels of a smaller burden, however, pay 
on a reduced scale, via. : — 

Tons. Sp.d. sti. Np. d. sti. 

from 10 to 20:— With cargo 1 0 In ballast 0 24 

*0 to 30 — 1 24 — 1 0 

SO to 40 — 2 0 — 1 24 

Vessels under 10 tons are entirely exempt from light dues. 

Remark. — Vessels laden with bricks, tiles, or a quantity 
of goods under six lasts or twelve tons, are considered in 
ballast, arul charged light money accordingly. As to liquids, 
one last is held equal to eight hogsheads. Of dry goods by 
the weight, one last (of 2 tons) is reckoned at twelve ship- 


pounds, and by barrel measure at so many barrels ns con- 
stitute a lost of each of the respective articles, according to 
the Tariff. A ship laden with 8 horses or black cattle, how- 
ever, Is considered as carrying n full cargo. 

Besides the light anti beacon money, several other expenses 
fall to the charge of the ship, such as customs fees anti poor- 
money, of which an account will he rendered hereafter. 

The duty payable upon goods, or the Sound ditty, properly 
speaking, is levied according to the Tariff of the Ore.ounu 
Custom-house of the 23d December, 1841, (an official trans- 
lation of which will be found annexed,) and which has been 
made to include — 

1. The articles enumerated and rated in the Tariff of 
Chrlstianople of the 13th August, 1645. 

2- Articles the rates of which were agreed upon in London, 
on the i,3th May, 1841. 

3. Articles the rates of which were sanctioned by $ 3. and 4. 
of the Convention of the 13th August, 1841 . 

Ail goods and wares not spec! fied In the above-mentioned 
Tariff’ pav duty ad valorem, in conformity with the stipulation 
in £ 3- of the treaty between Denmark and the United Nether- 
lands of the 15th June, 1701. — ( Cotf. | 23. and 24. qfthe pre- 
sent regulations.) 

A toll, upon tne same principles as at the Sound, and deno- 
minated '* stream toll," is levied upon all vessels w.d goods 
which pass through the larg..- and little licit. In the former 
case it is collected at Nyborg, in the islatidof Funun, and in 
the latter, at Frederica, in Jutland. 
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The following object*, viz. bullion and coin of gold and 
silver i chalk and gypsum In lumps; clay of various kinds, 
with the exception of pipe-clay ; coals and cinders : cordage 
and other ships’ material* proceeding from a wreck ; fresh fish, 
with the exception of oy&ters and lohaters t small grindstones, 
used household furniture and wearing apparel ; paving stones ; 
quicklime and limestone; small stones for flsmng-nets ; and 
wood for fuel, are exempt from duty at the Mound and Belts 
by ancient usage. The vessels laden with such objects, how* 
ever, are liable to the light dues, stipulated for vessels with a 
cargo. — (Cone. 13th Aug. 1841, $ 11.) 

The duty, light, and beacon money, fees, and other dues at 
the Hound and Belts, are levied and paid in specie rixdollars 
of 48 stivers, of which 91 rixdollars specie constitute one mark 
fine silver, Cologne weight. The notes issued by the Danish 
National Brink, however, are received In payment at the cur- 
rent exchange.— (Cone. 13th Ang. 1841, g 32.) 

N.B . — Taking silver at 5*. 2d. an oz., the value of the 
specie doll, ft 4*. Gjd. ; and taking it at 5*. an or., it is worth 
32*7d., or 4s. 4pl. nearly : in either case the value of the 
stiver may be taken at l'ld. 

II. Of the O resound Custom House, and Us Rules and Regu- 
lations, chiefly founded upon Treaties tvith foreign Nations; 
and qf the Privileges enjoyed by such Nations at the Sound 
and the ttvo Belts. 

The following are the rules and regulations, chiefly founded 
upon the existing treaties, and acted upon by the Customs, as 
respects the shipping and trade at the Sound and the two 

In order to secure prompt despatch to the vessels clearing the 
dues, the officers are instructed to be in daily attendance at 
the Custom-house at the following periods, viz. : — 

a. For the reception if papers, 

from the 1st April to the 31st Oct. - from 4 o’clock, a.m. 

to 10 o’clock, P.M. 

In the month of March - * from fi o’clock, a.m. 

to 9 o'clock, v.m. 

and during the rest of the year - from 6 o’clock, a.m. 

to 8 o’clock, p.m. 

b. For the delivery qf Sound-passes, 
from the 1st April to the 3I»t Oct. - from 6 o’clock, a.m. 

to 9 o’clock, p.m. 

in the month of March - - from 7 o’clock, a.m, 

to 9 o’clock, p.m. 

and during the rest of the year - from H o’clock, a.m. 

to G o’clock, p.m. 

{Couv. 13th Aug. 1841, ft 26.) 
The fees to be levied by the customs officet**, in .mformity 
with the conventions of the 13-23d August, 1841, between Den- 
mark on the one part, and Great Britain, Sweden, and Nor- 
way on the other, have been determined and fixed as follows : — 

a. Fees payable upon each Clearance. 

To the director, commissioners, and officers of the Customs, 
to be charged in one sum under the head of “ Customs 
Fees,” 3 specie dollars (sp. d.). 

Vessels proving to be under 20 lasts or 40 tons, are charged 
according to the following reduced scale, viz. : — 

From 10 to 20 tons burden, Sp. d. O 12 sti 
20 to 30 — — 1 24 — 

30 to 40 — — 20 — 

Those under 10 tons are exempt from customs fees. 
Remark. — Where the credit alluded to in section 2. of ft 29. 
is made use of, 12 stivers are charged in addition for the 
stamped paper on which the bond is written. 

b. Fees payable in special Cases. 

1. To the inspector or searcher, where the vessel does not 
bring a Custom-house clearance or other official document, 

roving her national character and stating the nature of 
cr cargo, sp. d. I G st. 

Vessel* under 20 tons are not liable to the Inspector’s charge. 

Remarks Where the clearances from foreign ports, and 

namely, the English 14 Victualling bills ” of privileged ships 
in ballast, are defective, owing to their not stating either the 
ship’s national character or the circumstance of her sailing 
in ballast, such defect may be amended by the master’s de- 
claration before the consul of his nation, in which case no 
inspector’s fee is charged. — (Conv. 13th Aug. 1841 , § 21.) 

As unprivileged vessels are liable to be searched, they are 
charged the inspector’s fee each time they clear. 

2. To the interpreter, for reporting the cargoes for entry at 

the Custom-house, and for rendering a detailed statement 
of the duty, showing the |*roportion to be contributed and 
paid by each of the shippers or consignees in particular ; 
namely, for any number of bills of lading, not exceeding 
four ------ 32 stivers. 

And In addition for each hill of lading above four 4 — 

For reporting a ship in ballast, or laden with coals 12 — 

Remark. Where no bills of lading are on board, the 

interpreter I* entitled for any number not exceeding six 
cockets - - - - - - 32 stivers. 

And for each cocket over and above that number 4 — 

Vessels proceeding from the countries under-mentioned, are 
exempt from the interpreter’* charge, and pay only eight 
stivers for their pa**, where the master requires to have the 
same returned j viz, from Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Prusslr . 
Finland (with the exception of Wyburg and Fredcricks- 
hamn) ; from the Baltic province* of Russia (with the excep- 
tion of St. Petersburg and Narva) ; and from Mecklenburg 
(with the exception of Kostock). — (Ccnv. 13th Aug. 1841, 
ft 22.) 

Remark . — Vessels from these countries proving to measure 
under 20 ton* are not even subject to the charge for the 

Besides 'tf^f^es above enumerated, another exjxmse is en- 
tailed upon the shipping, which is the extra poor-money, stipu- 
lated for the benefit of the poor by $ 5. of the Convention of 
the 15th June, 1701, and amounting to one specie dollar, 
payable where the clearance of a vessel Is demanded and 
granted on Sundays, and on the holidays lawfully appointed, 
aa well aa out of the office hours, mentioned in ft 9 — {Conv. 
13th Aug, 1841, ft 260 


Remark. — Vessels proving to measure under 30 tons pay 
only 32 stivers poor-money. 

British vessels ofaall sizes are, moreover, charged the 
British poor-money of one specie dollar, or bs. sterling, 
being a voluntary contribution on the part of the ship-owner* 
in consideration of- certain advantages and relief, granted 
by the clearing-houses at Elsinore, in the event of shipwreck, 
to the masters and crews of such vessels as have contributed 
to the same. 

Regular acquittances for the duty, light, and beacon-money, 
as well as for the customs fees and other due* at the Sound 
and Belts, are given by the Customs on the respective passes. 

Remark. — The above acquittance on the pan* for the 
amount of duty should, strictly speaking, not be given in the 
gross, but in detail, and for each description of goods in par- 
ticular ; however, in order not to delay the despatch of ves- 
sels longer than Is absolutely necessary, a detailed statement 
is only delivered to shipmasters upon their express demand, 

when previously made to that effect (Conv. 15th June, 

17l>l, ft G. ; and 13th Aug. 1841, ft 25.) 

Each merchant vessel calling at Elsinore I* to holat her 
colours; that is to say, when coming from (he northward: 
previously to passing (Tronboig Castle ; and when coming from 
the southward, previously to passing the Danish guardship 
stationed in the roads. — (Conti. 13th Aug. 1841, ft 13.) 

Every merchant vessel is liable to the payment of duty, 
when on her voyage she passes the Custom-house line; by 
which is understood, in the Sound, at) imaginary line draw i 
across the Sound between the flag-battery of Cronborg Castle 
an l the northern point of Helslngborg ; in the laive Belt, the 
line between Halnkow, in Zealand, and Knudshoved, in Funen ; 
and in the little Belt, the line between Strib, in Funen, and 
the old Fenry-bridge at Frederica, in Jutland. — (Conv. 13th 
1841, ft 14.) 

general rule established by the preceding article is 
subject to the following modifications : — 

«. Vessels which, by stress of weather, seek the roads for 
shelter, or come in to wait for convov, but return again, are 
entirely exempt from all clearance and charges. 

b. Vessels, which call for orders and return again, without 
either loading or unloading, are not subject to the payment of 
any duty, except light-money and customs fees inwards. 

f. Vessels carrying a pendant, and repprting to have goods 
on board, although liable to duty upon the rated articles of 
their cargo as heretofore, are exempt from light-money and 
all custom* fees.— (Conv. 13th Aug- 1841, § 15.) 

For the preservation of public order, shipmaster* or othpr 
persons who come on shore at Elsinore for the purpose of 
clearing the Sound dues, are to proceed im ” — ’ * 

landing-place to the Custom-house, the . 

papers and to make the declarations required of them, in order 
that no delay may occur in the prompt despatch of their ves- 
sels — (Conv. 13th Aug. 184 1, ft 1G.) 

Goods and wares on which the Sound and 6trcam duty has 
once been paid, and which are necessarily returned either 
through the Sound or the Belts In consequence of shipwreck, 
or by some other Teason, are not liable to duty a second time; 
the parties, however, wjll have to afford the necessary explan- 
ation on the subject, to the satisfaction of the Customs. 

T he same is observed with regard to vessels which, after 
having cleared the dues from tempestuous weather or contrary 
winds, are obliged to return to the roads. — (f ont'. 15th June, 
1701, ft 8.) 

The duty on goods is invariably computed according to the 
weights and measures of the country or j>lace where the cargo 
lms been shipped; to the effect that. Inasmuch as a ton in 
England is 20 cwt., or 2240 lb*., the duty in like manner is 
calculated upon 2240 lbs. ; and a kilogramme in Franc-, and 
a Netherlands pound in Holland, being equal to 2 French and 
2 Dutch pounds respectively, they are likewise taken at 2 pound* 
at the Sound and Belts; and so In similar case*. — (Conv. 
16th June, 1701, ft 2. ; and 13th Aug. 1841, ft 12.) 

Where the ship’s papers, therefore, state weight* and mea- 
sures other than those customary at the place where the good* 
have been laden, a reduction of the same to the weights and 
measures of the place of shipment is made previously to the 
duty being charged. 

The nation* trading through the Sound and Belts are con- 
sidered by the Customs in (he light either of privileged or of 
unprivileged nation*. The former class includes all those 
whose governments are connected with Denmark by means 
of commercial treaties, containing stipulations about the 
Hound toll. 

In consequence thereof, the ships (including the goods laden 
therein) of the following states are treated upon the footing of 
the must favoured nations, among which are Great Britain 
and most other powers. 

Privileged nation* pay duty according to the customs tariff 
of the 23d of December 1841; but on all articles not rated 
therein, they are charged 1 per cent, ad valorem according to 
the value of such articles at their respective place* of shipment. 

Unprivileged nations, although equally paying the rated duty 
according to the tariff. Are charged 1J per cent, upon all ar- 
ticles subject to the ad valorem duty. 

Remark .— -Unprivileged ships, when bound to the port of 
Rostock, laden with 6 tons of goods and upwards, are liable, 
besides, to the Koxenohle duty upon the cargo of 4ft specie 
dollars, from which the most favoured nations have been 
exempted by ft 10. of the Convention of 13th August, 1841. 
With regard to the discriminating duties which are levied 
upon certain wines, as well as upon various description* of 
com from certain ports of the Hallic, when laden in unprivi- 
leged ships, refer to ft 29. sections 4, 5, 6., and to Tablo III. 
at the end of the tariff. 

The duty ad valorem, above alluded to. is charged upon the 
value or according to the prices, stated in the ship’s papers j 
but where they do not afford the information required, or 
where the statements made prove to lie Incorrect, the cus- 
toms officers are instructed to make, the valuation according 
to prices current, which quote the actual prices at the places 
of shipment: where these, however, are not obtainable, it is 
left to the officers to act according to the best of their judgment 
and upon principles of equity. Where the value of the goods 
actually shipped is not stated in the endorsement of the paper 
called cocket,” and no regular invoice accompanies the 
same, the value stated in front of such cocket is adopted by 
the Customs In the first Instance for calculating the duty pay- 
able.— (-Cone. 13th Au|> 1841, ft 17, 18.) • - 
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Where, from a deficient state of the ship's papers or some 
other cause, the dufv on any parcel of merchandise has been 
overcharged bv the iSouiul ('usioios, tl»»dirt‘cToin'e will be re- 
funded to the claimants on their affording sufficient proofs to 
that etTect within the term of one *ear, to commence from 
the time that such dues were paid — (Canv. 13th Aug. 1841, 

S 1».) 

In the ev«nt of any disagreement arising between the 
parties about the amount of Sound dutv actually charged and 
paid upon anv parcel «>f merchandise, the Sound Customs will 
deliver, gratuitously, to the persons applying for the same, a 
detailed statement, under their hand ana. seal, of the duty so 
charged and paid. — (Canv. 13th Aug. lH4l, § 20.) 

As **on as a shipmaster has delivered at the Custom-house 
the papers referring to his cargo, and has made the declarations 
required of him, he shall, at his request, and on giving good 
and sufficient security to the Customs for the payment of the 
dues, be furnished with a blank pass, in order that he may he 
enabled to proceed forthwith on his voyage, if the wind be 
favourable, without being obliged to wait fora regular Custom- 
house clearance — (Cone. 13th Aug. 1841, § 27.) 

Besides the privilege mentioned in § 7,1. of paying 1 fier cent. 
onl\ on articles not rated in the tariff, the following other pri- 
vileges are enjoyed by the most favoured nations, viz- : — 

1. Their ships and goods are free from being searched by 
the Customs, and full credence is given to their certificates and 
papers when in due order ; with the understanding, however, 
that in case of any fraud upon the revenue at the Sound and 
the B Its, the government concerned, when called upon, adopt 
prompt and efficacious measures to procure redress. — ( Vunv . 
15tb June, 1701, § 11.) 

2. Although goods, not rated in the taritf and belonging to 
them, he laden in unprivileged vessels, still such goods are 
not charged with a higher duty than 1 per cent, ad valorem, 
on being accompanied by the necessary certificates of property 
from the p<>rt of shipment. 

3. They have a pre-eminent claim to their ships being de- 
spatched at the Custom house, without experiencing delay. — 
{Treaty tvith England qf lb 70, § 14.; with Holland of 1/01, 

4. Spanish and Portuguese wines, when laden in their 
vessels, pay up. d. I j per pipe only, white in unprivileged ships 
such wines are subject to a duty oif tq». d. 2 per pipe. 

3. In like manner wine in bottle* laden in their vessel* is 
charged 24 stivers per 100 bottles only, while in unprivileged 
ship* the same wine is liable to 30 stivers duty per IOO bottles. 

6. When their ships carry certain description* of corn from 
various enumerated ports in the Baltic, the dutv j*ayahle there- 
on is not raised, as when laden in ships belonging to unprivi- 
leged nations. 

7. They are exempt from the Rosenoble duty, mentioned 
In the remark to 5 24. 

8. On good and full security being given to the Customs, the 
ships of < treat Britain, France", and Spain, when upwards bound, 
enjoy the privilege of paying the dues at their return from the 
Baltic; or if they do not return, then within three months, if 
they have not paid the same on their first passage. (Treaty 
tvith England qf 1G70, $ 12. ; with France qf 1742, § 10.) 

The pleasure yachts belonging to the members of the royal 
yacht squadrons in England are entirely exempt from light- 
money a»d customs fees at the Sound and the two Belts, on 
the necessary proofs being afforded bv them to the satisfaction 
of the Customs ( Conv . 1 3 A og. 1841, 5 30.) 

Towards indemnifying shipmaster* for the expenses neces- 
sarily attendant upon their coming on shore to clear the Sound 
dues’, an allowance of 4 per cent, on the amount of duty pay- 
able upon their cargoes is granted by the Customs to every 
shipmaster who shall have made a true report and manifest of 
his cargo. — ( Conti. 13 Ainc- 1841, $ 34.) 

Masters and seamen of merchant vessels. Who, having suf- 
fered shipwreck, arrive at Elsinore in distress, and apply to the 
Sound Custom-house, either in person or through the consul 
of their nation, receive tlio customary donation out of the 
extra poor-money mentioned in $ 13.— {Conv. 13 Aug. 1841, 
i 54.) 

The infraction of, or deviation from, the established rules 
and regulations of the Customs, is visited with the following 
penalties, viz. : — 

1. For making a false entry of the quantity or quality of the 
cargo, and for running the ship past the Custom -house jexcept 
in case of distress), with a manifest intention of defrauding the 
revenue, a penalty is imposed adequate to the degree of cul- 
pability of the offending party ; that is to say, over and above 
the lawfhl duty on the goods, in the worst case, a sunt not ex- 
ceeding double the amount of which the revenue was intended 
to he so defrauded. 

2. Where shipmasters are hound to Copenhagen, and sail 
thither without having previoudy deaTeu the Sound duty, 
although they send their papers down to Elsinore for clear- 
ance, they are liable to a penalty of two specie dollars and a 
half. 

3. Fines of one specie dollar are Inflicted— 

a. Whore the ships' papers are forwarded to Elsinore for 
despatch previously to tne ship's arrival from the southward. 

b. Where the ships' papers are brought on shore by any other 
person than the master, mate or supercargo. 

In conclusion, it must be remarked, that in order to secure 
prompt despatch to the vessels clearing at the Sound and the 
Belts, and to protect the owners of the goods therein laden, as 
much as possible, against involuntary overcharges in the dues. 
It Is of the most vital importance that the papeT* relating to 
ship and cargo ( which the shipmasters are field to deliver at 
the Custom-house each time they present themselves for 
clearance) should always be made out in such order, so as to 
enable the officers to calculate the duty without difficulty. 
The parties, therefore, will have to impute it to themselves, in 
»o far as any delay in the clearance, or any overcharge in the 
dues, is occasioned by the deficient state of the papers pro- 
duced. For these reasons it is strongly recommended to the 
shipmasters, as well as to the shippers of goods, to he careful 
that the papers which relate to the cargo, independently of a 
clear and exact report of the contents of the several packages, 
moreover distinctly mention — 

1. As regards goods that are specified and rated In the 
tariff, either the weight or measure at the port of shipment, as 
the case may require. 

2. As regards goods which pay duty ad valorem, the value 
of such goods at the port off shipment. 
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It is only under the guidance of on accurate anil full state- 
ment of these details that the customs officers, on charging the 
duty, are enabled to do full justice to the commercial public 
in the sense of the existing treaties, and It I* only by these 
means that a frequent recuirem-e of claims for overcharges 
(attended with great Inconvenience to all parties) can be most 
effectually checked for the future. 

Tariff' qf Duties levied at the Sound and Belts. 

Stivers. 

Almonds, the 100 lbs. - - - - 8 

Alum, the shin lb. - - - - - 12 

Amber, wrought, the 5 lbs. - - - - 6 

raw, in fragments, or filings, the ship lb. - - O 

Anchor stocks, the shock of f O 
Angora goat's hair is charged as camel's hair. 

Aniseed, the 10O lbs. 

Annatto or rourou, the 1 00 Ihs. 

Antimony, the ship lb. 

Apparel off a ship stranded, duty free, 
wearing, used, duty free, 
new, is charged dutv ad valorem. 

Apples, t)ie last f 12 barrel* to the last) - - ti 

Argol or tartar, the I OO lb. - - 2 

Armagnac. See Brandy. 

Arrack. See Brandy. 

Arsenic, the 300 lhs.‘ - - . - 8 

red. See Orpiment. 

A sites, viz. : — 

pot and straw ash, the last or the 1 2 ship Ih. - - 48 

The weight not being stated, the barrel is reckoned 
at 1 ship Hi. nett. 

kelp, the ship lit. - - - - -4 

The weight not being stated, the barrel is reckoned 
at £ ship lit. nett, 
soda. See Barilla. 

weed ash, the last ( 12 barrels to the last) - - 12 

The barrel Is reckoned at 1 ship lb. nett. 

A cask of weed ash from Riga is considered ns a 
barrel . 

Atlas, the two pieces (25 ells being reckoned to the piece) 9 
Bacon, the ship Mi. - - - - - ti 

Weight unknown, the barrel is reckoned at 1 ship lb. 
nc*t. 

Bagging. See I.inen. 

liaize, the piece, reckoned at 25 ell* - - - 3 

Balk planks, of oak, the shot k of 60 - - - 48 

of fir and pine, the shock of 60 . • - 36 

Balks of o.tk, a-sli, and beech, each - - - 3 

of fir, pine, and lime, the pair or two - - 3 

round, are charged according to dimensions as round 
timber. 

denominated “ liatks hewed square or with eight edges,” 
are /-barged as yards from 7 to under 15 palm*. 

Barattes of silk, the two pieces (26 el:s being reckoned to 

the piece) - - - - 9 

Barley, the last (20 barrels to the hist) - - - 24 

meal anti groats. See Flour and Grtxifjr. 

Barilla, the IOO lbs. - - - - 1 

Bars of gold and silver, duty free. 

Bay tierries, the 200 lbs. - - - - 9 

Beans, the last (12 harr Is to the last) - - 12 

The number of barrels unknown, 200 lbs. nett weight 
is reckoned to the barrel. 

Beaver skins. See Skins. 

Beaver wool or hair, the 25 lhs. - - - 24 

Bed ticking, fine, the 4 pieces (25 ells being reckoned to 

the piece) - - - - -15 

coarse, the 5 pieces (50 ells living reckoned to the piece) 3 
without indication of quality, is charged us fine bed 
ticking. 

Beef, salted and srnoked, and all other kinds of meat salted 

and smoked, the last (12 barrels to the Inst) - 36 

The number of barrels unknown, 20 i lbs. nett 
weight is reckoned to the barret. 

Beer, I. u beck, linstock, Siralsund, and Wismar, the last 

of 6 casks ( 12 barrels to the last) - - - 18 

mum, black or spruce beer, and all other klmli: of beer 
not otherwise enumerated and described, the last of 6 
casks (12 barrels to the last) - - - 36 

In hogsheads from England, Holland, and other places, 
the 2 hogsheads - - - - - 9 

8 hogsheads or 1 2 barrels are reckoned to the last 
in bottles, is charged duty ad valorem. 

Blankets, horse, the 2 dozen - - • - 15 

for beds, the 2 dozen - - - -15 

Where the quantity is not otherwise reported than by 
the ell, 4 ells are reckoned to each blanket. 

Boat-hook shafts are ch.argcd as common spars. 

Bomba/een, the 4 pieces (25 ells l>elng reckoned to the 

piece) - - - - - - 5 

Bombazett, the 4 pieces (25 ells being reckoned to the 

piece) - - - - - -5 

Boxes, the last - - - - 18 

Brandy, French, Including Armagnac, Charente, and 

Cognac, the hogshead of 30 veltes - - - 24 

Spanish, the hogshead of 30 veltes - - - 24 

arrack, rum, and tafia, tlie hogshead of 30 veltes - VI 
Rhenish, the hogshead of 30 veltes - - - 3G 

From Sweden, 60 kannor are reckoned to the hogs- 
head. 

com and potato, the barrel of 12 to the last - - 4 

From Sweden 60 kannor are reckoned to the barrel 


Dutch *gln } are barged duty ad valorem, 
rass, the ship lb. * 


Brass*. 

guns, the ship lb. - 
wire. See Wire. 

Brazier's work, the crate weighing 1 ship lb. - - 24 

Bread and biscuits of wheat, the last (12 barrels to the 

last) - - - - - - 18 

of rye, tho last ( 12 barrels to the last) - - 12 

The number of barrels not being reported, 100 lbs. 
nett weight is reckoned to the barrel. 

Brimstone, the last or 12 ship lbs. - . - 48 

Broadswords, the 25 - - - - 12 

Brocade of gold and silver, the piece (25 ells to the 

piece) - - - - - 18 
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Stivers. 

Brussen are balks. 

Buckram of all sorts, the 4 pieces (30 ells being reckoned 
to the piece) - 

Buckskins. See Skins. 

Buck wheat, the last (12 barrels to the last) 

Wolf leather. S ee Leather. 

Buldan canvass is charged as boldavet. See Linen. 

Bullion, gold and silver, duty free. 

Bullocks, each - - 

Buntine, the 4 pieces (25 ells being reckoned to the piece) 
Butter, the last (12 barrels to the last) **. 

The number of barrels being unknown, 200 lbs. nett 
■weight is reckoned to the barrel. 

Call'a (figured plush), the 2 pieces (25 ells being reckoned 
to the piece) - 

Calamine, the ship lb. - 

Calamus, the 100 lh. - - 

Calemink or drillings from Russia, the 100 arshines 
Calf skins, raw, salted, and dried, the 10 dickers or 100 
skins - .... 

of the weight of 9 lbs. nett and upwards, each, pay as 
kips. See Huh*. 

Calico, printed or dyed, is charged ad valorem. 

Calves, each - 

Cambists, the 2 plrces (25 ells being reckoned to the piece) 
('ambries of cotton, are charged ad valorem. 

of linen, the 4 pieces (25 ells reckoned to the piece) 

Camel’s hair, the 25 ll.s. - 

Canary seed, the last of 6 casks (12 barrels to the last) 

Candles of tallow and wax. See Talloro and Wax. 

of spermaceti are charged ad valorem. 

Canella alba, the 100 1 1 is. 

Capers in pipes and hogsheads, the pipe or 2 hogshead* - 
in smaller casks, or in boxes and cases or similar pack- 
ages, are charged ad valorem. 

Cardamoms, the 100 lbs. - 

Cassia fistula, the 100 llis. - - - - 

Cassia lignea, the 100 lbs. - 

Cattle bones, the ship lb. - 

Cement, the last (12 barrels to the la*t) 

By weight thu lost is reckoned at 12 ship lb. nett. 

Chalk, white, raw, and in lumps, duty free. 

( 12 barrels to the lam.) 

« biS" hed } —•wrf 

Cheese, the ship lb. - 

Chesnuis, the bojsseau .... 

The number of hoisseaux not being mentioned, 100 
lb-., nett weight is reckoned to the bolsseau. 

Cider and similar fruit wines, including must, the hogs- 
head of 30 voltes - - - 

Cinders, duty free. 

Cinnabar, the 1 00 lhs. - - - - 

Cinnamon, the lOO lbs. - 

Clapwoml. See Wood. 

Clay of all sorts, duty free, except pipe-clay, which pays ad 
valorem. 
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Cloth, woollen, English, Butch, and fine, the 8 pieces - 
coarse, Scotch, Amsterdam, Flemish, and French, the 
16 pieces - 

Cloth, woollen, virlot or coarse Dutch, if not particularly 
described, and all other coarse cloth, the 16 pieces - 
25 ells of all sorts of woollen cloth are reckoned to the 
piece. 

Clothes, old and new. See Apparel, Wearing-. 

Cloves, the 100 lbs. - 

Club sticks, the long hundred of 48 shock* 

Coals of all sorts, including cokes and cinders, duty free. 
Coal pitch, the last (12 harrels to the last) 

Coal tar, the last (12 barrels to the last) 

Cobalt or cobalt ore, the 100 lbs. 

Cochineal, the lOO lbs. 

Cocoa, the 100 lb*. - 
Cod fish. See Fisk. 

Codilla of flax and hemp, the 10 ship lb*. 

Coffee, the 100 lb*. - 
Coin of gold ami silver, duty free- 
Coney wool, the 3 lh*. 

Copper, wrought and unwrought, the ship lb. 

wire. Sec Wire. 

Copperas (vitriol ), the ship lb. 

blue, the ship lb. ... 

Cordage, namely— cables, cable yarn. Tigging and hawser 
laid ropes, the ship lb. 
old, used, the 5 Bhip lb*. - * 

proceeding from a wreck, duty free. 

Cordovan. See leather. 

Coriander seed, the 200 lbs. - 
Corkwood in bundles, the 5 bundles 
in other packages, pay ad valorem. 

Corks, cut, nay ad Valorem. 

Cotton woof, tne 100 lbs. 

Cotton cloth, white, common, the 8 pieces 
25 ells being reckoned to the piece, 
manufactures of, in so far as they are not particularly 
enumerated, or included in the descriptions men- 
tioned in the present tariff, pay ad valorem. 

Coulter* are charged according to dimensions, a* Swedish 
and Norway spars. 

Cows, each - 

Crape, the 2 lbs. - - - 

Cubebs, the 105 lbs. - 
Cuirasses, the 5 - 

Cummln seed, the 100 lbs. 

Currants, the 200 lbs. 

CypTesa boxes, the package or 12 pieces 
Damask of silk, the 2 pieces - 
of linen, the 2 pieces 
of wool, the 4 pieces 

25 ells of damask are reckoned to the piece. 

Dates, the 100 lbs. - - - , 

Deals and deal ends of ash, beech, lime, maple, and oak. 
See Planks . 
of fir and pine, viz. : — 

Prussian, the shock of 60 

from other places, of the length of 21 Feet and upwards, 
the shock of 60 - - - • 


Stl vers. 

Deals, from 18 to under 21 feet, the shock of 60 - - 21 

under 18 feet In length, the 1,000 - - 36 

Diaper. See Drillings . 

towels, the 5 dozen - - - 18 

Dodder, the last (24 barrels to the last) - - 18 

Down, the ship lb. - - - - 36 

Dozens, the 1 pieces - - - - - 9 

23 ells being reckoned to the piece. 

Drillings from Russia, the 100 arshines - .6 

from other places, the 2 pieces - - - 3 

25 ells being reckoned to the piece. 

Drugget (a woollen stuff), pays as single says. 

Dyewoods. See the different species under Wood. 

Elephants’ teeth, the 10O lbs. - - - 9 

Feathers, the ship lb. - - - - 6 

Felt, pays as single says. 

hats, when in casks * - * - 12 

In other packages, and per dozen, or by the piece, 
they pay ad valorem. 

Figs, the 400 lbs. - - - - 9 

in baskets or frails, the weight being unknown, the frail 
or basket - - - - 1 

Firewood, duty free (2 fathoms to the last). 

Fish, salted, viz. — 

eel, the last of 6 cask* (12 barrels to the last) - . 30 

mackerel, salmon, and sturgeon, the last of 6 casks 

(12 barrels, to the last) - GO 

The number of barrels being unknown, 200 lbs. nett 
weight is reckoned to the barrel. 

herrings the last (12 barrels to the last) - - 24 

Aberdeen fish, cod or torsk, and all other sorts of salted 
fish not particularly enumerated, the last (12 barrels 
to the last) - - - - - 12 

The number of barrels being unknown, 200 lbs. nett 
weight is reckoned to thu barrel. 

Do. dry or bard, viz. : — 

tlounders and whitings, the last of 20,000 - - 12 

cod, lub-bsh, ling, skate, split stockfish, sponders oi 
spuren, torsk, and all other sorts of dried fish not par- 
ticularly enumerated, the last - 30 

or by the piece, without weight or measure, the 1,000 
pieces - - - - - 30 

12 ship lbs. 120 wogs 100 wahl are reckoned to the 
last. 

rav and reckling (cut out of the back, of the holibut), 
the lust of 8 hogsheads or 12 barrels - - 36 

Do. smoked : — herrings, red, the last of 12 barrels, or V0 

straw - - - - - -3 

salmon is charged ad valorem. 

pickled : — river lampreys, the barrel ll2 barrels to the 

last) - - - - - - 5 

fresh, duty free, with the exception of oysters and lob- 
sters, w hlc)i are charged ad valorem. 

Flagstaff's under 7 palm*, the 5 - - 6 

of other dimensions, are charged as masts. 

Flannel, the 4 pieces (25 oils being reckoned to the piece) 5 
Flax, rough, viz. ; — - 

Class 1 ., denominated clean flax ; Dmana ; Esthonfnn, 

if not further described; fine; Flanders; lleiligh; 
Hollands ; Knocken ; Livonian, where the sort is not 
stated; Marienburg ; matted; Narva, where the sort 
is not stated ; Notabene, with the exception of Prus- 
sian Notabene flax ; Paternoster ; Fodolian ; Polish ; 
Rakitzer ; St. Petersburg, where the sort is not stated ; 

9 and 12 head ; and 1st and 2d sort ; the ship lh. - 12 

Class 2„ denominated — Badstuben : common ; Oour- 
land ; cut, of all sorts f Fnrken ; Notabene flax from 
Prussia; Oberlands ; ordinary; Femau ; Prussian, if 
not particularly described ; Rapen ; Riston ; Jlositscbt 
although reported Vd sort in the pass ; 2 r 3, and 4 band;. 

6 head, amt 3d sort ; the ship lb. - - 8 

dressed, the ship lb. - - - - 

Flour and meal of all sorts, viz. : — of wheat, rye, barley, 

oats, Ac., the last (12 barrels to the last) - -24 

Whenever the weight is reported, 200 lbs- nett weight 
is reckoned to the barrel. 

Frankincense, the 100 lbs. - - - - 9 

Freestone, used for building, is charged, ad valorem. 
Fringeasof silk, the 2 lbs. - - - h 

of wool or flock fringes, the 8 lbs* - - - 15 

Gallipot, the UN) lbs. - - - - 2 

Galls, the 200 lbs. - - - - - 9 

Gauze is charged as crape. 

(linger, dry, tne UNI lbs. - - - - 12 

preserved, the IOO lbs. - - - - 24 

Glassware, viz. : — 

bottles, emptv, the shock of GO - - - 1 

the vat or 2 pipes - - » - 12 

The preceding are common green bottles of the capa- 
city of i quart* and under; the larger and superior sorts 
are charged ad valorem. 

window glass, the 4 boxes or crate* - - - 15 

drinking glasses from Venice, in boxes, the tv'x - 9 

Drinking glasses from other places than Venice, or 
reported by the dozen, are charged ad valorem. 

Gloves, Kusslan, the ) ,000 pair - - - 36 

All other descriptions of gloves are charged ad valo- 
rem. 

Glue, the 100 lbs. ... 6 

Goats’ hair, common, the *hip lb. - - _ 5 

Angora, Levant, and Persian is charged as camels’’ 
hair. 

Goldpele (a kind of stuff no longer in use), the two pieces 3 
Good*, not enumerated in the present tariff JSee Mer- 
chandise. 

Grease, kitchen-stuff*, the last (12 barrels to the last) - 36 

The number of barrels being unknown, 200 lbs. nett 
weight is reckoned to the barrel. 

Grindstones, small, duty free. 

Groat*, viz. ; — 

buckwheat, the last (12 barrel* to the last) - - 18 

barley groats, peeled, shelled, and hulled barley, the last 
(12 barrels to the last) - - - *30 

oat, the last (12 barrel* to the last) - - -12 

The number of barrels being unknown, 200 lbs. nett 
weigjit is reckoned to the barrel. 

3G ] Eyergritz (superior buckwheat groats), the 100 lbs. - 2 

2 N 3 
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Groats — continued. Stlvt 

millet. See Millet feed. 
manna, the 100 lbs. - 

pearl barley, the 400 lbs. - - • 

Groats, not particularly enumerated and described, the 
400 lbs. 

Grogram, double, the 2 pieces - 

single, the 4 pieces - * ~ , 

25 ells of both kinds of grogram are reckoned to the 
piece. 

Gum, viz. : — 

Arabic, Barbary, Jedda, and Senes si, the 200 lbs. 

Benzoe or Jienj&min and ollbanum, the 100 lbs. 

All other descriptions of resinous gums are charged 
ad valorem. 

Gunpowder, the 100 lbs. .... 

Guns. See Iron , Dtass, and Metal. 

Gutters of wood, the dozen - - - 

Gypsum in lumps, duty free. 

crushed or ground, is charged ad valorem. 

Haircloth, the 4 pieces - 

Hairpowder is charged as starch. 

Halberds, the 100 ------ 

Hams are charged as bacon. 

Handspikes, the 1 ,000 - -- -- 

Harnesses (coats of armour), the 100 - 

Ha/el nuts, the last (12 barrels to the last) 

Heifers, each - 

Helm posts, the shock of 60 
Hemp, the ship lb. - 

Hempseed, the last (24 barrels to the last) 

Hides, v|*. : _ 

horse, cow, ox, and kip, raw, salted as well as dried, the 
10 dickers or 1UO hides - 

kips, weighing under 9 lbs. nett each, are charged the 
10 dickers - 

(See more under Skins and Leather.) 

Honey, the last of 8 aurns (12 barrels to the last) - 

(The weight being reported, the duty is charged ac- 
cordingly, in which case the barrel is reckoned at 400 lbs. 
nett ) 

Hoops, iron. See Iron. 

Hoop-stakes and hooi»s-wood, the 1,000 
Hop-poles, the 1 ^000 - 
Hops, ihe ship lb. - 
Horses, each - 

Hosiery, not being furthCT described, is charged ad va- 
lorem. * 

Household furniture, used, duty free. 

new, is charged ad valorem. 

Indigo, the lOO lbs. - 

Ingots of gold and silver ; duty free. 

Iron, raw, viz. : — 
osmund, the last or 12 ship lb*. 

ballast, or kentledge, cast, or pig iron, old broken or scrap 
iron, the shiu lb. - 

hoop, bolt, and rail iron, iron in bundles, manufacture 
iron, shear bar, rod, forge, and oreground iron in bars, 
the ship lb. 


Iron, wrought, viz. : — 

anchors, halls, cannons, dolphins, furnaces, and stoves, 
ship guns, rails, and all other iron-work used for the 
construction of railroads, the ship lb. 
anvils, axletrces, boilers, grates, pans, plates and sheet- 
iron, ploughshares, pots, shovels, spades, and ail other 
Iron-work without steel, not particularly enumerated 
or described, the ship lb. - - - 

Remark .— All kinds of machinery with appurtenance* 
as well as all iron wares not specified In the present tariff, 
and*which are partly composed of steel, are charged duty 
ad valorem as steel or hardware. 

cast iron -ware, not otherwise, enumetnted or described, 
the ship lb. 

-wire. See Wire. 

Isinglass, the 10O lbs. - - 

Jackets, woollen, pay as woollen shirts. 

Jib-booms are charged according to dimensions, as masts. 

Jugs and tankards, the crate - - - - 

(In olher packages or by the piece, they pay ad va- 
lorem.) ' 

Juniper -berries, the 800 lbs. • 

(Weight unknown, 100 lbs. nett are reckoned to the 
barrel.) 

Juniper poles, the l ,000 - 

Junk, ola, the 5 ship lbs. - 

Kelp. See Ashes. 

Kersey, Osnahurg, the 4 pieces ... 

(25 ells being reckoned to the piece.) 
all other Is charged as fine woollen cloth. 

Ladder poles, rough ns well as hewed, are charged accord- 
ing to their length and thickness, as spars. 

Laths, viz. : — 
of oak, the 10 

of fir and pine, double, or toplaths of 6 fathoms and 
upwards in length, the 10 - 
of fir and pine, under 6 fathoms In length, the 10 
single or straw-laths, the 1,000 - 

from Sweden and Norway, the 1,000 - 

N. D. A fathom of laths from Sweden and Norway Is 
computed at 150 pieces, where the actual number is not 
reported. 

square ( Mauer-latten), the shock of 60 

Latnwood. See Wood. 

Lead, the 6 ship lbs. or 1 fudder - - * 

(A ton from England is a fudder.) 
black, the ship lb. - 

(Graphite-earth from Prussia Is charged ad valorem.) 
red, or minium, the 100 lbs. - 
white, the ship lb. - - * 

Lead Bhot, the 100 lbs. 

Leather, viz. : — 

alum and white, the 1,000 - - - - 

Basan or Hasil, the 5 dickers or 50 pieces 
coloured black leather, Rothless and Sharaoy or buff, 
the 5 dickers ..... 
Cordovan, Morocco, and Spanish tawed, and neats’, 
wax, the dicker of 10 pieces 

Scotch, the dicker . . . - . 


Leather — continued , Stivers. 

Jufts or Russia hides, exceeding 5 lbs. per piece, the 

dicker - - - - - * 9 

of and under 5 lbs. the 5 dickers - - - 9 

pump and sole, the 100 lbs. - - - - 9 

cuttings and parings and fbrrier's waste, the 200 lbs. - 9 

curried, not particularly enumerated and described, the 
dicker - - . « - - 6 

Lee-boards, the 5 - - - - 6 

Lctdsegreen, Is charged as single grogram. 

Lemons, fresh, of all sorts, the box, without regard to the 
number of lefaons contained therein - - - i 

(20 boxes are reckoned to the last.) 
pickled, the pipe or 2 hogsheads - - - 18 

J .entiles, ihe last (12 barrels to the last) - - 50 

Licorice, or Italian juice, the 100 lbs. - - - 9 

Licorice-root, the 100 lbs, - - - - 9 

Lignum vitae, the 100 lbs. - - - - 9 

Limestone, duty free. (12 barrels per last.) 

Linen, viz. : 

boldavet or canvass, double-broad, the four pieces or rolls 1 5 
single melvings, the two nieces - - - ,3 

French ana Itantzig, is charged as double boldavet. 
of tow from Pillau. See Tom linen. 

Buldan is charged as Boldavet. 

Mel rings Boldavet as single Boldavet. 

(50 ells of all sorts of canvass are reckoned to the piece.) 
Bremen, Bretagnes, British, and Irish, the 2 pieces - 5 

fie ns from Holland ; Flanders and Dutch, the 2 pieces 5 
Silesia and Westphalia, the 2 pieces - - - 5 

flaxen, in general ; Helsing flaxen ; Kontgsberg, Pillau 
and Helping, without describing the stufT of which it 
is made ; Pomeranian and all similar kinds of linen, 
the 2 pieces - - - - 5 

Stettin, the piece - - - - - 1 

(25 ells of these linens are reckoned to the piece.) 
hempen ; Helsing hempen ; sangnlets used for lining ; 
pack -c loth ; Ciacou ; Podolish and Polish ; sack-cloth 
or bagging and tow-linen in general, the 4 pieces - 3 

black tow, the 8 pieces - - - - 3 

(50 ells of these linens are reckoned to the piece.) 
coarse Osnaburgs and buckram, the 100 ell* - 3 

platiUiui royales are charged as double broad Boldavets. 
Russia, viz. : — 

hempen, fleins, sack-cloth or crash -linen, ravenducks, 
and all other Russia linen from 8t. Petersburg and 
the whole of Russia, with the exception of sail-cloth 
and tarpawling-clotn, the 200 arslunes - - 3 

I (50 arshines are equal to a piece.) 

Linseed, the last (24 barrels to the last) - - - 36 

Llnsey woolsey, the 4 pieces - - - - 5 

(26 ells being reckoned to the piece.) 

Liquor cases, the 10 - - - - - 9 

Lists of cloth, the 12 - - - - 1 

Litharge, the ship lb. - - - - 6 

f.unts or matches, the ship lb. - - - - 9 

Mace, the 100 lb*. - - - - - 36 

Madder, the 200 lbs. - - - - - 9 

Makeys, Turkey, double, the 2 pieces! (25 ells to the , 

single, the I pieces -, - j piece) 

Malt, the last (20 barrels to the last) * - - 18 

Manna Is charged duty ad valorem, 
groats. See (i roots. 

Maniguct (a kind of cardamoms), the 100 lbs. - - 9 

Manufactures. See Cottons, Woollens , and Silks. 

Marbles or knickers, the cask - - - - 18 

Martin -skins. See Skins. 

Masts and other round timber of fir and pine, viz. : — 

large, of 16 palms and upwards, each - - 24 

less, or yards, from 7 to under 15 palms, each - - 8 

small, or boat and top-masts, flagstaff’s, or small yards 
under 7 palms, the :> - - - 6 

Matches. See Lnnts. 

Mead, the last (12 barrels to the last) - - - 72 

Mt rc-handise or wares not enumerated in the present tariff 

(including the articles therein quoted, as paying by the 
value) arc charged 1 per cent, ad valorem, when laden 
in privileged ships. 

Metal, wrought and unwrought, is charged as brass. 

guns are charged as brass guns. 

Millet-seed, the last ( 12 barrels to the last) - - 30 

(Number of barrels unknown, 200 lbs. nett weight is 
reckoned to the barrel.) 

Millrods, from 7 to under 15 palms, each - - 8 

of other dimensions, pay as masts. 

Millstones pay ad valorem. 

Muskets, soldiers', the box of 100 muskets - - 24 

(Fowling-pieces pay ad valorem.) 

M ustard-seed, the last ( 1 2 barrels to the last) - - 30 

(Measure unknown, 200 Jbs. nett weight is reckoned 
to the barrel.) 

Nails of iron from Russia and Sweden, the snip lb. - 12 

from other places, the 100 Ilia- - - - 4 

of copper, brass, and metal, the ship lb. - - 24 

of wood, or trunnels, the 10,000 - - - 9 

Nelkiu. See Paddy, under Rice. 

Nutmegs, the 100 lbs. - - • - 36 

Oars, large, the shock of 60 - - - - 12 

small, the shock of 60 - - - - 8 

not further described, are charged as large oars. 

Oats, the last (21 barrels to the last) - - - 12 

Oatmeal and oat-groats. See Flour and Groats* 

Ochre, the 200 lbs. - - - - - 1 

Oil, viz. : -- 

Lisbon and other olive-oil, the vat or pipe - - 36 

N.B. The pipe of Lisbon and other olive-oil la reck- 
oned os 900 lbs, nett, and the weight is adopted on com- 
puting the duty, where the measure is not reported, 
nempseed, linseed, rapeseed, and seed-oil in general, the 
2 sums - - - - - - 9 

pitch, the 2 aums - - - - -9 

(The aum is reckoned at 1 ship lb. nett weight,) 
odoriferous, palm, turpentine, and oil In bottles or flasks, 
are charged duty ad valorem, . 

Olives in pipes and hogsheads, the pipe or 2 hogsheads - 18 
In small casks, boxes, or similar packages, are charged 
ad valorem. 

Oinbro. See Madder. 
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Onions, the last (12 barrels to the last) - 

Oranges, fresh, of all sorts, the box, without regard to t9e 
number of piece* contained therein (20 boxes to the last' 1 
pickled, are charged as pickled lemons. 

Ordnance. See Iron, Pratt, and Metal . 

Orgnnzlne silk. Sec Silk. 

Orpiment, the 100 lbs. . 

Oxen, each ------ 

Paper, the ft reams - 

A". It. The number of htles being reported without 
tlie number of reams, 10 reams are reckoned to each 
ba'e. r 

hangings and pasteboard are charged ad valorem. 

Paradise grains, the 100 lb*. - 

Paasement ware, such as lace, fringes, cords, spun buttons. 
Ate-, when of gold or silver, the lb. - - - 

when of silk, the 2 lbs. .... 

wool, the 8 lbs. ..... 

Pas’ el. See H'ourf. 

Pearl barlev. See Groats. 

Pears, the last (12 ban els to tbe last) 

Pease, the last (12 barrels to the last) . 

Peppvr, the lOO lbs. « 

Pernambuco wood. See Dyetvondt , under Wood. 

. Pcrpetuana is charged as serge. 

Perry. SeL- Cider. 

Pigment, red, from Sweden, the last (12 barrels to the 
last) 


Stivers. 
18 


- 48 

... - 9 

other places. See Mat 
Pimento, the 200 lbs. - - - - - 9 

Pipe staves. See Stunt. 

Titch, great band, the last (12 barrels to the last) - 18 

small band, tbe last (12 barrels to the last) - - 9 

oil. See Oil. 

Planks and boards, viz. : 

of maple and lime, of 21 feet and upwards in length, the 
shock or 60 ..... ,Vi 

ditto ditto, from 1ft feet founder 21 feet, the shock or 60 24 
ditto ditto, under 18 feet, the 1,000 - - - 36 

Plank ends and deal ends of maple and lime arc 
charged in the same proportion as the preceding, 
of oar, beech, and ash, the shock or 60 - - 48 

plank ends and deal ends of oak, beech , and ash ; of and 
under 8 feet In length, the shock or 60 - -12 

of greater length. See Planks and Hoards qf Oak, 6cc., 
as above. 

of Hr and pine- See Deals qf Fir and Fine. 

Remark. — Planks of tir and pine, square, of 9 inches 
and vipwards In thickness (denominated tall planks or 
thick stuff! employed in ship-building, are charged as 
balks of fir. But under 9 inches in thickness, they pay 
as /ir deals of 21 feet and upwards, namely, 36 stivers 
per shock of 60. 

Plaster stones, duty free. 

(40 cubic feet to the last. ) 

Plates, iron or black, the ship lb. - - - 6 

copper, brass, and metal, are charged as copper, brass, 
and metal. 

white iron or tin plates, pay an valorem. 

Poles of fir and pine pay according to their length and 
thickness as soars. 

of birch and aider, pay as common spars. 

Poppy-seed is charged as canarv-sced. 

Porter in hogsheads, the 2 hogsheads - - - 9 

(1 hhd. from England =51 gallons] from Sweden, 

90 cans.) 

in bottles. Is charged ad valorem. 

Potash. See A shet. 

Potatoes, the 100 barrels (12 barrels to the last) - - 1ft 

Prunes, Hungary and German, or common, the 800 lbs. - 18 

in pipes, the pipe of SOlTIbs. - - - - 18 

in other casks, the quality of the prunes not being stated, 
the 800 lbs. - - - - 18 

in boxes, cases, or similar packages, the quality of the 
prunes not being stated, are charged as French prunes. 
French or St. Catherine's, tbe 200 lbs. - - 9 

Quarry-stones or sandstones are charged ad valorem. 
Quicklime, dutv free. (12 barrels to the last.) 

Quicksilver, the 26 lbs. 

Rafters (a kind of spars), from 5 to 6 Inches in thickness, 
the 10 - 

of other dimensions, are charged as Swedish and Norway 
spars. 

Raisins in baskets or frails, the 400 lbs. - 
(weight unknown), each basket or frail 
black or currant raisins, the 200 lbs. - 

of other sorts, the 100 lbs« - - - - 

Rapeseed, the last 124 barrels to the last) 

Rash is charged as bombazeen. 

Itateen is charged as fine woollen cloth. 

Reindeer hides. See Skins. 

Rhapontlc root, the 25 ]bs. - 
Rhubarb, the 25 lbs. - 
Ribbons of silk and floret, the 2 lbs. - 
with gold and silver, each lb. - 

linen or tape, and other ribbons not particularly enu- 
merated and described, the 5 lbs. - 
cotton, are charged ad valorem. 

Ribs (a kind of spars), from Prussia and Russia, the shock 
or 60 - 

from Sweden and Norway, fo 6 incite* In thickness, 
the 10 piece* - - - 

of other dimensions, are charged as Swedish and Norway 
spars. 

Rice, not being rough and In the husk, the 2«K1 lbs. 
rough and in the husk, denominated paddy or neltoui 
tbe 400 lbs. * 

(A bushel of paddy Is reckoned equal to 15 lbs. nett.) 
Rickers. See Spars t\f Fir and Pine. 

Rifle barrels, short, the 12 - 

Rock moss, Swedish, the ship lb. 

Orchilla and all other rockmoss is chavged ad valorem. 
Rosette, blue mixed, of 25 ells to the piece, each piece 
Rosin, the ship lb. - 
Rye, the last (20 barrels to the last) 

Flour. See Flour. 


- 18 


- 9 


48 


- 6 


- 24 


15 


_ . , _ , Stivers. 

Sirkclnth. Sih? LstHdt* 

Salt Von, the 2 lbs. - - - - o 

Sailcloth, the 4 pieces or rolls (50 ells being reckoned to 
the piece) - 

old. used in paper-mills. Is charged ad valorem. 

Salt, I. uneburg. the last of 12 barrets 
all other, the last (18 barrels to the last) 

Saltpetre, the 100 lt>s. - 

Sandstones. See Quarry-stones. 

Sarcenet, the 2 pieces (25 ells being reckoned to the piece) 
Sarsaparilla, the 100 lbs. - 

Satins of col ton ore charged ad valorum. 

of silk, the 2 pieces (25 ells being reckoned to the 
piece) - - - 

of wool, the 4 pieces (25 ells being reckoned to the 
piece) ------ 

Saw-wort (Sprralula), the ship lb. - . 

Saye or Sayette-yarn. See Yarn. 

Says or soys, double, the 2 pieces (25 ells being reckoned 
to the piece) - 

single, the 4 pieces (25 ells being reckoned to the piece) 

Seeds. See tbe several sjwcies. 

Sempiferne is charged as Serge. 

Serge, the 4 nieces (25 ells being reckoned to the piece) - 
Khailoon is charged as single says. 

Ships* materials proceeding from a wreck, duty free. 

Shirts, woollen, the 10 pieces - - 

Shovel -shaft* are charged as common sp^re. 

Shrines, painted, the basket - 

Shuinac, tbe 400 lbs. - - - - 

Sienna-earth. See Ochre. 

Silk, raw and undyed, of all sorts, the 100 lbs. - 
floss, floret or ferret, and organ zine, the 10 lb*, 
wrought : passe men t ware and ribbons of silk and floret 
with gold and silver, the lb. - 

ribbons and fringes of silk and floret, silk cords, em- 
broidering and sewing-silk, p as semen t ware of silk, 
with similar articles wrought of sil^ the 2 lb*, 
stuffs not otherwise enumerated and descril>ed, the 2 
pieces (25 ells of silk stuffs are reckoned to the piece) 
stockings. Set- Stocking*. 

manufactures of, in so far as they are not particularly 
specified, or included among the sort* enumerated In 
the present tariff", pay duty ad valorem. 

SU ver in bars, duty free. 

Skins, viz. : — 

beaver, the lOO - 

buck, the JO dickers, or 100 skin* --- 
calabar, or souirrel, the 1, 900 - 

cat, wild and tame, the 1,000 - 

elk, the dicker of to 
ermine, the 6 tlmmer, of 4-» skins each 
ferret and eltchet, the 1,000 


9 


3 

18 

9 


fox, the 100 
gen net, the 1 ,000 - - 

goat, the 1,000 ..... 

kid, the 1,000 
lamb, the 1,000 - 

martin, the tlmmer of 40 - 

otter, the lOO ----- 
rabbit, black, the 1 ,000 *- 

grey, the 1 ,< 00 ----- 
the colour not being specified, the 1,000 
Roman, the 4 dozen - 

sable, of the value of 100 specie dollars 
sheep, the 1 ,000 ..... 

stag and reindeer, the dicker of 10 ... 

wolf, the 100 ..... 

Furs of all kinds pay ad valorem. See Furs. 

Skinners' wool. See H'o »/. 

Soap, green, the last (12 barrel* to the In*t) 

The number of barrels unknown, 200 lb*, nett weight 
is reckoned to the barrel, 
white and Spanish, the I OO lbs. - 
scented, is charged ad valorem. 

Soda. See Barilla. 


fir and pine ; large, exceeding 36 ft., the pair or 2 
of 36 ft., the 6 - - - 

under 36 ft. or common, the 1,000 - ' . 

Swedish and Norway ; of 9 in. and upwards in thickness, 
the pair - - - . 

from 7 to under 9 In., the 5 - 

from 6 to under 7 in-, the 5 ... 

under 5 in., or common, the 1,000 - 

Spear -irons, the IOO .... 

Spear-shaft*, the IOO .... 

Spelter. Sc>e Zinc. 

Spermaceti oil is train oil. 

Spirit, the hogshead of 30 velte* ... 

Starch, the 300 lbs. - - . ' - 

Staves, viz. : — 

Swedish, the 8 shock* of 60 staves each - » 

all other sort*, the 48 shock* ... 

The headings belonging to the same are reduced to 
stave*, and pay duty accordingly. 

Stc I from Russia ana Sweden, the ship lb. 
from other places, the 100 lb*. ... 

wire. See Wire. 

Stockings, viz. : — 

cotton, the 50 pair .... 

children’s and half, the 10f> pair ... 
worsted and woollen, fine woven kersey and wryette, 
the 10 pair . - . . 

do. do. children's or half, the 20 pair 
coarse woollen, of all sorts, the 2 dozen pair - 
of cloth, common, the dozen pair • . 

of silk, the dozen pair .... 

knit, the 50 pair - 

Stone*, small, nr pebble* for fishing-nets, duty free, 
used for building, are charged ad valorem, 
oland, the 100 reet .... 

flag, the 100 feet - 

Foot-measure unknown, each stone It reckoned at 2 ft. 
Storm caps, the 100 - 

Strom ling (small herrings) are charged as herring*. 

2 N 4 
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Sucemdem. the lOO Urn. , * 

in hogsheads, the hogshead of 150 lbs- - 

Suet, or butchers’ tallow (Jtier), the 2 ship lb*. 

Sugar, raw. the 100 lb*. - 

oan<ly and confectionery, the 100 
refined, powder and all other, the 100 lb*. 
Sugar-baker*’ clay, duty free. 

Sword blade*, the 100 - 

hilts, the 100 * 

Syrup, the rat or pipe - - _ * 

The pipe Is reckoned at 1 200 lbs. nett, and the weight 
Is adopted on computing the duty, where the measure 
is not reported. 

Tallow, the ship lb. - - - - 

candles, the ship lb. - - - 

Tankards or Jugs, the crate ... 

Tar, great band, the last ( 1 2 barrels to the last) 
small band, the last (18 barrels to the last) 

Tares, the last (18 barrels to the last) - - 

Tarpawling is charged as sail-cloth. 

TartRriUa is charged as buckwheat. 

Thick stuff. See Planks qf Fir and Pine. 

Thread of gold or silver, the lb. - 

silk and floret, or sewing silk, the 2 lb*, 
linen, the 50 lbs. - - - - 

cotton, or sewing cotton, the 50 lbs. - . 

Ticks. See Bed ricking. 

Tillers, the shock of%() - 

Timber. See H'ood, and the different sorts. 

Tin, the ship lb. - 

Tobacco, Ukraine or Russian, the ship lb. 
all other kinds of leaf and manufactured tobacco; the 
ion u«. ..... 

Cigars, snuff and tobacco stems are charged ad 
valorem. 

Train oil, the 8 hhds. (8 hogsheads to the last) 

Trees of fir and pine, round, according to dimensions, as 
masts. • 

Trip, woollen, the 4 pieces (85 ells to the piece) 

Turmeric, the 10 O lb*. .... 

Turnip-seed is charged as rape-seed. 

Turpentine, the ship lb. .... 

oil of, is charged ad valorem. 

Velvet, fine, thsMjfcec (85 ells being reckoned to the piece) 
half, the 8 pietSi (85 ells being reckoned to the piece) - 
thread. Is charged as half- velvet. 

Velvets, silks, and woollens, one caRk mercery - 
one package or cask, value 100 lix dollars 
Verdigris, the 1 O 0 lbs. - 

Vermillion. See Cinnabar. 

Vinegar of wine, the pipe of 2 hhds. ... 
of cider do. ... 

of beer do. (the hogshead is reck- 
oned at 50 veltes.) .... 

Vitriol, the ship lb. - 

oil of. Is charged ad valorem. 

VVadmel, a coarse woollen cloth, the 4 pieces (85 ells 
being reckoned to the piece) ... 

Wainscot boards, Courland, the 10O - 

Prussian, the 100 - 
from other places, the 100 - 
Walnuts, the last (18 barrels or 36 boisseaux to the last) 
Wax, the ship lb.- 

Wax candles, the ship lb. - - - - 

Wearing apparel. .See Apparel. 

Wedges. See Timber, under H'ood. 

Weed ash. See Ashes. 

Weld, the ship ib. - 

Whale oil. See Train oil. 

Wheat, the last (20 barrels to the last) - - 

flour. See flour. 

Whetstones, duty free, with the exception of hones or 
oil-stones, which pay ad valorem. 

White lead. Six- t*ad. 

Wind beams, the 1 ,<H HI pieces - 

Windlasses, ships’, of iron, the ship lb. 

of wood, are charged according to dimensions as round 
tiinlier. See blasts. 

Window glass. See Glass-ivarc. 

Wines, viz. j — 

Italian : — Cagliari, Calabria, Leghorn, Marsala, Mes- 
sina , Italian Muscatel, Naples, Palermo; Syracuse 
and all other Italian wines, the butt or pipe 

the hogshead - - - 

the anker ----- 
The following are treated and charged duty as Italian 
wines: — Cape, Constantia, Corsican, Cyprus, Fayal- 
Madeira, Funchal, Madeira, Malmsey , not the produce 
of the Canary Islands, Pico-Madelra and Zante wines. 
Spanish and Portuguese, viz. Barcelona, Beni carlo, 
Cadiz, Canary-sack, Fayal, with the exception of 
Fayal- Madeira, Figueira. Ivica, liquor wines, the 
sort not being stated, Lisbon, Malaga, Malaga sack. 
Mountain, Palm-sack, Pedro-XItnenes, Pico, with 
the exception of Pico- Madeira, Port, Snlou, Sheiry 
or Xeres, Tarragona, Teneritfe, Tinto, Vidonla 
and all other wines the produce of the Canary Islands, 
including all Spanish and Portuguese wines, not spe- 
cified In the pcsent list, when ladeu in privileged 
ships, the hut t or pipe - 

the hogshead - 

the anker - - - 

French, viz.: — Chaillevctte, Charente, Croisac, La 
Flotte, Marennes, St. Martin, Nantes, Pouliguen, 
La Rochelle and Seudres, the hogshead of 30 veltes - 
Bordeaux and Li bourne, the 5 hogsheads of 30 veltes 
each - - - - - - ! 

Baronne, Burgundy, Cahors, Cassis, Cette, Champaign, 
Dieppe, Havre, Hermitage, Hieres, Marseilles, 
French Muscatel, Picardan, Provence, Rouen, Tou- 
lon and all other French wines not specially enu- 
merated and described, including all French wines. 


Stirert. 
24 
96 
9 
5 
19 
9 


/ Wixm — eomtinmds . — __ Sllrttr, 

' which, proceeding from place* not to France, paw 

the Sound and the Belts, the hogshead of 30 veltes - 84 

denominated Moselle, Neckar, and all kind* of Rhenish 
wines, or Hock, the A aunt* ... 199 

Hungary or Tokay and all other Hungary wine*, the 
A sums - - * - - |98 

In bottle*, when laden in privileged ships, the 100 
bottle* - - - - - - 84 

Wire of copper and brass, the ship lb. - - . 94 

of steel and iron, the lOO lb*. - - - 4 

of steel when in casks or crates, the cask or crate • 94 

Woad, the ship lb. - - - - - 0 

Wood. viz. j- 

for dyeing, Pernambuco and Brasil wood of all sorts, 
the 1,000 lbs. - - - 30 

do. Harwood, Caliatour, Campeachy, Camwood, Fleet, 
Fustick of all sorts, Halida, Honduras, Japan or 
Sapan, Logwood, Province and Sandal-wood, the 
1,000 lbs. - - - - - 8 

do. Nicaragua or blood-wood, Rio de la Hacha, St. 
Martin's or Sta. Marta, and Stockfish wood, the 
1,000 Ibaafe - 12 

or timber (or house and shipbuilding, boat stems and 
wood for boatbuilding, the 25 pieces - - 6 

do. bohl wood of oak and fir. See Hulks. 
cross beams ( Rlcgelholt). See Balks. 

do. cross wood, the shock of 60 - - - 24 

do. lath-wood, the 100 pieces - - - 2 

NR. Where lathwood is reported In fathoms with 
the number of pieces, the duty is charged on the number 
of pieces ; but where the latter is not stated, the fathom 
is reckoned at 150 pieces. 

do. logs of birch and ash, the 10 - -9 

do. do. oak, the 25 - - - - 36 

do. quarters of 9 inches and upwards pay as Balks, 
do. quarters under 9 In. in thickness, the CO - 24 

do. quoins and wedges pay the same duty as quarters, 
do. paling boards, square, pay as balks of oak and fir. 
do. paling boards, round, pay as round Umber, 
do. round, pays according to dimensions as masts, 
do. stems perforated for pumps ami gutters, the 25 - 36 

do- denominated building and ship v s timber, crooked 
timber, half wood, Jteelwood, knees and long-wood, 
the 25 pieces - - - - 36 

do. from Riga, called ** Rundhtilzer,” pays according 
to dimensions as masts. 

do. denominated ** Quadrat -hUlzer ” of oak and fir, pays 
as balks of oak and fir. 
do. denominated “ HOtzer,” pays as do. 

do. wales of ships (Barkholter), the shock of 60 84 

used for staves, denominated clap-wood, Dutch, and 
French wood, heading-hoards, pipe and vat wood, 
the long hundred of 18 shocks - - - 4 S 

used for slaves, called cooper's wood and stave wood, 
the 4 shocks - - - - - 3 

See more under the paTUrular heads, 
for fuel, duty free, 2 fathoms to the last, 
wares, viz. troughs, trays, milk-basons, jKjrringer*, and 

howls, the 5 shocks, or 500 - - - 9 

trenchers and platters, the 5 shocks - - 9 

shovels and scoops, the 1(1 shocks - 9 

nails or trunncls. See Nails. 

Wool, viz.. : — 

flock-wool and shearings, the 2 shin llis. - - 9 

nolle and refuse, common wool, skinners’ and carrion 
wool. Turkey wool, and all other sorts of coarse w ool, 
the ship Ib. - - - - - 5 

Spanish, and all other sorts of fine wool, English, 

Scotch, Prussian, and all other lamb and sheep wool, 
the quality of which is not particularly descrit>ed, the 
ship lb. - - - - - 9 

Wool-cards (hand-cards), the cask of 30 dozen pair - 18 

(The number of pairs not being stated, 12 lbs. nett is 
reckoned to the dozen pair.) 

Cards used in cloth manufactories ( ca riles Jid>rii/ues), 
and fullers’ thistles or teazels (charduns a carder), are 
charged ad valorem. 

Wool, manufactures of, in so far ns they are not particu- 
larly enumerated, or Included in the various descrip- 
tions rated in the present tariff, are charged duty ud 
valorem. 

Woollen and worsted yam. See Yarn. 

Yards, sail, from 7 to under 15 palms, each - - 8 

Yam, viz. : — 

cable-yam, spun twine, tarred twine, and rope-yam, 
the ship lb. - - - - - 6 

tow -yarn, the ship Ib. - - - 9 

sail-twine, the ship Ib. - - - . 36 

hemp-yam, fine, tne ship lb. 36 

flax and linen yam, and Etbersfelds yam, the ship lb. 36 
Korflgsherg, Pillau, and Dantzic yam, when not fur- 
ther described, is charged as flax yam. 

N.Jt. — Yam from the ports of Prussia, being re- 
ported “ in shocks,” the shock is reckoned at 20 lbs. 
nett, or 15 shocks to the ship lb. nett. 

cotton or twist, the 100 lbs. - - - 16 

cotton embroidering yarn, knitting and sewing yarn, 
the 50 lbs. - - - .15 

Turkey red yam, the 50 lbs. - - - 15 

mohair, the 50 lbs. - - - - 18 

woollen and worsted, or sayette, the 5 lbs. - - 3 

linen-thread and sewing-silk. See Thread . 

Zinc or spelter, the 100 lbs. - - - -2 

Finally, all goods and wares not enumerated In the pre- 
ceding tariff (including those articles liable to the ad va- 
lorem duty, which have merely been quoted by way of 
illustration to distinguish them from rated goods of the same 
or a similar denomination), when laden in vessel* belonging 
to a privileged nation, are charged one per cent, ad valorem 
upon the value of such goods at the port of shipment, with- 
out regard to the places whence they may arrive, or whither 
they may be destined. 


The following statements are subjoined to the Tariff of Tolls : — 

., 1 ■ Whwre the Sound tariff, on rating any specific article, | paper* do not report to which of the two the article belongs, 
aistinguUhes between fine and ordinary quality, and the ship’s | the duty is always charged according to the rate Imposed upon 
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th« superior article, unless It may be Inferred from the value 
stated in the ship’s papers that the goods are real it of an in- 
feriorkjnd. • 


and Sv . , 

lbs. ; and from all other places, of 3u0 llm. 

3. With regard to timber, the duty on round timber is com- 
puted according to Its dimensions, and on planks, deals, and 
boards (In so far as the duty is imposed upon a certain length), 
according to foot measure, without considering the denomina- 
tions by which the several descriptions of timber may be re- 
ported in the ship’s papers, in such manner that the foot and 
inch measure of the country wheie the cargo has been shipped 
is invariably made the basis for calculating the duty, and where 
the ship’s papers report a foreign measure other than that 
actually in use at the place of shipment, it is reduced by the 

stoms to the latter measure, previously to the duty being 
charged. 

4. \Vhere the number of pioces is not specified in the ship’s 

papers for such manufactured goods as itod in the tariff 

uv the piece, stuffs so reported are pres inn 

of 60 or 25 el Is per piece, according to qual._ 

the tarifF under the head of each particular article. Where, 
however, both the number of pieces and of ells are stated, * . 
duty is preferably charged upon the former, it being only 


charged upon the latter where the number of pieces is un- 
known. In accordance with these principles, 

100 Danish ells are reckoned respectively at SI and 4 pieces. 


— Swedish ells 

— Norway ells — 

— Russian arshin® 
Prussian ells 

— Netherland ells 

— English yards 

— French aunes 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


M — 4 — 

8 — 4 — 

a - 4 — 

a — 4 — 

3 — 6 — 

3 — < 

4 — 1 


5. The duty upon liquids is always charged upon the quan- 
titive contents of the casks without regard to the denominations 
by which these latter may have been reported t to the effect 
that the measure in velts, gallons, litres, or as the case may be, 
is adopted for computing tne duty. 

6. The duty is charged upon the nett weight of the articles 
liable to the same. Where, therefore, the ship's papers only 
spite the gross weight, the following tares are allowed : vlr., 
5 per cent, upon goods in bags, packages, bundles, serons, bales, 
&c.> and 10 per cent, upon goods in boxes, cases, crates, casks, 
Ac. ; with the exception, however, of hemp, rape, and linseed 
oil in casks, ___ which 16 per cent. Is allowed. 

7. As stipulated by § 12. of the Conventions of the 13th and 
23d August 1841, the duty is chargeable upon the weights and 
measures of the places where the cargoes or goods liable to the 
same, have been shipped. 


EMBARGO, an order issued by the government of a country to pi^vent the sailing 
of ships. 

EMERALD (Fr. Emdraude ; Ger. Smaragd ; It. Smerahln ; Lat. Smaragdus ; Sp. 
Esmeralda ), a precious stone in high estimation. It is distinguished from all other gems 
by its peculiar emerald green lustre, varying in intensity from the palest possible tinge to 
a full and deep colour, than which, as Pliny has truly stated, nothing can he more 
beautiful and pleasing ; nullius cotoris aspectus jucundior est. It emulates, he continues, 
if it do not surpass, the verdure of the spring ; and the eye, satiated by the dazzling glare 
of the more brilliant gems, or wearied by intense application, is refreshed and strengthened 
by the quiet enlivening green of the emerald. In Pliny’s time, the came from 

Scythia. Those met with in modern times do not often exceed the si«Tof a walnut. 
Some of a much larger size, and perfect, have been found, hut they are extremely rare. 
Nero used one as an eye-glass in surveying the combats of the gladiators. Hitherto it 
has always been found crystallised. Specific gravity from 2 *(> to 2 * 77 . — ( Vlin. Hist. 
Nat. lib. xxxvii. cap. 5. ; Thomson's Chemistry . ) 

“ For the last two centuries and more, the only country known to yield emeralds is Peru, where they 
occur in Santa F£, and in the valley of Tunca. Several large stones have appeared in Europe : about 2 
years ago I cut one, exceeding 2 ounces in weight, for the Emperor of Morocco, hut it was full of imper- 
fections. The largest specimen known is an hexagonal crystal, nearly f> inches long, and above 2 in 
diameter. This gem, however small, is so rarely seen perfect, that ‘an emerald without a flaw ’ has 
passed into a proverb. A fine stone of 4 carats may be valued at 40/. or r>0/., or even more if very pure. 
Inferior stones of 1 or 2 carats arc sold at from 40s. to 70^. per carat ; and if smaller and defective, at 10s. 
or 15s. per carat. Fine emeralds are rare, and in such demand, that a particular suit lias been known to 
have passed into the possession of a series of purchasers, and to have made the tour of Europe in the 
course of half a century.” — Matvc on Diamonds, 2d cd. p. 104.) 


EMERY (Fr. E merit, Emeri ; Ger. Smirgcl ; It. Smerglio , Smeregio ; Sp . Esmeril ; 
Rus. Nash dak ; Lat. Smiris), a mineral brought to Britain jfrom the Isle of Naxos, 
where it exists in large quantities. It occurs also in Germany, Italy, and Spain. It 
is always in shapeless masses, and mixed with other minerals. Colour intermediate 
between greyish black and bluish grey. Specific gravity about 4. Lustre glistening 
and adamantine. Emery is extensively used in the polishing of hard bodies. Its fine 
powder is obtained by trituration. — ( Thomson's Chemistry.') 

ENGROSSING, is “ the buying up of corn and other dead victuals, with intent to 
sell them again.” — ( Iilackstone, book iv. cap. 4 2.) We have shown, in another article, 
how absurd it is to suppose that this practice should have any injurious influence — 
(ante, p. 899.). But, ibr a long time, most scarcities that occurred were either entirely 
ascribed to the influence of engrossers and forestalled — (see Forestalling) — or, at 
least, were supposed to be materially aggravated by their proceedings. In consequence, 
however, of the prevalence of more just and enlarged views upon such subjects, the 
statutes that had been made for the suppression and punishment of engrossing, fore- 
stalling, &c. were repealed in 17 72. But notwithstanding this repeal, engrossing con- 
tinues to be an indictable offence, punishable at common law by fine and imprisonment ; 
though it is not at all likely, were an attempt made, that any jury would now be found 
ignorant or prejudiced enough to convict any one on such a charge. 

ENTRY, BILL OF. See Importation. 

ERMINE (Ger. IJermelin f Fr. //ermine, Ennine ; Rus. Gornojtai), a species of 
weasel ( Mustela Candida Lin.), abundant in all cold countries, particularly Russia, 
Norway, Lapland, &c., and producing a most valuable species of fur. In summer, the 
ermine is of a brown colour, and is called the stoat. It is in winter only that the fur 
has that beautiful snowy whiteness and consistence so much admired. — (See Furs.) 

ESPARTO, a species of rush, the Stipa tenacissima of botanists. It is found in the 
southern provinces of Spain ; and is particularly abundant on all the sterile, uncultivated, 
and mountainous districts of Valencia. — Beckmann (Hist, of Invent, vol. ii. p. 288. 
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Eng. ed. ) supposes, apparently with good reason, that the stipa tenacissima is the plant 
described by Pliny under the name of Sparta , who Scribes its application to useful pur- 
poses to the Carthaginians^ — ( Hist. Nat. lib. xix. c. 2.) It is still used for the same 
purposes as in antiquity, being manufactured into cordage, shoes, matting, baskets, nets, 
mattresses, sacks, &c. Cables made of esparto are said to be excellent ; being light, they 
float on the surface of the water, and are not, therefore, so liable as hempen cables to 
be cut or injured by a foul bottom. They are exclusively made use of in the Spanish 
navy. Ksparto is largely consumed in the manufacture of alpergates. These are light 
shoes worn by the Valencian peasantry, having platted soles made either of esparto or 
hemp, but principally of the former. They are extremely cheap and commodious in hot 
climates ; and besides being in extensive demand at home, used to be exported in im- 
mense quantities to both Indies : but since the emancipation of Spanish America, this 
trade has greatly fallen off The Spanish peasantry hav^ttained to wonderful dexterity 
in the manufacture of esparto. “ After having soaked the rush in water, the women and 
children, without either wheel or spindle, contrive to twist two threads at the same time. 
This they do by^rubbing them between the palms of their hands, in the same manner as 
a shoemaker forms a thread upon his knees, with this difference, that one motion gives 
the twist to each thread, and, at the same time, unites them. To keep the threads asunder, 
the thumb of the right hand is interposed between them ; and when that is wanted 
for other purposes, the left thumb supplies its place. Two threads being thus twisted 
into one of the bigness of a large crow-quill, 4 6 yards are sold for little more than \d 
the materials being worth about £th part of the price.” — ( Townsend's Travels in Spain , 
vol. iii. p. 177., see also p. 129. ; Fischers Picture of Valencia, Eng. ed. p. 92. and 
p. 57, &c. ) 

ESTRICp or ESTRIDGE (Fr. Duvet d'autruche ; It. Penna matta di strozzo ; 
Sp. Plumazo de avestrux ; Lat. Struthio?ium plumcc molliores ), is the fine soft down which 
lies immediately under the feathers of the ostrich. The finest is used as a substitute 
for beaver in the manufacture of hats, and the coarser or stronger sort is employed in 
the fabrication of a stuff which resembles fine woollen cloth. Estridge is brought from 
the Levant, Italy, and other parts of the Mediterranean. 

EUPHORBIUM (Ger. Euphorbicngummi ; Lat. Euphoria urn ; Fr. Euphorbe ; 
Arab. AkaUnafzah ), the produce of a perennial plant, a native of Africa, and of many 
parts of India, Sc c. It is a concrete gum resin ; is inodorous ; when first chewed has 
little taste, but it soon gives a very acrid burning impression to the tongue, palate, and 
throat, which is very permanent, and almost insupportable. It is imported in serons, 
containing from lOO to 150 lbs. It is in small, hollow, forked pieces, often mixed with 
seeds and other impurities. — ( 'Thomson's Dispensatory . ) 

EXCHANGE. In commerce, this term is generally used to designate that species 
of mercantile transactions, by which the debts of individuals residing at a distance from 
their creditors are cancelled without the transmission of money. 

Among cities or countries having any considerable intercourse together, the debts 
mutually due by each other approach, for the most part, near to an equality. There 
are at all times, for example, a considerable number of persons in London indebted to 
Hamburg ; but, speaking generally, there arc about an equal number of persons in 
London to whom Hamburg is indebted. And hence, when A. of London has a pay- 
ment to make to B. of Hamburg, he does not remit an equivalent sum of money to the 
latter ; but he goes, into the market and buys a bill upon Hamburg, that is, he buys an 
order from C. of London addressed to his debtor 1). of Hamburg, requesting him to 
pay the amount to A. or his order. A., having indorsed this bill or order, sends it to 
13., who receives payment from his neighbour D. The convenience of all parties is 
consulted by a transaction of this sort. The debts due by A. to B., and by D. to O., 
are extinguished without the intervention of any money. A. of London pays C. of ditto, 
and L>. of Hamburg pays B. of ditto. The debtor in one place is substituted for the 
debtor in another ; and a postage or two, and the stamp for the bill, form the whole 
expenses. All risk of loss is obviated. 

A bill of exchange may, therefore, be defined to be an order addressed to some person 
residing at a distance, directing him to pay a certain specified sum to the person in 
whose favour the bill is drawn, or his order. In mercantile phraseology, the person 
who draws a bill is termed the drawer ; the person in whose favour it is drawn, the 
remitter i the perSbn on whom it is drawn, the drawee ; and after he has accepted, the 
acceptor. Those persons into whose hands the bill may have passed previously to its 
being paid, are, from their writing their names on the back, termed indorsers ; and the 
person in whose possession the bill is at any given period, is termed the holder or pos- 
sessor. 

The negotiation of inland bills of exchange, or of those drawn in one part of Great 
Britain and Ireland on another, is entirely in the hands of bankers, and is conducted 
in the manner already explained. — (See antb, p. 66.) Bills drawn by the merchants 
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of one country upon another are termed foreign bills of exchange, and it is to their 
negotiation that the following remarks principally apply. 

I. Par of Exchange . — The par of the currency of any two countries means, among 
merchants, the equivalency of a certain amount of the currency of the one in the currency 
of the other, supposing the currencies of both to be of the precise weight and purity fixed by 
their respective mints . Thus, according to the mint regulations of Great Britain and 
France, 1/. sterling is equal to 25 fr. 20 cent., which is said to be the par between 
London and Paris. And the exchange between the two countries is said to be at par 
when bills are negotiated on this footing; that is, for example, when a bill for I OO/. 
drawn in London is worth 2,520 fr. in Paris, and conversely. When 1/. in London, 
buys a bill on Paris for more than 25 fr. 20 cent., the exchange is said to be in favour 
of London and against Paris; and when, on the other hand, 1/. in London will not 
buy a bill on Paris for 25 fr. 20 cent., the exchange is against London and in favour of 
Paris. * 

II. Circumstances which determine the Course of Exchange. — The exchange is affected, 
or made to diverge from par, by two classes of circumstances : first , by any discrepancy 
between the actual weight or fineness of the coins, or of the bullion for which the sub- 
stitutes used in their place will exchange, and their weight or fineness as fixed by the 
mint regulations ; and, secondly , by any sudden increase or diminution of the bills 
drawn in one country upon another. 

1. It is but seldom that the c#ins of any country correspond exactly with their mint 
standard; and when they diverge from it, an allowance corresponding to^he difference 
between the actual value of the coins and their mint value must be made in determining 
the real par. Thus, if, while the coins of Great Britain corresponded with the mint 
standard in weight and purity, those of France were either lO per cent, worse or debased 
below the standard of her mint, the exchange, it is obvious, would be at real par when it 
was nominally 10 per cent., against Paris, or when a bill payable in Londdn for 1001. was 
worth in Paris 2,772 fr. instead of 2,520 fr. In estimating the real coursq^of exchange 
between any 2 or more places, it is always necessary to attend carefully to this cir- 
cumstance ; that is, to examine whether their currencies be all of the standard weight 
and purity, and if not, how much they differ from it. When the coins circulating in a 
country are either so worn or rubbed as to have sunk considerably below their mint 
standard, or when paper money is depreciated from excess or want of credit, the exchange 
is at real par only when it is against such country to the extent to which its coins are 
worn or its paper depreciated. When this circumstance is taken into account, it will 
be found that the exchange during the latter years of the war, though apparently very 
much against this country, was really in our favour. The depression was nominal only ; 
being occasioned by the great depreciation of the paper currency in which bills were 
paid. 

2. Variations in the actual course of exchange, or in the price of bills, arising from 
circumstances affecting the currency of either of two countries trading together, are 
nominal only : such as are real grow out of circumstances affecting their trade. 

When two countries trade together, and each buys of the other commodities of pre- 
cisely the same value, their debts and credits will be equal, and, of course, the real 
exchange will be at par. The bills drawn by the one will be exactly equivalent to those 
drawn by the other, and their respective claims will^e adjusted without requiring the 
transfer of bullion or any other valuable produce. But it very rarely happens that the 
debts reciprocally due by any two countries*arc equal. There is almost always a balance 
owing on the one side Qr the other ; and this balance must affect the exchange. If the 
debts due by London to Paris exceeded those due by Paris to London, the competition 
in the London market for bills on Paris would, because of the comparatively great 
amount of payments our merchants had to make in Paris, be greater than the compe- 


* The statements In the text explain what is usually meant by the par of exchange; but Its exact 
determination, or the ascertaining or the precise equivalency of a certain amount of the currency of one 
country in the currency of another, is exceedingly difficult. If the standard of one be gold and that of 
another silver, the par must necessarily vary with every variation in the relative values of these metals. 
This, however, is not ail : even where two countries use the same metal for a standard, its value may be 
greater in one than in the other, and in estimating the par of exchange between them this difference 
must be taken into account. In illustration of this we may take the case of France and Mexico: they 
both use silver for a standard ; but silver being largely produced in Mexico, is always cheaper there than 
In France, and is extensively Imported into the latter ; and taking the cost of this importation at 2 or 3 
per cent., it is plain that the exchange would be reaHy at par when it appeared to be 2 or 3 per cent, 
against Mexico. But the value of the precious metals, even in contiguous countries. Is always exposed to 
fluctuations from the over issue or withdrawal of paper, from circumstances affecting the balance of pay- 
ments, &c., as shown in the text. It is obvious, therefore, that it is all but impossible to say, by merely 
looking at the mint regulations of any two or more countries, and the prices of bullion In each, what is 
the par of exchange between them. And, luckily, this is not necessary. The importation and exportation 
of bullion is the real test of the exchange. If bullion be stationary, neither flowing into nor out of a 
country, its exchanges may be truly said to be at par ; and, on the other hand, if there be an efflux of 
bullion from a country, it is a proof that the exchange is against it, and conversely if there be an influx 
of bullion into a country. 
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tition ia Paris for bills on London ; and, consequently, the real exchange would be in 
favour of Paris and against London. 

The cost of conveying bullion from one country to another forms the limit within 
which the rise and fall of the real exchange between them must be confined. If 1 per 
cent, sufficed to cover the expense and risk attending the transmission of money from 
London to Paris, it would be indifferent to a London merchant whether he paid 1 per 
cent, premium for a bill of exchange on Paris, or remitted money direct to that city. If 
the premium were less than l percent., it would clearly be his interest to make his pay- 
ments by bills in preference to remittances : and that it could not exceed 1 per cent, is 
obvious ; for every one would prefer remitting money, to buying a bill at a greater pre- 
mium than sufficed to cover the expense of a money remittance. If, owing to the breaking 
out of hostilities between the two countries, or to any other cause, the cost of remitting 
money from London to Paris were increased, the fluctuations of the real exchange 
between them might also be increased. For the limits within which such fluctuations 
may range, correspond in all cases with the cost of making remittances in cash. 

Fluctuations in the nominal exchange, that is, in the value of the currencies of 
countries trading together, have no effect on foreign trade. When the currency is 
depreciated, the premium which the exported of commodities derives from the sale of 
the bill drawn on his correspondent abroad, is only equivalent to the increase in the 
price of the goods exported, occasioned by this depreciation. 13 ut when the premium 
on a foreign bill is a consequence, not of a fall in the v»lue of money, hut of a deficiency 
in the supply of bills, there is no rise of prices ; and in these circumstances the un- 
favourable exchange operates as a stimulus to exportation. As soon as the real ex- 
change diverges from par , the mere inspection of a price current is no longer sufficient 
to regulate the operations of the merchant. If it he unfavourable, the premium which 
the exporter will receive on the sale of his bill must be included in the estimate of the 
profit he is likfcly to derive from the transaction. The greater that premium, the less 
will be the difference of prices necessary to induce him to export. And hence an un- 
favourable real exchange has an effect exactly the same with what would be produced 
by granting a bounty on exportation equal to the premium on foreign bills. 

But for the same reason that an unfavourable real exchange increases exportation, it 
proportionally diminishes importation. When the exchange is really unfavourable, the 
price of commodities imported from abroad must be so much lower than their price at 
home, as not merely to afford, exclusive of expenses, the ordinary profit of stock on their 
sale, but also to compensate for the premium which the importer must pay for a foreign 
bill, if he remit one to his correspondent, or for the discount, added to the invoice price, 
if his correspondent draw upon him. A less quantity of foreign goods will, there- 
fore, suit our market when the real exchange is unfavourable ; and fewer payments 
having to be made abroad, the competition for foreign bills will be diminished, and the 
real exchange rendered proportionally favourable. In the same way, it is easy to see 
that a favourable real exchange must operate as a duty on exportation, and as a bounty on 
importation. 

It is thus that fluctuations in the real exchange have a necessary tendency to correct 
themselves. They can never, for any considerable period, exceed the expense of trans- 
mitting bullion from the -debtor to the creditor country. But the exchange cannot 
continue either permanently favou^hble or unfavourable to this extent. When favourable, 
it corrects itself by restricting exportation and facilitating importation ; and when unfa- 
vourable, it produces the same effect hv giving an unusual stimulus to exportation, and 
by throwing obstacles in the way of importation. The true par forms the centre of 
these oscillations ; and although the thousand circumstances which are daily and hourly 
affecting the state of debt and credit, prevent the ordinary course of exchange from being 
almost ever precisely at par, its fluctuations, whether on the one side or the other, are 
confined within certain limits, and have a constant tendency to disappear. 

This natural tendency which the exchange has to correct itself, is powerfully assisted 
by the operations of the bill-merchants. 

England, for example, might owe a large excess of debt to Amsterdam ; yet, as* the 
aggregate amount of the debts due by a commercial country is generally balanced by 
the amount of those which it has to receive, the deficiency of bills on Amsterdam in 
London would most probably be compensated by a proportional redundancy of those 
on some other place. Now, it is the business of the merchants who deal in bills, in the 
same way as of those who deal in bullion or any other commodity, to buy them where 
they are cheapest, and to sell them where they are dearest. They would, therefore, buy 
up the bills drawn by other countries on Amsterdam, and dispose of them in London ; 
and by so doing, would prevent any great fall in the price of bills on Amsterdam in 
those countries in which the supply exceeded the demand, and any -great rise in Great 
Britain and those countries in which the supply happened to be deficient. In the trade 
between Italy and this country, the bills drawn on Great Britain amount almost inva- 
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riably to a greater sum than those drawn on Italy. The bill-merchants, however, by 
buying up the excess of the Italian bills on London, and selling them in Holland, and 
other countries indebted to England, prevent the real exchange from ever becoming 
very much depressed. 

III. Negotiation of Bills of Exchange. — Bills of exchange are either made payable 
at sight, at a certain specified time after sight or after date , or at usance, which is the 
usual term allowed by the custom or law of the place where the bill is payable. Gene- 
rally, however, a few days are allowed for payment beyond the term when the bill 
becomes due, which are denominated dags of grace, and which vary in different countries. 
In Great Britain and Ireland, three days’ grace are allowed for all bills except those 
payable at sight, which must be paid as soon as presented. The following is a statement 
of the usance and days of grace for bills drawn upon some of the principal commercial 
cities : — 


Q/n | d. ?n 1 ,s\ d\d. cl\s. d\a. respectively denote months after date, months after sight , days 
after date, days after sight , dags after acceptance 


Ixmdon on 

Usance. 

Dny« of 
Grace. 


Usance. 

Days of 
Grace. 

London on 

Usance. 

Days of 
Grace. 

Amsterdam 

1 mid. 

c 

Geneva 

30 d 

d. 

5 

Vienna f 

14 d'a. 

3 

Hotterdam 

1 m d. 

6 

Madrid 

2 m 

s. 

14 

Malta 

30 d d. 

13 

Antwerp 

1 tn d. 

G 

Cadiz 

GO d 

d. 

G 

Naples 

Palermo 

3 m'd. 

3 

Hamburg 

1 m d. 

12 

llilhoa 

2 m 

d. 

14 

3 m'd. 

0 

Altona 

1 m d. 

12 

Gibraltar 

2 m 

s. 

14 

Lisbon 

3Q d’s. 

G 

Dantzic 

14 d a. 

10 

Leghorn 

3 tn d. 

0 

Oporto 

30. d s. 

G 

Paris * 

80 dd. 

10 

Leipsic 

14 d a. 

0 

Bio Janeiro 

30 dd. 

6 

Bordeaux 

30 dd. 

10 

Genoa 

3 m cl. 

30 

Dublin 

21 d s. 

3 

Bremen 

Barcelona 

1 m'd. 

GO d d. 

8 

14 

Venice 

3 m d. 

G 

Cork 

21 d s. 

3 


In the dating of bills, the new style is used in every country in Europe, with the 
exception of Russia. 

In London, bills of exchange are bought and sold by brokers, who go round to the 
principal merchants and discover whether they are buyers or sellers of bills. A few of 
the brokers of most influence, after ascertaining the state of the relative supply and 
demand for bills, suggest a price at which the greater part of the transactions of the day 
are settled, with such deviations as particular bills, from their being in very high or low 
credit, may be subject to. The price fixed by the brokers is that which, is published in 
Wettenhall’s List; but the first houses generally negotiate their bills on I, It, and 2 
per cent . better terms than those quoted. In London and other great commercial cities, 
a class of middlemen speculate largely on the rise and fall of the exchange ; buying hills 
when they expect a rise, and selling them when a fall is anticipated. 

It is usual, in drawing foreign bills of exchange, to draw them in sets, or duplicates, 
lest the first should be lost or miscarry. When bills are drawn in sets, each must con- 
tain a condition that it shall be payable only while the others remain unpaid : thus, the 
first is payable only, “second and third unpaid ; ” the second, “first and third being 
unpaid ; ” and the third, “ first and second unpaid.” 

All bills of exchange must be drawn upon stamps as under : — 


Inland Bills and Notes. — Not exceeding Two Months after Date, or 


If 

-** 

s. 


JV 



£ 

s. 

d. 

jC 

s. 

d. 

2 

0 and not above 5 

5 

- 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Above 

5 

5 



20 

ft 

. 

0 

I 

fi 

0 

2 

0 



20 

0 



30 

0 

_ 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

6 

— 

30 

0 



50 

0 

_ 

0 

2 

G 

0 

3 

6 

— 

50 

0 



100 

0 

_ 

0 

3 

G 

0 

4 

G 

— 

100 

0 



200 

0 

- 

0 

4 

G 

0 

5 

0 

— 

200 

0 

. 

300 

0 

• 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

— 

3(K> 

0 



500 

0 

- 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

6 

— 

500 

o 

— 

1,000 

0 

- 

0 

8 

G 

0 

12 

G 

— 

1 ,000 

0 



2,000 

0 

_ 

0 

12 

G 

0 

15 

0 

__ 

2.000 

0 

, 

3,000 

0 

. 

0 

15 

6 

1 1 

5 

0 

— 

3,000 

0 




- 

1 

5 

0 

1 1 

10 

0 


Exceeding Two 
Months, See. 


Promissory notes from 21. to 100/. inclusive are not to be drawn payable to bearer on demand (except- 
ing bankers* re-issuable notes, which require a different stamp). — Hut notes for any sutn exceeding 100/. 
may be drawn either payable to bearer on demand, or otherwise. 

Foreign Bills <\f Exchange. — Foreign bill, drawn in but payable out of Great Britain, if drawn singly, 
the same duty as an inland trill. 


Foreign bills of exchange, drawn in sets,’ s. d. 
for every bill of each set, if the sum does 
not exceed ICO/. - - - - 1 6 

Exceeding 100/. and not exceeding 200/. - 3 0 

— 200/. — 600/. - 4 0 


s. d. 

Exceeding 500/. and not exceeding 1,000/. - 6 o 
’ — 1 , 000 /. — 2 , 000 /. - 7 6 

— 2,000/. — 3,000/. - 10 0 

— 3,000/. — - - 15 0 


* In France, no days of grace are allowed on bills payable d, vue. 

t In Austria, bills payable at sight, or on demand, or at less than 7 days after sight or date, are not 
allowed any days of grace. 
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No one acquainted with the fundamental rules of arithmetic can have any difficulty 
whatever in estimating how much a sum of money in one country is worth in another, ac- 
cording to the state of the exchange at the time. The common arithmetical books abound 
in examples of such computations. But in conducting the business of exchange, a direct 
remittance is not always preferred. When a merchant in London, for example, means 
to discharge a debt due by him in Paris, it is his business to ascertain not only the state 
of the direct exchange between London and Paris, and, consequently, the sum which he 
must pay in London for a bill on Paris equivalent to his debt, but also the state of the 
exchange between London and Hamburg, Hamburg and Paris, &c. ; for it frequently 
happens that it may be more advantageous for him to buy a bill on Hamburg, Am- 
sterdam, or Lisbon, and to direct his agent to invest the proceeds in a bill on Paris, 
rather than remit directly to the latter. This is termed the Arbitration of exchange. 
An example or two will suffice to show the principle on which it is conducted. 

Thus, if the exchange between London and Amsterdam be 35$. Flemish (old coinage) per pound sterling, 
and between Paris and Amsterdam Is. Cd . Flemish per franc, then, in order to ascertain whether a direct 
or indirect remittance to Paris would be most advantageous, we must calculate what would be the value 
of tiie franc in English money if the remittance were made through Holland ; for if it be less than that 
resulting from the direct exchange, It will obviously be the preferable mode of remitting. This is deter- 
mined by stating, as 35$. Flem. (the Amsterdam currency in a pound sterling) : 1$. 6d. Flem (Amsterdam 

currency in a franc) lOrf. the proportional or arbitrated value of the franc Hence, if the Knglish 

money, or bill of exchange, to pay a debt in Paris, were remitted by Amsterdam, it would require lOrf. to 
discharge a debt of a franc, or 1/. to discharge a debt of 24 francs : and therefore, if the exchange between 
London and Paris were at 24, it would be indifferent to the English merchant whether he remitted di- 
rectly to Paris, or indirectly via Amsterdam; but it the exchange between London and Paris were 
qfove 24, then a direct remittance would be preferable ; while, if, on the other hand, thedirect exchange 
were less than 24, the indirect remittance ought as plainly to be preferred. 

“ Suppose,*' to borrow an example from Kelly ( Universal Cambist, vol. ii. p. 137.) “ the exchange 
of London and Lisbon to be at G8 d. per milree, and that of Lisbon on Madrid 500 reeg per dollar, the 
arbitrated price between London and Madrid is 34rf. sterling per dollar ; for, as 1,000 rees : G8d. : : 500 
rccs : 3Id. But if the direct exchange of London on Madrid be 35 d. sterling per dollar, then London, 
by remitting directly to Madrid, must pay 3 5d. for every dollar ; whereas, by remitting through Lisbon, 
ho will pay only 34d. : it is therefore the interest of London to remit indirectly to Madrid through 
Lisbon. On the other hand, if London draws directly on Madrid, he will receive 35tf. sterling per dollar; 
whereas, by drawing indirectly through Lisbon, he would receive only 34tf. ; it is therefore the interest 
of London to draw directly on Madrid. Hence the following rules : — 

“ 1. Where the certain price is given, draw through the place which produces the lowest arbitrated 
price, and remit through that which produces the highest. 

“ 2. Where the uncertain price is given, draw through that place which produces the highest arbitrated 
price, and remit through that which produces the lowest.” 

In compound arbitration, or when more than 3 places are concerned, then, in order to find how much 
a remittance passing through them all will amount to In the last place, or, which is the same thing, to 
find the arbitrated price between the first and the last, we have only to repeat the different statements in 
the same manner as in the foregoing examples. 

Thus, if the exchange between London and Amsterdam be 35$. Flem. for 1/. sterling ; between Amster- 
dam and Lisbon 42d. Flem. for I old crusade; and between Xdsbon and Paris 480 rees for 3 francs : what 
is the arbitrated price between London and Paris ? 

In the first place, as 35$. Flem. : \l. : : 42 d. Flem. : 2$. sterling = 1 old crusade. 

Second, as 1 old crusade, or 400 rees : 2$. sterling : : 480 rees ; 2$. 4‘8 d. sterling = 3 francs. 

Third, as 2$. 4 Sd. sterling : 3 francs : : 1/. sterling : 25 francs, the arbitrated price of the pound sterling 
between London and Paris. 

This operation may be abridged as follows : — 

11. sterling. 

1/. sterling = 35$. Flemish, 

shillings Flem. = 1 old crusade. 

1 old crusade = 400 rees. 

480 rees = 3 francs. 


tI 35 x 400 x 3 4,200 . 

Hence 48( y x 3 i — J68 ~ 25 franc9 ‘ 

This abridged operation evidently consists in arranging the terms so that those which would form the 
divisors in continued statements in the Kule of Three are multiplied together for a common divisor, and 
the other terms for a common dividend. The ordinary arithmetical books abound with examples of such 


operations. 

The following account of the manner in which a very large transaction was actually conducted by 
Indirect Remittances, will sufficiently illustrate the principles we have been endeavouring to explain. 

In 1804, Spain was bound to pay to France a large subsidy ; and, in order to do this, three distinct 
methods presented themselves : — 

1. .To send dollars to Paris by land. 

2. To remit bills of exchange directly to Paris. 

3. To authorise Paris to draw directly on Spain. 

The first of these methods was tried, but it was found too slow and expensive; and the second and 
third plans were considered likely to turn the exchange against Spain. The following method by the 
Indirect, or circular exchange, was, therefore, adopted. 

A merchant, or banquier , at Paris, was appointed to manage the operation, which he thus conducted : — 
He chose London, Amsterdam, Hamburg, Cadiz, Madrid, and Paris, as the principal hinges on which 
the operation was to turn ; and he engaged correspondents in each of these cities to support the circulation. 
Madrid and Cadis were the places in Spain from whence remittances were to be made ; and dollars were, 
of course, to be sent to where they bore the highest price, for which bills wer^to be procured on Paris, 
or on any other places that might be deemed more advantageous. 

The principle being thus established, it only remained to regulate the extent of the operation, so as not 
to issue too much paper on Spain, and to give the circulation as much support as possible from real 
business. With this view, London was chosen as a place to which the operation might De chiefly directed, 
as the price of dollars was then high in England ; a circumstance which rendered the proportional ex- 
change advantageous to Spain. 

The business was commenced at Paris, where the negotiation of drafts issued on Hamburg and fyn- 
sterdam served to answer the immediate demands of the state ; and orders were transmitted to these 
places to draw for the reimbursements on London, Madrid, or Cadis, according as the course of exchange 
was most favourable. The proceedings were all conducted with judgment, and attended with complete 
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success. At the commencement of the operation, the course of exchange of Cadis on London was 36rf. j 
but by the plan adopted, Spain got 39£i/., or above 8 per cent, by the remittance of dollars to London, 
and considerable advantages were also gained by the circulation of bills through the several places on 
the Continent. — ( Kelly's Cambist, vol. ii. p. 168. ; Dubost's Elements of Commerce* 2d ed. p. 228.) 

Table specifying the Value of the Monies of Account of the principal Places with which this Country 
has Exchange Transactions, taking Silver at 5*. an oz., and specifying also the Par of Exchange with 
such Places on this Hypothesis. — (Abstracted from Tate's Modern Cambist , to which the reader is 
referred for farther explanations). 


Petersburg 


_ 

100 copecks = 

1 rouble 

_ 

3 s. Ifc/. i 
2s. 10 Id. 

fiving 

Par of Exchange. 

6 roub. 40 cop. = 1/. 

Berlin - 

- 

- 

30 sil. grosehen — 

1 Pruss. doll. 

=ss 



6 doll. 27 s. g. 

= 1 /. 

Copenhagen 

- 

- 

9G t killings = 

V Rig. doll. 

ES 

2s. 2M. 



9 doll. 10 sk. 

= 1/. 

Hamburg 

- 

- 

16 schillings = 

1 mark 

S3 

Is. bid. 



13 mks. 10$ sch. 

= 1/. 

Amsterdam 

- 

- 

100 centimes = 

1 florin 

E =S 

IS. 8 d. 

__ 

1 1 fl. 97 cents 

= 1/. 

Antwerp 

- 

- 

100 centimes = 

1 florin 

= 

is. ikt. 



11 fl. 97 cents 

* 1/. 

Paris - 

- 

- 

100 centimes = 

1 franc 


9 $d. 

— 

25 fr. 57 cents 

= 1/. 

Frankfort 

- 

- 

24$ guld. or flor. = 

1 mark 

= 

is. 7j d. 

— 

12_pg guldens 

= 1/. 

Vienna 

- 

- 

60 kreusers = 

1 fieri®,, 

1 lira A'dstriaca 

= 

2s. 



9 fl. 60 kr. 

= 11. 

Venice - 

_ 

- 

100 centisimi = 

■ 

8- 13™ 



29 li. 52 cent. 

= 1/. 

Genoa - 

- 

• 

100 centisimi = 

1 lira Nuova 

— 

9 $d. 



25 li. 57 cent. 

= 1/. 

Leghorn 

- 

- 

100 centisiini = 

1 lira Toscana 

s=s 

7 82 d. 



30 li. 69 cent. 

= 1/. 

Madrid 

- 

- 

8 reals ~ 

1 dollar of Plate 

= 

3 s. 1 %d. 



6 doll. 24 reals 
4 mil. 285 reis 

= 1/. 

Lisbon - 

- 

- 

1000 reis «=. 

1 milreis 

= 

4s. 8 d. 



=* 1/. 

New York 

- 

- 

100 cents = 

1 dollar 

=5 

4*. 2d. 



4 doll. 80 cents 

= 1/. 

v Rio Janeiro 

- 

- 

1000 reis *= 

1 milreis 

S=3 

2s. 7 d. 

— 

7 mil. 777 reis 

= 1/. 

Havannah 

- 

- 

100 cents = 

1 dollar 

= 

4s. 

— 

4 doll. 44 cents 

= 1/. 


It is easy from this table to calculate the value of any of the above coins, taking silver at 5s. 2d., 5 s. 6d. 
an oz., or any other price, and thence to deduce tin* par of exchange at such rates. The values of the* 
coins in the Table of Coins (ante, p. 310.) are estimated on the hypothesis that silver is worth 5s. 2d. 
an oz. 


Law ov Bills of Exchange. 

The chief legal privileges appertaining to bills are, first, that though only a simple contract, yet they 
are always presumed to have been originally given for a good and valuable consideration ; and, secondly, 
they are assignable to a third person not named in the bill or party to the contract, so as to vest in the 
assignee a right of action, in his own name ; which right of action, no release by the drawer to the ac- 
ceptor, nor set-ofT or cross demand due from the former to the latter, can affect. 

All persons, whether merchants or nit, being legally qualified to contract, maybe parties to abill. But 
no action can be supported against a pe.son incapable of binding himself, on a bill drawn, indorsed, or 
accepted by such incapacitated person ; av. the same time the bill is good against all other competent 
parties thereto. 

Bills may be drawn, accepted, or indorsed by the party’s agent or attorney verbally authorised for the 
purpose. When a person has such authority, he must either write the. name of his principal, or state in 
writing that he draws, ike. as agent, thus ; “ per procuration, for A. 11.’* 

Where one of several partners accepts a bill drawn on the firm, for himself and partners, or in his own 
name only, such acceptance binds the partnership if it concern the trade. But the acceptance of one of 
several partners on behalf of himself and partners, will not bind the others, if it concern the acceptor 
only in a separate and distinct interest ; and the holder of the bill, at the time he becomes so, was awaro 
of that circumstance. If, however, he be a bondjide holder for a sufficient consideration, and had no 
such knowlege at the time he first became possessed of the bill, no subsequently acquired knowledge of 
the misconduct of the partner in giving such security will prevent him from recovering on such bills 
against all the partners. 

Although no precise form of words is required to constitute a bill of exchange or promissory note, yet 
it is necessary that it should Vie payable at all events , and not depend on any contingency ; ana that It be 
made for the payment of money only, and not for payment of money and performance of some other act, 
as theldelivery of a horse, or the like. 

If, however, the event on which the payment is to depend must inevitably happen, it Is of no import- 
ance how long the payment may be in suspense ; so a bill is negotiable and valid if drawn payable 6 
weeks after the death of the drawer’s father, or payable to an infant when he shall become of age. 

Any material alteration of a bill after it has been drawn, accepted, or indorsed, such as the date, sum, 
or time of payment, will invalidate it : but the mere correction of a mistake, as by inserting the words 
“ or order/’ will have no such effect. 

The negotiability of a bill depends on the insertion of sufficient operative words of transfer ; such as by 
making it payable to A. or order, or to A. or bearer, or to bearer generally. 

Although a bill is presumed to have been originally drawn upon a good and valuable consideration, yet 
in certain cases a want of sufficient consideration may be insisted on in defence to an action on a bill. 
Certain considerations have been made illegal by statute ; as for signing a bankrupt’s certificate, for 
money won at gaming, or for money lent on a usurious contract. But with respect to gaming, it is held, 
that a bill founded on a gambling transaction is good in the hands of a bond fide holder ; and by 58 Geo. 3. 
c. 93. a bill or note in the hands of an innocent holder, although originally founded on a usurious con- 
tract, is not Invalid. 

In general, if a bill is fair and legal in its origin, a subsequent illegal contract or consideration on the 
indorsement thereof will not invalidate it in the hands of a bondjide holder. 

A bill cannot be given in evidence in a court of justice, unless it be duly stamped, not only with a stamp 
of the proper value, but also of the proper denomination. 

Acceptance of a Bill. — An acceptance is an engagement to pay a bill according to the tenor of the ac- 
ceptance, which may be cither absolute or qualified. An absolute acceptance is an engagement to pay a 
bill according to its request, which is done by the drawee waiting “ Accepted ” on the bill, and subscribing 
his name, or writtng “ Accepted ” only ; or merely subscribing his name at the bottom or across the bill. 
A qualified acceptance is when a bill is accepted conditionally ; as when goods conveyed to the drawee 
are sold, or when a navy bill is paid, or other future eveut which does not bind the acceptor till the con- 
tingency has happened. 

An acceptance may be also partial ; as to pay 100/. instead of 150/., or to pay at a different time or place 
from that required by the bill. But in all cases of a conditional or partial acceptance, the holder should, 
if he mean to resort to the other parties to the bill in default of payment, give notice to them of such 
partial or conditional acceptance. 

In ail cases of presenting a hill for acceptance, it is necessary to present the bill at the house where the 
drawee lives, or where It is made payable. By 1 & 2 Geo. 4. c. 78., all bills accepted payable at a banker’s 
or other place are to be deemed a general acceptance ; but if they are accepted payable at a banker’s “ only, 
and not otherwise or elsewhere,” it is a qualified acceptance, and the acceptor is not liable to pay the bill. 
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except in default of payment when such payment shall have been first demanded at the banker’s. Th# 
drawee is entitled to keep the bill 24 hours when presented for acceptance. The acceptance of an inland 
bill must be in writing on the face of the bill s or, it there be more parts than one, on one of such parts ; 
nothing short of this constitutes a valid acceptance. JL 

If a bill is made payable a certain time after sight , it must, in order to fix the time when Tc is to be 
paid, be presented lor acceptance, and the date of the acceptance should appear thus : “ Accepted, Oc- 
tober 23rd, 1843. . ♦ 

Due diligence is the only thing to be considered in presenting any description of bill for acceptance ; 
and such diligence is a question depending on the situation of the parties, the distance at which they live, 
and the facility of communication between them. 

When the drawee refuses to accept, any third party, after protesting, may accept for the honour of the 
bill generally, or for the drawee, or for the indorser \ in which case the acceptance is called an accept- 
ance supra protest. 

The drawers and indorsers are discharged from liability, unless due notice of non-acceptance when 
presented for acceptance, or non-payment at the time the bill becomes due, is given. These notices must 
be given with all due diligence to all the parties to whom the holder means to resort for payment. Ge- 
nerally, in both foreign and inland bills, notice is given next day to the immediate indorser, and such 
indorser is allowed a day, when he should give fresh notice to the parties who are liable to him. 

Notice may be sent by the post, however near the residence of tnc parties may be to each other ; and 
though the letter containing such notice should miscarry, yet it will be sufficient ; but the letter, con- 
taining the notice, should be delivered at the General Post-Office, or at a receiving-house appointed by 
that office, not to the bellman in the street. In all cases of notice, notice to one of sfferal parties Is held 
to be notice to all ; and if one of several drawers bo also the acceptor, it is not necessary to give notice 
to the other drawers. 

Upon the non-acceptance or non-payment of a bill, the holder, or a public notary for him, should pro- 
test it ; that is, draw up a notice of the refusal to accept or pay the bill, and the declaration of the holder 
against sustaining loss thereby. Inland bills need not be protested; in practice they are usually only 
noted for non-acceptance ; but this, without the protest, is wholly futile, and adds nothing whatever to 
the evidence of the holder, while it entails a useless expense on those liable to pay. * 

Indorsement <f Bills . — An indorsement is the act by which the holder of a negotiable instrument 
transfers his right to another person, termed the indorsee. It is usually made on the back of a bill, 
and must be in writing ; but the law has not prescribed any set form of words as necessary to tho cere- 
mony, and in general the mere signature of the indorser is sufficient. 

All bills payable to order or to bearer for 1/. and upwards are negotiable by indorsement ; and the 
transfer of them for a good consideration, before they are payable, gives a right of action against all tho 
precedent parties on the bill, if the bills in themselves are valid ; but a transfer after they are due will 
only place the holder in the situation of the person from whom he takes them. 

Bills may be transferred either by delivery only, or by indorsement and delivery : bills payable to order 
are transferred by the latter mode only ; but bills payable to bearer may be transferred by either mode. 
On a transfer by delivery, the person making it ceases to be a party to the bill ; but on a transfer by in- 
dorsement, he is to all intents and purposes chargeable as a new drawer. 

A bill originally transferable may be restrained by restrictive words ; for the payee or indorsee, having 
the absolute property in the bill, may, by express words, restrict its currency, by indorsing it “ .Payable 
to A. B. only,” or “ to A. B. for his use, * or any other words clearly demonstrating his intention to make 
a restrictive and limited indorsement. Such special indorsement precludes the person in whose favour 
it isjnade from making a transfer, so as to give a right of action against the special indorser, or any of 
the precedent parties to the bill. 

In taking bills to account or discount, it is important well to examine all special indorsemerrts. Eord 
Tenterden decided that a person who discounts a bil! indorsed ‘‘Pay to A. B. or order for my use ” 
discounts it subject to the risk of having to pay the money to the special indorser, who so limited the 
application for my use ; thus a party may be liable to pay the amount of the bill twice over, unless 
he previously ascertains that the payment has been made conformably to the import of the indorse- 
ment. 

After the payment of part, a bill may be indorsed over for the residue. 

Presentment for Payment — The holder of a bill must be careful to present it for payment at the time 
when due, or the drawer and indorsers will be exonerated from their liability ; even the bankruptcy, in- 
solvency, or death of the acceptor, will not excuse a neglect to make presentment to the assignees or 
executor ; nor will the insufficiency of a bill in any respect constitute an excuse for non-presentment : 
the presentment should be made at a reasonable time of the day when the bill is due ; and if by theJuiown 
custom of any trade or place bills are payable only within particular hours, a presentment must bewithin 
those hours. If a bill naa a qualified acceptance, the presentment should be at the place mentioned in 
such qualified acceptance, or all the parties will be discharged from their obligations. 

If a bill fall due/>n Sunday, Good Friday, Christmas Day, or any public fast or thanksgiving day, tho 
presentment must'be on the day preceding these holidays. By 7 & 8 Geo. 4. c. 15., if a bill or note be 
payable on the day preceding these holidays, notice of the dishonour may be given the day following 
the holiday ; and if Christmas Day fall on Monday, notice may be given on Tuesday. 

Bills, however, payable at usance, or at a certain time after date or sight, or after demand, ought not to 
be presented for payment precisely at the expiration of the time rhentioned in the bills, but at the ex- 
piration of what are termed days qf grace. The days of grace allowed vary in different countries, and 
ought always to be computed according to the usage of the place where the bill is due. — (See ante % p. 657.) 
At Hamburg, and in France, the day on which the bill falls due makes one of the days of grace ; but no 
where else. 

On bills payable on demand, or when no time of payment is expressed, no days of grace are allowed ; 
but they are payable instantly on presentment. On bank post bills no days of grace are claimed ; but ou 
a bill payable at sight the usual days of grace are allowed from the sight or demand. 

Payment of a bill should be made only to the holder ; and it may be refused unless the bill be produced 
and delivered up. On payment, a receipt should be written on the back ; and when a part is paid, the 
same should be acknowledged upon the bill, or the party paying may be liable to pay the amount a second 
time to a bond fide indorser. 

Promissory Notes and Checks. — The chief distinction between promissory notes and bills of exchange 
is, that the former are a direct engagement by the drawer to pay them according to their tenor, without 
the intervention of a third party as a drawee or acceptor. Promissory notes may be drawn payable on de- 
mand to a person named therein, or to order, or to bearer generally. They are assignable and indorsable : 
and in Jill respects so nearly assimilated to bills by 3 & 4 Ann. c. 9., that tne laws which have been stated 
as beaifbg upon the latter, may be generally understood as applicable to the former. In Edis v.Bury , it 
has beAi decided, in case an instrument is drawn so equivocally as to render it uncertain whether it be 
a bill exchange or promissory note, the holder may treat it as either against the drawer. 

Promissory notes, bills, drafts, or undertakings in writing, being made negotiable or transferable, for 
ess sum than 20s., are void, and persons uttering such are subject to a penalty not ^exceeding 20/., re- 
coverable before a justice of peace. 

The issue of any promissory note payable to bearer on demand for a less sum than 51. by tho Bank of 
England, or any licensed English banker, is prohibited ; and by 9 Geo. 4. c.65. it is provided, that no 
corporation or person shall utter or negotiate, in England, any such note which has been made or issued 
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in Scotland/ Ireland, or elsewhere, under a penalty not exceeding 20/. nor less than 5/. But this does not 
extend to any drafror order on bankers for the use of the drawer. 

Prom Usogfc notes for any sum exceeding 100/. may be drawn payable to bearer on demand or otherwise ; 
but notes from 21. to 100/. inclusive are not to be drawn payable to bearer on demand, except bankers' 
issuable notes, which require a different stamp. 

A check or draft is as negotiable as a billeof exchange, and vests In the assignee the same right of 
action against the assignor. As to the presentation of checks, &c., see Check. 

Any person making, accepting, or paying any bill, draft, order, or promissory note, not duly stamped, 
is liable to a penalty of 50/. ; for post-elating them, 100/. : and for not truly specifying the place when 
unstamped drafts are issued, 100/. : and any person knowingly receiving such unstamped draft, 20/. ; and 
the banker knowingly paying it, 100/. ; besides not being allowed such sum in account. 

Before concluding this article on mercantile paper, it may not be improper to introduce one or two 
cautions with reginrd to acceptances, and accommodation paper, and proceedings in case of the loss of 
bills. 

First, A man should not put his name as acceptor to a bill of exchange without well considering whether 
he has the means of paying the same when duo, as otherwise he may be liable not only to the costs of 
tho action against himself, but also to the costs of the action, against tho other parties to the bill : the 
shrewd tradesman is generally anxious to get the acceptance of his debtor at a short date, well knowing 
that it not only fixes the amount of the debt, but it Is more speedily recoverable by legal procedure 
than a book debt. 

Secondly, Traders igto wish to support their respectability, and desire to succeed in business, should 
be cautious in resorting to the destructive system of cross-accommodation acceptances : it seldom ends 
well, and usually excites suspicion as to the integrity of the parties ; it being an expedient often adopted 
by swindlers to defraud the public. Independent of the expense in stamps and discounts, and frequently 
In noting, interest, and law expenses, the danger attending such, accommodation is sufficient to deter 
from tho practice. Suppose, for instance, A. and B. mutually accommodate each other to the amount of 
1,000/., thQ^ acceptances being in the hands of third persons: both A. and B. are liable to such third 
persons t<Whe extent of 2,000/. each ; and should A. by any unforeseen occurrence be suddenly rendered 
unable to meet his acceptances, the holders of the whole, as well the acceptances of A. as the accept- 
ances of B., will resort to B. for payment ; and it may so happen, that although B. could have provided 
for his own share of the accommodation paper, he may be unable to provide for the whole, and may thus 
become Insolvent. 

Thirdly, In case of the loss of a bill, tho 9 & 10 Will. 3. c. 17. provides, that if any inland bill be lost 
or missing within the time limited for its payment, the drawer shall, on sufficient security given to in- 
demnify him if such bill be found again, give another bill of the same tenor with the first. 

■Lastly, it is of great importance to bankers and others taking bills and notes, that they should have 
some knowledge of the parties from whom they receive them ; otherwise, if the instrument turn out to 
have been lost or fraudulently %btained, they may, without equivalent, be deprived of their security, on 
an action by tho owner to recover possession. Lord Tenterdeu decided, “ if a person take a bill, note, 
or any other kind of security, under circumstances which ought to excite suspicion In the mind of any 
reasonable man acquainted with the ordinary affairs of life, and which ought to put him on his guard to 
make the necessary inquiries, and he do not, then ho loses tho right of maintaining possession of the In- 
strument against the rightful owner.” — ( Guildhall , Oct. 25. 1826.) 

EXCHEQUER BILES. See Funds. 

EXPECTATION, of life. See Insurance. 

EXPORTATION, in commerce, the act of sending or carrying commotLities from 
one country to another. — (See Importation and Exportation. ) 

EXCISE, the name given to the duties or taxes laid on certain articles produced 
and consumed at home ; but, exclusive of these, the duties on licences, auctions, and 
post-horses, are also placed under the management of the excise, and are consequently 
included* in the excise duties. 

Excise duties were introduced into England by the Long Parliament in 1643; 
being ttatan laid on the makers and venders of ale, beer, cider, and perry. The royalists 
soon after followed the example of the republicans; both sides declaring that the excise 
should be continued no longer than the termination of the war. But it was found too 
productive a source of revenue to be again relinquished ; and when the nation had 
been accustomed to it for a few years, the parliament declared, in 1649, that the 
“ impost of excise was the most easy and indifferent levy that could be laid upon the 
people.” It was placed on # new footing at the Restoration : and, notwithstanding 
Mr. Justice Blackstone says that “ from its first original to the present time its very 
name has been odious to the people of England” — ( Com. book i. c. 3.), — it has con- 
tinued progressively to gain ground ; and is at tills moment imposed on various im- 
portant articles, and furnishes a large share of the public revenue of the kingdom. 

The prejudice to which Blackstone alludes did not, perhaps, originate so much in 
any dislike to the duties themselves, as in circumstances connected with their impo- 
sition. Down to a comparatively recent period, the acts by which they were imposed 
were, for the most part, singularly obscure and contradictory, so that it was hardly 
possible for any trader, *how desirous soever to comply with their provisions, to avoid 
getting into scrapes. The duties being frequently, also, carried to an oppressive extent, 
smuggling was practised ; and when a party was prosecuted, either for any intentional 
or unintentional infraction of the law, or for attempting to defraud the revenue^ Jfche 
case was tried by 2 commissioners of excise or 2 justices of the peace, without |fcie 
intervention of a jury. No wonder, therefore, that the excise should have alien 
irapopular. But of late years the laws and regulations connected with the assessment 
of the duties have been much simplified. It is indeed true, that very material im- 
provements might still be made, and should be made, in this respect. The rules laid 
down by the commissioners for the assessing of the duties should be as brief and clear 
as possible, and should interfere as little as possible with the details and processes of 
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spectthe same, Ac. And upon an officer making oath that he 
ha* cause to suspect that goods forfeited under the excise arts 
are deposited in any private house or place, ' l commissioners of 
excise, or 1 justice of the peacf, mnv grant a warrant to tlio 
officer to enter such house or place (if in the night, in the pre- 
sence of a constable) to search for and seize such forfeited 
goods. 

Specimen BuoJt/ may he left by the officers on she premises of 
persons subject to the excise taws ; and apy one who shall re- 
move or deface such l*ooks shall be liable to a penalty of 200/. 

Removing Gooil* to meid Duty. — Goods fraudulently removed 
or secreted, in order to avoid the duty, to be forfeited ; and 
every person assisting in such removal shall forfeit and lose 
treble the value of such goods, or 100/., at the discretion of the 
c-unmissioners. * 

Obstructing Officers. — Ail persons who shall oppose, molest, 
dec. any officer of excise in the execution of his duty, shall 
rcsiH'cf ively, f<»r every such offence, forfeit 20 Of. 

Officers violently resisted in making any seizure may oppose 
force to force ; and in the event of their wounding, maiming, 
or killing any person, when so opposed, they shall be admitted 
to bail, and may plead the general issue. 

Justices, mayors, bailiff's, constables, Ac. are required to 
assist excise officers ; and any congtabte or peace officer who, 
on notice and request, declines going with an excise olHcer, is 
to forfeit 20/. for every such offence. 

Claimants qf Goods seised. — No claim shall be entered for 
goods seized, except in the real nanus of the proprietors of 
such goods. Claimants are bound with 2 sureties in a penalty 
of 10O/. to pay the expenses of claim; and in default thereof, 
the goods are to be condemned. 

Pn>ceedings in Courts oj' I. am. — All Penalties under the ex- 
cise laws may be sued for and recovered in the Courts of Ex- 
chequer at Westminster, Edinburgh, or Dublin respectively, 
according as the offence may have taken place in England, 
Scotland, or in-land ; provided that the proceeding-, in the 
ourts commence within 3 years after the t mission of the 
oti'ei 

Informations for the recovery of penalties against the excise 
laws in London may be heard and adjudged by any 3 or more 
of the commissioners of excise ; and In other places such in- 
formations may be exhibited before 1 or more justices of the 
>eanc, nnd may be heard and adjudged by any 2 or more such 
list ices. 

Mitigation qf Penalties . — Justices are authorised, if they 
’ '* sre is a special provision to the 

alty incurred for any offence 

but it is lawful for the commissioners of excise, when they s 
cause, further to mitigate, or entirely remit, such penalty. 

EXPORTS, the articles exported, or 

PORTS.) 


Distribution qf Penalties, — All penalties and forfeitures in- 
curred under the excise acts are to be distributed, half to 
his majesty, and half to the officer or person who shall dis- 
cover, mform, or sue for the penalty. On proof being made 
of any officer arting coiluslvdy in making a seizure, tho com- 
missioners may direct his share to be forfeited. 

Oaths and Affirmations. — Persons wilfully taking or making 
any false oath or affirmation ns to any matter connected with 
the excise laws, shall, upon being convicted of such offence, 
suffer the pains and penalties incident to wilful and corrupt 
perjury ; and those procuring or suborning such jicrsons to 
swear or affirm falsely shall, upon conviction, lie liable to the 
pains and penalties incident to subornation of perjury. 

Actions against Rjcdse Officers* — No writ, summons, or pro- 
cess shall l>e sued out or served upon, nor shall any action be 
brought, raised, or prosecuted against, any officer of excise, for 
any thing done under any of the excise laws, until after the 
expiration of 1 calendar month next after notice In writing 
Inis been delivered to such officer, specifying the cause of such 
action, and the name and place of abode of the person in whose 
name it is to be brought. No action shall lie against any excise 
officer for any tiling done under the excise laws, unless it be 
brought within 3 months after the cause of action shall have 
arisen. If Judgment he given against the plaintiff, and in 
favour of the defendant, the latter shall, in every such action, 
have treble costs awarded to him. 

Forging Certificates, Ac. — Hy the 41 Geo. 3. C. 91. it is en- 
acted, that if any one shall forge, counterfeit, or knowingly 
give anv forged certificate required to be granted by any 
officer of excise, lie shall be guilty of felony, and being con- 
victed, shall be transjmrted for 7 years. 

All individuals carrying on any business subjected to the 
control of the excise, must take out licences renewable an- 
nually on the 5th of July. — (See F a fences. ) 

All sucli Individuals are also obliged to make entries of every 
building, place, vessel, or utensil, as the case may be, in the 
name of the real owner, with the officer of excise in whose 
survey such building, place, Ac. shall be situated. Indivi- 
duals found employed in unentered excise manufactories nre 
illy liable 'in a|>enalty of 3o/. for the first offence; and in 
the event of any such offender refusing or neglecting to pay 

inch “ ’ * _ to tin 

ilendar months, to be kept to hard 
labour, and not to be liberated until the fine of 30/. has been 
paid, or the term of 3 months has expired ; and if found guilty 
of a second offence, the fine is to he ('»()/. ; and m the event of 
its not tieing paid, the imprisonment is to tie for 6 months. — 
(7 A S Geo. 4. c. 53. s. 33 . ) 

Permits are usually necessary for the removal of exciseable 
commodities. — (See Permits.) 

sent beyond seas. — (See Imports and Ex- 


F. 

FACTOR, ail agent employed by some one individual or individuals, to transact 
business on his or tlieir account. He is not generally resident in the same place as his 
principal, but, usually, in a foreign country. 11^ is rfiuthorised, either by letter of 
attorney or otherwise, to receive, buy, and sell goods and merchandise; and, generally, 
to transact all sorts of business on account of his employers, under such limitations and 
conditions as the latter may choose to impose. A very large proportion of the foreign 
trade of this and most other countries is now carried on by means of factors or agents. 

Factors and brokers are, in some respects, nearly identical, but in others they are 
radically different. “ A factor,” said Mr. Justice Ilolroyd, “ differs materially from 
a broker. The former is a person to whom goods are sent or consigned ; and he has 
not only the possession, but, in consequence of its being usual to advance money 
upon them, has also a special property in them, and a general lien upon them. 
When, therefore, he sells in his own name, it is within the scope of his authority ; and 
it may be right, therefore, that the principal should be bound by the consequences of 
such sale. Rut the case of a broker is different : he has not the possession of the goods, 
and so the vendor cannot be deceived by the circumstance ; and, besides, the employing 
a person to sell goods as a broker does not authorise him to sell in his own name. If, 
therefore, he sells in his own name, he acts beyond the scope of his authority ; and his 
principal is not bound.” 

A factor is usually paid by a per-centage or commission on the goods he sells or buys. 
If he act under what is called a del credere commission, that is, if he guarantee the price 
of the goods sold on account of his principal , he receives an additional per-centage to in- . 
demnify him for this additional responsibility. In cases of this sort the factor stands in 
the vendee’s place, and must answer to the principal for the value of the goods sold. 
But where the factor undertakes no responsibility, and intimates that he acts only on 
account of another, it is clearly established that he^ is not liable in the event of the 
vendee’s failing. jBNjk 

The sound maxim, that the principal is responsible for the acts of his agent, preBBF 
universally in courts of law and equity. In order to bind the principal, it is necessary 
only that third parties should deal bond fide with the v agent, and that the conduct of the 
latter should be. conformable to the common usage and mode of dealing . Tnus, a factor 
may sell goods upon credit, that being in the ordinary course of conducting mercantile 
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affairs : but a stock broker, though acting bond fide, and with a vietr to the benefit of 
his principal, cannot sell stock upon credit, unless he have special instructions to that 
effect ; that being contrary to the usual course of business. 

A sale by a factor creates a contract between the owner and buyer ; and this rule holds 
even in cases where the factor acts upon a del credere ^commission. Hence, if a factor 
sell goods, and the owner give notice to the buyer to pay the price to him , and not to the 
factor, the buyer will not be justified in afterwards paying the factor, and the owner 
may bring his action against the buyer for the price, unless the factorhas a lien thereon. 
But if no such notice be given, a payment to the individual selling is quite sufficient. 

If a factor buy goods on account of his principal, where he is accustomed so to do, 
the contract of the factor binds the principal to a performance of the bargain ; and the 
principal is the person to be sued for non-performance. But it is ruled, that if a factor 
enter into a charterparty of affreightment with the master of a ship, the contract obliges 
ftim only, unless he lade the vessel with his principal’s goods, in which case the principal 
and lading become liable, and not the factor. Where a factor, who is authorised to sell 
goods in his own name, makes the buyer debtor to himself ; then, though he be not 
answerable to the principal for the debt, if the money be not paid, yet he has a right to 
receive it, if it be paid, and his receipt is a sufficient discharge ; the factor may, in such 
a case, enforce the payment by action, and the buyer cannot defend himself by alleging 
that the principal was indebted to him in more than the amount. 

“ Where a factor,” said Lord Mansfield, “ dealing fora principal, but concealing that 
principal, delivers goods in his own name, the person contracting with him has a right 
to consider him, to all intents and purposes, as the principal ; and though the real prin- 
cipal may appear, and bring an action on that contract against the purchaser of the goods, 
yet that purchaser may set off any claim he may have against the factor, in answer to 
the demand of the principal.” 

Merchants employing the same factor run the joint risk of his actions, although they 
are strangers to each other : thus, if different merchants remit to a factor different bales 
of goods, and the factor sell them as a single lot to an individual who is to pay one 
moiety of the price down and the other at 6 months’ end ; if the buyer fail before the 
second payment, each merchant must bear a proportional share of the loss, and be con- 
tent to accept his dividend of the money advanced. — ( Beawes , Lex Merc.') 

A factor employed, without his knowledge, in negotiating an illegal or fraudulent 
transaction, lias an action against his principal. On this ground it was decided, that a 
merchant who had consigned counterfeit jewels to his factor, representing them to be 
genuine, should make full compensation to the factor for the injury done to him by 
being concerned in such a transaction, as well as to the persons to whom the jewels had 
been sold. 

The office of a factor or agent being one of very great trust and responsibility, those 
who undertake it are bound, both legally and morally, to conduct themselves with the 
utmost fidelity and circumspection. A factor should take the greatest care of his prin- 
cipal’s goods in his hands: lie should be punctual in advising him as to his transactions 
on his behalf, in sales, purchases, freights, and, more particularly, bills of exchange : 
he should deviate as seldom as possible from the terms, and never from the spirit and 
tenor , of the orders he receives as to the sale of commodities : in the execution of a 
commission for purchasing goods, he should endeavour to conform as closely as prac- 
ticable to his instructions as to the quality or kind of goods : if he give more for them 
than he is authorised, they may be thrown on his hands ; but he is bound to buy them 
for as much less as he possibly can. After the goods arc bought, he must dispose of them 
according to order. If he send them to a different place from that to which he was 
directed, they will be at his risk, unless the principal, on getting advice of the transaction, 
consent to acknowledge it.* 


* “ Whoever,” says Dr.Paley, “ undertakes another man’s business, makes it his own ; that Is, pro- 
mises to employ upon it the same care, attention, and diligence, that he would do if it were actually his 
own ; for ho knows that the business was committed to him with that expectation. And he promises 
nothing more than this. Therefore, an agent is not obliged to wait, inquire, solicit, ride about the country, 
toil, or study, whilst there remains a possibility of benefiting his employer. If he exert as much activity, 
and use such caution, as the value of the business in his judgment deserves ; that is, as he would have 
thought sufficient If the same interest of his own had been at stake ; he has discharged his duty, although 
it should afterwards turn out, that by more activity and longer perseverance, he might have concluded 
the business with greater advantage.” — ( Moral and Pol. Phil. c. 12.) 

There seems to be a good deal ol laxity in this statement. It is necessary to distinguish between those 
who, in executing a commission, render their services for the particular occasion only, without hire, and 
Lthose who undertake it in the course of business , making a regular charge for their trouble. If the former 
r bestow on it that ordinary degree of care and attention which the generality of mankind bestow on simi- 
lar affairs of their own, it is all, perhaps, that can be expected : but the latter will be justly censurable, 
4f they do not execute their engagementsson account of others with that care and diligence which a 4 ‘ pro- 
vident and^sttentive father qf a family ” uses in his own private concerns. It is their duty to exert 
thcmselve^proportionally to the exigency of the aflkir in hand ; and neither to do any thing, how minute 
soever* by which their employers may sustain damage, nor omit any thing, however inconsiderable, 
which the nature of the act requires. Perhaps the best general rule on thesubjeft is, to suppose a factor 
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A factor who sells a commodity under the price he is ordered, may be obliged to 
make good the difference, unless the commodity be of a perishable nature and not in a 
condition longer to be kept. And if he purchase goods for another at a fixed rate, and, 
their price having afterwards risen, he fraudulently takes them to himself, and sends 
them somewhere else, in order to. secure an advantage, he will be found, by the custom 
of merchants, liable in damages to his principal. 

If a factor, in conformity with a merchant’s orders, buy with his money, or on his 
credit, a commodity he is directed to purchase, and, without giving advice of the trans- 
action, sells it again at a profit, appropriating that profit to himself, the merchant $pay 
recover it from him, and have him amerced for fraud. v * 

If a factor buy, conformably to his instructions, goods of -which he is robbed , or 
which suffer some unavoidable injury, he is discharged, and the loss falls on the prin- 
cipal. But if the goods be stolen from the factor, he will not be so easily discharged^ 
for the fact of their having been abstracted by stealthy and not by violence , raises a strong 
presumption that he had not taken that reasonable care of them which was incumbent 
upon him. If, however, he can prove that the goods were lodged in a place of security, 
and that he had not been guilty of positive negligence, nor exercised less care towards 
them than towards his own property, he will not be held responsible even for a theft 
committed by his servants. — (Ames on Bailments , 2d ed. p. 76. ; Chitty on Commercial 
JLaWy vol. iii. p. 368.) 

If a factor, having money in his hands belonging to his principal, neglect to insure a 
ship and goods, according to order, he must, in the event of the ship miscarrying, make 
good the damage ; and if he make any composition with the insurers after insurance, 
without orders to that effect, he is answerable for the whole insurance. A principal 
at the end of a very long letter, directed his agent thus “ Observe, the premium on this 
value is also to be insured.” But the agent, not noticing this sentence, neglected to 
insure the premium ; and being sued, was held liable for the omission. 

If goods are remitted to a factor, and he make a false entry of them at the Custom- 
house, or land them without entry, and they arc, in consequence, seized or forfeited, he 
is bound to make good the damage to his principal ; but if the factor make his entry 
according to invoice or letters of advice, and these proving erroneous, the goods are 
seized, he is discharged. 

It is now a settled point, that a factor has a lien on goods consigned to him, not only 
for incidental charges, but as an item of mutual account for the balance due to him so 
long as he remains in possession. If he be surety in a bond for his principal, he has a 
lien on the goods sold by him on account of such principal, to the amount of the sum he 
is bound for. 

It being the general rule of law “ that property docs not change while in transitu” or 
in the hands of a carrier, a consignment made before the bankruptcy of a consignor, but 
not arriving till after , remains the property of the consignor, except, indeed, .where the 
delivery is made by the order and upon the account of the consignee, and is a complete 
alienation from the consignor. In the case, therefore, of a consignment to a factor, the 
property remains the consignor’s, arid passes into the hands of his assignees. When a 
factor has a lien on goods, he has a right to the price, though received after the bank- 
ruptcy. 

Where general or unlimited orders are given to a factor, he is left to buy and sell on 
the best conditions he can. And if detriment arise to a principal from the proceedings 
of a factor acting under such authority, he has no redress, unless he can'show that he 
acted fraudulently or with gross negligence . 

A factor or broker acting against the interest of his principal cannot even receive his 
commission. If he pay money on account of his principal, without being authorised, 
he cannot recover it back. 

An agent cannot delegate his rights to another so as to bind the principal, unless 
expressly authorised to nominate a sub-agent. 

(For further information as to the general powers and liabilities of factors and agents, 
see Beawest Lex Mercatoria , art. Factor s, Supercargoes 9 &fc. ; Chitty' s Commercial L.aw y 
vol. iii. c. 3. ; Woolrych on Commercial Law , pp. 317 — 329, &c. See also the article 
Bkokers. ) 

Under the law with respect to the transactions of factors or agents on third parties 
that prevailed down to the act 6 Geo. 4. c. 94., it was held, that a factor, as such, had 
no authority to pledge , but only to sell the goods of his principal ; and it was repeatedly 
decided that a principal might recover back goods on which a bond fide advance of 4 

or agent bound to exert that degree of care and vigilance that may be reasonably expected of him bu 
others . At all events, it is clear ne is not to be regulated by hiTown notions of the “ value of the bust? 
ness.” A man may neglect business of his own, or not think it worth attending to ; buHtie is not, 
therefore, to be excused for neglecting any similar business he has undertaken to transact for others.— 

( There are some very good observations on this subject in Sir William Jones's Essay on Bailments , 2d ed. 
p. 53. and passim.) 
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money had been made by a third party, without his being bound to repay such ad- 
vance ; and notwithstanding this third party was wholly Ignorant that the individual 
pledging the goods held them as a mere factor or agent. It used also to be held, that 
bond Jide purchasers of goods from factors or agents not vested with the power of sale, 
might be made liable to pay the price of the goods a second time to the real owner. 

The extreme hardship and injurious influence of such regulations is obvious. It is the* 
business of a principal to satisfy himself as to the conduct and character of the factor or 
agent he employs ; and if he make a false estimate of them, it is more equitable, surely, 
tluH^he should be the sufferer, than those who have no means of knowing any thing 
of the matter. The injustice of the law in question, and the injury it did* to the com- 
merce of the country, had frequently excited attention ; and was very ably set forth by 
the late Lord Liverpool, in his speech in the House of Lords, on moving the second 
reading of the bill referred to. 

“ Those of their Lordships who were acquainted with commercial transactions, would know that money 
was frequently advanced on goods, without its being possible for the person advancing the money to have 
any further acquaintance with the transactions, than that the factor was in actual possession of the goods. 
It then became a question, putting fraud out of view, if the factor became a bankrupt, or in any other 
way failed to execute his engagements, whether the loss should fall on the principal who had consigned 
these goods, or on th % pledgee who had advanced money on them. It had been or late ruled, that If the 
factor were intrusted only to dispose of the property, the loss must fall on the pledgee. He meant to con- 
tend, that this was contrary to equity, and contrary to analogy ; that it was disapproved of by high autho. 
rity, and was contrary to the law in every country of the world, except this, and the United States of 
America, which had drawn their law from this country. It was contrary to equity, he thought, that the 
pledgee, who had advanced his money without any fraud, but on the bond Jide possession of the goods, 
should suffer. He had placed no confluence, but the principal who had appointed the factor had placed 
confidence. He could limit him in his operations as he pleased — he could give him any kind of instruc- 
tions — he might qualify his power — he was bound to take precautions before placing confidence ; and 
he was in all respects more liable to suffer from his faults than the pledgee. The latter knew nothing of 
the power of the factor, he saw only the goods, and advanced his money on what was a sufficient security 
for repayment. On every principle of natural equity, therefore, the loss ought to fall, not on the pledgee, 
but on the principal. He knew that this view was connected with one very important question — that of 
possession and title; but it was not possible for transactions to go on, unless the possession was admitted 
as the title to the goods. If this were an indifferent question, or a question involving only a few cases, ho 
would not have called on their Lordships to legislate on this subject ; but all the commercial interests of 
the country were connected with it. And he might say he believed that two thirds of the whole com- 
merce of the country was carried on by consigning goods to a factor, and leaving it to his discretion to 
dispose of them to the greatest advantage, sending them to market when he pleased, and raising money- 
on them when he could not send them to market. Bills of exchange. Exchequer bills, and money bills of 
every description, were subject to this rule. If a person consigned Exchequer bills to a second person, 
and he parted with them, the third party who obtained them was held to have a right to them. Com- 
mercial proceedings were of as much importance as money proceedings, and hja could n6t see why they 
should not receive the. same security. It might he asked, perhaps, when this was felt to be so great an 
evil, why it was not altered before ; hut it seemed to be one of those things which had grown up gradu- 
ally, and which did much mischief before they became extensively known. The first decision, he believed, 
which established the law as it now stood, was delivered in J742 ; and he knew that Lord Chief Justice 
Gibbs had said, he could not explain the origin of that decision. He supposed it might have been dictated 
by some fraud. That decision, the Lord Chief Justice maintained, was at variance with the best interests 
of commerce, and had grown out of circumstances he could not explain. From the time of the first 
decision, the decisions had not been numerous, till of late years. He did not doubt but the judges had 
decided according to the law as it was established by these precedents ; but in doing that, they had ex- 
pressed their regret that these precedents had been established. [Here his Lordship read an extract from 
opinions delivered by the late Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough, and a late judge, Mr. Le Blanc, ex- 
pressing their regret, in deciding cases according to these precedents, that they had been established.] 
He inferred from these opinions, that these judges, though they had felt themselves obliged to decide in 
this way, supposed that the law was contrary to the general analogy of our laws, and to the principles of 
justice. He then came to the last consideration, the law of this country being in this respect different 
from the law of all other countries, except the law of the United States of America. In all other coun- 
tries, the law was recognised to bo what he wished to establish it by the bill before their Lordships. 

» there was no evidence of fraud, it was held, that the man advancing money on goods held by a 
should not suffer for his faults, but that the person who confided in the factor must be the suf- 
This was also the law in Scotland. Ho had understood, too, that the evils of the law were felt 
in America, and that means had been taken for bringing it before the congress, with a view to assimilate 
the law of America to the law of other countries. If the question were examined by the principles of 
equity, by analogy with other cases, by the authority of those who decided in our courts, or by the prac- 
tice of other countries, it would be found that the reasons were strong in favour of the bill. It was of 

T reat importance in commercial transactions, that our law should be like the laws of other countries. 

t was not the same with the laws relative to real property — to our local law, if he might so call it ; but 
when the bill was founded on equity and analogy, he thought it was an additional reason in its favour, 
that It assimilated our commercial law to the commercial law of other countries. He did not know if he 
had made himself understood, o^Jf he had sufficiently explained the object of the bill ; but the measure 
was founded In justice, and he hdffed to have their Lordships' consent to it." The noble Earl concluded 
by moving the second reading of the bill. 

Nothing can be clearer or more satisfactory than the principle laid down by Lord 
Liverpool, in the above extract from his speech. But the act 6 Geo. 4. c. 94., which 
his Lordship introduced, did not fully carry out his views ; ’for while it confirms bond 
Jide sales, made in the ordinary course of business, in cases in which the purchaser had 
notice that the seller was merely an agent, it does not confirm bond Jide advances made 
on goods, or on documents of title to goods, under the same circumstances. To obviate 
this discrepancy, to get rid of the litigation to which certain ambiguities in the 6 Geo. 4. 
•c. 94. had given rise, and to facilfeate commie, the following statute, 5 Sc 6 Victoria, 
c. 39., was passed in 1 842. 


Bond Jide Advances to Persons intrusted with the Possession qf Goods or Documents qf Title , though 
known to be Agents , protected, — From and after the passing of this act, any agent intrusted with the 
~ o r* a 
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possession of goods, or of the documents of title to goods, shall be deemed and taken to be owner of such 
goods and documents, so far as 40 give validity to any contract or agreement by way of pledge, lien, or 
security bond fide made by any person with such agent, as well for any original loan, advance, or pay- 
ment made upon the security of such goods or documents, as also for aqy further or continuing advance 
in respect thereof ; and such contract or agreement shall be binding upon and good against the owner of 
such goods, and all other persons Interested therein, notwithstanding the person claiming such pledge 
or Hen may have had notice that the person with whom such contract or agreement is made is only an 
.agent § I. 

Bona fide Deposits in exchange protected Where any such contract or agreement for pledge, Hen, 

or security shall be made in consideration of the delivery or transfer to such agent of any other goods or 
merchandise, or document of title, or negotiable security, upon which the person so delivering up the 
same had at the time a valid and available lien and security for or in respect of a previous adviujgj* by 
•virtue of some contract or agreement made with such agent, such contract and agreement, if boWFMde 
on the part of the person with whom the same may be made, shall be deemed to be a contract tnanb in 
consideration of an advance within the true intent and meaning of this act, and shall be as valid and 
effectual, to all intents and purposes, and to the same extent, as if the consideration for the same had 
been a bond fide present advance of money: provided always, that the lien acquired under such last- 
mentioned contract or agreement upon the goods or documents deposited in exchange shall not exceed 
the value at the time of the goods and merchandise which, or the documents of title to which, or the 
negotiable security which shall be delivered up and exchanged $ 2. 

But the Statute to be construed to protect only Transactions bond fide This act, and every matter 

and thing herein contained, shall be deemed and construed to give validity to such contracts and agree- 
ments only, and to protect only such loans, advances, and exchanges, as shall be made bond fide, and 
without notice that the agent making such contracts or agreements as aforesaid has not authority to 
make. the same, or is acting maid fide in respect thereof against the owner of such goods and merchandise ; 
and nothing herein contained shall be construed to extend to or protect any lien or pledge for or in 
respect of any antecedent debt, owing from any agent to any person with or to whom such lien or pledge 
shall be given, nor to authorise any agent intrusted as aforesaid in deviating from any express orders or 
authority received from the owner ; but that, for the purpose and to the intent of protecting all such 
bond fide loans, advances, and exchanges as aforesaid (though made with notice of such agent not being 
the owner, but without any notice of the agent’s acting withou ttfcuthority ), and to no further or other 
intent or purpose, such contract or agreement as aforesaid shall be binding on the owner and all other 
persons Interested in such goods. — § 3. 

Meaning qf the Term “ Document of Title ” 8$c Any bill of lading, India warrant, dock warrant, 

warehouse keeper’s certificate, warrant, or order for the delivery of goods, or any other document used 
in the ordinary course of htisiness as proof of the possession or control of goods, or authorising or pur- 
porting to authorise, either by indorsement or by delivery, the possessor of such document to transfer 
or receive goods thereby represented, shall be deemed and taken to be a document of title within the 
meaning of this act ; and any agent intrusted as aforesaid, and possessed of any such document of title, 
whether derived immediately from the owner of such goods, or obtained by reason of such agent’s having 
been intruRted with the possession of the goods, or of any other document of title thereto, shall be 
deemed and taken to have been intrusted with the possession of the goods represented by such document of 
title as aforesaid, and all contracts pledging or giving a lien upon such document of title as aforesaid shall 
be deemed and taken to be respectively pledges of and Hens upon the goods to which the same relates ; and 
such agent shall be deemed to be possessed of such goods or documents, whether the same shall be in 
his actual custtply, or shall be held by any other person subject to his control or on hfs behalf ; and 
where any loatf«r advance shall be bond fide made to any agent intrusted with and in possession'of any 
such goods or documents of title as aforesaid, on the faith of any contract or agreement in writing to 
consign, deposit, transfer, or deliver 'such goods or documents of title as aforesaid, and such goods or 
documents of title shall actually be received by the person making such loan or advance, without notice 
that such agent was not authorised to make such pledge or security, every such loan or advance shall 
be deemed and taken to be a loan or advance on the security of such goods or documents of title within 
the meaning of this act, though such goods or documents of title shall not actually be received by the 
person making such loan or advance till the period subsequent thereto ; and any contract or agreement, 
whether made direct with such agent as aforesaid, or with any clerk or other person on his behalf, shall 
be deemed a contract or agreement with such ageut ; and any payment made, whether by money or bills 
of exchange, or other negotiable security, shall be deemed and taken to bn an advance within the mean- 
ing of this act ; and an agent in possession as aforesaid of such goods or documents shall be taken, for 
the purposes of this act, to have been intrusted therewith by the owner thereof, unless the contrary can 
be shown iq evidence. — § 4. 

AgeHt's civil Responsibility not to be diminished , — Nothing herein contained shall lessen, vary, alter, 
or afreet the civil responsibility of an agent for any breach of duty or contract, or non-fulfilment of his 
orders or authority in respect of any such contract, agreement, lien, or pledge as aforesaid. — § 5. 

Agent making Consignments contrary to Instruction of Principal, guilty of Misdemeanor . — If any 
agent intrusted as aforesaid shall, contrary to or without the authority of his principal in thatbeh^ttfer 
his own benefit and in violation of good faith, make any consignment, deposit, transfer, or deli^^^Pf 
any goods or documents of title so intrusted to him as aforesaid, as and by way of a pledge. Hen, onc- 
curity ; or shall, contrary to or without such authority, for his own benefit and in violation of good 
faith, accept any advance on the faith of any contract or agreement to consign, deposit, transfer, or 
deliver such goods or documents of title as aforesaid ; every such agent shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and being convicted thereof, shall be sentenced to transportation for any term not exceeding 
14 years nor less than 7 years, or to suffer such other punishment by fine or imprisonment, or by both, 
as the court shall award; and every clerk or other person who shall knowingly and wilfully act and 
assist in makiug any such consignment, deposit, transfer, or delivery, or in accepting or procuring such 
advance as aforesaid, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and being convicted thereof, shall he 
liable, at the discretion of the court, to any of the punishments whictkJthe court shall award, as herein- 
before last mentioned : provided nevertheless, that no such agent shall be liable to any prosecution for 
consigning, depositing, transferring, or delivering any such goods or documents of title, in case the same 
shall not be made a security for or subject to the payment of any greater sum of money than the amount 
which at the time of such consignment, deposit, transfer, or delivery was justly due and owing to such 
agent from his principal, together with the amount of any bills of exchange drawn by or on account of 
such principal, and accepted by such agent : provided also, that the conviction of any such agent shall 
not be received in evidence in any action at law or suit in equity against him, and no apent intrusted as 
aforesaid shall be liable to be convicte<rby any evidence in respect of any act done by him, if he shall, at 
any time previously to his being indie ted for such offence, have disclosed such act, on oath, in conse- 
quence of any compulsory process of any court of law or equity in any action, suit, or proceeding which 
shall have bqen bond fide instituted by any party aggrieved, or if he shall have disclosed the same in any 
examination or deposition before any commissioner of bankrupt — § G. 1 

Right qf Owner to redeem , 8fc. — Nothing herein contained shall prevent such owner as aforerald from 
having the right to redeem such goods or docum«»ts of title pledged as aforesaid, at any time before such 
goods shall have been sold, upon repayment of the amount of the lien thereon, or restoration of the 
securities in respect of which such lien may exist, and upon payment or satisfaction to such agent, if by 
him required, of any sum of money for or in respecter which such agent would by law bq entitled to 
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retain the same goods or documents, or any of them, by way of lien as against such owner, or to prevent 
the said owner from recovering of and from such person with whom any such goods or documents may 
have been pledged, or who shall have any such lien thereon as aforesaid, any balance or sum of money 
remaining in hfs hands as the produce of the sale of 6uch goods, after deducting the amount of the lien 
of such person under such contract or agreement: provided always, that in case of the bankruptcy of 
any such agent, the owner of the goods which shall have been so redeemed by such owner snail, in 
respect of the sum paid by him on account of such agent for such redemption, be neld to have paid such 
sum for the use of such agent before his bankruptcy, or in case the goods shall not be so redeemed, the 
owner shall bo deemed a creditor of such agent for tho value of the goods so pledged at the time of the 
pledge, and shall, if he shall think fit, be entitled in either of such cases to prove for or set off the sum 
so paid, or the value of such goods, as the caso may be § 7. 

OaNge 8. refers to the interpretation of the act. 

FACTORAGE, or COMMISSION, the allowance given to factors by the mer- 
chants and manufacturers, &c. who employ them : it is a percentage on the goods they 
purchase or sell on account of their principals ; and varies in different countries, and as 
it refers to different articles. It is customary for factors, as observe'd in the previous 
article, to insure the debts due to those for whom they sell for an additional, or del credere , 
commission, generally averaging from to 2 per cent. Factorage or commission is 
also frequently charged at a certain rate per cask, or other package, measure, or weight, 
especially when the factor is only employed to receive or deliver : thi3 commission is 
usually fixed by special agreement between the merchant and factor. 


Factorage, Brokerage, and Commission Table. 



Amt. 

£ 

l 

* 

3 


70 

80 

90 

100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1,000 

2,000 

3,000 

4.000 

5.000 

10,000 


At per Ct 


£ i. d. 

0 0 3h 
0 0 7 
0 0 loi 
O 1 2* 

0 1 6 
O 1 9i 
0 2 1 
0 2 43 
0 2 8 * 
O 3 O 
0 6 0 
0 9 0 

0 12 0 

0 15 O 

0 18 0 
110 
14 0 

1 7 0 
■ I 10 o 

3 0 0 

4 10 0 
6 0 0 
7 10 0 
9 0 0 

lO 10 O 
12 0 0 
13 10 0 
15 0 0 
30 
45 0 0 
60 0 0 
75 0 0 
ISO 0 0 


0 


At 2 per Ct. 


£ «. 
0 o 
o o 
0 1 


14 O O 
16 0 0 
18 0 0 
20 0 0 
40 0 0 
60 O 0 
80 0 0 
100 0 0 
200 0 0 


At 2$ per Ct. At 3 per Ct. At 4 per Ct. At 4$ per Ct. At 5 per Ct. 


2 0 0 
2 5 0 
2 20 0 
5 0 0 
7 10 0 
10 0 0 
12 10 O 
15 0 0 
17 lO 0 
20 (1 0 
22 10 0 
25 0 0 
.50 0 0 
75 0 0 

100 0 0 
125 0 0 

2 . 50^0 0 


90 

120 

150 

300 


#. d. 

O 94 


0 4 91 


1 12 0 

2 om 
2 8 0 
2 16 0 

3 4 0 

3 12 0 

4 0 0 

8 0 0 

12 0 O 

16 0 0 


M 


120 

ICO 

200 

400 


0 0 
0 O 

K 

0 o 
0 0 
0 0 
0 o 


«. ft. 

0 102 

1 


$ 


0 18 O 
17 0 

1 16 0 
2 5 0 

2 14 0 

3 3 0 

3 12 0 

4 10 
4 10 0 
9 0 0 

13 10 0 
18 0 0 
22 10 0 
27 0 0 
31 10 0 
36 0 O 
40 10 
45 0 
90 0 
135 0 
180 0 
225 O 
450 0 


0 


0 4 0 
0 5 0 
(> 6 O 


0 9 0 
0 10 0 

1 0 0 
1 10 0 
2 0 0 
2 10 0 
3 0 0 

3 10 O 

4 0 0 

4 10 0 

5 0 0 


30 0 0 

35 0 O 

40 0 0 

45 0 0 

50 0 0 
10O 0 0 

150 0 0 
200 0 O 
250 0 0 
5QQ O 0 


FACTORY, in commerce, 
business for themselves and 
in China, Turkey, ttussia,^kc, 


a place where merchants and factors reside, to negotiate 
their cortespondents on commission. We have factories 
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FAIRS AND MARKETS. 


FAIRS and MARKETS. These institutions are very closely allied. A fair, as 
the term is now generally understood, is only a greater species of market recurring at 
more distant intervals. Both are appropriated to the sale of one or more species of goods, 
the hiring of servants, or labourers, &c. : but fairs are, in most cases, attended by a 
greater concourse of people, for whose amusement various exhibitions are got up. 

1. Origin of Fairs. — Institutions of this sort are peculiarly serviceable in the earlier 
stages of society, and in rude and inland countries. The number of shops, and the 
commodities in them, are then either comparatively limited, or they are but little fre- 
quented by dealers ; so that it is^or the advantage of all, that fairs should be established, 
and merchants induced to attend them. For this purpose various privileges have -been 
annexed to fairs, and numerous facilities afforded to the disposal of property % in them. 
To give them a greater degree of solemnity, they were originally, both in the ancient 
and modern world, associated with religious festivals. In most places, indeed, they are 
still held on the same day with the wake or feast of the saint to whom the church is 
dedicated ; and till the practice was prohibited, it was customary, in England, to hold 
them in churchyards 1 — ( Jacob's Jmw Diet. art. Fair.') But since the growth of towns, 
and the opportunities afforded for the disposal and purchase of all sorts of produce at 
the weekly or monthly markets held in them, the utility of fairs, in this country at least, ' 
has very much diminished ; they have, also, lost much of their ancient splendour ; and, 
though some of them are still well attended, and of real use, a good number might be 
advantageously suppressed. 

But it is far otherwise in inland countries, where the facilities for carrying on com- 
mercial transactions are comparatively circumscribed. There it is of the utmost im- 
portance, that certain convenient places and specified periods should be appointed for 
the bringing together of commodities and tftalers. This is not only the readiest and 
best means of promoting commerce, but also of softening national antipathies, and dif- 
fusing a knowledge of the products, arts, and customs of other countries. 

2. Establishment of English Fairs. — No fair can be holdcn without grant from the 
Crown, or a prescription which supposes such grant. And before a patent is granted, 
it is usual to have a writ of ad quod damnum executed and returned, that it may not be 
issued to the prejudice of a similar establishment already existing. The grant usually 
contains a clause that it shall not be to the hurt of another fair or market ; but this 
clause, if ov^tted, will be implied in Jaw : for if the franchise occasion damage ^tfier to 
the king or a subject, in this or any other respect, it will be revoked ; and a person, 
whose ancient title is prejudiced, is entitled to have a scire facias in the king's name to 
repeal the letters patent. If his Majesty grant power to hold a fair cr market in a par- 
ticular place, the lieges can resort to no other, even though it be inconvenient. But if 
no place be appointed, the grantees may keep the fair or market where they please, or 
rather where they can most conveniently. 

3. Times of holding Fairs and Markets. — These are either determined by the letters 
patent appointing the fair or market, or by usage. The statute 2 Edw. 3. c. 15. enacts, 
that the duration of the fair shall be declared at its commencement, and that it shall 
not be continued beyond the specified time. By statute 5 Edw. 3. c. 5. any merchant 
selling goods after the stipulated time is to forfeit double the value of the goods sold. 

4. Effects of Sales in Fairs and Markets. — — A bond fide sale made in a fair or open 

market, in general, transfers the complete property of the thing sold to the vendee ; so 
that, however vicious or illegal the title of the vendor may be, the vendee's is good 
against every one except the king. But the sale, in order to come within this rule, must 
take place on the market day , and at the place assigned for the market. The city of 
London is said to be a market overt every day of the week except Sunday ; every shop 
being a market overt for such things as the shopkeeper professes to deal in. The pro- 
perty of*goods may, however, be changed, and effectually transferred to the buyer, by a 
bond fids sale in a shop ourof London, whether the shopkeeper be the vendor or vendee, 
if the goods are of the kind in which he trades. A wharf in London is not within the 
custom, and is not a market overt fof articles brought thef^e. But a sale in a market 
will not be binding, if it be such as carries with it a presumption of fraud : as, for ex- 
ample, if it take place in a back room, or secret place ; if the sale be covinous, and 
intended to defraud the real owner ; or if the buyer know that the vendor is not the 
real owner of the goods, &c. It is very difficult to transfer the property of horses, 
even when they are sold in an dpen market, without the consent of the real owner. — 
(See Horses.) * 

5. Court of Fie Poudre. — To every fair or market there is incident, even without 
any express words in the grant, a court of pie poudre , in allusion to the dusty feet of 
the suitors. The steward or mayor may preside. v It has cognizance of all questions 
as to contracts made in the market, respecting goods bought and delivered there y &c. 
Formerly pi6 poudre courts were held at every considerable fair ; but they are now 
entirely laid aside. 
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6. Clerk of the Market. — Owners and governors of fairs are to take care that every 
thing be sold according to just weights and measures. And for that and other purposes 
they may appoint a clerk of the fair or market, who is to mark and allow all such 
weights, &c. ; charging Id. for sealing and marking a bushel, %d. for marking a half 
bushel or peck, and } d. for marking a gallon, pottle, quart, pint, Sec., under penalty of 
51. — (2 2 Cha. 2. c. 8.) 

7. Tolls. — Being a matter of private benefit to the owners of fairs or markets, and 
not incident to them, tolls are not exigible unless specially granted in the patent : but 
the kjgg may by a new grant authorise a reasonable toll to be taken. If the toll granted 
be excessive, the patent will be void. It is a general rule, unless changed by a contrary 
custom obtaining time out of mind, that no toll be paid for any thing brought to a fair 
or market, before the same is sold, and that it shall then be paid by the buyer. 

The owner of a house next to a fair or market is not allowed to open his shop during 
such fair or market without paying stallage (toll for having a stall) ; on the ground that 
if he take the benefit of the market, he ought to pay the duties thereon. This regulation 
has been a good deal complained of. 

The owners of fairs and markets are required by statute (2 & 3 Ph. and M. c. 7. ) to 
appoint a person in a special open place to take the toll. The most important part of 
this person’s duty has reference to his entering the horses sold with three distinguishing 
marks, and the names, &c. of those who buy and sell them. — (See Horses.) 

An action lies against any one who refuses to pay the customary toll. 

( For further information as to British fairs and markets, see Chitty on Commercial Law, 
vol. ii. c. 9. ) 

The 3 Geo. 4. c. f>. r >. enacts, that at all fairs held jrfthin 10 miles of Temple Bar, business and amuse- 
ments of all kinds shall cease at 11 o’clock in the evening, and not re-commence before 6 o’clock in the 
morning, under a penalty of 405. to be paid by any master, mistress, or other person, having the care or 
management of any house, shop, room, booth, standing, tent, caravan or wagon, where any breach of 
this enactment shall have been committed. Power is also given by the same act to any ‘2 justices of 
the peace, within their respective jurisdictions, to put a stop to any fair which is held without charter, 
prescription, or lawful authority. 

8. Principal British Fairs. — Among the§e may be specified Stourbridge, in Worcester- 
shire. Bristol has two considerable fairs, one in March and one in September. Exeter 
December fair, for cattle, horses, and most sorts of commodities. Weyhill fair, in Hamp- 
shire (October 10.), has, probably, the greatest display of sheep of any fair ^fi the king- 
dom. Bartholomew fair, in London, used to be of considerable importance, but latterly it 
was appropriated only to shows of wild beasts, and such like exhibitions, and has, within 
these few years, been very properly suppressed. St. Faith’s near Norwich ( October 17. ), 
is the principal English fair for Scotch cattle. They are sold to the graziers and feeders 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, &c., by whom they are fattened for the London markets, where 
they are met with in great abundance. But besides those sold at St. Faith’s, large num- 
bers of Scotch cattle are disposed of at Market Harborough, Carlisle, Ormskirk, and other 
places. Ipswich has two considerable fairs : one in August, for lambs ; and one in Sep- 
tember, for butter and cheese : it is reckoned that above 100,000 lambs are annually 
sold at the former. Woodborough-hill, in Dorset, for west country manufactures, as 
kerseys, druggets, &c. Woodstock October fair, for cheese. Northampton and Not- 
tingham have each several large faii;s, for horses, cattle, cheese, &c. The August fair 
of Horncastle, in Lincolnshire, is the largest horse fair in the kingdom, many thousand 
horses being exhibited for sale during its continuance : it is resorted to by crowds of 
dealers from all parts of Great Britain, by several from the Continent, and sometimes 
even from North America. Howden, in Yorkshire, has, also, a very large horse fair, 
particularly for Yorkshire hunters. Devizes, in Wiltshire, has several large fairs for 
sheep and cattle. There is usually a large display of cheese at the Gloucester April 
fair. A guild, or jubilee, commencing the last week of August, is held every twentieth 
year at Preston, in Lancashire ; the last was held in 1842, and was well attended. The 
October fair of Market Harborough, Leicestershire, lasts 9 days, and a great deal of 
business is usually done in cattle, cheese, Sec. Woodbridge Lady-day fair is celebrated 
for the show of Suffolk horses. Falkirk fair, or tryst, is one of the most important in 
Scotland, for the sale of cattle and sheep. The October fair of Ballinasloe, in the county 
Galway, is famous for the display of cattle artd sheep ; by far the largest proportiorft$>f 
these animals raised for sale in Connaught being disposed of at it. The sheep are gene- 
rally from S to 4, the heifers from 3 to 4, and the bullocks from 4 to 5 years of age. They 
are mostly lean ; and are kept for a year in Leinster before they are fit for the Dublin 
or Liverpool markets. 

We subjoin an 
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Account of tho Number of Sheep and Cattle exhibited at the October Fairs of Ballinaeloe, from 1790 to 

1842, both inclusive. 


Years. 

Sheen, total 
sold and 
unsold. 

Homed 
Cattle, total 
sold and 
unsold. 

Years. 

Sheep, total 
sold and 
unsold. 

Horned 
Cattle, total 
sold and 
Unsold. 

Years. 

Sheep, total 

Hold and 

unsold. 

Homed 
Cattle, total 
sold and 
unsold. 

1790 

61,931 

8,632 

1808 

82,799 

9,327 

1 826 

94,405 

8,240 

1791 

67,227 

8,162 

1809 

76,948 

8,457 

1827 

91,375 

8,349 

1792 . 

68.031 

7,529 

1810 

91,001 

7,258 

1828 

97)384 

11,513 

1793 

6S.384 

7,81 6 

1811 

86,489 

7,462 

1829 

86,1 19 

9,343 

1794 

67,475 

7,337 

1812 

83,529 

9,988 

1830 

81)556 

7,276 

1795 

68,247 

7,996 

1813 

77,088 

9,268 

1831 

GX.176 

7,269 

1796 

70,531 

6,289 

1814 

80,280 

94,764 

9,611 

1832 

63^054 

8,128 

1797 

71,248 

6,200 

1815 

8,149 

1833 

56,412 

8,761 

1 79S 

74,151 

7,631 

1816 

78,553 

8,183 

1834 

66,714 

9,637 

1799 

77.937 

9,957 

1817 

70,399 

6,802 

1835 

62,431 

8,584 

1800 

70,386 

7,749 

1818 

70,877 

9,610 

1836 

63,638 

9,483 

1801 

79,252 

9,713 

1819 

78.222 

9,738 

1837 

69,336 

9,137 

iso 2 

81,498 

9,744 

1 820 

80,776 

8,505 

1838 

92,269 

14,143 

1 803 

87,682 

6,664 

1821 

83,400 

7,284 

1839 

96,231 

11,750 

1801 

87.464 

8,801 

1822 

90,177 

9.017 

1840 

91,282 

, 12,208 

1805 

84,3m 

10,104 

1823 

95,999 

10,909 

1811 

77,189 

14,164 

1800 

1807 

87,393 

80,962 

12,190 

8,568 

1824 

1825 

84.234 

90,265 

10,505 

10,266 j 

1842 

| 76,815 

14 ,364 


9. Principal French Fairs. — Among these may be specified the fairs of St. Germain’s, 
Eyons, Rheims, Chartres, Rouen, Bordeaux, Troyes, and Bayonne ; but they are much 
fallen off. 

The most important of the modern French fairs is that of Beaucaire, on the right 
bank of the Rhone opposite to Tarrascon, 14 miles E. Nismes. It is very favour- 
ably situated for an entrepot, being, exclusive of the command of internal navigation 
afforded by the Rhone, connected by canals with the sea and the Canal du Midi. The 
fair, which commences on the 22d and finishes on the 28th of July, was formerly the 
greatest in Europe, and, though a good deal fallen off, it is still attended by a vast con- 
course of people, not from France only, but also from Switzerland, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, and the Eevant. Almost every sort of article, whether of convenience or luxury, 
may then be met with in the town. It is said that the number of visitors still amounts 
to from 70,000 to 80,000, and the amount of business done to 150,000,000 fr. ; but we 
incline to think that these estimates, especially the first, is very greatly exaggerated, and 
that it would be nearer the mark were it reduced a half. All bills due at this fair 
are presented on the 27th, and protested on the 28th. A tribunal instituted for the 
purpose takes cognizance of and immediately settles all disputes growing out of trans- 
actions that take place at the fair. A military force attends to preserve order, and the 
prefect of the department, who is always present, entertains the principal merchants and 
strangers. — (See Geographical Dictionary , art. Beaucaire , and the authorities there 
referred to. ) 

10. German Fairs. — The principal German, or rather European, fairs, are those of 
Frankfort on the Maine, Frankfort on the Oder, and Eeipsic. The concourse of mer- 
chants, and the business done at these fairs, are generally very great. They are copiously 
supplied with the cotton stuffs, twist, cloths, and hardware of England ; the silks 
and jewellery of France ; the printed cottons of Switzerland and Austria ; the raw, 
manufactured, and literary products of Germany ; the furs of the North ; Turkey 
carpets ; Cachemcre shawls, See. ; and there, also* are to be found merchants of all 
countries, those of Ispahan negotiating .with those of Montreal for the purchase of 
furs ; and Georgians and Servians supplying themselves with the cottons of Manchester 
and the jewellery of Paris. There, in fact, are met the representatives, as it were, of 
every people in the world, labouring, though without intending it, to promote each 
other’s interest, and to extend and strengthen those ties that bind together the great 
family of the human race. 

The feirs at Frankfort on the Maine should begin, the first on Easter Tuesday, and 
the second on the Monday nearest to the 8th of September. Their duration is limited 
to 8 weeks,* but they usually begin from 8 to 15 days before their legal commence- 
ment. Accounts are kept in rixdollars : I rixdollar of account = l£ florin, or cop- 
sticks, or 22£ batzen. The rixdollar = 9*. 1 '8 d. ; so that tltye par of exchange is 141 bat- 
zen per 1/. sterling. lOO lbs. common Frankfort weight = 103 lbs. avoirdupois. The 
fopfc =s 1 1 -27 English inches. • 

The fairs at Frankfort on the Oder are 3 in number ; viz. Rcminiscere , in February 
or Jklarch ; St. Margarety in July ; and Martiriy in November. They ought, strictly 
sj&wking, to terminate in 8 days, but they usually extend to 15. The Prussian go- 
vernment gives every facility to those who attend these fairs. Accounts are kept in 
Prussian money, that is, in rixdollars of 2 s. 11 \d. 100 lbs. Prussian =103 lbs. avoir- 
dupois. The foot = 12 '356 English inches. 

'The fairs of Leipsic are still more celebrated than those of cither Frankfort. They 
are held thrice a year, — on the 1st of January, at Easter, and at Michaelmas. The 
first is the least important. The Easter and Michaelmas fairs are famous, particularly 
the former, for the vast number of new publications usually offered for salq. They are 
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attended by all the principal booksellers’ of Germany, and by many from the adjoining 
countries, whit adjust their accounts, learn the state of the trade in all parts of the 
world, and endeavour to form new connections. Most German publishers have agents 
in Leipsic ; which is to the literature of Germany, what London is to that of Great 
Britain. As many as 4,500 new publications have been in a single Leipsic catalogue! 
They are also great markets for Saxon woollens and other goods, British calicos, French 
silks, and, in fact, for most descriptions of produce. The fairs ought to close in 8 days, 
but they usually continue for about 3 weeks. No days of grace are allowed. The 
holder of a bill must demand payment on the day it becomes due ; and, if not paid, he 
must' have it protested on that very day, and returned by the first opportunity. If he 
neglect any of these regulations, he loses all right of recourse upon the drawer and in- 
dorsers. Money of account at Leipsic same as at Frankfort on the Maine. lOO lbs. 
Leipsic = 103 lbs. avoirdupois. 'Ill e foot = 11 'll English inches. — ( Kelly's Cambist ; 
Manuel de Nelkeyibrecher ; Bowring's Report on the Prussian Commercial Union, pp. 
255 — 269, &c. 

Dr. Bright gives, in his Travels in Hungary (pp. 201 — 223.), an interesting account 
of the fairs held at Debretzin and Pesth. The latter has become the grand centre of 
Hungarian commerce; most part of which is conducted at its fairs. 

1 1 . Italian Fairs. — Of these, the most celebrated is that of Sinigaglia, a small but hand- 
some town of the Papal dominions, on the Misa, near its confluence with the Adriatic. 
The fair commences on the 20th of July, and should terminate on the last day of that 
month, but it usually continues 8 or 10 days longer. The duties on goods brought to 
the fair are extremely moderate, and every thing is done to promote the convenience 
of those frequenting it. All sorts of cotton, woollen, and silk goods, colonial produce, 
iron and steel, hardware, jewellery, brandy and liqueurs, timber, drugs, spices, &c. are 
brought here by the English, French, Austrians, Swiss, &c. These are exchanged for 
the various raw and manufactured products of Italy and the Levant ; consisting, among 
others, of raw, thrown, and wrought silks ; oil, fruits, cheese, alum, soda, sumach, 
sulphur, &c. Hie value of the imports for the fair of 1841 was estimated at about 
1,700,000/. Accounts are kept in scudi of 20 soldi; the scudo=4s. 4 d. very nearly. 
lOO lbs. Sinigaglia 73 J avoirdupois. The ell or braccio measures 25*33 English 
inches. — ( Manuel de Nelkenbrecher ; Macgregor's Tariffs, Italy, p. 121.) 

12. Russian Fairs. — Th esc are numerous, and many of them are well attended. The 
most important is held at Nijnii- Novgorod, at the confluence of the Oka with the 
Wolga, lat. 56° Iff' 40" N. Ion. 44° 28' 30" E. Previously to 1817 this fair was held 
in a less convenient situation, at Makarieff, lower down the Wolga. But the buildings 
for the accommodation of the merchants at the latter having been accidentally burnt 
down in 1816, government took advantage of the circumstance to remove the fair to 
Nijnii. It is principally carried on within the new bazaars constructed for that purpose 
on the left bank of the Oka. These, which are divided into parallel rows or streets, 
are constructed of stonewalls roofed with iron, having covered galleries in front supported 
by iron pillars. They are built on piles, and, to guard against inundations, the ground 
on which they stand has been raised about 20 feet. Being enclosed on 3 sides by canals, 
and on the 4th by a navigable inlet of the Oka, there is every facility for the delivery 
and shipment of goods. The establishment is of great extent, comprising 2,524 booths, 
and is admitted on all hands to be at once the largest and most perfect of its kind that 
is anywhere to be met with. But, in addition to the above, no fewer than 2,506 shops 
and booths, belonging to private parties, and constructed of wood, were occupied during 
the fair of 1841. The fair begins on the 1st of July and continues for a month or 
6 weeks 

The value of the different Russian products offered for sale and sold in 1841 is stated 
to have been as follows: — 


Offered for Sale. 


couona - 

Woollen stuffs * 

Linens .... 

Silks .... 

Skins .... 

Hides, raw and tanned 
Metal* and works in metal . 

Porcelain, earthenware, Acc. 

Dried fish, caviar, fish oil, Acc. 

Corn and flour - - - 

Wine, mead, Acc. - 

Refined sugar, wax, paper, bristles, 9tc. 


Silver rmthlet. 

7 ,336,665 
3,148/295 
3, 126,7.36 
3/220,489 
1,996/273 * 
1,043,383 
7 ,600,330 
398,860 
513,778 
2,850,750 
866,786 
4,730,1 48 

~37, 132^693 



The value of the merchandise offered for sale and sold at this fair in the undermentioned 
y^ars, is stated, in the official returns, to have been as follows *. — 


* One silver rouble is equal to 3J paper roubles, and Is worth about 3 s. 2d, 
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Yean. 

Merchandise offered for Sale. 

Merchandise sold. 


Paper rouble*. 

Paper rouble*. 

1837 

146,638.181 

125,567,881 

1838 

156,199,300 

129,231,500 

1839 

161,643,674 

137,700,774 

1840 

165,427,384 

133,901 ,451 

1841 

176,773,191 

145,964,826 


Tea, brought from Kiachta, is an important article at the Novgorod fairs. Previously 
to 1840 the quantity of tea sold at any single fair did not exceed 38,000 chests; but in 
1840 and 1841 the quantities, exclusive of about .5,500 chests of coarse or Tartar tea, 
exceeded 50,000 chests each year, its value in 1841 having been estimated at 7,10*7,500 
silver roubles. The total value of the various articles of Asiatic (including Chinese) 
produce exposed for sale at Novgorod in 1841 amounted to 9,146,719 silver roubles, 
being more than double the value of the products of Western Europe exposed in 
the same year. Of the latter, indigo, wine, and cottons were the principal articles. — 
(Journal des Manufactures , Fetersbury, 1 842. ) The stationary population of the town, 
which may amount to about 25,000, is, during the fair, said to amount to from 130,000 to 

160.000, including Chinese, Persians, Armenians, Tartars, Bokliarians, &c. Theatrical 
exhibitions, shows of wild beasts, and other Bartholomew fair exhibitions, add to the 
attractions of the scene. 

Another celebrated Russian fair is held, in the month of December, at Kiachta, in 
Mongolia, on the Chinese frontier, lat. 50° 21' 5" N.,lon. 106° 28' 15" E. The town 
is small, the population not exceeding 4,000 or 5,000 ; but by far the largest part of the 
commerce between the Russian and Chinese empires is transacted at its fair, and it is 
also the centre of the political intercourse between them. The coftimodities brought 
by the Russians consist principally of Russian and German broad cloths, furs, sheep 
and lamb skins, leather, coarse linens, worsted stuffs, cattle, &c., with, for the most part, 
bullion. These they exchange with the Chinese for tea, raw and manufactured silk, 
nankeens, porcelain, sugar candy, rhubarb, tobacco, musk, & c., the value of the articles 
other than tea being, however, quite inconsiderable. The quantity of tea purchased 
at the Kiachta fairs by the Russians, which has latterly increased very considerably, 
amounted, in 1841, according to the official returns, to 242,608 poods, or 8,733,888 lbs., 
valued at 7,313,325 silver roubles. It consists principally of the fine and costly species 
of tea called pekoe ; and in the above year, its estimated cost price, taking the rouble at 
3s. 2d., must have been as high as 2s. 7 Jd. per lb. But, exclusive of this, the Russians buy 
large quantities of a coarser species of tea, called break or Tartar tea, which, though not 
thought worth the trouble of putting into packages, is largely consumed by the nomadic 
Tartars and Siberians. According to the same accounts, the total value of the exports 
to China, which pass almost wholly through Kiachta, in 1841, amounted to 7,671,118 
silver roubles, and that of the imports to 7,687,576 do. The Russian # trade is in the 
hands of a comparatively small number of merchants, some of whom are very rich ; that 
of the Chinese is much more diffused. Commodities may be conveyed from Kiachta 
to European Russia either by land or by water. In the former case, the journey takes 
a year ; in the latter, it takes 3 years, or rather 3 very short summers ; the rivers being 
for the most part of the year frozen over. — ( Schnitzler , Statistique Generate de V Empire 
de la Ilussie , p. 143. ; Official Statement gf the Trade of the Russian Empire in 1841, §*c.) 

13. Eastern Fairs. — The most important fair in the Eastern world is that held at 
Mecca, during the resort of pilgrims in the month of Dhalhajja. It used to be frequented 
by many thousands of individuals of all ranks and orders, brought together from the 
remotest corners of the Mohammedan world ; and though the numbers attending it have 
declined of late years, the concourse is still very great. — (See Caravau.) 

Hurdwar, in Ilindostan, in lat. 29° 57' N., Ion. 78° 2' E., 117 miles N. E. from Delhi, 
is famous from its being one of the principal places of Hindoo pilgrimage, and the greatest 
fair in India. The town, which is but inconsiderable, is situated on the Ganges, at the 
point where that sacred stream issues from the mountains. The pilgrimage and fair are 
held together at the vernal equinox ; and Europeans, nowise addicted to exaggeration, 
who have been repeatedly present on these occasions, est^nate that from 200,000 to 
300,000 strangers are then assembled in the town and its vicinity. But every twelfth 
year is reckoned peculiarly holy ; and then it is supposed that from 1,000,000 to 

1.500.000, and $ven 2,000,000 pilgrims and dealers are congregated together from all 
parts of Jtadia and the countries to the north. In 1 81 9, which happened to be a twelfth 
year, when the auspicious moment for bathing in the Ganges was announced to the im- 
patient devotees, the rush was so tremendous that no fewer than 430 persons were either 
trampled to death under foot, or drowned in the river I The foreigners resorting to 
Hurdwar fair for commercial purposes only, consist principally of natives of Nepaul, the 
Puqjab, and Peshwaur, with Afghans, Usbeck Tartars, &c. They import vast num- 
bers of horses, cattle, and camels ; Persian dried fruits, shawls, drugs, &c. ; the returns 
are made in cotton piece goods, indigo, sugar, spices, and other tropical productions. 
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The merchants never mention the price of their goSfe but*conduct the bargain by 
touching the.jdifferent joints of their fingers, to hinder the bystanders gaining any 
information. During the Mahratta sway, a kind of poll-tax and duties on cattle were 
levied ; but all is now free, without impost or molestation of any sort. Owing, also, to 
the precautions adopted by the British government, the most perfect order is preserved ; 
much to the surprise and satisfaction of the natives ; for, antecedent to our occupation of 
the country, the fairs usually ended in disorder and bloodshed. — ( Private information, 
and the excellent account of Hurdwar in Hamilton's Gazetteer . 

The fairs of Portobello, Vera Cruz, and Acapulco, once so famous, are now totally 
deserted ; that of the Havannah is also much fallen off. 

FATHOM, a measure of length, 6 feet, chiefly used for measuring the length of 
cordage, and the depth of water and mines. 

FEATHKRS, BED- FEATHERS (Fr. Plumes , Plumes d lit; Ger. Federn, Bett- 
federn ; Du. Pedveern , Pluimen ; It. Piume { Sp. Plumas ), make a considerable article 
of commerce ; particularly those of the ostrich, heron, swan, peacock, goose, and other 
poultry ; for plumes, ornaments of the head, filling of beds, quilts, &c. The coarsest 
part of the ostrich plumage is generally denominated hair, to which it bears a resem- 
blance, and is used in the manufacture of hats. Many parts of Great Britain supply 
feathers for beds, and an inferior sort is brought from Ireland. Eider down is imported 
from the north of Europe ; the ducks that supply it being inhabitants of Greenland, 
Iceland, and Norway. The eider duck breeds in the islands on the west of Scotland, 
but not in sufficient numbers to form a profitable branch of trade to the inhabitants. 
Hudson’s Bay furnishes very fine feathers. The down of the swan is brought from 
Dantzic, as well as large quantities of superior feathers. 

The bed-feathers imported in 1842 produced 776/. of duty; the duty on ostrich 
feathers during the same year being 83/. 9s. 9 d. 

FIDDLES, on VIOLINS (Ger. Violinen , Geigen ; Du. Vioolen ; Fr. Violons ; It. Vio~ 
Uni; Sp. Violines ; Rus. Skripizii ), musical instruments, too well known to need 
any particular description. The finest-toned violins are those made in Italy ; they are 
usually called Cremonas, from the name of the town where they were formerly manufac- 
tured in the highest perfection: 50 or 60 guineas have not unfrequently been given for 
a Cremona violin. 

FIGS (Ger. Feigen ; Du. Vygen ; Fr. Figues ; It. Field; Sp. Htgos ; Lat. Fici, Caricce ; 
Arab. Teen ), the fruit of the fig tree ( Ficus carica ), a native of Asia, but early introduced 
into Europe. It flourishes in Turkey, Greece, France, Spain, Italy, and Northern Africa, 
and even sometimes ripens its fruit in the open air in this country. Figs, when ripe, are, 
for the most part, dried in ovens to preserve them ; and then packed very closely in the 
small chests and baskets in which we import them. The best come from Turkey ; those 
of Xalamata, in the Morea, are said to be the most luscious. — ( Thomson's Dispensatory. ) 

Dried figs form u very considerable article of commerce in Provence, Italy, and Spain ; 
besides affording, as in the East, a principal article of sustenance for the population. In 
Spain, figs are chiefly exported from Andalusia and Valencia ; but they are more or 
less abundant in every province. In the northern parts of France there are many fig 
gardens, particularly at Argenteuil. 


Account of the Quantities of Figs entered for Consumption, and of the Produce of the Duties thereon, 

in 1840, 1841, and 1842 


— % 

Quantities. 


Duties. | 

1840. 

1841. 

1812. . 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

Ctvt. Qrt. /.be. 1 

29,951 0 15 | 

| Ctvt. Qrt. l.ht. 

1 29,077 3 14 

Ctvt. Qr s. Uvt. 
22,938 0 3 

£ *. d. 

20,798 6 2 

M £ *. d. 

I 52,918 2 3 

£ *. d. 

18,064 2 4 


Of 30,063 cwt*. of figa, imported In I S 10, 17,863 cwts. were brought from Turkey, 4.351 do. from Portugal, 3,88ft do. from 
Spain, 2,200 do. from Italy, and 1,035 from the Morea. The duty on figs waa reduced in 1842 from 21*. o<f. to 15*. a cwt. — 
{Decennial Return* by Board qf' Trade ; Tarl. Paper No. 45. Bess. 1843.) 


No abatement of duty is made on account of any damage received by figs. 

FILE, FILES (Da. File ; Du. Vylen ; Fr. Limes; Ger . Feilen s It. Lim$ft an 
Instrument of iron or forged steel, cut in little furrows, used to polish or smooth metals, 
timber, and other hard bodies. 

FIR. See Pine. 

FI RE- ARMS. Under this designation is comprised all sorts of guns, fowling- 
pieces, blunderbusses, pistols, &c. The manufacture of these Weapons is of considerable 
importance; employing at all times, buf especially during war, a large number of 
persons. 

In consequence of the frequent occurrence of accidents from the bursting of insufficient barrels, the 
legislature has most properly interfered, not to regulate their manufacture, but to prevent all persons from 
using or selling barrels that have not been regularly proved in a public proof-house. The first act for this 
purpose was passed In 1813 ; but It was soon after superseded by a fuller and more complete one, the 
eft Geo. 3. c. 69. This statute imposes a fine of 20/. on any person using, in any of the progressive stages 
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of Its manufacture, any barrel not duly fffeved ; on any person delivering the same, except through a proof- 
house ; and on any person receiving, for the purpose of making guns, &c., any barrels which have not passed 
through a proof-house. These penalties to be levied on conviction before jyustlces : with like penalties, 
to be similarly levied, on persons counterfeiting the proof-marks. 

FIRE-WORKS. By 9 & 10 Will. 3., all sorts fire-works are declared to be a 
common nuisance: and the making, causing to be made , giving, selling, or offering for 
sale, any squibs, rockets, .serpents, or other Jireworks , or any cases or implements for 
making the same, is made subject to a penalty of 51., to be recovered on conviction before 
a justice of the peace. Casting or firing any such fire- works, or permitting the same 
to be cast or fired, from any house or place, and casting or firing the same into any 
house, shop, street, highway, or river, is subjected to a penalty of 20s., to be recovered in 
like manner ; and if not immediately paid, the party to be imprisoned and kept to hard 
labour for any time not exceeding a month. But the statute provides,* that it shall be 
lawful for the master, lieutenant, or commissioners of his Majesty’s ordnance, or those 
authorised by them, to give orders for making any fire-works, to be used according to 
such orders. 

FIRKIN, a measure of capacity, equal to 9 ale gallons, or 7^ Imperial gallons, or 
2,538 cubic inches. — (See Weights and Measures.) 

FIRLOT, a dry measure used in Scotland. The Linlithgow wheat firlot is to the 
Imperial bushel as *998 to 1 ; and the Linlithgow barley firlot is to the Imperial bushel 
as 1 •456 is to 1. — (See Weights and Measures.) 

FISH ( Ger. Fische ; Hu. Vis sc hen ; Ha. and Sw. Fisk; Fr. Poissons ; It. Pesci ; Sp. 
Pescados ; Port. Peixes ; Rus. Hub ; Pol. Rybi : Lat. Pisces ), a term used in natural 
history to denote every variety of animal inhabiting seas, rivers, lakes, ponds, &c. that 
cannot exist for any considerable time out of the water. But in a commercial point of 
view, those fishes only are referred to* that are caught by man, and used either as food 
or for some other useful purpose. Of these, herring, salmon, cod, pilchard, mackarel, 

turbot, lobster, oyster, whale, &c. are among the most important (See the different 

articles under these titles.) 

The supply of fish in the seas round Britain is most abunaant, or rather quite incx-. 
haustible. “ The coasts of Great Britain,” says Sir John Boroughs, “ doe yield such- 
a continued sea harvest of gain and benefit to all those that with diligence doe labour 4 
in the same, that no time or season of the ycare passeth away without some apparent 
meanesof profitable employment, especially to such as apply themselves to fishing ; which, 
from the beginning of the year unto the latter end, continueth upon some part or other 
upon our coastcs ; and these in such infinite slioalcs and multitudes of fishes are offered 
to the takers, as may justly move admiration, not only to strangers, but to those that 
daily are employed amongst them.”—-' “ That this harvest,” says Mr. Barrow, “ ripe for. 
gathering at all seasons of the year — without the labour of tillage, without expense of" 
seed or manure, without the payment of rent or taxes — is inexhaustible, the extra- 
ordinary fecundity of the most valuable kinds of fish would alone afford, abundant proof. 
To enumerate the thousands, and even millions of eggs, which are impregnated in the 
herring, the cod, the ling, and indeed in almost the whole of the esculent fish, would give 
but an inadequate idea of the prodigious multitudes in which they flock to our shores ; 
the shoals themselves must be seen, in order to convey to the mind any just notion of 
their aggregate mass.” — (For an account of the shoals of herrings, see Hiring. *) 

But, notwithstanding these statements, there has been, for these some years past, a 
growing complaint of a scarcity of such fish as breed in the channel ; and it is affirmed, 
in the report of the Commons’ committee of 1833, on the Channel fisheries, that the 
fact of such scarcity existing has been completely established. The committee ascribe 
it to various causes, but principally to the destruction of the spawn or brood of fish, by 
fishing with trawl or drag nets with small meshes, near the shore, during the breeding 
season ; a practice prohibited by several statutes, which seem, however, to have fallen 
into disuse. The committee represent the fishermen as being generally in a very de- 
pressed state, and that the business is, for the most part, very unprofitable. We believe 
that4mis is the fact ; but we -do not know any period when the same might not have 
been said with quite as much truth as at present. Smith has remarked, that from the 
age of Theocritus downwards, fishermen have been proverbially poor-— ( Wealth of 
Nations , p. 45. ) ; and a library might be filled with the acts, reports, plans, tracts, &c. 
that have been printed in this country during the last 2 centuries, containing regula- 
tions, schemas, suggestions, &c. for the improvement of fisheries and fisHermen. But 
it is not too much to say, that not one of these well-meant endeavours, notwithstanding 
the enormous expense incurred in carrying some of them into effect, has been productive 
of any material advantage ! and we see no reason to think that the suggestions of the late 
committee, supposing they were to be acted upon, would have any better success. 

The injury done to the breeding grounds might, perhaps, be obviated; but besides 
this, the committee laid much stress on the encroachments of the French and other 
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foreign fishermen, ^and on the licence given to import Foreign-caught turbot, &c. duty 
free ! We cdnfessT it appears to us quite visionary to suppose that these circumstances 
could have muchf|BAuence. Oiuy^shermen, living upon the very shores of the bays to 
which the French are said to resWt, have advantages on their side sufficient, surely, to 
insure them a superiority, without the forcible expulsion, supp osin g that could be ac- 
complished, of their foreign competitors. A man wbfKoes ndfihcceed in a business 
carried on at his own door so well as one who resides*! 00 mrfHr offj must look for 
the cause'iif his want of skill or industry ; and should seek rather to improve himself 
than to discard his rival. The proposition for excluding turbot, &c. of foreign catch, 
is onedfiat ought not to be listened to for a single moment. Such exclusion could not 
be of tne slightest advantage to the British fishermen, unless it occasioned a rise in the 
price of the fish; and we need not say, that if the legislature interfere at all in the 
matter, it should have for its object the lowering, not the raising of prices. We are 
glad, however, to have to state that a convention for fixing the limits of the oyster and 
other fisheries on the coasts of the U. Kingdom and of France, was signed at Paris on 
the 2d of August, 18.39. 

All that it is possible to do for the fishery, by relieving it from tithes and other bur- 
dens, and facilitating the disposal of the fish in the markets of this and other countries, 
should be done ; but, except in so far as its interests may be promoted in this way, and, 
perhaps, by some new regulations for preserving the brood, we do not see what more 
is to be done by legislative interference. It will be seen, in our articles on the herring 
and whale fisheries, that the bounty system was attended with vast expense, without 
leading to any useful result. 

Except in London and a few sea-port towns, the consumption of fish in England is 
not great. The price in the metropolis, though it has been a good deal reduced of 
late years, is still very high. This has been pretty generally believed to be in no 
small degree owing to the salesmen of Billingsgate market being able, in a great 
measure, to regulate both the supply of the article and its price. The committee of 
-1833, however, declare, that though they minutely examined the subject, it did 
not appear that any improper monopoly or injurious regulations subsisted either in 
It t|||^n^de of supplying the market, or in the sale of the fish. Ilad any such ex- 
isted, the establishment of Hungerford market would have tended materially to coun- 
teract their influence. 

Sir John Barrow, in a valuable ar cle on the fisheries, in the Encyclopedia Britan - 
mca, has estimated the value of the entire annual produce of the foreign and domestic 
fisheries of Great Britain at 8,SOO,OOCV. But it is admitted by every one who knows 
^ny thing of the subject, that this estimate is very greatly exaggerated. We 
doubt much, whether the entire value of the fisheries can be reckoned so high as 
4,500,0004, 

Regulations as to Importation Fish of foreign taking, except anchovies, eels, turbots, and lobsters, 

may not be Imported into the U. Kingdom in fishing vessels, or in any other vessels not regularly cleared 
out from some foreign port (5 & 6 Viet . c. 47. $4.) 

FL AX (Ger. Flachs ; Du. Vlasch ; Fr. Lin ; It. and Sp. Lino ; Rus. Len , Lon; 
Pol. Len; Lat. Linum ), an important plant (Limim usitatissimum ) that has been cul- 
tivated from tjje earliest ages in Great Britain and many other countries ; its fibres being 
manufactured into thread, and its seed crushed for oil. Generally, however, we have 
been in the habit of importing a large proportion of our supplies. The premiums given 
by the legislature to force the cultivation of flax have had very little effect ; the fact 
being, as Mr. Loudon has stated, that its culture is found to be, on the whole, less profit- 
able than that of corn. When allowed to ripen its seed, it is one of the most severe crops. 

Russia supplies by far the largest portion of the flax imported into this country, the 
principal sorts being Petersburg, Narva, Riga, Revel, Pernau, Liebau, Memel, and 
Ooerland. .Petersburg and Narva flax are nearly of the 6ame quality, the latter being 
but little inferior to the former. Both sorts conie to us in bundles of 1 2, 9, and 6 heads. 
The Riga flax seems to deserve the preference of any imported from the Baltic, it is 
the growth of the provinces of Marienburg, Druania, Thiesenhausen, and Lithuania. 

The best Marienburg is called simply Marienburg (M), or Marienburg clean t th% second quality, cuti 
(GM) ; and the third, risten dreyband (RD) : of the three other provinces, the first quality bears the name 
of rakitzer ; — as Druania rakitzer (DR), Thiesenhausen rakitxer (TR), and Lithuania rakitzer (LJty. 
The cut flax of these three provinces is the second quality : and to the third quality belong the badstub 
and badstub cut (B and BG) j the paternoster (PN) ^ and haft three band (HA). Badstub and paternoster 
are the refuse of the rakitzer flax, and the three band again the refuse of the former sorts, afifll consequently 
very ordinary. The Revel and Pernau consists of Marienburg, cut , listen, haft three band % and three 
band. The Liebau and Memel growths are distinguished by the denomination of /our and three band. 
These two sorts, as well as the Oberland flax, come from Konigsberg, Elbing, &c., and are little esteemed 
in the British markets. 

Flanders or Dutch flax is well dressed, and of the finest quality. 

Flax is extensively cultivated in Egypt. Of late years, some of the Italia n ports, 
which used to be supplied from Russia, have been fully supplied on lowal^Prras from 
Alexandria. 
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The JPhormiwm Unax , or New Zealand flax, has been said to exceed every other species 
in strength of fibre and whiteness; qualities which (if it really possess them* in the degree 
stated) must make it peculiarly well fitted for being made into canvdj|(|hd cordage. In 
point of fact, however, there is a great diversity of ofuiion as to its real merits, and it 
fetches at present but a low prjffe. In 1831 and 1832 the imports of New Zealand flax 
amounted respectively to lfljj §JL5 and 15,867 cwts. ; but they fell off in 1835 to 
7,812 cwts., and since then none has been imported. It is alleged that this is a con- 
sequence of the imperfect preparation of the flax, which has hitherto been* entirely in- 
trusted to the native women. But without presuming to say whether the defects with 
which it is charged be inherent in the flax itself, or depend on its preparati^p, it is 
abundantly certain that, unless it be furnished of a superior quality, it will not suit our 
markets. 

When flax is brought to the principal Russian ports whence it is shipped, it is classified 
according to its qualities, and made up in bundles by sworn inspectors ( brothers ) ap- 
pointed by government for the assortment of that and all other merchandise. These 
functionaries are said to perform their task with laudable impartiality and exactness. A 
ticket is attached to every bundle of assorted flax, containing the names of the inspector 
and owner, the sort of flax, and the period when it was selected or inspected. — (See 
Hemp.) Good flax should be of a fine bright colour, well separated from the tow, 
codilla, or coarser portion of the plant ; and of a long, fine, and strong fibre. In pur- 
chasing flax, it is usual to employ agents wholly devoted to this peculiar business. 


Account of the Quantities of Flax and Tow imported into the United Kingdom during the 7 Years from 
1835 to 1841 inclusive, distinguishing the Countries whence they were imported, and the Quantities 
brought from each. 



1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

Rim* in .... 
Prussia --- - 

Holland - 

Belgium ... 

France .... 
All other countries 

Cwt 9. 
438,483 
84,587 
104,434 
72,731 
16,192 
24.388 

Crvtt. 

1,037,021 

180.291 

165,016 

119,259 

26,119 

11,410 

Crvtt. 

682,025 

20,7<>9 

134,916 

118,298 

39,557 

6,360 

Cwtt. 

1,089,659 

131,745 

191,602 

153,423 

63,493 

6,454 

Crvtt. 

705,708 

89,454 

160,487 

180,531 

78,607 

8,913 

Crvtt . 
870,401 
135,590 
113,108 
80,748 
43.295 
10,098 

Crvtt. 

969,455 

110,665 

1 20,085 
97,216 
29.559 
19,863 

Totals 

1 740,815 1 

1,529,116 

1,000,865 

1 ,626,276 

1,225,700 

1 ,253,240 



Account of the Quantities of Flax entered for Consumption, and of the Produce of the Duties thereon. In 

1840, 1841 and 1842. 


Quantities. 

Duties. 


1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 


Crvtt. 

Crvtt. 

Crvtt. 

£ t. d. 

£ t. d. 

£ 9. d. 

1 

1,260,459 

1 ,353,631 

1,148,616} 

5,521 13 2 

5,972 19 8 

1 6,064 5 5 



The duty on flax is only Id. a cwt. 


Flax, the produce or manufacture of Europe, not to be imported for home consumption, except in 
British ships, or in ships of the country of which it is the produce, or of the country from which it is im- 
ported, on pain of forfeiture of the goods and 100/. by the master of the ship (3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 54.) 

We subjoin an account of the charges on the importation of the different sorts of flax from Petersburg 
and Riga. 


Charges at Petersburg on 12 Head Flax, per ton. 

Circa. 16 bobbins = 63 poods = 1 ton. 

Rap. rou. cop. 

Duty, 540 cop. per bercovitz - - - 34 2 

Quarantine duty, 1 per cent. - - - 0 34 

Additional duty, 10 per cent. - - - 3 40 


Custom-house charges, 4 per cent. 

" * * — 40 cop. per bobbin 


Receiving and weighing. _ . 

Bracking, 1 roub. per bercovitz ■ 

Binding, 75 cop. per ditto 
Lighterage and attendance to Cronstadt, 8 rou' 
^per 60 poods - - - - 

Brokerage, 60 cop. per ton 

Fixed charges 

Brokerage, ) per cent. 

Commission and extra charges, 3 per cent. 
Stamps, 4 per cent. 1 , 

Bpterage on bills. } per cent. J- t cent, 
are charges varying according u^Ute prioe paid, 

Rlga^flax is bogpht at *° muc^j^pkhi; 

The charges c 
Petersburg flax. 


R. 37 

76 

- 

1 


• 

6 

40 

• 

6 

30 

- 

4 

72 


8 

40 


8 

0 

- 

0 

60 

A. 

77 " 

~69 


Ippound. 6 shippound 
or nearly so, as on 


Charges here, per ton, taking the price at 45/. 

Insurance, 12i. 6d. per cent, and policy, during 
the summer, for best risks 
Round dues - 

Freight, say 55U. 6d. per ton in ftill 
Customs ... 

Landing charges 

Discount, 3f per cent, (being sold at 
credit) ... 

Brokerage, 4 per cent. - 


Loss by tore, 2 per cent. 


£ 

9. 

d. 

*0 

6 

9 

0 

5 

G 

2 

12 

6 

O 

1 

8 

• t 1 

11 

O 

- 1 

13 

9 

■ 0 

4 

6 

77 " 

77 " 

8 

. 0 

is 

0 

A8~ 

"73 

~a 


9 Head Flax. 

26 bobbins = 63 poods =* 1 ton. Jfcm. cop. 

Fixed charges at Petersburg amount te - - 80 36 

The other charges same as on 12 head j the charges 
of import may be called the same as on 12 head 
also, the difference being only on the value ; which 
makes the Insurance, discount, and brokerage, of 
less amount. The increase of fixed charges at 
Petersburg is owing to the larger number of bob- 
bins to the ton. 

6 Head Flax. 

47 bobbins — 63 poods =s 1 ton. Rou. cop. 

Fixed charges, per ton - - - - 91 52 

Other charges, vidt tuprd . 


FLAX-SEED, oa LINSEEH (Fr. Lin, Grainc de Lin ; Ger. Leinsaat ; Hu* Lyn- 
zaad; It. Linseme s Sp. Linaza ; Port. Linhaca ; PoL Siemie, Iniane s Rus* Semja 
lenjanoe ; Lg^ Lint semen), the seed of flax. It contains a great deal of oil, which it 
yields by^p^-ession ; and is cultivated either that it may be used in sowing, or sent to 
the crushing mills to be converted into oil. 
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As the quality of the crop depends much on the seed employed, a good deal of care is 
requisite in selec ting thl best. Generally speaking, it should be chosen of a bright, 
brownish colour, £my to the feel* jfceavy, and quite fresh. Dutch seed is in the highest 
estimation for sowing ; it not only ripens sooner than any other that is imported, but 
produces larger crops, and of the quality that best suits our principal manufactures. 
American seed produces fine fla x, but the produce is n& so largeas from Dutch seed. 
British flax seed is sometimes used instead of Dutch ; but the risk of the crop misgiving 
is so much greater, “ that those only who are ignorant of the consequences, or who are 
compelled from necessity, are chargeable with this act of ill-judged parsimony.” — ( Lou - 
dan's Fkicy. of Agriculture . ) Crushing seed is principally imported from Russia, but 
considerable quantities are also brought from India, Italy, and Egypt. 


Account of the Quantities of Flaxseed or Linseed Imported into the United Kingdom during the 7 Years 
from 1835 to 1841 inclusive, distinguishing the Countries whence they were Imported, and the Quantities 
brought from each. 



1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 


Bushels . 

Bushel*. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Russia .... 

1,534,073 

2,109,530 

2,432,654 

2,586,543 

3,367,456 

2,567,316 

2,225,543 


44,897 

58,819 

43,183 

37,084 

32,703 

43,605 

22,806 


19,001 

48,385 

4 1 ,523 

18,315 

14,287 

13,694 

17,334 


133,347 

495,781 

297,459 

165,716 

236,53* 

338,070 

301,119 

Germany .... 

30,588 

67,100 

55,715 

14,813 

10,767 

30,349 

6,398 

Holland .... 

87,174 

103,487 

42,344 

43,630 

65,126 

66,727 

42,344 

Belgium - 

112 

175 

8 

3,545 

4,480 

40,419 

8 

France .... 


IO 

2 

840 

756 

13,645 

12 

Italy, and the Italian Islands 
Turkey - 

35,182 

12,027 

171,937 

209,174 

92,497 

146,759 

48,970 

161,406 

16,408 

49,831 

111 

40,061 

64,866 

287 

East India Company's territories, 
and Ceylon ... 

127,416 

275,168 

126,532 1 

78,572 

163,958 

207,869 

199,322 

United States of America - 

194,426 

143,372 

36,827 

42,070 

49.3S7 

73,308 

29,545 

All otheV countries - 

2,583 

5,100 

30,041 

10,280 

21,896 

2,256 

13,136 

Totals - 

2,206,748 

1 3,339,215 

3,321,089 

3,301,869 

4,151,047 

3,558,070 

1 2,907,685 


account of the Quantities of Flaxseed or Linseed entered for Consumption, and of the Produce of the 
Duties thereon, in 1840, 1841, and 1842. 


| Quantities. 

Duties. | 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

Or#. Bush 

411,862 0 

Or#. Bush, 
339, 99 1 

Qrs. Bush. 
359,241 4 

£ s. d. 

21,318 8 9 1 

£ s. d. 

17,846 2 11 

£ s. d. 

5,2 SO 8 7 


The duty is Id. a quarter; and the price, in January, 1843, varied from 43s. to 50$. 
a quarter. 

FLOTSAM, JETSAM, and LAGAN. In order to constitute a legal wreck, the 
goods must come to land. If they continue at sea, the law distinguishes them by the 
foregoing uncouth and barbarous appellations : flotsam is when the goods continue 
swimming on the surface of the waves ; jetsam is when they are sunk under the surface 
of the water ; and lagan is when they are sunk, but tied to a cork or buoy to be found 
again. — ( Blackstone, book i. c. 8.) Foreign liquors, brought or coming into Great 
Britain or Ireland, as derelict, flotsam, &c., are to pay the same duties and receive the 
same drawbacks as similar liquors regularly imported. * 

FLOUR ^Der. Femes rnehl , Semmehnehl ; Du. Bloem ; Fr. Fleur de Farine ; It. Fiore / 
Sp. Flor), tfciRneal of wheat corn, finely ground and sifted. There are three qualities 
of flour, denominated firsts , seconds , and thirds, of which the first is the purest. — (See 
Corn Laws and Corn Trade.) 

FOOT, a measure of length, consisting of 12 inches. — (See Wkichtt and 
Measures.) ^ 

FORESTALLING, the buying or contracting for any cattle, provision, pr mer- 
. chandise, on its way to the market, or dissuading persons from buying then? ‘goods 
there, or persuading them to raise the price, or spreading any false rumour with intent 
to enhance the value of any article. In the remoter periods of our history several 
statutes were passed, prohibiting forestalling under severe penalties ; but as more en- 
larged views upon such subjects began to prevail, their impolicy became obvious, 
and they were consequently repealed in 1772. But forestalling is still punishable 
at common law by fine and imprisonment ; though it be doubtful whether any 
jury woulcwiow convict an individual accused of such practices. — (Wealth of Nations , 
p. 237.) 

FRANKINCENSE. See Rosin. # 

FREIGHT, the sum paid by the merchant or other person hiring a ship, or part of 
a ship, for the use of such ship or part, during a specified voyage or for a specified time. 

Hie freight is most commonly fixed by the charterparty — (see Charterpartv) — or 
bill of lading — (see Bill op Lading); but in the absence of any formal stipulations on 
the subject, it would be due according to the custom or usage of trade. 

In the case of a charterparty, if the stipulated payment be a gross sum flkr an entire 
ship, or an entire part of a ship, for the whole voyage, the gross sum will be payable 
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although the merchant has not fully laden the ship. And if a certain sum be stipulated 
for every ton, or other portion of the ship’s capacity) for the whole voyage, the payment 
must be according to the number of tons, &c. which the ship is proved capable of con- 
taining, without regard to the quantity actually put on board by the merchant. On the 
other hand, if the merchant have stipulated to pay a certain sum per cask or bale of 
goods, the payment must be, in the first place, according to the number of casks and 
bales shipped and delivered ; and if he have further covenanted to furnish a complete 
lading, or a specific number of casks or bales, and failed to do so, he must make good 
the loss which the owners have sustained by his failure. 

If an entire ship be hired, and the burden thereof be expressed in the charterparty, 
and the merchant bind himself to pay a certain sum for every ton, &c. of goods which 
he shall lade on board, but does not bind himself to furnish a complete lading, the 
owners can only demand payment for the quantity of goods actually shipped. But if 
the merchant agree to load a full and complete cargo, though the ship be described as 
of less burden than she really is, the merchant must load a full cargo, according to the 
real burden of the ship, and he will be liable for freight according to what ought to be 
loaded. 

The delivery of goods at the place of destination is in general necessary to entitle the 
owner to freight ; but with respect to living animals, whether men or cattle, which may 
frequently die during the voyage, without any fault or neglect of the persons belonging 
to the ship, it is ruled, that if there be no express agreement whether the freight is to 
be paid for the lading, or for the transporting them, freight shall be paid as well for the 
dead as for the living : if the agreement be to pay freight for the lading , then death cer- 
tainly cannot deprive the owners of the freight ; but if the agreement be to pay freight 
for transporting them, then no freight is due for those that die on the voyage, because 
as to them the contract is not performed. These distinctions have been made in the 
civil law, and have been adopted into the modern systems of maritime law. 

Freight is most frequently contracted to be paid either by the whole voyage, or by 
the month, or other time. In the former case the owners take upon themselves the 
chance of the voyage being long or short : but in the latter the risk of the duration falls 
upon the merchant ; and if no time be fixed for the commencement of the computation, 
it will begin from the day on which the ship breaks ground and commences her voyage, 
and will continue during the whole course of the voyage, and tluring all unavoidable 
delays not occasioned by the act or neglect of the owners or master , or by such circumstances 
as occasion a suspension of the contract for a particular period. Thus, the freight will 
be payable for the time consumed in necessary repairs during a voyage, provided it do 
not appear that the ship was insufficient at the outset, or that there was any improper 
delay in repairing her. 

In the absence of an express contract to the contrary, the entire freight is not earned 
until the whole cargo be ready for delivery, or has been delivered to the consignee 
according to the contract for its conveyance. 

If a consignee receive goods in pursuance of the usual bill of lading,' by which it is 
expressed that he is to pay the freight, he, by such receipt, makes himself debtor for 
the freight, and may be sued for it. But a person who is only an agei^^for the con- 
signor, and who is known to the master to be acting in that character, <roes not make 
himself personally answerable for the freight by receiving the goods, although he also 
enters them in his own name at the Custom-house. 

some cases freight is to be paid, or rather an equivalent recompence made to the 
owuers, although the goods have not been delivered at the place of destination, and 
though the contract for conveyance be not strictly performed. Thus, if part of the 
cargo be thrown overboard for the necessary preservation of the ship and the remainder 
of the goods, and the ship afterwards reach the place of destination, the value of this 
part is to be answered to the merchant by way of general average, and the value of the 
freight thereof allowed to the owner. So, if the master be compelled by necessity to 
sell a part of the cargo for victuals or repairs, the owners must pay to the merchant the 
price which the goods would have fetched at the place of destination / and, therefore, 
are allowed to charge the merchant with the money that would have beei^due if they 
had been conveyed thither. 

When goods are deteriorated during a voyage, the merchant is entitled to a compen- 
sation, provided the deterioration has proceeded from the fault or neglect of the master 
or. mariners ; and of course he is not answerable for the freight, unless he accept the 
gbods, except by way of deduction from the amount of the compensation. On the other 
hand, if the deterioration has proceeded from a principle of decay naturally inherent in 
the commodity itself, whether active in every situation, or in the confinement and close- 
ness of a ship, or from the perils of the sea, or the acf of God, the merchant must bear 
the loss and pay the freight ; for the master and owners are in no fault, nor does their 
contract contain any insuj^ncc or warranty against^ such an event. In our West India 
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trade, the freight of sugar and molasses is usually regulated by the weight of the casks 
at the port of delivery here, which, in fact, is in every instance less than the weight at 
the time of the shipment ; and, therefore, the loss of freight occasioned by the leakage 
necessarily fells upon the owners of the ship by the nature of the contract. 

Different opinions have been entertained by Valin, Pothier, and other great authorities 
as to maritime law, with respect to the expediency of allowing the merchant to abandon 
his goods for freight in the event of their being damaged. This question has not been 
judicially decided in this country. “ The only point,*’ says Lord Tenterden, “ intended 
to be proposed by me as doubtful, is the right to abandon for freight alone at the port 
of destination : and in point of practice, I have been informed that this right is never 
claimed in this country. ” — ( Law of Shipping r part iii. c. 7 . ) 

Freight being the return made for the conveyance of goods or passengers to a particular 
destination, no claim arises for its payment in the event of a total loss ; and it is laid 
dow#by Lord Mansfield, that u in case of a total loss with salvage, the. merchant may 
either take the part saved, or abandon.” — ( Abbott , part iii. c. 7 .) But after the mer- 
chant has made his election, he must abide by it. 

It often happens that a ship is hired by a charterparty to sail from one port to another, 
and thence back to the first — as, for example, from London to Leghorn, and from Leg- 
horn back to London — at a certain sum to be paid for every month or other period of 
the duration of the employment. Upon such a contract, if the whole be one entire voyage , 
and the ship sail in safety to Leghorn, and there deliver the goods of the merchant and 
take others on board to be brought to London, but happen to be lost in her return 
thither, nothing is due for freight, although the merchant has had the benefit of the 
voyage to Leghorn ; but, if the outward and homeward voyage & be distinct , freight will be 
due for the proportion of the time employed in the outward voyage. " If,” said Lord 
Mansfield; in a case of this sort, “ there be one entire voyage out and m, and the ship be 
cast away on the homeward voyage, no freight is due ; no wages are due, because the 
whole profit is lost ; and by express agreement the parties may make the outward and 
homeward voyage one. Nothing is more common than two voyages : wherever there are 
two voyages , and one is performed , and the ship is lost on the homeward voyage, freight 
is due for the first.” — (A". B. Trin. Term , 16 Geo. 3.) 

It frequently happens that the master or owner fails to complete his contract, either 
by not delivering the whole goods to the consignee or owner, or by delivering them at a 
place short of their original destination ; in these cases, if the owner or consignee of the 
goods derive any benefit from their conveyance , he is liable to the payment of freight ac- 
cording to the proportion of the voyage performed, or pro rath itineris peracti : and though 
contracts of this nature be frequently entire and indivisible, and the master or owner of 
the ship cannot, from their nature, sue thereon, and recover a rateable freight, or pro 
rath itineris ; yet he may do so upon a fresh implied contract, for as much as he deserves 
to have, unless there be an express clause in the original charterparty or contract to the 
contrary. A fresh implied contract is inferred from the owner’s or consignee’s acceptance 
of the goods. Many difficulties have, indeed, arisen in deciding as to what shall amount 
to an acceptance : it is not, however, necessary actually to receive the goods ; acceptance 
may be made by the express or implied directions, and with the consent, of the owner or 
consignee o^the goods, but not otherwise. 

It sometimes happens that the owner of the ship, who is originally entitled to the 
freight, sells or otherwise disposes of his interest in the ship , where a chartered ship is 
sold before the voyage, the vendee, and not the vendor or party to whom he afterwards 
assigns the charterparty, is entitled to the freight. But where a ship has been sold. Muring 
the voyage, the owner, with whom a covenant to pay freight has been made, is e^fftled 
to the freight, and not the vendee. A mortgagee who does not take possession, is not 
entitled to the freight. 

The time and manner of paying freight are frequently regulated by express stipulations 
in a charterparty, or other written contract ; and when that is the case, they must be re- 
spected : but if there be no express stipulation contrary to or inconsistent with the right 
of lien , the goods remain as a security till the freight is paid ; for the master is not bound 
to deliver them, or any part of them, without payment of the freight and other charges 
in respect thereof. But the master cannot detain the cargo on board the vessel till 
these payments be made, as the merchant would, in that case, have no opportunity of 
examining the condition of the goods. In England, the practice is, when the master is 
doubtful of payment, to send such goods as are not required to be landed at any par- 
ticular wharf, to a public wharf, ordering the wharfinger not to part with them till the 
freight and other charges are paid. No right of lien for freight can exist, unless the 
freight be earned ; if the freighter or a stranger prevent the freight from becoming due, 
the ship owner or master’s remedy is by action of damages. 

(For further information and details with respect to this subject, see the art. Charts^. 

2 P 3 
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party, in this Dictionary ; Abbot (Lord Tenterden) on the Law of Shipping, part. Hi. 
c. 7. ; CAitty's Commercial Law , vol.iii. c. 9. 5 Molioy de Jure Maritime, book ii. c. 4., $*c.) 

FRUIT (Gcr. Obst, FrilcAte / Du. Ooft; Fr. Fruit; It. Fruit a, Frutte; Sp. Fruta ; 
Rus. O tco sc A tec A ; Lat. Fructum ). This appellation is bestowed by commercial men 
upon those species of fruit, such as oranges, lemons, almonds, raisins, currants, apples, 
&c., which constitute articles of importation from foreign countries. 

FULLERS’ EARTH (Ger. Walkererde / Du. VoTdarde , Fr. Terre d f onion ; It. 
Terra da purgatori / Sp. Tierra de baton ; Rus. Sc A iffema ia ; Lat. Terra fnllonum), a 
species of clay, of a greenish white, greenish grey, olive and oil green, and sometimes 
spotted colour. It is usually opaque, very soft, and feels greasy. It is used by fullers 
to take grease out of cloth before they apply the soap. The best is found in Bucking- 
hamshire and Surrey. When good, it has a greenish white, or greenish grey colour, 
falls into powder in water, appears to melt on the tongue like butter, communicates a 
milky hue to water, and deposits very little sand when mixed with boiling water. wThe 
remarkable detersive property on woollen cloth depends on the alumina, which should 
be at least one fifth of the whole, but not much more than one fourth, lest it become too 
tenacious. — ( Thomson s Chemistry ; Jameson's Mineralogy. ) Malcolm, in his Surrey of 
Surrey , published in 1809, says that he took considerable pains in endeavouring to 
ascertain the consumption of fullers’ earth, and that he found it to be about 6,300 tons 
a year for the entire kingdom, of which about 4,000 tons were furnished by Surrey. 

FUNDS (Public), the name given to the public funded debt due by government. 

The practice of borrowing money in order to defray a part of the war expenditure 
began, in this country, in the feign of William III. In the infancy of the practice, it 
was customary to borrow upon the security of some tax, or portion of a tax, set apart as 
a fund for discharging the principal and interest of the sum borrowed. This discharge 
was, however, very rarely effected. The public exigencies still continuing, the loans 
were, in most cases, either continued, or the taxes were again mortgaged for fresh ones. 
At length the practice of borrowing for a fixed period, or, as it is commonly termed, 
upon terminable annuities, was almost entirely abandoned, and most loans were made 
upon interminable annuities, or until such time as it might be convenient for government 
to pay off the principal. 

In the beginning of the funding system, the term fund meant the taxes or funds 
appropriated to the discharge of the principal and interest of loans ; those who held 
government securities, and sold them to others, selling, of course, a corresponding claim 
upon some fund. But after the debt began to grow large, and the practice of borrow- 
ing upon interminable annuities had been introduced, the meaning attached to the term 
fund was gradually changed ; and instead of signifying the security upon which loans 
were advanced, it has, for a long time, signified the principal of the loans themselves. 

Owing partly, perhaps to the scarcity of disposable capital at the time, but far more 
to the supposed insecurity of the Revolutionary establishment, the rate of interest paid 
by government in the early part of the funding system was, comparatively, high. But 
as the country became richer, and the confidence of the public in the stability of govern- 
ment was increased, ministers were enabled to take measures for reducing the interest, 
first in 1716, and again in 1749. 

During the reigns of William III. ana Anne, the interest stipulated for loans was 
very various. Butin the reign of George II. a different practice was adopted. Instead 
of varying the interest upon the loan according to the state of the money market at the 
time, the rate of interest was generally fixed at three or three and a half per cent. ; the 
necemary variation being made in the principal funded. Thus, suppose government were 
anx^ffsto borrow, that they preferred borrowing in a 3 per cent, stock, and that they could 
not negotiate a loan for less than 4^ per cent. ; they effected their object by giving the 
lender, in return for every lOOl. advanced, 150/. 3 per cent, stock ; that is, they bound 
the country to pay him or his assignees 4 /. lOs. a year in all time to come, or, otherwise, 
to extinguish the debt by a payment of 1501. In consequence of the prevalence of this 
practice, the principal of the debt now existing amounts to nearly two fifths more than 
the sum actually advanced by the lenders. 

Some advantages are, however, derivable, or supposed to be derivable, from ^ this 
system. It renders the management of the debt, and its transfer, more simple* and 
commodious than it would have been, had it consisted of a great number of funds bear* 
ing different rates of interest : and it is contended, that the greater Held for speculation 
afforded to the dealers in stocks bearing a low rate of interest, has enabled government 
to borrow, by fending additional capitals, for a considerably less payment on account of 
interest than would have been necessary had no such increase of capital been made. 

Were this a proper place for entering upon such discussions, it would be easy to show 
that the advantages now referred to are really of very trifling importance ; and that the 
method of fending by an increase of capital has been a most improvident one, and most 
injurious to the public interest. But it would be quite foreign from the objects of this 
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The act 10 Geo. 4. (abolishing the sinking funds) enacts, that the sum thenceforth annually applicable to the 
reduction of the national debt shall consist of the actual surplus revenue beyond the expenditure. In 1835, this 
surplus amounted to 1,620,940/. 4s. ll$d. 
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work to enter into any examination of such questions : our readers will, however, find 
them fully investigated in an article in the 93 J No. of the Edinburgh Review. Here 
we have merely to consider funded property, or government securities, as transferable 
or mar ketable commodities. The following is an account of the progress of the 
National Debt of Grear Britain, from the Revolution to the present time : — 


Account of the Principal and Annual Charge of the Public Debt since the Revolution.* 



Principal, 
Funded and 
Unfunded. 

Interest 
and Manage* 

ment. 

Debt at the Revolution, in 1689 ....... 

Etccn of dote contracted during the reign o t William III. above debt paid off* 

£ 6G4.963 

15,730,439 

£ 39.835 

1,971,087 

Debt at the acceuion of Queen Anne, in 1704 ..... 

Debt contracted during Queen Aunt't reign - „ 

16,394,709 

37,750,661 

1,310,949 
9,040,4 16 

Debt at the arc— ion of George I., In 1714 ...... 

Debt paid off during the reign of George I., above debt contracted 

54,145,363 

9,053,1*5 

5,331,338 

1,133,807 

Debt at the accewdon of George II., in 1797 . 

Debt contracted from the acce«ion of (ieorge II. till the peace of Parlt in 1763, three 
year* after the acemaion of Oeorge 111. ...... 

59,099,938 

86,773,199 

9,917,551 

9,6.74,300 

Debt in 1763 ......... 

Paid during peace, from 17&3 to 1775 - , - - • 

138,865.430 

10,981,795 

4,851,051 

380,480 

Debt at the commencement of the American war, in 1773 - . - - 

Debt contracted during tbe American war - 

198,583,633 

191,967,993 

4,471,571 
4,980, .01 

Debt at the conclusion of the American war. In 17S4 .... 

Paid during peace, from 1784 to 1793 ...... 

949,851 ,698 
10,301,380 

9,451,779 

945.977 

Debt at the commencement of the Frendflhrar, in 1793 .... 

Debt contracted during the French wa w - ..... 

939,350, 143 
601,500,343 

9,908,493 

99,599,696 

Total fbnded and unfunded debt on the lit of February, 1817, when the English end 
Irish exchequer* wens consolidated ...... 

840,850,491 

39,0.78,191 

Debt cancelled from the la of February , 181 7, to 5th of January, 1843 

49,594,351 

3,019,906 

Debt, and charge theaeon, 5ch of January, 1843 - .... 

791,956,140 

99,013,983 


* Tht» arcownt has been made up partly from the t^Re in Dr. Hamilton'* work on the National IVbt (Med. x>. LOO.): partly 
frem the PeH. Paper No- 163. Sees. 1834 ; and partly from the .tRmw/ Piaanrr floe*, for the year ending 5th January, 1843, 
page 107, See. 


The above statement shows that a reduction of 49,594,351/. was effected in the 
principal of the national debt, and of 3,019,206/. in the annual charge on account 
thereof, between February, 1817, and January, 1843. The debt, "at the last-mentioned 
period, includes the stock created by the fundirq^jf the loan of 15,000,000/. in 1835, 
for behoof of the slave proprietors. The diminution has been brought about partly by 
the application of surplus revenue to buy up stock, but more by the reduction of the 
interest on the 4 and 5 per cent, stocks existing in 1817, and by that paid on the 
unfunded debt. The total annual saving by the reduction of interest on the funded 
debt between 1822, when the first, and 1834, when the last reduction was made (that 
of the 4 per cent, annuities, mentioned in former impressions of this work), has been 
2,355,846/. ; and, considerable as this is, it would liave been more than three times as 
great, but for the pernicious practice, previously pointed out, of funding large nominal 
capitals. 

We subjoin a brief notice of the different funds or stocks constituting the public debt, 
as it stood on the 5th of January, 1843. ^ • 

I. Funds bearing Interest at Three per Cent. 

1. South Sea Debt and Annuities. — This portion of the debt, amounting, on the 5th 
of January 1843, to 10, 144,584/., is all that now remains of the capital of the once famous, 
or rather infamous. South Sea Company The Company has, for a considerable time 
past, ceased to have any thing to do with trade : so that the functions of the directors 
are wholly restricted tq the transfer of the Company’s stock, and the payment of the 
dividends on it ; both of which operations are performed at the South Sea House, and 
not at the Bank. The dividends on the old South Sea annuities are payable on the 5th 
of April and 10th of October; the dividends on the rest of the Company’s stock are 
payable on the 5th of January and 5th of July. 

2. Debt due to the Bank of England. — This consists of the sum of J 1,015,1004 lent 

by the Bank to the public at 3 per cent. ; dividends payable on the 5th of April and 
10th of October. This must not be confounded with the Bank capital of 10,914,7504, 
on which the stockholders divide. The dividend on the latter has been 7 per cent, since 
1839. — (See anti, p. 78. and p. 87.) . 

3. Bank Annuitiea created in 1726. — The civil list settled upon George I was 
700,0004 a year ; but having fallen into arrear, this stock, consisting of 825,9904, was 
created for the purpose of cancelling Erfbhequer bills that had been Issued to defray the 
arrear. “ The capital is irredeemable ; and being small, in comparison with the other 
public funds, and a stock in which little is done on speculation, the priee is generally at 
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least 1 per cent, lower than the 8 per cent, consols.” — (Cohen* t edit, of Fairman on the 
Funds, p. 40. ) 

4. Three per Cent . Consols, or Consolidated Annuities . — This stock forms by much the 
largest portion of the public debt. It had its- origin in 1751, when an act was passed, 
consolidating (hence the name) several separate stocks bearing an interest of 3 per cent, 
into one general stock. At the period when the consolidation took place, the principal 
of the funds blended together amounted to 9, 1 37,821 4 ; but, by the funding of additional 
loans, and parts of loans, in this stock, it amounted, on the 5th of January, 1843, to the 
immense sum of 368,975,292/. ! 

The consolidated annuities are distinguished from the 3 per cent, reduced annuities, 
by the circumstance of the interest upon them never having been varied, and by the di- 
vidends becoming due at different periods. This stock is, from its magnitude, and the 
proportionally great number of its holders, the soonest affected by all those circumstances 
which tend to elevate or depress the price of funded property ; and, on this account, it 
is the stock which speculators and jobbers most commonly select for their operations. 
Dividends payable on the 5th of January and 5th of July. 

5. Three per Cent . Reduced Annuities. — This fund was established in 1757. It con- 
sisted, as the name implies, of several funds which had previously been borrowed at a 
higher rate of interest; but, by an act passed in 1749, it was declared that such holders 
of the funds in question as did not choose to accept in future of a reduced interest of 
3 per cent, should be paid off, — an alternative which comparatively few embraced. The 
debts that were thus reduced and consolidated, amounted, at the establishment of the 

’fund, to 17,571,574/. By the addition of new loans, thejftnow amount to 125,726,567/. 
Dividends payable on the 5th of April and 10th of October. 

II. Funds bearing more than Three per Cent. Interest. 

1. Annuities at S.J per Cent., 1818. — This stock was formed in 1 8 1 8, partly by a sub- 
scription of 3 per cent, consolidated and 3 per cent, reduced annuities, and partly by a 
subscription of Exchequer bills. It was made redeemable at par any time after the 5th 
of April, 1829, upon 6 months’ notice being given. Dividends payable on the 5th of 
April and loth of October. 'Die capital of this stock amounts to 9,653,179/. 

2. Reduced 3 \per Cent . Annuities. — This stock was created in 1824, by the transfer 
of a stock bearing interest at 4 per cent. ( Old 4 per cents. ). It is redeemable at plea- 
sure. Dividends payable 5th of April and 10th of October. Amount, on the 5th of 
January, 1843, 66,609,642/. 

3. New 3 \ per Cent. Annuities . — This stock was formed by the act 11 Geo. 3. c. 13., 
out of the stock known by the name of “ New 4 per cents.,’* amounting on the 5th of 
January, 1830, to 144,331,212/. The holders of mis 4 percent, stock had their option 
either to subscribe it into the new 3^ per cent, annuities, or into a new 5 per cent, stock, 
at the rate of 100/. 4 per cents, for 701. 5 per cents. Dissentients to be paid oft. Only 
467,713/. new 5 per cent, stock was created under this arrangement. The sum required 
to pay dissentients was 2,610,000/. The new ^ per cent, stock thus created, amounted 
on the 5th of January, 1843, to 144,632,521/. Dividends payable 5th of January and 
5th of July. 

4. New 5 per Cent . — Amount, 5th of January, 1843, 430,0764 — (See previous 
Article. ) 

III. Annuities. 

1 . Long Annuities. — These annuities were created at different periods, but they all 
expire together in 1860. They were chiefly granted by way of premiums or douceurs to 
the subscribers to loans. — Payable on the 5th of April and 10th of October. 

2. Annuities per 4 Geo. 4 c. 22. — This annuity is payable to the Bank of England, 
and is commonly known by the name of the “ Dead Weight ” annuity. (See anti, p. 86. ) 
It expires in 1867. It is equivalent to a perpetual annuity of 470,3194 10s. 

3. Annuities per 48 Geo . 3., 10 Geo. 4. c. 24., and 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 14. — These acts 
authorised the commissioners for the reduction of the national debt to grant annuities 
for terms of years, and life annuities ; accepting in payment either money or stock, ac- 
cording? to rates specified in Tables to be approved by the Lords of the Treasury. No 
annuities are granted on the life of any nominee under 15 years of age, nor. in any case 
not approved by the commissioners. Annuities for terms of years not granted for any 
period less than ten years. These annuities are transferable, but not in parts or shares. 
Those for terms of years, payable 5th of January and 5th of July ; and those for lives, 
5th of April and 10th of October. 

The terminable and life annuities granted under the above acts, amounted, on tkp 5th 
of January, 1836, to 4,188,8094, being equal, according to the calculations of Mr* 
Finlaison, to a corresponding perpetual annuity of 1,970,0194— (Far/. Paper No. 457* 
Sess. 1836.) 
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Irish £>•*& — It seems unnecessary to enter into any details with respect to the' 
public debt of Ireland. The various descriptions of stock of which it consists, and their 
amount, are specified above. The dividends on the Irish debt are paid at the Bank of 
Ireland ; and, in order to accommodate the public, stock may be transferred, at the plea- 
sure of the holders, from Ireland to Great Britain, and from the latter to the former. 

Exchequer Biffs are bills of credit issued by authority of parliament. They are for 
various sums, and bear interest (generally from ljd. to 2|d. per diem, per 100/.) 
according to the usu a l rate at the time. The advances of the Bank to Government are 
made upon Exchequer bills ; and the daily transactions between the Bank and Govern- 
ment are principally carried on through their intervention. Notice of the time at which 
outstanding Exchequer bills are to be paid off is given by public advertisement. Bankers 
prefer vesting in Exchequer bills to any other species of stock, even though the interest 
be for the most part comparatively low ; because the capital may be received at the 
Treasury at the rate originally paid for it, the holders being exempted from any risk of 
fluctuation. Exchequer bills were first issued in 1696, and have been annually issued 
ever since. The amount outstanding, and unprovided for , on the 5th of January, 1843, 
was 18,187,800/. 

India Stock and India Bonds are always quoted in the lists of the prices of the public 
funds,. The stock on which the East India Company divide is 6,000,000/. ; the dividend 
on which has been, since 1793, I 04 per cent. ; and is to remain at that rate during the 
continuance of the charter. India bonds are generally for lOOL each, and bear at pre- 
sent 24 per cent, interest, payable 31st of March and 30th of September. In selling 
them, the interest due down tofke day of sale is, with the premium, added to the amount 
of the bills ; the total being the sum to be paid by the purchaser. Hie premium, which 
is, consequently, the only variable part of the price, is influenced by the circumstances 
which influence the price of stocks generally, — the number of bonds in circulation, &c. 

The price of stocks is influenced by a variety of circumstances. Whatever tends to 
shake or to increase the public confidence in the stability of government, tends, at the 
same time, to lower or increase the price of stocks. They are also affected by the state 
of the revenue ; and, more than all, by the facility of obtaining supplies of disposable 
capital, and the interest which may be realised upon loans to responsible persons. 
From 1730 till the rebellion of 1745, the 3 per cents, were never under 89, and were 
once, in June, 1737, as high as 107. During the rebellion they sunk to 76; but in 
1749 rose again to IOO. In the interval between the peace of Paris, in 1763, and the 
breaking out of the American war, they averaged from 80 to 90; but towards the close 
of the war they sunk to 54. In 1792, they were, at one time, as high as 96. In 1797, 
the prospects of the country, owing to the successes of the French, the mutiny in the 
fleet, and other adverse circumstancea|kere by no means favourable ; and, in consequence, 
the price of 3 per cents, sunk, on the 20th of September, on the intelligence transpiring 
of an attempt to negotiate with the French republic having failed, to 47J, being the 
lowest price to which they have ever fallen. 


Average Prices of 3 per Cent. Consols, in each Year since 1820. 
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The following is the account given in Wettenhall’s List of the Prices of the different 
descriptions of British funds on the 1 8th October, 1 843. 
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A greem ents for the sale of stock are generally made at the Stock Exchange, which Is 
freqontsd by a set of middlemen called jobbers, whose busi n ess is to accommodate the 
buyers and sellers of stock with the exact sums they want. A jobber Is gene ra lly pos- 
sessed of considerable property in the funds and he declares a price et which he will 
either eell or buy. Thus, he declares he is ready to buy 3 per cent, consols at 85 4» or 
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to sell at 85J ; so that, in this way, a person willing to buy or sell any sum, bowevei 
small, has never any difficulty in finding an individual with whom to deaL The jobber*! 
profit is generally ^ per cent., for which he transacts both a sale and a purchase. Hi 
frequently confines himself entirely to this sort of business, and engages in no othei 
description of stock speculation. 

We borrow the following details from Dr. flhmilton’s valuable work on the National 
Debt: — 

44 A bargain fbr the tale of stock, being agreed on, is carried Into execution at the Transfer Office, al 
the Bank, or the South Sea House. For this purpose the seller makes out a note In writing, which con. 
tains the name and designation of the seller and purchaser, and the*tum and description of the stock to 
be transferred. He delivers this to the proper clerk* : and then fills up a receipt, a printed form of which, 
with blanks, is obtained at the office. The clerk in the mean time examines tne seller’s accounts. 11 
he find him possessed of the stock proposed to be sold, he makes out the transfer. This is signed in the 
books by the seller, who delivers the receipt to the clerk ; and upon the purchaser’s signing his acceptance 
In the book, the clerk signs the receipt as witness. It is then delivered to the purchaser upon payment 06 
the money, and thus the business is completed. g 

44 This business is generally transacted by brokers, who derive their authority from thefr employers by 
powers of attorney. Forms of these are obtained at the respective offices. Some authorise the broker 'to 
sell, others to accept a purchase, and others to receive the dividends. Some comprehend all these oi^wta, 
and the two last are generally united. Powers of attorney authorising to sell must be deposited in tbe 
proper office for examination one day before selling ; a stockholder acting personally, after granting a letter 
of attorney, revokes it by implication. 

44 The person in whose name the stock is invested when the books are shut, previous to the payment of 
the dividends, receives the dividend for the half year preceding ; and, therefore, a purchaser during the 
currency of the half year has the benefit of the Interest on stock he buys, from the last term of payment 
to the day of transfer. The price of stock, therefore, rises gradually, carter is paribus, from term to term 9 
and when the dividend is paid. It undergoes a fall equal thereto. Thus, the 3 per cent, consols should bo 
higher than the 3 per cent, reduced by f per cent, from the 6 th of April to the 5th of July, and from the 
10th of October to the 5th of January ; and should be as much lower from the 5th of January to the 5th 
of March, and from the 5th of July to the 10 th of October ; and this is nearly the case. Accidental cir- 
cumstances may occasion a slight deviation. 

44 The dividends on the different stocks being payable at different terms, it is in the power of the stock- 
holders to Invest their property in such a manner as to draw their income quarterly. 

44 The business of speculating in the stocks is founded on the variation of the price of stock, which It 
probably tends inlome measure to support. It consists in buying or selling stock according to the views 
entertained, by those who engage in this business, of the probability of the value rising or falling. 

44 This business U partly conducted by persons who have property in the fends. But a practice also pre- 
vails among those wno have no such property, of contracting for the sale of stock on a future day at a 
price agreed on. For exafhple, A. may agree to sell B. 10,000/. of 3 per cent, stock, to be transferred In 
20 days, for 6,000/. A. has, in fact, no such stock ; but IT the price on the day appointed for the transfer 
bo only 58, he may purchase as much as will enable him to fulfil his bargain for AJMXV., and thus gain 300/. 
by the transaction ; on the other hand, if the price of that stock should rise to q^he will lose 200 /. The 
business is generally settled without any actual purchase of stock, or transfer ; A. paying to B. or receiving 
from him the difference between the price of stock on the day of settlement, and the price agreed on. 

44 This practice, which amounts to nothing else than a wager concerning the price of stock. Is not sanc- 
tioned by law ; yet it is carried on to a great extent : and as neither party can be Compelled by law to 
implement these bargains, their sense of honour, and the disgrace attending a breach of contract, are the 
principles by which tne business is supported. In the language of the Stock Exchange, the buyer is called 
a Buli y and the seller a Bear, and the person who refuses to pay his loss is called a Lame Duck g and the 
names of these defaulters are exhibited in the Stock Exchange, where they dare not appear afterwards. 

44 These bargains are usually made for certain days fixed by a committee of the Stock Exchange, called 
9Pttlingday*y of which there are about 8 in the year ; vis. one in each of the months of January, February, 
April, May, July, August, October, November ; and they are always on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, or Frtday, being the days on which the commissioners for the reduction of toe national debt make 

{ mrchases. The settling days in January and July are always the first days of the opening of the Bank 
looks for public transfer ; and these days are notified at the Bank when the consols are shut to prepare 
for the dividend. The price at which stock is sold to be transferred on the next settling day, is called 
the price on account. Sometimes, instead of closing the account on the settling day, the stock is carried 
on to a future day, on such terms as the party agree on. This is called a continuation. 

44 All the business, however, which is done in the stocks /or time , is not of a gambling nature. In a 
place of so extensive commerce as London, opulent merchants, who possess property in the fends, and are 
unwilling to part with It, have frequently occasion to raise money for a short time. Their resource in 
this case is to sell for money, and buy for account ; and although the money raised in this manner costs 
more than the legal interest, it affords an important accommodation, and it may be rendered strictly legal 
and recoverable.*’ — (Third ed. pp. 314 — 317.) 

It would be foreign to the object of this work to enter upon any explanation of the 
comparative advantages and disadvantages of the funding system. Perhaps, on the whole, 
the latter preponderate ; though it is not to be denied that the former are very consider- 
able. The purchase of funded property affords a ready irathod of investment ; and as 
neither the Bank of England, nor any of the London priv/ow banks, allows interest upon 
deposits, it is plain tliat, had it not been for the facilities given by the funds, individuals 
unable to employ their savings in some branch of business, would, down to a late period, 
have derived no immediate advantage from them, unless they resorted to the hazardous 
expedient of lending upon private credit. But since the establishment of joint stock 
hanks in the metropolis, which allow interest on deposits, the advantage o£ the fends as 
a means of commodious investment is not quite so obvious, though, probably, it is little 
less real ; for, it may be doubted whether the banks in question, or even the Scotch 
hanks, which have been long in the habit of allowing interest on deposits, could do so, 
or whether, in fact, they could be conducted at all, without the aid of the funds. 

The subjoined account of the number of dividend warrants issued in the quarters 

* The letters of the alphabet are placed round the room, and the seller must apply to the clerk who has 
his station under the initial of his name. In all the offices, there are supervising clerks who Join in wit* 
nesting the transfer. 
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ending with the lOth of October and 5th of January^ 1842, U a very important document. 
The large number (85,991 ) of holders of sums not producing above 51. of quarterly 
dividend, is principally to be ascribed to the circumstances already mentioned as pe- 
culiar to the banking system of the metropolis ; and there can be little doubt that their 
number would be materially diminished, did the Bank of England and the private 
banks allow a reasonable rate of inlfeest on deposits. It is evident from this 
account, that the number of persons having a direct interest in the funds is much 
greater than it represents. The dividends upon the funded property belonging 
to the Equitable and other _ insurance companies, the different banking companies. 
See. are paid upon single warrants, as if they were due to so many private indi- 
viduals ; whereas they are, really, paid to these individuals only because they act as 
factors or trustees for a vast number more. It is consequently quite absurd to pretend, 
as is sometimes done, that any interference with funded property would affect only 
some 285,000 iiMtviduals out of a population of 26,000,000. Any attack upon the divi- 
dends would really be destructive, not merely of the interests of those to whom dividend 
warrants are issued, but of all who depend upon them : it would destroy our whole 
system of insurance and banking, and overspread the country with bankruptcy and 
ruin. Not only, therefore, is every proposal for an invasion of the property of the 
fundholders bottomed on injustice and robbery, but it would, were it acted upon, be 
little less ruinous to the community than to the peculiar class intended to be plun- 
dered. 


Account of the Number of Person* who were entitled to Dividends on the Portion* of the Public Debt 
held by them which became due at the Quarters ended the 10th of October 1841, and Mh January 184*2, 
arranged in classes according to the Amount of Dividend paid to each. 
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The following Table has been calculated, in order to show in which of the public funds 
money may be invested, so as to yield the greatest interest. It gives the prices, differing 
by 1 per cent, from 50 to 93 for 3 per cents., &c., at which they all must be, to yield the 
same interest ; 4o that, supposing the 3 per cents, to be at 80, a sum invested in them, or 
in the 3$ per cents., will yield the same interest, provided the latter be at 93$ : if the 
3$ per cents, be below this sum, it will of course be more advantageous, in so far at least 
as interest is concerned, to invest in them than in the 3 per cents. ; while, if they be 
above 93$. it will be leas advantageous. 

To get the true value of the different funds at any particular period, in order to com- 
pare them accurately together, it is necessary to deduct from each the amount of interest 
accruing upon it from the payment of the last dividend. — (For further details, see oaf l, 
p. 82. and p. 188. ) 


Table showing the Prices the different Funds must be at to produce an equal Interest j and also the 
annual Interest produced by 100/. sterling invested at any of those Prices. 
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Foreign Fund*. — Exclusive of the frinded and unfunded debt due by the British 
government, more than 19-20ths of which is held by British subjects, our countrymen 
are also large creditors of foreign states. With the exception of Spain, the interest on 
the debts of most European states is paid with great regularity ; and their funds form 
what may, on the whole, be reckoned, at lMt so long as peace is preserved, a pretty 
secure investment. Our countrymen are, also, large creditors of the new South 
American States, and of the U. States of North America. Owing, however, tp the 
anarchy in which the former have been almost constantly involved, and the consequent 
want of power, and probably also of inclination, on the part of their rulers, to make any 
adequate provision for the payment of their debts, a large arrear of interest has, in most 
instances, been allowed to accumulate, with but little prospect of its being speedily 
reduced. 

The public debt of the U. States, which amounted, at the close of the last war with 
this country, to 158,713,049 dollars, was entirely paid off in 1835. This proceeding, 
so honourable to the U. States, naturally tended to raise the character of American 
securities in the English market, and facilitated the contracting of loans by the diffefent 
state governments. These have been contracted principally for the construction of 
canals, railways, and other local improvements, the erection of public buildings, the 
establishment of banks, insurance offices, and other institutions. Subjoined is a 


Statement of the Debts of the several indebted States and Cities of the Union in 1842. 


Maine 

M AMAchuwtu 
New York 
New Jemey 
Pennsylvania 
Maryland - 
Virginia 
iS. Carolina 

lOeorgia 
Alabama - 
Mlutaippi 
Louisiana - 


Debt* in 
Dollar*. 


1 , 67*367 
6,149,137 
20,163,254 
8 . 1,283 
34,723,261 
15,109,026 
6,857,161 
3,764,734 
600,000 
1 0 * 59.566 
1*300.000 
90,585,000 


States, Jtc. 


Tennessee 
, Kentucky - 

|ohlo - 
Indiana - 
Illinois 
M issouri - 
Michigan - 
Arkansas - 
Florida 
District of Columbia 


Debts in 
Dollars. 


Debts of 
money 


Total - - 

the States for the United States surplus 
deposited with them - - - ! 


1,789,166 

4.665.000 
14,809,476 
13.067,433 
13,465,682 

2,929.557 

6 . 011.000 
3,755,362 

3.900.000 

1.500.000 


198367,455 

28,101,644 


New York 
lloston 

Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
A litany 
Troy 

Cincinnati 
New Orleans 
M obile 
Charleston 


Debt* in 
Dollars. 


9,663,269 
1 ,698,232 
1 , 000,000 
4,680,870 
695,552 
361/100 
800/100 
1,758,180 
613,0»*O 
1,1 12,358 


X*3"*,441 

226,469,099 


Total of State and City debts 


8 48,641 /HO 


Some of the funds so borrowed have been profitably laid out ; but a large propor- 
tion has, we believe, been expended on projects, some of which will, probably, be a 
total loss, while others will yield little or no revenue for years to come. But their 
injudicious outlay does not certainly afford so much as the shadow of an excuse for the 
conduct of Pennsylvania, Michigan, Mississippi, Louisiana, and other states, who have 
proceeded to repudiate their debts. Nothing, in fact, was ever heard of in the public 
conduct of nations more entirely profligate and audaciously villanous than this repudi- 
ation. Necessity may compel a state, as well as an individual, to become bankrupt ; 
but the repudiating American states have no such excuse. Pennsylvania, indeed, is 
not only one of the wealthiest and most flourishing communities in America, but 
in the world ; and, down to this disgraceful occurrence, the inhabitants were supposed 
to be eminently moral and high principled. Hie other repudiating states are univer- 
sally, also, in the most prosperous circumstances ; they are all but entirely free from 
the burden of taxes ; and the smallest sacrifice on their part, such as the imposition 
of a small internal duty on spirits, tobacco, or some such article, consumed within 
their limits, would enable them to face all their engagements. The truth is, that 
their dishonesty is glaring and barefaced, admitting neither of palliation nor excuse. 
The pretences they have put forward in its extenuation serve only to set It in a still 
more striking point of view. What is it to the ca^jj^alists who made them loans, 
whether they expended them judiciously or employed honest agents? That was their 
own private affair ; and to decline paying their just debts on such flimsy grounds 
is the climax of knavery. We regret to have to state, that our countrymen are 
large creditors of the states who have repudiated their debts, holding no less than 
20,026,458 doll, (about 4,000,000/. ) of Pennsylvanian stock. — (Downc't American Al- 
manac for 1843, p. 272.) We would fain hope that the experience they have now 
had of American honour will make them more cautious how they trust to it on 
future occasions. 

At the same time, it would be unjust not to state that New York and several of the 
leading states of the Union have treated the doctrine of repudiation with contempt, and 
have honourably distinguished themselves by their adherence to their engagements ; and, 
seeing the disgrace that will be brought upon the Union by the proceedings of the 
repudiating States, the central government may, it is to be hoped, endeavour to bring 
them to a sense of their duty. 
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If any thing other than the Consciousness, which they cannot but feel, of their dis- 
honesty and bad frith, were necessary to make the repudiating states retrace their 
steps, it would be found in the disgust which their conduct has everywhere generated, 
the disgrace it has entailed on the American character, and the pain it has inflicted on 
the friends and well-wishers of Americamanstitutions. We have never, indeed, been of 
opinion that the latter had any very well-minded claim to the unqualified commendations 
that Ipure been so frequently bestowed on them ; though we did not certainly anticipate 
that under their influence any considerable portion of the population would have thus 
early become so lost to all sense of moral obligation, and such adepts in the art of 
swindling, as the repudiation of their debts and their banking schemes show them to be. 

Our readers, we are sure, will be glad to have the opportunity of perusing the fol- 
lowing petition to Congress in reference to this subject. The Americans cannot surely 
continue deaf to such an appeal. Its forcible statements derive additional weight from 
their coming from so distinguished a friend to liberal institutions. 

The Hum bl e Petition of the Rem. Sydney Smith to the Home of Congress at Washington. 

44 t petition your honourable house to Institute some measures fbr the restoration of American credit, 
and for the repayment of debts incurred and repudiated by several of the states. Your petitioner lent 
to the State of Pennsylvania a sum of money, for the purpose of some public improvement. The 
amount, though small. Is to him important, and Is a saving from a life income, made with difficulty and 
privation. Ir their refktsal to pay (from which a very large number of English families are suffering) 
had been the result of war, produced by the unjust aggression of powerful enemies; if It had arisen 
from civil discord : If it had proceeded from an improvident application of means in the first years of 
self-government ; if it were the act of a poor state struggling against the barrenness of nature, — every 
friend of America would have been contented to wait for better times ; but the fraud is committed in 
profound peace, by Pennsylvania, the richest state in the Union, after the wise investment of the borrowed 
money in roads and canals, of which the repudiators are every day reaping the advantage. It is an act 
of bad faith which (all its circumstances considered) has no parallel, and no excuse. 

44 Nor is It only the loss or property which your petitioner laments : he laments still more that Im- 
mense power which the bad faith of America has given to aristocratical opinions, and to the enemies of 
free institutions in the Old World. It is in vain any longer to appeal to history, and to point out the 
wrongs which the many have received from the few. The Americans, who boast to haffl improved the 
institutions of the Old World, have at least equalled its crimes. A great nation, after trampling under 
foot all earthly tyranny, has been guilty of a fraud as enormous as ever disgraced the worst king of the 
most degraded nation of Europe. * 

4 * It is most painful to your petitioner to see that American citizens excite, wlfrrever they may go, the 
recollection that they belong to a dishonest people, who pride themselves on having tricked and pillaged 
Europe ; and this mark is fixed, by their faithless legislators, on some of the best and most honourable 
men In the world, whom CVery Englishman has been eager to see, and proud to receive. 

44 It Is a subject of terioift concern to your petitioner that you are losing all that power which the 
friends of freedom rejoiced that you possessed, looking upon you as the ark of human happiness, and the 
most splendid picture of justice and of wisdom that the world had yet seen. IJttle did the friends of 
America expect It, and sad Is the spectacle, to see you rejected by every state in Europe, as a nation with 
whom no contract can be made, because none will be kept ; unstable In the very foundations of social 
life, deficient in the elements of good faith, men who prefer any load of Infamy, however great, to any 
pressure of taxation, however light. 

44 Nor is it only this gigantic bankruptcy for so many degrees of longitude and latitude which your 
petitioner deplores, but he is alarmed also by that total want of shame with which these things have 
Seen done, the callous immorality with which Europe has been plundered, that deadness of the moral 
sense which seems to preclude all return to honesty, to perpetuate this new infamy, and to threaten its 
.extension over every state of the Union. 

“ To any man of real philanthropy, who receives pleasure from the Improvements of the world, the 
repudiation of the public debts of America, and the shameless manner In which it has been talked of and 
done. Is the most melancholy event which has happened during the existence of the present generation. 
Your petitioner sincerely prays that the great and good men still existing among you may. by teaching 
to the U. States the deep disgrace they have Incurred in the Old World, restore them to moral health, to 
that high position they have lost, and which, for the happiness of mankind, it Is so Important they should 
ever maintain ; for the U. States are now working out tne greatest of all political problems, and upon 
that confederacy the eyes of thinking men are Intensely fixed, to see how rar the mass of mankind can 
be trusted with the management of their own affairs, and the establishment of their own happiness.** 
FURS, in commerce, the skins of different animals, covered, for the most part, with 
thick fine hair, the inner side being converted by a peculiar process into a sort of leather. 
Furs, previously to their undergoing this process, are denominated peltry. 

Beaver Air, from its extensive use in the hat manufacture, is a very important com- 
mercial article. That made use of in this country is almost entirely brought from North 
America. It is gradually burning scarcer and dearer, being now obtainable onlrfln 
considerable quantities from the most northerly and inaccessible districts; The friror the 
middle-aged or young animal, called cub beaver, is most esteemed. It is the finest, most 
glossy* and takes the best dye. Fitch, or the ftir of the fitchet or polecat, is principally 
imported from Germany ; it is soft and warm, but the unpleasant smell which adheres 
to it depresses its value. Martin and mink (a diminutive species of otter) are prin- 
cipally imported from the U. States and Canada. The fur of the musquash or musk 
rat (a diminutive species of beaver) is imported in vast quantities from our possessions 
in North America ; which also supply us with considerable quantities of otter skins. 
Nutria skins are principally brought from Buenos Ayres. The more valuable frits, as 
ermine, sable, &c., come principally from Russia. 

FUR TRADE. We are indebted for the following details with respect to the frir 
trade to one of the most extensive and intelligent fur merchants of Uonaon. 

“ Though practically engaged In the fur trade, 1 fear I •hull be able to tay little with regard to It not 
chute*' * nowa *° f 00 * hit were I to write cm the tubjcct, I ahould divide the trade Into 9, or lather 9 
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" 1. The 1st class would comprise articles of necessity i among which I should principally number an 
immense variety of lamb skins, varying so widely from each other in size, quality, colour, and value, that, 
to most persons, they would appear as the produce of so many different species of animals. These lamb 
skins are produced in all parts of the globe, and are every where consumed ; but they form, in particular, 
an essential part of the dress of thousands among the lower classes in Russia, Poland, East Prussia, Hun* 
gary, Bohemia, and Saxony. In Russia and other cold climates, the. skins of various other animals mag 
be considered as articles of actual necessity. *> 

“ a. The ad class would in a measure form part of the first, as it also comprises furs which through 
habit and fashion have now become articles of necessity. 1 should here enumerate all those different 
skins commonly called hatting furs. Few who are not acquainted with this branch of the far trade can 
form on idea of Us extent. It spreads, of course, over all parts of the globe where hats sow worn, and re- 
quires very superior judgment and considerable capital to conduct it successfully. The Airs now used fbr 
hat making are beaver, musquash, otter, nutria, hare, and rabbit ; but each of these may be subdivided 
into 20 different sorts or classes. 

“ Neutria, or nutria, is comparatively a new article. It began first to be imported in large quantities 
about 1810 , from the Spanish possessions in South America. — (See Nutria.) The skin is used for 
different purposes, being either dressed as a peltry, or cut (shorn) as a hatting far ; and if wetl manu- 
factured and prepared, it bears some resemblance to beaver fur, and is used for similar purposes* 

“ 3. Under the 3d and last clast I should bring all those furs which, though continually sold, and 
used in immense quantities, must still be considered mere articles of fashion, as their value varies 
according to the whims and fancies of different nations. There are, however, exceptions among these j 
and manv furs may be considered as standard articles, since they are always used, though their price la 
much influenced by changes of fashion. 

44 This class comprises an endless variety of furs, as under it may be brought the skins of most 
animals in existence ; almost all of them appearing occasionally in the trade. 

" Furs being entirely the produce of nature, which can neither be cultivated nor increased, their value 
Is not influenced by fashion alone, but depends materially on the larger or smaller supplies received. 
The weather has great influence on the quality and quantity of furs imported from all quarters of the 
globe ; and this circumstance renders the fur trade more difficult, perhaps, and precarious than any other. 
The quality, and consequently the price, of many furs will differ every year. It would be completely ira- 

F ossible to state the value of the different articles of furs, the trade being the most fluctuating Imaginable. 

have often seen the same article rise and fall 100, 200, and 300 per cent, in the course of a twelvemonth $ 
nay, in several instances, in the space of 1 month only. 

** Among the Airs which always rank very high (though, like all the rest, they change in value) maybe 
specified the Siberian sable, ana the black and silver fox. These articles are at all tunes comparatively 
very scarce, and command high prices. 

** The chief supplies of peltries are received from Russia (particularly the Asiatic part of that empire), 
and from North America. But many other countries produce very beautifal and useful Airs ; and though 
we are most indebted to Asia and America, Europe furnishes a very considerable quantity. Africa and 
Australia are of little importance to the fur trade, as, from their situation, they furnish but few articles, 
and consume still less. From the former we draw leopard and tiger skins (the most beautiful of that 
species), while the only production of the latter is the kangaroo ; this, however, is never used as a fur 
being chiefly consumed by leather dressers and tanners for the sake of its pelt. 

“ Besides numerous private traders, there are several fur companies of very oldstanding, who in various 
countries do a great amount of business. Among these, the Hudson’s Bay Company (in London) deserves 
to be mentioned first, not only A'om the extent of their business, but because It is one of the oldest 
chartered companies in England. 

“ The American Fur Company (In New York) stands next. They chiefly trade to London, whither 
they send the produce of the U. States and othpr parts of North America. 

41 The 3d company Is the Russo-American (in Moscow). They trade to the Russian possessions on 
the western coast of North America, whence they draw their supplies, which are chiefly consumed In 
Russia, and sent to China. 

“ The 4th and last company of any consequence is the Danish Greenland Company (In Copenhagen). 
They do but a very limited business : exposing their goods for sale once a year In Copenhagen. 

“ Theprincipal consumption of tne Airs which I should bring under the head of the 3d class, is in 
China, Turkey, and Russia, and among the more civilised countries of Europe, particularly in England. 
Germany consumes a considerable quantity. The consumption of America is comparatively little. In 
Africa, none but the Egyptians wear fur. In Australia, none is consumed. 

“ Hatting furs are used throughout Europe (with the exception of Turkey and Greece), and In 
America ; but by far the principal trade in these articles is carried on in London and New York. 

44 Most of the companies sell their goods by public sale, and the principal fur fairs are held at Kiachta 
(on the borders of China) ; Nljni Novgorod, between Moscow and Casan, in Russia ; and twice a year 
at Leipsic. — (See Fairs.) 

44 It is a remarkable feature of the fur trade, that almost every country or town which produces and 
exports furs, imports and consumes the fur of some other place, A-equently the most distant. It is but 
seldom that an article is consumed in the country where it is produced, though that country may con- 
sume Airs to a very great extent.” 

The following details with respect to the North American fur trade may not be 
uninteresting : — ^ 

This trade was first practised by the French settlers at Quebec and Montreal ; and 
consisted then, as now, in bartering fire-arms, ammunition, (doth, spirits, and other articles 
in demand among the Indians, for beaver and other skins. In 1670, Charles II. esta~ 
blished the Hudson’s Bay Company, to which he assigned the exclusive privilege of 
trading with the Indians in and about the vast inlet known by the name of Hudson’s 
Bay. The company founded establishments at Forts Churchill and Albany, Nelson 
River, and other places on the west coast of the bay. But the trade they carried on, 
though said to be a profitable one, was of very limited extent ; and their conduct on 
various occasions shows how thoroughly they were “possessed with that spirit of 
jealousy which prevails in some degree in all knots and societies of men endued with 
peculiar privileges.” — ( European Settlements, vohii. p. 268.) Mr. Burke has, in the 
same place, expressed his astonishment that the trade has not been thrown open. But 
as the company’s charter was never confirmed by any act of parliament, all British 
subjects are lawfully entitled to trade with those regions ; though, from the difficulties 
attached to the trade, the protection required in carrying it on, and the undisguised 
hostility which private traders have experienced from the agents of the company, the 
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latter have been allowed to monopolise it with but little opposition. In 1 7 $3-4, the 
principal traders engaged in the fur trade of Canada formed themselves into an associ- 
ation known by the name of the North-West Company, having their chief establishment 
at Montreal. This new company prosecuted the trade with great enterprise and very 
Considerable success. The course of their proceedings in their adventurous under- 
takings has been minutely described by Mr. Mackenzie, one of the agents of the 
company, in his Voyage from Montreal, through the Continent of America, This gentle- 
man informs us, that some of those engaged in this trade are employed at the astonishing 
distance of upwards of 4,000 miles north-west of Montreal I A very numerous caravan, 
if we may so call it, sets out every year for Le Grande Portage , on Lake Superior, 
where they meet those who have wintered in the remoter establishments, from whom 
they receive the furs collected in the course of the season, and whom they, at the same 
time, furnish with fresh supplied of the various articles required in the trade. Fort 
Chepeywan, on the Lake of the Hills, in Ion. 1 10° 26' W., used to be one of the most 
distant stations of the servants of the North-West Company ; but maffy of the Indians 
who traded with the fort came from districts contiguous to, and sometimes even beyond, 
the Rocky Mountains. 

The competition and success of the North-West Company seem to have roused the 
dormant energies of the Hudson’s Bay Company. The conflicting interests and pre- 
tensions of the two associations were naturally productive of much jealousy and ill-will. 
Under the auspices of the late Karl of Selkirk, who was for a considerable period at the 
head of the Hudson’s Bay Company, a colony was projected and founded on the Red 
River, which runs into Lake Winnipcc. The North-West Company regarded this 
establishment as an encroachment upon their peculiar rights; and the animosities thence* 
arising led to the most violent proceedings on the part of the servants of both companies. 
At length, however, the more moderate individuals of each party began to perceive that 
their interests were not materially different ; and the rival companies, wearied and im- 
poverished by their dissensions, ultimately united under, the name of the Hudson's Bay 
Fur Company , which at present engrosses most of the fur trade of British America. The 
most important part of the trade is still carried on from Montreal in the way described 
by Mr. Mackenzie. 

The North American Fur Company , the leading directors of which reside in the city 
of New York, have long enjoyed the principal part of the Indian trade of the great 
lakes and the Upper Mississippi. But, with the exception of the musk rat, most of the 
fur-clad animals are exterminated in the vicinity of the lakes. The skins of racoons 
are of little value ; and the beaver is now scarce on this side the Rocky Mountain*. 
The further north the furs are taken, the better is their quality. 


Account of the Quantities of the Principal Furs imported in 1M1, specifying the Countries whence they 
were brought and the Quantity furnished by each Country. 


Countries. 

Hear. 

Bearer. 

Fitch. 

Marten. 

Mins. 

Musquash. 

Nutria. 

Oner. 

Russia .... 

Germany .... 

Holland .... 

Brljctura - - - - 

France - 

Cast India Company** territories 

Number. 

■ 

1 

Nu mber. 

3 

: 

Number. 

83,080 

2.686 

8,922 

3,100 

Number. 

7 ,109 
76,816 

!5S? 
21 ,681 

Number. 

1,833 

ICO 

Number. 

Number. 

and Ceylon .... 
British North American colonies - 

11 



1 



43 

3,743 

5,3*9 

52,240 

• 

67,373 

22,233 

147.833 


8,644 

11 All 

United State* of America - 

6,579 

13,250 

• 

40,998 

109,237 

191, 914 

3,437 

States at the Rio de la Plata 

- 


- 

- 


- 

1,119,363 


All other countries ... 

8 

287 ] 

* 

1 



| 143 

Total 

11, 9H7~ 

07,780 

101,788 1 

217,239 

1 133,323 I 

339,939 

1,123,212 

24,113 


The fort from our North American colonies are mostly all imported by the Hudson's Bay Company, 
by whom they are sold at public gales. 

China Is one of the best markets for furs. The Russo- American Fur Company are In the habit of 
carrying a considerable quantity of the furs taken by them in Kamtchatska and Russian America to 
Kiacbta, where they are exchanged for tea and other Chinese product. We subjoin 
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FUSTIAN (Ger. Barchent ; Du. Fustein ; Fr. Futaine ; It. Fustagno , Frusta gno ; 
Sp. Fustan ; Rus. Bumasea ; Pol. Barchan ), a kind of cotton stuff, wealed or ribbed 
on one side. 

FUSTIC (Gcr. Gelbholz y Fustick ; Du. G eel ho tit ; Fr. Bois jaune de Bresil; It. Legno 
giaUo de Brasilio ; Sp. Palo del Brasilamarillo ), the wood of a species of mulberry 
( Mom s tinctoria ), growing in most parts of South America, in the United States, and 
the West India islands. It is a large and handsome tree ; and the timber, though, like 
most other dye woods, brittle, or at least easily splintered, is hard and strong. It is very 
extensively used as an ingredient in the dyeing of yellow, and is largely imported for 
that purpose. Of 9,047 tons of fustic imported into Great Britain in 1840, 2,183 tons 
were brought from the British West Indies, 1,201 ditto from Cuba and the foreign 
West Indies, 397 ditto frdm the United States, 546 ditto from Mexico, 4,349 ditto from 
Colombia, and 192 ditto from Brazil. Fustic from Cuba fetches full 30 per cent, more 
in the London market than that of Jamaica or Colombia. At present, the price of the 
former varies from 7/. to 9/. a ton, while the ^latter varies from 61. to 11. a ton. The 
consumption amounted at an average of the 3 years ending with 1842, to 7,560 ton$ a 
year. The duty on fustic from a foreign country is 2s. a ton, and from a British 
plantation, Is. per ditto. 

Zante, or young fustic, is really a species of sumach ( Rhus cotinus Lin.), and is quite 
distinct from the morus tinctoria , or old fustic ; the latter being a large American tree, 
while the former is a small European shrub. It grows in Italy and the south of France, 
but is principally exported from the Ionian Islands and Patras in the Morea. It im- 
parts a beautiful bright yellow dye to cottons, &c., which, when proper mordants are 
used, is very permanent. It is conveniently stowed amongst a cargo of dry goods, as 
it may be cut into pieces of any length without injury. Only a small quantity of this 
species of sumach is imported ; the imports in 1840 being 82 tons. Its price fluctuates 
considerably. 


G. 

GALACZ or GALATZ, a town of Moldavia, on the left bank of the Danube, be- 
tween the confluence of the Sereth and Pruth with that river, lat. 45° 25' N., long, 28° 
E. It is ill built and dirty: population supposed to amount to 12,000. The trade 
of the town is chiefly carried on by Greek merchants; but, within the last few years, 
various English and other foreigners have formed establishments in it. Though at a 
considerable distance iidand, Galacz is in the best position for becoming the port of the 
Danube. At present, however, it is little more than the port of Moldavia, Ibraila, or 
Brahilow, about 1 2 miles farther inland, being the port of Wallachia. The commercial 
importance of these ports, and indeed of the Danube, dates only from the treaty of 
Adrianople in 1829. Previously to that epoch the trade of the principalities laboured 
under the most oppressive restrictions, and was principally carried on by land. But all 
articles of native produce may now be freely exported either by sea or land, on paying 
moderate duties ; and the duties on imports are also, for the most part, comparatively 
moderate. 'Hie probability indeed seems to be that Galacz, “the Alexandria,” as it 
has been called, “ of the Scythian Nile,” will at no very distant period become a first- 
rate emporium. The rescuing of Moldavia and Wallachia from Turkish m ^govern- 
ment has, of itself, been of signal advantage ; and the political jealousies that so long 
obstructed the navigation of the Danube have been, for the present at least, in a con- 
siderable degree mitigated. The establishment of a regular intercourse by means of 
steam packets between Vienna and Galacz, and thence, by the Black Sea, with Con- 
stantinople and Trcbizond. has already done a great deal, and will every day do more, 
to introduce a spirit of improvement into the vast and fertile, but long neglected, 
countries traversed by the Danube in the low’er part of its course. The capacities of 
this great river as a commercial highway are certainly unequalled by those of any other 
European stream ; and their full development would be of immeasurable advantage, 
not merely to the countries on its banks, but to all commercial nations. 

Exports and Imports. — Moldavia and Wallachia are very productive provinces, 
being fruitful both of corn and cattle. The exports of the former are very extensive, 
having amounted, in 1840, to 230,568 quarters of wheat from Galacz, and 151,200 
ditto from Brahilow, exclusive of large quantities of Indian corn. The quality of the 
wheat, which is partly hard and partly soft, was, a few years ago, jrery inferior, being 
generally damp, and having an earthy smell from its being kept in pits dug in the 
ground. Latterly, however, it has been much improved ; and the finer samples now 
fetch, in Marseilles, Genoa, and Leghorn, within from 4 to 5 per cent, of the price of 
Odessa wheat. But it would appear to be altogether unsuitable for our markets ; so 
much so, that, notwithstanding the high prices in England in 1840 and 1841, the im- 

2 Q 
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ports of wheat from the Danube in these years were quite inconsiderable. Both pro- 
vinces fatten large herds of cattle* particularly Moldavia, which annually sends great 
numbers to the Austrian states. Tallow may be had in large quantities, its annual 
produce in Wallachia only being estimated at about 3,000,000 okes, or 8,500,000 
lbs. Until within these two or three years the tallow shipped at Galacz was bur- 
dened with a heavy export duty, which checked its sale, and consequently, also, its 
growth. Happily, however, that duty is now reduced to 3 per cent., and the ex- 
portation is rapidly increasing^ The quality of the Danubian tallow is excellent. 
Among the other articles of export are wool, timber, hides, and skins, lard, butter, 
bristles, bones, jerked beef, linseed, barilla, yellow-berries, course cheese, Sec, Tim- 
ber of the finest quality may be had in any quantity ; but as it can only he advan- 
tageously exported in large ships which cannot when laden make their way over the 
bar, the trade in it has hitherto been confined within comparatively narrow limits. 
One, however, would be disposed to think that this difficulty might be obviated by 
sending down the timber in rafts and loading outside the bar. 

Notwithstanding the recent period at which the navigation of the Danube has been 
opened, and the barbarous state of the countries in the lower parts of its course, the 
value of the exports from Galacz and Brahilow probably at this moment (1843) exceed 
1 ,000,000/. a year, of which from {>00,000/. to <>50,000/. may he from the former. Ilut, 
considerable as this is, it is nothing to what it certainly would be were civilisation to 
make any considerable progress in the countries traversed by the Danube after it leaves 
the Austrian dominions, and still more were the river to become, as it naturally is, the 
principal channel for the conveyance of products to and from Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania. 

The great articles of imp<trt are manufactured cotton goods and cotton twist, prin- 
cipally from Kngland, the demand for which is rapidly increasing ; with sugar, coflee, 
and other colonial products ; olives and olive oil, iron and steel, hardware. See. 

Entrance to Galacz. — Of the throe principal mouths of the river, the Soulineh ( middle) mouth, in lat. 
45° 10* 30" N.. long. 29° 41' 20" K , is the onlv one accessible by vessels of considerable burden. The 
depth of water on the bar, at its entrance. £ mile from shore, varies from lo to 13 and 14 feet, according 
to the season of the year, and the direction of the w ind. From the bar to balarz and Brahilow, there is 
nowhere less than IS feet water, and in many places from 00 to 70 feet. Vessels of 300 tons lie close to 
the quays at Galacz. The shores at tb<* mouth of the river being low, ami bordered with reeds and 
shoals, vessels intending to enter the river generally make the small rocky Islet of I'hidonUi, or Ser|H*nt’s 
Isle*, in lat. 45° I V IV' N., long. 30° 10' 30" K., w hence the Soulineh mouth bears \V. by S., distant 23 
miles. According to Mr. Cunningham, the tlr»t objects seen, oil nearing the shore, are the masts of 
vessels in the river and the houses in the town of Soulineh, which, however, are very low. Hagcmcistcr 
says that there is a wooden tower on the south shore at the entrance to the river ; but. though the con- 
trary has been often affirmed, and its position given in Arrowsmith’s map. there is certainly nb light- 
house. When a ship approaches the entrance, a boat from the Busman caplin of the port goes off. and 
by waving a red flag indicates the course to be kept. Tighter* are generally stationed without the bur, 
into which large ships discharge a part of their cargoes ; ami pilots may generally be obtained from them 
or other vessels. As the current is sometimes very strong, and difficult to stem, tin* establishment of 
steam tugs at the mouth of the river would obviate the principal difficulties incident lo Its navigation. 
An E. S. K. wind carries a vessel from Soulineh to Galacz through all the different reaches of the river ; 
but otherwise the navigation is difficult, and tracking it in parts necessary. 

Frost usually sets in on the Danube in the month of December, and continues till the month of March ; 
in H33. however, there was no frost. Freights in the ports of the Danulve are always from 20 to 2.*> per 
cent, higher than in Odessa ; premiums of insurance, on the contrary, are not higher than at the latter, 
except on such vessels as, on account of their size, are obliged to discharge outside the bar. 


Money, Weights, and Measures — These are mostly the same 
•a at C.,n*»antIiK*p>, which ev. Account* are kept in |ii.utra 
•nd para*. I piastre — 40 para*. 

Galacz . — Ducat blanc = pU. 4 4. Silver ruble — 1 S pia. 
Spanish dollar = 19 pi*. 32 paras. Turkish jerrnelik, old 
coinage = 19 pi*. 32 para*; Turanh yermHlk, new comage, 
=s 17 pia. 15 para*. A u it nan *wanrikers = 3 pi*. 5 para*. It 
la to be ohaerved that when exchange* are *o high that it L* 
requUtc to remit in *p«c»e, any of these coin* may go to a 
p*v«».|um. according a* it suit* leilcr than nth-r* for the re- 
mittanc- ; trwf just now, owing to the want of bill* to remit I > 
Austria, the ducat blanc = 41 pia. 2»> p «r«j>. 

I brad a baa two rate* of currency ; the one for charge*, 
who h is the same aa in <» aiac/. and tie other for the purchase 
of merchandise, a* 6,' low* : — Due t blanc = 31 pia. ; Spanish 
dollar -- It) pia ; Turkish yermehk, old coinage, = 14) pia-; 
Turkish inoeiik, n* — coinage, = 12 pia. 4S para*; »wan- 
ziker = 2 pia. 12 para*. Note. - The same u in Oabtcx, any of 
the*e coins may go to a premium. 

Galaes and Ibraila. — All duties are paid in both places, in 
the course if the T reaaory, aa follows; — Ducat blanc a 
31k pia. ; silver ruble = lot pia. ; Spanish dollar =11 pla. ; 
Turkish yermehk, old, = I 4 pia. ; swanxtker = 2J pia. 

The ducat Wane weigh* I Turkish drachm. 


Fiat. Faroe . 


Vimn* 


9 

16 

|)fr florin. 

Trim. 


9 

13 

florin. 

M arveille* 

3 *\/Uate 

3 

26 

franc. 

t im«a 

3 

26 

franc. 

leghorn 


3 

4 

lira. 

I/mdon 


90 

20 

M *l»rl. 

< 

jovrt. 

420 per IOO rouble*. 

f'onii uni 1 nopl# 

HVgA/i. — <f*lacz 

119 

IOO of OaIack. 

and IbraiLs. 

400 

drami 

= 1 oku. 44 


okes ■= 1 cantar. 

Measures. — (iaiaca and Ibraila. 20 bannira =s ! kilo, 
kilo of (ialacg = 2 kilo of Ibraila. 

Correspondence of Weights and Measures qf Gatacn nritk 
those qf Foreign FI aces, 

■ ‘ — I cwt. KnglUh. 

= JOO kilogrammes. 

- =* IOO fund of Vienna. 

- = I pud of RumIa. 

- = I M I ffitterial quarters. 

. = 4 .TV hectolitre*. 

. a 525 »ta)o of Venice. 

. sa 600 **ck* of lyewhom. 

- = 20Hch*-tweTUof OdeaM. 
. 2 s 1 Imperial quarter 

- = 1 hectolitre. 

• a I chetwrrt. 

• as V| Imperial quart ers. 


1*1 — * 
lOO kilo of (ialacz • 

IOO — 

I OO — 

100 — 

IOO — 

160 okes linseed - 

55 — 

115 — 

1 kilo of Brahilow 


Note.—TYmsa measures generally t mwot* out torn «w bat leas. 


• This island was famous in antiquity for )U temple in honour of Achilles, to whom It was soared. It 
was called l.ruce, or the White* Island, from the myriads of sea-fowl by which It was usually covered. 
There seems to be no good foundation for the modem notion of its being Infested with serpents. It li 
singular, however, seeing that It is now annually passed by numbers of European ships, that It should not 
▼lifted by any traveller. It may be expected to contain some remains off antiquity. — (See 
Clarke's Travel* in Russia, Turkey, $c. 8vo. edit. vol. II. p. 394—401.) 
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Charges on Shipping, &ce. in Galaca and Ibraila. 


Port Charges — In Galan anchorage U 30 pi a., and a guar- 
dian for 6 oh vs* observation 3 pla. per day. In Ibraila an- 
chorage U 174 l>ia., and guardian for 5 days' observation 
3 pla. per day. 

Quarantine. — Vessels generally remain in quarantine during 
their stay, as little or no advantage is gained by taking pra- 
tiuue. 

Vessels wishing to take pratique may obtain it in 14 to 21 
days, according to the state of health in Turkey, by taking a 
Health Office guard on board ; or the captain alone may take 
pratique, the same as any passenger, by going into the Lu* 
aaret. During the last year, as tne health was good in Con- 
stantinople and along the Danube, the quarantine was only 
■even days. 

Account of Exports by 8ea from Galacx in the Year 1840, in 
English Weights and Measures, and Value in Sterling, free 
on board. 


Merchandise. Quantity. Price. in Note. — The foregoing table, taken from the books of the 

Sterling. Quarantine, and corrected b/ those of the Custom-house, is 

— - correct. 

.... , T .f;- <no^ 7 *H In 1842, 154,675 quarter* of wheat, 93,531 quarter/ of In- 

Tn^f-Tri , ■ Imp qTK - fn’ m 17 A i 2o fiSS dian corn * 9.9** cwu. of wool, 850 tons bone.1 Ac. were ex- 

S:;c, : - ‘“-SS 30 8 ‘"•888 

Account of the Exports by Sea from Brahilow in 1841 and 1842, in English Weights and Measures, with 
their Value in Sterling, free on board. 





a. 

d . 

£ 

Linseed - 

Iggp. qr*. 

1,156 

87 

0 

2,139 

Hetnusecd 


10 

25 

O 

1* 

Flax 

- cwt. 

7 00 

22 

0 

770 

Wool, Zigai 

• lbs. 

117,600 

O 

9 

4,410 

Zurcan - 


249,200 

0 

6 

6,230 

Tallow - 

- cwt. 

*32 

36 

0 

398 

Tobacco 

- — 

750 

20 

0 

750 

Hare skins 

pieces 

12,000 

0 

H 

400 

Butter - 

- cwt. 

150 

42 

O 

315 

Cheese - 

. — 

4,250 

13 

O 

2,76* 

Ox hides 

pieces 

3,780 

IO 

O 

1,890 

Wine - 

- gal. 

222,750 

0 

6 

5,569 

Walnuts 

- cwt. 

811 

5 

O 

205 

Prunes - 

- . — 

1 ,088 

5 

0 

272 

Salt 

, _ 

1 34,641 

3 

O 

3,196 

Planks , 

piec6i 

63.155 

0 

4 

1,086 

Masts and Bpars 

— 

42,500 

5 

O 

10,625 

Statdfc - 


20,000 

0 

6 

500 

. 



£ 

l 


Millet - 
Kidney l»eans 
Linseed 
Wool 


liuttcr and mantecca 

Cheese 

Hides, ox 

Buffalo 
Rk ins, hare’s 
Wine - 
Spirits - 
Prune* - 
Apples and pears 
Yellow berries 
Silk A - 
CantTOrides 
Soda or barilla 
Pnstreniah (jerked beef) - 
Tongues, ox 

thistle* 

I Bones, cattle 
Walnuts 
Staves - 
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Quantity. 

Price. 

Amount in 
Sterling 

160,121 

20*. 

£ 

160,121 

1<>,*21 

IU- 

5,6*1 

73,8'J* 

6s. 3 d. 

26,091 

1 ,1 8* 


519 

2.470 

18*. 

2,2*3 

1,818 


3,272 

93,865 

8 d. 

3,1*9 

40,635 

34,. 

09,079 

491 

30*. 

736 

165 

20*. 

163 

3<X) 

20,. 

300 

730 

42*. 

1,533 

4,617 

13*. 

3,001 

3,293 

10*. 

1,616 

2 *>6 

20*. 

*86 

18.435 

4 d. 

307 

5,590 

2*. 

359 

110 

be. 

27 

3,233 

4*. 

646 

369 

30*. 

554 

1,189 

"is. 

416 

2,3«1 

le. 3 d. 

144 

1,343 

4*. 

269 

2,459 

10*. 

1,229 

9,161 

4«1. 

153 

4,198 

30*. 

6,297 * 

104 

5*. 

26 

29,500 

Ad. 

492 

- 

- - 

288,641 


Pro formA Invoice of Wheat purchased in Galaci, and put free on board. 


Kilo 30 1 ms on sifting. 

Kilo 970 shipped. 

Charges. 

Duty on kilo 970, @ pias. 4 — D. 31J = 44 
Town duty, @ paras 1(1 ^(1 kilo 
Measuring on purchasing, (a) paras 6 1)1 kilo 
Porterage receiving, (g) paras 20 kilo - 
Sifting, @ paraa 20 7>T tilo - 


I > Pias. Par.\ 
150,000 O 


Measuring shipping on kilos 970 
Porterage on snipping kilos 970 (i 
Cartage on shipping, paras 30 
Wareh ou*e, \Tt <)/u 
Brokerage, \jfo QAj 

ScnndagTlo box for measure - 
Attendance of warehouseman 
Postage and petty expenses - 


Pias. Par. 

5,419 69 
242 50 
150 0 

500 0 

500 0 

727 50 
291 O 
485 0 

727 50 
730 0 

750 O 


. 160,974 19 

Commission , 3 Qfl) - - - * - - ... 4,829 22 

Bill brokerage, I QA) - - - - * - 165 96 

Pla. 165,969 37 

When the grain Is shlpjted direct from the warehouse of the seller, without being transported to the warehouse of the buyer, 
then the charges will be less by the cartage and porterage passed for that purpose. 

When the season Is advanced and the streets in had order, the charges of embarking will be something more." 

Ditties An ad valorem duty of 3 per cent. Is levied on all dally Ismail, a good deal nearer its mouth than Galacx ; but 

article*, except provisions, Imported into, or exported from, they are much leas considerable in point of commercial im- 

the principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia. Government porta nee. Having little importation, their trade is confined 

reserve's to itself the power of prohibiting the exportation of almost entirely to the exportatiml of com, and even in this 

any article, but tt has to give a month’s previous notice of any respect they are very inferior to Galacx and Brahilow. They 

such prohibition. arc subject to the Russian duties and regulations. 

Galacx is a free port : that Is, a port at which all commodities We hare gleaned these particulars from a variety of works, 
may be landed, warehoused, re-exported, and consumed in the but principally from the valuable Report by Mr. Cunningham, 

town, free of duty. Quarantine regulations are strictly en- now vice-consul at Brahilotr, printed at Galaca in 18415 the 

forced, unless perntrmed previously to entering the river. work of Hagemeister. On the Commerce qf the Black Sea, 

1 small and Rent, ports of the Russian province of Bess- Eng. Trans, pp. 85—95, See.; Purdahs Smiling Directions t* 
arabta, are situated on the Danube, and are both, but espe- the Slack Sea, p. 193, Ac. 


dally Ismail, a good deal nearer its mouth than Galacx ; lot 
they are much leas considerable in point of commercial im- 
portance. Having little importaBon. their trade is confined 
almost entirely to the exportation of com, and even in this 
respect they are very inferior to Galacx and Brahilow. They 
arc subject to the Russian duties and regulations. 

We have gleaned these particulars from a variety of works, 
but principally from the valuable Report by Mr. Cunningham, 
now vice-consul at Brahilotr, printed at Galaca in 1841 ; the 
work of Hagemeister. On the Commerce of the Black Sea, 
Eng. Trans, pp. 83—95, See.', Purdahs Smiling Directions te 
the Stack Sf«, p, 193, Ac. 1 
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Account of Vessels departing loaded from Brahilow tn ltU2, with a Specification of their Cargoes. 


Nation. 

No. 

Whe^fr 

Barley. 

Indian 

Corn. 

Tallow. 



161 

89.433 

Vr*. 

13,016 

tfra. 

2,412 

Cud. 

16,841 

Kidney bean*, 330 qr». ; wool, 16,800 16a.; cheese, l,IG 0 cwt.; 


4S 

13,2 75 

6,1.83 

2,135 

4,777 

hide*, 601 i 5,538 ; bone*, ISO lout. 

Kidney beans. 330 qn. ; linseed, *93 qra. ; cheeae, 165 twl. ; 
staves, 3,000 ; Usirt, 130 tons. 

Millet, 1310 qn. ; kidney beans, 2S0 qrs. ; cheese, 320 cwt. ; 

Turkish 


21,510 

41,122 

727 

2,681 

■ 

Sardinian 

33 

14,166 

7,859 

2 ,<m 

,.,v. 

(■ones, 15* tons. 

Kidney beans, 290 nr*. ; linseed, 55 qr». ; staves, 1,1 1*. 

H ides, 692 ; bones, 65* tons. 

Austrian 

16 

6.721 

*.71* 

1,9 AS 

3.676 

KnjelUh 

8 

2,999 

1 « 

• 

6,606 

Bones, 950. 

Ionian 

3 

1.430 

• 

- 

1.CKV4 


French 

1 


• « 

- 

898 


Belgian 
Hanoverian - 

4 

1 

2,660 


_ 

• 

Wool, 1 *9,000 lbs. ; cheese. 790 cwt. 

Wall jut hi an * 

11 i 

3,292 

. 

900 1 

1 ,399 

Staves, 11,900; bones, 105 tons. 

Moldavian - 

v ! 

2.34 4 

- 


798 


Neapolitan - 

l | 

- - 1 

- - : 

- 


Bones, 1 30 ton*. 

Samoa 

Serbian 

if 

2 S 8 j 

i 

| 



T&als ( 

411 l 

160,1*1 

73,69* 

10,221 

40,633 ! 



Account of Vessels departing loaded from Galacx, and Cargoes of same, in 1840. 

Nation. j No. Wb«at. Linseed. Wool. Tallow. Sundries. 

9ri. ^ri. l.Al V r *- Cnt. 

Greek - . *30 1U7.6S1 76, 93-1 — — 134 434 O* hides, 3.780 iiiwM; diwtr, 1,41? 

; , cat. ; »all. 1 '►.IS; c*t. ; n»v«, 34. '>30 

I j 1 jit«rn ; deal*. * 1 , 700 . 

Turkish - . 91 40.574 30.800 — 490,040 901 — Sail, 6,350 c«t.; deal*. 36 .Sjfcl r.*ft* 

Sardinian - 88 45,174 *3,250 — — — — ««f m.i%u, 9; < fee*-***. 3.008 cWl ; to- 

i , j h*ro, 311 cwt. 

Rav.Un - - 64 45 /'. VS 10,619 — — — — Win*-, V*2,7'*0 u»llon* ; prunes, 1088 

Austrian -! 60 11.575 3*.l‘»9 — - | — — cwt. ; walnuts. Ml cwt. : salt, 10,802 

Ionian - - ! 99 In, 959 5,101 — , — < — — 1 cwt. ; deals, 6,600. 

Ham Lin - - ! 14 *.660 *.'*58 — — — — I 

Enrli.h - - 3 3.014 - - — — — 

Neapolitan - 2 354 — 550 — , — — 

Walla, hian - 8 2.382 1.572 — — — — Salt. 2.001 cwt. ; deal.. 350. 

Belgian > -'2 1.441 — 7 — — — I «>huco, 3.56 cwt. ; Hiui(mr<l.9qn. ; 

Mei'klenburir - 1 1 1,098 — 969 76.160 j — — Ha*, 25 cwt. ; ilarnkmi, I ,500. 

Homan - 1 — 1 615 — — | — — 

Totals -_6I3 230,568 189,037 1.156 366,800 333 234 

In 1842, only 309 vessels left Clalacz with cargoes ; of these, 6 were English, principally loaded with 
sllow and bones. 

Mouths of the Danube. — There is a great discrepancy in the statements of ancient 
authors as to the number of channels by which the Danube poured its waters in|p the 
Euxine. — ( Celiarii Notitia Qrbis Antiqui , lib. ii. cap. 8.) A siuylar discrepancy exists 
at this moment; some authorities affirming that it has 4, others 5, and others (> or 
7 ^nouths. But, as stated above, there are only ii of any considerable magnitude, 
viz. the Kilia mouth on the north, and successively the Soul inch mouth, and the 
Edrillis mouth. But, besides these, there are other channels of inferior importance, of 
which two, at least, are still more to the south than the Edrillis month. In antiquity, 
the most southerly channel was the deepest, and best suited for tlie purposes of navi- 
gation, and was thence called Sacrum . — (See C c/larius ut sujfrd.') It is not, however, 
to be wondered at, that, in the course of so many ages, very great changes sffeuld have 
taken place in the channels of the river. It seems probable that the Ostium Sacrum , 
or southern channel of the ancients, may have run between Carsum t now' Ilirchova, and 
the fake Halmyris, now Basse in, which communicates with the Kuxine at Kara 
Kerman, formerly Istropoli * , and at a point still more to the south. At any rate, there 
certainly was a channel in the route now pointed out — ( D'Anvitle Abregc At In (ieogmphie 
Ancienne, tom. i. p. 307.); and as it is a good deal more to the south than the Edrillis 
mouth, with which the Ostium Sacrutn has been commonly identified, it would seem to 
have the best claim to the distinction of being synonymous with the latter. This 
channel is, in fact, still partially open, and it is stated that the Austrian government has 
seriously entertained a project for making it navigable. There can he no doubt, that if this 
could be effected, it would be of much importance to the trade with Hungary and the 
countries on the upper part of the river, by materially shortening the river navigation, 
and facilitating the transit of ships and goods to and from the Black Sea ; but the 
marshy nature of the ground is said to oppose formidable obstacles to the construction 
of a canal. 

Navigation of the Danube. — Steam navigation was first established on the Danube 
in 1830, since which the undertaking has gone on prospering, no much so, that the 
communication between Vienna and Constantinople is now maintained by a line of 
7 steam vessels. The Austrian steam company, which was the first in the field, have 
extended their scheme by starting vessels between Vienna and Linz, and a Bavarian 
company commenced in 1838 running a vessel between Iiatisbon and Einz. It is pro- 
bable that in a year or two steamers may ply from Ulm downwards. 
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At present steam boats ply on the Danube as long as the xiver remains free from ice 
(usually from February or March to November), from Ratisbon to Linz, once a week; 
Linz to Vienna, 10 hours, once a week ; Vienna to Presburg and Pesth, twice ; Pesth 
to Drencova, once a week ; Gladova to Galacz. once a week ; Galacz to Constantinople, 
once a fortnight. 

The voyage from Vienna to Constantinople, including stoppages, is seldom per- 
formed in less than 14 days, and sometimes occupies 17; in returning against {he 
stream it takes at least a month, including 10 days quarantine at Orsova. The fare, 
first place, is 134 fl., about 13/. ; second place, 94 fl. 

The navigation of the Danube by steamers is unfortunately interrupted for about 50 
miles, between Drencova and Gladova, by rocks and rapids, the lowest and most con- 
siderable of which is a sort of cataract, called the “ Irongate,” about 3 pliles below the 
Hungarian frontier. It is worthy of remark that the most illustrious of the Roman 
emperors, Trajan, alive to all the advantages to be derived from the easy navigation of 
the Danube, had with equal industry and sagacity formed a road, or towing path, 
along the river’s edge, for facilitating the operation of towing, of which the remains are 
still extant, with an inscription commemorative of the completion of the works. It 
has been proposed to overcome the difficulties in the way of the navigation by reno- 
vating the old Roman road, and deepening the channel contiguous to it. But it rarely 
happens that attempts to improve the navigation in the bed of a river, under any thing 
like similar circumstances, are even tolerably successful. The better way undoubtedly 
would be, were it practicable, to construct a lateral canal, or rather a canal from the 
mouth of the Bercska to Palanka, which would not only avoid the rapids, but also 
shorten the navigation by getting rid of the bend of the river by Orsova. But the 
difficulties in the way of such an undertaking, from the nature of the ground, are said 
to be insuperable ; and it is, therefore, probable that the distance of .GO miles along the 
rapids will continue, if not always, at least for some considerable time, a portage. The . 
inconvenience, however, of this break in the navigation has been diminished, as far as 
possible, by the construction of an admirable carriage road (recently finished), at great 
expense, by the Hungarian diet, from Moldova to Orsova. In the extent of excavations 
in the rock, and terraces of masonry, upon which it is carried, it is not inferior as a 
specimen of engineering to the finest roads over the Alps. Several steamers have been 
transported down these rapids at the season of floods, small barges pass them at all times, 
and little boats, laden with wax and wool, are towed up by men and oxen. The pas- 
sengers and goods conveyed by the steamers are transferred from Moldova in row-boats, 
to Glifdova, below the Irongate, where they embark on another steamer. — ( Gcog. Diet. 
art. Danube. ) 

A railroad is nearly completed from Brunn, the capital of Moravia, to Vienna; 
another railroad diverges, from the Danube at Linz, north to Budweis in Boherdfeu 
where it reaches the hanks of the Muldau, and through it communicates with the Kibe. 

Junction of the Danube and the Jihinc. — The long projected canal to unite the 
Danube and Rhine, the favourite scheme of Charlemagne, is being carried into exe- 
cution by the King of Bavaria, and is now (1843) nearly finished. It extends from 
Bamberg, by Erlangen and Nuremberg, to Neumark, joining the Danube at Kellhcim, 
a few miles above Ratisbon. The distance between the Maine near Bamberg, and the 
Danube, is about 112 miles; but the actual extent of canal is less, the communication 
being in part e fleeted by the Rcgnitz, a tributary of the Maine, and the Altmuhl, a 
tributary of the Danube. When this is accomplished, an internal communication by 
water will be established throughout all the vast country, stretching from the shores of 
the Netherlands to the Black Sea ; so that produce shipped at Rotterdam or at Galacz 
may be conveyed from the one to the other in th%same vessel. 

GALANGAL (Gcr. G algant ; Du. and Fr. Galanga ; Rus. Kalgan ; Lat. Galanga; 
Arab. Kusttulk ; Chin. Laundon ), the root of the galanga , brought from China and the 
East Indies in pieces about an qjcli long, and hardly J an inch thick. A larger root of 
the same kind ( Greater Galangal ), an inch or more in thickness, is to be rejected. It 
has an aromatic smell, not very grateful ; and an unpleasant, bitterish, extremely hot, 
biting taste. It should be chosen full and plump, of a bright colour, very firm and 
sound: 12 cwt. are allowed to a ton. — (Lewis's A fat. Med.; Mifbni'n's Orient. Com.) 

(xALBANUM (Fr. Galbanum ; Gcr. Mutterharz ; It. Galbano ; Lat. Galbanum ; 
Arab. Barzud ), a species of gum resin obtained from a perennial plant ( Galbanum 
officinale ) growing in Africa, near the Cape of Good Hope, and in Syria and Persia. It 
is brought to this country from the Levant in cases or chests containing from 100 to 
300 lbs. each. The best is in ductile masses, composed of distinct whitish tears agglu- 
tinated together by a pale brown or yellowish substance. It i^gcner&lly much mixed 
with stalks, seeds, and other impurities. 'Die separate tears are considered as the best. 
When the colour is dark brown or blackish, it is to be rejected. It has a strong peculiar 
odour, and a bitterish, warm, acrid taste. — ( Thomson's D^^'cnsatory . ) 

2 Q 3 
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GALLON, a measure of capacity, both for dry and liquid articles, containing 4 quarts. 
By 5 Geo. 4. c. 74., “the Imperial gallon shall be the standard measure of capacity, and 
shall contain 10 lbs. avoirdupois weight of distilled water, weighed in air at the tem- 
perature of 62° of Fahrenheit's thermometer, the barometer being at 30 inches, or 
277*274 cubic inches ; and all other measures of capacity to be used, as well for wine, 
beer, ale. spirits, and all sorts of liquids, as for dry goods, not measured by heaped mea- 
sure, shall be derived, computed, and ascertained from such gallon ; and all measures 
shall be taken in parts, or multiples, or certain proportions of the said Imperial standard 
gallon.” The old English gallon, wine measure, contained 231 cubic inches; and the 
old English gallon, ale measure, contained 282 cubic inches. Hence the Imperial gallon 
is about $ larger than the old wine gallon, and about Jg less than the old ale gallon. By 
the 6 Geo. 4. 58. § 6. it is enacted, that from and after the 6th of January, 1826, 

whenever any gallon measure is mentioned in any act of parliament relative to the excise, 
it shall be taken and deemed to be a gallon Imperial standard measure. — (See Weights 
and Measures.) • 

XiALLS, or GAEL-NUTS ( Fr. Guiles , Noix de Guile; Ger. Gallapfvlj Galtus ; 
It. (Halle , Galluze ; Eat. Gulie ; Arab. Ajis ; Hind, ftlajyuphal ; l*ers. J\Juz n ), are ex- 
crescences produced by the attacks of a small insect, which deposits its eggs in the tender 
shoots of a species of oak ( Quercus infictoria Lin.), abundant in Asia Minor, Syria, 
Persia, &c. Galls are inodorous, and have a nauseously bitter and astringent taste. 
They are nearly spherical, and vary in magnitude from the size of a pea to that of a 
hazel nut. When good, they are of a black or deep olive colour ; their surface is tuber- 
cular, and almost prickly ; they are heavy, brittle, and break with a flinty fracture. 
They are known in commerce by the names of white , yreen> and blue. The white galls 
are those which have not been gathered till after the insect has eaten its way out of the 
nidus and made its escape. They are not so heavy as the others, are of a lighter colour, 
and do not fetch so high a price. 'Hie green anti blue galls are gathered before the 
insect has escaped ; they are heavier and darker than the former, and are said to ailord 
about one third more of colouring matter. 

Galls are of great Importance in the arts, being very extensively used in dyeing, and in the manufacture 
of ink, of which they form one of the principal ingredients. They are the most powerful of all the 
vegetable astringents ; and are frequently used w ith great effect in medicine. 

The ancients reckoned the gall-nuts of Syria superior to every other, and they still retain their pre- 
eminence. They are principally exported from Aleppo, Tripoli. Smyrna, and Said ; those brought from 
the first come chiefly from Mosul, on the western bank of the Tigris, afxmt ten days’ journey from Aleppo. 
The real Mosul galls are unquestionably the l»est of any; but all that are gathered in the surrounding 
country arc sold under this name. Those from Caramania are of a very inferior quality. The gaps met 
with in India are carries! thither from Persia by Arabian merchants. 

It is not unusual to dye the whitish gall-nuts blue, in order to increase their value. The fraud Is, 
however, detected by the deeper blue tinge that is thus imparted to them ; and by their being perforated 
and lighter than the genuine blue galls. 

•be price of galls in bond varies in the London market from ftO*. to G4 s. a cwt. The duty is Is. a cwt. 
— (/lees' t Cyclopaedia ; Bancroft on Colours ; A insite's Mat. Indicate.) 

GALVESTON, the principal sea-port of the newly formed republic of Texas, at the 
N. E. end of the long, low, narrow island of the same name, on the north shore of the 
Gulph of Mexico, and on the channel forming the entrance to the bay of Galveston, an 
extensive inlet of the sea between the N. side of the island and the mainland, lat. 
29° 37" N., long. 94° 49' 4 1" W. Having only recently attained to any distinc- 

tion, Galveston is yet of no great magnitude, its population not perhaps exceeding 
6,000 or 7,000; but it is daily increasing; and if population and i^fltivation should 
increase in the interior, it will most probably become one of the principal entrepots in 
this part of the world. 

The bar outside Galveston harbour and bay, between the N T .K. end of the island and Point Bolivar on 
the mainland, has not more than 131 feet wai<pr at the highest springs, and but 10 feet at ebb ; hence the 
smaller class of vessels, or those under 200 or 250 tons, are most suitable for the trade of the port, as well 
as for that of almost all the other ports on the S. and K. sidi** of the gulph, the deficiency of water being 
all but universal. Though the land be low, the houses of Galveston may be seen from the masthead 
at a distance of several miles. Vessels drawing M feet water and upwards should, however, not approach 
the bar nearer than 0 fathoms, without heaving to and making tne signal for a pilot, which is promptly 
attended to. Vessels drawing less than 8 feet water may approach the bar till the water shoals to 4 
fathoms before heaving to. Vessels making the port in the night should Invariably anchor In 5 or 6 
fathoms ; and the holding ground being excellent, those who are well found in anchors and cables have 
nothing to fear. Pilot boats are now constantly on the look-out ; and ships should on no account at- 
tempt crossing the bar till they have got a pilot on board. In the harbour there *s from 18 to 30 feet water. 
The bay, which stretches about 33 miles from N. to S., and from 12 to IH miles from K. to W ., has not 
generally more than 9 feet water, and is intersected by a bar, on which there is only from ft to 6 feet 

water (Kennedy's Texas, I. 29.) Several very considerable rivers have their embouchure in the bay, 

so that the town has a considerable command of Internal navigation. 

It is no part of our business to give any account of the circumstances which led to the independence of 
Texas ; but we may shortly state that It had Its origin in the attempts of the Mexican government to 
impose taxes on the settlers. In fact, no direct taxes at present exist In the country ; so that all, or 
mostly all, the public revenue is derived from customs duties, of which the port of Galveston pays above 
two-thirds. w 

The great articles of export fronj Galveston, and, indeed, from Texas, are cotton, provisions, cattle 
and other stock, hides and skins, furs, bullion from Mexico, tec. The articles of importation consist 
principally of cotton and other manufactured goods hardware, agricultural implements and machinery. 
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powder and shot, salt, coal, Ac. The following details give a view of the trade and of the regulations 
under which It is conducted. 

Montes, Weights , and Measures, same as those of the U. States ; for which see New York. 

Gross Return of Foreign Trade of the Port of Galveston, in 1842. 


Arrived. 

Departed. I 

Nation. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Invoice Value 
of Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Invoice Vais 
of Cargoes J 

British 

Texas .... 
Frem h - 
Spanish - 

American - 

Bremen - 

6 

6 

3 

2 

77 

3 

125R 

171 

680 

272 

20,161 i 

476 

^«O*0i5CW3> 

1 


1,258 

45 

680 

272 

20,151 

Kx. 10 
£ s. c. 

18,992 14 6 

16 12 4 
6,192 4 lO 
3.053 3 6 

3 5,141 4 6 

5,594 9 7 

— 

96 

23,007 

108,015 4 5 

93 



22,881 __ 

8,990 9 3 


Return of British Trade in the Port of Galveston, in 1842. 


Name of Vessel. 

Entry. 

Severn - - \ 

Fob. 5. 

Jane - - 1 


I unchall - 

June 1 4 . 

Mary Barry 

Oct. 27. 

I ion Ou eon 

Nov. 28. 

Alpha 

Dec. 1 1 . 

C*.~ 

>n Shipping ii 


Where J Nature of! Invoice Valu 
from. (,’arRo. J of Cargoes. 


433 | Turk’* In. Saltfecoals! Ilf. 13 4 

1M '.London. Assorted, j 1,037 13 O' 
189 J - - I - - I 541 19 7 | 


156 | . . ! - 

311 Liverpool. Salt fee. 
174 l.on<lnn. Assorted. 


3,175 3 O Jan. 14. 

548 8 8 ! Jan. VI. 

*,68* 16 10 | Mai. 4. 


Ton- 

nage. 

Where 

bound. 

233 

192 

189 

Liverpool. 

156 1 
314 
174 

London. 

Liverpool. 

' 1 o', a 

[ ' 


• 

Nature 
of Cargo 

InvoiceValue 
of Cargo 


£ s. d. 

Cotton. 

4.441 13 4 


2,916 13 4 

- 

1,419 8 5 


2,120 4 2 

• 

5.904 5 lO 

* I 

2,160 9 5 


18,992 14 6 


Tonnage Dutt/. — All sailing vessels entering any port of the 
republic from any foreign port or place, are chargeable with a 
lonn.igo duty of fiO rents per ton, and steam -Uinta with 30 
cents, according to registered tonnage. 

Entrance. — Any ship or vessel of less than 100 ton* burden 
>»avs dollars; of 100 and upwards, 2} dollars. 

< / caranrr . I'or every clearance of vessels of the above-men- 
tioned burden, the same fees resj>ectively ; 

_ $ Cts. 

Tort entry - - . . -VO 

Ferinit to land goods - - - - o VO 

Bond taken officially - - - - O 40 

Permit to load good's for exportation, that may be en- 
titled to (Ichenture or official certificate - - O 40 

Hill of health - - - - - <> 20 

For every document (registers excepted) required hy 
any m« rchant, owner, or master of any ship or vessel 
not Ix-forc enumerated - - - - O 20 

Hates <\f Pih4>tge at Galveston. — On all vessels drawing less 
than 8 loct water, V dollars 60 cents jx*r foot. On all vessels 
drawing H Ji-et and over, 3 dollars pe^foot. 

Any pilot that may he detained waiting on any vessel l»ound 
for sea, or any vessel that mat he prevented from entering the 
port I nr contrary winds nr otherwise, sh.JI l*e entitled tntre- 
eeive 3 dollais per day for each day he may lie detained after 
the first 24 hours. 

Any pilot taking charge of a vessel in distress from Ions of 
anchors, spars, or rudder, shall receive such extra compen- 
sation as in the opinion of the collector of customs the circum- 
stances of the case may require ; the same to be awarded hy 
the collectors after bearing the parties. 

Any pilot speaking a vessel outside the bar, inward bound, 
or any vessel inside the bar, outward bound, and ottering his 
services, shall be entitled to full pilotage whether those services 
be accepted or not. 

Any pilot H|feak log a vessel. Inward bound. Inside ihc bar, 
shall. If his services he accepted, lie entitled to half pilotage; 
but, If his services Ire not accepted, he shall not be entitled to 
any pilotage. 

Any vessel, after waiting outside the bar for four hours with 
a signal for a pilot flying, may enter |K>rt free of all pilotage 
charge*. 

Any pilot bourding a vessel 15 miles from shore, shall !>e 
entitled to *5 percent, more than the regular rate* for.olF-shore 
pilotage. 

Consignee* are, in all cases, liable fot the pilotage of 
vessels consigned to them, and no vessel is permitted to go to 
■ea, until all pilotage has been paid. 

iHlolagt Herniations at Galveston The collector of customs 

at Galveston is authorised to appoint as many pilots os may he 
necessary for the shipping, with power of t,u*|>cnsiou and dis- 
missal, requiring bona with good security, in the mum of 10,000 
dollars, for the faithful perform 


dollars, for the fklthful performance of duties; without which 
apj*oiniinent it is not lawful for any person to exercise the 
catling of pilot. 

Each branch pilot may nppolnt two deputies, for whose 
acts he Is responsible ; these appointments are subject to the 
approval of the collector. 

Any pilot or deputy taking charge of a vessel, while in a 
state of Inebriety, forfeits his appointment. Any pilot wilfully 
or negligently losing any vessel, ts to l»e dismissed, and is, with 
his sureties, liable to tire party iqjured for all damages sustained 
by reason of his misconduct. 

Any branch or deputy pilot, who fails to hoard wlih promp- 
titude a vessel In need of his services, is, for the first ottbnee, 
subject to the penalty of suspension for three months, and for 
the second, to forfeiture of Ids appointment ; and any pilot. 


who for any cause whatever forfeit* hi* branch, or appoint- 
ment, is ever afterward* held incapable of filling any office of 
the kind. 

/■'log of Terns. — The national fl.Tg consist* of a blue per- 
pendicular stripe, of the w idth of one third of the whole length 
of the flag, with a white -tar of five )«>intft in the centre, and 
two horizontal stripes of equal w idth, of two-thirds the length 
of the flag ; the upper, w hite ; the lower, red. 

Regulations for the Coasting Trade, and for the Protection of 
Texan Shipping. No merchant vessel is permitted to assume 
j the Texan flag, unless owmxi by a citizen or citizens of the 
I republic ; nor can such vessel be commanded after assuming 
i it. save by a citizen of the republic ; and every vessel or boat 
j above 8 tons burden, itefore sailing under the national fl »g, 

| must be enrolled at the Custom-house of some port of the 
country, i nd must take out a register, or co isting licence, ac- 
! cording to the rules and regulations, and under the resi,on*i- 
| Millies ami restrictions observed and demanded in the l/. 

States of America, so far as they may be compatible with the 
j statutes of Texas. 

The enrolment and the register or licence or every merchant 
vessel, sailing under the Texan flag, is to specify'her name, 
class, description, admeasurement, and burden, and to declare 
I whether she be of domestic oi foreign construction ; and if the 
j former, when and in what part of the republic she was 
built. 

All vessels of domestic build, and sailing under the national 
flag, arc free from every kind of tonnage duty, and are sub p-ct 
to no other exaction than is specified in the tariff' of fee* esta- 
blished by law. 

Vessels built In a foreign codntry, on Incoming the properly 
of a citizen or citizens of the r* public, may he enrolled under 
; the Texan flag, ami employed either in the foreign or coasting 
| trade ; but if engaged in the latter, under a coasting licence, 
i *hc shall pay, on the expiration of the term of her thence, an 
I annual tonnage duly of 37.J cents for each ton of her burden. 

I for wfhi< h the vessel and her securities are hound in the bond 
of her licence ; and in case that her licence be returned w ithin 
the year of its term, the said tonnage duty is to be exacted in 
proportion only to the time which has intervened between the 
date of the licence and its relinquishment. If the licence be 
retunyd in consequence of wreck, the duly js to be paid In 
p ropo rtion to the time that has elapsed between the loss of the 
' and the date of the licence. Any foreign vessel so adopt- 
ing the flag of the republic is required to pay for enrolment 
and register, or litrnre, and for all misting entrance* and 
clearances, while under coasting licence. fees double In amount 
of those paid by vessels of domestic build. 

Foreign vessels, without changing owner, master, or fl.ig,*hv 
giving a bond conditioned and secured according to the mode 
of licensing coasting vessels In the V. States, and deiioslting 
the register with the collector of a port of the republic, inav 
obtain from said collector a licence to carry on the coasting 
trade, and no other, for the term of six months; which licence 
mnv be relinquished for the aforesaid register within or at the 
end of the specified term ; or may be renewed. On granting 
or renewing such licence, the collector exact* a half-veanv 
tonnagexhity of 6*i cents for each ton of the vessel's hurdcn.no 
part of which duty is to be ri funded, even should the licence 
be relinquished within the term. AH such vess el s, while unde* 
licence, pay for licence and for all coasting entrances and clear- 
ances, fees double in amount of those levied on licensed coasters 
of domestic construction. 

Any foreign vessel, without changing her owner, master, flag, 
i or register, may receive at any port of the republic, a cargo either 
I of domestic or foreign produce, and land the same at another 
| port of the republic ; each foreign vessel making — 11 voyage 
coastwise, has to pay at the port of her entrance coastwise/* 
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duty of 15 rartU for foch ton of her bunWn i »n«l wbil# 
cntMtd lh Utch rowt , with cargo so rrcriml, i)i« U inl'Jni 
to live pajnrwnt of iew, for rntrancc and clorww, doubt* In 
amoont to these paid for entrance and clearance from amt to a 
foreign port. 

No nisei bearing the flag of the republic, and sailing under 
a icgigor, whether she t-e of Jommtic or foreign build. Is sub- 
ject to the par men t of tonnage duty, nor to higher fee* for 
entrance from "and clearance to a foreign port, than those *|»c- 
cihed In the uritt of fee* i*tsUl>hnl bj law. Any Texan vessel 

" ‘ mcstV ounirutticn, making a coasting voyage under 
jr, pays for entrance and clcaran.* th* same 

* If suiting to or arriving f¥*»m a foreign i»ort. Vessels of 
build, sailing umlrr the flag of the republic, and making 
a coasting voyage, under register, pay doutde that amount of 
Afes for such entrance and clearance. 

Every vessel or K*at of more than 4 tons burden, in sail- 
ing from one port of ti e r> public to another, * illnxit cargo, and 
with or without i fivv»im< licence, it to report, and clear vvr- 
tuslty ; if !sdrti with cargo of domestic produce for home nm- 
«um|iti«n, the nature of such cargo is to be briefly stated in 
writing ; if laden with foreign merchandise, or with cotton, or 
other article* of domestic produce for exportation out of the 
republic, the contents of the cargo are to le specified in a 
manifest, a duplicate of which ts to be left at the customhouse 
where *he i Varg 

l»'a rtA- vu'v — A law passed Sth February. MIO. enjoin* the 
Mvrrtir* of t lie Treasury to |rrovli.le good and sufficient ware- 
house* in the p-.iri» the rrvubiif, for the stowage of good*, 
wares, arid merrhandie, without payment upm the* first entry 
thereof, or for «X(>ortat'on, in conformity w ith the revenue laws. 
Mcrchints ,»re aI1ov*I to w.sreitouse in their own stores under 
Cu»tom-hoi»** lock and key. 

All wsrrhiusrd goods are to 1* duly cleared either for ex - 
portation, or for home consumption, within one year from the 
date of entry, unit** the ecretiin of the Treasury, for gisd and 
sufficient reason-, should extend the time, which he is em- 
powered to do, foe a further term of three mouth*. If any such 
good* tie ma m> clearest . it i* lawful for the m* ret arv of tlie I res- 
sury to order the collector of customs, where such failure mat 
take (ilace, to advrrtt-e and sell, at public auction, all such 
good*, by giving fifteen daw’ public notice, the produce of sale ! 
bring applies] to the payment of the duties, warehouse rent, 
and other charges, and the residue, if any. to the owner* or 
proprietors of the goorl*, if discurvTAble, and if not, to be paid to 
hi* creitit into the treasury. 

The secretary of toe T reosury is empoweresl to rem>t or return 
th* duties payable or paid on goo-1* entered to be srsrs-h >u*ed, 
and lo*t or destroyed, either isi ship-tmard car m the landing or 
shipping of the same, or in tlie receiving into or delivery from 
thr warehouse. 

Officers of the custom* gultv of causing any ember clement, 
waste, spoil, or destruction, in goods legally warehoused, nrr 
Subject upon conviction to any punishment the iirojer tribunal 
may inflict, one year Inna the shortest term of imprisonment 
for «m goods so cniW/i'iid, wuteit. spoiled, or destroyed ; the 
importer is not liable to duty, and in cases wheTe importer* 
prosecute officer* of customs to conviction, the damage sus- 
tained by them is to he made good by the secretary of the 
Treasury. 


When it Is intended that warehoused goods shall b* reeMpped 
for exjmrtatlon beyond seas, bond Is required, with security 
ou.nl i utde th* amount of th* duties, that such goods shall be 
duty shipped and exported, and that they shall lie landed at the 
place for which they are entered outwards, or otherw is* ac- 
counted Sr to th* sail kfact Ion of th* collector of customs. 
Warehoused goods are not to b* exported In any craft of l«u 
than 1> tons burden. 

( VI lectors of customs are empowered »o ap|>olnt apprxism to 
apnraiie and estimat* damage sustained by warehoused go, ala, 
and on estimates being forwarded to the secretory «Tth* Trea- 
sury, he is authorised to refund to the importers ur proprietor 
of such goods the r trees of dutle* paid, that is, th* difference 
between their value, in a sound and proper state, and In their 
injured condition. If th* duties have not been paid, tlo* col- 
lector is empowered to iuucu according to present value. 

The unpacking, assortment, and repackage of damaged 
merchandise are abowesl, and collerturs of custom* are autho- 
rised to accept, the abandonment for lb* duties, of any quantity 
of tolwu co.ftirtiv, pepper, aril pimento; oml also, ««f any whole 
package of other mctctismllw. 

/>ran-N«ri lr. — Drawtiack is allowed and paid on all goods, 
wares, or merchandise, whereupon duties have been paid, ami 
which are ex|»orted to any place beyond teas, ftrtitn t he iksi or 
place of original importation, but no privilegeof drawback la 
extended to gt-xis, wares, or merchandise extiorttni or trans- 
portial to the l«*rritorv of any state or poser Immediately ail- 
toming the republic of Texas. To obtain the benefit of draw- 
back, good* must be exported witbin twelve month* from the 
<|ate of their entry, In live district into which they were 1m- 
porfrd or introduced. 

Farming utensil*. Implements of husbandry, furniture which 
ha* I ecu u*e*i and in use. to the amount of .'4/0 dollar*. And 
al-o the tools, or ituph inenta of trade, »>f person* arriving in 
the republic, their wearing apparel, and other personal bag- 
gage in use, — free. 

It* a treaty with France, the following articles, the produc- 
tion and manufacture of France, ini|M>rted direct in French or 
Teaian ves-els, are subject to a redus lion os follows : — 

Brandy - - One fifth. 

Wines - - Two filth*. 

Silks - - Tin ]>er cent, ad valorem. 

N’ofe. — Accnrtling to a proclamation Issued by President 
If cost on, dated Vl*t December, 1MK, the proclamation issued 
1 1 th February, 1*40, by 1‘resident I..miar, w.«» revoked, and 
French w Irics, 3tc. m.ule to pay duty as specified in tlie foregoing 

t a ri if. 

An additional duty of 5 per cent, on all goods imj*ortrd on 
foreign bottom*, rtnjillint Great Ilritaiu, France, »ml the 
Netherlands, th<»*e powers having treaties with Texas. In 
con sequence of tlie l*|>-c of the treaty la-tween Texas and the 
D. State-, vessels of the latter country are at present subjected 
to this duty. 

All artic les not enumerated, p.av I 'i j-er rent. 

( \\ «■ are prm< ipal v indebted for the foregoing statements, 
the m. *t valuable hitVierto publi-hcd with recard to Texas, to 
the report made by the llntl-h Consul at Galveston, to the 
Foreign Office, on the 1st of Junr, IHt3.| 


Tariff of the Republic of Texas, now in operation, an<! which took effect from anti after the 1st Pay of 

February, 


i*, fire, of every descriptlu 


Beef , per barrel - 
! B» on - 

| Bean*, per bushel - - - ’ 

Boots and shoe* - - - . 

Bonnets, ladies* - - - - [ 

Baturina and bale rope - 
Book* and stationery - - - J 

Biluw, testament*, and primary school ■ 
bonks - - - - - ! 

Coffer* - . . . - 

f'nm xnd corn meal, bushel of SO Ib*. 
Carxi.es, •perm, lb. - 

fallow, ib 
Ch<*e*e - 

Chocolate 

C anditst ..... 
Cigars, Spanish, per 1 /WO 

nothing, ready mad* - 
Covoserv*-*, and sweetmeats of all kinds 
Cro. kery ware - 
Cabinet ware of all kind* 

• hair* of all kind* ... 

Cnthnry of all kind* 

I arriage* for pleasure - 
flosr, per barrel 

Fruits, dry and green - - 

Urahoa n«t enurm-raied, tier bushel of 
60 lb*. - 

H at* of aM k ind* - 

Hardware and cutlery - - • i 

Harness of all kinds 
lard, per lh. 

Faultier and house frame* - - ; 

leal, powder, and fire-arms - 
Monui.utures of wood - 
f hi, *perm, per gallon - 
flat*, per bushel of -Vl lln. 

Pork, in issrrH* or ot her w 'mm - 
Pee* and been*, per bushel 
Pepper, per lb-, black - 
Pickles ..... 


Salt, per bushel - 
Sugar, brown, jx-r It*. - 
l»af. per lb. 
white. If. tv and, jar lb. 
Soap. ]er liar 
-having - 

Spires, allspice, per lb. - 
a’l kinds 
Sadlery 

Stock of ail kimls 


Tin ware of all kind* ... 

Tobacco, manufactured 

Twine for pa- king cotton 

Vinegar, per gallon - 

Waris, crockery, and |K>rrelain 

Wearing apparel in use 

1 1'iuor, — 

Brandy, 1st ami Vil proof, pcT gall. - 
Do ’ Txl and ilh ... 

I to. over 4th - - 

Gin and rum same a* brandy. 

All other liquor*, including i ordlals of 
all kind*, pay same as brandy. 
Whiskev. 1st and ‘id proof, prrgnll. 

Do. 3d do. 

Do. 4ih do. 

I>o. ovct 4fh do. 

W'lne* ; — 

< laret in case* - - ■ 1 

do cask*, per gallon • 

Burgundy, Hermitage, Chaml-enln, 
and nil other varieties of Bur- 
gundy .... 

Frmch wines (white) 

Champagne, per basket 
Oporto, or Port, per gallon - 
.Madeira and dwrrry, per gallon 
Tmerlfl* and Spanish (white and 


K do) .50 eta. 
374 cts. 

75 


mil, jx-r gallon 
German and Khmlth 
Chirr and malt liquor 


Probable. Progress of Texas. — Our anticipations of the future progress of this newly 
formed state arc not so sanguine as those that seem to be generally entertained. Th® 
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country, no doubt, is, speaking generally, highly productive, well watered, and well 
situated for commerce ; but the dlimate, especially in the lower and more fertile dis- 
tricts, is too hot and relaxing, and the land too fruitful, to permit or require its 
cultivation being vigorously prosecuted by free labourers. Had the importation of 
slaves into Texas been permitted, its progress might, and most probably would, have 
been as rapid as that of thb southern states of the American Union. But their im- 
portation, except from the U. States, is prohibited ; and if the supply from this 
-quarter should fail, and the prohibition of their importation from other quarters be 
really enforced, its progress will, we apprehend,* be comparatively slow. It is a contra- 
diction and an absurdity to suppose that free settlers in such a country should ex- 
hibit any considerable portion of the energy and industry they would exhibit if they 
had to cultivate a less fertile soil, or were placed under a severer climate. Mexico 
and the U. States may both be referred to in illustration of this principle : industry 
is, in the former, at the lowest possible ebb (see Geoy. Diet., art. Mexico ), though 
it is needless to add, that the incentives to labour are there quite as great as in 
Texas. And does any one suppose that the cultivation of cotton and sugar would be 
carried to near its present extent in the Southern U. States, but for their all but 
unlimited command of slave labour? We, therefore, are well convinced that the future 
progress of Texas will depend principally on the fact, whether she can or cannot derive 
ample supplies of slave labour. If she can (whether with or without the sanction of 
the law is in this respect of no importance), the fair presumption is, that she will make 
a rapid progress ; whereas, if she cannot, her progress will, most probably, be compara- 
tively slow ; and we should anticipate that, under such circumstances, her inhabitants 
will gradually fall into the same state of semi-barbarous indolence into which the 
Mexicans have already sunk. 

Ir^ exchange for the cotton and other products sent to Great Britain, the Texans 
import British manufactured goods, not only for their own consumption, but partly, 
also, for the supply of the X. States of Mexico. Indeed, Santa K4 has been, since 
1825. the great emporium of N. or New Mexico, and in it the traders of that country 
meet those of the U. States ; the former purchasing the manufactures brought by the 
latter with peltry and bullion, so that a good deal of specie reaches the U. States by this 
route. The annual amount of the trade at Santa Fe was estimated, in 1834, at 
2,0(X), (XX) dollars ; and in 18 11 Ikon estimated it at 3,000,000 dollars. Most of the 
articles for this trade are purchased in Philadelphia, whence they are transported over- 
land to Pittsburg, where they arc shipped for St. Louis, being thence conveyed in 
wagons to Santa Fe, which they reach after a journey of at least 4,000 miles. From 
St. Louis to Santa Fe, about 1,200 m., the road is extremely bad, running through a 
country so infested by hostile Indians, that the U. States government is obliged usually 
to send an escort of cavalry with the larger caravans; indeed, 200 dragoons were sent 
in 1839 for the protection of one body of traders! — ( Kennedy , ii. 417.) But Santa 
Fe is only 600 m. from the Texan coast ; so that it may not unreasonably, perhaps, be 
anticipated, that eventually Galveston and the other Texan ports will be the principal 
routes by which Kuropean goods will reach N. Mexico. It may, also, be pretty confi- 
dently anticipated, that Texas will become the seat of an extensive smuggling trade 
into the southern and western states of the American Union. Seeing the high duties 
imposed by the American tariff on so many important articles, and the facilities 
which the country affords for smuggling into the Union, it is all but certain that it 
will be extensively carried on. 

GAMBOGE (Fr. Gomme yuttc ; Ger. Gummiyutt ; It. Gomma yutta ; Lat. Gummi 
yuttcc , Camboyia ; Arab. Ossnraretuund ; Siamese and Cambojan, JRony ), a concrete 
vegetable juice, or gum resin, the produce of the Garcinia Camboyia , a forest tree of the 
genus which affiwds the mangostein, the most exquisite fruit of the East. The districts 
which yield gamboge lie on the east side of the Gulph of Siam, between the latitudes of 
10° and 12° north, comprising a portion of Siam and the kingdom of Caxnboja, 
whence its English name. It is obtained by making incisions in the bark of the tree, 
from which it exudes, and is collected in vessels placed to receive it. In these it assumes 
a firdflfconsistcnce ; and being formed into orbicular masses, or more frequently cylindrical 
rolls, it is at once fit for the market. It is of a bright yellow colour, opaque, brittle, 
breaks vitreous, lias no smell, and very little taste. Specific gravity 1 -22. 'When taken 
internally, it operates as a most violent cathartic. It forms a beautiful yellow pigment, 
for which purpose it is principally used. The Dutch began to import it about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. The greater part of the gamboge of commerce first 
finds its way to Bangkok, tlie Siamese capital, or to Saigon, the capital of lower Cochin 
China ; from these it is carried by junks to Singapore, whence it is shipped for Europe. 
Its price at Singapore varies, according to quality, from 30 to 80 dollars per picul. 
Dark coloured pieces should be rejected. — (Crawford's Embassy to Siam, p. 42 5.; 
'Thomson's Chemistry.') 
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GARNET.— GAS COMPANIES. 


GARNET, GARNETS (Fr. Grtnats ; Ger. Gr ana ten, Granaf stein ; It. Granati ; 
Lat. Granati ; Hits. Granatnoi kamen ; Sp. Granifdas ). 'Iliere are two species of 
garnet, the precious and the common. The colour of the first is red ; and hence the 
name of the mineral, from its supposed resemblance to the flower of the pomegranate ; 
passes from Columbine red, to cherry and brown red ; commonly crystallised. External 
lustre glistening, internal shining, vitreous; transparent, sometimes only translucent ; 
specific gravity 4*08 to 4 *35. The colour of the common garnet is of various shades of 
brown and green. Different colours often appear in the same mass : translucent ; black 
varieties nearly opaque : specific gravity from 3*66 to 3*75. — ( Thomsons Chemistry,) 
The finest varieties come from India, and some good specimens have been received from 
Greenland. Wien large and free from flaws, garnets are worth from 2/. to 51. or 6A, 
and even more ; but stones of this value are of rare occurrence, and always in demand. 
— ( Moure on Diamonds , Arc. 2d ed. p. 113.) 

GAS COMPANIES, the term usually applied to designate the companies or asso- 
ciations established in most large towns for lighting the streets and houses with gas. 

Every one must have remarked that most species of coal, when ignited, give out large 
quantities of gas which burns with much brilliancy, yielding a great quantity of light 
a.* well as of heat. Dr. Clayton seems to have been the first who attempted, alx>ut 1736, 
to apply this gas to the purposes of artificial illumination ; but his experiments were 
upon a very limited scale, and no further attention was paid to the subject till more than 
half a century afterwards. At length, however, Mr. Murdoch, of Soho, instituted a 
series of judicious experiments on the extrication of gas from coal ; and, by his ingenuity 
and sagacity, succeeded in establishing one of the most capital improvements ever made 
in the arts. Mr. Murdoch found that the gas might be collected in reservoirs, purified, 
conveyed by pipes to a great distance from the furnace where it was generated ; and that 
it affords, by its slow combustion, when allowed to escape through small orifices, a 
beautiful and steady light. 'Phis great discovery, which places Mr. Murdoch in the 
first rank among^hc benefactors of mankind, was first brought into practice at llcdruth, 
in Cornwall. In 1802, it was applied to light Mr. Murdoch’s manufactory at Soho; in 
1805, it was adopted by Messrs. Philips and Loo, of Manchester, in the lighting of their 
great cotton mill ; and is now employed in the lighting of the streets, theatres, and other 
public buildings, factories. See. of all the considerable towns of the empire ; and also in 
most considerable towns of the Continent and America. 

Gas light is indebted, for its rapid diffusion, not more to its peculiar softness, clear- 
ness, and unvarying intensity, than to its comparative cheapness. According to Dr. Thom- 
son (Eneye. Brit art. Gas Lights), if we value the quantity of Hght given by lib. 
of tallow in candles at 1*., an equal quantity of light from coal gas will not cost more 
than 2]*/., being less than a fourth jxirt of the cost of the former. 

Oil and other substances have been used in furnishing gas for the purpose of illumin- 
ation, but none of them has answered so well as coal. Most of the oil gas establish- 
ments have been abandoned. 

'Die construction of gas works on a large scale, and the carrying of pipes through the 
streets and into houses, &c., is very expensive, and requires a large outlay of capital. 
Hence most of the gas lights in the different towns are supplied by joint stock compa- 
nies. Many of them have turned out to be very profitable concerns. 

The subjoined Table contains a statement of the most important particulars connected 
with the principal gas companies ; viz. the number of shares in each, the nominal amount 
of each share, the sums actually paid up, the market price of shares, the dividend pay- 
able on them, Sec. — (From the Trade List for the 27th of June, 1843.) 





Number of 

! Amount 

! Com i 

per 

Setting 
per Si 

Price 

DnWeocl par 

Dividend* 

Name* of Corop*ni«». 


Stu*rr»- 

of Sharw.j 

| Share. 

tare. 

_____ 

Annum. 

payable. 





£ 

£ 

t. 

£ 


~W 


Chartered 



12.000 

60 

.50 

0 

06 

10 

Oper cent. 

May, Nov. 

Ditto new 

. 

• 

.‘i .080 

60 

10 

0 

13 

0 

0 per cent. 

May, Nov. 

City 

Ditto new 

. 


1,000 

1 Of) 

100 

0 

2M 

0 1 

10 per cent. 

Mar. Sept. 



1 ,000 

100 

100 

0 

2TX) 

o 

10 per cent. 

Mar. Sept. 

Imperial 

Ditto debentures 

- 

: 

10,000 

66,500 

50 

100 

60 

100 

0 

0 

75 

lOO 

10 

o 

6 per cent. 

4 per cent. 

Auyjct. 

JaWuly. 

Phoenix 

- 

. 

9.000 

.50 

39 

0 

32 

10 | 

6 per cent. 

Feb. Aug. 

British (Dmdon) 

_ 

. 

6,000 

40 

13 

0 

20 

10 

1/. 6a. 

Apr. Oct. 

Ditto (Omntry) 

. 

_ 

j .*>,000 

20 

19 

0 

26 

10 

1/. 8 s. 

Apr. Oct. 

Ditto debentures 

. 



100 

- 

- 

101 

o 

6 per cent. 

Jan. July. 

Independent 


_ 

2,000 

30 

30 

o i 

69 

0 

0 per cent. 

Mar. Sept. 

(Jen. Un. Oas Light Company 


9,000 

60 

43 

0 1 

28 

0 

4 per cent. 

Mar. Sept. 
Jan. July. 

Imperial Continental 

. 


4,000 

76 

024 0 | 

125 

0 


Bradford 

_ 

. 

r>oo 

26 

20 

0 

- 

- 

10 per cent. 


Brentford 

_ 

_ 

ooo 

60 

60 

0 

18 

0 

Feb. Aug. | 

Bath 

. 


2,600 

20 

10 

o ! 

26 

0 

]/. is. 

Barnsley 

_ 


o* io 

10 

10 

o ; 

10 

o ! 

. 

Mar. Sept. 

Birmingham 

- 

. 

704 

60 

60 

0 

103 

0 

hi. 

Feb. Aug. 

Birmingham and Staffordshire 

2,400 

60 

60 

0 

78 

0 

it. 

r’eb. Aug. 

Brighton 

- 

- ■ 

i 2,250 

20 

20 

0 

19 

0 

4 per cent. 

Feb. Aug. 
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Table of Gas Companies — continued . 


N a me* of Companies. 

Number of 
Share*. 

Amount 
of Shares. 

Cost per 
Share. 

Selling Price 
per Share. 

1 Dividend per 
Annum. 

Dividends 

payable. 





£ 

£ 

*. 

£ 

*. 



Brighton, new 

- 

- 

750 

20 

*18 

0 


. 

• - 

Feb. Aug. 

Bristol 

- 

- 

4,250 

20 



32 

0 

7\ per cent. 


Canterbury - 

. 

- 

240 

60 


_ 

56 

10 

6 per cent* 

Jan. July. 

Carlisle 

- 


_ 

2ft 

22 

0 


_ 

10 per cent. 

. 

Cheltenham 

- 

- 

300 

50 

50 

0 

_ 

_ 

10 per cent. 


Coventry 

- 

- 

800 

25 



420 

0 

5 per cent. 


Derby 

- 

- 

200 

50 

50 

0 

_ 

_ 

7 per cent. 


Dover 

. 

- 

180 

50 

_ 


62 

0 

5 per cent. 


Dudley 

- 

- 

600 

20 

_ 

_ 

20 

0 

6 per cent. 

July. 

E *etcr 

- 

- 

240 

50 

_ 

_ 


_ 

5/. 


Edinburgh - 

- 

- 

- 

25 

25 

0 

_ 

_ 

10 per cent. 


Great Yarmouth 

- 

- 

780 

20 

20 

0 

19 

0 

19*. 

Jan. July. 

Guildford - 

- 

- 

- 

25 

25 

0 

22 

0 

1/. 


Glasgow 

- 

- 

- 

25 

25 

0 



10 per cent. 


Halifax 


- 

600 

25 

25 

0 

_ 


8 per cent 


Ipswich 

- 

- 

- 

10 







Isle of Thanet 

- 

- 

800 

25 

20 

0 

19 

5 

(ffcer cent. 

Jan. July. 

Kidderminster 

- 

- 

7G0 

50 

50 

0 

_ 

. 

7| per cent. 

January. 

Leeds 


- 

201 

100 

100 

0 

_ 


4 per cent. 


Leicester 

- 

- 

- 

50 

50 

0 

- 

- 

7^ per cent. 

January. 

Leith 

- 

- 

“ 

20 

25 

0 

- 

- 

b per cent. 


I. ewes 

- 

- 

220 

25 

25 

0 

25 

0 



Liverpool 

- 

- 

500 

100 

100 

0 

_ 


17 per cent. 


Ditto (new company) 

- 

- 

- - 

120 

0 





Lancaster 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

0 

_ 


7 per cent. 


Maidstone 

- 

- 

2< 0 

50 

50 

0 

100 

0 

10 per cent. 

Mar. Sept. 

Macclesfield 

- 

- 

- 

50 

50 

0 



6 per cent. 


Neweastle-upon-Tyn 

e 

- 

- 

50 

_ 

_ 1 

_ 

_ 

10 per cent. 


Newport, Isle of Wight 

- 

320 

50 

_ 

_ 

10 

0 

1/. 


Northampton 

_ 

- 

542 

20 

19 

0 

_ 

_ 

7 A per cent. 


Nottingham 

- 

- 

320 

50 

50 

0 

. 

_ 

15 per cent. 


Oxford 

- 

- 

120 

! 150 

150 

0 

„ 


It) per cent. 


l’oplar 

- 

- 

6' 0 

! 1 50 

_ 

_ 

36 

10 



Portsea Island 

- 

- 

WO 

150 

53 

0 

50 

0 

5 per cent. 

! Jan. July. 

Plymouth 

- 

- 

10,000 

50 


. 

70 

0 

bl. 

July. 

lintel iff 

- 

- 

1,000 

loo 

80 

0 

70 

0 

5 per cent. 

Mar. Sept. 

Rochdale 

- 

- 

4*0 

25 

25 

0 

45 

o 

7§ per cent. 


Sheffield 

- 

. 

1 ,W0 

50 

25 

0 

50 

0 

10 per cent 


Shrewsbury - 

- 

- 

1 ,100 

10 

10 

0 

15 

0 

* 7 per cent. 


Stamford 

- 

- 

- 

- 

50 

0 

55 

0 

5 per cent. 


Stockjmrt 

- 

- 

- 

50 

50 

0 

90 

0 

10 per cent. 


Swansea 

- 

- 

- 

5ft 

55 

0 

80 

0 

8 per cent. 


South Metropolitan 

- 

- 

4,000 

50 

20 

10 ! 

18 

10 

3 per cent. 

July. 

Warwick 

- 

- 

294 

50 

- 

; 

50 

0 

5 per cent. 

March. 

Wakefield - 

- 

- 

400 

25 







Warrington 

- 

- 

100 

20 

_ 


40 

0 

10 per cent. ! 


Wolverhampton 

- 

- 

550 

20 

20 

0 

40 

0 

10 (ter cent. 


Worcester - 

- 

- 

600 

20 

20 

0 

22 

0 

5 per cent. 


York 

- 

- 

, - 

25 

25 

0 

42 

0 

10 per cent, j 



GENEVA (Du. Ge never ; Fr. Genie vre ; Ger. Gaud , Genever ; It. Acqua di 
Ginepro ; Lat. Ju?iiperi aqua ; Sp. Agua de Enebro ), a spirit obtained by distillation 
from grain, rectified with the addition of juniper berries. Hie latter give to the spirit 
that peculiar flavour by which it is distinguished, and are also said to render it diuretic. 
Geneva is a corruption of genievre, the French term for the juniper berry. 

By far the best Geneva is made in Holland, where its manufacture is carried on to a 
very great extent. The distilleries of Schiedam have long been famous, and are at present 
in a very prosperous condition. Schiedam geneva is made solely of spirit obtained from 
rye and barley, flavoured with juniper berries. It becomes milder, and acquires, as it 
gets old, an oily flavour disliked by the Hollanders ; hence nearly the whole of the 
“ Schiedam ” is exported, principally to the East Indies. There are no fewer than 300 
distilleries in Schiedam, 1(X> in other parts of Holland, and not more than 40 in Belgium. 
The entire annual produce of the distillery in Holland is estimated at 2,000,000 ankers, 
or 20,500,000 wine gallons, of which about two tliifds are exported. — ( Claet, Descrip- 
tion GSographique des Pays Pas, p. 32. ) 

In nothing, perhaps, has the destructive effect of heavy taxation been so strongly exhibited, as in the 
trade of geneva. It appears from the Part. Paper No. 248. Seas. 1826, that during the 10 years ending 
with 1786, when the duty on geneva was about 10*. the wine gallon, the average annual consumption in 
Great Britain amounted to about 80.362 gallons. Hut in 1786, Mr. Pitt reduced the duties to ft*, a gallon ; 
and the effect of this wise and politic measure was such, that in the next decennial j^riod the average 
imports for home consumption amounted to 444,891 gallons! From 1796 to 1806, the duties fluctuated 
from 7*. 6d. to 14 *. ; but as the taste for geneva had been formed, and as the duties on other spirits had 
been increased in about the same proportion, the consumption went on increasing, having been, at an 
average of the 10 years, as high ns 724,3ft! gallons a year. This wa9 the maximum of consumption. Mr. 
Vansittart soon after beg An his Inauspicious career, and immediately raised the duty from 14*. to 20s 8rf. 
the consequence of this increase being, that in the 10 years ending with 1816, the average consumption 
amounted to only 272,898 gallons. Since then the duties have continvied stationary, being at this moment 
22*. lOd. the Imperial gallon, on An article which may be bought in bond for 21. 3rf. or 2*. 6d. I The duties 
on -rum and British spirits having been materially reduced during the last 10 years, the consumption of 
geneva has gono on progressively diminishing, till It now amounts, ns appears from the subjoined official 
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statement, to no more than 13,323 gallons ; being only one ffty -fourth part of what it amounted to during 
the 10 years ending with 1306 i 

In Ireland the effects of thls/«*A> tie se system have been more injurious than appears from this Table. 
During the 4 years ending with 1303, the books of the Irish Custom-house show that there were, at an 
average, 82,82?* gallons of geneva entered for home consumption, producing at the then duty of 7m. 3f d. t 
38,923/. a year ; whereas, notwithstanding the vast increase of population, the consumption of geneva In 
Ireland, in 1842, was only 1,246 gallons, and tharevrnue only 1,406/. 

To make any lengthened commentary on surn statements would be useless. Our poller. If wo may 
apply this term to so revolting a display of short-sighted rapacity, has had no other effect than to lessen 
the public revenue and enjoyments of the people, to injure our trade with Holland, and to foster and pro- 
mote the ruinous amt destructive practice of smuggling. The exorbitant duties on geneva, brandy, ami 
tobacco have led to the formation <g' the coast guard and the preventive water guard, costing together 
about 400,000/. a year ; and yet, notwithstanding this outlay, ami notwithstanding the innumerable penal- 
ties and punishments to which he is exposed, the trade ot the smuggler is not put down, but 1#. on the 
contrary, in a peculiarly flourishing condition ; and so it will continue, iu despite of every thing that can 
be done’ for its suppression, till these duties be adequately reduced. 

We believe our gin manufacturers have nothing to apprehend from a reduction of the duties geneva 
to 10$. a gallon. The lower classes, who are the great consumers, prefer English gin to every iRher sti- 
mulant. Nothing would have so much influence in improving the quality of tne latter as the admission of 
genet a at a moderate duty. It would also have the beneficial effect of putting an end to the maim fact ur« 
of the spurious compounds sold under its name. 

Tne regulations as to the importation, Jfce. of genera arc similar to those affecting Bkandy ; which see. 

An Account of the Number of Gallons (Imperial Measure) of Geneva entered for Home Consumption in 
Great Britain ami Ireland, tin* Hates of Duty on tile same, and the entire Nett Produce of the Duty, 
each Year since 1314. 


m- 

Year*. 

<>UAnlltie» rrt third far 
Consumption. 

Bi» r Si. ; inlAnd 

Home 

United 

Kingdom. 

Nett Produce of Duty (Customs and Excise). 

Great Britain. Ireland. United Klngd* 

Rates of Duly per 
. lin)«eriaJ tiallon (t us- 
[ tonu and Excise). 

>m. fit- Britain. Ireland. 


Imtp. gall. 

I "tv. gull. . 

I"ir. 

gill. 


r 

«. 

j. 

£ 


d. ’ 

£ 

J. 

g. 

£ 1. 

H. i 

£ 1. 

A. 1 

ISI t 

1 19 ..Vi 

6,07* 

I V, 

V* 

I r.s 

5 '-9 

13 

3 

.*.,',41 

IS 

3 

1 7 t , l 4 1 

1 1 

H 

1 * 

f*i ( 

O 17 

3S ; 

1HI5 

1*4,304 

4.4 «6 

1 *s 

9»t 

IT 

794 

13 

3 

491 29 

4 

11 1 

1 43,794 

* 

* 



1416 i 

103.97 A 

1,305 i 

i*»:. 

1 7 4 

ID. 

967 

1* 

1 1 

1 ,339 

13 

4 

1 ls,3 27 

4 



i 


r 

IM7 

U>\|43 

2,17 1 

in; 

fi % 7 

ns 

s^7 

l*i 

W 

2,01 2 

D, 

I > 

1 vO.s.V) 

13 

in 


1 


! 

1H1H i 

1 1 \ r.v> 

3,03* 

lift 

•247 

1 *7 

VC. 

14 

11 


3 


1.30.27 3 

* 

* 




1 

14 19 

102, '**3 

; 3, 1*4* • 

lo'» 

.* >7 

1 1 \ 

7 'J l J 

1 3 

7 

*.79 3 

* 


1 1 ;,v»t 

16 

4 

1 2 

71 1 



is*o 

lOW 7 

3.343 ! 

los 

4%0 

1 1« 

,‘4 >3 

r> 

2 

•2,943 

17 

1 1 

11 7,447 

13 

l 


| 


I 

1424 

4<4 43 

t 3,324 

92 


1 f ■ » 




2,9 10 

2 

lo 

11*3,90', 

14 






14*2 

84,670 

: *.*H7 

91 

,*>47 

•»9 

.•*41 

16 

* 

*.•23 

14 


1 1 ) 2 r V • '» 

If) 



1 


j 

. 

42,744 

8,164 


,•>44 


4 t 


() 


1 1 


Its *.46* 

14 

3 



1 2 

8 i 

1S24 i 


*1 * 


,017 

loj 


l 2 

.3 

472 

7 

1 1 

lOl.-V* 

O 

* 


i 

# 

| 

ls« j 

85,7 09 

\ 1,1*41 

*4 

,709 

9 4 

0,3 

2 

1 

1 , 1 43 


1 1 

9 V* '9 

f) 

it 


j 



1426 j 

67,079 

2,054 1 

69 

,160 


,553 


1<* 

2,337 

lo 

11 

7 7,H*o 

16 

9 

1 * 

f. 

1 2 

6 ! 

1427 ! 

30,700 

1 l, f *w ; 

A* 

,664 

37 

ti)t 

1 1 

1 1 

2,4 17 

1* 


V*-3'.2 

4 

A 




1 

»4/4 

43,0.17 

2,2/5 

45 

,*oo 

4s 

433 

9 

1 

2,300 

l 1 

IO 

.30,9.3-1 

O 

II 


* 



ISV9 ! 

JVV'l 

1,4 45 . 

37 

1 46 

39 

64 7 

17 

V 

2,073 

1* 

6 

11,7 23 

9 

H 





1830 


1,793 , 

3* * 

7 JJ 

32 


O 

o 

2,ol.S 

O 

O 

.Ta,r,<KS 

() 

O 





IHM 

Vi A 10 

1,344 1 

23 

S94 

23 

332 

u 

o 

1 /*», 2 

0 


*6,494 

O 

O 





|43* 

*0,499 

! 1.4<ri ; 

ft, 

-35.1 

23, 

31 4 

() 

o 

1^77 

0 


*3,091 

O 

0 i 






1 9,7u*"» 

1,274 


,»7H 

2 e. 

16*) 

• > 

o 

1,437 

0 

O 

*3,397 

M 

0 


1 



ISM 

19. Vi 7 

2.26* 

*1, 

,«v3* 1 

*1, 

73j 

o 

o 

2.346 

0 

O 

* 4,3iU 

O 

0 i 





ls.35 

1 " **6 

1 ,6 * 1 

19 

.644 

*o. 

330 

o 

It 

1 .4 **; 

0 


*22,1 V. 

O 

0 


\ 



IS Vi 

IS. 4*7 

1.495 

19, 

9 4* 

2", 

413 

o 

o 

1 ,64 1 

0 

M 1 

*2,4 1 "i 

O 

tt 





IW 

l6,m 

1,01 

» 4 , 

*34 : 

1 6. 

‘.»>7 

1 ) 

I) 

1 .#.** 

II 

O 

*0,3*9 

O 

0 





K*S 

17.07 * 

1 , 1 . V, 

is, 

,227 

19. 

ill 

i 1 

tt 

1 ,3* 1#; 

0 

O 

‘20.31 7 

O 

0 


| 



UV» 

17,3:0 

1,270 

14, 

,'-40 l 

1 19, 

4 Vi 

o 

tl 

1 , 4 29 

0 

O 

■20,441 

O 

O | 


j 



nm 

1 1,7 ,7 

1 .233 

1 '*, 

,9'r* , 

! 16, 

7 ’*9 

o 

o 

1 ,4<*l 

0 

O 

1 H . 1 1 

O 

O 

1 7 

10 

l i 

10 

1*11 

1 ».*u3 

1.213 . 

1 

.4 * I 

D>. 

3-4 4 

H 

o 

1 ,391 

0 

It 

17. 7. 5‘» 

1) 

O : 





IM* 

i 

1 ,2 46 ‘ 

14, 

A 7 9 

1 *>. 

•*< »4 

0 

o 

2 . 406 

9 

tl 

16,614 


O ; 


J 




GENOA, a maritime city of Italy, once the capital of the famous republic of that 
name, now of a province of the kingdom of Sardinia, at the bottom of the extensive ^tilph 
to which it gives its name ; the light-house being in lat. d*4 2\ f *40 ' N\, Ion. 8° 52' 55" E. 

Population, in 1838, 1 1 5,257. Genoa is one of the finest cities of Europe. In general, 
the streets are inconveniently narrow ; but some of the principal ones are moderately 
wide, and consist almost entirely of public buildings and private palaces erected during 
the period of her prosperity. Being built on a rising ground, in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, the appearance of the town from the sea is most magnificent, and justifies the 
epithet given to her of “ la tuperba." 

Port. The harbour is semicircular, the diameter being about 1,(X>0 fathom*. It Is artificial, being 

formed by two gigantic moles having op)>ositc direction*. That on the east »tdr, railed the old mole (mo(o 
Tfcchi j), project* from the centre of the city W. by S. It is about 260 fathoms in length, and has a battery 
near its middle. The new mole fmoto nut/vo), on the opposite side of the |*ort, adjoins the southern 
extremity of the suburb of St. Pietro d'Arena, projecting about 210 fathoms from shore In an K. S. E. 
direction. The mole heads bear from each other N. K. by E. and S. W. by W., the distance between 
them, forming the entrance to the harbour, being about 3W fathoms. The light-house Is without the 
port, on the west side, near the extremity of a point of land, and contiguous to the bottom of the new 
inole. It is a lofty square tower ; and as it stand* on a high rock, and is painted white. It is visible In 
clear weather at a great distance. There is also a harbour light at the extremity of the new mole. 
There is no difficulty in entering the harbour ; the ground is clean, and there Is plenty of water, par- 
ticularly on the side next the new mole ; care, however, must be token, in coming from the west, to give 
the light-house p^lnt a good offing. Moderate sized merchantmen commonly anchor Inside the old mole 
contiguous to the porta Jranco, or bonded warehouses, having a hawser made fast to the mole, and an 
anchor ahead. Men of war and the largest class of merchantmen may anchor Inside the new mole, 
but they must not come too near the shore. Ship* sometimes anchor without the harbour In from 10 to 
20 fathoms, the light-house bearing N. 4 W. ; distant 2 or 3 miles. The S. W. winds occasion a heavy swell, 
but the bottom is clay and holds wed. Within the town are two rather shallow basins designed for 
gullies and small trading vessels. There Is also an arsenal. 

Money. — Accounts were formerly kept at Genoa In lire of 20 soldi, each soldo containing 12 denari ; 
and money was divided into banco and furridi banco. But since the 1st of January, 1827, the ancient 
method or reckoning has ceased, am! accounts are now kept in lire Itallane, divided Into cents. The 
weight and fineness of the new coins are precisely the same as those of France ; so that the par of ex- 
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change «■ 25*20 lire per 1/., if estimated in silver at 5s. 2d. an oz., and 25 *54, If estimated in silver at 5s. an 
oz. 6 old lire dl banco are equal to 5 new lire very nearly — ( Manuel de Nelkcnbrecher.) dale# of 
merchandise continue, however, to be, to some extent, made in the old currency. The price# given in 
a subsequent part of this article are in it. 

The Bank of Genoa, or of St. George, was one of the most ancient and celebrated banks of circulation 
and deposit in Europe. Until 1746, when the bank was pillaged by the Austrians, it was customary to 
make all bills of exchange drawn upon Genoa payable in banco / but since then they h£ve generally been 
made payable in mon eyfnori di banco. In 1800, when the French were besieged in Genoa by the Austrians 
they toofc the treasure of the bank to pay their troops. The establishment has never recovered from this 
blow ; some warehouses, and a part of tne town’s revenue, were assigned to it, but they yield a very poor 
dividend. It is no longer used as a place of deposit for money. 

Weights and Measures. — The pound is of two sorts ; the peso sottile * = 4,891* English grains, and the 
peso grosso. The latter is 10 per cent, heavier than the former : hence the cantaro of 100 lbg.pe*o sot tile 
- 69*89 lbs. avoirdupos ; and the cantaro of 100 lbs. peso grosso = 76*875 lbs. avoirdupois. The latter is 
used for weighing bulky commodities ; the former is used in tne weighing of gold and silver, and of all 
commodities of small bulk. 

C«rn is measured by the mina of 8 quarte or 96 gombette ; 1 mlna = 3* Winchester bushels nearly. 
Salt is sQ#d by the mondino of 8 mine. 

Of liquid measure, 100 pinto =s 1 barilla. 

2 barilla = 1 mezzarola =» 39$ English wine gallons. The barilla of oil «■ 17 

English gallons. 

Of long measures, the palrno = 9*725 English inches. The canna is of 3 sorts : the canna piccola, used 
by tradesmen and manufacturers, = 9 palrno. or 875 English inches; the canna grossa, used by mer- 
chants, = 12 palmi =• 1 10*7 English inches ; and the canna used at the Custom-house — 10 palmi —97*25 
English inches. The bracclo = *2* palmi. 

Trade , Sfc. — Genoa is the entrepot of a large extent of country ; and her commerce, 
though interior to what it once was, is very considerable, and has latterly been increasing. 
She is a free port ; that is, a port where goods may he warehoused and exported free-of 
duty. The exports consist partly of the raw products of the adjacent country, such as 
olive oil (an article of great value and importance), rice, fruits, cheese, rags, steel, argol, 
&c. ; partly of the products of her manufacturing industry, such as silks, damasks, and 
velvets (for the production of which she has been long famous), thrown silk, paper, soap, 
works in marble, alabaster, coral, &c. ; the printed cottons of Switzerland, and the other 
products of that country and of the wesitern parts of JLombardy, intended for the south 
of Europe and the Levant ; and partly of the various foreign products .brought by sea, 
and placed in porto franco. The imports principally consist of cotton and woollen stuffs ; 
cotton wooI fc mostly ficorn Egypt; corn from the Black Sea, Sicily, and Barbary; sugar, 
salted fish, spices, coffee, cochineal, indigo, hides, iron, and naval stores from the Baltic; 
hardware, and tin plates from England; wool, tobacco, lead (principally from Spain), 
wax, &c. Corn, barilla, Gallipoli oil, cotton, valonia, sponge, galls, and other products 
of the countries adjoining the Black Sea, Sicily, the Levant, &c. may in general be had 
here, though not in so great abundance as at Leghorn. 'Hie abolition of the various 
duties and Custom-house fees formerly charged on the transit of goods through Genoa 
and the Sardinian territories, has had a very beneficial influence on the trade of this 
port, particularly as regards the importation of raw cotton for Switzerland and Milan, 
as well as of the different descriptions of colonial produce 


Statement of the Principal Articles of Raw Produce exported from Genoa, with their Prices there on the 
3rd of January, 1843, in Porto franco (Bond), in Italian Money, Weights, and Measures, and frceoa 
Board in English Money, Weights, and Measures (From the Circular qf Grants, Balfour, and Co.) 


Exports. 


|(»enoa Hates In 
Porto franco. 


Price in English 
Money, and 
Weights, free on 
board. 


Exports. 





LA*. 

£ 

#. 

d. 

Almonds, sweet . - Hr. 

44 

to 4 A 100 

2 

7 

6 

■randy. Is. 4 d. proof 

none 




Span. 3s. 61 1. spirit 

32 

— 31 

O 

0 

0 

Brimstone roll 

16 

— (l 

12 

9 

0 

Canlharides 

3* 

— 0 

O 

3 

2 

Cheese, Parmesan 

50 

— () 

0 

0 

1 1 

Citron, preserved - soli 

9 

— 0 

0 

0 

5*35 

Cotton, Mak6 

none 




Cream of tartar - — 

78 

_ 80 

2 

18 

7 

Essence of I^iuon - — 


— O 

O 

3 

1 1 

Bergamotte 


— 0 

0 

7 

2 

Orange - — 

Galls, Turkey, blue - sols 

3| 

18 

— 19 

0 

4 

4 

18 

0 

3 

In sorts 

10 


2 

16 

10 

Gum Arabic, picked 

22 

— 32 

S 

4 

5 

in sorts 

16 

— 17 

4 

7 

3 

Myrrh in drops 

24 

— 30 

7 

14 

0 

sorts 

10 

— 12 

3 


7 

Hemp,Holngna,Londrina 1 Iv . 

69 

— 60 160 

13 

1 

1 

Garden, 1st - — 

At* 

— 67 


40 

18 

0 

Cordage, 1st - — 

49 

— 60 


35 

17 

7 

2nd - — 

43 

— 0 


34 

8 

10 

Ferrara, Garden - — 

A! 

— A2 


37 

6 

3 

Cordage - — 

46 

— 47 


33 

11 

6 

Piedmont, 1st - — 

41 

— 45 


32 

5 

10 

I.inseed - - - — 

18 

— 21 

2 

16 

N 

Liquorice paste, Calabria — 

A3 

— A5 

100 

2 

17 

4 

Sicilian - 

32 

— 36 

1 

17 

6 

Manna In flakes • - sol 

[00 

— 0 

1 

0 

4 

9 

. torts - - — 

36 

— 38 




|Oplum # Turkey - • — 

n 

- 12 

— 


10 

10 


1 lb. 

lTb. 


(Oil, Genoa, superfine - liv 
fine - - — 

Gallipoli - - — 

Tunis - - - — 

Sicily - - - — 

| , Paper, Floretta, 14 lbs. 


Media, 14 lbs. - — 


Ahnasso, 17 lbs. — 

S uickaitver - sols 

ice, lamibardy • lir. 

,SaH'ron • - - — 

Silks, sewing, black - — 
assorted - — 

Soap, white - 

I Mottled - - — 

Shumac, Sicily - - — 

Steel, Milan : — 

I No. 00.1 

I No. o. ) assort, . — 

i No. l.j 

Tallow, Russia - « — 

l Candies * - — 

Wax, white - 

Wine, Catalonia - — 

Velvet, 3 piles blue black — 


Grain, wheat, Polish, soft — 
Tangaroch, hard — 
Bariev, Uarbary - — 
Indian Com, Black Sea — 


Genoa Rates in 
Porto franco. 

Price in English 
Money, and 
Weights, free on 
board. 




£ 

1. 

d. 


1 44 to 146 

brl. 

94 

7 

2 

tun of 

IOA — 

1 1 

_ 

74 

6 

6 

252 

64 — 

66 

— 

43 

1 1 

5 

Imp. 

64 — 

66 

— - 

15 

14 

5 

gal. 

64 — 

67 

— 

44 

10 

5 


6j — 

6$ 


0 

4 

4 




p. rra. 




rm. of 

- 


of 425 

0 

3 

8 

175 







sheets 

*|- 

H 


0 

6 

0 


84 — 

85 

1 lb. 

0 

4 

1 

1 lb. 

16*- 

18 

1501b. 

0 

12 

10 

cwt. 

34 — 

41 

1 lb. 

1 

17 

2 

1 lb. 

m- 

22 

— 

1 

2 

IO 

— 

24* — 

25 

— 

1 

5 

10 


43 — 

50 

1501b. 

1 

16 

10 

cwt. 

36 — 

38 


1 

8 

0 


18 — 

20 

2251b. 

0 

9 

10 

— 

36* — 

0 

1501b. 

1 

7 

9 

_ 

34 — 

35 


1 

6 

5 



62 — 

0 



2 

3 

10 

— 

7A — 

0 

— 

2 

13 

O 


34 — 

36 

1 lb. 




1 lb. 

90 - 

100 

pipe 

3 

5 

5 

pipe 

4 — 


palm 

0 

10 

6 

yard 

18* — 

20 

mina 

1 

16 

9 

1 ira, q. 

19 - 

20 

— 

1 

16 

9 


none 





I 

_UL~ 

0 

— 

l 

1 

0 

! - 
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G ENT I AN. — G LBRA LTAR. 


Stafement of the Quantities of some of the Principal Articles of Colonial and other Raw Produce im- 
ported into Genoa in 1840, 1841, 1842, with the Stocks on Hand on the 1st of January, 1842 and 1843. 


Articles imported. 


I Cocos, nil qu*l*. 
CoHVe, ditto 
Cotton, ditto 
Cochineal 
FUh, CodtWh 

SlM'ktiih 

i’ilchnrds 

Ilerringt 

|Hides 

lvdmo, Beotfid 
Spanish 

Lend 

Pepper - 
Pimento - 


b**» 

ton* 

bales 

Um. 

quint. 

h,X 

l»ar(». 

numb. 

cases 


1840. 

1841. 

19.820 

10,300 

2.SU5 

1 ,7(M) 

29,200 

13,964 

8,000 

28,000 

<9,600 

33.300 

20,200 

38.400 1 

9*71 

3,5861 

2,850 

, 1.2*7 

216,600 

1 331 ,400 1 

362 

337 

646 

M2 

7,405 

1 8, |(Mt 

1, V77,5« » 

3,816,900 

18,900 

- 


11,840 
2,235 
27,255 
95,uuo. 
36 ,200 

20,6<H> 
750 
l.3°ll| 
566, (Ml 
4T3 
tUKS 
1 1,500 
4,302.000 
ltd, 500 



5,800: 

V.HOO 

. 400 

350 

<0,300 
145 
5 VO 
10.000 
SN,«HX> 


2,500 
620 
8.1(4) 
1,000 
2,000 
3,««00 
800 
350 
41, (MM) 
80 
51*0 
5,000 


5,9001 

V.075| 

7.200 

10,050 

2,990 


Sugar, loaves - boxes 1,765 534 

crusheil - tasks 4,412: 2,922! 

ditto - boxes 1 * - I 1,684 

ditto . hrla.’ 8,950 6,3*4 

Hav.innah, boxes 12,800 I5,073i 
Brazil - cases 3.950, 3,690 

ditto 40.740 37,90° 

E. India — j C.GU 1 1 

S. J ago 5c l'orto lUeo I 

cask* *,600, 845 1,075 

ditto - * | 3.56o; 1.7(M*. 

Tinpl.xt.s - W es 5 ,987 <,9*0 10.600 


Stoek 
1st Jan. I 
IS IV. 


V.sooj 


am i 

I? ,3# ill 

46 I 

3,922 


Stock 
1st .Lin. 
1843. 


1,118 

4,4 V? 
511 

4,67o| 

f.SOO 


3v6 


Turn. — Those of usage are, — on cotton, 6s) i, tallow, va- , 
lours, and dqihanb’ teeth. 4 per cent. : hemp. 1 per cent- ; » 
wood, 116 for 100 lha. : almonds, wax, and galls, 101 for 
lot* Its. , ginger, llV for lOO lt«s. ; sugar in Uurn, V i«er 
cent. ; raw Otk, 1 ounce per lb. ; alum, argot, anchovies, lia- 
rilla, l.randy, tlour, iron, lead, saltpetre, 6^», hides, pemwr, 
juniper berries, pumice stone, rags, raisins, nee, cream of tar- 
tar, essences, quk'k*U««T, shumac, steH, and soap, have no 
tare; for all other article* sold by weight, 1 06 lbs. are given 
for every 1O0 I tvs. These tares have been deducted from the j 
proceeds of the imports as above stated I 

The foa* of weight on importations from the place of growth, ‘ 
partly arising from ditlerence of tare, varies as follows : — 1 


Per cent. 

Sugar in chests fVom llio de Janeiro, lose* 1 to 3' 
bags, ditto - . - -.3 — I 

che%U from Pernambuco * - 4 — 6 

chest* from ILiliu - - 7 — 10, 

t>oxe« from liavaiinah and Cult* -4—6 
Muscovado In casks from Culia and 

Porto lit co • - - 12 — *15, 


taking 3£ 
arrolcas as 
equal to 1 
cat. Kng. 

taking 4J 

ditto. 


Importation* from other quarters where the tare* allowed 
are on a tear with those of Genoa, generally rrwlir full 
weight; Havannah bo* sugars front the L’nited States rentier 
1 to V per cent, more than full weight. 


GENTIAN (Ger. Enzian ; Fr. Gentianc ; It. Genziana ; Sp. Jenciamt ; Hus. 
Enzian ; Lat. Gentiana\ the roots of two alpine plants, Gentiana lutea and Gentiana 
purpurea , found growing in Switzerland and Austria, the Apennines the Pyrenees, and 
in North America. Those brought to this country come from Germany. 'Iliey are in 
pieces of various lengths and thickness, twisted* wrinkled on the outside, and covered 
with a,brownish grey cuticle. They have no particular odour; and the taste is intensely 
bitter, without being nauseous. — ( Thomson's Dispensatory.) 

GHEE . See Burr™. 

GIBRALTAR, a famous fortress near the southernmost extremity of Spain, and 
contiguous to the narrowest part of the strait, to which it gives its name, joining the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean, lat. :ifi° G' 30" N\, Ion. .7° S21' 1‘2" W. It is situated on 
the west side of a rocky mountain or promontory, the Mans Caljie of the ancients, pro- 
jecting into the sea, in a southerly direction, about 3 miles, being from \ to ^ of a 
mile in width. The southernmost extremity of the rock is called Europa Point. Its 
northern side, fronting the isthmus which connects it with Spain, is almost perpendi- 
cular, and wholly inaccessible; the east and south sides are so rugged and precipitous, 
as to render any attack upon them, even if they were pot fortified, next to impossible ; 
so that it is only on the west side, fronting the bay, where the rock declines to the 
Rea and the town is built, that it can bo attacked with the least chance of success. 
Here, however, the strength of the fortifications, and the magnitude of the batteries, are 
such, that the fortress seems to be impregnable, even though attacked by an enemy having 
the command of the sea. It was taken by the English in 1704, but the fortifications 
were then very inferior to what they are at present. Towards the end of the American 
war, it was attacked by a most formidable aimament fitted out jointly by Spain and 
France ; but the strength of the place, and the bravery of the garrison, defeated all the 
efforts of the combined powers. Population about 1*7,000, exclusive of the troops, 
which usually amount, in time of peace, to from 3,000 to 4,000. 

The bay of Gibraltar is spacious ; and, being protected from all the more dangerous 
winds, afTords a convenient station for ships. Two moles have been constructed, at a 
vast expense, for the protection of the shipping. 'I*hc old mole projects from the north 
end of the town, X. W. by N., 1,100 feet into the sea : the new mole is l^mile more to 
the south, extending outwards about 700 feet ; it has an elbow formed by the shore, and 
in winter large vessels anchor inside ; the farthest out in from 5 to 6 fathoms. The plan 
on the opposite page gives a better idea of the position of Gibraltar, as well as of the 
Straits, than could be derived from any description. It is taken from Captain Smyth*s 
beautiful chart of the Mediterranean. 


Trade , Political Importance , 8fc — Gibraltar is of very considerable consequence as a commercial 
station. Being a free port, subject to no duties and few restrictions, she Is a convenient entrepdt for the 
English and other foreign goods destined for the supply, principally through illegitimate channels, of 
the contiguous Spanish provinces. Its importance. In this respect, has Increased very rapidly during the 
last 10 years ’, so much so, that while the declared value of the various articles of British produce and 
manufacture exported to Gibraltar In IR33 amounted to only 38ft,4f»0f., they amounted to 1,111. \7**l. In 
1840, and to 1,093,307/. In 1841. Of the exports in 1840, cotton goods amounted to 639,821/., linen ditto 
217,001/., woollen ditto 97,002/., hardware and cutlery 24,311/., Iron nnd steel 29.699/., with a great variety 
of Inferior articles. We also send to Gibraltar considerable quantities of foreign and colonial merchan- 
dise, nine-tenths of which are destined for the supply of Spq^n. 
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References to Plan A, point and light-house of Tariflh, lat. 36° 0 30* N., Ion. 60° 35 15 W. 

The light-house was erected in 1813, and the light revolves. B. tabrita Point. C, tfitiropa Point, the 
extremity of the rock of Gibraltar. D, town and fortress of Ceuta, on the African coast. K, Little 
Ceuta Bay. ¥, Point Leona. G, Point Cires. The soundings and the direction of the currents are 
marked iii the chart. Variation in the Straits, 22° 31'. 

Gibraltar is also of great importance to Great Britain in a military and naval point 
of view, being, in fact, the key of the Mediterranean, and affording a convenient and 
secure station for the outfit, refreshment, repair, and accommodation of our ships of 
war and merchantmen. The revenue collected in the town amounts to from 30,000/. 
to 40,000/., which is about sufficient to defray the public civil expenditure of the place. 
The expense annually incurred in Great Britain on account of the garrison, in time 
peace, amounts to about 200,000 1 — a small sum compared with the important political 
and commercial advantages it is the means of securing. 


Money. — The effVctl re% hard dollar =s 4a. 4<f . \ the current 
dollar being estimated at ) hard dollars — *». 10|d. Heals and 

S uartoa at both hart! and current dollars are the same, being, 
tie former and the letters* 1-^jd. 

Accounts are kept In current dollars (pesos), divided Into 8 
reels of 16 quartos each ; IS reals currency make a cob or bard 
dutlar, by which goods are bought and soidj and 3 of theee 
reals are considered equal to 5 Spanish reals veil on. 


Gibraltar draws on l-ondon In effective dollars of l* reals, 
and London on Gibraltar In current dollars of 8 reals. 

The exchange of Gibraltar on Cadis, and other cities of 
Spain, Is In hard dollars at a percentage, which varies con- 
siderably, and mostly In favour of Gibraltar. 

BVigJUs and Mnuuret are those of England, excepting the 
arroba s* lbs. English : grain to sold by the fanaga, ft of 
which make 1 Winchester quarter ; wine Is sold by the gallon, 
100 of which are equal to 1W* 1 English wine gallons. 
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GILD.— GLASS. 


(HLD, or GUILD, a company of merchants or manufacturers, whence the halls of 
such companies are denominated Gild or Guild Ilalls. 

GILL, a measure of capacity. See Weights and Measures. 

G I X. English geneva, or gin, is made of spirit obtained from oats, barley, or malt, 
recti tied, or redistilled, with the addition of juniper berries, oil of turpentine, &c. All 
spirits manufactured in England, and most of the Scotch and Irish spirits imported into 
England, are subjected to the process of rectification. English gin is said to be one of 
the mast wholesome spirits. — (See Spirits.) 

GINGER (Ger. Ingwer ; Du. Gembtr ; Fr. Gingembre ; It. Ztnzero ; Sp. Jenjibrty 
Agengibre ; Hus. Inbir ; Lat. Zingiber; IV* rs. Zungebeel ,* Arab. Zimyebetl}, the roots of 
a plant ( A mom um Zingiber f a native of the East Indies and China, but which was early 
carried to and succeeds very well in the West Indies. After the roots are dug, the 
best are selected, scraped, washed, and dried in the sun with great care. This is called 
white ginger ; while the inferior roots, which are scalded in boiling water before being 
dried, are denominated black ginger. Preserved ginger is made by scalding the green 
roots, or the roots taken up when they are young and full of sap, till they are tender ; 
then peeling them in cold water, and putting them into a thin syrup, from which they 
are shifted into the jars in which they come to us, and a rich syrup poured over them. 
Dried ginger has a pungent aromatic odour, and a hot, biting taste. It is imported in 
bags, each containing about a cwt. 'Hie white brings the highest price, being more 
pungent and better flavoured. 'Die external characters of goodness in both sorts of 
dried ginger are, soundness, or the jUeing free from worm holes, heaviness, and firmness ; 
the pieces that are small, light, and soil, or very friable and fibrous should be rejected. 
The best preserved ginger is nearly translucent ; it shoidd be chosen of a bright yellow 
colour; rejecting that which is dark-coloured, fibrous, or stringy. — ( Milburns -Orient. 
Commerce ; 3 {Thomson 9 Dispensatory. ) 

The consumption of ginprer doe* not exceed 10,000 cwt. a year. This i* principally to be ascribed to 
the oppressive duties with which it was burdened previously to 18-t‘J, these being no less than ‘2d. 13*. 
a cwt. on foreign ginger, and Hr. on that brought from a British possession ; but in the at>ove mentioned 
year the duties were reduced to in*, and -V*. a cw t. Of 10,001 cwt. of ginger imported in is-tO, A.3HI came 
from the British West Indies, 9,7’27 from the East India Company's possessions and C«rvlon,and 896 from 
Western Africa. 


GINSENG (Du. Ginseng , Ginsern ; Fr. Ginseng ; Ger. Kraft uerz el, Ginseng ; It. 
Ginseng ; Sp. Jinseng ; Chin. Yansam ; Tart. Orhota ), the root of a small plant ( Panax 
fptinque folium Lin.), growing in China, Tartary, and several parts of North America. 
The latter is what we generally see in England, and is an article of trade to China, 
which is its only market. Large quantities were formerly exported from this country ; 
but it is now carried direct to China by the Americans. It is sometimes exported 
crude, and sometimes cured or clarified. Within these few years, it lias been discovered 
in the Himalaya mountains, and small quantities hav£ been thence sent to Canton ; 
but the speculation has not succeeded. It is only about 40 years since it began to be 
sent from America to China. Previously to the ^present century, the Chinese drew 
their supplies from the wilds of Tartary, and the root brought an exorbitant price. 
Crude ginseng now sells in the Canton market at from CO to 70 dollars per picul, and 
prepared at from 70 to 80 dollars. In 1841, there were sent from the United States 
to China, C40,9G7 lbs. of ginseng, valued at 437,245 dollars. — ( Papers laid before Con- 
gress , July 21. 1842.) 

G LASS ( Ger. and Du. Glas ; Fr. Viter, Verre ; It. Vetro ; Sp. Vidrio ; Rus. Stehlo ; 
Lat. Vitrumy, a transparent, brittle, factitious body. It is formed by mixing together 
some sort of siliceous earth, rs fine sand, or jiounded flint, witli an alkali, such ns soda, 
potash, or pearlash, and subjecting them to a strong heat. Hy this means they are 
melted into a transparent, soft, tenacious mass, that may, when hot, be formed into thin 
plates, bent and shaped in every, possible way. When cool, it becomes brittle, and is 
denominated glass. Litharge, minium, borax, the black oxide of manganese. Sec. arc 
sometimes used in the manufacture of glass, according to the purposes to which it is to 
be applied. 

The kinds of glass, and their ingredients, arc stated by Dr. Ure as follows : — 


" There m & distinct kinds of glass at present manufao- I 
1 red ; — I. Flint ilea*, or glee* of lend ; 1. Piste glas*, o» a I -we | 
pore ; 3. Crown gi ***, the beet window glee* j 4. lirned j 
glass, a nam window glass ; A. Bottle, or rotrw green glss*. 

** 1 . Flint Glass, so named because the siliceous ingredient 
was original \y employed In the form of ground Hint*. It is 
now made of the following composition t — 

Purified l.yrm sand .100 parts 

I.ltharge, or red lead - - .GO 

I’urlfWU pearlash • • - 30 ■ 

Ts correct the g ree n colour derived fVom combustible 
matter, or aaM« of low, a little btark wild* of manganese 
added, sndwkmetimes nitre and arwnlc. Tie fusion Is ar- 
rom pllshed usual I j In about 30 hours. 

** ‘t. Plats Glass. — flood carbonate of axis, procured by de- 
cern posing common salt with (eWiaith, U employed aa the flui. 
The proportion of the materials ts — 


Pure sand - - 43*0 

I *ry sub* srbonate of soda XA-A 

Purs quicklime - 4 0 

Nitre I A 

Broken plate glass - tA O - 


- 100 * 0 . 


About 70 parts of good plate glass may be run off* from these 
materials. 

*' 3. rrrwe. or Jims Window Glass.— This Is made of sand 
eltrlAed by the Impure barilla manufactured hr Incineration 
of es weed on tl>e Scotch and IfflU a I tore*. The moat ap- 
proved composition is — 

By Measure. By Weight. 
Fine and purified - A • *00 

Best kelp ground - tl - 330 

" 4. Ora ad Glass. — - This Is made of a mixture of soap- 
boiler*' waste, kelp, and sand. The Am Htgr .dlent c o n s i s t s of 
lime use,! for rendering the alkali of the soap-boiler caustic, 
the insoluble matter or his kelp or barilla, and a quantity « 
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water, all in a patty state. The proportions nece*. watte and rlrer sand, in proportion! which practice mint de- 
nari I y vary, it of the waste, 1 of kelp, and 1 or sand, form a terminc according to the quantity of the wa»te ; some soap- 
pretty good broad glass. They are mixed together, dried, and boilers extracting more saline matter, and others less, from 
fritted. their kelps. Common sand and lime, with a little common 

■' 5. Dottle Close is the coarsest kind. ' It is made of soapers’ clay and sea salt, form a cheap mixture for bottle glass.” 

1 . Historical Notices with respect to Glass. — The manufacture of glass is one of the 
very highest beauty and utility. It is most probable that we are indebted for this 
wonderful art, as we are for the gift of letters, to the Phoenicians. According to Pliny 
{Hist. Nat. lib. xxxvi. c. 26.), glass had been made for many ages, of sand found near 
the mouth of the small river Bclus in Phoenicia. “ The report,” says he, “ is, that the 
crew of a merchant ship laden with nitre (fossil alkali) having used some pieces of it to 
support the kettles placed on the fires they had made on the sand, were surprised to see 
pieces formed of a translucent substance, or glass. This was a sufficient hint for the 
manufacture. Ingenuity ( astuta et ingeniosa solertia ) was immediately at work, to im- 
prove the process thus happily suggested. Hence the magnetical stone came to be 
added, from an idea that it contained not only iron, but glass. They also used clear 
pebbles, shells, and fossil sand. Indian glass is said to be formed of native crystal, and 
is on that account superior to every other.* Phoenician glass is prepared with light 
dry wood, to which copper and nitre are added, the last being principally brought from 
Ophir. It is occasionally tinged with different colours. Sometimes it is brought to 
the desired shape by being blown, sometimes by being ground on a lathe, and sometimes 
it is embossed like silver.” Sidon, he adds, is famous for this manufacture. It was 
there that mirrors were first invented. In Pliny’s time, glass was made in Italy, of 
fine sand on the shore between Cumae and the Lucrine bay. 

Glass was manufactured at Koine into various articles of convenience and ornament. 
Pliny mentions that Nero gave 6,000 sesterces (50,000/. according to the ordinary 
method of reckoning) for two glass cups, each having two handles ! These, however, 
must have been of an immense size and of exquisite workmanship ; for ghftts was then 
in common use for drinking vessels, and was used even in the form of bottles in which 
to keep wine. — {Mart. Kjrig. lib. ii. 22. 40., and lib. iv. 86.) 

There is no authentic evidence of glass being used in windows previously to the 
third or fourth century; und then, and for long after, it was used only in churches and 
other public buildings. In this country, even so late as the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, glass was very rarely met with. In a survey of Alnwick Castle, made in 
1575, it is stated — “ And, because throne extreme winds, the glasse of the windowes 
*of this and other my lord’s castles and houses here ill the country dooth decay and 
waste, yt were good the whole leights of everie windowe, at the departure of his lord- 
shippe from lyinge at any of his said cast els, and houses, and dowring the time of his 
lordship’s absence, or others lyinge in them, were taken doune and lade up in safety : 
And at sooche time as other his lordshippe or anie other sholdc lye at any of the said 
places, the same might then be set uppe of newe, with smale charges, whereas now the 
tlecaye thereof shall be verie costlie and chargeable to be repay red. ”-— ( North. Housh . 
Book, xvii.) Sir F. M. Eden thinks it probable that glass windows were not intro- 
duced into farmhouses in England rituch before the reign of James I. They are men- 
tioned in a lease in 1615, in a parish in Suffolk. In Scotland, however, as late as 1661, 
the windows of ordinary country houses were not glazed, and only the upper parts of 
even those in the king's palaces had glass ; the lower ones having two wooden shutters, 
to open at pleasure, and admit the fresh air. From a passage in Harrison’s Description 
of England, it may be inferred that glass was introduced into country houses in the 
reign of Henry VIII. He says, — “ Of old time,” (meaning, probably, the beginning 
of the century,) “our countrie houses instead of glasse did use much lattise, and that 
made either of wicker or fine nils of oke in checkerwise. I rend also that some of the 
better sort, in and before the time of the Saxons, did make panels of borne instead of 
glasse, and fix them in wooden calmes (easements) ; but os borne in windowes is now 
(1584) quite laid downe in everie place, so our lattises are also growne into disuse, 
because glasse is come to be so plentiful, and within veric little so good, cheape, if not 
better than the other.” Glass is now introduced into the windows of almost every cot- 
tage of Great Britain ; and in this cold, damp climate, it ought rather to be considered 
as a necessary of life, than as the most elegant and useful of conveniences. What Dr. 
Johnson has said as to glass deserves to be quoted. — “ By some fortuitous liquefaction 
was mankind taught to produce a body at once in a high degree solid and transparent, 
which might admit the light of the sun, and exclude the violence of the wind ; which 
might extend the sight of the philosopher to new ranges of existence, and eharm him 
at one time with the unbounded extent of the material creation, and at another with the 


If this be a correct description of the glass of India in the age of Pliny, it has since fallen off very 
much ; Indian glass being now about the very worst that is made. At present, the Hindoos manufacture 
' ■ ' ’ lz sand, and impure soda, — an article found native in marlyq>arta of 

s fhrnncca are so bad that they cannot melt our common bottle glass. 
. 0.) The glass of China is much better than that of India, though 

still very Inferior to that Europe. 

2 It 


muen ; nuuan glass netng now aoouc me 
It of fragments of broken glass, quartz sa 
India, particularly in the south. The fut 
— {Hamilton's Mysore , vol. iii. p. 370.) 
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endless subordination of animal lift* ; ami, what is yet of more importance, might sup- 
ply the decays of nature, anil succour old age with subsidiary sight. Thus was the 
first artificer in glass employed, though without his own knowledge or expectation. 
He was facilitating and prolonging the enjoyment of light, enlarging the avenues of 
science, anil conferring the highest and most lasting pleasures ; lie was enabling the 
student to contemplate nature, and the beauty to behold herself.” — { It ambler, No. 9.) 

Venice, for a long time, excelled all Ktiropo in the manufacture of glass, but was 
subsequently rivalled by France. 'Hie manufacture was early introduced into England ; 
but it was not carried on to any extent previously to the sixteenth century. 'Hie first 
plates for looking-glasses and coach windows were made in 167:1, at Lambeth, by Ve- 
netian artists under the protection of the Duke of Buckingham. 'Hie British Plate 
('ompany was incorporated in 177.», when it erected its extensive works at Kuvcnhcad, 
near St. Helen’s, in Lancashire. The manufacture was at first conducted by workmen 
from Trance, whence we had previously brought all our plate glass. llut that which 
is now mado*kt Havenhead, at Liverpool, and London, is equal or superior to any im- 
ported from the Continent. 

It is difficult to form any precise estimate of the value of the glass annually produced 
in Groat Britain. We believe, however, that it cannot amount to less than 2,0CX),000/. ; 
and that the workmen employed in the different departments of the manufacture 
exceed *10,000. 

Duties* on Glass. — Considering the vast importance of glass, and the various ne- 
cessary, convenient, and ornament*! purposes to which it is applied, it were much to 
be wished that it could be exempted from all taxation. Hut if the public exigencies 
make its taxation indispensable, the duties on it should, at all events, be kept within 
reasonable limits, and imposed in the way least likely to Ik* injurious. We regret, 
however, tohave to state that these apparently obvious considerations have been all 
but wholly lost sight of in the taxing of glass in this country ; the duties on it having 
been carried to a most exorbitant extent, and imposed in the inostf^)>pressive manner. 
After successive augmentations, the duties were raised in 1H1:1 to the amount of f)S s. a 
cwt. on flint and plate glass! And the consequence was, that, despite the increase of 
wealth and population in the interim, the consumption of both these sorts of glass was 
levs than it had been in 170 1, when the duty was only *2^/. a cwt. ! 'Hu* progress 

of the manufacture and of the duties since IS 1:1 is exhibited in the subjoined tables, 
the influence of the various modifications of the latter on production l>eing too ob\ious 
to require being pointed out. Still, however, there can he no doubt that the duty is 
at this moment a great deal too high, and that it is in other respects most objectionable. 

We do not know whether it he possible materially to vary the mode in which the 
duties are assessed, without opening a still wider door to fraud than that which now 
exists Hut at present they not only augment the price of a most indispensable article 
by their entire amount, but they farther augment it, and that in no inconsider- 
able degree, by fettering the operations of the manufacturers, and preventing them from 
making experiments and improvements, and introducing new processes. In this 
respect the duties arc especially injurious. Nor can any one acquainted with the facts 
entertain any doubt that the (’otnmmissioners of Excise Inquiry were fully justified in 
expressing their conviction that 44 no to. r can combine more objections, or Ite more at 
variance with all sound principles of taxation, than this duty on qlass. " 

If it Ik* impossible otherwise to get rid of these duties, we incline to think that they 
might be advantageously commuted for an increase of the duty on windows houses 
of 10/. a year and upwards. The greater cheapness of glass would inure than compen- 
sate to most householders for the increase of the window tax, at the same time that the 
glass manufacture would lie vastly increased ami improved. 

Hut, whatever may be done with the rest, that portion of the duty which is assessed 
on common l>ottle glavs should certainly be repealed. It is oppressive without being 
productive, and might be abandoned without any considerable sacrifice. The duty on 
tfiis description of glass produced, at an average of the .*1 years ending with 1842, 
172,518/. a year of gross income ; but of this no less than IOO,:U7/. a year was drawn 
back on exportation, making the nett revenue only 72,201/. a ^*ear 1 — a miserable 
compensation for the injury done to the manufacture and the public, and for the fraud 
inseparable from such a duty. 

The excise regulations as to the manufacture of glass were formerly dispersed over various statutes, 
and were at once numerous and complicated In the extreme. I^atterly, however, they have been con- 
solidated in the statute I & l Viet. c. 44. ; but, notwithstanding the regulations have been a good deal sim- 
plified, this statute is of great length, comprising no fewer than W sections ; so that, were Its length not 
a sufficient obstacle, it would be quite useless giving any abstract of it in this place, as no one would think 
of engaging in the manufacture without having beside him a copy of the act* 
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I. A Return of the Rates of Duty on Glass in 1813, with the Quantities of each Kind of Glass retained for 
Home Use, and the aggregate Nett Revenue in each Year, from 1813 to 1842, both included, noting 
the Periods when any Alteration of the Duty took place, and the Amount of such Alterations. 



Flint. 

Tlate. 

Crown. 

German 

(Sheet. 

11 road. 

Coinmoti 

Buttle. 




Rate of Duty 1 
In 1813, > 

U cwt. $ 

98#. 

98#. 

73s . 6d. 

73s. Cid. 

30s. 

8s. 2d. 

Total. 

Period and Amount of 
Alteration of Duty. 

Aggregate 

Nett 

Revenue. 

Years. 

Quantities of Glass retained for Home Use. 





Cntt. 

«’•?•/#. 

f'rvts. 

Crvit. 

CtvU. 

Crvts. 



£ 

1813 

23,370 

9,398 

8 1,411 

. 

6,994 

17,3 >H 

1 7 l ,5.53 


500,850 

181 4 

21,227 

6,778 

81,251 


8,628 

14(1,25)? 

261,136 


530.794 

1815 

24,91 1 

419 

77,485 


8,452 

1 29,461 

210,728 


473,780 

1816 

20.011 


56.1.51 

- 

6,140 

1 GO, 221 

212,523 


353. 1 88 

1817 

2 V, 11 7 

1 ,739 

76,561 

• - 

8,374 

123,881 

232.692 


461,849 

1818 

26,978 

6,391 

88,893 

- - 

8,319 

201,795 332.376 


584,399 

1819 


6,473 

90,726 


8,267 

238,463 


[From 5th July, 1819, the duty "J 

28,809 


372,738 

on plate glass reduced flgm > 
L 4/. 18s. to 3/. per cwt. J 

606,176 




7.782 


1820 

24,74.5 

8,735 

71,183 


171,495 

286,940, 

500,595 

1S21 

2 1,927 

9,7 1 8 

86,384 


H.O.3.5 

137.1 17 

263,181 


521.075 

1822 

21,400 

9,562 

1)5,510 


8,353 

154,4 92 

289,317 

3 12,4 56 j 


559.029 

1823 

21,829 

11,607 

101,392 


9,172 

198,456 


607,378 

1821 

24,954 

13,543 123,81.5 


9,295 

238,725 

410,362, 


728^42 









From 5th J uly, 1 825, the duty " 








. 

of if. 18#. on flint glass re- 


1825 

31,181 

15,082 140,298 


8,347 

251,932 

419,8 43 

pealed, and a new duty of 
12/. los. for every 1,000 lbs. ' 

772,303 




1 1.5,731 


8,113 

282,512 

| 

of lluxed materials for flint 
„ glass imposed. 


1826 

4 7,090 

12,527 


465,973) 

720,920 

1 82 7 

46,688 

14,209 

114,381 

' 

7,61 1 

239,791 

42*/>K3: 

’ From 5th July, 1828, thedutvl 

699,726 








! 

on common bottle glass re- 
duced in Great Britain from 


1828 

51,255 17,096 

121,158 

- - 

6,970 

254,787 

i54,X6> 

K#. 2d. to 7s. per cwt., and 
the duty on every descrip- 

752,097 








| 

tion of glass assimilated 
throughout the U. King- 
dom. 


1S29 

.50,869 

13.M5 

92,252 

80,926 

_ 

6,864 

21H/8I1 

382,811 

609.406 

1830 

19,353 

l«pf7 

• - 

1,815 

180,915 

328,7 46 


512,261 

1831 

49,608 14,373 

88,688 

• 

5,915 

150,520 

299,1011 


531, 7 IS 









f From 10th October, 1832, the! 









1 duty on lluxed materials for 1 


1 832 

51,586 11,551 

86,007 

179 

5,301 

158.719 

313,319 

i flint glass reduced from l 

558,423 








j 12/. 1 Os. per 1,000 lbs. u> 

L 20#. for every KK) lbs. j 



1 833 

54,81 H 

13,893 

105,13 1 

- 

6.306 

IM.OOO 

34 1 , 1.51 i 

615,781 

1831 

52.890, 1 6,306 1 1 >6 ,389 

• - 

6,766 

194,143 

376,49 4 


664,391 








• t 

f From 10th October, 18*5, the! 


1 835 

43,936 16,911 

111,651 

4,218 

5,817 

201,613 

384,236 

J duty on lluxed materials for 1 
1 lliut glass reduced from 20#. } 

640,119 






J 

1 

1 | 

L to 6#. fed. per lOO lbs- J 


1836 

86.866 19.993 1 ! 7,01 1 

- 

S 7,629 

I 219,145 

480,674 i 

663,162 

1837 

78.121 

21 ,640 l J 1,309 

707 

7,190 

247,446 

456,413 


608,993 

18.38 

81,594 

23,992 

113,756 

2,262 

6,57.5 

213,016 

471.225 


667 ,998 

1 839 

82,309 26,465 

113,310 

5,170 

8,51 4 

252,808 

488,600 


691,467 







‘Front 15th May, 1840, the - ] 









duty on every description of 
glass Increased .5 per cent ; , 


1840 

82,186 

31,200 

1)1,316 

7,914 

9,049 

1. . 

232,834 

473,799 

• and from 15th August, 18 40, V 
the duty on broad glass in- ) 
creased from 1/. 10# . to 1 

3/. 13s. Gd. per cwt. J 

721,343 

1841 

71,444 

22.088 

93.033 

1 1 .298 


190,257 

391,120 

613,588 

1842 

68.098 

1. 8,396 81,715 

17,1 17 

* 

161.537 

346,803 


563,437 


II. Account exhibiting the Quantities of the different Descriptions of Glass manufactured during each 
of the 3 Years ending with 1842, with the Quantities exported, the Rates and Produce of the Duties, 
Ac (Obtained from the Excise.) 


Description of Glass. 


Flint glass ... 
Ditto - 
Ditto * 

Plate glass. 

Ditto 
Ditto - 

[Crown glasas 
Ditto 
Ditto 

German sheet glass - 
Ditto - 
Ditto - 

Broad sheet glass 
Ditto - - - 

Ditto * 

Common bottle gloss 
Ditto - 
Ditto 



Quantity 

exported. 


Cn'ts. 

19.1113 
2n,5ifi 
t 3,61)6 
So. feet. 

52,879 
121,113 
68 ,3 1 H 
Crvts. 
15,318 
19,118 
12,369 
8,219 
8,781 
7,701 


Rate of Duty. 


f To 13 
< per e 
l. cwt. 


n 


292.887 I 
310,937 i 
225,633 


5th Mat, 1310, IS#. Sd.1 
. since, 18#. 8d. per 
amt 5 jier cent. J 

To 13th May, 1810,31. perl 
cwt. ; since, 3 /. per cwt. and 
L 6 per cent. J 

‘To 15th May, 1810, 3/.13#.6rf. 
per cwt.; since, .V. 13#. Gd. 
per cwt. and 5 per cent. 

To 15th May, 1840.3M 3s.6d. 
per cwt. ; since, 3/. 1 3*. (id. 
per cwt. ami 5 per cent. 

;fo 15lh May, 1840, W. lOs. 
tier cwt. 

To 15th Aug. 18-10, l/. 10s. i 
“ since 3/. 13 j. 6d. per cwt, and i , 
T To 15th May. 1840,7#. perl , 

[ cwt. ; since, 7s. per cwt. and V 
l 5 jwr c« nt. J l 


A 25,571 
,501,177 
390,482 

Total nett revenue collected during the 3 yean ending with 1842 
Annual averag e nett revenue of the 3 years e nding with 1842 

‘2 U ( 2 


Gross 
Amount 
of Ihity. 

j 

Drawback on 
Glass ex- 
ported- j 

Nell Amount 
of Duly (Ex* 

■ise) after de- 
ducting draw- 
bat k and 
ither legal al- 
lowances. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

101,029 

21,199 

79.S30 

95,565 

22.605 

72,960 

81,973 

15,098 

66,875 

104,117 

7,412 

96,705 

87,(8il 

1 7 ,483 

69,578 

67,812 

9,866 

57,946 

492,962 

73,530 

417,497 

451,064 

92,070 

357 ,537 

376,205 

60,891 - 

313,323 

63,986 

33,604 

30.382 

80,473 

36,876 

43,397 

98,397 

32,348 

66,049 

13,915 

2 

13,913 

cwt. and 5 per cent, j 

Jh-t cent. 
189,883 

1 103,926 

85,957 

184,174 

1 114.109 

70,065 

143,496 

1 82,915 

60,581 


£ 1 ,902,595 
£ 634,198 
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(II. Account of the Quantities of Foreign Glass entered for Consumption during each of the 3 Years 
ending with 181:2, with the Rates of Duty, and the Produce of the Duties on tne same. — {Obtained 
(from (hr Customs.) 


IV-w'Tij»ti.>n of Gl.is*. 


! Quantify rtUrrwl '.Amount: 
j Tor Home t'oti- ot 

sumption. | Duty 


1 Flint tft.li* - 
j Ditto 

Onto * 

El ite - 

( iKtto 
Onto 


• 1440; 
LSI l . 


lS|l>i 

IMt 

• IS 12 


- ist») 

- 1MI 

- IM' 
sheet trlass lstt» 

- 1*« 1 1 
- 1S4* 


Grown gl. 
hitin 
hitto 


I >.tlo 
Ditto 


1 4 jl »** bottles - IS ID 

i I »•■*.( not ile^cri bevl i 1st! 1 

| Ditto do. - I SI2 

! (iliss minufvturn Isiii 
| IV». nototh, r«ri*e 

rfttinWi - 1M1 

Ditto do. - IS 12 


lnchuUxI with 
kI*m manufac- 
ture* not other- 
wise desi-ribed. 

IDS 

t>ri. 

1.143 
l,i VS 7 

i ,959 


12 

;v> 

-46 


Rate of Duty. 


I 


Ou .1 rtt. 

l.iir.tws 

i ,i »»•».»,/>< 
Kl v .2 
t 'n ii . 

L»,M7 


5 26 
13S 


1 ,520 

313 

51 I 


. Flint am! cut glass, percent, ad valorem - 
l Ditto, per cwt. * 


Elate glass, superficial measure, an«l all glass 
fuitslln* I -9th in. in thickness, vis. : — 
Not containing more than 9 *q. feet, per 


, *9 


. foot 


Until July 
•Jth, 1812. 


ontaining more than 9, and not mure 
than 14 square feet, jicr kquarr foot 
i'out.miing more than It, and not more 
■ than 36 square feet. |a*r »q. foot 
j C ontaining more (turn .Vi mj. feet, jar ej. 
foot . - • - 

liM Crown glass, |»cr cwt. 

51 Ditto, not exetedmg one ninth of an inch in 
H.H (hii knexs. j«*r ewt. • 

.Vi l I iernun sheet glass, per 
485 Ditto, not eseteshng one ninth of an huh 
G 49 in thickness, per cw t. - 

17.669 Ikittlcs of glass covered with wicker, per . 

16,991 dozen quart* - * - - j 

; Ditto, per cwt. - - . - j 

1 5,6 IS • Ditto, green nr Common, not leing pliials, [ 
1 rni|>tT, |*er dor. quarts - * i 

; I>itto ditto, full, imported from any llritish j 
possession, p, r dozen quarts - . I 

Ditto iLtto, liupvtisl from an> foreign place, ' 
» containing nine or spirits, |*« r do/, quarts 1 
i IK), do., not containing do., quarts 

1. D‘7 lil.va bottles, no* otherwise described, j>er ; 

cent, ail valorem - - - ( 

' W Ditto, |mt cwt. - 

3,»k> 7 tilavs manufactures, not otherwise 
KriUil, per lent, ail saiegwm 

2, 'iM * 

651 ; Dili 


- ; io o o 


From July 
9th. 1842. 


i. J. 
O 0 

I 0 u 


30 


0 4 0 

0 5 0 

0 6 0 
0 7 0 

G 13 0 

5 14 0 


<•) 

O) 


per cwt. ■ 

And further, on the above rates, ’>/. per centum, from the l(>th 
of Mav. 1H4(>. 


GIiOVKS ( Gfr. Ifiintlsc/tu/te ; Fr. Gants; It. Guanti ; Sp. Guantes ; Hus. Ru- 
kaurizii t Perlschntki , Golizii). well known articles of dress used lor covering the hands, 
usually made of leather, hut frequently also of cotton, wool, silk, &c. 'Hie leather used 
in the manufacture of gloves is not, properly speaking, tanned, hut prepared hy a peculiar 
process that renders it soft and pliable. Some sorts of leather gloves admit of being 
washed, and others not. Woodstock and Worcester, hut particularly the former, are 
celebrated for the manufacture of leather gloves of a superior quality ; 111 which a great 
number of women and girls, as well as men, are employed. The produce of the Wor- 
cester manufacture has been estimated at about 42,(XX> dozen pairs of oil leather, or beaver 
gloves ; and 470,000 dozen pairs of kid and lamb-skill gloves ; the value of the whole, 
when finished, being about :i7,7,<XX)/. Hesides Worcester and Woodstock, London, Yeovil, 
Ludlow, anti Leominster are the principal seats of the leather glove manufacture. Gloves 
are sometimes sewed by machinery ; but this is done only to improve the work by ren- 
dering the stitches more correctly equidistant, as it is not cheaper than manual labour. 
Limerick used to be famous for the manufacture of a sort of ladies’ gloves, called chicken 
gloves. Large quantities of cotton gloves arc made at Nottingham and Leicester. 

Influence of Repeal of Prohibition of Importation. — The importation of leather gloves and mitts was 
formerly prohibited, under the severest penalties. Thin prohibition had the effect, by preventing alt 
competition and emulation with the foreigner, to check improvement, and to render British gloves at 
once inferior in quality and high in price. This system was, however, permitted to continue till 18*25, 
when the prohibition was repealed, and gloves allowed lobe imported on payment of duties, which, though 
logh, are not prohibitory. This measure was vehemently opposed ; and many predictions were made of 
the total ruin of the manufacture ; but in this, as in most other instances, experience has shown that the 
trade had not been materially benefited by the prohibition. The wholesome competition to which the 
manufacturers now felt themselves, for the first time, exposed, made them exert all their energies ; ami 
it is admitted on all hands, that there has been a more rapid improvement in the manufacture during the 
last dozen years than in the previous half century . There has l>ecn, no doubt, a great deal of complain- 
ing of a decay of trade among the leather glove manufacturers ; but we are assured that, If there be any 
real foundation for their complaints, it is ascrihabie far more to the growing use of home-made cotton 
gloves than to the importation of foreign leather glove* ; and had It not been for the improved fabric, 
and greater cheapness of British leather glove*, that has grown out of ;he new system, it is abundantly 
certain that cotton glove* would have gained still more rapidly on them. In point of fact, however, ft 
does not appear, taking the smuggling that formerly existed Into account, that there has been any falling 
off in the leather glove trade. At ail events, there has been no serious falling off in the number of skins 
brought from abroad to be used In the manufacture, and consequently in the number of pairs of gloves 
produced from such skins ; and thero is no reason for thinking that it is different with the other depart- 
ments. 

leather gloves must be Imported in packages, containing each 100 dozen pairs at least, and In vessels 
of 70 tons burden or upwards, on penalty of forfeiture. — (7 C ico. 4 . c. 4 ». S *•) 
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Account of tho Number of Pairs of Habit Gloves, Men’s Gloves, and Women’s Gloves and Mitts, im- 
ported into tlio United Kingdom, with the Amount of Duty paid thereon, in 1840, 1841, and 184*, and 
the Rates of Duty. 


Description of Gloves. 

| quantities. 

| Duties. 

1840. 

Pairs. 

1,015,247 

437.732 

50,667 

1,509,646 

1841. 

Pairs. 
919,61 1 
373,200 
62,890 

1 1 ,355,70 1 

1842- 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

Habit Gloves 

Men's ditto - - - 

Women’* ditto, or mitts 

Totals - 

Pairs. 

1,010,102 

482.864 

9 0,0.56 

1 ,592.022 

£ s. d. , 

17,361 4 11 

9,37 1 2 2 

1,697 7 1 

28,429 14 2 

£ s. d. 

16,109 5 10 

8,163 14 11 
1,926 0 1 

26,199 0 lO 1 

£ s. d. 

16,611 5 5 

8,7"3 4 5 

2,150 7 6 

27,464 17 4 


Account of the Number of Lamb and Kid Skins entered for Home Consumption since 1820, with an 
Kstimate of the Quantity of Gloves which such Skins would produce, oil the Supposition that from 
each 120 Skins there would be manufactured 18 Dozen Pairs of Gloves. 


Years. 


Number of ; 

Total Lamb 

Doz. Gloves 
produced 
each year. 

j Years. 

Number of 

1 Number of 

Lamb Skins.' 

Kid Skins. | 

and Kid. 

Lamb Skins. 

j Kid Skins. 

1820 

932,817 

286,443 

1,219.260 

182,889 

1831 

2,892,93 4 

1 1,008,36)7 

1821 

! 1,202,029 

242,996 

1 ,4 45,025 

216,756 

1832 

1,901,141 

709,337 

1822 

1 ,008,6 ’,1 

408,523 

2,317,174 

347,562 

1 833 

2,418,489 

817,028 

1823 

! 1,974,143 

497,4 14 

2,471,587 

370,728 

1831 

2,7 94,543 

799,006 

1 82 1 

2,201,295 

r;ii 905 

VKTt.O'MI 


2,287,016 

956,628 

1 825 

! 2,098,553 

771,522 

! ‘^570,075 

4 30 1-506 


2,692,721 

1 ,66 1 ,080 

7 13,679 
937 ,230 

1827 

2 .7 i 91397 1 

640^863 

I 3 .390, 2*. O 




... 

1 828 

2,917,176 

90 1 ,639 

l 3.822,115 

573,300 

1 1839 


690,968 

1829 

1850 

1.930,390 1 
1 ,859,850 ! 

698,60 4 

1 ,086,209 

2,6-28.091 

2,916,059 

391,3 14 

44 1 ,900 

1 18 10 

J 


697,012 



1 Dor. Gloves 
i produced 
l ra< h year. 

585,180 
391,572 
485,3 28 
639,002 
486,551 

515,400 

390,197 

'8,625 

421,716 

337,431 


GOLD (Ger. Gold; Du. Goud ; Da. and Sw. Guld ; Fr. Or; It. and Sp. Oro ; 
Port. Oiro y Ouro ; Rus. Soloto ; Pol. Zloto ; Lat. Auritm ; Arab. Tibr and Ztheb ; 
Sans. Stvarna ; Malay, A/os), the most precious of all the metals, seems to have been 
known from the earliest antiquity. It is of an orange red, or reddish yellow colour, 
and has no perceuUble taste or smell. Its lustre is considerable, yielding only to that of 
platinum, steel, ifflpfer, and mercury. It is rather softer than silver. Its specific gravity 
is 19*fl. No other substance is equal to it in ductility and malleability. It maybe 
beaten out into leaves so thin, that one grain of gold will cover square inches. 

These leaves are only of an inch thick. But the gold leaf with which silver wire 

is covered has only T l 2 of that thickness. An ounce of gold upon silver is capable of 
being extended more than ],:3GO miles in length. Its tenacity is considerable, though 
in this respect it yields to iron, copper, platinum, and silver. From the experiments of 
Seek ingen, it appears that a gold wire 0*078 inch in diameter, is capable of supporting 
a weight of 150*07 lbs, avoirdupois without breaking. It melts at 82° of Wedgwood’s 
pyrometer. When melted, it assumes a bright bluish green colour. It expands in the 
act of fusion, and consequently contracts while becoming solid more than most metals ; 
x circumstance which renders it less proper for casting in moulds. — (Thomson's 
Chemistry . ) 

For the quantities of gold produced, and the places where it is produced, see Pre- 
cious Metals. 

GOMUTI, or KJOO, a species of palm ( Boras sits Gomutus ), growing in the 
Indian islands. A valuable product is obtained from this palm, resembling black horse 
fuxir ; it is found between the trunk and the branches, at the insertion of the latter, in a 
matted form, interspersed with long, hard, woody twigs of the same colour. When 
freed fjrom the latter, it is manufactured by the natives into cordage. Its fibres are 
stronger and more durable, but less pliant, than those of the cocoa nut, or coir — 
(see Coir) ; and is, therefore, fitter for cables and standing rigging, but less fit for running 
rigging. The native shipping of the Eastern islands of all kinds are chiefly equipped with 
cordage of the gomuti ; and the largest European shipping in the Indies use cables of it. 
It undergoes no preparation but that of spinning and twisting ; no material similar to 
our tar or pitch, indispensable to the preservation of hempen cordage, being necessary 
with a substance that, in a remarkable degree, possesses the quality of resisting alter- 
nations of heat and moisture. The gomuti of Amboyna, and the other Spice islands, is 
the best. That of Java has a coarse ligneous fibre. Gomuti is generally sold in twisted 
shreds or yarns, often as low as 1 dollar a picul, and seldom more than 2. Were 
European ingenuity applied to the improvement of this material, there seems little 
doubt that it might be rendered more extensively useful. — ( Craw furiCs East . Arehip . 
vol. iii. p. 425. ) 

GOOD HOPE, CAPE OF. See Cape Town. 

GOTTENBURG, or, more properly, GOTH A BORG, on tbe south-west coast 
of Sweden, at the head of a fiord near the Cattegat, which receives the river Gotha, 
lat. 5 7° 42' 4" N., Ion. 11° 57' 45" E. Population 29,000, and increasing. Vessels 
do not come close to the city, but lie in the river or harbour at a short distance from 
the shore, goods being conveyed from and to them by lighters that navigate the canals 

2 li 3 
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by which the lower part of the town is intersected. The depth of water in the port is 
17 feet, and there is no tide, bar, or shallow. A vessel entering the Gotha must take 
a pilot on board, whose duty it is to meet her J league west of Wingo beacon. After 
Stockholm, Gottenburg has the most extensive commerce of any town in Sweden. 
Iron and steel, the former excellent, but the latter inferior to that made in Kngland, 
form the principal articles of export. They are brought from the rich mines of Wer- 
meland, distant about 2tX) miles; being conveyed partly by the lake Wene% partly by 
the Trollhcetta canal — (see Canals), — and partly by the river Gotha. The exports 
of iron, in 1839, amounted in all to 191.150 sklb., of which 13*4,630 were taken by the 
I\ States, and 35, 180 by Kngland. The original cost of iron is supposed to be in- 
creased about 5 per cent, by the expense of its conveyance to Gottenburg ; and the 
shipping charges, inclusive of the export duty, are about lO per cent, additional. The 
next great article of export is timber, particularly deals, which are also furnished hy 
Wermeland. Of these, the exports, in 1839, were 1*18,650 dozen, of which 64,870 
dozen went to Great Britain, and the residue to France, Holland, Ac. The other 
articles of export are, linen, sail-cloth, tar, copper, alum, glass, cobalt, manganese, 
linseed, oak hark, bones, juniper berries, cranberries, n>ck moss for dyeing, Ac. Grain 
is sometimes imported and sometimes exported. 'Hie principal articles of import are 
sugar, coffee, tobacco, cotton yarn and twist, salt, indigo, and dye woods. South Sea 
oil, rice, herrings, wine, spices, Ac. There belonged to the port in 1837, exclusive of 
river craft, 72 vessels of the aggregate burden of 6,35*1 Swedish lasts, or 15,250 Knglish 
tons, which had increased in 1839 to 8,100 lasts, and in 18*10 to alnnit 9,f>00 ditto. ; 
and ship building has since been going on briskly. MTie opening of the Gotha canal 
hy which Gottenburg communicates with a large portion of the interior of Sweden, 
has exercised a powerful and beneficial influence over her commerce. She carries on 
an extensive trade with Kngland, and Knglish is generally understood. Steamers run 
once a week between Gottenburg and Hull for 8 months of the year; but in winter 
the intercourse with England is kept up by the tedious route of jLubeck and Ham- 
burg. 

Herring Fithery Gottenburg used, at no distant period, to be one of the principal seats of the her- 

ring fishery ; but at present this branch of industry is quite extinct, and it has always been very capricious. 
From 1 to IVix, great quantities of herrings were taken ; from 15*8 to IGGO, they left the roast ; during 
the next 15 years they were again abundant: but from P',75 to 1717, they entirely disappeared. From 
1747 to 177", they were abundant, ISfi.fii I barrels being taken in I7«»h and 151,1X3 in 17*i 8. From 17xH to 
171*9. the fi siier y was very good, from 1 10, non to I90,0"0 barrels being annually exporter!. In I #0-1, the export 
was 79,51*2 barrels. In and ix<»9, fish were very scarce; arul in lx|*2 they entirely disappeared, and 
have not hitherto returned : so that Gottenburg, instead of exporting, at present imports considerable 
supplies of herrings. 

lloth iron and timber pay duties on exportation, but they are not heavy. 

Cu «*,>*■ -An and Pfrl Ckarg *». — ( >n arriving in at O months, with 1 months’ lnterr»t to the seller. Olhergood* 
port, no n»Tv<»n i« allow cl to lx van 1 or to leave a vessel till she ta at 3, 4, arul t> month*. 

in rusfnrfv of the officer* ; who, having inspectnl tin- m.uufest Hanking, ,V<- — There are no public or private tanking e*tn- 

anrt paper*, send them to the t ' us ronv -house. An officer is *|v- • bli'hir»-m» at Gottenburg f<»r the Issue of notes; but the 
pointed to suiM-rinttmd the unlo-rding ami also the loading. national bank has two offices here which advance limited 

TV public charges of «lt sorts on a Swedish .hi|> anil on a sunt* of mono, at ft |»er cent, nn the »e» urltv of goods, anil in 

foreign »hip n«*t privileged, each of VXi tons burden, unload- discount of lulls. Some of the Knglish insurance com panic* 
irur *'id loading mixed cargoes at f »< Ut.rf bo rg, would he. on liaxe agentv here, wtio do a good deal of husiuesa. 
the former * 1/. .V*. 7 d., on the latter \\>t. 'w. Id. * >n a i>n- .Sea Siam, Water, \r. — i Ime m»j be had here of excellent 

vilecol f.Jieign ship the charges arc the same as on a S<r«lisli ouxlitv and cheap. IWf l^d. J«er ll>., be»i rye brvml ‘t\d. per 

ship. lb., and butter *»/. per lb. 

M'aoAwii v S'vrtoa. - I ioorlv miy fe NmdH for an» Iwclli ,W wv, Weight*, Meaeurrt, & e., same a* at Stockholm, 

of tim-, on pvyiog 4 |**v rent. «// i alorrtn lor tl»e first V je.tr«, which mv. 

ansi J per cent, annnaitv thereafter. In compiling this article, we have mnd<- use of consu'ur 

OsMwbfKsi, Crrdii, Xc- — The u-u.%! rite of commission is ‘ returns, t'orr'e Trmtrf* in the A'i rrth > \f Europe, vol. jv. |»|i.Y<>7 
2 per cent. Good.* arc t'oinimmi* *oM on credit. Haw iui;ar ; — ’27*>- , ami some valuable private ct’rnrrutnuatu'ue . 

GRACE, DAYS OF. See Exciiakce. 

GRAPES ( Ger. Trauhen ; Fr. Raisins; It. (»rappoli , Grttppi ; Sp. Uixis, Racimns ; 
I>ai. C/r«z), a well known fruit, producer! from the vine. France, Spain, Portugal, ami 
Italy, as well as some parts of Germany and Hungary, produce grapes which yield wines 
of various qualities and flavour, many of them excellent. We import green grapes from 
Lisbon, anti other parts of Portugal, Malaga, Ac. : they are brought packed in jars, and 
secured from damage hy means of saw-dust, plentifully strewed between the layers of 
fruit. The grapes grown in Great Britain in the open air are much smaller, and by 
no means so luscious, as those of foreign countries ; but those raised in hot-houses are 
quite equal, if not superior, to the latter. Grapes are imported not only in their natural 
state, but dried and preserved, in which latter state they are denominated Raisins; 
which see. 

GRINDSTONES, flat circular stones of different diameters and thickness, mounted 
on spindles or axles, and made to revolve with different degrees of velocity, employed to 
polish steel articles, to give an edge to cutting instruments, Ac. Grindstones not in con- 
stant use are commonly turned by winch handles ; but at Sheffield and other places, 
where polished articles and cutlery are extensively manufactured, large numbers of grind- 
stones, being mounted in buildings appropriated to that purpose, called grind or blade 
mills, are turned by straps, acting on their axles, the moving power being cither water 
or steam. The stone best suited to form grindstones is what is called a sharp-grit ; it 
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being chosen finer or coarser grained according to the purposes for which they arc 
destined. The principal grindstone quarry in England is at Gateshead Fell, in the 
county of Durham ; where they are produced in vast numbers, not only for home use, 
but for exportation to all parts of the world. But those principally in use at Sheffield 
are mostly quarried at Wickerslcy, in Yorkshire. 

They are classed in eight different sizes, called foots, according to their dimensions, as in the following 
table : — 

Denominations. | Diameter. | Thickness. No. in a Chaldron.]' Denominations. |Diaincter.| Thickness, j No. in a Chaldron. 


1 foot 

Itultr 

10 

Inches. 

2 

36 

5 foots 

Inches. 

35 

5 

2 foots 

14 

2-1 

27 

6 foots 

42 

3 

3 foots 

20 

4 

]ft 

7 foots 

SO 

24 

4 foots 

28 

4 

U 

8 loots 

56 


A grindstone foot is ft inches: the size is found by adding the diameter and thickness together. 
Thus, a stone 56 inches diameter by ft thick, making together 64 inches, is an 8-foot stone, of 8 inches 
each foot. 

Besides the above sizes, grindstones are made, when ordered, of any intermediate dimensions: many 
are made much larger than any of the above sizes; some as large as 76 inches diameter, ami 14 or ]"> 
inches thick, which are a great weight, a cubic foot weighing 1 cwt. 1 qr. 14 lbs. — (Rees's Cyclopedia ; 
Hailey's Survey oj Durham, p. 43.) 

Grinding Is an unhealthy and dangerous employment. For some purposes, the stones are made to 
revolve with an extreme degree of velocity, which makes them occasionally fly in pieces. But the 
greatest annoyance to which the grinder is exposed is from his inhaling the minute particles of stone, 
and of iron and steel, that are always flying about, particularly in the process termed dry grinding. 
Contrivances have been suggested for obviating this serious inconvenience ; but whether it be owing to 

their unsuitahleness, or to the carelessness of the workmen, none of them lias succeeded in practice. 

( /'rent isc on Iron and Steel , Gardner's Cyclopedia, p.293.) 

GUAIACUM, or LIGNUM VIT/E (Fr. (Iayoc y Hois saint ; Ger. Hock ha hi ; It. 
(Unajaco ; I Alt. ( luaiacum , Lignum vita:; Sp. (Juayaco ), the wood of a tree, a native of 
Jamaica, Hayti, and the warmer parts of America. It is a dark-looking evergreen, 
growing to from 40 to 50 feet in height, and from 14 to IS inches in diameter. The 
bark is hard, smooth, and brittle ; the wood is externally yellowish, and internally of a 
blackish brown colour. Lignum vita? is the weightiest timber with which we are ac- 
quainted, its specific gravity being 1 *983. It is exceedingly hard, and difficult to work. 
It can hardly be split, but breaks into pieces like a stone, or crystallised metal. It is 
full of a resinous juice (guuinc) y which prevents oil or water from working into it, and 
renders it proof against decay. Its weight and hardness make it the very best timber 
for stampers and mallets ; and it is admirably adapted for the sheaves or pulleys of 
blocks, and for friction rollers or castors. It is extensively used by turners. 

The r/uaiacj or gum, spontaneously exudes from the tree, and concretes in very pure 
tears. 1 1 is imported in casks or mats; the former containing from 1 to 4 cwt. , the latter 
generally less than 1 cwt. each. Its colour differs considerably, being partly brownish, 
partly reddish, and partly greenish ; and it always becomes green when left exposed to 
the light in the open air. It has a certain degree of transparency, and breaks with a 
vitreous fracture. When pounded, it emits a pleasant balsamic smell, but has scarcely any 
taste, although when swallowed it excites a burning sensation in the throat. When heated, 
it melts, diffusing, at the same time, a pretty strong fragrant odour. Its specific gravity 
is 1*229. — (See Vege.t, Sub., IJb. of Kntert. Knowledge; Thomson's Chemistry , S'c. ) 

GUANO, or HU A NO (the Peruvian term for manure), a substance used as a 
manure found on certain small islands off the coast of 1 Yru and Bolivia, and on parts 
of the shore of the mainland. It is friable and easily reduced to powder; its colour 
varies from a dull red to a dirty white, and it has a strong smell, and a fat, unctuous feci. 
At an average it may weigh from 50 to CO lbs. a bushel. Humboldt was either the first, 
or one of the first, by whom this important substance was brought to Europe ; but it 
was described at a much earlier date by Ulloa ( Voyage au Pcrou , i. 481.), and has been 
used as a manure by the Peruvians from the age of the Incas downwards. Very different 
opinions have been entertained as to its nature and origin. Many have supposed that 
it was a peculiar mineral or earth ; but Ulloa is clearly of opinion that it consists of the 
excrements of the sea-birds which are found in prodigious swarms all along the Peru- 
vian and Bolivian shores ; and there can hardly be any longer a doubt that such is tlie 
case. The localities where the deposit is principally met with being within a rainless 
region, it is accumulated with a rapidity of which we have no idea. Guano is of very 
different qualities : some authorities give the preference to the whitish varieties, which 
are believed to be more recent, while others prefer the red. According to Klaproth, a 
quantity of guano represented by 100 contained, urate of ammonia 16 parts, phosphate 
of lime lO do., oxalate of lime 12j do., silica 4 do., common salt \ do., sancj 28 do., 
and water, organu^and combustible matter, 28^ do. ; but its composition is found to 
differ very niaterumy. Tlie best is that which contains the greatest proportion of 
ammoniacal salts. 

Guano has been only very recently introduced into England ; and there is a good 
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deal of discrepancy in the statements that have been put forth as to its operation. 
There can, however, be no doubt that it is a most efficient manure, and that about 1 1 
or 2} cwt. per acre of average guano mixed with about two-thirds the usual quantity 
of farm-yard manure (which is required to keep the soil loose) will produce, when ap- 
plied to land that is well drained, nearly double the ordinary quantity of potatoes. In 
turnip husbandry, splendid crops are produced by the agency of guano only ; but in this 
case from 4 to 5 cwt. per acre should l>e applied. It has, also, a powerful influence in 
improving crops of corn and the pasture following such crops. The effect of guano is 
very materially increased by its being covered up to some considerable depth as soon as 
it is laid on the soil; and top-dressing is certainly the most wasteful way of applying 
the manure. — ( IVirate information. ) Under such circumstances it becomes of very 
considerable importance to learn the probable supply of this valuable deposit, and the 
price at which it may be imported anti sold in Kurope. 

Unfortunately* however, our information on both these points is less complete than 
might be desired. Since it began to be largely exported to this and other foreign 
countries an apprehension has, we understand, begun to gain ground in Peru, that the 
deposits would in no very long time be wholly exhausted ; and as this would occasion 
the ruin of those estates along the coast of Peru, and the department of Arequipa, in 
which guano has long been extensively used as a manure, government has been called upon 
to avert this catastrophe by prohibiting its export. We are, however, well convinced 
that this apprehension is entirely groundless, and that the deposits are in fact all but in- 
exhaustible. At present guano is principally obtained from some small islands opposite 
Pisco, in about lat. 1:1 55 f 8., and long. 76 :!()' \V., and it is stated by Mr. II. II. 
Wilson, the well-informed Knglish consul in Peru, that though it is supposed that 
about tons a year have been carried for centuries from Uhincha, one of the islands in 
question, to the opposite coast, it is estimated that there is still upon that island the 
enormous quantity of 1 7,(XX>,CXX) tons, and that the supply in the various islands of the 
group now alluded to, may be safely estimated at above 4<.),000,(XX) tons ! But, ex- 
clusive of these, there are other islands more to the south, whence guano is shipped for 
Arequipa, and which are still very far from being exhausted ; and, as already stated, 
vast deposits have been found on the ctmst of the mainland, especially near I .a Mar or 
Cobija ; so that, making every allowance for exaggeration, the supply of guano cannot, 
for all practical purposes, Ik? regarded otherwise than as inexhaustible. 

The islands where the guano is found being uninhahted except by those employed 
in its shipment, it woidd, but for the interference of government, cost nothing save the 
expense of putting it on hoard and the freight home. lint the governments of Peru 
and Bolivia were either so little aware of the value of the article, and of their duty to 
their constituents, or so corrupt, that they sold in lrt:*!) to private parties, ( Messrs. Quiro.% 
Allier, and Co. of Lima, ) for a mere trifle (40,000 dollars), the sole right to ship guano 
for the term of nine years ; so that these parties had it in their power to exact any 
price they pleased for the article ! This contract was, however, too ruinous to be 
allowed to continue; and was cancelled by the Peruvian government on the 27th of 
November, 1841, on the ground of enormous public lesion, and of ignorance of the value 
of the privilege that had been conceded. We cannot positively say whether the ship- 
ment of guano be now free, or whether it be again subjected to some species of restraint. 
We believe, however, that Qtiiros, Allier, .and Co., and certain other houses, obtained, 
though with considerable modifications, a renewal of the monopoly held by the former 
in the course of last year, but we have not learned the terms of the new contract, 
nor whether it be still in force. But, supposing its exportation were free, the expenses 
attending the shipment of a cargo of 500 tons guano from Uhincha, or other Peruvian 
island, would be — 


Carriage to the shoot of . r >00 ton», at 5 rs. 

Payment to master of the shoot - 

Seven men in launch shippiug 36 tons daily, at 14 rs. each for II days 
Anchorage ------ 

Agency - 

Payments, Ac. for peons or labourers - 


• c. £ a. 4. 

312 4 « 59 17 II 

•20 0 «= 3 17 5 

171 4 32 16 8 

10 0 a 1 18 4 

f >0 0 =* 9 118 

GO*. 13 0 


f»70 0 i 109 ft 0 

37.V) bags at 2 rs. required for one half the quantity of guano, at 1ft bags per ton, 

the other half of Inc guano being shipped In bulk ... 937 0 mm 179 11 10 


1.VT7 0 — 288 16 10 


or about 3 dolls, or 12s. per ton. And adding to this, ft/, per ton for freight, and 1/. per ton for insurance, 
expenses of receiving and sale In Kngland, profit, Ac., the entire cost would be 6 1. 12s. a ton, or about 
61 . 7 d. a cwt. 

Between the 1st of January, 1842. and the 20 th of August that year, 11,297 too|pf guano were shipped 
from Peru, and 887 tons from Boll » la, and with the exception of a single eargu of about 3ft0 tons for 
France, and one of 200 tons for Genoa, the whole of this quantity was shipped for Kngland I This shows 
the already great and growing Importance of the trade. And the probability Is, that, unless the Peruvian 
government lay a heavy export auty on the article, or give a monopoly or Its supply to private parties. 
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tho export will be very greatly Increased. It may be questioned, however, seeing that the guano 
islands are uninhabited, and at a considerable distance from the shore, whether the Peruvian government 
would be entitled to adopt measures in reference to them so hostile to the interests of other nations as 
those now alluded to. All vessels loading Peruvian guano for exportation must take their final departure 
from the port of Callao ; but it is difficult to perceive the use of this regulation, unless it be to increase 
the trouble and expense of the shippers. — ( Besides Ulloa, ubi st/nrb, in the French trans., we have de- 
rived the foregoing particulars from various sources, but principally from consular Reports and the com- 
munications of private parties resident in Peru.) 

GUAYAQUIL, a city and port of Colombia, on the western coast of South 
America, lat. 2° 11' 21" S., long. 79° 43' W. Population, 20,000? The town is 
situated on the hanks of the river of the same name, about 6 or 7 leagues from the 
Isla Verde, or 9 leagues from the Isla Puna, in the Gulph of Guayaquil, opposite to 
the mouth of the river. Ships bound for Guayaquil generally call at the Isla Puna, 
where expert pilots may be had, who carry them up to the town by night or by day, 
according to the state of the tides. The town is old ; but as the houses are of wood, 
and it has frequently suffered from fires, much of it is comparatively modern, and has 
a good appearance. There is a dry dock on the south bank of the river, where several 
ships of a superior construction have been built. 

The district in which Guayaquil is situated has. for ^.considerable period, formed a part of the repub- 
lic of Ecuador or ACquator. lake the other S. American states, it has been subjected to perpetually re- 
curring revolutions ; but Guayaquil has notwithstanding continued to enjoy a considerable commerce. 
Its principal article of export is cocoa, of which large quantities are shipped ; and next to it are timber, 
tobacco, ceibo wool used in stuffing mattresses, Ac. The principal articles of import are British manu- 
factured cottons and hardware, silks, wine, flour. Sec. 


Account of the Export of Cocoa from Guayaquil, during each of the Six Years ending with 1838, 
specifying the Countries to which it was exported, and the Quantities sent to each. 


Countries 

1833. 

1831. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

Total. 




IJ,,. 

Uu t. 

U>». 

U,*. 

1J> •. 

IJm. 



2.106,166 

6,700,861 

3. '*79,379 

4, *70,996 

4,439,616 

2,149,902 

21,355,920 

rfmiland 

- 





626,417 

105,566 

732,013 

Franc** - 


388,74 5 

276.021 

535,273 

606,201 

- 

736,723 

2,562,96s 



KAO, '.36 

7 47,6/7 

4,3X8,150 

688,011 

1,516,383 

991,673 

9,163,410 


- 

1 ,876.699 

1,991,19$ 

2,399.596 

1,034,083 

2,5,919 

1,221,001 

8,798,522 

<Vtilr.il A mer 

t*a 

3M ,( »**<> 

283,958 

650,297 

480,189 

64,070 

431,822 

2,273.432 



56,934 

2,106 

69,822 

49,993 

.34 , 7 1 2 

33,939 

267,526 



675.901 

603,270 

658.167 

2,137,172 

711,821 

767,378 

5,356,009 

Chili 


259,817 

228,017 

588,7 1 1 

450,253 

262,750 ! 

150,699 

1 ,740,307 

Manilla - 


139,832 

133,778 

- 

67,463 

* 

206.370 

567,143 

ft .imtuirg 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

400,002 

400,002 

U«-n<Mt - 


- 

- 

— 

- . 

325,377 1 


325,37 7 

San Toma* 




405,000 




405,000 

Rio Janeiro 


- 

~ ~ 

306.454 

433,87 1 

243,000 


983,225 

Total 


1 6,693,7 76 

10,990,862 1 

1 3, «* 84,851 

10,9 IX, 565 

i 8,520,125 

7,196,075 

58,131,3.34 


Statement of the Number and Tonnage of Vessels, with the Value of their Cargoes, which entered 
inwards and cleared outwards at the Tort of Guayaquil, distinguishing the Countries to which the 
same belonged, in the Year 183 . r > ( Consular Return .) 


Outwards. 


Vessel*, j 

Tonnage 

Value of 
farrow. 

Vessel*. | Tonnage. 

Value of j 
Cargoes. 


| 


£ 



About one third 

It 

2,086 

43,575 


25,436 

of the number of 

12 

1,727 

1 4.0 tO 


5,470 

vessels, entered 

19 

5,421 

46,352 


71,765 

as Peruvian, and 

4 

1,027 

4 .208 


7,825 

some entered as 

5 

1,175 

8,620 

The same as 

10,714 

Mexican, belong 


IOI 

1 ,0< Ml 

entered. 

3,000 

to this port, but 
were put under 

2 

407 

3,000 


1 1 ,500 

1.3 

1,582 

16.831 


22,376 

those colours for 

1 1 

1,716 

25,680 


1 2,225 

better protection 

45 

5,888 

67,170 


40,088 

during the revo» 

lilt intt nf 

123 

21,430 

221 ,680 


210,429 

lUllOU 01 1 O.li • 


GUERNSEY. For the peculiar regulations to be observed in trading with Guern- 
sey, Jersey, &c., sec Importation and Exportation. 

GUMS, RESINS, GUM- RESINS. In commerce, the term gum is not only 
applied to gums properly so called, but aJso to resins and gum-resins. Rut though 
these substances have many properties in common, they are yet sufficiently distinct. 

I. Gum is a thick transparent fluid that issues spontaneously from certain species of 
plants, particularly such as produce stone fruit, as plum and cherry trees. It is very 
adhesive, and gradually hardens by exposure to the atmosphere. It is usually obtained 
in small pieces, like tears, moderately hard and somewhat brittle while cold ; so that it 
can be reduced by pounding to a fine powder. When pure, it is colourless : but it has 
commonly a yellowish tinge ; it is not destitute of lustre ; it has no smell ; its taste is 
insipid ; its specific gravity varies from 1*3161 to 1*4317 ; it readily dissolves in water, 
but is insoluble in alcohol. Gum is extensively used in the arts, particularly in calico 
printing, to give consistence to the colours, and to hinder them from spreading. It hi 
also used in painting, in the manufacture of ink, in medicine, &c. 

The only important gums, in a commercial point of view, are gum Arabic and gum 
Senegal. 
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1. Gum Arabic ( Fr. G omme Arabit/ue ; It, ( 7omma Arabica f Ger. Arabi ache gu mini ; 
Arab. Tofh), the produce of the Acacia vera, a tree growing in Arabia, and in many 
parts of Africa. The gum exudes naturally from the trunk and brandies, and hardens 
by exposure to the air. “ The more sickly the tree appears, the more gum it yields ; 
and the hotter the weather, the more prolific it is. A wet winter and a cool or mild 
summer are unfavourable to gum.” — (Jackson' a Morocco, p. 84.) It is in irregularly 
shaped pieces, hard, brittle, and semi-transparent. When pure it is almost colourless, 
or of a pale yellowish hue ; being insipid, inodorous and dissolving completely in the 
mouth. Specific gravity 1 *:11 to 1 It is often mixed with gum Senegal. Kast 

India gum Arabic is. though a useful, a spurious article, not being the produce of the 
acacia rera, but of other species of plants. Hie l>est gum is either imported direct 
from Alexandria. Smyrna. Tripoli, Mogadorc. Tangier*, Sec., or at second hand from 
them through Gibraltar, Malta, and the Italian ports. The price depends princi- 
pally on its whiteness and solubility . increasing and diminishing, according as the article 
has more or less of these qualities. — ( Th inn son's Dispensatory, and private informa- 
tion. > 

At an average of the 3 years ending with 1842, the gum Arabic entered for consumption amounted to 
18.175 cwt. a year. Previously to 1*32, the duty on gum Arable from a llritish possession u ns iVt. a cwt , 
and from other parts 12*. , but the duty on it and all other gums w as then fix«*d at <»*. a cwt. without regard 
to origin, and m 1M'2 it was farther reduced to 1*. a cwt. OfiVWrwt. of gum AraVi«' in»|>ortcd in 1*3**, 
Tri;w>li. B.irbary, and Morocco furnished 4 .. r »s 7 ; Turkey, 413 ; Italy, 1 ,AH. r » ; Cape of (ioml Hope, 2.713; 
the K.ast Indies. l.\431. Ac. The price of gum Arabic in Ixmd in the London market was, in June IM3, 
tine yellow from 42*. to tk**. a cwt., and brown in drops from IGj. to 30*. per do. ; best Turkey from 
to 1 (it. per do. 

t?. Gum Senegal, principally brought from the island of that name on the coast of Africa, 
is obtained from various trees, hut chiefly from two : one called I'trcck, which yields a 
white gum ; the other called t \tbu*l, which yields a red gum; varieties of the acacia 
gummifera. Gum Arabic is very often mixed with gum Senegal. 'Hie latter is nearly 
as pure as the former, but it is usually in larger masses, of a darker colour, anti more 
clafnmv and tenacious. It is the sort of gum principally employed by calico printers. 

( Thomson's Chemistry , Thomson' s Disjpensatory, Ainslic's Materia Jndica , ) 'Ihe 

entries of gum Senegal for consumption amounted, at an average of the three years 
ending with 18-12, to 17,7 15 c« ts, a year. It was worth in June IH4:1, when garbled, 
from His. fit/, to 9 >s. a cwt. The trade in gum Senegal is principally in the hands of 
the French. 

II. llesins, for the most part, exude spontaneously from trees, though they are often 
obtained by artificial wounds, and are not uncommonly, at first, combined with volatile 
oil, from which they are separated by distillation. They are solid substances, naturally 
brittle ; have a certain degree of transparency, and a colour most commonly inclining to 
yellow. Their taste is more or less acrid, and not unlike that of volatile oils ; hut they 
have no smell, unless they happen to contain some foreign body. They are all header 
than water, their specific gravity varying from l*OlN‘J to lTHb‘2. They differ from 
gums in being insoluble in water, whether cold or hot ; while they are, with a few 
exceptions soluble in alcohol, especially when assisted by heat. When heated, they 
melt ; and if the heat be increased, they take fire, burning with a strong yellow flame, 
and emitting a vast quantity of smoke. Common rosin furnishes a very perfect example 
of a resin, and it is from this substance that the whole genus have derived their name. 
Kosin is, indeed, frequently denominated resin. 'Hie principal resins are Animi , I'.lemi , 
Copal , l.ac, I, a Man urn. Mastic , Ho sin. Sarnia rack , Tacamahac , See. ; which see, under 
their respective names. — ( ' Thomson's Chemistry .) 

III. Gum-resins, a class of vegetable substances consisting of gum and resin. They 
differ from resins in this — that they never exude spontaneously from the plant, being 
obtained either by bruising the parts containing them, and expressing the juice, which 
is always in a state of emulsion, generally white, but sometimes of a different colour, or 
by making incisions in the plant, from which the juice flows. The juice, being exposed 
to the action of the sun, is condensed anti inspissated, til! it forms the gum-resin of 
commerce. Gum- resins are usually opaque, or, at least, their transparency is inferior to 
that of resins. 'Uiey are always solid, and most commonly brittle, and have, sometimes, 
a fatty appearance. When heated, they do not melt as resins do, neither are they so 
combustible. Heat, however, commonly softens them, and causes them to swell. 'Hu y 
bum with aflame. 'Hiey have almost always a strong smell, which, in several instances, 
is alliaceous. Their taste, also, is often acrid, and always much stronger than that 
of resins. They are usually heavier than resins. 'Iliey are partially soluble in water, 
but the solution is always opaque, and usually milky. Alcohol partially dissolves them, 
the solution being transparent. 

The most common gnm-resins are Aloes, Ammonia , Euphorhi :tm , Gal ban um, Gamboge , 
Myrrh, Oliiranum , Sagajrenum, Scammony , See. ; which see, under their respective names. 

( Loudon's Ency. of Agriculture ; Thomson's Chemistry.') 
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GUNPOWDER (Gcr. Pulver , Schiesspulver ; Du. Buskrutd ; Da. Kruxlt , Pulver; 
S\v. Krut ; Fr. Poudre ; It. Pofvere ; Sp. and Port. Polvora ; Hus. Poroch ; Pol. Proch ; 
I-at. Pulvis pyrins). This well known inflammable powder is composed of nitre, sul- 
phur, and charcoal, reduced to powder, and mixed intimately with each other. 'Die 
proportion of the ingredients varies very considerably ; but good gunpowder may be 
composed of the following proportions ; viz. 76 parts of nitre, 15 of charcoal, and 9 of 
sulphur. Dicse ingredients are first reduced to a fine powder separately, then mixed 
intimately, and formed into a thick paste with water. After this has dried a little, it is 
placed upon a kind of sieve full of holes, through which it is forced. By this process it 
is divided into grains, the size of which depends upon the size of the holes through which 
they have been squeezed. The powder, when dry, is put into barrels, which are made 
to turn round on their axis. By this motion the grains of gunpowder rub against each 
other, their asperities are worn off, and their surfaces are made smooth. The powder is 
then said to he glazed. — ( Thomsons Chemistry. ) 

Dr. Dmmson, whose learning is equal to his science, has the following remarks with 
respect to the introduction of gunpowder into warlike operations : — “ The discoverer of 
this compound, and the person who first thought of applying it to the purposes of war, 
are unknown. It is certain, however, that it was used in the fourteenth century. From 
certain archives quoted by Wiegleb, it appears that cannons were employed in Ger- 
many before the year 1372. No traces of it can be found in any European* author 
previously to the thirteenth century ; but it seems to have been known to the Chinese 
long before that period. Diere is reason to believe that cannons were used in the 
battle of Cressy, which was fought in 1316'. They seem even to have been used 
three years earlier, at the siege of Algesiras ; hut before this time they must have been 
known in Germany, as there is a piece of ordnance at Amberg, on which is inscribed 
the year 130:3. linger Bacon, who died in 1292, knew the properties of gunpowder ; 
hut it does not follow that he was acquainted with its application to fire-arms.” — 

( Thomson's Chemistry.') For further particulars as to the introduction of cannon, see 
that article. 

Tin* manufacture and sale of gunpowder is regulated by several statutes. By the 12 r.eo. 3. c. Cl. it is 
enacted, that no person shall use mills or other engines for making gunpowder, or manufacturing the same 
in any way. except in mills and other places whic h were' actually in existence at the time of passing the 
net, or w hich, if erected atterwards, have been sanctioned bp a licence, under pain of forfeiting the gun- 
powder, and 'Is. a pound. It is further enacted, that no mill worked l>v a pestle, and usually termed a 
pestle mill, shall he used in making gunpowder, under the above-mentioned penalty ; and that no more 
than l() lbs. of gunpowder, or materials to be made into gunpowder, shall be made at anyone time under 
a single pair of milt-stones, on pain of forfeiting all above 40 lbs., and 'Is. for every pound ; nor shall more 
than 40 cwt. l>e dried in any one stove or plaee at any onetime, under forfeiture o*f all above that quantity, 
and '2s. for every pound thereof. The powder mills erected at Battle, Crowhurst, Saddlescoinbe, ami 
Hredc. in Sussex, previously to 1772, are exempted from the above regulations so far as relates to the 
making of fine fowling powder. 

No dealer is to keep more than 200 lbs. of powder, nor any person not a dealer more than 50 lbs., in the 
cities of London or Westminster, or w ithin 3 miles thereof, or within any other city, borough, or market 
tow n, or I mile thereof, or w ithin 2 miles of the king's palaces or magazines, or ^ a mile of any parish 
church, t»n pain of forfeiture, and 2 .v. ner lb. ; except in licensed mills, or to the amount of 300 lbs. for the 
use of collieries, within 20a yards of them. 

Not more than 25 barrels are to be carried by any land carriage, nor more than 200 barrels bv water, 
unless going By sea or coastwise, each barrel jmt to contain more than 100 lbs. 

All vessels, except his Majesty's, coming into the Thames, are to put on shore, at or below Blackwall, 
all the gunpowder they have on board exceeding 25 lbs. Vessels outward bound are not to receive on 
board more than 25 lbs. of gunpowder previously to their arrival at Blackwall. The Trinity House have 
authority to appoint searchers to inspect ships’ and search for gunpowder. All the gunpowder found 
above 25 lbs., and the barrels containing it, ami '2s. for every lb. above that quantity, are forfeited. Any 
person obstructing an officer searching for concealed gunpow der is liable to a penalty of 10/. The places 
of deposit for gunpowder are regulated by the 54 Geo. 3. c. 150. 

The exportation of gunpowder may l)e prohibited by order in council. Its importation Is prohibited on 
pain of forfeiture, except by licence from Ills Majesty ; such licence to be granted for furnishing his Ma- 
jesty’s stores only. — ((» Geo. 4. c. 107.) 

The act 1 Will. 4. e. 44. prohibits tbe manufacture and keeping of gunpowder in Ireland by any person 
who has not obtained a licence from the Lord Lieutenant ; such licences may be suspended on notice from 
the chief secretary, and any one selling gunpowder during the suspension of such licence shall forfeit 
500/. Gunpowder makers under this act are to return monthly accounts of their stock, &c. to the chief 
secretary. This act, which contains a variety of restrictive clauses, was limited to one year’s duration, 
hut has been prolonged. 

GUNNY (Hind. Tat ; Ben. Guni), a strong coarse sackcloth manufactured in 
Bengal for making into bags, sacks, and packing generally, answering at once the two 
purposes for which canvas and hast are used in Europe. The material from which this 
article is manufactured is the fibre of two plants of the genus Corchorus ; viz. Corchorus 
olitorius , and Corchorus capsularis ( Bengali, ;xi/) ; both, hut particularly the first, exten- 
sively cultivated throughout Lower Bengal. Besides a large domestic consumption 
of gunny, the whole rice, paddy, wheat, pulses, sugar, and saltpetre of the country, as 
well as the pepper, coffee, and other foreign produce exported from Calcutta, are packed 
in bags or sacks made of this article. Diere is also a considerable exportation of manu- 
factured bags, each commonly capable of containing two maunds, or about 1GO lbs. 
weight, to Prince of Wales Island, Malacca, Singapore, Java, and Bombay. In 1841-42 
there were exported from Calcutta 5,330,899 gunny bags, of the value of 499,42b nip. 
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(49,942/. )„ arui 95,-112 pieces of gunny cloth, worth 4*9,921 rup. (49,992/.). — ( Wallich t 
Roxburgh; Berieir of the External Commerce of Bengal for 1841-42.) 

GYi'SlJM, or SULPHATE OP LIME, is found in various parts of the Con- 
tinent. in Derbyshire mul Nottinghamshire, and in Nova Scotia, whence it is largely 
exported. When reduced to a powder, and formed into a paste with water, it is 
termed plaster of Paris, and is much used for forming casts, &c. It is also used for lay- 
ing doors, and lias been advantageously employed as a manure. 


H. 


HACKNEY COACHES are coaches stationed in the streets or other public places, 
and bound to carry such persons as require their services, for certain rates of hire ac- 
cording to the distances travelled. They have generally been licensed by authority, and 
subjected to certain regulations, intended to prevent strangers and others using them 
from fraud and imposition. It may be doubted, however, whether these regulations 
have had any good effect ; and whether the public would not be as well accommodated, 
at least in all large towns, by throwing the business open, and trusting to competition to 
rectify abuses. As respects London, nothing can be said in favour of. its hackney coach 
establishment. Speaking generally, the coaches are the dirtiest, most disagreeable 
\ chicles that can well Ik* imagined, and the horses and drivers are but little superior; 
forming a striking contrast to the elegance and commodiousness of the private carriages, 
the excellence of the horses, and the neatness of the servants. 

Hackney coaches were first established in London in W>25 ; but they were not then 
stationed in the streets, but at the principal inns. In the reign of Charles II. their 
number was considerable. Commissioners for licensing and superintending hackney 
coaches were established by the act 9 Ann. e. 29. ; and successive acts have been passed, 
specifying the numlicr of coaches that might be licensed, the duties payable to govern- 
ment, anti the conditions under which licences were to be granted. 'There ate immense 
numbers of hackney coaches, chariots, and cabriolets annually licensed in the metro- 
polis. 

Hackney Coach Regulation*, Farrs. AcfO— The regulations n* to h;ukney coache* In the citv of 
London are governed by the act* 6 «\ t Viet <\ s<;. and tin* I Si 2 Will. I. c 22. 'The first of these 
act* provides for the appointment «>f a registrar of metropolitan public carriages, who is to grant licences, 
costing Ai. each, to the drivers and conductors of stage, hackney, and other carriages, and to watermen. 
The person* so licensed receive rm t.it tickets or badges, which they .ire to wear conspicuously on their 
breast, and persons acting as drivers, conductors, watermen. \c., without such licences and tickets, are 
to t»e fined -V. ; and proprietor* who suffer drivers, conductors, Ac. t>» act for them shall forfeit 10/. for 
CTery such offence. — , h. »_*. |fl. Ac. 

In 1*12 there were licensed under this act, in the metropolitan district, 4/>t6 hackney drivers; 1,412 
stage driver* ; I , M3 conductors ; and 2*7 watermen. * 

The other act, 1 & 2 Will. 4. c. 22., regulates the licensing of carriages, the amount of fares, Ac. We 
notice a few of the more important clauses. 

Definition A hackney coach is any carriage w ith 2 or more wheels, standing or plying for hire in any 

public street or road \ 4. 

Licensing. Plates , 8fc. — A licence to keen a hackney coach co*ts .V., and a weekly sunroof lOj. has to 
be paid per advance on every licence. A plate s|*ecifying t4»e munlier of the licence is to w placed inside 
the coach ; and 2 other plates on which are painted the names of the proprietor, or of one of the proprietors 
of the coach, are to be placed externally, one on each side. Penalty on proprietor for letting or employing 
a hackney coach without having properly numbered plate* projM-rly fixed u|miij such coach, MV. ; ditto on 
driver, if proprietor, UV. ; if not, V — D 23- 

Obligation to ply. — Carriages standing on the strrets with plates, to be deemed hackney coaches ; and, 
unless actually hired, shall be compellable, under a penalty of 40«. t to go with any person offering to hire 
the same. — \ IV 

Distance. — Drivers of hackney roaches compellable, under a penalty of 40s.. to go any distance not 
exceeding A miles from the General Post Office, or from the place where they shall have been hired. 
— t M. 

Xumher of Passengers. — To prevent disputes, the number of |>erson* to be carried by hackney roadies 
is to be painted in some conspicuous place outside ; and they are compellable, under a penalty of 4lb., to 
carry ttm number if required. — \ 46. 


Hair* «*rf F'rrtM. — These m*r be charged, at the option of 
th* proiiriOnt or driver, nOvcr by tlm* or dutarv «• ; tlut I*, by 
llir ho nr or mile, but not by the day- Th* term* arr, *lim 
rh by , 

For r»*r; hnrknry rosrh. drawn by 1 boo, Urt any 
iltoiant* 1 within and not raerwdin* 1 mile, I r. j a»vl for 
rtny <il*tajirr nnwllrut I mil* »ftrt Ih* role ff M. for 
torry \ mile, and R»r »*•* fra.-t onat part nf | t mil* o*n 
and aberrr any number of | mllr* roinjiMnl. 


Fare* when taken bj timt are _ For any time wtlhln anti not 
•nrttiDni ISO mlnui*-*, I#.; *)•»*• Ml minute* and not r»- 
• rnlmt <5 do., I*. W. ; «U>t« t V minute* and o* rnmlln/t 
t hour, Tfa. ; ami for an* further lima ruedlns I hour, 
then after the rate and yrmnrtion of fmt. for e*err I 'V 
minuM i |H«ted, aixl fur any ftatiuial pari wt the 
jattml of I '» minute*. 

('•firloln*, or carriage* with one hone, are entitled t« tiro 
ikird*, and no more, •>( the rate* and charge* above men- 
tionni. — ». 5*. and tcheduiea. 


Back Fare .—. The driver of a hackney coach discharged beyond the limits of the metropolis, that Is, 
beyond 3 miles from the General Post Office, after H o'clock In the evening, or lx:for« 5 o'clock In tho 
morning, shall be entitled to full fare from the place of such discharge to the nearest part of said limits, 
or to the stand where the coach shall have been hired beyond the limits, at t ,w * option of the hirer. 
Coaches discharged during the day beyond the limits, are entitled to a back fare at tho rato of 6o* 
a tnite ; but such bark fare is not payable for any distance less than 4 miles. — ^ 39. 

Coaches waiting are entitled to a reasonable deposit, to bo accounted for in the fare. Penalty bn driverl 
refusing to wait, or to account for deposit, HI* \ 47. 

Refusal to pay Farr , or defacing or Injuring any hackney coach, may be punished, unless reasonable 
satisfaction be made for the same, by Imprisonment for I calendar month \ 41. 
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Drivers exacting more than legal Fare liable to a penalty of 40#. — § 42. 

Agreement to pay more than legal Fare , not binding ; sum paid beyond such legal fare may be recovered 
back, and driver be liable in a penalty of 40# $ 43 

Drivers demanding more than Sum agreed upon, though distance be exceeded, or It be less than the 
legal fare, forfeit 40s. for each offence $ $ 44, 45. 

Drivers to hold Check Strings, under a penalty of 20# $ 48. 

Property left in Hackney Coaches to be carried to Stamp Office, under a penalty of 20/. If not claimed 
within a year, to be given up to driver ; or if not applied tor, to be sold $ 49. 

Court of Aldermen authorised to make orders for regulating hackney coaches in city. — $ 54. 

Offences may be tried cither by a justice appointed for that purpose by the secretary of state, or by any 
2 of his Majesty's justices. — $ 55. * 

IIAIR, Human (Ger. Jfnare % Menschen-haar ; Hu. Hair ; Fr. Cheveux ; It. Capelli 
umani ; Sp. CabelJos ; Lat. Capilli). “ Human hair makes a very considerable article 
in commerce, especially since the mode of pemujucs has obtained. Hair of the growth of 
the northern countries, as Kngland, &e. , is valued much beyond that of the more southern 
ones, as Italy, Spain, the southern parts of France, &c. Good hair is well fed, and 
neither too coarse nor too slender; the bigness rendering it less susceptible of the arti- 
ficial curl, and disposing it rather to frizzle ; and the smallness making its curl of too 
short duration. Its length should be about 2 5 inches; the more it falls short of this, 
the less value it bears.” — (L'ncy. llrit. ) 

IIa iu ok Rkasts (Ger. Haare y lluhaart ; Du. Hair ; Fr. Foil; It. and Sp. Pelo ; 
Fat. Pclles). The hair of horses is extensively used in the manufacture of chairs, sofas, 
saddles, & e. ; while the hair or wool of beavers, hares, rabbits, &c. is much employed in 
the manufacture of hats &c. 

I! AIll-POWDliR (Ger. Purler ; Fr. Poutlre d poudrer ; It. Polvere di cipri ; Sp. 
Pul cos de fieluca) is used as an ornament for the hair, and generally made from starch 
pulverised, and sometimes perfumed. A tax of 1/. 13 s, 6d. a year is laid upon all per- 
sons who wear hair-powder. Different statutes prohibit the mixing of hair-powder with 
starch or alabaster And hair-powder makers are prohibited having alabaster in their 
custody. 

H ALIFAX, the capital of Nova Scotia, on the south-east coast of that province, 
lat. «H° W N., Ion. (i: 3° 2S' W. It is situated on a peninsula on the west side of Che- 
bucto Ray, and has one of the finest harbours in America. Population, exclusive of the 
military, about 1 9,(XX). The town is irregularly built, and most of the houses are of 
wood. The government-house is one of the most splendid edifices in North America. 
Halifax was founded in 1749. 

Port. — The l lost mark in sailing for Halifax is Samhro light-house, on a small island off the cape of th© 
same name, on the west side of the entrance to the harbour, in lat. 44° 30', Ion. 63° 32'. The light, which 
is fixed, is 210 feet above the level of the sea ; and a detachment of artillery, with two 24-pounders, is upon 
duty at the light-house, firing at regular intervals during the continuance of the dense fogs with which 
this part of the coast is very much infested. — ( Coulter, Tables des Principales Positions Geagraphiottes , 
p. 7H.) * The course into the harbour for large ships, after passing Samhro light, is between the main land 
on the west, and Macnab’s Island on the east. On a spit projecting from the latter a light-house has 
recently been constructed ; and when this is seen, ships may run in without fear. The harbour is de- 
fended by several pretty strong forts. Ships usually anchor abreast of the town, where the harbour is‘ 
rather more than a mile in width. After gradually narrowing to about \ of that width, it suddenly 
expands int® a noble sheet of water, called Bidiord basin, completely land-locked, with deep water 
throughout, and capable of accommodating the whole navy of Great Britain. The harbour is accessible 
at all times, and is rarely impeded by ice. There is an extensive royal dockyard at Halifax ; which 
during war Is an important naval station, being particularly well calculated for the shelter, repair, 
and onttlt of the fleets cruising on the American coast and in the West Indies. Mr. M* Gregor has 
severely, and, we believe, justly censured the project for the removal of the dockyard from Halifax to 
llcrmtnhL 

Trade . Sfe. of Halifax and "Suva Scotia. — Halifax is the seat of a considerable fishery ; but the Britisn 
colonists seem to be, for what reason it is not easy to say, less enterprising and successful fishers than 
the New Englanders. The principal trade of the town and province is with the West Indies, Great 
Britain, and tno United States. To the former they export dried and pickled fish, lumber, coals, grind- 
stones, cattle, flour, butter, cheese, oats, potatoes, &c. They export the same articles to the southern 
ports of the United States, and gypsum to the eastern ports of New England. To Great Britain they 
send timber, deals ; whale, cod, and seal oil ; furs, Ac. The principal exports of timber are from Pictou 
on the St. Lawrence. The imports consist principally of colonial produce from the West Indies; all 
sorts of manufactured goods from Great Brituiu ; and of flour, lumber, Ac. from the United States, 
principally for exportation to the West Indies. 

In 182<» a company was formed for making a canal across the country from Halifax to the basin of Minas, 
which unites with the bottom of the Bay of Fundy. The navigation is formed, for the most pari, by 
Slid benacadie lake and river. The legislature gave 15, OUV. to this undertaking. The excavated part 
of the canal is fiO feet wide at top, 3 6 feet at bottom. And admits vessels drawing 8 feet water. It 
seems very questionable whether this canal will be profitable to the shareholders ; but it is of very con- 
siderable service to the trade of Halifax. 

There are two private banking companies at Halifax. Accounts are kept in pounds, shillings, and 
pence, the same ns In England, and the weights and measures arc also the same. 

About 100 large square-rigged vessels, and about the same number of large schooners, with several 
smaller craft, belong to Halifax. 

The splendid steam ships Hibernia, Caledonia, Britannia, and Acadia, of 1,200 tons each, conveying the 
mails to British North America, ply between this port and Boston in the U. States and Liverpool. They 
sail from the latter twice a month during the summer months, but only once a month in winter. The 
fare to Halifax or Boston from Liverpool, including provisions and steward’s fee (but excluding wines 
and liquors), is 39 guineas. On arriving at Halifax, passengers are conveyed by coaches across the Pen- 
insula to Pictou, whence they are carried by steamers to Quebec and Montreal. A steam Intercourse is 
alsu kept up in summer with Boston. 
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In IS33 there were exported from Nova Scotia, and principally from Halifax — 


Article**. 

' Quant it it's 

Value. { 

Article*. 


Quantities. 

Value. 

lWf »nil jK'rk 

I’lMl, 

Corn an,l tne.tl 

Full — o*l. dry - 
other >om 

Gyptuiii - 

Oil, triin aiwl sperm 

liornl, j 3,3 39 

Ion* | 32,794 

I'M*, j *13,342 

£ 1 
*0.270 
32,799 
13.310 

49.697 | 

S.O*5 I 
*27,06* 

Whalebone 
i ir ttuUtone* 

Wood of ail iorts - 
| All other articles 

C ll ts. 

200 

£ 

1 ,ooo 

3,. VJ* 
137.716 
72,697 

ton* i si.axs 

_ *nU*. 1 13*.*0* 

j Total value of ex|>orta 

• £ 

, * 

3*4,311 


Account exhibiting the Values of the Imports into and Kxports from Nova Scotia, with the Number 
and Tonnage of the Ships entering inwards and outwards In inti. 


Imports from j 

Kitin' Mill . 

Ships inward*. |{ 

Exports to 

Estimated 

! Ship* outward*. | 

\ »iue. 

Number. 

Tons, j! 


Nuiulrer. 

I Tuns. 

Great Britain - - - 1 

£ 

337.36 4 

107 

1 i 

1 40,090 

Great Britain . 

£ 

79.7 S 1 

' ' ‘ ‘ 1 

HI ! 

1 *9.06* 

British West Indies * j 

British North American co- ■ 

Kxim . . . - ? 

44 .0*3 

*04.979 

1,909 

! ! 

132,238 

British Went Indies - 
British North American co- 
lonies .... 

! *37. *91 

2,202 

! 

167,413 

British colonies eitew here - j 
I’niwl States of America 

‘‘A.ITH 

373,739 

1 

1,266 

121,7*1 

Hrtilnh ri'lmilri rhrslirre 
United States of America 

| 6,1) t* 

! ?2,»>99 

1.211 J 

j 1*1, 34 3 

Korean states - - - > 

1 13, *73 

1 7 3 ; 

* *,390 

Kofeipi states - 

*9, 1 1 3 

37 

| 

Total - • • 

1,171 ,3 V*J | 

3.437 

316.11*. 

Total - 

1 ft.Vj.234 

3.331 ' 

3*3,623 1 


HAMS. See Bacon and Hams. 

II AM 15 L* II G, a free Hanseatic city, on the north hank of the river Kibe, about 70 
miles from its mouth, lat. 5:\° 82' .71" N., Ion. 5>° .78 87" K. Population, including 
the suburbs of St. George and St. l’auli, but excluding the territory attached to the 
city, 187,(XX>. Hamburg is the greatest commercial city of Germany, and, perhaps, 
of the Continent. She owes this distinction principally to her situation. 'Hie Kibe, 
which may be navigated by lighters as far as Melnik, in Bohemia, rentiers her the c«- 
trefMjt of a vast extent of country. Advantage, too, has been taken of natural facilities 
that extend still further her internal navigation; a water communication having been 
established, by means of the Spree and of artiticial cuts and sluices, between the Kibe 
and the Oder, and between the latter and the Vistula ; so that a considerable part of 
the produce of Silesia destined for foreign markets, and some even of that of Poland, 
is conveyed to Hamburg. — ( See Canals.) "Hi ere is, also, a communication by means 
of the Steknitz canal, with the Trave, and, consequently, with Kuhcck ami the Baltic. 
She is, also, in the course of being connected by means of railways with Berlin, Hanover 
and Brunswick, Kiel, See. Vessels drawing I I feet water come up to the town at all 
times; and vessels drawing IS feet may come safely up with the spring tides. The 
largest vessels sometimes load from and unload into lighters at Ctixhaveti. 'Hie trade 
of Hamburg embraces every article that Germany either sells to or buys from foreigners. 
'I*he exports principally consist of grain of all sorts, wool, clover seed, bark, spelter, 
butter, salted provisions, rags, wooden clocks and toys, linens, and all sorts of German 
manufactured goods, Rhenish wines, Sec. Most sorts of Baltic articles, such as grain, 
flax, iron, pitch and tar, wax. See . , may generally be bought as cheap at Hamburg, 
allowing for difference of freight, as in the ports whence they were originally brought. 
.The imports consist principally of sugar ; coffee, which is the favourite article for 
speculative purchases ; cotton wool, stuff's, and yarn ; tobacco, hides, indigo, wine, 
brandy, ruin, dyewoods, tea, pepper. Sec. Being brought from many different places, 
there is a great variety of quality in the grain found at Hamburg; but a large pro- 
portion of the wheat is inferior. Some of the barley is very good, and tit for malting. 
'Hie oats are feed of various qualities. It will be afterwards seen that the total annual 
value of the import and export trade of the port ( including that of Altona, the merchants 
of which conduct their business on the Hamburg exchange,) inay la? estimated at 
about 20,000, (XX>/. sterling a year, or upwards: and as the largest portion of this 
immense trade is in our hands, it will In? necessary that we should be a little fuller than 
ordinary in our details as to this great emporium. 

Hamburg was visited by a dreadful and most destructive fire in May, 18*12. But, 
notwithstanding the heavy losses that were in consequence incurred, and the paralysis 
it occasioned in trade and industry, the shock was less severe than might have been 
anticipated. 'Hie system of mutual insurance having been generally adopted, the pro- 
prietors of houses and other property have been subjected to a tax, to defray the in- 
terest of a loan of 32 millions marks-banco raised to indemnify the sufferers, and to 
enable them to rebuild their houses. And we are glad to have to state that the work 
of reparation has been vigorously commenced, and that the probability is, that in a few 
years all traces of the recent calamity will have been obliterated. We have not, how- 
ever, owing to the destruction of documents during the fire, been able to obtain any 
authentic accounts of the trade of Hamburg in 1842; and this is the less to lie re- 
gretted, seeing that the fire, by interrupting for a while and otherwise deranging the 
ordinary channels of commercial intercourse, influenced the trade of that year too 
much to allow of its entering into any fair average statement of the trade of the port. 
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HAMBURG. 


VMM U jNtwvaUy Hamburg In *r«rt», <»f 16 *., 

Hch of It pAnmlng* ; ami/* <* ***": Utm £* V^\ JZtL 

The fcimMTNpW* of the *uim kTvwrrltwd in “J* "f 

Bank. opposite to the names, f th.ee wtw» ^T** 1 * 1 ?* 
or bw.lton in the hank, or g«4 •* iw»fcn»l lu Vnl tit JllT 
rate of V7f luitU hatwu to the » '1^?* 

TK«t.] m *o f the mark* banco, taking diver at “ 

OMUO)UO)lh U. AW-. '“ h ‘ rh Ul * k% '* lW i i** r “* r 
ni.tr kc to} tchill. banco per 1/ »«*rting. Banco t*i -^Mh *h>>*»l 

93 k per more than i j . the ■6*'" ,u ^ ,,v < ,T,w l 

iv’j. S|w*wkuvg mwniin, the value tf ‘ he > «'»»"« 
he taken it I*. 4*d. or I*. W. Merlin*. £ he diver coin* ‘MW 1 * 
in lltinhury are. *|w»He dollar* (.? which** wnr i»|Ml k> * 
m«rk t o(ogw. H'w nDcc) ; Pru«itm urrHH JolUr ( ! * dn«Ur» 
t>< Ik* nurk fine); new It. \J |i«*t O’ 1 l » •*** m *f* • 

IVtoith mid currrot. and Mtmburr . urtwi ,3 4 In the ntark, 
line\ The gold .Vim n«iw« dut 4t. = 9s. 4d. Me vtlng. 
I.o«tt ,rv.t Krvtlcnt k il'ur*. Th* agio* of thew ihKevenl nm». 
with banco. ^xviinitli varr. H»mbuf« ha* fan m any ;wn 
ce-» wet to ».is iiKtutt, w tth th# e*. epdon if 4ppwu and the 
imtl!«r coiew. 

rtt o»J n-rifktt. — A new of th*w •*• ef- 

. 1643. 

mm. I mrrifkll ■ 

ul ogive weight). 


fitted b» in *tl m«m% 1 on thr t«4h Jinuirt, It I'. 
There arc in Hamburg 3 .tifTereiil sort* of /<*.■ 


lOrt liiinWr 6 nH ■ M WI Kn|. fiwt. 

IOU - 4HHW7 KWh iMtrn. 

IDO — WI V17 Prussian or KhnlthN. 

lot) — 90*664 Vmhim fWt. 

'IV Hamburg vtl (abort 61 ) »1 l(Hnb«r| M. 05 * 7.414 
pwtm •-s 954/174 I’arit Umm. |0O Hamburg «U« a. 8)H>»i 
K*f . yard*. 

I n* Hrabant 61* (or long all) moat commonly used In 

* piece i “ 


! Iliinhury, lu nmuirwiwnt of | 


goods, ao *7 565 Kng 


Lm/miJ Mnuwr*. _ I futlcr a 6 tarn , 1 um ■ 4 Ankara or 
*i «n nver» ; I inka o ) vW-rteU ) I viertel =■ 4 stele-hen* | 
I •laix Sot -a v kinnmi* ; 1 kannen « v quart lev* <jf < krwd j 
1 aimer b 4 viertel* ; I honhcwl a t| aum*. or 6 Ankara, or 
30 tWrtrh, *d. h of 6 nunTtim or butt)**. 

The MUUIati rwtiln* )tbti Hamburg cubic tnchc^a 3*6*4 


s 159 .49 KnglUh Imperial gallons. 
744' 16 Prwnrh litre*. 

Wf 4) 19 uaaian quarter*. 

M l »t Vienna maacs. 


. T^a hank or til *er *<i<hl formed* the 
4. I he c innKtiul aright. 

.1. The i|»<lMvirr weight. 

Ikw Autini hunk, or til»*r weight. M r- t mull ; 1 mark 
(I'okitw) l* grauv*. or tViVST I>utch A*. -» I'W 

uurkt = (il fi.'iVk KngU«h troy v >, ’« l '»l*- 

The old rvlati.vi between the omiHiwul weight and hank 
weight, by whu-h the cooimrrail (uni nd it equal to 3.1^j at. 
tank weight, ha* hewn mnfirmed by the late act. 

I centner — IU jouivli , 1 |wuiitl = Jl oJ. i I ©«. ~ 4 
(Im hmi . 1 irachiu =s 4 |f**nninga- 

I Oil commercial Iba. = ltV.-s.4H Kng!i*h lh*. aroirduis>ia 
!•« — tH-lf^kKenininn. 

It*) — kfi'VVV. Um. Virnni. 

1im> — % n .<4l l ) lU.lirrman i*u»lom> union. 

I " *»-hitTpfirrvd,“ in commerce, = k( centner,, or tit " lie** 
ffund * of | I l In. each, .w <vl Itn- 

I “ *ch'tT|»f.ind * h* land carriage hat ift) ** luwpfund,** cacli 
of 16 pfunJ ; i«, theref.we, — ,V:tl l*n. 

A pipe of oil i» H fl) 1 In. ; I Ivtrrrt >f Nutter Imnli willow and 
hoop*) U takes at t'i 4 lb*. . hut with i\>mmori hocqn.at iHU iln. 
nett. 

Tang Jkfrajwrr. - The HamNurg foot, diriiled info 1 i inches, 
of S p-irti rich, = (/4V 'i* metre*, = lU ojd I'tnutu line*, 
= I iTi'J Kng. inches. Hence 


Ital Hamburg rlerteU : 

I IK) _ 

It*) — 

!••) — 

The (Vtll lerr barrel c«wit*i m 44 *tula Imi*. cw 19*9 quartirr* j 
the email barrel only 54 MDIs'hen*. or I ttt quart tee*. 

The vinegar I carrel iivitilni VI muIm hen*, >e I 9 t) quartirr*. 

I lie w hale tin) ti*h o*l Iwrrvl contain* 54 iiaU hni,, or 1 9H 
qua, tiers . t whale otl barrel, =2 I quart eel . 

«•'«»«» Uattmr*. One laal s 6 t» few , | faa* = 4 hlm|ttm, 
I In uiptrn - 4 *p<nt. I he wlqel if wiual, rye, ami |>eoa la 
hi fact : but of oat* and 1m lev. VI faa*. The tcheilci of wheat, 
rye, amt |«*», i» 4 faa* . of harley and oaf*, 5 fa»*. 

The fa** contain* 5H7 1 lltmliury ruble incite*, =3 34734 
litre*, and tfi'.S 45 I'artnan cubic nwlirt, ami 

lim Hamburg Caa a — |H-|4% |,ti|w-rial quarter*. 

(mi — 34*754 hectolitre*. 

I<*> — 9*1*117 Pruwnn c-hrlfrli. 

li*l H3'7hS Au*tria«, heiten. 

I • * MtinlmtK la*C* - - KWSl lni[wn«l quarter*. 

The iiuwke if measuring grain h.%a hitherto hern by the 
meter* throwing or pitching it Into the faan, amt Mr, king «rit 
the vurptui with a w n»ltii roller pm*« < <1 ilghily alietg 1 he u |qwr 
tslge : but an alteration I* e* |es lev I on a new rorn law. , vow 
press -ted, coming Into iqn-raibm there will prohablv be a 
n« w la-* mra.iiir of l>>3'> Hamburg » uMc in. lie*), equal toile 
I’ruvKian ta lMilil. 

In pra. ti. e, I Hamburg laal i* taken at II lni)e,l*l 
qu irtcr*. 51 ho toliUvs, '>7 f‘ruc*ian *. heflrl*. 45 lluiuli 
Uinrb, .,nd IN) Kuoian dietwrrt*. 

I fie !•••*) li.riel contain* i»litii the 1433 Hamburg cubic 
ni 'ni o! lu.id ur hr*|Hil meaiure 1 * added) 16, 45*1 « ub»c inches. 

I fie H imburg chip lad, or lad of commerce, really weigh* 
£* k* > p •;:iiU, or 3 ton. In. A 4(*f*i j-uind*, aa i* generally Mated). 


Account of the Ship* and Tonnage u hirh arrircl at and dopirltxl fr*un Hamburg In IS 10 and 1S4I, 
•pccilying the Countrit-s to which the Ship belonged, and the Number belonging to eat h. 


Shl)M. 


I ad* of 

4.**.*, ;b, . 


Ihqcart urn 
.. , . I. act 



hlup 


j lie) gen 
Hr a* ,1 an 
Hrrmrn 
I laiu.li 


1 1 red Hrit.un 
Hamburg - • 

Hanoverian 
f-ubeck 
\l rcklenlisrg 
Nrypjl i tan 
Netherlands 
Uruted States 
A udri.cn 
t Hdenburg - 
Portuguese - 
Prussian 
Kuvuan 

Swedich and Norwegian 
Sycnich 
\ rnesueia • 


Total 


Of the above there were — 



. 

It 

1 .354 

41 

1 ,* H6 

4 

194 

4 

191 



* 

37 » 

1 

lo.l 

57 '» 

1 

>.9 

1 

369 


• 


4.9 5 4 

4 /.VI 

f. 5 

.3,7 6 3 

64 

5,7.60 


* 

( , 1 . J 

4f-/r»» 

1,137 

4 5,4 1 1 

1 /1 46 

54,47 4 

1 /1 46 

54,4.36 


• 

It, 

s.'cpi 

140 

6,P 7 7 

1 1 1 

7.4 . 4 

111 

| 

7,3o6 


• 

* 

r# 3 , ha 



| 

107 

107 


• 

9 40 
5-V, 

94 5 

95 r 3,>i 

1 .046 

KM ,1617 

1 .0/1 

l(6),46i> 



47.s/»; 

547 

.1* i. V 46 

444 

37.5*13 

44.1 

37,740 


• 


lo.lt, '» 

U7 

U ‘>'V 

1 0.550 

7'.*> 

^6/V.4 

790 

I6/V3.3 


“ 

3 

■Hr*’. -3 

4 47 

7 

(>4"4 

5 

A 

4.54 


“ 

4 14 

f .1 

44 4 


476 

4.33 


- 

1 

97 

l 

97 

4 

455 

wL 

% 4.3.3 


• 

3< *9 

17, KM 

547 

I7.H5H 

469 

I 16.544 

4W*8 

f 16,461 



t*4 

9^V</ 

5 3 

h ,5 16 

36 

i 5 /> 1 7 

51 

f 5/16 7 


• 

6i ; 

4f».1 

1 i 

461 ; 

.1 

j 379 

4 

if. 5 



1 /VV4 

61 , 

1 ,35 1 

114 

i 1 ,944 

> 114 

1 1,910 



} 4.1 ! 

4.147 

16 1 

913 i 

1 4 

1 953 

1 1 

9.13 



47 ! 

4.6 61 

4.5 

1 4,337 

41 

— 4 /(III 




1.741 

9 . 

1 .544 

| | 

i 1.567 j 

i 14 

- 1,(147 



415 

.V) 

13,454 

4V4 | 

11.76', ; 

476 ! 

[ 15,760 j 

1 949 

15/i.V) 



4, »>46 

3«) 

4 / * 1 1 j 

41 ! 

1,463 

16 

1.06.3 


‘ 

— * 

r*j 

' * . 

190 j 

i ! 

190 | 

| X 

190 



4,07 3 

4 1 4 ,9V l 

1,056 

44 5,9 vy 

4,513 

473.51.1 

! 4 .4.66 ; 

471,(47 


1440. 

- t , I ’0) «hlpe. 

- 1.610 

- 376 

41.1 


1441. 

1.900 china. 
1/H9 
561 


Telirewt Itritctn - 
Kfotn ditto - 
To t rcmutljniir porta 
7’rom ditto 

Hamburg pmwwtd, at the clove of 1441, 404 »hipe of the 
buedam of 4 4.449 fea&s each of 4/KJO Iba. 

Hesbte* the regular ** earner* whi« h go to and Own Idwxbei . 
Hull, A rmlimUm . Havre, end iHinkira;, cmaller ,trimm Mil 
to Magdeburg. Merlin, and to d I Keren t places on the Kibe. 

The river craft arrived at and departed from Hamburg con- 
dated of — 

Arrival*. Departure*. 

Urafk. Darden. fr*fl, f Pur den. 

1H44) - i/iH| 113,414 taato. 4*>Vl HH.rA'f Itgp 
1M1 - 5,1.34 ItH/ilg 4.74*4 

Account of *ome of the principal Articles of Poveign and Cn- 
lon.al Produce imported into Mamtrurg during each of the 
Pour Year* ending with 


Article*. 


1536. 


1539. 


*JJg* * 97/XW/gg) 56^924,400 

'cioa : ~ *™XoO 

Cecoa - — | 903/J001 1^05/100 614^00 



Article*. 


! 

| Hie# . Ha 
i button - — 

Hides • 

i Tohecc a — 
Indigo . _ 

Palm oil — 
Pepper and 
I pimento — 

< linger - 

j Whale A fi*h 
■ oil • caakt 
Herrings bit. 
Wine hhd*. 
,< til ve oil lbs. 
I Haltlnt > — 

; A I mood* 

Houilem 
fruits boa** 


| 1537. | 1636. I 1639. I »6lO. 

6,366.nnO H/Ml3/M)oi 9.774,604)' 6.791, Hoof 
1 1.949 /WO l|,7'd(, fkin; I I.ff74,90ti 41 /i37/66) 


4,*»|«^no 4,117,716) 
1 1 ,731 /mi 9,734/»6» 
1,494/66) I^Vkt/66) 
104/66)1 140,1(61 


1/773/66)1 

1,143/66) 


1,770/700 
670 ^V*> 

3/H6I 6/»64| 

.W/.H9; 44 r 147 

37,950. 44,940 

4,.V)«,nt6) 1, 105.1661 

4,706/6 6) 7/6 61/66)1 
1,410/66) 1,416/66) 

31,964 


50, f 6)0 

[Ifon - Dm. 10/IW/66) 14,056/66) 

PWt . lasts 43,773 30,466 

(baton twk*t ! I 

Ha 33,*)7/XX> 34/34 1/700,36,449,000 36,446 
5» anuCertured. I I 

* pky a-l J aboot 3/731 /TOW 


4A17,I96>i 5/195/66) 
9,957 ,600 14/460/661 
1,.VM.W6I 1,736,4(6) 


1,1(61,7(6) 1/(66,7(61 


4,046/66) 
1 ,111,1(6), 



3/) 35/6T | 



HAMBUBGK 


TJm total value of Imports In the years 1839 to 1841, ftteln- 
UTe, is estimated — follows t — 


Banco. 

1839 about 164,900,000 

1840 177,000,000 

1841 180,000,000 
of which more than half 


£ 

1 *,867 .000 

13.57.1.000 

13.500.000 

received from ^reat Britain. 

The export of com depends chiefly on the want* of England, 
which occasioned a very large export during 1 839, 1840, ana 
1841, being in amount and value as follows: — 

Lasts. Banco. £ 

1839 - 43,191 ; estimated value 14,230,000, or t,067,«AO 

1840 - 44,288 — 13,344.000, or 1,000,800 

1841 - 59,487 — 17,252,000, or 1,293,900 

The prices of wheat during these years were — 

Highest price. Lowest price. 

1839 - 1G2 to 212 doll. 1 10 to 1 72 doll, currency. 

35#. 0d. to 55#. Id. 

1840 - 135 to 188 doll. 88 to 130 doll, currency. 

28s. 5 J. to 41#. Id. 

1811 - 134 to 195 doll. 88 to 122 doll, currency. 

28#. bd. to 39#. 4 d. 

(See art. Cohn La^v* and Corn Thai**.) 

The export of wool (nearly the wliol<j of which goes to Great 
Britain) was as follows ; — 

1839 - - 55,649 bales, or about 18,531,000 lbs. 

1810 - - 54,975 — l8,142,0O«l 

1841 - - 53,000 — 17,774,000 

The once important trade In German linens to Spain and her 
former American possessions, has of late years greatly fallen 
oil’. This Is a consequence of the competition of England, who, 
by means of her superior machinery, is able, not only to spin, 
but to produce clotli cheaper than any other country. On the 
other hand, however, the import of linen yarns from England 
is being progressively augmented. 

The total value of the exports from Hamburg has l>een estl- 
as follows : — 

Banco. £ 

1839 - 107,000,000 or 8,025, 900 

1849 - - - 1 0.1,504 »,t>99 or 7,912,500 

1841 - 11)9,500,000 or 8,212,599 

Navigation of the Elbe, Pilotage, SfC. — The mouth of the 
' Elbe is encumbered with sand banks. The channel leading 
to (Utxhaveu is- bounded on the north by the Vogel Santis and 
North Grounds, aftd on the south l»y the Schaarhorn Sands and 
Neuwerk Island. On the latter there aie 2 light-houses and 2 
beacons, anti oh the Schaarhorn Is another beacon. The light, 
houses on Neuwerk Island are about 700 yards apart ; the 
most southerly, which la also the most elevates!, being in lat. 
53° AT 57'' N’., Ion. 8^ 29' 40" K. It is 1VS feet high, being 
twice the height of the other. The channel is, in some places, 
hardly $ of u mile wide. The outer red buoy in the middle of 
the channel, at its mouth, la»ars from Heligoland S. K. by S., 
distant nearly 20 mill's, Hilt the l>est mark in entering the 
Elbe is the floating light, or signal ship, moored 2 miles N. W. 
by N. of the r«d buov. In I 1 fathoms at low water. This vessel 
never leaves her station, unless compelled by ice in the winter 
season. Bv night she exhibits a lantern light, 38 feet above 
deck, and in foggv weather rings a hell every quarter of an 
hour. A second signal ship is stationed 5^ miles S.E. by E. 
from the lirst, at the westernmost point of a saivl bank di- 
viding the fair way of the river. She is rigged like a galliot, 
to distinguish her by day from the first signal shin : and during 
night she exhibits tnw lights, one IS feet above the other. The 
distance from the outer red buoy to Cu shaven is atmut 16 
miles; thence to GlUckstadt the course is east, 28 miles ; from 
the latter to Htaile the course is south-easterly, 9 miles ; and 
then easterly to Hamburg, 18 milw. *1 he channel throughout 
Is marked with black and white buoys, which are nnml*ercd 
and specified injJu: charts. The black ones aTe to lw» left. In 
passing up on the stSVbourd or right-hand side, and 

the white (mwHttio ird side. 

Every vesse^Wfning from sea into the Elbe, and drawing 4 
feet water, in directed to take a pilot on board, and must pay 
pilotage, though she do not take one. However well the. signals, 
lights, beacons, anil buoys, may Is 1 arranged, an experienced 
pilot la very (Accessary, in case of a fog in the night, or of a 
slot m. To take In a pilot, a vessel must heave to by the pilot 
galliot, which lies, in good weather, near the red buoy, and In 
bad weather N.N.E. from Neuwerk, and is known by having 
at the flagstaff an admiral’s flag, and a long streamer flying at 
the top. If the pilot boat have |no pilot on board, or If the 
weather be so bad that the pilot cannot leave her, she lowers 
her flag, and then the vessel coining In must sail, with the 
signal for n pilot hoisted to Cuxhaven, and heaveto there, where 
she is certain of getting one. 

There are no docks or quays at Hamburg; and It Is singu- 


driven into the ground a short distance from shore; am. 

this situation they are not exposed to any danger unless the 
piles give way, which rarely happens. There is a sort of inner 
harbour formed by an arm of tne Elbe which runs into the 
city, where small craft Ue and discharge their cargoes. Larger 
vessels load and unload from their moorings, by means of 
lighters. These carry the goods from and to the warehouses 
which front the various small arms and channels of the river, 
and the canals carried from It into different parts of the 
city. The charges on account of lighterage are extremely mo- 
derate. 

Port Charge*. — The charges of a public nature payable by 
vessels entering the port of Hamburg, unloading and lending, 
are pilotage and lastage. The separate items of which are 
given In the following Table. 

Pilotage anti Lastage. — The Hamburg pilots, generally 
speaking, take charge of vessels only from tne tied Rutty ft* 
F, eylturgh or Glbckstadt, the pilotage for which is regulated * 
law df the 18th of February, 1750, as follows : — 


Pot each. Foot Hamburg 
Measure which a Vessel 
draws.* 

ill 

u» 

ft 

1*3 

fj 

Is 

hi 

|3 

- 

Marks Currency. 




#. d. 

a. d. 

2 0 

3 9 

2 4 

3 6 

2 O 

3 0 

* *4 


3 0 

4 8 

1 

3 G^ 

W 3 

4 0 

2 9 

6 0 

3 9 

4 8 

2 4 

7 0 

3 G 

4 0 

C 0 

4 S 

7 0 | 

4 O 

G 0 

4 8 

7 0 j 


Vessel coming northwards, 
and colliers 

All vessels, smacks, and kayen 
drawing more than 4 fee 
walcr, and in ballast 

Vessels laden with salt or corn , ' 
wheresoever they may come 
from 

Vessels which, besides salt, 
com, or ballast, have one 
third of the cargo consisting 
of piece goods 

Vessels laden with herrings - 

All vessels laden with wme, 
oil, vinegar, train oil, iron, 
lead, pack ages, or b.igs, and 
all vessels coming from fo- 
reign parts, whether laden 
or not - 

All smacks going between 
Holland, Friesland, and 
Hamburg with piece goods 
* Sixteen feet English are equal to 17 feet Hamburg. 

Half Pilotage only. — N.R. In case the Hamburg pilots 
enter a vessel only within the first buoy beyond the Rosshacken, 
Vtrangflv, or t'.uxhaven, half the above mentioned pilotage is 
paid. Also half pilotage must be paid nt all events, whether 
the vessel has taken ;» pilot from the pilot galliot or not. 

Pilotage earned. — The above pilotage is earned if vessels are 
brought sis far as Freuhurgh or tUdckstadt, and when from 
stress of wind or weather, which seldom happens, the Ham- 
burg pilots take vessels to Wittenberg or rteumiihlen, they 
are to pay, without distinction — 

* Marct currency. d. stg. 

To Wittenberg - 19 14 <» 

NVumUhten - - 18 21 9 

Pilotage all the way. — For pilotage the whole way from Cux- 
haven to Hamburg there is notable of rates, for, generally 
speaking, the Hamburg pilots do not take vessels up beyond 
Borsch • 

From Poesch to Hamburg. — Vessels are generally piloted 
from liocsch to Hamburg by Danish or Hanoverian pilots, to 
whom It is customary to pay 3 marcs. 

Lastage mnd Custom-house Charges. — British and other foreign 
vessels pay the same as Hamburg vessels. For clearing in and 
clearing out, no separate charges are made ; visiting the port is 
considered us one voyage, and the charges cm vessels are paid a* 
follows : — 

For vessels arrived with cargoes from the undermentioned 
pla cet ' ' 


*: v«*. - 


The East Indies 
West Indies, North and South America 
Portugal, Spain, and the Mediterranean 
The r«vt of the European |>orts -| 

Holland, East Friesland, the Weser, 
Eyder, and Jutland 
For vessels under 29 commercial lasts* 
without distinction 


For every 
Commer- 
cial Last 
of 6,009 
lbs. 


Sterling. 


0 0 10 * 
0 O 3| 

0 0 7 


*It is difficult to determine the exact ratio of a last to a ton ; 
but It may be taken at about 3 or 2 J to 1 . But In Hamburg 
all vessels are measured by the harbour-master ; and U Is upon 
his rej)ort that the lastage is calculated. 

For all vessels laden with coals, wood, or turf, no lastage la 
paid, provided they do not take return cargoes. 

Half Lastage. — Vessels arriving in ballast and departing 
with a cargo pay half the above lastage, according to their 
destination. 

N.R. — Exclusive of the above duee» which are all remark- 


ably moderate, vessels coming to the port of Hamburg are 
obliged to pay certain dues to Hanover, called 8 fade or Bruns- 
hausen due*. These are rated according to the number of the 

.. ■ and above the Stade duties on the 

Stabs.) 

IjgBport duty was formerly 1* per 
lfmi 1 25) on goods imported and 
ait. (courant for banco), for such 


vessel’s masts, and are over and above tfie Stade dudes on the 
cargo. — (For the Hem*, see Stabs.) 

Duties. — The import and .4 
— (courant for banco, or lj _ 

1 by sea, and * ^ cent. ( 

received and transported by land or river conveyance x 
some years, these duties have been greatly reduced, 
now only 4 W cent, on imports, and 4 V rent, on 
exports. 1 he greater part of the imports and exports are, how- 

s 
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HAMBURG. 


fr ** tTf ° ^ >wt K>w dutln, as la •▼VlctM ftow 


Gw4< mtirsty fits nf Oo/y i»a Impart. 

1. Linen, mi xml linen end ttn too , linen and woollen tags. 
u se d and near made linen cloth*, y <»r,» and manufactured 
girth* of rta*. hemp, aivd nxtun, ihfwi aiul la mbs' w uoi . 

I. nleei, on bailey, buckwheat, malt, potatoes, and rape- 
wed. 

9. I’ ntnan ufac tu ml copper ami bra**, ihipN copter, old ditto 
fur amehine. certain copper aid l>rt«* waste, ccptwr aivd 
braa pittas, rough ttwitrr, tinned and nn tinned Iron plate*. 

4. Bullion and cairn, un worked goM and silver, waste derived 
Arum the prvekau metals. 

5. Printed works, hooka, music, and map*. 

6. CHWkra, hark, h on e*. 

7. >Vkaieii(n lumago, accompanied by |rmjiritHor, anti other- 

wU*-, as may he allowed by the collectors of custom* under 
particular dmiaisuncn. is. 

A rticlr* of K sport fjruy/(d/rt«m Duly. 

]. Millet, peas, leant, lentils, tares, spelt, aniseed, cafftny 
seed, tlour, madder, teed oils, arsenic, smalts, calamine, 
gypsum. hla*.k lead, mineral tunlw, mortar, mill atones, red 
stone, potters’ clay, terras stone, tripult, tophus at, ate. fullers' 
eart hy b rimstone, spelter in blocks aiul pljtrs, and ctsaU. 

%. WuM for building, staves, ansi titv-vissl, coining down 
tbMPwr, or received landwards, the last being exem|Hed 
when it has come original's by wi 
3- Articles arriving hr wa ejt»>n*, coming to one party, not 

above the value of .St) |.l cent- banco. 

All articles defined as irsarifs redf are likewise entirely 
fr>v of duty if x> declared at miT» , w hither Imported on ac count 
of Ham burr ciiisctvs or of foreigner*. 

The |irivile*ce of transit* koumIS extends to a period of 
3 month* from the time of entry ; but an extension of 3 months 
m:iy be oUsmol on pet timi, by |Mi ing j j > cent, rourmt for 
banco, on the value. Transit beyond a |sti«l of G month* is 
t»ot allowed. 

Tlw levy of ilmi-s In Hamburg U condusird in the simplest 
manner, aiul on the most iilxcil footing. No vexation* forms 
check the free inU rcvmrse or the fre- c.ur-.- of trash*; theentrv 
fbe siuty l* m**rv-lv a declaration of the rurrmi value at the 
tints-; transitu articles remaining m «.titli>'Uc for expsjrt.it ion, 
require a mere declaration to that ctli- t hr a burglvr or 
citiren. 

In levying duties, no advantage l« i tiirm-fl b* Hamburg f >t 
vessels betring her own flag; good* by alt icwb, front what- 
ever quarter of the world, paving the -a:-: ib.to s. iuiiinuii i.tl 
treaties have been concluded by Hamburg alone, or in con- 
junction with the two other frtc' ll itiaeatlc utie-. wi<h tirv.it 
Britain, Pruwb, the I'mted States of Aincsica, .VC ex is* >, Ve- 
ac/ueU, the 1’orte Norway, and Sweden. 

The low rates of duty in Hamburg Is a proof ot her ans'ous 
desire to eitsou rage trade with all nati.ai* . arul the more so 
when we consider the CT«Mt ri|»me -he i» put l«» irwk* pmg up 
buoy* along the Lower Kile, and other necessarv charge, tor 
the navigating that riser ; exjxnn-r* which ron*,der a'li timed 
th» total sum reoeir-d for duties- 

Starts Oa/irs. — Bwwtdes the duties levied at Hamburg, ad 
arli-'lei passing up the KIlw* to Hamhmg, whether for transit 
or not, pwy duties to Hanover at Uruiishiusni, linr Made. 
These duties are rated according to » t.trtfr, and are con touted 
friwo the dilp’s manifest, hills of lading. and cotkrt*. which 
hs«e cl to lie sent on shore for that purjwte. • »n wn.r -«r In tis, 
particularly those of British mansf id u rr, these duties are very 
heavy, being frequently much larger than the llimbutg 
ittiitvs f They are particularly grievous. un. from hruv ;<e- 
rv'ities being attached even to Use st.ghu-W unintentional 
iiust.ikrs. It Ls really surprising, « <TV.si.lr rlc g the umn* «/f 
this nuisance, th»t it should nnt have tern abated i.mg -vgo. It 
ir.’glit, st all events, hare I sen ri|e1isl that British Jiijs .»nd 

f ob would have been exempted from such a tat. With what 
i<v tin weproreU sg.iirsst the conduct »f l*ru**i.t umlfllicr 
lirrmui sf s t. s In throwing tifstxrlet in the w.x* n 4 the free n x -* 
viyMiun of the Kibe, when we submit, without a murmur, to 
simitar pmcrrllnp on Che part at H .»no« er > — 1 1’uf fu.ther 
particulars, see f*r*D«.) 

*evw Sow** Ks/rmlati 

eta must send tneir pap r», in, furliny the manifest, lull, 
ladtirj, and co keb, on shore, that lie amount of l be Made 
duties may IwrihuIvKil. I hi the arrival at Ilvmburg 

the broker report* her to the < «gwn4iuue. and gives his 
gu-*r *nl. e fie p«, merit of the duties; lei cither dri vers her 
papers, or undertakes to detirrr (hern a» *■ on as they can Iw 
rnt fn»o Made. anal, upon a rwr ;>1 l»ing plnltmi be 1 lie 
Stade duties hy the Ifuiomim authorillex at lUmhuri, the 
vrwrl is allowed Us unload. On clearing, a manifest of the out- 
ward carg o, together with the consul’s certificate of the rrgu 
lari l y of the ship’s papers, must be pulturwi at the < testiwn - 
h«oe hy the wnkrr, who obtains In return a clearance 
ivt tiAcaie, authorising the r e s ee l to gn to sea. 

are visited et <u shaven, a Hamburg 
pae w m at the mouth of the Kile. Nuspech-d mel t ant 
generally sent to a station on the Norwegian coast ; hut uvm>Ii 
which hare undergone quarantine in an Kngllsh port, or 
rnme from beyond the *'apw at (loud Hope or Cape Horn, or 
direct frovn the Hirer Plate, are permitted to cqme direciiy to 
H arnborg. 

t'mtU, Arsfrrsjfr, Jse. — A I moat all good* ate sold for ready 
money, with an allow anre of I per cent. f«»r discount . Rocne- 
ftmes, but not frequently , sales are made at 2 or 3 months’ 
•ml .f , and in *«irh cases a higher price is obtained than (nr 
ex-h. Sometimes svigards soM to the vngsr baker at this credit. 

< act as merchants or 


" 3b £ ToUeco sterna* of all other origin, st-gam, and 

other manufactured lulutva, pay 2 per cent - 1 all other leaf 
anti roll tobacco* 14 pur ernt. 

" One and a half per cent, un wine, brandy. rum, and arrack. 
If sold In parcels amounting to 3.000 marcs fiancu and upwards. 

“Two per cent tat ditto, (hr sale* of and under marcs 

banco. 

"In auction the selling broker la entitled to I) per cent, and 
the pur« basing broker to V per cent., without regard tu the 

amount.’* 

All article* marked (*) p.iy the brokerage before mentioned. 
If thequmtlty sold amounts to 600 marcs banco, or higher 1 
fur smaller lot* of leas than 600 marcs banco, and down to I AO 
marex banco, the brokerage Is paid, with the addition of one 
half, and under l.Vi marra banco, thw double Is allowsxl. All 
other merchandise pays Ij per cent, at least for satrs not ex- 
eroding I AO marcs banco. 

It is. however, to hw observed, that all augment at Iona, In 
umiKirt-on to the amount sold, are only to he understood for sale 
>y private contract, and »u*i for those by nadiwi ; aniirvcti mg 


Broker* are positively fur bidden to 

farCex. They are licensed by the Hewale, and most conffirm 
u* the established regnlattons. 

HrtJktmjt Is paid vlwlljf by the seller, and amounts to — 

" Plve sixths mt rent, an cotton, cotton twig, cocoa, ro- 
thswst, mpper, hides, indigo, sp.inufacturad goods, nankeens, 
sugar, and tea*. * . A j 

*One per cent, on snarsts, rsmnhlrr, rmnamon, ctnlsds 
mon«*, rsi4s», clove.*, drugs not cfenotnlnaied*, d< rr skins, T 
dyewoods* ginger*, jalap*, mare*, nutmeg**, pepper, yd- 
muntu. pusashew, Peruvian hark, quer< ttron bark, r ir«*, pit- I 
“twpsrUl**, ilwtlsr* , tamarinds*, totnero In leaves* | 

,h * *• •* i 


for such private sa'es, a hurt* u broker iiu niAile the purchase nf 
a larger quantity of ko,hI* al»ve the said amount of tag) marcs 
banco, and has after w aids divided it into smaller lots. 

fiHifiiMW* «»/ Sate. tm/ntrts. — ('otliee is sold |h*t |w>und In 
sc hili. Iwtitco ; discount, I ywr cent ; good weight l* j per cent. 
Tare >* a* follows : v.«. on casks, rial weight ; on hags of lAOlb*. 
or less. V Its. , sIkivw l.'tl lbs. s<m! not slurs ISO llis., 3 list, j 
»l«»r lh»UU. and not exccxling ‘/(a) lbs-, I Um. On Mcchx 
b.iles «>f nliHit ,'VgMlv*.. It Itev . ; ifbOOltis-.AOlbs. On lhiurbou 
sllisl- hxl**s, X II MS . ; oil double, •* lla. 

t «vtf. .«i t. M«td |H*r lb. in scliltl. Ivioco ; discount. 1 per cent, j 
g.aai weight, I |ht cs-nt.; hire on biles. West Indian and North 
American, I p»*r «ent. ; oil M|uirr Iwi e* , 6 |w*r cs-nt. ; mi llmn- 
b .v and Surat h.ilev, H pe cent. ; ini HourUm hates and 31a- 
nitla serous, t, per cent. ; mi ( sr.ii r.u and (iiiiana sm.ill serosis, 
lO |er . rut. F<»r th.* regulation .« f the Stasle duty , all packages 
should tw « licit bag-, and not Uil. s. In the bill of latling. 

Ka-t f nth.t piece g>Mvls are x.4d |>s-r pin e, in marcs banco j 
dtw.nmt. 1 per.ent. K<<r saving in live Slade duty, if moru 
than .Vt nieces are In a loir, the numlw-r of nic e-, should not 
lie mentioned in the bill >4 lading, hut only the number of 
I mle*. 

Flour is v>M |s*r Hit lit*, in marcs currency, uncertain agin; 
di-o unl I |wr cent. , <is«t weight, 1 per cent. ; hire, V<> lt«. 
jw-r b.irr< I. 

Fustic t« «o!il per Kd |t»- . in inari*« currency, agio ’Hi per 
cent. ; <ti.<ouni, I per roit , e-niI weight, I |<er lent.; and 
frequent It an allovsaiM 1 - In w*<ighl 1 * made, it the wood is inH 
* cr < *-<lid. 

I mli ,*o u w>M ywr lb. In sctnll. b mro ; tllscount. I percent. ; 
g.sitl we ght. 1 ;*cr rent. ; tare, if in xermiv upwards of 1* VI !bx. f 
Y‘i lbs. ; in ) sruin less than I YO Itn., -fl lbs. ; in chests, reml 
tare. 

hog v.sHl is sold like fustic. -V.n. To «v,4d a h gh St.xrtu 
duty, the nett w sight of all dye woods should lie stated in the 

hi! Is of biding. 

I’e.im-r Is -u!d iw*r lb. In schlll. bunco; riiucmnl, 1 iht « rat.; 
g ml w.iuhi, \ pr cent . ; tare, ir in single Nile* of Hit I lb-., 
A In*. ; tn d»»uhle bali-s, t» Iba. 

dumilfin Ixirk is sold |s-r 1 <s>IIj* In marex currency ; agio, 
»i|sr cent-; dioount, X ;w*r cent. ; g<**l weight, 1 |vr cefii. 
To dsrteimine live tare, thw AuM-rlcan tare is rexiused to Ham- 
burg weight. 

Rice is wild per 100 ll«. in mans Unco ; disc unt, 1 per 
cent.; good weight, I (m-t rent.; tar,*, real; and .U|>»*r-t;int 
for tierces. * ll«*. : for V tlrrce*. v llw. 

Rum is sold per AO quarts In nx d»il. currency, agio un- 
cert., in. 

hog.tr, raw and clayed, U sold per lb. in banco groats, with 
a rebate of kf per cm!.; di^* <unt. I ) er citit., and wwne- 
tlmes I \ per »•* tit. ; Brant or llavannah iheu. good weight, 

J |rr u*nt. : real tare ; iu|<tr lsrr, \*> lls. for |ir;,/il, and A llvs. 

>r llavannah sugar, |>rr chost. Muw ovaiIm in casks, good 
weigh', 1 isr cent. ; tare, If the casks weigh upward, if 
l.irm llw., lx per mil - If )***«, fO per cent. I I»,mI sKg.xrs, 
g.HHl weight, I ywr cent. ; tare, 16pcrnnt. JbgJtwIU sugars. 
»*• big*, good weight, j ywr exit. ; tare furj^^B i to A llw. ; 
for bmwn. 6 to 7 Itw. NBf 

Tt*i, ywr lb- in s« h'll. rurrency, agWv uncerljin ; disecamt, 1 
per cent. ; gmal vrlylil, ) per cent. Tarw of lehrs. In dints 
of ton llw.. 7f» llw. ; of I At to i SO Iba., (A Um. All Mark lea. 
Vs 1< s. t.irv; gT,i*n, ‘II llw. For t Iw rvyulstinn of the htade 
duly, the nett w right should likewise be ment l owed In the bill 
oflullng. 

1 otiacco. — I csf tobacco U sold per lb. In arhill. banco, 
agio uncertain ; discount, 1| per rent; good weight, 1 per 
cent- ; tare per cask, HO lbs. Hraiil leaf tn serorvs ; tare, A per 
cent. In rubs; canister. In basket* of sisal IOO lb*. | good 
weight, 1 lb. per basket ; tare, 14 !!■*. if the baaket la packed up 
In linen, aiul I'i llw. if without linen. Porto Rico roils, good 
weight, I p«-r cent. ; no tare, u the roils are weighed hy th* m< 
wive*. Hr,ol roils. In wront of too to 600 Iba., are mid pi 
lb , in schillings banco j good weight, J per cent. ; tare, H (la, 
|ta-r won. Totsurotirmt per lltllhs., In marcs cuntncy , agio 
uncertain; discount, 1| percent.; good weight, 1 per cent. ; 
tare, if In casks, real weight ; If parked tap with cords, * to 4 
jwt cent, act ordlng to the thlrkrtcM at lh«* rope. At there U a 
grout difference In the HlstW duty for the different aorta of 
tide* ten. it Is nei-emary that, on shipping leaf tobacco, there 
should be Inserted In the Mil of lading, fewjr TVWUem, omitting 
live weight. With tobacco In roils, only the number of pack- 
ages containing roll tobacco, and tbe net* weight, without men- 
(timing the numtef at roils, should appear In the bill of lading. 

Glass (wlmhrw) Is sold per chest, in r narco currency .agio 
uncertain j other glass ware per piece, doaert, or hundred, in 
schillings or m.xrcs currency, with uncertain agio ; discount, 
I per cent- 

1 1 arr*, vet is sold per t llw-. In 1 
certain ; discount, I per rent. . .. 

flsre skins (German, grey) ere sold per 100 piece*. In ;fe*** M ’ 
banco. Russian, grey, per 104 pieces. In rladofl. banco, n bite* 
In marcs currency, agb> uncertain ; discount, 1 per cent. 

Iron U sold per UN) llw.. In schill. currency, agio uncertain 1 
discount 1 per rent. 

t’arpper I* sold |«er KM) lbs. InscMIl. banco s .lUeount, 1 perct. 


v, as the rolls are weighed hv the m- 
xms of *O0 to 6tN> Iba., are mid or 
tod weight, J per cent. ; tare, H (l*. 


B.7, agio un- 


The * xrhange business done at Hamburg Is eery greet 1 IMj 
be* klrs the business of the fdecsr, moat of tne *“ “ * 

‘ lls nag 


1 lueeohanls in the 


Inland towns have their Mils negotiated there. , 

The mail charge far commission Is, gn sales t per oent. »** 
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1 per cent, for del credere , If such guarantee be required ; on 
purchases, 2 |»er cent. Under particular agreements, the rates 
sometimes vary considerably from the above. 

Ci/izenthip. — Foreigners cannot establish themselves as 
merchants, or carry on any business in their own names, at 
Hamburg, without becoming burghers; and to l»e manu- 
facturers, thev must also enter the guild or corporation peculiar 
to the trade they mean to follow, lint, to become a burgher, 
one has only to comply with certain forms and pay certain fees, 
which do not, In all, exceed 10/. He then Incomes, in ihe eye 
of tlte law, a Hamburg subject, and enjoys all the rights and 
privileges of a native. 

Hanking, Ituurance , Sfc. — For an account of the Bank of 
Hamburg, see Hanks (Kohkion). All sorts of insurances are 
effected at Hamburg. A municipal regulation compels the 
insurance of all houses within the city, the rate varying ac- 
cording to the number of fires, and the amount of loss. M arine 
insurance Is principally elFccted by Joint stock companies, of 
which there ure several ; their competition has reduced the 
premiums to the lowest level, and the business Is not under- 
stood to l>c profitable. The high duties on policies of insurance 
in this country h-»s led to the insuring of a good many English 
shl|s» at Hamburg. Life insurance Is not prosecuted in Ger- 
many to any considerable extent ; hut some of the English 
companies have agents here, who are said not to he very scru- 
pulous. 

Hankruptcy. — fonsiderlng the vast number of merchants 
and tradespeople nt Hamburg, bankruptcy does not svein to 
he of frequent occurrence. 

Much of the business transacted at Hamburg being on 
commission and for account of houses abroad, the failure of 
foreign merchants Is a prevalent source of bankruptcy. Another 
source of bankruptcy is losses on goods imported or exjwirted 
on speculation, and occasionally losses in the funds, in which 


a good deal of gambling goes on here. Expensive living it not 
nearly so prevalent a source of bankruptcy here as in London 
and other places. 

The law of Hamburg makes 5 classes of bankrupts ; — the 
unfortunate, the careless, and the fraudulent. The first class 
consists of (hose whose books show that misfortune alone has 
occasioned the bankruptcy ; that the party has all along lived 
within his probable income, and can account to his assignee* 
completely for all his looses. Whoever is adjudged by the court 
to belong to this class (which contains but few in number), i* 
considered entirely free from his debts, and is not subject to be 
called upon hereafter. The second and most numerous class, 
contains those termed “ careless * bankrupts. These are per- 
sons who have entered Into speculation* exceeding their means, 
who have gone on for a considerable time after they found their 
affair* in arrear, who have lived beyond their income, have not 
kept their books In good order, and so forth. They are liabhMo 
be confined in prison for a period of 3 or 6 months ; and, pro- 
vided they late not paid a dividend of 40 per cent., may be 
called upon for payment of their debt after A years from tneia 
discharge. If a claim he made by any creditor after this lapse 
of time, the ^nkrupt is obliged to pay whatever sum he Isahle 
for the beneTft of hi* creditors. He must swear that he cannot 
pay any thing, or not above a certain sum, without depriving 
himself and his family of necessaries. Every .5 years the claim 
may be repeated. All careless bankrupts are disable*) from 
holding omcM of honour. The third claac contains the '^fraud- 
ulent H bankrupts. who are liable to be imprisoned, actpraing 
to the extent of tnelr fraud*, fora limited period, or even for 
life, besides being rendered incapable oi holding any office what- 
ever. Should a bankrupt abscond, he is called U|»on by public 
advertisement to appear by a certain day, in default of which 
lie is adjudged a fraudulent bankrupt, and his name is posted 
up on a' black board on the Exchange. 


General Remarks, — 'Ehe trade of Hamburg is, in a great measure, passive ; that is, 
it depends more on the varying wants and policy of others than on its own. There is 
nothing of such vital importance as the free navigation of the Kibe to the prosperity of 
Hamburg, and, indeed, of all the countries through which it flows. This, too, is a 
matter of paramount consequence as respects our interests ; for the Kibe is the grand 
inlet by which British manufactures find their way into some of the richest and most 
extensive Kuropean countries. The principle that the navigation of the Kibe, the Rhine, 
the Weser, &c. should he quite free along their whole course, was distinctly laid dow n by 
the Congress of Vienna in 18 15. But, no general tariff of duties being then established, 
this declaration has not had the practical effect that might have been expected. It 
is probable, however, that all impediments to the free navigation of the Kibe above 
l Limburg will lie speedily removed. It is in an especial manner for the interest of Prussia, 
Saxony, Austria, and England, that these inpediments should be abolished. So long, 
however, as the Stade duties are kept up, it would he folly to imagine that much atten- 
tion should he paid to our remonstrances against other duties. If we cannot prevail on 
Hanover to emancipate our commerce from oppressive restrictions and burdens, we need 
hardly expect to succeed with any other power. Were the Stade duties and those in 
the upper parts of the Kibe wholly abolished, we have little doubt that the trade of 
Hamburg would be vastly increased; which, however advantageous to her, would 
be far more advantageous to the extensive countries of which she is the grand em- 
porium. 


In compiling this article we have made use of Oddy's European Commerce, pn. 412 — 439. ; the Die- 
tionnaire de Commerce (Ency. Methodijue ), i. 44—53 ; the Circulars of Bercnberg, Gosster and Co., 
AndcrsonjJJaJfcr, and Co., and other eminent merchants ; and of detailed statements transmitted to us 
from tlainHpJtr founded on the works of Dr. Soetber, nnd C. and F. Norback, ffcc. From the circum- 
stance of noorticial returns being published or obtainable at Hamburg, the returns of imports given above 
must not be regarded as quite accurate, though the errors they involve cannot be material. 

HANSEATIC LEAGUE, an association of the principal cities in the north of 
Germany, Prussia, &c., for the better carrying on of commerce, and for their mutual 
safety and defence. This confederacy, so celebrated in the early history of modern 
Europe, contributed in no ordinary degree to introduce the blessings of civilisation and 
good government into the North. The extension and protection of commerce was, how- 
ever, its main object ; and hence a short account of it may not be deemed misplaced in 
a work of this description. , 

Origin and Progress of the Hanseatic League. — Hamburg, founded by Charlemagne 
in the ninth, and Lubeck, founded about the middle of the twelfth century, were the earliest 
members of the League. The distance between them not being very considerable, and 
being alike interested in the repression of those disorders to which most parts of Europe, 
and particularly the coast ofthe Baltic, were a prey in the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries, they early formed an intimate political union, partly in the view of maintaining 
a safe intercourse by land with each other, and partly for the protection of navigation 
from the attacks of the pirates, with which every sea was at that time infested. Tliere 
is no very distinct evidence as to the period when this alliance was consummated ; some 
ascribe its origin to the year 1169, others to the year 1200, and others to the year 1241. 
But the most probable opinion seems to beJdiat it would grow up*by slow degrees, and be 
perfected according as the advantage deri^lnle from it became more obvious. Such was 
the origin of the Hanseatic League, so called from the old Teutonic word hansa> signi- 
fying an association or confederacy. 
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Adam of Bremen, who flourished in the eleventh century, is the earliest writer who 
has given any information with respect to the commerce of the countries lying round 
the Baltic. And from the errors into which he has fallen in describing the northern 
and eastern shores of that sea, it is evident they had been very little frequented nnd not 
at all known in his time. But from the beginning of the twelfth century, the progress 
of commerce and navigation in the North was exceedingly rapid. The countries which 
stretch along the bottom of the Baltic, from Holstein to ltussia, and which had l>ecn 
occupied by barbarous tribes of Sclavonic origin, were then subjugated by the kings of 
Denmark, the dukes of Saxony, and other princes. 'Hie greater part of the inhabitants 
being exterminated, their place was tilled by Herman colonists, who founded the towns 
of Stralsund, Rostock, Wismar, Ac. Prussia and Poland were afterwards subjugated 
by the Christian princes and the Knights of the Teutonic Order. So that, in a com- 
paratively short period, the foundations of civilisation and the arts were laid in countries 
whose barluvrism had ever remained impervious to the Roman power. 

'l*he cities that were established along the coast of the Baltic, and even in the interior 
of the countries bordering upon it, eagerly joined the Hanseatic confederation. They 
were indebted to the merchants of I.uhcck for supplies of the commodities produced in 
more civilised countries, and they looked up to them for protection against the bar- 
barians by whom they were surrounded. The progress of the League was in conse- 
quence singularly rapid. Previously to the end of the thirteenth century, it embraced 
every considerable city in all those vast countries extending from l.ivonia to Holland, 
and was a match for the most powerful inonarebs. 

The Hanseatic confederacy was at its highest degree of power ami splendour during 
the fourteenth nq|} fifteenth centuries. It then comprised from <>U to cities 
which were distributed into -I classes or circles. I.uhcck was at the head of the first 
circle, ami had under it Hamburg. Bremen. Rostock, Wismar, Ac. Cologne was at 
the head of the second circle, with *J‘> towns unilrr it. Brunswick was at the 
head of the third circle, consisting of l:> towns. Dant/ic was at the head of the 
fourth circle, having under it 8 towns in its vicinity, besides several that were more 
remote. Mlie supreme authority of the League was vested in the deputies of the dif- 
ferent towns assembled in congress. In it they discussed all their measures ; decided 
upon the sum that each city should contribute to the common fund ; and upon the 
questions that arose between the confederacy and other powers, as well as those that 
frequently arose Ik* tween the different members of the confederacy. Hie place for the 
meeting of congress was not fixed, hut it was most frequently held at Lulrcck, which 
was considered as the capital of the League, and there its archives were kept. Some- 
times, however, congresses were held at Hamburg. Cologne, and other towns. They 
met once every :i years, or oftener if occasion required. 'Hie letters of convocation 
specified the principal subjects which would most probably Ik* brought under discussion. 
Any one might be chosen for a deputy ; and the congress consisted not of merchants 
only, hut also of clergymen, lawyers, artists. Ac. W hen the deliberations were con- 
cluded, the decrees were formally communicated to the magistrates of the cities at the 
head of each circle, by whom they were subsequently communicated to those below 
them ; and the most vigorous measures were adopted for carrying them into effect. 
One of the burgomasters of Ltihcck presided at the meetings of congress; and during 
the recess the magistrates of that city had the sole.gr at all events the principal, direction 
of the affairs of the league. 

Besides the towns already mentioned, there were others that were denominated con- 
federated cities, or allies. 'Hie latter neither contributed to the common fund of the 
League, nor sent deputies to congress ; even the members were not all on the same 
footing in respect to privileges : and the internal commotions by which it was fre- 
quently agitated, partly originating in this cause, and partly in the discordant interests 
and conflicting pretensions of the different cities, materially impaired the power of 
the confederacy. But in despite of these disadvantages, the league succeeded for 
a lengthened period, not only in controlling its own refractory members, but in making 
itself respected and dreaded hy others. It produced able generals and admirals, skilful 
politicians, and some of the most enterprising, successful, and wealthy merchants of 
modern times. 

As the power of the confederated cities was increased and consolidated, they became 
more ambitious. Instead of limiting their efforts to the mere advancement of com- 
merce and their own protection, they endeavoured to acquire the monopoly of the trade 
of the North, and to exercise the same sort of dominion over the Baltic that tile Vene- 
tians exercised over the Adriatic. For this purpose they succeeded in obtaining* partly 
in return for loans of money, and partly hvjbrcc. various privileges and immunities 
from the northern sovereigns, which securw to them almost the whole foreign com- 
merce of Scandinavia, Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Russia, Ac. Tliey exclusively 
carried on the herring fishery of the Sound, at the same time that they endeavoured to 
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obstruct and hinder the navigation of foreign vessels in the Baltic. It should, however, 
be observed, that the immunities they enjoyed were mostly indispensable to the security 
of their commerce, in consequence of the barbarism that then prevailed ; and notwith- 
standing their Attempts at monopoly, there cannot be the shadow of a doubt that the 
progress of civilisation in the North was prodigiously accelerated by the influence and 
ascendancy of the Hanseatic cities. They repressed piracy by sea and robbery by land, 
which must have broken out again had their power been overthrown before civilisation 
was fully established ; they accustomed the inhabitants to the principles, and set before 
them the example, of good government and subordination ; they introduced amongst 
them conveniences and enjoyments unknown by their ancestors, or despised by them, and 
inspired them with a taste for literature and science ; they did for the people round the 
Baltic, what the Phoenicians had done in remoter ages for those round the Mediterranean, 
and deserve, equally witli them, to be placed in the first rank amongst the benefactors 
of mankind. 

“ In order,” as has been justly observed, ‘M:o accomplish their purpose of rendering 
the Baltic a large field for the prosecution of commercial and industrious pursuits, it 
was necessary to instruct men, still barbarous, in the rudiments of industry, and to 
familiarise them in the principles of civilisation. These great principles were laid by 
the confederation, and at the close of the fifteenth century the Baltic and the neigh- 
bouring seas had, by its means, become frequented routes of communication between 
the North and the Sou^i. The people of the former were enabled to follow the pro- 
gress of the latter in knowledge and industry. The forests of Sweden, Poland. &c. 
gave place to corn, hemp, and flax ; the mines were wrought, and in return the produce 
and manufactures of the south were imported. Towns and villages were erected in 
Scandinavia, where huts only were before seen : the skins of the be* and the wolf were 
exchanged for woollens, linens, and silks: learning was intrtxlnced ; and printing was 
hardly invented before it was practised in Denmark, Sweden, &c.” — ( Catteau, Tatdeau 
de la Mer Baltiquc , tom. ii. p. 175.) 

The kings of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway were frequently engaged in hostilities 
with the Ilansc towns. They regarded, and, it must be admitted, not without pretty 
good reason, the privileges acquired by the League, in their kingdoms, as so many 
usurpations. But their efforts to abolish these privileges served, for more than 2 
centuries, only to augment and extend them. 

“ On the part of the League there was union, subordination, and money ; whereas 
the lialf-savage Scandinavian monarchies were full of divisions, factions, and troubles; 
revolution was immediately followed liy revolution, and feudal anarchy was at its height. 
There was another circumstance, not less important, in favour of the Hanseatic cities. 
The popular governments established amongst them jiossessed the respect and confidence 
of the inhabitants, and were able to direct the public energies for the good of the state. 
The astonishing prosperity of the confederated cities was not wholly the effect of com- 
merce. To the undisciplined armies of the princes of the North — armies composed of 
vassals without attachment to their lords — the cities opposed, besides the inferior nobles, 
whose services they liberally rewarded, citizens accustomed to danger, and resolved to 
defend their liberties and property. Their military operations were combined and 
directed by a council composed of men of tried talents and experience, devoted to their 
country, responsible to their fellow citizens, and enjoying their confidence. It was 
chiefly, however, on their marine forces that the cities depended. r Hiey employed their 
ships indifferently in war or commerce, so that their naval armaments were fitted out 
at comparatively small expense. Lxclusive, too, of these favourable circumstances, the 
fortifications of the principal cities were looked upon as impregnable ; and as their 
commerce supplied them abundantly with all sorts of provisions, it need not excite our 
astonishment that Lubeek alone was able to carry on wars with the surrounding 
monarchs, and to terminate them with honour and advantage; and still less that the 
League should long have enjoyed a decided i>reponderance in the North.#— ( l? Art de 
verifier les Dates , 3 mc partie, tom. viii. p. 204. ) 

The extirpation of piracy was one of the objects which had originally led to the 
formation of the League, and which it never ceased to prosecute. Owing, however, to 
the barbarism then so universally prevalent, and the countenance openly given by many 
princes and nobles to those engaged in this infamous profession, it was not possible 
wholly to root it out. But the vigorous efforts of the League to abate the nuisance, 
though not entirely successful, served to render the navigation of the North Sea and the 
Baltic comparatively secure, and were of signal advantage to commerce. Nor was this 
the only mode in which the power of the confederacy was directly employed to promote 
the common interests of mankind. Their exertions to protect shipwrecked mariners 
from the atrocities to which they bad been subject, and to procure the restitution of 
shipwrecked property to its legitimate owners, though, most probably, like their 
exertions to repress piracy, a consequence of selfish considerations, were in no ordinary 
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degree meritorious ; end contributed not Ices to the Wfiftwnwnt of civilisation Hum to 
the security of navigat ion.* 

Factories brio* </ i*? to the Isa#**- — In order to fWcihUtc end extend their commercial 
transactions, the League established various factories in foreign countries; the principal 
of which were at Novogorod in Russia, London, Bruges in the Netherlands, and 
Bergen in Norway. # 

Novogorod, situafetl at the confluence of the Volkof with tho Imler Lake, van, for a 
lengthened period, the most renowned emporium in the north-eastern parts of Europe. 
In the beginning of the eleventh century, the inhabitants obtained considerable privi- 
leges that laid the foundation of their liberty and prosperity. Their sovereigns were at 
first subordinate to the grand dukes or exars of Russia ; but as the city and the con- 
tiguous territory increased in population and wealth, they gradually tisiiqied an almost 
absolute independency. 'JThe jwiwcr of these sovereigns over their subjects seems, at the 
same time, to have been exceedingly limited ; and. in effect, Novogorod ought rather to 
he considered as a republic under the jurisdiction of an elective magistrate, than as a 
state subject to a regular line of hereditary monarch*, pmsessed of extensive prerogatives. 
During the I ‘2th. 13th. and I -It It centuries, Novogorod formed the grand ra/rr/jrff lx* tween 
the countries to the east of Poland and the Hanseatic cities. Its fairs were frequented 
by an immense concourse of people from nil the surrounding countries, as well as by 
numbers of merchants from the Hanse towns, who engrossed the greater part of its 
foreign commerce, and who furnished its markets with the manufactures and products 
of distant countries. Novogorod is said to have contained. durTng its most flourishing 
period, towards the middle of the 1.5th century, upwards of 4<X),tXX> souls. This, how- 
ever, is most probably an exaggeration. Hut its dominions were then very extensive ; 
and its wealth andyfcwor seemed so great and well established, and the city itself so im- 
pregnable, as to give rise tee a proverb. Who can resist the God* and great Novogorod? 

Quit contra I) cos et magnatn \occyortiiam S ( f'oxc's 'I'rarels in the Xorth of blur Opr, 

vol. iL p. 80.) 

But its power and prosperity were far from being so firmly established as its eulogists, 
and those who had only visited its fairs, appear to have supposed. In the latter part of 
the 15th century, Ivan Vassilievitch, czar of Russia, having secured bis dominions 
against the inroads of the Tartars, and extended his empire by the conquest of some of 
the ncigh!>ouring principalities, asserted his right to the principality of Novogorod, and 
supported his pretensions by a formidable army. Ilad the inhabitants lx*en animated 
by the spirit of unanimity and patriotism, they might have defied his efforts ; but their 
dissensions facilitated their conquest, and rendered them an easy prey. I laving entered 
the city at the head of his troops, Ivan received from the citizens the charter of their 
liberties, which they either wanted courage or inclination to defend, and carried off an 
enormous bell to Moscow, that has been long regarded with a sort of superstitious 
veneration as the palladium of the city. But notwithstanding the despotism to which 
Novogorod was subject, during the reigns of Ivan and his successors, it continued for a 
considerable period to lx* the largest as well as most commercial city in the Russian 
empire. 'Flic famous Richard C.'hancellour, who passed through Novogorod in 1554, 
in his way from the court of the czar, says, that “next unto Moscow, the city of 
Novogorod is reputed the chiefest of Russia; for although it he in majestic inferior to 
it, yet in greatness it goeth beyond it. It is the chiefest and greatest mart town of nil 
Muscovy ; and allx*it the emperor’s scat is not there, but at Moscow, yet the coni- 
modiousnesis of the river falling into the Gulf of Finland, whereby it is well frequented 
by merchants, makes it more famous than Moscow itself.” 

But the scourge of the destroyer soon after fell on this celebrated city. Ivan IV., 
having discovered!, in 1570, a correspondence Ix’twcen some of the principal citizens 
and the King of Poland, relative to a surrender of the city into his hands, punished 
them in the most inhuman manner. The slaughter by which the bloodthirsty bar- 
barian sougttt to satisfy his revenge was alike extensive and indiscriminating. The 
crime of a few citizens was made a pretext for the massacre of *25, 000 or 80,000. 
Novogorod never recovered from this dreadful blow. It still, however, continued to 
he a place of considerable trade, until the foundation of Petersburg, which immmediately 
became the seat of that commerce that had formerly centred at Novogorod. The de- 
gradation of this ill-fated city is now complete. It is at present an inconsiderable place, 
with a population of about 7,000 or 8,<XX>; and is remarkable only for ita history and 
antiquities. 

The merchants of the Hanse towns, or Hansards, as they were then commonly 
termed, were established in London at a very early period, and their factory here was 

* A wIm of resolution* were unanimnmly agreed to by tho merchant* frequenting tho port of WUby, 
one of the principal emporium* of the League, in 12*7, providing for tho r«*toration of *hlpwr«ck<Hl 
- ti> * u owner*, and threatening to ejeet from tho “ consodalttate merca forum, any city 

that did not act conformably to the regulations laid down. 
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of considerable magnitude and importance. They enjoyed various privileges and im- 
munities; they were permitted to govern themselves by their own laws and regulations; 
the custody of ^e of the gates of the city (Bishopsgate^ was committed to their care; 
and the duties on various sorts of imported commodities were considerably reduced 
in their favour. These privileges necessarily excited the ill-will and animosity of the 
English merchants. The Hansards were every now and then accused of acting with 
bad faith ; of introducing commodities as their own that were really the produce of 
others, in order to enable them to evade the duties with which they ought to have been 
charged ; of capriciously extending the list of towns belonging to the association ; and 
obstructing the commerce of the English in the Baltic. Efforts were continually 
making to bring these disputes to a termination ; but as they really grew out of the 
privileges granted to and claimed by the Hansards, this was found to be impossible. 
The latter were exposed to many indignities ; and their factory, which was situated in 
Thames Street, was not unfrcquently attacked. The Teague exerted themselves vigor- 
ously in defence of their privileges ; and having declared war against England, they 
succeeded in excluding our vessels from the Baltic, and acted with such energy, that 
Edward IV. was glad to come to an accommodation with them, on terms which were 
any thing but honourable to the English. In the treaty for this purpose, negotiated in 
1474, the privileges of the merchants of the Hansc towns were renewed, and the king 
assigned to them, in absolute property, a large space of ground, with the buildings upon 
it, in Thames Street, denominated the Steel Yard, whence the Hansc merchants have 
been commonly denominated the Association of the Steel Yard; the property of their 
establishments at Boston and Lynn was also secured to them ; the king engaged to allow 
no stranger to participate in their privileges ; one of the articles bore that the Hanse 
merchants should be no longer subject to the Judges of the English Admiralty Court, 
but that a particular tribunal should be formed for the easy and speedy settlement of all 
disputes that might arise between them and the English ; and it was further agreed 
that the particular privileges awarded to the Ilansc merchants should be published as 
often as the latter judged proper, in all the sea-port towns of England, and such 
Englishmen as infringed upon them should be punished. In return for these con- 
cessions, the English acquired the liberty of freely trading in the Baltic, and especially 
in the port of Dantzic and in Prussia. In 1498, all direct commerce with the Nether- 
lands being suspended, the trade fell into the hands of the Hansc merchants, whose 
commerce was in consequence very greatly extended. But, according as the spirit of 
commercial enterprise awakened in the nation, and as the benefits resulting from the 
prosecution of foreign trade came to he better known, the privileges of the Hanse 
merchants became more and more obnoxious. They were in consequence considerably 
modified in the reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII., and were at length wholly 
abolished in 1597. — (Anderson's Hist. Corn. Anno 1474, Si c. ) 

The different individuals belonging to the factory in London, as well as those be- 
longing to the other factories of the League, lived together at a common table, and 
were enjoined to observe the strictest celibacy. The direction of the factory in London 
was intrusted to an alderman, & assessors, and nine councillors. The latter were sent 
by the cities forming the different classes into which the League was divided. The 
business of these functionaries was to devise means for extending and securing the 
privileges and commerce of the association ; to watch over the operations of the 
merchants ; and to adjust any disputes that might arise amongst the members of the 
confederacy, or between them and the English. The League endeavoured at all times 
to promote, as much as possible, the employment of their own ships. In pursuance of 
this object, they went so far, in 1417, as to forbid the importation of English merchan- 
dise into the confederated cities, except by their own vessels. But a regulation of this 
sort could not be carried into full effect ; and was enforced or modified according as 
circumstances were favourable or adverse to the pretensions of the League. Its very 
existence was, however, an insult to the English nation ; and the irritation produced by 
the occasional attempts to act upon it, contributed materially to the subversion of the 
privileges the Hanseatic merchants had acquired amongst us. * 

By means of their factory at Bergen, and of the privileges which had been either 
granted to or usurped by them, the League enjoyed for a lengthened period the Tinono- 
poiy of the commerce of Norway. 

But the principal factory of the League was at Bruges in the Netherlands. Bruges 
became, at a very early period, one of the first commercial cities of Europe, and the 
centre of the most extensive trade carried on to the north of Italy. The art of navi- 
gation in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries was so imperfect, that a voyage from 
Italy to the Baltic and back again .could not be performed in a single season ; and 
hence, for the sake of their mutual convenience, the Italian and Hanseatic merchants 
determined on establishing a magazine or storehouse of their respective products in 
some intermediate situation. Bruges was fixed upon for this purpose; a distinction 
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which it seems to have owed as much to the fVvcdora ct\joycd by the inhabitants, and 
the liberality of the government of the Low Countries, as to the convcnicncy of its 
situation. In consequence of this preference, Bruges speedily rose tqtfhv very highest 
rank among commercial citu*s ami I Jerome a place of vast wealth. It was at once a 
staple for English wool, for the woollen anil linen manufactures of the Netherlands, for 
the tiinl»cr, hemp and Has. pitch and tor, tallow, com, fish, ns hem &c. of the North; and 
for the spices and Indian commodities, as well as their domestic manufactures imported 
by the Italian merchants. 'Hie fairs of Bruges were the best fret pi cn ted of any in 
Europe. Ludovico Guicciardini mentions, in his I)escrij*tioH of the Imw Countries, 
that, in the year IdlS, no fewer than S Venetian gal I eases, vessels of very considerable 
burden, arrivetl at Bruges in order to dit|M>M* of their cargoes at the fair. Hie Han- 
seatic merchants were the principal purchasers of Indian commodities; they dis|K>sed of 
them id the |x>rts of the IJaltie. or carrieil them up the great rivers into the lienrt of 
Germany. I lie vivifying effects of this e ornmeree were every tvhere felt; the regular 
intercourse opened between the nations in the north ami south of Europe made them 
sensible of their mutual wants, and gate a wonderful stimulus to the spirit of industry. 
This was particularly the ease with regard to the Netherlands. Manufactures of wool 
and flax had been established in that country «-s early as the age of Charlemagne ; ami 
the resort of foreigners to their markets, and the great additional vent thnt^ was thus 
opened for their manufactures made them lx* carried on with a vigour and success that 
had been hitherto unknown. These circumstances, combined with the free spirit of 
their institutions, anil the moderation of the go\ eminent, so greatly promoted every 
elegant and useful art. that the Netherlands early became the most civilised, best cul- 
tivated, richest, and most populous country of Europe. 

Decline of the Hanseatic League. — From the middle of the fifteenth century, the 
power of the confederacy, though still very formidable, began to decline. ’Hbs was 
not owing to any misconduct on the part of it" leaders, but to the' progress of that 
improvement it had done so much to promote. The superiority enjoyed by the League 
resulted as much from the anarchy, confusion, and barbarism that prevailed throughout 
the kingdoms of the North, as from the good government and order that distinguished 
the towns. But a distinction of this sort could not be permanent. 'Hie civilisation 
w hich had been at first confined to the cities, gradually spread from them, as from so 
many centres, over the contiguous country. Feudal anarchy was every w here super- 
seded by n system of subordination; arts anil industry were diffused and cultnutcd ; 
and the authority of government was at length firmly established. This change not 
only rendered the princes over whom the League hail so frequently triumphed, superior 
to it in power ; but the inhabitants of the countries amongst which the confederated 
cities were scattered, having learned to entertain a just sense of the advantages derivable 
from commerce anil navigation, could not brook the superiority of the association, or 
bear to sec its members in possession of immunities of which they were deprived : and 
in addition to these circumstances, which must speedily have occasioned the dissolution 
of the I«eaguo, the interests of the different cities of which it consisted became daily 
more and more opposed to each other. Luhcck, Hamburg, Bremen, and the towns in 
their vicinity, were latterly the only ones that had any interest in its maintenance. The 
cities in Zealand and Holland joined it, chiefly because they would otherwise have been 
excluded from the commerce of the Baltic; and those of Prussia, Poland, ami Ku"mh 
ilid the same, because, had they not belonged to it, they would have been shut out from 
all intercourse with strangers. When, however, the Zealanders and I tollanders became 
sufficiently powerful at sea to be able to vindicate their right to the free navigation of 
the Baltic by force of arms, they immediately seceded from the lasagne; and no sooner 
had the ships of the Hutch, the English, Lee. begun to trade directly with the Polish 
and Prussian Ilansc towns, than these nations also embraced the first opportunity of 
withdrawing from it. 'Hie fall of this great confederacy was really, therefore, a con- 
sequence of the improved state of society, ami of the development of the commercial 
spirit in the different nations of Europe. It was most serviceable so long ns those for 
whom its merchants acted as factors ami carriers were too barbarous too much occu- 
pied frith other matters or destitute of the necessary capital and skill, to act in these 
capacities for themselves. When they were in a situation to do this, the functions of 
the Hanseatic merchants ceased as a matter of course; their confederacy fell to pieces; 
ami at the middle of the seventh century the cities of Luhcck, Hamburg, and Bremen 
were all that continued to acknowledge the authority of the Jarague. Even to this day 
they preserve the shadow of its power; l>eing acknowledged in the act for the esta- 
blishment of the Germanic confederation, signed at Vienna, the 8th of June, 181.5, as 
free Hanseatic cities. — ( From an article in No# Id. of the l'oreign Quarterly Review, 
contributed by the author of this work. ) 

II A H HOU II, II A V KN, on POUT, a piece of water communicating with the sea, 
or with a navigable river or lake, having depth sufficient to float ships of considerable 
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burden, where there is convenient anchorage, and fcdiere ships may lie, load, and unload, 
screened from the winds, and without the reach of the tide. 

Qualities of a good Harbour. — There is every variety in the form and quality of 
harbours. They are either natural or artificial ; but, however formed, a good harbour 
should have sufficient depth of water to admit the largest ships at all times of the tide ; 
it should be easy of access, without having too wide an entrance ; the bottom should be 
clean and good ; and ships should be able to lie close alongside quays or piers, that the 
expense and inconvenience of loading and unloading by means of lighters may be 
avoided. Ships lying in a harbour that is land-locked, and surrounded by high grounds 
or buildings, are, at once, without the reach of storms, tides, and currents ; and may, in 
most cases, be easily protected from hostile attacks. liar harbours are those that have 
bars or banks at their entrances, and do not, therefore, admit of the ingress or egress of 
'large ships except at high water. These are most commonly river harbours ; the sand 
and mud brought down by the stream, and driven back by the waves, naturally forming 
a bar or bank at their mouths. 

Best British Harbours. — Good harbours are of essential importance to a maritime 
nation ; and immense sums have been expended ill all countries ambitious of naval or 
commercial greatness in their improvement and formation. Portsmouth, Milford ldaven, 
^uid the Cove of Cork are the finest harbours in the British islands, being surpassed by 
very few, if any, in the world. Of these, Portsmouth is entitled to the pre-eminence. 
This admirable harbour is about as wide at its mouth as the Thames at Westminster 
Bridge, expanding within into a noble basin, almost sufficient to contain the whole navy 
of Great Britain. Its entrance is unobstructed by any bar or shallow; and it has, 
throughout, water adequate to float the largest men of war at the lowest tides. The 
anchorage ground is excellent, and it is entirely free from sunken rocks, sand banks, or 
any similar obstructions. The western side of the harbour is formed by the island of 
Portsea ; and on its south-western extremity, at the entrance to the harbour, is situated 
the town of Portsmouth, and its large and important suburb Portsea. Here are docks 
and other establishments for the building, repair, and outfit of ships of war, constructed 
upon a very large scale, and furnished with every convenieney. The fortifications that 
protect this great naval depot are superior, both as respects strength and extent, to any 
other in the kingdom. “ Thus,” to use the words of Dr. Campbell, “it appears that 
Portsmouth derives from nature all the prerogatives the most fertile wits and most 
intelligent judges could devise or desire ; and that these have been well seconded by art, 
without consideration of expense, which, in national improvements, is little to be 
regarded. Add to all this the striking excellence of its situation, which is such as if 
Providence had expressly determined it for that use to which we see it applied, — the 
bridling the power of France, and, if i may so speak, the peculiar residence of Neptune." 
— (Survey of Great Britain , vol. i. p. 370.) 

Portsmouth harbour bar, the additional and important advantage of opening into the 
celebrated road of Spithead, between the Hampshire coast and -the Isle of Wight, 
forming a safe and convenient retreat for the largest fleets. 

Milford Haven deeply indents the southern part of Pembrokeshire. It is of great 
extent, and has many subordinate hays, creeks, and roads. The water is deep, and the 
anchorage ground excellent ; and being completely lAid-lockcd, ships lie as safely as if 
they were in dock. 

Cork harbour has a striking resemblance to that of Portsmouth, but is of larger 
extent ; it has, like it, a narrow entrance, leading into a capacious basin, affording a 
secure asylum for any number of ships. 

Plymouth, which, after Portsmouth, is the principal naval depot of England, has an 
admirable double harbour. The roadstead in Plymouth Sound has recently been much 
improved by the construction, at a vast expense, of a stupendous breakwater more than 
1,700 yards in length. This artificial bulwark protects the ships lying inside from the 
effects of the heavy swell thrown into the Sound by southerly and south-easterly winds. 

London stands at the head of the river ports of Great Britain. Considering the 
limited course of the Thames, there is, probably, no river that is navigable for large ships 
to so great a distance from sea, or whose mouth is less obstructed by banks. London is 
mainly indebted for the unrivalled magnitude of her commerce to her favourable 
situation on this noble river ; which not only gives her all the advantages of an excellent 
port, accessible at all times to the largest ships, but renders her the emporium of the 
extensive, rich, and populous country comprised in the basin of the Thames. 

The Mersey, now the second commercial river in the empire, is more incommoded 
by banks than the Thames ; und is in all respects inferior, as a channel of navigation, 
to the latter. Still, however, it gives to Liverpool very great advantages ; and the new 
channel that has recently been discovered in the banks promises to be of much importance 
in facilitating the access to and from the port. This channel will be found laid down 
in the map of Liverpool and its environs, attached to the article Docks in this work. 
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Bristol and Hull are both river ports. Owing to the extraordinary rise of the tide 
in the Bristol Channel, the former is accessible to the largest ships. The Humber 
is a good deal impeded by banks ; but it also is navigable as far as Hull, by very large 
vessels. The Tyne admits vessels of very* considerable burden as far as Newcastle, which, 
next to London, is the most important port, for the extent of the shipping belonging to 
it, of any in the empire. 

The shallowness of the Clyde from Greenock up to Glasgow lias been a serious draw- 
back upon the commercial progress of the latter. Targe sums have been expended in 
attempts to contract the course and to deepen the bed of the river ; and they lmve been 
so far successful, that vessels of 400 tons burden may now (1843) ascend to the city, at 
high water. But there seems little probability of its ever becoming suitable for the 
navigation of ships of large burden. 

Generally speaking, the harbours on the east coasts, both of Great Britain and Roland,, 
are, with the exception of the Thames, very inferior to those on their south anti west 
coasts. Several harbours on the shores of Sussex, Kent, Lincoln, See., that once admitted 
pretty large ships are now completely choked up by sand. Targe sums have been 
expended upon the ports of Yarmouth, Boston, Sunderland, Tcith, Dundee, Aberdeen, 
&c. Dublin harbour being naturally bad, and obstructed by a bar, a new harbour has 
been formed, at a great expense, at Kingstown, without the bar, in deep water. There 
has also been a large outlay upon the harbours of Donaghadce, l’ortpatrick. Si c. 

ror an account of the shipping belonging to the different ports of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the reader is referred to the article Ships in this work. 'Hie charges on 
account of Docks Pilotage, Sec. are specified under these articles. 

Foreign Harbours and Forts. — The reader will find the principal foreign commercial 
harbours described in this work at considerable length under their respective titles. 
The principal French ports for the accommodation of men of war are Brest, Toulon, 
and Cherbourg. The latter has been very greatly improved by the construction of a 
gigantic breakwater, and the excavation of immense basins. Besides Cadiz, the prin- 
cipal ports for the Spanish navy are Ferrol and Carthagena. Cronstadt is the principal 
rendezvous of the Russian navy ; Tandscrona, of that of Sweden ; and the Holder, of 
that of Holland. 

Law of England as to Harbours. — Die anchorage. Sec. of ships was regulated by 
several statutes. But most of these regulations have been repealed, modified, or re- 
enacted, by the 54 Geo, 3. c. 149. 

This art authorises the Admiralty to provide for the moorings of his Majesty’s shins ; and prohibitsany 
private ship from fastening thereto. It further authorises the Admiralty to prohibit the breaming of any 
ship or vessel at any place or places on shore they may think fit ; and to point out the places where 

private ships shall deposit the gunpowder they may have on Ixwird exceeding f> lbs ($ fi.) It prohibits 

the use of any fire on board any ship or vessel that is being breamed in any port, harbour, or haven, be- 
tween the Hours of 1 1 in the evening and .*> in the morning, from the 1st of October to the 31st of March 
inclusive ; and between the hours of 1 1 in the evening and 4 in the morning from the 1st of April to the 
30th of September inclusive : and it prohibits the melting or boiling of any pitch, tar, tallow, Ac. within 
2S0 yards of any of his Majesty’s ships, or of his Majesty's dock-yards. By another section, the keeping of 
guns shotted, and the firing of the same in any port, ts prohibited under a penalty of .Vs. for every gun 
kept shotted, and 10s. for every gun discharged . — (§ 9 ) The sweeping or creeping for anchor*, Ac. 
within the distance of IftO yards of any of ids Majesty’s ships of war, or of his Majesty’s moorings, is pro- 
hibited under a penalty of in/, for every offence. — (§ 10.) The loading and unloading of ballast is also 
regulated, by tins statute ; but for the provisions with respect to it, sec Ballast. 

HARDWARE (Ger. Kurze waaren ; Du. Vzerkramerg ; Da. Isenkramvarer ; Sw. 
Jdmkram ; Fr. Clinquailleric, Quiticaillfrie ; It. ('hincaglio ; Sp. Quint/uiUeria ; Tort. 
Quincalharia ; Rus. Mjelotzchnue tou arii) includes every kind of goods manufactured 
from metals, comprising iron, brass, steel, and copper articles of all descriptions. 
Birmingham and Sheffield are the principal seats of the British hardware manufactures ; 
and from these, immense quantities of knives, razors, scissars, gilt and plated ware, fire- 
arms, &c. are supplied, as well for exportation to most parts of the world, as for homo 
consumption. 

The hardware manufacture is one of the most important carried on in Great Britain; 
and from the abundance of iron, tin, and copper ores in this country, and our inex- 
haustible coal mines, it is one which seems to be established on a very secure foundation. 
The late Mr. Stevenson, in his elaborate and excellent article on the statistics of Eng- 
land, in the Edinlrurgh EncycLgurdia, published in 1815, estimated the value of all the 
articles made of iron at 10,000,000/., and the persons employed in the trade at 200,000. 
Mr. Stevenson estimated the value of all the articles made of brass and copper at 
3,000,000/. , and the persons employed at 50,000 : and he further estimated the value of 
steel, plated, and hardware articles, including toys, at 4,000,000/., and the persons em- 
ployed at 7O,6O0. So that, assuming these estimates to be nearly correct, the total 
value of the goods produced from different sorts of metals in England and Wales, 
in 1815, must have amounted to the sum of 17,000.000/., and the persons employed 
to 320,000. 

There is reason to believe that this estimate, in so far, at least, as respects the value of 
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the manufacture, was at thq time decidedly too high ; but at this moment it is most 
probably within the mark. There has been a very extraordinary augmentation of the 
quantity of bar and pig iron produced within the last 15 years ; and the rapid increase 
of Birmingham and Sheffield, as well as of the smaller seats of the hardware manufac- 
ture, shows that it has been increased in a corresponding proportion. We have been 
assured, by those well acquainted with most departments of the trade, that if to the 
iron and other hardware manufactures of England be added those of Scotland, 
their total aggregate value cannot now be reckoned at less than 1 7,500, 000/. a year, 
affordiif£ direct employment, in the various departments of the trade, for at least 360,000 
persons. 

Fall of Prices. — Owing partly to the reduced cost of iron, but incomparably more to 
improvements in manufacturing, a very extraordinary fall has taken place in the price of 
■most hardware articles during the last T2 or 1 5 years. In some articles the fall exceeds 
80 per cent. ; and there are but few in which it does not exceed 30 per cent. In conse- 
quence, the poorest individuals are now able to supply themselves with an infinite 
variety of commodious and useful articles, which, half a century ago, were either 
wholly unknown, or were too dear to be purchased by any but the richer classes. And 
those who reflect on the importance of the prevalence of habits of cleanliness and neat- 
ness will readily agree with us in thinking that the substitution of the convenient and 
beautiful hardware and earthenware household articles, that are now every where 
to be met with, for the wooden and horn articles used by our ancestors, has been in no 
ordinary degree advantageous. But it is not in this respect only that the cheapness 
and improvement of hardware is essential. Many of the most powerful and indispen- 
sable tools and instruments used by the labourer come under this description ; and 
every one is aware how important it is that they should be at once cheap and efficient. 


Account showing the Countries to which Brass and Copper Manufactures, Hardware and Cutlery, Iron 
and Steel, Ac., were exported in 1841, with the Quantities and Values sent to each. 


Countries. 


Brass and Copj»er 
M anufactures. 

j 

Hardwares and 
Cutlery. 

1 

Iron and Steel, 
Wrought and L'n- 
wrought. 

Plate, 

Plated \V are. 
Jewellery, 
ft Watches. 

Tin Sc PewUi 
Wares and 

Tin Plates. 



Ouan- 

Declared 

(2”. on- 

Declared 

Qwsn* 

Declared 

Declared 

Declared 



tlty. 

Value. 

Uty. 

Value. 

tity. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 



Cwt •. 

£ 

Civtt. 

£ 

Tnn*. 

£ 

£ 

£ 



77 

512 

5,897 

30,969 

1,029 

20,411 

2,2.54 

2/i07 



356 

1 ,985 

554 

3,720 

18* 

3,035 

273 

408 



73 

439 

1,080 

4,505 

489 

5,998 

30 

5*8 



|S'.» 

1,01* 

S3* 

3,895 

12,9*9 

75,671 

61 

4,707 



92 

435 

964 

3,769 

*6,215 

136,968 

11 

8,938 



9,417 

49,1*5 

18,157 

99,419 

23,794 

203,291 

9,486 

17,443 



39.401 

172,175 

G,9 1 7 

38,35* 

36,246 

2*0,824 

11,835 

10,766 


- 

8,106 

37,356 

4,199 

*0,2* 1 

1,628 

2 1 , i KS 

1/5*9 

5,756 



133,005 

2,96* 

7 

573,63* 

13,787 

67,779 

19,099 

95,913 

2,034 

7,513 

Portugal Proper - 

" - 

15,737 

4* 

3,251 

At 

20,876 

256 

10,176 

15S 

73 r 510 

1,679 

201 

6,275 

7 



9 

4S 

61 

390 

152 

1 .5*1 

230 

221 


. 

1,109 

6,060 

2,399 

13,1 7 s 

7,201 

39/1*4 

826 

4,953 



16 

94 

154 

8 9 

139 

1 ,931 

87 

167 


- 

1,00* 

5.354 

2,918 

20,775 

2.703 

25,554 

J ,3*9 

3,178 


• 

7,364 

36,132 

6,988 

36,991 

25,149 

177,583 

3,8 49 

14,866 

Malta. 

_ 

G*S 

3,19* 

1,015 

5 ,962 

1,376 

9,854 

1,103 

HOG 

Ionian Islands 

- 

39 

*09 

367 

1 ,607 

5*3 

4,113 

180 

*35 

M ore a and Greek Islands 

- 

- 

- 

114 

437 

3,053 

19,927 

22 

793 

Turkey * 


200 

1 ,411 

1,153 

6,332 

5,665 

4 1 ,60? 

6,700 


Syria and Palestine 

Eirvnt - 

- 

- 

- 

is 

14* 

15* 

1,138 

59 

306 


222 

1 ,265 

1 ,050 

3,345 

5 37 

3,399 

375 

275 

1 Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco - 

31 

119 

46 

225 

49* 

3,119 

. 

952 

Western coast of A fVica - 

• 

2,914 

16,45* 

4,051 

19,378 

1,909 

J 7,864 

1 .025 

448 

Cape of Good Hope 

Cape Verd Islands 

as 

2i H 

1/297 

1 ,98,3 

9,638 

1,584 

17,451 

3,196 

1,591 

• 

- 

- 

1 

3 

9 

156 



St. Helena - 

• 

- 

- 

37 

210 

1 1 

196 

112 

47 



• 

- - 

l 

4 

2 

32 

12 


• 

375 

1,970 

1,660 

8,082 

1,813 

20,387 

1,266 

2,569 

E. India Comp, territories and Ceylon 

G9.G3S 

339,902 

18,185 

101,796 

36/J38 

317,127 

46/517 

15,136 

Sumatra. .lava, and other islands of 1 
the Indian se.v» - - - J 

706 

3,337 

i 

1,293 

6,825 

1,759 

14,039 

450 

1,164 



412 

1,915 

100 

3 66 

61 

517 



China - 

- 

490 

2,330 

352 

1 ,963 

2. 358 

17,488 

525 

56 

British settlements in Australia 

1/.39 

8,582 

13,699 

60,126 

6,847 

84,487 

26,553 

2,98* 

1*5 

1 New Zealand 

- 

61 

319 

65* 

3,459 

4G9 

7,146 

580 

British North American colonies 

5,478 

29,997 

36,725 

155,750 

* 25,693 

*53,640 

15,8*3 

22,488 

12/169 

294 

West Indies 

_ •» 

5,263 

31/209 

16,908 

G8,64S 

1 5,165 

106,886 

21,069 

Hayti ... 

Cuba and other foreign West 

as 

44 

312 

416 

1,320 

1 107 

2,4 1G 

80 

Indian^ 

4,006 

*1/277 

17,141 

51,638 5,14( 

60,574 

3,0*5 

3,867 

United States of America 

. 

20,995 

101,153 

i 121,444 

1 581,400; 79,1 8G 

i C 26,5 32 

34,002 

217,220 

Texas 

• 

2 

15 

• 114 

1 533 3! 

► 555 

» 161 

M exico 

• 

11 

7< 

>1 2,52^ 

, 17,8981 73' 

i 6,293 

[ 279 

663 

Guatemala- * - 



> 25 

> . 

- 

4 

l 301 



- 

01 

1 32; 

i| 1,37! 

> 3,526| 32. 

V 2,37 £ 

* * 332 

226 

Brar.il - 

• s» 

6,293 

r 83,50* 

i 13,2971 48,0711 4,4* 

l 59,20f 

) 3,952 

5,064 

4,611 

500 


• 

i: 

5 Cl 

15,6131 44,066 3,30. 

3,7 R5l 19,34*J 681 

i 35,71.' 

: mi 

Chill 


m 

) 2,001 

1 7,94( 

Peru ... 


293 

r 1,91. 

» 4,198 19,304 0U< 

J 7,62! 

) 487 

1,222 

784 . 

Isles of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney,! 
and M ait - - - J 

3,311 

i 16,14! 

2,721 10,793| 2,4 86 j 22,131 

J 6,293 

Totals 

3*7,241 

r V, 5*3,74 

4 353,348 1,6*3,961 360,875! 2,877,27 

8 214,126 

390,621 
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Account of the real or declared Value of the different Article* of Hardware exported from Great llritaln 
to Foreign Countries. during each of the 3 Year* ended 5th of January, 1843. 


Rrass and copper manufacture* 

Hardware and cutlery 

Iron ami steel, wrought and tin wrought 

Mathematical and optical instruments 

1'late. plated ware, jewellery, and watches 

Tin and j*eater ware* (exclusive of uuwronght tin) • 

Totals 



1840. 

1811. 

1842. 


£ 

£ 

£ 


1.444,174 

1,523,615 

1.810,714 


1 ,34H,.VMi 

1,622,821 

1 ,308,082 


2,51. Vi IK 

2.87M.4K7 | 

2,454,350 


30, '.171 

21.237 | 

22.761 


204,102 

213.010 | 

1 ^01,340 


300,015 

300,476 1 

tw»3,604 


- UVVJOy.H-iG {.£*6,645,576 £*6,250,851 


II A HPOON Kit, the man that throws the harpoon in fishing for whales. lly 
35 Geo. 3. c. 9 k 2. § 3-1., no harpooner, line manager, or l>oat steerer, belonging to any 
ship or vessel fitted out for the Greenland or Southern whale fisheries, shall be impressed 
from the said service ; but shall be^irivileged from being impressed so long as he shall 
belong to, and be employed on board, any ship or vessel whatever in the fisheries 
aforesaid. 

HA FS ( Ger. Jfiite ; Du. Jfoeden ; Fr. ('htipetiux ; It. Cupp* Hi ; Sp. Sombrero*; 
Hus. Schlopii\ coverings for the head in very general use in Great Uritain and many 
other countries, anti known to every lx>dy. They are made of very various forms anti 
sorts of material. They may. however, be divided into two great classes, viz. those 
felted or made of fur, wool, silk, tSce., anti those made of straw ; the former being prin- 
cipally worn by men, and the latter by women. 

I. Hats ( Ff.i.tkin Fi’k, Sii.k, \ e. ). Wc possess little information as to the importance 
of hats as a distinct branch of manufacture, anterior to the reign of Elizabeth. 

Felted hats are stated to have been worn by the Saxons, but the earliest notice we 
find of “ beacer" hats is in an inventory of the effects of Sir John Falstoffe in 1459. 
Fhilip Stubbs, in his “ Anatomic of Abuses,” published in 1 585, mentions amongst other 
varieties , “ l>cver hats of 20, 30, and 40 shillings price being fetched from beyond the seas.” 
In subsequent reigns, and particularly during the Commonwealth, the manufacture of 
both beaver and felted hats must have arrived at some importance ; and not only 
the quality, but the shape of the hat, began to possess an influence in denoting the 
religious or political bias of the wearer, a characteristic of this article of dress, which 
obtains even at the present day. An interesting account of hats as worn at different 
periods of our history is given in the Arch.T i ologia, and the details of the manufacture, 
as it is now carried on, are given in a work called ** Days in the Factories” (by Mr. 
George Dodd ) published in the present year (1843). 

C harles VII. of France wore a hat on his public entry into Houcn in 1149, which is 
believed to have been among the first manufactured in his kingdom. — ( Encyclopedic* 
art. C/ta/Hfi iij . ) 

The follow ing details with respect to the species of hats manufactured, their value 
Ac., furnished by a high practical authority, were published in the former edition of 
this work, and present a view of the trade as it existed in 183:) ; but material changes 
have since taken place in the manufacture. 

1. stujf Hat* — - This term U applied t>v the trade ohly to the best description of hat*, or to those 
hr- oght to the highest |XTtee»i<>i» in I. <>:»•$«>»». Situe the introduction of *' waterproofing, * it i* found 
unnecessary to use so valuable a material a* heaver in the foundation nr frame-work of the best hats. 
Instead of it, tine seasoned back* of Fuglisli coney wool, red \ igonia wool. Dutch carroted coney wool, 
xml a small quantity of fine Saxony lamb'd wiml, are employed with equal advantage. 

Tin* ni»* rinjr, i. e. the “ napping.*' of the best quabtic* >•> a mixture of cheek heaver, with white and 
brown stage beaver, or seasoned beaver, commonly called " teutons." Inferior stuffs are napped with 
mixtures of stage beaver, nutria, hares’ wool, and musquash. 

Of late years, hats have been much reduced in wefg»it. This is principally owing to the new method of 
“ waterproofing," which is effected in the Ixnlies of the hats prior to their la-iug nappes). The elastic 
properties of the gums employed for tin* purpose, when dissolved in pure spirits of wine, give a body to 
the stuffs which allows a goo*J deal of their weight to be dispensed with. 

Not VO years ago. Oh ounces of stuff were worked up into I dozen ordinary sized hats for gentlemen ; 
at present, from 33 to 34 ounces only are required to complete the same quantity. It Is proper to observe 
that the heavy duty on F.ugiish spirits of wine is very injurious to the manufacture, as it causes the em- 
ployment of inferior dissolvents, a* naphtha ami gas spirit, which injure the gums. 

The manufacture of the l*est hats employs in London nearly 1,000 makers and finishers, lies ides giving 
employment to nearly 3,000 men in Gloucestershire Hud Derbyshire, In body-making ami ruffing. The 
gross returns amount to atmut 040,000/. 

2. Plated Hats . — Next to fine hats are those designated plated,” so called from the p/dfe, or nrtpplng, 
being of a distinct ami superior nature to the foundation or l»ody. The latter is generally formed of Kent, 
Spanish, or Shropsflirc wool ; while the former consists of a mixture of fine beaver, nares* wool, mus- 
quash, nutria, and F.nglbh back wool. From the cheapness of coal and the purity of the water In Lan- 
cashire, Che*h|g£ am) Staffordshire, the whole nf the plating trade is engrossed by them. The men 
employed in thO counties. Including apprentices, do not exceed 3,006. The total returns amount to 
about 1,080.000/., inclusive of bonnets and children's fancy beaver hats. 

3. Felt Hats and Vordtes are the coarsest species, being made wholly of Kent, Shropshire. «hd Italian 
wool*. < arctic* are distinguished by a fine covering of came) or goat hair. A very largo trade was atone 
time carried on in these articles; hut since the introduction of caps, and the manufacture of Inferior 
plates, the returns have sunk from l.ono.ono/. to scarcely 150.000/, ! A the r stone, Hudgeley, Bristol, and 
NewcasUe-umler-Llne arc the principal places where they arc manufactured. 
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4 . Silk Uat» % made from silk, plush, or shag, manufactured In Coventry, Banbury, and Spitalfields, form, 
at present, a very important branch of the hat trade. Many thousand dozen are exported to Italy, Gib- 
raltar, the Cape, Sydney, and Van Diemen’s Land. Little progress was made in this article for the first 
quarter of a century after its invention, in consequence of the hard appearance which the cane and wil- 
low framework necessarily gave the hats ; Jaut now that beaver hat bodies have been used, as well as 
those of lawn and muslin, this difficulty has been overcome, and silk hats have as soft an outline and as 
great a variety of shapes as beaver hats. London alone produces nearly 160,000 dozen silk hats annually ; 
and tho quantity manufactured in Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and Glasgow is estimated at 
upwards of 100,000 dozen more, making a total of above 250,000 dozen The workmen are distinct from 
heaver hatters ; and owing to the competition of labourers, the trade has advanced in a greater ratio. 
This brazil gives employment to about 3,000 men. 

6. M^Bnrrt/ as applied to Hals. — Mr. Williams, an American, introduced, a few years riftce, ma- 
chlnery TOr the bowing, breaking up, and felting wools for hats. The opposition of the journeymen 
body-makers, w ho refused to assist in the necessary process termed busining, caused it to be laid aside ; 
it is now used only In the preparation of the shells required for silk hats, w hich were formerly made to a 
great extent In Ireland, hut is now nearly extinct In that quarter. 

At present (1843) silk hats of a low quality are more extensively worn ; and public taste has set 
strongly In favour of a new and showy kina of silk hat, made on the French plan, and of a material im- 
ported from France at a duty of 30 per cent. This change, which has reduced the consumption of both 
slvjf and plated hats, probably arose, so far as regards the lower sorts of silk hats, from motives of 
economy, induced by tne recent state of the country, and in the higher qualities, chiefly from the in- 
fluence of fashion. But though there he no reason toconclude that this change will be permanent, it has 
at nresent depressed the trade, especially in the finer branches. * 

Machinery MPextensively used in the preparation of the materials for the manufacture, but has hitherto 
been found inapplicable to tho manufacture itself, which, in some processes, requires a certain amount 
of mental discretion. Particular districts are celebrated for particular branches of the trade, chiefly 
from special reasons respecting fuel, water, or lowness of wages ; but the increased competition has of 
late had a tendency to concentrate the trade in a few localities rather than to disperse it, although it is 
still rather, widely distributed. Hitherto tho trade has not been exposed to foreign competition in the 
homo market, but it has been of late years seriously affected in the Brazilian and West Indian markets. 

Few beaver or ruffed hats megt the 'English manufacturer in the markets referred to ; but chiefly hats of 
silk or felted hares’ wool, of styles not adapted to our taste, though suited to that of Europe and South 
America. This competition orfginates most probably in the high duties paid by our manufacturers on the 
ingredients or materials used (spirits of wine paying 400 per cent duty units value, and silk 30 per cent.), 
or in the lower price of labour or materials, or in some other though not very appreciable causes, 

English hats, though to a limited extent, ami in an unfinished state, have been exported to the Con- 
tinent. The hats chiefly exported to our colonics are silk, plated, and stuff* hats, generally of a light 
description. Wool felts, which before the Emancipation Act were largely exported, have now materially 
decreased, the article termed “ negro felts ” being almost extinct. 

This trade employs a great amount of labour, being supposed to furnish, at present, employment to not 
less than 30,000 persons. In the Lancashire district, the first and second manufacturing processes are 
chiefly carried on in tin* houses of the workmen. The labour of women and children is very largely em- 
ployed in the trade generally, but less in the actual manufacture than in the pteparation of the material ; 
the’ proportions may lie, in both departments, men 60 per cent w women 26 per cent., and children 25per 
cent. ; and their earnings, on a yearly average, arc, men 26 *,, women 7 * , and boys 5*. per week. The 
depression in the finer branches of the manufacture has doubtless affected the earnings of* the workmen 
engaged in them, as a less amount of skill and labour is required in the production of low' silk hats 
than beavers, and the increased quantity produced in the lower descriptions has not furnished an 
amount of employment eouivalent to the decrease in the higher branch. Combinations on the part of tho 
workmen have occasionally arisen, sometimes from questions affecting w ages and disputes arLinft out o f 
the existence of trades’ unions, but not to any considerable extent, from attempts to introduce 
machinery. 

No data exist on which to form any certain estimate of the value of the different branches of the 
manufacture or of its aggregate amount. But it is estimated, on good grounds, that on plated goods, the 
cost of the raw material varies from 26 to 40 per cent., the labour anil manufacturing expenses from 76 
to (i() per cent. ; on stuff* hats, materials 40 to 60 percent., labour, Ac. 00 to 60 per cent. ; silk hats, 
materials 60 per cent., labour, Ac., 60 per cent. The proportions in value are estimated as under : — 

£ 

Plated hats ------- 1,200,000 

Stuff* do. ------- 800,000 

Silk do. - - - - - - - 900,000 

Wool felts - - - - - - 100,000 

Estimated yearly value - .£*3,000,000 

The duty on hats, which was formerly Iff*. 6 d. each, was reduced in 1842 to 2s. Gd. on fur and wool 
hats, and to 3*. Git. on silk. In I83l>. 63*894 dozen hats were exported, of the real or declared value of 
148,282/. ; but in 1841, the exports only amounted to 22,622 dozen, of the value of 81,583/. The falling off 
has been principally in the exports to the West Indies and Brazil. 

N.B. — The materials for those supplementary details have been kindly furnished by H. Christy, 
Esq., of the eminent, house of Christy’s and Co., London, who employ about 1 500 persons in this manu- 
facture ; and by J. Harris, Esq., of the house of John Harris and Sous, Southwark, also most extensive 
manufacturers. 

II. Hats (Straw). — It is most probable that the idea of plaiting straws was first sug- 
gested by the making of baskets of osiers and willow, alluded to by Virgil, in his Pastorals, 
as one of the pursuits of the agricultural population of Italy. We are ignorant of the 
period when the manufacture of straw plait first 'became of importance in that country; 
but it appears from Coryat’s Crudities , published in 1611, that “the most delicate 
strawen hats'* were worn by both men and women in many places of Piedmont, “many 
of them having at least an hundred seames.” It is evident, therefore, that the art of 
straw pTaiting must have arrived at great perfection upwards of two centuries since ; but 
it docs not appear to have been followed in England for more than 70 or 80 years, as it 
is within the remembrance of some of the old inhabitants of the stra^jj$|listricts, now 
alive, that the wives and daughters of the farmers used to plait straw for making their 
own bonnets, before straw plaiting became ctablishcd as a manufacture. In fact, the 
custom, among the women of England, of wearing bonnets, is comparatively *tnodern : 
it is scarcely 10O years since “ hoods and pinners" were generally worn, and it was 
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only the Indies of quality who wore small silk hats. — ( See Malcolm'* Manner* and 
Cmj/omm.) 

Britis k Plait. The straw plait district comprises the counties of Bedford, Hertford, sml Bucking- 
ham being the most favourable for the production of the wheat straw, which Is the material chiefly used 
In England. The manufacture is also followed In some places in Essex and Suffolk, but very partially in 
other counties. During the late war, the Importation of straw haU from Leghorn having In a great 
measure ceased, an extraordinary degree of encouragement was given to our domestic manufacture, and 
a proportional degree of comfort was derived by the agricultural labourers In these places, by the wives 
and children of whom It was chiefly followed. This produced Competition, and led to an Improvement of 
the pIaltJ>y splitting Che straw, which had formerly been used entire — to a more careflil selagMfes of the 
straw itsAf — and also to improvements in finishing and bleaching So successful was stras^Btlng at 
this period, that it has been ascertained that women have earned as much as 23s. a week for their labour. 
(See Evidence an the Poor t airs, p. 277.) But at the conclusion of the war, Leghorn hats again came 
into the market : and from their superiority in fineness, colour, and durability, they speedily acquired a 
preference over those of home manufacture, which consequently began to decline. Still tho wages continued 
good, as the fashion of wearing Dunstable straw hats had gradual ly established Itself over the country, 
which kept up the demand for them : and many individuals abominat'd the working of pillow frier (another 
domestic manufacture peculiar to Bedford and Bucks, which In 1*20 had fallen Into decay, owing to the 
application of machinery), ami betook themselves to straw plaiting, as a more profitable employment. 
With the view of Improving the condition of the straw plaitcrs, who from their increased nnmlter* were 
reduces! to great distress, ami enabling them to meet the foreign competition, the Society of Arts, in tho 
yeafl 1822 to 1*27. held out premiums for the successful application of some of our native grasses or 
straw, other than the wheat straw in general use, ami for improvements In plaiting, finishing, and bleach- 
ing. Many specimens were sent tqthe Society ; and, amongst other candidates, Mr. Parry, of London, iu 
1822, received the large silver medal for an Imitation am! description of the mode of plaiting the I-eghorn 
hats. Mr. Cobbed, also, who had contributed samples of plaiting, made from I A different sort* of gra«« in- 
digenous to England, received a similar reward. The publication of these contributions in the Society’s 
Transactions was followed by the most beneficial results to the British manufacture. Our naflve grasses 
were not found to promise much success, owing to the brittleness of their stems and the unevenness of 
theircolour ; but Mr. Parry’s communication was of especial importance, as the straw of Tuscany speedily 
became an article of Import, lie immediately set tne example, by teaching and employing’ above 70 
women and children to plait the straw by the Italian method ; and it fs peculiarly gratifying to observe, as 
an evidence of Its success, that while tne importation of Leghorn hats has, during tne last few years, 
been on the decline, the unmanufactured material has been progressively on the increase. 'Phis straw, 
which is imported at a nominal duty of Id. a cwt.. is chiefly plaited in our straw districts: and the 
Tuscan plait, which formerly paid a duty of 17*. per lb., reuuccd to 7s. Cut. in 1842, has likewise been 
largely imported, aud made up into bonnets in this country, as fine and as beautiful as the getiuino 
Leghorn hat. 

There is. perhaps, no manufacture more deserving of encouragement and sympathy than that of straw 
plait, as it Is quite independent of machinery, and is a domestic and healthful employment, affording 
subsistence to great numbers of the families of agricultural labourers, who without this resource would 
be reduced to parish relief. By the united efforts of many benevolent individuals, numerous schools of 
industry have of late years been established in Bedfordshire, where the children of the poor nre taught 
the art of plaiting and honnet-tnaking, and are afterwards, by means of premiums arising from bequests 
left for that puspose, offered apprentices to the trade. This has had a tendency not only to increase 
the number of hands, but by proper instruction and superintendence, materially to Improve the quality 
of the plait, and has doubtless promoted that successful competition w ith the Italian manufacture, which 
has bee i* progressively increasing of late years. From 1*30 to the autumn of 1*3-4, the English trade was 
dh the decline, but a demand from America arose at that period, and continued to improve until the fall 
of 1*30, when it again subsided and prices became considerably reduced. This state of things continued 
until the fall of 1842 when a favourable reaction took place, and the trade has since gradually recovered, 
and is now in a healthy and brisk state. At present (1*43) it is believed that an increase has tAken 
place in the manufacture of straw bonnets of about tiro-thirds, and of straw plait, about one-third, 
compared with the Quantity produced in 1*33. From an estimate made at that period by an intelligent 
individual. Intimately acquainted w ith the manufacture, it w as considered that every score (or 20 yards) 
of plait, consumed a pound of straw in the state in which it is bought of the farmer ; that at an 
average, every plaiter made 13 yards per diem ; that in the counties of Hertford, Bedford, and Bucks, 
there were at au average 10,000 scores brought to market every day, to make which 13,300 persona 
(women and children) must be employe^. Iu Essex and Suffolk, it was estimated that 2,000 scores were 
the dally produce, to make which abouf3.000 persons were employer!, and that about 4,000 »**rson* more 
must have been employed to convert these quantities into txinnets. Including other place* where the 
manufacture was corned on in England, it was supposed that there were in all about 30.000 person* 
engaged In it at that period. At the present time (including about l,V»0 sewers In London) it Is believed 
there cannot be less than from 4»\000 to 50,000 person* engaged In thp manufacture The earnings of 
the philters vary from 3d. to 3s. fid. per score, or from Is. firf. to Jfl<. per week ; women averaging about 
3«. lid. and children Is., while the sewer* may earn from 3s. to 12s. weekly, or an average of about 8s, 
There are 7 description* of plait in general use; vix. trhole Dunstable (the first Introduced), plaited 
with 7 entire straws ; split straw . introduces! about 40 years since ; patent Dunstable , or double 7, formed 
o' 14 split straws, every 2 wetted and laid together, Invented about 35 years since ; Devonshire, formed 
of 7 vplit straws, invented about 20 years stnee ; I.uton plait (an imitation of whole Dunstable), formed 
of double 7. and coarser than patent Dunstable, invented about 20 year* since ; Bedford leghorn, formed 
of 22 or double 11 straws, am! plaited similarly to the Tuscan ; and Italian , formed of if spilt straws. 
But there arc other varieties In fancy straw plait, not generally in demand for the home trade, but 
chiefly required for exportation ; such as the backbone, of 7 straws ; the lustre, of 17 straws ; the wave, 
of 22 straw s ; and diamond, of 23 straw*. There were other plaits, called rustic, of 4 coarse straws split t 
and pearl , of 4 small straws entire; but these are now superseded. The principal markets are Luton, 
Dunstable, and St. Alban's, where the plait is usually brought every morning by the plaiters, and bought 
by the dealers. 

The plaits above mentioned are almost exclusively used for women’s bonnets or children's hats ; but 
in addition to these .a considerable trade has sprung up during the last few years In the manufacUire of 
hats for men and boys, made from Brazilian grass , large quantities of which are imported fjt a mere 
nominal duty. This grass was first brought into use al>out 35 years ago, by Mr. Fraser, a nurseryman 
residing at Chelsea, who took out a patent for hats made from that material, and sold them as high as 
two guineas each. This article is now much in demand amongst tho peasantry, from Its strong and 
durahh? characfjK as well as its lightness, and gives employment to upwards of 1,000 hands In the 
counties of Bedford and Herts, who earn from 3s. to 4s. weekly, being paid at tho rate of from 5 d. to la. 
a hat. according to quality. 

But the advantages which followed the publication, by the Society of Arts, of the various attempts to 
Improve this trade, were not confined to England. Messrs. J. A A. Muir, of Greenock, (who subsequently 
sent specimens to the Society, and received 2 different medals) were In consequence attracted to the 
manufacture, aud In 1823 established straw plaiting, in imitation of Leghorn, In the Orkney Islands, with 
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singular success, adopting rye straw, dwarfed by being grown on poor land, as the material beet cuited for 
the purpose. In the estimation of persons largely employed in the trade in London, hats manufactured 
in Orkney were quite equal, both in colour and Quality, to those of Leghorn ; indeed, some of the plait 
sent to the Society was so fine, as to be capable or making a hat of 80 rows in the brim, being equal to 10 
or 11 rows in an inch ; but we learn with regret that the prevalence of mildew in that humid climate is so 
Inauspicious to the bleaching of the straw, that it is equal to 50 per cent, on the talue of the crop. To 
this circumstance, and to the low prices of Leghorn hats of late years, is to be ascribed the difficulty they 
have had, even with the protecting duty of 3 /. ft*, per dozen, in withstanding the competition of the foreign 
manufacturer. In their letter to the Society of Arts, of the 10th of February, 1826, Messrs. Muir stated, — 
44 We had last year about 5 acres of straw, which will produce about 12,000 score of plait, — suppose on 
the averaflfcof 3 score to the hat, will be 4,000 hats, not more. We think them one hundredth part of the 
consutnplmi of the United Kingdom. These 4,000 hats may sire to themanufacturer, including bis profit, 
5,000/. For seed and straw 7 acres of land would be required, and in manufacturing 500 persons would be 
constantly employed all the year. We suppose the consumption of Leghorn hats to he not less than 
500,000/. in the United Kingdom ; now, were these all made by our own Industrious population, 700 acres 
of poor land would be required, and 50,000 persons would be employed in the manufacture.** — (Trans. qf 
Soc. Arts.) The plaiters in Orkney were earning, in 1 827, only from 2s. to 2s. 6 d. per week, and since that 
period the trade has declined ; the hats from that quarter are not held in the same estimation, and plait 
making has much decreased owing to the Bedfordshire plaiters coming successfully into competition with 
them in price ; time and practice having taught them to produce a greater number of yards per day. 

Italian Plait. — In Italy, the manufacture is principally followed in the neighbourhood of Florence, Pisa, 
Sienna, and the Val d’Arno, in the Duchy of Tuscany ; and it is also established at Venice and- other 
places. There, as in England, it is purely a domestic manufacture, and the produce is collected by dealers 
who go round the country. There is no means of estimating, with any degree of accuracy, the number of 
individuals employed, as the government is entirely unprovided with statistical data, and is eveu opposed 
to any being collected. But supposing that England took about a third* of the Italian manufacture (and it 
is believed that we have taken nearer a half), it would not appear that, even in the most prosperous 
timesptnore than 30,000 persons could have been engaged in It. 

The description of straw used, which is cultivated solely for the purnofcs of the manufacture, and not 
for the grain. Is the triticum turuidnm , a variety of bearded wheat, which seems to differ in no respect 
from the spring wheat grown in the vale of Evesham and other parts of England. — (Trans, of Soc. Arts.) 
After undergoing a certain preparatory process, the upper parts of the stems (being first sorted as to colour 
and thickness) are formed into a plait of generally 13 straws, which is afterwards knitted together at the 
edges into a circular shape called a “ flat,” or hat. The fineness of the flats is determined by the 
number of rows of plait which compose them (counting from the bottom of the crown to the edge of the 
brim), and their relative fineness ranges from about No. 20. to GO., being the rows contained In the breadth 
of the brim, which is generally 8 inches. They are afterwards assorted into 1st, 2d, and 3d qualities, 
which are determined by the colour and texture ; the most faultless being denominated the 1st, while the 
most defective is described as the 3d quality. These qualities are much influenced by the season of the 
year in which the straw is plaited. Spring is the most favourable, not only for plaiting, but for bleaching 
and finishing. The dust and perspiration in summer, and the benumbed fingers of the workwomen in 
winter, when they are compelled to keep within their smoky huts, plaiting the cold and wet straw, are 
equally injurious to the colour of the hats, which no blenching can improve. The fiats are afterwards 
made up in cases of 10 or 20 dozen, assorted in progressive numbers or qualities, and the price of the 
middle or average number governs the whole. The Broxxi make bears the highest repute, and the Signa 
is considered secondary ; which names are given to the flats, from the districts where they are plaited. 
Florence is the principal market, and the demand is chiefly from England, France, Germany, and Ame- 
rica ; but thd kinds mostly required are the lower numbers ; the very finest hats, particularly of late, 
being considered too expensive by the buyers. 

The importation of Leghorn straw hats has very sensibly decreased of lato years, owing to the change 
of fashion in favour of silk bonnets, and also the prevailing and increasing practice of English dealers, 
from the high duty on the manufactured article, importing the straw plait, and the straw itself for the 
purpose of being knitted, plaited, and finished in this country. In 1830, not less than 168,525 hats were 
entered for home consumption, while in 1840 the quantity fell to 8,544 only ! and these, ladies* and boys* 
and infants’ hats of the highest quality, — the only article now imported : while in straw plaits the im- 
portation lias fallen from 34,662 lbs. in 1838, to 13,035 lbs. in 1840, arising wholly from the improvements 
made by our own plaiters, in quality and quantity produced, attended with a consequent reduction in 
price. In Tuscan plaits, the only descriptions now imported are the best qualities, in the produc- 
tion of which the Italians still possess an advantage over us, though it is believed to be of a temporary 
nature. Notwithstanding the alterations in our tariff, which reduced the duty on straw plait from 17a. 
to 7s. 6 d. per lb., it will he seen that the importation has only increased in a very trifling degree.* 
The reduction in the importation of unmanufactured straw is to be attributed rather to the change of 
fashion which has prevailed of late years amffilgst the higher and middling classes in England, than to 
any other cause. For some time the gradual cessation in the English demand was attended with serious 
consequences to the poor straw plaiters of Tuscany, many of whom abandoned the trade and betook 
themselves to other occupations, particularly to the working of red woollen caps for Greece and Turkey • 
immense quantities of which have been exported from Leghorn since the peace. With the view of 
counteracting the ruinous effects which our high duty entailed on their trade, the merchants and dealer* 
in Tuscany, interested in the straw hat manufacture, petitioned their government, in 1830, to remon- 
strate with ours an the subject ; but this remonstrance, if ever made, was not likely, from the condition - 
of our own population, to be very favourably received. It is, however, understood that of late years, 
since the English demand has fallen off, America has more than supplied our place in the Leghorn hat 
trade. 

The following prices of different numbers and qualities of Leghorn hats were In 1834 considered such 
as would encourage the workpeople in Tuscany to produce good work, and are believed to be about 
the prices paid at the present tune ; — 


No. 30. 

40. 

45. 

First Quality. 

Second Quality. 

Third Quality. 

TWcan. Etiglish. 

£ M. A. 

1 1 lire = 0 7 4 

SI — =0 14 0 

I V6 — =0 17 4 

TWcan. Entrlith. 

£ •. A. 

10 lire = O 6 8 

80 — ss 0 13 4 

*5 — = O 16 8 

TWcan. English. 

£ «. A. 

8 lire ss O 5 4 

18 — =a 0 18 0 

1 M - a 0 IS 4 


The straw for plaiting a No. 30. at 8 lire costs 2 lire, about Is. Ad. English ; for bleaching and finishing 
] lira ess Sd . ; the estimated loss of rows in a mass, that either go up into the crowOain the process or 
finishing and pressing, or that must bo taken from the brim to reduce it to London measure (22 inches) 
may be calculated at 1 lira more, or 8 d. As it requires not less than 6 days for plaiting and knitting 
the hat, there therefore remains only 4 lire, or 2 s. 8rf. English, for a week's work / Cheap as subsistence 
may be in Tuscany, surely this miserable pittance is not calculated to excite the envy of the poorest 
labourer in England. But the earnings of the straw plaiters solely depend on their abilities sand in- 
dustry. The straw is furnished to them to be plaited and knitted, and they are paid according to the 
number or fineness of the hat. Some of the Broxxi women have earned as much as 4 lirdt or about 2s. OdL 
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to 3 s. per day, when hats were at the highest (calculating the time in which they ran plait and knit a hat, 
at 8 days for a No. 30., ami a fortnight for a No. 40.) ; and these chosen few still earn about Is. 6d. per 
day ; but taking the whole jilaiters, the following. In the opinion of a house largely Interested in the trade 
in Italy, may be considered as a fair calculation of the average wages which have been paid during the 
last 2ft years 

Women earned per diem, in the year 1817. Is. fw/. ; 1H1D-20, £</. ; 18*23-5, Is. fid. ; 182fi-7, f*/. ; 1828-32, 
5 d. Men, for ironing the hats, 4s. a day ; ditto, for pressing and washing, is. fid. to 2s. ; women, for 
picking straw. Is. to is. 2d. 

The following statement shows the imports into Kngland of Italian straw hats, straw plait, and un- 
manufactured straw, since 1820: — 


I Hats or HonneU of Straw. 
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Pl ait In* of Straw. 
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• The rquytm-nti in this year crmtl the i;rm« receipts 


\VV are intlebted for this very excellent article on straw hats to Mr. Hubert Slater, of Tore Street, 
London. 

IIAVANXAH, or HAVANA, on the north coast of the noble island of Cuba, of 
which it is the capital, the Morro castle being, according to Humboldt, in lat. 2:i° 8' 15" 
N., Ion. 8 2 22' d5" W. The population, exclusive of troops and strangers (which may 
amount to 25,000), is probably not far short of 135,000. In 1827, the resident popula- 
tion amounted to 94,025 ; viz *lf>,f>2l whites, 8,215 free coloured, 15,347 free blacks, 
1,010 coloured slaves, and 22,830 black slaves. 'The port of Havannah is the finest in 
the West Indies, or, perhaps, in the world. 'Hie entrance is narrow, but the water is 
deep, without bar or obstruction of any sort, and within it expands into a magnificent 
bay, capable of accommodating 1,000 large ships ; vessels of the greatest draught of water 
corning close to the tjuays. The city lies along t^> entrance to, and on the west side of, 
the bay. Hie suburb llcgla is on the opposite side. The Morro and l’unta castles, 
the former on the east, and the latter on the west side of the entrance of the harbour, 
are strongly fortified, as is the entire city ; the citadel is also a place of great strength ; 
and fortifications have been erected on such of the neighbouring heights as command 
the city or port. Hie arsenal and dock-yard lie toward the western angle of the bay, 
to the south of the city. In the city the streets are narrow, inconvenient, and filthy ; 
but in the suburbs, now as extensive as the city, they are wider and better laid out. 
Latterly, too, the police and cleanliness of all parts of the town have been materially 
improved. 

From its position, which commands both inlets to the Gulph of Mexico, its great 
strength, and excellent harbour, Havannah is, in a political point of view, by far the 
most important maritime station in the West Indies. As a commercial city it also 
ranks in the first class ; being, in this respect, second to none in the New World, New 
York only excepted. For a long period, Havannah engrossed almost the whole foreign 
trade of Cuba ; but since the relaxation of the old colonial system, various ports, such, 
for instance, as Matanz.au, that were hardly known 30 years ago, haye become places 
of great commercial importance. Hie rapid extension of the commerce of Havannah is, 
therefore, entirely to be ascribed to the freedom it now enjoys, and to the great increase 
of wealth and population in the city, and generally throughout the island. 

Hie advance of Cuba, during the last half century, has l>een very great ; though not 
more, perhaps, than might have been expected, from its natural advantages, at least 
since its ports were freely opened to foreigners, in 1809. It is at once the largest and 
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the best situated of the West India islands. It is about 605 miles in length ; but its 
breadth from north to south nowhere exceeds 117 miles, and is in many places much 
less. Its total area, exclusive of that of the numerous keys and islands attached to it, 
is about 33,000 square miles. The climate is, generally speaking, delightful ; the 
refreshing sea breezes preventing the heat from becoming excessive, and fitting it for the 
growth of a vast variety of products. Hurricanes, which are so destructive in Jamaica 
and the Caribhee Islands, are here comparatively rare ; and, when tlfSy do occur, 
far less violent. The soil is of very various qualities: there is a considerable extent of 
swampy %narshes and rocks unfit for any sort of cultivation ; but there is much soil that 
is very superior, and capable of affording the most luxuriant crops of sugar, coffee, 
maize, &c. The ancient policy of restricting trade to 2 or 3 ports, caused all the popu- 
lation to congregate in their vicinity, neglecting the rest of the island, and allowing 
some of the finest land and best situations for planting to remain unoccupied. But 
since a different and more liberal policy has been followed, population has begun to ex- 
tend itself over all the most fertile districts, wherever they are to be met with. Still, 
however, only a very small proportion of the best land of the island is under cultivation, 
and its products and population might both be doubled or trebled with the utmost 
facility. The first regular census of Cuba was taken in 1775, when the whole resident 
population amounted to 170,370 souls. Since this period the increase has been as fol- 
lows : — 1791, 272,110; 1817, 551,998 ; and 1827,701,807; exclusive of strangers. 
We subjoin a 


Classification of the Population of Cuba according to the Censuses of 1775 and 1827 



1775. 

1827. j 


M'tlr. 

IVnui/r. 

Tot af. 

lUnlc. 

t'rmatr. 

Total. 


51,555 

40,861 

95.119 

108,653 

142,598 

311,031 

I I roe innliUtoe* - 

!•>,( >71 

y.oufi 

19,027 

28,068 

29,450 

67,614 

1 Free Marks „ - 

6,959 

6,1.29 

1 1 ,558 

25,901 

26,079 

48,980 

1 Slave** * 

2S, 7 74 

15,662 

4 » .636 

1 83,290 

103,652 

286,912 

i Total - 

99,309 

i 71 ,061 

170,370 

403.903 

500,582 

704,4.87 


Another census has recently been taken (in 1842), aeeordiug to which the population is said to amount 
to I,00?>,fi20, viz. : whites, <418,201 ; free coloured, 152 838 ; and slaves, 43d, ■ 401 . Hut it is alleged that both 
the <lave and white population, especially the former, is underrated in this census, and that the population 
is little, if at all, short of 1,150,000 or 1 . 200 , 000 . 

The rapid increase of the slave population is principally to be ascribed to the continued importation 
of slaves from Africa, In some years, since the peace of 1815, as many as 40,000 blacks are believed 
, ia i e * >eetl imported into Cuba in a single year. Spain had indeed agreed by treaty in 1820 to 
abohsh the trade; but this treaty was little better than a dead letter, and it is only since 1835, when a 
more elheieut treaty with Spain was entered into, that the trade has sustained any considerable dimi- 
nution. But though it be no longer continued under the Spanish Hag, it is continued, though to a much 

less extent, under other (lags. At present, perhaps, about 10,000 negroes may be annually imported . 

(See Bandmel's dear and accurate Account of the Trade in Staves, p. 285.) 

But though it were to be wished, as well for the interests of the island as of humanity, that the further 
importation of slaves should be put a stop to, we are not of the number of those who tfiink that it would 
be good policy rashly to agitate the question of the emancipation of slaves in Cuba. Their treatment in 
that island, as in all the other colonies of Spain, has always been singularly humane ; and the results of 
their emancipation in Ilayti anti the British islands have not been such as to oiler much inducement to the 
aut horities in Cuba to take up this difficult question. It may, no doubt, be forced on their consideration ; 
anti tin; emancipation of so many slaves in tlietr immediate vicinity will materially increase the difficulty 
ol maintaining the existing order of things. Under these circumstances, good policy would seem to sug- 
gest that timely provision should be made for the gradual bringing about of that emancipation which is, 
perhaps, inevitable, coupling it, if that be practicable, with some scheme for insuring the supply of some 
sort ol compulsory labour. * 

♦ °P i, ? ion may be formed of slavery in the abstract, we believe it would not be difficult to show 

that it has contributed, in no ordinary degree, to the rapid advancement of Cuba. Industry will always 
be proportioned to the strength of the motives by which it is occasioned ; and in countries like Cuba, of 
great natural fertility and under a tropical sun, where a half or more of the articles indispensable in 
Kurope would be useless, it were absurd to imagine that the inhabitants, supposing them to be free, 
should exhibit the persevering industry of free labourers in the temperate zone. Tlie dolce far niente 
Is in such countries the sunrmuyn bonutn ; and we believe it will be found that the extensive cultiva- 
tiou ol sugar, and of most other commercial products within the tropics, depends on the maintenance 
. «. , v< i r y» compulsory labour of one kind or other. The people of England may be but little 

affected, at least directly, by these considerations, and may, therefore, on the principle of fiat Justify a, 
runt caelum, think themselves warranted In using their influence to enforce the abolition of slavery 
wherever it exists. But to the Cubans, Brazilians, the inhabitants of the Southern States of America 
and a host of others, this question is of tho last importance. Were the staves emancipated, not in law 
merely, but practically and in fact, the probability is that neither Cuba nor Brazil would, in a dozen 
years, export a single cwt. of sugar. Why should they do so any more than Ilayti ? The blacks, were 
they really emancipated, would be able to support themselves in that state in which they wish to live, 
without engaging In any thing like the severe labour of sugar planting ; and under such circumstances 
ft would he a contradiction to suppose they should engage in it. But it might be difficult, perhaps, to 
show what good consequences would result from such a change. It is at all events clear that the com- 
merce of the world and tho comforts of all civilised nations would be seriously impaired ; and it is bv 
no moans clear that the condition of the blacks would be sensibly, or at all, improved. 

Inasmuch as the blacks imported into Cuba since 1820 have been imported in opposition to the stipu- 
lations in the treaty of that date with this country, it has been proposed by some over zealous British 
functionaries to set on foot inquiries in the island for the purpose of emancipating the slaves so imported. 
And we regret to say that this extraordinary proposal appears to have received some countenance from 
the English government. It is clear, however, that, were it acted upon, it would bo equivalent to the 
forcible emancipation of all the slaves in the island; for the fact of many thousands of their brethren 
havmg been set at liberty by foreign interference would effectually annihilate that prestige In favour of 
cue whites which enables them to maintain tho existing etate of tnings. It is needless to say that this 
outrageous proposal has met with the most determined opposition from the authorities in Cuba, and 
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it is of so wild *nd dangerous a character that It Is to bo hoped it may be forthwith abandoned. The 
suppression of the slave trade is an object to effect which we may laudably exert all our energies ; but 
we have no right to intermeddle with the domestic policy of others, or to tell them whether they should 
or should not emancipate their slaves. 

Besides slaves, the planters employ free labourers mostly of an Indian mixed breed, who work for 
moderate wage*. These, however, are little engaged in the fields, but in other branches of labour, and 
particularly in bringing sugar from the interior to the shipping port*. 

The articles principally exported from Cuba are, sugar of the finest quality, coffee, copper ore, tobacco, 
bees’ wax, homy, molasses. &c. Of these, the first is decidedly the most important. The billowing 
statements show the astonishing increase that has taken place in the exportation of this staple article. 


Account of the Exportation of Sugar from Havannah, from 1780 to 1842. 


From 178t» —1790 
1 790 — 1 800 
MOo — 1810 
1810 _ 1 S20 
1820 — 1823 
In 18*', - 

1830 - 

Kh - 
18 JO - 
1842 - 


08,1 A0 boxes at 400 lbs. 
110.091 _ 

177.998 — 

207.«?9«» — 

2A0.3M 4 — 

£71.013} — 

21*2,732 — 

3<ev3 r >6 — 

440.141 

411,378 — 


27 ,‘-60,000 lbs. 
44,036.100 
71,199,200 
83.078.4JH) 
100.IA3.ntM) 
108.40A.500 
117.0**2.800 
147,342.400 
l 7 n. 037 .lifX) 
176,631,200 


Bid Havannah having ceased to be the only jxvrt for the exportation of sugar, as it was in former times, 
we must advert to the trade of the other ports, to obtain a correct account of the w hole exports of sugar. 
The following are the Custom-house returns for 

1841. 1842. 


Exports of sugar from Havannah - - 440.111 

Mantanzas - - 272 . 7**8 

Trinidad - - 70.'.**.*9 

St. lago de Cuba, - VS, 2*1 


n>*. 

176.lt.A7 6<>0 
109.1 07. 2*H> 
2H.399,»iOO 
1 1.3I2I,<M) 


Hnir*. 

111.A78 ss 

2 AM.«K,r»l ==. 
6A.7I64 = 

34,03ft =» 


Ibi. 

176 631.209 
103. A62,2lO 
20.280.1,00 
13,614,000 


Total 812,192 


324.876.atK) 800.233 


320,094,000 


But, exclusive of the ;dw>ve, small quantities of sugar are shipped from the ports of Nuevitas, Holguin, 
Manzanilla, At.; and a good deal is also shipped without entry or payment of duty. We may. therefore, 
safely add 10 per cent, to the above quantities for the omissions now referred to; which will make the 
total exports in |8.|j, 3A7.304, 180 lbs. or 1 *>9,337 tons, and In 1842. 3A2.lo3.lu*> lb*. or IA7.189 tons. The 
consumption of the island is estimated at loo,o*>0 boxes, making its total produce about 170,0*>o tons. 

Next to sugar, coffee is the most valuable wgetablc production of < *uIm. Its ctiitivatioti increased, for 
a while, with unprecedented rapidity. In I’M**), there were Imt ho plantations in the island ; in 1817. there 
were 779 ; and in 1827. there were no fewer than 2,067. of at least 4 m.imx> trees each ! In 1 ho |. the exporta- 
tion from Havannah whs 1 .VjAo/XH) lbs. ; in l*'09, it amounted to 8.0 O.nou lbs. ; from 18|A to 4820, it 
averaged annually IS. I ho . 200 lbs. ; and in 1827 it amounted to 3A.8,f7. 1 7*> lbs ! The export* from the 
other |8,rts have increase,! with equal rapidity. They amounted, in 1827 . to 14.202, 40*; lbs. ; making tin? 
total exjMirtation for that year AO.ti39.A* I lbs. The e>>i, sequent low price*. ,,r rather, perhaps, the greater 
attention paid to the culture of sugar, appear to have cheeked the further increase of the coffee planta- 
tions. At an average of the years 1*11 and 1842, the exports amounted, according to lire Custom-house 
returns, to l,A67.762| arrofxm, or 39.386,010 lb*. ; but to this 10 |**r cent, must be added for deficient entries, 
making the export* 13, At 1,611 lbs. 

Tobacco differ* much in quality ; but the cigars of Cuba are esteemed the finest in the world. — (See 
Tobacc o.) Formerly, the culture and sale of this important plant were monopolised by government; 
but since J821 this monopoly has been wholly rcliuqni»h<'d. there Inong no longer any restrictions either 
on the growth or sale of the article. The rnltiv at or pays a duty, which, however, ’i* to a great extent 
evaded, of I per cent, ad r alorem upon his crop. In cnn*«*quencc of the freedom thus given to the busi- 
ness. the culture and exportation of tobacco are both rapidly extending ; so much so, that the value of the 
export* of cigars and tobacco amounted in 1841 to above 2 millions of dollars, being considerably more 
than the value of the export* of coffee. Molasses, nun (tafia;.- wax, and honey, are also largely produced 
and form important articles of trade. 

The copper mine* near Santiago and in other parts of the island, after having been abandoned for 
nearly a century, were reopened a few year* ago, arid are now worked, principally by Englishmen, with 
great vigour and nucces* The value of the export* of ore exceeds, at present. 4 millions of dollars, and 
is. next to *«i«ar, the most valuable product of the island. It is mostly sent to England to be smelted : 
the import* of Cuba ore in I'd! and 1842 exceeded 32.009 ton* a year. 

The imporrs consist principally of corn. Hour, and grain of all sort*, with provisions, principally from 
the Cnited States, cotton goods from the latter and England ; wines from Spain and France; linens from 
the llanse town* and England ; hardw-are and metals from England ; silk# from France am) Spain ; gold 
ami silver from Mexico ; spice*, fruit*, dye *li ffs. luml>er, haberdashery, Sc. We subjoin some statement* 
rc*p»*cting the trade of Cuba in 1839,1840, IH41. and 1842, derived from Ih e Ha lama cent ral de Comer cio de 
ia hla de for these year*, published In the Havannah. 


I m roars in 1 84 1. 

In Rp*ni«h Tvwrlt : — 

Merchsmli^ from Spain 
Mwch ind t* f rtftn foreign countries 
In fnrrlgn vessels — 

MirchandlM* from foreign countries 
Stored in the bonding serhuuKt - 


Doll. 

.5,8 41,32.5 
6.622,715 


9.317,885 

3,299.185 


Esronrs in 181 1 . 

In Sp.-ir.idi vessels : — 

Mfri hamlUe khi|>)M>(l for SpAli, 
Merchandise for foreign countries 
In foreign ve*»*l» : — 

Mrrr(,-m,li»e ihippel for foreign rounliies 
8hip|>ed from the t*>tidlng warehouses 


Poll 

3.4.5 1,990 
2,269,140 

18.701 ,5!>0 
2,8 18,69.5 


Total - 

The import* smaanted in 1X40 to 
Increase in 1841 

The import* consisted vf the following an teles ; . 
Fresh and salt meat, pork, jerked bwf, Arc. 

SCrs : : : : : 

drain - 

flutter, lard, rheesr, fcc. - 

Fish, viz. herrings, coif, Ate. 
f 'off.a, goods .... 

W«p||«a • 

I.lnmt - 

Kilks - 
bsttur - 

Woods, viz. deals, casks, knots, Ate. 

Metals ..... 

Other article* .... 


<,479.875 

7.1 MU, 26.5 
6.5,08.3 

777,57-5 
4 ,<6*3.61 -5 
1 ,437.8X5 
4.38.1 HO 
1/1*) 1 ,040 
193,773 
l/H.3,»HO 
794.300 
381,68.5 
1 ,379. 1 .55 

1 .1 73,993 
6,916,300 


Tot al 

The export* amounted In 1810 to 
Increase In 1841 


- 76,77 4.61.5 

- 7.5,941,783 

- 832.830 


* The numlirr rtf vessels that enteresl Inwards and cleared from 
the harbour* of the island of < uba, in 1841, wa* <1,157, whereof 


Engaged in the trade with Spain - 
Tire f’nlted Mtates - 
England • 

France - 


Belgium 

The danse Town* - 


7,089 

7,791 

707 

116 


Of those 6,157 vessel*, there 


Entered - 

3,034 vessel*. 

measuring 467,839 ton*. 

Cleared - 

3,1 18 

ditto 

ditto 

480,077 

Total 6,152 

ditto 

ditto 

947,866 

1 n 1 810 the number 

of vessels was 

6,095 


ditto 

916,347 

Increase, In 18 11 

57 

ditto 

ditto 

32,519 
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Of tho 3,034 vessels that entered the harbours of Cuba in 1841, 1,053 were Spanish, and 1,981 foreign. 
The duties levied by the Custom-house office of Cuba in 1841, on the merchandise imported, amounted 
to 5,943,820 doll. In 1840, the customs had produced 0,107,057 doll., there being a falling off, in 1841, of 
103/237 doll. 


Account of tho Values of the principal Articles of Native Produce, and of the aggregate Value of 
Foreign Produce and Bullion exported from Cuba in 1839, 1840, 1841, and 1842. 


Articles. * • 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. * 

1842. 


$ 103/272 

$ 64,398 

$ 00,261 

$ 56,161 

Spirits from the cane .... 

171,055 

211,051 

226,050 

204,550 

1 ,024 


2,538 

32 


31 0,4 1 S 

133,885 

132,874 

75,834 

( ul!( U ...... 

1 ,950,4 ■ y 

2,143,574 

1 ,852,509 

2,998,269 

Sutf.tr 

8/290,387 

11,204,367 

11,613,798 

11,447,009 

Cwl.tr ...... 

31,065 

25,901 

21,671 

40,101 

Wax ...... 

14 7,686 

1 15,31 l 

307,131 

290,828* 


2,4 J 8,4 50 

3,706,951 

4,505,490 

4,981,405 

Hides ...... 

1 5,054 

6,991 

22,633 

21,130 


14,168 

19,4 29 

1 1 ,394 

7,091 

Fruits .... . - 

91 ,837 

94/24 2 

90,708 

49,298 

Honey ...... 

51,744 

5.5,918 

6.8,862 

71,325 

Molasses ------ 

900,163 

1,346,820 

821,188 

741,608 

llor.es and mules - 

43,7*22 

19,388 

- 

1,205 

Fustic ...... 

92,1*24 

82,564 

82,918 


tattle ------ 

t itf.trs ...... 

98 1 
037,538 

124 

535,122 

719,364 

749,812 

Tobacco ------ 

1,273,060 

1 ,595,689 

1,677,743 

1,461,760 

Other articles ..... 

79,371 

87,979 

51,215 

200,289 

^V»tal native produclg. 

$10,526,0*20 

$21,311,704 

$22,283,347 

$23,400,707 

Aggregate value of the foreign produce and precious 
uu t.ils exported - 

4,855,112 

4,641,106 

4,491,860 

3,283,018 

Total exports 

$21,381,732 

$25,952,870 

$26,775,207 

$26,683,755 i 


Account of the Exports from Cuba, in 1840, 1841 and 1842, specifying the Amount shipped from the dif- 
ferent Ports, with the Number of Ships and Tonnage cleared out from the same, and the Amount of 
Import and Export Duties in 184*2. 


Ports. 


1840. 

Exports. 

1841. 

1812. 

Ships, 

1812. 

Tonnage, 

1 8 1*2? 

Import and 
Export 
Duties, 1842. 



$1 1,172,573 

$1 1,203,292 

$13.1 IS. 585 

1,419 

246,023 

$5,159,828 



5,2 11 ,057 

5,993,631 

6,784,765 

401 

109,983 

08 1,769 

Nueviias 


181,750 

7 1 .595 

20.3,1 16 

37 

4 ,568 

75.083 

M. if. turret - 


4,333,7 1 4 

4,37 1,780 

4 ,365,926 

417 

62,659 

853,430 

Trinidad 


1,016.181 

1,157,571 

1,129,501 

192 

31,416 

306,297 

Hamcna 


1 43,075 

85,9 IS 

85,233 

21 

2,224 

21,073 

(iih.irn 


217.562 

161,582 

218.763 

50 

3,535 

57,278 

t ienfuegos 


506,256 

500,379 

509,806 

94 

1 1,577 ; 

114,081 

M.m/.millo 

" 1 

151,866 

137, 104 

170,984 

66 

8,155 I 

61,022 

Santa Kspiritu 


19,910 

1 1,204 

23,488 

6 

405 

9.298 

Santa Crux 

- 

49,584 

03,260 

31,322 

17 

913 j 

26,498 

San .Juan - 

1 

8,2 A) 

4,878 

8,208 | 

8 

337 

8,080 

Total 


$25,94 1 ,778 

$26,774,614 

$26,084,697 

2,728 

485,095 

$7,377,337 


Account of the Exports and Imports of Cuba for 1842, distinguishing the Flags under which the Imports 

and Exports were etleeted. 





Im|H>rts. 

Exports. j 




In Spanish Vessels. 

Foreign Vessels. 

Spanish Ships. 

Foreign Ships. 

Spain - 
United States 

France 

Mnaiand 

J loll aul 

Belgium 

Germany 

Italy - 
Portugal 

Denmark 

Spanish America 
llraxils 

ItusJa 

Taken out of warehouse 


$5/108,035 

47 1,262 
989,931 
V,OUO,2ly 
129,19* 
372,080 
2,332,113 
138/181 

160 

90,518 

1,342,150 

2,021,394 

$ 49,316 
5,725,959 
186,821 

1,1 10,485 

1 95.823* 
9,762 
363,4 17 
37,312 
15,611 
61,198 
1,145,743 
37,638 

$3,729,970 

213,683 

515,678 

697 .502 

1 8,336 
64,497 
430,281 
73,816 
10,999 
7,255 
280,796 

$5,038,891 
1,102,034 
8,662, 103 
434,801 
307,699 
2,333,302 
235,928 
5,907 
59,401 
20,776 

710,411 

1,807,536 

. 

Total 

- - 

$15,398,430 

$9 ,239,089 

$6,072,813 

$20,611,789 


Account of the principal Exports of Native Produce from Cuba in 1842, distinguishing tho Countries to 
which they were sent and the Value sent to each. 


Countries. 

Rum. 

Sugar. 

Cotf’ec. 

M olasses. 

Tobacco. 

Copper Ore, 

Spain 


$(>7,485 

$1,697,007 

$ 191,695 

$ 1 ,392 

$417,277 


l ’tilted States of America 


6,760 

2,372,048 

1,162,8-57 

716,551 

624 ,040 

$ 82,088 

France 


2,335 

407,493 

799,595 


270,381 

( -treat I’ritain 


26,035 

3,569,179 

215,025 

16,848 

372,599 

4,899.320 

Holland 


660 

305,701 

25,254 

- • 

104,310 


Belgium 


1 20 

30;, ,636 

2,013 

- 

45,341 


Germany 


75,210 

1,999,045 

401,395 

268 

258,943 


Other place* 


20,0 16 

779,900 

94,535 

9,M9 

1 18,681 


* Total 


1 $198,531 

$11,137,009 

1 $2,898,269 

$741,608 

1 $2,211,572 

$4,981,408 

N.Ii • There are some trifling discrepancies In these account* arising from the omission of fractions. f 
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1 1 AVANNAII. 


Snain and the United States enjoy hv far the largest share of the trade of Cuba. Of tlio total value of 
the imports, amounting in 1842 to M,637.A27 doll., those from the United Kingdom were estimated at only 
3.1 10.6B8 doll., while those from the United States were estimated at 6,200,221 doll. Indeed the total 
value of our exports to Cuba In 1842 amounted to only 3G6.253/., and though they happened in that 
year to be unusually low. their average value does not exceed *00,000/. or 5*0,000/. — ( Pari. Paper No. 
437. Sess. 1843.) | he small amount of our trade with this noble island is not, however, to be wondered 

at. Commerce is nothing but an exchange of equivalents ; and as we load the sugar, coffee, cigars, and 
other products of Cuba, with oppressive duties, which all but exclude them from our markets, its inha* 
bitants have no means of paying for our goods, except at sogond hand, thrpugh Hamburg and other parts 
indebted to them. Hut for this, our exports to Cuba might, no douht, be clou bled or trebled. During 
the year ended the 30th of September 1 H4 1 . the United States imported from Cuba, produce worth 
1 1, •*>«»< .<>27 doll., while the exports from the United States to Cuba amounted to only 5.730.082 doll., the 
bit lance being paid by drafts on Hamburg, Holland, anti other places indebted to America. — (Paper* 
printed by order of Congress, 21st July 1842, p. 316.) 4 


Ifi’nVi. — One dollar = S re*!* |*late = 20 real* n-llon. One 
doubloon =17 dollars. The merchants reckon 444 dollars 
= I«SV. or 1 dollar = li. 6J. Trrj nearly. There b an e*|K>rt 
duty of If j>er cent, on gold, and ij percent. on «i!m. Ii its 
cur»«»us fact that no (Wri|>bun ol i.aier moiioy liu ever clr- 
nilitKi ill I'uba. 

and JUm turrt . — One quintal = |l>l Ibv, or 4 arm- 
hi* ol 2.» lbs. ; lOO ||m. Spanish = lolj U». Kogli-h, or ItJ 
108 vara* — 1U<) >ard«; 110 rain = loo 
French t il* or aune>; 81 nrat = |0O Hr. ihant ell* ; 1{V* rarct 
~ I fiO H unhurt; ell*. 1 faneg.x = 3 laishei* nearb, or lik) 
l‘«s. Spanish. An am>b-» •*' wine or spirits = 4 1 English wine 
gallons nearb. A hogshead of sugar = 13HO Hr* , a U\g of 
cot tee = I.jO ibs. : a hogshead of molaves = 1IO gallons; a 
pi |*e of tafia or rum = 120 fallens; and a bale of tobacco = 
1>»> I be. 

TK+ usual ('.mmiuina charged by merchant* on ihc sale of 
good* A Jier cent., with a dr/ cretiere of 2j |«er cent, if the *al.s 
are on credit and guaranteed, and a further cumniiwiiai of 
per tint. fi»r the return*, whether in hill* or produce. I >n 
pure hast-, the conmii.sajun i* 2) l>er cent., and a further 2J per 
•roi. if drawn for in bill* of exchange- For procuring freight 
5 per cent, is charged, and q for insuring the amount. For 
advances of money the rate I* 5 |H*r cent, when no other com- 
niiaioii I* chargeable. Hilt business is done at various rates, 
from I to 4V ier cent. according to its magnitude. These are 
the rates of the foreign houses ; tbo-e ot the Spanish and 
Creole merchant* are generally higher. There U no ol<stacle 
whatever to the establishment of foreigners as merchants in 
the Island. The law says that those who are naturalised in 
Spain may freely carry on trade with the same rights and ob- 
ligation* a* the native* of the kingdom, and that lh>ae who 
have not been naturalised, or have a legal domicile, may still 
carry on trade under the regulations stipulated in the treaties 
in force Mvr,en the ns|»e<ll»c governments i and in default of 
such conventional regulations, the same privileges are to la- 
conceded a* those enjoyed by Spaniards carrying on trade in the 
country of which such foreigner* are natives. In practice, this 
last condition is not much attended to; a* foreigners me 
allowed to establish themselves as merchants Without any in- 
ouiry as to the rights and privileges enjoyed by Spaniard* in 
the ciaintry ilwv come from. A* to manufacturers and me- 
chanics, the only difficulty that can ari*e regards their religion. 
On entering the island every stranger is required to find secu 
rity in the following term* : — "I am responsible anil la-come 
securitv in every case for the person and conduct of A. H. f 
arrived from <;. in the ship !»., binding myself to present him 
if called on by the government, and to conduct him at my 
exj»ense to any' place that may fas designat»-d." This ses'urity 
la easily obtained, and, in fact, encouragement is given to me- 
chanics, and white people of all classes to settle in the island. 
After landing it is only necessary to apply for a letter of domi- 
cile, and to present a certificate that tne applicant is of a re- 

special tie character, and professes the Koi . 

Frsfe col. at red people, however, by a royal order of the 12th 
March 1 837, are prohibited from landing under any pretence 
whatever ; and so rigorously I* this order enforced, that such 
persona, though acting a* seamen, are, on their arrival, takei 
out of the vessel* in which they have come, and are kept it 
custody until her departure, when they are compelled to pro- 
ceed again on board, and leave the island. A negotiation ha* 


for the purpoae o 


t relaxation c 


r in favour 


Indies j but as vet the object ha* not becmolx* l ned. The 
business of a broker I* exercised under a royal licence, and no 
foreigner Is eligible to the office unless naturalised in the form 
prescribed by law. In every commercial town a certain num- 
ber only U allowed, corresponding with the population and 
trade of the place. In the great cities, the business of mer- 
chant is often combined with that of planter ; and sometimes, 
also, the imparting merchant keeps a shop or store, where he 
sells his good* by retail. The foreign merchant* are generally 
regarded a* transient visitors, who go time for the purpose of 
accumulating such a fortune a* may enable them to live with 
some degree of comfort In their own country. Asa class they 
are not considered wealthy, but they are almost ail in the fufl 
enjoyment of credit. The mercantile capital, a* well a* the 
proprietary wealth of the Island, may be saia to be concentrated 
in the hand* of the Creole*. When the emigrant* from the 
l'enlnmila make fortune* in the Islam I, they seldom think of 
returning to Kurope. 

Custom* Duties. — If the goods imported be of foreign origin 
and hare arrived from 8pafn under the national flag, the duty 
Is fixed at KiJ per cent- ad valorem, and, in some special cases, 
I3J cent. If of foreign origin and Imported from a foreign 
country, but In Spanish v««di, the ad valorem duty U 1 14 per 
cent., and in some cases 1 HJ ; but if the goods lie imported not 
only from a fbre'gn country but under a foreign flag, the duty 
ud valorem I* 2 14, and In some cose* ¥7 4 per cent. There 
i* always to he added a supplementary duty of 3 percent- on 
the value of the goods, besides the duty called the letlanxa 
of 1 per cent, on tne gross amount of the duties previously 
ascertained. If the goods lie of Spanish origin, and arrive 
direct from Spain under the national Mag, they are liable only 
to a duty of f, \ per cent, ad valorem ; Inst if stu n Spanish good* 
should be brought from Spain In foreign vessels, the fluty 
would be lib and in some case* IHi per cent. On exports of 
goods the produce of the island, the auty is fixed at tj |wr cent. 


ad valorem, if their dest inat ion be a Spanish port, and if the 
vessel bear a Spanish register. If the destination t«e foreign 
and the vessel Spanish, tne duty is t J per mil., ami if \e-sel 
and destination be both foreign, fij. In each of these case* 
there is to !>e added ihe b dance duty of 1 i*-r cent., determined 
1 by the amount of the export dutie>. In nm case of lni|K>rt, 

| a* well as export, the value is fixed, as far a* that is poasililc, by 
the tariff, but in many cases the applicability of the siievificd 
duty to specific article* must necessarily remain t«» l>e fixed by 
(he custom -house offi ers. The most materiai deviation from 
the ad ltd, arm duties lx in the ra.se of flour, which, imiiq«s>-i.li-ut 
of the war contribution, if of the produce of Spain, xn<| jin- 
[xiftwl in Spanish vessels, is liable to a dutv of 2 doll, per 
barrel ; but if im|K>rtcd in foreign ve*»«*ls, (i doll. p*T t«arrel. 

I f the tlour he foreign and the flag national, the duty i»H| doll. ; 
but if flour ami flag he both foreign, the #ty is 'J\ doll. 

In these cases, also, the Isifimiu duty of 1 per cent, is to he 
added. < »n tobacco exported in foreign vesiu Is, w ith a foreign 
destination, the duty i» 124 percent. : in Spanish vessel*, with 
a foreign destination, <>1 ; and in Spanish vessels to a Spanish 
port, 24. On the precious inetnN there ix an eiixirt duty, pro- 
vided Spain l*e not the place c tf destination, of I 4 fwr cent, on 
geld, and 2J per cent, on silver. The export dutv on sugar Is 7 A 
cents per Ho*, and that on < oM«o AfiJ cent*. the arin trs atl- 
mivdble free of duty, are iron sugar kettles-, iron or copper clari- 
fiers, steam engines and machinery for sugar works, ami the 
part* of it that may 1 h- nnuired for future repair* ; also, mill* 
for cleaning rice," the Hoville plough, stallions anti mares. 
The at tides eX|H»rtal>le free id duty, are ruin and molasses, 

green fruit*, lime juice and syruii ‘ * ,»ver the * 

Tieftosit. — All good* imported v foreign vessel* excetding 
HO, and in Spanish <»<> tons hurt t>, except tierishable provi- 
sions, bulky articles, and liquor*, its l»e put In dejx-sit (wure- 
houvesl! for art indefinite t*-rin, pt ing I |>er cent, inward, and 
I p<-r cent . out ward duty on the dilation* in (lie t.irill each 
year. W'Iiom entered for home *0 umpto n, they are liable to 
the corresponding duly. If sold dejiosit , the exporter pays 
the outward dutv. 

Fort Charges . — To show the effect of the different duties to 
whi«h two vessels would he liable, Ihe one a Spaniard the 
ot her a foreigner, suppose them to arrive with equal burdens 
of 5(k) ton* each, bringing mixed cargoes of the same deseri lo- 
tion of good-, which they discharge at the Hay.mnah, and re- 
ceiving mixnl cargoes in ail re»|>ect* similar to each other. 
In that case the foreign vessel wou'd have to |uiy — 

For tonnage due*, at 12 real* |>er ton, with the addition $ cf. 

of 1 per cent, of balnnra .... 4 M 4 

For the dredging machine, at II real per ton - - 47 3 

For wharf du*-«, at IO reals )>cr Ilk) tons per day, sup- 
posing that H days are necessary ... 30 0 

For the custom -house charges on the visit of entry (if 
the* ship had Iwen in ballast, this article would Iih 
been rvduoed one half) - - - - A 4 

For assistance in discharging, at the rate of A^ doll. 

per day - - - - - - -440 

For an extract of the manifest - - 1 O 

For the custom-house clearance visit (if the ship liad 
sailed in tiaUast, this would have btt^rcduc.d one 
half) - - - - - - A 4 

For the cocket of the outward cargo - . - 8 « 

For live cockrt stamp - - - - - 8 * 

For a translation of the manifest - - - 12 O 

For the custom-house officers’ fee, (if In ballast, this 

charge would be 3 dollars) - - - -AO 

For the captain of the port* - - - -60 

For light -house due* - - - - -40 

For government fee* - - - * -40 

For hill of health - - - - - -80 

For th« visit of the health officer - - -20 


Total 


- 61A 1 


Hut were the vessel Spanish, *h* would have to pav — 

F<-r tonnage due*, at A reals per ton, with the addi- 
tion of 1 per rent, of bnlanr.A - 180 3 

For wharf due* at the rate of 6 real* per !0<> ton* per 

dav, supposing, a* tiefore, that 8 day* are necesaarv - 18 0 

The charge* for the dredging machine ami the oilier 
item* are the same on Spanish a* on foreign vciaels, 
amounting, in the *ui»poaed case, lo ... ICO * 

Total - • - 31.8 O 

A* the charge* on the foreign ve**el amounted to - 64A 1 


It follows, that the distinction in favour of the na- 
tional ftas amounts to - - * - • 277 1 

But by a late regulation, vessels taking an entire 
cargo of molasses are exempted from tonnage duty f 
ansi those which take 1,000 ho»e« sugar, 2,<k)0 bag« 
cofffee, or 30 o ptpsr* of rum, have hair their tonnage 
duty remitted. , , . 

Customs Regulations Kvery »hl»-mn«ter Is hound to hare 

on hU arrivaJreiuly for delivery to the hoarding officer* of the 
revenue, a manlfe^. containing a detailed statement of HU cargo 
and ship stores , and in the act of handing it over, ha* to write 
thereon an oath that he ha* no other cargo on board, and the 
hoar when he delivers it, taking care that It be countersigned 
by the hoarding officers. Within twelve hours, which begin 
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to count from tti« moment he delivers »uch manifest until 7 
o'clock in ih« evening, and again from 6 o'clock In the morn- 
ing until the moment the said JL2 hour* elapse, he can make 
any alteration by presenting a separate note in which he apecltie* 
the crTor* he may have committed in the manifest. After the 
expiration of these 1 2 hours no alteration will be permitted. 
OihmIj not manifested will be confiscated without remedy ; and if 
their value should not exceed 1,000 dollars, the master of the 
vessel will be liable to pay a penalty of double the amount of 
much non-manifested goods; ir they exceed that sum, and belong 
to the master or coine consigned to him, his vessel, freight, and 
other emoluments will l hj forfeited to the revenue. Gfwds 
over manifested will pay duties as if they were on board. Goods 
not manifeated, but rimmed in time by a consignee, will l.e de- 
livered up to the latter, but the master in this case will be 
subject to a tine equal In amount to that of such goods. 
Gold and ailver not m.mif«-st**d by either master or consignee, 
tire liable to aduly of 4 cent. Goods fulling short of thequan- 
tity manifested, when landed, and not being included in any 


Invoice of consignee, will ren«14f the master liable to a penalty 
of 200 dollars for each package so falling short. Every master 
must present himself, within 24 hours after his arrival, at the 
Custom-house, in order to swear to hi* manifest, in neglect of 
which he is liable to a fine of 1,000 dollar*, livery consigner 
it obliged to present a detailed note of goods within 48 hours 
afier the arrival of a vessel ; if not, such goods are liable to 
2 ^)c«nt. extra duty i the same is the case if such notes do not 
contain a statement of the number of pieces, contents, quantity, 
weight, and measure. Every vessel is required to bring a bill 
of health certified by the Spanish consul at the port of her de- 
parture, or that nearest to it, otherwise they arc placed in qua- 
rantine. 

In compiling this article, we have consulted Humboldt's 
standard work, the Essai Politique sur I'Jsle de Cuba, Paris, 
1826 ; and the Supplement (Tableau Statiatique) thereto, I’am, 
1831 ; Turnbull on Cuba, bond. 1840 ; Geog. Diet. arts. Cuba 
and Havannah; the llalanza Mercantil for various years; and 
private communications from Cuba. 


HAVRE, on HAVRE HE GRACE, a commercial and strongly fortified sea-port 
town of France, on the English channel, near the mouth of the Seine, on its northern 
bank, lat. 49° 29' 14" N., Ion. 0° G ' 38" E. Population, in 1830, 23, <718, to which 
may be added 5,000 more for the crews of the shipping constantly in the port. It was 
a saying of Napoleon that “ Paris, Rouen , Le Havre , ne forment quune seule ville , dont 
la Seine est la grande rue.” Havre being, in fact, the sea-port of Paris, most of the 
colonial and foreign products destined for its consumption are imported thither. 
Nearly double the quantity of goods, estimated by weight, is annually imported at 
Marseilles; but the total value of the imports at Havre amounts very nearly to that of 
those at the former port. The principal imports are cotton, sugar, coffee, linen thread 
and linen goods, rice, indigo, tobacco, hides, dyewoods, spices, drugs, timber, iron, tin, 
dried fish, &c. : grain and Hour are sometimes imported and sometimes exported. The 
principal exports are silks, woollen and cotton stuff’s, lace, gloves and shoes, trinkets, 
perfumery, champagne and other wines, brandy, glass, furniture, books, &c. 


The Harbour, which is the best ami most accessible on this part of the French coast, consists of a basins 
separated from each other and from the outer port by 4 locks, and capable of accommodating about 45<l 
ships. A large body of water being retained by a sluice, and discharged at ebb tide, clears the entrance to 
the harbour and prevents the accumulation of tilth, sand, &c. t.'apc de la lleve, forming the northern ex- 
tremity of the Seine, lies N. N. YV. from Havre, distant about 2^ miles. It is elevated 390 feet above the 
level of the sea, and is surmounted by 2 light-houses 50 feet high. Those, which are 325 feet apart, ex- 
hibit powerful tixed lights. There is also a brilliant harbour-light at the entrance to the port, on the 
extremity of the western jetty. Havre has 2 roadsteads. The great or outer road is about a league from 
the port, and rather more than i league YV. 8. YV. from Cape de la lleve ; the little or inner road is 
about £ league from the port, and about J of a mile S.S. E. from Cape de la lleve. They are separated 
by the sand bank called Leclat ; between which and the bank called Les Ilautes de la Rade is the north- 
• west passage to the port. The Hoc, or southern passage, lies between the last mentioned bank and that 
of Amfar. In the great road there is from G to 7£ fathoms water at ebb : and in the little, from 3 to 3*. 
Targe ships always lie in the former. The rise of thetide is from 22 to 27 feet : and by taking advantage 
of it. the largest class of merchantmen enter the port. The water in the harbour docs not begin per- 
ceptibly to subside till about 3 hours after high water, — a peculiarity ascribed to the current down the 
Seine across the entrance to the harbour being sufficiently powerful to dam up for a while the water in 
the latter. Large fleets, taking advantage of this circumstance, are able to leave the port in a single tide, 
and get to sea, even though the wind should be unfavourable. — (Sec Plan qf Havre, published by 
Laurie ; Annuairc du Commerce Maritime ; Coulter sur les P hares , p. 51), Ac. ) 

The Chamber of Commerce of Havre have recently published the following information and instructions 
for the use of vessels frequenting the port: — 


“ Five buoys • been moored in the shallows Kuvun, ! 

under the design; of the Banc de l’Eclat, and H antes de la 
Hade. 

‘ ‘ These buoys are similar in form, but of difterent colours, 
vix. : The first' to the northward Is white ; the second, white 
with a black top ; the third is black ; tl»e fourth is black with 
n white top ; the fifth is red. 

“ Vessels must ala Hys come to anchor at a distance of at least 
five cables' length outside the line ot these buoys, which they 
may not pass without danger before one hour and a half prior 
to nigh water, or fou* hours after ebb; and they must at all 
times pass at a distance of five cables' length from the black as 
Well as from the red buoy, both of which are moored on the 
shallowest parts of these banks. Nevertheless ships may at all 
iK'urs of thetide frequent the north-western passage, comprised 
between Cape J.a lleve and the two northenmoet buoys. 


"All vessels using the north-western passage, and bound 
Into the inner roadstead (Petit K-ade), must steer for the white 
buov, the farthest north, and after leaving it a little distance 
on the starboard hand, should then stand towards the second 
white buoy, taking care never to come so close to the shore as 
altogether to lose sight of the lantern of the northernmost 
lighthouse on Cape I .a Heve. When the light of the north- 
western pier head hears by compass S.E. and the lighthouse* 
on the lleve betu^ry compass N. N.K., the ship may lie brought 
to an anchor, w 

“ Besides the five buoy* herein described, one of leaser dimen- 
sion* has been moored on the shallows of the inner roadstead, 
at about five cables’ length W.N.W. of the north-west pier 
head. Vessels of light draught of water coming to an anchor 
in that part of the road, should give this buoy an offing of at 
least one cables’ length." 


Most part of the goods Imported into Havre are destined for the internal consumption of France. The 
coasting trade has increased very largely or late years, as is proved by the great increase of French 
wines, soaps, and other produce Imported at Paris from Havre, instead of being sent to the capital by 
land. The coasting vessels transfer their cargoes to large barges, called chalands, which are towed by 
steam tugs as far as Rouen, and thence by horses to Paris. The foreign trade of the port is also very 
extensive. It is seen from No. I. of the subjoined accounts that there entered the ptjfirt in 1842 no 
fewer than G07 ships, of the burden of 221, OCX) tons from ports out of Europe. Lines of sailing packets 
are established between Havre and New York, New Orleans, &c. A regular intercourse by means of 
steam packets is kept up with London, Southampton, and other ports. The entrances to the basins are 
too narrow to admit the passage of the largest steamers, which have, in consequence, to remain in the 
outer port imperfectly sheltered from the winds. Indeed the port is at present inadequate to the proper 
accommodation of the great and growing trade of which it is the centre, and extensive works are about to 
be undertaken for its improvement. 

There belonged to the port, on the 31st of December, 1841, 333 vessels of the aggregate burden of 
03,257 tons. The customs duties, which in 1837 produced 18,123,993 francs, had increased in 1841 to 
23,000,000 francs, and have since continued to advance. 

The Monies, freights, anti Measures of Havre are the same as those of the rest of France; for which 
see arts. Bordeaux, Coins, and Weights and Measures. 
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I. Navigation of the Port of Havre during the Years 1812, 1M1, and 1840i 
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II. Return of Importations at the Port of Havre for the Years 1842, 1841 . ^40, 1839, and 1838. 



1842. 

1811. 

1R40. 

1839. 

1838. 

Cotton from — 






New Orleans 

1 18,605 bales 

171,850 bales 

187,352 bales 

113,081 bales 

1 10,795 bale* 

Mobile 

48,000 — 

43.581 — 

75,221 — 

21,106 — 

54,736 — 

('Itarlcxton and Sara 

89,0 23 -- 

49,938 — 

65,509 — 

41,327 — 

66,995 — 

Florida fit Virginia 

15,571 — 

13,591 — 

12,532 — 

118 — 

3,612 — 

New York 

41,852 _ 

62,046 — 

23,319 — 

53,631 _ 

39,048 — 

Brazil 

1 1 ,H30 — 

5,898 — 

2,762 — 

16,724 — 

11,120 — 

Other countries 

15,526 — 

10,423 — 

9,458 — 

19,263 — 

8,940 — 


370,107 bales 

357,327 bales 

376,156 bales 

265,243 bales 

295,246 bales 

Sugar from — 





m • 

Martinique and (ilia- 






dntoupe 

04 ,000 cask* 

5 1 ,7 60 casks 

51 ,900 casks 

46,350 casks 

53,490 cask* 

Bourbon 

60,500 bags 

61,714 bags 

4 1,369 bags 

45,465 bags 

53,372 bags 

Ilavannah 

36 boxes 

525 Imxt-rt 

106 boxes 

1 5 boxes* 

27 boxes 

Brazil 

68 hhds., 2,61 1 bags 

2566 hs. 1 1,012 bags 

3,01 6 hhds. 9* >9 bgs. 

1.578 bs., 33 hhds. 

2,715hhds. 8,381 bs. 

Ollier qualities 

Col lee from — 

5960 hhdtt. 614 bales 

1570 hhds. 5700 bgs. 

631 bs-, 56 hhds. 

363 Us., 150 hhds. 

165 bags 

Martinique and (i u.1- 

f 782 tierces 

582 tierces 

1,0'>0 tierce* 

808 tierce# 

1,912 tierce* 

d douj>e 

< 3,650 quarters 

3,722 quarters 

3,812 quarter# 

2,256 quarters 

5,290 quarters 


L 307 bags 




— 

Bourbon 

5,380 bales 

1 ,407 bags 

3,921 bags 

6,56 1 bag* 

2,450 bag* 

several other qualities 

f 86,500 bags 

83,1 20 — 

101,359 — 

65,063 _ 

63,290 — 

•{ 862 hhd». 

712 hhds., 7 1 tierces 

1,154 hhds. 

445 hhds. 

l,39o hhds. 


1.95 tierces, 4 I5qrs. 

7 18 quarters 

1015 tier. 1618 hhd. 

1 ,676 quarters 

57 5 quarter* 
75,761 bags 

from Hay tl direct - 

f 59.4 00 bags 

57 ,811 bags 

68,564 bags 

66,883 bags 

(. 78 quarters 

4, quarters 

42 quarters 

2(MJ tierces 


Alkali - 

1 ,225 jars 

1,9 12. jars 

1,920 jars 

1,615 jars 

401 hhds. 

3,190 jars 

Annnlo 

1,061 bales 

311 lihds. 

3m> hhds. 

437 hhds. 

Balntn 

221 — 

155 bales 

480 hales 

741 bales 

612 bales 

H fir lev (pearl) - 

195 _ 

310 — 

520 — 

465 — 

98 — 

licci 1 wax 

1,968 hs. , 3 cargoes 

1,610 — 

845 bs., 1 cargo 

540 — 

472 bs., 1 cargo 

Block lead 

2,302 bales 

1 50 hhds. 

2,660 hhds. 

585 hluls. 

372 birds. 

Cabinet woods 

f 4 i cargoes 

(_ 4,5oO pieces 

43 cargoes 
6,970 pieces 

32 cargoes 

5,1 50 pieces 

33 cargoes 

1 ,155 pieces 

3 cargoes 

172 — 

Ciirnpliire 

165 bs. 

89 l»v 

152 l». 

1 16 hhds. 

17 U. 

C oum - 

6,237 6s. 

10,312 hs., 1 cargo 

15,567 hs. 

5,411 bs. 

9,670 bs. 

('oils - 

210 cargoes 

1 !*4 cargoes 

1 ‘*<1 < a r goes 

168 cargoes 

1 80 cargoes 

Chromate of iron 

792 hhds. 

588 hhds. 

1,575 hhds. 

4 70 hhds. 

74 2 hhds. 

1 Cigars, foreign 

3,005 boxes 

5,812 t*oxes 

4,150 boxes 

3,4 l 2 boxes 

4,872 boxes 

('<>< hineal 

1 V2 sereins 

) H3 scrons 

1 62 serous 

367 — 

115 — 

('ocon nuts 

7 cargoes 

3 cargoes 5c 50 sacks 

4 cargoes 

3 cargoes 



Copper (new) - 

94,510 pieces 

1 I 5,850 pieces 

C5,461 pieces 

40.270 pieces 

85,212 piece* 

(old) - 

f 1,112 lihds. 

3.210 Iduls 

21 cargoes 

42 c irgoes 

28 cargoes 

| .»! cargoes 

5,3 t'> hhds. 

4,180 hi ds. 

7,705 hluls. 

Chew, Dutch 

4 5 — 

53 cargoes 

38 cargoes 

49 cargoes 

36 cargoes 

< loves - 

1,115 boxes 

249 lioies 

510 boxes 

2,495 Imxcs 

102 cases 

| < 'lover seeds 

•5,01 2 t gv. 7 HO hhds. 

2,800 hags 

5,2.50 hags 

1,012 bags 


j Dye woods 

1.5,H(kl,OtJO\ ks. 

23, 100,000 lbs. 

22,700.000 lbs. 

16,1*00,000 lbs. 

12,300,000 lb*. 

Drugs - 

1 9,7 .jO pack. , f» carg. 

5,9'vO packages 

4 ,9tiO packages 

7,925 packages 

7,805 packages 

1 ire-arms 

372 boxes 

392 boxes 

288 boxes 

222 Imixcs 


Flour, foreign - 

2,000 barrels 

1 ,1 19 barrels 

51 ,772 barrels 

19.371 barrels 


Figs 

3,012 pAgas 

6,0 \ i pagan 

2,5.50 p.ig is 

4,25o piigas 

7,750 pagas 

hiirs - 

6-1,8 pm kages 

45.0 hales 

300 hales 

360 bales 

262 bale* 

Feathers 

7 12 bales 

428 — 

37 5 

965 — 

77 2 packages , 

Hums, Senegal 
lac 

3,915 packages 
612 — 

4,377 packages 

1 ,607 t>oxes 

5,316 packages 
2,020 — 

2,010 packages 
1,115 boxes 

5,905 — 

1,542 l *oxes 

copat 

790 — 

228 — 

492 — 1 

232 — 

248 — 

elastic - 

858 pack , 2 cargoes 

582 pack., 2 cargoes 

1,092 pack., 2 carg. 

3,366 pack., 1 carg. 

.VI 8 packages 

divers - 

- 1,1 12 packages 

612 packages 

1,058 packages 

1,3-18 packages 

1,308 _ 

Call nuts 

lo — 

lO bags 

10 — 

22 bags 

279 bags 

Coats' hair 

614 bales 

2. 8 bales 

305 bales 

588 bales 

664 bales 

Hemp, foreign 

2,1 1 2 bides, 6 carg. 

648 — 

785 — 

1 ,862 — 

2,192 bs., 2 cargoes 

Horns - 

HO cargoes 

25 pack., 67 cargoes 

50 cargoes 

58 cargoes 

48 cargoes, 4 pack. 

Ilair (horse) 

2,390 bales 

1 1,318 bales 

83.5 hales 

356 bales 

1,398 bales 

Hides - * - 

85,725 h. 5,180 bal- 

! 45,323 hs. 5c boles 

81,005 bs. 3t pack. 

51 ,25(*h». 30.880pk. 

18,120hs. 40, 160pk. 

Hops - 

1 ,927 bales 

150 bales 

4 2 bales 

975 bales 

759 bales 

Isinglass 

98 hluls. 

125 hhds. 

66 hhds. 

112 bhils. 

98 birds. 

Iron, foreign - 

1 1,500.000 lbs. 

7,700,000 lbs. 

6.500,000 lbs. 

5,200,000 lb&. 

4, 400. (*(io lbs. 

Indigo, from India 

4 ,995 boxes 

4,584 lM>xes 

4,737 boxes 

4,488 l roves 

3,495 boxes 

Do. from America - 

2-14 scrons, l l bales 

161 serons 

308 serous 

351 serons 

96 serons 

Ipecacuanha - 

58 serons 

22 — 

23 packages 

22 barrels 

56 barrels 

f 4.012 tooth 

4 ,392 teeth 

98 S teeth 

978 teeth 

5,637 teeth 

Ivory - - - 

(. 125 pack., 1 cargo 

81 pu< kages 

115 package* 

142 package* 

129 packages 

Jewels (Brazil) 

54 packages 

12 — 

6 — 

4 — 

4 — 

Linseed, foreign 

5,440 bales, 14 carg. 

6,012 pack.. 7 carg. 

5,545 ps., 3 cargoes 

3,01 1 hhds. 

3,254 _ 

I.ac-d\e 

Liqueurs and preserves. 

165 boxes 

| 

4o6 boxes 

591 lows 

617 boxes 

858 boxes 

from colonies 

275 — 

318 — 

160 — 

160 — 

220 — 

Lead - 

58,200 pigs 

40,210 pigs 

7 1 ,0*29 pig* 

43,240 pig* 

46,667 pigs 

Lignum vltte - 

20 cargoes 

28 cargoes 

1(1 cargoes 

4 cargoes 

3 cargoes 

Mahogany 

21,21(1 

24.002 

13,734 

34,274 

33,300 

Madder 

5 25 hluls. 

570 hhds. 

670 hhds. 

740 hhds. 

912 hhds. 

Mm lier-o'-pearl 

690 pack., 2 cargoes 

562 park., 6 cargoes 

532 pack., 13 carg. 

902 packages 

574 pack., 1 cargo 

Nanking 





22 boxes 

Nitrate of soda 

7,512 lings 

2.212 bags 

3,203 bag* 

2,261 package* 
8,625 boxes 

2/* 19 packages 

Oranges and lemons - 

16,500 boxes 

9.820 Imixcs 

“,75(> luixes 

8,812 boxes 

Oils, whale 

6.000,000 lbs. 

15, .60,000 lbs. 

10,500,000 ll>s. 

ll,6o0,(*()O lbs. 

7.400,000 lie. 

cod 

•175 barrels 

805 liar re Is 

585 barrels 

790 barrels 

572 barrels 

olive, foreign 

1 ,550 — 

950 _ 

740 — 

<jm — 

344 — 

divers 

1,748 — 

1,315 — 

478 _ 

712 — 

378 — 

Pewter (English) 

3 1 5 cases 

178 eases 

310 case* 

340 cases 

246 cases 

Pearlash (American) - 

1,97 2 barrels 

1,860 barrels 

618 barrets 

3,175 barred* 

1 ,040 barrels 

Pimento 

1,4 8 1 baits 

767 hugs 

1 ,027 bales 

890 bales 

378 bales 

Pepper - 

6,470 hags and bales 

5,950 bales 

580 sacks 

1 ,4 7 8 sacks 

2,660 sacks 

Potash (American) 

Do. from the North 

6,850 barrels 

4,316 barrels 

2,76*7 barrels 

4,856 barrel* 

6,270 barrel* 

and South 

1,971 — 

1 ,605 _ 

1,990 — 

1,312 — 

1,975 — 

Pigs* bristles - 

996 packages 

531 hlitls. 

2 19 hhds. 

488 hhds. 

266 hhd*. 

Peruvian bark 

1,243 scrons 

178 packages 

341 serons 

1 ,568 packages 
1,6 15 Jars 

329 serons 

Quicksilver 

1,225 jam 

639 lihds. 

1,912 Jars 

301 hhds. 

1 .920 Jars 

3,190 Jar* 

Quercitron (America) 

1,444 hhds. 

1,011 hluls. 

1,771 lthda. 

Reed* (Indian) 

7,510 bund., 4 carg. 
1,645 bale* fit bund. 

2,512 bundles 

6,558 bundles 

6,010 bundle* 

9,905 bundles 

Koeella - 

3,882 — 

1 ,824 bales 

38-4 bales 

1,113 bale* 

Raisins, foreign 

3 1 ,500 boxes 

26,880 boxes 

24,510 boxes 

23,578 boxes 

32,188 Ivoxc* 

Rice - 

9010 hhds. 9005 bgs. 

9045 hhds. 401 2 bgs 

. 8992 hhds. 1570 bgs 

. 9027hds. 22,765bg* 

. 5554 hhds. 7598 bg 

Rhubarb 

42 packages 

1 ,272 bundles 

44 boxes 

. 25 boxes 

48 boxes 

75 boxes 

Steel - 

1 ,592 packages 

705 packages 

1 ,608 packages 

358 packages 

Staves ( A nrerioati ) 
Needs, foreign - 

91 cargoes 

2 — 

86 cargoes 

J 56 cargoes 

191 — 

36 cargoes 

17 — 

58 cargoes 

Salt cod 

11 — 

10 — 

1 lO — 

l 15 — 

9 — 
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II. Rot urn of Importations, &c. •— continued. 


8alt provision* 
Saltpetre ( Indian) 
S<ir»aii.u1lla 
S»h1» 

Sulphur 

Sulphate of jsMash 
Shum u- 
Tap^a 

i A*** 

j Turmmr 
i\irtyM'»hvll - 
#lu ^hnti-h) . 

Tar | North) 

' fallow 

' '1 iri . tt’olonies) 

I Vanilla 
; Wood* ( IliUtu ) 

I 1V». ( hnrriiin) 
Whalebone 
| Wivi, foreign - 
. Wine, div. 

( White lead (Dutch) 
! Zinc 


isi*. 


9.37A barrel* 
19.019 hag* 
91 A halo* 
973 hhds., 3 

4.000. 000 Itrt.' 

66-\ higt 
I .OKS hhd*. 
3.4.MI imrk.vn 
4, 7 VI hairs 
110 lute k ages 
31 S cose* • 
3,770 barrel* 
Yb.V'A hhds. 

15. . MO — 
3,240 tMrrvh 
30 pack lift's 
9 I t* cargoes 

10 — 

19,07 t bundle* 
b.OI 2 bal.a 
1.8 40 casks 
3AK larnrlt 
12S,.V*0 dieet * 


1811. 

3,8 20 barrel* 

lti,.H02 bag* 

1 ,006 bale* 

1 cargo 

3,900,000 lb*. 

9, 943 packages 
3HA hhds. 
7,7 70 boin 
1 ,23b hag* 


I ,MO barret* 

I A Is. act 

1 4H i.trifooi 

13 

9 1 , 1 1 A bundle* 
4 .8 I 9 Kilts, 

9 tO casks 
97 A barrels 
9t>3,300 .hctl* 


1840 . 

1 ,080 luirrels 
3.4.V') I tags 
1 ,OVb |iark4g«t 
A cargoes 

3,800,000 tbs. 
78 hhd*. 

1 ,OlK bag* 
319 hhds. 

I, OHS packages 
1,17 9 bag, 
1<M> packages 
310 eases 
1,(10 luinrli 
b/M**.) hhds. 
9I.SS8 _ 

1 ,A94 Ivarrels 
lO Ih.ks 
130 cargo** 

IO — 

18,819 bundle* 

1 ,78A bales 
f> 17 c.uks 
4 rfi hurt els 
9 4b. 130 sheet* 


1839. 


9 ,00 A barrel* 

1 1 ,393 bag* 
f»0A packages 
9 cargoes, 70 bags 
3.HOO.IXKI His. 


I bag* 
98 package* 
340 cases 
1 ,77 4 barrel* 
3,380 hhds. 

19, .Vi 9 - 

9,448 Uvrrrls 
8 liotts 
917 cargoes 
90 _ 

99.9' 31 bu fullest 
3,983 h <les 
1,374 casks 

1 I O barrets 
1 93,99 • id 1 eel* 


1838. 

3-393 barrel* 
7,030 bag* 

37 9 bale* 

79 bag*. 1 cargo 

9,300.000 lb*. 
139 hint*. 
9,918 bag* 
910 hhtl*. 
4,919 package* 
li ,393 bag* 
194 pneknges 
94b case* 
3,839 barrel* 
»,2b(> hhds. 
9,993 — 

AAA Ikarrels 

I b tM.se* 

179 cargoes 
41 — 

1 8,31*4 bundle* 
3, 8b 9 I vale* 

1 ,399 cask* 
179 Iwtrrel* 
939,111 sheet* 


111. Account of the annual Imports of Coffee into Havre, with the annual Sales thereof, and Stocks on 
hand on the 31 *t December in each Year, from 1*4’.2 to 1830, both inclusive. 


Years. 

I mport*. 

Sales. 

Stock. 

Years. 

I m^M.rts. 

Sates. 

Stock. 

184? 

U>*. 

Pi,r*i.onn 

fjKr. 

9ii.Mvi.rxMi 

/>*. 

3. vwi.nnn 

18V'. 

IJt. 

lt.44u.iMin 

Ui. 

1 b.S70,'*0U 

t.h 

2,39t).ltOO 

IMI 

1 7 ,*13*1.01 Ml 

1 \.9,*i.i*X> 

4 ..VC.IK N 1 

1 834 

1 A , 3* it > , IN v ) 

I t,<*s*i,ouu 

.T,7***>,0*K) 

1 s t»l 

98,*Mio,*>*m> ’ 

93.9Vt.»X»0 ! 

2. 1 1 MI.IXX) | 

i 1 S3 V 

1 1 1 -3i *>.* NX) ] 

1 |'..MKI,IMIU 

4,1*00 iiXN) 

18.39 

1 4 .ri* * V * v) 


1,7*1,000 

1 1832 

lb,S'-),.VM 

1 3,b V >,<•***» 

A,IMM),(NM) 

IS 8 

i l‘‘.7'0/*00 

2*1,014. mo 


1831 

1 X.tXXl.'HM 1 


1 ,W>*,OtM) 

18 V7 

18.'. V*..3*M) 

9n,l in.igM) 

3 ,1 '/1 ,1*0*1 

J 830 

18 t 3*>o,'KM) 

1 3,1 KM ),IMM ) 

1 2, Hot), not) 

l S.Vi ! 

1 7,7 .'b, ,13 

1 A, 171, 'il 3 

1.87 '•.*8*0 

' 


.. ... . 1 




IV. Account of the annual Imports of Cotton into Havre, with the annual Sales thereof, and the Stocks 
on hand on the 31st December in each Year, from IMii to KHl. both inclusive. 


Year*. 

| Import*. 

Sales. 

Slot k . 

Ye.tr*. | 

I m]>ort*. 

•Sale*. 

Stt>e k . 



D-l/r*. 

/III/**. 


Unit. 

tlnlra 

n.itra. 

1842 

370,1-7 1 

3 ‘9.9 27 

1 < ■*,<>. hi 'l 

ISC. | 

21 I.V/I 

21 7.70*9 

18 ,**H) 

IS 11 

3. 7,39 7 | 

31 (.<>27 

, .>t...“MIO 

1*3 4 ! 

901,419 

913,119 

92.00*1 

1810 | 

37b, 1 Art 

33 b, l >b 

7 7 ,< M H > 

1 833 j 

910,393 I 

193.393 

.3 1 ,1*00 

1 839 

1 2*V»,2 13 ! 

9 12.013 

37 ,**<** 

1832 1 

lH4,2<;8. 

183,229 | 

1 7."o<> 

1 83-8 1 

y) 3,9 4 b i 

Y'*.<,7 lb 

| 3.3,* M Ml 

1831 

1 37 * 1 

lb 4,301 I 

1 lK.tMM) 

1837 1 

1 83b 1 

2 48,834 
9*>2,Osb 

9b 1 ,339 

9 Y7,3vi 

33,000 

4 A,3* *0 

1830 1 

119,18b i 

1 lb3.*.8b 

43,000 


A". Account of the annual Imports of Sugar into Havre, with the annual Sales thereof, and the Stocks on 
hand on the 31 st December in each Year, from 1*42 to I "do, both inclusive. 


Year*. 

Imjxjcts. 

Sales. 

St,Mk- 1 

Year*. 

1 mf»ort*. 

SaJ.-s. 

Sto< k . 


HSU- 

HKHt. 

#/A*0. 


tts.i. 

HS.lt. 

HS.lt. 

1812 

bi,****i 

** 

1 4 ,* »•* l 

183', 

3 ’..'.19 

38, '» 19 

9.00*) 

lsll 

3 4,7* *) 

31 , 'bit 

11.000 

1 8 .8 4 

*.9, 130 

f,n, t.80 

1 9,000 

1 8 tO 

AI.'MjO 

1 4*..'*oO | 

! b..V*» 1. 

1H33 

,'H 1 ,30* ) 

31.330 

8,000 

1 8.V) 

4b,3>4 1 

i 3 1 ,S V * | 

1.300 j 

1*32 

4 *,,00* I 1 

37.' MM) 

4.000 

1*38 

33,490 | 

! 47. 'CM 

T^JHJ 

1*31 

,'.H , l V 1 

3b. 4 •') 

* ll.fMM) 

1837 

IHVj 

31,733 i 

4 V.287 1 

1 42,4*3 

1 42.787 1 

1 II /MM) |i 

183*) 

49,820 | 

■4 4,820 

19/MM) 


Prices of Commodities Duty jxtid and in Jlond, Duties , 'Farts, Commercial ll/tara nets, 
&-c. — These important particulars may be learned by the inspection of the subjoined 
Price Current for the 2dd of August, 1H III. The duties on some of the articles men- 
tioned in it will, most probably, at no very distant period, lie varied. Put the other 
particulars embodied in it will always render it an important document. 


Adur*, per 30 kil. 
frit, New York 
do. INwn 
Pearl , A meriran 


Duty paid. 
Fr. ct. Fr. ct. 


In Bond. 
Fr.ct. Fr. a 


O to O O 

ri - O O 

O O - t> (> 


- 38 93 to 38 73 

- 44 0 - 11 AO 

- 4 A O - 43 30 

T>ut * on nett weight : by Freneh vessel* from European 
port*. 9 fr. 90 rt. ; from elsewhere 8 fr. 93 ct. By foreign vessel*, 

1 1 fr. V» ct (See i>t(«(>tloTit at Note A.) 

< ommercial and Custom -houwure : 1 9 per cent. 
nark.ierV k.l. - - fW O to O O O 0 to 0 O 

( all t*s*y a, curled - 0 0 - 0 0 0 0 - 0 0 

do. flat - - 0 0 - 0 0 0 0 - 0 0 

Duty on nett weight : by French vessel* from any port what- 
ever, 97 fr. 19 ct. From countries west of Cape Horn, 13| ct. 
By foreign ve*ari«» '‘Act. 

Custom hou**; tare : on chest*, 19 per cent, j on *ercm*, 9 i*«t 

Commercial tare : on cun, real ; on serons, of 70 kil. and 
up want*, 8 kU. ; of 40 kil. and upward*, 6 kil. j and of 90 kil. 
and upward*, 4 kil. 


Bees' wax, per \ kil. 

North American yellow 
New Orleans, do. 

Hum!* 

West 1 ndia fair 

JWgal 


1 9.1 to 2 O 
I 80 - 1 91 

0 0-0 O 

1 73 - l V) 
1 73 - 1 90 


O 0 to O 

00.0 
0 0-0 
0 0-0 

- ~ o 


Ihjty on groM weight : yellow, by French vessel* from Eu- 
rf^aitn port*, A l rt. 1 front elsewhere 1 9/3 ct. By foreign 
vessel* from any port what> ver, HJ ct. (Sae Note A.) 


Ibify paid. In Bond. 

Fr. ct. Fr. rt. Fr. ct. Fr. ct. 

Commercial tare : real. 

Cassia hgn* a, jmt K kil. 

In mats and chest* 1 1 9 to 1 |3 O ft to O 'O 

Duty on n>tt weight By F remit vessel* front the Hast In- 
die*. 18 3/90 ct. ; from elsewhere, 33 3/10. By foreign 
vessels from any port whatever, 5A ct. ( See exception* at 
Note A . ) 

Cti«tom-hotiM> tare : on cheat*, 12 per cent. 1 on mat*. 9 per 
cent- 

Commercial tare: real. 

Cochineal |8-r 4 kil. 

foxy from ortl. to fine - O O to 0 O 3 30 to 6 O 

bl.u k, ditto . • 0 0-0 0 6 O - 6 30 

Duty on nett weight : by French vessel* from place* out of 
Europe, 1 I J ct. , from cl*ewhcre, 33 ct. By foreign tcmwIi, 
894 ct. (See Note A.) 

Cu»torn-hoti*e tare : In casks, 12 per cent. ; In teront, 2 per 
cent. 

/ ‘••inmivrUI tare: real. 

Cocoa, Cararca*. tier 4 kil. none to O O 0 73 to 1 O 

Ht. Domingo - - 0 0-0 0 O 33 - 0 34 

Mnranliamand Pars by s French v— iri O 33 - O 39 
Maracaibo - - none O 70 - O 73 

I>aty on nett weight : By French venael* from the French 
colonies, 99 rt. ; from countries we*t of Cane Horn. 274 C J; • 
from European p«»rt», 32 J ct. ; from elsewhere 30 4 ct. By 
fnrr1(fn vessel* from any |»ort whatever, A7]> (nee exception* 
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^ Fr. ct. Fr. ct. Fr. ct. Fr. ct. 

Custom-house tare : on casks, 12 per cent. ; on ba^i, 3 per 
cent. 

Commercial tare: on casks, real ; on baas. 2 per cent. 
Coft'pe, per 4 kil. 

St t , o K flnl nK< -’’ from . or<lina p r } 0 0 to 0 0 0 31 to 0 36 

Porto Rico none 00-0 0 0 45 -080 

1 ‘ ^fiTe * - fr ° m -° rtUnar . y } 0 0 - 0 0 0 39 - 0 53 

Laguira - - - 0 0 - 0 0 O 40 - O 65 

Rio, from ordinary to fine 0 0-0 O O 30 - 0 39 

Java - - - 0 95 - 1 0 0 0 - 0 0 

Padang and Sumntra - O 75 - 0 82 0 0 - 0 0 

Mocha - - - 1 25 - 1 35 0 0 - 0 0 

Duty on nett weight : by French vessels from the East Indies, 
49 'Jd’iirt. j from Euroj>ean ports, 55 ct. ; from elsewhere, 
521 it. Hv foreign vessels from any port whatever, 57t ct. 
(See Note A.) 

Custom -house tare : on casks, 12 per cent. : b jypt, 3 per cent. 
Commercial tare - on casks, real ; on hag*, 2 per cent. ; on 
Mocha coffee tlic tare runs from 4$ to 12i kil. upon bales of 


t 'imnner.-ial tare - on casks, real ; on bags, 2 per cent. ; on 
Mocha coffee tlic tare runs from 44 to 12A kil. upon bales of 
75 to 200 kil. 

Copper, S. America, per 4 kil. O 95 to 0 0 O O to 0 0 
Russian and British - I PS - 1 20 0 0 - 0 0 

Duty on ftross weight : hy French vessels from European 
Ports, 1 I /JO ct. ; from elsewhere, 1 1/20 ct. Hy foreign vessels 
from any port whatever,! 13/20 ct. (See exceptions at Note A.) 


Holm. 

Marmham 
St. Domingo 
Surat and Madras 


rid Pisco - 

nett weight : on lor 

i the French colonic 


0 51 to 0 81 
O 53 - O 6 7 
t) 55 - O 88 

0 55-1 0 

1 15 - 3 50 


I 55 - 0 65 
50 - 0 70 
70 - (> 0 
I 80 - 1 O 
GO - O 90 


0 43 to O 70 
0 42 - O 56 
O 44 - 0 77 
O 44 - O 89 
O 0-0 O 
O 61 - O 89 
0 51 - O 8» 
0 0-0 O 

O 0-0 O 
O o - nom, 
0 0-00 
0 0-00 
O 0-0 O 
O 0-0 o 


r short staple, by French 
ct. ; from European ports 
1 East Indies ana countries 


(Turkey excepted), Uil ct. ; from the East Indies and countries 
beyond’ < ape Horn, 5k ct. ; from other countries 1 1 ct. Hy 
foreign vessels (except from Turkey), 19} ct. Hv French ves- 


sels from Turkey, Hi ct. : by foreign vessel* from Turkey, 132 ct. 
(See exceptions at Note A .) 

t ’list urn -bouse tare : 6 |*or cent, on bole* of 50 kil. and al>ove, 
and 8 jier cent, on bales Under 50 kil. 

Commercial tare on Unit*d States cottons, 6 per cent., 
cords off; on Hrar.il cotton*, 4 per cent. ; on St. Domingo, in 
bales, fi j*er cent. ; on Cuiiinna and Caraccas, 7 kil. ;*er 
seroii above 10 kil., and (i kil. p< r reran of 40 kil. and 
under. 

Draft : 2 kil. on Sea Island and Hengnl ; 3 kil. on all other 
desci iptions in hales exceeding 50 kil. ; and 14 kil. upon bales 
under 50 kil. 

Elephants’ teeth, A kil. - 3 0 to 8 50 0 0 to 0 0 

Duty on nett weight : whole or in nieces of more than 1 kil. 
Hy French vessel* from Senegal, 13, et. ; from other African 


;al, 1 3-Jet. ; from other African 
. East Indies, 19} rt. ; from else- 
where, 50} et. Hv foreign vessels from any |H»rt whatever, 
38\<r. Pieces of 1 kil. and under, double the above duties. 
(Set? Nolo A. > 

tiunis, Senrgtl, per J kil. - 0 90 to 0 91 0 0 to 0 0 

East Indies, copal scraped 2 0 - 2 20 0 0 - 0 0 

shellac, orange - - 0 80 - O 85 0 0 - 0 0 

ditto, garnet - - O 75 - 0 80 O 0-0 t) 

ditto, liver - - O 55 - 0 70 0 0 - 0 0 

Duty on Senegal, gross weight : Hy French vessels from Se- 
negal, 5\ et. ; from European ports, 13^ ct. ; from elsewhere, 
11 et. Hy foreign vessels from any port whatever, ct. 
(Sec* Note A.) 

Commercial tare : on casks, real ; on bags, 2 per cent. 

Duty on copal, gross weight, per 50 kil. : by French vessel* 
From the East Indies, 1 fr. 54 ct. ; from elsewhere. 4 fr. 40 ct. 
Hy foreign vessels from any port whatever, 6 fit. il ct. (See 
Note A.) 

Commercial tare : real. 

Duty on shellac, nett weight : by French vessels from the 
East Indies, 77/100 et. ; from elsewhere, 2 1/5 ct. Hy foreign 
vessels from any port whatever, 3 fr. 27/200 ct. (See Note A .) 

Commercial tare : real. 

Hides, per 4 kil. 


•Pernambuco and Bahia, 
dry-salted 
Rio Janeiro 

Carthugena and t'araccas 
New Orleans, wet salted - 


0 72 to 0 82 
] 0 45 - O 55 
O 55 - O 75 
0 55 - O 70 
O 30 - O 33 


0 0 to 0 0 

0 0-00 
0 0-00 
0 0-0 0 
0 0-00 


ports, 5} ct. : from elsewhere. 2^ ct. By foreign vessels from 
any )»ort w hatever, et. (See exceptions at Note A.) 

Five bull hides are admitted among 100 hides without allow- 
ance, and 1 kil. 1* allowed for every bull hide above that num- 
ber to the extent of 12 ; when more thun 12 the allowance is 
conditional. 

Hot is, American, 1842 - 0 70 to 0 85 0 0 to nom. 

Duty on nett weight : hy French vessels from any port what- 
ever, 33 fir. 50 kil. By foreign vessels, 3G fr. 2& ct. (See 
Note A.) 

Commercial tare: on bales, 2 per cent. 

Horse hair, per & kil. 

Buenos Ayres, mixed - O 75 to 0 95 0 0 to 0 0 

Russia - - - 0 60 - 0 70 0 0 - none 

Duty on gross weight : by French vessels, 1 3/8 ct. ; hy fo- 
reign vessels, 1 97 .*200 ct. (See Note A.) 

Commercial tare: real. 

Indigo, per A kil. 

Bengal - - - 0 0 to 0 0 0 0 to 0 0 

superfine violet and l>luo 1 1 25 - 1 1 50 0 0 - 0 O 

nuj>ci line violet A purple 10 25-10 50 O 0-0 O 

fine violet and purple - 9’5-ln 0 0 0 - 0 0 


Duty paid. In Bond. 
r T . ct. Fr. ct. Fr. rt. Fr. ct. 

R ood violet - - 9 2-5 - 9 50 0 0 - 00 

ne red - - - 8 75 - 9 0 0 0 - 0 0 

good red - - - 7 75 - 8 25 0 0 - 0 0 

middling violet - - 7 75 - 8 25 00-00 

ordinary to fine copper - 5 75 - 7 25 0 0 - 00 

Kurpah - - - 40-8 25 00-00 

M adras, ordinary to fine - 40-70 00-00 

Manilla, ditto - - 40-80 00-00 

Guatemala, /lores - - 7 50 - 7 75 00-00 

sobre saliente - - 6 25 - 7 0 00-00 

cortes - - - 40-625 00-00 

Car ace as - - - 40-750 00-00 

Duty on nett weight: by French vessels from places of 
growth out of Euroj>e, 274 ct. : from European ports, I fr. 
65 ct. ; from Manilla direct, 22 ct. ; from elsewhere, 1 fr. lOct. 
By foreign vessels from any port whatever, 2 fr. 20 ct. — (See 
exceptions at Note A.) 

Custom-house tare : on chests, casks, and serons, realtor at 
the option of the importer, 12 per cent, on chests or casks, 
and 9 per cent, on serons. 

Commercial tare : on casks or chests, real ; on serons of 100 
to 1 10 kil.. 1 1 kil. ; on do. of 85 to 99 kil., 10 kil. ; on do. of 
70 to 94 kil., 9 kil. ; on do. of 50 to 69 kil., 7 kil. 

Allowance: 1 kil. per chest. 

J.rc dye, per 4 kil. - - 0 70 to 3 25 0 0 to 0 0 

Duty on nett weight : by French vessels from the East In- 
dies, 274 ct. ; from elsewhere, 41$ ct. By foreign vessels from 
any port whatever, 55 ct. — (See exceptions at Note A.) 

Commercial and Custom-house tare : real. 

Lead, American, \>er 50 kil. 23 50 to 23 62 0 0 to O O 

Spanish and British - 24 0 - 24 50 O 0 - 0 0 

Duty on gross weight ; by French vessels from any port what- 
ever. 2 fr. 7-5 ct. By foreign vessels. 3 fr. 85 ct — (See Note A.) 
Pepper, light, per A kil. - 0 59 to 0 61 0 0 to 0 O 

half heavy - - 0 64 - 0 66 0 0 - 0 0 

Duty on nett weight : bv French vessels from the East In- 
dies, and from countries \V. of Cape Horn, 22 ct. ; from else- 
where, 4 4 ct. By foreign vessels from any port whatever 
57J ct. — (See exceptions at Note A.) 

Cu.vtom-house tare : on hags, 3 per cent. 

Commercial tare : on single bags, 2 per cent. 

Pimento, per 4 kil. 

Jamaica - - OOtoOO 0 35 to 0 36 

Tobago - - -00- 0 0 00 - none 

Duty: by French vessels from the East Indie*, and from 
countries VV. of < ' ajw Horn, 24} ct. ; from elsewhere, 41*4 ct. 
By foreign vessels, 6" J ct. Tares : os for pepper. 

Quercitron, per 50 kil. 

Pbdadelphia, first sort - 13 0 to 13 50 0 0 to 0 0 

Baltimore - - 0 0- 00 OO - none 

Duty on gross weight : by French vessels from European 
|»or«s, 3 fr. 85 ct.; from other countries, 2 fr. 20 ct. By foreign 
vessels from any port whatever, 4 fr. 95 Ct. — (See Note A.) 
Commercial tare : 12 per cent. 

Quicksilver, |>er 4 kil. - 5 25 to 5 35 nom. - none 

Duty on gross weight : by French vessels from any port 
w hatever, 1 1 ct. By foreign vessels, 12 1/lOct. — (See Note A.) 
Commercial tafe : real. 

R 5g f kd. ar ° lina * 18I1 ’ IW } 0 O to 0 O OOtoOO 

Ditto 1842 20 0 - 25 O 0 0-00 

Duty <>n gross weight : by French vessels from places of 
growth out of Eur«>)>e, 1 fr. 37 A ct. ; by do. from places of 
growth in Europe, 2 fr. 20 ct. ; by do. from European ports, 
or from Piedmont by land, 3 fr. 30 ct. By foreign vessels from 
any port whatever, or hy land from any country whatever. 
Piedmont exceeded, 4 fr. ‘95 ct. (See Note A.) 

Commercial tare : 12 per cent. 

S, i^ki.. KaSt lndia ’} OOtoOO 37 0 to 38 0 
Nitrate of soda - - 0 0 - 0 0 25 0 - 26 O 

Duty on gross weight : by French^vessels from countries out 
of Europe, 8 fr. 25c». ; from elsewhere. 1 1 fr. By foreign vessels 
from any port whatever, 13 fr. 75 ct. Nitrate of soda, by 
French vessels front countries out of Europe, 8 fr. 25 ct. ; front 
elsewhere, 1 1 fY. By foreign vessels, 13 fr. 76ct. 

Commercial tare: 6 kil. per double bale of the customary 
form. 

Sarsaparilla, per 4 kil. 

Mexico - - - OOtoOO O 70 to O 75 

Brazil - - 0 f> - O 0 150-160 

Duty on nett weight : by French vessels from European port, 
55 cl. ; from elsewhere, 41} ct. By foreign vessels from any 
port whatever, 68} ct. — (See exceptions at Note A.} 
Custom-house tare: on bAlcs, 2 per cent. 

Commercial tare : on bales, according to broker’s estimation j 
on naked bundles, the cords are deducted. 

Skins, deer, eAch - - 1 50 to 5 0 OOtoOO 

Duty per 50 kil. on gross weight : by French vessels from 
any port whatever, 55 ct. By foreign vessels, 60| ct- (See 
Note A .) 

S|*elter, per 50 kil. - - 31 0 to 31 50 nom. 

Duty on gross weight : 54 ct. per 50 kit. 

Sugar, per 50 kil. 

Mart, and Guad. bonne 4e 0 0 to 0 0 30 25 to 0 O 
Hsvannah, white - 00-00 00-00 

yellow - - - 0 0 - 0 0 27 0 - 29 0 

St. Yago - - - 00-00 00-00 

Porto Rh-o, raw bonne 4e 0 0 - 0 0 23 50 • 24 O 

Brazil, white - - - 0 0 - 0 0 30 0 - 33 O 

inuscovades - - 00 - 0 0 18 0 - 24 0 

Benares - none 0 0-00 

Manilla ... none 00-00 

Duly on nett weight : raw sugars, not white, by French 
vessels from the East Indies, 33 fr. ; from European porta* 
41 fr. 25 ct. ; from elsewhere, 35 fr. 75 ct. By forrarn vessels, 
46 fr. 75 ct. Raw sugars, white or clayed, without distinction 
of quality or mode of fkbricatlon, by French vessels from the 
East Indies. 44 fr. ; from European ports, 52 fr. 25 et. ; from 
elsewhere, 46 fr. 75 ct. By foreign vessels, 57 fr. 75 ct. (See 
exceptions st Note A.) 

Custom-house tare : on chests, 12 per cent. ; on single bags, 

2 per cent ; on double bags, 4 per oent. 

Commercial tare: Havannah and St. Yago chests, 1 3 per 
cent.; on bag* under 75 kil., 5 kil. per beg; ditto of 75 kil. 

and upwards, 6 kil. 
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IIAV^E. 


Duly paid. In Bond. 

V. ct. hr. rt. f>. ct. Fr. Ct. 


Tallow, Runia, per SOkil. 

American - - 

Buty on gn** weight : hr French voxel* from any ixvrt 
vhatertr, 3 IV. 30 ct. »v foreign T»**els, 7 fr- 26 ct. (See 
Note A.) 

r«nmm’lal tare. I< ier nut. 

Terra japonic.!, tier A kil. 

Imiwn - - - n vc e<* o 3* r> 0 to O o 

yellow - - - it vn . t» Vi mute 

l>uty on <ros«i weight : b* French re**et* fr.-m the K.*»i In- 
dii'«, S IM ,-t. : from Ktimpe-m 1 *» ty’> n. ; from et*e* 

w here, IV I r I ‘1 ct. H< foreign »imcU, 27$ it — <S.e note A.) 

tare ; real. 


Rf. Bom Inga 
J'lOtifi t’lltM 

Santa Martha 

IVni.tmhuco 


Put» paid. In Bond. 
f>. ri.&r. rf. ». rf. /V. rf. 

7 .30 - 7 30 O O - A O 

8 23 - 9 30 O 0-0 O 

* 0-0 O O 0-00 

IN 0-19 O O 0-00 

VO O - VN O O O . 


T 041 . |*T $ kil. 

Imjerol - 
Ounjiowiler 

^•uni llnon 
IB son dm 
IVk.e 
SiUi hont . 

Pi*uih.«)C 


4 I 3 to 3 Mi 

4 40 . 3 V> 

4 13 - 4 >■* 


4 l 7 -12 
.3 4<> - 4 
3 90 - l VI 


V 7' to 3 O 

V 73 - 3 O 

V V, - 3 t» 

0 0 - O S 

1 to . 1 so 
3 S3 


V O 


<1 


„ .... . ... 2 Mi - 3 .. 

thus on nett weight by French *e>*el* from the K.x*t Indies, 
*2$ ct. ; tVmn t huw, 66 ct. ; from rl«rw here, 2 fr. 7 3 ct. By j 
foreign ttssrU front any port *hatc»»T, 3 fr. 30 ct. — (See • 
Note A.) | 

t uitom -house tare : real. 

Commercial tare : on imjierial, (tunpmnifT, voting htsm, | 
and |*ckiv, lil ki r . iwr chest ; on h***m orvd hixili skin. 9 kit. ; ; 
on souchong, 1 3 kil. : on j chests and boar's, con rent tonal- i 

Tm. S tr aits and Bam a. per j 0 ? , u> Q ^ 0 „ to „ 0 

British - - O 73 - O 74 O O - O O ' 

South American - - O 33 - O 60 n o - mni, 

lhlty on grins weight: by French nssrls from th«- Hast in- 
dies, 27$ ct. ; from elsewhere, I ft. lO ct. By fordirn v«su Ss ' 
from juh port whatettr, tflr. 20 ct. jer 30 kil. — ( Set? ttirji- ■ 
lion* at Note A.) 

Commercial tare : on casks, real. i 

Whaletone, per 4 kil. j 

northwest - - . ft n to (1 O none | 

southern, Amir, ti .hers - it 37 - 2 7‘* (» O u> n o 1 

T>utv on grow weight bv French *e*sel» from any jiort what- j 
ttrr. 16$ ct. By foreign stswis, ly£ ct. 

l ommenUI t lie : real. ’ 

Allowance 2 per com. on southern hone. 1 

M'i«k 1», ps*r VI kil. I 

Logwood, Cain peachy - 10 7 3 to 11 23 O <1 to O 0 l 

Honduras - - 77’* - HO none j 


I>nty ott if rums weight : Brasil, hy French ve*>*c|« from 
Kuropcau |*ort*, I fr. 4<> ct. ; fromclsew here, V fr. 73 ct. By 
fsitiign reacli.fifr. fi»»ct- 

Other dye-wood* by French vessel* from the French colo- 
nic-. 4 4 cf. ; from Kur-)>e<iii port*, 1 fr. 63 ct. ; from el new here, 
62 4 ct. Ih foreign vessels, 3 fr. 30 ct. — (See Note A.) 

Allowance . t to V per cent. 

/irp/iimitiirv ft rnutrks. 

The atwive duties include llm smtax of |i) |er rml. : the 
t 'u.toin-hoiue adn.itu the real tare whenever the iiut>orter 

d.-dres ,t. 

Nora A . — The treaties of rei ipro< Ity entered into with (he 
i.iumruv hcreafier mentioned, introduce the following devta- 
ti»>(w from the slum' f.it«s of duty. 

I sWf./ Mj/ci — T he produce of the I'nlted Stntrs, except 
that of the fisheries, direst from the I'nttcd Suii-, in Ciuicd 
Slats » vessel*, (wts* t'ie same duty a* if lm|»orted (>y French 
vessel* frsiin tl»e Fidled N.ili*. 

lit •!»»./ Jfuin'. — The produce of the Brasil* and 
.Mexico, imported direst in national vessel*, enjoys al*o tho 
aln-vr pi I* liege. 

Enghiwd. — '1‘tie produce of Africa, Ada, or America, Im- 
port id from any country whatever u» Bnti*h u*h , !«, «>» from 
»t»* j->rt of the- Mnt.-h dominion* In Hut--)**, cither in French 
sir foreign ve-v-et,*, can only !*■ ailtimte*! in bond for re- 
exportation. 

The same regulation ** apjillcable to all F.uropean nroduce 
(exes-pt that of tin.it Britain and it* j«-v**-ssi.in* in Hunt}*-) 
v* hen imported hy Bitli*li nsurlv Irian other jHirls than those 
of (treat Hut tin, or h* iH>svc**ioii^n Kuioiw. 

Tin- weight of Vi kil. i* ts in tl toTH*i IU. Kngllsh.or lOO lit*. 
Kngluh are ispi.il to 4.3 33/1IMJ kil., and the i wt. • .junl to .30 
7 .>f Jt w> k,j. 

t if.ii/. — 4J month*, except m (oAce, pimento, pcpjter, 
•jin. ksi ! ver. and clayed stig.tr.*, which are sold at 3J mouths, 
and wheat at 2 '. ditto. 

f'Airni rtnd f'f.n-rj the Suml.t fiiundi. — All natural 

produce, sugar e\< cpted. imported dirts t, by French vessel*, 
from count rie* situated beyond the Sttail* and th«r SumU 
1 .lands, either to the north of the thirsl tlegree of norttierit 
latitude, or to the east of the B»(ith degree of eastern longitude 
i* .ulmiit.sl at l-.'»tlis of the h>w»*t rate* of duty of the taritf, 
the Freti- h colonial dutii'* alone ftnytol. 


We avail ourselves of this opportunity to lay before our rentiers the following details 
with respect to the 

Trade and Navigation of France in 18*11. 

VI. Account of tho Exports from France* in |s41. spccifwuK the Value of those sent to each f’otudry, 
ami distinguishing betw een General aiul Special Commerce. — ( Atimirnstratu/n dss bounties, I'stl, j*. 7.) 


Countries to which 

exported. 


Kixor*. 

. Huwi* 

! Swetten - - 

! Norway 
! IVnmark 

f (ierman (Jommcrcial 
wiation 
\ Low Countries 
) Ih lgi um 

\ ll inwatk Town* - 
lltfMim 
1 Mecklenburg 

! England ff K - , ( ohraltar, 

. M alt i, Ionia i I * 
f Portugal lint I. M .ul«*i ra 
i Cap** tie I’rtdt It! inib, 

I and Atom) 

• RpAuriB^cl. the Canary and 
j Ib'dWr Island* - 

| Austria (incl. I»n,l.*rrtyi - ; 
! Sardinia (island *V cunt.) - 
{ Two ** lei lie* 
i T MK'tnr - 

, Roman States, I.ucca 
I s • i'mlwwl 

[ lirinr lim l. the Ishxnds in I 
| th* Ar- t-ipelagol - 

• Turkey (inrl. the island* in 

the Ar. h.^w-l ign) 

A rau s- 

F.g-rpt 

States of Barlvary ami Mn- 
Algiers 

W. coast (frrxtn Moevro 
to the C. of <irK<l ll»i|e, 
rvrt irv l. Ss^vrgal I - | 

Kn^'- .h paw**, (f. of (}. I 
Hope, A I. .Mauritius) - ] 
Other territories I inr(. the 1 


(ienerai Fummerre. 

M ami 

! future*! 

*'■ I’rodu. la. 


Sp't ial Commerce 

M ami* ! 

n f t< turtsl ( 

I’rodiu ts. 


6 , D - 1 ,v»s 

M*2.3ht, 

1 , 1 37 ,3‘» 4 ) 
1,232. 1 13 


y.Mt.'isfl 
371,173 
•V, 2.37b 
9hS,'»34 


\i S , I VI 

1 .33 1 , 2( I»i 
!,17»M»iO 


Untie* Money 
paul. eiported. 


A'rdtiri. Fr-mr 

21«3II '2,t*3, IKK) 


12,7 r tO,ni| 3A.33l.7f.* 
10,3*3,131 Bi.'tt, ».'>7H 
20,1 3* ,s 1 3 33.*oh.*oo 
1 2, * *>s,,30 1 9,3 Vt .07*1 

•M .071 1 1 ' 1 ,3 1 t 

4 10,129 33.919 

97,9S2,1 1 S, f'3/J 10,49 > 


-107.971 3.137.0S7. 


i^.o r,H,tsrt 
3.1 12,(7 2 
I'‘.s/,t./U7 
3.f.3'».320 
3,722. 1*2 I 
l.IM.Nlfr 
37, OB. ,33 » 

H 73, 140 
3,3-4 2^39T, 
1,211.227 

1.731 .0.3 V 
1 7, *29,03 1 ( 

i 

279,1 'if, | 
3/-37 ,HAo! 


A*tA AVA O- TAAK 

Irwlia 'English) and New 
Rimth W ales 

IWtto, Dutch l.fava, Ru- 
malra, Ar.) 

Philtppirw-s - 

China, Cochin China, and 

< *• eanlca • 


2,2 *9,3.77 j 

3o3,4 1 -V 


S 1.3 2 7. 297 
l.9N»./,2N 
42.2 Vi. 1(9. 

9.1 HA, (HO 
13,«. 27,3*3 

1 ,*(.7 */('»* 
7 2.349,.'>tt 

1 ^W»* ,026 : 
1.3,301 .9.391 
4,111 ^397; 

2.730.1 64! 
22.06-7, 2S I 


96O.0S2I 

2.7H3.267 

403.7131 

1,497,03.7 

Mi.r-iK; 

2 I. 12 H- 

.37.1 39* 


71 ^3 'l.7*iH 
21 ,31 -i.jo-i 

.73.77S.222 
21 ,M 2,67.7 
20 t ,3 **7 
4S2,o, S, 

163,792,613 

I 

/ 

3 , 717 , 004 ; 

loo,sm,'*o6 

- r »,l27,l**» 

62.1 12.M. 7 

I 2, 2 ' C ,S(H 1 

17. 1 l't.76* 
3.1 I 9.S IO 

S9.3 »7,S7S 

2,2 19. *66 

i 

16,614,377 

7,7.77,622* 

4,261 , 202 ) 
39, 191,312! 


17.99 7.217 
1 S. 2 H 6 . 1 H t 

I'i.** c,.;oj 
17,2'12,'fJS 
2 * < 7 , 734 . 
4 HO, 2 26 


I 


7 7 . 7 s 1 , 2 1 o 7 , * 90 , • j .7 2 ' 


fiS. 70 2,077 
I. 7 23. H 29 
3l.o9l.2 7H 
.7,9.77, 3 s.7 


1HH.17(. 

I 

10,392.6 1 2 ! 

9.7 7,'H (H 
7 -HI 7.vri 
1,221.726 

1 .•“'-.I »S 

2 7 7 ,i H 17 1 1. 797,7711 

10,H97,tHO 2H.7.7 I,229 j 

77N,3U* 1 .2.7 » ,2 1 hj 

1 ,669,229 10,166,713 

1I3,W7; 3, 190. ISO 


6,421,1* 

4 1 G 3 72 ' 


3*6. H 7“ 

10,0.7 7,220 


192.H 

3,169,7.76! 

30,373 


6.74 4.390! 2,121,477 


61, Wit 23.906 


377,2*2 
2, .7 3. 7, 9 1 3! 
339,387 

3,920,017 


7.1 '• 7 . 7 I l! 
I 1 .22.7,1.30 

1 ,H2*',7 7S 

.39, t *7, 409. 

1,832,727 
1 1.S3A.74 2 
3,934,387 

2 .360,706' 
29.630,4 *6 




-770.0 
3,703, 
3?N>,41 5! 


93,18 7 1 8, 806, 20.7 j 
30.669 M.V'iil 1 

1*. 9.772 7 l 3, t<,3 : 

2H.2S9 2,' ’7 6,0 K)* 
2 12 _ I 

3,OHl „ 

(-0.7,879 20,876, IH 1 

2,499 _ 

i 

101.477 2,73 1 ,7 Bll 
7.713 2,100 

-73,126 7 r 307,M0 

6,972. ,','KLi Awl, 

12,709 82'"(,'iOi 

» ,9.3 1 : __ | 

72,6s I 10,776,910) 

1 »32>ij 
3,733- lH9,600j 

1,876; 2,246, 200 j 

1 .922' 

39,1 13! 


Cl 4 
7,223 
003 

6,7-77 

1,034 


122,100 

48 /X’O 

7 1 ,800 

290 ,000 
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Table VI. — continued. 


Countries to which 
exported. 


America- 
United States 
Haytl 

, English (Canada, An- 
2 tdh-s, Guiana. Arc.) - 
.2 Spanish (t ula, Porto 
g • Rico, fee) - 
2 Danish (M. Thorjias) - 
2 Dutch, St. KusUche, 
Curu^ua, and Gicaha 
Hrar.il 
Mexico 
Guatemala - 
Vein / in la - 
New Gr.muda 
Peru ( Lower Peru) 

Bolivia (Upper Peru) 

Chill 

Rio de la Plata (B. Ayres) 
Uruguay (Montevideo) 
Texas - - - 

Equator 

FllK.M ll CuLOMES. 
Guadaloupe 
Martinique 

Bourbon - 
Senegal 
Cavenne - 

French possessions in India 
St. Pierre, Miquelon, and 
French fisheries - 

Totals 


General Commerce. 

Special Commerce. 

Duties 

paid. 

Money 

exported. 

Raw 

Products. 

Manu- 

factured 

Products. 

Total. 

Raw 

Products. 

Manu- 

factured 

Product*. 

Total. 

Fran s. 


Ft a art. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

30 ,845,089 

152,716,926 

183,562,015 

16,720,954 

104,51 2,615 

121,233 ,599 

64r521 

659,200 

055, o^o 

3,018,191 

3,673,211 

401,971 

2,673,960 

3,080,931 

2,105 

45,0001 

206,698 

171,004 

377,702 

151,417 

168,9*2 

320,339 

271 

- ; 

1,610,9 lfi 

13,958,162 

15,608,078 

1,367,101 

7,484,589 

8,851,690 

7,194 

43,200 

1,086,301 

4,559,020 

6,645,524 

872,389 

3,982,814 

4,855,203 

3,987 

— 

_ 

18,009 

18,009 

_ 

1,092 

1,092 


_ 

4,527,283 

28,148,831 

32,676,1 14 

3,778,974 

16,5 21,251 

20,300,225 

22,695 

— 

1,248,7*1 

11,103,780 

12,652,501 

850,799 

9,231,377 

10,082,176 

5,707 



2,930 

1H2.267 

185,197 

41 

180,652 

180,696 

102 

— 

3S0.56* 

2,733,535 

3,114,097 

323,685 

2,315,262 

2,638,947 

1,984 

66,800 

161,737 

399,085 

560,822 

99,601 

195,871 

295,472 

309 

4,200 

201, 4 Hi! 

2, In 1,926 

2,363,344 

156,063 

1,221,138 

1,377,201 

977 

— 

6,901 

12,932 

19,833 

6,901' 

1 2,932 

19,833 

36 

— • 

],5i7,5os! 

12,633,188 

14,1 50,*. 96 

1,221,173' 

11,302,776 

12,323,919 

6,346 

— 

HI 1,697; 

2,631, 4ti7 ; 

3,443,161 

714,175, 

2,592,284! 

3,106,459 

3,387 

— 

2,27 l,i>33' 

7,305.589 

9,580,2221 

1,850,185 

6,797,716' 

8,647,901 

7,417 

21,000 

22, 6. OH' 

43,582 

66,240, 

20,195 

4o,582| 

63,777 

176 


435 

86,381 

86,819 


86,384 

86,384 

— 

— 

5,098,237 

12,279,175 

17,377,1121 

5,078,405' 

12,278,452 

17,356,8.57 

19 

42,800 

5 ,339,925 

12,990,178 

18,330,403' 

5,323,050 

12,992,141 

18,315.191 

10 

81,810 

3, 7. VS ,21.1 

l*,*5i,l 13 

16,012,374 

3,733,889, 

, 12,214,829 

15,978,718 

367 

1,018,700 

1,328,859 

4,963,667 

6,292,726 

1,006,757 

2,566 ,935: 

3,573,092 

1 


779, nils 

1,727,905 

2,507,513 

1 717,183 

1,; 19,002' 

2,437,085 



261,801 

4 12,238 

704,059 

, 242,038 

! 391,455' 

j 636,513' 

— 

— 

1,926,231 

3,059,385 

4,985,619 

1,885,027 

1 2,518,077 

j 4,403,104| 

58 

4,800 

1 343,780,1. r .9 

721,577,111 1,065,357,603 198,331,743 562,321,818 

760,653,561' 1,4 22 ,4 7 9 

72,892,083 


Notk General commerce , as applied to imports, means all articles imported by sea or land, without 

inquiring whether they are intended to be consumed, re-exported, or warehoused. Special commerce , 
as applied to imports, means such imported articles as have been admitted for home consumption, under 
payment of the customs duties. 

The same distinction obtains in relation to exports. General commerce, in this case, means all ex- 
ported articles, without regard to their origin ; while special commerce means such only as are produced 
by the soil or manufactures of P rance. 


VII Accountof Ihe Imports into France in 1841, specifying the Value of the Imports from each Country; 

distinguishing between (ienerai and Special Commerce. — (Administration dcs Volumes , 1841, p.G.) 


I 


Countries from which 
imported. 


Eukopk. 

Russia 
Sweden - 
Norway - 
Denmark 

|German Commercial! 

-Association 
Low Countries - 

Belgium 

Hanseatic towns 
Hanover - 
.Mecklenburg 
England (U. Kingdom, 
Gibraltar, Malta, Io- 
nian Isles) 

ortugal (in. Madeira, 
C. de Verde Islands, 
and Azores) - 
Spain (inch the Canary 
and Balearic Islands) 
ustriapne. Lombardy) 
Sardinia (island and 
continent) 

Two Sicilies 
Tuscany - 

Homan States, Lucca - 
Switzerland 

jOrtece (Inch the islands' 
In the Arcl 
Turkey (Inch 
in the Archipelago) - 
Afkic 

Egypt 

Stat«-s of Barbary and 
I M orocco 

Algiers - . 

W . coast (from Morocco 
to the G. of (}. Hope, 
not Incl. Senegal) 
English possessions .... 
«>r G. Hope, and Isle 
Mauritius, 

Other territories (in. the 
Isle of Madagascar) - 
Asia and Ockanica. 
India(KnglUh) and New 
Soul h Wale* - 
u,, «o. Dutch (Java, Su- 
„, n '* tri >i Ac.) - 1 

) 'dllpplnes 

Ch na t ’ochln China, 

I and Ocvanica . 



General 

'omineree. 


Sjiecial Commerce. 




For Consumption. 

Total. 

Materials of! 
Manu- 
facture. 

For Coi™ 

mption. 

Total. 

Duties 

Money 

Manu- 

facture. 

Ilaw. 

Manu- 

factured. 

Haw. 

Manu- 

factured. 

collected. 

Imported, j 

Franc*. 

14,934,501 

3,928,094 

11,958,103 

226,906 

Francs. 

36,952,675 

40,998 

77,976 

691,976 

Franc*. 

240,141 

28,959 

39,766 

8,779 

Franc*. 

52,107.123 

3,998,051 

12,076,145 

930,661 

Franc*. 

13,687,860 

4,038,541 

11,995,478 

201,652 

Franc*. 
21,279,804 
* , 776 
22,617 
681,62* 

Franc*. 

119,635 

16,235 

38,9*3 

0*2 

Francs. 

35,087,299 

4,056,351 

12,056,918 

883,886 

Francs. 

2,224,307 

829,5*9 

240,489 

42,758 

Frames. 

— 

52,78’l,SS7 

1 5,555,7 1 7 
59,61 4,323 
5,010,181 

9,506,465 

4,185,558 

15,351,039 

1,159,101 

20,270,427 

12,233,146 

*6,690,171 

2,515,281 

82,561,779 

32,274,701 

101,655,533 

8,714,566 

38,205,847 
13,856,559 
57 ,899,390 
4,482,819 

8,467,672 

4,177,944 

15,170,636 

1,087.067 

5,480,674 

760,569 

16,815,306 

274,ulO 

52,154,193 

19,095/172 

89,915,391 

5,843,926 

7,127,679 

3,623,798 

10,020,391 

438,687 

11,062,677 

1,681,796 

32,242,286 

110,450 

6,558 

88,949 


95,507 

6,558 

88,949 

- 

95,507 

1,319 

- 

81,011,770 

9,170,901 

50,865i921 

141,018,592 

77.784.S94 

7,939,894 

16,183,086 

101,907,874 

11,288,796 

65.402,822 

1,257,259 

499,947 

31,305 

1,788,511 

755,175 

415,611 

12,252 

1,182,96.8 

*01,761 

# 

68,700 

27,945,430 

9,624,615 

4,589,51 1 
445,335 

4,627,748 

380,29* 

37,162,689 

10,450,272 

22,789,727 

9,406,761 

3,75' », 173 
367,739 

1,534,144 

102,051 

28,083,044 

9,876,554 

4^7,773 

9,17(^15 

^900 

92,593,298 

16,310,127 

9,930,429 

2,515,228 

24,761,703 

10,196,040 

3,911.471 

978,860 

1,718,431 

2,950,075 

3,211,90* 

253,580 

6,161,891 

102,428 

54,875,963 

106,001,240 
20,475,178 
17,071,183 
4,336,087 
82,590,7 1 1 

73.635,091 

1 1,802,355 
8,610,906 
2,382,360 
13,107,508 

7,627,217 

2,107,971 

669,001 

432,490 

2,612,126 

937,407 

135,110 

3,955,148 

76,282 

6,199.073 

*&2,199,748 
14,015,436 
1 3,235,055 
2,891,132 
22,218,707 

5,061,874 

2,062,585 

1,661,957 

356,959 

1,529,101 

11,148,570 

1,670,000 

507,700 

18.S4F 

5,920,632 

661,176 

4,0*6 

3,623 

671,825 

40f ,127 

*8,278 

2,033 

437,438 

1*9,613 

586,500 

34,099,524 

6,10G,G58 

321,744 

40,530,926 

26,087,700 

2,451,596 

45,951 

28,585,247 

3,954,217 

1,613,790 

5,263,797 

3,682,082 

12,785 

8,958,664 

2,895,739 

1,891,081 

6,611 

4,793,431 

432,185 

146,800 

7,016,964 

2,271,491 

83,337 

111,064 

107,536 

287,879 

7,237,837 

2,703,434 

5,090,188 

1,680,187 

80,812 

94,78t 

■* 21,011 
43,818 

5,192,011 

1,818,789 

954,126 

117,430 

613,300 

119,280 

739,^ 

, 34,096 

18,207 

791,653 

719,289 

27,748 

5,180 

752,217 

73,600 

268,400 

69,7™ 

L 

4,986 

849 

75,612 

81,151 

41,021 

85* 

123,024 

21,368 

__ 

336,286 

148,885 

3,502 

488,673 

150,135 

124,437 

1,516 

276,388 

148,924 

- 

24,748,709 

748,385 

159,334 

25,656,128 

20,001,738 

1,122,030 

97,689 

21,221,457 

1,238,135 

1,000 

968,912 

311,277 

4,358,413 

362,710 

27, 500 
1,255,769 

5,351,885 

1,959.756 

914,070 

347,000 

2,977,179 

333,10* 

*5.413 

193,920 

3,916,962 1,833,876 

874,328 ; 259,297 

, 

1 66,209 

1*0,225 

40,087 

2*6,521 

86,991 

1,181,768 

1 120,049 

1 1,391, 81 F 323,048' _ 
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Table VII. — continued. 


I Countries flrom which 

imported. 


I A MIMIC A. 

United States - 
Hayti - 

English (Canada, 
W. Indies, Guiana)] 
Spanish (Cut>a. Por- 
to R:c... ,Vo.) 
Danish ;S. Thomas)| 
Dutch (S. Kustachei 
Curavoa.fft Guiana; 
Braiil - - 1 

Vlwiro • 

Guatemala 
Veneruela 
New Granada - 
Peru ( I..>w*T Peru) 
Bolivia (I'pptr Pent) 
l hilt 

Rio de la Plata ( Buenos) 
Ayres)- 

Uruguay (Montevideo) 
l ex is ' - 
Equator - 

ran sen Colon ms. 
|Gua*ixloin>e 
Martinique 
Bourlxm - 
Senegal - 

t 'avenue - - -j 

French pmsm. in lndix J 
St. Pierre, Miquelon, 
French tishcrits 

Epavex et Sauvetages - 


Materials of. 
Manu- 
facture- 


Francs. 

152,412,308 

3,448,261 


General Cotmnerce. 
For Consumpfton; 


Frtsncs. 

3,813,583: 

3,398,509, 


Ferine*. 

811.800 

18,700 


Special Commerce. 


Materials of] 
Manu- 
facture. 


Fra nr*. I Francs. 

157,070.691 1 19.013.341 
6,860,170- *,**9,359 


S9 1,029 12,331 ,626 

197.01 1 j 955,330 

61 j - ' 

5,823,390: . 6,545,6.50 
4,64 1, 401* 1,292,582 


176,523. 

1,646,644 

1,029,27*! 

1,0*7,880 

19| 

3,669,376| 

6,149,124 

9,233,301 


119 
*,419,618 
5,1*0 
911,510 


491 

5 , 167 ; 


910 
35.91 4 1 
12.7321 

2*.SHO‘ 
6,001 
4.302] 
13,267 j 
9 1 

*3,78*| 

(4,797 

35,408 


14,372.196 

1 ,200,393. 

97 1; 

12,404.951 

5,916.718 

199.52* 

4,072,266 
1,038,694 
1 ,932, ts; 1 

28' 


For Consumption. 
Haw. 


Francs. 

*,059,5971 

8,918,110 


5 , 687 , 8 * 4 , 

300,7331 


34*, 

3.458 

1,415, 

855, 


.675, 
AH 7 1 
>,9851 


! 


19A58.563 1 18,481 

15,751,781 *5,601)1 

*1,651,805 71,112 

*51,257 11.588 

1,975,971 16,886! 

140,866 2,017,9*8 


4,183,065 3,407,660, 


.857,7861 

155, 


64 1 — 

4 , 817 , 37 *! 3 , 152,161 

3 , 901 , 060 ; 490.244 

652 . 013 ' 969 

1 , 013 , 494 ! 1 , 173,097 

5 * 7,370 * 7,203 

1 , 251,918 1 * 0 , 87 * 

19 66 

IT 


*88,669 


4,-565,1 1 1 611 

8,1 **,588 3*7 


1 13,260. 


: 6,579 


6,762,387 7,133,98* 

t i 

ISO, 

14,517, 


*6,209 


35,80.5 178.504 

*17 ,557,370 189,349^) Vi 


20,4 45,3.80 
16,661,1*3 
•22, <M5,|U 
3,7* I, .3181 
5, 45s, *4 4 
3,014,779 

13, 9*2, 578 


587,115 15,19.3,167 
760,948 13,76.5,761 
175,495 *0,7*8,867 
2, SH 1,038 *16,110 

1,0*5,179 887,034 

815,896 178AG 

6 , 709 , 3 15 ^ 6 , 852 , 503 1 

109,781 . 38.5901 


Manu- 
fact urn. 


FrAncs. 

388,016. 

8.757 


Money 

exported. 


Francs. I Francs. 1 Fr<m<-«. 

1*1 ,490,954: 1*. 5*1,997 30,7.39,535 
5,156,226! 4,218,187] 113,560) 


110,515 

1,341,981 [ 7,887,591 

2,488 438,391 


910] 

23,288! 

7,139; 

22.341 

1,111 

2,875 

2 , 1 **! 


974 
7,992,8*1 
4,1.58,143 
675,5*31 
2,487,70* 
557,148 
1,371,91*1 
94 


8,33.8,515* 

311,0*1, 


3,878,879 
214 88.3 
27,275 
1,567,330 
59,156 
130,689 
44 

4*7 A63 

271,196 
20s ,8 10 

30,854 


11,238, 15,791,520 12,175,814 
18,*)* 14.541,9*1! 1 1 ,0-16,875 
36,351 20, < >4>»,7I3 12,076,21* 
10,954 3,111,10* 180,135 

16,754 1,9*7,267, 665,738 

5,870 1,000,087, 85,483 


21 ,780 1 13 , 583,598 * 1,982 — 

123,491 271,865 39,510 - 


9,148) 3,705,477 


139,839 


213,750 

47,7*5 


2*4,136 
2,9*29, 710 

74,415 

17,8V) 

651,900 

5,872,248 


1,102,54 4 
1 715,778 
72, 7901 
553,151 
*'<0,780 ! 


,1*1,4*1,216 587.219.237 162,009,475 55,299,20 1 SOI ,3 5 7, 931 1*9,679,1*5 180,080,831 


VIII — Account showing the Total Number of Ships, with their Tonnage and Crews, entering Inwards in the different 
Ports of France in Js41. specifying the Countries whence they came, and distinguishing between French and Foreign 
Ships. — ( Administrntum dcs l)ouane$ Jar 1841, p. 588.) 


Foreign Ships entered. 


French Ship* entered. 


dairying tl*e Flags of ] 
the Country whence 
they t ame. 


Other Flag*. 


Evaoe*. ] 

Russia - • -j 

Sweden - 
Norway - 
Denmark 
j Prussia - 
ilmw Countries - 
Belgium - 
jllanscitic Town* 
j Hanover - 
| Mecklenburg 
England (Gibraltar, i 
i Malta. Ionian Ides) - 
, Portugal (Madeira, C.j 
de Verde Islands, 1 
; Azote.) - 

Spain ;the C .marie*) 

: :> 

Two Sicilies 

ZSZ’^U./tMCcC' 

Won 3co 

tireei •• and its Island* in 
1 the Arc hipaAan 
Turke. and^K Islands 
i in the Arc ago 

Africa. ) 

Egypt - •; 

States of Barbary ( T u- 
ni», Tripoli, and Mo- 4 
rocco) * * -, 

A IgieTS - 

IV. <o.iHt(firotn Morocco 
to the of G. Hope) 
English pov^ision*, (’. 

of G. Hope, Mauritius 
Other countries (Inc.; 

Madagascar) - 
! Asia. 

India, English possns. *; 

I Ihitch 
Philippine* - 
Chin*. Corhm China,; 

Ocean ica Islands 
| America. | 

United Inales • 

Hayti - - J 

English 
Spanish 
.Danish • 

Dutch 
Swedish • 

Brazil 
(Meilra ■ 

Guateinal 


Shijn. Timn. I Crew. 
8.3; 12,191 95.8 

2* *A04 156 

11 j 964 1 65 

5’ 467 1 39 

98 10,7 41 l r 3‘3 
65 4,865 371) 

103 13,788: 1,80 1 


Ships. 


Total of French nml 
Foreign Ships. 


2 .7 83 ,163^4 11 8,720 ! 


48 5,778, .370 

459 39,40.1 4,192 
*o 3,679 *10 

93* 15,28.3 5,755 
9 6 1 4,04 1 1 1,7*4 
3*1 13,80 4 2, *83 

55 ' 5,100,' 407] 

cj 589 48* 

17 5i 40 r 57 1 2,622 
36i 6,673 401 ! 


29' 2,481 

581. 51,U4 

5; 1,177 

lj 193 
6 1,150 


199 

4,222 


5,682. 
5/) 1.3] 
310; 


49! 14,2*0 
65 13,480, 

75 16.266, 

9i 2,026 

*” lj *”1891 
548 10/.79, 
29 5,14* 

l l 19S ; 


52.3] 

281 

20 


7 J 7 ' 
767 ( 

966 

117, 

“is 1 

629 

3V<; 

II 


T<>nn. 

C rrrr. 

Shitts. 

TVnn. 

C rrrr. 

; .SAipj.] Ton n. 

] Crtn-. 

Snips. 

Tonn 

Crnr. 

*<>,68! 

1,10 

3HI 

8-2,4 1* 

4A«7 

1 46* 

109, 1 26 

5,685 

545 

1*1 AVt 

6,613 

23,7.34 

1,297 

1 117 

*1,041 

1,1 O' 

| 2.37 

44.77 1 

2,406 

*59, 17,075 

2,56* 

115,79< 

G.3IU .51 

6,9*1 

38: 

795 

1*2,724, 

6,697 

806 

123,694 

6,76* 

1 ,3*4. 

y< 

H 

80.5 

5.1 

*2 

2.1*5 

14.1 

*2 

2,1*5! 143 

| 43,755 

2.0181 10* 

1 1 r 5 1( 

7*6, 29: 

5.5, *9.5 

2,711 

29N 

55,762 

‘*,783 

] 9,011 

644’ 11 

1,4*1 

831 112' 10,(7: 

7*7 

*U 

2 1 , r 14 

2,080 

2.4 7C 

16.3 

*1 

2,59*. 1 1 7 

47 ! 5,06* 

31* 

11* 

9,9*7 

68 * 

1,701 

14)3, 31 

3,051 

187 

46 

4.75* 

*94) 

149 

18,540 

2,091 

' 148 

02 

1 

“oo 

10 

3 

348 

22 

3 

SIS 

22 

169,195 43,208 
i i 

" 

9,645 

543 

5,275 

47R.8IO 43,751 

1 

8,0.58 

612,181 

62,471 

1 A'>8 

120 


1*014 

63 

22 

,,,, 

19* 

70 

8,150 

56* 

.31.44* 

6,899 

107 

14,929 

1,081 

958 

46,371 

7,98.3 

1,417 

8.5,780 

12,175 

.34’, ,62'» 

1,610 

,36 

6,318 

3.31 

1 HO 

42,94.3 

1.911 

200 

•16.6*2 

2.151 

*5.26,5 

1 ,0t tO 1 57 

5,191 

502 

68 4 

30,156 

4,508 

fc*516 

7 5,7411 10,263 

42,835 

3,2 » 4 

9* 

13,64.2 

2,17.5 

375 

56,497 

5,119 

Uli 

70,5.38 

7.113 

( 5,608 

677 

1*1 

9,513 

1,15* 

*13 

1.5,123 

1,8*9 

534 

*8,9*7 

4,11* 

7,934 

1,01* 

146 

10,854 

1,148 

302 

18,788 

2,160 

357 

21,188 

2,567 

383 1 8 




1 

383 

18 

7 

972 

66 

531 

37 

100 

19,296 

1,179 

103 

19,827 

1,216 

278 

60A98 

3,838 



41 

10 A* > 

54)1 

41 

10,327 

501 

77 

17,000 

90* 

119 

19 

45 

5,208 

4.37 

47 

5,327 

456 

76 

7,808 

655 

" 

’ 

197 

38,764 

2,133 

197 

38,764 

2,133 

778 

89,938 

6,355 

134 





1 

134 

9 

6 

1,311 

79 


. 


. - 



♦ 

- - 

1 

193 

12 

- 

‘ * 




- J 



6 

1,150 

79 

. 

_ 

1 

276 

18 

j 

276 

18 

21 

5,958 

343 

. 








17 

5,01.3 

281 

- 






- 

- 

1 

310 

*0 

- 





- - 

- J 


* 

671 

39 

150,305 

i,fy00 

2 

489 

2.3 

339 

150,991 

P, 613 

388 

165,214 

6A30 

. 






. 


65 

13,480 

767 

2,998 

12* 


* • 1 


7 

2,998 

1*2 

7 

2,998 

12* 

5,686 

508 

’ 6 

! 1,032 

56 

53 

6,718 

564 

128 

22,984 

1A30 

264 

18 




1 

*64 

18 

10 

2,290 

J.35 



, - 










* 




_ 



1 

189 

13 



ft 

907 

6* 

, A 

907 

62 

65 

1 11,586 

691 









29 

' 5,14'* 

35* 

1 - 

- 

- 

1 ' 


! - 

• 


1 

i 198 
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Countries. 

French 

Ships entered. 

<¥• 

Carrying the Flags of 
the Country whence 
they came. 

Foreign Ships enteret 

Other Flags. 

i. 

Total. 

Total of French and 
Foreign Ships. 


Ship*. 

Tonn. 

Cretv. 

Shin*. 

Tons. 

Crew. 

Ship*. 

Tonn. 

Crew. 

Ship*. 

Tonn. 

Crete. I Ship*. 

Tonn. 

Crttv. 


25 

3,858 

2*9 

5 

997 

56 



• 

5 

997 

56 

36 

4,855 

345 

New (iranada - 

18 

5,367 

207 




2 

303 

21 

2 

303 

21 

20 

3,f.70 

228 

Peru (Lower Peru) 

3 

755 

'>1 


• 

• 



• 


m 


3 

775 

54 

Holivia (Higher Pitu) - 













— 









t hili - 

11 

2,670 

169 


• 

_ 

• 

. 




_ 

11 

2,670 

169 

Kio de la Plata (Bueno. 
















Ayres) - 

27 

4,891 

301 


- 

- 

3 

f.20 

3.1 

3 

620 

33 

30 

5,511 

336 

Drug way (Montevideo) - 

3* 

6,210 

389 

3 

814 

39 

8 

1,667 

96 

11 

2,481 

135 

43 

8,711 

524 

Texas - 








— 



— 

— 









Equator - 

2 

449 

32 

. 

- 

- 

- 

• 

. 

- 

• a. 


* 

499 

32 

FhKM II Coi.UNlKS. 
















(iuadduu|ie 

145 

32,323 

1 ,822 


- 

- 



. 




145 

32,323 

1.822 

Martinique 

122 

‘28,5*1 

1 ,5*5 

• 

- 

- 







122 

28,5*1 

1,525 

liuurbon - 

80 

23,220 

1*329 

• 

• 

• 



• 



. 

80 

23,2*0 

1,1*9 

Senegal - 

37, 

3,778 

k 331 

• 

- 

- 



- 




37 

3,778 

331 

Cayenne - 

26 

4,345 

I 278 

, 

- 

- 






* 

26 

4,345 

278 

Fiench possns. In India 

2 

1 1 5 

24 


- 

- 



- 




2 

415 

21 

Fishery, cod 

449 

54,064 

9,239 

• ' 

- 

- 



- 



. 

449 

54,064 

9,239 

whale - - 

«l 

10,519! 

799j - 

“ ^ 


- 


* 



- 

27 

10,549 

799 

Totals - -J 

7,265 

693,449 67,083 8.98* 

1,007*344 

78/J62 

1,76J 

280,044 

18,8*5 

10,74.1 1,287,388 

97,787 18,008 

1,980,837 

164.870 


IX. Account of the Value of the different Descriptions of Goods imported into and exported from France 
in 1K41 , specifying the Way in which they were imported and exported ; the Value of the Imported 

Goods entered for Home Consumption, with the Duty thereon, and on the Exports ( Administration 

dt s Douanrs, 1841, p. 72.) 


1 M POUTS. 

Description of Merchandise. 


Live animals 

Products and parts of animals 
Fish 

Animal substance* belonging to medicine and 
|terfumery 

Hard i.u l ►stances fit furcuttting 
Farinaceous articles 
Fruits - 
Colonial products 
Vegetable juices (gums, Ac.) 

Vegetable matters suitable for medicine 
t siinnton wood - 

Fine wood - 
Fruits, stalks, and filaments, as cotton, flax 
raw silk, Ac. 

Tanning and dye stuffs 
Various leguminous 


Chemical products 
Prepared dye stufls 


'rep aretl dye stufls 
i olours 

Different corn|>ounds (perfumery, soap, Ac.)- 
Liquid* (wines, brandy, Ac.) 

(il. tea and pottery 
Thread 

Wove goods and felt 
Taper 

Various prepared substances 
a Total 


j Goods imported. 

Goods entered 
for Consumption. 

lly Sea. 

Fr. Ship*. For. Ships. 

1 By Land. 

Total. 

Value. 

Duty 

received. 

Pro nr*. 

Fionc*. 

| Fianc*. 

Franc*. 

F rone*. 

1 Franc*. 

121,351 

1,271 ,5 P 

21 ,054 r 1H 

22,647,205 

22,599,141 

1 3,224,015 

55,150,53* 

40,910,65! 

143,210,735 

239.521 ,926 

173.4IH.J81 

13, 115,7 4v 

14,091 ,6(X) 

2,976,044 

1,247,395 

19,215,039 

18,929,300 

288,066 

939,6.17 

5641,1 17 391,792 

1,891,726 

1,462,952 

144,081 

2,605,87 1 

778,266 

211,4*3 

3,675,300 

1,421,594 

142,789 

7,160,267 

24,063,573 

1,371,223 

32,895,063 

9,013,231! 

1,760,477 

8, '*02,61* 

41,87*. 797 

11,79 1,8*5 

62,170,234 

58,049,664 

2,732,780 

98,717,591 

31 .682,961 

1,319,547 

131,760,102 

101,764,082 

58,570,551 

*8,471,5** 

3,6111,107 

691*155 

12.858,984 

29,186,081 

9,257,83* 

*.170.171 

161.261 

463,193 

2,996,8*7 

2,160,270 

265,188 

1,111,1 19 

25.1SS, 188 

14,786,759 

41^106,086 

36,186,818 

305,2*8 

7,720,770 

587,757 

63,315 

8,171,842 

6,5t >1,204 

1,215,164 

19,042 ,!XX) 

116,6*8,911 

3,250,102 

138,921,943 

107,496,856 

12,758,581 

2,0*9,111 

1,167,1*6 

5.17,033 

3,933,293 

3,005,734 

' 166,251 

109,281! 

17 8,101 

1,989,806 

2,277, 19t) 

2,386,512 

605,063 

2,914,246 

7,021,611 

22,219,688 

32,* 1 7,545 

31,2*2,191 

4,547,998 

2 * , 105,261 

26,566,176 

12,473,943 

61,14.5,582 

57,085,313 

4,703, (XU 

4,(X>7,7*0; 

3,106,060 

535,855 

7.649,635 

6,521,845 

1,821,20b 

34,780,526 

1,6*6,223 

486,118 

36,892.887 

27,969,036 

1,280,494 

1 25,1 51, 

.15.1,333 

150,451 

8*8,901 

636,009 

92,549 

998,1X3 

1 ,555,754 

4,019,086 

6,573.221 

1,628,209 

22,873 

897,715' 

935,985 

*07,0*9 

2,040,749 

1,281, *59 

462.758 

278,87 1! 

153,5*7 

6*6,8.50 

1,259,251 

650,469 

*64,695 

258,7.15 

41,0*8,66 1 

3,533,093 

44,820,192 

43,2*5,963 

3,710,698 

17,454.242 

44,809,114 

77,763,31 6 

140,026,702 

29,766,178 

3,868,817 

198,516 

816,097 

9i HI, IKK) 

2,114,613 

1,257,521 

79.132 

6,626,15* 

14,508,736 

20,276,7*8 

41,411,616 

*5,498,275 

3,416,871 

340,523,1*5 435,035,957 

345,865,134 

1,121,421,216 

SO 1, 557,9.11 

1*9,679,1*5 


Expoani. 

Description of Merchandise. 


French and Foreign Goods. 


French Goods. 


Lire animals - 

Products and parts of animals 
Fish - 

Animal substances belonging to medicine and 
perfumery - - - 

Hard substances fit for cutting 
Farinaceous articles - 
Fruits - 

Colonial products - 
Vegetable juic.es (gums, Ac.) 

Vegetable matters suitable for medicine 
Common wood - 

Fine wood - # ” 

Fruits, stalks, and filaments, as cotton, flax, 
raw silk, Ac. 

Tanning and dye stuns 
Various leuumfnous * 

Stones and minerals - 
Metals - 

Chemical products 
Prepared dye stutfly^ - 
Colours Jjgi* 

Dlll'erent compounJW perfumery, soap, com- 
pound medicines,' etc.) 

I. (quids (wines, brandy, Ac.) 

Glass and pottery 
Thread - - 

Wovu goods and felt 
Pa|>er 

Various prepared sulsdance* 


1,912,411 
1 7.39.1,0** 
* ,070,07 3 

S7.747 
.11,4.11 
17, 967. 939 
3,0*0,39 1 

H, 146,061 
6,010,* 16 

60HJ31 

I, 275, 209 
711,606 

*,8*8,131 
37 *,*80 
1,013,477 
1 ,983,004 
2,7 4*. 369 
2,836,0.11 
2,322,364 
1,211,023 

13,030,340 

*6,820,6*1 

7,6*1,737 

793,82s 1 

1*1,396,001 

9,694,46*1 

32 , 875,1011 


1,4*1,221 

54,086,370 

453,966 

1 .82,705 
38,337 

15.651.418 
6,519,91 7 
8,115,538 
9,517,116 
1,212,133 
2,9*0,488 

640,060 

4.0. 15.099 
9,880,090 
8,381,4*5 
1,942,841 
3,481,639 
5/>. 81 ,813 
1,180,159 
1,046,304 

8.773.0. 50 

42.356.418 
6,679,511 

889,433 


8.793,366! 

8,406,002 

413,671 

91.1,186 

21,116 

2,163,276 

2,360,707 

7,532,367 

3,003,438 

344,996 

2,717,30* 

*12,169 

17,018,267 

4,476,011 

2,101,885 

3,176,006 

4,752,818 

2,865,918 

4,287,710 

2,613,972 

9,079,497 

6,797.520 

3,823,362 

4,471,260 


Toial 


225,014,374 142,981 ^VK) 
6,578,939' 6,613,890 

46,956, 945| 34,772,603 

- 312,302, 03* 1 67.957,386 *85, 097,935' 


12,127,014 12,075,190 
79,885,394! 19,709,115. 
2,967,710. 2^38,159' 


483.63S 
9*. 904 1 
35,782,653 
11,921,213, 
*3,993,9691 
18,350»820 
2,185,880' 
6,932,999 
1,594, 135| 

23,911,497 

14,928,381, 

5,7*8,787 

7,103,853 

10,976,826! 

11,303,762! 

7,790,233! 

4,871,499 


386,197 
26,463 
19,1*9,889 
9,238,605 
1 ,563,825 
9,0*4,701 
906,339 
4,086,081 
54,553 

2,711,542 

13,819,673 

5,670,192 

6,455,595 

6,000,236 

9,980,136 

1,147,553 

4,7624*1 


32,903,087! *7,131,223 
75,974,559; 75,285,618 
18,124,610 17,510,136 
6.136,523 4,268,761, 

492,591,675 367,846,729 
21,889,311 21,169,4.13 
134,584,64^117,954," 

1,063,157,603 760,653,561 


114,202 

364 

4.437 

269,486 

63,4*4 

7,960 

11,018 

1,134 

48,455 

570 

6,216 

92,613 

176,054 

68454 

7,915 

*7418 

540 

1,877 

7,66* 

48,383 

31,734 

754 

17,739 

17,083 

1*1,226 

1,4*2,47 0 1 
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in official returns ; but there can be no doubt that the statement is wrong, 
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XII. Account of the Ollickd and Kr_.il Valin* of all F.ximrls from the V. Kingdom to Fiance. in each 
y^'r. since lsl 1 : ilUtiivMiUhin*; British from'l Mlonial 1‘roduce ; also, an Ac count ut'ihc OlHeial Vulutfe 
of tlu* Impel l> Iri.iu France in c.irh Year. ' ” 
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H AWK HRS and PKDl.AKS. It is not very easy to rlistinguish between hunkers 
and pedlars. Roth are a sort of itinerant retail dealers^, who carry about their wares 
from place to place ; but the former are supposed to carry on business on a larger scale 
than tin* latter. They are subjec t to the same regulations. 

licynlutinn.% us to } [tuckers urul l\:t//urs. — The legislature has always looked with sus- 
picion upon itinerant dealers ; and has attempted, by obliging thenj to take out licences, 
and plac ing them under a sort of sum ilium * -, to lessen tlieir numbers, and to binder 
• them from engaging in dishonest practices. I>ut the resident dealer has so many advan- 
tages on bis side, that these precautions seem to be in a great measure superfluous. it 
should also be recollected, that be fore shops were generally established in villages and 
remote districts, hawkers and pedlars rendered material scr\ ices to country people; and 
even now the competition which they excite is certainly advantageous. 

By the An Ccn. S. C 41. haw h< rs ami pedlar* are to pay an annual licence duty of I/. ; ami if they travel 
with a hor*e, a>i», or other b< bearing or draw inp burden, they are subject i<> an additional duty of 1/. 
for each beast so employed. The granting ot In i-m es. anil management of the duties, are, by a late act, 
placed under the c ontrol of the eumtuissioher* of stamps. 

Hawkers and pedlars, unless -householders or residents in the place, arc not allow ed to sell by auction 
to the highest bidder ; penalty V)/. half to tin* Informer. the other half to the king. But nothing in the 
art extends to hinder any person from selling, or exposing to sale, any sort of goods, in any public market 
» hill rdla till * L* lie Is idee! 

Mich sale* is not by auction. 

Hvery hawker, before he is licensed, mint produce a certificate of good character and reputation, signed 
by the clergyman and two reputable inhabitants of the place where be usually resides. 

F very haw ker must hav e i use ril»cd. in I tom an capitals, on the most conspicuous part of every pack, box, 
trunk, ease, r art, or other vehicle, in which he shall carry Ids vyares, and on every room and .shop in 
wIik h he shall trade, and likewise on every hamt-lnll w hich he shall distribute, the words, “ l.tckNSKn 
llsvv Ki n.” Penalty, in default. 1 <»/. Vnhrensed persons wrongfully Using this designation forfeit 10/. 

Hawkers dealing in smuggled goods, or in goods fi amluletiHy or dishonestly procured, arc* punishable 
by forfeiture of licence, and incapacity to obtain mu; in future 'besides being liable to all the other penal- 
ties. forfeitures, c . applicable to such illegal dealing. 

By *tat . •» ( leo. 4. c. HO. it is enacted, th.it any person or, persons hawking, selling, or exposing to sale, 
tiny spirits on the streets, highways, Nc.. or in any boat or other vessel on the water, or in any place 
other than those allowed In this act, shall forfeit such spirits and H>< /. for every such offence. Any per- 
son may detain a hawker of spirits, and give notice to a peace otlieer to carry the offender before a 
justice . 

Hawkers trailing without licence are liable to a penalty' of 10/. So also. If they refuse to show their 
item r on the demand of any person to whom they offer goods for Sale, or on the ifeinand of any justice, 
-nayor, constable, or other peace otlieer, or any otlieer of the customs or excise. By 5 (Jco. 4. c. m 3., 
hawkers trading without a licence are punishable as vagrants. 

To forge or counterfeit a hawker's licence incurs a penalty of 300/. To lend or hire a hawkfcr’s licence 
-subjects lender and borrower to -In/, each, and the licence bccoOjg* forfeited. But the servant of a 
licensed hawker may travel with tin* licence of his master. 

Hawkers trading without a licence are liable to he seized and detained by any person wlm iruiy give* 
notice to a constable, in order to their being carried before a just ire of peace. t'otislablcH refusing to 
as.- 1st in the execution of the act are liable to a penalty of 1<>/. 

Nothing in the act extends to prohibit persons from selling fish, fruit, or victual? ; nor to hinder the 
maker of any home manufac ture from exposing Ills goods to halo III any market or fair, in every city, 
borough, town corjH.rate, and market tow n : nor any tinker, c< *oper,. glazier, plumber, harness-mender, 
or other 'person, from going about and carrying the materials necessary to their business. 

A Kin^lr act of selling, as a parcel of handkerchiefs to a particular person. Is not ■uflicieut to constitute 
a hawker within the meaning of the statutes. ( Rex v. Little, B. bid.) j| 

By I*,- f, »t ;<•«». :i. C.IOM., Iio person, bring a t racier in any goods, wares, or manufacture!! of Creat Britain, 
and s, ihng tin* same by wholesale, shall be decim-d a hawker j and all Hugh persona, or their agents, 
selling by wholesale only, shall go from house to house, to any of tlieir customers who sell Again by whole- 
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sale or retail, without, being subject to any of the penalties contained ii^any act touching li.udo i ped- 
bu s, and petty chapmen. 

No person connniit”d under these acts for non-paj merit of penalties can be detained in custody for a 
longer period than 3 montlis. 

Hawkers exposing their goods to sale in a market town, must do it in the market-place. 

1’ersons hawking tea without a licence are liable to a penalty under 30 (ieo. 3. e. 41. ; and even though 
they had a licence, they would he liable to a penalty for selling tea in uneltfbreil place. — ( Hatty's 
edit, of Burn's Justice , vol . ii. p. 1 1 13.) • 

Any person duly licensed to trade as a hawker and pedlar may set up any lawful trade in any place 
where he is resident, though he have not served any apprenticeship to the same, and, if prosecuted, he 
may plead tin* general issue anil have double costs. — (See . Chitfy's edit, of Hum's .Justice , vol. ii. 

pp. 1102 -1121.) 

The haw kers’ and pedlars’ duty produced in 1 H 1 1, 33, 702/. gross revenue ; the charges of collection are 
very heavy, amounting to between 3,000/. and 0.000/. Whatever, therefore, may be the other advantages 
of this tax, it cannot, certainly, be said to be very productive. 

HAY ( (»cr. Hew ; Du. JTovi ; Fr. Foin ; It. Fie no ; 8j>. Jlt.no ; Fat. Ftrn um ), any 
kind of^r.iss, cut and dried for the food of cattle. '1’lie business of hay-making is said 
to he het ter understood in Middlesex than in any other part ol tlic kingdom. 'I he great 
object is to preserve the green colour of the grass as much as possible, and to have it 
juicy, fresh, and free from all sorts of mustiness. 

The sale of hay within the bills of mortality, and 30 miles of the cities of London and Westminster, is 
regulated t»y the act 30 l»eo.3.c. 0.s. It enacts that all hay shall he sold by the load of 30 trusses, each 
truss weighing 30 lbs., except new hay, which is to weigh 00 lbs. till the ith of September, and after wards 
30 lbs. only ; so that till the 1th of September a load of hay weighs exactly a ton, but thereafter only is cut. 
The clerk of the market is bound to keep a regular bonk for the inspection of the public, specifying the 
names of the seller, the buyer, the salesman, and the price of each load. Salesmen and factors are pro- 
hibited from dealing on their own account. 

There are three public* markets in the metropolis for the sale of hay and straw ; Whitechapel, Smithfield, 
and the Hay-market in the vicinity of the Regent's I’ark. The latter used formerly to be held in the 
street called the Haymarket. 

.Straw is sold by the load of 3d trusses, of 33 lb*, each, making in all 11 cuts. f>4 Ijb*. 

If is affirmed, we know not. with what foundation, that considerable fraud-, are 'perpetrated in the sale 
of hay and straw. 

n km r ( Cicr. lion f ; Du. IJrnnip, Kcnnip ; Da. Hump; S\v. Humpa ; Fr. Chunvre 
It. Canape ; Sp. Cuuama; Hus. Konajtli , Kouoju l 1\>1. Konopc), a valuable plaht (the 
f'annubis of Finnanis), supposed to be a native ot* India, but long since naturalised 

and extensively cultivated in Italy, and many countries of Kurope, particularly Kussia 
and Poland, where it forms an article oi primary commercial importance. It is also 
cultivated in different parts of America, though not in such quantities as to supersede 
its importation. It is stronger and coarser in tin* fibre th.au flax ; hut its uses, cultu re, 
and management are pretty much the same. When grown for seed, it is a very ex- 
hausting crop ; hut when pulled green, it is considered as a cleaner of the ground. In 
tliis country its cultivation is not deemed profitable; so that, notwithstanding the en- 
couragement it has received from government, anil the excellent quality of Knglish 
hemp, it is but little grown, except in some few districts of Sulfolk and I .incolnsbire. 
The quantity raised in Ireland is also inconsiderable. — ( I.oudons Fuct/c. of Agricult.} 

Exceedingly gooil huchuback is made from hemp, for towels and common tablecloths. Low-priced 
hempen cloths arc a general wear for husbandmen, servants, and labouring manufacturers ; the better 
sorts for working farmers and tradesmen in the country ; and tin* finer ones, \ wide, are preferred by 
some gentlemen for strength and warmth. They possess ibis advantage over Irish anil other linens, — that 
their colour improves in wearing, while that of linen deteriorates. lhit the great consumption of hemp is 
in the manufacture of sailcloth anil cordage, for which purposes it is peculiarly fitted by the strength o. 
its fibre. Knglish hemp, when properly prepared, is said to he stronger than that of e\ cry other country, 
Russia not excepted ; and would, therefore, make tin* t»est eordage. It is. however, but little used in that 
way, or in the making of sailcloth ; being principally made into cloth for the uses already stated. 

Hemp has been cultivated in Bengal from the remotest antiquity, hut not, as in Kurope. for the purpose 
of being inanfactured into cloth and cordage. In the Hindoo economy it serves as a substitute for malt; 
a favourite intoxicating liquor, called bangs, being produced from it ! This, also, is the use to which it is 
applied In Egypt ( Mi/burn's Orient. Commerce, *$<*.) 

The price of hemp fluctuated very much during the war. In consequence of difficulties in the way of 
its importation, it stood at a very high level from Isos to 1*14. This was the principal circumstance that 
originally brought iron cables into use ; ami the extent to which they art; now introduced, has contributed 
materially to diminish the consumption and importation of hemp.' ’ — ( Tooke on Iliph and Low Prices. 
yd ed. p. 313.) 

We borrow the following particulars, with respect to the hemp trade of Petersburg, from t lie work of 
Mr. Bnrrisow on the commerce of that city : 

Hemp forms a very important article of export from Petersburg, and deserves particular notice. It 
is assorted, according to its quality, into clean hemp , or lirsts ; out-shut hemp , or seconds ; half -clean hemp 
or thirds ; and hemp coitilla. 

Of the lirst 3 sorts there are annually exported about 2,000,000 poods, the greatest part in Knglish and 
American bottoms. It is brought to Petersburg, from the interior bevond Moscow, by water ; and its 
quality depends very much on the country in which it is produced. That brought from" Karat she v is the 
best ; next to this, that produced in Belov ; hemp from Cshatsk is considered inferior to the latter. 

As soon as the hemp is brought down in the spring, or in the course of the summer, it is selected and 
mailt! up in bundles ; both operations being performed by sworn selectors (bracket- s) and binders appointed 
by government for this purpose; audit is a well-known fact, that this is done with great impart iality and 
exactness. 

A bundle of clean hemp weighs from 33 to 05 poods ; ditto out-sliot, 4K to 33 ditto ; ditto half-clean, 
40 to 43 ditto. (1 pood = 30.1l>s. avoirdupois.) 

Binding of hemp is paid for at the rate of *2 roubles 30 copecks for clean. 2 roubles for out -shot, and 1 rouble 
00 copecks for ha(f-clean, per bundle; one half is paid by the seller, and the other half by the purchaser, 
and is charged accordingly by their agents. 

The expense of selecting hemp is 30 copecks per bercovitz (or 10 pood A. and is the same for every sort. 
To every bundle of assorted hemp is attached a ticket with the names of the selector, binder, anil owner, 
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nn<l the date and year. Every bundle has also affixed to it n piece of lead, stamped on one side with the 
name of the selector, and on the other with the sort of hemp and the time when it was selected. The 
external marks of good hemp are. its being of an equal green colour and free from spills ; but its good 
quality is proved by the strength of the fibre, which should be fine, thin, and long. The first sort should 
be quite clean and free from spills ; the out shot is less so ; and the ka\f-cUtm contains a still greater 
portion of spills, and is moreover of mixed qualities and colours. 

As a perfect knowledge of the qualities of hemp and flax can only be acquired by experience and 
attention, agents usually employ men constantly occupied in this business ; by which means they are sure 
of getting goods of the best quality, and have the best chance of giving satisfaction to their principals ; 
because, although the hemp is selected by sworn selectors, yet, owing to the quantity of business aud the 
speed with which it must be executed, Ac., there are often great differences in the same sorts. The 
charges are in this way somewhat increased ; but this is trifling in comparison of the advantage gained. 
The part separated, or picked out In cleaning hemp, is called hemp codiUa s it is generally made up in 
small bundles of I pood, which are again, when shipped, bound together In largo bundles, each consisting 
of about 30 small ones. 

Particular care must be taken to ship hemp and flax in fine dry weather ; if It get wet, it heats and la 
totally spoiled. For this reason every vessel taking in hemp or nax is furnished with mats to prevent its 
getting damp, llemp, being tight and bulky, is, when stowed, forced into the hold by means of winches, 
which renders the operation of loading rather slow. 

It mt| betaken as a general rule, that the prices of hemp are highest in the months of May, June, 
July, and the early part of August, the demand for this article being then greatest, and the exportation 
to ttprth America being principally effected at this season. Again, the prices of hemp are lowest in the 
moSh of September ; the reason of which is, that the less opulent hemp-merchants return at the end of 
this month to their own country, in order to make new purchases for the ensuing year : and rather than 
be detained, sell the remainder of their stock some roubles below the market price. This causes a general 
decline ; although an unusual demand for the article happening at the same time, or political events or 
rumours, occasionally produce a contrary effect. Two large warehouses, called ambaret* are built in 
Petersburg for the special purpose of housing hemp, where the greatest order is observed. 


Account of the Quantities of Hemp importol into the United Kingdom during the Seven Years from 
lfti*> to 1841 inclusive; specifying the Countries from which they were imported, and the Quantities 
brought from each. 


. Countries. 

1833. 

1836. 

1837. 

183*. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 


Crete. 

Crete. 

Cute. 

Ctrl*. 

Ctrl*. 

Crete. 

Crete. 

| Russia 

610.319 

336,438 

591,673 

511.000 

781.012 

598,840 

542.764 

| Italy and the Italian Islands 
( Bast Indus Company's territories 
and Ceylon - - - - 

18,926 

4,781 

3,126 

4,950 

14,691 

0,0 V 2 

12.714 

1 

t 40,431 

18,3*0 

168,3X6 

107,991 

138 ,301 

58,683 

72,469 

Philippine Islands - 

All other countries - 

, 9,334 

2,677 

1,845 

23,411 

2S,7ll 

15.431 

16,789 

1 7,706 

4,703 

8,398 

13,0*21 

32,97* 

7,592 

7,399 

Totals 

' 687,559 

1 386,032 

773,621 

730,376 

993,693 

684,068 

^652,163 


Account of the Quantities of Hemp entered for HomdtConsumption, and the Amount of Duty paid 
thereon, in each of the Three Years 1840, 1841, and 1842. 


Quantities. 


Crete. fT4. the. 

737,637 l lO 


Crete. f re. IS#. 
643,632 0 21 


Ctrl*, ere. IS*. 
611,166 2 IS 



Duties. 

* 

1840. 

1841. 1 

1842. 

d e. d. 

~d S. d. 

M e. d. 

3,213 4 4 

2,823 1 11 

2.087 6 11 


Sixty poods of hemp and 40 poods of codtILa make a last at Petersburg ; 63 poods make an Kuglish 

fetches a higher price than that of Petersburg. It is divided into 3 sorts : vis. rein, rhino, 
The following are the prices of hemp, duty paid, as quoted 


or clean, out-shot, and pass or half-clean 
in the London markets, June, 1*43 : — 

Hemp, Riga Rhine 

Petersburg, clean 

out-shot 
half- clean 

Italian 

Manilla 

Jute 

Sunn 

We subjoin a statement of the various charges on 
Its Importation Into this country. 

Ciean Hemp. — 1 bundle = 63 poods — 1 ton. 

Rem. c 

Duty, 3 roo. 60 cop. per bercovlt* - - - 22 

Additional duty, 10 per cent. - - - * 

Quarantine duty* 1 per cent. .... 0 


j€ s. d. £ $. d. 

- - 31 0 0 to 0 0 0 per ton. 

• 21 * 10 0 — 0 0 0 — 

- 28 00 — 0 0 0 — 

- 27 0 0— 0 0 0 — 

. 3ft 00— 000 — 

- 22 10 0 — 23 0 0 — 

- 12 0 0 — 14 0 0 — 

- 14 10 0— 15 0 0 — 

the exportation of hemp from Petersburg, and on 


Custom-house charges, 4 per cent. 

Keceirinjr, weighing, and shipping, 3f rou. per 

Bracking, 50 cop. pee bevcovita ... 

Binding, 40 cop. per ditto .... 

Lighterage and attendance to Cronstadt, S rou. per 
bundle ------- 

Rebinding, 21 rou. per bundle, 4 charged 
Brokerage, 60 ©op. per too - - 


R.23 17 
1 1 


3 73 
3 13 
2 32 

8 0 
1 12 


Brokerage, Rkr cent, 
rom mission and extra charges, 3 per cent, 
fttamps on drafts, \ pevHent.l , ^ 

Brcajarag*, ft per cent. j* percent. 

Wvmp the produce or manufacture of Europe may 
consumption, except iu British ships, o» in snips of 


Charges of Importation per ton, taking the price at 40/^per Son. 

- 0 10 6 
- 2 12 « 
. 4 13 § 

- • U 10 0 

• 0 6 0 
. 1 10 O 

- 0 4 0 


Insurance, say 1/., and policy • 
Freight, 32s. 6 d. per ton 
Customs and Russia dues 
Landing charges 
Sound dues 

Discount, 3| per cent. • 
Brokerage 


Per ton - 


RIO 6 8 


In the above calculation, no allowance la made dar damage; 
which. If care be taken to select a good vassal and an early 
season, does not amount to much. The estkAaMi W* naarty 
the lowest rates of charge. The Insurance, Indeed, Is some- 
times as low as \ts. 6 4. per cent., and policy. That, however. 
Is only tw the very earliest peat of the season t It rises to W. per 
cent. In the iMBn. 

Ontehid Wemp. — 1 bundle a 68 poeds w* 1 ton. 

Ren. 

Fixed charges * * f - • - -46 1 1 

Other charges same. 

Hatf-rtemn Hemp. -H* handle ns 68 poods sn I ton. 

Fixed charges . . • - , ■ W*7l 

Other charges same. 

not be imported Into the United Kingdom for home 
the country of which it it the produce, or from 
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which it is imported, under penalty of forfeiting the same aud 100/. by the master of the ship 

(3*4 WiU. 4. c. 54. $$ 2. and 22.) 

Hemp (Manilla), commonly called Manilla white rope. Mr. Crawfurd gives the followingaccount of 
this article: — " Of the wild banana one kind ( Musa tcxtiUs) grows in Wist abundance In some of the 
most northerly of the spice islands. In the great island of Mindanao, in the Philippines, it fills extensive 
forests. From the fibrous bark or epidermis is manufactured a kind of cloth, in frequent use among the 
natives. It also affords the material of the most valuable cordage which the indigenous products of the 
Archipelago yield. This is known to our traders and navigators tinder the name of Manilla rope, and is 
equally applicable to cables, and to standing or running rigging." — {Hist, of drchipelago, vol. i. p. 412.) 

Hemp (Indian), or Sunn and Jute. Sunn consists of the fibre of the crotoUiria Juncea, a totally dif- 
ferent plant from the cannabis satipa, which, as already stated, is never used by the Hindoos for cloth 
or cordage. Sunn is grown in various places of Hindostan. The strongest, whitest, and most durable 
species is produced at Comercoliy. During those periods of the late war when the intercourse with 
the Baltic was interrupted, and hemp boreqpn enormous price, large quantities of sunn were imported : 
but after the intercourse with the Continent was renewed the importation of sunn ceased for several 
years. But within the last dozen years it has been again imported to a considerable extent. It is, how- 
ever, deficient in toughness. 

Jute consists of the fibres of two plants, called the chonch and isbund ( Corchorus olitorius and Cor - 
chorus capsutari*\ extensively cultivated in Bengal, and forming, in fact, the material of which gunny 
bAgs and gunny cloth are made. It fetches nearly though not quite as high a price as sunn. It comes 
into competition with fiax, tow, aud codilla, in the manufacture of stair and other carpets, bagging for 
cotton and other goods, and such like fabrics, being extensively used for these purposes In Dundee. But 
it is unsuitable for cordage and other articles into which hemp is manufactured, from its snappin gvjjfe en 
twisted, and rotting In water. The quantities imported, and the prices, have fluctuated verygWHtly 
during the last dozen years ; but from 12/. to 15/. a ton appears to be a fair average price. When first 
introduced into this country, in 1815, the price of jute varied from 35/. to 40/. a ton. It was then, how- 
ever, very little used, and aid not, in fact, begin to come into any thing like general use as bagging till 
1827 or 1828. 

HEMP-SEED (Fr. Chenevis , Chencvi ; Ger. Hanfsaat ; It. Cannapuccia ; Lat. Semen 
cannabinum ; Iius. Konopljanoe Semja ), the seed of hemp. The best hemp-seed is that 
which is brightest, and will not break when rubbed. It is used either as seed* or for 
crushing for oil, or as food for fowls. Previously to 18S2 it was loaded with a duty 
of 2/. per quarter, which was then reduced to Is. per ditto. This duty produced in 
1840, 128/., showing that 2,560 quarters had been entered for consumption. 

HERRINGS, and HERRING FISHERY. The herring (Ciupea harengus of 
Linnaeus) is a fish too well known to require any description. It is every where in high 
esteem, both when fresh and when salted. 

“ Herrings are found from the highest northern latitudes yet known, as low as the 
northern coasts of France. They are met with in vast shoals on the coast of America 
as low as Carolina. In Chesapeake Bay is an annual inundation of those fish, which 
cover the sli<ra in such quantities as to become a nuisance. We find them again in the 
seas of Kamchatka ; and probably they reach Japan. The great winter rendezvous of 
the herring is within the Arctic circle : there tl»y continue for many months, in order to 
recruit themselves after the fatigue of spawning ; the seas within that space swarming 
with insect food in a far greater degree than those of our warmer latitudes. This mighty 
army begins to put itself in motion in spring. They begin to appear off the Shetland 
Isles in April and May. These are only the forerunners of the grand shoal, which 
comes in June ; and their appearance is marked by certain signs, such as the numbers 
of birds, like gannets and others, which follow to prey on them ; but when the main 
body approaches, its breadth and depth is such as to alter the appearance of the very 
ocean. It is divided into distinct columns of 5 or 6 miles in length, and 3 or 4 in 
breadth; and they drive the watet before them, with a kind of rippling. Sometimesthcy 
sink for the space of 10 or 15 minutes, and then rise again to the surface ; and in fine 
weather reflect a variety of splendid colours, like a field of the most precious gems. 

“ The first check this army meets in its march southward, is from the Shetland Isles, 
which divide it into two parts ; one wing takes to the east, the other to the western shores 
of Great Britain, and fill every bay and creek with their numbers : the former proceed 
towards Yarmouth, the great and ancient mart of herrings ; they then pass through the 
British Channel, and after that in a manner disappear. Those which take towards the 
west, after offering themselves to the Hebrides, where the great stationary fishery is, 
proceed to the north of Ireland, where they meet with a second interruption, and are 
obliged to make a second division : the one takes to the western side, and is scarcely 
perceived, being soon lost in the immensity of U)e Atlantic ; but the other, that passes 
into the Irish Sea, rejoices and feeds the inhabitants of most of the coasts that border on 
it. These brigades, as we may call them, which are thus separated from the greater 
columns, are often capricious in their motions, and do not show an invariable attachment 
to their haunts. 

w This instinct of migration was given to the herrings, that they might deposit their 
spawn in warmer seas, that would mature and vivify it more assuredly than those of the 
frozeh zone. It is not from defect of food that they set themselves in motioiQ for they 
come to us full of fat, and on their return are almost universally observed to Be lean and 
miserable. What their food is near the pole, we are not yet informed ; but in pur seas 
they feed much on the oniscus marinus , a cretaceous insect, and sometimes on thei^Mrn 
fry. * 
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“ They are full of roe in the end of June, and continue in perfection till the beginning 
of winter, when they deposit their spawn. The young herrings begin to approach the 
shores in July and Augtffit, and are then from A an inch to 2 inches long. Though we 
have no particular authority for it, yet, as very few young herrings are found in our seas 
during winter, it seems most ^certain that they must return to their parental haunts 
beneath the ice. Some of the old herrings continue on our coast the whole year." — 
( Pennant's British Zoology.) 

The herring was unknown to the ancients, being rarely, if ever, found within the Me- 
ditcranean. The Dutch are said to have engaged in the fishery in 1 164. The invention 
of pickling or salting herrings is ascribed to one $eukcls, or Beukelson, of Biervliet, 
near Sluys, who died in 1397. The emperor Charles V. visited his grave, and ordered 
a magnificent tomb to be erected to his memory. Since this early period, the Dutch 
have uniformly maintained their ascendancy in the herring fishery ; but, owing to the 
Reformation, and the relaxed observance of Lent in Catholic countries, the demand 
for herrings upon the Continent is now far less than in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 

tu # 

Importance of the Herring Fishery. Progress of it In Great Britain. — There Is, perhaps, no branch of 
industry, the importance of which has been so much over-rated as that of the herring fishery. For more 
than 2 centuries, company after company has been formed for its prosecution, fishing villages have been 
built, piers constructed, boards and regulations established, and vast sums expended In bounties ; aud yet 
the fishery never got into a healthy state till it was left to its own resources. The false estimates that 
have been long current with respect to the extent and value of the Dutch herring fishery, contributed 
more, perhaps, than any thing else, to the formation of exaggerated notions of the importance of this 
business. That the Hollanders prosecuted it to a greater extent, and with far greater success, than any 
other people, is, indeed, most true. There is not, however, the shadow of a ground for believing that 
they ever employed, as has often beeu stated, about 450,000 individuals In the fishery and the employments 
Immediately subservient to it. We question whether they ever employed so many as 50,000. At the 
time when the Dutch carried on the fishery to the greatest extent, the entire population of the Seven 
United Provinces did not certainly exceed 2,400,000 ; and deducting a half for women, and from a half to 
two thirds of the remaining 1,200,000 for boys and old men, it would follow, according to the statement 
in question, that every able-bodied man in Holland must have been engaged in the herring fishery 1 It 
is astonishing how such ridiculously exaggerated accounts ever obtained any circulation ; and still more 
«o, that they should have been referred to and quoted, without, apparently, any doubt being ever enter- 
tained of their authenticity, down to our ow n times ! * llad they been sifted ever so little, their falsehood 
would have been obvious ; and we should have saved many hundreds of thousands of pounds that have 
been thrown away in attempting to rival that which never existed. 

It would he impossible, within the limits to which this article must be confined, to give any detailed 
account of the various attempts that have been made at different periods to encourage and bolster up the 
herring fishery. In 1749, in pursuance of a recommendation in his Majesty’s speech at the opening ot 
parliament, and of a report of a committee of the House of Commons, 500.000 1. was subscribed for carrying 
on the fisheries, under a corporation called “ The Society of the Free Dritish Fishery. *^^The Prince of 
Wales was chosen governor of the Society, whicl^waa patronised by men of the first rank and fortune in 
the state. But this Society did not trust entirely to its own efforts for success. The duties were remitted 
upon the salt used In the fisheries ; and besides this reasonable encouragement, a high tonnage bounty 
w as granted upon every buss fitted out for the deep sea fishery. In consequence, many vessels were sent 
out, as Dr. Smith has truly stated, not to catch herrings, but to catch the bounty ; and to such an extent 
was this abuse carried, that in 1759, when the tonnage bounty was 50s. the almost incredible sum of 
1597. 7s. 6 d. was paid as bounty upon every barrel of merchantable herrings that teas produced ! — ( Wealth 
qf Nations , p. 231.) But notwithstanding this encouragement, such was the waste and mismanagement of 
the Company’s affairs, that it was speedily destroyed. Smith says, that in 1794 hardly a vestige remained 
of its having ever been in existence. 

But notwithstanding this ill success, a new company was formed, for nearly the same objects, in 1786, 
of which George III. was patron. 4 It has had nearly the same fate. ** For a season or two, busses were 
fitted out by the society ; but if every herring caught had carried a ducat in his mouth, the expense of its 
capture would scarcely have been repaid. 'Iue bubble ended by the society for fishing in the deep sea 
becoming a kind of building society, for purchasing ground in slfliations where curers and fishermen find 
it convenient to settle, and selling or letting it in small lots to them, at such advance of price as yields 
something better than fishing profits.” — (See an excellent article on the Herring Fishery In the Uth 
Number of the Quarterly Journal qf Agriculture .) 

In 1 808, a fresh attempt was made for the Improvement and extension of the fishery. The act 48 Geo. 8. 
established a distinct set of commissioners for the superintendence of all matters connected with the 
fishery, and authorised them to appoint a sufficient number of fishery officers, to be stationed at the dif- 
ferent ports, whose duty is to see that the various regulations with respect to the gutting, packing, Ac. of 
the herrings, and the branding of the barrels, are duly carried into effect. In 1809, a bounty of 3/. per ton 
was grants on all vessels employed in the deep sea herring fishery, of above 60 tons burden, but payable 
only on 100 tons ; and in 1820, a bounty of 20a. per ton, which, under certain specified circumstances, 
might be increased to 50*., was granted on all vessels of from 15 to GO tons, fitted out for the shore herring 
fishery ; and, exclusively of these bounties on the tonnage, a bounty of 2s. a barrel was allowed on all 
herrings cured gutted during the 6 years ending the 5th of April, 1815, and a bounty of 2s. 8d. a barrel 
on their exportation, whether cured gutted or ungutted. During the 11 years ending the 6th of April, 
1826, the bounty on herrings cured gutted wa#4*. a barrel. 

It is stated in the article already referred to, that the cost of a barrel of cured herrings is about 1 6s. f 
the half going to the fisherman for the green fish, the other half to the curer for barrel, salt, and labour. 
The bounty of 4s. a barrel was, therefore, equal to half the value of the herrings as sold by the fisherman, 
and to one fourth of their value as sold by the curer ! In consequence of this forced system, the fishery 
was rapidly increased. The following statement, extracted from the Report qf the Commissioners qfthe 
Fishery Boards dated 27th of July, 1843, shows the progress it has made since 1809 : — 


* They Mem to have been first set forth In a treatise ascribed to Sir Walter Raleigh ; and, what is 
singular, dm were admitted by De Witt into his excellent work, the True Interest of Holland. They 
have been Implicitly adopted by Sir John Barrow, in the article Fisheries in the Encyclopedia Brl - 
* tannica . 
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Abstract of the Total Quantity of White Herrings cured, branded for Bounty, and exported, in so far 
as the same have been brought under the Cognizance of the Officers of the Fishery, from the 5th of 
April, 1810, distinguishing each Year, and the Herrings cured gutted, from those cured ungutted. — 
{Pari. Paper Ho. 495. Sess. 1843.) 


ending 
April 3. 


1811 

1819 
181.1 
1814 
ISIS 
1816 

1817 

1818 
1818 

1820 
1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 
18 35 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 
1810 

1841 

1842 


Total Quantity of Herrings cured. 


Gutted. 


Barrel '*. 
65,430 
72,5151 
89,900 
52,93 1* 
105,372] 
135,981 
155,776 
201,2704 
303, 777% 
547,190} 
413,308 
291,626} 
225,037 
335,450 
303,397 
340,118 
259,171* 
339,360 
300,2424 
280,933* 
371 ,096 
313,1131 
353,68 1$ 
382,6774 
217.242J 
399,33* 
290,169 
382,400 
382,229 
405,379* 
431,137 
489,620^ 


Ungutted. 


Total. 


Barrett. 

9 1,827 
111,519 
133,488; 
1W.542 
160.139J 
162,65 
192,343* 
227,691 
340,894 
382,491 
44 2.195J 
316,512' 
248,869 


353,979* 

329.557 

439,370 

362,660* 

416,961} 

451,531} 

277,317 


55 7,2624 
667,2 46} 


Total Quantity 
of Herrings 
branded. 



Total Quantity of Herrings exported. 

Total. 


OuttedT. 


barrel*. 

1 8,880 
27,564 
40,100} 
34,929 
68,938 
81,544* 
115,480} 
148,147* 
21 2,301 A 
244,096 
289.445J 
212,890 
169,459 
238,505] 
201,882) 
217,033 
165,741’ 
210,766 
202,813* 
177,776 
260,976 
211,8201 
218,422} 
269,1 33i 
156,229, 
270,846; 
187,238) 
229,160] 
233,6901 
250,554' 
246,851 
283,530 


Ungutted. 


Barret*. 
19,253 
35,2.58 
60,625 
83,474* 
72,367* 
26,143} 
23,148 
14,192 
14,860} 
9,420 
5,350 
2/165} 
985} 
1,125 
134 
20 
695 
893 
3,062 
3,878} 
3,927 
2,679} 
2,255 
2,960 
2,580 
2,547 
2,027 
5,997 
6,040 
1,968 
3,286 
1 ,206 


Parrel*. 

38,313 

62/120 
109,725) 
118,403} 
11C303| 
107,688 
138,62 8} 
162/189} 
227 , 10 * 
253/516 
294/105} 
214,956 
170,445 
239,630] 
202 , 

v& 

211,669 
205,875} 
181,654} 
264,903 
217,490* 
220,684} 
272/19 3* 
158,805} 
273/193} 
1 89,265} 
235,158* 
239,730} 
252/122 * 


On looking at this Table, it is seen that the fishery made no progress under the now system till lSlfi, 
when the bounty was raised to 4s. This is a sufficient proof of the factitious and unnatural state of the 
business. Its extension, under the circumstances in question, instead of affording any proof of its belli#* 
in a really flourishing condition v was distinctly the reverse. Individuals without capital, but who obtained 
loans sufficient to enable them to acquire boats, barrels, salt, &c. on the credit of the bounty, entered in 
vast numbers into the trade. The market was most commonly glutted with fish ; and yet the temptation 
held out by the bounty caused It to be still further overloaded. Great Injury was consequently done to 
those fish curers who possessed capital ; and even the fishermen were injured by t)ie system. “ Most of 
the boats employed in the fishery never touch the water but during 6 weeks, from the middle or end of ; 
July to the mimic of September. They are owned and sailed, not by regular fishermen following that 
vocation only, but by tradesmen, small farmers, farm-servants, and other landsmen, who may have suffi- 
cient skill to manage a boat at that season, but who do not follow the sea" xcept for the 6 weeks of the 
herring fishery, when they go upon a kind of gambling speculation, of earning a twelvemonth’s income 
by 6 weeks* work.” — (Quarterly Journal , No. 11. p. 653.) 

It has been often said, in vindication of the bounty system, that by extending the fishery it extended an- 
important nursery for seamen ; but the preceding statement shows that such has not been its effect. On the 
contrary, it has tended to depress the condition of the genuine fisherman, by bringing a host of interlopers 
into the field ; and it has also been prejudicial to the little farmers and tradesmen, by withdrawing tiieir 
attention from their peculiar business, that they may embark in what has hitherto been little less than a 
sort of lottery adventure. 

These consequences and the Increasing amount of the sum paid for bounties, at length induced the 

g overnment to adopt a different system. By an act passed in 1825. the bounty of 2s. 8 d. on exported 
errings was made to cease in 1826, and Is. was annually deducted from the bounty of 4s. a barrel paid on 
gutted herrings, till it ceased in 1830. And the above table shows conclusively that those who contended 
that the best way to promote the fishery was to let it alone, ware In the right ; the quantity of her- 
rings cured and the quantity exported having been both nearly doubled since the cessation of the 
bounties. The fishery is now, for the first time these hundred years, placed on a secure foundation ; 
the supply is proportioned to the real demand, while the genuine fishermen, and those curers who have 
capital of their own, are no longer injured by the competition of landsmen and others allured to the 
business by factitious encouragement and trading on capital ftirnlshed by government. 

The repeal of the salt laws, and of the duty on salt, which preceded tne repeal of the bounty, was of 
signal service to the fishery. It is true that salt used in the fisheries was exempted from the dfuty ; but 
in order to prevent the revenue from being defrauded, so many regulations were enacted, and the diffi- 
culties and penalties to which the fishermen were in consequence subjected were so very great, that some 
of them chose rather to pay the duty upon the salt ^hey made use of, than to undertake compliance with 
the regulations. 

It is to be regretted, that when government repealed the bounty. It did not also abolish the " Fishery 
Board,” and the officers and regulations It had appointed and enacted. So long as the bounty existed, 
it was quite proper that those who claimed it should be subjected to such regulations as govern- 
ment chose to enforce ; but since it has been repealed, we see no reason why the fishery should 
not be made perfectly free, and every one allowed to prepare his herrings as he thinks best. It is said, 
indeed, that were there no Inspection of the fish, frauds of all sorts would be practised: that the barrels 
would be 111 made, and of a deficient size ; that the fish would not be properly packed ; that the bottom 
and middle of the barrels would be filled with bad ones, and a few* good ones only placed at the top ; 
that there would not be a sufficiency of pickle, &c. But It Is obvious that the reasons alleged In vin- 
dication of the official inspection kept up in the herring fishery, might be alleged in vindication of a 
similar Inspection In almost every other -branchjif Industry. It Is, in point of fact, utterly useless. It is 
an attempt “ ■' ‘ *'*'“*■" 11 

selves. 3 

ofthecyrc , , . . 

thus be effectually obviated, they would he left at liberty to prepare their herrings In anyway that they 
pleased, without being compelled, as at present, to follow only one system, or to prepare fish In the same 
way for the tables of the poor as for those of the rich. So far, Indeed, is it from being true that 
the inspection system tends to put down trickery, that there Is much reason to think that Its effect ft 
directly the reverse. The surveillance exercised uy the officers is any thing but strtet; and thfiftBicial 
brand Is often affixed to barrels which, were it not for the undeserved confidence that is too frIKently 
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placed in it by the unwary, would lie on tho curcr’s hands. It Is rather a security against the detection 
of fraud than against its existence. 

The grand object of the herring fishery “ Board ” has been to enforce such a system of curing as would 
bring British herrings to a level with those of the Dutch. In this, however, they have completely 
failed ; Dutch herrings generally fetching double the price of British herrings in every market of Europe. 
Neither is this to be wondered at. The consumers or Dutch herrings 4re tne Inhabitants of the Nether- 
lands and of the German towms, who use them rather as a luxury than as an article of food, and who do 
not grudge the price that is necessary to have them in the finest order. The consumers of British her- 
rings, on the other hand, are the negroes of the West Indies, and the poor of Ireland and Scotland. 
Cheapness is the prime requisite in the estimation of such persons ; and nothing can bo more entirely 
absurd, than that a public Board should endeavour to force the fish curers to adopt such a system In the 
preparation of herrings as must Infallibly raise their price beyond the means of those by whom they are 
bought. Why should not the taste of the consumers be consulted as much in this as in any thing else ? 
It would not be more ridiculous to attempt to have all cheese made of the same richness and flavour as 
Stilton, than it is to attempt to bring up all herrings to the standard of the Dutch. 

We do, therefore, hope that an end may be put to this system ; and that our legislators and patriots 
will cease to torment themselves with senemes for the improvement of the fisheries. The very best 
thing they can do for them is to let them alone. It is not a business that requires any sort of adventitious 
encouragement. Every obstacle to the easy introduction of fish into London and other places should 
certainly be removed ; but all direct interferences with the fishery are sure to be in the last degree 
pernicious. 

Of the 284,736 barrels of herrings exported from Great Britain in the year ending the 6th of April, 
184q^j||7,963 went to Ireland, 6,713* to places out of Europe (chiefly the West Indies), and 91,069$ to 
plamflh Europe other than Irelamf. The exportation of herrings to the W. Indies has of late years 
rapidly declined, in consequence, no doubt, of tne emancipation of the slaves. 

HIDES (Ger. Haute; Du. Huiden ; Fr. Peaua c • It. Cunja • Sp. Pellejos, Pieles ; Rus. 
Koshi ), signify, generally, the skins of beasts ; but the term is more particularly applied 
to those of large cattle, such as bullocks, cows, horses, &c. Hides are raw or green ; 
that is, in the state in which they are taken off* the carcase, or dressed with salt, alum, 
and saltpetre, to prevent them from putrefying ; or they are cured or tanned. The hides 
of South America are in the highest repute, and vast quantities of them are annually im- 
ported >jj|io Great Britain. Large quantities are also imported from various parts of the 
OontinOTt ; and from India, the Cape of Good Hope, See. 

M 

An Account of the Weight of the Hides Imported into the United Kingdom in each of the Ten Years 
.ending with 1841 ; specifying the Countries whence the Hides were imported and the Quantities brought 
“rom each. 


htoMua .... 
Denmark - 
Germany - 
Holland - 
Belgium - 

Western cojwI of Africa 
Cape of Good Hope 
£ut India Conijian)'* territories, 
Ceylon - 
l*hl!l|»pine Island* 

British 8^ttl«*m«*nt» in Australia 
Do. West Indies - 
U. States of America 
Brazil - 

States of the Rio da 1* Flata 

Chill - 

All other countries 

Totals - - 



1835. | 1836. | 1837. 

Crvtt. j Crvt 4. i Crvtt. 
¥7,696 11,414 3,066 

5,099 11,45* 9,301 

18,874 25,975 14,877 
10,723 21,809 10,875 

1,9741 3,012 1,285 

2,951 1 1,7691 1,520 

20,296' 16,498, 18,098 


1838. 1839- 


Crvtt. 
6,345 
9,845| 
16,797 1 
8,218’ 
8,197 
1,110 


Crvtt. 
9,131 
4,511 
8,564 
3,651 
1,094 
701 1 


65,6*3 121,612 
1 ,253 6,334 

7,5*5 7,904 



10,377 1 12,412 

37,474 63,533 
6,079 6,886 

2,6*9 2,508 

5,401 4,821 

12,081 i 4,587 
28,463 27,961 


1840. 

Cn’ts. 

14,441 

1,041 

6,744 

566 

1 , 211 , 

3,235| 

8,036 


52,559 

1,582 

2,430 

4,138 

5,872] 

24,190] 


1841. 

Crvtt. 

8,56H 

1,936 

854 

1,180 

749 

4,943 

11,171 

86,014 
5,796 
393 
4,755 
1 ,699 
13,815 
391,526 


1 8 1 ,5 1 9 252 ,87 7 206 ,067 

1,464 2,380 6,513j T,1G2| 

12,344 12,774 14,242 13,557 


- 186,68 0 296,29 9 437,2 95 3 50,697 352 ,0G1 33 8,652 348.343 418,391 352,867 551 ,4481 


His Majesty Is authorised to prohibit, by proclamation or order in council published in the London 
Gazette, the ImportatftOsi of any hides or skins, horns or hoofs, or any other part of any cattle or beast. In 

order to prevent any cbntagious distemper from being brought into the kingdom (3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 5*2. 

S ft*.) 

Hides and skins paying duty by weight, may be delivered from the bonded warehouses, on the parties 
entering an average weight, duo care being taken that the lockers Actually retally and reweigh the 
hides and skins on delivery ; and in the case of delivery for exportation, to express In cart notes the 
exact number delivered from the warehouse, in order to enable the export officer on the quay to check 
the quantity ; and the merchant is to indorse on the cocket and bill the total number and weight shipped, 
before the vessel is suffered to clear ( Customs Order, 4th Dec. 1824.) 

HOGSHEAD, a measure of capacity, containing 52$ Imperial gallons. A hogshead 
is equal to $ a pipe. — (See Weights and Measures.) 

HOLIDAYS, are understood to be those days, exclusive of Sundays, on which no 
regular public business is transacted at particular public offices. They are cither fixed 
or variable. They are not the same for all public offices. Those kept at the Bank of 
England have recently been reduced a full half. 

The variable holidays are. Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, Easter Monday and Tuesday, 
Holy Thursday, Whit Monday and Tuesday. 

It i« enacted by stat. 6 Geo. 4 c. 106. * 13., that no holidays shall be kept by the Customs except Chrls- 
mss «U y and Good Friday, the King's birthday, and such days as may be appointed by proclamation for 
the purpose of a general fast. 

Tne 7 & 8 Geo. 4. c. 53. i 16. enacts that no holidays shall be kept at the Excise, except Christmas -day 
and Good Friday, the birthdays of his Majesty and the Prince of Wales, the anniversaries of the Restora- 
tion of Charles II., and of his Majesty’s coronation, and such days as may be appointed by proclamation 
for the celebration of a general fast, or such days as may be appointed as holidays by any warrant Issued 
for tharpurpose by the Lords of the Treasury. 
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HONEY (Du. Honig , Honing ; Fr. Miel ; Ger. Honig f It. Metes Fat. 3/e/ ; Rus. 
Med ; Sp. Miel), a vegetable juice collected by bees. a Its flavour varies according to 
the nature of the flowers from which it is collected. Thus, the honeys of Minorca, 
Narbonne, and England are known by their flavours ; and the honey prepared in dif- 
ferent parts even of the same country differs. It is separated from the comb by dripping 
and by expression : the first method affords the purest sort ; the second separates a less 
pure honey ; and a still inferior kind is obtained by heating the comb before it is pressed. 
When obtained from young hives, which have not swarmed, it is denominated virgin 
honey. It is sometimes adulterated with flour, which is detected by mixing it with tepid 
water: the honey dissolves, while the flour remains nearly unaltered.’* — ( Thomson * 
Dispensatory . ) 

By stat. 23 Eliz. c. 8. § 4., all vessels of honey are to be marked with the initial 
letters of the name of the owner, on pain of forfeiting 6s. 8c/. ; and contain, the barrel 
32 gallons, the kilderkin 16 gallons, and the firkin 8 gallons, or forfeit 5s. for every gallon * 
wanting ; and if any honey sold be corrupted with any deceitful mixture, the seller shall 
forfeit the honey, See. 

HOPS (Ger. Hopfen ; Hu. Hoppe; Fr. Houblon ; It. Luppoli, Bruscandoli /$Bp. 
Obion; Rus. Chmel j Eat . Humulus Lupulus). The hop is a perennial rooted plant, 
of which there are several varieties. It has an annual twining stem, which, when sup* 
ported on poles, or trees, will reach the height of from 12 to 20 feet or more. It is a 
native of Britain, and most parts of Europe. When the hop was first used for preserving 
and improving beer, or cultivated for that purpose, is not known — (see Ale) ; but its 
culture was introduced into this country from Flaiders in the reign of Henry VIII. 
Hops are first mentioned in the Statute Book in 1 552, in an act 5 & 6 Edward 6. c. 5. ; 
and it would appear from an aetjpassed in 1603 (1 Jac. 1. c. 18.), that hops weqy^ that 
time extensively cultivated in England. Walter Blithe, in his Improver ImprovK 'pub-, 
lished in 1649 (3d ed. 1653, p. 240.), has a chapter upon improvement by plantations 
of hops, in which there is this striking passage. He observes, that “hops were then 
grown to be a national commodity ; but that it was not many years since the famous 
city of London petitioned the parliament of England against two nuisances ; and these 
were, Newcastle coals, in regard to their stench. Sec., and hops, in regard they would 
spoyl the taste of drink , and endanger the people : and had the parliament been no wiser 
than they, we had been in a measure pined, and in a great measure starved ; which is 
just answerable to the principles of those men who cry down all devices, or ingenious 
discoveries, as projects, and thereby stifle and choak improvement.” 

After the hops have been picked and dried, the brightest and finest are put into pockets or fine bagging, 
and the brown into coarse or heavy bagging. The former are chiefly used in tne brewing of fine ales, 
and the latter by the porter brewers. A pocket of hops, if they be good in quality, well cured and tight 
trodden, will weigh about l^cwt. ; and a bag o# hops will, under the same conditions, weigh about 
2J cwt. If the weight of either exceeds or falls much short of this medium, there is reason to suspect 
that the hops are of an inferior quality, or have been badly manufactured. The brighter the colour of 
hops, the greater is the estimation in which they are held. Farnham hops are reckoned best. The ex- 
pense of forming hop plantations is very great, amounting In some instances to from 70/. to 100/. an acre ; 
and the produce is very uncertain, the crop being frequently insufficient to defray the expenses of culti- 
vation. 

The hop grower* are placed under the surveillance of the excise, a duty of 2d. per lb. being laid on all 
hops produced in this country. A hop planter is obliged to give notice to the excise, on or before the 1st 
of August each year, of the number of acres he has in cultivation ; the situation and number of his oasts 
or kilns for drying : the place or places of bagging, which, with the storerooms or waegrooms in which the 
packages are intended to be lodged, areenterdu by the officer. No hops can be reafjfind from the rooms 
thus entered, before they have been weighed and marked by a revenue officer ; WMmarks, or ought to 
mark, its weight, and the name and residence of the grower, upon each bag, pocket, or package. Counter- 
feiting the officer’s mark is prohibited under a penalty of 100/., and defacing it under a penalty of 20/. 

A planter or grower knowingly putting hops of different qualities or values into the same bag or package, 
forfeits 20/. And any person mixing with hops any drug, or other thing, to change or alter the colour or 
scent, shall forfeit 51. a cwt. on all the hops so changed or altered. The malicious cutting or destroying 
of hop plantations may be punished by transportation beyond seas for life, or any term not less than 7 
years, or by Imprisonment and hard labour in a common gaol, for any term not exceeding 7 years.— 
{Loudon's Eucy. qf Agriculture j Stevenson's Surrey ; Burn's Justice, $(C . ) 

The duty on hops of the growth of Great Britain produced, in 1842, 260,978/. 18s. 10|cf. The land un- 
der hops In England comprises about 52,000 acres, of which there are in Kent about 27,500, in Sussex 
10.500, In Hereford, 12,500, in Worcestershire 2,000, &c. 

Hops exported from Great Britain are, on being again imported, to be treated as foreign, whether 
originally so or not. 

HORN (Du. Hoorn; Fr. Come; Ger. Horn ; Lat. Cornu), a substance too well 
known to require any description. Horns are of very considerable importance in tUfe 
arts, being applied to a great variety of useful purposes. They are very extensively used 
in the manufacture of handles for knives, and in that of spoons, combs, lanterns, snuff- 
horns, &c. When divided ’into thin plates, horns are tolerably transparent, and were 
formerly used instead of glass in windows. Glue is sometimes made out of the refuse of 
horn. We annually import considerable quantitira. At an average of 1840 and 1841, 
the entries of foreign horn for home consumption^ amounted to 22,888 cwt. 

HORSE (Ger. Pferd ; Du. Paard ; Da. Hest ; Sw. Hast.; Fr. Cheval ; It. 
valto ; Sp. Caballo ; ltus. Loschad ; I’ol. Kon s Lat. Equus ; Gr. *Bnroy), a domestic 
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quadruped of the highest utility, being by ftur the most valuable acquisition made by man 
among the lower animals. 

There is a great variety of horses in Britain. The frequent introduction of foreign 
breeds, and their judicious mixture, having greatly improved the native stocks. Our 
race horses are the fleetest in the world ; our carriage and cavalry horses are amongst the 
handsomest and most active of those employed for these purposes ; and our heavy draught 
horses are the most powerful, beautiful, and docile of any of the large breeds. 

Number and Value of Horten in Greed Britain. — The number of horses used in Great 
Britain for different purposes is very great, although less so, perhaps, than has been 
generally supposed. Mr. Middleton ( Surrey of Middlesex, 2d ed. p. 639.) estimated the 
total number of horses in England and Wales, employed in husbandry, at 1,200,000, 
and those employed for other purposes at 600,000. Dr. Colquhoun, contrary to his usual 
practice, reduces this estimate to 1,500,000 for Great Britain ; and in this instance we 
are inclined to think his guess is pretty near the mark. In 1814, when the horses em- 
ployed in husbandry were taxed, the numbers of the various descriptions of horses in 
Engfend and Wales, which paid duty, amounted to 1,204,307. But this account did 
noririclude stage-coach, mail-coach, and hackney-coach horses, nor did it include those 
used in posting. Poor persons keeping only one horse were also exempted from the 
duty ; as were all horses employed in the regular regiments of cavalry and artillery, and 
in the volunteer cavalry. In Mr. Middleton's estimate, already referred to, he estimated 
the number of post-chaise, mail, stage, and hackney-coach horses, at 100,000 ; and from 
the inquiries we have made, we are satisfied that if we estimate the number of such horses 
in Great Britain, at this moment, at 125,000, we shall be decidedly beyond the mark. 

On tjie wholes therefore, it may be fairly estimated that there are in Great Britain 
from lfltop*000 to 1,500,000 horses employed for various purposes of pleasure and utility. 
They probably, be worth at an average from IO/. to 12/., making their total value 
tVr»m 14,000,000/. to 18,000,000/. sterling, exclusive of the young horses. 

Hie duties begin to be charged as soon as horses are used for drawing or riding, and 
previously. 

An Account of the Number of Horses charged with Duty in tho Years ending the 5th of April, 1825, 
183*2, and 1841, the Kates ot Duty, and the Produce of tho Duties. 


Horse* turd for riding or 
drawing carriages, and 
charged at progressive 
rate, : — 

Person* keeping 1 



Hone* lei to hire - 
Race horse* 

Hone* used for riding or 
drawing carriage*, and 
not exceeding 13 hand* 
Hone* rode by fanning 
bailifft - 

Do. by batcher*, where 
1 only i» kept - 
Do. where 2 are kept 
•oleiy for trade - - 

Hone* not chargeable to ! 
any of the foregoing 
duties, and not ex- 
empted - 
Mull* - 

Total* > 


2/W9 1 


2d horaej 

112.989 0 10 6 *9,319 4 ft 1 23,72*1 
410 0 10 6, 21* * Oj 348| 


310.80*1 


340,678 


Amount of 
Duty. 


177,772 1* Oj 

73,109 19 3 1 
2H f o.*»H * »j 
16,073 1* O 
8,947 17 
G,¥tX> 4 
6.A84 9 O 

1,61* 19 Ol 
4,293 19 Oj 
2,291 If, 
163 4 

406 7 

*17 0 Oj 

3,768 1* O 


1841. 


| Rates of 
No. of : Duty for 
Horae*, j each 
Horae. 


Same 1 


{ 


89,319 

34,671, 

11,770 

6,3*6' 

3,276; 

*,*»*: 

*,*80 

613 

1,2*3! 

8*3 

49 

162 

96 

1,343) 


18 * 5 . J 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


329,839 2 0 1*4,286 - 


2,979 1 8 9 
1,433 3 9j 


2,179 

l,Of>* 


25,870 19 0 22,594, 
1,797 10 O' 

I 

4,83* 1 * 0 3,389 


636 16 6 J,G30j do. 


64,9*7 4 0 132,342 

182 14 0 3H1 


163,06ft 1 


U82A. J 


Amount of 
Duty. 


128,396 1 3 

81,910 4 9 

30,749 * 6 

17,479 O 0 

9.131 17 O 
6,510 IO () 
6,811 IO O 
1 ,861 19 9 
3,978 A 6 
2,718 18* 9 

1*6 16 0 
*22 9 O 

312 O 0 
4,431 11 O 

*94,970 12 6 

3.132 6 3 

3,83* IO 0 


23,723 14 Ol 
68 1 * 0 
4,871 13 9 
*40 1* 0 


•9,479 It . 
*18) 0 6| 


10 * ,849 * 6 


Exemptions Besides the above account of the horses charged with duty, an account Is published 

of the numbers exempted from the duty. This account Is not, however, to be relied on ;• Inasmuch as very 
many of those whose horses are not liable to the duties never think of making spy returns* By not at- 
tet ding to this circumstance, we inadvertently. In a former edition of this work, under.rated the num- 
ber of horses engaged In certain departments of Industry. 

Influence qf Railroads on Horses. — The statements now made, show the dependence that ought to be 
placed on the estimates occasionally put fortfedfr * orne of the promoters of railroads and steam ^carriages. 
These gentlemen are pleased to tell us, thftfpKs' 
snou, and in the regular carriage of goods, rw l 

1,000^000 horses to be dispensed with ; and that? a 

at once provide subsistence for 8,000.000 human beings 1 To dwell upon the absurdity of such a statement 
would be worse than useless ; nor should we have thought of noticing it, but that K found Its way Into 
a report of a committee of the House of Commons. It is sufficient to observe, that though all the stage 
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and mail ©cache* and all the public waggon*, Tana, Ac. employed in the empire* were superseded by 
steam carriages, they would not, even then, have rendered J 20,000 horses superfluous. The notion that 
1 horse consumes as much as 8 men, at least if we suppose the men to be reasonably well fed, is too 
ridiculous to deserve notice. 

The rates of duty payable at present (1843) on horses, are the same as those specified in the above 
Table for 1841. A horse bond fide kept and usually employed for the purpose of husbandry, on a farm 
of less value than 200/. a year, though occasionally used as a riding horse. Is exempted from the duty. 
And husbandry horses, whatever may be the value of the farms on which they are kept, may be rode* 
free of duty, to and from any place to which a burden shall have been carried or brought back ; to procure 
medical assistance, and to or from markets, places of public worship, elections of members of parliament, 
courts of Justice, or meetings of commissioners of taxes. 

Brood mares, while kept for the sole purpose of breeding, are exempted from all duty. 

Horses may be let or lent for agricultural purposes, without any Increase of duty. 

Mules employed in carrying ore and coal are exempted from any duty. See the Statutes in Ckittg's 
edition of Hum's Justice , vol. v. tit. Assessed Taxes.) 

The facility with which horses may be stolen has led to the enactment of several regulations with re- 
spect to their sale, Ac. The property of a horse cannot be conveyed away without the express consent of 
the owner. Hence, a bond Juie purchaser gains no property in a horse that has been stolen, unless It be 
bought in a fair, or an open market. It is directed that the keeper of every fair or market shall appoint- 
a certain open place for tne sale of horses, and one or more persons to take toll there, and keep the place 
from 10 in the forenoon till sunset. The owner’s property in the horse stolen is not altered try sale in a 
legal fair, unless it be openly ridden, led, walked, or kept standing for one dour at least, and das been re- 
gistered, for which the buyer is to pay 1 d. Sellers of horses in fairs or markets must be known to th^gpll- 
takers, or to some other creditable person known to them, who declares his knowledge of them, and enters 
the same in a book kept by tha toll-taker for the purpose. Without these formalities, the sale is void. The 
owner of a horse stolen may, notwithstanding its legal sale, redeem it on payment or tender of the price 

any time within 6 months of the time of the theft Bum's Justice cf the Peace , Chitty't ed. vol. ill. 

p. 264.) 

In order to obviate the facility afforded by means of slaughtering houses for the disposal of stolen horses, 
it was enacted in 1786 (26 Geo. 3. c. 71.), that ail persons keeping places for slaughtering horses, geldings, 
sheep, hogs, or other cattle not killed for butchers meat, shall obtain a licence from the quarter sessions, 
first producing from the minister and churchwardens, or from the minister and 2 substantial house- 
holders, a certificate of their fitness to be intrusted with the management and carrying on of such business. 
Persons slaughtering horses or cattle without licence are guilty of felony, and may be whipped and im- 
prisoned, or transported. Persons licensed are bound to affix over the door or gate of the fjiggi where 
their business is carried on, in legible characters, the words “ Licensed for slaughtering Hors&jjmrsuant 
to an Act passed in the 26th Year of his Majesty King Geo. III." The parishioners entitled to meet in vestry 
are authorised to choose annually, or oftener, inspectors, whose duty it is to take an account and descrip- 
tion, See. of every living horse. Sec. that may be brought to such slaughtering houses to be killed, and of every 
dead horse that may be brought to be flayed. Persons bringing cattle are to be asked an account of theme 
selves, and if it be not deemed satisfactory, they may be carried before a justice. This act does not extenw 
to curriers, fellmongers, tanners, or persons killing aged or distempered cattle, for the purpose of using or 
curing their hides in their respective businesses ; but these, or any other persons, who shall knowingly or 
wilfully kill any sound or useful horse, &c., shall for every such offence forfeit not more than 20/., and not 
less than 10/. 


wounding, maiming, killing, &c. of horses and other cattle, is to be punished, at the discretion of the court, 
by transportation beyond seas for life, for any term not less than 7 years, or by imprisonment for any 
term not exceeding 4 years ; and if a male, he may be once, twice, or thrice publicly or privately 
whipped, should the court so direct. — (7 & 8 Geo. 4. c. 29. $ 25. ; 7 & 8 Gro. 4. c. 30. | 16.) 

French Trade in Horses. — The horses of France are not, speaking generally, nearly so handsome, fleet, 
or powerful as those of England. Latterly, however, the French have been making great efforts to im- 
prove the breed of horses, and have, in this view, been making large importations from England and 
other countries. At an average of the 5 years* ending with 1827, the excess of horses imported into 

France, above those exportedaamounted to about 13,000 a year Bulletin des Sciences G4ographiques % 

tom. xix. p. 5.) The importrfrom England have, in some late years, amounted to nearly 2,000 horses. 

HORSE DEALERS, persons whose business it is to buy and sell horses. 

Every person carrying on the business of a horse dealer is required to keep a book, in which he shall 
enter an account of the number of the horses kept by him for sale and for use, specifying the duties to 
which the same are respectively liable ; this book is to be open, at all reasonable times, to the inspection 
of the officers ; and a true copy of the same is to be delivered quarterly to the assessor or assessors of the 

parish in which the party resides. Penalty for non-compliance, 60/ (43 Geo. 3. c, 161.) Horse dealers 

are assessed, if they carry on their business in the metropolis, 25/. j and if elsewhdflp* 12 1. 10s. 

In 1841 there were In the metropolis 1,839 licensed horse-dealers, and in otherwiurts of Great Britain 
12,312, making a grand total of 14,151. 

HUNDRED WEIGHT, a weight of 112 lbs. avoirdupois, generally written cwt. 


I. AND J. 

J ALAP, or J ALOP (Ger. Jalapp • Fr. Jalap; It. Sciarappa ; 5p. Jalapd ), the root 
of a sort of convolvulus, so named from Xalapa, in, Mexico, whence we chiefly import 
it. The root, when brought to this country, is in thin transverse slices, solid, hard, 
weighty, of a blackish colour on the outside, and internally of a dark grey, with black 
circular strife. The hardest and darkest coloured is the best ; that which is light, 
spongy, and pale coloured, should be rejected. The odour of jalap, espeically when in 
poyrder, if very characteristic. Its taste is exceedingly nauseous, accompanied by a 
sweetish bitterness. - — ( Lewis's Mat, Med , ; Brands' s Pharmacy . ) The entries of jalap 
for home consumption amounted, at an average of 1840 and 1841, to 44&62 lbs. a year 
JAMAICA PEPPER. See Pimento, 

JAPANNED WARES (Ger. Japanis^F ware ; Du. Japansch lakwerk 
Merchandises de Jajm), articles of every description, such as tea-trays, clock-dialJ^an- 
dlesticks, snuff-boxes. See, covered with coats of japan, whether plain, or embellished with 
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painting or gilding. Birmingham is the grand staple of this manufacture, which is there 
carried on to a great extent. Pontypool, in Monmouthshire, was formerly famous for 
japanning ; but it is at present continued there on a very small scale only. It is pro* 
secuted with spirit and success at Bilston and Wolverhampton. 

JASPER (Ger. Jaspiss ; Du. Jaspis ; Fr. Jaspe ; It. Diaspro ; Sp. Jaspe ; Rus. 
Jaschma ). This stone is an ingredient in the composition of many mountains. It oc- 
curs usually in large amorphous masses, sometimes in round or angular pieces ; its frac- 
ture is conchoidal ; specific gravity from 2 to 2*7. Its colours aro various : when heated 
it does not decrepitate : it is usually divided into 4 species, denominated Egyptian jasper, 
striped jasper, porcelain jasper, and common jasper. It is sometimes employed by 
jewellers in the formation of seals. 

JERSEY. See Guernsey. 

JET, or PITCH COAL (Du. Git , Zwarte bam steen ; Fr. Jais, Jayet ; Ger. Gagat j 
It. Gagata , Lust ri no ; I>at. Gagus y Gagates ), of a black velvet colour, occurs massive, 
in plates ; sometimes in the shape of branches of trees, but without a regular woody 
texture. Internal lustre shining, resinous, soft ; rather brittle ; easily frangible : specific 
grtNdty 1 *3. It is used for fuel, and for making vessels and snuff-boxes. In Prussia it 
is called black amber, and is cut into rosaries and necklaces. It is distinguished by its 
brilliancy and conchoidal fracture. — ( Thomson 8 Chemistry .) * 

JETSAM. See Flotsam. 

IMPORTATION and EXPORTATION, the bringing of commodities from 
and sending them to other countries. A very large portion of the revenue of Great 
Britain being derived from customs duties, or from duties on commodities imported from 
abroad ; and drawbacks being given on many, and bounties on a few articles exported ; 
the business of importation and exportation is subjected to various regulations, which 
must be carefully observed by those who would avoid incurring penalties, and subjecting 
their property to confiscation. The regulations referred to are principally embodied in 
the act 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 52., which is subjoined, with the modifications made in it by 
subsequent acts. 

General Regulations. 

Xo Goods to be landed nor Bulk broken before Report and Entry. — No goods shall bo unladen from any 
•hip arriving from parts beyond the seas at any port or place in the United Kingdom or in the Isle of 
Man, nor shall bulk be broken after the arrival of such ship within 4 leagues of the coasts thereof, before 
due report of such ship and due entry of such goods shall have been made, and warrant granted, in 
manner herein-after directed ; and no goods shall be so unladen except at such times and places, and in 
such manner, and by *uch persons, and under the care of such officers, as is and are hereln-afler di- 
rected ; and all goods not duly reported, or which shall be unladen contrary hereto, shall be forfeited ; 
and if bulk be broken contrary hereto, the master of such ship shall forfeit the sum of 100/. ; and if, after 
the arrivakof any ship within 4 leagues of the coast of the United Kingdom or of the Isle of Man, any 
alteration be made in the stowage of the cargo of such ship, so as to facilitate the unlading of any part of 
such cayo, or If any part be staved, destroyed, or thrown overboard, or any package be opened, such ship 
shall be ueemed to have broken bulk : provided always, that the several afticles herein-after enumerated 
may be landed in the United Kingdoip without report, entry, or warrant 4Rthat i* to say,) diamonds and 
bullion, fresh fish of British taking, and imported in British ships, turbots and lobsters fresh, however 
taken or imported. — } 2. 

Manifest. 


All British Ships , and all Ships with Tobacco, to have Manifests. — No goods shall be imported into the 
United Kingdom, or into the Isle of Man, from parts beyond the seas, in any British ship, nor any tobacco 
in any ship, unless the master shall have on board a manifest of such goods or of such tobacco, made out, 
dated, and signed by him at the place or respective places where the same or the different parts of the 
same was or were Urittta on board, and authenticated in the manner herein-after provided \ and every 
such manifest shall rfiCTorth the name and the tonnage of the ship, the name of the master and of the 
place to which the ship belongs, and of the place or places were the goods were taken on board re- 
spectively, and of the place or places for which they are destined respectively, and shall contain a particular 
accountand description of all the packages on board, with the marks and numbers thereon, ana the sorts 
of goods and different kinds of each sort contained therein, to the best of the master's knowledge, and of 
the particulars of such goods as are stowed loose, and the names of the respective shippers and consignees, 
as far as the same can be known to the master ; and to such particular account shall be subjoined a general 
account or recapitulation of the total number of the packages of each sort, describing the same by their 
usual names, or by such descriptions as the same can best Be known by, and the different goods therein, 
and' also the total quantities of the different goods stowed loose : provided always, that every manifest 
for tobacco shall be a separate manifest distinct from any manifest for any other goods, and shall, without 

* ,L. in n.nk kn».k../l nn.t r nkn., n* nf »kn 



•This regulation is repealed by the act ft & 6 Victoria, c. 47. $ 9., which ifio repeals the clause re- 
quiring the weight of tobacco to bo marked on the casks, and authorises its Importation by biU eg store . 
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consul or other chief British officer, If there be any such resident at or near such place $ and such consul 
or other offices shall certify upon the same the date of the production thereof to him.— } 5. 

If wanting , Master to forfeit 100/. — If any goods be Imported into the U. Kingdom or into the 
Isle of Man, in any British ship, or any tobacco in any ship, without such manifest, or if any goods con- 
tained in such manifest be not on board, the master of such ship shall forfeit the sum of 100/. — \ 0. 

Manifest to be produced within 4 Leagues The master of every ship required to have a manifest on 

board shall produce such manifest to any officer of the customs who shall come on board his ship after hef 
arrival within 4 leagues of the coast of the U. Kingdom or of the coast of the Isle of Man, and who 
shall demand the same, for his inspection ; and such master shall also deliver to any such officer who shall 
be the first to demand it, a true copy of such manifest signed by the master ; and shall also deliver another 
copy to anj> other officer of the customs who shall be the first to demand the same within the limits of 
the poi+to which such ship is bound ; and thereupon such officers respectively shall notify on such mani- 
fest and on such copies the date of the production of such manifest and of the receipt of such copies, and 
shall transmit such copies to the collector and comptroller of the port to which such vessel is first bound, 
and shall return such manifest to the master ; and if such master shall not In any case produce such 
manifest, or deliver such copy, he shall forfeit the sum of 1004 — \ 7. 

Rrport. 

Master , within 24 Hours , and before breaking Bulk , shall report The master of every ship arriving 

from parts beyond the seas at any port in the U. Kingdom or in the Isle of Man, whether laden of 
in ballast, shall, within 24 hours after such arrival, and before bulk be broken, make due report of such 
ship, and shall make and subscribe a declaration to the truth of the same, before the collector or comp- 
troller of such port : and such report shall contain an account of the particular marks, numbers, and 
contents of all the different packages or parcels of the goods on board such ship, and the particulars of 
such goods as are stowed loose, to the best of his knowledge, and of the place or places where such goods 
were respectively taken on board, and of the burden of such ship, and of the country where such ship 
was built, or, if British, of the port of registry, and of the country of the people to whom such ship be- 
longs, and of the name and country of the person who was master during the voyage, and of the number 
of tne people by whom such ship was navigated, stating how many are subjects of the country to which 
such ship belongs, and how many are of some other country ; and in such report it shall be further de- 
clared, whether and in what cases such ship has broken bum in the course of her voyage, and what part 
of the cargo, if any, is intended for importation at such port, and what part. If any, is intended for im- 
portation at another port in the U. Kingdom, or at another port in the Isle of Man respectiv^P, 
and what part, if any, is prohibited to be imported, except to be warehoused for exportation only, and 
what part, if any, is intended for exportation in such ship to parts beyond the seas, and what surplus 
stores or stock remain on board such ship, and, if a British ship, what foreign-made sails or cordage, not 
being standing or running rigging, are in use on board such ship ; and the master of any ship, who shall 
fail to make such report, or wno shall make a false report, shall forfeit the sum of 100/ $8. 

Masters qf Vessels coming from Africa to report how many Natives they have on board . — - The master 
of every vessel coming from the coast of Africa, and having taken on board at any place In Africa any 

J ierson or persons being qr appearing to be natives of Africa, shall, in addition to all other matters, state, 
n the report of his vessel, how many such persons have been taken on board by him in Africa ; and any such 
master failing herein shall forfeit tne sum of 100/. : provided also, that the master or owner or owners of 
such vessel, or some or one of them, at the time of making such report, be required to enter into bond to 
his Majesty in the sum of 100/., conditioned to keep harmless any parish, or any extra-parochial or other 
place maintaining its own poor, against any expense which such parish or other place may be put to In 
supporting any such person during their stay in the U. Kingdom ; and any such master, owner or 

owners refusing or neglecting to enter into such bond shall forfeit the sum of 200/ § 9. 

Packages reported “ Contents unknown may be opened and examined . — If the contents of any 
package so intended as aforesaid for exportation in the game ship to parts beyond the seas shall be re- 
ported by the master as be big unknown to him, it shall be lawful for the officers of the customs to open 
and examine such package onboard, or to bring the same to the king’s warehouse for that purpose ; and 
if there be found in such package any goods which may not be entered for home use, such gooqR^hall be 
forfeit ; or if the goods be such as may be entered for home use, the same shall be chargeable with the 
duties of importation ; unless In either case the commissioners of his Majesty’s customs, in consideration 
of the sort or quality of such goods, or the small rate of duty payable thereon, shall see fit to deliver the 
same for exportation. — ^ 10. 

Master to deliver Mantfest t %c. — The master of every ship shall, at the time of making such report, 
deliver to the collector or comptroller the manifest of the cargo of such ship, where a manifest is required, 
and if required by the collector or comptroller, shall produce to him any bill or bills of lading, or a true 
copy thereof, for any and every part of the cargo laden on board ; and shall answer all such questions 
relating to the ship and cargo, and crew and voyage, as shall be put to him by such collector or comp- 
troller ; and in case of failure or refusal to produce such manifest, or to answer such questions, or to 
answer them truly, or to produce such bill of lading or copy, or if such manifest, orfblll of lading, or copy, 
shall be false, or »f any bill of lading be uttered by any master, and the goods expressed therein shall not 
have been bond fide snipped on board such ship, or if any bill of lading uttered or produced by any master 
shall not have been signed by him, or any such copy shall not have been received or made by him* pre- 
viously to his leaving the place where the goods expressed in such bill of lading or copy were shipped, 

then and In every such case such master shall forfeit the sum of 100/ l 11. 

Part qf Cargo reported for another Port . — If any part of the cargo of any ship for which a manifest 
Is required be reported for importation at some other port in the U. Kingdom, or at some other 

C ort lathe Isle of Man, the collector and comptroller of the port at which some part of the cargo has 
een delivered shall notify such delivery on the manifest, ana return the same to the master of such 
ship | 12. 

Ship to come quickly to Place qf unlading , $c. — Every ship shall come as quickly up to the proper place 
of mooring or unlading as the nature of tne port will admit, and without touching at any other place ; 
and In proceeding to such place shall bring to at stations appointed by the commissioners of customs for 
the boarding of ships by the officers of the customs ; and after arriving at such place of mooring or un- 
lading such ship shall not remove from such place except directly to some other proper place, and with 
the knowledge of the proper officer of the customs, on penalty of ICO/., to be paid by the master of such 
ship: provided always, that it shall be lawful for the commissioners of customs to appoint places to be 
the proper places for the mooring or unlading of ships importing tobacco, and where such ships only shall 
be moored or unladen ; and in case the place so appointed for the unlading of such ships shall not be 
within some dock surrounded with walls, if any such ship after having been discharged shall remain at 
such place, or if any ship not importing tobacco shall be moored at such place, the master shall in either 
case forfeit and pay the sum of 20/ — f 13. 

Officers to board ships. — It shall be lawful for the proper officers of the customs to board any ship 
arriving at any port in the U. Kingdom or in the Isleof Man, and freely to stay on board until au 
the goods laden therein shall have been duly delivered from the same ; and such officers shall have free 
access to every part ofegfee ship, with power to fasten down hatchwuys, and to mark any goods Jmfbre 
landing, and to lock up^eal, mark, or otherwise secure any goods on board such ship : and if anyffifece, 
or any oox or chest, be locked, and the keys be withheld, such officers, if they be of a degree superior to 
tidesmen or watermen, may open any such place, box, or chest in the best maimer in their power \ and 
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If they be tldcsmen or watermen, or only of that degree, they shall send for their superior ofllcer. who 
may open or cause to be opened any such place, box, or chest in the best manner In his power \ and If any 
goods be found concealed on board any such ship, they shall be forfeited j and If the officers shall place 
any lock, mark, or seal upon any goods on board, and such lock, mark, or seal be wllfolly opened, altered, 
or broken bofore due delivery of such goods, or if any of such goods be secretly conveyed away, or if the 
hatchways, after having been fastened down by the officer, be opened, the master of such ship shall for> 
flit the sum of 10®. — 114. , , „ . .. 

National Shins, British or Foreign, haring Goods on board , Person in charge to deliver an Account , or 
forfeit 100/ if any ship (having commission from his Majesty, or from any foreign prince or state) ar- 

riving as aforesaid at any port in the U. Kingdom or in the Isle of Man shall have on board any 
goods laden in parts beyond the seasgthe captain, master, purser, or other person having thdfcbarge of 
such ship or of such goods for that voyage shall, before any part of such goods be taken out of stMftt ship, 
or when called upon so to do by any officer of the customs, deliver an account in writing under his hand, 
to the best of his knowledge, of the quality and quantity of every package or parcel of such goods, and of 
the marks and numbers thereon, and of the names of the respective shippers and consignees of the same, 
and shall make and subscribe a declaration at the foot of such account, declaring to the truth thereof, 
and shall also truly answer to the collector or comptroller such questions concerning such goods as shall 
be required of him ; and on failure thereof such captain, master, purser, or other person shall forfeit the 
sum of 100/. ; and all such ships shall be liable to such searches as merchant ships are liable to ; and the 
officers of the customs may freely enter and go on board alt such ships, and bring from thence on shore 
into the king’s warehouse any goods found on board any such ship as aforesaid ; subject, nevertheless, to 
such regulations in respect or shins of war belonging to his Majesty as shall from time to time be directed 
in that respect by the commissioners of his Majesty’s treasury of the U. Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. _ \ 1ft. 

Master to deliver List qf Crete of Ships from West Indies The master of every British ship arriving 

at any port in the U. Kingdom, on her return from any British possessions in the West Indies, shalL 
within todays of such arrival, deliver to the collector or comptroller a list, containing the names ana 
descriptions of the crew which was on board at the time of clearing from the U. Kingdom, and of 
the crew on board at the time of arrival in any of the said possessions, and of every seaman who has de- 
serted or died during the voyage, and also the amount of wages due at the time of his death to each sea- 
man so dying, and shall make and subscribe a declaration at the foot of such list, declaring to the truth 
thereof ; and every master omitting so to do shall forfeit the sum of 60/. ; and such list shall be kept by 
tlmcollector for the inspection of all persons interested therein | 16. 

B In consequence of frauds being practised on the revenue from reporting packages of goods as 

'* contents unknown,” it Is enacted by the fi*7 Viet. c. R4., that all masters of vessels arriving from 
any foreign place in Europe at any port in the U. K. shall, in addition to the particulars required by the 
act 3 A 4 Wnl. 4. c. 62, Ac. to be inserted In the reports and manifests of their respective vessels, insert 
the general denominations and the contents of every package containing cambrics or lawns, leather gloves, 
manufactures of silk, tobacco, cigars, or snuff ; and all such articles as shall be found on board any vessel 
arriving as aforesaid, or landed therefrom, and not so manifested or reported, shall be forfeited. — % 5. 

Entry. « 

After 14 Days , Officer may land Goods not entered, %c Every importer of any goods shall, within 14 

days after the arrival of the ship importing the same, make perfect entry inwards of such goods, or entry 
by bill of sight, in manner hereln-after provided, and shall within such time land the same; and in default 
of such entry and landing it shall be lawful for the officers of the customs to convey supdp goods to the 
king’s warehouse ; and whenever the cargo of any ship shall have been discharged, with^he exception 
only of a small quantity of goods, it shall be lawful for the officers of the customs to convey such remaining 
goods, and at any time to convey any small packages or parcels of goods, to the king's warehouse, although 
such 14 days shall not have expired, there to be kept waiting the due entry thereof during the remainder 
of such 14 days ; and if the duties due upon any goods so conveyed to the king’s warehouse shall not be 
paid within 3 months after such 14 days shall have expired, together withwul charges of removal and 
warebouM rent, the same shall be sold, and the produce thereof shall be applied, first to the payment of 
freight awcl charges, next of duties, and the overplus, if any, shah be paid to the proprietor of thMHKNls. 

Entry to U delivered — Th^ person entering any goods inwards (whether for paymentOTduty, 
or to be warehoused upon the first perfect entry thereof, or for payment of duty upon the taking out of 
the warehouse, or whether such goods be free of duty.) shall deliver to the collector or comptroller a bill 
of the entry of such goods, fairly written in words at length, expressing the name of the ship, and of the 
roaster of the ship in which the goods were imported, and of the place from whence they were brought, 
and the description and situation of the warehouse, if they are to be warehoused, and the name of the 
person in whose name the goods are to be entered, and the quantity and description of the goods, and the 
number and denomination or description of the respective packages containing the goods, and in the 
margin of such bill shall delineate the respective marks and numbers of such packages, and shall pay 
down any duties which may be payable upon the goods mentioned in such entry ; and such person shall 
also deliver at the same time 2 or more duplicates, as the case may require, of such bill, in which all sums 
and numbers may be expressed in figures, and the particulars to be contained in such bill shall be written 
and arranged in such form and manner, and the number of such duplicates shall be such as the collector 
and comptroller shall require ; and such bill being duly signed by the collector and comptroller, and 
transmitted to the landing waiter, shall be the warrant to him for the landing or delivering or such goods. 
— $ 1ft. 

Unauthorised Persons not permitted to make Entries. — Every person who shall make or cause to be 
made any such entry Inwards of any goods, not being duly authorised thereto by the proprietor dk con- 
signee of such goods, shall for every such offence forfeit the sura of 100/. : provided always, that no such 
penalty shall extend or be deemed to extend to any person acting under the directions of the several dock 
companies or other corporate bodies authorised by law to pass entries. — $ 19. 

Not valid unless agreeing with Manifest, Report, and other Documents — No entryvnor any warrant 
for the landing of any goods, or for the taking of any goods out of any warehouse, shall be deemed valid, 
unless the particulars of the goods and packages in such entry shall correspond with the particulars of 
the goods and packages purporting to be the same, in the report of the ship, and In the manifest, where 
a manifest Is required, and In the certificate or other document, where any Is required, by which the im- 
portation or entry of such goods is authorised, nor unless the goods shall nave been properly described In 
such entry by the denomination and with the characters and circumstances acconling to which such 
goods are cnarged with duty or may bo Imported, either to be used in the U. Kingdom, or to be 
warehoused for exportatatlon only ; and any goods taken or delivered out of any ship, or out of any ware- 
house, or for the delivery of which, or for any order for the delivery of which, from any warehouse, 
demand shall have been made, not having been duly entered, shall be forfeited. — f 20. 

Goods by Number, Measure , or Weight , S[c. — If the goods In such entry be charged to pay duty ac- 
cording to the number, measure, or weight thereof, such number, measure, or weight shall ne stated in 
the entry : and if the goods in such entry be charged to pay duty according tall u value thereof, such 
valuftshau be stated in the entry, and shall be affirmed by the declaration of ffiBim porter or bfs known 
agent, written upon the entry, and attested by his signature ; And if the goods in such entry be chargeable 
at the option of the officers of customs, either according to the number, measure, or weight thereof, or 
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nccording to tho value thereof, then as well such number, measure, or weight, as also such value, shall 
be in like manner stated in the entry, and attested ; and if any person make such declaration, not being 
the importer or proprietor of such goods, nor his agent duly authorised by him. such person shall forfeit 
the sum of 100/. ; and such declaration shall be made in msuner and form following, and shall be binding 
upon the person by or In behalf of whom the same shall be made ; (that is to say,) 

44 I A* B. of [place of abode] do hereby declare, that 1 am [the importer, or authorised^ the importer! 
of the goods contained in this entry, and that I enter the same [stating which , if part omy] at the sum of 
. Witness my hand the day of 21 

Goode undervalued* Officers may detain . — If upon examination [t shall appear to the officers of the 
customs that such goods are not valued according to the true value thereof, ft shall be lawful for such 
officers to detain and secure such goods, and (witnin 5 days from the landing thereof if it be in the port* 
of London, Leith, or Dublin, or within 7 days if in any other port in the U. Kingdom, or if in any port 
in the Isle of Man,) to take such goods for the use of the Crown : and if a different rate of duty shall be 
charged upon any goods according as the value of the tame*shaJl be described in the entry to be above 
or to be below any particular price or sum, and such goods shall be valued in the entry so as to be liable 
to the lower rate of duty, and it shall appear to the officers of the customs that such goods, by reason of 
their real value, are properly liable to tne higher rate of duty, it shall be lawful for such officer* in like 
manner to take such goods for the use of the Crown ; and the commissioners of his Majesty 4 * custom* 
shall thereupon in any of such cases cause the amount of such valuation, together with an addition of 10/. 
per cent, thereon, and also the duties paid upon such entry, to be paid to the importer or proprietor of 
such goods in full satisfaction for the same, and shall dispose of such goods for the benefit of the Crown ; 
and if the produce of such sale shall exceed the sums so paid and all charges incurred by the Crown, one 
moiety of the overplus shall be given to the officer or officers who had detained and taken the good* ; and 
the money retained for the benefit of the Crown shall be paid into the hands of the collector of the 
customs, with -the knowledge of the comptroller, and carried to account as duties of custom*. — \ 22. 

East India Company to sell Goods. . — The value of goods imported by the Bast India Company shall be 
ascertained by the gross price at which the same shall have been sold by auction at the public sales of the 
said Company ; ana that the said Company shall fairly and openly expose to sale and cause to be sold all 
such goods so charged to pay duty according to the value thereof by way of public auction in the city of 
London, within 3 years from the importation thereof, and shall give due notice at the Custom-house in 
London to the officers appointed to attend such sales of the time and place thereof. — $ 23. 

Bill qf Sight if Goods be not known If tho importer of any goods, or his agent after ftill conference 

with him, shall declare before the collector or comptroller that he cannot for want of full information 
make a full or perfect entry of such goods, and shall make and subscribe a declaration to the truth 
thereof, it shall bo lawful for the collector and comptroller to receive an entry by bill of sight for (be 
packages or parcels of such goods by the best description which can be given, and to grant a warrant 
thereupon, lit order that the same may he provisionally landed, and may be seen and examined by such 
importer, in presence of the proper officers ; and within 3 days after any goods shall have been so landed, 
tho importer shall make a full or perfect entry thereof, and shall either pay down all duties which shall 
be due and payable upon such goods, or shall duly warehouse the same, according to the purport of the 
full or perfect entry or entries so made for such goods, or for the several parts or sorts thereof : pro- 
vided always, that if, when full or perfect entry be at any time made for any goods provisionally landed 
- as aforesaid by bill of sight, such entry shall not be made in manner herein. before required for the due 
landing of goods, such goods shall be deemed to be goods landed without due entry thereof, and shall be 
subject to thq like forfeiture accordingly : provided also, that if any sum of money Inall have been 
deposited upori any entry by bill of sight, on account of the duties which may be found to be payable on 
the goods intended therein, it shall be lawful for the officers of tho customs to deliver, in virtue of the 
warrant for landing the same, any quantity of goods the duty on which shall not exceed the sum so 
deposited. — } 24. 

N. B It Is enacted by the 6 & 7 Viet. c. 84., that in all cases in which an entry shall be made for the 

landing or examining of goods by bill of sight, the importer or his agent shall, before the same be 
granted, deposit with the proper officer a sum of money sufficient to cover the duties p*yaUm£>n the 
good^^ibended to be landed or examined under such bill, and shall subscribe a declaration tnVhe has 
no rSMflb to believe the duty will exceed such sum deposited. — § 3. 

Uoo&Wto be taken to King's Warehouse In default of perfect entry within such 3 days, such goods 

shall be taken to the kingA warehouse by the officers of the customs ; and if the importer shall not, 
within 1 month after such landing, make perfect entry or entries of such goods, and pay the duties 
thereon, or on such parts as can be entered for home use, together with charges of removal and of ware- 
house rent, such goods shall be sold for payment of such duties (or for exportation, if they be such as 
cannot be entered for home use, or shall not be worth the duties and charges,) and for the payment of 
such charges j and the overplus, if any, shall be paid to the importer or proprietor thereof. — $ 25. 

East India Company may enter by Bill of Sight — It shall be lawful for the Bast India Company, with- 
out making the proot hereln-before required, to enter by bill of sight, to be landed and secured in such 
manner as the commissioners of his Majesty's customs shall require, any goods imported by them, and 
also any goods imported by any other person from places within the limits of the charter of the said com- 
pany, with the consent of such person, upon condition to cause perfect entry to be made of such goods 
witnin 3 months from the date of the importation thereof, either to warehouse the same or to pay the 
duties thereon within the times and in the manner hereln-after mentioned : (that is tosay,) If such goods 
be charged to pay duty according to the value, then to pay such duty within 4 months from the sale of 
the goods ; and if such goods be charged to pay duty according to the number, measure, or weight thereof 
then to pay one moiety of such duties within 6 calendar months from the time of the importation of 
such goods, and the other moiety within 12 calendar months from luch time ; and such goods shaJl'be 
secured in such places and in such manner as the commissioners of his Majesty's customs shall require, 
until the same snail have been duly entered, and the dutios thereon shall have been duly paid, or until 
the same shall have been duly exported : provided also, that it shall be lawful for any other person who 
shall have imported any gooas from places within the said limits Into the port of London in like manner 
to enter such goods by bill of sight in his own name, upon giving sufficient security by bond, to the satis- 
faction of the commissioners of his Majesty’s customs, with the like conditions as are required of the said 
company for making perfect entries, and for the securing and the paying of duties, provided such goods be 
entered by such bill of sight to be warehoused in some warehouse under the superintendence of the said 
company, and in which goods imported by the sal# company may be secured In manner before men- 
tioned 5 26. 

In default qf Payment qf Duties , Goods to be sold. — In default of perfect entry within 3 months as afore- 
said, or of due entry and Payment o/ duty within the times and in the manner hereln-before respectively 
required, it shall be lawful for the commissioners of his Majesty's customs to cause any such goods in 
respect of which such default shall have been made to be sold for the payment of such duties, (or for 
exportation, if they be such as cannot be entered for borne use,) and for the payment of all charges in- 
curred by the Crown in respect of such goods ; and the overplus, if any, shall be paid to the proprietor 
thereof. — } 27. ■ • 

Goods landed by BiU tffffSight fraudulently concealed, forfeited — Where any package or parcel shallWve 
been landed by bill of sight, and any goods or other things shall be found in such package or parcel con- 
cealed |n any way, or packed with intent to deceive the officers of his Majesty’s customs, as well all such 
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goods and other things as the package or parcel In which they are found, and all other things contained 
In such package or parcel, shall be forfeited } 88 . 

Bast India Company to pay Duties to Receiver -general — The East India Company shall pay into the 
bands of the receiver-general of the customs every sum of money due from the said Company on account 
of the duties of customs at the respective times when the same snail become due j and the said receiver- 
general shall give to the said Company a receipt for the monies so paid, on the account of the collector 
of the customs^ifftlch receipt, when delivered to such collector, shall be received by him as cash. — $ 29. 

Goods damaged on Voyage . — Any goods which are rated to pay duty according to the number, mea- 
sure or weight thereof (except certain goods herein-after mentioned) shall receive damage during the 
voyage, an abatement of such duties shall be allowed In proportion to the damage so received ; provided 
proof be made to the satisfaction of the commissioners of his Majesty*! customs, or of any officers of 
customs acting therein under their directions, that such damage was received after the goods were 
shipped abroad in the ship importing the same, and before they were landed In the U. Kingdom ; and 
provided claim to such abatement of duties be made at the time of the first examination of such goods 

“l 30 * 

Officers to examine Damage, and state Proportion, or choose two Merchants. — The officers of the cus- 
toms shall thereupon examine such goods with reference to such damage, and may state the proportion 
of damage which, in their opinion, such goods have so received, and may make a proportionate abate- 
ment of duties ; but if the officers of customs be incompetent to estimate such damage, or if the Importer 
be not satisfied with the abatement made by them, the collector and comptroller shall choose two In- 
different merchants experienced in the nature and value of such goods, who shall examine the same, 
and shall make and subscribe a declaration, stating in what proportion, according to their judgment, 
such goods are lessened in their value by reason of such damage, and thereupon the officers of customs 
may make an abatement of the duties according to the proportion of damage so declared by such mer- 
chants }31. 

Ko Abatement for certain Goods. — No abatement of duties shall be made on account of any damage 
received by any of the sorts of goods herein-after enumerated ; (that is to say,) cocoa, coffee, oranges, 
pepper, currants, raisins, figs, tobacco, lemons, and wine. — 5 3‘J. 

Returned Goods It shall be lawful to re- import into the U. Kingdom from any place, in a ship of 

any country, any goods (except as herein-after excepted) which shall have been legally exported from 
the U. Kingdom, and to enter the same by blit of store, referring to the entry outwards, and exportation 
thereof, provided the property in such goods continue in the person by whom or on whose account the 
same have been exported, and that such re- importation take place within 6 years Arom the date of the' 
exportation ; and if the goods so returned be foreign goods, which had before been legally imported into 
the U. Kingdom, the same duties shall be payable thereon as would, at the time of such re-tmportatlon, 
be payable on the like goods under the same circumstances of importation as those under which such 
go 0 ds had been originally Imported, or such goods may be warehoused as the like goods might bo ware- 
housed upon a first importation thereof : provided always, that the several sorts of goods enumerated 
or described in the Table following shall not be re-imported into the U. Kingdom for home use upon 
the ground that the same had been legally exported from thence, but that the same shall he deemed to 
be foreign goods, whether originally such or not, and shall also be deemed to be imported for the first 
time into the U. Kingdom ; (that is to say,) 

A Table of Goods exported which may not be re -imported for Home Use. 


Cam, grain, meal, flour, and malt. 


floods for which any bounty or an^rawhark of excise had 
been received ortnponaUon , unless by special permiwion of 
the comroiMwien of his Majesty's customs, and on repay- 
ment of such bounty or such drawback. 

Bill of Store, by whom may be taken out The person in whose name any goods so re- imported were 

entered for exportation shalldeliver to the searcher at the port of exportation an exact account, signed 
by him, of the particulars of such goods, referring to the entry and clearance outwards and to the return 
inwards of the same, with the marks and numbers of the packages, both inwards and outwards ; and 
thereunop the searcher, finding that such goo<ls had been legally exported, shall grant a bill of store for 
the uiMn and if the person in whose name such goods were entered for exportation was not pro- 
prietor thereof, but his agent, he shall declare upon oath on such bill of store the name of the by 

whom he was employed as such agent ; and if the person to whom such returned goods are ooMlgnea 
shall not be such proprietor and exporter, he shall make and subscribe a declaration on such bill of store 
of the name of the person for whose use such goods have been consigned to him ; and the real proprietor, 
ascertained to be such, shall make and subscribe a declaration upon such bill of store, to the identity of 
the goods so exported and so returned, and that he was at the time of exportation and of re-importation 
the proprietor of such goods, and that the same had not during such time been sold or disposed of to any 
other person ; and such declaration shall be made before the collectors or comptrollers at the ports of ex- 
portation and of importation respectively ; and thereupon the collector and comptroller shall admit such 

goods to entry by bill of store, and grant their warrant accordingly 5 34. 

Surplus Stores subject as Goods — The surplus stores of every ship arriving from parts beyond the seas 
in the U. Kingdom or in the Isle of Man, shall be subject to tho same duties, and the same prohibitions, 
restrictions, and regulations, as the like sorts of goods shall be subject to when imported by way of 
merchandise ; but ii it shall appear to the collector and comptroller that the quantity or description of 
stores is not excessive or unsuitable, under all the circumstances of the voyage, It shall be lawful for them 
to permit such surplus stores to be entered for the private use of the master, purser, or owner of such 
ship, or of any passenger of such ship to whom any such surplus stores may belong, on payment of the 
proper duties, or to be warehoused for the future use of such ship, although the same could not be legally 
imported by way of merebandise f 

Goods from Plantations ,ffc. — No goods shall be entered as being of or from any British possession In 
America (if any benefit attach to such distinction) unless the master of the ship importing the same shall 
have delivered to the collector or comptroller a certificate, under the hand of the proper officer of the 
place where such goods were taken on board, of the due clearance of such ship from thence, containing an 

account of such goods 4 36. - 

Certificate qf Growth qf Sugar, CaffSre, Cocoa, or Spirits from Plantations Before any sugrt, coffee, 

cocoa, or spirits shall be entered as being of the produce of some British possession In America, or the 
Island of Mauritius, the master of the ship importfngthe same shall deliver to the collector or comptroller 
a certificate, under the band of the proper officer of the place where such goods were taken on board, 
testifying that proof had been made In manner required by law thatsuch goods are of the produce of some 
British possession in America, or of the Island of Mauritius, stating the name of the place where such 
goods were produced, and the quantity and quality of the goods, and the numberand denomination of the 
packages containing the same, and tne name of the ship in which they are laden, and of the master 
thereof ; and such master shall also make and subscribe a declaration before the collector or oomptspller, 
that such certificate was received by him at the place where such goods were taken on board, and that 
the goods so Imported are the same as are mentioned therein. — } 37. 

Certificate qf Sugar from l. emits qf Charter. — Before any sugar shall be entered as being the produce of 
any British possession within the limits of the East India Company’s charter, she master of the ship ixi- 
portlng the same shall deliver to the collector or comptroller a certificate under the hand and seal of the 
proper officer at the place were such sugar was taken on board, testifying that oath bad been' m a de 


totaceo, tea. 


All goods for which hill of store cannot be iacned in manner 
herein -after directed, except small remnants of British goods 
by special permission of the commissioners of his Mijcsty's 
customs, upon proof to their satisfaction that the same are 
British, and had not been sold. — Sect. 33. 
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before htnit by the shipper of such sugar, that the same was really ami bond fide the produce of such 
British possession ; and such master shall also make and subscribe a declaration before the collector or 
comptroller, that such certificate was received by him at the place where such sugar was taken on board. 
*od that the sugar so imported is the same as is mentioned therein. — $ £8. 

Certificate qf Wine, Produce qf Cape qf Good Hope. — Before any wine shall be entered as being the pro* 
duce of the Cape of Good Hope, the master of the ship importing the same shall deliveaio the collector 
or comptroller a certificate under the hand of the proper officer or the Cape of Good Hope testifying that 
proof had been made, fn manner required by law, that such wine is of the produce of the Cape of Good 
Hope or the dependencies thereof, stating tne quantity and sort of such wine, and the number and deno* 
mlnatlon of the packages containing the same j and such master shall also make and subscribe a declar- 
ation before the collector or comptroller, that such certificate was received by him at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and that the wine so imported is the same as is mentioned therein. — f 39. 

Goods qf Guernsey , Jersey , Ac — It shall be lawful to import into the U. Kingdom any goods of the 
produce or manufacture of the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, or Man, from the said islands 
respectively, without payment of ayr duty (except In the cases nerein-after mentioned); and such 
goods shall not be deemed to be included iu any charge of duties imposed by any act hereafter to be made 
on the Importation of goods generally from parts beyond the seas : provided always, that suoh goods may 
nevertheless be charged with any proportion of such duties as shall fairly countervail any duties of excise, 
or any coast duty, payable on the like goods the produce of the part of the U. Kingdom into which 
they shall be imported : provided also, that such exemption from duty shall not extend to any manufac- 
tures of the said islands made from materials the produce of any foreign country, except manufactures 
of linen and cotton made in and imported from the Isle of Man — £ 40. 

Master to deliver Certificate qf Produce, and declare to Certificate. — Before any goods shall be entered 
as being the produce of the said islands (if any benefit attach to such distinction), the master of the ship 
or vessel importing the same shall deliver to the collector or comptroller a certificate from the governor, 
lieutenant-governor, or commander-in-chief of the island from whence such goods were Imported, that 
proof had been made, in manner required by law, that such goods were of the produce of such island, 
stating the quantity and quality of the goods, and the number and denomination of the packages con- 
taining the same ; and such master shall also make and subscribe a declaration before the collector or 
comptroller, that such certificate was received by him at the place where such goods were taken on board, 
and that the goods so imported are the same as are mentioned therein. — J 41. 

Treasury may permit Produce qf colonial Fisheries to be imported from Guernsey , Ac. — It shall be law- 
fill for the Lords Commissioners of his Majesty’s Treasury, when and so long as they shall see fit, to permit 
any goods the produce of the British possessions or fisheries in N. America, which shall have been Legally 
imported into the islands of Guernsey or Jersey direct from such possessions, to be imported into the if. 
Kingdom for home use direct from those islands, under such regulations as the said commissioners shall 
direct, any thing in the law of navigation to the contrary notwithstanding i 42. 

Vessels with Stone from Guernsey, Sfc. not to be piloted . — No vessel arriving on the coast of England 
from Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, or Man, wholly laden with stone the production thereof, shall be 
liable to be conducted or piloted by pilots appointed and licensed by the corporation of the Trinity House 
of Deptford Strond, any law, custom, or usage to the contrary notwithstanding. — $ 43. 

Fish, British taking and curing, and Lobsters and Turbots, free qf Duty on Importation Fresh fish 

of every kind of British taking, and imported In British ships, and fresh lobsters and turbots, however 
taken or in whatever ship imported, and cured fish of every kind, of British taking and curing, imported in 
British ships, shall be imported free of all duties, and shall not be deemed to be included in any charge of 
duty imposed by any act hereafter to be made on the importation of goods generally : presided always, 
that before any cured fish shall be entered free of duty, as being of such taking apd curing, the master of 
the ship importing the same shall make and subscribe a declaration before the collector or comptroller, that 
such fish was actually caught and taken in British ships, and cured by the crews of such ships, or by his 
Majesty’s subjects $ 44. 

Certificate qf Blubber , Train Oil, Ac. British colonial taking. — Before any blubber, train oil, spermaceti 
oil, head matter, or whale fins, shall be entered as being the produce of fish or creatures living in the sea 
taken and caught wholly by his Majesty’s subjects usually residing in some part of his Majesty's dominions, 
and imng^ed from some British possession, the master of the ship importing the same shall deliveUjo the 
coIlect^^B comptroller a certificate under the hand of the proper officer of such British possession where 
such go^nwere taken on board, (or if no such officer be residing there, then a certificate under the hands 
of two principal Inhabitants at the place of shipment,) notifying that oath had been made before him or 
them, by the shipper of such goods, that the same were the produce of fish or creatures living in the sea 
taken wholly by British vessels owned and navigated according to law ; and such master shall also make 
and subscribe a declaration before the collector or comptroller, that such certificate was received by him at 
the place where such goods were taken on board, and that the goods so imported are the same as men- 
tioned therein ; and tne importer of such goods shall also make and subscribe a declaration before the 
collector or comptroller, at the time of entry, that to the best of his knowledge and belief the same were 
the produce of fish or creatures living in the sea taken wholly by British vessels in manner aforesaid. — £ 45. 

Before entry qf Blubber, Ac. qf British fishing. Master and Importer to make Declaration qf thesasne. — 
Bfefore any blubber, train oil, spermaceti oil, head matter, or whale fins, imported direct from the fishery, 
shall be entered as being the produce of fish or creatures living In the sea taken and caught wholly by 
the crews of ships cleared out from the U. Kingdom, or from one of the islauds of Guernsey, Jersey, 
Alderney. Sark, or Man, the master of the ship importing such goods shall make and subscribe a declar- 
ation, and the importer of such goods (to the best of his knowledge and belief) shall make and subscribe a 
declaration, that the same are the produce offish or creatures living in the sea taken and caught wholly 
by the crew of such ship, or by the crew of some other ship (naming the ship) cleared out from the U. 
Kingdom, or from one of the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, or Man (stating which).— 4 46. 

Blubber from Greenland may be boiled, and entered as Oil imported, and be exported as such — It shall 
be lawftil upon the return of any ship from the Greenland seas or Davis’s Straits to the U. Kingdom 
with any blubber, being the produce of whales or other, creatures living In the sea, for the importers 
thereof to cause the same to be boiled into oil at the port of importation, under the care and inspection of 
the proper officers of the customs ; and the oil so produced shall be admitted to entry, and the duties be 
paid thereon, aa if Imported in that state, and such oil shall not afterwards, if the same come to be ex- 
ported, be subject to duty of exportation as a manufacture of the U. Kingdom £ 47. 

N* B . — The act 6 & 7 Victoria, £ 10. permits blubber oil, &c. to be Imported direct Into the U. King- 
dom In colonial vessels cleared out from such fishery or from any British possession. 

Importation direct. — No goods shall be deemed to be Imported from any particular place unless they 
be imported direct from such place, and shall have been there laden on board the importing ship, either 
as the first shipment of suoh goods, or alter the same shall have been actually landed at such place.— £48. 

Salstor may sell Goods sufficient to defray Salvage. — It shall be lawful for the owner or salvor of any 
property liable to the payment of duty saved from sea, and in respect of which any sum shall have been 
awardea under any law at the time in force, or in respect of which any sum shall have been paid or agreed 
to be paid by the owner thereof or his agent, to the salvors, to defray the salvage of the same, to sell so 
much of the property so saved as will be sufficient to defray the salvage so awarded, or such other sum so 
paid or agreed to be paid ; and upon the production of an award made in execution of any such law to 
the commissioners of customs, or upon proof to the satisfaction of the said commissioners that, such 
•urn of money has been paid, or has been agreed to bepaid, the said commissioners arc hereby empowered 
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and re oit wd to allow the i«le of auch property Aforesaid, firee from the ptynant of all duties, to the amount 
of such turn so awarded, paid, or agreed to be paid, or to the amount of Mach other lum at to the said 
commissioner shall teem just and reasonable: provided always, that If such owner or salvor shall be 
dissatisfied with any determination of the said commissioners as to the amount of such property to be sold 
duty free, it shall be lawful for such owner or salvor to refer any such determination of the said com- 
missioners to t hi judgment and revision of the High Court of Admiralty ; and in that case such sale shall 
be suspended until the decision of such court shall have been had thereon. — $ 49 

Foreign Goods derelict , gc. to be subject to tame Duties as on Importation. — All foreign goods, derelict, 
jetsam, flotsam, and wreck, brought or coming into the U. Kingdom or into the Islo of Man, shall at 
all times be subject to the same duties*** goods of the like kind imported into the U. Kingdom re- 
spectively are subject to : provided alway, that if, for ascertaining the proper amount of duty so payable 
any question shall arise as to the origin of any such goods, the same shall be deemed to be of the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of such country or place as the commissioners of customs shall upon investi- 
gation by them determine : provided also, that if any such goods be of such sorts as are entitled to 
allowance for damage, such allowance shall be made under such angulations and conditions as the said 
commissioners shall from time to time direct : provided also, thaPiil such goods as cannot be sold for 
the amount of duty due thereon shall be delivered over to the lord of the manor or other person entitled 
to receive the same, and shall be deemed to be uaenumerated goods, and shall be liable to and be charged, 
with duty accordingly. — $ 50. 

Persons basing stick Goods in possession, without Notice, liable to a Penalty of 1001 If any person 

shall havo possession of any such goods, either on land or within any port in tne U. Kingdom, and shall 
not give notice thereof to the proper officer of the customs within 24 hours after such possession, or 
shall not on demand pay the duties due thereon, or deliver the same into the custody of the proper officer 
of the Customs, such person shall forfeit the sum of 100/. ; and if any person shall remove or alter In 
ou&ntity or quality any such goods, or shall open or alter any package containing any such goods, or 
snail cause any such act to be done, or assist therein, before such goods shall be deposited in a warehouse 
In the custody of the officers of the customs, every such person shall forfeit the sum of 100 1. ; and in 
default of the payment of the duties on such goods within 18 months from the time when the same were 
so deposited, tne same may be sold in like manner and for the like purposes as goods imported may in 
such defau't be sold: provided always, that any lord of the manor having bylaw just claim to such 
goods, or if there be no such lord of tne manor, then the person having possession of the same, shall be 
at liberty to retaiu the same in his own custody, giving bond, with 2 sufficient sureties, to be approved 
by the proper officer of the customs, in treble the value of such goods, for the payment of the duties 
thereon at the end of 1 year and 1 day. or to deliver such goods to the proper officer of the customs in 
the same state and condition as the same were in at the time of taking possession thereof. — \ 51 . 

Goods under Excise Permit Regulations No goods which are subject to any regulations of excise 

shall be taken or delivered out of the charge of the officers of customs, (although the same may have been 
duly entered with them, and the full duties due thereon may have been paid,) until such goods shall also 
have been duly entered with the officers of excise, and permit granted by them for delivery of the same, 
nor nnless such permit shall correspond In all particulars with the warrant of the officers of the customs : 
provided always, that such entry shall not be received by the officers of the excise, nor such permit 
granted by them, until a certificate shall have been produced to them of the particulars of the goods, and 
of the warrant for the same, under the hand of the officers of the customs who shall have the charge of 
the goods: provided also, that if upon any occasion it shall appear necessary, it shall be lawful for the 
proper officer? of excise to attend the delivery of such goods by the officers of the customs, and to require 
that such goods shall be delivered only in their presence ; and it shall be lawful for such officers of excise 
to count, measure, gauge, or weigh any such goods, and fully to examine the same, and to proceed in all 
respects relating to such goods in such manner as they shall be authorised or required by any act for the 
time being in force relating to the excise $ 52. 

Commissioners of Customs may direct certain Goods to be stamped The commissioners of customs 

are hereby authorised, after any aoods have been entered at the Custom-house, and before the same shall 
be discharged by the officers, and delivered into the custody of the importer or his agent, to mark or stamp 
such goods In such manner and form as they may deem fit and proper for the security of the revenue, and 
by such officer as they shall direct and appoint for that purpose } 86. * 

Orders/or stamping Goods to be published Every order made by the said commisslonersJMJbls Ma- 

jesty's customs in respect of marking or stamping any goods shall be published in the London CPU xette and 
Dublin Gaxette 4 54. 

Penalty 200/. on forging such Stamps If any person or persons shall at any time forge or counterfeit 

anyjn&rk or stamp to resemble any mark or stamp which snail be provided and used for the purposes of 
this act, or shall forge or counterfeit the impression of any such mark or stamp, or shall sell or expose to 
sale, or have in his, her, or their custody or possession, any goods with a counterfeit mark or stamp, 
knowing the same to be counterfeit, or shall use or affix any such mark or stamp to any other goods re- 
quired to be stamped as aforesaid other than that to which the same was originally affixed, all and every 
such offender or offenders, and his, her, or their aiders, abettors, and assistants, shall for every such offence 
forfeit and pay the sum of 200/. — $ 55. 

Times and Places for landing Goods No goods whatever (except diamonds, bullion, fresh fish’tof 

British taking and imported in British ships, and turbots and lobsters,) shall be unshipped from any ship 
arriving from parts beyond the seas, or landed or put on shore, but only on days not being Sundays or 
holidays, and in the day-time, (that is to say), from the first day of September until the last day of March 
between snn.rlsing ana sun-setting, and from the last day of March to the first day of September between 
the hours of 7 o’clock in the morning and 4 o’clock in the afternoon ; nor shall any goods, except as afore- 
said, be so unshipped or landed unless in the presence or with the authority of the proper officer of the 
customs ; and such' goods, except as aforesaid, shall be landed at one of the legal quays appointed by his 
Mgjesty for the landing of goods, or at some wharf, quay, or place appointed by the commissioners of the 
customs for the landing of goods by sufferance ; and no goods, except as .aforesaid, after having been 
unshipped shall be transhipped, or after having been put into any boat or craft to be landed shall be 
removed into any other boat or craft previously to their being duly landed, without the permission or 
authority of the proper officer of the customs. — f 66. 

Goods to be unshipped , £<?. at the Expense of Importer, — The unshipping, carrying, and landing of 
all goods, and the bringing of the same to the proper place after landing, for examination or for weighing, 
ana the putting of the same into the scales, and the taking of the same out of and ftrom the scales after 
weighing, shall be performed by or at the expense of the Importer. — %&l. 

Prohibitions and Restrictions absolute or modified, — The several sorts of goods enumerated or described 
In die Table following, denominated “ A Table of Prohibitions and Restrictions Inwards,” shall either be 
absolutely prohibited to be imported Into the U. Kingdom, or shall be imported only under the restric- 
tions mentioned In such Table, according as the several sorts of such goods are respectively set forth 

therein ; (that Is to 

A <Tajjl* or Prohibitions and Rsstrictions Inwards. 

Amfst qf Goods absolutely prohibited to be imported.* 

Arms, ammunition, and iiaemf Is of 'hf, by way of merchan I Books: tift first c orep osod or written or prlnSod In the U. 
Also, sneoape by Boones from hlaXt al os ty , tor furnishing I Kingdom, and printed or reprintsd In spy other country, 

his Mpyawy's public starts only. \ | ofwta^thamisansxlattnftoopyrisbt intha U, Kingdom. 

* We have excluded the articles from this Table allowed to be Imported by the 0 & 6 Viet. c. 47, Ac. 
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Clock* ind irBlcliH of any metal, Improved with any mark or 
stamp appearing to be or to represent any kpl British 
assay mark or stamp, or purpoitiaf by any mark or ap. 
pes ranee to be of the manufacture of the U. Kingdom, 
or not haring the name and place of abode or some 
frre ig n maker abroad risible on the frame and also on 
the face, or not being In a complete state, with all the 
parts properly fixed In the case. 

Coin { via. falsa money, or counterfrit sterling. 

silver, of the realm, or any money purporting to be such. 


not being cf the established elan fieri in weight ev Jkw- 



Spirits from the Isle of Man. 
Tobacco stalks st r ip ped from the 
or not. 

Tobacco stalk Hour. 


List qf Goods subject to certain Restriction* on Importation, 

East India | goods of place* within the limits of the East India 
Company's charter, unless Into such ports as shall be ap- 
proved or by the Lords of the Treasury, and declared by 


order in council to be fit and proper for such importation. 
Gloves of leather, unless in ships of 70 tons or upwards, and in 
packages containing 100 docen pain ef such gloves. / 
Hides, skins, horns, or noofs. or any other part of cattle or 
W, hi. Majesty may by order in council prohibit, in 
order to prevent any contagious dist e mper. 

Parts of articles ; viz.. any distinct or separate part of any ar- 


thereof. 

Bilk ; manufactures of silk, being the manufactures of Europe, 
unless into the port of London, or into the port of Dublin 
direct from Bordeaux, or into the port of Dover direct 
from Calais, and unless in a ship or vessel of 70 tons or 
upwards, or Into the port of Dover in a vessel of the 
burden of 60 tons at least, with licence of the commis- 
sioners of the customs. 

8p1rlts, not being perfumed or medicinal spirits ; viz. all spirits, 
unless in ships of 60 tons or upwards, 
rum of and from the British plantations, if in casks, unless 
in casks containing not less than SO gallons, 
all other spirits, if in casks, unless in casks containing not 
leas than 40gallons. 

Tobacco and snufrt viz. unless in a ship of the burden of ISO 
tons or upwards. 

tobacco of and imported from the state of Colombia, and 
made up in rolls, unless in packages containing at least 
3S0 lbs. weight of such rolls. 

segars, unless in packages containing 100 lhs. weight of 


all other tobacco and snuff, unless in hogsheads, casks. 


Tobacco and snuff — camtUmsd. 

chests, or cases, each of which shall contain of nett to- 
bacco or snuff at least 100 lbs. weight tf fro m the Best 
Indies, or 450 lbs. weight If from any other pl ac e , end 
not packed in begs or packages within any such hogs- 
head, cask, chest, or case, nor separated nor dividedin 
any manner whatever, except tobacco of Che dom ini ons 
of the Turkish empire, which may be packed in Inward 
ban, or package*, or separated or divided in any manner 
within the outward package, provided such outward 
package be a hogshead, cask, chest, or ease, and contain 
450 lbs. nett at least. 

and unless the particular weight of tobacco or snuff in ouch 
hogshead, cask, chest, or case, with the tare of the same, 
be marked thereon. 

and unless into the ports of London, I.tverpqnL Bristol, 
Ivan caster, Cowes, Falmouth, Whitehaven ^Pfull, Pert 
Glasgow. Greenock, Leith, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Plymouth, Belfast. Cork. Drogheda, Dublin. Galway. 
Limerick, Londonderry, Newry, Sligo, Waterford, and 
Wexford. 

or into some otl*r port or ports which i 

appointed for such purpose by the Lord _ 

of his Majesty's Treasury ; such appointments In Great 
Britain bring published in the London Gazette, and such 
appointments in Ireland being published In the DvMin 

but any ship wholly laden with tobacco may come into 
the ports of Cowes or Falmouth to wait for orders, and 
there remain 14 days, provided due report of such ship 
be made by the master with the collector or comptroller 
of such port. 

And all goods from the Isle of Man, except such as be of the 
growth, produce, or manufacture thereof. 


Forfeiture. — And if any goods shall be Imported Into the U. Kingdom contrary to any of the pro- 
hibitions or restrictions mentioned in such table in respect of such goods, the same shall be forfeited. 

— i* 8 * 

But goods map be warehoused for Exportation only , although prohibited. — Any goods, of whatsoever 
sort, mar be Imported Into the U. Kingdom to be warehoused under the regulations of any act in force 
for the time being for the warehousing of goods, without payment of duty at the time of the first entry 
thereof, or notwithstanding that such goods may be prohibited to be imported Into the U. Kingdom 
to be used therein, except the several sorts of goods enumerated or described in manner following ; (that 
Is to say,) goods prohibited on account of the package in which they are contained, or the tonnage of the 
ship in which they are laden ; tea and goods from China in other than British ships, or by other persons 
than the East India Company during the continuance of their exclusive privileges of trade ; gunpowder, 
arms, ammunition, or utensils of war ; dried or salted fish, not being stock-fish ; Infected hides, skins, 
horns, hoofs, or any other part of any cattle or beast ; counterfeit com or tokens ; books first composed 
or written y printed and published in the U. Kingdom, and reprinted In any other country or place ; 
copies of prints first engraved, etched, drawn, or designed in the U. Kingdom; copies of casts or 
sculptriflm or models first made in the U. Kingdom ; clocks or watches, being such as are prohibited to 
be imported for home use. — $ 59. 

Goods to be enteied to be warehoused for Exportation only If by reason of the sort of any goods, or 

of the place from whence, or the country or navigation of the ship in which, any goods have been im- 

K rted, they be such or be so imported as that they may not be used in the U. Kingdom, they shqK not 
entered except to be warehoused, and it shall be declared upon the entry of such goods that Urey are 
entered to be warehoused for exportation only — $ GO. 


Entky Outwards# 

Goods not to be shipped till Entry qf Ship and Entry of Goods, and Cocket granted ; nor till cleared. — 
No goods shall be shipped, or waterborne to be shipped, on board any ship in any port or place in the 
U. Kingdom or in the Isle of Man, to be carried to parts beyond the seas, before aue entry outwards of 
such ship and due entry of such goods shall hAve been made, and cocket granted, nor before such goods 
shall have been duly cleared for shipment in manner herein-after directed ; and no stores shall be 
shipped for the use or any such ship bound to parts beyond the seas, nor shall any goods be deemed or 
admitted to be such stores, except such as shall be borne upon the victualling bill duly granted for such 
ship : and no goods shall be so shipped, or waterborne to be so shipped, except at such tunes and places, 
and m such manner, and by such persons, and under the care of such offloers, as is and are herein-after 
directed ; and all goods and stores which shall be shipped, or be waterborne to be shipped, contrary 
hereto shall be forfeited — §61. 

Ships to be cleared, or Master to forfeit 100/. — No ship on board of which any goods or stores shall 
have been shipped In any port In the u. Kingdom or in the Isle of Man, for parts beyond the seas, shall 
depart from such port until such ship shall have been duly cleared outwards for her intended voyage, in 
manner herein-after directed, under forfeiture of the sum of loo/, by the master of such ship. — $ 65*. 

Victualling Bill for Stores. — The master of every ship which is to depart from any port In theU. 
Kingdom or in the Isle of Man, for parts beyond the seas, shall, upon due implication vnoAo by him, 
receive from the searcher a victualling bill for the shipment of such stores as he shall require, and as 
shall be allowed by the collector and comptroller, for the use of such ship, according to the voyage upon 
which she is about to depart ; and no articles taken on board any ship shall be deemed to be stores 
except such as shall be borne upon the victualling bill for the same. — 5 63. 

Master to deliver Certificate qf Clearance qf last Voyage , and to make Entry outward*. — The master 
of every ship in which any goods are to be exported from the U. Kingdom or from the Isle of Men to 
parts beyond the seas shall, before any goods be taken on board, deliver to the collector or comptroller a 
certificate from the proper officer of the clearance Inwards or coastwise of such ship of her last voyage, 
specifying what goods. If any, have been reported inwards for exportation, and shall also deliver to the 
collector or comptroller an account, signed by the master or his agent, of the entry outwards of such ship 
for her Intended voyage, setting forth the name and tonnage of the ship, the name of the place to which * 
she belongs if a British ship, or of n e country if a foreign ship, the name of the master, and the name or 
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names of the place or places for which she is bound, if any goods are to be shipped for the same, and the 
name of the place in such port at which .she is to take in her lading for such voyage : and if such ship 
shall have commenced her lading at some other port, the master shall state the name or any port at whicn 
any goods have been laden, and qtadl produce a certificate from the searcher that the cockets for such 
goods have been delivered to hinTT and the particulars of such account shall be written and arranged in 
such form and manner as the' collector and comptroller shall require ; and such account shall be the entry 
outwards of such ship, and shall be entered in a book to be kept by the collector, for the information of 
all parties interested ; and if any goods be taken on board any ship before she shall have been entered 
outwards, the noaster shall forfeit the sum of 100/.: provided always, that where it shall become ne- 
cessary to lade any heavy goods on board any ship before the whole of the inward cargo is discharged, it 
shall be lawful for the collector and comptroller to Issue a stiffening order for that purpose, previous to 
the entry outwards of the ship $ 64. 

BUI ty the Entry to be delivered — The person entering outwards any goods to be exported to parts 
beyond the seas, from any port in the U. Kingdom or in the Isle of Man, shall deliver to the collector or 
comptroller a bill of the entry thereof, fairly written in words at length, expressing the name of the ship 
and of the master, and of the place to which the goods are to be exported, and of the person in whose 
name the goods are to be entered, and the quantities and proper denominations or descriptions of the 
several sorts of goods, and shall pay down any duties which may be due upon the exportation of any such 
goods ; and such person shall also deliver at the same time 1 or more duplicates of such bill, in which all 
sums and numbers may be expressed in figures ; and the particulars to be contained In such bill shall be 
written and arranged in the form and manner, and the number of duplicates shall be such as the col- 
lector and comptroller shall require ; and thereupon the collector and comptroller shall cause a cocket to 
be written for such goods, making it known that such goods have been so entered ; and every cocket shall 
be signal by such collector and comptroller, and bn delivered to the person who shall have made such 
entry, and such person shall keep and be responsible for the proper use of the same. — $65. 

Goods for Drawback or Bounty. — If any drawback or bounty be allowable upon the exportation of any 
such goods, or any duty be payable thereon, or any exemption from duty claimed, or if any such goods bo 
exportable only according to some particular rule or regulation, or under some restriction or condition, 
or for some particular purpose or destination, such goods shall be entered and cleared for shipment by 
such denominations or descriptions as are used, mentioned, or referred to in the granting of such draw- 
back or bounty, or in the levying of such duty, or granting such exemption, or In the directing of such 
rules, regulations, restrictions, conditions, purpose, or destination ; and if the goods in such entry are 
charged to pay duty according to the value thereof, such value shall be stated In the entry, and shall be 
affirmed by the declaration of the exporter or his known agent, to be made upon the entry, and attested 
by his signature ; and if any person shall make such declaration, not being the exporter of such goods, 
nor his agent duly authorised by him, such person shall forfeit the sum of 100/. ; and such declaration 
shall be made in manner and form following, and shall be binding upon the person making the same; 
(that is to say,) 

“ I, A. B. t of [place qf abode] do hereby declare, that I am the exporter of the goods mentioned in this 

entry, [or, that I am duly authorised by him,) and I do enter the same at the value of . 

Witness my hand the day of . A. B — $ 66. 

Goods undervalued detained. — If upon examination it shall appear to the officers of the customs that 
such goods are not valued according to the true value thereof, tne same may be detained, and (within 2 
days) taken and disposed of for the benefit of the Crown, in like manner &s is herein-before provided in 
respect of goods imported, except that no sum in addition to the amount of the valuation and the duties 
paid shall be paid to the exporter or proprietor of the goods $ 67. 

For Drawback , or from Warehouse , or Duties to bejirst paid. — The person intending to enter out- 
wards any foreign goods for drawback, at any other port than that at which the duties inwards on such 
goods had been paid, shall first deliver to the collector or comptroller of the port where the duties on 
such goods were paid 2 or more bills, as the case may require, of the particulars of the importation of 
such goods, and of the entry outwards intended to be made : and thereupon such collector and comp- 
troller, finding such bills to agree with the entry inwards, shall write off such goods from the same, and 
shall issue a certificate of such entry, with such particulars thereof as shall be necessary for the comput- 
ation of the drawback allowable on such goods, and setting forth in such certificate the destination of 
the goods, and the person in whose name they are to be entered for exportation, and also the nan# of such 
other port ; and such certificate, together with 2 or more bills of the same, as the case may require. In 
which all sums and numbers may be expressed in figures, being delivered to the collector or comptroller 
of the port from which the goods are to be exported, shall be the entry outwards of such goods; and 
suchqpollector and comptroller shall thereupon cause a cocket to be written and delivered for such goods, 
in manner herein-before directed. — $ 68. 

Coals Export Bond to Isle qf Man and British Possessions No cocket shall be granted for the ex- 

E ortation of any coals to the Isle of Man, or to any British possession, until the exporter thereof shall 
ave given security by bond in a penal sum of 40s. the chaldron, with condition that the same shall be 
landed at the place for which they shall be exported, or otherwise accounted for to the satisfaction of 
the commissioners of the customs; and also with condition to produce (within such time as the said 
commissioners shall require, to be expressed in such bond) a certificate of the landing of such coals At 
such place, under the nand of the collector or comptroller or other proper officer at such place : pro- 
vided always, that the bond so to be given in respect of coals shall noe be liable to any duty of stamps. — 
§ 60 . 

Clearance op Goods. 


Packages to be indorsed on Cocket. — Before any part of the goods for which any cocket shall have been 
granted shall be shipped, or waterborne to be shipped, the same shall be duly cleared for shipment with 
the searcher ; and before any goods be cleared for shipment, the particulars of the goods for each clear- 
ance shall be indorsed on such cocket together with the number and denomination or description of the 
Lumecdve packages containing the same : and in the margin of each such indorsement shall be delineated 
th*is?*pective marks and numbers of such packages ; and to each such indorsement shall be subjoined, in 


are subject £° **17 <1***7 *b exportation, or entitled to any exemption from such duty, and also such goods, 
if anv as can* on *7 be exported by virtue of some particular order or authority, or under some particular 
-Mftrtetlon oiC condition, or foreome particular purpose or destination s and all goods shipped or water- 
borne to be fchlPP*d’ not being duly cleared as aforesaid, shall be forfeited. — $ 70. 

Cocket tndt Hrtrd - & c T he person clearing such goods for shipment shall upon each occasion produce 

the cockets<*4 ndorsed to the searcher, and shall also deliver a shipping bill or copy of such indorsement, 
referring bv nabKt* date to the cocket upon which such indorsement is made, and shall obtain the 
order of the search t*? for the shipment of such goods ; and the particulars to be contained hoi such Indorse- 
ment and in such shipp'J D &.hiU shall be written and arranged in such form and manner as the collector 

*c<msUcise^n^W exported without landing — If any coats shall have been brought 

* coastwise from one port of the U, Kingdom to another, and the master shall be minded to proceed with 

iHch coals, or any part of theta, to parts beyond the seas, it shall be lawful for such master to enter such 
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•hip and such coal* outward* for the Intended voyage, without first landing the coal* intended for ex- 
portation, provided the officer* of the customs shall be satisfied that the quantity of coal* left on board 
doe* not exceed the quantity so entered outwards. — {72. 

Account qf Value to be delivered to the Searcher. — Upon the clearance for shipment of any goods, the 
produce or manufacture of the U. Kingdom, not liable to any export duty, an account, containing an 
accurate specification of the quantity, quality, and value of such goods, together wltq a declaration to the 
truth or the same, signed by the exporter or his known agent, shall be delivered to the searcher by the 
person clearing such goods : and if such declaration be false, the person signing the same shall forfeit 
the sum of 20/. ; and it shall be lawful for the searcher to call for the invoice. bill* of parcels, and 
such pther documents relating to the goods, as he may think necessary for ascertaining the true value 
of the same: provided always, that if such exporter or agent shall make and subscribe a declaration before 
the collector or comptroller that the value of the goods cannot be ascertained in time for the shipment of 
the same, and such declaration shall be delivered to the searcher at the time of clearance, a further time 
of 3 months shall be allowed for the delivery of such separate shipping bill, on failure whereof such ex- 
porter or agent shall forfeit the sum of 2 01. — $ 73. 

Goods for Excise Drawback. — No drawback of excise shall be allowed upon any goods so cleared, 
unless the person intending to claim such drawback shall have given due notice to the officer of excise, in 
form and manner required by any law in force relating to the excise, and shall have obtained! and have 
produced to the searcher, at the time of clearing such goods, a proper document, under the hand of the 
officer of excise, containing the necessary description of the goods for which such drawback is to be 
claimed ; and if the goods to be cleared and shipped under the care of the searchers shall, upon examin- 
ation, be found to correspond in all respects with the particulars of the goods contained in such document, 
and such goods shall be duly shipped and exported, the searcher shall, if required, certify such shipment 
upon such document, and shall transmit the same to the officer of excise — } 74. 

Officer qf Excise may attend Examination. — It shall be lawful for the officer of excise, if he see fit, to 
attend and assist at such examination, and to mark or seal the packages, and to keep joint charge of the 
same, together with the searcher, until the same shall have been finally delivered by him into the sole 
charge of the searcher, to be shipped and exported under his care. — 5 75. 

Goods for Duty , Bounty , or Drawback, Sfc. brought for Shipment. — If any goods which are subject to 
any duty or restriction in respect of exportation, or if any goods which are to be shipped for any draw- 
back or bounty shall be brought to any quay, wharf, or other place, to be shipped for exportation, 
and such goods shall not agree with the indorsement on the cocket, or with the snipping bill, the same 
shall be forfeited; and if any goods prohibited to be exported be found in any package brought as afore- 
said, such package and every thing contained therein snail be forfeited 5 76. 

Searcher may open any Package ; but if correct , must repack. — It shall be lawful for the searcher to 
open all packages, and fully to examine all goods shipped or brought for shipment at any place In the 
U. Kingdom or In the Isle of Man ; and if the goods so examined shall be found to correspond in all 
respects with the cocket and clearance purporting to be for the same, such goods shall be repacked at the 
charge of such searcher, who may be allowed such charge by the commissioners of the customs, if they 
shall see fit so to do. — § 77. 

Clkarancb of Ship. 


Content to be delivered to Searcher , &c Before any ship shall be cleared outwards at any port in the 

U. Kingdom or in the Isle of Man, for parts beyond the seas, with any goods shipped on board the 
same in such port, the master shall deliver a content of such ship to the searcher, setting forth the name 
and tonnage of such ship, and the place or places of her destination, and the name of the master, and also 
an account of the goods shipped on board, and of the packages containing such goods, and of the marks 
and numbers upon such packages, and a like account of the goods on board, if any, which had been re- 
ported inwards for exportation in such ship, so far as any such particulars can be known by him ; and 
also, before the clearance of such ship, the cockets, with the indorsements and clearances thereon for the 
goods shipped, shall be finally delivered by the respective shippers of such goods to the searcher, who shall 
file the same together, and snail attach with a seal a label to the file, showing the number of cockets con- 
tained in the file, and shall compare the particulars of the goods in the cockets with the particulars of 
the goods In such content, and shall attest the correctness thereof by his signature on the label, and on 
the content ; and the master of the ship shall make and sign a declaration before the collector or comp^ 
troller to the truth of such content, and shall also answer to the collector or comptroller such questions 
concerning the ship, the cargo; and the intended voyage, as shall be demanded of him ; and thereupon 
the collector or comptroller shall clear such ship for her intended voyage, and shall notify such clearance, 
and the date thereof, upon the content, and upon the label to the file of cockets, and upon the vicyialling 
bill, and also in th^iook of ships’ entries outwards, for the information of all parties interested, sAshaU 
transmit the content, ancLghe cockets, and the victualling bill to the searcher ; and the particulars to be 
contained in such content shall be written and arranged in such form and manner as the collector and 
comptroller shall require. — \ 78. 

File qf Cockets , 8(C. delivered to Master — The file of cockets and the victualling bill shall thereupon be 
delivered by the searcher to the master of such ship, at such station within the port, and in such maimer 
as shall be appointed by the commissioners of his Majesty’s customs for that purpose y and such file of 
cockets and victualling bill, so delivered, shall be kept by the master of such ship as the authority for de- 
parting from the port with the several parcels and packages of goods and of stores on board, so far a* 

they shall agree with the particulars in the indorsements on such cockets or with such victualling bill.. 

% 79. 

In Ballast — If any ship is to depart in ballast from the U. Kingdom or from the Isle of Man for 
parts beyond the seas, having no goods on board except the stores of such ship borne upon the victualling 
bill, or any goods reported inwards for exportation in such ship, the master of such ship shall, before her 
departure, answer to the collector or comptroller such questions touching her departure and destination 
as. shall be demanded of him ; and thereupon the collector or comptroller shall clear such ship hi ballast, 
and shall notify such clearance and the date thereof on the victualling bill, and also In the book of ships* 
entries outwards, for the information of all parties interested ; and such victualling bill shall be kept by 
the master of such ship as the clearance of the same. — § 80. 

Pari qf fomytr Cargo reported for Exportation . — If there A on board any ship any goods of the in- 
ward cargo which were reported lor exportation in the same, tne master shall, before clearance outwards 
of such ship from any port in the U. Kingdom or In the Isle of Man, deliver to the searcher a copy of 
the report inwards of such goods, certified by the collector and comptroller ; and such copy, being found 
to correspond with the goods so remaining on board, shall be the authority to the searcher to pass such 
ship with such goods on board j and being signed by the searcher, and filed with the cockets, shall be the 
clearance of the shipYor those goods. — \ 81. 

If any Passengers , Master may enter Baggage in his Name. — If any passengers are to depart In any 
ship from the U. Kingdom or from the Isle of Man for jjarts beyond the seas, it shall be lawful for the 


r _dan for parts beyond . . 

master of such ship to pass an entry and to receive a cocket in his name for the necessary personal bag- 
gage of all such passengers, and duly to clear such baggage for shipment in their behalf, stating in such 
clearances the particulars of the packages and the names of the respective passengers ; and if such ship' fs 

to take no other goods than the necessary personal ' * — “ 

shall be lawfiil for such master to enter such ship o 
good* than such baggage duly entered and cleared 


to be a ship in ballast, notwithstanding such bagj 


e, and shall be described In the clearance, on the con- 
3 
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tent* end on the label to the cocket or cockets, end on the victualling bill, and In the book of ship's entries* 
ki^a ship cleared in ballast* except as to the necessary personal baggage of passenger^ going the voyage— 

Master may enter Goods for primate Use of Self and Grew — If the master and crew of any foreign ship 
which is to depart in ballast from the U. Kingdom for parts beyond the seas shall be desirous to take 
on board chalk rubbish by way of ballast, or to take with them for their private use any small quantities of 
goods of British manufacture* ft shall be lawful for such master* without entering such snip outwards* to pass 
an entry in his name, and receive a cocket free of any export duty for all such goods, under the general de- 
nomination of British manufactures not prohibited to be exported* being for the use and privilege of the 
master and crew, and not being of greater value than in the proportion of 90/. for the master* and 10/. for 
the mate* and Si. for each of the crew, and stating that the ship is in ballast ; and the master shall' duly 
clear such goods for shipment in behalf of himself and crew, stating in such clearances the particulars 
of the goods and packages, and the names of the crew who shall jointly or severally take any of such goods 
under this privilege ; and such ship shall be deemed to be a ship in ballast, and be cleared as such, and 
without a content, notwithstanding such goods or such cocket or cockets ; and such clearance shall be 
notified by the collector or comptroller on the label to the cocket or cockets, aud on the victualling bill* 
and In the book of ships* entries, as a clearance in ballast, except as to the privilege of the master and 
crew. — § 83. 

Officers may board any Skip etfter Clearance. — It shall be lawful for the officers of the customs to go 
on board any ship after clearance outwards, within the limits of any port In the U. Kingdom or in the 
Isle of Man, or within 4 leagues of the coast thereof, and to demand the file of cockets and the victual- 
ling bill ; and if there be any goods or stores on board not contained in the indorsements on the cockets, 
nor in the victualling bill, sucn goods or stores shall be forfeited ; and if any goods contained In such in- 
dorsements be not on board, the master shall forfeit the sum of 20/. for every package or parcel of goods 
contained in such indorsements and not on board ; and if any cocket be at any time falsified, the person 
who shall have falsified tlie same, or who shall have wilfully used the same, shall forfeit the sum of 100/. 
—| 84. 

Skips to bring -to at Stations Every ship departing from any port in the U. Kingdom or in the Isle 

of Man shall bring-to at such stations within the port as shall be appointed by the commissioners of his 
Majesty's customs for the landing of officers from such ships, or for further examination previous to such 
departure — f 85. 

Debenture Goods. 


Entry in Name of retd Owner.— No drawback or bounty shall be allowed upon the exportation from 
the U. Kingdom of any goods* unless such goods shall have been entered in the name of the person who 
was the real owner thereof at the time of entry and shipping, or of the person who had actually pur- 
chased and shipped the same, in his own name and at his own liability and risk, on commission, accord- 
ing to the practice of merchants, and who was and shall have continued to be entitled in his own right to 
such drawback or bounty, except in the cases herein-after provided for — $ 86. 

Declaration to Exportation, and to Property , and to Right to Drawback or Bounty. — Such owner or 
commission merchant shall make and subscribe a declaration upon the debenture that the goods men- 
tioned therein have been actually exported, and have not been reianded, and are not Intended to be re- 
landed in any part of the U. Ktngdom, nor in the Isle of Man <unless entered for the Isle of Man), nor 
in die islands of Faro or Ferro, and that he was the real owner thereof at the time of entry and shipping, 
or that he had purchased and shipped the said goods in his own name and at his own liability and risk, 
on commission, as the case may be, and that be was and continued to be entitled to the drawback or 
bounty thereon In his own right : provided always, that if such owner or merchant shall not have pur- 
chased the right to such drawback or bounty, he shall declare under his hand upon the entry and upon the 
debenture the person who is entitled thereto, and the name of such person shall be stated In the cocket 
and in the debenture ; and the receipt of such person on the debenture shall be the discharge for such 
drawback or bounty {87. 

Agent may pass. Entry, and receive Drawback , and make the Declaration , 8fC — If such owner or 
merchant shall he resident in some part of the U* Kingdom, being more than 20 miles from the custom- 
house of the port of shipment, he may appoint any person to be his agent to make and pass his entry, and to 
dear and ship his goods, and to receive for him the drawback or bounty payable on his debenture, if pay- 
able to him, provided the name of such agent and the residence of sucn owner or merchant be subjoined 
to the name of such owner or merchant m the entry aud lu the cocket for such goods ; and such agent, 
being duly informed, shall make declaration upon the entry, if any be necessary, and also upon the de- 
benture, m behalf of such owner or merchant, to the effect before required of such owner or merchant, 
and sMH answer such Questions touching his knowledge of the exportation of such goods and the property 
therein* and of the right to the drawback or bounty, as shall be demanded off him Vjr the collector or 
comptroller ; and if any such goods be exported by any corporation or company trading by a joint stock. 
It shall be lawful for them to appoint any person to be their agent for the like purposes, and with the like 
powers to act in their behalf. — $ 88. 

Property of Persons Abroad — If any goods which are to be exported for drawback be the property of 
any person residing abroad, having been consigned by the owner thereof to some person as hU agent re- 
siding In the U. Kingdom, to be exported through the same to parts beyond the seas, by such agent, 
upon account of such owner, it shall be lawful for such person (being the consignee by whom and in 
whose name the duties inwards on such goods had been paid, or his legal representative), lu like manner, 
as agent for such owner, to enter, clear, and ship such goods for him, and upon like conditions to. receive 
tor him the drawback payable thereon |69. 

Shipment within 3 Years , and Payment within 2 Years. — No drawback shall be allowed upon the 
exportation of any goods unless such goods be shipped within 3 years after the payment of the duties 
Inwards thereon* aud no debenture for any drawback or bounty allowed upon the exportation of any 
goods sbaH he paid after the expiration of 2 years from the date of the shipment of such goods* and 
no drawback shall be allowed upon any goods which by reason of damage or decay shall have become of 
less value for home use than the amount of such drawback ; and all goods so damaged which shall be 
cleared for any drawback shall be forfeited, and the person who caused such goods to be so cleared shall 
forfeit the ran of 200/., or treble the amsgpt of the drawback in such case* at the eleotioiy>f the ccfrnmis- 
• loners of the customs — 4 90. - 


Issuing and pasting Debenture. — For the purpose of computing and paying any drawback or bounty 
payable upon any mods duly entered, shipped, and exported* a debenture shall* in due time after sucn 
entry, be prepared by the collector and comptroller, 'certifying in the first instance the iMfitt Outwards of 
•och goods ; and so soon as the same shall nave been duly exported, and a notice contgfiPrag the parti- 
culars or the goods shall have been delivered by the exporter to the searcher, the shipment and export- 
ation thereof shall be certified to the collector and comptroller, upon such debenture* by the searcher, 
and the debenture shall thereupon be computed and passed with all convenient despatch* and be delivered 
Co the person entitled to receive the seme — 4 91. 

Certificate of landing m Die of Man. — No drawback or bounty shall be allowed for any goods exported 
from the U. Kingdom to the Isle of Man. until a certificate shall be produced from the collector and 
comptroller of the customs of the Isle of Man of the due landing of such goods. — 4 92. 

Press-packing, and Declaration of Packer. — No drawback or bounty shall be allowed for any goods 
exported from the U. Kingdom in bales cleared as being press-packed* unless the quantities and qua- 
lities of the goods in each of such bales shall be verified by the master packer thereof* or* In case of uu- 
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avoidable absence, by the foreman of such packer, having knowledge of the contents of the bales, by 
declaration made and subscribed upon the cocket before the collector or comptroller $ or if such packer 
reside more than 10 miles from the port, then by declaration made and subscribed upon an account of 
such goods, before a magistrate or justice of the peace for the county or place where such packer shall 
reside : and if such bales be not cleared as being press-packed, then the searcher, having opened any such 
bale, shall not be required to repack the same at nis charge. — \ 93. 

Licensed Lightermen , ffc. — No goods cleared for drawback or bounty, oefrom the warehouse, shall be 
carried waterborne, to be put on board any ship for exportation from the U. Kingdom, by any person, 
unless such persons shall be authorised for that purpose by licence under the hands of the commis- 
sioners of the customs ; and before granting such licence, it shall be lawful for the said commissioners to 
require such security by bond for the faithful and incorrupt conduct of such person as they shall deem 
necessary ; and after granting such licence, it shall be lawful for the said commissioners to revoke 
the same, if the person to whom the same shall have been granted shall be convicted of any offence 
against the laws relating to the customs or excise : provided always, that all such licences which shall be 
in force at the time of the commencement of this act shall continue iu force as if the same had been 
afterwards granted under the authority of this act §94. 

Warehouse or Debenture Goods not exported If any goods which have been taken from the ware- 

house to be exported from the same, or any goods which have been cleared to be exported for any draw- 
back or bounty, shall not be duly exported to parts beyond the seas, or shall be relanded in any part of 
the U. Kingdom (such goods not having been duly relanded or discharged as short-shipped under the 
care of the proper officers), or shall be landed in the islands of Faro or Ferro, or shall be carried to 
any of the Islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, or Man (not having been duly entered, cleared, 
and shipped to be exported directly to such island), the same shall be forfeited, together with the ship 
from or by which the same had been so relanded, landed, or carried, and any other ship, vessel, boat, or 
craft which may have been used in so relanding, landing, or carrying such goods ; and any person by 
whom or by whose orders or means such goods shall have been so taken or cleared, or so relanded, 
landed, or carried, shall forfeit a sum equal to treble the value of such goods $ 95. 

Drawback qf Duties on Wine allowed for Officers in the Natty Drawback of the whole of the duties 

of customs shall be allowed for wine intended for the consumption of officers of his Majesty’s navy, on 
board such of his Majesty’s ships in actual service as they shall serve In, not exceeding the quantities of 
wine, in any one year, for the use of such officers, herein-after respectively mentioned ; (thatds to say,) 

Oat font. CWIaiu. 

For every admiral • - 1/260 For every captain of the third, fourth, and fifth rate 420 

— vice-admiral - 1,050 — captain of an inferior rate - - *10 

— rear-admiral ... 840 — lieutenant, and other commanding officer, 

— captain of the first and second rate • 630 and for every marine officer • -105 

provided always, that such wine be shipped only at one of the ports herein-after mentioned ; (that is to 
say,) London, Rochester, Deal, Dover, Portsmouth, Plymouth, Yarmouth, Falmouth, Belfast, Dublin, 
Cork, Leith, or Glasgow § 96. 

Persons entering Wine for Drawback to declare the Name and Rank of Officer claiming same The 

person entering such wine, and claiming the drawback for the same, shall state In the entry and declare 
on the debenture the name of the officer for whose use such wine is intended, and of the ship in which 
he serves ; and such wine shall be delivered into the charge of the officers of the customs at the port of 
shipment, to he secured in the king’s warehouse until the same shall be shipped under their care ; and 
sucn officers having certified upon the debenture the receipt of the wine into their charge, the debenture 
shall be computed and passed, and be delivered to the person entitled to receive the same 3 97. 

Officers leaving the Service^ $c. such Wine permitted to be transferred to others — If any such officer 
shall leave the service or be removed to another ship, it shall be lawful for the officers of the customs of 
any of the ports before mentioned to permit the transfer of any such wine from one officer to another, as 
part of his proportion, whether on board the same ship or another, or the transhipment from one ship to 
another for the same officer, or the relanding and warehousing for future reshipment ; and it shall also 
be lawful for the officers of customs at any port to receive back the duties for any of such wine, and de- 
liver the same for home use: provided always, that if any of such wine be not laden on board the ship 
for which the same was intended, or be unladen from such ship without permission of the proper officer 
of the customs, the same shall be forfeited. — § 98. 

Pursers of his Majesty's Ships qf War may ship Tobacco for Use of Crew free of Duty, on giving Bond. 
— It shall be lawful for the purser or any of nis Majesty’s ships of war in actual service to enter and ship 
at the ports of Rochester, Portsmouth, or Plymouth, in the proportions herein-after mentioned, any 
tobacco there warehoused in his name or transferred into his name, for the use of the ship in which he 
shall serve ; provided such purser shall deliver to the collector or comptroller of such port a e#tificate 
from the captain of such ship, stating the name of the purser and the number of men belonging to the 
•hip, and aUo give bond, with one sufficient surety, in treble the duties payable on the tobacco, that 
no part thereof shall be relanded in the U. Kingdom without leave of the officers of the customs, or be 
landed in either of the Islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, or Man. — § 99. 

Ptfrser removed from one Ship to another may tranship Tobacco with Permission qf Collector — If any 

S urser shall be removed from one ship to another, It shall be lawful for the collector and comptroller of 
fie port where such ship shall be to permit the transhipment of the remains of any such tobacco for the 
use of such other ship, upon due entry of such tobacco by such purser, setting forth the time when and 
the port at which such tobacco was first shipped ; and if any such ship shall be paid off, it shall be lawful 
for the collector and comptroller of any port where such ship shall be paid off to permit the remains of any 
such tobacco to be landed, and to be entered by the purser of such ship, either for payment of duties, or 
to be warehoused fur ttie term of 6 months for the supply of some otffer such ship. In like manner as any 
tobacco may be warehoused and supplied at either of the ports before mentioned, or for payment of all du- 
ties wlthln^uch 6 months : provided always, that all tobacco warehoused for the purpose of so supplying 
**'- Majestjrs ships of war shall be subject to the provisions made for the warehousing of tobacco generally. 
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Penalty for exporting prohibited Good*. — If any good* liable to forfeiture for being shipped for ex- 
portation snail be shipped and exported without discovery by the officers of the customs, the person or 

r arsons who shall have caused such goods to be exported shall forfeit double the value of such goods. — 
103. 

Prohibitions Outwards. 

Prohibitions and Restrictions absolute or modified. — The several sorts of goods e nu mer a ted or de- 
scribed In the Table following .(denominated ( *A Table of Prohibitions and Restrictions Outwards**) shall 
be either absolutely prohibited to be exported from the U. Kingdom, or shall be exported under the 
restrictions mentioned in such table, according as the several sorts of such goods are respectively set 
forth therein ; (that is to say,) 

A Table qf Prohibitions and Restrictions Outwards. 

Clocks and watch* j wU. any outward or inward bos, cue, or , metal wl Jch shall be silvered or drawn into wire, or 

dial piste, of any metal, without the movement in or I flatted Into plate, or mads into bullion spangles, or pearl 

with every such bos, caar, or dial plate, made up fit for or any ether materials used in the wold or silver lace ma- 

— with the dock or watchmaker's name engraven I nufsctory, or In Imitation at such Laee, fringe, oord, cm • 

broidery, tambour work, or buttons, or or any or the 

materials used In making the same, and which shall 
hold more car boar a g r e at e r propo r tion than 3 penny- 
weights of fine diver to the pound avoirdupois of snob 
copper, brass, or nihui metals- 
any metal inferior to silver, whether gilt, silvered, stained, 
or coloured, or otherwise, which shall be worked up or 
mixed with gold or silver In any manufacture of Laos, 
fringe, cord, e mb roidery, tambour work, or button*. 

(A table or tools prohibited lobe imported was inserted here ; 
but this pro hibit io n was repealed by the 6 St 7 Viet. cap. 84.) 


9 ; via. any metal inferior to stiver which shall be spun, 
mixed, wrought, or set upon silk, or which shall be gilt, 
or drawn into wire, or flatted Into plate, and spun or 
woven, or vroufal into or upon, or mixed with lace, 
fringe, oord, embroidery, tambour worker buttons, made 
in the gold or silver lace manufactory, or set upon silk, 
or made into bullion spangles, or peer! or any other ma- 
terials made In the gold or silver Lace manufactory, or 
which shall imitate or be meant to Imitate such lace, 
frii^e, card, cm br oi dery, tambour work, or buttons; 
nor shall any person export any copper, brass, or other 


A List qf Goods which map be prohibited by Proclamation or Order in Council. 

Arms, ammunition, and gunpowder. I verted in to or made ueeAll in increasing the quantity of 

Ashes, pot and peart. I military or naval stores. 

Military stores and naval stoves, end any article* (except cop- I Provisions, or any sort at victual which may be used a* find by 

per) which M* Mg)eety shall judge capable of being uon. I mao. 

And tf any good* shall be exported, or be waterborne to be exported, from the U. Kingdom, contrary to 
any of the prohibition* or restriction* mentioned in such table In respect of *och good*, the same shall 
be forfeited 9 104. 

The sections from 105. to 118., both inclusive, relate to the Coasting Tram, and are given under that 
head. 

Construction in general. 

Terms used in Acts Whenever the several terms or expressions following shall occur \p this act, or 

In any other act relating to the customs, or to trade and navigation, the same shall be construed respect- 
ively in the manner hcrein-after directed ; (that is to say,) the term “ ship ” shall be construed to mean 
ship or vessel generally, unless such term shall be used to distinguish a ship from sloops, brigantines, 
and other classes of vessels ; and the term “ master' 1 of any ship shall be construed to mean the person 
having or taking the charge or command of such ship ; the term ** owners ” and the term * 4 owner’* 
of any ship shall be construed alike to mean 1 owner, if there be only 1, and any or all the owners if 
there be more than 1 ; the term " mate ** of any ship shall be construed to mean the person next In com- 
mand of such ship to the master thereof ; the term “ seaman ” shall be construed to mean alike seaman, 
mariner, sailor, or landsman, being one of the crew of any ship ; the term “ British possession” shall be 
construed to mean colony, plantation, island, territory, or settlement belonging to his M^vsiy ; the 
term “ his Majesty ** shall be construed to mean his Majesty, his heirs, and successors; the terra 

East India Company ” shall be construed to mean the United Company of Merchants of England trading 
to the East Indies ; the term “ limits of the East India Company’s charter ” shall be construed to 
mean all places and seas eastward of the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits of Magellan ; the term “ col- 
lector and comptroller " shall be construed to mean the collector and comptroller of the customs of the 
port intended in the sentence : whenever mention is made of any public officer, the officer mentioned 
shall be deemed to be inch o filter for the time being ; the terra “ warehouse ” shall be construed to 
mean any place, whether house, shed, yard, timber pood, or other place in which goods entered to be 
warehoused upon importation may be lodged, kept, add secured without payment of duty, or although 
prohibited to be used in the U. Kingdom ; the term “ king’s warehouse ” shall be construed to mean any 
place iMriSed by the Crown for lodging goods therein for security of the customs 9 1 19. 

Malta in Europe The island of Malta and Its dependencies shall be deemed to be in Europe. — 

f 190. 

General Regulations. 

Weights, Measures. Currency , and Management All duties, bounties, and drawbacks of customs 

shall be paid and received In every part of the U. Kingdom and of the Isle of Man In British currency, 
and according to Imperial weights and measures ; and in all cases where such duties, bounties, and 
drawbacks are Imposed and allowed according to any specific quantity, or any specific value, the same shall 
be deemed to apply in the same proportion to any greater or lets quantity or value ; and all such duties, 
bounties, and drawbacks shaU be under the management of the commissioners of the customs. — 9 191. 

Collector to take Ronds in respect qf Goods relating to the Customs. — All bonds relating to the customs 
required to be given In respect Of goods or ships snail be taken by the collector and comptroller for the 
use of hi* Majesty ; and after the expiration of 3 years from the date thereof, or from the time, if any, 
limited therein for the performance of the condition thereof, every such bond upon which no prosec u tion 
or soft shall have been commenced shall be void, and may be cancelled and destroyed. — 9 « 

Mode qf ascertaining Strength qf Foreign Spirits. — The mode of ascertaining the strengths and quan- 
tities of foreign spirits imported into the tf. Kingdom should at all times be exactly similar to the 
mode in practice for ascertaining the strengths and quantities of spirits made within the U. Kingdom \ 
be It tberefdfih enacted, that the same Instruments, and the same tables and scales of grsdMjon, and the 
same rules and methods, as the officers of the excise shall by any law in force for the We being be 
directed to use, adopt, and employ In trying and ascertaining the strengths and quantities of spirits made 
within the U. Kingdom, for the purpose of computing and collecting the duties of excise payable 
thereon, shall be used, adopted, and employed by the officers of the customs In trying and ascertaining 
the strengths and quantities of spirits Imported into the U. Kingdom, for the purpose of computing and 
collecting the duties of customs payable thereon. — K 193. 

Officers qf Customs to take Sample of Goods — It shall be lawful for the officers of the customs to take 
such samples of any goods as shall be necessary for ascertaining the amount of any duties payable on the 
same ; and all such samples shall be disposed of and accounted for in such manner es the commissioners 
of his M«deaty*s customs shall direct. — 9 12*. 

Time tf an Importation and qf an Exportation defined. — If, upon the first levying or repea l ing of any 
duty, or upon the first granting or repealing of any drawback or bounty, or upon the first permtttlhg or 
probiMtkng of any Importation or exportation, whether Inwards, outwards, or coastwise; to the U, 
Kingdom or to the Isle of Man, it shall become necessary to determine the prods# time at which an 
impa^atleo or exportation of any goods m a d e and completed shall be deemed to bar# had effect, such 
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time. In respect of importation, shall be deemed to be the time at which the ship Importing such goods 
had actually come within the limits of the port at which such ship shall in due course be reported, and 
such goods be discharged ; and such time. In respect of exportation, shall be deemed to be the time at 
which the goods had been shipped on board the ship in which they had been exported ; and if such 
question shall arise upon the arrival or departure of any ship, in respect of any charge or allowance upon 
such ship, exclusive of any cargo, the time of such arrival shall be deemed to be the time at which the 
report ouucb ship shall have been or ought to have been made ; and the time of snch departure shall be 
deemed to be the time of the last clearance of such ship with the collector and comptroller for the voyage 
upon which she had departed. — 4 1 26. 

Return qf Duty overpaid. — Although any duty of customs shall have been overpaid, or although, a r tr 
any duty of customs shall have been charged and paid, it shall appear or be judicially established that she 
same had been charged under an erroneous construction of the law. It shall not be lawful to return any 
such overcharge after the expiration of 3 years from the date of such payment. — \ 126. 

Tonnage or Burden of Ships declared. — The tonnage or burden of every British ship within the 
meaning of this act shall be the tonnage set forth in the certificate of registry of such ship, and the 
tonnage or burden of every other ship shall, for the purposes of this act, be ascertained In the same man- 
ner as the tonnage of British ships is ascertained. — $ 127. 

Office re may refuse Matter qf British Ship, unless indorsed on Register . — It shall be lawfot for the 
officers of customs at any port under British dominion where there shall he a collector and comptroller of 
the customs to refuse to admit any person to do any act at such port as master of any British snip, unless 
his name shall be inserted in or have been indorsed upon the certificate of registry of such ship as being 
the master thereof, or until his nam£ shall have been so Indorsed by such collector and comptroller. — ^ 128. 

Falsifying documents. — If any person shall counterfeit or falsify, or wilfully use when counterfeited or 
falsified, any entry, warrant, cocket, or transire, or other document for the unlading, lading, entering, 
reporting, or clearing of any ship or vessel, or for the landing or shipping of any goods, stores, baggage, or 
article wnutever, or shall by any false statement procure any writing or document to be made for any of 
such purposes, every person so offending shall for every such offence forfeit the sum of 200/. : provided 
always, that this penalty shall not attach to any particular offence for which any other penalty shall be 
expressly imposed by any law in force for the time being. — § 129. * 

Authority qf an Agent may be required Whenever any person shall -make any application to any 

officer of the customs to transact any business on behalf of any other person, it shall be lawful for such 
officer to require of the person so applying to produce a written authority from the person on whose behalf 
such appllcfiMbn shall be made, and in default of the production of such authority, to refuse to transact 
such business \ 130. 

Persons falsifying Declaration liable to Penalty. — If any declaration required to be made by this act 
or by any other act relating to the customs (except declarations to the value of goods) be untrue in any 
particular, or if any person required by this act or by any other act relating to the customs to answer 
questions put to him by the officers of the customs, touching certain matters, shall not truly answer such 
questions, the person making such declaration or answering such questions shall, over and above any 
other penalty to which he may become subject, forfeit the sum of 100/. — $ 131. 

Seizures. — All goods, and all ships, vessels, and boats, which by this act or any act id any time in force 
relating to the customs shall be declared to be forfeited# shall and may be seised by any officer of the cus- 
toms ; and such forfeiture of any ship, vessel, or boat shall be deemed to include the gunsy tackle, apparel, 
and furniture of the same ; and such forfeiture of any goods shall be deemed to include the proper package 
in which the same are contained. — § 132. 

Restoration qf seized Goods , Ships, SfC In case any goods, ships, vessels, or boats shall be seised as 

forfeited, or detained as under- valued, by virtue of any act of parliament relating to the customs. It shall 
be lawful for the commissioners of his Majesty’s customs to order the same to be restored In such manner 
and on such terms and conditions as they shall think fit to direct ; and if the proprietor of the same shall 
accept the terms and conditions prescribed by the said commissioners, he shall not have or maintain any 
actiotl4br recom pence or damage on account of such seizure or detention ; and the person making such 
seizure shall not proceed in any manner for condemnation. — § 133. 

Remission of Forfeitures, Ac If any ship Bhall have become liable to forfeiture on account of any 

goods laden therein, or unladen therefrom, or if the master of any ship shall have become liable to any 
penalty on account of any goods laden in such ship or unladen therefrom, and such goods shall be small in 
quantity or of trifling value, and it shall be made appear to the satisfaction of the commissioners of his 
Majesty’s customs that such goods had been laden or unladen contrary to the intention of the owuers of 
such ship, or without the privity of the master thereof, as the case may be, it shall be lawful for the said 
commissioners to remit such forfeiture, and also to remit ormitigate such penalty, as they shall see reason 
to acquit such master of all blame in respect of such offence, or more or less to attribute the commission 
of suen offence to neglect of duty on his part as master of such ship ; and every forfeiture and every 
penalty, or part thereof, so remitted, shall be null and void, and no suit or action shall be brought or 
maintained bv any person whatever on account thereof. — $ 134. 

Ships not bringing to at Stations, Masters to forfeit If any ship coming up or departing out of any 

port in. the U. Kingdom or in the Isle of Man, shall not bring to at the proper stations In such port 
appointed by the commissioners of his Majesty’s customs for the boarding or landing of officers or the 
customs, the master of such ship shall for every such offence forfeit the sum of 100/. — & 135. 

Officers may be stationed in Ships in the Limits qf any Port. — It shall be lawful for the commissioners 
of his Majesty's customs, and for the collector and comptroller of any port under their directions, to 
station officers on board any ship while within the limits of any port in the U. Kingdom or in the 
Isle of Man ; and the master of every ship on boardUof which any officer is so stationed shallprovtde every 
such officer sufficient room under the deck, in some part of the forecastle or steerage, for his bed or 
hammock, and in case of neglect or refusal so to do shall forfeit the sum of 100/. — § 136. 

Power to charge Rent in King's Warehouse. — Whenever any goods shall be taken to and secured in 
any of the king’s warehouses in the U. Kingdom or In the Isle of Man, for security of the duties 
thereon, or to prevent the same from coming into home use, it shall and may be lawful for the commis- 
sioners of his Majesty's customs to charge and demand and receive warehouse rent for such goods for all 
such time as tfie same shall remain In such warehouse, at the same rate as may be payable Tor the like 
goods when iHrehoused in any w arehouse in which such goods may be warehoused without payment of 
duty : provided always, that it shall be lawful for the Lords Commissioners of his Majesty's Treasury, or 
the commissioners or his Majesty's customs, by warrant or order under their hands respectively, from 

time to the amount of rent which shall be payable for any goods secured in any of the king's 

warehouses efipffiHresaid. — $ 137. 

Power to sell Goods not cleared from King's Warehouse In case such goods shall not be duly cleared 

from the king's warehouse within 3 calendar months, (or sooner, if they be of a perishable nature,) it 

shall be lawful for the Commissioners of his Majesty’s customs to cause such goods to be publicly sold by 

auction, for home use or for exportation, as the case may be ; and the produce of such sale shall be applied 

towards the payment of the duties, if sold for home use, and of the warehouse rent and all other charges $ 

and the overplus (If any) shall be paid to the person authorised to receive the same t provided always, that 

It shall be lawful for the said commissioners to cause any of such goods to be destroyed as cannot be sold 

for a sum sufficient to pay such duties and charges, if sold for home use, or sufficient to pay such charges. 

If sold for exportation : provided also, that if such goods shall have been landed by the officers of the 

customs, and the freight of the same shall not have been paid, the produce of such sale shall bo first applied 

to the payment of such freight. — % 138. ~ 
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Power far hit Medesty to appoint Ports ami legal Quays — It thall be lawful for his Majesty, by his 
commission out of the Court of Exchequer, from time to time to appoint any port, haven, or creek in the 
U. Kingdom, or in the Isle of Man, and to set out the limits thereof, and to appoint the proper places 
within the same to be legal quays for the lading and unlading of goods, and to declare that any place 
which had been set out as a legal quay by such authority shall be no longer a legal quay, and to appoint 
any new place within any port to be a legal quay for the lading and unlading of goods : provided always, 
that all ports, havens, and creeps, and the respective limits thereof, and all legal quays, appointed and set 
out and existing as such at the commencement of this act under any law till then in force, shall continue 
to be such ports, havens, creeks, limits, and legal quays respectively as if the same had been appointed 
and set out under the authority of this act. — § 189. 

Averment of Offence. — In any Information or other proceeding for any offence against any act made 
or to be made relating to the customs, the averment that such offence was committed within the limits 
of any port shall be sufficient, without proof of such limits, unless the contrary be proved. — 4 140. 

Commissioners map appoint Sufferance lYharfs — It shall be lawful for the commissioners of his Ma- 
jesty’s customs from time to time, by any order under their hands, to appoint places to be sufferance 
wharfs, for the lading and unlading of goods by sufferance, to be duly issued by them, or by the proper 
officers under their directions, in such manner and in such cases as they shall see fit — S 141. 

No Skips engaged in the Carriage of Letters to import or export Goods No ship or boat appointed 

and employed ordinarily for the carriage of letters shull import or export any goods without permission 
of the commissioners of his Majesty's customs, under the penalty of the forleiture of 100/., to be paid by 
the master of such ship or boat \ 14‘2. 

No Person deemed an Apprentice until Indenture enrolled with Collector "No person shall be deemed 

to be an apprentice for the purposes of an act passed in the 4th year of the reign of his late Majesty, in- 
tituled “ An Act (4 Geo. 4. c. 25.) for regulating the Number of Apprentices to oe taken on board British 
Merchant Vessels, and for preventing Desertion of Seamen," unless the indenture of such apprentice 
shall have been enrolled with the collector and comptroller of the port from which any such apprentice 
shall first go to sea after the date of such indenture, or in default of such enrolment, until the same shall 
have been enrolled at some port from which the ship in which such apprentice shall afterwards go to sea 
shall be cleared 4 143. 

Licensed Agents. — It shall not be lawful for any person to act as an agent for transacting any business 
at the Custom-house In the port of London which shall relate to the entry or clearance of any ship, or of 
any goods, or of any baggage, unless authorised so to do by licence of the commissioners oLhls Majesty's 
customs, who are ‘hereby empowered to require bond to bo given by every person to whoWsuch licence 
shall be granted, with one sufficient surety, in the sum of 1,000/., for the faithful and incorrupt conduct of 
such pqirsou and of his clerks acting for him : provided always, that such bond shall not be required of any 
person who shall be one of the sworn brokers of the city of London ; and if any person shall act as such 
agent, not being so licensed, or if any person shall be in partnership in such agency with any person not 
so licensed, such person shall, in either case, lor every such offence forfeit the sum of 100/. — j 144 

Treasury may revoke Licence. — It shall be lawful for the said commissioners of his Majesty's treasury, 
by any order under their hands, to revoke any such licence and after a copy of such order shall have 
been delivered tasuch person or to his clerk, or left at his usual place of abode or business, such licence 
shall be void § 145. m 

Not to extend to Clerks or Servants qf Individuals , nor to Clerks in Long Room Nothing herein con- 

tained shall extend to prevent the clerk or servant of any person, nor of any persons In co-partnership, 
from transacting any business at the Custom-house on account of such person or persons, without such 
licence; provided such clerk or servant shall not transact any such business as clerk, servant, or agent 
to any other person \ 146. 

Agent may appoint Clerks to act for him only It shall be lawful for any such agent or agents in co- 

partnership to appoint any person without licence to be his or their clerk in transacting such agency : 
provided always, that no person shall be admitted to be such clerk to more than 1 agent or co-partnership 
of agents, nor until his name and residence, and the date of his appointment, shall nave been IndOTted on 
the licence of every such agent, and signed by him, and Witnessed by the signature of the collector and 
comptroller of the customs, unless such person shall have been appointed with consent of the com- 
missioners of his Majesty’s customs before the commencement of this act. — $ 147. 

Treasury may extend Regulations to other Ports. — It shall be lawful for the said commissioners of his 
Majesty's treasury, by their warrant, to be published in the London or Dublin Gazette, to extend the 
regulations hereln-before made relating to agents in the port of London to agents at any other port In 
Great Britain, or at any port in Ireland. — $ 148. 


The commissioners of customs, agreeably to the powers given them to that effect by 
the foregoing statute, 3 8c 4 Will. 4. c. 52. § 13., have appointed the undermentioned 
^places, within the several ports of the U. Kingdom, at which vessels coming into or 
departing out of such ports shall bring to, for the boarding or landing of customs 
officers. Every master of a vessel failing to comply with the provisions of said act in 
this respect forfeits lOOl. 



AberJovej, 
AunowvoH 
Axukpbx. - 


BAinTAru 

Biavmaku 

Amtntch * 


Carnarvon 
Pmttkdy • 



Gravesend 


Station* fbr bringing -to. 


of the riven Rhydol and Ystwltl 

A Uttle to the westward at the town, in the 
river Dovey. 

Orfbrd haven, the entrance of the rivers 
Ore and Aide. 

The piles on the eastern side of the river, 
between the revenue watch-house end 
the Duke of Norfolk’s Quay, in the har- 
bour of Ltttlehampton. 

Skero and watch-house, Appledore. 

Opposite the town, at Fryer* Hoads. 

Within the harbour. 

In the roadstead opposite the town. 

In the bay off the town, opposite the Bell 
Tower, and at Abermenoi. 

At the entrance at the harbour, by the 
dftmMec Rock. 

In the harbour. 

I,* the harbour. 

At the entrance of the harbour, neat the 

S^.^ d '“ ohJh ~“’ AppUd< ”' 

Be t ween Boteetall Point, on the coast of 
tie Bristol Channel, and Black Rock, 
about a mile within the mouth of the 
rive* Parrott. 

The bey or harbour. 


Casnoas - 

Carlisui - 
Cwsmo w - 

Cm KIT am 

Chichmtm 
C tAY - 
COLCHIITKR 
Cowas (East) 

Daithouts 
Saleomb* - 

Dbai, - 
Dovn - 
Folk Hon* - 
Exam 
Teignmouth 
Palmooix - 

PAvamsRAM 


Station* Jbr bringing-to. 

• The outer buoy, distant about 500 yards, 

abreast of the harbour. 

- Pill and Klngsruad. 

• Penrith Hoads, a IKlIe to the eastward of 

the mouth or the river Tatt". 

- At Pwllcam, a little Inside the bar or har- 


- Fisher's Cross. 

- At the entrance of the river Wye. 

• Dow pool, 6 miles bom Hoy take. 

- Cock bush harbour. 

- Bleckney and Clay Harbour. 

Coin HJver, off Mersea BtaWpfnua Island. 

- Roadstead of Cowes, exffib ding from east 

to west about 24 miles. 

- Between the mouth of the harbour and 

Handquay Point. 

- At the mouth of the harbour and Snaps 

PonHs 

• In the Downs, in e 

- The outer hwbou 

- In the harbour. 

• At the P a ssage Way, Exmouth. 

- At the Point. 

- In the harbour, off KBn Quay and watch- 


• Between the mouth of Paversham Creek 

and the Horse Sand In the Bast Swale. 

• At the mouth Of Milton Creek In the. 

Swale. 

- Near the Custom-house, not 
e of the harbour. 


Baimmovoor 
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PvrU. 

OiMoaim. 

Omiuay - - At the outfall 


Hull J 

Dar|i 


Stations for bringing -to. 

the untrue* of tb* 


Hmwios - 
Hull - 


Ilfraoomhi 

IrawicR 

Iili or Mat 
Douglas - 
Darby Haven 


LAiwAim 
Poulton - 
Diver stirn - 


gan Roads, hut at tb* entrance of the 
river Hei. 

In the harbour, b e t ween the Guard and 
Walton Ferry, 

Hull Road*, between the east end of the 
citadel and the entrance to the Humber 
dock to the westward. 

In the harbour. 

In the harbour, between the Guard and 
Walton Ferry. 


Jin their respective bays. 

* Gleason Dock, on the river Dune 


Limnob - 
Lraa . 


MAUxnt 
Mil. roan 


ShleUle 

Blythnook - • 

Niwhavmc . - 

N aw roar (Wales) 
Fadstow 

PlHZANCl - - 

St. Michael's - 
Plymouth - 


Sea Dyke, entrance of the river Wyte. 

Pile Fowdry, near the Isle of Walney. 

Lekh Slade, or Leigh Swatch, which 
channel la formed by the spit of a sand 
called Marsh End, leading from the east 
end of Canvy Island, and nearly opposite 
to a windmill, called the Hamlet Mill, 
situate upon the CU1T. about 4 a mile to 
the westward of Southend, and about t 
mile* from Leigh. 

At the entrance of the respective docks. 

The basin within the pier or cobb of Lyme 
Regis. 

Nottingham Point, Intermediate space be* 
tween Common Strath Quay, -where the 
estuavy narrows into a river, about 3 
miles below the town, or as near as cir- 
cumstances permit within the point. 

Barrow Hills, opposite Black water River, 
Maldon. 

In the haven, opposite the town of Mil- 
ford. 

The entrance of the harbour. 

Opposite the watch-house, at the entrance 
of the river Tyne. 

Low Lights, North Shields. 

At the entrance of the harbour. 

In the stream, between the pier* and the 
tide surveyor’s watch-house. 

At the watch-house, I mile from the Cus- 


Po»ts MOUTH 

Langston* 

Ramsoatb 
Margots - 
Sandwich - 
RochmtSK - 

Hr* - - 

Hastings - 

Eastbourne 

SCAJtSOROUOH 

Shokbham - 


Routhamvtoh 
South wold 

Stockton - 
St. lvaa 
Hoyle 

lUNDULAMD 

Swansea - 
Neath 

Tnuuo - 
Wall* 

Whymoutk • 
Whitby 

WhitshaW 

Harrington 
Workington 
Maryport - 
WlSRXACK - 


Hawker’s Cove, within the harbour. 
Gwavas Lake. 

St. Michael's Mount Roads. 

Within the line of the breakwater, via. 

the Sound, Catwater, and Hamoase. 

At the entrance of the harbour, between 
South Deep, opposite Brown sea Castle, 
and the Essex buoy, opposite the castle 
stables. 

Between Blockhouse Point and the north 
end of her Majesty’s dock-yard. 

In the roadstead, within 1 mile of the Spil 
Buoy. 

In the harbour. 

In the harbour. 

At the entrance cf the harbour. 

Sheemess. 

The outer channel, and in Stag’s Hole, In 
the inner channel. 

In the open roadstead. 

In the open roadstead. 

Entrance of the harl 

light-house, at the end of 

Near the entrance of the harbour, in the 
western branch, opposite the customs 
watch-house ana Kingston Wharf. 
Itchen buoy, or Bunledon buoy. 

Opposite the Jetty, near the entrance of 
the harbour. 

Ninth buoy, or opposite Cleveland Port. 

In the bay, within | mile of St. Ives pier. 
The same. 

At the entrance of the harbour, near the 
watch house on the South pier. 

In the harbour. 

Briton Ferry, near the entrance of Neath 
River. 

Falmouth Harbour. 

Between the entrance of the harbour and 
Walls Quay. 

Weymouui Roads. 

The harbour. 

In the harbour, betwee n the tongue and 
bulwark. 

In their respective harbours. 

At the lighthouses about 3 miles below 
the station at Sutton Wash. 

Bewdsey Ferry, the entrance of the river 

Yarmouth Roads, b etw e en Nelson’s monu- 
ment and the haven’s mouth — on the 
Brush, a short dlstanoe within the haven’s 
mouth, aft the S. R. angle of the river. 

SCOTLAND. 

- That part of Aberdeen Bay which falls 
withuia Une beginning at the eastern- 
most point of the Girdle Ness, and run* 

• The bay. 

„ - With to the river Yttaan, opposite to the 
* village Newburgh. 


C AMraat.ro wm 
Dumfries - 

Dun du 
Newburgh m 
Perth - 
Glasgow 
GrA NOSKOV TH 
Alloa 

Kincardine 
Gkkskock - 


Rothsay » 

Oban - - 

Tobermory 

Inverary .- 
Lochgilphead 


Inverness • 
Irvine 
Kueai.pt - 
A be r dour and 
Burntisland 
Pittenween 
Dyeart 

J&ar : 

Leven 

Larvo • 
Kile - . . 

Anstruther 
St. Andrew's 
Kike wall - 


• S ton e ha v en Bay, wuhin 1 
entrance of toe harbour, 
r South Quay aft Ayr. 

- The Legal Quays. 

- TbeharbocS. 

- The harbour. 

- Tb* harbour. 

- The harbour. 

- The harbour. 

d \ Caroline Roads, 11 mile to 

- i of the harbour or Dundee. 


being within 
# or the town at 


Entrance of the harbour. 

Alloa roadstead. 

Kincardine roadstead. 

From Gravel Point, to tb* e 

town of Greenock, in the county of Ren- 
frew, to Kern pock Point, being the 
western point of Gourock Bay, includ- 
ing therein Certsdyke Bay, r *~ 

Roads, the anchorage at the t 
bank, and Gourock Bay. 

Rothsay Bay, lying and 

Hoy&iiy Point, on the eftliui uw wwn u* 
Rothsay, in the Isle of Bute, county tit 
Bute, and Ardmallsh Point on the weal 
of the said town. « 

Oban Bay, in the county of Argyle, as 
lies within Fishing-house Point on the 
eastern side, and Currick Point on the 
western side of the said bay. 

The Bay of Tobermory, lying and being 
within Leidag Point to the south-east, 
Fortmore Point to the north-west, ana 
the Isle of Calve on the east of Tober- 
mory, Isle of Midi, county of Argyle. 

The roadstead of Inverary, lying and being 
off the town of Inveiaiy, in the county 
of Argyle, and extending 1 a mile north- 
east of the quay of the sidd town. 

Lochgilphead Roads, at the east end of the 
Crinan Canal, lying and being within 
Ardrishaig Point, on the western ski* a* 
Lochgilphead and Kilmory Point, on the 
eastern side of the said loch. 

The harbour 

The harbour. 

Entrance of the harbtar. 

Burntisland Road*. 

Kirkaldy Bay. 

largo Bay. 


Entrance to their 


iv* harbours. 


Dunbar 
Kit her row 
Lerwick 
Montrose - 


Stornaway 
Stranraer 
Port Patrick 
Thurso 


St. Andrew’s Bay. 

- The Bay, or Kirkwall Roads, extending 

along the beach. In a north-east direction 
to Thief’s Holm, and in a westerly direc- 
tion to Quantemess Skerry, thence in a 
southerly direction to the Legal Quays. 

• The bay called Calnton Roads. 

- Between the martello tower and chain 

pier at Newhaven. 

• In the harbour. 

- In the harbour. 

- In the bay, opposite the Custom-house. 

- Within the bar, at the entrance of the river 

South Esk, which is called the Still. 

- The harbour. 

- Port Glasgow Roads, nr roa ds tead, com- 

mencing at the black and white che- 
quered buoy, on the east pflbM of the bank 
called the Perch, distant from the har- 
bour alMMit iOO yards, and extending in a 
south-easterly direction by the course of 
the river Clyde to the old ruins called 
Newark Castle. 

- The harbour. 

- The harbour. 

• The harbour. 

• Thurso Bay, within Hoi bum Head to the 

anchorage ground at Scrabster Roads. 

- Wick Bay, when abreast or within the 

headland called the Old Man of Wick. 


I HKLA 

_ j | At the entra 
m * l Townsend 
if and Bern I 


entrance of the harbour* of Castle 
rnsend, B alti m o r e, Crook Haven, 
Bern Haven. . 


IRELAND. 

Baltimore 
Castle Townsend 
Crook Haven 
Art Haven 

Floating Stn.) j G annoy le Roads, In Belfkst Lough, 
Coleraine - " — — *■ “ — . ■ . • 

Cork (Cove) 

West Passage 
Kinsats - 
YoughaU - 

Drogheda - 
Queenborough 

Dublin 

Dunoalk - 
Galway w - 

LlMEKltK - 


- Port Rush Bay, outside the harbour. 

- Betwe e n the Spit buoy and the town oft 

Cove. 

• Between Ferry Point to the southward and 
.Horse Head to the north-west. 

• Upper Cove, on the eastern side of the 

narbour. 

• Within the entrance of the harbour, be- 

tween BlacktMdtoffead to the eastward, 
and F»iry PomV 

- North Crook, at the entrance of the Boyne.. 

• In the river Boyne, opposite Queen* 

borough. *< 

• Pigeon-house, b etween the harbour lights 

house and the end of the Ndrth Wa8. 

• Soldiers’ Point. _ . . 

• To the eastward/ or under me shelter of. 

Mutton Island. 

- Tarbert’s Roads, to the southward of Tar- ' 

bert Islahd, us the county of Kerry* 
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Niwst - . Wunm£atR<Ndi.' * 

atrmmgjbrd - Bailyheurj lUj or Andh^Town Bay. 
SuwT' . . Oyster Island. . 

JTNMfege - . Anchorage of KtlUbem. 

fld(l»hte>s - In ths river. shrvast of Ward Town- 


BmUktm 

KUUtf* 

Wat 

Stm Aom 
Wmra tout 
W*j 


, Stations Jbr brtngtng-4o* 

• Moyne Pool. 

- KUUlaPool. 

:}pm«^ 

- Tho harbour. 

• Tha ucboran around at Armagh Head, 

In Clow Bar" * 

• South Bay, about 10 miles from Wexford. 


IMPORTS and EXPORTS, the articles imported into and exported from a country. 

We have explained ‘in another article (Balance op Taadk) the mode in which the 
value of the imports and exports is officially determined by the Custom-house, and have 
'.shown the fallacy of the common notions as to the advantage of the exports exceeding 
the imports. The scale of prices according to which the official value of the imports 
and exports is determined having been fixed so far back as 1698, the account is of no 
use as showing their true value ; but it is of material importance as showing the fluctu- 
ations in their quantity. We were anxious, had the means existed, to have given 
accounts of the quantities of the various articles imported and exported at different 
periods during the last century, that the comparative increase or diminution of the trade 
in each might have been exhibited in one general view. Unluckily, however, no means 
exist for completing such an account. The Tables published by Sir Charles Whitworth, 
Mr. Macpherson, and others, specify only the aggregate official value of the imports 
from and exports to particular countries, without specifying the articles or their values 
of which such imports and exports consisted. And on applying at the Custom-house, 
we found that the Are in 1814 had destroyed the records ; so that there were no means 
of compiling any complete account of the value of the articles imported or exported 
previously to that period. We have, however, given, in the first of the following tables, 
as complete a view of the general trade of Great Britain with all parts of the world from 
1760 down to 1842, both inclusive, as can be derived from existing materials. And the 
subsequent tables, and those dispersed through the work, give a view of that trade in 
detail, that is, in particular articles, and with particular countries. 

During the first hair of last century, and previously, woollen goods formed the principal article of 
native produce exported from Great Britain ; and next to it were hardware and cutlery, leather manu- 
factures, linen, tin, and lead, copper and brass manufactures, coal, earthenware, provisions, slops, Arc. 
Corn formed a considerable article in the list of exports down to 1770 ; since which period the balance 
of the corn trade has been, with a few exceptions, very decidedly on the side of importation . Cotton did 
not begin to be of any importance as an article of export till after 1770 ; but since then the extension 
and improvement of the cotton manufacture has been so astonishingly great, that the exports of cotton 
stuff's and yarn Amount, at this moment, to about a half of the entire exports of British produce and 
manufactures 1 ^*be export of woollen goods has been comparatively stationary. 

The principal articles of import during the last half century have consisted of sugar, tea, com, timber 
and nsrsl stores, cotton wool, sheep's wool, woods and drugs for dyeing, wine and spirits, tobacco, silk, 
tallow, hides and skins, coffee, spices, bullion, &c. Of the colonial and other foreign products imported 
into England, considerable quantities have always been re-exported. 

Trade of Great Britain with Foreign Countries, since 1700. 


T«m. 

Imports. 

Exports of British 
and Foreign and 
Colonial Produce. 

Yean. 

Imports. 

m 

Exports of British 
and Foreign and 
Colonial Produce. 

Official Value. 

Official Value. 

Official Value. 

Official Value* 

1760 

1761 

176* , 
1768 * 
1764 

176.4 

1766 

1767 

1768 

1760 

1770 

1771 

*10,683,496 
* 10,999,511 

9,479,160 
18*68*97 
11,940,660 
11,819,144 
19*446,764 
13,097,143 
13,116,981 
13,134*091 
13,430,998 

1 4 ,808,396 

*14,761,176 
16,038,913 
14,443*36 
14*78,943 
17,446*06 
15,763.868 
15,188,669 
15,090, OOl 
16*80,138 
15,001,988 
15,991,578 
19*18,481 

1778 

1773 

1774 

1775 
1770 

1777 

1778 

1779 

1780 

1781 

1788 

1783 

£14*08,716 

18*88,643 

14,477*70 

14*15,846 

19*13*34 

18,643,831 

11*33*98 

11*34.964 

11,714,960 

19,799*68 

10,341,689 

13,188,835 

*17,780,169 
16,375,431 
17,888*86 
16,386*64 
14,744,704 
13*91*06 
18,943*90 
13*90,703 
13*98,178 
11*3(9,990 
13,009,459 
14*81*95 • 

f 

Imports. • * 

Exports. — Official Value. j 

L n 

Official Value. 

British Produce 
and Manufactures. 

Foreign and 
Colonial Produce. 

Total Exports. 

1784 - 

1786 - 

1786 - 

1787 * 

1788 - 

1789 - 

1790 - 

1791 

179* - 

1795 

. 1ZM - 
JW - 

• «r»r : 

te m 

+ m 

*14,879,877 
16,879,419 
14,786,078 
17,604,084 
16,097,170 
17,681,103 
19,130,866 
19,669,783 
19,649,348 
19,844,117 
* 88*76,916 

*8,736*89 
83,187*80 
91*13*47 

*11,845*47 

11,061*11 

11,830,195 

18*43,900 

18,784,780 

13,779*00 

14,981,084 

16*10*19 

18*30*51 

13*99,869 

16,794,403 

16*36,813 

19,108,880 

16,903,103 

*3*46,434 

5*35*48 

4,470*36 

4*15,889 

4,747*19 

5*61,043 

5,199,037 

b’S&HjSA 

6*90*60 

10,081*81 

10,784,180 

11*10,004 

18*13*07 

*15,101*91 

10,117,169 

16*00,791 

16*69,789 

17*78,889 

19*40*49 

80,190,1*1 

88,731,996 

84*04,900 

£$»8 

87,183*89 

30*18*14 

98*17*10 

-f* ‘ » 

\ 

j 

Imports. 

* Exports. — Official Value. 

Exports of 
British Pro- 
duce and 
Manufactures. 

Excess of Offi- 
cial over Heal 
Value ef 

£tST,Z. 

dude. 

Bxoaasaf 
Real ever 
Official Value 
of Exports 
of British 
Produce. 

Official Value. 

British Pro- 
duce and 
Manufactures. 

SsaSfrr 4 1 

y Produce. - 

fetal Exports. 

Declared ev 
Heal Value, 

.88, ' 
->w> . 

mm 

*19*78,501 

84*84,813 

84*04,884 

*•3*19,874 ' 

1 7,907,110 . 

18*47.730 

43*48.oio 

*33,148*88 

38,949,498 

39.471.9U8 

: : ’ 

*18*78.170 
14*58 984 
15.166.910 
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Trade of Great Britain with Foreign Countries — continued. 


Ynh. 

Imports. 

Export* — Official Valoe. 

, Exporta of 
British Pro- 
duce and 

Manufactures. 

Jkeeas of Offi- 
cial over Beat 
Value of 
Exports of 

Brlj&Pro- 

Excess of 
Keel over 
Official Value 
of Exporta 
of British 
Produce. 

Official Value. 

British Pro- 
duce and 
Manufactures. 

Foreign and 
Colonial 
Produce. 

Total Exports. 

Declared or* 
Hfal Value. 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

18 10 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

mo 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

£ 

25,104,541 

26,454,281 

27,334,020 

25,554,478 

25,326,845 

25.660.9 53 
30,170,292 
37,613,294 
25,240,904 
24,923,922 

• 

32,620,771 

31,822,053 

26,374,921 

29,910,502 

35,845,340 

29,681,640 

31,515,222 

29,769,122 

29,432,376 

54,591,264 

36,056,551 

42.660.954 
36,174,350 
43,489,346 
43,636,187 
42,311,649 
44,815,397 
48.161.G61 
43,237,417 
44,529,287 
47,908,931 
47,463,610 
55,733,419 
63,224,874 
59,8fi,905 
60,546,066 
65,873,41 1 

62,684,587 

63,589,080 

£ 

24,601,608 

25,195,893 

20,042,596 

22,132,367 

22,907,371 

25,266,546 

22,963,772 

24.179.854 
32,916,858 
33,299,408 
21,723,632 
28,447,912 

• 

32,200,580 

41,712,002 

34,774,521 

39,233,467 

41,960,555 

82,983,689 

37,820,293 

40,194,681 

43,668,488 

43,166,039 

48,024,962 

46,463,022 

40.332.854 
, 51,279,102 

52,019,728 

55,465,723 

60,192,637 

60,090,123 

I 64,582,037 

1 69,633,854 

1 73,495,536 

77,932,616 
84,883,276 
72,312,207 
92,107,898 
96,947,122 
102,263,512 
101,780,753 

1 99,911,012 

£ 

*8,032,643 

8,938,741 

7,613,120 

7,717,555 

7,624,312 

5,776,775 

12,750,358 

9,357,435 

6,117,720 

9,533,065 

9,157,818 
^16,708,435 
13,441,665 
10,2G9,271 
10,835,800 
9,879,236 
10,525,026 
10,602,090 
9,211,928 
8,588,996 
10,188,690 
9,155,305 
10,066,503 
9,806,343 
9,928,655 
10,606,441 
8,535,786 
10,729,943 
11,036,759 
9,820,586 
11,549,913 
12,783,802 
12,384,538 
13,223,331 
12.702.6G0 
12,779,037 
13,765,618 
14,714,635 
13,577, (XXI 

£ 

28,075,239 
31,071,108 
30,520,491 
32,984,101 
30,588,084 
29,956,6* 9 
45,667,216 
42,656,843 
27,841,262 
37,980,977 
• 

51 ,358,398 
57,420,437 
48,216,186 
49,502,738 
52,7 96,355 
42,862,925 
48,345,319 
50,790,771 
52,770,416 

51 ,755,035 
58,813,548 
55,6 08,327 
50,399,357 
61,085,446 
61,948,383 
66,072,164 
69,028,4 23 
70,820,066 
75,618,796 
79,454,440 
85,056,449 
90,716,418 
97,267,814 
85,535,538 
104,810,558 
109,726,179 
116,029,130 
116,495,388 
113,488,012 

£ 

39,730,659 

45,102,330 

36,127,787 

37,135,746 

37,234,396 

39,746,581 

36,394,443 

36,306,383' 

46,049,777 

47.000,926 

30,853,618 

39,334,526 

43,447,373 
49,653,245 
40,328,940 
40,349,235 
45,180,150 
34,252,251 
35,669,077 
35,823,127 
36,176,897 
34,589,410 
37,600,021 
38,07 7,390 
30,847,628 
36,394,817 
36,160,379 
3(^5212,873 
37.G91 ,302 
36,652 ,694 
36,046,027 
39,305 A 13 
41,286,594 
46,926,370 
52,940,838 
41,766,205 
49,640,896 
52,701,509 
50,896,656 
51,217,658 
47,012,651 

'£ 

• m 

• • 

*2,251,216 
4,371,554 
7,381,591 
8,576,629 
10,424,931 
8,375,692 
9,585,326 
14,884,285 
15,869,349 
20,252,850 
22,801,335 
23,487,429 
28,536,010 
| 30,328,341 
32,208,942 
31,006,246 
31,942,438 

30.546.002 

42.467.002 
44,245/513 
51,366,956 
50,563,095 
52,898,361 

1 £906,437 
161085,191 
l5j0O3,379 
14*527,025 
14,480,035 
13,450,671 
12,226,651 
13,192,919 
15,701,518 
9,127 ,086 
10,886,614 

11,246,795 

7,941,243 

5,654,419 

1,115,766 

5,219.595 

1,268,562 

; 


N.B The account of the declared or real value of the exports was first taken in 1798, having been 

introduced by the Convoy Act of that year. 

Decline in the Real Value qfthe Exports. — The increase in the' official, and the decline in the real, 
value of the exports since 1815, has given rise to a great deal of irrelevant discussion. It has been looked 
upon as a proof that our commerce is daily becoming less prosperous, whereas, in point of fact, a pre- 
cisely opposite conclusion should be drawn from it. We have already stated (art. Balance or Trade) 
that the rates according to which the official values of the exports are determ ined-were fixed so far back 
as 1696, so that they have long ceased to he of importance as affording any criterion of their actual value, 
their only use being to show the fluctuations in the quantities exported. To remedy this defect, a plan 
was formed ba 1798 for keeping an account of the real value of the exports as ascertained by the declara- 
tions of the exporters. Those who believe that our trade is getting into a bad condition, contend that 
the great Increase in the official value of the exports since 1815 shows that the quantity of the articles 
exported has been proportionally augmented ; while the fall in their real value shows that we are selling 
this larger quantity of produce for a smaller price, — a result which, they affirm, is most injurious. But 
the circumstance of a manufacturer or merchant selling a large or a small quantity of produce at the 
same price, affords no criterion by which to judge as to the advantage or disadvantage of thp sale ; for If, 
in consequence of improvements in the arts or otherwise, a particular article may now be'produced for 
half the expense that its production cost 10 or 20 years ago, it is obvious that double the quantity of it 
may be afforded for the same price, without injury to the producers. Now this is the case with some of 
the most important articles exported from England. Cotton and cotton yarn form a foil half or more 
of our entire exports ; and since 1814 there has been an extraordinary fall in the price of these articles, 
occasioned partly by cotton wool havl/% fallen from about Is. 6d. to about 5 |d. per lb., but more by im- 
provements in the manufacture. To such an extent have these causes operated, that yarn No. 40., 
which cost, in 1812, 2s. 6d., cost. In 1843, ; in 18)2 No. 60. cost 3 s.Gd., in 1843 it cost Is.Ofrf, • 

In 1812 No. 80. cost 4s. 4 </., in 1843 it cost Is. 4d., and so on ; and in the weaving department the re- 
duction has been similar. Hence, while the official valu^ ^f the cotton goods and yarn exported 
has increased from about 18,000,000/. in 1814, to above 68,500,000/. in 1842, their real or declared value 
has only increased from about 20,000,000 1. in 1814/ to 21,675,000/. in 1842. This, however, is. If any thing 
can be, a proof of increasing prosperity : it shows that we can export and sell with a profit (for unless 
such were the case, does any one suppose the exportation would continue ?) more than 3 times the 
quantity of cotton goods we exported in 1814, for not much more than the same price. In so far, there- 
fore, as an abundant and cheap supply of cottons may be supposed to Increase the comforts of society, 
it Is plain they must be aboCit trebled, not in this country only, but in all those countries with which we 
trade. 

Owing to the Call that has taken place in the prime cost, and consequently In the price, of most of the 
principal articles of impoc^we obtain, at this moment, a much larger quantity of the produce ofotker 
countries in exchange for^ne articles we send abroad, than at any former period. The flail haa been 
particularly sensible 4n the great articles of cotton and sheep’s wool* corn* sugar. Indigo, peppec, Jkc. 
The imports of all sorts of foreign merchandise have been increasing rapidly since 1816 s and it Is ma- 
terial to bear in mind, that we had no gold coin in circulation at that epoch, and that besides the greater 
quantities of other articles, we have imported, in the Intervening period, from 35,000,000/. to 40,000,000#. 
of gold and silver for currency only. The truth is, therefore, tnat instead of the decline in the real 
.value of our exports having been in any degree prejudicial, it has beep, in all respects, distinctly find 
completely the reverse. It hat Insured for our goods a decided superiority lu tvtry market, while, m 
■ the cost of the goods has fallen in an equal degree, their production continues to be equally advantageous. 
It appears, too, that a similar fall has been going on in oxbet countries ; so that 'while Vre send morb 
fbods to the foreigner, we get hack more of his in return.* Instead of being an evidence #f de«liu< In- 
creased facilities of production and increased cheapness arfc,the molt characteristic and least equivocal’ 
marks of commercial prosperity. ' 
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Account of the real or declared Value of the various Articles of the Manufacture aod Produce of th< 
United Kingdom, exported to Foreign Countries during each of the Six Years ending with 1842 
specifying the Countries to which they were exported, and the Value of those annually shipped fo 
each ; and showing, also, the average Amount of Exports during the said Six Years to each Country 
and to each of the Five great Divisions of the Globe ; and the Average Proportion exported to eaci 
supposing the whole Exports to be 1,000. 


Countries. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841 

1842. 

Average 
Annual 
Amount of 
Exports, 
1837-1842. 

Average anl. 
Proportion 
exported to 
each Country, 
supposing 
the whole 
Exports to be 
iooo. 

Europr. 


A 

A 

£ 

A 

£ 

A 

A 


Russia 

- 

2,046,592 

1,663,243 

1,776,426 

1,602,742 

1,607,175 

1,885,953 

1,763,689 

35*772 



101,121 

102,647 

121,850 

119,425 

197,813 

199,313 

140,362 

2*847 

Norway - 

- 

72,413 

77,485 

81 ,584 

78.016 

117,938 

131,704 

95,690 

1*900 

Denmark - 

- 

103, 44H 

181,404 

143,732 

201,462 

191,481 

194 * 04 

169,305 

3-434 

Prussia - 

- 

131,536 

1.55,223 

206,866 

219,345 

363,821 

376,651 

242,240 

4 913 

Germany - 

• 

4,898,016 

4,988,900 

5,215,155 

5,408,499 

5,654,033 

6,202,700 

6/194,551 

109-413 

Holland • 


3,040,029 

3,549,429 

5,563,792 

3,416,190 

3,610,877 

3,573,362 

3,458,947 

70-154 

Belgiun^ 


804,917 

1,068,010 

881,831 

880,286 

1,066,040 

1,099,490 

966,762 

19-608 

France W 


1,643,204 

2,314,141 

2,298,307 

2,378,149 

2,902,002 

3,193,939 

2,454,957 

49*792 

Portugal Proper - 


1,079,815 

1,165,395 

1,135,926 

1,110,244 

1,036,212 

917,855 

1,079,241 

21*889 

Azores - 


56,405 

38,385 

47,663 

44,743 

38,280 

39,862 

44,223 

•897 

Madeira 

Spain and the Balearic 

46,044 

34,947 

33,493 

33,157 

24,608 

25,047 

32,883 

*667 

Islands - 


286,636 

243,839 

262,231 

404,252 

413,849 

322,614 

322,237 

6-535 

Canary Islands - 


41 ,yoi 

47,693 

47,710 

45,872 

49,738 

54,554 

47,912 

•972 

i (Gibraltar - 

1 Italy and the Italian Is- 

906,155 

894,096 

1,170,702 

1,111,176 

1 ,853,367 

937,719 

1,012,203 

20-529 

lands 


2,406,066 

3,076,231 

2,079,010 

2,660.338 

2,578,697 

2,494,197 

2,549.090 

51*701 

M alt a 


103.68C 

226,040 

125,338 

166,545 

223,734 

289,304 

189,107 

3.836 

Ionian Islands - 


124,465 

96,190 

64,010 

89,204 

119,523 

83,600 

96,165 

1-951 

Turkey and Continental 









Greece (exclusive 

of 









the Morea) 


1,163,426 

1,767,110 

1,178,712 

1,138,559 

1,2*0,261 

1,472,288 

1 ,323,392 

26-841 

lands 


15,431 

20,887 

23,122 

25,827 

34.G84 

17,538 

22,914 

•405 

Isles of Guernsey, .Tex- 









sey, Alderney ana Man 

330,017 

343,854 

340,444 

357,214 

350,407 

364,350 

347,714 

7,052 

Total - 

- 

19,401,320 

22,055,149 

20,797,904 

21,491,245 

22,854,540 

23,909,344 

21,751,584 

441-168 

Asia. 










Syria and Palestine 

- 

- 

188,440 

251,509 

223,030 

427,093 

375,551 

244,270 

4-954 

A rabia 

• 

787 

167 

3,680 

2,115 

2,952 

5,08* 

2,461 

•050 

Kant India Company's 









Territories, and Ceylon 

3,612,975 

3,876,196 

4,748,607 

6,023,192 

5,595,000 

5,1G9,888 

4,837,642 

98117 

China 


678,375 

1,204,356 

851,969 

524,198 

862,5711 

969,38 1 

818,475 

17-209 

Sumatra and Java 


313,791 

505,362 

292,731 

349,521 

285,514 

306,132 

342,175 

6-910 

Philippine Isles - 

* 

33,808 

31,780 

43,443 

325,463 

84,419 

47,019 

94,322 

1913 

Total - 

- 

**,639.736 

5,806,301 

6,191,939 

7,447,519 

7,257,548 

6,875,053 

6,369,349 

129183 

Arnica. 

Tripoli, Barbary, and 

220,080 

242,505 

123,859 

79,063 

238,486 

221,003 

187,499 

3803 

Morocco 

- 

54,007 

74,013 

74,073 

63,904 

44,126 

41,952 

58,679 

1*190 

Western coast of Africa 

312,938 

413,354 

468,370 

492,128 

410,798 

459,685 

426,212 

8-644 

Cane of Good Hope 


488,814 

623,323 

464,130 

417,091 

384,574 

369,076 

457,835 

9-286 

| Eastern coast of AfYica - 

- 

10,569 



22 


1,765 

036 

African ports on the Red 









Sea 


- 

196 

196 

. 

- 

262 

109 

•002 

Ascension Islands 


_ 

1,075 

333 

• . 

541 

1,145 

515 

•Oil 

Cape de*Verd Islands 


751 

1,392 

189 

4,547 

2,885 

1,480 

1,876 

*038 

St. Helena 


9,645 

13,990 

12,668 

9,884 

7,921 

17,530 

11,939 

*242 

Isle of Hour bon - 


3,795 






032 

*013 

Mauritius 

- 

349,488 

467,342 

211,731 

325,812 

340,140 

244,922 

323,239 

6-556 

Total 


1,439,518 

1,847.759 

1 ,355,549 

1,392,429 

1,429,493 

1,357,055 

1,470,300 

29-821 

America. 










British North American 









colonies 


2,141,035 

1,992,457 

3,047,671 

2,847,913 

2,947,061 

2,333,525 

2,551,610 

51*752 

British West Indies 

• 

3,456,745 

3,393,441 

3,986,698 

3,574,970 

2,504,00 1 

2,591,425 

3,251,197 

66144 

Hayti 

m 

171,050 

290,139 

392,763 

251,979 

169,142 

141,896 

236,162 

4-790 

iCuha and other Foreiim 









West Indies - 

- 

891,713 

1 ,025,392 

891,826 

863,520 

895,441 

711,938 

879,972 

17-645 

United States of America 

4,695,225 

7,585,760 

8,839,204 

5,283,020 

7,098,642 

3,528,807 

6,171,776 

125*177 

M exico 


520,200 

439,776 

660,170 

465,330 

434,901 

374,969 

482,558 

9*787 

Texas 






6,767 

6,574 

2,224 

*045 

Guatemala 


78 


627 

2,373 

21,265 


4,057 

*082 

Columbia 

• 

170,451 

174,338 

267,112 

359,743 

158,972 

231,711 

227,055 

4 GOA 

Brasil 

• 

1,824,082 

2,606,604 

2,650,713 

2,625,853 

2,556,554 

1,756,805 

2,336,769 

47*395 










Plata - 

* 

696,104 

680,345 

710,524 

614,047 

989,362 

969,791 

776,695 

15*753 

Chill 


625,545 

413,647 

1,103,073 

1,334,873 

438,089 

950,466 

810,948 

16-448 

Peru 

• 

476,374 

412,195 

63^.058 

799,991 

536,046 

684,313 

590,663 

11-980 

Falkland Islands 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

145 

384 

88 

001 

Total - 

- 

15,688,602 

19,014,094 

23,185,339 

19,023,612 

18,756,391 

14,282,604 

18,321,774 

371*604 

A USTRAM A. 

* 









New South Wales, Van 



j 






Swan River - 

921,568 

1,336,662 

1,679,390 

2,004,385 

1,269,351 

956,164 

hxngto 

L 27*609 








Bfa 

Mi 

8ea Islands 

• 

_ 

1,095 


47,240 

67,275 

42,788 

30^0| 

W *615 

South Whale Fishery 

- 

- 



’ ’ | 

25 

15 

... ^ 

r -ooo 

Total 

- 

921,568 

1 ,357,737 

1,702,84a 

2,051,625 

1,336,651 

998,967 

| 1,391,569 

I 28*224 





Recapitulation. 



. -A 




19.401,320 22,055,1491 

20,797,904, 

21.491,245, 

22,854,540 

23,909,3441 

21,751,584 

441*168 

Asia - ’ - 


4.639.736 6 ,806 ,301 1 

6,191,939 

7,447,519 

7,257,548 

6,873,053 

6,369,349 

129*183 

Africa 


1, 439,518 1 1,847,759 1,355,549’ 

15.668.602 19.01 4B94 23,185,339 

4,392,429 

19,023,612 

1,429,495 

18,756,391 

1,357.055 

14,282,604 

1>4»00 

18.8W74 

29*821 

871*604 

Australia 


921,568 

1,337,757 

1,702,849 

2,051,625 

1,336,651 

998,9671 

1,391,669 

28,224 

Grand Totals 

- 

42,070,744 

150,061,060’ 53,233,580 

51,406,430 

51,634,643 

47,4*1,023 

49,304,576 

1,000*000 


692 IMPpRTS AND EXPORTS. 

t&e'diflferent Countries to which Articles of the Produce or Manufacture of the 
U. Kingdom haw been exported during the 6 Years ending with 1843, arranged In the Order of the 
Magnitude of the Exports to them ; and specifying the Average Annual Amount of the Exports to 
each during the said 6 Years, and the Portion of sucn Exports destined for each, supposing the whole 
Exports to be J000. 


Countries. 

Average 
Annual 
Amount of 
Export* 
1835-4*. 

Average An- 
nual Propor- 
tion exported 
to each Coun- 
try, supposing 
the whole Ex- 
port* to be 
1000. 

Countries. 

Average 
Annual 
Amount of 
Exports 
1837-42. 

Average An- 
nual Proper- 1 
tlon exported 
to each Coun- 
try, supposing 
the whole Ex- 
port* to be 
1000. 

United Slate* of America • 

A 

6,171,776 

185-177 

1 Syria and Palestine 



A 

244.970 

4*954 

(icrmanv - 

5.391,551 

109-413 

: Prussia 

• 


242,240 

4*913 

E. I. Comp, territories and Ceylon 

4,837,613 

98-117 

Hard 



236,162 

4*790 

Holland .... 

3,438,947 

70 154 

! Columbia 

. 


227,055 

4-605 

British West Indies 

3,251 ,197 

66-144 

I Malta 

• 


189,107 

3*836 

North American Colonies 

8,351,610 

51-752 

1 Kffypt (ports on Mediterranean) 


187,499 

3-803 

Italy and the Italian Islands 

8,549,090 

51-701 

Dtninaik 

4, 


169,303 

5-434 

France - 

8,454,057 

49-792 

Sweden 

. 


140,362 

2-847 

Brazil 

8,336,769 

47*396 

Ionian Islands 

- 


96,165 

1-951 

Russia .... 

1,763,689 

35-772 

Philippine Island* - 



94,322 

1-913 

N- S. Wales, Van Diemen's Land, 



Norway 



83,690 

^1-900 

and Swan River ... 

1,361,853 

87-609 

Tripoli, Barbary, and Morocco 


58,679 

4M-190 

Turkey and con Oriental Greece (ex- 



Canary Islands 


- 

47,912 

•272 

clusive of the Mores) 

1 .383,398 

86-841 

A sores 

- 


44,223 

•897 

Portugal Proper - 

1,079,241 

21-889 

Madeira 

. 


82,883 

•667 

Gibraltar .... 

1,012,803 

20-529 

New Zealand A 8. Sea Islands 


30,309 

•615 

Belgium 

966,768 

19-600 

Mores and Greek Island* 



22,914 

•465 

Cuba and other Foreign W. Indies 

879,972 

17-645 

St- Helena 



11,939 

-242 

China .... 

848,475 

17,209 

Guatemala - 



4,057 

082 

Chili .... 

810,948 

16-448 

Arabia 



2,464 

*030 

States of the Rio de fta Plata 

776,696 

15 753 i 

Texas 



2,224 

f>45 

iPeru .... 

590,663 

11*980 

Cape de Verd Island* 


I 

1,876 

•038 

'Mexico .... 

48V,-V>8 

9-787 

Eastern roast of Africa 



1,765 

•036 

Cape of Good Hope 

457,833 

9-286 j 

Isle of Bourbon 



632 

•013 

Western coast of Africa 

426,212 

8-644 ! 

Ascension Island 



515 

•Oil 

Isles of Guernsey, Jersey, Alder. 

* 

I 

African i»orts on the Red Sea 


109 

•no* 

ney, and Man ... 

\ 347,714 

7-052 

Falkland Islands 

• 


80 

•001 

Sumatra and Java - 

342,175 

6-940 1 

South whale fishery 

• 


7 

•OOO 









Spain and the Balearic I ilaadi - 

322)237 

6535 i 

j Total* 

- 


49,304,576 

1000-000 


Account showing the Quantities of the principal Articles of British and Irish Produce or Manu- 
facture exported from Ireland in different Years, from 1801 to 1825, to alt Countries ; showing also the 
aggregate Official Value of such Exports, with the Portion thereof exported to Foreign Countries, 
and to Great Britain. 


Articles exported. 

1801. 

*805. 

1809. 

1813. 

1817. 

1821. 

1825. 

Corn and meal, viz. : — 

Hurley ... tvs. 

Oats ... — 

Wheat _ 

Other grain - — 

Wheat flour - - cwt. 

Oatmeal, Ac. - — 

Cattle and tiv«* stock — 

Cbws and oxen - - No. 

Sheep - - - — 

Swine - - - — 

Horse* - — 

Bacon and ham* - - cwt. 

Beef and pork - - barrel* 

Butter ... cwt. 

Lard ... — 

Soap and eandlea - - — 

Flax, undressed — 

Spirits, Irish - - Imp. gal*. 

Cotton manufacture* - yard* 

other description* - - value 

Linen manufactures • yard* 

yarn ... lbs. 

Other article* the produce or manu- 
facture of the U. K. value 

An. official value of prod, and roanu- 
fSctuT* of U. K- exported from Ire- 
land to all pasta ... 

An. official value of prod, and manu- 
facture of U.K. exported from Ire- 
land Vo foreign port* 

An. official value of prod, and manu- 
facture of U. K. exported from Ire- 
and to Great Britnim. 

1V9 

* ' 1 
203 
2,524 

31,664 

2,891 

1 ,968 
818 
21,161 
160,840 
304,666 
2,049 

*«a 

178,602 
1,256 
A 4,824 

37,91 1 ,602 

1 2,631,132 

A 192,5859 

17,223 

223,234 

82,815 

5.30* 

22,774 

34,297 

21,94 1 
10,988 
6 ,383 
4,186 
95,073 
222,098 
294,415 
6,363 
. 17,713 

» 278 
819*97# 
8,956 
3,281 
43,683,533 
792,400 

211484 

26,585 

828/458 

85,599 

3,0*3 

18,087 

90,948 

18,335 

7,596 

4,71* 

3,451 

167,122 

262,714 

385,953 

16,282 

30.310 

6,507 

60/37 

34,998 

31,923 

37,166,399 

1,534,512 

302,843 

194,190 
808,329 
201 ,273 
5,934 
267.894 
108,547 

49,39* 
7 ,690 
14,521 
4,001 
234,606 
281,503 
461,514 
20,136 
46,615 
69,191 
113,316 
99,141 
58,074 
39,023,087 
2,141,776 

280,999 

39/1* 
646,036 
57,280 
8,01 1 
34,517 
34,863 

45/** 

29,478 

24,418 

879 

191,0*3 

262,905 

397,963 

17,181 

*5/81 

44,V39 

37/H4 

549,261 

*6.250 

56,230/75 

1/71/44 

434,125 

78,228 

1,159,824 

476,940, 

7,897 

295,035 

66,063 

26,759 
25,354 
104 ,556 
2,503 
366.209 
219,165 
472,944 
28,489 
18.454 
68.791 
526,494 
9*1,971 
6,564 
49/31,139 
1,150*464 

334/29 

154,822 

1,503,204 

*83/40 

23/3* 

394,507 

204,617 

63/24 

72,191 

65.919 

3,140 

262,278 

,181,276 

474,16k 

35,261 

14,791 

54,898 

6*9/29 

10/67,458 

301 

55,114/15 

1 591,489 

466,590 

tT 3,778,145 

A 426,0ft 

4,670,647 

469,569 

4,992,810 

625/15 

6,297,264 

1,152,781 

6,447,424 

877,959 

7,705,07 0 

637,818 

9,101,956 

097/07 

A 9, 352/169 

4,2014)78 

4,367,423 

5,164,483 

5/69,465 

7,067,232 

8,404,289 


The above Table shows lbs IncooskUrsble amount of the trade of MSsnd with all countries, except Great Britain. In IMS 
the trade between the two division* of the empire was placed on the foothur of a coasting trade, and no accowt ha* since bean 
Sept of the quatitj or vain* of the commodities passing between them, with the exception of corn. 


Account of the Vglue of the various Articles of the Produce and Manufhctcre of Abe U. Kingdom e x » 
ported to Foreign Parts, according to the real or declared Value thereof, in IMP, 1841, ana 1843. 


Article*. 

1840. 

1841. 

2648. 

Guuat BsiTior. 

Alum - - - - - 

Apparri^ffipi, «pd negse ctotfUng 

Bacon and ham* 

Heef and perk, salted - - 

Beer and ale - - * 

Books, printed J&, - 

Draw end oauawBadkettm - 

Drtsd and baoall 

Butter and chaaaa 

Cabkaei and upholstery wures - - 1 

A 

11/83 

030,090 

931,961 

>2811 

418,348 

* 147,130 

• 1,444,174 

9,318 

906/09 I 

77/178 1 

15/13 

681.154 

843/93 

42,336 

68.117 

857,1118 

141.785 

fi/93 

5S8/89 

883,000 

M 

131/00 

1,810,714 

'tjtas 

75,048 




IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Account of the Value of the various Articles of Produce, Ac. — continued. 


Articles. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

„ Gbkat Bxitaw. 

Coal* and culm .... 

Cordage - . . . . 

Corn, grain, meal, and flour ... 

Cotton manufactures .... 

jam .... 

Cows and oxen .... 

Earthenware of all sorts ... 

Pish of all sorts .... 

Glass of all aorU .... 

• Haberdashery and milliner? ... 

Hardwares and cutlery ... 

Hate, bearer and felt - - - . ‘ 

of all other sorts .... 
Hops ..... 

Horses - 

Iron and steel, wrought and unwrought 

Lard - 

Lead and shot . 

Iaath«n«rou((ht and unwrought 

flpd<Ucry and harness ... 

Linen manufactures - 

yarn ..... 
Machinery and mill work ... 

Mathematical and optical instruments 

Molasses . - . - 

Mules ..... 

Musical instruments .... 
Oil, hempseed, linseed, and rapeseed 

train, of Greenland fishery ... 
Painters’ colours .... 

Plate, plated ware, jewellery, and watches - 
Potatoes - - 

Salt . - - • 

Saltpetre, British refined - - - 

Seeds of all sorts .... 

Silk manufactures .... 

Soap and candles .... 

Soda - 

Spirits - 

Stationery of all sorts - 

Sugar, refined .... 

Tin, unwrought .... 

and pewter wares, and tin plates 

Tobacco, manufactured, and snuff 

'1'ongues - - - - 

Umbrellas and parasols ... 

Whalebone .... 

Wool, sheep’s .... 

of other sorts - 

Woollen and worsted yarn - - - 

Woollen manufactures dflfc ... 

All other articles - 

Total real or declared value of the produce and manu- 
factures of the U. Kingdom, exported flroin Great 
Britain to foreign parts - - £ 

A 

578,848 

155,747 

52,1137 

17,557,16* 

7,101,308 

7,216 

572,965 

261,907 

415,268 

675,694 

1,348,566 

81,353 

61,833 

12,433 

84,453 

2,515,918 

20,177 

237,282 

316,384 

96,743 

3,265,998 

6*6,036 

592,793 

36,971 

39,867 

2,230 

55,124 

102,870 

3,031 

206,198 

204,192 

8,461 

210,041 

19,1*1 

7,969 

792,648 

422,121 

44,716 

35,683 

281,040 

440,674 

139,331 

360,016 

23,371 

5,394 

50,246 

2,680 

299,534 

25,788 

452.957 

5,326,203 

1,258,916 

A 

671,122 

124.263 w 
47,435 

1 6,225,556 
7,266,933 
6.682 
600,580 
197,937 
420,416 
634,918 
1,622,821 
73,356 
51,791 
10,015 
148,116 
2,870,487 
12,129 
242,212 
327,761 
99,483 
3,316,15 1 
803,017 
551,260 
24,237 
96,311 

1,910 

60,904 

112,202 

2,373 

185,706 

213,940 

7,068 

171.264 
24,216 

7,834 

788,894 

317,345 

1 56,469 

21,36* 
273,511 
648,336 
86,665 
390,476 
20,652 

4,106 

50,358 

1,323 

508,851 

29,209 

552,148 

0,746,942 

1,257,235 

A 

730,279 

71,299 

45,975 

13,898,663 

7,771,464 

4,124 

555,267 

248,301 

50 8.064 
603,995 

1,398,08* 

62,906 

48,954 

17,513 

107,223 

2,454,350 

10,4*9 

354,590 

316,493 

79,755 

2,3*5.549 

915.064 

554 ,653 

22,761 

55,464 

1,468 

61,606 

85,691 

2,714 

185,978 

201,340 

9,109 

195,539 

26,625 

8,51 1 
590,166 
289,471 
51,472 
11,849 
247,137 
440,0*5 
200,956 
363,604 

11 ,581 
3,286 
52,456 
2,753 
456,140 
13,511 
637,305 
5,183,404 
1,165,189 

50,896,556 

51,217,658 

47,012.651 

IRILANP. 

Total declared value of the produce and manufac. 
tures of the U. Kingdom, exported from Ireland to 
foreign parts A 

Us Iran Kingdom. 

Total ... - A 

509,874 

416,965 

368,372 

61,406,430 

51,634,623 

47,381,023 


Causes of the Magnitude of British Commerce — P** immediate cause of the rapid 
increase and vast magnitude of the commerce of Great Britain, is doubtless to be found 
in the extraordinary improvement, and consequent extension, of our manufactures since 
. 1770 . The cotton manufacture may be said to have grown up during the intervening 
period. It must also be borne in mind, that the effect of an improvement in the pro- 
duction of any article in considerable demand is not confined to that particular article, 
but extends itself to others. Those who produce it according to the old plan are under- 
sold, unless they adopt the same or similar improvements ; and the improved article, by 
coming into competition with others for which it may.be substituted, infuses new energy 
into their producers, and impels every one to put forth all his powers, that he may either 
preserve his old or acquire new advantages. The cotton manufacture may be said to 
be the result of the stupendous inventions and discoveries of Hargreaves, Arkwright, 
Crompton, and a few others ; but we Should greatly under-rate the importance of their 
inventions, if we supposed that their influence was limited to this single department, 
rniey imparted &> powerful stimulus to every branch of industry. Their success, and 
that of Watt and Wedgewood, gave thfrt confidence to genius so essential in all great 
undertakings. After machines had been invented for spinning and weaving cottons, 
whose fineness emulates the web of the gossamer, and steam-engines had Ute made “ to 
engrave seals, and to lift a ship like a bauble in the air,” every thing seemed fHsible — nil 
arduum visum est. And the unceasing efforts of new aspirants to wealth and distinction, 
and the intimate connection of the various arts and sciences, have extended and ptfpetuated 
the impulse given by the invention of the spinning-frame and the steam-engine. 

The immense accumulation of capital that has taken place since the close of the 
American war has been at once a cause and a consequence of out increased trade and 
manufactures. Those who reflect on the advantages which an increase of capital 
. 9-V q 
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confers on its possessors can have no difficulty in perceiving how it operates to extend 
trade. It enables them to buy cheaper, because they buy larger quantities of goods, and 
pay ready money ; and, on the other hand, it gives them a decided superiority in foreign 
markets, where capital is scarce, and credit an object of primary importance with the 
native dealers. To the manufacturer, an increase of capital is of equal importance, by 
giving him the efteans of constructing his works in the best manner, and of carrying on 
the business on such a scale as to admit of the most proper distribution of whatever has 
to be done among different individuals. These effects have been strikingly evinced in 
the commercial history of Great Britain during the last half century : and thus it is, 
that capital, originally accumulated by means of trade, gives it, in its turn, nourishment, 
vigour, and enlarged growth. 

The improvement that has taken place in the mode of living during the last half 
century has been partly the effect, and partly the cause, of the improvement of manu- 
factures, and the extension of commerce. Had we been contented with the same accom- 
modations as our ancestors, exertion and ingenuity would long since have been at an 
end, and routine have usurped the place of invention. Happily, however, the ^Hres of 
man vary with the circumstances under which he is placed, extending with every exten- 
sion of the means of gratifying them, till, in highly civilised countries, they become 
all but illimitable. This endless craving of the human mind, its inability to rest satis- 
fied with previous acquisitions, combined with the constant increase of population, renders 
the demand for new inventions and discoveries as intense at one period as at another, 
and provides for the continued advancement of society. What is a luxury in one age, be- 
comes a necessary in the next. The fact of Queen Elizabeth having worn a pair of silk 
stockings was reckoned deserving of notice by contemporary historians ; while, at pre- 
sent, no gentleman, how humble soever his circumstances, can go to dinner without them. 
The lower classes are continually pressing upon the middle ; and these, again, upon the 
higher ; so that invention is racked, as well to vary the modes of enjoyment, as to in- 
crease the amount of wealth. That this competition should be, in all respects, advan- 
tageous, is not to be supposed. Emulation in show, though the most powerful incentive to 
industry, may be carried to excess ; and has certainly been ruinous to many individuals, 
obliged sometimes, perhaps, by their situation, or seduced by example, to incur expenses 
beyond their means. But the abuse, even when most extended, as it probably is in 
England, is, after all, confined within comparatively narrow limits ; while the beneficial 
influence resulting from the general diffusion of a taste for improv^ft accommodations 
adds to the science, industry, wealth, and enjoyments of the whole community. 

We are also inclined to think that the increase of taxation, during the late war, con- 
tributed to the improvement of manufactures, and the extension of trade. The gradually 
increasing pressure of the public burdens stimulated the industrious portion of the com- 
munity to make corresponding efforts to preserve their place in society ; and produced 
a spirit of invention and economy that we should have in vain attempted to excite by 
any less powerful means. Had taxation been very oppressive, it would not have had 
this effect ; but it was not so high as to produce either dejection or despair, though it 
was, at the same time, sufficiently Jieavy to render a considerable increase of exertion 
and parsimony necessary, to prevent it from encroaching on the fortunes of individuals, 
or, at all events, from diminishing the rate at which they were previously accumulating. 
To the excitement afforded by the desire of rising in the world, the fear of falling super- 
added an additional and powerful stimulus ; and the two together produced results that 
could not have been produced by the unassisted operation of either. Wc do not think 
that any evidence has been, or can be, produced to show that the capital of the country 
would have been materially greater than it is, had the tranquillity of Europe been main- 
tained uninterrupted from 1793 ta the present moment. 

We do not state these circumstances to extenuate the evils of war, or of oppres- 
sive taxation ; but merely to show the real influence of taxation on industry, when 
gradually augmented and kept within reasonable bounds. Under such circumstances, it 
has the same influence over a nation that an increase of his family, or of his unavoidable 
expenses, has over a private individual. # 

But after every fair allowance has been made for the influence of the causes abote 
stated, and of others of a similar description, still it is abundantly certain that a liberal 
system of ^ ^r er pment, affording full scope for the expansion and cultivation of every 
mental an£M&nf power, and securing all the advantages of superior talent and address 
to their ponftors, is the grand sine 9 ud non of commercial and manufacturing prosperity. 
Where oppression and tyranny prevail, the inhabitants, though surrounded by all the 
means or civilisation and wealth, are invariably poor and miserable. In respect of soil, 
climate, and situation, Spain is, perhaps, superior, or, at all events, but little inferior to 
Great Britain ; and yet, what a miserable contrast does the former present, when com- 
pared with the latter ! The despotism and intolerance of her rulers, and the want of 
good order and tranquillity, have extinguished every germ of improvement in the Pen* 
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insula, and sunk the inhabitants to the level of the Turks and Moors. Had a similar 
political system been established in England, we should have been equally depressed: 
Our superiority in science, arts,- and arms, though promoted by subsidiary means, is, at 
bottom, the result of freedom and security — freedom to engage in every employment, 
and to pursue our own interest in our own way, coupled with an intimate conviction, 
derived from the nature of our institutions, and their opposition to every thing like arbi- 
trary power, that acquisitions, when made, may be securely enjoyed or disposed of. 
These form the grand sources of our wealth and power. There have only been two 
countries — Holland and the United States — which have, in these respects, been 
placed under nearly the same circumstances as England ; and, notwithstanding they 
inhabit a morass, defended only by artificial mounds from being deluged by the oceaiC 
the Dutch have long been, and still continue to be, the most prosperous and opulent 
people of the Continent ; while the Americans, whose situation is more favourable, are 
advancing in the career of improvement with a rapidity hitherto unknown. In Great 
Britain we have been exempted, for a lengthened period, from foreign aggression and 
intesflfcle commotion ; the pernicious influence of the feudal system has long been at an 
end ; the same equal burdens have been laid on all classes ; we have enjoyed the advan- 
tage of liberal institutions, without any material alloy of popular licentiousness or vio- 
lence ; our intercourse with foreign nations, though subjected to various restraints, has 
been comparatively free ; full scope has been given to the competition of the home pro- 
ducers ; the highest offices have been open to deserving individuals ; and, on the whole, 
the natural order of things has been less disturbed amongst us by artificial restraints 
than in most other countries. But without security, no degree of freedom would have 
been of material importance. Happily, however, every man has felt satisfied, not only 
of the temporary, but of the permanent tranquillity of the country, and of the stability 
of its institutions. The plans and combinations of capitalists have not been affected by 
misgivings as to what might take place in future. Monied fortunes have not been 
amassed in preference to others, because they might be more easily sent abroad in periods 
of confusion and disorder ; but all individuals have unhesitatingly engaged, whenever 
an opportunity offered, in undertakings of which a remote posterity was alone to reap 
the benefit. No one can look at the immense sums expended upon the permanent im- 
provement of the land, on docks, warehouses, canals, &c., or reflect for a moment on 
the settlements of property in the funds, and the extent of our system of life insur- 
ance, without befog deeply impressed with the vast importance of that confidence which 
the public have placed in the security of property and the good faith of government. 
Had this confidence been imperfect, industry and invention would have been paralysed ; 
and much of that capital which feeds and clothes the industrious classes would never 
have existed. The preservation of this security entire, both in fact and in opinion, is 
essential to the public welfare. If it be anywise impaired, the colossal fabric of our 
prosperity will crumble into dust ; and the commerce of London, Liverpool, and Glas- 
gow, like that of Tyre, Carthage, and Palmyra, will, at no very remote period, be famous 
only in history. — ( From the Treatise on Commerce , contributed by the author of this 
work to the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. ) 

Supposed Danger to our Trade from foreign Competition. — A great many statements have 
been circulated of late years respecting the rapid progress of manufactures in foreign 
l countries, and many sinister auguries have at the same time been indulged in as to the 
decay of the manufactures and trade of this country. But though all branches of in- 
dustry, and especially those dependent on foreign supply and demand, are necessarily 
exposed to vicissitudes which it is impossible to estimate a priori , or even to foresee ; still 
we think there are no good grounds on which to anticipate that we are at all likely, 
within any reasonable period, to be outstripped in the career of industry by others. 
We have, it is true, something to fpar from the spread of combinations and agitation at 
home ; but, supposing domestic security and tranquillity to be preserved, we have little 
to fear from foreign competition. The previous tables show that our exports to France* 
Germany, and Italy, the only countries, or the channels to the only countries, that are 
at all likely to become our competitors, have, of late years, been rapidly increasing. 
Indeed, our exports to France in 1842 were twice as great as they had been in 1837 ; 
and were it not for the extraordinary fluctuations in the quantity and. vjris^tpf the cur- 
rency of the U. States, — fluctuations which every now and then every part 

of the Union with bankruptcy, and entail heavy losses on those rorompters who have 
the misfortune to supply her markets with goods, — we have no doubt that our exports 
to America would have increased in nearly the same ratio they have done .to France. 
Much, no doubt, has been said about the progress of the cotton manufacture in the 
U. States ; but, in point of fact, they are unable to export any description of cotton 
stuftk, except those coarse fabrics the value of which chiefly consists of that of the raw 
material. It is, indeed, an absurdity to suppose that a country like the U. States, 
where profits and wages are both high, should be able to come into anything like sue- 
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cessful competition with a country like England, in the production of any description 
of articles requiring either a good deal of skill or of labour in their manufacture. 

Although, however, we attach no weight to the statements that have been so long and 
so perseveringly circulated as to the decay of trade, we are not, certainly, of the number 
of those who think that no change should be made in the commercial policy of the 
country, or that it may not be very materially improved. Restrictive regulations and 
oppressive duties, though greatly diminished of late years, and especially by the tariff 
of 1849* still continue to exert a powerful and mischievous influence over many de- 
partments of industry ; and are, indeed (supposing tranquillity to be preserved), the 
only thing from which it is at all reasonable to apprehend any serious injury. It is in 
*all respects of the utmost importance that every practicable effort should be made for 
their modification and reduction. They not only diminish exportation, by diminishing 
the power to import or bring back equivalents, but inflict a grievous injury on the 
consumer, without producing any corresponding advantage to the producer or the re- 
venue, to which, indeed they are decidedly hostile. Perhaps, however, their worst effect 
consists in the handle and pretence which they afford for all sorts of misrepreseiffation 
and abuse. This has been strikingly evinced in the more recent discussions as to the 
Corn Laws. All parties — manufacturers and agriculturists — seem generally to enter- 
tain the moat erroneous notions as to the influence of these statutes. The truth is, that, 
in ordinary years, it is now (thanks to the spread of agricultural improvement) all but 
1 imperceptible. During the 14 years* ending with 1842, the average price of wheat in 
Great Britain was 59s. 4 d. a quarter ; and we are bold to say, that not a tittle of evi- 
dence has been or can be produced, to show that this price would have been reduced 
4s. a quarter had the ports been all the while open to unconditional importation from 
abroad under a fixed duty of only 5s. a quarter. Hence, were our manufactures really 
declining, or in a perilous state, which happily they arc not, it is idle to suppose that 
this decline or danger could be obviated by the repeal of the Corn Laws. The in- 
fluence of the latter is now little felt, except in unfavourable years, when the home 
crops are deficient ; but then, certainly, it is extremely injurious. This arises not only 
from the restrictions which they lay on importation at the time, but also from the dis- 
couragement which they give to warehousing in ordinary years, and, consequently, 
forcing the required supply to be suddenly introduced, to the great derangement of the 
ordinary channels of trade and of the currency. Such a state of things should not be 
allowed to exist; and seeing that the agriculturists have really very little to fear from 
the opening of the ports, sound policy would suggest that foreign corn should be ad- 
mitted at all times for home consumption, under a reasonable constant duty (5s. or 6s. 
on wheat, and other grain in proportion), such as the justice and exigencies of the 
case may seem to require. The exclusion of foreign sugar, and the regulations as to 
the timber trade, though the latter have been much modified, are productive of 
nothing but mischief, and have not, in fact, a single redeeming quality about them : 
they add very materially to the price of a most important necessary of life, 
and of our houses, ships, and machinery, and deprive the Treasury of at least 
1 ,500,0004 a year of revenue. But were the corn laws and those relating to sugar and 
timber placed on a proper footing, and some of the more oppressive duties in our 
tariff, as those on tea, silks and gloves, brandy and hollands, adequately reduced, the 
foreign competition to which we might be exposed would be productive of nothing but 
advantage. Such competition is, in reality, the vivifying principle of industry, curis 
acuene mortaUa corda. It gives a new stimulus to the inventive powers, at the same 
time that it supplies new products and new modes of enjoyment to reward the labour of 
the industrious. It must ever be borne in mind, that the amount of the exports from a 


country always depends upon, and is, in fact, measured by, the amount of its imports ; 
and while the magnitude of the Jatter continues to increase, and we freely open our 
ports to the products of all coctlfttries and climates, we may be sure that our exports will 
equally increase, and be found in every market. 

IMPRESSMENT, the forcible taking away of seamen from their ordinary em- 
ployment, and compelling them to serve, against their will, in her Majesty's ships. 

1 . Regulations as to Impressment. — This practice Is not expressly sanctioned by any act of parliament « 
but It is so tndiMtttljr by tbe numerous statutes that have been passed, granting exemptions from it. 
According (^^■Ihuaifleld, it Is “ a power founded upon immemorial usage," and Is understood to 
make a partofKWmmon law. All sea-faring nm, are liable to impressment, unless specially protected 
by custom or staRHK. Seamen executing particular services for government, not unfrequently get pro- 
tections from the Admiralty, Navy Board, &c. Some are exempted by local custom ; and ferrymen are 
every where privileged from impressment. Tbe statutory exemptions are numerous. 

I. Botrp sMp in On oool trod* Km the following m wm© of soch vessel, 10/. fcr run nun so Imp r wwdi and such 

tectod, via. % «Mmwnw (roch a» the mute shall officer shall be inoapebU of holding any plaoo, »Wo*. or an. 

tor every ahlp of 100 tens ; end 1 for every 60 tons to r every ptovment in any of his Majesty's ships of war.— 9 * 7 WW. 3. 

ship of 100 tons and upwards j and any officer who presumes c. 18. sect. ltf.J * . ... 

to Impress any of tbe above, shall fbnMt, to the roaster or S. No parish app rsnilct shall be oorapetled or perm itted to 


• In order that these men shall be thus protected. It Is necessary for the master to name them, before 
they are impressed : this is to be done by going before the mayor or other chief magistrate of the place, 
who Is to give the roaster a certificate, in which is contained the names of the particular men whom he 
thus nominates ; and this certificate will be their protection. 
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enter into hl> Majesty'* sea service till he arrives at the age of 
1M years. -(t4 a Anne, c. 6 . sect. 4.) 

5. Persons induntanly binding themselves apprentices to sea 
service, shall not be Impresbed tor 3 years from the date of their 
indentures. But no person above 18 years of age shall have 
any exemption or protection from his Majesty's service, if they 
have been at sea betbre they became apprentices. — i2 Sc 3 
Anttt, c. 6 . sect. 15. ; 4 Anne, c. 19. sect. 17.; and 13 Geo. 2. 
c. 17. sect. 2.) 

4. Apjtreniicet. — The act 5 & 6 Will. 4. c. 19. enacts some 
new regulations with respect to the number of apprentices that 
snips must have on board according to their tonnage ; and 
the act 4 Geo. 4. c. 25. grants protection to such apprentices 
till they have attained the age of 21 yean. 

3. P^rsone employed In the Fisheries . — The act 50 Geo. 3. 
Cj^lOS. grants the following exemptions from impressment, 

1st, Matters qf fishing vessels or boats, who, either themselves 
or their owners, have, or within 6 months before applying for 
a protection shall have had, 1 apprentice or more under 16 
JS 8n *g«» bound for 5 years, and employed in the business 
of fishing. 

2 dly, All such apprentices, not exceeding eight to every mas- 
ter or owner of any fishing vessel of 50 tons or upwards ; not 
exceeding seven to every vessel or boat of 35 Ions and under 50 } 
not exceeding sue to every vessel of 30 tons and under 35 tons ; 
and not exceeding four to every vessel or boat under 39 tons 
burden during the time of their apprenticeship, and till the 
! they continuing, for the time. In thp business 


f fishing only, 

* y . On* m 

j fishing v , , 

coast, during his continuance in such service. 


3diy. 6 , 1 * mariner, besides the master and apprentices, to 
every fishing vessel of 10 tons or upwards, employed on the sea- 


4thly, Any landsman abq^tbe age of 18, entering and cm* 
ployed on board such vessef^br 2 years from his first going to 
sea : and to the end of the voyage then engaged in. If he so 
long continue in such service. 

An affidavit sworn before a Justice of die peace, containing 
the tonnage of such fishing vessel or boat, the port or place to 
which she belongs, the name and description of the master, 
the age of evenr apprentice, the term for which he is bound, 
and the date or his Indenture, and the name, age, and descrip- 
tion of every such mariner and landsman rsspectlvely, and tne 
time of suen landsman's first going to sea, is to be transmitted 
to the Admiralty ; who, upon finding the facts correctly stated. 


grant a separator 


jUo protection to every Individual. In case, how- 

of an actual invasion qf Guts kingdoms or imminent 

danger thereof," such protected persons may be Impressed; 
but except upon such an emergency, any officer or officers 
impressing such protected persons shall respectively forfeit 2 Oi. 
to the party impressed, if not an apprentice, or to his master 
if he be an apprentice.— Sects. 2, 3, 4. ‘ 

6 . General Exemptions. — AH persons 55 yean of age and 

upwards, and under 18 yean. Every person being a foreigner, 
who shall serve in any merchant ship, or other trading vessel, or 
privateer, belonging to a subject of the-crownof (hfeat Britain; 
and all persons, of what age soever, whoshall use the sea ; shaft 
be protected for 2 years, to be computed from the time of their 
first using it. — (13 Geo. 2. c. 17 . ) e 

7. Harpoonert, line managers, or boat steer ers, engaged In 
the southern whale fishery, are also protected. — (xo U/o, 3, 

8 . Mariners employed in the herring .fishery aitf^ifxenfbted 
while actually employed. — (48 Geo. 3. c. 110.) 


5. Policy of Impressment This practice, so subversive of every principled justice, is vindicated on 

the alleged ground of its •teing absolutely necessary to thd fanning of the fleet. But this position, not* 
withstanding the confidence with which it has been taken iip, is not quite so tenable as has been ilip- 
posed. The difficulties experienced in procuring sailors for the fleet at the breaking out of a war, arehot 
natural but artificial, and might be got rid of by a very simple arrangement. During peace, not more 
than a fourth or a fifth part of the seamen are retained in his Majesty’s service that are commonly re- 
quired during war ; ana if peace continue for a few years, the total number of sailors in the king’s and 
tne merchant service is limited to that which is merely adequate to supply the reduced demand of the 
former and the ordinary demand of the latter. When, therefore, war is declared, and 30,000 or 40,6(ft 
additional seaman are wanted for the fleet, they cannot be obtained, unless by withdrawing them from 
the merchant service, which has not more than its proper complement of hands. But to do this by offer- 
ing the seamen higher wages would be next to impossible ; and would, supposing it were practicable. 
Impose such a sacrifice upon the public as could hardly be borne. And hence, it is said, the necessity of 
impressment; a practice which every one admits can be justified on no other ground than that of its 
being absolutely essential to the public safety. 

It is plain, however, that a necessity of this sort may be easily obviated. All, in fact, that is necessary 
for this purpose, is merely to keep such a number of sailors in nis Majesty’s service during peace as may 
suffice, with the ordinary proportion of landsmen and boys, to man the fleet at the breaking out of a war. 
Were this done, there would not be a shadow of a pretence for resorting to impressment ; and the 
practice, with the cruelty and injustice inseparable from it, might be entirely abolished. 

But it is said that, though desirable in many respects, the expense of such a plan will always preVflMl it 
from being adopted. It admits, however, of demonstration, that instead of being dearer, this plan would 
be actually cheaper than that which is now followed. Not more than 1,000.000/. or 1,200,000/. a year 
would be required to be added to the navy estimates, and that would not be a real, but merely a nominal 
advance. The violence and injustice to which the practice of impressment exposes sailors, operates at ail 
times to raise their wages, by creating a disinclination on the part of many young men^to enter the sea 
service ; and this disinclination is vastly increased during war, when wages usually rise to four or five 
times their previous amount, imposing a burdeh on the eommeice of the country, exclusive of other 
equally mischievous consequences, many times greater than the tax that would be required to keep up 
the peace establishment of the navy to its proper level. It is really, therefore, a vulgar error to suppose 
that impressment has the recommendation of cheapness in its favour : and, though it had, no reasonably 
man would contend that that is the only, or even tne principal, circumstance to be attended to. In point 
of fact, however, it Is as costly as it is oppressive and unjust — (The reader is referred for a fuller dis- 
cussion of this interesting question, to tne note on Impressment in the edition of the Wealth of Nations* 
by the author of this work. 


INDEMNITY, is where one person secures another from responsibility against any 
particular event ; thus, a policy of insurance is a contract of indemnity against any par- 
ticular loss. Where one person also becomes bail for another, a bond of indemnity is 
frequently executed ; and where a bond or bill of exchange has been lost or mislaid, the 
acceptor or obligee would not act prudently in paying it, without being secured by a 
bond of indemnity. 

INDIAN RUBBER. See Caoutchouc. 

INDIGO (Fr. Indigo ; Ger. Indigo ; Sans. A77fc*^Aral). Neel • Malay, Taroom ), 
the drug which yields the beautiful blue dye knowfl^fy that name. It is obtained 
by the maceration in water of certain tropical plants ; but the indigo of commerce is 
almost entirely obtained from leguminous plants of the genus Indigofera; that cultivated 
in India being the Indigofera tinctoria ; and that in America the Indigofera anil. # The 
Indian plant has pinnate leaves and a slender ligneous stem ; and when succdHKilly cul- 
tivated, rises to the height of S, 5, and even 6 feet, # 

It appears pretty certain that the cultur*j|tf the indigo plant, and Hie preparation of 
the drug, have been practised in India froma very remote epoch. It has been ques- 
tioned, indeed, whether the indievm mentioned by Pliny ( Hist. Nat . lib. xxxv, c. 6. ) 
was indigo, but, as it would seem, without any good reason. Pliny states that it was 
brought from India ; that when diluted it produced an admirable mixture of blue and 
purple colours (m diluendo mist ur am purpura cceruleique mirabilem fitddit ) ; and he gives 
tesfk by which the genuine drug might be discriminated with sufficient precision. It is 
true that Pliny is egregiously mistaken as to the mode in which the drug was pro- 
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duced ; but there are Qgany examples in modern as well as ancient times, to prove that 
the possession of an article brought from a distance implies no accurate knowledge of 
its nature, or of the processes followed in its manufacture. Beckmann (//tsf. of Inven- 
tions* vol. iv. art. Indigo') and Dr. Bancroft ( Permanent Colours , vol. i. pp. 241 — 2p2.) 
have each investigated this subject with great learning and sagacity ; and agree in the 
conclusion that the indieum of Pliny was real indigo, and not, as has been supposed; a 
drug prepared from the isotis or woad. At all events, there can be no question that in- 
digo was imported into modern Europe, by way of Alexandria, previously to the discovery 
of the route to India by the Cape of Good Hope. When first introduced, it was cus- 
tomary to mix a little of it with woad to heighten and improve the colour of tfie latter ; 
but, by degrees, the quantity of indigo was increased ; and woad was, at last, entirely 
superseded. It is worth while, however, to remark, that indigo did not make its way 
into ge^ral Use without encountering much opposition. The growers of woad prevailed 
«>fen seveml governments to prohibit the use of indigo ! In Germany, an Imperial edict 
published in 1 654, prohibiting the use of indigo, or “ devil's dye*” and directing great 
to be taken to prevent its clandestine importation, “ because,*' says the edict, “ the 
tt ad e in woad is lessened, dyed articles injured, and money carried out of the country 1'* 
*T& magistrates of Nuremberg went further, and compelled the dyers of that city to take 
an oath onrc a year mft to use indigo ; which practice was continued down to a late 
period. Ini 598, u|XRi an urgent representation of the states of Languedoc, at the solicit- 
ation of the woad growers, the use cdljfndigo was prohibited in tl iWt province ; and it was 
ndl till 1737, that the dyers of France were left at liberty to dye with such articles, and 
in such a way, as they pleased. — ( Beckmann , vol. iv. p. 142. ) Let not those who may 
happen to throw their eyes over this paragraph, smile at the ignorance of our ancestors 
— Mutato nomine* de te fabula narratur. How much opposition is made at this moment 
0o the importation of many important articles, for no better reasons than were alleged in 
the sixteenth century, against the importation of indigo ! 


Indigo Is at present produced in Bengal, and the other provinces subject to the presidency of that 
name, from the 20th to the 30th degree of north latitude ; in the province of Tinnevelly, under the Madras 
government ; In Java; In Luconia, the principal of the Philippine Islands ; and in Guatemala, and the 
Caraccas, in Central America. Bengal is, however, the great mart for indigo ; and the quantity produced 
In the other places is comparatively inconsiderable. 

Karnal was of opinion that the culture of indigo had been introduced into America by the Spaniards ; 
but this is undoubtedly an error. Several species of indigofera belong to the New World ; and the 
AMUP lards used it as a substitute for ink, very soon after the conquest,— ( Humboldt , Essai Politique sur la 
Espagne, tom. iii. p. 54. 2d ed.) 

W the first 20 rears after the English became masters of Bengal, the culture and manufacture oi 
indigo, now of such importance, was unknown as a branch of British industry ; and the exports were 
but trilling. The European markets were, at this period, principally supplied from America. In 1783, 
however, the attention of the English began to be directed to this business ; and though the processes 
pursued by them be nearly the same with those followed by the natives, their greater skill, intelligence, 
and capital gfveathem immense advantages. In their hands, the growth and preparation of indigo has 
become the most Important employment, at least in a commercial point of view, carried on in the country. 
The indigo made by the natives supplies the internal demand ; but a portion of that which is raised by 
them, with all that is raised by Europeans, is exported. 

In the Delta of the Ganges, where the best and largest quantity of indigo is produced, the plant lasts 
jpnly for a single season, being destroyed by the periodical inundation ; but in the dry central and western 
provinces, one or two rattoon crops are obtained : and owing to this circumstance, the latter are enabled 
to furnish a large supply of reed to the former. 

During the 9 years which preceded the opening of the trade with India, In 1814, the annual average 
produce of indigo in Bengal, for exportation, was nearly 5,600,000 lbs. But since the ports were opened, 
the indigo produced for exportation has increased fully a thitd ; the exports during the 16 yearsending 
with 1829-36, being above 7,400,000 lbs. a year. The following statement shows the rate of this increase, 
taking the average produce of each 4 years : — 


l«141 u». I 1818^ Ut. 1 1822^ | 1826 ^ u,, 

!li6C - - r.040.000 1 {|4of - - 6,000.000 - - 9,000.000 Jggf - . 9,000,00 

I8I7J I 1821 3 I 18253 I 1829 3 

and it has continued about the same since, as is evident from the following 


Statement of the Quantity and Value of the Indigo shipped from Calcutta In 1830-81, 1840-41, and 

1841-42. 


Great Britain 

RSflUfe 

Arabian MU 
O g|phs . 
BodMay - 
Sweden - 
Bremen 
Skew her* 


85.74.100 

23.15.100 
5,89,900 


I ,65,51 ,074 
40.86,266 
9,45,368 


84,813} 1,66,35,889 
26,691 52,94,251 

3,713} 7 * 36*663 


9,444,241} 
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It deserves to be remarked, that since the opening of the trade, Indian capitalists have betaken them* 
•elves to the manufacture of indigo on the European method, and that at present a considerable part 
of the whole annual produce is prepared by them. 

The culture of Jndigo is very precarious, not only in so far as respects the growth ofthe plant from year 
M re 8 ard » the quantity and quality of the drug which the same amount of plant will 
afford 1 even in the same season. Thus the produce of 1825-26 was 41,000 chests, while the produce of 
the following vear was but 25,000 chests ; the produce of 1827-28 was about 42,000 chests, and that of 
1828-29 only 26.600 chests J The price of indigo in India increased, for a while, in a far greater ratid 
than the quantity. In 1813-14, the real value of that exported from Calcutta was 1,461,000/. ; but in 
1 $27-28. although the quantity had increased but 20 per cent., the value rose to 2,920,000/., or was about 
doubled. There was no corresponding rise in the price in Europe, but, on the contrsiry, a decline ; 
and the circumstance is to be accounted for by the restraints that were then placed on the investment 
of capital in the production of colonial articles suited to the European market, the consequent difficulty 
of making remittances from India, and an unnatural flow of capital to the only great article of Indian 
prodticp and export that was supposed capable of bearing its application. 

The consumption of indigo has- varied out little in this country during the last 10 years, having been, 
at an average of that period, about 2,500,000 lbs. a year. This stationary demand, notwithstanding the 
fall In the price of the drug and the increase of population. Is principally to be ascribed to the^ecreaslng 
use of blue cloth. In the dyeing of which it is principally made use of. Its consumption in Fraim Is abotft* 
as great as in Britain. Besides the exports to Great Britain, France, and the United States, a good derf i 
of Bengal indigo is exported to the ports on the Persian Gulph, whqpce it finds its way to southenHtus*lIr 
It is singular tnat it is not used by the Chinese, with whom blue is a favourite colour. oft • vt> r 

The indigo of Bengal is divided into two classes, called, in commercial language, Bengal and Omdg 
first being the produce of the southern provinces of Bengal and Bahar, and the last that of theirnortftdrftu 
provinces and of Benares. The first is, in point of quality, much superior to the other. This arOfe at 
one time, in a considerable degree, from the practice which prevailed in the northern provinces, of the 
European planter purchasing the wet fecula from the Ryot or native manufadjffirer, and^Rtnplettng the 
processes of curing and drying the drug. This is at present in a great measure discontinued; and the 
Oude indigo has, in consequence, considerably improved Mutuality. Its inferiority is probably morethel 
result of soil and climate, than of any difference in the skill with which the manufacture is conduct^ 4 

In 1839-40, the export of indigo from the port of Madras amounted to 1,333,808 lbs. Besides the ex- 
ports from Madras, a small quantity Is also exported from the French settlement of Pondicherry ; Ofi? 
which, however, we have no detailed statement. In 1837, the export of Indigo from Manilla amounted 
to about 250,000 lbs. avoirdupois ; but it has not been nearly so great since : and we doubt whether the 
whole export from Guatemala and Central America exceeds at present GOO, 000 or 700,000 lbs. The expoft 
from Batavia in 1841 amounted to 913, G93 lbs., and the production is rapidly increasing. According 

the statement now given, the annual exports of Asiatic indigo are as follows : Bengal, 9,000,000 lbs. ; 

Madras, 1,334,000 lbs. ; Manilla, 250,000 lbs. ; Batavia, 950,000 lbs. ; in all about 12,440,000 lbs. 

According to M. Humboldt, the exportation of indigo from Guatemala, in 1825, amounted to 1,800,000 lbs. 
Indigo is also produced In some of the West India islands, but not in large quantities. 

Good indigo is known by its lightness or small specific gravity, indicating the absence of earthy Impuri- 
ties ; by the mass not readily parting with its colouring matter when tested by drawing a streak with it 
over a white surface: but above all, by the purity of the colour itself. The first quality, estimated by 
this last test, is called, in commercial language, fine blue ; then follu v ordinary blue, fine purple, purple 
and violets ordinary purple and violet, dull blue , injerior purple and violet , strong copper , and ordinary 
copper. These distinctions refer to the Bengal indigo only, the Oude being distinguished only intoy^jp* 
and ordinary. The indigo of Madras, which is superior to that of Manilla, is about equal to n iilfcsnlj 
Bengal indigo. The indigo of Java is superior to these. 

We are indexed to Mr. Cook, than whom there can be no highfer authority on such matters, for the 
following Table, which gives a very comprehensive view of the state bf the crops of indigo in Bengal, 
and the imports, consumption, and prices of Bengal indigo, since 1811-12: — 
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/. d. s. d. 

Ord. Bengal 

d. 

Low Oude 
per lb. 

a. 

1811-1812 

70,000 = 19,500 

1812 

17,200 

14, GOO 

29,500 

1812 

8 

Oto 10 

6 

4 

Oto 5 

3 

3 

Oto 3 

6 

1812-1813 

78,000 -» 22,000 

1813 

14,300 

19,300 

24,500 

1813 

10 

0 — 

14 

0 

6 

3— 8 

3 

4 

6 — 6 

0 

1813-1814 

74,500 = 21,300 

1814 

24,200 

23,800 

24,900 

1814 

10 

0_ 

14 

6 

6 

6 — 9 

0 

4 

0—5 

6 

1814-1815 

102,500 «*. 27,000 

1815 

28,900 

23,400 

30,400 

1815 

8 

0 — 

11 

0 

5 

0— 7 

0 

3 

0—4 

6 

1815-1816 

115,000 = 29,000 

1816 

15,500 

20,200 

25,700 

1816 

6 

6 — 

10 

0 

3 

9 — 5 

6 

2 

8 — 3 

3 

1816-1817 

87,000 «= 23,600 

1817 

13,500 

15,700 

23,500 

1817 

7 

6 — 

10 

0 

5 

6— 7 

6 

4 

0—6 

0 

1817-1818 

72,800 « 19,000 

1818 

16,600 

16,100 

24,000 

1818 

8 

0 — 

9 

6 

6 

6— 8 

0 

5 

0—6 

0 

1818-1819 

68,000 a 17,000 

1819 

11,500 

15,800 

19,700 

1819 

7 

6 — 

9 

0 

5 

0— 6 

0 

3 

3—4 

3 

1819-1820 

72,000 m 19,000 

1820 

16,500 

21 ,600 

14,500 

1820 

7 

0— 

9 

0 

5 

6 — 6 

6 

3 

3—4 

6 

1820-1821 

107,000 *= 25,000 

1821 

13,000 

17,300 

9,800 

1821 

7 

6 — 

9 

6 

5 

6— 7 

0 

4 

0 — 5 

9 

1821—1822 

72,400 = 19,600 

1822 

13,500 

15,100 

8,200 

1822 

11 

0— 

12 

6 

8 

6 — 10 

3 

4 

9 — 6 

0 

1822-1823 

90,000 -* 24,000 1823 

21,700 

16,800 

13,100 

1823 


11 

0 

5 

9— 8 

6 

3 

6 — 4 

6 

1823-1824 

113,000 « 28,000 1824 

16,300 

17,200 

12,200 

1824 

12 

0 — 

13 

6 

8 

0 — 10 

6 

5 

0 — 0 

3 

1824-1825 

79,000 » 22,000 

1825 

25,300 

21,100 

16,400 

1825 

13 

0 — 

15 

0 

8 

6 — 10 

6 

4 

3 — 5 


1825-1826 

144,000 « 41,000 

1826 

27,8C0 

21,900 

22,300 

1826 

8 

0 — 

9 

6 

4 

6 — 7 

0 

2 

3 — 3 

9 

1826-1827 

90,000 =» 26,000 

1827 

19,000 

18,500 

22,800 

1827 

11 

6 — 

13 

6 

7 

0— 9 

6 

3 

its 

c 

1827-1828 

149,000 «= 42,000 

1828 

35,820 

27,500 

31,100 

1828 

8 

0 — 

10 

0 

5 

3— 7 

3 

4 

9 

1828-1829 

98,000 «» 26,000 

1829 

23,200 

23,100 

31,200 

1829 

7 

6 — 

8 

6 

3 

9— 6 

6 

6 — 3 

6 

1829-1830 

141,000 — 40,000 

1830 

82,120 

25,700 

37,600 

1830 

6 

6 — 

7 

6 

3 

a w 4 

61 

2 

0J*i 

6 

1830-1831 

116,000 m 33,600 

1831 

23,330 

24,980 | 

35,970 

1831 

6 

0 — 

6 

6 

a 

OX 4 

3 

2 

0—2 

6 

1831-1832 

122,000 « 36,000 

1832 

25,470 

28,920 

23,000 

tss 

1832 

5 

6 — 

6 

3 

3 

3— 4 

6 

2 

3—2 

9 

1832-1833 

122,000 *= 85,000 

1833 

25,00C 

1833 

7 

0 — 

7 

9 

5 

0— 6 

0 

3 

0 — 4 

0 

1833-1834 

.93,000 m 26.80C 

1834 

ill 

22,700 

29,400 

1834 

7 

0 — 

7 

9 

5 

3— 6 

0 

3 

8—4 

3 

1834-1835 

106,000 — 30,000 

1835 

24.300 

21’,500 

1835 

6 

6~ — 

7 

3 

4 

6— ft 

3 

2 

11—3 

9 

1835-1836 

110,000-* 31 ,00€ 

1836 

25,60C 

24,340 

22,800 

1836 

7 

6 — 

8 

3 

5 

0— G 

0 

3 

3 — 4 

0 

1836-1837 

110,000 m 31,000 

1831 

25,000' 21,700 

26,100 

1837 

8 

0 — 

8 

6 

5 

6— 6 

9 

3 

6 — 4 

6 

1837-1838 

112,500 « 32.00C 

1838 

24,800 29,600 

21,500 

1838 

9 

0 — 

. 9 

5 

C 

3— 7 

6 

4 

0—5 

0 

1838-1839 

89,500 m 24,701 

1839 

18,800 24,400 

15,900 

1839 

8 

9— 9 

3 

5 

9— 7 

0 

3 

6 — 4 

6 

1889-1840 

119,900 mm 32,104 

184C 

88,800 27,200 

17,800 

1840 8 

6- 

9 

0 

5 

0— 6 

3 

2 

6 — 3 

6 

1840-1841 

121.700 ■» 33,601 

1841 

28.600 28,300 

17,300 

184! 

6 

9- 

7 

6 

3 

3— 4 

6 

2 

2 — 2 

9 

1841-1842 

| 162,000 m 44, 70011843 

34,4001 30,100 

22,100 

1842 7 

9- 

8 

6 

ft 

0 — 6 

3 

3 

6 — 4 

3 
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INK. — INSOLVENCY. 


Of 7,894,497 lbs. of indigo imported into Great Britain In W41 , 7,456,617 lb«. were from India, 104,190 lb«. 
from the British West Indies, 178,727 lbs. from Guatemala, 68,804 lbs. from Colombia, Ac. Of the total 
quantity imported ' 2,780,583 lbs. were retained for consumption. 

Indigo of British possessions, not deemed their produce unless imported from thence. — (7 Geo. 4. c. 48.) 
For farther information as to indigo, see Colebrooke's Husbandry qf Bengal , p. 154. ; Mi t burn's Orient. 
Cons. ; Wilkinson's Commerce qf Bengal / Wilson's Revicto qf do. ; evidence of Gillian Maclaine, Esq.*, 
East India Committee, 1830-31, Ac. » * 


steeping the pUmt. and precipitating the colouring matter a boiling and drying house ; and a dwelling 
house for the planter. These, for a factory of 10 pair of vnts, capable of producing, at an average, 
19,500 lbs. of indigo, worth on the spot about 2,500/., will not cost above 1,500#. sterling. The buildings 


facture of sugar. 


INK (Du. Ink, Inkt ; Ft. JSncre ; Ger. Dinte ; It. Inchiostro ; Lat. Atramentum ; 
.Hus. TVthemilo : Sp. Tinta ; Sw. Blok . ) 

E«trr liquor or pigment used for writing or printing is distinguished by the name of ink. Common 
pfactiqaknows only black and red. Of black ink there are three principal kinds : 1. Indian ink ; 2. Printers* 
Writing ink. The Indian ink is used in China for writing with a brush, and for painting upon 
the soil flexible paper of Chinese manufacture. It is ascertained, as well from experiment as from inform- 
ftio 


perfumes or other substances not essential to Its quality as an ink. The fine soot from the flame of a lamp 
or candle te«4Vked by holding a plate over it, mixed with clean sise from shreds of parchment or glove, 
leather not dyed, will make an ink equal to that imported. Good printers* ink is a black paint, smooth, 
and uniform in its composition, of a firm blaoftuftolour, and possesses a singular aptitude to adhere to paper 
ttnaqfesighty impregnated with moisture. 

“ Common ink Tor writing is made by adding an infusion or decoction of the nut-gall to sulphate of iron, 
.(Absolved In water. A very fine black precipitate is thrown down, the speedy subsidence of which is pre- 
vented by the addition of a proper quantity or gum Arabic Lampblack is the common material to give the 


Vented by the addition of a proper quantity or gum Arabic Lampblack is the common material to give the 
black colour, ofwhich 2| ounces are sufficient Tor 16 ounces of the varnish. Vermilion is a good red. They 
ate ground together on a stone with a muller, In the same manner as oil paints. Among the amusing ex* 
■eriments of tne art of chemistry, the exhibition of sympathetic inks holds a distinguished place. With 
iese the writing is invisible, until some reagent gives it opacity. These Inks have been proposed as the 


Dictionary qf Chemistry.') 

INKLE, a sort of broad linen tape, principally manufactured at Manchester and some 
other towns in Lancashire. 

INSOLVENCY and BANKRUPTCY. Insolvency is a term in mercantile law 
applied to designate the condition of all persons unable to pay their debts according to 
the ordinary usage of trade. A bankrupt is an insolvent ; but persons may be in a state 
of insolvency without having committed any of the specific acts which bring them under 
the denomination of bankrupts. 

We have, i^yler the article Bankruptcv, explained the most important differences in 
the law as to insolvency and bankruptcy ; and have also briefly stated in that article, and 
in the article Credit, some of the alterations which seem to be imperatively required 
to make these laws more in harmony, than they are at present, with the principles of 
lattice, and more conducive to the interests of commerce aim the public advantage. In 
the present article, therefore, we shall confine ourselves to a summary statement of the 
proceedings under the existing laws. 

Under the bankrupt laws, the creditors have a compulsory authority to avail thero- 
telves of the entire possessions of their debtor ; under the insofvent laws, the debtor 
limself may make a voluntary surrender of his property for the benefit of his cre- 
ators, or his creditors may, on his incarceration, secure his property. From this di- 
versity in the initiative process results the greatest diversity in the ultimate operation of 
the bankrupt and insolvent acts. The proceedings under a commission of bankruptcy 
teing instituted by the creditors, they lose all future power over the property and person 
jf the debtor after he has obtained his certificate, except in some particular cases ; but 
the proceedings under the Insolvent Act having been commenced, either by himself, as is 
generally the case, or by the creditors when the insolvent is in custody and enabled to 
Igfce advantage of the insolvent laws, the insolvent’s future property is liable at all times, 
bis Mpon alone being freed. There are exceptions even to the freedom of the 
insoiffht's person from engagements contracted before his application for relief under 
the law. The modern law as applied to bankruptcy and insolvency has created no 
little confusion, Hid the distinction between the two systems seems objectionable, and 
should be the subject of legislation. # 

Until the passing of the act 5 & 6 Viet. c. ll%gg§»o one could claim the benefit of 
the laws passed for relief of insolvent debtors, unle^fe were at the lime in gaol under 
execution. But by this act, where the debts of a party do not exceed 300/., he may make 
a surrender of all his property, and claim protection against arrest; and this, whether he 
be a trader or not. 

If a party owe a sum not exceeding 300/., he may, on giying notice to one fourth in 
number and value of his creditors in the London Gazette, and in a locaL newspaper. 
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petition the Court of Bankruptcy if he have resided 12 months in the London district, 
or the country commissioner in whose district he may have resided 12 months, for 
his protection against arrest. The petition must set forth all his debts and credits and 
property, and any proposal he may have to make for payment ; and a protection may be 
given to his person and property until the party shall appear in court to be finally pro- 
tected against any process against his person and goods. On the presentation of the 
petition the property vests in the of$cial assignee of the court, the commisioner in 
rotation appoints a certain day to examine the party on oath, and if satisfied with the 
allegations of the petitioner, may make a final order for his protection ; provided the 
debts were not contracted by fraud or breach of trust, or in any action for the breach 
*of the revenue laws, or other causes mentioned in the act. The commissioner may 
postpone the examination and renew the protection, may order an allowance for the 
support of the party until the final order, and may punish him for false statements. On 
the final order, all the estate, present and future, vests in 2 assignees, one of whbm is to 
be chosen by the creditors, the other being the official assignee. The judges and com- 
missioners were empowered to make rules to carry the act into execution, and rules 
have accordingly been published containing full directions to any party seeking the 
benefit of the act. 

We will now refer to the proceedings under the act for relief of insolvent debtors 
who are unable to claim the benefit of the act spoken of. 

1. Proceedings under the existing Insolvent Act. — A special tribunal, called the“ Court for Relief (^in- 
solvent Debtors,** exists for the purpose of receiving the surrender of property and effects for the benefit 
of the creditors of insolvents. It consists of a chief and two other commissioners, appointed by the 
Crown, and is a court of record, with powers similar to those of the superior courts at Westminster, but 
it cannot award costs, unless in particular cases. The court sits in PortugaUstreet, or elsewhere as the 
court may think fit: no fees are taken, except those established by the court. The commissioners also 
severally make circuits 3 times a year ; and attend at the towns and places appointed for insolvents in th% 
country to appear : their judicial powers in the provincial towns are the same as those exercised in the' 
metropolis. 

The first step is the insolvent’s petition. Any person detained within the walls of any prison upon 
any process, may, within 14 days after the arrest, petition for discharge. The petition must state tlm par- 
ticulars of the first arrest and cause of detainer, and the amount of debts : the prisoner must give notice 
of his intention to the gaoler, and state that he is willing to vest all his property in the assignee of the 
court, and pray to be discharged from all demands. 

Under this act, any creditor may get the property of a party in custody vested in the provisional 
assignee by petition, although the prisoner may not himself have applied. 

At the time of the petition either by the prisoner or creditor, the court may order all the prisoner’s 

K roperty (except wearing apparel, &c. to the value of 20/.) to be vested in the provisional assignee, until 
is final discharge ■, and the court may, before the final hearing, discharge the prisoner on bail. Until 
discharge, the court may order an allowance for theprisoner for his support out of his estate. 

The filing of a petition is an act of bankruptcy ir issued within 2 months, and the bankruptcy shall 
divest the property from the provisional assignee ; but a bankruptcy is not to prevent the court pro- 
ceeding under this act so as to get his future property, if the prisoner should under the bankruptcy ob- 
tain his certificate. . w 

The voluntary preference of a creditor, by conveyance of money, goods, bills, or other property, after 
the imprisonment of the petitioner, or before his imprisonment being in Insolvent circumstances, is void 
provided It were not 3 months before the imprisonment or with a view to petition. No warrant oi 
attorney or execution to be enforced against property after imprisonment. 

2. The Assignees — Any time after the filing of the petition, the court appoints assignees from among 
the creditors, to whom, on their acceptance of the appointment, an assigment is made of the effects ol 
the prisoner. In case of any real estate, the same, within the space of 6 months, must be sold by public 
auction, in such manner and place as the major part in value of the creditors approve ; but when any 
part of the property is so circumstanced that the immediate sale of it would be prejudicial to the in. 
terests of the prisoner, th* court may direct the management of such property till it can be properly 
sold ; and if the debts caQ^e paid by mortgage in lieu of sale, the court may give directions for that 
purpose, and a dividend is to be declared as soon as may be. 

Goods In possession and disposal of the insolvent, whereof he is reputed owner, are deemed his pro- 
perty; but this does not affect the assignment of any ship or vessel, duly registered according to the 
6 Geo. 4. c. 1 10. 

An account upon oath before an officer of the court, or justice of peace, must be made up by tin 
assignees within every 3 months At the furthest ; and in case of a balance in hand, a dividend must tx 
forthwith made, of which dividend 30 days* previous notice must be' given j and every creditor lsallowe< 
to share in the dividend, unless objected to by the prisoner, assignees, or other creditors, in which cas< 
the court decides. 

The assignees may execute powers which the insolvent might have executed, as the granting c 
leases, taking lives, transferring public stock or annuities ; but they cannot nominate to a vacant eccle 
slastical benefice. ■* 

The assignees, with the consent of one commissioner, and the major part of the creditors in valtH 
may compound for any debt due to the prisoner ; or may submit differences connected with theestat 
of the insolvent to arbitration. W 

Dividends payble to creditors, unclaimed for 12 months, are to be paid Into court to the credit of th 
estate of the insolvent : in default of payment of the dividends by the assignees, their goods may be dii 
trained ; or, if no distress, they may be Imprisoned. 

The assignees, in case the insolvent is abeneficed clergyman or curate, are not entitled to the incom 
-«■ rtr riirncv r but thev may obtain a sequestration of the profits for the benefit of creditor 

tiitivui ui uMk mum wiujmuj 

' offices, a portion of such pay, 

tension, or emoluments to be set aside lowaras me i^umauuu of the debts of the Insolvent. 

The court may inquire into the conduct of the assignees, on the complaint of the insolvent or any 
his creditors ; and, in case of malversation, award costs against them. 

Assignees who wilftilly employ or retain any part of the proceeds of the insolvent's estate, may I 
charged with interest, at a rate not exceeding 201. per cent, per annum. 

4. Discharge of the Insolvent . — After the vesting order, the prisoner is within 14 days to pge^are 
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schedule or all bit estate, effects, and debts, with great particularity, and of his past expenditure, and 
aeoosit all his books and papers ; the court then appoints a time for hearing, and notice of the vesting 
or » r j *° *11 creditors whose debts amount to 5/. At the time of the hearing the schedule is ex- 

amined, and the commissioners examine the prisoner on oath ; and any creditor, naring given 3 days* 
notice of intention to do so, may oppose or examine the prisoner : the hearing may be adjourned ; affidavits 
he made against his discharge in certain coses ; the schedules and accounts may be referred for an 
investigation to an examiner, who may examine on oath ; and the expenses may be paid out of Insolvent's 
estate ; the prisoner may be at once discharged from custody, or where no cause to the contrary, in not 
less than 6 months from the filing the petition ; but in case of improper dealing with his creditors, or 
other misdeeds mentioned in the act, he may be detained 3 or 2 years, or the discharge may be conditional 
on the prisoner performing some engagement. If creditors improperly oppose, the court may make them 
pay the prisoner's costs. The adjudication is final, unless Improperly obtained. Before the prisoner's 
discharge, he must execute a warrant of attorney to enable creditors to take any future property, and the 
act contains provisions for enforcing the warrant of attorney at the discretion of the court ; so that all his 
future property may be made available ; or if the insolvent become entitled to property not selsable under* 
an execution, the assignees may obtain the assistance of the court to realise it. 

The discharge extends to sums payable by annuity ; the annuitants being admitted as creditors to the 
estate of the insolvent, si a fair valuation of their interest. 

But the discharge does not extend to any debts due to the Crown, nor for any offence against the 
revenue laws ; nor at suit of any sheriff or other public officer, upon any bail-bond entered into for any 
person prosecuted for such olfence ; unless the Treasury certify consent to the discharge. 

Insolvents under writ of capias or extent, must apply to the Barons of the Exchequer to be discharged. 

When the prisoner is not discharged, the court may, on application for that purpose, order the creditor 
at whose suit he Is detained to pay any sum not exceeding 4s . weekly ; and In default of payment, the 
prisoner to be liberated. 

4. Future Liabilities Qf the Insolvent No person, after judgment entered up, is liable to im- 

E risonment for any debt comprised in the schedule, unless the insolvent had entered Into any covenant 
efore the insolvency to pay any sum not then capable of valuation. 

An insolvent, after his discharge, may, on the application of an assignee to the court, be again ex- 
amined touching the effects set forth in toe schedule ; and if be refuse to appear or answer questions, he 
may be recommitted. 

No uncertiflcated bankrupt, nor any person having bad the benefit of the Insolvent Act, can hare It a 
second time within Jive years, unless 3-4ths in number and value of the creditors consent thereto, or un- 
less it appear to the court that the insolvent, since his bankruptcy or discharge, has done his utmost to 
pav ail just demands ; and that the debts subsequently incurred have been unavoidable, from inability 
otherwise to acquire subsistence for himself and family. 

Married women are entitled to the benefit of the insolvent act, and may petition the court on executing 
a special assignment. 

The act 1st 3c 2nd Victoria, prohibits any proceedings under what is called the Lord's Act, 32 G. 2. 
C. 28. - 


Statement of the Number of Petitions filed In the Court for Relief of Insolvent Debtors, and of Adjudi- 
cations made by that Court, during each of the Seven Years ending with 1840. 


v ~*- 

Petitions Sled. 

j Adjudications made. j 

From the Prisons 
In London, Mid- 
dlesex, and 
Surrey. 

From the other 
Prisons in Eng- 
land and Wales. 

Total. 

By the Court 
In London. 

By Justices. 

By Commis- 
sioners on 
Circuit. 

Total. 


2.145 

2,942 

5,087 

1,653 

127 

2,495 

4,275 

'Pi* 

1,919 

2,705 

4,6*4 

1,613 

49 

2,228 

3,8i>0 


1,942 

2,7 SO 

4,722 

1,6*2 

1 

2.588 

4,21 1 

1M7 

2,127 

3,078 

; 5,205 

1,645 

1 

2,601 

4,247 

1838 

1.961 

2,865 

! 4,826 

1,561 


2,561 

4,122 

IH39 

1.645 

2,031 

3,676 

1,397 

. 

1,686 

3,083 

1X40 

1,779 

2,888 

4,667 

1,425 

2 

2,484 

3,911 


Our next object will be to present a brief exposition of the Bankrupt Laws. 

Bankruptcy. — Biackstone defines a bankrupt — “ A trader who secretes himself, or 
does certain other acts tending to defraud his creditors.” But an intention to defraud is 
not now held to be essential to constitute a bankrupt ; who xqfipi be either simply an 
insolvent, or a person who is guilty of certain acts tending to defraud his creditors. 

There are, as already observed, some important distinctions between the bankrupt and 
insolvent laws, not only in their application to different descriptions of individuals, but 
also in the powers they exercise oter the estates of persons subsequently to their* being 
brought under their adjudication. The benefits of the Insolvent Act extend without 
distinction to every class of persons actually in prison for debt, and in cases before 
notqgpl of a debtor not owing 300/. to persons not in custody, whereas the benefits 
of the Bankrupt Act exlend to traders only. But persons relieved, under a commis- 
gbn of bankruptcy for the first time are for ever discharged from all debts provcable 
against them, that is to say, from all debts capable of being valued, (though repeated 
instances have occurred where settlements have been made, or covenants entered into, 
from the effect of which a bankrupt is not discharged,) and their property from any 
future liability ; whereas, if relieved under tbe Insolvent Act, their persons only are 
protected from arrest, while any property they may subsequently acquire continues 
liable to their creditors till the whole amount of their debts be paid ..in full. It follows 
that the Insolvent Act affords, more immediately, personal relief only; while the Bank- 
rupt Act discharges both person and property at once, and even returns the bankrupt, 
a certain allowance out of the produce of his assets, proportioned to goo& behaviour, 
and the amount of his dividend. 

Having already treated of insolvency, we now proceed to describe the proceedings 
under a commission of bankruptcy, as regulated by the act 6 Geo. 4. c. 16., 1 6c 2 
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W. 4. c. 56., 2 & 3 W. 4. c. 114., 5 & 6 W. 4. c. 29., 6 & 7 W. 4. c. 27., 1 & 2 Viet, 
c. 1 lO., 2 & 3 Vict.c. 29., and S Sc 6 Viet. c. 122. ; which are the last general acts on the 
subject, and by which former statutes have been consolidated, and several important 
improvements introduced ; leaving, however, untouched, many radical defects in- 
herent in this branch of the law. The chief points to be considered, are — 1. The 
persons who may become bankrupt : 2. Acts constituting bankruptcy ; 3. Proceedings 
of petitioning creditor ; 4 Courts of Bankruptcy ; 5. Debts proveable under the com- 
mission ; 6. Official assignees ; 7. Assignees chosen by creditors ; 8. Property under 
bankruptcy ; 9. Examination and liabilities of bankrupt ; lO. Payment of a dividend ; 
11. Certificate and allowance to bankrupt. 

1. Who may become Bankrupt. — Generally all persons in trade, capable of making binding contracts, 
whether natural- born subjects, aliens, or denizens, are within the Jurisdiction of the bankrupt laws ; but 
the statute expressly includes builders, bankers, brokers, packers, carpenters, scriveners, ship insurers, 
warehousemen, wharfingers, shipwrights, victuallers ; keeper of inns, taverns, hotels, and coffee- 
houses, dyers, printers, bleachers, fullers, calenderers, cattle or sheep salesmen, factors, agents, 
livery stable keepers, coach proprietors, carriers, shipowners, auctioneers, apothecaries, market 
gardeners, cowkeepers, brickmakers, alum makers, lime burners, millers, and all persons who use 
the trade of merchandise by bargaining, bartering, commission, consignment, and otherwise, and 
also all persons who seek their living by buying and selling, letting for hire, or by the manufacturing 
of goods and commodities. Persons who cannot become bankrupt, are graziers, farmers, workmen for 
hire, labourers, receivers general of taxes, and subscribers to any commercial or trading company esta- 
blished by charter or act of parliament. 

A clergyman, unless a trader, cannot be made a bankrupt ; nor an attorney, in the common course of 
his profession ; nor an infant, nor a lunatic, nor a married woman, except In those cases where she may 
be sued and taken in execution for her debts. — (8 T.R. 645.) 

A single act of buying or selling is not sufficient to make a trader ; as a schoolmaster selling bo<dts to 

his scholars only, or a keeper of hounds buying dead horses and selling the skin and bones (6 Jfoor* r, 

56.) But the quantity of dealing is immaterial, where an intention to deal generally may be inferred.— 
(1 Rose, 84.) A buyer or seller of land, or any interest in land, is not a trader within the act ; and on 
this principle it has been decided, that a brickmaker selling bricks made in his own field, or the owner 
of a mine selling minerals from his own quarry, is not liable, because such business Is carried on only 
as a mode of enjoying the profits of a real estate (2 Wils. 169.) 

Traders having privilege of parliament, are subject to the bankrupt laws, and may be proceeded 
against as other traders ; but such persons cannot be arrested or imprisoned, except in cases made felony 
by the statute. 

2. Acts constituting Bankruptcy In general, any act which is intended to delay or defraud creditors, 

is an act of bankruptcy ; such as a trader concealing himself from his creditors, leaving the country, 
causing himself to be arrested or his goods taken in execution, or making any fraudulent conveyance, 
gift, or delivery of his property. A trader keeping house commits an act of bankruptcy, if he give a 
general order to be denied. So is closing the door, and not admitting persons till ascertained who they 

are from window, though no actual denial (1 Bar. 8f Crcs. 54.) But it is no act of bankruptcy if the 

denial bo on Sunday, or at an unseasonable hour of the night, or to prevent interruption at dinner time. 

Traders held in prison for any really subsisting debt for the period of 21 days, or who, being aiyested, 
make their escape out of prison or custody, commit acts of bankruptcy. A penalty due to the Crown is 
a sufficient debt, and the time is computed from the first arrest, where the party lies in prison imme- 
diately, and the day of arrest is included, and the whole of the last day. 

Filing a petition, in order to take the benefit of the Insolvent Act, is an act of bankruptcy, anAa flat 
may be issued any time before the petition is heard by the Insolvent Court, or within 2 oflKdar 
months. 

A trader may make a declaration of his insolvency, signed and attested by an attorney or solicitor, 
and afterwards to be filed in the Bankrupt Office ; and the secretary signing a memorandum thereof, is 
authority for advertising it in the Gazette. Upon this act of bankruptcy no commission can issue, if not 
within 2 calendar months after such advertisement, and unless such advertisement be within 8 days after 
filing declaration ; and no docket can be struck till 4 days after advertisement, if the commission is to be 
executed in London, and 8 if in the country. Such declaration of insolvency being concerted between 
bankrupt and creditor, does not invalidate the commission. A party may subject himself to the bankrupt 
laws, by refusing to pay, compound, or give security for a debt when summoned, as will be afterwards 
noticed. 

The execution by a trader of any conveyance by deed, of all his estate and effects for the benefit of all 
his creditors. Is not an act of bankruptcy, unless a commission be sued out within 6 months after, pro- 
vided the deed be attested by an attorney or solicitor, and executed within 15 days after, and notice 
thereof within 2 months be given in the Gazette, and 2 daily newspapers ; or, if tho trader reside more 
than 50 miles from London, notice may be given in the Gazette, and nearest country newspaper. 

8. Proceedings qf Petitioning Creditors. — A person being a trader, and having committed an act of 
bankruptcy, the next step in the proceeding is to petition the Lord Chancellor tolssue his flat. No flat 
is issued, unless the petitioning creditor’s debt, if 1 person or 1 firm, amounts to 50/., two creditors 70/., 
aud 3 or more creditors 100/., and any person who has a security from a bankrupt for a sum not actually 
due, may, nevertheless, petition fora flat. The petitioning creditor must make an affidavit tajMp a 
Master in Chancery, of the truth of his debt, and give bond, if required by the Lord Chancellor, to^Kve 
his debt, the trading, and act of bankruptcy. 

If a trader have committed no act of bankruptcy, a creditor may summon him before a commissioner 
in the manner pointed out by the act of 5 & 6 Victoria, cap 122., and compel him td admit the debt aiV 
pay or give security to defend an action, or in case of refusal the creditor may treat him as a bankrupt, 
and make this refusal a ground for a fiat ; or if the trader sign an admission of the debt, and shall not 
‘ within 14 days pay or give security, the same proceeding may be taken ; or if a party disobey any order 
of any court of law or equity in bankruptcy or lunacy for payment of money, the refasal may be made 
the ground for a flat. If the debt prove insufficient to support a fiat, the Lord Chancellor, upon the 
application of another creditor who has proved a sufficient debt, contracted posterior to that of the 
petitioning creditor, may order the bankruptcy to be proceeded in. 

The petitioning creditor proceeds at his own cost until the choice of assignees, when his expenses are 
paid out of the first mofiey received under the bankruptcy. 

Creditors entitled to sue out a fiat against all the partners in a firm, may elect to petition only 
against 1 or more of such partners ; and the commission may be superseded as to 1 or more partners, 
without affeefjfcUs validity as to the other partners. 

- Creditors wm have sued out a fiat compounding with the bankrupt, or receiving more in the pound 
than other creditors, forfeit the whole of tnelr debt, and whatever gratuity they received, for the benefit 
of the other creditors, and the Lord Chancellor may either order the commission to be proceeded In or 
superseded. 
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4 . Costrts of Bankruptcy — The courts of bankruptcy now consist of a Court of Review in London, 
consisting of one judge only, who combines the duties of a vice chancellor in equity and a judge in 
bankruptcy. The Court of Review controls all the proceedings of minor courts, and adjudicates on all 
matters of ba nkruptcy. There is a court in London consisting of ft commissioners, where the practical 
business of bankruptcy is performed ; these commissioners conduct all the judicial business, and control 
all the operations of the bankruptcy from the time of the opening the flat to the winding up of the estate. 
Their district embraces London and the eastern and southern parts of England. There are 7 other 
commissioners having courts at Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Exeter, and New- 
castle upon Tyne, and these districts comprehend within the jurisdiction of the commissioners the greater 
part of the northern and western parts of England. The commissioners have official assignees and re- 
gistrars attached to each district court. 

Let us now proceed with the powers and duties of the commissioners. 

Commissioners are empowered to summon persons, examine them on oath, and call for any deeds or 
documents, necessary to establish the trading and act of bankruptcy ; and upon full proof thereof, to 
adjudge the debtor a bankrupt. Notice of such adjudication must be given In the Ga%ette> and 3 public 
meetings appointed for the bankrupt to surrender ; the last of which meetings to be the 42d day after. 
A bankrupt refusing to attend at the appointed time may be apprehended ; and on refusing to answer 
any question touching his business or property, may be committed to prison. 

By warrant of the commissioners, persons may break open any house, premises, door, chest, or trunk 
of any bankrupt, and seise on his body or property ; ana if the bankrupt be In prison or custody, they 
may seise any property (necessary wearing apparel excepted) in the possession ot such bankrupt, or any 
other person. Authorised by a justice's warrant, premises may be searched not belonging to the bank- 
rupt, on suspicion of property being concealed there ; apd persons suspected to have any of the bank- 
rupt's property in their possession, refusing to obey the summons of commissioners, or refusing to answer 
interrogatories, or to surrender documents, without lawful excuse, may be imprisoned. The wife of the 
bankrupt .may be examined, or, ou refusal, committed, and the person against whom a flat is issued on 
proof of probable cause, for believing that he is about to leave England, may be arrested. 

Person# summoned are entitled to their expenses ; And those attending, whether summoned or not, to 
assist the commissioners in their inquiries, are protected from arrest on any civil suit. 

5. Debts prove able under Commission At the 3 meetings appointed by the commissioners, and at 

every other meeting appointed by them for proof of debts, every creditor may prove his debt by affidavit 
or l>y his own oath ; incorporated bodies by an agent authorised for the purpose ; and one partner may 
prove on behalf of the firm. Persons living at a distance may prove by affidavit before a Master in 
Chancery, or If resident abroad, before a magistrate where residing, attested by a public notary, or British 
minister or consul. 

Clerks and servants, to whom the bankrupt is indebted for wages, are entitled to be paid 3 months' 
wages, and not exceeding 30/., and for the residue they may prove under the commission. 

Indentures of apprenticeship are discharged by bankruptcy ; but In case a premium has been received, 
the commissioners may direct a portion of it to be repaid for the use of the apprentice, proportioned to 
the term of apprenticeship unexpired. 

Debts upon bill, bond, note, or other negotiable security, or where credit has been given upon valuable 
consideration, though not due at the time the act of bankruptcy was committed, are pH&veable under 
the commission. Sureties, persons liable for the debts of, or bail for the bankrupt, may prove after 
having paid such debts, if tney have contracted the liability without notice of any act oi bankruptcy. 
Obligee in bottomry or respondentia bonds, and assured in policy of insurance, are admitted to claim ; 
and after loss, to prove as If the loss or contingency had happened before commission had issued against 
the obligor or insurer. Annuity creditors may prove for the value of their annuities, regard being had 
to the original cost of such annuities. Persons having securities may have them valued, and prove 
for the difference. Plaintiff* in any action, having obtained judgment against the bankrupt, may prove 
for their costs. 


When there are mutual debts between the bankrupt and a creditor, they may be set off against each 
other, and the balance, if In favour of the creditor, is provable against the bankrupt’s estate. 

Merest may be proved on all bills of exchange ana promissory notes over-due at the time of issuing 
commission, up to the date of the commission. 

Proving a debt under the commission bars the right to proceed against the bankrupt by action ; and 
In case the bankrupt be in prison at the suit of a creditor, he cannot prove his debt without first dis- 
charging the bankrupt from confinement : but the creditor is not liable for the costs of the action so re- 
linquished by him. 

No debt barred by the statute of limitations is proveablc under the commission. 

6. Official Assignees An important alteration Introduced by Lord Brougham's act, particularly to 

commercial men, is the appointment of official assignees. They are 12 in number, merchants and traders, 
resident in the metropolis or vicinity, and there are 4 in each country district except at Exeter, where 
there are only 3, and at Newcastle upon Tyne 1, and are selected by the Lord Chancellor. They are to 
act with the assignees chosen by the creditors. All the real and personal e|£ates of the bankrupt, all the 
monies, stock in the public funds, securities and proceeds of sale, are transferred and vested in the 
official assignee, subject to the rules, orders, and direction of the Lord Chancellor, or a member of the 
Court of Bankruptcy. The official assignee gives security for the trust reposed in him ; and is required 
to deposit all monies, securities, &c. in the Bank of England. 

The official assignee is neither remunerated by a percentage nor a fixed salary, but a sum is paid to 
him for his trouble, at the discretion of the commissioners, and proportioned to the estates of the bank- 
rupt and the duties discharged. 

7. Appointment of Assignees by Creditors — The official assignee is empowered to act as the sole 
assignee of the bankrupt’s estates and effects until others are chosen by creditors, which must be at the 
2dMfeetlngs. Every creditor to the amount of 10/. who has proved his debt, is eligible to vote ( persons 
maybe authorised by letters of attorney to vote, and the choice Is made by the major part In value of 
the creditors : but the commissioners may reject any person they deem unfit ; upon which a new choice 
must be made. • 


When only 1 or more partners of a firm are bankrupt, a creditor to the whole firm is entitled to vote, 
and to assent to or dissent from the certificate ; but such creditor, unless a petitioning creditor, cannot 
receive any dividend out of the separate estate, until all the other creditors are paid in full. 


mlt disputes to arbitration, and such reference be made a rule of the Court of Bankruptcy, or they may, 
with such consent of the creditors, commence suits in equity ; but if l-3d in value of creditors do not 
attend such meeting, the same powers are granted to assignees, with the consent, in writing, of commis- 
sioners. 

Assignees to keep a book of account, where shall be entered a statement of all receipts and payments 
relating to bankrupt’s estate, and which may be inspected by any creditor who has proved, and 14 days 
before any dividend shall be declared, the official assignee shall furnish a debtor and creditor account to 
the creditor's assignee. Commissioners may summon assignees, with their books andypapers, before 
them ; and If they refuse to attend, may cause them to be committed till they obey taSpummonf, and 
the official assignees may be removed at any time by the Lord Chancellor. 

An assignee retaining or employing the money or the bankrupt, to the amount of 1001. or upwards, for 
his own advantage, may be charged 20/. per cent Interest. 
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The court (• authorised, at the sitting for the last examination, or whenever after ft shall think fit, to 
audit the assignee's accounts, of which audit 21 days' notice must be given in the Qaa&ttej which account* 
roust be delivered on oath, and the commissioners may examine tbe asssignee touching the truth 
thereof. 

8. Property under Bankruptcy The official assignee is vested with all the real and personal estate 

of the bankrupt, and with all such property as may be devised to him, or come into 'his possession, till 
the time he obtain his certificate. The commissioners may sell any real property of which the bankrupt 
is seised, or any estate tail in possession, reversion, or remainder ; and the sale is good against the 
bankrupt, the issue of his body, and against all persons claiming under him after he became bankrupt, 
or whom he can cut off from any future interest. AU property which the bankrupt has in right of his 
wife passes to the assignee, except such as is settled for ner own sole benefit. Any property pledged, or 
securities deposited, may be redeemed for the benefit of the creditors. 

If a bankrupt, being at the time Insolvent, convey his land or goods to his children or others (except 
upon their marriage, or for a valuable consideration), or deliver securities, or transfer debts into other 
names, such transactions are void, but this does not extend to a bona fide sale or conveyance :*a purchaser 
is there protected in a transaction with the bankrupt, if he have no uotice of an act of bankruptcy. 

A landlord after or out of bankruptcy cannot distrain for more than one year'* rent / but he may prove 
under the commission for the residue. 

The assignee may accept any lease to which the bankrupt is entitled, and his acceptance exonerates the 
bankrupt from any future liability for rent ; or if the assignee decline the lease, and the bankrupt, within^ 
14 days after, deliver the lease to the lessor, he is not liable for rent. 

In general, all power which the bankrupt might lawfully execute in the sale and- disposition of his 
property for the benefit of himself, may be executed by the assignee for the benefit of creditors, and the 
assignees are entitled to all or nearly all the benefits which the bankrupt could have ; even alcontract to 
employ a party has been held to pass to his assignees. 

The circumstance of a commission appearing in the Gazette, and a fair presumption that the person 
to be affected thereby may have seen the same, is deemed sufficient legal notice of an act of bankruptcy 
having been committed. m 

9. Examination and Liabilities qf Bankrupt. — A 1 unkrupt having, aftc^an act of bankruptcy or In 
contemplation of bankruptcy, obtained goods on credit on false pretences, is guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
a bankrupt not surrendering to the commissioners before 3 o'clock upon the 42d day after notice* or not 
making discovery of his estate sad effects, not delivering up goods, books, papers, &c., or removing or 
embezzling to the value of 10/., is guilty of felony, and liable to a discretionary punishment from imprison, 
tnent to transportation for life. The period for surrendering may be enlarged by the Lord Chancellor ; 
and the commissioners, or assignees with approval of commissioners, may grant an allowance for support 
of the bankrupt and his family till he has passdfi his lost examination. During his attendance on com. 
missioners, the bankrupt is protected from arrest. 

The bankrupt is required to deliver up his books of account to the assignees upon oath, and to attend 
them on reasonable notice ; he may inspect his accounts, assisted by other persons, in presence of as- 
signecs. After certificate is allosfed, he is required to attend assignees, in settling accounts, at 5*. per 
day ; and maji»be committed for non-attendance. 

A penalty of 100/. is imposed on persons concealing bankrupt’s effects, and double the value of the 
property so concealed ; and an allowance of 5/. per cent, to persons discovering such concealment, with 
such further reward as the major part of the creditors may think fit to grant. 

The bankrupt, or any other person, wilfully swearing falsely, is liable to the penalties of perjury. 

If the bankrupt shall not, if in the U. Kingdom at the time of adjudication, within 21 day* after adver- 
tisement in the Gazette, or within 3 months after advertisement if in any other part of Europe at the 
date of the adjudication, or if elsewhere at this date, within 12 months after advertisement, dispute the 
flat, the gazette to be conclusive. 

At any meeting of creditors, after the last examination, the bankrupt or his friends ftaay tender a com- 
position ; which, if accepted by 9-10ths in number and value of the creditors, at 2 separate meetings, $he 
Lord Chancellor may supersede the commission. In deciding on such offer, creditors under 20/. afjgMtot 
entitled to vote ; but their debts are computed in value. Persons residing out of England may votW>y 
letter of attorney, properly attested ; and the bankrupt may be required to make oath that ne unfair 
means have been employed to obtain the assent of any creditor to such arrangement. 

10. Payment of a Dividend. — The court, acting in the prosecution of any fiat, may declare a dividend 
at any time after the time for the last examination of the bankrupt, but 21 days’ notice of the meeting 
to declare it must be regularly advertised ; at which meeting, creditors who have not proved may 
prove their debts ; and at such meeting commissioners may ord<?r the nett produce of bankrupt's estate 
to be shared amon^the creditors that have proved, in proportion to their debts ; but uo dividend to be 
declared unless the accounts of the assignees have been first audited and delivered in as before de- 
scribed. 

If the estate is not wholly, divided upon a first dividend, a second meeting must be called, not later 
than 18 months from the datemf commission ; and the dividend declared at such second meeting to be 
final, unless some suit at law be pending, or some part of bankrupt's property afterwards accrue to the 
assignees ; in which case it must bo shared among tbe creditors within .2 months after is converted 
into money ; but this may be controlled by the court. 

Assignees having unclaimed dividends to the amount of 20/., who do not witDin 3 calendar months 
from the expiration of a year from the order of payment of such dividends, either pay them to the 
creditors entitled thereto, or cause a certificate thereof to be filed in the Bankrupt Office, with thg 
names, &c. of tbe parties to whom dun, shall be charged with legal interest from the time tbe certificate 
ought to have been filed, and such further sum, not exceeding 20 1. per cent, per annum, as the com- 
mlssioners think fit. The Lord Chancellor may order the investment of unclaimed dividends insBte 

• funds ; and the unclaimed dividends now are resorted to for the payment of salaries and expenses ofTfie 
court. Any creditor claiming dividends du^to him may 'obtain them upon application ; but unless the 
dividend be considerable, the expense of the application is too great to render the sd^empt to obtain it 

* prudent. 

No action can be brought against assignees for any dividend ? the remedy being by petition to the 
Lord Chancellor. 

11. Certificate and Allowance to Bankrupt — The bankrupt who has surrendered, and con formed! n 
all tilings to the provisions of the bankrupt laws, is discharged by the certificate from all debts and 
demands proveable under the commission ; but this does not discharge his partner, or one jointly bound, 
or in joJnt contract with him, nor does it debar a debt due to the Crown. 

The creditors now do not sign the bankrupt's certificate ; the mode of obtaining it is for tbe bankrupt 


ruptcy, may efther allow, or refuse, or suspend the allowance of the certificate. Tbe allowance Is to be 
of no force. If th#COurt under hand and seal don ot certify to the Court of Review that the bankrupt 
has cob formed tothe Taw, and made a full discovery of his estate and effects, and that there appears no 
reason to doubt the truth of such discovey, and unless the bankrupt swear that the certificate was ob- 
tained fairly, and unless the allowance be confirmed by the Court of Review. „ . 

K bankrupt, after obtaining his certificate, cannot be arrested for anv debt, proveable under the'* cbm* 
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mission t not i* he liable to satisfy aay debt from which he is discharged, upon any promise, contract, or 
agreement, unless made in writing. „ 

• In cate a person has been bankrupt before, or compounded with his creditors, or taken benefit of In* 
soleeot Act, unless the estate produced 16*. in the pound, the certificate only protects the person of bank- 
rupt (hmrarrest ; and any future property be acquires may be seised by assignees for benefit of creditors. 

If the produce of bankrupt’s esMte does not amount to 10s. in the pound, he is only allowed out of the 
assets, so much as assignees think fit, not exceeding 8 per cent., or 800/. in the whole > if it produce 10*., 
6 per cent., not exceeding 400/. { if 12*. 6 <#. is paid In the pound, 74 per cent., not exceeding 600 /. ; if 16*. 
in the pound and upwards, 10 per cent., and not exceeding 600 /. One partner may receire his allowance, 
If entitled, from the joint and his separate estate, though the others are not entitled. 

A bankrupt is not entitled to certificate or allowance, if he has lost by gaming or wagering, in 1 day, 
20/., or within 1 year next preceding his bankruptcy, 200/. ; or 200/. by stock-jobbing In the same period \ 
or. In contemplation of bankruptcy, has destroyed or falsified his books, or concealed his property ; or, if 
any person having proved a false debt under the commission, such bankrupt being privy thereto, or 
afterwards knowing the same, has not disclosed it to his assignees within 1 month after sucn knowledge. 

lastly, upon request by the bankrupt, the official assignee is required to declare to him how he has 
disposed of his property, and account to him for the surplus, if any : but before any surplus can be ad- 
mitted, interest must be paid, first, on all debts proved that carry interest, at the rate payable thereon ; 
and next, upon all other debts at the rate of 4/. per cent., to be calculated from the date of the com- 
mission. 

Account of the Number and Description of Persons who became Bankrupt, in England and Wales, 
between the 1st or November, 1841, and the 1st of November, 1842. 


Apothecaries, 3. 

Army agent, 1. 
Auctwoeen, 4. 

Bakers, 7. 

Bankers, IS. 

Bill brokers, 4. 
Blacksmiths, 3. 
Bookbinders, t. 
Booksellers, 13. 

Boot and shoe makers, 19. 
Brass founder, 1. 

Brew er s , 94. 


Brush makers, 9. 
Builders, 47. 

Butchers, 3. 

Can r as manufacturer, 1. 
Carpenters, 8 lc . 33. 


Carriers, 4. 


Cattle dealers. 8. 

Chain manufacturer, 1. 
Cheesemongers, 4. 

Chemists and druggists, 98. 
China and glass dealers, 9. 
Cider merchant, 1. 
Ckxbiers. 13. 

Caoch makers, 9. 

Coach proprietors, 3. 

Coach tire smith, 1. 

Coal merchants and AmIcts, 
94. 

" k 59. 


Confectioners, 3. 

Coopers, 4. 

Copjarr merchant, I . 

Coro merchants, 98. 

Cotton dealers and tnanufisc* 
firm, 36. 

Curriers, 8. 

Dairymen, 6. 

Dealers, 91. 

Drapers, 47. 

Dry salters, 9. 

Dyers, 3. 

Earthenware manufacturers. 

Engineers, 14. 

Engravers, 3. 

Fanners, II. 

Feather merchant, 1. 
Fishmongers and salesmen, G. 
Flax spinners, 9. 

Flour dealers, 3. 

Furriers, 9. 

Gas manufacturer, I . 

Glass merchants, 6. 

Glazier, 1. 

Glove maker/ 1. 

Grocers, 67. 

Gun maker, 1. 

Hard w aremen, 17. 

Hat tan, 13. 

Hop merchant, 1 . 

Horse dealers, 3. 

Hosiers, 7. 

India rubber manufacturer, 1 . 


Innkeepers, 46. 

Iron and steel merchants, 5. 

Iron founders, 19. 
Ironmongers, 18. 

Jewellers, 4. 

Lace dealers, 9. 

Leather sellers, 3. 

Lime merchants, 4. 

Linen drapers, 34. 

Livery staltl 
I .edging- he 
Maltsters, 17. 

Mercers, 8. 

Merchants, 96. 

MMkn, 96. 

Milliners, 3. 

Money scriveners, 13. 


drapers. 34. 
stable keepers^!, 
ig-house keepen. 3. 


Ship broken, 8. 

Whip owners, 8. 
Shipwrights, 11. 

8ilk manufb * 
dealers, 14. 

Slaters, 3. 

Soap boilers, 9. 
Solicitor, 1. 

Stationers, lO. 

Stock broken, 9. 

Stone masons, 3. 

Stone merchants, 2. 
Sugar manufacturer, 1. 
Surgeons, 8. 

Tailors, 23. 

Tallow chandlers, 5. 
Tanners, 2. 


Musical Instrument makers, 3. Timber merchants, 19. 

Oil cloth manufacturer, 1. Tobacco manufacturers, 9 

Oilmen. 4. s Toy manufacturers, 9. 

Oil merchants, 4. UpnoUterers, 18. 

Optician, 1. Victuallers, 41. 

Painters and glaziers, Ac. 10. Vinegar manufacturer, 1. 


Fa|*er manufacturers, 7. 
Paper stalner, I. 
Pawnbrokers, 3. 

Picture dealers, 6. 
Printers, 9. 

Road contractor, I. 
Hope makers, 4. 
Saddlers, 6. 

Kail makers. 2. 

Salt merchants, 3. 
Schoolmistress, 1. 


Warehousemen, 11. 
Watchmakers, 4. 
Wharfingers, 3. 
'Wheelwrights, 2. 

Wine and spirit me. 

Wire Workers, 2. 

Woollen manufacturers and 
dealers, 30. 

Wool merchants, 11. 
Various 21. 


Total bankrupts in England and Wales, 1375. 


INSURANCE, a contract of indemnity, by which one party engages, for a stipu- 
lated sum, to insure another against a risk to which he is exposed. The party who 
takes upon him the risk, is called the Insurer, Assurer, or Underwriter ; and the party 
protected by the insurance is called the Insured, or Assured ; the sum paid is called the 
Premium; and the instrument containing the contract is called the Policy, 

I. Insurance (General Principles or). 

II. Insurance (Marine). 

III. Insurance ( Fire). 

IV. Insurance (Life). 


I. Insurance (General Principles or). 

It is the duty of government to assist, by every means in its power, the efforts of 
individuals to protect their property. *+ Losses do not always arise- from accidental cir-* 
cu instances, tn\£ are frequently occasioned by the crimes and misconduct of individuals ; 
and there are no means so effectual for their prevention, when they arise from this source,* 
as the establishment of a vigilant system of police, and of such an administration of the 
law as may be calculated to afford those who are injured a ready and cheap method of 
obtaining every practicable redress ; and, as tor as possible, of insuring the punishment 
of culprits. But, in despite of all that may be done by government, and of the utmost 
vigilance on the part of individuals, property must always be exposed to a variety of 
casualties from fire, shipwreck, and other unforeseen disasters. Ami hence the import- 
ance of inquiring how such unavoidable losses, when they do occur, may be rendered 
least usurious. # 

TTie loss of a ship, or the conflagration of a cotton mill, is a calamity that would press 
heavily even on the richest individual. But were it distributed among several indivi- 
duale, each would feel it proportionally less ; and provided the number of those among 


whom it was distributed were very considerable, it ^mld hMdl^occasion fhy sensible 
inconvenience to any one in particular. Hence the of combining fcp iessen 

the injury arising from the accidental destruction of property : and it is me diffusion of* 
the risk of loss over a wide surface, and its valuation, ■m forms the employment of 
those engaged in insurance. 

Though it be impossible to trace the circumstances which occasion those events that 
are, on that account, termed accidental, they are, notwithstanding, found to obey certain 
laws. The number of births, marriages, and deaths ; the proportions of male to female, 
and of legitimate to illegitimate births ; the ships cast away ; the houses burned ; and a’ 
vast variety of other apparently accidental events; are yet, when our experience em- 
braces a sufficiently wide field, found to be nearly equal in equal periods of time: and 
it is. easy, from observations made upon them, to estimate the sum which an individual 
should pay, either to guarantee his property from risk, or to secure a certain sum for 
his heirs at his death. 

It must, however, be carefully observed, that no lijbfidence can be placed id such 
estimates, unless they are deduced from a vejy wide Induction. Suppose, for example, 
it happens that during the present year one house is accidentally burned, in a town 
containing 1 ,000 houses ; this would afford very little ground for presuming that the 
average probability of fire in that town was 1 to ] ,000. For it might be found that 
not a single house had been burned during the previous 10 years, or that lO were burned 
during each of these years. But supposing it were ascertained, that, at an average of 
10 years, 1 house had been annually burned, the presumption that 1 to 1,000 was the 
real ratio of the probability of fire would be very much strengthened ; and if it were 
found to obtain for 20 or 30 years together, it might be held, for all practical purposes 
at least, as indicating the precise degreg of probability. 

Besides its being necessary, In order to obtain the true measure of the probability of 
any event, that the series of events, of which it is one, should be observed for a rather 
lengthened period, it is necessary also that the events should be numerous, or of pretty 
frequent occurrence. Suppose it were found, by observing the births and deaths of 
1,000,000 individuals taken indiscriminately from among the whole population, that the 
mean duration of human life was 40 years ; we should have but very slender grounds for 
concluding that this ratio would hold in the case of the next 10, 20, or 50 individuals 
that are born. Such a number is so small as hardly to admit of the operation of what is 
called the law of average. When a large number of lives is taken, those that exceed the 
medium term are balanced by those that fall short of it ; but when the number is small, 
there is comparatively little room for the principle of compensation, and the result can- 
not, therefore, be depended upon. -# 

It is found, by the experience of all countries in which censuses of the population have 
been taken with considerable accuracy, that the number of male children born is to that 
of female children in the proportion nearly of 22 to 21. But unless the observations be 
made on a very large scale, this result will not be obtained. If we look at particular 
families, they sometimes consist^ wholly of boys, and sometimes wholly of girls ; and it Is 
not possible that the boys can be to the girls of a single family in the ratio of 22 to 21. 
But when, instead of confining our observations to particular families, or even parishes, 
we extend them sp as to embrace a population of 500,000, these discrepancies disappear, 
and we find that there is invariably a small excess in the number of raale^ born over the 
females. 

The false inferences that have been drawn from the doctrine of chances^have uni- 
formly, almost, proceeded from generalising too rapidly, or from deducing a rate of pro- 
bability from such a number of instances as do not give a fair average. But .when the 
instances on which we found our conclusions are sufficiently numerous, it is seen that 
the most anomalous events, such as suicides, deaths by accidents, the number of letters 
put into the post-office without any address, ^c., form pretty regular series, and con- 
sequently admit of being estimated d priori . 

The business of insurance is founded upon the principles thus briefly stated. Sup- 
pose it has been remarked that of forty ships, of the ordinary degree of sea- worthiness! 
employed in a given trade, 1 is annually oast away, the probability of loss will plainly 
be equal to one fortieth. And if an individual wish to insure a ship, or the cargo on 
board a ship, engaged in this trade, he ought to pay a premium equal to the 1 -40th part 
of the sum he insures, exclusive of such an additional sum as may be required to in- 
demnify the insurer for his trouble, ^nd to leave him a fair profit. If the premium 
exceed this sum, the insurer is overpaid ; and if it fall below it, he is underpaid. 

Insurances are effected sometimes by societies, and sometimes by individual^ the risk 
being in either case diffused amongst a number of persons. Companies formed for 
carrying on the busiqpss have generally a large subscribed capita), or such a number pt 
proprietors as enables them to ^ise, without difficulty, whatever sums may at anytime 
be required to make good losses. Societies of this sort do *not limit their risks to small 
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ya^aftehim^w to insure a large- sum upon a snip, a House, a 
*Tki magn^ujwo? ^f cspfUU affords' them the means of easily defraying a 
dfcd their ’premiums being proportioned to their risks, their profit is, at an 
averag:e»^nfrlp^<fene«of guolttfcmtingeaeies, - * 

Individuals, it is plain* could not act in this way, unless they were possessed of very 
lar^e capitals f and besides,* the taking of large risks would render the business so 
hazardous, that few would be disposed to engage in it. Instead, therefore, of insuring 
a Uife^um, as £0,0004, upon a single ship, a private underwriter or insurer may not, 
•probably, in ordinary cases, take a greater risk than 200/. or 600 L ; so that, though his 
engagements lnay, when added together, amount to 20,000/., they will be diffused over 
frbti* 40 to 100 ships; and supposing 1 or 2 ships to be lost, the loss would not impair 
his capital, and* would only lessen his profits. Hence it is, that while one transaction 
.only may- be required in getting a ship insured by a company, lO or 20 separate trans- 
actions may be required in gettiiug the same thing done at Lloyd’s, or by private indi- 
viduals. When conducted in tfilpcautious manner, the business of insurance is as safe 
a line of speculation as any in i^Wch individuals can engage. 

To establish a .policy of insurance on a fair foundation, or in such a way that the 
premiums paid by the insured shall exactly balance the risks incurred by the insurers, 
and the various necessary expenses to which they are put, including, of course, their 
profit, it is necessary, as previously remarked, that the experience of the risks should be 
pretty extensive. It is not, however, at all necessary, that either party should inquire 
into the circumstances that lead to those events that are most commonly made the sub- 
ject of insurance. Such a research would, indeed, be entirely fruitless : we are, and 
must necessarily continue to be, wholly ignorant of the causes of their occurrence. 

It appears, from the accounts given by Mr. Scorcsby, in his valuable work on the 
Arctic Regions, that of 586 ships which sailed from the various ports of Great Britain 
for the northern whale fishery, during the 4 years ending with 1817, 8 were lost — 
(voL ii, p. 131.), — being at the rate of about 1 ship out of every 73 of those employed. 
Now, supposing this to be about the average loss, it follows that the premium required 
to insure against it should be 1/. 7*. 4 d. per cent., exclusive, as already observed, of the 
expenses and profits of the insurer. Both the insurer and the insured would gain by 
entering into a transaction founded on this fair principle. W T hen the operations of the 
insurer are extensive, and his risks spread over a considerable number of ships, his profit 
does not depend upon chance, but is as steady, and may be as fairly calculated upon, as 
that of a manufacturer or a merchant ; while, on the other hand, the individuals who 
have insured their property have exempted it from any chance of loss, and placed it, as 
it were, in a state of absolute security. 

It Ls easy, from the brief statement now made, to perceive the immense advantage 
resulting to navigation and commerce from the practice of marine insurance. Without 
the aid that it affords, comparatively few individuals would be found disposed to expose 
their property to the risk of long and hazardous voyages ; but by its means insecurity is 
changed for security, and the capital of the merchant, whose ships are dispersed over 
every sea, and exposed to all the perils of the ocean, is*as secure as that of the agricul- 
turist. He can combine His measures and arrange his plans as if they could no longer 
be affected by accident. The chances df shipwreck, or of lqps by unfojrseen occurrences, 
enter not into bis calculations. He has purchased an exemption from the effects of such 
casualties ; arid applies himself to the prosecution of his business with that confidence and 
energy which nothing but a feeling of security can inspire. “ I>es chances de la navigation 
entravaiem le commerce. Le syst£me des assurances a paru ; il a consult <5 les saisons ; 
il a port6 ses regards sur la raer ; il a interrog^ ce terrible 61£ment ; il en a jug4 ftneon- 
Stance ; il en a pressenti les o rages : il a 4pie la politique : il a reconnu les ports et les 
cotes des deux mondes ; il a tout soumis & des calculs savans, k des theories apprOxima- 
tives ; et il a dit au comm errant habile, au navigateur mtr6pide : certes, il y a des 
d£sastres sur lesquels 1 ’humanity ne peut’que g6mir ; mats quant k votre fortune, allez, 
franchisees les mers, d£p1oyez votre activity et votre Industrie ; je me charge de vos 
risque*. Alors, Messieurs, s’il est perm is de le dire, les quatre parties du monde sesont 
*rapproch£es. — - ( Code de Commerce , Ex post des Motifs, Hv. ii. ) 

Besides insuring against the perils of the sea, and losses arising from accidents caused 
by the operation of natural causes, it is common to insure against enemies, pirates, thieves, 
and even the fraud, or, as it is technically termed, barratry , of the master. The risk 
arising from these sources of casualty being extremely fluctuating and various, it is not 
easy to estimate it with any considerable degree of accuracy ; and nothing more than a 
rough average can, in most cases, be looked for. In time of war, the fluctuations in the 
rates of insurance are particularly great : and the intelligence that an enemy’s squadron, 
or even a single privateer, is cruising in the course which the shmp bound to or return- 
ing from any given port usually follow, causes an instjbtaneous rise, in the premium. 
The appointment of convoys fbr the protection of trade during war, necessarily tends, by 



lessening the chances of capture, to lessen the prenfrutfflfa JSghftngft. 

the risk in such periods is, in most cases, very co#s)9wy^^ Sp^pf itis lu£>te to .c h a ry 

very sqddenly, great caution is required on the part; of flfe^nder^filer* > ^ 

Provision may also be made, by means of insurance* agpnst loso tof fire; at# almost 
all the casualties to which property on land is $pfcr}ect. ‘ * 

But, notwithstanding what has now been stated, ^tmusttbe admitted^bat theadvan- 
*tages derived from the practice of insuring against losses by sea and land’are Pbf 
altogether unmixed with evil. The security which it^affords tends tq relax that^igijant 
attention to the protection of property which the fear of its loss is sure otherwise to excite. 
This, however, is not its worst effect. The records of oUr courts, and tfcf expedience ol 
all who are largely engaged in the business of insurance, too. clearly prove ^ that ships 
have been repeatedly sunk, and houses burned, in order to defraud tjie insurers. In 
despite, however, of the temptation to inattention and fraud which is thps afforded, there 
can be no doubt that, on the whole, the practice is, in a public as well as private point 
of view, decidedly beneficial. The frauds that are oqgMionally committed raise, m some 
degree, the rate of insurance. Still it is exceedingly ^Baerate j and it is most probable, 
that the precautions adopted by the insurance offices for the prevention of fire, especially 
in great towns, where it is most destructive, outweigh the chances of increased conflagra- 
tion arising from the greater tendency to carelessness and crime. 

The business of life insurance has been carried to afar grcateV extent in Great Britain 
than in any other country, and has been productive of the most beneficial effects. , LiA 
insurances are of various kinds. Individuals without any very near connections, and 
possessing only a limited fortune, are sometimes desirous, or are sometimes, from thi 
necessity of their situation, obliged, annually to encroach on their capitals. But should 
the life of such persons be extended beyond the ordinary term of existence, they mighi 
be totally unprovided for in old age ; and to secure tltemselves against this contingency 
they pay to an insurance company the whole or a part of their capital, on condition o: 
its guaranteeing them, as long as they live, a certain annuity, proportioned partly, o 
course, to the amount of the sum paid, and partly fo their age when they buy the annuity 

But though sometimes serviceable to individuals, it may be questioned whether in- 
surances of this sort are, in a public point of view, really advantageous. So far as thei; 
influence extends, its obvious tendency is to weaken the principle of accumulation; tt 
stimulate individuals to consume their capitals during their own life, without thinking 
or caring about the interest of their successors. Were such a practice to beedtae general 
it would be productive of the most extensively ruinous consequences. The interes; 
which most men take in the welfare of their families and friends affords, indeed, a prettj 
strong security against its becoming injuriously prevalent. There can, however, belittle 
doubt that this selfish practice may be strengthened by adventitious means ; such, foi 
example, as the opening of government loans in the shape of life annuities, or in the 
still more objectionable form of tontines. But when no extrinsic stimulus of this sort i* 
given to it, there do not seem to be any very good groundsefor thinking that the sale ot 
annuities by private individuals or associations can materially weaken the principle Qj 
accumulation. * 

Luckily, however, the species of insurance now referred fb is but inconsiderable com- 
pared with that which has Accumulation for its object. All professional persons, 01 
those living on salaries or wages, such as lawyers, physicians, military and naval officers, 
clerks in public or private offices, &c., whose incomes must, of course, terminate witfc 
their lives, and a host of others, who are cither not possessed of capital, or cannot dispose 
of their capital at pleasure, must naturally be desirous of providing, so far as they may 
be able, for the comfortable subsistence of their families in the event of their death. 
Take, for example, a physician or lawyer, without fortune, but making, perhaps, 1,0001. 
or 2,Q0O/. a year by his business ; and suppose that he marries and has a family ; if this 
individual attain to the average duration of human life, he may accumulate such r 
fortune asavill provide for the adequate support of his family at his death. But wh< 
can presume to say that such will be the case ? — that he will not be one of the man) 
exceptions to the general rule? — And suppose that he were hurried into an untimely 
grave, his family would necessarily be destitute. Now, it is against such cal&mitoui 
contingencies that life insurance is intended chiefly to provide. An individual possessec 
of an income terminating at his death, agrees.to pay a certain* sum 'annually to an 
surance office 3 "and this office binds itself to pay to his family^ at his death, a sun 
equivalent, under deduction of the expenses of management and the profits of the insurers 
to what these annual contributions, accumulated at compound interest, would amount 
to, supposing the insured to reach the common and average term of human life. Thougl 
he were to die the day after the insurance has been effected, his family would be a 
amply provided for as it is likely they would be by his accumulations were his life o 
the ordinary duration. In all cases, indeed, in which those insured die before attaininj 
to an average aglj their gain is obvious. But even in those cases in which their live 
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anjpvolonfed beyond Jthe ordgfafaytenn, they are not losers — they then merely pay for 
a security which theytifoiSlt oMifie%iTe been without. During the whole period, 
from the time when they effemheir insurances, down to the time when they arrive at 
the meanMuration of huraaq^ife, they are protected against the risk of dying without 
leaving their* families sufficiently provided for ; and the sum which they pay after having 
passed this mean term is nothing more than a fair compensation for the security they 
prdfriously enjoyed. Of those who insure houses against fire, a very small proportion 
only have occasion to claim an indemnity for losses actually sustained ; but the possession 
of a security against loss in the event of accident, is a sufficient motive to induce every 
prudent individual to insure his property. The case of life insurance is in no respect 
different. When established on a proper footing, the extra sums which those pay whose 
lives exceed the estimated duration is but the value of the previous security. 

In order so to adjust the terms of an insurance that the party insuring may neither 
pay too much nor too little, it is necessary that the probability of his life failing in each 
subsequent year should be determined with as much accuracy as possible. 

To ascertain this probability, vffious observations have been made in different countries 
and periods, showing, out of a given number of persons born in a particular country or 
place, how many complete each subsequent year and how many diain it, till the whole 
be extinct. The result of such observations, when collected and arranged in a tabular 
form, are called Tables oT Mortality ; being entitled, of course, to more or less confidence, 
according to the number and species of lives observed ; the period when, and the care 
with which, the observations were made, &c. But, supposing these Tables to be formed 
with sufficient accuracy, the expectation of life at any age, or its mean duration after 
such age, may be readily learned from them ; and hence, also, the value of an annuity, or 
an assurance on a life of any age. Thus, in the Table of Mortality for Carlisle, framed 
by Mr. Milne, of the Sun Life Office, and which is believed to represent the average law 
of mortality in England with very considerable accuracy, out of 10,000 persons, bom 
together, 4,000 complete their 56th year ; and it further appears, that the number of 
such persons who die in their 66th year is 124 ; so that the probability that a life now 
56 years of age will terminate in the lOth year hence is But reckoning interest 

at 4 per cent., it appears (Table II. Interest and Annuities), that the present value 
of \OOt. to be received IO years hence is 67-556/. ; consequently, if its receipt be made 
to depend ppon the probability that a life now 56 years of age will fail in the 66th 
year, its present value will be reduced by that contingency to ** 2 0944, or 

2/. Is. 10£c4 The present value of 1004 receivable upon the life of a party now 56 
years of age terminating in the 57th or any subsequent year of his life, up to its extreme 
limit (which, according to the Carlisle Table, is the 105th year), being calculated in this 
way, the sum of the whole will be the present value of 1004 receivable whenever the 
life may fail, that is, of lOO /. insured upon it, supposing no additions were made to it 
for the profits and expenseasof the insurers. 

More compendious processes are resorted to for calculating Tables of insurances at all 
ages ; but the above statement sufficiently illustrates the principle on which they all de- 
pend. In practice, a life insurance is seldom made by the payment, of a single sum 
when it is effected, but almost always by the payment of an annual premium during its 
continuance, the first being paid down at the commencement of the insurance.* If the 
Table of Mortality adopted by the insurers fairly represent the law of mortality prevailing 
among the insured, it follows that when a party insured does not attain to the average 
age according to the Table, the insurers will either lose by him, or realise less than their 
ordinary profit ; and when, on the other hand, the life of an insured party is prolonged 
beyond the tabular average, the profits of the insurers are proportionally increased. But 
if their business be so extensive as to enable the law of average fully to apply, wha# they 
lose by premature death will be balanced by the payments received from those whose 
lives are prolonged beyond the mean duration of life for the ages at which*they were 
respectively insured ; so that the profits of the society will be wholly independent of 
chance. 

The relief from anxiety afforded by life insurance very frequently contributes to pro- 
long the life of the insured, at the same time that it materially augments the comfort and 
^ell- being of those depeifdent on him. It has, also, an obvious tendency to strengthen 
habits of accumulation, An individual who has insured a sum on his life, would forfeit 
all the advantages of the insurance, were he not to continue regularly to make his annual 
payments. It is not, therefore, optional with him to save a sum from his ordinary ex- 
penditure adequate*for this purpose. He is compelled, under a heavy penalty, to do so; 
and having thus been led to contract a habit of saving to a certain extent, it is most pro- 
bable that the habit will acquire additional strength, and that he will either insure an 
additional sum, or privately accumulate. ^ 

* For the method of calculating these annual premiums; see po$t , Interest and Annuities. 
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insurance (Principles of). 

The practice of marine insurance, no doubt from the extraordinary hazard to which 
property at sea is exposed, seems to have long preceded msuranceSTagainst fire and upon 
lives. We are ignorant of the precise period when it began to be introduced ; but it 
appears most probable that it dates from the end of the fourteenth or the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. It has, however, been contended by Locceniua (D« Jure Maritimo , 
lib. ii. c. 1.), PuffendorfF ( Droit de la Nature et dee Gene, lib. v. c. 9.), and others, that 
the practice of marine insurance is of much higher antiquity, and that traces of it may 
be found in the history of the Punic wars. Livy mentions, that during the second of 
these contests, the contractors employed by the Romans to transport ammunition and 
provisions to Spain, stipulated that government should indemnify them against such losses 
as might be occasioned by the enemy, or by tempests, in the course of the voyage. — « 

( Impetratum fuit , ut quce navibus imponerentur ad exercitum Hiepanieneem defer enda, ab 
hostium tempesta Usque ni, publico periculo eseent . — Hist. lib. xxiii. c. 49.) Malynes 
(Lear Mercatoria , 3d ed. p. 105.), founding on a passage in Suetonius ascribes the first 
introduction of insurance to the emperor Claudius, wjap, in a period of scarcity at Rome, 
to encourage the impprtation of com, took upon himSfelf all the loss or damage it might 
sustain in the voyage thither by storms and tempests. — ( Negotiatoribue certa lucra pro - 
posuit , suscepto in se damno , ei cut quid per tempestates accidisset , et naves mercaturce 
causd, fabricantibus, magna commoda constitute. — c. 18.) It is curious to observe that 
this stipulation gave occasion to the commission of acts of fraud, similar to those so fre- 
quent in modern times. Shipwrecks were pretended to have happened, that never took 
place ; old shattered vessels, freighted with articles of little value, were purposely sunk, 
and the crew saved in boats : large sums being then demanded as a recompence for the 
loss. Some years after, the fraud was discovered, and some of the contractors were pro- 
secuted and punished. — (Lib. xxv. c. 3. ) But none of these passages, nor a similar one 
in Cicero’s letters — (Ad Fam. lib. ii. c. 17.), warrant the inferences that Loccenius, 
« Malynes, and others have attempted to d*aw from them. Insurance is a contract between 
two parties ; one of whom, on receiving a certain premium ( pretium periculi ), agrees to 
take upon himself the risk of any loss that may happen to the property of the other. 
In ancient no less than in modern times, every one must have been desirous to be 
exonerated from the chance of loss arising from the exposure of property to the perils 
of the sea. But though, in the cases referred to, the carrier*? were exempted from this 
chance, they were not exempted by a contract jtropter aversionem periculi , or by an in- 
surance ; but by their employers taking the risk upon themselves. And it is abundantly 
obvious that the object of the latter in doing this was not to profit, like an insurer, by 
dealing in risks, but to induce individuals the more readily to undertake the performance 
of an urgent public duty. 

But with the exception of the instances now mentioned, nothing bearing the remotest 
resemblance to an insurance is to be met with till a comparatively recent period. If we 
might rely on a passage in one of the Flemish chroniclers, quoted by the learned M. Par- 
dessus — (see his excellent work, Collection des Loix Maritimes , tome i. p. 356. ), we 
should be warranted in concluding that insurances had been effected at Bruges so early 
as the end of the thirteenth century : for the chronicler states that, in 1311, the Earl of 
Flanders consented, on a requisition from the inhabitants, to establish a chamber of 
insurance at Bruges. M. Pardessus is not, however, inclined to think that this state- 
ment should be regarded as decisive. It is evident, from the manner in which the sub- 
ject is mentioned, that the chronicler was not a contemporary ; and no trace can be 
found, either in the archives of Bruges, or in any authentic publication, of any thing like 
the circumstance alluded to. The earliest extant Flemish law as to insurance is dated in 
1537 ; and none of 'the early maritime codes of the North so much as alludes to this 
interesting subject. 

Beckmann seems to have thought that the practice of insurance originated in Italy, 
in the latter part of the fifteenth or the early part of the sixteenth century. -—(Jits*. of 
Invent, vol. i. art. Insurance . ) But the learned Spanish antiquary, Hon Antonio de 
Capmany, has given, in his very valuable publication on the History and Commerce of 
Barcelona ( Memoriae Historicas eobre la Marina , 5f c. de Barcelona , tomo ii. p. 383.), 
an ordinance relative to insurance, issued by the magistrates of that city in 1435 ; whereas 
the ^pHest Italian law on the subject i Riearly a century later, being dated in 1 523. It 
ia, however, exceedingly unlikely, had insurance been as early practised in Italy aadte 
Catalonia, that the former should- have been so much behind tlj£ latter in subjecting^* 
to any fixed rules ; and it is still more unlikely that the practice should have escaped* 
as is the case, all mention by any previous Italian writer. We, therefore, agree entirely 
in Capmaay’s opinion, that, until some authentic evidence to the contrary be produc^i^ 
Barcelona shtmld be regarded as the birthplace of this most useful and beautifril applica- 
tion of the doctrine of chances. — (Tom. i. p. 237.) * 

A knowledge of the principles and practice of insurance was early brought into 
England. According to Malynes — ( Lex Mercat. p. 105. ), it was first practised amongst 
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INSURANCE (MARINE,) 

us by the Lombards; who were established in London from a very remote epoch. It is 
probable it was introduced some time about the beginning of the sixteenth century ; 
for it is mentioned in the statute 43 dim. c. 13., in which its utility is very clearly 
set forth, that it had been an immemorial usage among merchants, both English and 
foreign, when they made any great adventure, to procure insurance to be made on the 
ships or goods adventured. From this it may reasonably be supposed that insurance had 
been in use in England for at least a century previous. It appears from the same sta~ 
tiite, that it had originally been usual to refer all disputes that arose with respect to 
insurances to the decision of “ grave and discreet " merchants appointed by the Lord 
Mayor. But abuses having grown out of this practice, the statute authorised the Lord 
Chancellor to appoint a commission for the trial of insurance cases ; and in the reign 
of Charles II. the powers of the commissioners were enlarged. But this court soon 
after fell into disuse ; and, what is singular, no trace can now be discovered of any of 
its proceedings. — ( Marshall on Insurance , Prelim. Disc. p. 26.) 

Few questions as to insurance seem to have come before the courts at Westminster 
till after the middle of last century. The decisions of Lord Mansfield may, indeed, be said 
to have fixed, and in a considerable degree formed, the law upon this subject. His judg- 
ments were not bottomed on narrow views, or on the municipal regulations of England; 
but on those great principles of public justice and convenience which had been sanctioned 
and approved by universal experience. His deep and extensive information was acquired 
by consulting the most intelligent merchants, and the works of distinguished foreign 
jurists ; and by carefully studyiug the famous French ordinance of 1681, the most ad- 
mirably digested body of maritime law of which any country has ever had to boast. 
Hence the comprehensiveness and excellence of his Lordship’s decisions, and the respect 
they have justly commanded in all countries.* In his hands the law of insurance be- 
came, in a for greater degree than any other department of English law, a branch of 
that national or public law, of which Cicero* has beautifully said, M Non erit alia lex * 
Romccy alia Athenigy alia nuncy alia poslhacy sed et omnes gentes et omni tempore una lex et 
sempitemay et immortalis cemtinrbit, unusque erit communis quasi magister et imperator 
omnium Dcus." — ( Fragm . lib. iii. de Republica.') 

Insurance against fir e y d upon lives is of much later origin than insurance against 
the perils of the sea. Tffe former, however, has been known and carried on amongst 
us, to some extent at least, for nearly a century and a half. The Amicable Society, 
for insurance upon lives, was established by charter of Queen Anne, in 1706 ; the 
Royal Exchange and London Assurance Companies began to make insurances upon 
lives in the reign of George I. ; and the Equitable Society was established in 1762. 
But the advantages of life insurance, and the principles on which the business should 
be conducted, were then very ill understood ; and the practice can hardly be said to 
have obtained any firm footing amongst us, till the Equitable Society, by adopting the 
judicious suggestions of Dr. Price, began its career of prosperity about 1 775. Notwith- 
standing the example of England, life insurance has made comparatively little progress 
on the Continent. It was, indeed, expressly forbidden by the French ordinance of 1681 
(liv. iii. tit. 6. art. 10.) f by the regulations as to insurance issued at Amsterdam in 1612 
(art. 24.); and it is doubtful whether the practice be not inconsistent with the 334th 
art. of the Code de Commerce, though it be now extensively carried on in France. But 
we are inclined to think that the want of security, more than any positive regulations, 
has been the principal cause of the little progress of life insurance on the Continent, 
Of whatever disadvantages our large public debt may be productive, it is not to be 
doubted that the. facilities it has afforded for making investments, jind the punctuality 
with which the national engagements have been fulfilled, have been the principal causes 
of the extraordinary extent to which the business of life and even fire insurance has 
been carried in this country. 


II. Insurance < Attains). 

There are few persons who are not acquainted, in some degree, with fire and life Insurances. The 
security which they afford to individuals and families is a luxury which nobody. In tolerably comfortable 
circumstances, U willing to be without. Hence the great increase, In our days, of companies professing 
to afford this security ; and hence the Knowledge, on the part of the public generally, of the nature ana 
principles of the engagements Into which these compadp* enter. But marine Insurance Is a jubject 
which is of Immediate interest only to merchants and ship owners ; unless, indeed, we mould MRrr to 
small portion of the community, who have occasion to transport themselves beyond seas with 
Hal and effects for purposes of colonisation, or to fill some official situation. Hence the comparative 
iflference, on the part #f the public, as to this subject. The general principles, however, of all 
insurance are the same t and In treating of marine Insurance, It will be necessary to notice little beyond 
such topics as are peculiar to that branch of the business. 

Individual Insurers or Underwriters — The first circumstance that cannot foil to strike the, general 
inquirer into the practice or marine Insurance in this country, is that, while all fire ana m insurances 
are made at the risk of companies, which include within themselves the desirable requisites of security, 
wealthy and numbers, a large proportion of marine insurances is made at the risk of individuals. 

•v Prohibition qf Companies. — Till 1824, all firms and companies, with the exception of the 9 chartered 

* See Bmerigon’s famous TraHd dee Auurancet, tome U. p. 6 7. 
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companies, the Royal Exchange and London, were prohibited by law from taking marine Insurances. 
Towards the latter end of that year, the prohibition was removed, and the business of marine insurance 
was placed on the same legal footing as other descriptions of business. Whflothp restriction lasted, the 
2 chartered companies did so little business, that marine insurance might, in fact, be said to be wholly in 
the hands of individuals. These companies were so much higher in their premiums, and so much more 
exclusive in the risks they were willing to undertake, than their individual competitors, that even those 
merchants and ship owners, who would cheerfully have paid some trifling consideration to obtain the 
greater security of a company, were obliged to resort to individuals. And it was only when the repeal of 
this absurd restriction was proposed, that the companies showed, by defending it, that they set anyyaliie 
upon their privilege. The underwriters at Lloyd's joined them in this opposition ; and pamphlets were 
written ana speeches made, to demonstrate how much merchants and ship owners would suffer, -were the 
law to allow them the free use of their discretion In insuring their property ; And how much more con- 
ducive to their interests it was, that they should be forced up to Lloyd's, to pay premiums to Individuals 
rather than companies. But these pamphlets and speeches are forgotten ; ana we should be sonry^to 
wound the feelings of their authors, or to trespass on the patience of our readers, by referring to them 
more particularly. + 

Formation of Companies. — There are at present 7 marine insurance companies in London ; via., the 
two old chartered companies, the Royal Exchange and London ; two established immediately upon the 
passing of the act of the year 1824, the Alliance and the Indemnity Mutual g the Marine , established in 
1$36 ; and the General Maritime and Neptune , established in 1839. These companies number among • 
their proprietors or shareholders somd*of the most eminent merchants and ship owners of the city of 
London, who have united for the double purpose of providing a more perfect security for their property, 
and of ascertaining whether the insurance business might not be made to yield a fair return to tne ca- 
pital employed in it. 

it may be computed that these 7 companies draw to themselves more than half the marine insurance 
business effected In London ; and as several similar companies have also been formed since 1824 in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, it may be inferred, when due allowance is made for the difficulties to be 
combated in breaking through established modes and habits of doing business, that the tendency in the 
public is practically to confirm what antecedent investigation would suggest, — that companies, while 
they must necessarily hold out better security, and greater liberality and punctuality in the settlement of 
claims, are capable of transacting a given amount of business with a saving both of labour and expense. 

Mode of conducting Business.— We shall now give an account of the existing arrangements for con- 
ducting the business of marine insurance, as well by individuals as the companies in London. 

j Lloyd's. — The individual underwriters meet in a subscription room at Lloyd's. The joint affhirs of 
the subscribers to these' rooms are managed by a committee chosen by the subscribers. Agents (who are 
commonly styled Lloyd's agents) are appointed in all the principal ports of the world, who forward, 
regularly, toLloyd’s, accounts of the departures from and arrivals at their ports, as well as of losses and 
other casualties ; and, in general, all such information as may be supposed of importance towards guiding 
the judgments of the underwriters. These accounts are regularly filed, and are accessible to all the 
subscribers. The principal arrivals and losses are, besides, posted in 2 books, placed in 2 conspicuous 
parts of the room ; and also in another book, which is placed in an adjoining room, for the use of the 
public at large. 

The rooms are open from 10 o’clock in the morning till 5 o’clock in the afternoon, but the most con- 
siderable part of the business is transacted between 1 and 4. Those merchants and ship owners who 
manage their own Insurance business, procure blank policies at the government office, or of their sta- 
tioners, which they fill up so as to meet the particular object in view, and submit them to those under- 
writers with whom they are connected ; by whom they are subscribed or rejected. Each policy is handed 
about in this way until the amount required is complete. The form of the policy and of a subscription 
Is subjoined to this article. 

The premium is not paid to the underwriter in ready money, but is passed to account. Nor does the 
underwriter debit the account of the person to whom he subscribes a policy with the whole amount of 
the premium, but with the premium loss b per cent. Whenever losses occur which more than absorb the 
premiums on any one account, the underwriter is called upon to pay the balance. But should the under- 
writer's account be what is called good, that is, should the premiums exceed the claims, he sends round, 
during the spring and summer, to collect from his various debtors either the balance of his last year's 
account, or money on account, according to his judgment ; but, upomwhat he receives, he makes an 
allowance of 12 per cent. An underwriter, if prudent, therefore, before ne consents to receive, will not 
only look to the goodness of his account, but to the probability of its continuing so. 

Insurance Brokers. — Many merchants and shipowners do not transact their own insurance business. 
They give their orders for insurance to others, who undertake it for them, and are responsible for Its 

g roper management. These latter persons are called insurance brokers ; and some of them manage the 
uslnesaof a number of principals. To them, likewise, are transmitted the orders for insurance from 
the outports and manufacturing towns. They charge the whole premium to their principals, and their 
profit consists in 5 per cent, upon the premium, 12 per cent, upon the money that they pay to the under- 
writers, and £ per cqpt, that they deduct from all the claims which they recover from the underwriters. 

It is proper to remark, that this is the established or regular profit ; but competition has occasioned 
numerous deviations from it by the brokers, many of whom consent to divide this profit with the prin*> 
cipals who employ them. The insurance brokers are not unfrequently underwriters also ; and as some 
insurances are considered far more lucrative than others to underwriters, and as the brokers have particu- 
lar facilities, in some respects, of judging of the goodness of their own risks, so likewise have they att 
inducement to play into one another’s hands, and they do so accordingly. — (See Brokers.) 

It will at once be seen, that the trouble of effecting insurances at Lloyd’s is considerable ; that a good . 
deal of tbpe must be consumed ; and that merchants and ship owners, therefore, have great inducement 
to consign their insurance business to brokers. But where the business is transacted with a company, this 


B insured; me premium utmig agrueu upuu, „„ 

hlch the party signs, and he is thus effectually insured. The companies procure the stamp and write . 
ut the policy, which is ready for delivery in 4 or f* days. The companies, like the underwriters, charge* 
the premium less 5 per cent. In other respects they vary. They allow 12 per cent, upon the profitable 
bAlkfffie of each years premiums with credit till March or June ; or 10 per cent, for prompt payment. 
TjPaymcn. qf Losses . Losses are paid at all the offices promptly, and without deduction. A month!* 

credit is allowed to the underwriters : and another month, and sometimes 2 months, are given to dfe 
broker, to collect from the underwriters, and pay over to his principals. 

Clubs. — Beside the individual underwriters and companies above noticed, there are clubs or assoeU 
a iions formed by ship owners, who agree each entering hfs ships for a certain amount, to divide among 
themselves one suifiitner’s losses. These clubs are institutions of long standing ; but, since the alteration 
of the thw in 1 824, appear to be on the decline. Their formation originated in a twofold reason : 1st, that 
the underwriters charged premiums more than commensurate with the risk ; and, 2dly, that they did 
not afford adequate protection. * To avoid the first of these two evils, lustead of paying a fixed premtumt 
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issues a policy for each ship, which policy U subscribed by him at attorney for all the members, the pre- 
mium inserted in the policy being understood to be nominal*. These duos are open to the leading objec- 
tions that apply to individual underwriters ; for the members are not collectively, but only individually, 
liable to those of their number who happen to sustain a loss ; and the delay of settlement is such, that 
more than 19 months have been known to elapse before the payment of a loss has been obtained from 
all the members. 

Rate of Premium — But little need be said upon the circumstances that influence the rate of premium 
demanded by the insurers. It must be self-evident that premiums will vary according to thd^easons, the 
quality of the vessel, the known character of the captain, the nature of the commodity, andthe state of 
our political relations. All these, of course, are matters upon which each individual must exercise his 
own discretion, partly from general experience, and partly from particular information i exaggeration of 
risk, and consequent exorbitancy of premium for any length of time, being out of the question, where so 
many individual underwriters, in addition to the companies, are in competition with one another, and 
where the merchants have the means at hand of effecting their insurances abroad. We have already 
taken notice of the intelligence of which Lloyd's is the focus. In addition to this, there is a sub- 
scription register book for shipping maintained by the principal merchants, ship owners, and under- 
writers. This book professes to give an account of the tonnage, build, age, repairs, and quality of almost 
all the vessels that frequent our ports ; and, although exceedingly defective in many respects, is a material 
assistance Co the insurers, who hare no means of ascertaining by their own observation the particulars 
of t in 100 of the ships they are called upon to insure^. 


Contract of Insurance. 

Having thus given a general outline of the mode of transacting business between the insurers and 
insured, and the means used to enable both parties to come, as near as possible, to a due estimate of the 
risk to be insured against, our next step will be to explain the nature of the contract, and the bearing of 
its more important clauses. 

It is unnecessary to state that the object of those who are engaged in commerce, or in moving articles of 
merchandise from one part of the world to another, is to bug at such a price that, after paying all the 
expenses of transport, the sale price may leave them a surplus in the shape of profit. If there were no 
such contrivance as Insurance, merchants would be obliged to calculate upon the probability of the 
occasional loss of their property, and to regulate their transactions accordingly ; but it must be obvious 
that enterprise, under such circumstances, would be very much crippled. Now, insurance, in as far as it 
approaches perfection in guaranteeing the merchant against all loss, except that of the market, substitutes 
a fixed charge for uncertain and contingent loss, and enables him to confine his attention exclusively to 
price and quality, and to charges of transport ; in which latter, of course, the premium of insurance is 
Included. As, however, in practice, insurance is by no means a perfect protection, either to the merchant 


gencies remaining to be taken into consideration : and we do not know that we can do better, by way of 
explaining the contract of insurance, than state, as briefly and succinctly as possible, what are tne losses 
against which the merchant and ship owner are not protected by an insurance effected in this country. 

1. Acts qf our oum Government. — AU losses arising from the acts of our own government. Thus, Iran 
embargo were laid on vessels about to sail for a particular quarter, and the merchant obliged to unload 
his goods ; or if his goods were condemned to be destroyed in quarantine ; or purposely destroyed at sea 
by some of our cruisers ; no part of his loss would be made good by the insurer. The insurer in this 
country, although liable for the acts of foreign powers, is not liable for such acts directed against the 
property of their own subjects. Thus, if French property, insured in this country, were confiscated by 
the French government, the owner would have no remedy against his insurer. 

2. Preaches of the Revenue Junes All losses arising from a breach of the revenue laws. It may be 

observed, that if the owner of the ship, by his act, expose the goods of the merchant to loss, the merchant 
so injured, although he cannot recover from liis insurers, may claim from him. It may also be observed, 
that If the captain of the vessel, by his act, to which neither the owner of the ship nor the merchant if a 
party, expose the ship and cargo to loss, the insurers, in such case, are bound to make good the loss ; the 
insurers beiifg liable for all damage arising from Illegal acts of the captain and crew, supposing the owner 
of the ship not to be accessory. The illegal acts of the captain and crew, contrary to the instructions and 
without tne consent oT the owners, are termed *' barratry ” in the policy. — (See Barratry.) 

3. Breaches of the Jaw qf Nations. — All losses arising from a breach of the law of nations. Thus, if 
any port is declared by a foreign power to be in a state of blockade, and such blockade is acknowledged 
by our government ; and if a ship, in defiance of that notification, attempt to break the blockade, and Is 
taken in the attempt ; the insurer is not liable to the loss. It w 111 often happen, when a port is under 
blockade, that the profit Is so great upon goods introduced in defiance of the Dlockade, as to tempt ad- 
venturers to break it, and to enable them to afford a very high premium to insure against the risk. But 
as policies for such an object are not acknowledged In our courts of law, when effected, they are under- 
stood to be policies qf honour. The same kind of policy is adopted by the underwriters, to protect foreign 
merchants who prefer Insuring in this country against British capture. 

<4. Consequences of Deviation. — All losses subsequent to any deviation from the terms of the policy. 
Thus, If a merchant, in a policy on produce from the West Indies to ^ndon, warrant the ship to sail on 
or before the 1st of August, and the ship sail after that day and be lost, the insurer is exonerated. Or, If 
a merchant Insure from London to Lisbon, and the ship call at Havre and is afterwards lost, the Insurer 
is not liable. It will be understood, of course, that the owner of the ship is liable to the merchant for 
any breach of contract on his part, as well as that the insurer Is liable for the barratry of the master ; a 
deviation on the part of the master, not intended for the benefit of the owner, and contrary to bis instruc- 
tions, being considered barratry. Should the owner of the goods neglect to describe accurately the voyage 
for which he wishes to be insured, the loss would be a consequence of his own negligence. 

There U sdoctrlne connected with barratry which it will here be proper to notice. A captain, owner 
or part ownCF of Use ship in which he sails, cannot commit an act of barratry. In other words, the in- 
surers are not, in such a case, liable for an act of his which would otherwise be barratrous. The equity 
of this doctrine, as far as regards the interests of the captain himself, cannot be called In question t but 
sit is difficult to understand why the merchant who ships goods on board such a captain’s vessel should 
not be permitted to insure, among other risks, against the captain’s illegal acts, we have beard that a 
clause ha* occasionally been introduced Into policies to protect merchants against captain-owners, and 
we do not suppose that our courts of law would refuse to enforce such a clause. Indeed, we csaoK dis- 
r any reason why every party, saving the captain, should not have the power of insuring against the 

.... . . *-* ^ We believe, that among the life offioes which protect them- 

In tkvour of 

ofiucht 

distinction must strike every body. _ 

5. Unseattorthincss — All losses arising from unseaworthiness. Unseaworthlneffi may be capsed In 
various ways, such as want of repair, want of stores, want of provisions, want of nautical instruments, 
tnsoflteteney of bands to navigate the vessel, or incompetency of the master. It might be supposed, at - 
first sight, Uut Insurance affords a much less perfect security than it really does, seeing On new many. 
pMsaltls possible for the insurer to dispute his liability ; but when it is considered that the proof of un* 

*■ 1s thrown upon the defendant, and thatihe leaning of the courts is almost always In favour 
' It will be easy to suppose no respectable Insurers would ever pl ead anspaworthiness," 
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unless thcr could make out a case of more than ordinary strength and clearness. The degree of un- 
easiness felt by merchants and ship owners at their liability to be involved in loss by eases of unseaworthl- 
ness, may be guessed from the fact that although the Indemnity Assurance Company at one time pre- 
cluded themselves from pleading unseaworthiness by a special clause In tbefr policy, not only did they 
obtain no additional premium in consequence thereof, but they did not eren obtain a preference over 
other companies and individuals at the same premium. At least, this fact must either be admitted as a 
proof of the absence of uneasiness on this head, or of that inveteracy of habit which seems to lead the 
great bulk of mankind always, if possible, to continue undeviatingly in those courses to which they are 
accustomed, even where the benefits to be derived from a deviation are undeniable. 

6. Protraction of the Voyage. — All loss arising from unusual protraction of the voyage. Thus, if a 
ship meet with an accident in the Baltic, and the repairs detain the vessel till the close or the season, when 
the passage home Is rendered impracticable by the ice till the opening of the ensuing season, no payment ta 
made to the merchant, in mitigation of his loss from Interest of money, loss of market (if the market fall), 
or deterioration in the quality of his goods (unless arising from actual sea damage) $ nor to the shipowner. 
In mitigation of his loss from the extra wages and maintenance of his crew. In most foreign countries 
the ship owner is remunerated by the insurers for the wages and maintenance of his crew while his 
ship is detained in consequence of any loss for the making good of which fhey are liable. 

7. Liability for doing Damage to other Vessel* — All loss to which the ship owner is liable when hit vessel 
does damage to others. According to our laws, the owner of every shin not in charge of apilot, that does 
damage, by negligence of the master and crew, to any description of craft or vessel, is liable to make 
good the same to^he extent of the value of his own ship and freight : for beyond this he is not liable. 
The common policy in use among the underwriters at Lloyd’s and the companies does not protect the 
ship owner from this loss. But the clubs or associations before mentioned almost universally take this 
risk. Indeed, this is one of the purposes which gave rise to their formation. But even they limit their 
liability to the amount of the policy ; so that if a ship insured with them were to^run down another, and 
to sink herself in the concussion, the owner would only receive the value of his own vessel from the 
club, and still be liable to the owner of the other vessel. The Indemnity and Marine Companies, by a 
clause in their policies, make themselves liable for 3-4ths of the loss which the owner of the vessel insured 
with them may sustain from damage done by his vessel to those of others. If such a case as the one 
just supposed should occur under their policy, the insured would receive the value of his own vessel 
and 3-4tns of the loss to be made good by him to the owner of the other vessel. The policies of these 
Companies approach in this respect the nearest of any to perfect protection to the ship owner. But the 
loss from running down other vessels, although serious, nay sometimes ruinous, seldom occurs ; and 
many ship owners trust so confidently that it will never fall upon them, that they are as well satisfied to 
be without as with this protection. 

8. Average Clause. — The next description of loss of which we shall treat, against which the Insured 
are not protected, is described in the following clause of the policy : — “ Cora, fish, salt, seed, flour, and 
fruit, are warranted free from average, unless general, or the snip be stranded ; sugar, tobaco, hemp, 
flax, hides, and skins are warranted free, from average under 5 per cent., unless general, or the ship be 
stranded ; and all other goods, also the ship and freight, are warranted free from average under 3 per 
cent., unless general, or the ship be stranded.” 

Thp language employed In this clause, being technical, requires explanation, to render it intelligible 
to the general reader. Average is a name applied to certain descriptions of loss, to which the merchant 
and ship owner are liable. There are two kinds of average, general and particular. 

General Average comprehends all loss arising out of a voluntary sacrifice of a part of either vessel or 
cargo, made by the captain for the benefit of the whole. Thus, if a captain throw part of his cargo 
overboard, cut from an anchor and cable, or cut away his masts ; the loss so sustained, being voluntarily 
submitted to for the benefit of the whole, is distributed over the value of the whole ship and cargo, and 
is called ** general average.” 

Particular Average comprehends all loss occasioned to ship, freight, and cargo, which is not of so 
serious a nature as to debar them from reaching their port of destination, and when the damage to the 
ship is not so extensive as to render her unworthy of repair. Losses where the goods are saved, but 
in such a state as to bo unfit to forward to their port of destination, and where the ship is rendered 
unfit to repair, are called “ partial or salvage loss.” The leading distinction, between particular 
average and salvage loss is, that. In the first, the property insured remains the property of the assured — 
the damage sustained, or part thereof, as the case may be, and as will be hereafter explained, being 
made good by the insurer; and in the second, the property insured is abandoned to the^ insurer, and 
the value Insured claimed from him, he retaining the property so abandoned, or its value. 

Particular Average on Goods A few cases illustrative of the method of stating a claim for particular 

average will best explain the nature of this description of loss, and will at the same time show the 
reader what the practical distinction is between particular average and salvage loss. 

The property insured we shall suppose to be a ion qf hemp , the cost of which at Petersburg is 
30/., for which sum it Is insured from Petersburg to London, and that the duty, freight, and 
charges to which the merchant is subject on landing at London are 10 /. We shall likewise suppose 
that the hemp, on its arrival, is so damaged as not to be worth more than half what it would nave 
fetched had it been sound. The insurer would then be called upon to make good to the insured 15/- 
or 60 per cent, upon the sum insured. But it does not follow that this payment of 15/. would 
Indemnify the merchant, or that it would not more than indemnify him, for the loss sustained. 


If the hemp upon arrival In this country 
would hav* fetched In a sound state - 50 0 

Less duty, freight, and charges - to O q 

But in Its damaged state is only worth - ¥5 0 

Lets duty, freight, and charges -10 0 

The merchant's loss by the damage Is - £%5 0 

Whereas he only receives from the Insurer 151. Upon the 
principle of a salvage loss he would also receive 15/. ^ ^ * 

If the hemp would have frtched in a sound 

• » - • - -soo 

Less duty, freight, an£ charges -10 0 

: { 88 . _ 

The merchant’s loss by the damage is - £10 0 


Whereas he receives from the insurer 15/. Upon the prin- 
ciple of a salvage loss he would receive 3 01. 

£ *. jg «. 

If the hemp would have fetched in a «nimtL 
state ..... IBpO 0 

Less duty, freight, and charges '■’lO 0 

But In Its damaged state is only worth - 15 0 

Less duty, freight, and charges - 10 0 

— 5 0 # 

The merchant’s loss by the damage la - JB15 0 

And he receive* from the insurer 1 51. Upon the principle 
of a salvage loss he would receive *51. 


It will be observed that the merchant’s loss by the damage of his goods varfcea with the state ot 
the market It may also be observed, that in general the merchant will not leceive from the insurer 
the whole amount of the* loss that he sustains. Whenever his market is a profitable one (and that 
U mtitt usually be so will be obvious to every body), whenever, Indeed, his market la not a decidedly 
taring one, hit polity does not affbrd him a complete protection. ■ 
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Tbe argument in favour of tbit mode of settling claims for particular average — and It should bo 
observed that the subject has been discussed, and the principle acknowledged in the courts of law *r 
is, that the insurer's liability Is to be guided by the amount upon which he has received a premium or 
consideration ; that he is not to be affected by the rise or fall of markets x but that the gross market 
pride of the *ou*td. and the gross market price of the damaged goods, are to be the test by which the rate 
of damage upon tbe amount insured is to be adjusted ; the insurer being liable, besides, for ail the extra 
charges arising out of the damage. 

In the first case stated, the merchant's loss by damage is XW upon 40#., or 624 per cent. \ in the second. 
10/. upon 10/. or 100 per cent. ; in the third, 15/. upon 90/. or 7ft per cent, if the duty, freight, and 
charges were diminished in proportion to tbe diminished value of the goods, the loss In each case would 
be 50 per cent, upon the nett price, as It is 50 per cent, upon the gross price. As far as the duty Is con- 
cerned, government, upon many articles, reduces it in proportion eo the diminution In the value of tbe 

? roods ; and if the freight were reduced in a similar maimer, the merchant would always be Indemnified 
or his loss by the Insurer. But the practice with regard to freight in this country admits of no such 
arrangement ; freight being paid according to the quantity delivered. 

To make the principle upon which claims for particular average are adjusted, and Its bearing, still 
clearer, we shall illustrate it "by a few more cases. Suppose two packages to be insured at cost price 
— a cask of rice and a cask of sugar — each weighing 10 cwt. ; the cost of each at the port of shipment 
10/., the freight of each IQs. per cwt. at the port of delivery, both articles free from duty, and to 
arrive at a market where no more than the cost price is realised ; assuming that both packages are 
damaged 50 per cent — the rice by loss of quality, the sugar by loss or weight — the statement will be as 
follows: — 

4 «. 4 «. 10 cwt. of ragar. If sound, would have 4 ». 4 «. 

lO cwt. «4 rice, had It arrived sound, would produced . -15 0 

hare produced - * - * 15 0 leu freight on 10 cwt. at 10«. per cwt. 5 O 

Leu freight on 10 cwt. at t0«. per cwt. 5 0 — . lo O 

10 0 The barrel, being damaged, did onljr weigh 

But being damaged, did only produce • 7 10 5 cwt., and produce - - . 7 lO 

JLcsa freight oa 10 cwt. at 10*. per cwt. 5 0 Le*» freight on 5 cwt. at 10s. per cwt. 4 10 

9 W 5 0 

Merchant's loss - • • • 47 10 Merchant’s lass ... 4i O 

In each case the merchant Is entitled to recover from his insurer 5/., or 50 per cent., upon 10/., the 
sum insured, which, although an indemnity to him for his loss on the sugar, is far from being so for 
bis loss upon the rice. If the merchant would contrive so to shape his contract with the ship owner for 
freight, as to reduce tbe freight in proportion to the depreciation in the value of the damaged com- 
modity, he would be completely protected. The shipowner might on his side protect himself by in- 
surance from loss by reduction of quality, as he now does from loss by reduction of quantity. But we 
have already more than once adverted to the difficulty Of breaking in upon established practices. 
The merchants go on from year to year complaining of the losses to which they are subjected from this 
awkward contrivance, while no steps arc taken to improve it. To show that the principle is equitable as 
between the merchant and his insurer, we subjoin one more statement, where the dsunage is taken at 
100 per cent. 


lO cwt of rice. If sound, would have pro- 
duced - ... 150 

Leas freight on 10 cart, at 10V. per cwt. 5 O 

lO 0 

Being totally spoiled, did produce nothing. 

The merchant being stlU liab'e for the 
freight - - • - - 5 0 

Making hla low - • - A 15 O 

He receives 101. only from tbe Insurer. 


10 cwt. of sugir, if sound, would have 4 «. £ a. 

produced - - - . 15 O 

he m freight on 10 cwt. at 10#. per cwt. 5 O 

10 0 

Tbe barrel being washed out produces nothing. « 

The merchant, however, not being liable 
to pay freight 

HU loss is only .... gio o 
Which he recovers from the insurer. 

It will he observed, that In each case the Insurer fmywlO/., 
or the full sum upon which he receives tbe premium. 


When whole cargoes, or parcels of goods of considerable value, are insured, the clause in the policy 
which protects the insurer from particular average under a certain percentage is often partially set aside. 
Thus, if a cargo of 500 hogsheads of sugar, valued at 10,000 /. were damaged to theextent of 4 60/., the 
merchant, supposing the protecting clause to remain in force, would recover nothing from pie Insurer, 
the loss not amounting to 5 per cent. The additional written clause, by which It is the practice to 
modify tbe printed clause, is as follows : — " Particular average, payable upon each 10 hbds. sugar, 10 
casks and 50 bags coffee, and 10 bags cotton, following numbers, and upon each package of manufactured 
goods, chest of Indigo, bag of wool or silk, the same as if separately insured." Such clauses maybe, and 
are, introduced ad libitum by mutual consent of insurer and insured, the premium or consideration being 

^The^otetting clause Is considered, on the other hand, by the Insurers, exceedingly unsatisfactory In 
some respects; and they, as occasion requires, insist upon additional protection. Thus, saltpetre, hides, 
cocoa, and tin plates, are generally warranted free from particular average, unless the ship be stranded ; 
and upon tobacco, it is customary for the insurers to make themselves liable only to such part of the 
pa rticular average as exceeds & per cent., throwing 6 per cent, upon the merchant. 

Particular Average on Freight. — The clause, as far as it affects “ freight," calls for no particular 
comment. Particular average upon freight can only arise, according to prevailing practice, from loss of 
weight ; and whenever the loss of weight amounts to 3 per cent, or upwards, the snip owner is entitled 
to recover from his Insurer. The ship owner, upon the arrival of the ship at its port of destination, is 
entitled to Md the goods as security until the freight is paid. If the owner of the goods should prove 
insolvent, am the goods should be entirely spoiled by sea damage during the voyage, and the ship owner 
thus lose his freight, he has no claim upon the insurer ; because, although his collateral security is 
destroyed by a peril of tbe sea, his right to receive freight remains unimpaired, and it Is against the loss 
or irapmrtng oft hi* right that tbe insurer protects him. 

Particular Average on Ship*. — Particular average upon ships is a subject somewhat more beset with 
diflktotties. There Is scarcely a ship that makes a voyage of any length, that does not sustain some 
damage. The clause in the policy warranting the ship free from particular average under 3 per cent., 
unless stranded, protects the Insurer from the constant recurrence of petty claims ; but In addition to 
this, it is the practice to class the damage that a ship sustains in the prosecuthm of her voyage under 
two heads: ordinary damage, or wear and tear; and extraordinary damage, or particular average. 
The splitting of sails, the breaking of anchors and cables, the upsetting or windlasses, are losses that 
come under tbe first head. The carrying away of masts and bulwarks, damage to tbe copper sheathing 
and hull from striking on rocks, come under the second. . , 

When a ship sustains damage, if she be on her first voyage, the whole expense of the repairs is shade 
good by the insurers. But If she be not on her first voyage,lt is tbe established custom that the Insurer 
pays no more than 9-3ds of the repairs, the owner of the vessel haring, as it Is thought, an equivalent 
(or the i-3d which falls upon him. In the substitution of new work for old. Where the stature of the 
damage Is such as to require that the copper should be stripped off the ship’s bottom, Use Insurer pays 
difference between the price of the old and tbe new copper on the weight of tike old copper stripped 
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i the excess in weight of the new over the old copper is paid for by the ship owner t and the labour 

tripping and replacing the copper is paid for on the principle already mentioned. In any general 
— e of this kind, it must be obvious that the shipowner will sometimes gain and sometimes lose by 
an accident. As soon as the ship owner, or his captain, learns that his vessel has met with an accident, 
or as soon after as possible, he summons regular surveyors to examine his vessel and report all defects, 
discriminating between those defects that have arisen irom perils of the sea, and those from wear and 
tear. The first only are made good by the insurer, together with all charges, such as surveyors’ feet, 
dock dues, &c., caused by the necessity of undergoing repair. It has been already observed, that when 
a ship is obliged, in the progress of her voyage, to put into port for the purpose of repair, although the 
owner of the ship be subjected to great expense for the wages and maintenance of his crew during the 
detention, he can recover no, part of this expense from the insurer ; the doctrine being, that the owner 
of the ship is bound to navigate his vessel, and that the insurer does not undertake to guarantee that the 
voyage shall l>e completed within any specific time. Such is the doctrine, at least, in this country, and 
the practice is founded upon it ; but in all other countries the doctrine and practice are the reverse. 

For in them allowance is made to the ship owner for the wages and maintenance of the crew during the 
whole period that the ship is under repair. Where a vessel sustains damage and undergoes repair in 
the progress of her voyage, and is subsequently lost, the insurer is liable both for the particular average 
and a total loss. Or the owner of the ship may, if he please, insure the amount expended In repair; 
and thou, in the event of subsequent loss, the insurer is liable for the total loss only ; but in the event of 
subsequent safe arrival, the average is augmented by the charge of insurance. 

The operation Of the clause warranting the ship free from average under 3 per cent., unless general, 
or the ship be stranded, may now be clearly seen. If a ship be insured and valued at 10,0001., and the 
repairs of the vessel do not, after all the deductions above referred to, amount to 3 per cent., there is no 
claim upon the insurer, unless the vessel shall have been stranded. — (See Average.) 

Stranding. — The term stranded is not well chosen, admitting of more than one construction : and the 
clause of Which it forms a part is imperfectly conceived. And in settlements of accounts, when differences 
'arise, the parties who discuss them arc more apt to strive for that interpretation of terms and clauses 
which is favourable to their interests, than for that which is best adapted for general purposes. It is 
commonly understood that merely striking the ground and coming off is not a stranding ; it being 
necessary, in order to fall'within that term, that the ship should remain on the ground or rock, as it may 
happen, and that effmts should be made to float her. Striking on an anchor and leaking dangerously is 
not a stranding. We shall only adduce two illustrations, for the purpose of showing how ill adapted this 
clause is as a means to an end. Corn and other such articles are warranted free from particular average, 
unless the ship be stranded, because the insurers, considering these articles to be peculiarly susceptible 
of damage, will not consent to take that risk, except en some extraordinary occasion. A ship, laden with 
corn, makes a very stormy passage from the Baltic to London, and damages the whole of her cargo. 
Upon arrival off our coast she Is stranded, but got off without straining or sustaining any damage. 
The insurer is held to be liable for the damage to the corn, under the clause of the policy. On another 
occasion, after a very favourable passage to our coaBt, a ship strikes upon a shoal, but is not stranded, 
sustaining, however, so much damage that she arrives at London with 6 feet water in her hold, and 
her cargo almost wholly spoiled. The insurer is held not to be liable Under the clause of the policy. 

General Average The insurer is bound to make good all general average without exception, however 

trifling the account. General average is treated as though altogether unconnected with particular 
average ; and damage to the goods not amounting to 3 per cent, is not payable by the insurer, although 
there may be also a general av erage, and the general and particular average together may amount to more 
than 3 or 5 per cent. General average is a charge which must be paid by the merchant and ship owner, 
even if uninsured ; although, when insured, he transfers, as it were, in virtue of his insurance, the charge 
- 'from himself to his insurer. All the elements that can by possibility enter into general average may be 
classed under four heads : — 1 . Sacrifice of part of the ship and stores ; 2. Sacrifice of part of the cargo and 
freight ; 3. Remuneration of services required for general preservation ; 4. Expense of raising money to 
replace what has been sacrificed, and to-remunerate services. 

1. When any part gf the ship is sacrificed for the general benefit, the owner is entitled to receive 
(deducting, of courseTnis share of contribution) the amount of his outlay in the replacing of such sacrifice ; 
alldtaance being made, on the principle stated above, where old works and materials are replaced with 
new. The deductiqn of i -3d, however, does not invariably apply. For instance, I -6th only is taken 
off the price of an Iron cable that is slipped from for the general benefit, because iron cables are cal* 
culated to last for a great number of years ; and no reduction is ever made firom the price of anchors. 
The char ge of replacing the loss may amount to considerably more than the value lost, computing the 
value at til place where the ship was originally fitted. Thus, the cost of replacing an anchor and cable 
slipped from in the Downs, is frequently double the value of the anchor and cable at London. But 
whatever the charge may be, such charge forms the basis of settlement. 

3. Sacrifice of the cargo and freight takes place In jettison, or where part of the cargo is flung overboard 
to lighten the vessel. Upon arrival in port, after such jettison, the owner of the goods jettisoned is 
entitled to receive (deducting his share of contribution) what the goods would have produced nett to him* 
supposing them to have arrived sound ; and the owner of the ship is entitled to receive (deducting his 
share of contribution) the freight to which he would have been entitled upon the safe delivery of the 
goods. 

3. Remuneration of services and other charges. When a ship loses her anchors and cables, very large 
sums are frequently awarded to boatmen who venture off to her with new ones at the imminent nasard 
of their lives. A snip disabled at sea Is towed into port by another, and remuneration for such service is 
awarded according to the value saved, the detention occasioned, and the loss sustained. The ship ren- 
dering the service may be laden with fish or fruit, that may be totally spoiled by the detention, or maybe 
in ballast. A ship captured by the enemy may be re-captured by a man of war or armed merchant vessel i 
here, again, salvage is awarded according to the circumstances of the case. All these charottare general 
average ; that is to say, must be distributed over ship, freight, and cargo. When a ship, wwl her cargo, 
is driven on shore, the expense of attempting to get her off is general average. If she cannot be got off 
without discharging, the expense of discharging is general average ; but the expense of getting the ship 
off after the cargo has been taken out fails exclusively upon the ship. The warehousing of the cargo, 
and other expenses Incurred for its preservation, are charges exclusively upon the cargo. The expense 
of reloading is borne by the freight. When a ship puts into port in distress, the pilotage inwards is 
general average : the pilotage outwards is if charge upon the freight This distribution of charges has 
settled Into a tolerably well-established practice ; and upon this principle claims are settled at the offices* 
and at Lloyd's. 

4. The money required to meet the above charges is sometimes attainable without expense. If the 
accident happen near home, and the ship owner be respectable, he advances the money and recovers 
from the various parties concerned so soon as the accounts can be made up : or if the accident happen In 
a foreign port, where the owner of the ship is well known, the captain’s bill upon him will sometimes be 
received inpayment of the charges incurred. But where such facilities do not exist, the captain Is em- 
powered to pledge his ship, freight, and cargo, as security to wy one he may prevail upon to supply the 
necessary funds. This pledge is termed a bottomry bond. By it the captain admits the receipt of the 
money; consents to the payment of a premium (which varies with the distance of the port of destination, 
the risk of the voyage, the respectability of the owner, and the necessities of the captain) ; and assigns the 
•hip, freight, and cargo, as security for the repayment of the money advanced ana the stipulated^ 
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ship's port ordutuifettoD, and the values or Un ahip and c a rg o are turn at what they woakl produce In 
thw actual state upon antral, and the freight according to what la actually receivable, leaa the wagea of 
the captain and crew ; the general average being distributed in proportion to these values. Should the 
cargo be altogether worthless, H cannot be made to contribute ; and should the wages of the crew exceed 
the freight, then the freight It not liable to contribute. In case of jettison, the party whom property has 
been sacrificed for the general benefit receives indemnity on the same principle t the valne to which he 
Is entitled being what his [property would have produced well, supposing It to have been sold on the 
antral of the vessel - the tame value serving for the basis of his proportion of contribution. Some few 


antral of the v es sel — the tame value serving for the basis of his proportion of contribution. Some few 
cases occur where the general average it adjusted at the port or departure. Thus, if a ship, outward 
bound to the British colonies, cut from an anchor and cable In the Downs, or incur other general average 
on our own coast, the Insurances being principally effected in this country, it is the custom to adjust It on 
the spot, by which meant both delay and expense are avoided. On these occasions, the values at the port 
of shipment are taken as the basis of contribution. A total lots, subsequently to a general average, doe* 
not exonerate the Insurer from his prior liability ; and although it Is customary with the ship owner, or 
bit agent, specifically to Insure the money expended fn average, for the purpose of protecting the Insurer 
against any greater liability than 100 per cent., he is not absolutely obliged to do so. When the average 
funds are raised by bottomry, the party advancing them takes the ship, freight, and cargo, as security, 
and charges a premium to cover the risk of the ship's non-arrival at her port of dfitinatlon. And thus. 


and charges a premium to cover the risk or the ship's non-arrival at her port of dHtinatlon. And thus, 
on such an occasion, a subsequent total loss relieves the insurer from all liability to average. 

The laws and customs by which averages are adjusted vary in different countries j but the insurer tn 
this country is only liable for the averages adjusted according to our laws. The merchant, however, whose 
goods arrive at a foreign port, is obliged to submifcto the laws of that port. He may thus be a consider- 
able loser ; paying general average according to one law, and receiving from his insurer according to 
another. And he never can be a gainer, because, before he is entitled to recover from his insurer, he 
must prove that he has paid to the owner of the ship. This is one of the many inconveniences to which 
mercantile men are exposed, which cannot be removed without, what it may be hoped will gradually take 
place, an assimilation of the commercial laws of different countries. 

Proof Of Lots The policy of insurance is the instrument under which the merchant and ship owner 

claim indemnification for all losses that are not specially excepted. The proof that the loss has been sus- 
tained must also be exhibited ; such as the title to the vessel and cargo, and the evidence of the captain 
and crew to establish the circumstances out of which the claim arises. If A. were to insure his vessel for 


the space of 12 months, and at the expiration of 6 months were to sell his ship to B. : A.’s interest 
in the vessel having ceased, so also does his insurer’s liability ; and B., if he wish to be protected, must 
make anew Insurance. Proof of ownership, therefore, is an essential preliminary to the recovery of a 
claim. In general practice, no difficulty arises from this, because the fact of ownership is sufficiently 
notorious. The bill of lading is, in most cases, satisfactory proof that the cargo was on board, as well as 
of the amount of freight 

Valued and open Policies If an insurance for 2,000/. be effected upon 100 hhds. of sugar, valued at 

20/. per hhd., tne bill of lading, showing that the vessel had 100 hhds. on board. mOablishes the interest 
at 2,000/., and the policy is termed a valued policy. But if an insurance for 2,0004^fo effected on 100 hhds. 
of sugar, and nothing be expressed as to value, the bill of lading only establishes that 100 hhds. af% on 
board, without establishing the amount of interest. The production of the Invoice, showing the cost of 
the goods, is necessary to that end, the policy being termed an open on c. 

Return qf Premium for short Interest . — In a valued policy, when the whole of the property insured 
does not appear to have been shipped, the difference between the quantity insured and the quantity 
shipped Is termed short interest. Thus, if 2.000/. be insured upon 100 hhds'. of sugar, valufifi at 20 1. per 
hhd., and 60 hhds. only be shipped; as the insurer’s liability does not extend beyond 1,600/., so he Is 
obliged to return the premium upon 400/. to which no risk attaches. This return of premium Is called a 
return for short interest. 


For Over-Insurance — In an open policy, whore the value shipped is not equal to the value Insured, 
the difference is termed over-insurance. If a merchant. A., make an insurance for 6,000/. upon goods, 
without specifying any value, from Calcutta to London, the premium being 60s. and the stamp duty A*. 

E cent., the amount of Interest that attaches to the policy is so fixed, that he is neither to gain nor lose 
he transaction in the event of the vessel’s loss, supposing his Insurance to be sufficient. To entitle 
to recover a profit, the profit to be insured must be stipulated in the policy. The expense of in- 
surance upon 100/. being 8 1 . 6s., it is clear that every 100/. insurance covers 96/. 16s. original cost; that is 
to say, protects the merchant from loss to that extent in case of the loss of the vessel. If; then, we assume 
the invoice of the goods shipped to be 40,000 rupees, or, at the exchange of 2s. per rupee, 4,0004, the 
Interest attaching to the policy is ascertained as follows : — If 96/. 16s. cost Is insured by 100 Z. Insurance, 
what will 4.000/. cost be insured by ? Answer, 4,1364 Under such circumstances, although a policy exists 
for 6000/., urn Insured Is not able to prove Interest for more than 4,136/. ; and consequently , the Intiffired 
being entifln to recover no more than that sum In case of loss, the insurer is called upon to make a 
return of premium for over-insurance upon 866/. 

Although we have treated separately of returns for short interest and over- Insurance, we should observe 
that these terms in practice are used indiscriminately ; and, Indeed, we cannot say that we perceive 
much advantage In making the distinction, or preserving the distinctive appellations. 

It sometimes happens that the property expected In a vessel Is not all insured at one time or In one 
policy. But this makes no difference in the principle of settlement according to our law s although, 
according to the laws of most other countries, the policies take precedence of one another according to 
their dates, the whole short interest falling upon the policy or policies last effected. The foreign law. In 
this Instance, appears to us the more equitable and reasonable or the two ; and that our reason for thinking 
so may be intelligible, and thus gain assent or meet with refutation, we shall state a case of short Interest 
upon a number of policies, such as not un frequently appears. A merchant, A., orders his correspondent 
at Calcutta to Hup for his account a quantity of sugar, not exceeding 1,000 tons, at a price net exceeding 
20/. per top. ' In* doe time he focelves a letter from his correspondent acknowledging thp receipt of his 
order, and expressing confident hopes of being able to purchase the quantity, or the greater part of it, at 
the limits prescribed, and promising to advise as he proceeds. A., on receipt of this letter, say on the 1st 
of Jabuary, makes a provisional Insurance for 5,000/. upon sugar valued at 20/. per ton. Continuing with- 
out further advices, and fearing test his correspondent's letter should have miscarried, and that he might 
have property afloat uninsured, on the*lst of February, 1st of March, and 1st of April, he fldfepts similar 
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BOurn Mr Dmbte It&vr once. — Besides return* for short Interest sod owdaeunae* there i 
returns to* double insurance. f/Tbe^urevin fact, to all intents ami purposes, the snap tfafog. 
insurance exists where the party, through forgetmlness. m a kes an insurance upon his propei 
over uor^vhere the shippers and consignees of goods, when uncertain of one another's iatemieu. 

each ssi inference upon tUtm ; or where the captain of a vessel in foreign parts, fearfap lest hi* I 

should nor reach his own§i% effects an insurance upon it, and the owner at the same timeTacting wttli equal 
caution, effects one also "The observations already made upon returns for short interest, and upon the 
difference between our Wrs and those of other countries, apply with equal force here. 

We have now gone over all the principal topics connected with marine assurance. Those who peruse 
this article with ordinal^ attention will, we hope, gain a tolerably clear insight into the principles and 
practice of the business. But a perfectly famllhur acquaintance with it can only be acquired by those who 
are daily conversant with its details. 

Duty on Policies qf Marine Insurance. — Amount and Expediency of suck Duty . — All policies of 
marine insurance must be on stamped paper, the duties on which are as follows : — 

For every 100/. insured on a voyage in the coasting trade of the kingdom, where the premium does not 
exceed 90s. per cent.. 1*. 3d. 

Where the premium does exceed 30s. per cent., 2s. 6d. 

For every 100/. insured to or from any colonial or foreign port, where the premium does not exceed J 6s. 
pet cent., Is. 3d. 

Where the premium does exceed 15*. per cent., but does not exceed 30*. per cent., 2*. Gd. 

Where th« premium exceeds 30*. per cent., 5s. 

For every 100/. insured for a period of time not exceeding 3 months, 2s. oo. ; exceeding 8 months (no 
ship can be insured on one stamp for a longer period than 12 months), 5s. 

It is 


This duty was reduced in the year 1833. 


now about two thirds of what it was before. The reduc- 


tion, so far' as it goes, must of course be beneficial. But the tax is altogether wrong in principle, and 

'* Jl ^ the coasting trade, by imposing a 


Its obvious tendency is to discourage t „ . . ^ _ 

Tied by land and canals are exempted ; and we believe 


ought to be repealed altogether, 
duty on goods carried by sea, from which those carrit 
it will be found that this unjust preference costs more to the public in the greater carriage of goods sent, 
through its means, by the more expensive channel of inland conyeyance, than ail that portion of the duty 
which affects coasting vessels produces to the revenue. But the other pprtion of the tax, or that 
which affects vessels engaged in the foreign or colonial trade, is still more objectionable. It is 
immaterial to a merchant sending a ship to sea, whether he Insure her in London, Amsterdam, or Ham- 
burg ; and as policies executed in the last two cities are either wholly exempted from duties, or subject 
to such only as are merely nominal, the effect of the duty is to transfer to the Continent a considerable 
part of the business of marine insurance, that would otherwise be transacted in London. It Is plain, 
therefore, that this duty operates to drive a valuable branch of business from amongst us ; and even 
though it had no such effect, still it is sufficiently clear that a tax on providence, or on the endeavour to 
guarantee the safety of property at sea, is not one that ought to exist in any country, and least of all In 
so commercial a country as England. Where the latitude given is so great, doubts will arise whether 
one stamp be adequa^^o cover a long voyage. And when difficulties are made to the settlement of a 
loss on such groundSHPey are very prejudicial to the interests of the assured, and by no means creditable 
to the character of the underwriter. 

If the revenue (amounting in 1842 to only 212,916/.) derived from these stamps cannot be spared, a very 
small addition to the import duties would more than cover its amount, save the expense of collection, and 
relieve the mercantile public from the annoyance and loss above alluded to.* 

Form of a Policy of Insurance executed at Lloyd's. 

In thb Name op God, Amen. Charles Brown and Co., as well in their own names as for 
and in the name and names of all and every other person or persons tp whom the same doth, 
may, or shall appertain, in part or in all, doth make assurance, and cause themselves and 
them and every of them, to be insured, lost or not lost, at and from Petersburg to any 
port or ports in the United Kingdom, upon any kind of goods and merchandises, and also 
uimn the body, tackle, apparel, ordnance, munition, artillery, boat, and other farniture, of 
affll in the good ship or vessel called the Swift, whereof is master, under God, for this present 
voyage, Bright, or whoever else shall go for master in the said ship, or by whatsoever other 
name or names the said ship, or the master thereof, is or shall be named or called ; beginning 
the adventure upon the said goods and merchandises from the loading thereof on board the 
said ship 

upon the said ship. Sec. 

and so shall continue and endure during her abode there, upon 
the said ship, Ac. And farther, until the said ship, with all her ordnance, tackle, apparel, 
&c. and goods and merchandises whatsoever, shall be arrived at her final port offlpcharge (as 
above), upon the said ship, Ac., until she hath moored at anchor twenty-four hours in good 
safety ; and upon the goods and merchandises, until the same be there discharged and safely 
landed. And it shall be lawful for the said ship, Ac. in this voyage, to proceed and sail to, 
and touch and stay at any ports ol places whatsoever, without prejudice to this insurance. 
^ “lercnandises, Ac. for so mi$h as concerns the assured, by 


S.G. 

£ 800 . 


Stamp 

,* 2 . 


The said ship, Ac. goods and met! 


* p,—w r , w , ^ Miu MOUI u/ 

agreement between the assured and assurers in this policy, are and shall be valued at eight 
hundred pounds, being on the captain’s one fourth share of said ship, said one fourth share 
vuldfcd at that sum. Touching the adventures and perils which we the assurers are contented 
to bear, and do fc&e upon us in this voyage : they are of the seas, men-of-war, fire, enemies* 
pirates, rovers, thieves, jettisons, letters of mart and countermart, surprisalt, takings at sea, 
arrests, restraints, and detainments of all kings, princes and people, of what nation, condi- 
tion, or quality soever, barratry of the master and mariners, and of all other perils, losses, 
aryl misfortunes, that have or snail come to the hurt, detriment, or damage of tne said goods 
and merchandises and ship, Ac. or any part thereof ; offences against the revenue of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain or Ireland excepted. And, In case of any loss or mlsfor. 

♦ Thl* vers valuable article (on Marine Insurance) has been, as the reader will easily perceive, fur- 
nished by sp ot lc n att thoroughly conversant with the principles and details of the business. 
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tune, it shall be lawful for the assured, their factors, *er*ants» and assignee*, to sue, labour, 
and travel for, in, and about the defence, safeguard, And redbfeW, of tnyLsaid goods aina 
merchandises and ship, ftc. or anj part thereof, without prejudice n*tUI i^aitaottVio m 
charges whereof we the assurers will contribute, each %newcoj|lirding to the grate man qtftyptftj; 
of his sum herein assured. And it is agreed bjruistbs^niAvehK tnat thii wrltna ospollof 
of insurance, shall be of as much force and effect apt thp^beest #/fUng$>r*policy qf assurance 
heretofore made in Lombard Street, or in the Koval Exduh§<or elsewhere in London. 
And so we the assurers are contented, and do hereby promieemnd Bind ourselves ^each one 
for his own part, our heirs, executors, and goods to Ike aftured, their executors, adminis- 
trators, and assigns, for the true performance of the premises, confookig ourselves paid the 
consideration due unto us for this assurance by the ase*rea«grt andatter the rate of five 

G uineas per cent., to return one pound per cent, if theWoyifge "him on the em toast ot 
I ngland. * %. • » 

In Witness whereof, we, the assurers, have subscribed our names an#sumjf assurcd#in 
London. * - 

N. B. — Corn, fish, salt, fruit, fiour, and seeds, are warranted free freon average, unless 

general, or the ship be stranded Sugar, tobacco, hemp, flax, hidfljs, and skins are warranted 

free from average under five pounds per cent. ; and all other goods, also thwriiip and freight, 
are warranted free from average under three pounds per cent., u nfit s e generator She ship be 
stranded. ~ 

JP500. Joseph White, Five hundred pounds. 1st of Sept. 1843. 

-£*300. Thomas Black by George Green, Three hundred pounds.* lsrof flfcpt. 1843. 


Policy by the Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Company. 
Established 1834. 


€.5,000. 


Stamp 
jC 6. bs. 


Whereas William Grey hath represented to us whose hands and seals are hereunto sub* 
scribed and affixed, anti who are two of the directors of the Indemnity Mutual Marine 
Assurance Company, that he is interested In, or duly authorised as owner, agent,«or 
otherwise, to make the assurance hereinafter mentioned and described, with the in- 
demnity Mutual Marine Assurance Company and hath covenanted pr otherwise 
obliged himself to pay forthwith for the use of the said Company, at the office of the said 
Oompany, the sum of sixty-two pounds ten shillings as a premium or consideration, at and 
after the rate of twenty-five shillings per cent, for such assurance. Now this Policy op 
Assurance witnksseth, that in consideration of the premises and of the said sum of 
sixty-two pounds ten shillings. We do, for ourselves and each of us, covenant and agree 
with the said William Grey, his executors, administrators, and assigns, that the capital 
stock and funds of the said Company, shall, according to the provisions of the deed of settle- 
ment of the said Company, and the resolutions entered into at two extraordinary general 
courts of the said Company held on the twenty-ninth day of August, and the£twentleth 
day of September, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, be subject and liable to 
pay and make good, and shall be applied to pay and make good all such losses and damages 
lierein-after expressed as may happen to the subject matter of this policy, and may attach 
to this policy in respect of the sum of five thousand pounds hereby assured, which as- 
surance is hereby declared to be upon 


*/ 250. 250 hhds. of sugar valued at 20/. each, average payable upon each 10 hhds. 
\V / following landing numbers, the same as if senaratelymsured, laden or to he laden 
v on board the ship or vessel called the Nelly, whereof Tumcris at present master, or. 
whoever shall go for master of the said ship or vessel, lost or not Irifiat and from Grenada 
to London, including the risk of craft to and from the vessel, war rimed to sail on or before 
the 1st of August, 1842. And We do covenant and agree, that the assurance aforesaid 
shall commence upon the said ship, at and from Grenada, and until she hath moored at 
anchor twenty-four hours in good safety ; and upon the freight and goods or mercHhndise 
on board thereof, from the loading of the said goods or merchandise on bosrithe said ship 
or vessel at London, and until the said goods or merchandise be discharged and safely 
landed at And that it shall be lawful for the said ship 

or vessel to proceed and sail to, and touch, and stay at any ports or places whatsoever, In 
the course of her said voyage, for all necessary purposes, without prejudice to this as- 
surance. And touching the adventures and perils which the capital stock and funds of 
the said Company are made liable unto, or are intended to be made liable unto, by this 
assurance, they are, of the seas, men-of-war, fire, enemies, pirates, rovers, thieves, jetti- 
sons, letters of mart and countermart, surprisals, takings at sea, arrests Restraints, and 
detainments of ail kings, princes, and people, of what nation, condition, oM^uallty soever : 
barratry of the master ana mariners, and of all other perils, losses, and misfortunes, that 
have or shall come to the hurt, detriment, or damage of the aforesaid subject matter of this 
assurance, or any part thereof. And in case of any loss or misfortune. It shall be lawful to 
the assured, their factors, servants, and assigns, to sue, labour, and travel for. In, and about 
the defence, safeguard, and recovery of the aforesaid subject matter of this assurance, or 
any part thereof, without prejudice to this assurance, the charges whereof the capital Stock 
and funds of the said Company shall bear in proportlbn to the sum hereby assured. ,,And 
It is declared and agreed, that corn, fish, salt, fruit, flour and seed,* shall be and art war- 
ranted free from average unless general, or the ship be stranded ; and that sugar, tobacco, 
hemp, flax, hides, and skins, shall be ana are warranted free from averageunder five pounds 
per centum ; that all other goods, also the ship and freight, shall be and are warranted 
free from average under three pounds per 4 sentum, unless general, or the ship be stranded. 
Provided Nevertheless, that the capital ktock and funds of the said Comply shall alone 
be liable, according to the provisions of the deed 6f settlement, and the resolutions above- 
mentioned, to answer and make good all claims and demands arhatspever, under or by 
virtue of this policy ; and that no proprietor of the said Company, bis oitfeer heir*, execu- 
tors or administrators, shall be in gny wise subject or liable to any claims or demands, nor 
lie in anywise charged by reason of this policy beyond the amouht of his or 


*»* whwi iiiniwn uieir respective snares in me acuw vsuiuii . . 

In Witness whereof. We have hereunto set our hands and seals ha Londo«, tne tenth 
day of January, 1843. * , . 

Sealed and delivered > A. B; . C*'* s.> 

in the presence qf | C* D* "• 
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* III. Insurance (Firs). 

» Insurance agalntt fire Is" a. contract of 'Indemnity, by which the insurer, in consideration of a certain 
premlum v receiveii by him/* either In*a gross sum or by annual payments, undertakes to indemnify the 
inspired adkfhst air lifts or damage be may sustain in his houses or other buildings, stock, goods, and 
merchandise, by fire, during *r specified period. 

, Insurances against fire are hardly ever made by individuals, but almost always by Joint stock com- 
panies, of which there dte- several in all the considerable towns throughout the empire. Of these, the 
Sum, Phoenix, &c. insure *at -their own risk and for their own profit : but there are others, which are 
called mutual insurance Offices, such as the Norwich Union, County, Westminster, Src., In which every 
person Insured becomes a member or proprietor, and participates in the profit or loss of the concern. 

Tire conditions on wnfth the different offices insure are contained in their proposals, which are printed 
on the back of every policy ; and it is in most instances expressly conditioned, that they undertake to pay 
the toss, not exceeding the sum insured, ** according to the exact tenor of their printed proposals .” 

Notbing*can be recovered from the insurers, in the event of loss, unless the party insuring had an 
interest or property in the thing insured at the time when the insurance was effected, and when the 
loss happened. It often occurs that no one office will insure to the fall amount required by an individual 
who has a largo property : and in such a case the party, to cover his whole interest, is obliged to insure 
at different office#. But, in order to prevent the frauds that might be practised by insuring the full value 
in various offices,' there is, in the proposals issued by all the companies, au article which declares, that 
persons insuring must give notice of any other insurance made elsewhere upon the same houses or goods, 
that the same may he specified dhd allowed by indorsement on the policy, in order that each office may 
bear its rateable proportion of any loss that may happen : and unless such notice be given of each in- 
surance to the office where another insurance is made on the same effects, the insurance made without 
such notice will be void. 

Any trustee, mortgagee, reversioner, factor, or agent, has sufficient interest in the goods under his 
custody, to effect a policy of insurance, provided the natuu of such interest be distinctly specified at the 
time of executing such policy. 

Most of the offices stipulate in their proposals against making good any loss occasioned by “ invasion,” 
** foreign enemy,” “ civil commotion,” &c. ; and under this condition the Sun Fire Office was exonerated 
from the loss occasioned by the disgraceful proceedings of the mob in 1780. 

One of the principal conditions in the proposals has reference to the proof of loss. The Sun Fire Office 
— (see post), and most other offices, make it a condition, that the Individual claiming shall “ procure a 
certificate, under the hands of the minister and churchwardens, and .some other respectable inhabitants 
of the parish or place, not concerned or interested in such loss, importing that they are well acquainted 
with the character and circumstances of the person or persons insured or claiming; and do know, or 
verily believe, that he, she, or they, really, and by misfortune, without any fraud or evil practice, have 
sustained by such fire the loss or damage, as his, her, or their loss, to the value therein mentioned.” 
This condition has given rise to a great deal of discussion in the courts ; but it has been finally decided, 
that the procuring of the certificate is a condition precedent to the payment of any loss , and that its being 
wrongfully refused will not excuse the want of it. 

The risk commences in general from the slgningof the policy, unless there be someother time specified. 
Policies or insurance may be annual, or for a term of years at an annual premium ; and it is usual for the 
office, by way of Indulgence, to allow fifteen days after each year for the payment ofthe premium for the 
next year in succession ; and provided the premium be paid within that time, the insured is considered 
as within the protection of the office. 

A policy of insurance is not in its nature assignable, nor can it be transferred without the express con- 
sent of the office. When, however, any person dies, his Interest remains In his executors or adminis- 
trators respectively, who succeed or become entitled to the property, provided such representatives 
respectively procure their right to be indorsed on the policy. 

(For. further details, see Marshall on Insurance , book iv. ; Park on Insurance, c. 23.) 

Insurances are generally divided into common, hazardous , and doubly hazardous. The distinguishing 
characteristics of theaapiay be learned from tfte subjoined proposals of the Sun Fire Office. The charge 
for insuring property or the first description Is now usually Is. 6rf. per cent., the second 2s. 6rf., and the 
third 4s. 6d. These charges are exclusive of the duty payable to government, of Is. on the policy, and 3s. 
per cent, on the sum in the policy. 

We^ubjoin a copy of a policy of insurance on a house valued at 1 .000/., and furniture, plate, books, &c. 
in the same, Valued also at 1,000/., executed by the Sun Fire Office, and of the proposals indorsed on the 
same. The latter correspond in most particulars with those issued by the other offices. 


Sun Fire Assurance Office. 


Received, for the Insurance of 
the property undermentioned, 
from Michs. 1842 to Michs. 1843. 

* £ s. d. 

Policy - - - 0 0 0 

Annual Premium >10 8 

Odd Time - - 0 0 0 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 


£ s . d. 

Annual Duty - - 1 8 6 

Odd Time - - 0 0 0 


Total present payment £ 2 8 9 


No. 

- Street, has paid the sum stated in the margin of this policy to 


Wrrrbas A. B. Esq. of No. „ r 

the Society of the Sun Ftre Office In London, and has agreed to pay, or cause to be paid to them, 
at their said office, the sum of one pound and three pence on the 29th of September yearly, during the 
continuance of this policy, for insurance from loss, or damage by fire, on his own household goods, 
wearing apparel, printed books, and plate in his now dwelling >house only, situate as aforesaid, brick, 
seven hundred and forty pounds ; musical instruments therein only, forty pounds ; pictures and prints 
therein only, sixty pounds ; china and glass therein only, one hundred and ten pounds. 

Now, know yr. That from the date of these presents, and so long as the saia assured shall duly pay, 
or cause to be paid, the said sum at the times and place aforesaid ; and the trustees or acting members of 
the said Society for the time being, shall agree to accept the same ; the stock and fund of the said Society 
shall be subject and liable to pay to the said assured, his executors, administrators, and assigns, all such 
damage and loss which the said assured shall suffer by fire, not exceeiding upon each head of insurance, 
the sum or sums above-mentioned, amounting in the whole to no more than nine hundred and fifty 
pounds, according to the exact tenor of their printed proposals, endorsed on this policy, and of an act of 
parliament of the 66th of George the Third, for charging a duty on persons whose property shall be in- 
sured against loss by fire. In Witness whereof, we (three of the trustees or acting members for tho 
•aid Society) have hereunto set our bands and seals, the 1st day of November, 1842. 

Signed and sealed (being stamped A. B. 

acccording to act of parliament) C. D. 

In the presence of G. H. B. F 

3 A 
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JT. B. The interest in this policy may be transferred by indorsement, made and entered at the office 

ifthe trustees or acting members approve thereof, but uot otherwise. 

(indorsement on tub policy.) 

SUN FIRE OFFICE, 


This office Insures against \om or damage by Are. In Great 
Britain and Ireland, and also In foreign countries, ail descrip- 
tions of buildings, including mills and manufactories, and 
goods, wares, and merchandise, in Dm same ; ships in harbour, 
or In dock ; craft on navigable rivers and canals, and the goods 
laden on the same ; wagons travelling the roads, and their con- 
tents ; and forming stock of all descriptions, upon the following 
terms and conditions : — 

C ommon Insurance*. 

1 . Buildings covered with states, tiles, or metals, and built 
on all sides with brick or stone, or separated by party-walls of 
brick or stone, and wherein no hazardous trade or manufacture 
is carried on, or hazardous goods deposited. 

2. Goods in buildings as above described, such as household 

K ods, plate, jewels In private use, apparel, and printed books ; 

uors in private use, merchandise, stock and utensils in trade, 
not hazardous. 

At Is. 6 d. per cent, per annum, with certain exceptions. 
Hazardous Insurances. 

1. Buildings of timber or plaster, or not wholly separated by 
partition -walls of brick or stone, or not covered with Wates, 
tiles or metals end thatched bams and out-houses having no 
chimney, nor adjoining to any building having a chimney ; 
and buildings foiling under the description of common in- 
surance, but in which hazardous goods are deposited or some 
hazardous trade or manufacture is carried on. 

2. Ships and craft, with their contents (lime barges, with 
their contents, alone excepted). 

At is. 6 d. per cent, per annum, with certain exceptions. 


Doubly Hazardous Insurances. 

1. Buildings. — All thatched buildings having chimneys, or 
communicating with, or adjoining to, buildings having one, 
although no haxardous trade shall be carried on, nor hazardous 
goods deposited therein : and all hazardous buildings. In which 
hazardous goods are deposited, or hazardous trades carried on. 

2. Goods. — All hazardous goods deposited In ha/ardous 
buildings, and in thatched buildings having no chimney, nor 
adjoining to any building having a chimney. 

At 4s. 6d. per cent, per annum, with certiin exceptions. 

Agricultural produce, forming stock, and Implements and 
utensils of husbandry, on any farm may be insured, without the 
average clause, at is. per cent, exempt from duty, provided It 
beJnsured to a fair average value. This office will not be subject 
to loss by*exphMion of any kind, nor for loss on goods or utensils 
damaged or destroyed whilst undergoing any process In which 
the a | .plication of n re-heat Is necessary, nor will the office be 
liable for loss on hay, com, seeds, or other property, occasioned 
by its own natural heating, but the loss on any property in con- 
sequence, (except that which, by its own natural heating, has 
been the cause of the Are,) will be made good ; as well as losses 
Am lightning, where the buildings, or other effects insured, 
have been actually set on Are thereby. 

Insurances may also be made by special agreement on the 
following risks, and on others of a similar description, not 
mentioned under the 2d and 3d heads of Insurance, viz. on 
mills of all kinds, and the stock and utensils In them ; also on 
buildings, containing kiln, steam-engine, stove, or oven, used 
in the process of any manufacture, and the stock therein ; 
sugar refiners, sea biscuit bakers, distillers, varnish makers, 
chemists' laboratories, theatres, coach painters, colour manu- 
facturers, vamishers. musical instrument makers, refiners of 
saltpetre, spermaceti, wax, and oil, barge and boat builders, 
carpenters, cabinet makers, coach makers, coopers, cork 
burners, floor-cloth painters, japanners, lampblack makers, 
letter-press printers, machine makers, melters of tallow and 
of rough fat, candle makers, cart-grease makers, oilmen, soap- 
boilers. rope and sail makers, ship chandlers, hemp and flax 
dressers, oil leather dressers, medals, curiosities, pictures, 
prints, drawings, statuary work, spinners of cotton, flax, lint, 
and wool, throughout all the operations attending the manu- 
facturing of these materials, from the raw state into thread 
for the weaver, and such other risks as, by reason of the nature 
of tire trade, the narrowness of the situation, or other dan- 
gerous circumstances, may increase the hazard thereof: all 
which special hazards must be Inserted in the policy, to render 
the same valid and in force. 

N. B. — Gunpowder, and buildings in which it is mnde, 
cannot be insured on any terms i neither does this office insure 
writings of any kind, books of accounts, ready money, bonds. 
Mils, or any other securities for monev. 

H. B — By an act of the 56th of Geo. 3. a duty of 3s. per 
annum is to be levied on every 100/. of property insured 
against Are ; but by an act of the 3d & 4th Will. 4 . agricultural 
produce, forming Mock, and implements and utensils of hus- 
bandly, are exempt from duty. 

N. B. — Persons may insure for more years than one, and in 
such ca»er there will be a discount allowed of 6 per cent, per 
annum, compound interest, on the premium and duty for 
every year except the Ant, 

N. b. — Rent may be insured by special agreement for a term 


not exceeding 1 year, the smont being tpeclAed in the policy. 
Persons insured in this office are not liable for any calls to 
make good losses. 

Conditions. 

Art. I. -*Any person 4esirous of effecting insurances upon 
buildings or goods mult furnish the office, or its agents, with 
a particular description thereof and of the process of manufac- 
ture carried on therein { and ir there be any omission or mis- 
representation in describing the building or goods, or process 
of manufacture, whereby the same may be charged at a dif- 
ferent rate of premium than they otherwise fvould be, this 
office will not be responsible in case of any loss or damage. 
And if any alteration be made in the state of the buildings or 
goods, or process of manufacture, after such insurance shall 
nave been effected, foen the insured shall give due notice 
thereof, in writing, to the office or its agents, or in default of 
such notice, such insurance shall become void, and no benefit 
be derived therefrom. 

Art. II. — All policies shall be signed and sealed by three or 
more trustees or acting members ; and no receipts are to be 
taken for any premiums of insurance, but such as are printed 
and issued from the office, and witnessed by one of iu clerks or 
agents. 

Art. III. — Houses, buildings, and goods in trust, and mer- 
chandise on commission (except as aforesaid), may be insured, 
provided the same are declared in the policy to be in trust or on 
commission, but not otherwise. 

Art. IV On bespeaking policies, all nersons shall pay the 

premium to the next quarter day, and from thence For one 
year more at least, or shall make a deposit for the same, and 
shall, as long as the managers agree to accept the same, make 
all fbturc payments annually at the said office, within fifteen 
days after the day limited By their respective policies, npon 
forfeiture of the benefit thereof. 

Art. V. — Any number of houses and out -houses, and house- 
hold goods, printed books, wearing apparel, plate, prints, 

I jewels and trinkets in private use, stock In trade, goods in 
trust, or on commission, may be insured in one policy. 

Art. VI. — Persons insured by this office shall receive no 
benefit from their policies, if the same houses, or goods. Sec. 
are insured in any other office, unless such insurance, and the 
amount thereof, be first specified and allowed by indorsement 
on the policy, in which case this office will pay its rateable 
proportion on any loss or damage. 

Art. VI I. — When any person dies, the policy and Interest 
therein shall continue to the heir, executor, or administrator, 
respectively, to whom the right of the property insured shall 
belong, provided, before any new payment be made, such heir, 
executor, or administrator do procure his or her right to be 
indorsed on the policy at the said office, or the premium to be 
paid In the name of the said heir, executor, or administrator. 

Art. VIII. — Persons changing their habitations or ware- 
houses may preserve the benefit ofthelr policies, If the nature 
and ciffiutmlance of such policy ffiknot altered ; but such in- 
surance will be of no force till stmi removal or alteration is 
allowed at the office, by indorsement on the policy. 

Art. IX. — No loss or damage will be paid on fire happening 
by any invasion, foreign enemy, civil commotion, or any mili- 
tary or usurped power whatever. 

Art. X. — Persons insured sustaining any lSto or damage by 
fire are forthwith to give notice thereof at the office; end, as 
soon as possible afterwards, deliver in as particular an account 
of their loss or damage as the nature of tne case will admit of, 
and make proof of the same by their oath or affirmation, ac- 
cording to the form practised in the said office, and by their 
books of accounts, or such other proper vouchers as snail be 
reasonably required, and procure a certificate under the hands 
of the minister and churchwardens, and some other respect- 
able Inhabitants of the parish or place, not concerned or in- 
terested in such loss. Importing that they are well acquainted 
with the character and circumstances of the person or persons 
insured or claiming ; and do know, or verily believe, that he, 
she, or they, really, and by misfortune, without any fraud or 
evil practice, have sustained by such fire the lose or damage, 
as his, her, or their loss, to the value therein mentioned. And. 
till the affidavit and certificate of such the insured's loss shall 
be made and produced, the loss money shall not be payable. 
And, if there appear any fraud or folse swearing, or that tho 
fire shall have happened by the procurement, or wllfttl act, 
means, or contrivance of the insured or claimants, bet, she, or 
they shall be excluded from all benefit from their jwUcUm. 
And in case any difference shall arise between the office and 
the insured, touching any loss or damage, such difference shall 
be submitted to the judgment and determination of arbitrators 
Indifferently chosen, whose award in writing shall be conclu- 
sive and binding on ail parti®*. 

N. B. — In every case of loss the Company reserves the tighter 
re- Instatement in preference to the payment of claims, if It 1 
should judge the former course to be more expedient; but 
when any low is settled and adjusted, the insured will receive 
immediate payment for the same, without any daduction or 
discount ; and will not be liable to any covenants or calls for 
contribution to make good lotus. 


Insurance qf Mills* Factories , $c. — The principal insurance offices agreed. In 1842. upon certain 
rates fbr the Insurance of cotton, woollen, flax, and other mills and factories. We subjoin a table of 
the rates for cotton mills $ but the others are too voluminous, and embrace too many particulars to be 

f lren In this place. The rates for woollen mills may, however, be considered as varying from &». to 
a. 6 d. per cent. ; and those for flax mills are not materially different. 
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Scale of Premiums for Cotton Mills* 


Description of Mills. 


A sepa- 
rate Sum 
on each 
Floor* or 
[subject to 


Cation Mills conforming to the following Description, vis . 

1. Built of brick or atone, and covered with slate, tile, or metal 

2. In one tenure only ------ 

3. Heated by steam ...... 

4. The boiler and fire-place being outside the mill 

5. Lighted by gaa ...... 

6. No internal communication by hoists, spouts, well-holes, or otherwise through 

the floors ...... 

7. Working single time only 

8. All the processes previous to carding being performed in a building having an 

incombustible roof, which, whether detached from the mill or adjoining 
to it, mall not have apy direct communication therewith, other than by an 
external fire-proof passage, of not less than 10 ft. in length, with a wrought 
iron door at each end thereof, and by ownings for the shaft and steam pii>es 
(not exceeding 5 in. each in diameter). If detached, not having any opening 
. in the wall of the blowing-house opposite to that of the mill, except the 
doorway before mentioned; and if adjoining, not having any windows in 
the mill overlooking the same, or any windows in the blowing house walls 
so as to endanger the dftll - 

9. Not spinning waste, other than that produced by the occupier of the mill 

10. Not containing more than 6 floors in height, including basement and attics - 

• In fire-proof mills, the floors occupied for any process previous to spinning, or j 
I other wise subject to extra charge, will be rated as mills of ordinary construction. 


Mills not conforming to the above Description will be charged in addition to the above, vie. 

As to No. 2. I tin occupation of two tenants ' - 

As to No. 3. If heated otherwise than by steam - 
As to No. 4. If the holler or fire place is within the mill - 
As to No. 5. If lighted otherwise than by gas - 

As to No. 6. If having therein any hoist, well-hole, spout, or other communication through 
the floors of the mill 

As to No. 7. If working more than single time - - - - 

As to No. 8. If any of the processes previous to carding be performed 

. -» — * municating with it by 

in stone or metal, and 


Fire- 

proof. 


In a fire-proof building adjoining to the mill, and communicating by wrought- 
iron doors as above, and by apertures for shaft and steam pipe as aforesaid 
* In a fire-proof room within the mill, communicating by wrought-lron doors, 
and apertures for shaft and steam-pipe as aforesaid - 
Not according to one or other of the above descriptions 
As to No. 9. If spinning bought flyings or strippings - 

If spinning other bought waste - 

As to No. 10. If containing more than 6 floors in height, incl uding basem ent and attics 


Not Fire-proof. 


Class 1. 

Class 3. 

Class 3. 

Not 

spinning 
lower 
than 80’s. 

Not 

spinning 
lower 
than 36’s. 

Spinning^ 
lower 
than 36*s. 

Its. 

14s. 

1 6s. 

3s. 

special 

2s. 

Vs. 

4s. 

special 

2s. 

3s. 

special 

^S. 

4s. 

2s. 

2s. 

2s. 

4s. 

2s. 

4s. 

is. 

4s. 

6s. 

3s. 

6s. 

7s. 

3*. 

be. 

Is. 

special 

Is. 

6s. 

7*. 

2s. 

special 
2s. 

7s. 

9#. 

2s. 

special 

2s. 


lectively, the agent will be careful not to exceed that sum, 
whether by one or more policies, without special authority. 

To carry these regulations into effect with existing insurances, 
it will be expedient that. Instead of renewing old policies, the 
agent should give timely notice that existing policies are not 
to be renewed, and that the 15 days’ grace do not attach thereto, 
and he should send up instructions for new ones, in conformity 
herewith ; receiving from the assured a proper deposit, to 
protect him in the mean time. 

Power-loom factories. — Detached, l.rlck-bullt and tiled or 
slated, heated by steam, in single tenure, 7 $• 6d. percent, per 
annum. 

If adjoining to, but not communicating with, a cotton mill, 
it will be subject to three quarters of the rate or the adjoining 
mill. . 


N. B. — In fire proof mlldfcrith a sum Issued on each floor, 
the extra charge for height Will only apply to the stories above 
six. 

Blowing-houses , SfC. — Buildings in which any process pre- 
paratory to carding is carried on, to be charged the maximum 
rate according te the number of hanks to the pound to be spun 
from the cotton prepared in them. 

Mills are denominated fire-proof in the construction of which 
no timber is used, except in the roof. If any part of the mill 
has a wooden flooring, that story is to be charged at the rate of 
mill of ordinary construction. 

Cotton mills having more than two tenants, or otherwise not 
Included In the above several classifications, will be considered 
special. 

The above rates are to be applied to all existing insurances 
as they become due, as well as to new orders. 

And as it Is the intention of the company not to exceed the 
sum ot£ upon any one mill and its contents, col- 

Amount of Property insured* Duty . — Insurance against fire, though practised in France, Holland, 
and some other countries, is not general any where except in Great Britain. It has been known amongst 
us for a century and a half, and is now very widely extended. It appears from the official accounts, that 
the gross duty received on policies of insurance against fire in the United Kingdom, in 1843, amounted to 
986,430/., which, taking the duty, including hazardous Insurances, at 3s. 6 d. per cent., shows that the pro- 
perty insured was valued at the immense sum of 663,668,571/. But notwithstanding the magnitude of 
this sum, it is still true that most buildings are not insured up to their full value; even in towns, many 
are not insured at all; and in the country It is far from being customary to insure farm buildings or 
barn-yards. It is difficult to imagine that this can be owing to any thing other than the exorbitance of the 
duty. On common risks the duty is no less than 200 per cent, upon the premium ; or, in other words. 
If a person pay to An insurance office 16s. for Insuring 1,000/. worth of property, he must at the same time 
xpay a duty of 80s. to government I On hazardous and doubly hazardous risks, the duty varies from about. 
*120 to 76 and 80 per cent, upon the premium. Such a duty is in the last degree oppressive and impolitic. 
There cannot, in fact, be the slightest doubt that, were it reduced, as it ought to be, to one thifW, 1 its pre - 
sent amount, the business of insurance would be very much extended ; and as it could not be extended 
Without an increase of security and without lessening the injurious consequences arising from the casual- 
ties to which property is exposed, the reduction of the duty would be productive of the best consequences 
in a public point of view ; while the increase of business would prevent the revenue from being ma- 
terially diminished. 

During the session of 1833, the duty on the insurance of forming stock was repealed. But the relief 
thence aHsing Is immaterial ; and the repeal is, besides, highly objectionable in point of principle, 
inasmuch as there is no ground whatever for exempting farming stock from duty in preference to any 
other description of stock. A duty on insurance is not, in itself, objectionable, we ao not wish tn see 
it repealed, but to have it effectually reduced. Were it fixed at Is. per cent., it would hardly be felt as 
a burden ; while the revenue would suffer little or nothing from the measure. 

3 A 2 
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Amount of Duty on Fire Insurances paid by the different London Offices, during each of the Nine 

Years ending with 1849. 


Alliance - 
A Hat 

Benevolent (diitcon.) 
Britfoh (rfiaeee.) - 

Church of England 
County 

, English and Scotch 
e«inen • - 

Globe • ■ 

Gu irdliin - 
Hand-In-Hand - 

* Imperial • • 

> Independent and Weat 
j sea [ditcon.) 
j licensed Victuallers 
London 
i PtMnnix - 
Protector (ditccm.) 
Protestant Dissenters 
Rojal Exchange - 
Sun - 
Union 

Westminster 

Total 

* 1 Quarte r. 


£ 

21,034 

91,398 

16,498 

40,471 


27,355 

32,114 

10,950 

27/>20 


9,490 

72,821 

66,676 

63*266 

127,470 

16,370 

15,631 


£ 

92,609 

92,098 

17,473 

42^l _ 7 


28,366 

32,475 

11,166 

27,379 


10,173 

73,167 

54,306 

57,973 

129,112 

17,334 

16,512 


£ 

24,146 

93,466 

17,94*0 

44,047 


99,525 

32,934 

11,178 

27,483 

27 
1,528 
11,168 
107,997 . 
12,435 1 1 

61,197 

141,335 

17,508 

17,070 


* 

23,797 

94/103 

“ 17,446 


29,210 

32,620 

10,617 


1*38. 

1839. 

£ 

25,084 

24/793 

18,249 

£ 

25/VI 2 
25,1*1 
12 
18/148 

46,269 

43/199 

31,957 

32,640 

10,991 

28,200 

33,320 

34,916 

10,993 

28,221 

1,782 

4,561 

13,819 

2,071 

5,209 

13,258 

125,248 

130,149 

2,141 
( 65,160 

151,660 
17,726 
; 17,489 

3,839 

68,875 

158,688 

18,211 

18,662 


1840. 


£ 

26,311 

25,687 

62 

».*77 , 
»74t 
45,481 1 
638 , 
1,628* 
32,246 
33,252 
11/118 
31,262 

l,236f] 
6,061 1 
14,483 
133,338 
6,594 
70,163 
162,109 
19 364 
18,669 


1841. 


£ 

26,751 

26,023 

11 * 

18,276 

1,088 

46,160 

927 

4,975 

33,305 

83,324 

11/163 

33,39* 


132/129 

6,630 

71,121 

163,812 

19,826 

20,280 


£ 

26,981 

26,774 

18,147 

1,410 

48,466 

1,267 

6,561 

32,497 

82,751 

11,282 

33,620 


129,649 

7/136 

71,891 

165,683 

20,930 

20,770 


550,394 1 562,303 1580,974 I 588,9081617,071 1640,504 1 657,313 I 669,977 1 677,640 
f 2 Quarter s. * 3 Quarters. j 2 Quarters. | 1 Quarter. 


Amount of Duty on Fire Insurances paid by the following Country Offices, durlllg each of the Five Years 

ending with 1342. 


B 32 


dish offices, 
ith Sun (rfucoft.) 


Irmlngham District 
Bristol (diecou.) 

Bristol (Uni. * 

Cotentn an 
Essex Economic 
Essex and Suffolk 
Hants, Sussex, and Dorset 
Kent 

Leeds and Yorkshire - 
Leicestershire 
t / rcr y o o l^ - 

Newcastle and North of England 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne - 
New Norwich Equitable 
Norwich Union 
Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire 
Reading (ditcom.) 

Salop 

Sheffield - - . 

Shropshire and North Wales 
Suffolk (East and West) united 
West at England 
Yorkshire - 
York and London (dUcon. ) 


(disco*. 


Scottish Union 
North British 
Caledonian - - 

Insurance Company of Scotland 
Hercules - - “ 

Friendly - 

Westof flootJanijL now Metetlus (dUcon) 
Forfarshire and Perthshire 
County and City of Perth 
Aberdeen 
North of Scotland 
National 
Irah offices 
Hibernian (dUctm.) 

National 
Patriotic 


♦ 3 Quarters. 


Total 

f 1 Quarter. 


1,138* 

7,893 

2,687 

3.422 

2,613 

429 

2,990 

6,656 

2,514 

11.348 

10,861 

1,412 
5,655 
19,757 
756* 
5,605 
1 ,503 
65,107 
1,921 
219 
3,013 
2,568 
1,087 
11 ,324 
30,802 
10,191 

13.349 

20,178 

7,862 

5,743 

5,712 

5,786 

3,905 

" 3,881 
1,885 
701 
2,572 
1,516 


1/122 

4,911 

2,781 


8,278 

3,151 

3,407 

2,749 

93 * 

3,097 

5,698 

2,614 

11,413 

11.659 

1,490 

6,270 

20,467 

5,886 

1,312 

66,873 

2,280 

227 

3,059 

2,600 

1,354 

11,296 

32,422 

11,334 

11,583 

20,502 

8.185 

6.185 
5,838 
5,823 
4,089 
1,522 

1,829 

784 

2,745 

1,786 


5,135 

2,975 


8,649 

3,685 

622* 

3,131 

3,157 

5,784 

2/118 

11,638 

12,298 

1,587 

7,016 

20,881 

5,984 
. 1,700 
67,664 
2,605 
234 
3,130 
2,773 

>!3S 

33,745 

12,255 

11,796 

20,553 

8,210 

6,522 

5,851 

5,915 

3,757 

1,838 

1,847 

698 

3,106 

1,943 


5,456 

3,043 


9,245 

4,400 

3,151 

3,180 

5/135 

2,337 

11.752 
12,289 

1,652 

7,271 

20.753 

6,126 
1,824 
67,938 
2,665 
1690 
3,296 
2,783 
1,649 
11/120 
35,384 
12,929 
- 10,671 

21 , 5*1 

9,343 

6,867 

5,799 

6/558 

5,045 

2,635 

1,911 

734 

3,486 

2,079 

843| 


5,419 

5,262 


3,273 

3,228 

5,889 

2,344 

11,782 

12,590 

1,685 

8/121 

20/530 

6,206 

1,919 

68,642 

2,601 

3,298 

2/157 

1,64* 

11,499 

37,450 

13,355 

6,405 

19,732 

10,615 

7/>37 

5,996 

5,66* 

6,747 


1,941 

739 

3,737 

2,203 

2/550 


6,420 

3/568 


* 1 Quarter. 


294,876 j 298,210 | 501,401 ( 314,479 | 513,200 
j a Quarters. | 3 Quarters. 9 Quarters. 


The Hope, Eagle, Albion, Beacon, British Commercial, Palladium, Surrey Sussex and Southwark, 
Brighton, Old Bath, Gloucestershire, Canterbury, Berks, Gloucester and Provincial, Hertford, Cam- 
bridge and Country, Salamander, Protector, North and South Shields, Newcastle and North of England, 
Bath Sun, Bristol, Bristol Crown, Metellus, Hibernian, Coventry and Warwickshire, Independent and 
West Middlesex, Glasgow, York and London, English and Scotch Law, and the British, (in all 40 
offices, chiefly those lately established) have discontinued their fire Insurance business. J 

IV. Insurance (Life). 

That part of the business of life Insurance which consists of granting annuities upon lives. Is treated 
of under Interest and Annuities ; so that we have only to treat. In this place, of the Insurance of sums 
payable at the death of the insurers or their nominees. t _ .. . . 

Suppose an individual of a given age wishes to insure 100/. payable at his death, the single premium, 
or the series of annual premiums, he ought to pay an office for such insurance, must plainly depend on 
the expectation of life of such IrkMvidual, and on the rate of interest or nett profit which the Insurers 
may make by Investing the premiums. 

With respect to the first of these conditions, or the expectation 4 f lift* it Is usual In estimating it to 
have recourse to Tables framed from the mortality observed to take place in particular cities or districts, 
as In Northampton, Carlisle, Ac. — (See Interest and Annuities.) But though the actual decrement 
and expectation of life among an average population, at every year of their lives, were accurately 
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determined, It U doubted whether it would forma fair basis for an insurance ‘office to proceed upon. The 

f general opinion teems to be, that insured.lives are decidedly above the average ; for insurance offices 1 
nvariably profess to" 1 act on the principle of rejecting bad lives or of making them pay a proportional 
increase of premium ? and it may, besides, it is said, be fairly presumed that persons insuring their 
lives are of a superior class, and are not, generally speaking, engaged in those manual and laborious 
occupations that are esteemed most injurious to health. But, on the other hand, the friends of parties 
whose lives are supposed to be bad, and the parties themselves, are most anxious they should be insured. 
It Is also far from being an uncommon practice, for certain individuals to prevail on persons whom they 
happeu to know, or believe to be bad lives, to insure ; and then to get a legal assignment of the policy in 
their favour, on their giving the “men of straw ” a bonus for their share in the fraud. At all events, 
there can be no question that large numbers of such lives are perpetually offered for insurance ; and 
every individual conversant with the business knows that, in despite of all precautions, policies are 
very frequently effected upon them. Mr. Milne, on whose judgment every reliance may be placed, states 
distinctly that “ all the caution and selection which the offices in general can exercise, is necessary to 
keep the lives insured up to the average goodness of the bulk of the population.’* — ( Ency . Brit . new ed. 
art. Annuities.) Since the competition among the different offices became so very keen as it has been of 
late years, there are but few lives so bad that they will not be taken by one office or another ; and we 
doubt, were the results of their experience made public, whether it would be found that there is much 
foundation for the opinion as to the superiority of insured live*. 

With respect to tne second condition in valuing an insurance, or the rate at which the interest of 
money may be estimated, it is Impossible to arrive at any thing like accurate conclusions. At an average, 
perhaps, transactions in life insurance may extend over a period of 80 years from the time when they are 
entered into ; and in such a lengthened term the greatest changes may take place in the rate of profit 
and the rate of interest. Mr. Finlaison, of the National Debt Office, appears to tbink that 4£ per cent, 
may be taken as the true average rate in this country ; and that 4$ is a rate at which no loss need be 
apprehended. — (Pari. Paper Na 284. Sess. 1829.) But this is not a point on which (as Mr. Finlaison 
seems to suppose) previous experience can be safely depended upon in forming engagements for the 
future ; and were this the proper place for entering upon such discussions, we think we could assign 
pretty solid grounds fow concluding that no institution, intended to last for the next half century, would 
be warranted in reckoning upon realising more than 3 per cent, upon its investments. We should look 
upon this as the maximum , and of course could expect nothing but ruin to fall upon any institution 
founded upon the hypothesis of realising 4| per cent, of interest. At the same time, we would not be 
understood as laying any undue stress upon this opinion ; and are ready to admit that there must always 
be more of conjecture than of certainty in such conclusions. 

Security being the principal object to be aimed at by every insurance office established on sound prin- 
ciples, they would not act wisely, if they did not calculate their premiums considerably higher than may 
appear necessary to those who look only at what has taken place during the last 30 or 40 years. Societies 
contracting prospective engagements that may extend for half a century or more, are exposed to innu- 
merable unforeseen contingencies ; and they would be highly censurable, and altogether unworthy of the 
public confidence, were they so to conduct their affairs, that they might be liable to serious embarrass- 
ments from fluctuations in the rate of interest, or an increase of sickness, or any other cause. The success 


that has hitherto attended the Equitable, and some of the long-established offices, must not bo taken as 
any criterion of what may befall them and others during the next 100 years. Mr. Morgan, the late able 
actuary of the Equitable, in his account of the rise ana progress of that institution, published in 1828, 
has satisfactorily shown that Its peculiar prosperity has been in a very great degree owing to circumstances 
which cannot possibly occur again. The premium, for example, charged by the Society, so late as 1771, 
for insuring 100/. on the life of a person aged 30, was 41. Is. whereas it is now only 2/. 13s. 4 d. ; 

and there was a corresponding difference in the premiums for the other ages (p. 36.) But the excessive 

magnitude of the premiums was not the only extraordinary source of profit enjoyed by this Society in 
the earlier part of Its career. We learn from the same unquestionable authority, thAt half the insurances 
made during the first twenty-five years qf the Society's existence were abandoned by the insurers , in many 
cases, after the premiums upon them had been paid for a considerable number or years, without any 
valuable consideration being given for them by the Society ! — p. 38.) So copious a source of profit was 
alone adequate to enrich any society ; but such things rarely occur now, — people are become too familiar 
with- life insurance, and sales of policies are of too frequent occurrence, to allow any office to realise any 
thing considerable in this way. Now, we ask, can any one who takes these facts into view, and couples 
them with the frugal and cautious management which has hitherto always distinguished the Equitable 
Society, be surprised at its success ? and can any thing be more absurd than to appeal to its experience 
in casting the horoscope of the societies that have sprung into existence within the last few years? 
But, independently of these considerations, there are other circumstances sufficient to account for the 
grdht success of some of the old offices. Since the close of the American war, a very decided diminution 
has taken place in the rate of mortality ; the public tranquillity has neither been disturbed by foreign 
invasion nor intestine commotion ; we have not been once visited by any epidemic disorder ; and tne 
investments in the fends, during the war made at from 50 to 60, may now be realised at from 80 to 90. 
We do not presume to say that circumstances may not be even more advantageous for the insurance 
offices during the next half century ; but we should not, certainly, think very highly of the prudence of 
those who proceeded to insure on such an assumption. Security, we take leave again to repeat, is, in life 
insurance, the paramount consideration. It is, we believe, admitted on all bauds, that tne premiums 
were atone time too bigh ; but wo doubt whether the tendency at present be not to sink them too low. 
A great relaxation has taken place, even in the most respectable offices, as to the selection of lives. 
And the advertisements daily appearing in the newspapers, and the practices known to be resorted to in 
different quarters to procure business, ought to make every prudent individual consider well what he is 
about before he decides upon the office with which he is to insure. Attractive statements, unless where 
they emanate from Individuals of unquestionable character and science, ought not to go for much. Life 
insurance is one of the most deceptive of businesses ; and offices may for a long time have all the 
appearance of prosperity, which are, notwithstanding, established on a very insecure foundation. If 
a man Insure a house or a ship witli a society, or an Individual, of whose credit he gets doubtful, he will 
forthwith insure somewhere else. But life insurance is quite a different affair. The bargain is one that 
is not to be finally concluded for, perhaps, 50 years ; and any Inability on the part of an establishment In 
extensive business to make good its engagements, would be productive of a degree of misery not easy to 
be imagined. * % 

Life Insurance companies are divided into three classes. The first class consists of joint stock com- 
panies, who undertake to pay fixad sums upon the death of the individuals insuring with them $ the 

f roflti made by such conmanies being wholly divided among the proprietors. Of this class are the Royal 
Ixchange, Globe, Ac. The second class are also joint stock companies, with proprietary bodies s but 
instead of undertaking,. like the former, to pay certain specified sums upon the death* of the insured, 
they allow the latter to participate to a certain extent, along with the proprietors. In the profits made by 
the business. The mode in which this sort of mixed companies allot the profits granted to the Insured 
is not the same in all : and in some, the principle on which the allotment is made Is not disclosed. The 
Rock, Sun, Alliance. Guardian, Atlas, Ac. belong to this mixed class. The third species of company Is 
that which is formed on the basis of mutual insurance. In this sort of company there is no proprietary 
body distinct from the insured ; the latter share among themselves the whole profits of the concern, after 
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deducting the expenses of management, 
belong to this class. 


The Equitable Society. thd Amicable* the Korwich Life. Ac* 


The advantage to a person insuring in any one office as compared with anothef, must plainly depend 
on a comparison between the premiums demanded, the conditions of the policy, and, above all, the security 
which It holds out. It may appear, on a superficial view, as if the mutual insurance companies would 
be in all respects the most eligible to deal with, inasmuch as they have no proprietors to draw away any 
share of the profits flroro the insured. It is doubtful, however, whether this advantage be not more than 
balanced by disadvantages incident to such establishments. Eveiy one being a partner in the concern, 
has not only his own life insured, but is part insurer of the lives of all the other members t and may, in 
this capacity, should the affairs of the society get into disorder, incur some very serious responsibilities. 
The management, too, of such societies, is very apt to get into the hands of a Junto ; and to be conducted 
without the greater number of those interested knowing any thing of the matter. There is, also, con- 
siderable difficulty, in constituting such societies, in distinguishing clearly between the rights of old and 


during a long aeries of years, could hardly fail of becoming at last exceedingly complicated : nor is it, 
indeed, at allimprobable that the conflicting claims of the parties In some of the societies of this sort now 
in existence, may ultimately have to be adjusted in the courts of law, or by an act of the legislature. 

Supposing the premiums demanded by the societies which retain the whole profits to themselves, to be 
fairly proportioned to the values insured, we should be inclined to think that they are, on the whole, the 
most advisable to insure in. The subscribed capital of such associations as the Royal Exchange, Sun, 
Globe, Scottish Union, &c. and the wealth of the partners (which is all liable, except in the case of the 
chartered companies, to the claims of the Insured), afford unquestionable security. Individuals dealing 
with them know exactly what they are about. They know the precise premiums they will have to pay, 
and the exact amount of the sums that will be paid to their assignees in the event of their death. They 
incur no responsibility of any kind whatever. For, unless some very unprecedented and unlooked-for 
change should take place in the condition of the country, they may reckon with certainty on the terms 
of the policy being fulfilled to the letter. 

But, as already observed, every thing depends, in matters of this sort, on a comparison of the premium 
with the advantages to be realised. And where the premiums are believed, either through carelessness, 
or intentionally, in order to provide for the safety of the establishment, to be a little too ntgb, it may be 
more expedient, perhaps, to deal with a mixed company. The subscribed capital and fortunes of the pro- 
prietary body afford a guarantee on which the public may depend in dealing with any respectable com- 
pany of this sort ; while by receiving a share of the profits, the insured gain by the flourishing condition 
of the association, and it is of less consequence to them though the premiums should be too high. 

It should, however, be borne in mind, that an individual insuring with a mixed company, on condition 
of his getting a proportion of the profits, becomes a partner qf such company j and being so, incurs re- 
sponsibilities. In dealing with such associations as the Alliance, the Hock, and a few others, this respon- 
sibility can hardly be said to amount to any thing. But there are companies of this class in the field, and 
holding out very tempting baits to the unwary, those Insured in which may find, at some future period, 
that this responsibility is by no means a light matter. 

A highly respectable company of this mixed class, with a large subscribed capital, — the Guardian, — 
inserts in all its policies the following condition, viz— “ That the responsibility of the individual members 
shall, in all cases, be limited to their respective shares.” It may be doubted whether this condition be 
good in law ; but if it he, it materially affects the security afforded by the company, which otherwise 
would justly clalrq a place in the very first class of offices. As no one attempts to secure himself against 
a contingency which ne is satisfied cannot happen, the existence of a condition of this sort implies a doubt, 
on the part of the proprietary body, of the perfect solidity of the establishment. Such a doubt may be, 
and we believe really is, very ill-founded ; but the public will, most likely, be inclined to think that the 
proprietors ought to know better than any one else. The Albion Fire and Life Insurance Company also 
inserts in its policies a condition to the same effect. 

The allotment of profit to the insured made by the mixed companies, is sometimes effected by a dimi- 
nution of the premiums, and sometimes by increasing the sum in the policy ; and individuals should, in 
dealing with such societies, select, other things being equal, the association with which to insure, accord- 
ing as they wish to Insure a larger sum, or to get the premiums reduced. 

We subjoin, from Mr. Babbage’s work on L\fe Assurance *, the following statement of the terms of the 
various mixed companies, as to the division of profits with the insured. They are, for the most part, 
exceedingly vague. We also subjoin an account of the conditions, in respect of profits, under which new 
entrants are admitted into the Equitable. 


Alliance. — At the periods of participation of the Company 
in the profits of its concerns, every policy for the whole term 
of life, which shall have paid A entire annual premiums, shall, 
if thv allowance J»e made in reduction of annual premium, be 
entitled to snob reduction from the original charge as shall 
then, and from time to time, be declared ; but it the allow* 
ance be in addition to the amount assured, that addition shall 
also be continually declared from time to time. 

Persons assuring their own lives have the option of declaring, 
at the time of effecting the assurance, whether they will par- 
ticipate in the profit* oy an addi t ion to their policy, or by a 
reduction of premium. „ m „ 

Atlas. — Persona assuring for the whole term of life for 1001. 
and upwards, in Great Britain and Ireland respectively, w‘" 
be entitled, at the end of every 7th year, to participate in t 
surplus pn 
Asylum. 


tied, at the end of every 7th year, to participate in the 
t premiums, to be then ascertained by actual valuation, 
atm. — The directors have power to divide such portion 


The directors have power to divide such portion 
i quinquennialiy aa may not Imprudently check 
of the funds intended for the benefit of the 


the groa 
assured. 

Cretan. — Two thirds of such profits as shall periodically be 
declared divisible, will be apportioned amongst assurers for the 
whole term of life, and may be applied to the reduction of the 
future annual premiums, or to the increase of the sum assured, 
as may bo desired. o 

Economic — At pr ese n t 3-4 the of the savings and profits di- 
vided amongst the assured entitled to participate therein, by 
additions to their policies, proportioned to their respective con- 
tributions, and In order to afford them the immediate benefit 
of such additions* interest thereon applied annually in reduc- 
tion of their premiums. . . 

BquHaMs. — That in case any prospective addition shall 
hereafter be ordered to hn made to the claims upon policies of 
as su re n e w in tide Society, ouch order shall not take effect with 


respect to any policy granted after the 31st of December, 1816, 
until the assurances existing In the Society prior In number 
and date to such policy, and if of the same date, prior in the 
number thereof, shall be reduced to 6,000 j but as soon as such 
reduction shall have been ascertained, in manner hereinafter 
mentioned, the said policy shall be within the effect and oper- 
ation of the order for such addition, as to the payments made 
thereon subsequent to such ascertained reduction ; so that if 
such order should be made to take effect generally from the 
1st of January, 1820, for the space of 10 years thennext follow- 
ing, a policy effected In the year 181 7 shall not be within the 
operation of such order, until the assurances existing prior to 
the number and date of the policy, as aforesaid, shall have 
been reduced to 6,000 ; but such policy shall be within the 
operation thereof from the time when the reduction shall have 
been ascertained. In manner hereinafter mentioned, as to the 
pay menu made tnereon subsequent -to such ascertained reduc- 
tion. And the like as to other car“ 1 — 1 “ J * ' * — " 


And this t 


be considered as a part of every such enter, and el 

therein, uthough the same may not be 


by-law i 

^ shall be vir- 

tually incorporated therein, *' ‘ 
thereby expressly referred to. 

That In case any retrospective addition shall hereafter be 
ordered to be made to claims upon policies of assurance in this 
(Society, such order shall not take effect with respect to any 
policy granted after the 31st of December, 1816, until the 
assurances existing in the Society prior In number and date, 
and if of the some date, prior in the number thereofr shall be 
reduced to 6,000 ; Wat when the said reduction shall have been 
ascertained in manner hereinafter mentioned, such policy shall 
be within the effect and operation, and entitled to the benefit 
of such order, with respect to every payment made thereon 
subsequent to such ascertained reduction ; so that if such order 
shall be made to take effect generally at to payments made 
before the let of January, IStO, a policy effected in the yen 


* This work of Mr. Babbage contains a good deal of useful Information, Intermixed, howere*, tith 
not a few errors and mis-statements . It was most ably reviewed in the 90th Number of the Edinburgh 
Review. 
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1817 ahftll not be within the effect and operation thereof, un- declared, such than of profit* will be added to the amount ot 
leas the lift asntred shall exist, end the payments continue to policies. 

be made, until the assurances existing in the Society prior to Hope. — Every person effecting a policy of assurance at this 
the number and date of the policy, as aforesaid, shall be re* office, is entitled to a participation In the profits equally with 
duced to 5.000 1 but as soon as such reduction shall hare been the proprietors of the Company, after a moderate deduction 
ascertained, in manner hereinafter mentioned, such policy for tne guaranty and the erpmse* of management. 

Shall be within the effect and operation of such order for the Imperial. — Upon every policy effected for the whole term of 
several payments made thereon as aforesaid. And the like as lift, tne assured will participate la the profits of the Company, 
to other cases. And this by-law shall be considered as a part by having periodical addition? made to the sums insured to the 
of every such order, and be virtually incorporated therein, amount of 2-3d parts of such deer gains end profits. 

eJthougn the same may not be thereby expressly referred to. Lam Lift At stated periods, the surplus of the fund arising 

That an Inquiry be made on the 1st of April in every year, from the premiums of assurance, and their accumulation be- 
in order to ascertain the number of assurances made and ex- yond what may be thought ne ce ss a ry to answer the expected 
istlng in the Society j and when it shall have been ascertained claims upon the Society, will be ascertained i and as large a 
by such Inquiry that the assurances existing prior to the 1st of portion of the savings as may be deemed consistent with the 
January, 191/, were, on the 31st of December Immediately security of the institution, vnll be divided between the pro- 
preceding such inquiry, reduced below the number of 5,000, prietors and the assured in the following manner : — 1 -5th 
the actuary do report the same to the court of directors, who will be transferred to the proprietors* guaranty rand j and re- 
shall communicate such report to the quarterly general court, versionary sums, equivalent to the remaining 4-5ths, will be 
to be holden in the June following ; and that as many of such added to the policies of those who shall have been 3 years 

f olicles as had been made subsequent to the 31st of December, assured for the whole term of lift. 

816, and which were existing in the Society on the 31st of London Lift Association. — * The distinguishing principle of 
December immediately preceding such inquiry, be added, this Society is, that the benefits resulting from Its tri m a c t ions 
according to the priority in their dates and numbers, and if shall be enjoyed by the members during life, so aa to render 
of the same date, according to the priority in their numbers, to life assurance as easy to the assured, as a due regard to security 
those above mentioned, as shall be sufficient to complete the will admit. 

number to 5,000 ; and that the persons holding the ix>Ucles so Medical and Clerical. — Persons assured for the whole term 
added shall be considered thenceforward as entitled to such of life will be entitled to share with the original proprietor* 
additions as shall be thereafter made in respect of ail the pay- the general profits of the business, in proportion to the amount 
menu made subsequent to such ascertained reduction, and, of their respective assurances. 

under the same restrictions, to the same privileges of attending Norwich Union The whole of the surplus premiums is 

at the general courts, and of being eligible to the office of added at stated periods to the policies of the members, in pro- 
director. portion to the sums they have respectively contributed. 

That after the vacant numbers in the assurances existing in Palladium . — A general investigation of the affairs of the 

the Society on the 1st of January, 1817, shall have l>een tilled Society is to take place every 7th year, when 4-5tha of the 

up agreeably to the foregoing order, the actuary, on the 1st of declared profit of the life department will be appropriated by 
April in every succeeding year, do ascertain the vacancies way of bonus or addition, to be placed to the credit of the 
which have taken place In the preceding year in the policies policies then in force for tho whole term of life, upon the most 
constituting the 5,000 mentioned in the 5th resolution, and equitable principles of division. a 

report the same to the court of directors, who shall communi- Rock That the said bonus shall be short of fne actual 

cate such report to the quarterly general court in the month surplus profits at the time of making the same, by the sum of 

erf June following; and that as many policies shall be added, 6,0001. at least. 

according to the priority of'thelr dates and numbers, and if of That the bonus so declared shall be divided into 3 equal 
the same date, according to the priority in their numbers, as parts. 

shall be sufficient to complete the number to 5,000 ; and that That one of the said parts shall be added to and consolidated 
the persons holding those policies shall thenceforward be con- with the subscription capital stock. (This is the proprietors’ 
aidered as entitled to such additions as shall be thereafter made fund.) 

in, respect of all payments made subsequent to the 31st of the That the remaining 2-3ds be allotted to the policies in the 
preceding December, and, under the same restrictions, to the manner described in the deed. 

same privileges of attending the general courts, and being That the sura to which any person assured by the Company 
eligible to the office of director. may become entitled under any such distribution, shall be 

Provided that nothing hereby ordered shall be construed to paid by the Company without interest, at the time when the 

authorise an addition to the sum assured by any policy, upon sum assured by the policy shall become payable, and not 

which policy the number of payments required in that respect before. 

by the present by-laws of the 8oclety shall not have been Union Those who assure with this Company will particl- 

made. pate with the proprietors in the profits of the establishment, 

N.B. — Those by-laws require that 6 annual payments at which will be added every 7 years to the respective policies, 

the least shall have been made before any addition to a claim United Empire. — Persons effecting assurances for the whole 
con take place ; and when such payments shall have been continuance of life will, at the end of the first 5 years, and of 

made, the party will be qualified to be received. In his turn, every subsequent 5 years, be entitled to participate in whatever 

into the number of persons entitled to additions as aforesaid. nett surplus profits it may be declared by the directors expe- 

Ruropmn. — The profits derived by this Company are dis- diem to divide, 
tributed amongst the several persons connected with the esta- Two-fifths of the aforesaid profits will be divided amongst 
blishment, according to the contingency or certainty of their the said assured, in proportion to the premiums they may re- 
contract. spectively have paid, and will, at their option, be either added 

Life insurers derive an immediate benefit by the reduction to the amount of their policies, or applied in reduction of their 

of the premiums generally taken, with the prospect of a liberal future premiums. p 

addition to their policies, or a further reduction of the pre- University. — As it is intended that the capital advanced 
mium, in 10 years. shall be repaid to the shareholder, with a bonus of 10 Of. per 

Guardian. — Persons assured for the whole term of life will cent., l-10th of the profits, when ascertained by a valuation of 

be entitled at the ena of every 7 years to participate in the all existing risks, will every 5 years be applied to form a fund 

profits of the Company, after a deduction of such sum per for that purpose. 

annum, for the guaranty of the capital, as the directors may The remaining 9-10ths of the profits to he divided between 
think reasonable ; the extent or which is, however, limited by the assured and the shareholder, in the proportion of 8 parts 
the deed of settlement. to the former and 1 to the latter. 

The share of the profits to be so allowed to the Insured may The profit or bonus to the assured to be given either by a 
either be added to the amount of their respective policies, or , diminution of the rate of premium, or by an increase of tho 
the value thereof be applied In reduction of the premiums amount of policy, at the option of the party, 
hereafter to be payable on such policies, provided such option Westminster. — Hy a regulation taking effect from tbe~9th of 
be declared in writing within 3 calendar months next after tho May, 1832, this Society makes a positive addition of 10 per 
dividend shall have been declared } but if such option be not cent, every 10th year to all sums insured on single lives, for the 

whole term of life, hy policies issued after that date. 

In order to hinder the growth of gambling transactions upon life insurance, it was judiciously enacted, 
by stat. 14 Geo. 3. c. 48., that 

No Insurance shall be made by any person or persons, bodies life or lives of any person or persons, or other event or events, 
politic or corporate, on the life or lives of any person or per* without intertin g in such policy or policies, the name or namee 
sons, or any other event or events whatsoever, where the per- of the person or persons interested therein , orfbr what use, bene- 
son or persons, for whose use or benefit,' or on whose account. Jit, or on whose account, such policy is so made or underwrote. — 
such policy or policies shall be made, shall have no interest, or Sect. 2. a 

by way of gaining or wagering ; and that every insurance made In all cases where the Insured has an Interest in such life 
contrary to tho, true Intent and meaning of this act, shall be or lives, event or events, no greater sum shall be recovered or 
null and void to all Intents and purposes whatsoever.— received from the insurer or insurers, than the amount or value 
Sect. I. of the interest of the insured in such lift or lives, or other 

Xt shall not be lawfel to make any policy or policies on the event or events. — Sect. 9. 

A. creditor has an insurable Interest In the life of his debtor ; but it was decided, in a case which arose 
out of a policy on the life of the late Mr. Pitt, that If, after the death of a debtor whose life is insured toy 
a creditor, and before any action is brought on the policy, the debt be paid, no action wilt lie. 

All insurance offices either insert in their policies or refer in them declaration signed by the 
insured, setting forth his age, or the age of the party upon whom he is making an insurance s whether he 
has or has not nad the small-pox, gout, &c. ; “ that he is not afflicted with any disorder that tends to the 
shortening of life ; ” that this declaration is to be the basis of the contract between him and the society t 
and that, if there be any untrue averment in it, all the monies paid to the society upon account of toe 
insurance shall be forfeited to them, -r- ( See Form, pott.) 

The oondition as to the party not being afflicted with any disorder that tends to the shortening of life 
is vague, and has given rise to a good deal of discussion. But it is now settled that this condition!* suffi- 
ciently complied with, if the insured be In a reasonably good state of health ; and although he may be 
afflicted with some disease, yet if it can be shown that this disease does not tend to shorten life, and vft 

S ot, in fact, the cause of the party’s death, the insurer will not be exonerated s “ Such a warranty/* said 
,ord Mansfield, “ can never mean, that a man has not In him the seeds of some disorder. We are. all 
born with the seeds of mortality In us. The only question Is, whether the Insured vtt In a rea t t ma btg 

3 A 4 
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good state q fkehlih, and such a life u ought to bo insured on common terms. 1 ' — (See Marshall on /stsf* 
ssMt book Hi. ; Park on Insurance , c. SO.) 

Pottde of life Insurance must be on stamped paper, the I When It shall amount to 6001. and not to lOOOf. • SI. 

duty being m follows t — tIs. I — 1/001. 3.000*. - M, 

Whw tf* sum in the policy does not exceed 50 1. the duty Is I — — SjOOOt. — 6,0001. - 4 1. 

St. ee. When it does noteweed 1001. the duty is 5t. | — — ^Oooi! and upwaid^ . 61. 

We suhjoiu a statement of the terms and conditions on which the Sun Life Assurance and Equitable 
Societies transact business, and a copy of one of the policies of the former upon the life of a person aged 
•SO, insuring his own life for 1,000/. The conditions of most of the other societies are similar, and may be 
learned by any one, on apptylng either at the head offices In town, or at their agents* in the country. 
The premiums de m a n d e d by the principal offices are exhibited in the Table, page 730. 

Sun — An Msursncslbr a term ef yarns, or fag thswhola Agw next birthday, 

continuance of life. Is a contract on tha part of the office to Sum. 
continue the assurance during that t er m , on the payment of a Term. 

certain annual premium, but the assured may drop it, when- Name and 'k Of the usual medical attendant of the life proposed, 
ever the end is ans wered far which the assurance was made. addition. (Of a non-medical referee. 

The person wheee Ufa is proposed far assurance, is required Hare any of his near relation* died of consumption \ 
to appear either bafare the managers at the offioe ln London, of the lungs, or other pulmonary disease ? J 

or befare an agent in the country j in default of which the Mas he ever had gout or asthma, ur any fit or fits ? 
non-appearance fine must be paid when the assurance is Has he ever been afflicted with rupture ? 

effected s which, when the term is 1 year, is 10*. for every Has he ever exhibited any symptom of consumption of the 
100/. ass ured. When the terra exceeds 1 year, but does not lungs ? 

exceed 7 yean. It is 13*. for every 100/. And when the term I* he afflicted with any disorder tending to shorten Ufa ? 
exceeds 7 years, the fine Is 1 per cent. Has lie had the small-pox or the cow-pox ? 

Reference to be made to « persons of repute, to ascertain the Whether the person whom life is proposed to be assured, in- 
Identity of the person appearing. tends to appear at the office ? 


identity of the person appearing. tends to appear at the office ? 

Any premium remaining unpaid more than 15 days after the In whose name or behalf the pol 
time stipulated in the policy, such policy becomes void : but Has he had the measles ? 
the defaulter.producing satisfactory proof to the managers, of Has lie had the hooping-cough ? 
the health of the person on whose life the assurance was made, Date of proposal. 


Has he ever been afflicted with rupture ? 

Has he ever exhibited any symptom of consumption of the 
lungs ? 

Is he afflicted with any disorder tending to shorten Ufa ? 

Has lie had the small-pox or the cow-pox ? 

Whether the person whose life is proposed to be assured, in- 
tends to appear at the office ? 

In whose name or behalf the policy is desired ? 

Has he had the measles ? 


together with the additional sum of 10*. upon even 100/. as- 
sured by such policy, then such policy is revived, ana continues 
in farce. 

Condi fimmr qf Assurance mads by Persons on their men Lives. 
The assurance to be void, if the person whose Ufa is assured 


shall depart beyond the limits of Europe ; shall die upon the j n the county of 


Date of proposal. 

Annua] notices 1 
to be sent to J 

Form of Declaration to be made and signed by or on behalf of a 
Person making an Assurance on hie or her otvn LiJ'e. 

I 

bora in the parish of 


xcept (not being a seafaring person by occupation) in 
g during peace man any part of Europe to any other 
r Europe ; or shall enter into or engage in any military 


on the day of 

and now residing at 
In the county of 


censvat service whatsoever, without the previous consent of being desirous of assuring with the Sun Life Assurance 


the Society ; or shall not be, at the time the assurance Is made. Society, the sum of A on my own Ufa, 

in g od health ; or shall die by suicide, duetline, or the hands Do hereby declare, that my age does 

of justice, so far as respects such person, but shall remain in „ot exceed years ; that I have had the * 

force so far as an y other person or persons shall then have a that I have had the gout, asthma. 

bona fide interest therein, acquired three months pre viously to rupture, nor any fit or fits, and that I am not afflicted 

such decease by assignment or legal or equitable lien, upon with any disorder which tend# to the shortening of 

due proof of*he exten t of such interest being made to the life ; and this declaration is to be the basis of the contract be- 
aatisfactlon of the managers ; and if any person assured upon tween me and the Society 5 and if any wntrue averment Is 
hi* own Ufa, and who shall have been so for at least five years, contained in this declaration, in setting forth my age, state of 
shall die by his own hands, and not felo de ee, the managers health, profession, occupation, or circumstances, then all mo- 


in g od health 1 or shall die by suicide, duelling, or the hands 
of Justice, so far as respects such person, but shall remain in 
farce so far as any other person or persons shall then have a 
dms,/Ut inte r* s t therein, acquired three months previously to 
such decease by assignment or legal or equitable lien, upon 
due proof of the extent of such interest being made to the 
satisfaction of the managers ; and if any person assured upon 
hi* own Ufa, and who shall hav* been so for at least five years, 
shall die by his own hands, and not ftlo de ee, the managers 
shall be at li'ertv. If they shall think proper, to pay for the 


Society, the sum of £ 


shall be at li'erty. If they shall think proper, to pay for the niea whfch shall have been paid to the said Society, upon ac- 
benefit of bis family, any sum not exceeding what the society count of the assurance made in consequence thereof shall be 
would have paid far the purchase of his interest In the policy forfeited. Dated the day of 18 . 

if it had been surrendered to the society the day previous to 

his decease, provided the interest in such assurance shall then Form tf Declaration to be made and signed by or on behalf of a 
be in the assured, or in any trustee or trustees for him, or for Person tvho proposes to make an Assuranm on thsLlje qf 
his wife, or children. another. 

S. B The above conditions apply equally to all policies of . 

the society now in force. now resident at 

Conditions tf Assurance made by Persons on the Lives qf others. in the county of tl . , being 

The party on wtese behalf the assurance is made, must be of assuring with the Sun Life Assurance Society, 

mPrrajU^lm the luhof the other to the full amount assured for the farm of ^ , n ^parish* 

The assurance to be void, if the person whose Ufa is assured . ! *l the county . ... on * he 

shall depart beyond the limits of Europe j shall die upon the . . 

seas except (not being a seafaring person by occupation) in pass- *nd now resident at in the county of 


or shall not be, at the time the assurance is made, in good 
health. 

All claims are paid within 3 months after certificates (ac- 
cording t« the required forms) of the death and burial of the 
deceased are approved by the managers. 

No assurance can take place until the first payment is made. 

Form qf a Proposal Jbr Assurance. 

Name, and rank or profession, of the life to be assured. 

Present residence. 

Place of birth. 

Date of birth. 


to fete fell amount of the said sum of 
£ i that to the best of my knowledge and 

belief the age of the said does not exceed 

years ; that he has had the * that 

he had the gout, asthma, rupture 

nor any fit or fits, and that he is not afflicted -with any 
disorder tending to shorten Ufa ; and this declaration is to he 
the basis of the contract between me and the said Society 1 and 
if there be any untrue averment therein, all monies which 
shall have been paid to the Society upon account of the assur- 
ance made in consequence thereof, shall bo forfeited. Dated 
the day of 18 . 

* Insert small-pox at oow-pox, as the am may require. 


Policy by the Sun Life Assurance Society for 1,000/., on the Life qf A. B., aged Thirty, insuring his own 

Life. 

No 

SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


This Poliot or Assurance witness eth, that, whereas A. B. Esq. of —— Square, London, being 
desirous of making an assurance upon his own life for the whole duration thereof, and haring subscribed, 
or caused to be subscribed, and delirered into this office, a declaration setting forth his ordinary and 
present state of health, wherein it is declared that the age of the said A. B. did not then exceed 30 rears ; 
and haring paid to the managers for the Sun Life Assurance Society, at their office in Cornhlll. m the 
city of London, the sum of twenty- four pounds eleren shillings and eight-pence sterling, as a consideration 
for the assurance of the sufiPUnder-roentfoned for one year, from the twentieth day of January, 1343. - 

Now know all Men by THESE Prbsents, that in case ttie said assured shall happen to die at any time 
within the term of one year, as abore set forth, the stock and funds of this Society shall be subject and 
liable to pay and make good to the executors, administrators, or assigns of the said assured, within three 
months after the demise of the said assured shall bare been duly certified to the. managers aforesaid, at 
their said office, the sum of one thousand pounds sterling, of lawful money of Great Britain. 

It is hereby agreed, that this policy may continue in force from year to year, until the expiration of the 
term first shore-mentioned, prorided that the said assured shall duly pay, or cause to be paid, to the 
managers, at their said office, on or before the nineteenth day of October next ensuing, the sum. of 
twenty-four pounds eleren shillings and eight-pence sterling, and the Uke sum annually, on or before the 
day aforeyaia ; which annual payments shall be accepted, at erery such period, as a foil consideration for 
such assurance. 
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And It U hereby farther agreed, that the assurance by this policy shall be extended durlntr peace, to the 
risk of the above-named A. B. Esq. dying upon the sea In passing between any one part of Europe to any 
other part of Europe. 

Provided nevertheless, that should the said assured depart beyond the limits of Europe, die upon 
the seas (eiccept as above stated), or engage in any military or naval service whatsoever, within the term 
for which this policy is granted; or should the assurance have been obtained through any misrepresent* 
the age, state of health, or description of the said assured ; or should the said assured die by 
duelling, suicide, or the hands of justice ; then this policy, and every thing appertaining thereto, shall 
ce ® B fj Devoid, and of none effect, so far as respects the said assured, but in case the said assured die by 
suicide, duelling, or the hands of justice, this policy shall remain in force so for as any other person or 
persons shall then have a bona fide Interest therein, acquired three months previously to such decease by 
assignment, or by legal or equitable lien, upon due proof of the extent of such interest befog made to the 
satisfaction of the managers. And if the said assured shall have been so for at least five years, and shall 
die by his own hands, and not felo de se, the managers shall be at liberty, if they shall think proper, 
to pay for the benefit of his family, any sum not exceeding what the society would have paid for the 
purchase of his interest in the policy if it had been surrendered to the society the day previous to his 
decease, provided such interest snail then be in the assured, or in any trustee or trustees lor him. 

In witness whereof, we, three of the managers for the said Society, have hereunto set our hands and 
seals, this twentieth day of January, 1843. 

_ C. D. (l. s.) 

Signed, sealed and delivered , E; F. (l. s.) 

being first duly stamped. G. H. (l. s.) 

J. K. * 


The following are the premiums demanded by the Sun Life Assurance Society, for 
insurances on joint lives and survivorships. 


Joint Lives . — A Table of Annual Premiums payable during the joint Continuance of Two Lives, for ' 
assuring One Hundred Pounds, to be paid as soon as either of the Two shall drop. 


A kb next 
Birth- 

day 

Age next 
Birthday. 

Annual 

Premium. 

d«. 

Are next 
Birthday. 

Annual 

Premium. 

Age next 
Birth- 
day. 

Age next 
Birthday. 

Anrttial 

Premium. 

1 


£ 8. 

d. 



£ 

s. 

d. 



£ 

s. d. 

10 

10 

2 7 

5 

20 

35 

3 

17 

3 

35 

45 

5 

7 5 


1* 

2 H 

0 


40 

4 

6 

1 


50 

6 

1 11 


20 

2 14 

6 


45 

4 

16 

1 


55 

7 

6 5 


25 

2 19 

4 


50 

5 

11 

7 


60 

9 

0 6 


AO 

A ft 

3 


55 

G 

16 

8 






35 

3 11 

11 


60 

8 

11 

1 

40 

40 

5 

5 8 


40 

4 1 

1 

— 



— 



45 

5 

13 10 


45 

4 11 

5 

25 

25 

3 

9 

6 


50 

6 

7 9 


50 

5 7 

2 


30 

3 

14 

10 


55 

7 

11 8 


55 

6 12 

5 


35 

4 

0 

11 


60 

9 

5 5 


60 

8 6 

11 


40 

4 

9 

6 





— 



— 


45 

4 

19 

3 

45 

45 

6 

1 0 

15 

15 

2 14 

5 


50 

5 

14 

7 


60 

6 

13 11 


20 

2 17 

9 


55 

6 19 

7 


55 

7 

16 11 


25 

3 2 

5 


GO 

8 

13 

11 


60 

9 

9 8 


an 

a a 

a 











Ou 

35 

1 o o 

3 14 

o 

9 

30 

30 

3 

19 

10 

50 

50 

7 

5 6 


40 

4 3 

10 


35 

4 

5 

6 


55 

8 

7 4 


45 

1 4 14 

0 


40 

4 

13 

10 


60 

9 

18 11 


60 

k Q 



45 

5 

3 

2 






55 

6 14 

11 


50 

5 

18 

3 

55 

55 

~9 

8 2 


60 

8 9 

6 


55 

7 

3 

l 


60 

10 

18 11 






60 

8 

17 

5 





20 

QA 

■t A 

1 1 



60 

60 

’ 12 

8 10 

25 

M V 

3 5 

1 1 

4 

35 

35 

4 

10 

9 


30 

3 10 

11 


40 

4 

18 

6 






Survivorship . — A Table of Annual Premiums payable during the Joint Continuance of Two Lives, 
for assuring One Hundred Pounds, to be paid at the Decease of One Person, A., provided another, B. 
pe then living. % 


Age of A., 
the Life 
to be as- 
aured. 

Age of B*. the 
Life against 
which the As- 
surance is to 
be made. 

Annual 

Premium. 

Age of A., 

1 the Lift 
to be as- 
sured. 

Ace of B., the 
Life against 
which the As- 
surance is to 
be made. 

Annual 

Premium. 

Age of A ., 
the Lift 
to be as- 
sured. 

Age of B., the 
Life against 
which the As- 
surance is to 
be made. 

Annual 

Premium. 



£ s. d. 

■ 


£ 8. 

d. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

10 


13 9 

■ ./ 

10 

2 2 

6 


10 

4 

7 

2 



1 4 7 



2 2 

1 


20 

4 

7 

0 



1 2 10 


30 

1 19 

11 

»SErasBjf) 

30 

4 

3 

3 


40 

1 1 6 


40 

1 18 

6 


40 

4 

i 

7 


60 

10 0 

■ 

50 

1 15 

0 

uhRSeBB 

60 

3 

12 

9 


60 

■'iim 


60 

1 12 

2 


60 * 

3 

1 

6 


70 


■ 

70 

l 9 

10 

^B ■ 

70 

2 

11 

4 


80 

0 15 7 

■ ■ 

80 

1 7 

4 


80 

2 

3 

2 

20 

10 

1 9 11 

KB 

10 

2 19 

7 

■ 

10 

7 

8 

6 


20 

1 10 6 


•o 

2 19 

6 


20 

7 

8 

5 


30 

1 8 10 

pgi , -■ 

30 

2 16 

4 

H mu 

30 

7 

5 

3 


40 

16 7 

B| 

40 

2 12 10 

m m 

40 

7 

4 11 


50 

1*4 7 

Bfl 

60 

2 6 

2 

m 

60 

6 

17 

5 


60 

1 2 8 


60 

2 0 

6 

HI m 

60 

; 6 

4 

5 



10 9 

BBBB11 

70 

1 16 

3 


70 

6 

8 

8 


■91 

0 19 3 

■ ■ 

80 

1 13 

6 


80 

4 14 

4 


Prom the specimens of premiums in the two preceding Tables, the reader will easily judge of the pro- 
portional premiums for any combination of two ages not inserted in them. 

Instead of a gross sum payable at the decease of A. provided B. be then living, a reversionary annuity 
on the remainder of the life of B. after the decease oT A. may be insured by the paymen^f an annual 
premium during the joint continuance of the two lives ; which annual premium may be Mnt by appil. 
cation at the office. 
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Table op Premiums* 

The following tabular statement shows the premiums demanded by the principal Life Insurance Socie- 
ties for Insuring 100/. at every different age from 15 to 60, for the whole term or life. 
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Equitable Assurance Society . — The following is the 
Declaration femsired to be mads and signed in the Office, by arm 
the BehaiJ' qf a Person * who proposes to make an Assurance vn 
Ms or hex own Life. 

being desirous of becoming a member of the Society for Equi- 
table Assurances on Lire* and Survivorships* and intending to 
make assurance In the Sum of 

upon and for the con* 
tlnuanoe of jny own life* and having perused and considered 
that * clause of the deed of settlement of the said Society which 
requires a declaration in writing of the age, state of health, and 


o titer circumstances attending the person whose lift shall be 
proposed to be assured, do hereby declare and set forth. That 
my age does not exceed 1 


; that 1 have had the 

and 

and that I am not afflicted with 


small- pox ; 

have had the gout i 

any disorder which tends to the shortening of lift ; and I do 
hereby agree thatjbis declaration bejthe basis of the contract 

shSl 


hereby agree that this declaration be the bests or the ront 
betweentlie said Society and me, and that If any untrue a 

ment is contained in this declaration, all monies which t 

have been paid to the Society upon account of the assurance 
made in consequence thereof, shall be forfeited. Dated the 


day of 


In the year of our Lord 


* The Clause which is referred to in the Declaration . 

That every person desirous of making assurance with the So- 
ciety, shall sign or execute a declaration in writing (in the pre- 
sence of one credible witness, who shall attest the same), setting 
forth the age, state of health, profession, occupation, and other 
circumstances attending the person or persons whose life or 
lives shall be proponed to be assured ; which declaration shall 
be the basis of the contract between the said Society and the 
person desiring to make assurance with them s in which declar- 
ation if any artflil, false, or fraudulent representation shall be 
used, and the same shall at any time thereafter be discovered, 
from thenceforth the sums which shall have been paid to the 
Society on account of any assurance so fraudulently obtained, 
shall be forfeited to the use of the Society ; and all claims to be 
made on that behalf shall cease, determine, and be void, to all 
Intents and purposes whatsoever. 


Form qf a Proposal to be presented to a Weekly Court of 
Directors . 

Name and profession of the lift to be assured. 

Place and date of birth. 

Place of residence. 

Age. Sum. Term. 

By whom made. 

To give reference to two f persons of good repute, (one, if pos- 
sible, of the niedical profession.) to ascertain the pr 

general state of health of the lire to be assured. 

Ifhad the small-pox. Jf vaccinated. 

If afflicted with the gout. If ever ruptured. 


1 Parties who do not appear before the Court of Directors 
are required to give a reference to 3 persons for an account of 
the present and general state of their health. 


A Table of Annual Premiums payable during the Continuance of Two Joint Lives for assuring One 
Hundred Pounds, to be paid when either of the Lives shall drop. 


Age.jAg*. 

£ 

e. 

4. 

Age. 

Age. 

£ e. 

d. | 

Age. 1 Age. 

£ «. 

d. | 

Age. 

Age. 1 

£ e. 

d. 

Age. 

Age. 

A e. 

d. 

10 

10 

2 

17 

1 

15 

35 

4 3 

1 

20 

67 

9 13 

9 I 

30 

60 

7 15 

0 

45 

45 

6 7 

4 


15 

3 

] 

1 


40 

4 10 

4 

25 

25 

4 0 10 


67 

9 18 

1 


50 

6 17 

9 


20 

3 

5 

7 


45 

4 19 

5 


30 

4 5 

0 

35 

35 

4 19 

0 


55 

7 11 

0 


25 

3 

9 

3 


50 

6 11 

3 


35 

4 10 

3 


50 

5 5 

6 


60 

8 9 

6 


30 

3 

13 

9 


55 

6 6 

1 


40 

4 17 

4 


45 

5 18 10 


67 

10 11 

1 


35 

3 

19 

6 


60 

7 6 

0 


45 

5 6 

2 


50 

6 5 

0 

50 

50 

7 7 

8 


40 

4 

6 

10 


67 

9 9 

5 


50 

5 17 10 1 


55 

6 19 

2 


55 

8 0 

3 


45 

4 

15 

11 

20 

20 

3 13 

11 


55 

6 12 

6 


60 

7 18 

6 


60 

8 18 

2 


50 

5 

7 

10 


25 

3 17 

5 


60 

7 12 

5 


67 

10 1 

2 


67 

10 18 10 


65 

6 

2 

8 


30 

4 1 

9 


67 

9 15 

9 

40 

40 

6 11 

9 

55 

55 

8 12 

2 


60 

7 

2 

9 


35 

4 7 

3 

30 

30 

4 8 

11 


45 

5 19 

9 


60 

9 9 

0 


67 

9 

6 

3 


40 

4 14 

6 


35 

4 14 

1 


50 

6 10 

8 


67 

11 8 

5 

15 

15 

3 

5 

0 


45 

5 3 

6 


40 

5 0 11 


55 

7 4 

5 

60 

60 

10 4 

9 


20 

3 

9 

6 


50 

5 15 

4 


45 

5 9 

6 


60 

8 3 

4 


67 

12 2 

1 


25 

3 

13 

1 


55 

6 10 

2 


60 

6 1 

0 


67 

10 5 

6 

67 

67 

13 15 

8 


30 

3 

17 

6 


60 

7 10 

2 


55 

G 15 

5 










An addition of 22 per cent., computed upon the premium, it charged upon military persons ; and an 
addition of eleven per cent, on officers on half-pay, officers in the militia, fenclbles, and the like levies ; 
also on persons not having had the small-pox, or having had the gout. 

Persons preferring the payment of a gross sum or single premium upon an assurance for any certain 
term, are chargeable in a due proportion to the annual premium for such term. * 

Every person making any assurance with the Society, pays 5s. in the name of entrance money ; and 
If the sum assured exceeds lOOL, the entrance money is charged after the rate of 5s. for every 100/. But 
if the person upon whose life an assurance Is proposed, does not appear before the directors, the entrance 
money is charged after the rate of 1/. for every 100/. 

The following are the premiums demanded by the Equitable Society for insuring 100/., or an equivalent 
annuity on the contingency of one life’s surviving the other : — 


Ages- 

Premium. 

Annuity equivalent to 
100/. to be paid from 
the Death of the Life 
assured, during the Re- 
mainder of tlie other 
Life. 

Ages. 

Premium. 

Annuity equivalent to 
100/. to be paid from 
the Death or the Life 
assured, during die Re- 
mainder of the other 

Life. 

|U- 

Life againtgi 
which the 
Assurance Is 
to be made. 

Life to be 
assured. 

Life against 
which the 
Assurance Is 
to be made. 



£ s. 

d. 

£ 

s , 

d. 



£ S. d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

0 

10 

1 8 

6 

5 

14 

6 


50 

2 12 10 

9 

16 

6 


20 

1 9 

1 

6 

14 

10 


60 

2 9 4 

12 

14 

3 


30 

1 8 

3 

7 

14 

11 


70 

2 5 11 

18 

5 

6 


40 

1 7 

8 

9 

5 

6 


80 

2 1 10 

29 

19 

to 


60 , 

1 6 11 

11 

13 

0 


— 

— 





60 

1 6 

0 

15 

13 

5 


10 

4 0 11 

A 

1 

4 


70 

1 4 11 

23 

13 

0 


20 

4 1 10 

5 

16 

2 


80 

1 3 

4 

40 

10 

8 


30 

4 0 1 

* 6 

12 

2 









40 

3 17 10 

7 

16 

9 

20 

10 

1 16 

6 

5 

6 

11 


50 

3 13 10 

9 

12 

8 


20 

1 17 

0 

6 

4 

1 


«0 

3 7 7 

12 

6 

8 


80 

1 15 

9 

7 

0 

6 


70 

3 1 6 

17 

11 

A 


40 

l 14 

8 

8 

4 

11 


80 

2 15 0 

28 

12 

6 


50 

1 13 

6 

10 

1 

9 








60 

1 12 

1 

13 

0 

7 


10 

5 16 9 

4 

19 

3 


70 

1 10 

6 

18 

12 

8 * 


20 

A 18 1 

A 

12 

10 


80 

l 8 

3 

30 

9 

6 


30 

5 16 3 

6 

7 

7 









1 40 

A 14 0 

7 

10 

10 

30 

10 

2 5 

5 

5 

A 

8 



5 10 7 

9 

8 

0 ' 


20 

2 6 

0 

6 

2 

9 



A 2 4 

12 

A 

6 


80 

2 4 

6 

6 

19 

6 



4 9 10 

17 

A 

8 


40 

2 2 

9 

8 

3 

8 



3 17 11 

27 

19 

10 


50 

2 0 11 

10 

0 

6 








60 

1 18 10 

13 

0 

0 

70 

10 

8 1 0 

4 

17 

8 


70 

1 16 

7 

18 

12 

10 


20 

8 2 9 

A 

10 

A 


80 

1 13 

9 

30 

9 

3 


30 

8 0 10 

• 

4 

0 









40 

7 18 7 

. 7 

5 

5 

40~ 

10 

2 19 

2 

A 

8 

6 ' 


50 

7 1A‘ 6 

m 

0 

6 


20 

9 19 10 

A 

19 

9 


60 

7 8 8 

19 

0 

3 


30 

2 18 

2 

6 

16 

• 8 


70 

6 10 8 

17 

1 

8 


ha 

1 OH* 

rn 

H 

11 

0 


80 

A ft 9 

27 

a 

11 
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INTEREST AND ANNUITIES. 


It U stated by Mr. Morgan, In his Account of the Equitable Society already referred to, that the number 
of Insurances In that institution for terms of years does not much exceed the one hundredth part of those 
fbr the whole period of life ; and that the business of the office at present is almost wholly confined to 
the assurance of persons on their own lives — those on the lives of others , whether fbr terms or for con- 
tinuance, being, in consequence of the commission money allowed to agents and attorneys, engrossed by 
the new offices ( Account <tf the Equitable Society , p.58.) * 

INTEREST and ANNUITIES. Interest is the sum paid by the borrower of a 
sum of money, or of any sort of valuable produce, to the lender, fbr its use. 

The rate of interest, supposing the security for and facility of re-possessing the prin- 
cipal, or sum lent, to be equal, must obviously depend on what may be made by the 
employment of capital in industrious undertakings, or on the rate of profit. Where 
profits are high, as in the United States, interest is also high ; and where they are com- 
paratively low, as in Holland and England, interest is proportionally low. In fact, the 
rate of interest is nothing more than the nett profit on capital : whatever returns are ob- 
tained by the borrower, beyond .the interest he has agreed to pay, really accrue to him 
on account of risk, trouble, or skill, or of advantages of situation and connection. 

But besides fluctuations in the rate of interest caused by the varying productiveness 
of industry, the rate of interest on each particular loan must, of course, vary according 
to the supposed solvency of the borrowers, or the degree of risk supposed to be incurred 
by the lender, of either not recovering payment at all, or not recovering it at the stipu- 
lated term. No person of sound mind would lend on the personal security of an indi- 
vidual of doubtful character and solvency, and on mortgage over a valuable estate, at the 
same rate of interest. Wherever there is risk, it must be compensated to the lender by 
a higher premium or interest. 

And yet, obvious as this principle may appear, all governments have interfered with 
the adjustment of the terms of loans : some to prohibit interest altogether, and others to 
fix certain rates which it should be deemed legal to charge, and illegal to exceed. The 
prejudice against taking interest seems to have principally originated in a mistaken view 
of some enactments of the Mosaical law — (see Michaelis on the Laws of Moses , vol. ii. 
pp. 327 — 353. Eng. ed. ), and a statement of Aristotle, to the effect that, as money did 
not produce money, no return could be equitably claimed by the lender 1 But whatever 
may have been the origin of this prejudice, it was formerly universal in Christendom ; 
and is still supported by law in all Mohammedan countries. The famous reformer, 
Calvin, was one of the first who saw and exposed the absurdity of such notions — (see an 
extract from one of his epistles in Principles of Political Economy , by the author of this 
work, 3d ed. p. 520. ) ; and the abuses caused by the prohibition, and the growing con- 
viction of its impolicy, soon after led to its relaxation. In 1554, a statute was passed 
authorising lenders to charge lOper cent, interest. In 1624, the legal rate was reduced 
to 8 per cent. ; %nd in the reign of Queen Anne it was further reduced to 5 per cent., 
at which it still continues. It is enacted, by the statute (12 Ann. c. 16.) making this 
reduction, that “ all persons who shall receive, by means of any corrupt bargain, loan, 
exchange, chevizance, or interest of any wares, merchandise, or other thing whatever, 
or by any deceitful way or means, or by any covin, engine, or deceitful conveyance for 
the forbearing or giving day of payment, for one whole year for their money or other 
thing, above the sum of 5/. for 100/. for a year, shall forfeit for every such offence, the 
treble value of the monies, or other things, so lent, bargained,” &c. • 

It is needless to waste the reader's time by entering into any lengthened argume 
to show the inexpediency and mischievous effect of such interferences. This has been dtj 
over and over again. It is plainly in no respect more desirable to limit the rate of in- 
terest, than it would be to limit the rate of insurance, or the prices of commodities. And 
though it were desirable, it cannot be accomplished. The real effect of aU legislative 
enactments having such an object in view, is to increase, not diminish, the rate of interest. 
When the rate fixed by law is less than the market or customary rate, lenders and bor- 
rowers are obliged to resort to circuitous devices to evade the law ; and as these devices 
are always attended with more or less trouble and risk, the rate of interest is propor- 
tionally enhanced. * During the bite war it was not uncommon for a person to be paying 
lO or 12 per cent, fbr a loan, winch, had there been no usury laws, he might have got 
for 6 or 7 per cent. Neither was it by any means uncommon, when the rate fixed by law 
was more than the market rate, for borrowers to be obliged to pay more than they really 
stipulated for. It is singular that an enactment which contradicted the most obvious 
principles, and had been repeatedly condemned by committees of the legislature, should 
have been allowed to preserve a place in the statute book, for so long a period ; but at 
length it was substantially repealed by the act 2 & 3 Victoria, c. 37., which exempts bills 
of exchange not having more than 1 2 months to run, and contracts for loans of money 
above lot, from its operation. 

Distinction of Simple and Compound Interest. — When a loan Ib made, It U usual to stipulate that tbs 
Interest upon ft should be regularly paid at the end of every year, half year, Ac. A loan of this sort la 
•aid to be at simple Interest. It Is of the essence of such loan, that no part of the iuterest accruing upon 
It should be added to the principal to form a new principal ; and though payment of the Interest were 
not made whed It becomes due, the lender would not be entitled to charge Interest upon such ub£ald 
Interest. Thus, suppose 100/. were lent at simple interest atft per cent., payable at the end of each year \ 
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the lender would, at the end of 3 or 4 years, supposing him to hare received no previous payments, be 
entitled to 154 or 90/., and no more. 

Sometimes, however, money or capital Is invested so that the interest Is not paid at the periods when 
It becomes due. but is progressively added to the principal ; so that at every term a new principal is 
formed, consisting of the onginal principal, and the successive accumulations of Interest upon interest. 
Money invested in this way is said to be placed at compound inter at. 

It appears not unreasonable, that when a borrower does not pay the interest he has contracted for, at the 
period when it is due, he should pay interest upon such interest. This, however, is not allowed by the law 
of England ; nor is it allowed to make a loan at compound interest. But tlds rale is often evaded, by taking 
a new obligation for the principal with the interest included, when the late# becomes due. Investments at 
compound Interest are also very frequent. Thus, if an individual buy into the ftmds, and regularly buy 
fresh stock with the dividends, the capital will increase at compound interest ; and so in any similar case. 

Calculation of Interest. — Interest is estimated at so much per cent, per annum, or by dividing the 
principal into 100 equal parts, and specifying how many of these parts are paid yearly for its use. Thus, 
5 per cent., or 5 parts out of 100, means that 5/. are paid for the use of 1004 for a year, 10/. for the use of 
900/., and 24 10s. for the use of 50 1. for the same period, and so on. 

Suppose, now, that it is . required to find the interest of 210/. 13s. for 3^ years at 4 per cent, simple 
interest. In this case we must first divide the principal, 210/. 13s. into 100 parts, 4 of which will be the 
Interest for 1 year; and this being multiplied by 3£ will give the interest for 3$ years. But instead of 
first dividing by 100, and then multiplying by 4, the result will bo the same, and the process more expe- 
ditious, if we first multiply by 4, and tnen divide by 100. Thus, — 


si 


6,24 


1 year’s Interest. 


25 5 6| 3 years’ interest. 

4 4 3 1 a year’s interest. 

£29 9 9f 3J years’ interest. 


It is almost superfluous to observe, that the same result would have been obtained by multiplying the 
product of the principal and rate by the number of years, and then dividing by 100. 

Hence, to find the interest of any sum at any rate per cent for a year, multiply the sum by the rate 
per cent., and divide the product by 100. 

To find the interest of any sum for a number of years, multiply its Interest for one year by the number 
of years ; or, without calculating its interest for one year, multiply the principal by the rate per cent, 
ana that product by the number of years, and divide the last product by 100. 

When the Interest of any sum is required for a number of days, they must be treated as fractional 
parts of a year ; that is, we must multiply the interest of a year by them, and divide by 365. 

Suppose that it is required to find tno interest of 2104 for 4 years 7 months and 25 days, at 4| per 
cent — 

Principal - .£210 Interest for 4 years = £37-8000 

Rate per cent. • 4£ 6 months = A of 1 year = 4*7250 

" a . n ~ I month as. 1 of 6 months as *787 6 

25 days * = ‘6472 

Interest for 1 year £9-45 X 4 = £37 80 do. for 4 years. £43-9597 = £43 19«. 2 id. 

The interest for 25 days = ’ 6 *72 ; that Is, it is equal to the interest for a year multiplied by the frstU on^. 

Division by 100 is perform od by cutting ofT two figures to the right. 

Many attempts have been made to contrive more expeditious processes than the above for calculating 
Interest. The following is the best : — 

Suppose it were required to find the interest upon 172 1. for 107 days at 5 per cent. 

This forms what is called in arithmetical books a double rule of three question, and would be stated as 
follows : — 

£ Day*. £ £ Day*. 

100 x 365 ; 5 :: 172 X 107 : 21. 10jf. 4Jd., the interest required. 

Hence, to find the interest of any sum for any number of days at any rate per cent., multiply the sum by 
the number of days, and the product by the rate, and divide by 36,500 (365 x 100) ; the quotient Is the 
Interest required. 

When the rate IsJi per cent, or l-20th of the principal, all that is r 
the sum multlplledDy the days by 7,300 ( 365, the days in a year, multiplied by 20). 

l ire per cent interest being found by this extremely simple process, it is usual in practice to calculate 
jfmr cent, interest by deducting l-5th ; 3 per cent, by deducting 2-5ths; 2£ per cent by dividing by 2; 
fwr cent, by taking the half of 4, and so on. 

In calculating interest upon accounts! current, it is requisite to state the number of days between each 
receipt or payment, and the date (commonly the 31st of December) to which the account current is made 
up. Thus, 172 1. paid on the 15th of September, bearing interest to the 31st of December, 107 days. The 
amount of such interest may, then, be calculated as now explained, or by the aid of Tables. The reader 
will find, in the article Bookkeeping (p. 155.) an example of interest on an account current computed as 
above, without referring to Tables. 

The 30th of June Is, after the 31st of December, the most usual date to which accounts current are 
made up* and Interest calculated. In West India houses, the 30th of April ts the common date, because 
- , > Q f prtM i uce ] g generally sold off, and the new begins to arrive. w 


at that season the old crop c . _ 

It is of great Importance, in calculating interest on accounts current, to be able readily to find the 
number of days from any day In any one month to any day in any other month. This may be done with 
the utmost ease by means of the annexed Table. ( See next page.) 

By this Table may be readily asqartained the number of days from any given day In the year to another.. 
For Instance, from the 1st of January to the 14th of August (first and fast days included), there are 226 
days. To find the number, look down the column headed January, to Number 14, and then look along in 
a parallel line to the column headed August, you find 996, the number required. 

To fiod tbe number of days between any other two given days, when they are both after the 1st of 
January, the number opposite the 1st day must, of course, be deducted from that opposite to the second. 
Thus, to find the number of days between the 13th of March and the 19th of August, deduct from 931, 
the number In the Table opposite to 19 and under August, 72, the number opposite to 13 and under 
March, and the remainder, 159. is the number required, last day included. 

In leap years, one must be added to the number after the 28tn of February. 

For the mode of calculating discount, or of finding the preseut values of sums due at some fhture date, 
at simple Interest, see Discount. 

In counting-house*. Interest Tables are very frequently made use of. Such publications have. In ' 
consequence, become very numerous. Most of them have some peculiar recommendation ; and are 
selected according to the object in view. , ..... ^ 

When interest. Instead of being simple, is compound, the first year's or term’s Interest must be found. 
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and being added to the original principal, makes the principal upon which interest is to be calculated for 
the Second rear or term ; and the second year's or term's Interest being added to this last principal, makes 
that upon which Interest is to be calculated for the third year or term \ and so on for any number of 
years. 

But when the number of years is considerable, this process becomes exceedingly cumbersome and 
tedious, and to facilitate it Tables have been constructed, which are subjoined to this article. 

The first of these tables (No. 1.) represents the amount of 1/. accumulating at compound interest* at 3, 
U, 4, 4|, and 5 per cent, every year, from 1 year to 70 years, in pounds and decimals of a pound. Now, 
suppose thst we wish to knomJiow much 500/. will amount to in 7 years at 4 percent, in the column 
marked 4 per cent, and oppoMe to 7 years, we find 1*815,932/., which shows that 1/. will, if Invested at 
4 per cent, compound interest amount to 1*315,932 In 7 years ; and consequently, 500/. will, in the same 
time, and at the same rate, amount to 500 x 1*315,932/. or 657*966/. : that is 657 l. 19s. id. 

For the same purpose of facilitating calculation, the present value of 1/. due any number ofyears 
hence, not exceeding 70, at 3, 3$, 4, 4£, and 5 per cent, compound Interest, is given in the subjoined Table, 
No. II. The use of this Table is precisely similar to the one below. Let it, for example, be required to 
find the present worth of 600/. due 7 years hence, reckoning compound interest at 4 per cent. Opposite 
to 7 years, and under 4 per cent., we find *75291,781/., the present worth of W. due at the end of 7 years ; and 
multiplying this sum by 500/., the product, being 379 D589/., or 379/. 19s. 2d., Is the answer required. 


Table for ascertaining the Number of Days from any one Day in the Year to any other Day. 
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Annuities. 

I. Annuities certain. — When a sum of money is to be paid yearly for a certain 
number of years, it is called an annuity. The annuities usually met with are either for 
a given number of years, which are called annuities certain } or they are to be paid so 
long as one or more individuals shall live, and are thence called contingent annuities . 

By the amount of an annuity at any given time, is meant the sum to which it will 
then amount, supposing it to have been,regularly improved at compound interest during 
the intervening period* 

The present value of an annuity for any given period, is the sum of the present valqgf 
of all the payments of that annuity. 

Numbers III. and IV. of the subjoined Tables represent the amount and present value of an annuity m 
1/. reckoning compound interest at 24, 3, 3*. 4, 4J, 5, and 6 per cent, from 1 year to 70. They, as well as 
Nos. 1. and II., are taken from “ Tables ot Interest, Discount, and Annuities, by John Smart, Gent. 4to. 
London, 1726." They are carried to 8 decimal places, and enjoy the highest character, both here aud on 
the Continent, for accuracy and completeness. The original work is now become very scarce. 

The uses of these Tables are numerous ; and they are easily applied. Suppose, for example, it were 
required to tell the amouot of an annuity of 50/. a year for 17 years at 4 per cent, compound interest. 

Opposite to 17 (Table III.) in the column of-years, and under 4 per cent.,. is 23*69761,239, being Lhd 
amount of an annuity of I/, for the given time at the given rate percent. ; and this multiplied by 50 gives 
1134 8756193, or 1.1841. 17#. 6rf., the amount required. 

Suppose, now, that it is required wbat sum one must pay down to receive an annuity of 5 01. to continue 
for 17 years, compound interest at 4 per cent. ? 

Opposite to 17 years (Table IV.) and under 4 per cent, is 12*16566, 9B6, the present value of an annuity 
of U. for the given time and at the given rate per cent. ; and this multiplied by 50 gives 608*283443, or 
608 1. 5s. Sd., the present value required. 

When it is required to find the ttme which must elapse, in order that a given sum improved at a speci- 
fied rate of compound Interest may Increase to some other given sum, divide the Utter sura by the former, 
and look for the quotient, or the number nearest to it, in Table No. 1. under the given rate per cent., and 
the years opposite to it are the answer. — Thus, 

In what time will 5231. amount to 1,087/. 5 1 . 7 d. at 5 per cent, compound Interest? 

Divide 1087*2794, ftc. by 623, and the quotient will be 2*07$), Ac., which under 5 per cent, in Table I. 
Is opposite to 16 years, the time required. * 

If It had been required to find tne time in which a given annuity, improved at a certain rate of com f- 
. pound interest, would have increased to some given sum, the question would have been answered by 
dividing, as above, the given sum by the annuity \ and looking for the quotient (hot in Table No, I., but) 
In TabU No. 111., under the given rate per cent., it would be found on a line with the time required. 1 
Thus, 

A. owes 1,000/. and resolves to appropriate 10/. a year of hU income to Its discharge : in what time will 
the debt be extinguished, reckoning compound Interest at 4 per cent. ? 
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1 ,006 divided by 10 gives 100, the number in Table No. 1 1 1. under 4 per cent., and nearest to this quotient Is 
99*8966, St c. opposite to 41 years, the required time. Had the rate of interest been 6 per cent., the debt 
would have been discharged in somewhat less than 37 years. This example is given by Dr. Price ( An~* 
nuities , 6th ed. vol. U. p. 289.) ; and on thicprinciple the whole fabr|g of the sinking hind was constructed. 
Of the abstract truth of the principle there cannot, indeed, be a doubt. But every thing depends on the 
increasing sums annually produced being immediately Invested dn the same terms ; and this, when the 
sum is large, and the period long, is altogether impracticable. 

Let it next be required to find an annuity which, being increased at a given rate of compound interest 
during a given time, will amount to a specified sum : in this case we divide Specified sum by the amount 
of If. for the time and rate given, as found in Table III., and the quotienW the Answer. — Thus, 

What annuity will amount to 1,087/. 5s. 7 d. in 15 years at 5 per cent, compound interest ? 

Opposite to IS years in Table III., and under 5 per cent., Is 21*5785, See., the amount of 1/. for the given 
time and rate ; and dividing 1087*2794, &c. by this sum, the quotient 50*387, &c., or 50 /. 7s. &f M is the an- 
nuity required. 

Deferred Annuities are those which do not commence till after a certain number of years ; and rever- 
sionary annuities , such as depend upon the occurrence of some uncertain event, as the death of an in. 
dividual, &c. 

The present value of a deferred imnuity is found by deducting, from the value of an anuuity for the 
whole period, the value of an annuTCy to the term at which the reversiouary annuity is to commence. 
— Thus, 

What is the present value of an annuity of 50/. to continue for 25 years, commencing at 7 years !Yom 
the present time, interest at 4 per cent. ? 

According to Table No. IV., the value of an annuity of 1/. for 25 years at 4 per cent, is 15*62207,995, and 
that of l/. for 7 years Is 6*00205,467, which being deducted from the other, leaves 9*62002,528, which mul- 
tiplied by 50 gives 481/., the answer required. 

Supposing the annuity, instead of being for 25 years, had been a perpetuity, it would have been worth 
1,250/., from which deducting 300/. 2s., the value of an annuity for 7 years at 4 per cent., there remains 
949/. 18s„ the value of the reversion. 

For a selection of problems that may be solved by Tables of annuities certain, see Smart's Tables , pp. 
92—100. 


2. l.ife Annuities . — After what has been stated in the article on Insurance (Gene- 
rad Principles of), respecting Tables of mortality, it will be easy to see how the value 
of a life annuity is calculated. Supposing — to revert to the example given before 
(p. 710.) — that it were required to find the present value of 1 the receipt of which is 
dependent on the contingency of a person, now 56 years of age, being alive l%$years 
hence, taking the Carlisle Table of mortality, and interest at 4 per cent. : Now, accord- 
ing to that Table, of 10,000 persons born together, 4,000 attain to 56, and 2,894 to 66 
years of age. The probability that a person, now 56 years, will be alive 10 years hence. 


is, cpnsequently, 


2,894 . 
4,000* 


and the present value of 1/., to be received certain 10 years 


hence being 0*675564/., it follows, that if its receipt be made to depend on a life 
56 y^ars of age, attaining to 66, its value will be reduced by that contingency to 

= 0*48877/., or 9*. 9 \d. If, then, we had to find the present value 

4,000 

of an annuity of 1/. secured on the life of a person now 56, we should calculate in 
this way the present value of feach of the 48 payments, which, according to the Carlisle 
Table, he might receive, and their sum would, of course, be the present value of the 
annuity. 

This statement is enough to show the principle on which all calculations 'of an- 
nuities depend ; and this also was, in fact, the method according to which they were 
calculated, till Mr. Simpson and M. Euler invented a shorter and easier process, de- 
riving from the value of an annuity at any age, that of an annuity at the next younger 
age. There is a considerable discrepancy in the sums at which different authors, and 
different insurance offices, estimate the present value of life annuities payable to persons 
of the same age. This does not arise from any difference in the mode of calculating 
the annuities, but from differences in the Tables of mortality employed. These can only 
be accurate when they are deduced from multiplied and careful observations made, during 
a long series of years, on a large body of persons ; or when the average numbers of the 
whole population, and of the deaths at every age, for a lengthened period, have been de- 
termined with the necessary care. It is to be regretted, that governments, who alone 
have the means of ascertaining the rate of mortality by observations made on a suffi- 
ciently large scale, have been singularly inattentive to their duty in this respect. And 
until a very few years since, when Mr. Finlaison was employed to calculate Tables of 
the value of annuities from the ages of the nominees in public tontines, and of individuals 
on whose lives government had granted annuities, all that had been done in this country 
to lay a solid foundation on which to construct the vast fabric of life insurance had been 
the work of a few private persons, who had, of course, but a limited number of observa- 
tions to work upon. 

The celebrated mathematician, Dr. Halley, was the first who calculated a Table of 
mortality, which he deduced from observations made at Breslaw, in Silesia. In 1724, 
M. De Moivre published the first edition of his tract on Annuities on Lives . ; In order 
to facilitate the calculation of their values, M. De Moivre assumed the annual decre* 
ments of life to be equal ; that is, he supposed that out of 86 (the utmost liipit pf life on 
his hypothesis) persons born together, one would die every year till the whole v?ere 
extinct. This assumption agreed pretty well with the true values, between SO and 7Q 
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given in Dr. Halley’s Table ; but was very remote from the truth hi the 
sffcarlier ana later periods. Mr. Thomas Simpson, in his work on Annuities and Reversion*, 
' originally published in 1 742, ggve a Table of mortality deduced from the London bills, 
and Tabt|| founded upon it of the values of annuities. But at the period when this Table 
was calcumted, the mortality in London was so much higher than in the rest of the 
country! that the values of the annuities given in it were for too small for general use. 
In 1746, M. Deparciei^H^ublished, in his Essai surles Probability* de la JDurSede la Pie 
Humaine — a work distinguished by its perspicuity and neatness — Tables of mortality 
deduced from observations made on the mortuary registers of several religious houses, 
and on lists of the nominees in several tontines. In this work, separate Tables were 
first constructed for males and females, and the greater longevity of the latter rendered 
apparent. M. Deparcieux’s Tables were a very great acquisition to the science ; and are 
decidedly superior to some that are still extensively used. Dr. Price’s famous work 
on Annuities , the first edition of which was published in 1770, contributed powerfully 
to direct the public attention to inquiries of this sort ; and was, in this respect, of very 
great utility. Of the more recent works, the best are those of Mr. Baily and Mr. 
Milne, which, indeed, are both excellent. The latter, besides all that was previously 
known as to the history, theory, or practice of the science, contains much new and 
valuable matter ; and to it we beg to refer such of our readers as wish to enter folly 
into the subject. 

The Table on which Dr. Price laid the greatest stress, was calculated from the burial 
registers kept in the parish of All Saints ii\ Northampton, containing little more than 
half the population of the town. There can be no doubt, however, as well from original 
defects in the construction of the Table, as from the improvement that has since taken 
place in the healthiness of the public, that the mortality represented in the Northampton 
Tables, and has long been, decidedly above the average rate of mortality in England. 
Mr. flbrgan, indeed, the laffe learned actuary of the Equitable Society, contended that 
this is not the case, and that the Society’s experience shows that the Northampton Table 
is still remarkably accurate. But the facts Mr. Morgan disclosed in his Vtei o of the 
Rise and Progress of the Equitable Society (p. 42.), published in 1828, are quite at 
variance with this opinion : for he there states, that the deaths of persons insured in the 
Equitable Society, from 50 to 60 years of age, during the 1 2 years previously to re&8, 
were 339 ; whereas, according to the Northampton Table, they should have been 545 ! 
And Mr. Milne has endeavoured to show ( Art. Annuities, new ed. of Ency. Brit*) that 
the discrepancy is really much greater. 

The only other Table used to any extent in England for the calculation of life an- 
nuities, is that framed by Mr. Milne from observations made by Dr. Heysham on the 
rate of mortality at Carlisle. It gives a decidedly lowfcr rate of mortality than the 
Northampton Table; and there are good grounds for thinking that the mortality 
which it represents is not very different from the actual rate throughout most parts of 
England ; though it cannot be supposed that a Table founded on so narrow a basis 
should give a perfectly fair view of the average mortality of the entire kingdom. 

In life insurance, the first annual premium is always paid at the commencement of the 
assurance, and the others at the termination of each year so long as the party assured 
survives. Hence, at the beginning of the assurance, the whole of the annual premiums 
.payable for it exceed the value of an equal annuity on the life by one year’s purchase. 
And, therefore, when the value of an assurance in present money is given, to find the 
equivalent annual premiunfduring the life, the whole present value must be divided by 
the number of years' purchase an annuity on the life is worth, increased by 1. Thus, for 
an assurance of lOOJL on a life 40 years of age, an office, calculating by the Carlisle 
Table of mortality, and at 4 per cent, interest, requires 53-446/. in present money. Now, 
according to that Table and rate of interest, an annuity on a life just 40 years of age is worth 


1 5 *074 years* purchase, so that the equivalent annual premium is 


53*446/. 
15*074 + 1 


3*325/., 


or 31. 6s. 8 d. The annual premium may, however, be derived directly from the value 
of an annuity on the life, without first calculating the total present value of the assurance. 
— ( 8ee Mr. Milne's Treatise on Annuities, or the art. Annuities in the new edition of 
the Eney. Britannica . ) 

In order to exhibit the foundations on which Tables of life annuities and insurance 


have been founded in this and other countries, we have given, in No. V. of the following 
Tables, the rate of mortality that has been observed to take place among 1 ,000 children 
bora together, or the numbers alive at the end of each year, till the whole become ex- 
tinct, in Ehgland, France, Sweden, &c., according to the most celebrated authorities.* 
The rate qf mortality at Carlisle, represented in this Table, is less than that observed any 

* The jlvEer part of this Table was originally published by Dr. Hutton in his Mathematical Die « 
**>"«**» pt. Annuities. Mr. Bally inserted it with additions In his work on Annuities j and It was 
published, with the column for Carlisle added, in the Report qf the Committee qf the House qf Comment 

on Friendly Societies. 
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where else : the rates which approach nearest to it are those deduced from _ ^ 

already referred to, of M. Deparcieux, and those of M. Kersseboom* on t^e^no j neesq£ 

life annuities in Holland. t f 


In order to' calculate from this Table the chance whfffi a person of any gijt^ age has 
of attaining to any higher age, we have only to divide the number of perjpQpL alive at 
such higher age, given in that column of the Table selected to deciae the questidh, by the 
number of persons alive at the given age, and the fraction resulting is the chance. 

We have added, by way of supplement to this Table, Mr. Finlaison’s Table (No. VI.) 
of the rate of mortality among 1 ,000 children born together, according to the decrement 
of life observed to take place among the nominees in government tontines and life 
annuities in this country, distinguishing males from females. The rate of mortality 
which this Table exhibits is decidedly less than that given in the Carlisle Table ; but the 
lives in the latter are the average of the population, while those in the former are all 
picked. The nominees in tdmines are uniformly chosen among the healthiest indi- 
viduals ; and none but those who consider their lives as good ever buy an annuity. 
Still, however, the Table is very curious ; and it sets the superiority of female life in a 
very striking point of view. 

Tables VII. and VIII. give the expectation of life , according to the mortality observed 
at Northampton and Carlisle ; the former by Ur. Price, and the latter by Mr. Milne. 

The next Table, No. IX., extracted from the Second Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons on Friendly Societies , gives a comparative view of the results of 
some of the most celebrated Tables of mortality, in relation to the rate of mortality, the 
expectation of life, the value of an annuity, &c. The coincidence between the results 
deduced frdm M. Ueparcieux’s Table, and that for Carlisle, is very striking. And to 
render the information on these subjects laid before the reader as complete as the nature 
of this work will admit, we have given Tables (Nos. X. — XV.) of the value of aifcganpity 
of ]/. on a single life, at every age, and at 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 per cent., accordijBpthe 
Northampton and Carlisle Tables ; we have also given Tables of the value of an annuity 
of 1/. on 2 equal lives, and 2 lives differing by 5 years, at 3, 4, 5, and 6 per cent., 
according to the same Tables. It is but seldom, therefore, that our readers will require 
to resprt to any other work for the means of solving the questions that usually occur in 
prdqfptge with regard to annuities ; and there are not many works in which they will find 
so good a collection of Tables. — We subjoin one or two examples of the mode of using 
the Tables of life annuities. 

Suppose it were required, what ought a person, aged 45, to give, to secure an annuity 
of 50L a year for life, interest at 4 per cent. , according to the Carlisle Table ? 

In Table No. XI., under 4 per cent., and opposite 45, is 14*104, the value of an 
annuity of 1/., which being multiplied by 50, gives 705*2, or 70 51. 4s., the value re- 
quired. According to the Northampton Table, the annuity would only have been 
worth 6144 3s. 

The value of an annuity on 2 lives of the same age, or on 2 lives differing by 5 years, 
may be found in precisely the same way. 

Some questions in reversionary life annuities admit of an equally easy solution. Thus, 
suppose it is required to find the present value of A.’s interest in an estate worth 1004 
a year, felling to him at the death of 13., aged 40, interest 4 per cent, according to the 
Carlisle Table ? * 

The value of the perpetuity of 100/. a year, interest 4 per cent., is 2,5004 ; and the 
value of an annuity of 1004 on a person aged 40, interest at 4 per cent., is 1,5074 8 
which deducted from 2,5004 leaves 9924 12«., the present value required. 

A person, aged 30, wishes to purchase an annuity of 50/. for his wife, aged 25, pro^ 
vided she survive him ; what ought he to pay for it, interest at 4 per cent, according to 
the Carlisle Table? * 

The value of an annuity of 14 on a life aged 30 is 1 6 *8524 ; from which subtracting 
the value of an annuity of 14 on 2 joint lives of 25 and 30, 14*339, the difference, 
2*513 x 50 =» 125*650, or 1254 13 a, the sum required. 

For the solution of the more complex cases of survivorship, which do not often pccur 
in practice, recourse may be had to the directions in Mr. Milne’s Treatise on Annuities* 
and other works of that description. To attempt explaining them here would lead us 
into details quite inconsistent with the objects of this work. 
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Tables op Inteeest and Annuities. 


Table showing the Amount oCS| Improved at Compound Interest, at 21, 3, 34, 4, 44, ft, and 6 
C per Cent, it the End of every Year, from 1 to 70. 



1*09500,000 

1*05069,500 

1*07689,062 

1*10381,989 

1*13140,821 

1*15969342 

1*18868.675 

1*21840,290 

1*24886,297 

1*28008,454 

1*31208,666 

1 34488, 882 
1*37851,104 
1*41297382 
1*44829,817 
1*48450.562 
1*52161,826 
1*55965,872 
1*59865,019 
1*63861,644 

1*67968,185 
*1*72157,140 
Hr 7646 1,068 
HP6087 2,595 
1*85394,410 
1*90029,270 
1*94780,002 
1*99649.502 
2*04640,739 

2 09756,758 

2*15000,677 
2*20375.694 
2 25885,086 
2 315 2,213 
2 37320,519 
2*43253,532 
2*49334,870 
2*55568.242 
2*61957,448 
2*68506,384 

2*75219,043 

2 82099,520 
2*89152,008 
2*96382,808 
3*03790,328 
3*11385,086 

3 19169,713 
3*27148,956 
3*35327,680 
3*43710^72 

3*52303,644 
3*61111,235 
3*70139,016 
3*79392,491 
3 88877303 
898599,236 
4*08564,217 
4*18778,322 
4*29247,780 
4*39978375 

4*50978,419 
4*62252,910 
4*73809,233 
4*85654,464 
4*97795,826 
5* 10240,721 
5*22996,739 
6*36071,658 
6*49473,449 
5*632)0,286 


1*03000,000 

1*06090,000 

1*09272,700 

1*12550381 

1*15927,407 

1*19405,230 

1*22987387 

1*26677,008 

1*30477,318 

1*34391,638 

1*38423,387 

1*42576,089 

1*46853,371 

1*51258.972 

1*55796,742 

1*60470,644 

1 65284,763 
1.70243,306 
1*75350,605 
1*80611,123 

1- 86029.457 
1*91610,341 
1*97358,651 
2*03279,411 

2 09377,793 
2*15659,127 
222128,901 
2 28792,768 
235656,651 
2*42726,247 

2 50000,035 
2*57508,276 

2 65233,524 

2- 73190,530 
2*81386.245 

2- 89827.833 
2*98522.6»j8 
3*07478,348 

3 16702,698 
3*26203,779 

3*35989,893 
3*460<»9,589 
3*56451 ,677 
3*67145,227 

3- 78159.584 

3- 89504,372 

4- 01189,503 
4*13225,188 
4*25621,944 
4*38390,602 

4*51542,320 
4*65088,590 
4*79041,347 
4*93412,485 
Eft-0821 4,859 
5*23461,305 
5*39165,144 
5 55340,098 
6*72000,301 
6*89160,310 

6*06835,120 ' 
6*25040,173 
6-4*791,379 
6*63106,120 
6*82998,273 
7*03488.222 
7*24592368 
7*46330,654. 
7*68720,674 
7*91782,191 


1*03500,000 

1*07122,500 

1*10871,787 

1*14752,300 

1*18768,631 

1*229*25,533 

1*27227,926 

1*31680.904 

1*36289,735 

1*41059376 

1*45996,972 

1*51106,866 

1*56395,606 

1*61869.452 

1*67534,883 

1*73398,604 

1*79467,655 

1*85748,920 

1*92250,132 

1*98978.886 

2*05943,147 
2*13151,158 

2-20611,448 
2*28332,849 

2-36324,498 

2-44595,856 
2 53166,711 

2 62017,696 
2*71187,798 

2-80679,370 

2- 90503,148 
300670,759 

3 1 1194,235 
3*22086,033 

3- 33369,045 
3*46026.611 
3*57102,543 
3*69601,132 
3*82537,171 
3*95925,972 

4 09783,381 
4*24125,799 
4*88970,202 

4 54334,160 

4- 70235,855 
4*86G94,l 10 
5* 03728,404 

5- 213-58,898 
5*39606,459 

5 58492,686 

5*78039,930 
5*98271,327 
6*19210,824 
6*40883,202 
6*63314,114 
6*86530,108 
7 10558.662 
7*35428,215 
7*61168,203 

7-87809,090 

8*15382,408 
8*43920,793 
8*73458,020 
9*04029,051 

9-35670,068 
9*68418,520 ! 
10*02813,168 
10*37394,129 
10*73702,924 
11*11282,026 


1*04000,000 
1*08160,000 
1*12486,400 
1*16985,856 
1*21665,290 
1*26531,902 
1-31593,178 
1- 36856, 905 
1-42331,181 
1*48024,428 

1*53945,406 
1*6(1103,222 
1*66507,351 
1*73167,645 
1*80094,851 
1 87298,125 

1 94790,050 
2*02581,652 
2*10684.918 
2*19112,314 

2 27876,807 
2*36991,879 
2*46471,555 

2 56330,417 
2*66583,633 
2*77246,979 
2*88336,858 
2*99870.332 
3*11865,145 
3*24330,751 

3*37313,311 

3*50805,875 

3 64838,110 
3*7.431,634 
3*94608,899 
4*10393,255 
4*26808,986 

4 43881 ,315 
4*61036,599 
4 80102,063 

4-99306,145 
5*19278.391 
5*40049,527 
6 61651,608 
5*84117,568 
6 07482, 271 
6 31781,562 
6*67052,824 
6 83334,937 
7*10668,335 

7*39095,068 
7*68658,871 
7*99405,226 
8*31381,435 
8*64636,692 
8 *99222,1 GO 
9*35191,046 
9*72598,688 
10*11502,636 
10*51962,741 

10 94041,261 
11*37802,901 
11*83315,017 
12*30647,617 
12*79873,522 
13* 31 (*8,463 
13-84311,201 
14*39683,649 
14*97270,995 
15 57161,835 


1*04500,000 

1*09202,500 

1*14116,612 

1*19251,860 

1*24618,194 

1*30226,012 

1*39086,183 

1- 42210,061 
1*48609,514 
1*55296,942 

1*62285,305 
1*6)588,143 
1*77219,610 
1*85194,492 
1*93528,244 
2 02237.015 
2*11337,681 
2*20847,877 
2*30786,031 
2*41171,402 

2*52024,116 

2*63365,201 

2*75216,635 

2- 87601,383 

3- 00543,446 
3*14067,901 

3-28200,956 

3-42969,999 
3*58403,649 
3*74531,813 

3- 91385,745 
4*08998,104 

4- 27403,018 
4*46636.154 
4*66734,781 

4 87737,846 
5*09686,049 

5 32621,921 

5- 56589,908 

5- 81636,454 

6 07810,094 

6- 35161,548 

6-63743,818 
6-93612,290 

7 24824,843 
757441,961 
7 91526349 

8-27145,557 

8- 64367,107 
9 03263,627 

9- 43910,490 
8-86386,463 

10 30773,853 

10- 77168,677 

11- 26630,817 

11- 76284,204 
12*29216393 

12- 84531,758 
13*42335,687 
14 02740,793 

14-65864,129 

15*31828,014 

1600760,275 

16-72794,487 

17*48070,239 

18*26733,400 

1908936,403 

19-94838,641 

20*84606,276 

21*78413,558 


1*05000,000 

1*10250,000 

1*15762,500 

1*21550,625 

1*27528,156 

1*34009,564 

1*40710,042 

1*47745,544 

1*55132,822 

1*62889,463 

1*71033,936 

1-79585,633 

1-88564,914 

1- 97993,160 
2 07892,818 

2- 18287,459 

2-29201,832 
2*40661.923 

2-52695,020 

2 65329,771 

2-78596,259 

2-92526,072 

3 07152,376 
3 22509,994 
3*38635,494 
3 55567,269 
3 73345,632 
3*92012,914 

4-11613,560 
4*32194,238 

4-53803,949 

4-76494,147 

6-00318,854 

5*25334,797 

6-61601,637 

6-79181,614 

6*08140,694 

6 38547,729 

6- 70476,115 

7 03998,871 

7*39198,815 

7- 76158,766 

8 14966,693 

8- 16715,028 
8*98500.779 
9*43425.818 

9 90697.109 
10 40126,965 
10*92133,313 
10*46739,978 

12*04076,977 

12*64280,826 

13*27494,868 

13*93869,611 

14*63563,092 

15*36741,246 

1613578,308 

16*94257,204 

17-78970,085 

18*67918,589 

19-61314,619 
€0-59380,246 
21 62349,257 

22- 70466,720 

23- 83990,056 
26*03189,659 
26-28349,036 

■ 27*69766,488 
28-97754,813 
30*42642,553 


1*06000.000 
1*12360,000 
1*19101,600 
1*26247.696 
1*338*22,558 
1*41851,911 
1*50363 026 
1*59384.807 
1*68947.896 
1*79084,770 

1*89829,856 

2-01219,647 

2*13292.826 

2-26090,396 

239655,819 

2 54035,168 
2-69277,279 

2- 85433,915 

3 02569,950 

3- 20713,547 

3-39956,360 

3-60353,742 

3-81974,966 

4*04893,464 

4 29187,072 
4*54938,296 
4 82234,594 
6*11168,670 
5*41838,790 
5*743*fc|j7 

6 08810,064 

6 45338,668 
6-84068,988 

7 25102,628 
768G08.679 
8*14725,200 
8-63608,712 
9 15425.235 
9*70350,749 

10- 28571,794 

10 90286.101 

11- 65703,267 

12- 25046,463 
12 98548,191 

13- 76461,083 
14*59048,748 
16*46591,673 
16-39387,173 
17*37750,403 

18-42015,427 

19*52536^53 
20*69688,534 
21 -93869,846 
23-25502,037 
24*65032,159 
2612934,089 
27 69710,134 
29*35892,742 
31*12046,307 
32*98769,086 

84*96695,230 

37-06496,944 i 

39*28886,761 

41*64619,967 

44*14497,165 

46*79366,994 

49*60129,014 

62*57736,756 

65-73900,960 

59*07093,018 
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II. Table showing the Present Value of j&l receivable at the End of any given Tear, from 1 to 7 ft 
reckoning Compound Interest at 2}, 8, 8}, 4, 4£;&, and 6 per Cent. 


1 

2} per Cent. 

3 per Cent. 

. 

3Jper Cent. 

4 per Cent. 

4^ per Cent. 

5 per Cent. 

1 

6 per Cent.j 

1 

0*97560.976* 

0*97087,379 

0*96618,357 

0*96158,846 

0*95693,780 

0*96238,096 

0 04339,623 

2 

*95181,440 

■94259,691 

•93351,070 

•92455,621 

•91572,995 

•90702,948 

•88999,644 

8 

•92859,941 

•91514,166 

90194,270 

•88899,636 

•87629,660. 

•86383,760 

•83961,928 

4 

•90595,064 

•88848,705 

*87144,223 

•85480,419 

*83856,134 

•82270,247 

•79209,366 

6 

•88385,429 

•86260,878 

•84197,317 

•82192,711 

*80245,105 

• -78352,616 

•74726,817 

6 

•86229,687 

•83748.426 

*81350,064 

•79031,453 

•76789,674 

•74621,540 

*70496,054 

7 

*84126,524 

•81309,151 

•78599,096 

*75991,781 

-73482,846 

•71068,133 

•66505,711 

8 

*82074,657 

•78940,923 

*75941,156 

-73069,020 

•70318,513 

*G7 683,936 

*62741,237 

9 

•80072,836 

•76641,673 

*73373,097 

•70258,674 

•67290,4 43 

•64460,892 

•59189,846 

10 

•78119,840 

*74409,391 

•7.0691,881 

•67656,417 

*64392,768 

*61391,325 

•66839,478 

11 

*76214,478 

*72242,126 

*68494,571 

*64958,093 

•61619,874 

•68467,929 

■‘52678,753 

12 

*7435ft,ft89 

*70137,988 

•66178,330 

•62459,705 

*58966,386 

•55683,742 

*49696,936 

13 

*72542,038 

•68095,134 

•63940,415 

•60057,409 

•56427,164 

•53032,135 

•46883,902 

14 

*70772,720 

•66111,781 

•61778,179 

•57747,508 

*53997,286 

*50506,795 

*44230,096 

1ft 

•69046,586 

•64186,195 

•59689,062 

•55526,450 

•51672,044 

•48101,710 

•41726,506 

16 

•67362,493 

*62316,694 

•57670,591 

•53390,818 

•49446,932 

•45811,152 

•39364,628 

17 

*65719,506 

•60501,645 

*65720,378 

•51337,325 

•47317,639 

•43629,669 

•37136,442 

18 * 

*64116,594 

•58739,461 

*53836,114 

•49362,812 

•45280,037 

•41552,065 

•35034,379 

19 

*62552,772 

•57028,603 

*52015,569 

•47+64,242 

•43330,179 

•39573,396 

•33051,301 

20 

•61027,094 

•55367,575 

•50256,588 

•45638,695 

•41464,286 

•37688,948 

•31180,473 

21 

•59538,629 

53754,928 

•48557,090 

•43883,360 

•39678,743 

•35894,236 

•29416,640 

22 

•58086,467 

*52189,250 

•46915,063 

*42195,539 

•37970,089 

•34184,987 

*27750,510 

28 

•56669,724 

*50669,175 

*45328,563 

•40572,633 

•36335,013 

*32567,131 

26179,726 

24 

•55287,636 

•49193,374 

•43795,713 

•39012,147 

•34770,347 

*31006,791 


2ft 

•63939,059 

*47760,556 

•42314,699 

•37511,680 

•33273,000 

*29530,277 


26 

•52623,472 

•46369,473 

•40883,767 

•36068,923 

•31840,248 

•28124,073 

-21981,003 

27 

•51339,973 

•45018,906 

*3950 J, 224 

•34681 ,657 

•30469,137 

•26784,832 

-20736,795 

28 

•50087,778 

•43707,675 

*38165,434 

•33347,747 

•29157,069 

•26509,364 

*19563,014 

20 

•48866,125 

•42434,636 

•36874,815 

•32065,141 

•27901,502 

•24294,632 

•18455,674 

30 

•47674,269 

•41198,676 

•35627,841 

•30831,867 

*26700,001 

•23137,745 

*17411,013 

31 

•46511,481 

•39998,714 

•34423,035 

•29646,026 

•25550,241 

*22035,947 

16425,484 

32 

*45377,055 

•38833,703 

*33258,971 

•28505,794 

•24449,991 

•20986,617 

•15495,740 

33 

•44270,298 

•37702,625 

•32134,271 

•27409.417 

•23397,121 

•19987,254 

*14618,622 

34 

•43190,534 

•36604,490 

•31047,605 

•26355,209 

•22389,589 

*19035,480 

*13791,153 

3ft 

•42137,107 

*35538,340 

•29997,686 

•25341,547 

■21425,444 

•18129,029 

13010,522 

36 

•41109,372 

*34503,243 

•28983,272 

•24366,872 

•20502,817 

•17265,741 

*12274,077 

87 

*40106,705 

*33498,294 

•28003,161 

•23429.685 

*19619,921 

•16443.563 

•11579,318 

88 

•39128,492 

*32522,615 

27056,194 

•22528,543 

•18775,044 

*15660,536 

*10923,885 

39 

•38174,139 

*31575,355 

•26141,250 

•21662,061 

•17966,649 

•14914,797 

*10305,652 

40 

•37243,062 

*30655,684 

•25267,247 

•20828,904 

•17192,870 

•14204,568 

*09722,219 

41 

•36334,695 

*29762,800 

*24403,137 

! *20027,792 

*16452,607 

•13528,160 

•09171,905 

42 

*35448,483 

*28895,922 

•23577,910 

i 19257,493 

•15744,026 

*12883,962 

*08652,740 

43 

*34583,886 

*28064,294 

•22780,590 

1 *18516,820 

•15066,054 

*12270,440 

08162,962 

44 

*83740,376 

*27237,178 

•22010,231 

i '17804,635 

•14417,276 

11686,133 

•07700,908 

4ft 

32917,440 

*26443,862 

■21265,924 

! *17119,841 

•13796,437 

•11129,651 

•07265,007 

46 

•32114,576 

*25673,652 

•2<&4G,7R7 

*16461,386 

*13202,332 

*10599,668 

*06853,781 

47 

•31331,294 

•24925,877 

*19851,968 

•15828,256 

•12633,810 

*10094,921 

*06465,831 

48 

*30567,116 

•24199,880 

•19180,645 

•15219,476 

•12089,771 

*09614,211 

*06099,840 

49 

•29821,576 

*23495,029 

*18532,024 

•14634,112 

•11569,158 

•09156,391 

•06754,566 „ 

ftO 

•29094,221 

•22810,708 

•17905,337 

•14071,262 

*11070,966 

•08720,373 

05428,836 

51 

•28384,606 

*22146,318 

•17299,843 

•13530,059 

•10594.225 

•08305,117 

05121,544 

62 

•27692,298 

•91501,280 

•16714,824 

•13009,672 

•10138,014 

•07909,635 

*04831,645 

53 

t *27016,876 

*20875,029 

•16149,589 

•12509,300 

*09701 ,449 

•07532,986 

•04558,156 

54 

•26857,928 

*20267,019 

•15603,467 

•12028,173 

*09283,683 

.07174.272 

•04300.147 

55 

•26715,052 

•19676,717 

■15075,814 

•11565,551 

•08883,907 

•06832,640 

*04056.742 

56 

•26087,855 

•19103,609 

•14566,004 

•11120,722 

•08501 ,347 

•06507,276 

*08827.115 

67 

• 24475, 967* 

*18547,193 

•14073,433 

•10693,002 

•08135,260 

•06197.406 

‘08610,486 

58 

•28878,982 

•18006,984 

•13597,520 

•10281,733 

•07784,938 

•06902,291 

*03406,119 

59 

•23296,668 

•17482,508 

•13137,701 

‘09886,282 

07449,701 

05621,280 

'03213,320 

60 

•22728,859 

•16973,309 

•12693,431 

•09506,040 

•07128,901 

*05353,552 

‘03031,434 

61 

‘22174,009 

•16478,941 

•12264,184 

•09140,423 

•06821,915 

•06098,621 

02869,848 

62 

‘21633,179 

•15998,972 

*11849,453 

•08788,868 

‘06528,148 

•04855,830 

*02697 965 

63 

•21105,541 

•19532,982 

•11448,747 

•08450,835 

•06247,032 

•04624,600 

•02546,250 

64 

•20590,771 

•15080,565 

•11061,591 

•08125,803 

•05978,021 

*04404,381 

•02401,179 

65 

*20088,667 

*14641,325 

*10687,528 

•07813,272 

•05720,594 

•04194,648 

*02265,264 

66 

•19598,593 

•14214,879 

•10326,114 

•07512,760 

•05474,263 

*03994,903 

*02137,041 

67 

•19120,578, 

•13800,858 

•09976,922 

•07223,809 

05238,519 

03804,670 

•02016,077 

68 

•18654,228 

•13398,887 

•09639,538 

•06945,970 

05012,937 

•03623,495 

•01901,969 

69 

•18199,242 

•13008,628 

•09313,563 

•06678,818 

•04797,069 

•03450,948 

*01794,801 

70 

•17755,858 

•12629,736 

•06998,612 

•06421,940 

•04590,497 

•03286,617 

•01692,787 
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INTEREST AND ANNUITIES, 


HI. Table showing the Amount or an Annuity of If. per Annum, improved at Compound Interest, at 
2$, 3, *4* 4 , <4. 3. end 6 per Cent., at the end of each Year, from 1 to 70. 


1 

24 per Cent. 

3 per Cent. 

SJ per Cent. 

4 per Cent. 

44 per Cent. 

5 per Cent/ 

6 per Cent. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
1ft 
16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

2* 

23 

24 
2ft 
26 

27 

28 
29 

i 30 

j 32 

33 

34 
3ft 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 
4ft 

46 

47 

48 

49 
60 

ft! 

ft2 

63 

54 

65 

66 
ft7 
68 
69 
60 

61 

62 

63 

64 • 
6ft 
66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

1.00000,000 

2 02500,000 
3* 07562,500 
4* 15251, 662 
5*26632,8.62 

6 38773,673 

7 54743,01ft 
8*73611,690 
9-95461,880 

11*20338,177 

12*48346,631 
13-79555,297 
15*14044,179 
16*51895,284 
17*93192,666 
19*38022,483 
20 86473,045 
22-38634,871 
23*94600,743 
25-54405,701 

27 18327,405 
28*86285,690 
30-58442,730 
a*- 34903,798 
34 15770,393 
36*07170,803 
37*91200,073 
39*85980,075 
41*85629,677 
43*90270,316 

46 00027,074 
48-15027,751 
60*35403,445 
52*61288,531 
54-92820,744 
57-30141,263 
6973394,794 
62 22729,664 
64-78297,906 
67*40265,354 

70-08761,737 
72*83980,781 
75-66080,300 
78*55232,308 
81-61613,116 
84 66403,443 
87*66788,629 
90*85958,243 
9413107,199 
97*44434,879 

100-92145,751 
104 44449,395 
108 05660,629 
111*75699,646 
115*56092,136 
119 43969,440 
123*42^68,676 
127*51132,893 
131-69911,215 
135*99158,995 

140*39137,970 

144*90116,419 

140*62369,390 

154*26178,563 

159*11883,027 

164*00628,853 

169*19869,674 

174*42866,313' 

179*78937,971 

186*28411,421 

1*00000,000 
2*03000,000 
3*09090,000 
4 18362,700 
6*30913,681 
6-46840,988 
7*66246,218 
8*89233,605 
10*15910,613 
11*46387,931 

12*80779,569 
14*19202,956 
15 61779,045 
17*08632,416 
18*59891,389 

20 15688,130 

21 76158.774 
23*41443.577 
25*11686,844 
26*87037,449 

28*67648.572 
30 53678.030 
3*2-45288,370 
3442647,022 
36-45*126 432 
38 65304,225 
40-70963,352 
42*93092,252 
45-21885,020 
47-57541,571 

50*00267.818 
52-50275,852 
55*07784,128 
57*73017,652 
60 46208,181 
63 27594,427 
66 17422,250 
' G9- 16944,927 
72-23423,275 
7540125,973 

78-66329,753 
82-02319,645 
85 48389,234 
89 04840,91 1 
92*71986,139 
96*50145,723 
100 39650,095 
104-40839,598 
108 54064,786 
112-79686,729 

117-18077,331 
121*69619,651 
126*34708,240 
131 13740,488 
13607161,972 
141 15376,831 
146-38838,136 
1A1 -78003,280 
157*33343,379 
163,05343,680 

168-94503,991 
175 01399,110 
181*26379,284 
187*70170,662 
194-33276,782 
201*16274,055 
208 19762,277 
215*44355,145 
222*90685 300 
210 60406,374 

r 00000,000 

2 03600,000 

3 10622,600 
4-21494,287 
5.36246,588 
6.55015,218 
7*77940,761 
905168,677 

10- 36849,581 

11- 73139,316 

13*14199,192 
14*60196,164 
16 11303,030 
17*67698,636 
19-29568,088 
20 97102,971 
2270501,575 
24*49969,130 
26-36718,050 
28 27968,181 

30*26947,068 
32*32890,215 
34*46011,373 
36*66652.821 
38*94985,669 
41-31310.168 
43-75906,024 
46- 2906 >,734 
48 91079,930 
51 G22G7.728 

64.42947,098 
57-33450,247 
60 34121,005 
63.45315,240 
66*67401 ,271 
70 00760,318 
73-45786,930 
77*02889,472 
8072490,604 
84-55027,775 

88 50963,747 
92*60737,128 
96*84862,928 
101-23833,130 
106-78167,290 

1 10*48403,145 
116 36097,255 
120 38825,659 
125 60184,567 
130*99791,016 

136*58283,702 

142-36323,631 

148*34594,958 

154-53806,782 

160*94688,984 

167-58003,090 

174-44533,207 

181-65091,809 

188-90520,085 

196-51688,288 

204*39497.378 
212*54879,786 
220-98800,579 
229*72258,599 
238*76287,650 
248 11967,718 
267-80376,238 
267 82689,406 
278-20083,635 
288-93786,469 

1*00000,000 
1 '04000,000 
8*12160,000 

4- 24646,400 

5- 41632,256 

6- 63297,546 
7*89829/448 
9-21422,626 

10-58*279,631 
12 00610,712 

13-48635,141 
15-02580,646 
16 62683,768 
18-29191,119 
20 02358,764 
21*82453,114 
23 69751,239 
25 64541,288 
27 67 122,940 
^29*77807,858 

31 - 96920,172 
34 - 24796.979 
36 * 61788,858 
39 * 08260,413 
41 * 64590,830 
44 31 174,463 
47 08421.441 
49 * 96758,299 
52 96628,631 
60 08403,776 

59 32833,527 
62*70146,868 
66*20952,743 
69*85790,853 
73*65222,487 
77 59831,387 
8170224,642 
85*97033.628 
90*40914,973 
95*02551,572 

99-82653,635 
104*81959,780 
11001238, 171 
115 41287,608 
121*02939,206 
126-87056,774 
132 94539,045 
139 26320,607 
145 83373,431 
152 66708,368 

1597737G,703 
167 16471,771 
174-85130,642 

1 82*84535,868 
191 16917,302 
199*80553,994 
208 79776,164 
218-14967,200 
227*87665,888 
237-99068,624 

248-51031,266 

259-46072,616 

270-82875,416 

282-66190,433 

294-96838,050 

307*76711,572 

321*07780,036 

334-92091,236 

349*31774,886 

364-29045,881 

1*00000,000 
204600,000 
8 13702,600 
4*27819,112 
6 47070,978 
6*71689,166 
8*01915,179 
9*38001,362 
10 80211,423 

12- 28820,937 

13- 84117,879 
15-46403,184 

17- 15991 327 

18- 93210,937 
20*78405,429 
22-71933,673 
24-74170,689 
26-85508,370 
29 063 56, 246 
31*37142,277 

33-783 13,f 80 
36 30337,795 
38 93702,996 
41*68919,631 
44*56521,014 
47*57064,460 
50*71132,361 
53*99333,317 
57 42303,316 
61*00706,966 

64 75238,779 
68*60624,624 
72 75622,628 
77*03025,646 
81*49661,800 
86 16396,581 
91 04134,427 
96-13820,476 
101 46442,398 
107 03032,306 

112 84668,759 
118-92478,854 
125-27640,402 
131 91384,220 
138-84996,510 
146*09821,353 
153 67263,314 
161*58790,163 
169-85935,720 
178 50302,828 

187 53566,455 
196*97476,946 
206 83863,408 
217 14637,261 
227*91795,938 
239 17426,755 
250 93710,959 
263*22927,953 
276*07459,710 
289*49795,397 

303*52536.190 
318*18400 ,319 
333*50228,383 
349*50988,608 
366-23783,096 
383*71863,335 
401-98586,735 
421*07623,138 
441 0236 1,679 
461*86967,955 

1 oooocfooo 
2*06000,000 
3*15250,000 
4*31012,500 
5*52563,125 
6*80191,281 

8 14200.845 
9*54910,888 
11*02656,432 
12*57789,254 

14*20678,716 
15*91712,652 
17*71298,285 
19*59863,199 
21*67856,359 
23 65749,177 
25-84036,636 
28*13238,467 
30*53900,391 
33*06596,410 

35-71925,181 
38-50621,440 
41-43047,512 
44*50199.887 
47 72709,882 
51*11345,376 
54*66912,645 
68-40*258,277 
62*32271,191 
66*43884,760 

70-76078,988 
7629882,936 
80 06377,083 
85*06605,937 
90-32030,734 
95-83632,271 
101*62813,884 
107*70954,679 
114 09502,308 
120-79077,423 

127-83976,294 
135-23175,109 
142-99333,864 
151*14300,558 
169*70015,686 
168-68516,365 
178*11942,183 
188 02539,292 
198*42666,257 
209-34799,570 

220*81539,548 
232 85616.526 
245-49897,352 
258*77392,220 
272*71261,831 
287-34824,922 
302*71 566, T68 
318-85144,477 
335 79401,700 
353*68371,785 

372*26290,375 
391*87604,808 
41 #46985, 188 
434-09334,395 
456*79801,115 
480*63791.170 
506-66980,729 
631*95329,765 
559*55096,254 
588*52851,066 

1*00000,000 
2*06000 000 

3 18360,000 
4*37461,600 
6-63709,290 
6.97531,854 
8*39383,765 
9*89746,791 
11*49131,598 
13 18079,494 

14*97164,264 
16-86994,120 
18*88213,767 
21-01506,593 
23-27596,988 
26 67252,808 
28*21287,976 
30*90565,265 
33 75999,170 
36-78559.120 

39 99272,668 
43-39229,028 
46*99582,709 
50-81 667,735 
64-86451,200 
59-15638,272 
63*70576,568 
68 52811,162 
73 63979,832 
79 06818,622 

84-80167,739 
90 88977,803 
97*34316,471 
104 18375,400 

1 1 1 -43477,987 
119*12086,666 
127*26811,866 
135-90420,578 
145*06845,813 
154*76196,562 

16504768,356 
17605054,457 
187*60757,724 
19975803,188 
212 74351,379 
226 50612,462 
241 ‘09861,209 
256*56452,882 
272*95840,055 
290-33590,458 

308*75605,886 

328*28142,239 

348*97830,773 

370*91700,620 

394*17202,657 

418-82284,816 

444-96168,905 

472*64879,089 

502*00771,782 

533*12818,089 

566*11587,174 

601*08282,404 

688*14779,849 

677*43666,110 

719*08286,076 

768*22783,241 

810*02150,235 

859*62279,249 

912*90016,004 

967*93216,964 
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IV. Table showing the Present Value op an Annuity of 1/. per Annum, to continue for any given 
Number of Years, from 1 to 70, reckoning Compound Interest at 2|, 3, 3$, 4, 4$, S, and 6 per Cent 


J 

2^ per Cent. 

3 per Cent. 

3 J per Cent. 

4 per Cent. 

4 \ per Cent. 

5 per Cent. 

6 per Cent. 

' 1 
a 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 
68 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 
67 

S- 

70 

0*97660,976 

1*92742,415 

2*85602,356 

8*76197,421 

4*64582,849 

5*50812,536 

6*34939,060 

7*17013,717 

7*97086,553 

8*76206,393 

9*51420,871 

10*26776.460 

10-98318,497 

11*69091,217 

12-88137,773 

13*05500,266 

13*71219,772 

14*35336,363 

14*97889,134 

15*58916,228 

16*18454,857 

16-76543,824 

17*33211,048 

1788498,583 

18*42437,642 

18*95061,114 

19*46401,087 

19*96488,865 

20*45354,991 

20*93029,259 

21*39540,741 
21*84917,796 
22 29188,093 
22*72378,628 
23*14515,734 
23*55625,107 
23*95731,811 
24-34860,304 
24*73034,443 
25*19277,505 

25* 46GI 2,200 
25*82060,683 
26*16644,569 
2650384,945 
26*83302,386 
27* 15416,962 
27*46748,255 
27*77315,371 
28*07136,947 
28*86281,168 

28*64615,774 

28*92308,072 

29-19324,948 

29*45682,877 

29*71397,928 

29*96485,784 

80*20961,740* 

80*44840,722 

30*68137,280 

30*90865,649 

81*18039,657 

3134672,836 

81-55778,377 

81*76869,148 

31*96457,706 

82*16006,298 

32*85176,876 

32*53881,099 

89*72080,341 

82*89785,698 

0*97087,379 

1*91346,969 

2*82861,135 

3*71709,840 

4*57970,719 

5*41719,144 

6*23028,295 

7*01969,219 

7*78610,892 

8*53020,284 

925262,410 

9 95400,398 
10 63495,532 
11*29607,312 
11*98793,507 
12*56110,201 
13*16611,845 
13-75351,306 
14*32379,909 
14*87747,484 

15-41502,412 

15- 93691,662 
16*44360,837 

16- 93554,210 
17*41314,766 

17- 87684,239 
18*32703,145 

18- 76410,820 

19- 18845,456 
19-60044,132 

20 00042,847 
20*38876,550 
20*76579,175 
21*13183,665 
21*48722,004 
21*83225,247 
22*16723,541 
22*49246,156 
22*80821,510 
23*11477,195 

23*41239,995 

23*70135,917 

23*98190,211 

24*25427,389 

24*51871,251 

24*77544,904 

25*02470,780 

25-26670,660 

25*50165,689 

25*72976,897 

25*95122.716 

26 16623,996 
26*37499,025 
26*57766,043 
26*77412,761 
26*96540.370 

27 15093,563 
27*88100,546 
27*50583,055 
2767556,364 

2784035,304 
28*00034,276 
28*15667,258 
28*80647,823 
28*45289,149 
28*59504,028 
28*78304, 88L 
28*86708, 70P 
28-99712,396 
29*12342,132 

0*96618,357 

1*89969,427 

2*80163,698 

3-67307,921 

4*51505,287 

5*32855,302 

6*11454,398 

6*87395,553 

7*60768,651 

8-81660,532 

9*00155,103 

9 66333,433 
10*30273,848 
10-92052,027 
10-51741,089 
12*09411,681 
12*65132,058 

13 18968,172 
13-70983,741 
14*21240,330 

14 69797,420 
15*16712,483 
15-62041,047 
1605836,760 
16*48151,459 
16*89035,226 
17*28536,450 
17-66701,884 
18*03576,700 
18*39204,541 

18 73627,576 

19 06886,547 
19-39020,818 
19*70068,423 
20000G6.109 
20*29049,381 
20*57052,542 
20*84108,736 
21*10249,987 

21- 35507,234 

21*59910,371 

21*83488,281 

22*06268,870 

22*28279,102 

22*49545,026 

22- 70091,812 
22*89943,780 

23 09124,425 
23*27656,449 
23*45561,787 

23- 62861.630 

23- 79576,454 
2395726,043 
24*11329.510 

24 26405,323 
24*40971,327 
24*65044,760 

24- 68642,281 

24 81779,981 
24*94473,412 

26*06737,596 

25*18587,049 

25*30035,796 

26*41097,388 

25- 51784,916 
25*62111,030 

25 72087,951 
25*81727,489 
25*91041,053 

26- 00039,664 

0.96153,846 

1*88609,467 

2*77509,103 

3-62989,522 

4*45182,233 

5-24213,686 

6 00205,467 
6*73274,488 
7*43533,161 
8*11089,578 

8- 76047,671 

9- 38507,376 
9*98564.785 

1 0*563 1 2,293 
11*11838.744 
11 65229,661 
12- 16566,880 
12-65929,698 
13 13393,940 
13 69032,635 

1402915,995 

14-45111,534 

14-85084,167 

15*24696,314 

15*62207,995 

15*29276,918 

16*§f)58,575 

1666306,322 

16- 98371,464 
17*29203,330 

17- 58849,356 

17- 87355,150 
18*14764,567 
18*41119,776 
18 66461,323 

18- 90828,199 

1 9- 14257,880 
19*36786,424 
19*58448,484 

19- 79277,389 

19*99305,181 
20 18562,674 
20 37079,494 
20*64884.129 
20*72003,970 

20- 88465,356 
21*04293,612 
21*19513,088 
21*34147,200 
21*48218,462 

21*61748,521 

21*74758,193 

21*87267,493 

21- 99*295,667 
22*10861,218 
22*21981,940 
22 32674,943 
22*42956,676 

22- 52842,957 
22*62348,997 

22*71489,421 

22*80278,289 

22*88729,124 

22-96854,927 

23*04668,199 

23*12180,959 

23*19404,768 

23*26350,739 

23*33029,556 

23*39451,497 

0*95693,780 

1*87266,775 

2*74896,435 

3*58762,570 

4 38997,674 
5* 15787,248 
5*89270,094 
6*50588,607 
7*26879,049 
7*91271,818 

8-62891,692 

9*11858,078 

968285,242 

10*22282,528 

10*73954,573 

11*23401,505 

11*70719,143 

12*15999,180 

12*59329,359 

13*00793,645 

13*40472,388 
13*78442,476 
14 14777.489 
14 '49547,837 

14 82820,896 

15 14661,145 
15*45130,282 
15*74287,351 

16 02188,853 
16-28888,854 

16-54439,095 

16-78889,086 

17 02286,207 
17"24675,796 

17 46101,240 
17‘66604,058 
1786223,979 

18 04999, 023 
18-22966,572 
18*40158,442 

18*56610,949 

18- 72354,976 
18*87421.029 
19*01838.306 

19 15634,742 
19*28837,074 

19- 41470,884 
19-53560,655 
19-65129,813 
19-76200,778 

19- 86795,003 

19 96933,017 

20 06634,466 
20*15918,149 
20*24802,057 

20- 33303,404 
20-41438,664 
20-49223,602 
20-56673,303 
20-63802,204 

20*70624,119 

20*77152,267 

20-83399,298 

20*89377,319 

20-95097,913 

21*00579,165 

21*06810,685 

21*10823,622 

21 15620,691 
21*20211,187 

0*95238,096 

1*85941,043 

2*72324,803 

3*54595,050 

4*32947,667 

5*07569.207 

5*78637,340 

6*46321,276 

7*10782,167 

7*72173,493 

8*30641,422 

8*86325,164 

9-39357,299 

9-89864,094 

10-37965,804 

10-83776,956 

11*27406,625 

11 08958,690 

12 08532,086 
1246221,034 

12-82115,271 

13*16300,258 

13*48857,388 

13*79864,179 

14*09394,457 

14*27518,530 

14*64303,362 

14*89812,726 

15*14107,358 

15- 37245,103 

15*59281,050 

15*80267,667 

16*00254,921 

16*19290,401 

16*07419,429 

16 71128,734 

16- 86789,271 
17*01704,067 
17*15908,636 

17*29436,796 

17 42320,758 

17- 54591,198 
17*66277,331 
17*77406,982 

17 88006,650 

17- 98101,571 

18- 07715,782 
18-16872,173 

18 25592,546 

18-33897,663 

18-41807,298 

18-49340,284 

18*56514,556 

18- 63347,196 
18*69854,473 
1876051,879 
18*81954,170 
18*87570,400 
18 92928,953 

18 98027,674 
19*02883*404 
1907508,003 
19*11912,384 

19 16107,033 

19- 20101,936 
19-23906,606 
19*27530,101 
19*30981,048 
19 34267,660 

0*94339,623 

1*83339,267 

2*67301,195 

3*46516,561 

4-21236,378 

4- 91732,432 

5- 58238,144 
6*20979,381 

6- 80169,227 

7- 36008,705 

7-88687,467 
8*38384,393 
8*85268.295 
9*29498,392 
9*71224,898 
10*10589,626 
10*47725,968 
10 82760,347 
11*15811,648 
11*46992,121 

11-76407,661 

12*04158,171 

12*30337,897 

12*55036,752 

1278335.615 

13*00316.618 

13*21053,413 

13*40616,428 

13 59072,101 
13*76483,115 

13*92908,599 

14*08404,338 

14-23022,961 

14- 36814,114 

14 49824,636 
14 62098,713 
14*73678,031 
14 84601,916 
14*94907,468 
15*04629,687 

15*13801,591 

15*22454,331 

1580617,294 

15- 38818,202 

15- 45583,209 
15*52436,990 
15*58902,821 
15*65002.661 
15*70767,227 
15*76186,063 

15*81307,607 

15*86139,252 

15*90697,407 

15*94997,554 

16- 99054,296 
| 16-02881,412 

16*06491,898 

16*09896,017 

16*13111,836 

16*16142,770 

16*19002,618 
16 21700,579 
16*24248,829 
16*26647,008 
16*28912,272 
16*31049,318 
16*33(65.390 
16 34967,349 
16*86761,650 
16*38454,387 
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INTEREST AND ANNUITIES. 


V. Table of Mortality ; showing the Number of Persons alive at the End of every Year, from 1 to 100 
Years of Age, out of 1,000 born together. In the different Pisces, and according to the Authorities un- 
dermentioned. 
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Table of Mortality — ( continued .) 



VI. Table of the Progressive Decrement of Life among 1,000 Infants of each Sex, born together, 
according to Mr. Finlaison’s Observations on the Mortality of the Nominees in the Government 
Tontines and Life Annuities in Great Britain. 


Age. 

Males. 

Fe- ] 
males. | 

Age. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Age. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Age. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Age. 

1 * 

' » 

? 

Fe- 

males. 

Age. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

0 

1,000 

i,ooo' 

17 

860 

870 

34 

696 

748 

51 

652 

616 

68 

^22 

443 

85 

56 

117 

1 

981 

981 ! 

18 

854 

863 

36 

687 

740 

52 

542 

608 

69 

305 

428 

86 

44 

103 

2 

963 

967 1 

19 

846 

856 

36 

679 

732 

53 

531 

601 

70 

288 

412 

87 

34 

89 

3 

949 

966 

20 

837 

848 

37 

670 

724 

54 

520 

593 

71 

270 

395 

88 

24 

76 

4 

937 

945 

21 

. 827 

841 

38 

662 

716 

56 

608 

586 

72 

253 

377 

89 

17 

64 

5 

927 

935 

22 

816 

834 

39 

663 

708 

56 

495 

676 

73 

235 

358 

90 

11 

52 

6 

919 

926 

23 

804 

827 

40 

644 

700 

57 

482 

568 

74 

218 

339 

91 

7 

41 

7 

912 

919 

24 

793 

820 

41 

636 

693 

68 

468 

559 

75 

202 

319 

92 

4 

30 

8 

906 1 

913 

26 

782 

813 

42 

627 

685 

59 

454 

549 

76 

185 

298 

93 

3 

21 

9 

901 

908 

26 

771 

805 

43 

619 

677 

60 

440 

539 

77 

171 

277 

94 

1 

14 

10 

896 

903 

27 

761 

798 

44 

610 

669 

61 

426 

629 

78 

156 

255 

95 


8 

11 

891 

899 

28 

761 

791 

45 

602 

661 

62 

413 

619 

79 

141 

233 

96 


6 

12 

886 

896 

29 

742 

784 

46 

594 

654 

63 

399 

608 

80 

125 

210 

97 


2 

13 

881 

892 

30 

732 

777 

47 

586 

646 

64 

385 

496 

81 

110 

189 

98 


1 

14 

876 

887 

31 

723 

770 

48 

578 

638 

65 

370 

484 

82 

95 

168 

99 



15 

872 

883 

32 

714 

763 

49 

570 

631 

66 

356 

471 

83 

81 

149 

100 



16 

866 

876 

83 

705 

765 

60 

561 

623 

67 

339 

457 

84 

68 

132 





VII. Table showing the Expectation op Life at every Age, according to the Observations made at 

Northampton. 


Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Kagiect. 

B3I 


Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Expect. 

0 

25*18 

17 

35*20 

33 

26*72 

49 

18*49 

65 

10*88 

81 

4*41 

1 

82*74 

18 

34*58 

34 

26*20 

50 

17*99 

66 

10*42 

82 

4*09 

2 

37 79 

19 

33*99 

35 

26*68 

51 

17*50 

67 

9*96 

88 

8*80 

8 

89 65 

20 

33 43 

36 

25*10 

62 

17*02 

68 

9 50 

84 

358 

4 

40*58 

21 


37 

24*64 

53 

16*54 

69 

9*05 

8ft 

3*37 

ft 

40*84 

22 

32*39 

38 

24*12 

54 


70 

8*60 

86 

3*19 

6 

41*07 

23 

31*88 

89 

23*60 

55 

15*58 

71 

8*17 

87 v 

8*01 

7 

41*03 

24 

31*36 


23*08 

66 

15*10 

72 

7*74 

88 

9*86 

8 

40*79 

95 


41 

22*56 

57 

14*63 

78 

7*33 

89 

9*66 

9 

40*36 

26 

80*83 

42 

22*04 

58 

14*15 

74 

6*92 

90 

9*41 

10 

89*78 

27 

29*82 

43 

21*54 

59 

13*68 

75 

6*54 

91 

9*09 

11 

89*14 

28 

29*30 

44 

21*03 

60 

18*21 

76 

6*18 

99 

1*75 

19 

38*49 

29 

28*79 

45 

20*52 

61 

12*75 

77 

5*88 

93 

1*87 

18 

87*83 

80 

28*27 

46 

20*02 

62 

12*28 

78 

5*48 

94 

1*05 

14 

87*17 

31 

27*76 

47 

19*61 

63 

11*81 

79 

5*11 

95 

075 

1ft 

16 

36*51 

85*85 

82 

27*24 

48 

19*00 

64 

11*85 > 

80 

4*75 

96 

0*60 


3 B 4 
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VIII. Table showing the Expectation of Lips at every Age, according to the Observations made at 

Carlisle. 


age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Expect. 

i age. 

Expect. 

age. 

Expect. 

age. 

Expect. 

age. 

Expect. 

0 

38*72 

18 

42*87 

36 

30*32 * 

63 

18*97 

70 

9*19 

87 

8-71 

1 

44 68 

19 

42*17 

37 

29*64 

54 

18*28 

71 

8*65 

88 

3*59 

2 

47*56 

20 

41-46 

38 

28 96 

55 

17*58 

72 

8*16 

89 

3*47 

3 

49*82 

21 

40*75 

39 

28-28 

56 

16*89 

73 

7*72 

90 

3-28 

4 

50*76 

22 

40*04 

40 

27 61 

67 

16*21 

74 

7 33 

91 

3*26 

5 

51*26 

28 

39*31 

41 

26-97 

58 

15*55 

75 

7*01 

92 

3*37 

6 

5117 

24 

38*59 

42 

26*34 

59 

14*92 

76 

6*69 

93 

3*48 

7 

60*80 

25 

37*86 

43 

25*71 

60 

14 34 

77 

6*40 

94 

8*53 

8 

50*24 

26 

37*14 

44 

25*09 

61 

13*82 

78 

6*12 

95 

3*53 

9 

49*57 

27 

36*41 

45 

24*46 

62 

13*31 

79 

5*80 

96 

3-46 

10 

48*82 

28 

35*69 

46 

23-82 

63 

12*81 

80 

5*51 

97 

3*28 

11 

48*04 

29 

36*00 

47 

2317 

64 

12*30 

81 

5*21 

98 

3-07 

12 

47 27 

30 

84*34 

48 

22*50 

65 

11*79 

82 

4-93 

99 

2-77 

13 

46*51 

31 

33 68 

49 

21*81 

66 

11*27 

83 

4*65 

100 

2-28 

14 

45*75 

32 

33 03 

50 

2111 

67 

10*75 

84 

4*39 

101 

1-79 

15 

46*00 

33 

32*36 

51 

20-39 

68 

10.23 

85 

4*12 

102 

1*30 

16 

17 

44*27 

43*57 

34 

35 

31*68 

31*00 

52 

19-68 

69 

9*70 

86 

3*90 

103 

0*83 


IX. Table giving a Comparative View of the Results of the undermentioned Tables of Mortality, in 
relation to the following Particulars. 


By 

Dr. Price's 
Table, 

By 

the Pint 
Swedish 
Tables, as 
published by 
Dr. Price j 
for both 
Sexes. 

Mr B i)e- 

parcieux's 

Table, 

Mr. Milne's 
Table, 
founded 
on the 
Mortality 
observed at 
Carlisle. 

By 

Mr. Griffith 
Davies's 
Table, 
founded on 
the Rape, 
rience at the 
Equitable 
Lira Insur- 
ance Office. 

By Mr. Finlalson's 
Table, founded on the 
Experience of the Govern- 
ment Life Annuities. 

founded on 
the Register 
of Births and 
Burials at 
Northamp- 
ton. 

founded 
on the 
Mortality In 
the French 
Tontines, 
prior to 
1745. 

According 
to his First 
Investiga- 
tion, as men- 
tioned in his 
Evidence 
In 1825. 

According 
to his Second 
Investiga- 
tion, as men- 
tioned in 
his Evidence 
In 1827. 

► 

34,286 

43,137 

51,033 

51,335 

49,330 

Mean qf 
both Sexes. 

63,470 

Mean qf 
both Scree. 

53,950 

28,738 

23,704 

29,837 

31,577 

37,267 

38,655 

37,355 

30-85 

34*58 

37*17 

37-86 

37 45 

38*35 

38*52 

10-88 

10 10 

11*25 

11*79 

12*35 

12*81 

12 50 

*16*438 

-*16*839 

-*17 420 

-*17G45 

*17*494 

*17534 

*17*634 

*7*761 

*7' 328 

*8 039 

-*8 307 

*8*635 

*8*896 

*8*751 

.£*0*55424 

*0 65842 

.*0*85452 

.*0*88823 

*0*88723 

*0*99078 

1 

*0*98334 


Of 100,000 persons aged W 
25 there would be alive f 
at the age of 66 - -J 
Of 100,000 persons aged T 
65, there would be alive > 
at the age of 80 - - J 

Expectation of life at the 1 
age of 26 - years j 

Expectation of life at the ) 
age of 65 - years j 

Value of an annuity oni 
a life aged 25, Interest > 
being at 4 per cent. - J 
Value of an annuity on 7 
a life aged 65, interest > 
being at 4 per cent. -3 
Value of a deferred an-") 


nuity commencing at 
65,to a life now aged 25, 
‘ " est at 4 per cent. 


3 


Note. — In all the Tables above mentioned, it is to be observed that the mortality is deduced from an 
equal, or nearly equal, number of each sex ; with the single exception of Mr. Davieses Table, founded on 
the experience of the Equitable, In which office, from the practical objects of life Insurance, It is evident 
the male sex must have composed the vast majority of lives subjected to mortality. But as it is agreed 
on all hands that the duration of life among females exceeds that of males, it follows that the results of 
Mr. Davies’s Table foil materially short or what they would have been, if the facts on which he has 
reasoned bad comprehended an equal number of each sex. The Tables have not, in all cases, been com- 
putsd)U| per cent , the rate allowed by government. 
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XII. Table showing the Vuci or an Annuity on thi joint Continuance or Two Lives or equal 
Ages according to the Northampton Table of Mortality. 
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The Northampton Table (No. VII.), by under-rating the duration of life, was a very advantageous 
guide for the Insurance offices to go by in insuring lives ; but to whatever extent it might be beneficial 
to them in this respect, it became equally injurious when they adopted it as a guide in selling annuities. 
And yet, singular as it may seem, some of the insurance offices granted annuities on the same terms that 
they Insured lives ; not perceiving that, if they gained by the latter transaction, they must obviously lose 
by the former. Government also continued for a lengthened period to sell annuities according to the 
Northampton Tables, and without making any distinction between male and female lives 1 A glance at 
the Tables of M. Deparcieux ought to have satisfied them that they were proceeding on entirely false 
principles. But, In despite even of the admonitions of some of the most skllfbl mathematicians, this 
system was persevered in till within these few years i We understand that the loss thence arising to the 
public may be moderately estimated at 2,000,0001. sterling. Nor will this appear a large sum to those who 
recollect that, supposing interest to be 4 per cent., there Is a difference of no less than 91/. Is. In the value 
of an annuity of 60/. for life, to a person aged 45, between the Northampton and Carlisle Tables. 
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INVOICE. — IONIAN ISLANDS. 


INVOICE, an account of goods or merchandise sent by merchants to their cor- 
respondents at home or abroad, in which the peculiar marks of each package, with other 
particulars, are set forth. — (See example, ant#, p, 143.) % 

IONIAN ISLANDS, the name given to the islands of Corfu, Paxo, Santa Maura, 
Ithaca, Cephalonia, Zante, Cerigo. and their dependent islets. With the exception of 
Cerigo, which lies opposite to the south-eastern extremity of the Morea, the rest lie pretty 
contiguous, along the western coasts of Epirus and Greece ; thewnost northerly point of 
Corfu being in lat.* 39° 48' 1 S ,f N., and the most southerly point of Zante ( Cape Kieri, 
on which there is a light-house) being in lat. 37° 38' 35" N. Jjapsali, the port of 
Cerigo, is in lat. 36° 7' 30" N., Ion. 23° E. 

The area and population of the different islands may be estimated as follows : — 



Soil and Climate. — These are very various — Zante is the most fruitful. It consists principally of an 
extensive plain, occupied by plantations of currants, and having an air of luxuriant fertility ana richness. 
Its climate is comparatively equal and fine, hut it is very subject to earthquakes. Corfu and Cephalonia 
are more rugged and less fruitful than Zante ; and the former, fVom its vicinity to the snowy mountains of 
Rpirus, and the latter from the Black Mountain (the Mount JEnos of antiquity) in its interior, are exposed 
tn winter to great and sudden variations of temperature. In January, 1833, the cold was more rigorous 
than usual, the Croat damaging to a great extent the oranges and vines of these islands aud those of Santa 
Maura. The latter is, in the hot season, exceedingly unhealthy, — a consequence of the vapours arising 
from the marshes and the shallow seas to the N . E. Cerigo is rocky and sterile ; it is subject to continued 
gales, and the currents seldom permit its waters to remain unruffled. 

Hietory, Government, Sfc — These islands have undergone many vicissitudes. Corfu, the ancient Cor- 
cyra, was femous in antiquity for its naval power, and for the contest between it and its mother state Corinth, 
which eventually terminated in the Peloponnesian war. Ithaca, the kingdom of Ulysses ; Cephalonia, 
sometimes called Dulichlum, from the name of one of its cities ; Zante, or Zacynthus ; Santa Maura, 
known to the ancients by the names of Leucas or Leucadia, celebrated for its promontory, surmounted 
by a temple of Apollo, whence Sappho precipitated herself into the ocean ; ana Cerigo, or Cythera, the 
birth-place of Helen, and sacred to Venus ; — have all acquired an immortality of renown. But, on com- 
paring their present with their former state, we may well exclaim,— 

Heu quantum tuec Niobe, Niobe dittabat ab t'lld / 

After Innumerable revolutions, they fell, about 350 years ago, under the dominion of Venice. Since the 
downfall of that republic, they have had several protectors, or rather masters, being successively under 
the dominion of the Russians, the French, and the English. By the treaty of Paris, in 1815, they were 
formed Into a sort of semi-independent state. They enjoy an internal government of their own, under 
the protection of Great Britain ; a Lord High Commissioner, appointed by the king of England, having 
charge of the foreign relations, and of the internal, maritime, and sanitary police. His Majesty’s com. 
mander-in-chief has the custody of the fortresses, and the disposal of the forces. It is stipulated in the 
treaty of Paris, that the islands may be called upon for the pay and subsistence of 3,000 men, as well as for 
the repair of their fortresses occupied by the British troops. The executive government is vested in a 
president nominated by the commissioner, and a senate of 5 members (1 for each of the larger islands of 
Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, and Santa Maura, and 1 representing collectively the smaller ones of Ithaca, 
Cerigo, and Paxo, by each of which he Is elected in rotation). The senators are elected at the com- 
mencement of every quinquennial parliament (subject to a negative from the commissioner) from a 
legislative chamber or 40 members, themselves elected by the constituencies of the different islands, 
for A years. The senate and legislative assembly, together with the commissioner, are thus the supreme 
authority t they are, when united, termed the Parliament, and, as such, pass, amend, and repeal laws, in 
the mode prescribed by the constitution of 1817. Besides the general government, there is in each Island 
a local administration, composed of a regent, named by the senate, aud from 2 to 5 municipal officers elected 
by tbeir fellow citizens. 

The State qf Society in these islands is far from being good, and was formerly the most depraved ima- 
ginable. The people, when they were placed under the egli of England, were at once lazy, ignorant, 
superstitious, cowardly, and bloodthirsty. Their vices may , we believe, be, in a great degree, ascribed to 
the government and religion established amongst them. The latter consisted of Tittle more than a series 
of fasts and puerile observances ; while the former was both weak and corrupt. The Venetians appointed 
to situations of power and emolument belonged mostly to noble but decayed families, and looked upon 
tbeir offices merely as means by which they might repair their shattered fortunes. Hence the grossest 
Uborruptlon pervaded every department. There was no crime for which impunity might not be purchased. 
Justice, in feet, was openly bought and sold ; and suits were decided, not according to the principles of 
law or equity, but by the irresistible influence of faction or of gold. In consequence, the islands became 
a prey to all the vices that afflict and degrade a corrupt and semi-barbarous society. Sandys, one of the 
best English travellers who ever visited the Levant, having touched at Zante in 1610, expresses himself 
with respect to the inhabitants as follows : — •• In hablte they imitate the Italians, but transcend them in 
their revenges, and infinitely less civil. They will threaten to kill a merchant that will not buy their 
commodities ; and make more conscience to breake a fast than commit a murther He is weary of his life 
that hath a difference with any of them, and will walke abroad after daylight. But cowardice is Joined 
with their crueltie, who dare doe nothing but sodainly upon advantage : and are erer privately armed. 
They are encouraged to villainies by the remlstnetse of their laws. The labourers do go Into the fields with 
swords and partisans, as if in an enemie’s countrey ; bringing home their oils and wines in hogsklns, the 
inside turned out.” — (p. 7. ed. 1637. ) * • * 

If the Zantlotes did not deteriorate during the next 2 centuries, which, indeed, was hardly poa- 
sffile, they certainly did not Improve. Dr. Holland, by whom they were visited in UU2, tells ns that 
he heard, on sure authority, that the number of assassinations In Zante has been more than 1 for 
eachday of the though the population was only 40,000 l "—(Travel* in the Ionian Isle*, he. 4to ed. 

p. 
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Matters were, if not quite so bad, very little better in tbe other islands. In Cephalonia, the inhabitants 
were divided into factions, entertaining the most implacable animosities, and waginga war of extermination 
against each other. A little vigour on the part of their rulers would have served to suppress their mur- 
derous contests. But this was not an object they wished to attain : on tbe contrary, their selfish and 
crooked policy made them seek attstrengthen their own power by fomenting the dissensions that prevailed 
amongst their subjects. — ( Beilin, Description du Golfe de Venise , p. 169.) Considering the state of so- 
ciety at home, we need not wonder that the Cephalonians, who were distinguished among the islanders for, 
activity and enterprise, were much addicted to emigration. The Venetians attempted to check its pre- 
valence ; but, as they neglected the only means by which It could be prevented, — the establishment of 
security and good order atJhome, — their efforts were wholly unsuccessful. 

The islanders did not, however, satisfy themselves with attempting to stao and prey upon each other. 
They were much addicted to piracy, particularly the inhabitants of Santa Maura and Cerlgo ; and it has 
been alleged that the'lfataetian government partlcipatsgldbi the profits of this public robbery, which, at all 
events, they took ltttlflpdns to suppress. 

A long series of years will be required to eradicate vices so deeply rooted, and to effect that thorough 
change in the habits and morals of the people that is so indispensable. The power and influence of the 
British government has already, however, had a very decided effect: assassination has become com- 
paratively unknown ; piraev has been suppressed ; and a spirit of industry, sincerity, and fair dealing is 
beginning to manifest itself. The present generation of nobles possess a superior degree of information, 
and a knowledge of the true interests of their country, which, if not all that could be wished, was, at 
least, unknown to their fathers. It is not easy to exaggerate the difficulties with which Sir Thomas 
Maitland bad to struggle during the first years of the British government. He was opposed by every 
jpneans that feudal rancour, corruption, and duplicity could throw in his way. Those accustomed to the 
treachery, shuffling, and jobbing of the Venetian and Ru&so-Turktsh governments, and the intrigues of 
the French, could neither appreciate nor understand the plain, straightforward course natural.to British 
officers. These difficulties have, however, materially diminished ; and it is to be hoped that the influence 
of our example, and of that education now pretty generally diffused, will gradually accoim^ish the re- 
generation ox the islanders. % ^ 

Manufactures, Sfc — These islands possess few manufactures properly so termed. The wives of the villanf , 

‘ or peasants, spin and weave a coarse kind of woollen cloth, sufficient m great part for the use of their fa- 
milies. A little soap is made at Corfu and Zante. The latter manufactures a considerable quantity of 
silk gros-de- Naples and handkerchiefs ; the art of dyeing is, however, too little studied, and the esta- 
blishments are on too small a scale. The peasantry, in general, are lazy, vain, delighting in display, and 
very superstitious. Those of Zante and Cephalonia are more industrious than the Corfiotes ; in the first, 
particularly, their superior condition is probably to be ascribed, in part at least, to the nobles residing 
more on their estates in the country, and contributing, by their example, to stimulate industry. In Corfu, 
the taste for the city life, which prevailed in the time of the Venetian government, still operates to a great 
degree. The Corfiote proprietor resides but little in his villa ; his land Is neglected, while he continues 
in the practice of his forefathers, who preferred watching opportunities at the seat of a corrupt govern- 
ment, to improving their fortunes by the more legitimate means of honourable exertion and attention to 
their patrimony. In this respect, however, a material change for the better has taken place during the 
last 20 years. 

Imports qf Grain, Sfc Great part of the land is held under short tenures, on the metayer system , the 

tenant paying half the produce to the landlord. Owing to the nature of the soil, and the superior attention 
given to the culture of olives and currants, the staple products of the islands, most part of the grain 
and cattle required for their consumption is imported. The hard wheat of Odessa is preferred, and large 
sums are annually sent to the Black Sea in payment. The parliament, in March, 1833, repealed the 
duties on the Introduction of corn ; and the grain monopoly of .Corfu, wiiich had been established in 
favour of government. In order to provide against the possibility of a general or partial scarcity, was then 
also suffered to expire. These 2 sources of revenue, while they existed, did not probably produce less 
than 20,000/. annually. 

Cattle. — They are similarly dependent upon Greece and Turkey for supplies of butcher’s meat; a small 
number only of sheep and goats being bred in the islands. Oxen, whether for agriculture or the slaughter- 
house, are principally brought from Turkey. The beef eaten by the troops is 6 weeks or 2 months 
walking down from the Danube, and the provinces that skirt it, to the shores of Epirus, where they 
remain in pasture until fit for the table. 

Exports — The staple exports from these islands are oil, currants, v&lonia, wine, soap, and salt. Tbe 
first Is produced in great abundance in Corfu and Paxo, and in a less quantity in Zante, Santa Maura, and 
Cephalonia. Corfu has, In fact, the appearance of a continuous olive wood ; a consequence, partly, of 
the extraordinary encouragement formerly given to the culture of the plant by the Venetians. Although 
there is a harvest every yenr, the great crop is properly biennial ; the tree generally reposing for a year after 
Its effort. (In France and Piedmont the period of inactivity is of 2 and 3 years.) During 5 or 6 month*, 
from October till April, the country, particularly in Corfu, presents an animated appearance, persons of 
all ages being busily employed in picking up the fruit. The average price may be about U. 1 Is. per barrel. 
Under the old Venetian system, the oil could only be carried to Trieste. It is charged with an ad 
valorem duty of 19£ per cent., payable on the export. The quality might be much improved by a little 
more care in the manufacture, the trees being generally finer than In any other country. 

Currants, originally introduced from the Morea, axe grown in Zante, Cephalonia, and Ithaca, but 
principally in the first. The plant is a vine of small size and delicate nature, the cultivation of which 
requires much care. Six or 7 years elapse alter a plantation has been made, before it yields a crop. In the 
beginning of October, the earth about the roots of the plant is loosened, and gathered up in small heaps, 
away ftom the vine, which is pruned in March : alter which the groundns again laid down smooth around 
the plant, which grows low, and is supported by sticks. The crops are liable to injury In spring from 
the blight called the “brina,” and rainy weather in harvest produces great mischief. The currants 
are gathered towards September, and after being carefully picked, are thrown singly ^ipon a stone 
floor, exposed to the sun in the open air. The drying process may occupy a fortnight or longer, if thtf 
weather be not favourable. A heavy shower or thunder storm (no unfrequent occurrence at that season) 
not only interrupts It, but sometimes causes fermentation. The fruit is then only fit to be given to animals. 
Should it escape these risks, it is deposited in magazines called " seraglief ’ until a purchaser casts up. The 
“ seruglienle, or warehouse keeper, delivers to the depositor a paper acknowledging the receipt of the 

a uantlty delivered, which passes currently in exchange from hand to hand till tbe time of export. Under 
le.old Venetian government, the liberty of traffic in this produce was exceedingly restricted. In Zante 5 
persons chosen out of tho council of nobles assembled in presence of the pioveditore, regulated what should 
bo the price ; and those who wished to purchase were under the necessity of describing to the govern- 
ment the quantity they desired. This system was called the “ college tto ." The export duties consisted 
of an original duty of 9 per cent ad valorem j a daxioflsso, or fixed duty of about 4#. id. per cwt. ; and 
afterwards of a novissimo , or most recent duty, of 2s. 2d. per cwt. This latter was remitted in favour of 
vessel* bringing salt fish, Ac. from tbe northern ports (chiefly English, Danes, and Dutch) : ft was after- 
wards relaxed in favour of Russian vessels from Odessa, and abandoned altogether as vexatious and un- 
productive. The prweditore received In addition 2 per cent., and each of his 2' Venetian councillors 1 per 
cent* v so that tbe fruit, the original cost of which was about 0s. the cwt., stood the exporter in little less 
than 1 8s. tar IBs. Even under British protection, the fruit, which some years before had fetched as much- as 
3Qt» and 32*. the cwt., but had declined in 1882 to 8s. the cwt., was burdened with the daxio Jisso of 4s. 44. 
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and a duty of 6 per cent, ad valorem, being equivalent together, at that price , to an ad valorem duty of 
nearly 60 per cent. 1 In the mean time the British parliament had, in 1829, raised the import duties payable 
In England to the enormous amount of 44s. Ad. the cwt., which, at the same low price, made an ad valorem 
duty of 000 per cent. The consequences were rapidly visible ; a decline took place in the culture of the 
plant, as well as iu the circumstances and in the qjgfectionM of the proprietiflfeR, whose staple export and means 
of existence were almost annihilated. As the prices fell, and the oistressbecame greater, the necessitous 

C rower was obliged to borrow money at ruinous Interest from foreign merchants, or from the Jews, who 
ere, consequently, able to dictate the price at which they would take his produce. A legislative enact- 
ment on a scale commensurate with the difficulties which it had to grapple with, was, after much de- 
liberation, matured and adopted by the 4 th parliament in its session of 1833. By it the whole of the duties 
upon currants were commuted for an ad valorem tax of 19} per cent., being the same as that laid upon 
oil. The same act increased. In a small degree, the duties previously paid on the importation of coffee, 
tea, and sugar, and upon foreign wines, silks, andgaloves, articles which, being gUefly consumed by the 
affluent, were more appropriately subjected to anTncreasc of duty, to supply inywt the serious defalca- 
tion of revenue consequent to the reduction of the currant duty. The duties thus increased upon ob- 
jects of luxury may now amount to from 20 to 25 per cent., which Is far from exorbitant. The good 
effects of this enactment were manifested by an almost Instantaneous rise in the price of the fruit 
which had remained on hand of the crop of 1832. The average export of currants during the 3 years 
ending with 1839, has been 17,747,000 lbs. a year. The duty on currants imported Into England was 
reduced in 1834 to 22s. fid. a cwt. 

Salt may be obtained In considerable quantities in Corfli, Zante, and Santa Maura, for exportation: 
the latter island alone produced It until the late act of parliament, which provided that government should 
let the salt pans in all the islands to those bidders who should otter, by sealed tenders, to supply it at thg 
lowest rate to the consumer, paying at the same time the highest price to government. No export duty 
Is charged upon it. 

It is apparent from these statements, that heavy duties are levied upon the exportation of the staple pro- 
ducts ofthMifflands, — an objectionable system, and one which, if It is to bo excused at all, can only be so 
by the pecoBffl circumstances under which they are placed. There Is no land tax or Impost on property 
In the Ionian Islands, such as exists in many other rude countries : ana, supposing it were desirable to 
introduce such a tax, the complicated state of property in them, the feudal tenures under which it Is l}eld, 
and the variety of usages with respect to it, oppose all but invincible obstacles to Its imposition on fair and 
equal principles. At the same time, too, a large amount of revenue is required to meet the expenses of 
the general and local governments, to maintain an efficient police, and to prevent smuggling and piracy. 
However, we caunot help thinking that some very material retrenchments might be made from the ex- 
penditure ; and it is to this source, more, perhaps, than to any other, that the inhabitants must look for 
any real or effectual relief from their burdens. 

Account of the Quantities and Values of the Exports from the Ionian Islands, in 1837, 1838, and 1839. 


Articles. 

1837. 

1858. 

1839. | 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Produce, olive oil - - 

currants - lb*, 

vine - - - barrets 

spirits - - * - — * 

valonia - - - - lbs. 

salt - bus) i el 

wit set — — - — — 

all other produce - - - 4 

Native manufactures of all sorts « — 

Foreign - - - — 

Total 

Value of merchandise In transit 

*1,537 

*3,144,793 

6,815 

393 

38,000 

23,050 

10 

£ 

42,485 

256,266 

2,929 

504 

71 

471 

* 

1,718 

29,525 

I 8,355 

45,690 
14,212,484 
5,212 
252 
297,022 
84,282 
, 1 

£ 

87,39* 

185,715 

*,048 

149 

850 

1,405 

tt.149 

33,678 

8,44* 

25,273 

15,882,669 

4,286 

too 

180,197 

54,888 

a 

51,45* 

*45,918 

1,405 

67 

479 

914 

2,550 

*9,178 

6,951 


342,326 

- 

3*1,828 

- 

338,914 

- 

SEl 114,864 

- 

109,566 

- 

98,735 


Hrveniu; and Expenditure In 1837, the revenue and expenditure were as follows : — 


| Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Customs ------ 

Transit duty - 

Duty on oU 

Do. currants - - - 

Do. wine and spirits ... 

Do. tobacco eu - - - 

Do. cattle - 

Stamp duties • 

Port duties - 

Monopoly of salt and gunpowder 

RmtsTrf ruMin iu tines tj - 

MU 2ribSeoSr t ^ fflC * m - 

£ 

34,593 

483 

8,514 

45,491 

2,891 

2,523 

2,086 

13,726 

2,044 

3,310 

11,392 

9.271 

4.005 

7,178 

147,507 

General government .... 
Ix>cal do. on the separate Islands 
Contingencies of police and courts of justice - 
Education - - * - * 

Kent* of public offices - 
Public works, roads. Ac. • 

Public buildings ana salines « 

Salaries 

Hospitals and other contingencies 

Collection or revenue - 

Packet service ----- 

Military protection .... 

£ 

41,307 

58,648 

7,651 

11,330 

1&800 

*ss 

9,515 

1,98* 

7,422 

29,914 

199,211 


Shipping — Account of the Tonnage of the Shipping that entered inwards and cleared out from the 
Ionian Islands, in 1&7, 1838, and 1839. 





1837. 

1836. 

1 




Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Inwsrus. 

Outwards. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Ionian 

British 

Austrian 

Russian 

French 

Neapolitan 

SSSSnUn : 

SSSU : 

All other countries 



1*8, *30 
5*, 154 
33,079 
12,608 
104 
3,600 
1,105 
2,989 
44,169 
8,838 
1,816 

134,667 

30,260 

37,419 

11,694 

104 

3,158 

m 

46,244 

3,647 

2,106 

122,702 

27,0AM 

42/167 

16,622 

203 

5,136 

4,7*0 

45,294 

SirfS 

1*7,435 

27,729 

35,761 

14,240 

*03 

127,356 

25 ,087 
33,938 
19,223 

4^of 

l S$Si 

1 


Total 

; ^ 

*59,549 

273/101 

*72,030 


.jmmi 

*85*599 
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Account of the Quantities and Values of the various Articles imported into the Ionian Islands, in 1837, 
* 1*38, and 1839. 


Produce, sugar - * 

coffee * • * 

drugs, gum*, medicines, dyeing 
rials, &e. 

Manufactures of all sorts 
Etaw silk - 

Haw cotton 
Wool - 

Hemp and flax 
Stares for large casks 
Hoopa/or do. 

Iron ... 

Timber - 

Firewood ... 
Wheat - - . 

Indian com 
Barley and oats 
Beans and other pulse 
Potatoes ... 
Rice - - - 

Maccaronl - 

Flour ... 

Biscuits • 

Butter - . * 

Salt meat 

~ ;k fish, dm baccala 

— fa and Car I are - 

las and anchor! es 

Chitons and garlic • 

Dried fruits ... 
Poultry ... 
Wines, foreign - * 

Spirits - • . 

Homed cattle - - 

Horses, inules^gnd asses 
Sheep, goats, add pigs 
Tobacco - 

All other articles 


Value of merchandise in transit 



Porta. —The principal ports in the Ionian republic are Corfa and Zante, In the islands of the same 
name, and Argostoii in Cephalonia. The city and port of Corfu lie on the east side of the island, on the 
canal or channel between it and the opposite continent, which is here about 5 miles wide. The citadel, 
which projects Into the sea, is famished with a light-house, 240 feet high ; the latter being in lat. 39° 37' N., 
Ion. 19® 5g* E. The town is but Indifferently built. Population -about 17,000, exclusive of the military. 
The fortifications are very strong, both towards the sea and the land. The canal has deep water 
throughout j its navigation, which is a little difficult, has been much facilitated by the erection ora light- 
house on the rock of Tignoso in the northern entrance ; where the channel is less than a mile in width ; 
and by the mooring of a floating light off Point Leschimo, in the southern entrance. Ships anchor be- 
tween the small but well fortified Island of Vido and the city, in from 12 to 17 fathoms water. 

The port, or rather gulph, of Argostoii in Cephalonia, lies on the south-west side of the island. Cape 
AJi, forming its south-western extremity, is in lat 38° 8' 40" N., Ion. 20° 23' 30" E. Cape San Nicolo, 
forming the other extremity, is about 4f miles from Cape Aji ; and between them, within about 11 mile 
of the latter, is the small Islet of Guardian!, on which is a light-house. From this island the gulph stretches 
N. & W., from 7 to 8 miles inland. The town of Argostoii lies on the west side of a haven on the east 
side of the gulph formed by Point Statura. The situation is low and rather unhealthy. When visited by 
Dr. Holland, its population did not exceed 4,000. Its appearance and police, particularly the latter, have 
been much improved since its occupation by the English. There is deep water and good anchorage 
ground In most parts of the gulph. The best entrance is between Cape San Nicolo and Guardian!, keeping 
rather more than a mile to the eastward of the latter, on account of a reef that extends N.E. and S.W. 
from it nearly that distance. 

The port ancU||ty of Zante are situated on the eastern side of the island, in lat. 37° 47' N. Ion. 20° 54' 42" E. 
The city, the^ftnrgest in the Ionian Islands, extends along the shore for nearly I A mile, but it is no where 
above 300 yards in breadth, except where itasqaads the hill on which the citadel Is erected. The style of 
building is chiefly Italian } and the interior of the city displays every where great neatness, and even 
certain degree or magnificence. Population estimated by Dr. Burgess at about 20,000. It has a mole or 
jetty of considerable utility, at the extremity of which a light-house is erected ; and a laxaretto, situa ted 
a little to the south-west. The harbour is capacious. Ships anchor opposite the town at from 600 to 1,000 
yards* distance, in from 12 to 16 fathoms, availing themselves of the protection of the mole' when 
the wind is from the N. E. When our troops took possession of Zante, in 1810, the fortifications were 
found to be in very bad repair ; but immense sums nave since been expended upon their improvement 
and extension. 

Trade with England. — This is but of very limited extent. During the year 1840 we imported from 
Ionian Islands 133,343 cwt. currants, 66,319 gallons olive oil, 2,000 cwt. valonia, and 1,177 gallons wine. 
The real or declared value of the articles of British produce and manufacture exported to them during 
the same year, amounted to only 87,204/. m * 

The total value of the imports from all countries in 1839 is estimated at 61 1,769/. and that of the exports 
at 338,916/. But a considerable part of the Imports is not destined for the consumption of the islands; but 
Is sent thither merely as to a convenient entrepot, being Intended for the supply of the contiguous pro* 
vlnces of Greece and Turkey. The amount of exports depends materially on the circumstance whether 
the year be one in which there is, or is not, a crop of olives. 


K money, or in Spanish 
Soil. = 4t. id. > adou- 


Momty. — Accounts ars kept In v 
dolUmiand oboU, 100 oboU l ‘ 

ploon a* 1 dollar. — [Tatda L 

Weight*. — English weights and measures are sometimes 
made use of, though with Italian denominations ; but the fol- 
lowing are meet generally used.- 

The pound peso grxtuo, or neat weight of 12 os. =■ 7,384 
name Troy » 9r8 lbs. bb 100 lbs. aromUTpois. 

The pound amp ktK/a or small weight used for precious me- 
tals end drags, la jtfd lighter then the foregoing ; 19 os. 
peso eottile oorrespEHUng to 8 ox. pceogroeao. 


18,900 

canter. 


lighter than for other articles. 

Jwsaewtes qf Length.— 

The Venetian foot of 19 onu4 a* 13| inches English. 

Passo = 3 Venetian feet. ^ 

Brnocio, for cfothe, Ac. = 97 3/16 inches English. 

Do. for silks s» 93 3/8 

Land is measured by the minora or 1/8 of a moggio, orbacUs t 
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being I mb«N| or bacile, about 5/10 of an 


*pated dajr*i t „ 

Fbvvood to BMtwwd by the square passe, usually, however, 
* thick, this dependijM on the quality of the wood, 
sured by the passo cube. • 


only It feet 


Msmstm cf Omp+cuy.— 

Cora.— Corfu and Puo : Maggio of 8 mtsore, about 5 Win- 
cheater bushebu 

Cepbalonia : Beetle should contain 80 lbs. peso groaso, best 
quality wheat. * 

Sants Maura 1 Cado, of 8 criveUJ, 4 as 5 mog. j IcadonSf 
bushels English. 

Ithaca : 6 Beetle as 1 moggio. 

Cerlgo : Child, the measure of Constantinople, as 1 bushel 
English. v 

Ww. — Corfis and Paso 1 58 quartuccl as 1 Jar, and 4 jars a 
1 barrel as 18 English wine gallons. 

Ccphatonla and Ithaca ; 8 quart uccl as 1 boccale 1 18 boc- 
call as 1 sscchlo ; 6 secchioas 1 barrel = 18 English wine 


Zante > IS 1/S quartued =a 1 lire t 40 qusrtuccl =» 1 jar ; 3 
Jans 1 barrel =s 17 5/8 English wine gallons. 

Santa Maura: 88 quartuccl as 1 stainno ; 6 stamnl = l 
v * -s 18 English wine gallons. 


Cerlgo M agoeteu ss 1 boccla 1 50 boccleaa 1 barrel m 18 
IpNrlUh wine gallons. g 

PW. — Corfb and Paxo: 4 quartuccl = 1 rolltro j 6 mlltri a* 
1 jar 1 4 jars as 1 barrel ** 18 English wine gallons. 
Cepnalonta > 9 paadlesmt'fc* 1 barrel ss 18 Eng. wine galls. 
Zante : 9 lire, or 3 Jars of 46 qu. each as 1 barrel as 17 5/8 


English trine gallons, 
it* Maura : 7 stamnl = 


Sant 

Ithaca : lS jpsgUa sM 


1 barrel ss 18 Eng. wine galls. 

Cerlgo : 84 6oaae as 1 — aa 14 Of A — 

Salt. — CcatlmOo, about 4/100 lbs. Venetian peso groeso. 

Um$. — Corfu, measure of 4 English cubic tax. 

In, compiling this artide, we have consulted, besides the 
works r e ferred" to above, the Pbuturc BUtoriqm, Pittoreeque, 
Sec., by Saint Sauveur, — a dlffbuout rat us ole work. The 
account of Zante, In the last volifls (tome 111. pp. 101 *-*78.), 
Is particularly good. We hare also looked into the Voyapt e» 
Oric* of Scndkni, 5 tomes, Paris, 1801 j the Archives du Com- 
merer ; the Papers Utid brim the Pittance Committee, Sec, But 
the most Important part of the Information we have been able 
to 1 st before the reader was derived from manuscript note* 
obligingly communicated by Earl Lovelace, who {when Lord 
King) was secretary to the British government In these is- 


IPJECACUANHA (Fr. Ipecacuanha ; Ger. Amerihantsche brechwurzel ; It. Ipe-' 
coacanna ; Port. Cipo de camaras, Ipecacuanha ; Sp. Ipecacuana , Raiz de qro), the root 
of a perennial plant ( Cephaelis ipecacuanha') growing in 'Brazil and other parts ofjSouth 
AmericaJMjEt is, from its colour, usually denominated white, grey , or ash-coloured , and 
brown , SRle of the first variety is found in the shops. The grey and brown varieties 
are brought to this country in bales from Rio Janeiro. Both are in shortSf wrinkled, 
variously i>ent and contorted pieces, which break with a resinous fracture. The gr#jris 
about the thickness of a small quill, full of knots and deep circular fissures, that nearly 
reach down to a white, woody, vascular cord that runs through the heart of each piece; 
the external part is compact, brittle, and looks smooth : the brown is smaller, more 
wrinkled, of a blackish brown colour on the outside, and whitish within : ^fche white is 
woody, and has no wrinkles. The entire' root is inodorous ; but the powder has a faint 
disagreeable odour. The taste is bitter, sub-acrid, and extremely nauseous. In choosing 
ipecacuanha, the larger roots, which are compact and break with a resinous fracture, 
having a whitish grey, somewhat semi-transparent, appearance in the outside of the cor- 
tical part, with a pale straw-coloured medullary fibre, are to be preferred. When pounded, 
ipecacuanha forms the mildest and safest emetic in the whole materia medica. Though 
probably employed-in America from time immemorial, it was not introduced into Europe 
till th&time of Louis XIV., when one Grenier, a French merchant, brought *150 lbs. 
of it from Spain, with which trials were made at the Hotel Dieu. Helvetius first made 
known its use in dysentery, for which Louis XIV. munificently rewarded him by a 
douceur of 1,000/. sterling. — (Thornton's Dispensatory ; Thomson's Chemistry.) 

IRON (Dan. Jem ; Du. Yzer ; Fr. Ter ; Ger. Risen ; It. Ferro; Lat. Ferrum, ' 
Mars ; Pol. Zelazo ; Por. Ferro ; Rus. Scheleso ; Sp. Hierro ^.Sw, Jem ; Gr. ^Ihrjpos ; 
Sans. Doha ; Arab. Hedeed ; Pers. Ahun), the most abundant and most useful of all 
the metals. It is of a bluish jvhite colour ; and, when polished, has a great deal of 
brilliancy. It baa a styptic taste, and emits a smell when rubbed. Its hardness exceeds 
that of most other metals ; and it may be rendered harder than most bodies by being 
converted into steel. Its specific gravity varies from 7 *6 to 7 *8. It is attracted by the 
magnet or loadstone, and is itself the substance which constitutes the loadstone. But 
when iron is perfectly pure, it retains the magnetic virtue for a very showtime. It is 
malleable in every temperature, and its malleability increases in proportfcflMfcs the tem- 
perature augments ; but it cannot be hammcre#out nearly as thin as gold or silver, or 
even as copper. Its ductility is, however, more perfect ; for >t may be drawn out into 
wire as fine at least as a human hair. Its tenacity is such, that an iron wire 0*078 of on 
inch in diameter, is capable of supporting 54 9 ‘25 lbs. avoirdupois without breaking. 


Historical Notice . — Iron, though the most common, it the mott difficult of all the metal* to obtain In 
a state fit for ose ; and the discovery of the method of working it seems to hare been posterior to the use 
of gold, sliver, and copper. We are wholly ignorant of the steps by which men were led to practise the 
processes required to rase it and render ft malleable. It It certain, however, that It was prepared In 
ancient Egypt, and some other countries, at a very remote epoch ; but it was very little used in Greece 
till after th% Trojan war. — (See the admirable work of M. Goguet on the Origin <tf Laws , Arts , 4 c. 9 
vol. I. p. 140) 

Species qf 'Iron. — There are many varieties of iron, which artists distinguish by particular names ( but 
all of them may be reduced under one or other of the 9 following classes ; cast or pig iron , wrought or sqft 
iron, and steel, 

1. Cast or pig iron is the name given to this metal when first extracted from its ores. The ores from 
which iron is usually obtained are cojnposed of oxide of iron and clay. The object' of the manufacturer 
is to reduce the oxide to the metallic state, and to separate all the clay with which it is combined. This 
is effected by a peculiar process « and Urn Iron, being exposed to a strong heat In furnaces, and melted, 
runs out into moulds prepared for Its reception, and obtains the name of cast or pig iron. 

The cast iron thus obtained is distinguished by manufacturers Into different varieties, from Us colour 
and other qualities. Of these the following are the most remarkable : — * 

a. White cast iron, which is extremely hard and brittle, and appears to be composed of a congeries of 
small crystals. It can neither be Aled, bored, nor bent, and Is very apt to break wheu.juddeqty heated or 
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If. Grey or mottled cait iron, so called from the inequality of its colour. Its texture Is granulated. It 
Is much softer and less brittle than the last rdriety ; and may be cut, bored, and turned on the lathe. 
Cannons are made of it. . 

c. Black oast iron is the most unequal in its texture, the most fusible, and least colwsire, of the 
three. t ^ jp ^ap 

2. Wrought or soft Iron is prepared from cast iron by a process termed a refinement ornneryT' The 
wrought iron manufactured in Sweden is reckoned the finest in the world. 

3. Steel consists of pieces of wrought iron hardened by a peculiar process. The Swedish Iron imparted 
into this country is mostly used in tne manufacture of steel. — ( See Steel.) — (Thornton's Chemistry .)>' 

Uses of Iron^- To enumerate the various uses of iron would require a lengthened dissertation. No one, 
who reflects f<Jr a moment on the subject, can doubt that its discovery and employment In the shape of 
tools and engines has been of the utmost importance to man ; and has done more, perhaps, than any thing 
else, to accelerate his advance in the career of improvement. Locke has the following striking ob- 
servations on this subject : — ■** Of what consequence the discovery of one natural body, and its proper- 
ties, may be to human life, the whole great continent of America is a convincing Instance ; whose igno- 
rance in useful arts, and want of the greatest part of the conveniences of life. In a country that abounded 
with all sorts of natural plenty, I think may be attributed to their ignorance of what was to be found 
In a very ordinary, despicable stone — I mean the mineral of iron. And whatever we think of our parts 
or improvements in this part of the world, where knowledge and plenty seem to vie with each other ; 
yet, to any one that wii^ seriously, reflect upon it, I suppose it will appear past doubt, that, were the use 
of Iron lost among us, we shoulqgfek a few ages be unavoidably reduced to the wants and ignorance of the 
ancient savage Americans, whosenatural endowments and provisions came no way short of those of the 
most flourishing and polite nations *, so that he who first made use of that one contemptible mineral, may 
be truly styled tt}e father of arts and author of plenty.”— ( Essay on the Understandings book lv. c. 12.) 

Manufacture of Iron in Great Britain. — We are ignprant of the period whetmron began 
to be made in England, but there is authentic evidence to* show that ironflwks were 
established^^; the Romans in the Forest of Dean, in Gloucestershire, and in other parts of 
the Jkingdoim — ( Pennant's Wales f ed. 1810, vol. i. p. 89. ) They were also cstablished r at 
an early period, in Kent and Sussex ; these counties being well supplied, not only with 
iron ore, but (which was at the time of still more importance) with timber, the only spe- 
cies of fuel that was then used in the furnaces. It is to this latter circumstance that the slow 
increase in the production of iron in England, during a lengthened period, is to be ascribed. 
Complaints ^ere very early made of the destruction of timber by the iron works; and in the 
reign of Elizabeth, when an unusual demand for timber for the navy, and for merchant ves- 
sels also, took place, the decrease of timber excited a great deal of attention. At length, 
in 1581, an act was passed prohibiting the manufacturers of iron from using any but small 
wood, and from establishing any new works any where within 22 miles of the city of 
London, and 14 miles of the river Thames, and in several parts of Sussex specified 
in the act. Soon after this, Edward, Lord Dudley, invented a process for smelting iron 
ore with pit-coal instead of timber ; and it is difficult to point out many inventions 
that have’ been so advantageous. The patent which his lordship obtained in' 1619, 
was exempted from the operation of the act of 1623 (21 James l.’c. 23.), setting aside 
L monopolies ; but though, in its consequences, it has proved of immense value to the 
ipountry, the works of the inventor were destroyed by an ignorant rabble, and he was 
well nigh ruined by his efforts to introduce and perfect his process. — ( Report of Com - 
mittee of House of CommMlon Patents, p. 168, &c. ) The invention seems, in consequence, 
to have been for many years almost forgotten. The complaints of the destruction of 
timber continued ;• so much so, that, in 1637, the exportation of iron without licence 
was prohibited, and fresh restrictions were laid on the felling of timber. But the evil 
could, not be abated by such means ; and, in the early part of last century, complaints of 
the destruction of timber by the iron works became more prevalent than ever, and their 
total suppression began to be contemplated as a lesser evil than the continued decrease 
of the stockiMf timber. At this period more than two thirds of the iron made use of 
was import ea, and the condition of th^^spanufacture was most unprosperous. But the 
growing scarcity and high price of timber, coupled with the increasing demand for iron, 
at last succeeded in drawing the attention of some ingenious persons to Lord Dudley's 
process; and, about 1740, iron was made at Colebrook Dale, and one or two other places, 
by means of pit-coal, of about as good a quality as that made with timber. From this 
period the business steadily increased ; at first, however, its progress was comparatively 
slow, and the furnaces of Kent and Sussex were not wholly relinquished for more than 
3Q years after iron began to be largely produced by means of pit-coal. The great de- 
mand for iron occasioned by the late war, and the obstacles whieh it threw in the way 
of supplies from abroad, gave the first extraordinary stimulus to the manufacture, which 
has now become of vast importance and great value. In 1740 the quantity of pig-iron 
made in England and Wales amounted to about 17,000 tons, produced by 59 fbrnaoes. 
Since this epoch the increase is believed to have been nearly, as follows; viz : — in 1750, 
22,000 tons; in* 1768, 68,000 tons, produced by 85 furnaces; in 1796, 125,000 tons, pro- 
duced by 121 furnaces ; in 1806, 250,000 tons, produced by 169 furnaces; and in 1820, 
about 400,000 tons were produced, but there is no account of the number of frirnaces. 
FroYn extensive inquires made by government and others connected with the iron 
trade, the following statements have been deduced, which exhibit the districts in which 
iron is made, number of furnaces, and the total quantity produced in 1825, 1830, 
and 1840. 
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Account of the Number of Furnaces, and of the Quantities of Iron produced, in 1835, 1830, and 184a 

2 : 


a 

^Dutrlet*. 

Number of Furnace*. 

Ton* of Iron produced. 

Ton* of Coal 
consumed 
in the Pro- 
duction of 
Iron. 

18*6. 

1830. 

1840. 

In Blast. 

Out. 

Total. 

Total. 

In Blast. 

Out. 

Total. 

18*3. 

1830. 

1840. 

1840. 

South Wale* 
Staffordshire* - - ■ 

Shropshire 

Yorkshire • - 

Derbyshire 

North Wale* 

Forest of Dean - 
Scotland - 
Ireland - 

Yarious (including Nor- 
thumberland) • 

Total* 

80 

80 

96 

8* 

14 

8 

’ 17 " 

* 

*7 

*7 

13 

1* 

5 

6 

3 

8 

107 

107 

49 

34 

19 

14 

A 

S3 

* 

113 
1*3 
48 
*7 
18 
} *0 
*7 

13* 

1*3 

*4 

*5 

IS 

1* 

4 

64 

5 

81 
*8 
> 7 

7 

3 

3 

*6 

1 

163 

161 

81 

3* 

18 

13 

4 

70 

6 

*30,41* 

189,136 

89,596 

39,104 

**,67* 

17,736 

33,340 

3,000 

*77,643 

21*,604 

73,418 

*7,9*6 

17,999 

25,000 

*97,500 

5,3*7 

AOiOOO 
4*ffc30 
8*, 750 
66,000 

31.000 
*6,500 
15,500 

*41,000 

11.000 

1.436.000 

1.665.000 

409.000 
306,500 
1*9,000 

110.000 
60,000 

7*3,000 

38,600 

*59 

103 

36* i 376 
Coal 

1 40* 

used in con 

88 

▼ertinf 

490 
r pig to 

618,*36 

wx^phtL 

677,417 
ron * - 

1 ,396,400 

4.877.000 
*,000,000 

6.877.000 


Furnace*. Ton*. 

Annual produce of iron by furnace* with hot air - 16* 6*5,000 

Do. do. with cold air - *40 771,400 


40* 1,596,400 I 

The increase of production, as evinced by this table, is to be matchedjipnly by the 
progress of the cotton manufacture, after the introduction of the inventions or Arkwright 
and others. It has no doubt been occasioned by various causes, among the more pro- 
minent of which may be specified the greater cheapness of iron, and its consequent ap- 
plication to a great many purposes to which it was not formerly applied. We believe, 
however, that the extraordinary increase in the production of iron, since 1830, is prin- 
cipally to be ascribed to the extensive construction of railways in this country and 
in the U. States between that epoch and 1838, and the consequent increase in the 
home demand for iron, and in the shipments for America. But a demand of this sort 
could hardly be otherwise than temporary ; and it has already all but ceased in Great 
Britain, at the same time that the exports to the U. States have been materially reduced, 
partly through the abandonment of railway projects, and partly through. the increase 
of iron works in the Union, and the discouragement given by the tariff to the importa- 
tion of foreign iron. It is true that the exports to other places have increased more than 
those to the U. States have fallen off, and that they were greater in 1841 than in any 
preceding year. Still, however, that increase was a most inadequate compensation for the 
falling off in the home demand ; and we need not, therefore, be surprised at the fact of the 
iron trade having been, during the two or three years ending with 1843, involved 
iu the greatest difficulties, and extremely depressed. The price of pig iron, which, a 
few years ago, had been as high as 6/., 7/., and even 8/. a tonTfcow ranges fron 2 L to 31. 
10s. ; and, owing to the reluctance of the masters to put their furnaces out of blast, a 
large stock of iron has been Accumulated for which there is no demand. It would ap- 
pear, however, that the low price which iron has lately brought has led to its still more 
extensive employment, and that there has already been a considerable increase of demand. 
But it is doubtful whether this increase will be able to keep the furnaces that have been 
constructed in full work ; and if not, the pressure will, of course, be very severely felt in 
those parts of the country in which iron is produced at the greatest cost. jXhia, in fact, 
is not a case of mere glut, arising from a suddigt falling off in the demand; but is also 
a case in which the manufacturers in certaip districts have to struggle against the com- 
petition of those in other and more favourably situated districts ; and it is difficult to 
see how, in the long run, the former should escape being driven from their business. 
They are, in fact, placed under circumstances similar to those in which the producers 
of iron by means of wood in the weald of Kent, Sussex, and elsewhere were placed, after 
pit-coal had been successfully employed in its manufacture. 

The employment of the hot-blast, or of air heated to a high temperature, instead of 
common atmospheric air, in the working of furnaces, has been one of the greatest im- 
provements in the manufacture ; and has at once reduced the cost of iron and increased 
its quantity* It was first used in Lanarkshire, in Scotland ; and has been one Of the 
principal causes of the extraordinary extension of the trade in that part of the empire* 
(See annexed Tables, on the opposite page.) 

Estimating the total quantity of iron produced at present (1843) in Great Britain at 1,800,000 tons, its 
value when cast and manufactured into Dolts, rods, Ac. may be estimated at 8/. or 8/. HJs. a tan, making 
Its entire value 10,400,000/. or 1 1 ,050,0§fc. And if we recollect that wrought Iron Is to the hardware 
manufacture what malt is to the manufacture of beer, or leather to that of shoes, we shall be safcisneo 
alike of Its paramount importance in the arts, and as a most prolific source <Jf employment and of public 
wealth. 
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N.B. Quarter# of a cwt. and lbs. are omitted in this table, bat they are allowed for in the summing 

up. 

Total quantity of iron exported in 1842, 266,606$ tons. /■ 

Perhaps in nothing has the fall of price, consequent to the diminution of the cost of production* that 
has taken place since the peace of 18) 5, been more conspicuous than in hardware. At an average, articles 
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of hardware are at present ( 1843) full 60 per cent, lower than In 1820. Andit maybe safely affirmed that 
there are very few descriptions of articles in which a<all of price would have been so advantageous. 

We still import a small quantity, from 15,000 to 18,000 tons, of Swedish iron, for conversion into steel, 
for which purpose it is better fitted than British iron. 

IRON-WOOD (Ger. Eisenholz ; Du. Yserhout ,* Fr. Box* de fer ; It. Leg no di ferro ; 

Sp. Plo Hierro ; Lat. Sideroxylon , Lignum ferreum ), a species of wood of a reddish cast, 
so called on account of its- corroding as that metal does, and its being remarkably hard 
and ponderous, — even more so than ebony. The tree which produces it grows prin- 
cipally in the West India islands, and is likewise very common in South America, and 
in some parts of Asia, especially about Siam. 

ISINGLASS (Ger. Hausenblase , Haus blase ; Fr. Colle de poisson, Carlock ; It. Cola 
di pesee ; Rus. Klei rubiii, Karluh) % one of the purest and finest of the animal glues. It 
is a product the preparation of which is almost peculiar to Russia. It is made of the 
air-bladders and sounds of different kinds of fish which are found in the large rivers that 
fall into the North Sea and the Caspian. That prepared from the sturgeon is generally 
esteemed the best ; next to that, the beluga ; but isinglass is also prepared from sterlets, 
shad, and barbel, though not so good. Die best is usually rolled in little ringlets ; the 
second sort is laid together like the leaves of a book ; and the common sort is dried 
without any care. When fine, it is of a whjte colour, semi-transparent, and dry. It 
dissolves fttklily in boiling water, and is used extensively in cookery. It is also used for 
stiffening silk, making sticking plaster, &c. The duty of 47s. 6cL a cwt. on isinglass 
produced, in 1840, 3,722/. showing that 1.567J cwt. had been entered for consumption. 
The price varies from 5s, to 14s. 6d. per lb. — (See Thomson's Chemistry ; Tooke's 
View of Russia , 2d ed. iii. S43, &c. ) 

ISLE OF MAN. See Maw, Isi.k of. 

JUICE OF LEMONS, LIMES, or ORANGES. The 9th section of the act 
6 Geo. 4. c. 111. is as follows : — “ For ascertaining the degrees of specific gravity or 
strength, according to which the duty on the juice of lemons, limes, and oranges shall 
be paid, it is enacted, that the degrees of such specific gravity or strength shall be ascer- 
tained by a glass citrometer, which shall be graduated in degrees in such manner, that 
distilled water being assumed as unity at the temperature of 60° by Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer, every degree of the scale of such citrometer shall be denoted a variation 
of parts of the specific gravity of such water.” 

JUNIPER BERRIES. See*B E RRiEs. 

IVORY, the name given to the teeth or tusks of the elephant, and of the walrus or 
sea-horse. Each male elephant come to maturity has 2 tusks. These are hollow at the 
root, tapering, and of ^various sizes, depending principally on the age of the animal. 
Colour externally yellowish, brownish, and sometimes dark, internally white. The best 
are large, straight, and light-coloured, without flaws ; not very hollow in the stump, but 
solid and thick. The most esteemed come from Africa, being of a closer texture, and 
less liable to turn yellow, than those from the East Indies. 

The trade In I^ondon thus divide them ; — 

First sort, weighing 70 lb*, or upwards ; second sort, weighing 56 lbs. to 60 lbs. ; third sort, weighing 38 
lbs. to 66 lbs. ; fourth sort, weighing 28 lbs. to 37 lbs. ; fifth sort, weighing 18 lbs. to 27 lbs. 

All under 18 lb*, are called tcri+e/lon, and are of the least value. In purchasing elephants* teeth, those 
that are very crooked, hollow, and broken at the ends, or cracked and decayed in the inside, should be 
rejected ; and care taken that lead or any other substance has not been poured into the hollow. The 
freight is rated at 16 cwtg|o tbe ton. — ( Mxlbum's Orient. Com A 

Supply of Ivory. — The imports of elephants’ teeth, in 1840 and 1841, were, at an 
average, 5556 cwt., of which 4520 cwt. were retained for consumption. The medium 
weight of a tusk may be taken at about 60 lbs. ; so that the yearly imports of 1840 and 
1841 may be taken at 10,372 tusks ; a fact which supposes the destruction of at least 
5186 male elephants! But, supposing the tusks could only be obtained by killing the 
animal, the destruction would really be a good deal greater, and would most probably, 
indeed, amount to about 7,000 elephants. Occasionally, however, tusks are acci- 
dentally broken, one lost in this way being replaced by a new one ; and a good many are, 
also, obtained from elephants that have died in the natural way. Still it is sufficiently 
obvious, that the supply from the sources now alluded to cannot be very large ; and if to 
the quantity of ivory required for Great Britain, we add that required for the other 
countries of Europe, America, and Asia, the slaughter of elephants must, after every 
reasonable deduction is made, appear immense ; and it may well excite surprise, that 
the breed of this noble animal ha# not been more diminished. The western and eastern 
coasts of Africa, the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, India, and the countries tg^the east- 
ward of the Straits of Malacca, are the great marts whence supplies of ivory are de- 
rived. The imports from Western Africa into Great Britain, in 1840, amounted to 
1,993 cwt. ; the Cape furnished only 97 cwt. The imports during the same year from 
India, Ceylon, and other Eastern countries, were 2,4 1 8 cwt. 

The* Chinese market is principally supplied with ivory from Malacca, Siam, and Su- 
matra. * 
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The chief consumption of ivory in England is in the manufacture of handles for 
knives ; but it is also extensively used in the manufacture of musical and mathematical 
instruments, chess-men, billiard-balls, plates for minatures, toys. See. Ivory articles 
are said to be manufactured to a greater extent, and with better success, at Dieppe, than 
in any other place in Europe. But the preparation of this beautiful material is much 
better understood by the Chinese than by any other people. No Europ*^an artist has 
hitherto succeeded in cutting concentric balls after the manner of the Chin« se : and their 
boxes, chess-men, and other ivory articles, are all far superior to any that a *e to be met 
with any where else. 

Historical Notice . — It is a curious fact, that the people of all Asiatic « ountries in 
which the elephant is found, have always had the art of taming the animal and applying 
it to useful purposes, but that no such art has ever been possessed by any native African 
nation. Is this owing to any difference between the Asiatic and African elephants, or 
to the inferior sagacity of the African people ? We incline to think that the latter is 
the true hypothesis. Alexander the Great is believed to have been the first European 
who employed elephants in war. It appears pretty certain, that the elephants madetise 
of by the Carthaginians were mostly, if not wholly, brought from India ; and that they 
were managed by Indian leaders. Some of the latter were captured by the Romans, in 
the great victory gained by Metellus over Asdrubal. — ( See, on this curious subject, two 
very learned and valuable notes in the Ancient Universal History , 8vo. ed. voE®Hvii. p. 529. 
and p. 549. Bujffbn's Article on the 'Elephant is a splendid piece of composition. } 


The price per cwt., duty (1/. per cwt.) included, of elephants’ teeth in the London market, in June. 
1843, was — 


1st, 79 to 90 lbs. 
2d, 56 — 60 — 
3d, 38 — 55 — 
4th, 28 — 37 — 


£ 

25 


21 

20 


s. d. £ s. d. 
0 0 to 31 0 0 

0 0 — 27 0 0 

0 0 — 24 0 0 

0 0 — 22 0 0 


5th, 18 to 27 lbs. 
Scrivelloes 

Sea horse teeth, per lb. 


£ s. d. £ s. d. 

19 0 0 to 21 0 0 

10 0 0 — 35 0 0 

0 6 0— 0 15 0 


K. 

KELP. A substance composed of different materials* of which the fossil or mineral 
alkali, or, as it is commonly termed, soda, is the chief. This ingredient renders it useful 
in the composition of soap, in the manufacture of jalum, and in the formation of crown 
and bottle glass. It is formed of marine plants, which, being cut from the rocks with 
a hook, are collected and dried on the beach to a certain extent ; they are afterwards 
put into kilns prepared for the purpose, the heat of which is sufficient to bring the 
plants into a state Off semi- fusion. They are then strongly stirred with iron rakes ; and 
when cool, condense into a dark blue or whitish mass, very hard and solid. Plants 
about 3 years old yield^the largest quantity of kelp.- The best kelp has an acrid caustic 
taste, a sulphurous odour, is compact, and of a dark blue greenish colour. It yields 
about 5 per cent, of its weight of soda. — ( Barry's Orkney Islands, p. 377.; Thomson's 
Dispensatory . ) 

The manufacture of kelp is, or rather was, principally carried on in the Western Islands, and on the 
western shores of Scotland, where it was introduced from Ireland, about the middle of last century. 
Towards the end of the late war, the kelp shores of the island of North Uist let for 7,000/. a year. It has 
been calculated that the quantity of kelp annually manufactured in the H ebri des only, exclusive of the 
mainland, and of the Orkney and Shetland isles, amounted, at thfli pericqftrsflgred to, to about 6,000 tons 
a year ; and that the total quantity made in Scotland and its adjacent isles amounted to about 20,000 tons. 
At some periods during the war, it sold for 20/. a ton ; but at an average of the 23 years ending with 1822, 
the price was 10/. 9s. 7d. — (Art. Scotland , Edinburgh Encyclopedia.) 

Unluckily, however, the foundations on which this manufacture rested were altogether factitious. Its 
existence depended on the maintenance of the high duties on barilla and salt. Inasmuch, however, as 
kelp could not be substituted, without undergoing a very expensive process, for barilla, in a great many 
departments of Industry in which the use of mineral alkali is indispensable, it became necessary materially 
to reduce the high duty laid on barilla during the war. The ruin of the kelp manufacture has been 
ascribed to this reduction; but though barilla had 'been altogether excluded from our markets, which 
could not have been done without great Injury to many most important manufactures, the result would 
have been perfectly the same, In so.far as kelp Is concerned, unless the high duty on salt had also been 
maintained. It was the repeal of the latter that gave the kelp manufacture the coup de grace. The 
purification of kelp, so as to render it fit for soap-making, is a much more troublesome and expensive 
process than the decomposition of salt ; and the greatest quantity of alkali used, is now obtained by the 
latter method. Had the duty on salt not been repealed, kelp might still have been manufactured, not- 
withstanding the reduction of duty on barilla. 

The manufacture is now almost extinct. Shores that formerly yielded the proprietors a rent of 200/. 
to 500 4. a year, are now worth next to nothing. The price of kelp since 1822 has not been, at an aver- 
age, above 41. a ton j and the article will, most probably, soon cease to be produced. 

Thitgnsult, though injurious to the proprietors of kelp shores, and productive of temporary distress to 
the labourers employed in the manufacture, Is not to be regretted. It could not have been obviated, with- 
out keeping up the price of some of the most important necessaries of life at a forced and unnatural 
elevation. The high price of kelp was occasioned by the exigencies of the late war, which, besides 
obstructing the supply of barilla, forced government to lay high duties on it and on salt. The proprietors 
had not the vestige or a ground for considering that such a state of things would be permanent ; they 
did right in profiting by it while it lasted ; but they could not expect that government was to subject the 
country, during peace, to some of the severest privations occasioned by the war, merely that they might 
continue to enjoy an accidental advantage. 

* * f» r< o 
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KENTLEDGE, the name sometimes given to the iron pigs cast in a particular form 
for ballasting ships, and employed for that purpose. 

KERMES (Ger. Scharlachbeeren ; Du. Grein Scharlakenbessen ; It. Grana, Chcrmes , 
Cremese , Cocchi ; Sp. Grana Kermes, Grana de la coscqja), an insect ( Coccus ilicis Lin.) 
of the same species as the true Mexican cochineal, found upon the quercus ilex , a species 
of oak growing in Spain, France, the Levant, Sec. Before the discovery of America, 
kermes was the most esteemed drug for dyeing scarlet, and had been used for that pur- 
pose from a very remote period. Beckmann inclines to think that it was employed by 
the Phoenicians, and that it excelled even the famous Tyrian purple. — Hist, of Invent. 
vol. ii. p. 197. Eng. ed.) From the name of coccum or coccus, cloth dyed with kermes 
tfras called coccinum, and persons wearing this cloth were said by the Romans to be 
coccinati. — {Mart. lib. i. epig. 97. lin. 6.) It is singular, however, notwithstanding 
its extensive use in antiquity, that the ancients had the most incorrect notions with 
respect to the nature of kermes ; many of them supposing that it was the grains {grana) 
or £*uit of the ilex. This was Pliny’s opinion : others, after him, considered it in the 
same light, or as an excrescence formed by the puncture of a particular kind of fly, like 
the gall nut. It was not till the early part of last century that it was finally and 
satisfactorily established that the kermes is really nothing but an insect, assuming the 
appearance of a berry in the process of drying. The term kermes is of Persian origin. 
The Arabians had been acquainted with this production from the earliest periods in 
Africa ; and having found it in Spain, they cultivated it extensively as an article of 
commerce, as veil as a dye drug for their own use. But since, the introduction of 
cochineal, it has become an object of comparatively trifling importance. It is still, 
however, prepared in some parts of Spain. Cloths dyed with kermes are of a deep red 
colour ; and though much inferior in brilliancy to the scarlet cloths dyed with real 
Mexican cochineal, they retain the colour better, and are less liable to ^un. The old 
tapestries of Brussels, and other places in Flanders, which have scarcely lost any thing 
of their origimil vivacity, though 200 years old, were all dyed with kermes. The history 
of this produlUon has been treated with great learning by Beckmann {Hist, of Invent. • 
vol. i. pp. 171 — 191. 1st ed. trans.); and by Dr. Bancroft {Perinanent Colours , vol. i. 
pp. 393 — 409.) 

KINO (Fr. Gomme de Kino ; Ger. Kinoharz ; It. Chino), a gum, the produce of trees 
that grow in the East and West Indies, Africa, Botany Bay, &c. The kino now found 
in the shops is said by Dr. A. T. Thomson to come from India, and to be the produce 
of the nauclea gambir. The branches and twigs are bruised and boiled in water. The 
decoction is then evaporated until it acquires the consistence of an extract, which is kino. 
It is imported in chests containing from 1 to 2 cwt. ; and on the inshte of the lid of each 
chest is a paper, inscribed with the name of John Brown, the montlrand year of its im- 
portation, and stating that it is the produce of Amboyna. It is inodorous, very rough, 
and slightly bitter when first taken into the mouth ; but it afterwards impresses a degree 
of sweetness on the palate. It is in small, uniform, deep brown, shining, brittle frag- 
ments, which appear like portions of a dried extract broken down ; being perfectly uni- 
form in their appearance. It is easily pulverised, affording a powder of a lighter brown 
colour than the fragments. But it may be doubted whether the inspissated juice of the 
nauclea gambir ought to be considered as kino. Dr. Ainslie says that Botany Bay kino 
is the only kind he ha<^etfi in qp Indian bazaar. The tree which yields it grows to a 
great height : it flowsmra incisions made into the wood of the trunk. — {Thomson's 
Dispensatory ; Ainslie' s Materia Indica.) * 

KNIVES. (Ger. Messer ; Du. Messen ; Fr. Couteaux ; It. Coltelli j Sp. Cuchillos ; 
Rus. Nos hi) well known utensils made of iron and steel, and employed to cut with : 
they are principally manufactured in London and Sheffield. Knives are made for a 
variety of purposes, as their different denominations imply ; such as table knives, pen- 
knives, oyster knives, pruning knives, &c. Although England at present excels every 
part of the world in the manufacture of knives, as in most branches of cutlery, the 
finer kinds were imported until the reign of Elizabeth. It is stated by Mr. Macpherson 
{Annals of Com ., Anno 1563), that knives were not made for use in England till 1563 ; 
but there can be no doubt that this is an error. They had been made, though probably 
of a rude and clumsy pattern, for centuries before, in the district called Hallamshire, of 
which Sheffield is the centre ; and the cutlers of London were formed into a corporation 
in 1417. — {Manufactures in Metal , vol. ii. c. i., in Lardner's Cyclopaedia.) 

KONIGSBERG, the capital of East Prussia, in lat. 54°42'11" N., Ion. 20° 29^4 5" E. 
Population, in 1838, 68,000. 

Port , £c. — Konigsberg is situated on the Pregel, which flows into the Frlsche Raff, or Fresh Bay, a 
large lake having from 10 to 14 feet water. The bar at the mouth of the Pregel has only from 5 to 6 feet 
wat<*r, so that none but flat-bottomed boats can ascend to the city. Pillau, In lat. 64^ ay 39" N., Ion. 

# on the n ® r th side of the entrance from the Baltic to the Frlsche Haff.ls properly the port 

of Konigsberg. Within these few years, a light-house has been erected on a rising ground, a little to the 
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south of Pillau, the lantern of which is elevated 103 feet above the level of the sea. The light Is fixed 
and brilliant. The entrance to the harbour is marked by buoys ; those on the larboard side being sur- 
mounted by small flags. A Gothic building, 120 feet above the level of the sea, has been erected to serve 
for a land-mark ; at a distance it looks like a three-masted ship under sail. There is usually from 15 to 
16 feet water between the buoys on entering the harbour ; but particular winds occasion material dif- 
ferences in this respect. » 

Trade of Konigsberg. -r- Being situated on a navigable river of considerable import- 
ance, Konigsberg has a large command of internal navigation, and is the principal 
emporium of a large extent of country. Wheat, rye, and other species of grain are the 
chief articles of export. • The wheat is somewhat similar to that of Dantzic, but of 
inferior quality, being larger in the berry, and thicker skinned. The rye is thin, and 
also the barley, with few exceptions, and light. Peas are of a remarkably large quality. 
Oats are common feed, with a slight admixture of tares ; but as these last answer in 
some degree the purpose of beans, the value of the oats is rather enhanced than other- 
wise by the circumstance. More tares are shipped here than from any other port in the 
Baltic. The prices of all sorts of grain are usually lower at Konigsberg than at the 
neighbouring Prussian ports. Linseed, hemp, flax, lemons, bristles, and oil cake are 
largely exported ; with smaller quantities of bones, mats, ashes, feathers, wax, hides and 
skins, &c. The bristles are the best in the Baltic. Timber, deals, and staves are as good 
as at Memel, but are rather scarce. The imports are coffee, sugar, herrings, iron and steel, 
wines, tin and tin plates, dye woods, spices, coals, &c. Salt is a government monopoly ; 
any person being allowed to import it, but he must either sell it to government at a 
price fixed by them, or export it again. 

Money , Weights , and Measures , same as at Dantzic ; which see. 



Account of the Product* imported into Kdnigsberg by Sea in the Year 1842,specifylng the Quantities 
imported from the U. Kingdom, and elsewhere, with their estimated Values. 


£7 R aHother Aj£ 

King- Coun- I 

domT trie.. Ut 7* hn *' 



,h?Tr JfSEr T <*» 1 Amt. 

ft? Qu«*n- in Star. 

5J5f; c w«: ***• “”*• 


Arrack, f cwt. Prussian ") 
rum and < equal to 113* i 
brandy (lbs. English J 
Cotton wool - — 

Cotton yam - — 

Coffee - — 

CheeM - — 

Copperas - — 

Goafs- . — 

Dyevrood - _ 

Drugs - - — 

Glass and glass- 
ware - — 

Hops - - — 

Herrings - barrels 
f cwt. Prussian') 
Indigo < equal to 1134 r 
Lite. English J 
Iron and steel 
ware - — 

Iron and steel 


grindstones lasts 


I f cwt. Prussian 1 
Molasses 1 equal to 3 ISA > 
Libs. English J 
Mustard — 

I Train oil - — 

7 Rice - — 

1 Salt - - — 

1 Seed oil — 

J Spices of all 
L | kinds - — 

7 Sugar, refined — 

Sugar, raw and 
7 j crushed, lumps — 

l Southern fruit — 

) Tea - — 

| Tin - — 

I Tin plate - — 

Tobacco, int> 
nufactured - — 

i Tobacco leaves — 

China and 
III earthenware — - 

UWine - - — 

>iTar - - — 

r ; Tiles and bricks — 

5 ‘Sundry imports of various 
> description* 


22 - 22 1«0 

- - 1,132 1,132 1,345 

500 3,113 3,613 5,366 

07,614 14,377 111,991 8,316 

17 347 364 541 

1,061 1,242 2,303 5,472 

163 163 557 


35,375 32.922 
3,019 
766 406 

28 329 

920 1,901 


29 76 

43 J’** 3 
552 12,20* 
135 
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Account of the Exports of Corn from K6*nigsberg during each of the Six Years ending with 1843. 


Species of Grain. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

Wheel ... 

Rye 

Barley - 

CUU * 

Peas ... 

Beans ... 

Tares ... 

Linseed - - « 

J&613 
100,716 
34,041 
5H,*30 
. 19,488 
8,977 
8.394 
31,280 

14$483 

72,735 

1 1,692 
19,337 

6,9] 6 

913 

1,449 

46,011 

IjS&l 

809^008 

39,914 

67,137 

89,491 

16,810 

3,180 

48,787 

7^1*90 

169,564 

24,970 

83,630 

11,602 

10,290 

6,352 

61,912 

Qrs. 

71,708 

37,833 

2,772 

*18,105 

16,611 

13,755 

99,088 

7^663 

104,085 

23,833 

8,830 

30,766 

6,310 

7,510 

54,190 

'Total 

883,641 

993,938 

615,949 

368,710 

259,952 

306,190 


L. 

LAC, or GUM LAC (Ger ,+Lack, Gummilack ; Fr. Lacque , Gommc Jacque ; It. 
Laeca , Gommalacca ; Sp. Goma laca ; Rus. Baka, Gummilak ; Arab. I.aak ; Hind. 
Lak'h ; Sans. Ldksha ), a substance, which has been improperly called a gum, produced 
in Bengal, Assam, Pegu, Siam, &c. on the leaves and branches of certain trees, by an 
insect .(chcrmea lacea). The trees selected by the insect on which to deposit its eggs 
are known by the names of the bihar tree ( Croton lacciferum Lin. ), the pepel ( Butea 
frondoaa\ bott, and coosira trees, &c. After being deposited, the egg is covered by the 
insect with a quantity of this peculiar substance, or lac, evidently intended to serve, in 
the economy nature, as a nidus and protection to the ovum and insect in its first stage, 
and as food ft^the maggot in its more advanced stage. It is formed into cells, finished 
with as much art as a honeycomb, but differently arranged. Lac yields a fine red dye, 
which, though not so bright as the true Mexican cochineal, is said to be more permanent ; 
and the resinous part is extensively used in the manufacture of sealing wax and hats, 
and as a varnish. 


Lac, when in it* natural state, encrusting leaves and twigs, is called stick lac : it is collected twice a 
year; and the*only trouble in procuring it is in breaking down the leaves and branches, and carrying 
them to market. When* the twigs or sticks are large, or only partially covered, the lac is frequently 
separated from them, as it always ought to be when shipped for Europe, to lessen the expense of freight. 
The best stick lac is of a deep red colour. When held against the light, it should look bright, and when 
broken should appear In diamond-like points. If it be not gathered till the insects have left their cells, 
ft becomes pale, and pierced at the top ; and is of little use as a dye, though probably better for a 
varnish. „ , ... . 

I.ac dye , lac lake , or cake lac , consists of the colouring matter extracted from the stick lac. Various 
processes have been adopted for this purpose. It is formfed into small square cakes or pieces, like those 
of indigo. It should, when broken, look dark-coloured, shining, smooth, and compact ; when scraped or 
powdered, it should be of a bright red colour, approaching to that of carmine. That which is sandy, 
light-coloured, and spongy, and which, when scraped, is of a dull brickdust colour, should be rejected. 

Notwithstanding the continued fall in the price of cochineal, the use of lac dp» has been extending In 
this country. The annual consumption may at present amount to about 700,000 lbs., having more than 
trebled since 1818. The finest qualities of lac dye are seldom met with for sale In Calcutta, being gene- 
rally manufactured under contract for the European market. 

When stick lac has been separated from the twigs to which it naturally adheres, and coarsely pounded, 
the native silk and cotton dyers extract the colour as far as It conveniently can be done by water. The 
yellowish, hard, resinous powder which remains, having somewhat of the appearance of mustard seed, U 
called teed lac. When liquefied by fire, it is formed into cakes, and denominated lump lac. 1 he natives 
use the latter in making bangles, or ornaments in the form of rings, for the arms of the lower class of 
females ; the best shellac being used in manufacturing these ornaments for the superior classes. 

Shellac is produced from seed lac, by putting the latter into bags of cotton cloth, and holding it over a 
charcoal fire, when the lac melts, and being strained through the bag, the resinous part, which is the most 
liquefiable, is obtained in a considerable degree of purity ; it is formed into thin sheets or plates. Thin, 
transparent, or amber-colauriBNhellac Is best ; avoid that which is thick, dark, or speckled ; it should 
always, when broken, be amber-coloured on the edge ; that which has a dark brown fracture, however 
thin, should be rejected. When laid on a hot iron, shellac, if pure, will Instantly catch fire, and burn, 
with a strong but not disagreeable smell. It used to be principally employed in this country in the ma- 
nufacture of sealing wax, and as a varnish ; but it is now very extensively used in the manufacture of 

hats: the entries for consumption in 1842 amounted to 1,082,570 lbs. 

In Bengal, lac is chiefly produced in the forests of Sylbet and Burdwan. The finest dye is said to be 
obtained from the stick lac of Siam and Pegu : but the shellac or resinous part obtained from the latter 
Is inferior to that produced from Sylhet stick lac. It may be obtained in almost any quantity. 


Account of the Quantities of Lac Dye and of Shellac imported into the U. Kingdom from the East 
India Company's Territories and Ceylon, and of the Quantities entered for home Consumption during 
each of the Twelve Years ending with 1842. 


Yean. 

Lee Dye. j 

Shellac 1 

Years. 

Lac Dye. 

Shellac. 

Imported. 

Entered tor 
Consumption. 

Imported. 

Entered fbr 
Consumption. 

Imported. 

Entered fbr 
Consumption. 

Imported. 

Entered for 
Consumption. 

883851 

Ui. 

733,232 

459,379 

899,403 

696,339 

388,490 

347,053 

990,560 

1(093,179 

Lbs. 

450,048 

606,308 

423,323 

888,743 

390,640 

399,342 

396,197 

624,081 

tbs. 

1,144,329 

1,069,116 

770,344 

941,179 

1,179,899 

1,372,519 

2,194,938 

2,659,827 

Lbs. 

517,500 

37** ,622 
408,637 
402,019 
678,219 
580,360 
570,634 
827,364 

1839 

1840 

llii ! 

Total 

years. J 

Lbs. 

1 ,166,569 

1,234/137 

l,28l/»8 

728,993 

Lbs. 

333/178 

643,082 

762,187 

834,568 

Lbs. 

5,176,167 

2,888.632 

9,944/538 

1,663,782 

Lbs. 

798,742 

682,809 

868,967 

1,088,370 

9,738,539 

6*853,793 

22,245,884 

7,696,663 

811,347 

571,149 

1,833,774 

^ 641,889 

7 — - — " " ' 
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The finest lac dye Is dlatlnnilshed by the mark D. I.. the Sd 
by D. T., the 3d b j J. Me. U. f C. IS.. &c. In July 1842 and 
1843, the prices or the different species of lac in bond in the 
London market were as follows : — 

July, 184*. July, 1843. 
«. a. i. d, r. d. i. d. 

Lac dye, diamond, I. per lb. 1 8 to 1 9 9 4 to Si 6 

D. T. - — 12—14 2 0— 2 1 

J. Me. R. — 0 8 — 0 9 0 9 —0 10 

Other marks — 02 — 16 02—1 3 

Lao lake - • — 0 1 to 0 2 01-02 


July, 1843. 


Shellac, liver, per cwt. 


£~ i. A. £ 0 . d. 
2 6 0 to 2 15 0 
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Shellac, block "per cwt. 1 17 6 to 2 6 0 

— orange — 3 5 0— 3 15 0 

— block — 250— 2 15 0 

In 1823, 1>. T. lac dye waa as high as 8e. Sd. and 8#. 6rf. per 
lb. The duties used to be 6 per cent, on lac dye, seed lac, and 
stick lac ; and 20 per cent, on shellac ; but It was obviously 
absurd to charge shellac, which, as already seen, is prepared 
from the refuse of lac dye, with Jbur times the duty laid upon 
the latter. This ridiculous distinction has, however, been for 
some years at an end. In 1842, the duties were reduced to Is. 

a cwt (Bancroft on Permanent Colours, vol. il. pp. 1—60. : 

Aim lie’* Mat. Med . ; MUbum’t Orient. Com. ; ana private in- 
formation.) 


LACE (Du. Hapten; Fr. DenteUe ; Ger. Spitz en j Tt. Merletti , Pizzi ; Rus. Kru- 
shewo ; Sp. Encajes ), a plain or ornamented net-work, tastefully composed of many fine 
threads of gold, silver, silk, flax, or cotton, interwoven, from Lacinia (Lat.), the guard 
hem or fringe of a garment. 

The origin of this delicate and beautiful fabric is involved in considerable obscurity ; 
but there is no doubt it lays claim to high antiquity. In Mr. Hope’s Costumes of the 
Ancients, many beautiful lace patterns are portrayed on the borders of the dresses of 
Grecian females ; and from the derivation of the word “ lace," it is probable it waa 
not unknown to the Romans. It is supposed that Mary de’ Medici was the first who 
brought lace into France, from Venice, where, and in the neighbouring states of Italy, it 
is understood to have been long previously worn ; but we find that in England, so early 
as 1483, “ laces of thread, and laces of gold, and silk and gold,” were enumerated among 
the articles prohibited to be imported. — (1 Rich. 3. c. 10.) It is, tflbrefore, fair to 
presume that this manufacture had begun in England prior to that period, as this and 
many subsequent acts were passed — (19 Hen. 7. c. 21. ; 5 Eliz. c. 7. ; 13 & 14 Car. 2. 
c. 13. ; 4 & 5 W. & M. c. 10., &c.) — for the encouragement and protection of our 
home manufacture ; but it may equally be concluded, that as pins (which are indis- 
pensable in the process of lace making) were not used in England till 1543, the manu- 
facture of lace must have been vulgar in fabric, and circumscribed in its extent. Tradi- 
tion says that the lace manufacture was introduced into this country by some refugees 
from Flanders, who settled at or near Cranfield, now a scattered village on the west side 
of Bedfordshire, and adjoining Bucks ; but there is no certain evidence that we are in- 
debted to the Flemings for the introduction of this beautiful art, though we undoubtedly 
owe to them most part of our manufactures of articles of dress ; we have also imitated 
many of their lace fabrics, and greatly improved our manufacture, by profiting by the 
superior taste which they have displayed in the production of this article. In 1626, Sir 
Henry Borlase founded apd endowed the free school at Great Marlow, for 24 boys, to 

read, write, and cast accounts ; and f<^ 24 girls, to knit, spin, and make bone lace 

{Lewis's Topography') ; so that there is reason to suppose that at this time the manu- 
facture had commenced in Buckinghamshire, which by degrees extended to the adjoining 
counties of Bedford and Northampton. In 1640, the lace trade was a flourishing interest 
in Buckinghamshire — {Puller's Worthies , and different Itineraries) ; and so greatly had 
it advanced in England, that by a royal ordinance in France, passed in 1660, a mark 
was established upon the thread lace imported from this country and from Flanders, and 
upon the point lace from Genoa, Venice, and other foreign countries, in order to 
secure payment of the customs duties. — ( Universal Dictionary.) 

Pillow Lace — the original manufacture — is worked upon^ hard stuffed pillow, with 
silk, flax, or cotton threads, according to a parchment pattern placed upon it, by means of 
pins, bobbins, and spindles, which are placed and displaced, twisting, and interweaving 
the threads, so as to imitate the pattern designed. This manufacture has been long pur- 
sued in almost every town and village in the midland counties, particularly in Bucking- 
hamshire, Bedfordshire, and Northamptonshire, besides at Honiton, in Devon, and va~ 
rious other places in the west of England. The principal places where it is made in the 
Netherlands are Antwerp, Brussels, Mechlin, Louvaine, Ghent, Valenciennes and Lisle. 
It is also made at Chantilly near Paris (celebrated for veils), Charleville, Sedan, 
Le Compt6 de Bourgoyne, Liege, Dieppe, Havre, Harfleur, Pont l’Evesque, Gosorsj 
Fecamp, Caen, Arras, Bapaume, &c. in Franoe ; and at various places in Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Italy. In England and Ireland, besides the laws passed at different times to 
encourage and protect the manufacture, associations were formed in various places, with 
the view of exciting a spirit of emulation and improvement, by holding out premiums 
for the production of the best pieces of bone lace ; and although smuggling of foreign 
lace was carried on to a great extent, (in 1772, 72,000 ells of French lace were seized in 
the port of Leigh, and lodged in the king’s warehouse there, besides numerous other 
seizures,) the British manufacture advanced in an unparalleled degree. — {Gentleman's 
Mag . 1751, vol. xxi. p. 520. ; vol. xlii. p. 434.) It is imagined that the first lace ever 
made in this country was of the sort called Brussels point , the net work made by bone 
bobbins on the pillow, and the pattern and sDrisrs worked w?fK ♦*»£» 
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appears to have been the kind worn by the nobility and people of high rank, as*, is 
evident by the different portraits now in existence, painted by Vandyke, in the time of 
Charles I., and afterwards by Sir Peter Lely and Sir Godfrey Kneller, in the suc- 
ceeding reigns of Charles II., Queen Anne, and George I. About a century since, 
the grounds in use were the old Mechlin, and what the trade termed the wire ground, 
which was very similar, if not identical, with the modern Mechlin, the principal article 
in the present French manufacture. The laces made in these grounds were singularly 
rich and durable ; the designs of the old Mechlin resembled 'the figures commonly in- 
troduced in ornamental carving. Between 70 and 80 years ago, a great deterioration 
was occasioned by the introduction of the Trolly ground, which was exceedingly coarse 
and vulgar, the figures angular, and altogether in the worst tastg conceivable. An 
improvement, however, took place about the year 1770, when the ground, which is 
probably the most ancient known, was re-introduced ; this was no other than the one 
still in partial use, and denominated the ol/l French ground . About 1777, or 1778, 
quite a new ground was attempted by the inhabitants of Buckinghan^ and its neigh- 
bourhood, which quickly superseded all the others ; this was the point ground, which 
had (as is supposed) been imported from the Netherlands. From the first appearance 
of this ground may be dated the origin of the modern pillow lace trade ; but it was not 
until the beginning of the present century t^at the most striking improvements were 
made ; for during the last quarter of the eighteenth century, the article, though cer- 
tainly much more light and elegant from the construction of the ground, was miserably 
poor and spiritless in the design. Soon after the year 1800, a freer and bolder style 
was adopted ; and from that time to 1812, the improvement and consequent success 
were astonishing and unprecedented. At Honiton, in Levon, the manufacture had 
arrived at that perfection, was so tasteful in the design, and so delicate and beautiful in 
the workmanship, as not to be excelled even by the best specimens ofJBrussels lace. 
Luring the late war, veils of this lace were sold in London at from 20 to 100 guineas ; 
they are now sold from 8 to 15 guineas. The effects of the competition of machinery, 
however, were about this time felt ; and in 1815, the broad laces began to be superseded 
by the new manufacture. The pillow lace trade has since been gradually dwindling 
into insignificance, compared with its condition 30 years back. It is difficult to form 
an estimate of the number of persons employed in pillow lace making during its pros- 
perity ; but in a petition from the makers in Buckingham and the neighbourhood, 
presented to her present Majesty in 1830, it was stated that 120,000 persons were 
dependent on the trade ; but this number has since been very greatly diminished. 

Nottingham Lace . — A frame-work knitter of Nottingham, named Hammond, about 
the year 1768, was the first who made lace by machinery. Lissipated in habits, and 
destitute of money, employment, or credit, thd*idea struck him, while looking at the 
broad lace on his wife’s cap, that he could fabricate a similar article by means of his 
stocking frame. — ( Gravenor Henson on Hosiery , Lace , §*c. p. 295. ) He tried, and 
succeeded. The first machine ostensibly for lace (introduced at Nottingham about the 
same period, by A. Else and Harvey of London) was called a pin machine, for making 
single press point net in imitation of the Brussels ground. This machine, although 
lost here, is still used in France in manufacturing the net called tulle . This was the 
age of experiments ; and workmen at their leisure hours employed themselves in 
forming new meshes on the hand, in the hope of perfecting a complete hexagon, which 
had hitherto eluded all tfflir efforts to discover. In 1782, the warp frame was intro- 
duced, which is still in use for making warp lace i and in 1799 it was first attempted 
to make bobbin net by machinery ; but this was not found to answer. Luring the 
succeeding 10 years many alterations were made in the construction of the machines, 
with no better success, until at length, in 1 809, Mr. Heathcoat of Tiverton succeeded 
in discovering the correct principle of the bobbin net frame, and obtained a patent for 
14 years for his invention.* Steam power was first introduced by Mr. John Lindley, 
in 1815-16; but did not come into active operation till 1820.. It became general m 
1822-23 ; and a great stimulus was at this period given to the trade, owing to the 
expiration of Mr. Heathcoat’s patent, thp increased application of power, and the per- 
fection to which the different hand frames had by this time been brought. A temporary 
prosperity shone on the trade ; and numerous individuals — clergymen, lawyers, doctors, 
and others — readily embarked capital in so tempting a speculation. Prices fell in 

* Since this article was printed in our first edition, Mr. Heathcoat was pointed out to us as th«J original 
inventor of the bobbin net machine, and that, prior to hit patent being obtained, bobbin net by machinery 
was unknown, although numerous attempts had been made to produce it by its means. Mr. Brunei, 
engineer, who was examined, as a witness, in the action BoviUe v. Moore , tried before Sir Vicary Gibbs, 
in March, 1816 , stated. In reference to this machine, that when Mr. Heathcoat had separated one half of 
the threads, and placed them on a beam as warp threads, and made the bobbin which carried the other 
half or the th r ea ds act between those warp threads, so as to produce Buckinghamshire or pillow lace, ike 
lace machine was invented. Relying upon the authenticity of this statement, we feel it due to Mr. 
coat to give this explanation. 
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proportion as production increased ; but the demand was immense ; and the Nottingham 
lace frame became the organ of general supply, — rivalling and supplanting, in plain 
nets, the most finished productions of France fcnd the Netherlands. 

The contrast is so remarkable between the production of former times and the results 
of the present day, through the employment of machinery, in spinning and doubling the 
yarn, and in the fabrication of the net itself, that it presents a subject of much interest. 
In 1812, the price of No. 200. yarn wap 40s. per lb. ; in 1835, it was only 12a. ; while 
a square yard of middle quality bobbin net, Which in 1812 sold for about 40*. per yard, 
could be purchased in 1835 at 10 d. A pillow lace maker even of the present day 
(1843) can only fabricate from 4 to 5 meshes per minute: the earliest machines ac- 
complished 1,000 meshes per minute; but at present not less than 30,000 meshes per 
minute are made by the machines ! 


Since the publication of our last edition, this trade has experienced great fluctuations. Mr. Felktn, of 
Nottingham, who has devoted great attention to the statistics of the manufacture, and is favourably 
known as the author of different periodical statements respecting it, estimated that in 1831 the quantity 
produced was 23,400,000 square yards, worth 1,891,875 /. ; in 1833, 30,771,000 square yards, worth 1,860,6501. ; 
and in 1836, 28,740, §74 square yards, value 1,369,938/. At present (1843) the whole number of machines in 
the bobbin net trade is about 3,200, and of these about 2,600 are in full work (1,400 power, and 1,200 
hand machines), and others which have been discontinued are coming into employment. About 2,000 
of these machines are situated in Nottingham and the neighbourhood, and the remainder in Leicester- 
shire, Derbyshire, the west of England, and, the Isle of Wight. It is considered that the produce of 
this branch of trade for 1842, may be estimated thus — 

Weight of raw silk used, 128,000 lbs. ; weight when prepared, 100,000 lbs., value - j£*100,000 

Weight of Sea Island cotton, costing 140,000/., 2,200,000 lbs. ; weight when prepared, 

1,400,000 lbs., value ------- - 492,000 

Total value of material - .£*692,000 


This amount of yam is calculated to have produced — 
Plain quillings Brussels nets - 
Fancy and platt rifts - 
Silk ditto - - - 


^330,000 

890.000 

200.000 


1 ,420,000 

Value of embroidery - - - - - - - 440,000 

Interest of capital, rent, wages, profits, &c. - - - - - 630,000 


Total value of bobbin net trade, which may be divided into plain finished goods, 750,000/. ; 
and fancy and embroidered articles, 1,640,000/. : of which sum not less than 1,100,000/. 
has been paid for labour, divided amongst 73,000 men, women, and children - - ^2,390,000 

The business is in the hands of about 100 establishments. 

Warp lace trade (a separate branch), employing about 800 machines, almost entirely 
worked by hand, is estimated thus — 

Weight of raw silk used, 40,000 lbs. ; when prepared, 30,000 lbs. - - -£*40,000 

Weight of cotton wool, cost 25,000/., 600,000 lbs. ; when prepared, 450,000 lbs. - 65,000 

Total value of material ^105,000 


Calculated to have produced — Silk lace, value - 150,000 

Cotton lace, value - 200,000 

360,000 

This branch is estimated to employ 4,000 hands, receiving 165,000/. in wages; and tho 
produce is disposed of by about 15 houses in Nottingham and the neighbourhood. 

Estimated total value of bobbin net and warp lace trade - .£*2, 740, 000 


It is believed that more than half this amount is used for home consumption, of which the larger purt 
Is sold by London houses : the remainder is exported chiefly to Hamburg, the Leipsic and Franafort 
fairs, Antwerp and the rest of Belgium, France (contraband), Italy, Sicily, North and South America* 
and to our colonies in the East ana West Indies and Australia. 

This manufacture would now seem to be recovering from the depression which it has suffered for some 
years past. Its improvement has been chiefly effected by the adaptation of machinery to the production of 
lace in imitation of the best specimens of the pillow lace of former times. This has been accomplished by 


K erfection have these improvements in machinery arrived, that the lace now produced by the frame 
ears so close a resemblance to the ancient and moBt elaborate of the foreign grounds, vis. Priest's lace, 
Valenciennes, Mechlin, and Brussels, as to deceive even a practised eye ; and so remarkable has the 
difference in value become to the trade itself, that while a single yard of 12-4ths plain net may be bought 
for one shilling, platt lace of first-rate design in pattern may bring even from 5 /. to 10/. per yard. TPo 
produce the former, the cost of a machine might amount to 250/., While the improved machinery, 
required to produce the latter, would incur an outlay of perhaps 1,000/. By the application of the 
*' Jacquard 1 ' to the bobbin net frame (by far the most intricate, delicate, and expensive of all looms), 
a triumph of a most important kind has been achieved for the English manufacture, as it has been 
attended with a solidity and certainty, both with respect to capital and labour, which was formerly un- 
known in the trade, when confined to the production of plain nets alone: the character of the manu- 
facture has been elevated, and this hak been further promoted by the establishment of government schools 
of design, where youths are assiduously studying the art of pattern -drawing, and the taste of the court 
and the higher classes has again been attracted to this most delicate of all our fabrics. Machines of 
greater width and speed have superseded the narrow frames formerly used ; while numbers of the old 
machines have acquired an enhanced value by their adaptation to the modern improvements. The 
greater skill required in working the Jacquard mountings, as well as greater power necessary for the 
wider frames, now being introduced, has called for a larger amount of adult labour than was used with 
the narrow machines, and has materially improved the condition of the workmen from an increased rate 
of wages. On the other hand, not less than 260 small owners of machines have disappeared from the 
list of manufacturers since 1885-36 ; (at least 500 of the narrow machines formerly in use have been sold 
as old iron ;) and the number of embroiderers, formerly employed to a great extent on plain nets, but 
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now chlell v engaged on the most tasteful description of work, may have been reduced from 100,000 
women ana children, In 1833, to perhaps 50,000 at present, and even these, unless in the highest branches, 
only derive a precarious employment. 

The condition of the workpeople is generally Improving (except In the case of those engaged on plain 
common goods) ; their nett wages may vary from m. to 60s. a week, or may average 20s. Women, 5s. 
to 12s. or average 7s., and children, Is to os., or^Kerage, 2s. 6rf. In the superior departments of the 
trade employment is on the increase. But the working of machinery by night, and the long hours in 
which women and children are engaged in labour, deserve the most serious attention, and should, if pos- 
sible, be restricted. It is right, however, to state that the health of the power machine workman is on the 
whole understood to be good ; the factories are neither hot nor confined ; and the hands have only to 
superintend, not work the machines. Hand machine labour is much heavier, but as it is the custom to 
work by “ shifts '* the men are seldom more than 6 hours a day at the frame. The embroidery frame 
is perhaps the most injurious to health ; the workers in general commence at a tender age, and from con- 
stantly leaning over the frame while their bodies remain in a state of inactivity, they are frequently dis- 
torted in their persons, and become the victims of pulmonary disease. Notwithstanding the sedentary 
habits of the pillow lace workers, their general health is understood to be better than that of the lace 
embroiderers, but in both these employments, the hours of labour are much too long for children. They 
are, however, purely domestic employments under the superintendence of parents ; and as the existence 
of the latter depends in a great measure on the quantity of labour they can bring into operation, their 
necessities too frequently overbalance their affections, and it is not easy for the legislature to interfere in 
such cases. 

A considerable increase within the last few years has also taken place in bobbin net machinery on the 
Continent, particularly at Calais, where, in 1823, there were not 35 machines, and perhaps not 100 ou the 
Continent altogether. Mr Felkin stated the number of frames employed there in 1833, as under — 


Do. 

Do. 

Boulogne - 

St. Omen - 
Douay 


Ghent 
St. Quehtln 
Do. 


- 600 8 -4th* 1 1 point hand circular quill- 

ings. 

- 60 7>4ths 11 point hand lever*. 

- 45 various -width* ; old machines, 

pusher, traverse. See. 

• 80 hand circular ; chiefly 8-4th* qulll- 


• SO hand machine * ; plain nets. 

- 145 part power, part hand machine* ; 

plain net. 

- 1110 chiefly 8-4 ths, 10-4 ths, and 12-4ths, 

power ; plain net. 

- 33 power, 12-4 ths. 

• 90 chiefly hand i plain nets. 

- 80 8-4ths, lO 4ths, and 12-lths, power ; 

plain nets chiefly. 


Caen 

Pari* 


- 55 

- 10 

- 50 

Villages in thel _ 40 
north of France/ a * u 
Switzerland - 50 

Saxony - - 70 

Austria - - 60 

Russia and Prussia 20 


hand ; quilling* chiefly, 
hand machine* chiefly, 
do. do. 

do. do. 

nearly all hand machines. 

do. do. 

power and hand do. 
probably ; both hand and power. 


Total 1,850 


N. B — The last mentioned countries, judging flrom their 
effort* to obtain model machines, were preparing to manufac- 
ture very extensively. 


The produce of these machines was estimated at 9,824,000 square yards of net of the value of 570,250/. ; 
but they have since increased perhaps 1,000 in number. It was stated In an address presented to the 
Chamber of Deputies, in March 1833, that bobbin net to the value of 1,000,000/. sterling was annually 
used in France, formed of equal moieties of French and English manufacture. Since that period, the 
machines have increased from 1,650 to about 2,600, at least 100 having been imported hence since 1836, 
besides about 200 additional “ insides," which are the most difficult in construction. Any important 
improvements which have been made in the machinery have been wholly effected by English mechanics $ 
but these improvements have been speedily copied, and applied on the Continent. Notwithstanding the 
advantages derived by the lace manufacturer from the acquisition of English machines, a movement is 
at this time making in France to prevent the importation of English machinery. It is, however, an im- 
portant fact In reference to the lace trade, thaftne bobbin net now produced on the Continent, is fully as 
large as in England. Hitherto the French manufacturers have confined themselves to medium qualities 
and prices ; but they have acquired some advantage over us by the greater taste they display in getting 
up the goods for the market; and the effects of this competition, which we are now feeling, in the Ameri- 
can and other markets, will, no doubt, put our manufacturers on the alert to meet it. French lace is said 
to be smuggled into this country at from 5 to 10 per cent. ; but so superior is the French Custom-house 
superintendence, that for several years past the smugglers’ charge on English lace has been not less than 
50 per cent, premium. 


The most celebrated foreign laces are — 


The French nets made by machinery are — 


1 . Bruts tit. the most valuable. There are 2 kind* : Brut- 
tela ground , haring a hexagon mesh, formed by platting and 
twisting 4 thread* of flax to a perpendicular line of mesh ; 
Brueeelt wire ground, made of *Uk — meshes partly straight 
and partly arched. The pattern 1* worked separately, and set 
on by the needle. 

2. Mechlin ; a hexagon mesh formed of 3 flax thread* twisted 
and platted eo a perpendicular line or pillar. The pattern 1* 
worked In the net. 

3. Volendennet : an irregular hexagonal formed of 2 threads, 
partly twisted and platted at the top of the mesh. The pattern 
is worked In the net similar to Mechlin lace. 

4- Halt t a diamond mesh, formed of 2 thread* platted to a 
ptltiu'. 

5. Alancon (called blond) ; hexagon of 2 thread*, twisted 

similar to Buckingham lace; considered the most Inferior of 
any made on the cushion. I 

6. Alencon Point ; farmed of 2 thread* to a pillar, with octa- 
gon and square meshes alternately. 


1 . Single Prettpoint . called, when not ornamented, tulle 
and when ornamented, dent tilt r; made of silk ; Is an Inferior 
net, but Is attractive from the beautiful manner In which It 1* 
stiffened. 

2. Trice Berlin i so called from being Invented at Berlin, 
and the stitch being removed 3 needles from Its place of loop- 
ing; Is fanciful and ornamented In appearance, but not in 
demand In England. 

3. Fleur da Tulle, made from the warp lace machine ; mesh 
of 2 descriptions, which gives a shaded appearance to the 
net. 

4. Tulle Angloit is double pressed point lace. 

5. Bobbin art, "I principally made by English emigrants, who 

6. Warp net, f have settled in France. 


*•* We are indebted for this learned and very excellent 
article to Mr. Robert Slater, of Fore Street, London. 


LACK, a word used in the East Indies to denote the sum of 100,000 rupees, 
which, supposing them standards, or siccas, at 2s. 6d., amounts to 12,500/. sterling. 

LADING, BILL OF. See Bill of Lading. 

LAGAN. See Flotsam. 

LA GUAYHA, the principal sea-port of the republic of Venezuela, in the province of 
Caraccas, on the Caribbean Sea, lat. 10° 36' 19"N., Ion. 67° 6 ' 45" W. Population 
8,000? In 1810, the population is believed to have amounted to 13,000 ; the reduction 
being a consequence of the loss of life caused by the tremendous earthquake of 1812, 
and the massacres and proscriptions incident to the revolutionary war. The popula- 
tion of the city of Caraccas, of which La Guayra may be considered as the port, fell off, 
from the same causes, from 43,000 in 1810, t& 23,000 in 1830; but they are now both 
increasing. 
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JLA*GUAYRA. 

Port There is neither quay nor mole at La Guayra. Ships moor E. N. E. and W. S. W.« with their 

heads to the north, at from ±.to J of a mile from the land, in from 9 to 18 fathoms. The holding ground 
is good ; and notwithstanding the openness of the road, vessels properly found in anchors and cables 
run very little risk of being driven from their moorings. ^ 

Trade. — The principal articles of export are coffee, cocoa, indigo, hides, sarsaparilla, &c. La Guayra 
shares the trade of Venezuela with the ports of Cumana, Puerto Cabello, Haracaybo, &c., having about 
a half of its entire amount. The Imports and exports of Venezuela in 1833*84 were as follows : — 


Imports. | 

Exports. | 

Cotton goods - 

Linen ditto - 

Woollen ditto 

811k ..... 
Flour - 

Pork - - - * - 

Other imports - 

Total - 

Value. 

Lbs. 

Coffee - - - 11,602,634 

Cacao ... 5,384,916 

Indigo ... 421,602 

Bye-woods - - 17.667,853 

Tobacco, cinchona bark, baize, hides, 

Ac. - - - 

Total - 

Value. 

Dollars. 

1,293,655 

706,248 

504,818 

72,925 

816,857 

Dollars. 

1,063,527 

615,270 

76,437 

96,912 

140,770 

123,447 

1,181,048 

3,296,411 

3,394,483 


Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Great Britain 

United States 

France - 
Germany 

Spain - - - 

New Granada 

Holland 

Dollars. 

897,742-76 

783,061-33 

61,969-21 

326,972-36 

82,36901 

121-90 

90,697-29 

Dollars. 
520,542 08 
1,115,490-38 
205,760-21 
384,527-26 
205,750-60 
18,764-33 
155,469*46 

Denmark . 

Mexico 

Sardinia 

Haytl - 

Various - - 

Total 

Dollars. 

980,161*15 

5,030 

68,416-30 

Dollars. 

740,205*33 

28,658*19 

1,018-90 

18,316-67 

3,296,411-31 

3,394,483-41 


Year ending SOth June, 1835 

— — 1836 - 

— — 1837 - 

_ — 1838 


Exports of Coffee. Exports of Cocoa. 


Quintal*. 

69,527 

115.911 
166,318 

174.912 


Quintal s. 
42,333 
52,422 
67,798 
58,102 


Port Charges payable by a Ship of 300 Tons, discharging and loading at La Guayra. 


National. 

Foreign (not 
privileged). 

8 ets. 

2 O 

1 121 

2 0 

8 cts. 

2 O 

1 12} 

2 0 

108 75 

232 25 

£17 15 10 

£38 14 2 


Tonnage duty 
Entrance fee - 
Anchorage - 
Captain of port’s foe • 
Interpreter's fee and trans- 
lating manifest 

Permit to discharge and stamp 
Health officer’s fee 
Municipal charge for water 


3 

37 

4 
12 
3 


rf*. 

50 

0 


124 


Foreign (not 
privileged). 


$ 

150 


ci£. 

0 

0 


0 

124 


Municipal bill of health 
Permit to load and stamp - 
Certificate of sea-worthiness 
from captain of port, prior 
to loading, and stamp 


Value in sterling money 


N.B. — A ship introducing a cargo, and sailing in ballast, would be liable to all the above charges, with 
the exception or the last two. 

The charge for water is levied without regard to tonnage ; viz. sloops and schooners, 20 dollars each 
brigs 30, and ships 40. 

Port Regulations. — On casting anchor, a visit Is paid by the collector of customs, or his agent, accom- 
panied by other officers, who take from the master his register, manifest, and muster-roll, and an officer 
Is left on board until the cargo is discharged. The master must swear to his manifest within 24 hours 
after his arrival, when the permit to discharge is granted, and within 3 days all invoices must be pre- 
sented. The discharge completed, the same officers repair on board to examine the vessel, and all being 
found in order, the officer is withdrawn. The clearing of a vessel outwards (that has entered with cargo) 
in ballast Is then completed by paying the port charges ; proof whereof being produced, the permission 
to sail is signed by the governor and harbour master. If the vessel take cargo on board, then the same 
formality, as to visiting. Is pursued, as on the entry of a vessel. 

Credit. — Goods imported are almost invariably sold upon credit ; those exported are, on the other 
hand, always sold for readjrmoney. The terms or credit vary from 2 to 6 months, or more. Bankruptcy 
is very rare. ' 

Commits 
merchant 1 

out by every one exercising such trades. This varies, according to the business, from about 1/. 13#. Ad to 
66 1. 18s. Ad. a year, and falls on natives as well as foreigners. Tne rates of commission are as follows 

On sale* of goods Imported ^ ^ - - - 5 per cent. I 


Guaranteeing the same without regard to time - Si 

' J “ - 4 


But when monies ax* collected, and remittance 
is ordered In bills of exchange, including guaran- 
tee of the same - - ■ . . *i „ 

Negotiating and Indorsing bills - - . $1 ” 

On money remitted as return for good# sold . r 

On bills remitted as return tor goods sold, i«ftnd- 
ing guarantee thereof, as may be agreed - 1 to «4 

Advancing money upon letters of credit and 
drawing for the same - . . . «l 

Collecting or procuring freight for vessels - *3” 


pplng produce, as returns for goods 1m- 

d, or upon orders where cash Is provided 

for the purchase - - - - -2} 

But upon orders where the amount has to be 
drawn for, or when provision is made in bills of 
exchange - - - - - - 5 

Collecting monies, and remitting the same - 1 

Insurance — There are no establishments for conducting the business of insurance In Venezuela 
Money , Weights , and Measures — The currency of the country consists of silver money, known br the 
name of macuquena , divided into dollars of 8 reals, £ do. of 4 reals, besides reals, 4 reals, and auartillaa 
or $ reals. This money is of very unequal weight and purity, the coins Issued since the commence- 
ment of the revolutionary war having been often a good deal defaced. The real should be worth Bd. 
sterling. 

Weights and measures same as those of Spain. 

Tares. — Real tare is taken both at the Custom-house and by the merchant. 

Commercial Prospects. — The commerce and industry of Venezuela suffered severely from the revolu 
tionary struggle of which she was the theatre. But the country has been for some time past compara- 
tively tranquil. As the riches of Venezuela consist entirely of the products of her agriculture, the legls- 
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LAMART 


lature has wisely exerted itself to give It encouragement, by abolishing tithes, tbe tobacco monopoly, Arc. 
But the want ora supply of efficient labour, arising out of the measures in progress for the abolition of 
slavery, is the grand obstacle to tbe progress of industry. The English consul at Puerto Cabello, in 
adverting to the deActency of labour, in a communication dated June, 1843, says that an able-bodied 
man can earn enough by a day’s labour to keep himself for a week ; and such being the case, can any 
one expect industry to flourish, unless some sort of system for the supply of compulsory Ubour be re- 
sorted to ? Indeed, tbe consul, though a warm advocate for tbe abolition of slavery, is, though not very 
consistently, alive to the pecetsity of what he calls “ a mild compulsory system 1 " The truth is, that in 
countries like this, freedom -and Idleness are synonymous. 

We have derived these details partly from Consular Returns, and partly from private information. 

LAMAR, formerly Cobija, a sea-port of the republic of Bolivia, the ci-devant Upper 
Peru, on the west coast of South America, lat. 22° 39' SO" S., long. 70° 12' W. 
Population, 5,000. ? • 


In 1833 Lamar was declared a free port, and in it centres almost the whole foreign trade of the 
republic. Its situation Is, however, very unfavourable. It labours under a great want of fresh water ; 
and is obliged to import all its provisions by sea, either from Valparaiso, on the one hand, or from Arica 
on the other. The desert of Atacama lies between it and the internal and populouspart of the country, 
where the towns of Potosi, Cochabamba, Charcas, &c.are situated. The produce Imported at Lamar 
is conveyed across the desert on the backs of mules to the interior ; the gold and silver of the mines 
being brought in the same way to the port to be shipped. These, with copper, saltpetre, chinchilll 
skins, and wool, form the principal articles of export. Saltpetre is found in large quantities in the 
desert ; the copper is found near the coast, and, owing to the scarcity of fuel, most part of it is exported 
in the shape or ore. 

Peru possesses a long narrow slip of land, stretching along the coast of the Pacific from Arequlpa to the 
Bay of Pica, which ought naturally to belong to Bolivia, being, in fact, the littoral of the latter. The 
Bolivian government has set on foot various negotiations to obtain the cession of this tract, which, besides 
greatly improving the frontier of the republic, would, at the Bame time, render her mistress of Arica, 
which is, in all respects, much better fitted than Lamar for becoming the entrepftt of her trade. Hitherto, 
however, these negotiations have proved abortive, so that, as already stated, Lamar at present engrosses 
most part of the foreign trade of the state. 

We subjoin the decree constituting Lamar a free port : — 


1. From and after the lat of July of this present year, 1833, 
Port Lamar shall be absolutely free and open. 

V. Vessels of every nation may enter this port and remain as 
long as they please, without being subjected to any Ui what- 
ever, either on entrance, or during their stay, or on their de- 
parture. 

3. They shall be free from all duties of anchorage, tonnage, 
shifting, unloading, or reloading of cargo, deposit, storage, or 
any other of whatever denomination. 

4. Goods may be deposited In private warehouses, without 
any intervention on the part of the government. 

5. The Custom-house of Port Lamar is suppressed. In Its 
stand will be a commissioner’s office, for the puri>ose of dis- 
tributing permits for the transportation of goods into the in- 
terior. 

f. Whenever goods are to be sent Into the interior, they 
must first be submitted to the commissioner, together with the 
invoice corresponding. 

7- The commissioner will register them In a book, together 
with their valuation made by two merchants of the place, and 
the names of their owners, of the person to whom, and the 
place where they are to be sent. This is to be signed by the 
person entering the goods, who at the same time hinds himself 
to have them transported direct to the Custom-house for which 
they are destined, without opening any of the cases, bags, or 
other envelopes, each of which shall be sealed, marked, and 
numbered before departure. These points are to be expressed 
in thapermit. 

8. The commissioner shall by the earliest post send a notice 
to the collector of the Custom-house for which any merchan- 
dise is destined, specifying the numbers, characters, quantities, 
and qualities of the several articles. 

9. The goods must not be carried by any unaccustomed 
roads, but only through Calama and the public thoroughfares : 
and whenever they pass through any place at which a guard or 
commissioner is stationed, the permits must be exhibited, in 
order that their arrival with their seals unbroken may be ascer- 
tained. 


10. Merchants, either in person or by a r ep resentative, mo* 
produce to the commissioner of the port a certificate of the 
delivery of the goods at the Custom-house for which they are 
destined within 6 months from the day of their entry ; in 
case they do not, they must at the end of that period pay the 
whole of the duties on them. 

11. From and after the 1st of July, 1833, all goods entered 
at Fort Lamar shall pay a duty of only 5 per cent, over and 
above that of half per cent, to the consulado. 

1 2. The duty of 5 per cent, shall be paid thus : at tbe port, V 
percent, on the valuation made as aforesaid ; and the other 3 
at the Custom-house in the interior for which the goods are 
destined. In each case one half at the end of 3, the other half 
at the end of A months. 

13. All goods carried from Port Lamar by land to any of 
the at^joining republics shall only pay a transit duty of 2 per 
cent. 

14. A duty of 2 per cent, shall be paid on three fourths of all 
gold and sliver money entered at any of the custom-houses in 
the Interioi^ar e*i»ortation through Port Lamar. 

1A. It Is Aolutely prohibited to export gold or silver, in bul- 
lion or plate, except in small quantities for the use of the person 
carrying It out. It will be seized wherevpr it is found on this 
side the districts of 8an Antonio San Vincente, Atoca, Aguayo 
de Castilla, Lequepate, or the line of the canal. 

16. All hardware for agriculture and mining, machinery, 
instruments of science or the arts, Iron, steel, quicksilver, and 
moral books, may be introduced free of duty Into the re- 
public, and productions of Bolivia may be exported likewise 

17. A premium of 2 per cent, on their value shall be allowed 
on the exportation through Port Lamar, of caacarilla, wool, 
tin, cocoa, and coffVe, In the shape of remission from duties to 
the amount on goods carried into the interior from the same 
port. 

The remaining articles of the Decree are of a purely local 
nature. 


Account of the Quantity and Value free on board of the Bolivian, Peruvian, and Argentine Products, 

exported from Lamar, In 1840. 


Products. 

Quantity. 

Price .per Weight or 
Quantity. 

Value In 

Country of Production. 

Dollars. 

£ sterling. 

Barit, Calisaya • 
Copper 

Coined money - 
Ditto 

Pino diver 

Wool, Vlcuffa - 
Wool, sheep’s - 

Total 

quintals. 

90 

4,420 

marcs os. 
3,200 6 
quint, lbs. 
59 61 

348 16 

i et. £ t. d. 

40 0 = 8 0 0 

1 8 = 0 7 0 

8 0 = 1 12 0 

12 0 at 2 8 0 

10 0 = 2 0 0 

3,600 0 
7,735 0 
1,533,485 6 
57,200 0 

25,606 0 

715 2 
3,481 0 

720 0 
1,547 0 
306,697 3 
11,440 0 

5,121 4 

143 1 
696 4 

Bolivia (mines of Lamar or Cobija). 
Boll via (Potosi). 

Argentine Republic. 

Bolivian and Peruvian Republics. 

Bolivian provlnoe of Chichas. 

Ditto. 

- 

- 

1,631,823 0 

1 526,364 12 


JV.Z?.-— As this return has been prepared from one published by the Bolivian authorities, we have not 
altered the prices ; but it must be observed that the average value of pine silver free on board In a port 
of Bolivia, Peru, or Chili, It 69 #*■ U. 18s., and bar silver 110 0 = 2/. a marc ; and the price of Vicufla 
wool Is about 6 rials ■■ 3s. the pound, or 675 a* 15/. the quintal. 

Inasmuch, however, as the greater part of the foreign products for the consumption of Bolivia are Im- 
ported e/d Arica, we subjoin an 
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LAAjLB-SKINS. — LAST. „ 


Account of the Value of the Principal Foreign jJp-tlcles imported into the Peruvten Port of Arica in 
Transit for Bolivia, in 1840, specifying the Countries under whose Flags the Articles were imported, 
and the Quantity imported under each : Exctqjpge, 4s. per dollar. 



Note. — Quicksilver, bar iron, scientific instruments, books, and other articles, the importation of which is free, are excluded 
from the account. — ( Consular Retur ns and private irtfbhnationfrom Peru.) 

LAMB-SKINS (Ger. Lammsfelle { Fr. Peaux ctageneaux / It. Pelli agnelline ; Sp. 
Piellea tie corderos). The value of lamb-skins varies according to the fineness, brilliancy, 
and colour of the wool. Black lamb-skins are more generally esteemed than those of 
any other colour. English lamb-skins are seldom to be met with perfectly black ; but 
since the introduction of Merino sheep into this country, many of the white fleeces have, 
in point of quality, arrived at a pitch of perfection which justly entitles them to be 
ranked with some of the best fleeces in Spain. The importation of lamb-skins is im- 
mense. Eight tenths of the whole quantity are supplied by Italy. They are mostly 
used in the glove manufacture. 

LAMP (Ger. Lampe ; Fr. Lampe ; It. Lucerna / Sp. JLampara ; Rus. Lampadu ), 
an instrument used for the combustion of liquid inflammable bodies, for the purpose of 
producing artificial light. 

It is unnecessary to give any description of instruments that are so well known. We may, however, 
remark that the discovery of Sir H. Davy, who, by covering the flame with wire gauze, succeeded tn 
producing, a lamp that may be securely used in coal mines charged with inflammable gas, is one of the 
most Ingenious and valuable that has ever been made. The following extracts from a communication 
of the late Mr. Buddie, an able and well-informed coal engineer, evjnce the great importance of Sir 
Humphry Davy’s invention. 

* “ Besides the facilities afforded by this invention to the working of coal mines abounding in fire damp, 

it has enabled the directors and superintendents to ascertain, with the utmost precision and expedition, 
both the presence, the quantity, and correct situation of the gas. Instead of creeping inch by inch with 
a candle, as is usual, along the galleries of a mine suspected to contain fire damp, in order to ascertain 
its presence, we walk firmly on with the safe lamps, and, with the utmost confidence, prove the actual 
state of the mine. By observing attentively the several appearances upon the fiame or the lamp, in an 
examination of this kind, the cause of aaridents which happened to the most experienced and cautious 
miners is completely developed ; and tflr has hitherto been in a great measure matter of mere con- 
jecture. 

m “ It la not necessary that I should enlarge upon the national advantages which must necessarily result 
from an invention calculated to prolong our supply of mineral coal, because I think them obvious to 
every reflecting mind ; but I cannot conclude without expressing mv highest sentiments of admiration 
for those talents which have developed the properties, and controlled the power, of one of the moat 
dangerous elements which human enterprise has hitherto had to encounter/* 

LAMP-BLACK (Ger. Kienruss ; Fr. Noir de fumee ; Nero di fumo , Negro- 
fumo s Negro de humo). “ The finest lamp-black is produced by collecting the smoke 
from a lamp with a long wick, which supplies more oil than can be perfectly consumed, 
or by suffering the flame to play against a metalline cover, which impedes the combus- 
tion, not only by conducting off part of the heat, but by obstructing the current of air. 
Lamp-black, however, is prepared in a much cheaper way for the demands of trade. 
The dregs which remain after the eliquation of pitch, or else small pieces of fir wood, are 
burned in furnaces of a peculiar construction, the smoke of which is made to pass 
through a long horizontal flue, terminating in a close boarded chamber. The roof of 
this chamber is made of coarse cloth, through which the current of air escapes, w hil e 
the soot remains.” — ( lire's Dictionary of Chemistry.') 

LAND-WAITER, an officer of the Custom-house, whose duty it is, upon landing 
any merchandise, to taste, weigh, measure, or otherwise examine the various articles, &c., 
and to take an accbunt of the same. They are likewise styled searchers, and are to 
attend, and join with, the patent searchers, in execution of all cockets for the shipping 
of goods to be exported to foreign parts ; and, in cases where drawbacks or bounties 
are to be paid to the merchant on the exportation of any goods, they, as well as the 
patent searchers, are to certify the shipping thereof on the debentures. 

LAPIS LAZULI. See Ultramarine. * 

LAST, an uncertain quantity, varying in different countries, and with Respect to dif- 
ferent articles. Generally, however, a last is estimated ^|tt,000 lbs. ; but there are 
great discrepancies. ■ 

The following quantities of different articles make a last, vis. — 14 barrels of pitch, tar, or ashes ; 
12 dozen of hides or skins ; 12 barrels of cod-fish, potash, or mfeal ; 20 cades, each of 1.000 herrings, every 
1,000 ten hundred, and every 100 five score ; 10$ quarters of cole-seed ; 10 quarters or corn or rape-seed ; 
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land, *1 quarter! of torn go to If 


' woo»t *> dicker* (every dicker 
fe| f4 barrels (each barrel contain* 


in sou* parts of Ru. „ ^ „ 

1 a akin*) of leather j 18 barrels of unpacked herring* , 
tog 100 lbs.) of cunpowgn; I 700 lbs. of feathers or fla** 
gWh is sometimes usORo signify the burden or lade of a ship. 

^LATH, LATHS (Du. Latten • F r. Lattes ; Ger. Latten • It, Correnti:. Rus. S Ueyv), 
long, thin, and narro^slips of wood, nailed to the rafters of a roof or nailing,' in order 
to sustain the covering. Laths are distinguished into various sorts, according to the 
different kinds of wood of which they are made, and the different purposes to which 
they are to be applied. They are also distinguished, according to their length, into 5 , 
4, and 3 feet laths. Their ordinary breadth is about an inch, and their thickness ^ of qo 
inch. Laths are solfl by the bundle, which is generally called a hundred : but 7 
score, or 140, are computed in the hundred for 3 feet laths ; 6 score, or 120, in such 
as are 4 feet ; and for those which are denominated 5 feet the common hundred, or 5 


% LATTEN, a name sometimes given to tin plates; that is, to thin plates of iron, 
tinned over. — (See Tin.) 

LAWN (Ger. and Fr. Linon { It. Li none, Hensa ; Sp. Cambray clarin ), a sort of 
clear or open worked cambric, which, till of late years, was exclusively manufactured in 
France and Flanders. At present, the lawn manufacture is established in Scotland, 
and in the north of Ireland, where articles of this kind are brought to such a degree 
of perfection, as nearly to rival the productions of the French and Flemish manufactories. 
In the manufacture of lawns, finer flaxen thread is used than in that of cambric. 

LAZARETTO. See Quarantine. 

LEAD (Ger. Bley , Blei ■ Du. Lood, Loot ; Fr. Plomb ; It. Piombo ; Sp. Plomo ; 
Rus. Swinetz ; Pol. Olow j Lat. Plumbums Arab. Anuk ; Hind. Sisa j Pers. Surb ), 
one of the most useful metals. It is of a bluish white colour, and when newly melted 
is very bright, but it soon becomes tarnished by exposure to the air. It has scarcely 
any taste, but emits, on friction, a peculiar smell. It stains paper or the fingers of a 
bluish colour. When taken internally, it acts as a poison. It is one of the softest of the 
metals ; its specific gravity is 1 1 *35. It is very malleable, and may be reduced to thin 
plates by the hammer ; it may also be drawn out into wire, but its ductility is not very 
great. Its tenacity is so small, that a lead wire inch diameter is capable of support- 
ing only 18*4 lbs. without breaking. It melts at 612°. — ( Thomson's Chemistry . ) 

Lead is a metal of much importance, as, from its durability, it is extensively used 
in the construction of water-pipes and cisterns, as a covering for flat surfaces or tops of 
buildings, &c. Ac. Its salts, which are poisonous, are used in medicine to form 
sedative external applications ; and frequently not^| little, by the disreputable wine 
merchant, to stop the progress of acetous fermentation. Wine thus poisoned, may, 
however, be readily distinguished ; a small quantity of the bicarbonate of potass progfc 
ducing a white precipitate, and sulphureted hydrogen a black one. Pure wine will not 
be affected by either of these tests. “ The oxide of lead enters into the composition, 
of white glass, which it renders clearer and more fusible : it is also used in glazing 
common earthern vessels ; hence the reason that pickles kept in common red pans become 
poisonous. . Lead, with tin, and a small quantity of some of the other metals, forms 
pewter; with antimony, it forms the alloy of which printing types are made.* — Joyce's 
Chem. ( Mineralogy . ) 

Mines of this valuable mineral have been wrought in England from the aera of the 
Romans.' It doeff not, however, appear that it was obtained any where except in 
Derbyshire, till 1289, when it was discovered in Wales : and the fact having transpired 
that silver was found intermixed with the Welsh ores, gave a new stimulus to the busi- 
ness ; but in other respects the discovery of silver was of no use ; the quantity obtained 
being insufficient to defray the cost of its separation from the lead. At present, the 
most productive lead mines are situated in Allendale, and other parts of Northumber- 
land, in Oldstone Moor, &c. in Cumberland, in the western parts of Durham, in the 
hundred of High Peak in Derbyshire, in Flintshire, in Salop, and in Scotland, at 
Leadhills on the confines of Dumfries-shire, and Lanarkshire. There are no means by 
which to anrive at any correct estimate of the annual produce of these mines ; but in the 
aggregate it must be very large, and is believed, indeed, not to fall short of from 45,000 
to 50,000 tons. The foreign lead imported is mostly all re-exported ; so that the sup- 
ply obtained from our own mines must be adequate, not only to furnish an annual 
export of ftin 16,000 to 20,000 tons a year, but to supply the home consumption, 
which is very* great. T he p rice of lead declined considerably after 1820, a result prin*. 
cipally to be ascribed to fflp increased supplies of lead from Adra and other mines in 
Granada, Spain, and to the comparatively cheap rate at which they were furnished. 
Latterly, however, the supplies from the Spanish mines have fallen off, and prices have 
again risen ; pig lead, which in 1832 was worth only 13/. 10#. a ton, being now (18 13) 
worth XJl. per do. A considerable quantity of silver is now obtained from lead ; the 



processes It ^elieved'tl^S^bbO tana of lead raised in GreatJfr^tain, about 25,0<5b 
yield 8 oa» per ton of silvdr. supposing this estimate to be corrdfl^he entire pro&qfe 
of silypr /wijlbe 200,000 oz. ; which, at 5s. per oz., will be 50,000/Ta year. 

Lead id*faife£d in Ireland in different parts; in the cotlnty of Wicklow, in Clare, SST 
Cairihe in Weilbtd, and in Armagh and Donegal. But some of the lead mines that 
were formerly wrought in Kerry and Mayo have been abandoned. 

An Account of British Lead and Lead Ore exported from the United Kingdom from the 5th of January, 
4642, to the 5th of January, 1843; distinguishing the Countries to which it was sent. — ( Quarters and 
•Pounds omitted in the Columns, but allowed for (h the summing up.) 


British Lead and Lead Ore. 


Foreign Lead. 


Countries to -which 
exported. 


Russia - 

Sweden . 

Norway - 

Denmark ... 
Prussia . . • 

Germany - 

Holland - 

Belgium - - - 

France - 

Portugal, Azores and Ma- 
deira - 

Spain and the Canaries > 

Gibraltar - 

Italy 

Malta . . . 

Ionian Islands 
Morea and Greek Islands 
Turkey and Continental 
Greece - 

Syria and Palestine 
East Indies and China « 
Australian settlements - 
New Zealand 
Cape of Good Hope 
Other parts of Africa 
British North American 
colonies - 
British West Indies 
Foreign West Indies 
United States of America 
Texas - 

Mexico - - - 

Columbia • 

Brazil - 

States of the Rio da la 

Plata 

ChIU - 

Peru - - - 

Isles of Guernsey , Jersey, 
|, Alderney, and Man • 

Total - 


165 16 
80,805 8 


Litharge. 

Red Lead. 

White 

Lead. 

Lead Ore. 

Ton*. 

c mi. 

Ton *. 

cn>f. 

Ton*. 

end. 

Ton*. 

end 

240 

9 

4 

II 

8 

4 


m 

6 

l 

6 

19 

125 

19 

• 

m 

1 

8 

1 

1 

36 

16 

• 

. 

11 

2 

11 

0 

125 

11 


• 

37 

6 

5 

3 

19 

10 

• 


118 

6 

79 

17 

130 

5 

0 

2 

10 

8 

162 

18 

30 

14 

144 

0 

33 

8 

29 

14 

8 

15 



9 

14 

1 

19 

2 

7 

0 

5 

24 

3 

40 

2 

137 

18 

. 

. 

9 

11 

9 

0 

3 

15 

m 

• 



2 

0 

1 

3 


ea 

*9 

0 

81 

17 

- 


• 

a 

0 

1 


10 

• 


• 

• 



0 

10 

3 

15 

• 

• 

1 

* 

8 

2 

1 

2 


_ 



0 

10 

0 

1 

6 

0 



70 

4 

62 

13 

• 


0 

2 

0 

17 

33 

18 

• 

• 





4 

6 


m 



4 

11 

19 

18 

2 

0 

- 

- 

1 

9 

20 

6 

103 

10 

1 

0 

27 

5 

76 

16 



0 

2 

1 

14 

76 

19 







8 

12 



• I 

I 


“ 

37 

5 



" 0 

3 

*22 

14 

*58 

6 




_ 

0 

15 

7 

7 


. 

* 0 

41 

0 

8 

0 

10 



0 

10 

• 

- 

33 

1 

- 

■ 

544 

12 

576 

17 

1,066 

~0~ 

260 

17 


Total of 
British Lead 
and Lead 
Ore. 

Pig Lead. 

Ton*. 

end. 

Ton*. 

end. 

3,362 

6 

231 

19 

220 

0 



84 

1 



548 

7 



692 

18 

137 

5 

1,097 

5 

66 

4 

3,671 

13 

429 

19 

961 

7 

360 

5 

5,396 

14 

48 

3 

342 

4 



23 

12 



15 

4 



896 

2 

10 

0 

20 

12 



8 

18 



11 

10 



86 

9 



6 

11 



2,490 

2 

618 

16 

412 

13 



8 

9 



153 

4 



397 

7 



500 

4 



439 

4 



94 

12 



37 

6 



2 

8 * 



1 

4 



16 

6 



375 

2 



49 

15 

9 


37 

16 



2 

10 



189 

7 



22,653 

13 | 

1,835 13 


The consumption of lead in France is rapidly increasing. It U nearly all imported ; and the import- 
it ions have increased from 6,211,500 kilogrammes, at an average of the 4 years ending with 1822, to 
15,742,192 kilogrammes, at an average of the 2 years ending with 1830. The Imports are almost entirely 
JVom Spain ; and their increase is, no doubt, principally a consequence of the fall of prices. — {Journal 
tier Mines. Troisieme Sirie , iii. 517.) 

Lead Mines of the United States .— These have recently become of very considerable value and im- 
portance. They are principally situated in Illinois and the Wisconsin territory on the Upper Mississippi. 
We subjoin an account, derived from an authentic source, of the produce of these mines in 1841 and 1848; 

Statement of Lead shipped from Galena, Illinois, including Dubuque in Wisconsin, and all other Point* 
on the Upper Mississippi, in 1841 and 1842. 

1841. 1842. 

Pigs 452,814 447,859 

Shipped by the lakes — 25,000 


884 boxes bar lead 
2,614 kegs shot 
Small bar lead - 


Estimated value, in 1841, of 452A14 pigs of 70 lbs. is 31,693,980 lbs. at 3 cents, Is - - #950,939 40 

2,750 do. small bar, is 192,300 lbs. at 34 cents. Is - - 6,637 b0 

7,840 do. In shot, is ‘ 


1841. 

1848. 

- 452,814 

447,850 

- — 

85,000 

- 8,750 

mmm 

7,840 

■H, 

- — 

840 

- 463,404 

473,690 


192,300 lbs. at 34 cents. Is - 
548,800 lbs. at 4| cents, is - 


548,800 lbs. 
32,438,280 


447,889 pigs Is 

840 do. small bar Is 


81 *330,1 30 lbs. at *2,374, Is 
58,800 lbs. at 8 cents. Is 


- ‘ 6,637 b0 

- 24,096 00 

#902,243 90 

- *744,595 *8 

^ 1,764 00 

■11*746,329 58 


448,699 pigs. 4^^*746,329 58 

LEAD, BLACK, on PLUMBAGO. See Black XAjflfiHfe, 

' LEAD, RED, on MINIUM. See Minium. 

LEAGUE, a measure of length, containing more or fewer geometrical paces, accord*, 
ing tp the customs of different countries. — (See Weights and Measures.) ; ; ’ 

• LEAKAGE^ in commerce, an allowance in the customs, granted to importer* of 

3 D 




wfeie, for the waste and damage the goods are Hou se d to raewp txjL keeping. — ( Sea 
'■ Warehammng Act , j^rt Warehousing Stirht) \ * 7* 1 . 

4WE A THEH Leder t Du* Leder, Xw/ Da* Lesdet f Sw. Lader f Pr. Cufr j 

*ML - Csupo ; Sp. Cucro ; Rus. Koeha / Lat. Cbrium), the skins of various quadrupeds, 
Pressed in a particular marffter for the use of manufacturers, whose business it' is to 
make them up, according ta their different employments. 

Hie leather manufacture of Great Britain is of very great importance, and ranks either 
third or fourth on the list ; being inferior only in point of value and extent to those of 
cotton, wool, and iron, if it be not superior to the latter. Sir P. M. Eden, in his work 
on Insurance, estimated the value of the different articles manufactured of leather, in 
1803, at 1 2,000,0004 ; and there is reason to think that this statement was not very wide 
of the mark. The total quantity of all sorts of leather tanned, tawed, dressed, and 
curried, in Great Britain, may at present be estimated at about 60,000,000 lbs. ; which, 
at la 6cL per lb., gives 4,500,0001 as the value of the leather only. Now, supposing, £S 
is sometimes done, the value of the leather to amount to one third part of the value of the 
finished articles produced from it, that would show the value of the manufacture to be 
about 13,500,0001 : but if as others contend, the value of the leather does not exceed 
one fourth part of the value of the finished articles, then the value of the manufacture 
must exceed 18,000,000/. We, however, are inclined to think that we shall be nearer 
the truth, if we take the smaller sum, and estimate the value of the manufacture at 
13,500,000/. To get the number of persons employed, we have first to deduct from this 
sum, 4,500,000/ for the material, which leaves 9,000,000/. as the aggregate amount of 
profits, wages, &c. And settir% aside 25 per cent, as profit, rent of workshops, com- 
pensation for capital wasted, &c., we have a sum of 6^750,000/1 remaining as wages : 
and supposing those employed as shoemakers, saddlers, glovers, Ac. to make at an aver- 
age 3 01. a year each, the entire number of such pei^ons will amount to 225,000. 

Thftfe, however, does not give the total number of persons employed in the teathe/ 1 
trade, inasmuch as it excludes the tanners, curriers, &c. employe^ in dressing and pre- 
paring the leather. But if, from the value of the prepared leather, 4,500,000/., we 
deduct 1,500,000/. for the value of the hides, and 2,000,000 L for tanners* and curriers’ 
profits, including the expense of lime, bark, pits. Sec., we shall have 1,000,000/. left as 
wages. Now, as the wages of tanners, curriers, leather dressers, Ac. may, we believe^ 
be taken at 35/. + year at an average, we shall have 28,300 as the number employed iiv 
these departments. And adding these to the persons employed in manufacturing the 
leather, we have a grand total of 253,300 persons employed in the various departments 
of the business. 

Those who may be inclined to suspect these estiofetes of exaggeration, would do well 
to reflect on the value of the shoes annually manufactured. It is generally supposed 
that the expenditure upon shoes may be taken, at an average of the whole population, m 
lO e. each individual, young and old ; which, supposing the population to amount to 
18,500,000/. would give 9,250,000/. for the value of shoes only ; but taking the value of 
the shoes at only 8 #. each individual, it gives 7,400,000 1. for the amount. Mr. Stevenson 
(art. England, Edin. Ency .) supposes that the value of the saddlery, harness, gloves, Ac. 
may be assumed to be at least equal to that of the shoes ; but we believe this is too 
high, and have taken it at 1,300,000/L below the value of the shoes. In estimating the 
value of the entire manufacture at 13,500,000/., we incline to think that we are as near 
the mark as it is easy to come in such investigations. * 1 

In speaking of the leather manufacture, Dr. Campbell has the following linking ob- 
servations : — 44 If we look abroad on the instruments of husbandry, on the implements 
used in most mechanic trades, on the structure of a multitude of engines and machines ; 
or if we contemplate at home the necessary parts of our clothing — breeches, shoes, boots, 
gloves — or the fbmiture of our houses, the books oh our shelve^ the harness of our 
horses, and even the substance of our carriages ; what do we see but instances of human 
industry exerted upon leather ? What an aptitude has this single material in a variety 
of circumstances for the relief of our necessities, and supplying conveniences in every 
state and stage of life ? Without it, or even without it in the plenty we have it, to what 
difficulties should we be exposed ? ” — ( Political State of Great Britain, vol. ii. p. 176.) 

Leather was long subject to a duty ; the manufacture being. In consequence, necessarily conducted 
tinder the surveillance of the excise. In 1812, the duty, which had previously amounted to l|«*jper lb., was 
doubled i a mUamti nued at 3d. per lb. till July, 1822. when It was again reduced to l|d. per lb. The reduced 
duty proauoHH§tott revenue of about 360.000/. It is clear, however, that either the duty ought net to have 
been reducedRP9§22, or that it ought to have been totally repealed. The continuance of any part of the 
duty rendereoit necessary tadmmmw all the vexatious regulations required to insure the collection of 
* the revenue, while the redul^^Hf ltd. in the cost of preparing a pound of leather was eo^trlduiff ss 
hardly to be sensible. It ie7MKP%r, unnecessary to enter Into any discussion to show the eft tram* toes* 
pediency of laying any duty on & article so Indispensable to the labouring class, and to the prosecution o 
_ many branches of Industry, as leather ; and still less to show the Inexpediency of subjecting so very ka- 
> portent and valuable a manufacture to a vexatious system of revenue laws, tor the mty $$$$£*« 

Luckily, however, these have become matters of histonr. The leather dlitif* we*w totally 
aboli s hed In 1830* and as the manufacture has since been relieved from every tort of Jratemel et» «•- 
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tMWi ft lM uiilill) liiijliml It U to tx &nttlat so htm amaltf may triae to occuloi^th. 
rdmpoiitloa wlher dilty. / ^ ^ 

Acoooot of the Number of Pound#’ Weight of Leather charged with Dutflpf Bxelte In tiflbA 

in 1324—1829. , W 

1824 - 53,429,539 . f 1826 - 44,027,21*6 m I 1828 - 50,233 JBf' 

1825 - 52,274,957 | 1827 - 47,616,816 f 1828 » 46,200348 

The^uantit/ annually charged with duty in Scotland during the aame period was, at an average, about 

’ Jhe quantity of wrought and unwrought leather exported In 1840, amounted to 2,404,067 Ibe., of the 
declared value of 320,912/. The value of the saddlery and harness exported during the same year was 
96.162/. Above two thirds of the leather exported is sent, principally in the shape of shoes, to the Bri- 
tish West Indian, North American, and Australian colonies. 

n 

LEDGER, the principal book of accounts kept by merchants and tradesmen, wherein 
every person's account is placed by itself, after bemg extracted from the Journal. — 
(See Book- Kxx ping.) , 

“LEECH FISHERY. The demand for the medicinal leech ( Hirudo medicinalis') is 
so great as to afford employment to a considerable number of persons in catching and 
selling the animal. It is common throughout Europe, America, and India, inhabiting , 
lakes and pools. Norfolk supplies the greater part of the leeches brought to the London 
market ; hut some are taken in Kent, Suffolk, Essex, and Wales ; and large quantities 
are imported from Bordeaux and Lisbon. They are caught in spring and autumn, by 
people who wade into the pools and allow them to fasten on their limbs ; or more gene- 
rally the catchers beat, as they wade in, the surface of the water with poles, which sets 
the leeches in motion, and brings them to the surface ; - when they are taken with the 
hand and put into hags. As they come to the surface just before a thunder storm, this 
is regarded a good time for collecting them. — ( Thomson's Dispensatory . ) 

We extract from the Oaxette des Hopitpux the following Interesting account of the fishery of leeches 
at La Bret me, in France : — . 

“ The country about La Brenne is, perhaps, the most uninteresting in France. The people are miser- 
able looking, the cattle wretched, the fish Just as bad — but the leeches are admirable. 

'* If ever you pass through La Brenne, you will see a man, pale and straight haired, with a woollen cap 
on his head, and his legs and arms naked ; he walks along the borders of a marsh, among the spots left 
dry by the surrounding waters, but particularly wherever the vegetation seems to preserve the subjacent 
soil undisturbed : this man is a leech fisher. To see him from a distance, — his wOe-begone 

_ hollow eyes — his livid lips — bis singular gestures, — you would take him for a patient wh< 

sick bed in a fit of delirium. If you observe him every now and then raging his leps, and examining 


- wOe-begone aspect — his 

hollow eyes — his livid lips — bis singular gestures, — you would take him for a patient who had left bis 
sick bed in a fit of delirium. If you observe him every now and then raising his legs, and examining 
them one after the other, you might suppose him a fool ; but he is an intelligent leech fisher. The leeches 
attach themselves to his legs and feet as he moves among their haunts ; he feels their presence from their 
bite, and gathers them as they cluster about the roots of the bull rushes and sea weeds, or beneath the 
lc j gluej moss. Some repose on the mud, while others swim about ; but so 


stones covered with green am 
slowly, that they are easily gatl 


l with the hand. In a favourable season, it is possible, in the course 


of 3 or 4 hours, to stow 10 or 1 2 dozen of them in the little bag which the gatherer carries on his shoulder. 


larpoon ; with this he deposits 
- -oon gather round the prey. 
Such is the leech fishery in 


Sometimes you will see the leech fisher armed with a kind of spear 
jpleces of decayed animal matter In places frequented by the leeches ; 
and are presently themselves gathered into a little vessel half full of water, 
spring. 

“ In summer, the leech retires into deep water ; and the fishers have then to strip themselves naked, 
and walk immersed up to the chin. Some of them have little rafts to go upon ; these rafts are made of 
twigs and rushes, and it is no easy matter ^ propel them among the weeds and aquatic plants. At this 
season, too, the supply in the pools Is scanty ; the fisher can only take the few that swim within his reach, 
or those that get entangled in the structure oflns raft. 

“ It Is a horrid trade, in whatever way it is carried on. The leech gatherer is constantly more or less 
In the water, breathing fog and mist and fetid odours from the marsh : he is often attacked with ague, 
catarrhs, ana rheumatism. Some Indulge In strong liquors, to keep off the noxious influence, but they 
pay for it to the end by disorders of other kinds. But, with all its forbidding peculiarities, the leexm 
fishery gives employment to many hands : if it be pernicious, it Is also lucrative. Besides supplying «dl 
the neighbouring pharmacims, great quantities are exported, and there are regular traders engaged tor 
the purpose. Henri Chartier is one of those persons ; and an. important personage he is when he comes 
to Meobecq, or Its vicinity ; his arrival makes quite a fete — all are eager to greet him. 

“ Among the interesting particulars which 1 gathered In La Brenne relative to the leech trade, 1 may 
meution the following : — One of the traders — what with his own fishing and that of his children, and 
what with his acquisitions from the carriers, who sell quantities *econd-hand — was enabled to hoard up 
27*5®0 leeches in tbe course of a few months ; be kept them deposited in a place where. In one night, they 
m|f became fromen en masse* But the frost does not immediately kill them ; they may generally be tha#ea 
Into life again. They easily, Indeed, bear very hard usage. I am told by on# of the carriers, that Henan 
pack them as closely as he pleases in the moist sack which he ties behind bis saddle; and sometimes he 
stows bis cloak and boots on top of the sack. The trader buys his leeches p€le mHe t big and little, green 
and black — all the tame ; but he afterwards sorts them for the market. Those are generally accounted 
the best which areof a green ground, with yellow stripes along the body." 

LEGHORN, a city and sea-port of Italy, in Tuscany, lat. 43° 33'5" N., Ion. l6° 
16f E. Population, in 1836, 76,397. 

flsrhsr, Bend, go. — Leghorn has an outer harbotfr, protected by a fine mole, running In a N .N.W. 
direction upwards of 4 a mile into the sea,and a small inner harbour or basin. The wda4|s the hatbour 
Is rather shallow, varying from 8 feet in the inner basin to 18 or 19 feet at tbe end of tSuftte. The rise 
of the tides is about 14 inches. Ships lie within tbe mole with their iUebi made fhst to It by a cable, and 
an anchor out ahead. The light-house is built on a rock a little to aKW. of tbe mole. U Is a oeuM 
splquous otgecV being about 170 feet above the level of the sea. The Mflstead lies W.N. W. of tbe har- 
bour* betweeu ft and the Melora bank. The hitter is a samLlylng N. and S., 4 miles In length by Sip 
breadth, the side merest the shore being about 4 miles from consists, for the moat part, ofiandrfcnd 

mud,*nd has froma ftdhoms to 4 do. water over its but towards Its southern extremity- it is r ~ ' 
there, eft some efthn points which pro! ect above the water, the Melora tower has been none, 
serve **» sea-mark ; it bears from the light-house W. 4 N., distant about 4 miles. The bmt 
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entofrinir the mad* I* to keep to the northward of the Mel ora bank at about a mil# from It, and then, 
hay in * doubled it, to stand on for the light-house about 34 miles, anchoring III from 7 to 9 feth omi, the 
Uffhtakmise bearing SJmL I K. 4 miles off. The entrance by the channel to the south of the Melora bank 
fllUsvouite safe ; but lOs not so suitable for largo ships a* that by the north. During southerly winds 
£re is sometimes a heavy sea in the roads, but the holding ground is good ; and with sufficient anchors 
mm cables, and ordinary precautionHhere Is no danger. The laaaretto lies to the south, about 1 mile from 
the tower, and Is said to be one of the best iti Europe. 

Trade* 8fc. — The comparative security and freedom which foreigners have long erytfyed 
in Tuscany, still more than its advantageous situation, render Leghorn the greatest com- 
mercial city of Italy. Its exports are similar to those from the other Italian ports ; 
consisting principally of raw and manufactured silks, olive oil, borax, fruits, shumac, 
valonia, wines, rags, brimstone, cheese, marble, argol, anchovies, inanna, juniper berries, 
hemp, skins, cork, &c. Leghorn platting for straw hats is the finest in the world ; and 
large quantities are imported into Britain. —.(See Hats, Straw.) Besides the above, 
all sorts of articles the produce of the Levant may be had at Leghorn. Recently, how- 
ever, this trade has fallen off ; the English and other nations who used to import ILevmti 
produce at second hand from Italy, preferring now, at least for the most part, to bring 
it direct from Smyrna, Alexandria, &c. The imports are exceedingly numerous and 
valuable, comprising all sorts of commodities, with the exception of those produced by 
Italy. . Sugar, coffee, and all sorts of colonial produce ; cotton stuffs, yarn, and wool ; 
corn, woollen stuffs, spices, dried fish, indigo, dye woods, rice, iron, tin, hides, &c. ; are 
among the most prominent articles. Ships with corn on board may unload within the 
limits of the lazaretto, without being detained to perform quarantine ; a circumstance 
which has contributed to make Leghorn one of the principal depots for the wheat of the 
Black Sea. Hard wheat, particularly from Taganrog, is in high estimation here and 
in the other Italian ports. It is particularly well fitted for making vermicelli, macca- 
roni, &c. The government do not publish any official account of the imports and 
exports of Leghorn ; and no mercantile circulars that we have been fortunate enough to 
fall in with, supply the deficiency. 

Money. — Down to I R37 accounts were principally kept in Cora Is sold by the mcco ot sack, = 2*0739 Winch, bushels j 
peu« da otto rtafi (or dollars of 8 real!), thepvzz.t Win* divided hence -4 sacks = I Imperial quarter very nearly, 
into 20 soldi or 210 denari ; but this money has U*en discern- The liquid measures are — 
tinned since the abore date, and accounts are now kn»t in lire 2 Mezzette = 1 Doccale. 

r«K«w. The lira of H»0 ccineUmi is worth 7 ‘S2d., so (hat 2 lloccall =s I Fiasco. 

the par of exchan*e with London is 30*69 tire per 1/. The 20 FUschi = I Bari le= 12 English wine gallons, 

lira n divided In 20 soldi di lira each of 5 centesimi. — (Tate's The barile of oil is lfi fiasrhl, of two boccali each, =s 8*H3 
Cambist, p. 37.) wine gallons; it weighs about 00 lbs. avoirdupois. A large Jar 

Weights and Measures The pound bv which gold and of oil contains 30 gallons ; • small one 15 ; and a bo* with 30 

silver and all sorts of merchandise are weighed U divided into bottles = 4 gallons. 

12 ounces, 96 drachms, 288 denari, and 6,912 grant. It is The Ion* measure is the brace lo, which Is divided Into 20 
= 339*542 French grammes, or 5,240 English grains. Hence soldi, 60 quattrini, or 240 denari ; it contain* 22*98 English 
IOO lbs. of Leghorn 9 74*864 lbs. aruirdupoia ; but in mer- Inches. 155 brace! = lOO English yards. Tits canna of 4 
cantile calculations it is usual to reckon 100 lbs. of leghorn brace! =92 English Inches. 

s 77 |bs. avoirdupois: this, perhaps, has arisen from taking Credit, Charges, &-c — Good, In general are bought and sold 
the uns and other allowances, as to which there is a good deal fur silver money ; let ween which, and the money in which 
of uncertainty, into account. Thus it Is found that the bills of exchange are bought, there is a difference of 7 per 
English cwt- seldom renders more than 140 or 142 lbs. at cent, (agio) against silver; i. e. 107 dollarsin silver an equal to 
Leghorn, though it Is = 150 list. ; In the instances of logwood, 100 in gold. 

tobacco, and a few others. It does not render more than 135 lbs. (Vi good* bought or sold (unless It be In effective money. 
The quintal, or centinajo = 1 00 lbs. The cantam is gene- where there is no discount) there is, generally speaking, a dls- 
rally 150 lbs. ; but a esnisro of sugar =151 lbs. ; that of oil count of 3 per cent. : on all cotton manufactures, 4 per cent. 
= tut lbs.; of brandy =a 120 lbs.; of stock-fish, and some Charge* on sales, Including commission, are generally from 
ether articles as 160 lbs The rottolo = 3 lbs. 6 to 8 peg cent. ; on fish, 8 or 10 per cent. 

In 1836 a joint-stock bank was established in I>eghorn, with a capkal of 2,000,000 
lire (66,6661. sterling, taking the lira at 8 </.) in shares of 1,000 lire each. The whole 
of the capital is paid up, and the responsibility is limited to the capital. The managers 
have the power of issuing promissory notes to the extent of 6,000,000 lire. These 
notes, though received by the government, are not legal tender. The operations of 
the Bank are confined to the discounting bills of exchange not having more than four 
months to run, and to the purchase and sale of foreign coins. The rate of discount is 
fixed at 5 per cent. The superintendence is vested in a director and eight regents, nomi- 
nated by the shareholders ; and the government appoints a commissary and 3 censors 
(from among the shareholders), who exercise the highest authority, to secure obedience 
to the statutes. An annual report and balance sheet is produced, and is Accessible to 
all shareholders. The maximum amount for which notes are issued is 2,000 lire «■ 
66/. 13s. <UL sterling, the lowest, 200 lire 61. 13s. 4 d, sterling. It is a profitable 
establishment ; its shares are at a considerable premium, and it has every prospect of 
success. 

• 

Account of the Imports of some of the leading Articles into Leghorn during each of the Seven Years 

ending with 1848. 
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Account of the Principal Article* of Export from Leghorn, with their Price*, free on board, in Italian 
and English Money, on 1st January 1843 — < From the Circular qf Grants, Balfour ^ % Co . , Leghorn.) 


Anchovies, Gorgona 
(Argol, viz. : — 

Bologna, white In boxes, 
Florence, red in casks, 

Boracic acid 
Borax 

Brimstone, viz. : r - 
Sicily, rough 
Tuscan, do. 

. Rolls 
Bark, viz. 

, oSS**?*!* 

Candles, tallow 
Cotton, Mako 
[Cream of lartAr - 
Essence of lemon - lb. 

bergamot 
Flax, Egyptian 
[Galls in sorts 

blue and green - 
, blue . 

Gum Arabic, picked 
in starts - 
[Grain, viz. : — 

Wheat, Tuscan white 
Red 

Roman - 

Barlutta - 

Marian and Bcrdianska 
< klessa 
1 ’olish 
Tanganrog 
Danube - 
Bannat - 
hard Taganrog 
Marianople 
Odessa - - 

Meschigtie 
beans, Italian 
Egyptian 
Harley 
Oats 

Indian corn, Tuscan 
Naples 
Black Sea 
Linseed. Italian 
Egyptian and Black Sea — 
Hemp, viz. : — 

Bologna, Londrina, Kloretta, 


2 d and 
cordage, 1 st — 


Prices In 
Italian 
Money. 


\£ 9 . d. 

0 18 3 


4k — 43 
35-0 
86 — 67 

6—0 

7- 0 

10 — 11 

90—0 
38—0 
48—0 
0—0 
61 - 6k , 
A — 54 

94— 10|| 

34 — 30 I 
45 — 46 
53 — 5t 
65 — 68 
110 -160 
63-67 

13 — 16 
Ik — 14 , 
lk — 124 
0 — 0 1 
12—0 
11-12 
12 — 0 
0—0 
io — 104 
0 — 0 1 
12 - 14 
104 — 12 
0—0 
9 — 10« 

8 — 8 ) 
64 — r 

5|- 0 

H— « , 
6 — 64 
0 — o' 
0—0 
16—0 
14*— 15 


Prices in 
English 
Money. 


2 5 6 
1 16 8 

3 10 X 

6 11 2 
7 13 0 
11 18 X 


2 5 
1 19 
l 15 
0 0 
1 13 
1 13 
1 13 
0 0 


3 8 


0 

19 7 

1 4 11 

1 O 11 

0 17 2 

0 16 4 

0 19 0 
0 0 0 


0 

2 5 
2 2 


dWe. bar. 
cwt. 


47 — 48 '50 13 6 
41 — 42 44 6 10 

35 — 30 37 19 10 


lb. 

cwt. 

lb. 


Imp. qr. 


Articles* 


Hemp, — Bologna, Ac. — lb. 100 
— 3d and 2d — 

Ferrara - - * — 

Juniper berries - B. lb. 1 70| 
[Liquorice paste, Calabria, ib. 100 
Madder root, Smyrna - — 

Syria - - — I 

Manna, in flakes - - lb. 1 

in sorts » • - — 

[Oil, viz ! 

Tuscan, In jars, 24 old gal. jar 
4 chests, 30 flasks - | chest 
— with ribbons - — 

Fancy flasks, large size — 
in pipes - - - B. lb. 88 

Naples, Spain, Barbarr, and . 

i.evant - • B. lb. 88 | 

basket of 12 bottles of 2 ibs., 

basket 

Opium, Turkey - - lb. 

Egyptian - - — 

Paper, Floretto - - bale 

Medio - — 

A1 Maaso, 2d and 1st * — 

Wrapping - - — 

Potash - - .lb. 100 

Ragi a linen, Dt • — 

2 d - — 

I 3d -* - — 

Shumac, Sicily - - — 

Soap, white . - — 

I marbled * - - — 

(Tallow, Tuscan - - — 

I Valonea, A camata and cantata, 

lb. 1000 

Smyrna, large - - — 

Morea, and islands, large — 
Wcols, viz. : — 

I Bistosa and matricina of Crete, 
lb. 100 

Matricina and bistosa of Marem, 

j lb. 100 

I Lamb - - - — 

| Merinos, Roman - 

j Bastard - - - — 

Vissane and supra vlssane — 
Lamb - - - — 

Taganrog, washed - — 

Tunis - - - — 

Bengasi, Derna, & Tripoli — 


Prices in 
Italian 
Money. 


Livret. ' 

* 

4. 

d. 

31 to 

32 

33 

15 

6 

30 — 

31 

32 

14 

5 

54- 

51 

O 

3 

9 

49 — 

52 

2 

16 

6 

0 — 

0 

0 

0 

O 

38 — 

42 

2 

4 

8 

4 — 


0 

3 

11 

14— 

0 

0 

I 

5 


140 — 0 
184— 19 

204 - XI 

23 — *0 
37 — 48 


*8= 13*| 
0 — 0 1 
lt 8 —140 
105 —115 
135 —170 
35—0 
26 - 28 
27—0 
184— o 

14—0 

74 — 0 

34 — 36 
30 — 32 
384— 39 


Prices in 
English 
Money. 


0 7 
16 * 
8 0 
O 11 
16 3 

: 1 3 


140 —150 

16* 1 10 

0—0 

0 0 0 

0—0 

0 0 0 

78 — 85 

0 0 94 

75 — 84 

0 0 94 

70—0 

0 0 7 A 

137 —142 

0 1 3p 

128 — 130 

0 1 2 } 

105 —110 

0 1 °A 

80 —108 

0 0 10 I 

58 — 60 

0 0 6j 

38 - 39 

0 0 4 

24 — 29 



Si 


252 Imp. 
galls. 


[of 425 ah 
cwt. 


Heturn of the British Shipping at the Port of Leghorn during the Year ending 31st December, 1841. 


Arrivals. 

Departures. 

From the United Kingdom,— 

with general cargoes - 74 

herrings - - J3 

Iron - - - 1 

coals - - 9 

Newfoundland, with codfish - - -28 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, with general cargo - 1 

Malta, with general cargoes - - - 13 

with grain - - - 1 

Genoa, with general cargoes - - - 3 

Constantinople 

Odessa and Taganrog, with grain - - 5 

Alexandria, with beans - - -2 

St. Domingo and Cuba, with coffbe - * 3 

Malaga and Adra, with lead - - - X 

Vera, with iron - - - 1 

Total with cargoe - - 156 

Malta, in ballast - - -9 

Genoa, In ballast - - - -38 

Palermo, Messina, Naples, &c., in ballast - 30 

Total arrivals - k33 

Total of crews - - 2,031 

Total tonnage - - 36,096 

For the United Kingdom,— „ 

with wheat - - *51 

beans - - - 26 

lentils - - - 2 

timber - 13 

bark - - - 9 

genera] cargoes - - 85 

Malta, with charcoal - - - - 9 

with general cargoes - - - 13 

Gibraltar, with general cargoes - - - 1 

Naples, with general cargoes (.partly loaded) - 3 

Odessa, with general cargoes - - - 1 

Copenhagen, with general cargoes - • 1 

Venice, with general cargoes - - - 1 

Algiers, with nay - - - - 1 

Total with cargoes ... 160 
In ballast for diflereot ports - - 19 

Total departures - 185 

Total tonnage - • 27,990 


Account of the Quantities of the Principal Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise exported from 
the U. Kingdom to Italy and the Italian Islands during each of the Seven Years ending with 1841. 


Principal Articles. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

Cassia lignea ... lbs. 

Cinnamon - - - — 

Cloves • - • * — 

Cochineal • * - - — 

Cocoa » - - « — 

Cofffee * * • * — 

Cortex Peruvian us, or Jesuits* 
bark - * - • — 

Gum, shellac - - - — 

Indigo - - - " — 

P«ppgr - - - 

Pimento - - - » — 

Spirits, sum * proof galls. 

Tobacoo, unmanufactured • lbs. 

Wool, cotton * - - — 

391,485 

73,590 

100,532 

13,893 

435,082 

1,735,103 

82,977 

121,359 

886,985 

7,228 

183,294 

87,957 

1,230,469 

3,601,702 

80,695 

71,983 

1,421 

20,449 

35,167 

2,060,916 

9,150 

231,237 

295,457 

317,115 

204,300 

47,327 

4,391,056 

2,971,18? 

23,766 

88,076 

" 19,062 
28,814 
1,093,759 

13,768 

146,066 

330,186 

1,473,098 

43,050 

88,555 

1,741,811 

2,274,311 

105,943 

59,179 

3,401 

22,077 

214,316 

2,308,8X8 

701 

311,737 

540,846 

297,205 

63,615 

107,164 

1,424,883 

2,9*0,756 

166,609 

49,795 

976 

54.580 

82.581 
695 ,342 

10,046 
849,316 
401,271 
1,498,499 
89,071 
103,513 
755,166 
! 5,648,207 

144,690 

70,556 

*675,554 

38,747 

442,536 

428,346 

466,802 

208,563 

70,676 

1 ,056,867 

1 6^669,560 

260,437 

28,937 

3,267 

58,188 

7,635 

621,793 

115,66* 

286,49 

424,79 

682,386 

146,921 

6^882 

1 ,745,396 


ft i?i ijhi! 
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Statement of the Number and Tonnage of Vessels, distinguishing the Countries to which they be# 
longed, which entered at and cleared from the Port of Leghorn, ln+840, with the total Vessels for 


Numbar. Tons. Number. Ton*. 


{ Two Sicilia* 

Sardinian State* 
Roman State* 

Austria • - 

France - - - 

A Igiers ... 

(inti Britain 

Malta and th* Ionian Island* 
Gibraltar • 

Russia ... 

Turkey, and States of Barbary 
fjmrpt - 

Ursfcs - 

Spain - ■ - 

United State* * • 

Belgium end the Netherlands 
Sweden end Norway - - 

West Indies 

Hanse Towns - - 


The navigation of the Port of Leghorn for 1841, comprised in the arrivals 233 British vessels of 36,096 
tons, with crews of 2,031 seamen ; 1,736 Tuscan vessels ; 283 French ; 131 Austrian ; 231 Russian ; 36 Spa- 
nish ; 21 Dutch ; 2 Belgian ; 26 Swedish ; 10 Danish ; 4 Hanoverian ; 23 American ; 264 Lucchese ; 78 
Homan ; 157 Neapolitan ; 847 Sarc|jnian ; 109 Greek -, and 9 Ottoman. Total, 4,200 vessels. 

Account of the Quantities and declared Values of the Principal Articles of British and Irish Produce and 
Manufacture exported from the U. Kingdom to Italy and the Italian Islands during each of the 
Four Years ending with 1841. 



Principal Article 


„ _ .... I Declared 1 ... Declared) _ .. , Declared . , Declared 

| Quantities. I v . lue> Quantities^ Value. (Quantities. Value. QuantitW V alu*. 


Cotton manufacture*, entered by 

the yard # yds- ( 

Hosiery, lace, and small ware* - ■£ 

Twist and jam ... I be. 
Earthenware of all sort* piece* 

Pish, herring* - barr. 

Hardware and cutlery - - c»L 

Iron and steel, wrought and un- 
wrought - ton* 

Linen manufactures, entered by 
the yard - yds. 

Do. yarn - ib*. 

Machinery and mill-work • J l 
Sugar, refined ... cwt. 
Tin and pewter wares, and tin 
plates - - - - & 

Woollen manufactures, entered 
by the piece * - piece* 

Do. by the yard - yds. 
(All other article* - - £\ 


12,889,92.1 

981,610 

20,954 

8,227 


, 1/537/590 39,313,685 
41,692 - 

l G 26,503 8,035,742 
> 15,897 818,865 


842,735 38,866,278 1,119,135 56,296,126 1,114,791 
35,235 - - 41,947 - - ) 41.070 

381 ,829.1 1,190,034! 510,010 11,616,731 487,954 


13,078 984.780 

30,138 34,035 
42,548 6,683 


234,068 105,4 22 

1 9 ,H5 1 1 189,976 

179.67G . . 


Total declared ratue*' - 


14,650 769,222 13.629 

34,259 20,360 1 21/574 

37,240 6,9881 86,994 

187.G28 25,14® 177,583 


801,724 61,643 

243,263 15,479 

53,429 
70,066 132,105 


128,784 198,787 

161,857 14,976 


933,724 69,721 

223,362 10(614 

58,773 
87,143 152,556 


116,2981 174/5981 


Account of the Quantities of the Principal Articles imported #to the U. Kingdom from Italy and the 
Italian Islands during each of the Seven Years ending with fOVl. 


j Principal Articles. 

Barilla - cwt. I 

Bark, for tanning or dyeing * — I 

Brimstone - - * — 

Corn, wheat - qrs. 

pe«s and beans - — 

Hemp, undressed - - cwt. 

Lemons and oranges. In pack- 
age* not * exceeding 3,000 
cubic Inches - pckgs. 

Do., exceeding 5 ,000, and not 
exceeding 7«300 cubic inches — 
Oil, olive ... galls, 
fl sorts, flax— ed and linseed - bosh. 
Henna .... lbs. 
Sbumac ... cwt. 
Silk, raw and waste - lbs. 

Skins, kid, undressed number 

lamb - - - — 

Spirits, brandy * proof gall*. 
Tallow ... cwt. 

Tobacco, unmanufactured - lbs. 
Valonl* ... cwt. 
Wool, cotton - lb*. 

! sheep's - - — 

■Hk*U*n wines - ■ galls. 


34/550 
174.322 
321,271 
237,034 
1/194.211 


26/154 

2,704,968 

1/161,005 

511/522 


23,416 
1/518,735 
I 12/127 

2,570 
154,416 
467,293 
! I80,33<> 

2,132/587 
i 2,015 

14/132 
1/589 
| 7,210 

2.799,28ft 
2/124/596 
I 391,037 


36,309 
882.600 
171/137 
1,229 
116/160 
291,291 
249,328 
1 /Vi 9/5® 6 
119 
1,571 
10 
13,619 
1,440,174 
1,914,407 
432,430 


29/523 

1/565,734 

209,174 

5,797 

203/WO 

979,294 

34/109 

1,410/541 

!S:S 5 ? 


23/171 
783/814 
146,759 
24,070 
164,761 
618/562 
I H6/567 

I ‘•%SS8 ‘ 

2® 

1 26,868 | 
3,380,009 

‘fiffll 



or* Char get are the tame on native and foreign thipf . The anchorage duet On t VMM) of 800 tons 
amount to 112 current lire, or to Si. 14s. sterling ; betides which, she must have a bill of health, which 
coat* 7s. 2d. sterling. These, if she clear out in ballast, are the only charges to which she it subject i but 
Jf'fhe clear out loaded, the bill of health will cost about 9s. sterling, and there Is besides a Charge of about 
6d. sterling for mm bill of lading. There are no other port charges whatever. Good water may be 
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had at about lid. sterling per tun ; and beef, bread* and fuel are all reasonably cheap. There are com- 
panies for the Insurance of ships* but not of lives or houses. — We have gleaned these particulars from 
Kelly's Cambist ; Nclkcnb recher, Manuel Uni vert el ; Circular Statement qf Grant and Co., Leghorn, 
2d of January. 1843 ; MacGregor's Italian Tariff’s, Ac. A plan of the road of Leghorn Is given (n Cap- 
tain Smyth's General Chart qf the Mediterranean.) 


LEMONS (Ger. Limonen*, Du. Limoenen ; Fr. Limans, Citrons / It. Limoni; Sp. 
Limones ; Port. Ltmdes ; Rus. Limonii ; Arab. LSm&n), the fruit of the -tjpxnon tree 
( Citrus medico, var. 0. C. ) It is a native of Assyria and Persia, whence it whs brought 
into Europe ; first to Greece, and afterwards to Italy. It is now cultivated in Spain, 
Portugal, and France, and is not uncommon in our greenhouses. Lemons are brought 
to England from Spain, Portugal, and the Azores, packed in chests, each lemon being 
separately rolled in paper. The Spanish lemons are most esteemed. — (For .an account 
of the imports, see Obanobs. ) 

gLEMON JUICE, or CITRIC ACID (Ger. Zitronensaft ; Fr. Jus de Umoni.1t. 
Jjj Wo o Suga tie' limone ; Sp. Jugo de limon ), the liquor contained in the lemon. It may 
be preserved in bottles for a considerable time by covering it with a thin stratum of oil ; 
thus secured, great quantities of the juice are exported from Italy to different parts of 
the world ; from Turkey, also, where abundance of lemons are grown, it is a consider- 
able article of export, particularly to Odessa. The discovery of the antiscorbutic 
influence of lemon juice is one of the most valuable that has ever been made. The 
scurvy, formerly so fatal in ships making long voyages, is now almost wholly unknown ; 
a result that is entirely to be ascribed to the regular allowance of lemon juice served out 
to the men. The juice is also frequently administered as a medicine, and is extensively 
used in the manufacture of punch. 

LEMON PEEL (Ger. Zitronenshalen , Limonschellen ; Fr. Lames (Tecorce de citron; 
It. Scorze de* limone ; Sp. Courtezas de citra ). The outward rind of lemons is warm, 
aromatic, and slightly bitter, — qualities depending on the essential oil it contains. It 
is turned to many uses ; and when well candied, constitutes a very good preserve. In 
Harbadoes, a lifjuejir, known under the name of Eau de Barbatle , is manufactured from 
lemon peel, which the inhabitants have the art of preserving in a manner peculiar to 
themselves. Both the liqueur and the conferve used to be in high repute, especially in 
France. 

LETTER. (See Post Office.) 

LETTER OF CREDIT, a letter written by one merchant or correspondent to 
another, requesting him to credit the bearer with a certain sum of money. Advice 
by post should always follow the granting of a letter of credit ; a duplicate of it 
accompanying such advice. It is prudent, also, in giving advice, to describe the 
bearer of the letter, with as many particulars as possible, lest it fall improperly into 
other hands. • 


LETTERS OF MARQUE AND REPRISAL, « are grantable by the law of 
nations, whenever the subjects of one state are oppressed and injured by those of another, 
and justice is denied by that state to which the oppressor belongs.” — Chilly's Com. Ixaw, 
vol. iii. p. 604.) Before granting letters of marque, government is directed by the 5 
Hen. 5. c. 7., to require that satisfaction be made to the party aggrieved; and in the 
evtsnt of such satisfaction not being made within a reasonable period, letters of marque 
and reprisal may be issued, authorising the aggrieved party to attack and seize the pro- 
perty of the a &ffrgesor nation, without hazard of being condemned as a robber or pirate. 
Such letters are nGrosonly issued to the owners or captains of privateers during war, or 
wl^en war has been determined upon. They may be revoked at the pleasure of the 
sovereign % and when hostilities terminate, they cease to have any effect. 

LICENCES, in commercial navigation. The rules and regulations to be observed 
in the granting of licences to ships are embodied in the act 3 & 4 Will. 4. e. 53., and 
are as follow ; — 


Vessels tff certain Proportions, not being square-rigged , to be licensed. — All vessels belonging In the 

whole or in part to his Majesty's subjects, not being square, rigged, or propelled by steam, and all vessels 
belonging as aforesaid, whether propelled by steam or otherwise, being of less burden than 200 tons, of 
which the length is to the breadth in a greater proportion than 3 feet 6 inches to 1 foot, and all such 
last-mentioned vessels carrying arms for resistance, and all vessetepf more than 200 tons burden, belong- 
ing as aforesaid, armed with more than 2 carriage guns of a califlre exceeding 4 pounds, and with more 
than 2 muskets for every 10 men, and all boats belonging as aforesaid, which shall be found within 100 
leagues of the coast of the U. Kingdom, shall be forfeited, unless the owners thereof shall have obtained, 
a licence from the commissioners of his Majesty’s customs in the manner berein-after directed. — § 
British Vessels and Boats, or those whereqf Half the Persons on board are British Subjects, not tm V 
navigated with more than a specified Number qf Persons, unless licensed. — Every rdssel or boat belofiM 
Ing in the whole or in part to his Majesty's subjects, or whereof half the persons on board shall be sub) 
jects of his Majesty, (not being a lugger, and at the time fitted and rigged as such.) which shall be 
navigated by a greater number of men (officers and boys included) than In the following proportions 
(that is to say,) if of 30 tons or under, and above 5 tons, 4 men ; If of GO tons or under, and above Wfflgm, 
6 men * if of 80 tons or under, and above 60 tons, 6 men ; if of 100 tons or under, and above 80 
men; and above that tonnage, 1 man <br every 1 A tons of such additional tonnage $ or if a lugged, WVf* 
in the following proportions ; (that is to say,) If of 30 tons or under, 8 men ; if of A0 tons or under, and 
above 80 tons, 9 men t if of GO tons or under, and aboveAOtons, 10 men : if of 80 tons or under, and above 
00 tons, 11 men i if or 100 tons or under, and above 80 tons, 12 men ; and if above 100 tons, 1 man forever* 

3 D 4 
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10 tons of such additional tonnage, which shall be found within 100 leagues of (ho coast of the U. 
Kingdom, shall be forfeited, unless such vessel, boat, or lugger shall be especially licensed for that pur- 
pose by the commissioners of customs — $ 17. 

Certain Particulars to be inserted in Licences for Vessels and Boats . — Every licence granted by the 
commissioners of customs under this act shall contain the proper description of the vessel or boat, the 
name or names of the owner or owners, with his or their pmce or places of abode, and the manner and 
the limits in which the same is to be employed, and, if armed, the numbers and description of arms, and 
the quantiMMr ammunition, together with any other particulars which the said commissioners may re- 

a uireandWHfct; and it shall be lawful for tne commissioners of customs to restrict the granting of a 
cence for any vessel or boat in any wav that they may deem expedient for the security of the revenue. 


-r 


'he Owners to give Security by Bond, with the Condition heretic-mentioned. — Before any such licence 
shall be issued or delivered, or snail have effect for the use of such vessel or boat, the owner pr owners of 
the same shall give security by bond in the single value of such vessel or boat, with condition as follows ; 
(that is to say,) that the vessel or boat shall not be employed in the importation, landing, or removing of 
any prohibited or uncustomed goods, contrary to the true intent and meaning of this act or any other act 
splating to the revenues of customs or excisw^nor in the exportation of any goods which are or may be 
prohibited to be exported, nor in the relanding of any goods contrary to law, nor shall receive or take on 
board or be found at sea or in port with any goods subject to forfeiture, nor shall do any act contrary ' 
this act, or any act hereafter to be made relating to the revenues of customs or excise, or for the prdL 
tion of the trade and commerce of the U. Kingdom, nor shall be employed otherwise than mention. _ 
in the licence, and within the limits therein mentioned ; and in case of loss, breaking up, or disposal of 
the vessel or boat, that the licence shall be delivered, within 6 months from the date of such loss, break- 
ing up, or disposal of such vessel or boat, to the collector or principal officer of customs at the port to 
which such vessel or boat shall belong ; and that no such bond given in respect of any boat shall be liable 
to any stamp duty $ 19. 

Penalty not to exceed 1,000/., or single Value qf the Vessel Nothing herein contained shall authorise 

the requiring any bond in any higher sum than 1 ,000/., although the single value of the vessel or boat for 
which such licence is to be issued may be more than 1,000/ $ 20. 

Licence Bonds given by Minors to be valid All bonds given by persons under the age of 21 years. In 

pursuance of the directions herein contained, shall be valid and effectual to all Intents and purposes, any 
thing in any act, or any law or custom, to the contrary in anywise notwithstanding. — $21. 

Vessels not to be used in hny Manner not mentioned in the Licence. — When any vessel or boat shall hi 
found or discovered to have been used or employed in any manner or in any limits other than such as shall 
be specified in the licence, or if such licence shall not be on board such vessel or boat, or shall not at any 
time be produced and delivered for examination to any officer or officers of the army, navy, or marines 
duly employed for the prevention of smuggling, and on full pay, or any officer of customs or excise, de- 
manding the same, then and in every such case such vessel or boat, and all the goods laden on board^hall 
be forfeited. — $ 22. ~ 

Certain Vessels , Boats, and Luggers not required to be licensed. — Nothing herein contained shall ex- 
tend or be deemed or taken to ^ - -* * • * ‘ *' “ 

or being in the service of the i 

boat, or boat solely employed I . „ _ „ . 

the merchant service, nor to any life l»oat, or tow boat used in towing vessels belonging to licensed pilots, 
nor to any boat used solely in rivers or inland navigation, nor to any boats used solely in fishing on the 
coasts of the North and West Highlands of Scotland, nor to any boats so used on the coast of Ireland. 
-,*23. 

Penalty for counterfeiting or falsifying Licences , or making use thereof. — If any person or persons 
shall counterfeit, erase, alter, or falsify, or cause to be counterfeited, erased, altered, -or falsified, any 
licence so to be granted as aforesaid, or shall knowingly make use of any licence so counterfeited, erased, 
altered, or falsified, such person or persons shall for every such offence forfeit the sum of 500/. — \ 24. 

How long Bonds are to be in force No bond given on account of the licence of any vessel or boat 

under the said act for the prevention of smuggling shall be cancelled untR the space of 12 months after 
the licence for which such bond had been entered into shall have been deffVered up to the proper officer 
of the customs, and such bond shall remain In full force and effect for 12 months after the delivering up of 
the licence as aforesaid ^25. 

Licences and Bonds granted previous to this Act to continue valid. — * 26. 

Provisions as to Licences to extend to Guernsey, Jersey , Alderney, Sark , and Man. — $ 27. 

Licences, in the excise, are required in order that individuals may engage in certain 
businesses, -j- Subjoined is • 

An Account of the Businesses that cannot be carried on in Great Britain without Excise Licences ; of 

the Sums Charged for such Licences ; of the Number of Licences granted for carrying on eachBusIness. 

in the Year ended the 6th of January, 1843 ; and of the total Amount of Revenue derived tb&fefrom, 

— (Obtained from the Excise.) 


Description of Licence. 




Boer — 

Brewers of strong beer, 

not exceeding 20 bris 
Exceeding *0 — AO — 

— AO — 100 — 

— 100 — 1,000 — 

— 1,000 — 2,000 — 

t/m — a ,000 — 

5,000 — 7,500 — 

7,500 — 10/XJ0 — 

10,000 — 20,000 — 

— 20/100 — 30.000 — 

— 30*000 — 40,000 — 

_ exceeding 40,000 — 

Brewer* of table beer, 

Ik not exceeding 20 bris. 

feceeding 20 _ 50 — 

W- 00 — loo — 

’ Retail brewers of ' only 

under the act 6 Geo. 4. c. 54. 
actors of strong beer only, not being 


Rate of 
Licence 
per 

Annum. 

Number j 
of Annual 
Licences 
granted. 

£ a. d. 


5 5 0 

3,680 

0 10 6 

8,111 

id X 

8/132 

9,710 

2 2 0 

15/174 

3 3 0 

666 

7 17 6 

55 7 

11 16 3 

138 

15 15 0 

76 

31 10 0 

77 

•17 5 0 

.22 

63 0 0 

6 

76 15 0 

20 

0 10 0 

124 

l 1 O 

17 

1 1 6 

7 

2 2 0 

11 

5 10 9 

37 

3 0 It 

1/113 


Description of Licence. 


Beer — continued. — 

Retailers of beer, elder, or perry, 
whose premises are rated at a rent 
under 20/. per annum 
at 20 1. per annum or upwards 
Retailer* of beer, cider, or perry, un- 
der the provisions of thj act 4 5s 5 
Will. 4. c. 85. to be drunk on the 

oC not to be drunk on the premises 
Retailers of rider and perry only, un- 
der the act i WUl. 4. c. 61. 

Cofffee— 

Dealers In coflVe, cocoa nuts, cho- 
colate, tea, or pepper - * 

Glass — _ . 

Glsss makers, for every glass house • 
Malt- 

Maltsters or makers of malt, 

not exceeding 50 qrs. 

Exceeding 60 — 100 — 1 

— 100 - 150 - 

— 150 — 200 — 

— *00 — 250 — 

— 850 — 500 — 


Rate of 

Licence 

Number 
of Annual 

per 

Annum. 

granted? 

£ s, d. 


5 6?) 

63.865 

19.865 

3 0 1* 
1 2 0} 

81307 

4/572 

18 0$ 

700 

on 0$ 

96,263 

81 0 0 

181 

8.1 ’2* 
1 1* i* 
I 1 ! i 4 

wa 

1/184 

933 

Si 
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Table of Licences — continued. 


Rate of 
Licence 

a per 

Annum. 

Number 
of Annual 
Licences 
granted. 

£ s. d. 

2 13 U 

3 3 0 

3 10 104 

3 18 9* 

4 6 74 
4 14 6 

0 2 74 

20 0 0 
10 0 0 

450 

371 

283 

*46 

201 

1,512 

751 

13 

15 

4 4 0 

408 

0 7 6 

11,232 

4 4 0 

179 

10 10 0 
10 10 0 
10 10 0 

186 

93 

3,198 

2 4 1 

4 8 21 

6 12 34 

7 14 4 

8 16 4! 

9 18 5j 
11 0 6 | 

0 10 6 

23,146 
*3,766 
3,7 U 
2,530 
3,908 
2,4*6 
6,462 

9 

0 10 6 I 

43 


Rate of 
Licence 

a P* 
Annum. 

Number 
of Annual 
Licences 
granted. 

Hr 

3,062 

10 10 0 
1ft 15 0 
21 0 0 
26 ft 0 
31 10 0 
0 3 3 

27ft 

82 

26 

22 

79 

41 

172,340 

ft ft 0 

if 

10 10 0 

1.708 

4 8 2} 

81 

2 4 1 

21,953 

0 7 6 

346 


Descript Ion of Licence. 


Maltsters or makers of inalt, 

Sxceeding 300 and not exceeding 3 30 qrs.i 

— • 330 — 400 — 1 

— 400 — 430 - 

— 430 — 300 — 

— WO * — 330 — 

exceeding 330 — 
not exceeding 5 — 
Roasters of melt « 

Dealers In roasted malt 
Paper — 

Makers of paper, or pasteboard 
Postmasters — 

Licences to let horses for hire 

fftwip makers - 
Spirits — 

Distillers - 
Rectifiers • 

Dealers in spirits, not being retailers • 
Retailers or spirits vrhose premises are 
rated under 10 /. per annum 
at 10/. and under 90 — 

20 — 23 — 

25 — 30 — 

30 — 40 — 

40 — • 30 — 

60 per annum or upwards - 
Makers of stilts, ** Scotland only " 
Persons not being distillers or recti- 
Acts, using stills, '* Scotland only " 


De scr iption of Licence. 


Streets— 

_ Retailers of s w ee ts or made wines 

Tobacco — 

Manufacturers of tobacoo and snuffk, 
_ not exceeding 90.000 lbs 

Exceeding 20,000 — 40,000 — 

— 40,000 — 60,000 — 

— 60,000 — 80,000 — 

— 80,000 — 100,000 — 

exceeding 100,000 — 
Dealers In tobacco and snuff 


vi fm~ 


of Vinegar or acetous acid 

Dealers in foreign wine, not having a 
licence for retailing spirits, and a 
licence for retailing beer - 
Retailers of foreign wine, having a 
licence to retail beer, but not having 
a licence to retail spirits - 
Retailers having a licence to retail 
beer and spirits - - - 

Passage vessels — 

Vessels on board which liquors and 
tobacco are sold ... 


Total amount of revenue derived from licences, 
£928,145 9«. 3d. 


.... Licences, in the stamps, are required by those engaged in the professions and businesses mentioned 
below : — 


Per Annum. 


Pawnbrokers, in London and Westminster, or 


Within twopenny post limits 
Iogpy other place 


s (not being auctioneer,) 


IC 

Appraise 
Bankers 
Physic, to exercise the faculty of 
All persons trading In gold or silgr 


plate, 


1ft 

7 


lO O 

o o 

o 0 


any quantity of gold exceeding 2 pennyweights, 


and under 2 ounces, or any quantity of silver ex- 
ceeding 5 pennyweights and under 30 ounces, ii 
1 piece .... 

Do. of greater weight, and every pawnbroker taking 
in or delivering out pawns of such plate, ana 
every refiner of gold or silver - 
Gold or silver lace is not deemed plate. 


Per Annum . 
£ i. d. 


- 2 6 0 


LIGHT-HOUSE, a tower situated on a promontory, or headland, on the sea coast, 
or on rocks or buildings in the sea, for the reception of a light for the guidance of ships 
at night. * There are also floating lights, or lights placed on board vessels moored in 
certain stations, and intended for the same purposes as those on shore. 

Historical Notices. — The lighting of fires for the direction of ships at night is of such 
obvious utility, that we need not wonder at the practice having originated at a very 
remote aera. The earhrhistory of light-liouses is, however, involved in much obscurity ; 
but it is reasonable W suppose that no long period would elapse after fires were 
lighted for the premonition and guidance of mariners, till towers would begin to be con- 
structed for their reception. The most celebrated of all the ancient light-houses was 
that erected by Ptolemy Soter, on the small island of Pharos, opposite to Alexandria, 
— nocturnis ignibus cursum navium regens. — (P/tn. lib. v. cap. 31.) It was of great 
height, and is said to have cost 800 talents, f Its celebrity was such, that Pharos ra- 
pidly became, and still continues to be in many countries, a generic term equivalent 
to light-house. In the ancient world, there were light-houses at Ostia, Ravenna, 
Puteoii, Caprea, Rhodes, on the Thracian Bosphorus, &c. — (See Suetonii Optra, ed. 
Pitisci , tom. i. p. 755. ; and the Ancient Universal History , ix. 366. 8vo ed. 

The Tour de Cordouan , at the entrance of the Gironde, the Eddystone light-house, 
opposite to Plymouth Sound, and that more recently constructed on the Bell Rock, 
opposite to the Frith of Tay, are the most celebrated modern light- houses. The Tour 
de Cordouan was begun in 1584, by order of Henry IV., and was completed in 1611. 
It was at first 169 feet (Fr. ) high ; but in 1727 it was enlarged, by the addition of an 
iron lantern, to the height of 175 French, or 186^ Eriglish feet. It used to be lighted 
by a coal fire, but it is now a revolving dioptric light of the first order. It is altogether 
a splendid structure ; and is, besides, remarkable for being the first light-house on 
which a revolving light was exhibited. — (See Bordeaux.) 

The first lighthouse erected on the Eddystone rocks only stood about 7 years, having 
been blown down in the dreadful storm of the 27th of November, 1703 ; a second, 
erected in 1708, was burnt down in 1755. The present light-house, construe ted^jr 
the celebrated engineer Smeaton, was completed in 1759. It is regarded as a masSSE^ 
piece of its kind ; and bids fair to be little less lasting than the rocks on which it stands. 

* Vstts ejtis, nocturno navium'cnrsu ignes ostendere , ad preenuntianda vada, portusque intr 
Hist. Nat. lib.xxxvl. cap. 13.) . 

t Dr. Gillies tell* us ( Hist, of Alexander's Successors , vol. ii. p. 138. 8vo ed.ythat the tower was 1 t 

in height \ that each side of its square base measured 600 feCt, and that its “ beaming summit” waaMeen 
at the distance of 100 miles 1 It is almost needless to add, that there is no authority for such statements 
which, indeed, carry absurdity on their face. * 



LIGHT-HOUSE. 


The Bell Rook light-house wjw built by Mr. Stevenson on the model of the Eddystone. 
^unerous light-houses, marking the most dangerous points and the entrance to the 
principal harbours, are now erected in most civilised maritime countries. They are 
particularly abundant in the Baltic and in the Sound, and have contributed, in no 
ordinary degree, to render their navigation comparatively safe. Within these few years 
several Mines have been erected on the British coasts, and on those of France, the 
United SmKm &c. 

Precautions as to Light-house*. — Many fatal accidents have arisen from ships mis- 
taking one light for another ; and hence the importance of those on the same coast being 
made to differ distinctly from each other, and of their position and appearance being 
accurately laid down and described. .The modern inventions of revolving, intermitting, 
and coloured lights, afford fecUitie^fllipArying the appearance of each light unknown 
tcfour ancestors, and have been, in tfuVrespect, of the greatest importance. 

Chart of Light-houses . SfC A good descriptive work on llght-houaer. beacons. See. It a desiderating 

That of Coulter, Quids des Marins pendant la Navigation nocturne, Paris, 1839, is perhaps the best. It 
must not be judged bv its preface, which is as bad as possible } consisting of scraps from the most fantas- 
tical parts of Bryant's Mythology, and of attacks on us for our conduct in relation to Parga, and the 
alleged ill-treatment of the crew of a vessel wrecked on the island of Alderney 1 The book Is really 
pretty good, which could not certainly be anticipated from such a commencement. The reader will find 
the existing English and Irish light-houses, and the greater number of those belonging to Scotland, laid 
dowp in the chart attached to the article Canals in this work. Its accuracy may be depended upon ; as 
It has been copied from the chart of thedight-houses on the British and contiguous coasts recently 
published by the Trinity House ; the corporation having readily and obligingly granted permission to 
that effect. 

Ijaw at to British Light-houses. — The 8 Elis. c. 13. empowers the corporation of the Trinity House to 
erect beacons, &c. to prevent accidents to ships ; and though the act does not expressly mention 
houses, it has been held to extend to them ; and on its authority, and the privileges attached to the ofltoKg 
of buoyage and beaconage conferred on the Trinity House in 1594, the corporation erects llght-housei?^ 
The tolls for their maintenance are generally collected under the authority of letters patent from the 
Crown; those for the support of the Eddystone light, and some others in different parts of the kingdom, 
being, however, established by act of parliament. The first light-house erected by the Trinity Corpora- 
tion was In 1675; but several had been previously erected by private parties in virtue of letters paMg. 
Customs’ officers are prohibited from making Out any cocket or other discharge, or taking any report om- 
wards for any ship, until the light duties are paid, and the master shall have produced a light-bill testifying 
the receipt thereof. It is lawful for persons authorised by the Trinity Houselo go on board any British 
or foreign ship to receive the duties, and for non-payWent to distrain the Lac lie of the ship ; and in case 
of delay of payment for 3 days after distress, the collectors of the said duties may cause the same to be 
appraised by two persons, and proceed to sell the distress. — (6 A 7 Will. 4. c. 79. $ 54.) 

All the light-houses, floating lights, Ac., exclusive of harbour lights, from the Fern Islands, on the coast 
of Northumberland, round by Be achy Head and the Land's End, to the coast of Lancashire, have 
always belonged to the Trinity House, with the exception of about a dozen lights, viz. Tynemouth, Spuru 
(shore), Winterton and Orford, Harwich, Dungeness, Skerries, Ac. These lights have been partly 
public and partly private property ; but they have latterly been all acquired by the Trinity House. — 
(See below.) The duties on their account have been, for the most part, always payable to the Trinity 
collectors. 

Trinity Lights The rules and regulations as to lights may be altered by the Trinity House, with con- 

sent of the privy council. We subjoin a copy of the existing instructions kteed by tne Corporation to 
their collectors. w 


Instructions to 

creeks and members thereunto belonging. 

In the fulfilment of your duty as collector of light <lut|et 
payable to this corporation, to thriMpunliiionen for northern 
lights, Edinburgh, and to the corporation for Improving the 
port of Dublin, your particular attention la directed to the re- 
spective tables of duties with which yon are herewith fur- 
nished, to the observance of the regulations as therein set forth, 
under which the same are leviable as they respectively apply 
to British* oversee traders and foreign privileged vessels, to 
foreign vessels not privileged, and to vessels in the coasting 
trade; also of the following in ad di tion thereto, via.— 

1st. You are to demand and receive from the ma s te r, owner, 
or agent of every vessel (not being ve s se ls bona Jfdflbelonging to 
her Majesty* vs otherwise exempt) the amount of tolls or 
duties, according to the rate per ton, and per vessel, specified 
in Use said tables, for the particular vo y age on which the v es s e l 
shall be destined, or from which she may have arrived, subject 
to the regulation contained In article 5. Loaded vessels bound 
to or coming from port* oversea, hot Intermediately touching 
at any pottos the V. Kingdom, are to be charged with the 
rates in the ovaries table, for any lights which they may pass, 
over assd above those in the direct course from her first port of 
drperture, or last of arrival, unless such deviation shall be oc- 
casioned by stress of weather. 

3d. You am la taka can to rate all vessels belonging to the 
U. Kingdom, of every class or description, to theduil amount 
of their register tonnage t and fo reign vessels are to be charged 
to the frill amount of their tonn a ge, as ascertained by the 
proper officer of her Majesty's customs. 

3d. You are to observe, that neither vessels belonging to the 
U. Kingdom, nmf - “ * *■ * "*■ 


TRINITY HOUSE, LONDON. 

for the collection of light duties, &c. at the port of 


and the 


r foreign vessels, are to be charged with t 

of a voyage which may have taken place, 

may be thereafter contemplated, being from one foreign pt 

to another foreign port, unleaa, in tne pr * — 

voyages, they shall actually arrive or touch 
stnadtaLiha U. Kingdom. 

ucavwor payment, ggnaa by yourself, to the 


fore i gn port, unleaa, in the prosecution of such 
y shrul actually arrive or touch at a 


port or roed- 
ara to give a oeiti- 


y ship or mid for which payment is made, ex- 

plainly and fully the name of this vessel, the master's 
sand the place to which she belongs, her voyage and 
tonngfa, the amount paid, and other particulars specified In 
the forms provided for your use. Books, containing forms of 
these certi ficates/ will be regularly supplied to you when re- 


quired. Each form of certificate Is fbmlshed with a counter- 
part, the blanks whereof are to be filled up with great accuracy, 
— • ■- * " -* in order to their 


transmission to in is house, with your other accounts, at the 
periods hereinafter prescribed > and when any circumstance 
requires variation from the foil charge laid down in the tables, 
you are to note the cause of such variation, 'both on the certi- 
ficate and on iu counterpart. In numberin g th e rec all s a * 


counterparts, you are t 


NOs leg 


numbering continuously to it* termination ; and you era to 
prefix to the entry in your account the number or the certi- 
ficate and counterpart to which the charge reform. At the 
termination of each quarter you are to make a re tu rn on tho 
quarterly abstracts (afterwards mentioned) of the n um ber of 
certificates sent to you, expended, and remaining on hand. 
You are further to take special care that none of the blank cer- 
tificates foil Into improper hands, or are wasted, as a complete 
register of the number sent from this house is kept, and yon am 
.. — rweraWe for each. In tho event of the duties 


being of such an amount as to recoil 

era to affix one to the light oertlficei 

the tamo Is " for amount of light duties, Ac., as par a 
certificate," and charge the coat of tho stamp to tho I 
of this corporation. 

6th. In order tho more effect sally to se cure payment of tho 
duties, and to prevent evasion thereof, you are to call the ate 
tension of the proper officer of customs at your port to the pro- 
vision sof the net X A 7 Will. 4. o. 79. s. 63., and require him. 


lysst 

of such 


observing, ___ 

vessels In the coas ti ng trade (including ct 
to be paid at tho port at which they deliver their ca rg oes, awl 
not at the port of loading: and that tha duttas on aP British 
vessels oversea, and foreign vassals, ara to bo received ora- 
vtoualy to clearing outwards for an outward voyaga, and In- 
wards for a homeward voyage. In tho execution ee tnia a ' 
you are to observe, that your duty, as co ll e ctor, f 


aysjara 
ms, and 
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tbs crests, nembM and vosde with in the limit* of yoarport, 
ondrou wo to txk* ell possible mean* to secure payment of the 
duties for vessel* ratyeot thereto, although not Qubit to take 
custom- house clearance*. 

#Ui. You are to keep true and correct aooounts of your col- 
lection of light duties on the form* supplied you for that 
purpose, numbered 1, 2, and 3, setting forth therein, the 
. number* of {the certificate*, and date* of payment, the sees si i 
and masters' names, to what port (Jf Bmkh) or country (if 
foreten) bftaigtnjr, the voyage, tonnage, rate per too and pur 
v es se l , and the amount Teetered i distinguishing the tonnage 
of foreign rseeel* from that of vessels belonging to the U. King, 
dam i and also setting forth at what port tho duties were last 
paid, with robh other remarks as you may consider needful. 
Theuooounts of your collection on the forms before referred to, 
made up quarterly, to the 81st March, 30th June, 30th Sep- 
tember, and 31st December, Inclusive, la each year, are to bo 
regularly transmitted to the secretary at this house, at any time 
not exceeding 91 days from the termination of each quarter, 
together with abstract statements or accounts current, on the 
printed forma with which you will be from time to time fur- 
nished- The general statement is to be verified by declaration 
before a magistrate, and in the printed form annexed thereto, 
a* are to give due advice by letter to the secretary, of the 
transmission of those accounts, enclosing in such letter a re- 
mittance for the balance due thereon. 

In the application of the tables of duties to foreign vessel*, 
you are to observe, that vessels belonging Jtp the foliowing 
states are to he considered and treated as British vessels, until 
Airther orders, subject, nevertheless, to the limitations ex- 
pressed In the note at the foot hereof t vlx. America (U. States), 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bremen, Columbia, Denmark, 
Prance. Frankfort, Hamburg, Hanover, l.ubeck, Mecklen- 
burg, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Oldenburg, Greece, 
Veifesuela, Monte Video, Portugal, Prussia, Rio de la Plata, 
Russia, Sweden, Sardinia, Peru, Bolivian confederacy, Uru- 
guay. 

For your service* In collecting these duties, you will be al- 
lowed a commission of 5 per cent., beside* the necessary ex- 
^JMtsee which you may incur in making the collection ; and you 
Ifpb authorised to take credit for these allowance*, in your 
Pggarterty accounts. 

By command of the Corporation of Trinity House. 

(Signed) J. HERBERT, Secretary. 


frrw qf P a tfen fos * r Qteatiea tfymr QmsrUrtg 




dnoerely declare that the unfixed is a Just 
and tree account, of my (ar our] collection of light duties, for 
the period within mentioned. And that 
who 1* surety [or we sureties] for me [or ns] as collector of 


these duties, is for are] alive, nod to the bate of my [or owl- 
knowledge end belief, u [or are] in good and solvent clreura- 
staneeM and I [or we} make this aXenaMforitioo cost* 
•cientknuly believing the same to be true, sfl^HBrirtoe of the 
provisions of an act made and passed in the JUUNwmI sixth jeer 
of the reign of His late M ajesty, intituled ** An Act to repeal 
an Act of the pr e sent Seeriee of Parliament, inthuied • An Act 
for the more effectual Abolition of Oath* and Affirmation* 
taken and made in various Departments of the State, and to. 
substitute Declarations in lieu thereof, and for che more entire. 

23 ? ' ■“ 



of voluntary and extra-judicial Oaths and Afl 
tee make other Proviskms for the Abottttenef sn 


U 


Collector [or Collector*!. 


Limitation afore rqfsrred Is. 

Vessel* belonging to Oldenburg, by order in council, 19th 
OctobeT, 1824. those of Mecklenburg, by order in council, 
14th June, 1823, and those of Columbia and Mexico, by order 
in council, 3d September, 1827, are privileged inwards, only 
when coming direct from ports in their respective countries ; 
outwards, under all circumstances. 

Vessel* belonging to Rio de la Plata, by order In council, 
3d September, 1827, under 120 tons, are not privileged. 

Vessels belonging to France, by order in council, 26th Ja- 
nuary. 1826, and those of the Netherlands, by order in coun- 
cil, 11th December, 1837, are privileged only when coming 
from or departing for ports in their respective countries if 
laden ; but if in ballast, they are privileged under any circum- 


Fcet on account of Light- house*. — A with to keep the charge* on native shins at low aa possible, and 
t<M|htre them a preference, teems to have given rite to the practice that hat long existed, of exacting 
comparatively hign duties from the foreign shipping entering our ports. But whatever may hare been 
the motives ior making this distinction, its policy seems more than questionable. It is quite right that 
the foreign ships coming to our shores for commercial purposes should be made to pay the same light 
and harbour duties as British vessels ; but the imposition of comparatively high duties on them is 
decidedly injurious, inasmuch as it provokes retaliatory measures on the part of other states, obstructs 
the resort of foreigners to our markets, and, consequently, checks the growth of commerce. 

This system was very properly condemned in a report by a committee of the House of Commons, {# 
1822. There is, in the evidence annexed to that report, some well-authenticated Instances of foreign 
ships having been totally lost, from the disinclination of the captains to enter a British port, while it was 
in thetr power, on account of the heavy charges to which they would have been exposed for lights, Ac. f 
Down, indeed, to 183ft, all ships, whether native or foreign, coming into any British port by stress of 
weather* were charged with full light duties ; hut this inhospitable regulation was repealed by an order 
In council of the 7th of February that year, issued on the recommendation of the Trinity House, which 
exempts such vessels from lU charge on account of lights. Our whole policy as to light duties, port 
charges, Ac. has, within tiHufew years, been materially improved, and is now the very reverse of illi- 
beral. It Is true that the aMnminating duties on foreign ships are still kept up ; but in consequence of 
the general establishment of reciprocity treaties, the dl^inction has become nominal rather than real, 
and afreets comparatively few of the ships using our seas. 

We are glad, also, to have to announce, that very large deductions have been, in most instances, made 
from the light-house duties. It is, indeed, quite essential to their utility that these should be moderate. 
They have the same Influence upon the intercourse carried on by sea, that tolls have upon that carried 
on by land ; and it is needless to add, that oppressive tolls are amongst the sfigfjtapfffectual of all the engines 
by which rapacious ignorance has contrived to injure a country. * 

Charges on account of Collection , Ac. — The charges under this head ibr we lights under the control 
of the Trinity House amounted, In 1840, to 7,848/., the expenses of maintenance (including pay. 
ments on account of works at different lights, about 30,000/.) for the same year being 118,094/., 
leaving a nett surplus of 57,705/. It Is plain, therefore, that the light- house revenue Is, at this 
moment, very much greater than is necessary for keeping the establishment in the most perfect state 
of efficiency. The surplus revenue is, we believe, in so far at least as the Trinity House is concerned, 
very judiciously expended in maintaining decayed seamen, and ottar usefut purposes. But, considering 
the vast Importance of low shipping charges, it is probable, perhaP, that such persons might be provided 
for In some less onerous way, and that the light duties might be still further reduced. It has been pro- 
posed to reduce them to such a rate of charge as may be required to keep the lights in the most perfect 
state. Originally they seem to have been Imposed only in this view ; but circumstances are now so very 
different, that it might be Inexpedient or Impracticable to reduce them to that level, though no one can 
doubt the advantage of their belua reduced to the lowest point, att things considered, that the exigencies 
of the public service will admit, instead of reducing the charges generally on all lights, it has been pro- 
posed to make some of the more important lights duty free, as by this means the expense of collection 
would be saved, and business materially facilitated. This, however, would in effect impose a propor- 
tionally heavy charge on the ships belonging to the less frequented ports i so that, on the whole, the 
general reductlou of the rates would seem to be the better plan. 


* There is nothing new in this statement : — “ Attara tnanus porfut daudit ; et cum Jigitos comtrahit* 
natthtm simul vela condudit ; meritb enim iUa mercatores cuncti nfugiunt qum sibi dispendia esse cog. 
noscunl*” — (C<uttodorus t )lb. vli, cap. varia, 9.) 
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Account specifying the various Light-houses and Floating Lights under the Management of the Cor* 

S oration of the Trinity House of Deptford Strond ; the Rates of Charge on the British and Foreign 
hips passing such Lights ; with the Amount of Duties collected on account of each Light, during 1841 , 
—•(Furnished by Trinity House.) * 




Hast Coast. 

Fern - - -3 lighthooaas - 

Tynemouth • - 1 lighthouse - 


Flambro* - 
Spurn Shove 
Dudgeon - 
Foulness - 
Leman and Oner 
Jlaisbro* Sand (N. end) 
W Interton and Orfbrd 
HaUbro and Neearp 


St. Nicholas Galt 
Ditto* Bnoys 
lx>we»toft - 


N. E- ShipVash - 
Harwich - 
Sunk and GaUo^icr 

Kentish Knock - 


• 1 lighthouse - 

• * lighthouses • 

• 1 floating light 

- 1 lighthouse - 
■ t floating light 

- 1 floating light 

- S lighthouses - 

- 3 Hght houses, 

and t flouting 
light. 

- 1 floating light 

• 3 lighthouses, 

and 1 floating 
light. 

• 1 floating light 

- 3 lighthouses - 
« 3 floating lights 

and buoys. 

> 1 floating' light 


English Cmaxnkt. 


Forelands 
Goodwin and Gull 
Stream 

South Sand Head 
I hi n genes* • 

Reach; Head 
Ow*r» and Bern bridge 
Needles - 


Portland - 
Caskets - 
, Start 
JaJSddystone 

ssa? - '*. 

Seven Stones* 


3 lighthouses - 
3 floating light* 

• 1 floating light 

- 1 lighthouse - 

• 1 lighthouse - 

- 3 floating tights 

• 1 lighthouse, 3 

lighthouses at 
Hurst ; 1 light- 
house at Ka- 
therine's Point. 

- 3 lighthouses - 

• 3 lighthouses - 

- 1 lighthouse - 

- 1 lighthouse - 

- 3 lighthouses 

- 1 lighthouse - 

- 1 lighthouse • 

- 1 floating light 


Hate of Charge. 


British and Foreign 
Privileged Vessels, 
per too. 


Junprlvil 



1 farthing 

1 farthing 
1 halfpenny 

1 farthing 
1 halfpenny 
1 farthing 
1 halfpenny 
1 halfpenny 


RarsTor. ami St. Gaonna's fiuKseu. 


Lundy 
Nash • 
Flatholm - 
Bristol Channel - 


Smalls 
Milford - 
South Bishop 
Bardsey - 
South Stack 
Skerries f - 
Bast Coast lights payable 
voyages. 

Coquet (payable by all - 
coasters), t 
Spurn (payable by ail 
coasters). 

Heligoland * 

8 win Middle 
Map tin 
Mouse - 


- 1 lighthouse 

- 3 lighthouses 

- 1 lighthouse - 

- buoys, beacons, 
1 floating light, 
and 1 lighthouse. 

- 1 lightnouse - 

- 2 lighthouses - 

- 1 lighthouse - 

- 1 lighthouse - 

- 1 lighthouse - 

- I lighthouse 


- 1 floating light 

- I lighthouse - 

- 1 floating light 
• 1 floating light 

- I floating light 


1 halfpenny 
1 halfpenny 
i farthing 
1 half|>cnny - 
1 halmeuny - 
1 halfpenny - - 

1 farthing 
| of a penny - 

I farthing 
1 halfpenny - 
3 farthings 
ph of a penny, or 1 
farthing 

I p**» n y - s' 

1 halfpenny - 

1 farthing 
) farthing 

1 penny ... 

1 halfpenny - 
1 farthing 

1 penny - 
fttn of a penny 
»th of a penny 
Jth of a penny 


foreign 
lereTVeaaete, 
cr Ton. 


3 halfpence - 
1 farthing per ton, 
and 3*. per vessel. 
1 halfpenny - 
1 penny - 
1 halfpenny - 
1 farthing 

1 penny - 
I halfpenny - 
1 halfltenny - 
1 halfpenny - 

1 farthing - 

t th of a penny 
halfpenny - 

1 farthing 
1 penny - • 

1 penny 

I halfpenny - - 

1 halfpenny - 
1 penny 

1 halfpenny - 
1 halfpenny • 

1 halfpenny - 
1 penny 
1 penny 


1 penny 
1 penny 
1 halfpenny - 
I penny 
I j >enny 
1 penny 
1 halfpenny - 
3 farthing* - 

1 halfpenny - 

1 penny 

3 halfjience - 
1 farthing, or 1 
halfj>enny 

2 pence - 
1 penny - 

1 farthing 

1 halfpenny - 

2 lienee - 


1 penny 

1 halfpenny - 

2 pence - 
1 farthing 
1 farthing 
1 farthing 


Coasting Vessels. 


S farthings - 
4th of a penny, and 
1 shilling per vessel. 
1 farthing 
1 halfpenny - - 

1 farthing 
1 farthing 

1 farthing 

1 halfpenny . 

I farthing 

4th of a penny 
nth of a penny 
I farthing 

1 th of a penny 
halfpenny - 
I halfpenny - 

1 farthing 

1 farthing 
1 shilling per vessel 

4th of a penny 
I halfpenny - 
1 shilling per vessel 
1 shilling per vessel 
1 shilling per vessel 


1 shilling per vessel 
6 pence per vessel 

1 shilling per vessel 

2 shillings per vessel 
2 shilling* per vessel 
1 halfpenny - 

1 shilling per vessel 
fths of a penny 

1 farthing . 

1 farthing - - 

1 farthing 

^a penny, or 1 
Mng 

1 halfpenny - 
1 shilling per vessel 
4th of a penny 
I farthing 
1 farthing 
1 penny . . • 

1 halfpenny, or 1 
farthing 
1 farthing 

4th of a penny 
4th of a penny • 
4th of a penny 


Nett Revenue, 

1811. 


« #. d. 

3,466 H M 
4,437 4 74 


3,062 7 
10,477 14 
5,183 A 
4,763 6 

2.2M 2 

4,733 6 

11,376 lO 
4,733 11 


SI 


2,411 18 Hi 
4,823 16 


2,299 If) 24 
11.216 18 6j 
6,825 3 1|| 

1.493 17 11|| 


3,863 13 
3,493 0 

2,921 7 
6,936 3 

2,624 13 
4,304 “ 

4,63* 


3 

10 

i! 


4,576 10 
4,361 13 
2,410 13 
5,066 3 

4,977 9 
7,91*8 13 
3,445 " 

593 


i? 

V 

3 

S’£J 


1 ,835 9 

2,239 6 

1.952 14 
1,694 15 


I 



300,975 


• Revenue from 1st September, 1841. f Revenue from 1st of October, 1841. $ Revenue from 1st of October, 1841. 


Private Light- houses. — Private individuals erecting light-houses have generally obtained a lease of 
the same from the Crown for a definite number of years, with authority to charge certain fees on ship- 
ping. Owing to the great increase of navigation, some of these light-nouses became very valuable pro. 
per ties. The most valuable were — 

The Skerries , on a small Islet or rock, to the north-west of the Island of Anglesey was granted to 
the ancestor of its late proprietor, to be forever holden by him, his heirs and assignees, by the act 
3 Geo. 2. c. 96., which also gave the proprietor power to charge certain rates on all vessels passing the 
light. Previously to its purchase by the Trinity House, this light produced a nett revenue of about 
20,000/. a year. 

Harwich Lights , were held by General Rebow, under lease from the Crown, for 22 years firom the 6th 
of January, 1827, paying to the Crown 3-6ths of the nett duty collated. 

Dungeness Light , was held under lease from the Crown by the Earl of Leicester for 20 years from 
Midsummer, 1829. Nett produce of the duties equally divided between the'Crown and the lessee. The- 
dMtfe* were reduced at the renewal of the lease from Id. to £ d . per ton ; and it was provided, that at its ter- 
mination, the light-houses and buildings connected therewith, and the ground on which they are erected, 
should hdlffnine the property of the Crown. 

Wint&pynness and Orfordness Lights, were held by Lord Braybrooke under a lease from the Crown, 
which would have expired on the 1st of June, 1849. Nett produce of the duties equally divided between 
Ike Crown and his lordship. The duties were reduced at the last renewal of the lease In 1828, from 
W. to id. per ton. At the expiration of the lease, the light-houses, grounds, &c. were to become the 
property of the Crown. 

Hunstanton Cliff Light, was held by S. Lane, Esq. under a lease from the Crown, which would have’ 
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•spired in 1849. From the 16th of October, 1837. 4-1 5th parts of the nett produce would have gone to 
the Crown ; and the light-houses, &c. would have become, at the expiration of the lease, the property of 
the Crown, as in the caaeof the Oungeness and Winterton lights. 

The Smalls light-house in St. George’s Channel belonged originally to the Trinity Corporation ; but 
having been leased by that body to private individuals, it became, in consequence of tne great Increase of 
navigation, a most valuable property. In proof of this it is only necessary to state that the Trinity House 
having, in 1822, proposed to purchase the reversion of the lease, which had then 54 years to run, the 
lessees demanded for it no less than 148,430/. The Trinity House subsequently effected th* purchase ; 
but, owing to the increase of commerce in the interim, they had to pay a larger sum, notwithstand- 
ing the diminished length of the lease 1 This fact affords a striking illustration of the extreme inexpe- 
diency of the practice of leasing light-houses to private parties. Wherever they ore necessary, they 
ought to be raised at the public expense, and the fees kept as low as possible. There cannot, in fact, be 
«ny greater improvidence or abuse, than to make over to a private individual or association a power to 
levy, for a long series of years, a q§rtain amount of toll on the ships passing particular lights. The re- 
newals mentioned above are, however, the last transactiona^of toe sort that are ever likely to occur ; 
for by the act 6 & 7 Will. 4. c. 79., the whole right and propqpfe in the Harwich, Dungeness, Winterton 
and Orford, and Hunstanton lights was vested in the Trinity House, subject to the existing leases ; 
and the corporation has, also, acquired, under the powers conveyed to them in the same act, the pro- 
perty of the Skerries light-house, and of the Spurn and other lights. Hence, all the light-houses on the 
coast, with the exception of those belonging to other boards, are now subject to the same management 
and regulations ; ana it is also enacted by the act 6 3c 7 Will 4. c. 79., that no light-house shall be erected 
on tlie Scotch or Irish coasts, without tne approval of the Trinity House, and that the officers of the 
latter shall at all times have power to enter upon and examine such lights. 

The Scotch or Northern Lights are under the management of a set of parliamentary commissioners. 
The act 6 8c 7 Will. 4. c. 79. s. 40. enacts, that from the 1st of January, 1837, all British and foreign pri- 
vileged vessels, not wholly in ballast, which shall pass any Scotch light-house, or derive any benefit 
therefrom, shall pay i d . per ton for each time of passing every such light-house, except that on the Bell 
Rock, for which they are to pay 1 d. per ton each time of passing. Foreign vessels, not privileged, pay 
double these rates. 

Irish Lights — It appears from the Pari. Paper No. 331. Sess. 1842, that the gross sum collected 
for Irish light duties during 1841, amounted to 49,999/., of which 37,964/. 10r. 4 d. was collected in Great 

S -Jtain. The rates of charge are as follows : — 

Foreign vessel, per ton for each light passed ; except harbour lights, which are only chargeable to 
ssels entering the ports within which they are situated. 

British and Irish, ±d. per ton (|rf. if in ballast) for each light, except as above. 

With a duty of 2s. on every entry, cockct, or warrant, when from foreign ports, but not otherwise. 

Compensation to Private Parties The authority acquired by certain individuals and public bodies, 

undfifciettera patent, acts of parliament, and otherwise, of levying certain duties on account of lights, bea- 
con fTpilotage, harbour dues, 8cc. entitled them, for the most part, to demand higher fees from foreign than 
from British shipping. When, therefore, we entered into reciprocity treaties with foreign powers, go- 
vernment had to compensate the parties in question for the diminution that consequently took place in 
their charges on foreign ships. But this payment has now ceased, the Trinity Corporation haring long 
since relinquished their claim to compensation ; and the act 6 A 7 Will. 4. c. 79. having forbid such com- 
pensation being made to them, the Commissioners of Northern Lights, and the commissioners for managing 

the Irish lights (For some account of the Trinity Corporation, the reader is referred to that article} 

and for accounts of the charges on account of Beaconage, Baliastage, Pilotage, &c. see these titles.) 

The following account of the principal British and Irish Light-houses has been taken from the official 
statement published by the Admiralty 

I. English Light-houses. 


Tl^e marked * are what are called first-class lights. 


Nam* of Light. 

Place. 

N. 

Latitude. 

W. 

Longi- 

tude. 

Si 

h 

A 

Fixed, 
Intermit- 
ting, or 
Revolving. 

Interval 
of Revo- 
lution 
or Flash. 

Miles 
seen in 
clear 
Weather. 

Colour, or 
Hnv Pecu- 
liarity of 
Light- 
house- 

Height in 
Feet of 
Lantern 
above 
High 
Water. 

of 

Build- 

ing. 

! 

>* 



O f ft 

o 

, „ 


* 


i 

* 




Scllly.* 

Summit of St. Agnes 

49 53 37 

6 

19 23 

1 

Revolving. 

Every 

16 

White. 

138 

63 

1680 


Island. 




2 


minute. 


Painted 

red. 

F. 20 

M. 38 



Seven Stones. 
Lightveutf. 

E. side of the rocks. 

50 2 

6 

7 

Fixed. 


9 

' * 

1841 

Longshipt.* 

Longshipt Rock, off 50 4 

5 

44 

1 

Fixed. 

- m 

14 

White. 

88 

36 

1795 

Land’s End. 












Penzance Pier. 

Pier head. 

50 7 

5 

31 

1 

Fixed. 

Fixed. 

• * 

9 

White. 

29 

22 

1817 

Lizard.* 

Lizard CUff. 

49 57 18 

5 

10 39 

2 

- 

20 

White. 

E. 221 

Both 

1751 







Eve# 



W. 224 

45 


Falmouth. 

8t. Anthony Point. 

50 9 

6 

0 

1 

Inter- 

12 

White. 

65 

40 

1835 

Eddystone.* 

Eddystone Rock. 
Off West End. 

50 10 .54 

4 

15 3 

1 

mining. 

Fixed. 

minute. 

13 

White. 

72 

72 

17513 

Plymouth Break- 

50 20 

4 

9 

2 

Fixed. 

- 

7 

Carries a 

13 



water. 









flag. 




Light vessel. 
Plymouth Har- 
bour, 

Start Point. * 

W. Barbican pier 

50 22 

4 

7 

1 

Fixed. 

- - 

9 


29 

20 

1822 

140" Yard* from the'50 13 22 

3 

37 43 

1 

Inter- 

Every 

19 

White. 

204 

94 

1856 

S. K. extreme of 





mining. 

minute. 






Dart month. 

the Point. 

St. Petros Point, W. 

50 20 

3 

33 

l 

Fixed. 

. 

7 

_ 

49 

62 

1837 






Fixed. 



On an 
iron stand. 




Uriah am. 

Pier head. 

50 24 

3 

30 

1 

" 

“ 

20 

- * 

1839 

Caaqueu.* 

Highest of the Cas- 
quet Rocks. 

49 42 17 

2 

23 34 

3 

Inter- 

mining. 

B^ery 15 

seconds. 

15 

White. 

81 

each. 

One 18, 
others 
M 

1723 

Guernsey. 

Portland.* 

Pier head«8t. Pierre, 
South tide of en- 
trance. 

Bill of Portland. 

49 27 

50 31 22 

3 

2 

33 

26 49 

1 

2 

Fixed. 

Fixed. 


” 

19 

16 

White, 

White. 

White. 

40 

198 , 

si 

469 

Li* 

B 60 

HT 23 
** 

t 

UsS 

Hurst 

Neodles.* 

Hunt Beach. 

Needles CUff, Isle 

50 42 23 

50 89 53 


32 50 

33 55 

2 

1 

Fixed. 

Fixed. 

. 

12 

9 

27 

Red. 

White. 

1812 

178® 

1786 

Calshot. 

of Wight. 

50 48 


18 

1 

Fixed. 

Every 

minute. 





iiso 

{Calshot Spit, 
Light. vessel. 
Southampton. 
South**.** 

Off CaUhot Castle. 

50 48 


10 

1 

Revolving. 

* 

- “ 


* V * 

1*19 

Royal Pier. * 
Southeca Castle. 

50 54 

50 47 


24 

5 

2 

1 

Fixed. 

Fixed. 

- 

9 * 

“ 

" 51 

* * 

1811 

11822 
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BnglUh Light- Houxet — . cont in u ed. 


r 

. . 1 



■■ 

*8 

t£&. 

ting, or 
Revolving. 


Miles 
men lit 
deer 
Weather- 


Height in 

Height 
in Feet 
of. 

Build- 

ing. 


Nam* of Light. 

Place. 

N. 

Latitude. 


# 

of Revo- 
lution or 
Flash. 

any Peon- 

w 

house* - 

Lantern. 

above 

High 

Wider. 

1 

i 


■ 


o • » 

o r tt 









Iflpurn.* 

•puna Point. 

A3 34 44 

0 , 

2 

Fixed. 

• • 

15 

11 

Highest, 

dark 

100 

50 

90 

44 

1776 


rBuIl Sand. 


{ 

. 




brick t 
lowest. 







8. E. end of Bull 

63 34 

0 3 

1 

Fixed. 


10 

Red { 


- „ 

1832 

1 

tight- vessel. 

Hand. 


_W. 



carries a 



KUUngbolma. 

8. Killinghotae. 

53 39 

0 12 * 

2 

Fixed. 

- 

11 

White. 

67 

30 

1836 

5' 

Pauli. 

On Pauli Cliffk. 

53 43 

0 13 

1 

Fixed. 


7 

ww?. 

KB 

30 

1836 

i 

* 

Heeblet, 


53 44 

0 16 

1 

Fixed. 


3 

Red ; 

M 



Ught-TMMl. 

Channel. 






carriee a 
ball. 



Flamborongh. 

Flam borough Head. 

64 7 

0 3 

l 

Revolving. 

E very 2 

19 

White. 

■ 

mm 

1806 


Vincent pier head. 
West pier bead. 

54 17 

0 23 

1 



13 

Whlt£ 

WKm 

M 

1806 

54 30 

0 37 

1 

Fixed. 

- 

13 

Yellowish 

83 

60 

1831 


Bran Sand*. 

Western of Bran 

54 38 

1 13 

2 

Fixed. 

* * 

* * 

— 

- " 

* - 


i 

Seaton. 

High light half a 
mile inland, and 

54 40 

1 12 

2 

Fixed. 

a. 

13 

• 

. . 

65 











30 


*1 

8 


low light on the 
shore nenr Long. 












•car Hock*. 











H 

Care Sand. 

Off 8. part of N. 

54 38 

1 13 

1 

Fixed. 

• 0 


• 

- . 

• • 

1836 


Ught-veaael. 

Care Sand, W- 











Sir 

atsSi. 

Pier head. 

North and South 

54 41 

54 S3 

1 11 

1 22 

2 

2 

Fixed. 

Fixed. 

: : 

* 13 * 

Yellow. 

*73* 

*64' 

1836 

IKO« 



Plera. 






10 

White. 

32 

23 

I7KO 

Tin*. 

Front of Dock -Wray 

55 0 

1 26 

2 

Fixed. 

• 

16 

123 

49 

1818 



Square ; lowest 
near Clifford Fort. 






13 

Stone. 

77 

76 

1810 

Tynemouth.* 

Tynemouth Castle 
Yard. 

55 1 

1 23 

1 

Revolving. 

Every 

minute. 

17 

148 

62 

1802 

Blyth. 

South end of the 

55 7 

1 30 

1 

Fixed. 


It 

White. 

32 

37 




town. 






Granite. 




Coquet. 

8.W. part of Coquet 

55 20 

1 32 

1 

Fixed. 

* • 

* 

SO 

37 




Island. 







tower, 
with tur- 
retted pa- 


* 


Longstone.* 

Longatone Rock. 

53 39 

1 38 

1 

Inter- 

Every | 

13 

Painted 

73 

71 

1827 










red. 




faro.* 

Highest near 8. W. 

33 37 

1 40 

2 

Highest 

Every | 

14 

White- 

Revolving 

28 

1776 



point of Faro la- 
land t lowest near 




inler- 

minute. 

10 


28; the 

16 

1816 






mining i 


other 28. 





the N.W. point. 




Lowest 

fixed. 







Berwick. 

East end of the pier. 

33 46 

1 58 

2 

Fixed. 

- 

11 

Stone. 

44 

24 



Sk Inhume**. 

On the Nass. 






8 




Mary port Har- 

South Pier. 

54 44 

3 S3 

2 

Fixed. 

_ . 

9 . 

Brown. 

39 

17 

1796 

hour. 


A 40 




8 


S3 



Workington. 

End of Johns and 

3 36 

2 

Fixed. 

„ „ 

11 

- . 

rf 3 

23 

1823 

1 


Wooden Pier*. 









Harrington Har- 

Pier Head. 

54 38 

3 36 

1 

Fixed. 

_ _ 

11 

On a 

44 

36 

1797 

hour. 







mast. 




Whitehaven 

New quay. 

34 33 

3 38 

2 

One Revol- 

Every 2 

11 

White. | 

47 

37 

1821 







ving one 

minutes. 







Bee*.* 





Fixed. 







St. 

St. Bees Head. 

34 31 

5 39 

1 

Fixed. 

. 


White. 

335 

33 

1718 

Walney.* 

South! Point of Wal- 
nev I. 

N.K. elbow of North 

34 4 

3 12 

1 

Revolving. 

Every 5 

■9 


70 

60 

1790 

Wyre. 


. 

1 

Fixed. 

minutes. 

n 


30 

. . 

1840 



Wharf Bank. 





j 

11 




Fleetwood. 

High light in the 
Town, Low light 
on the Esplanade. 

• 

- 

2 

Fixed. 


■ 

90 

30 

* * 

1841 














ILytham Harbour. 

N. aide of entrance. 

33 43 

2 37 

1 



■ 

Hi 






to River Ribble. 







Painted 
red; 
carries a 




Formby, 

Light- veasel 

In the New Channel 

33 31 

3 10 

2 

* 

• 

yl 

" 

* * 

18M 










* ball. 




Croaby. 

|| miles N. of Crosby 
Point. 

£ olttow ot Xlvurbo 

33 31 

3 4 

1 

Fixed. 

- - 

13 

Wood. 

81 

80 

1839 

p- 




1 

Fixed. 



Painted 
r*d t 



1840 

Llght-veasei. 

Bank. 











1 



Revolving. 



carries a 

red ball. 




Black Rock. 

Rock Pt., entrance 

of the Mersey. 

38 26 43 

3 2 36 

i 1 

Every 

minute. 

14 

White. 

White 

8 

73 

Ml 

Leeaowe. 

On the shore be- 

33 24 49 

3 7 27 

1 

Fixed. 

• . 

13 


118 

118 


1 

i 


tween the Mersey 
and Dee. 



Fixed. 

- 







BSdeton.* 

Bidston Hill 

33 24 

8 4 

1 

• 

23 

Stone. 

300 

50 


Hoylake. 

Near Hoylake 
Church. 

Off* the Horse and 
Helbre Chan- 

nels. 

33 24 

8 11 

2 

Fixed. 

* 

13 

11 

White. 

White. 

71 

47 

39 

19 

1763 



33 28 

3 17 


Fixed. 


10 

Carries e 
flag. 

36 



Light- vessel. 



W\ 

Air.* 

Ayr Point at high- 

33 21 26 

3 19 14 

2 

Fixed. 

- 

11 


i9k {.w 

k49 

1776 



watermark. 









m 

181T j 












w 









— 1 



^e . 


iLymu.* 

Point Lynus, I, of 

35 23 0 

4 17 16 

2 

Infcr^ 

Twelve 

1 


I 

19 

183& 



wr 




milling. 

aeoonde. 

■ 

i§£ 

H 
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LIGIIT-IIOUSE. 


English Light-houses — continued. 


Name of Light. 


Menal. 
Amlw.h 1’. 
Sk<rrit~.« 
Ilolyhs-.id 
hour. 

South Stacl 


jTrwyn Hu Point. 
>rt. j North Pier. 

|sl<* of Skerries, 
liar- [Pier Hoad. 


[Abcrj st with.* 
|South IliJiop. 


N. 
latitude. I 


l-s I 

III 


.1 IS 51 ! 

53 25 4 ‘ 

53 ‘25 1 

53 19 1 4 36 


[South Stack Hock, '53 IS 
oH'the N.W. pointj 
of Holyhead Is-, I 

land. _ j ! 

Bard>cy Hi and. |52 13 4 47 


Entrance of the har- 52 • 
Itour. 

[South Bishop Rock. 51 . 


jSmnlls * 

St. Aim**, 

Mtlf.ml. • | 

YVtare, light-ves- Off Weare Spit. 


.Smalls Rock. ,51 

St. Ann's Point. |51 


,51 


Carr, light-vessel. Outer edge of C.irr 51 
i Hank. 1 

Caldy.* jCaldy Island, south 51 

I |»oint . 

Pwnbret Harbour, Entrance of Hurry 31 
I River. i 

Mumbles.* IMumb's-s Head. 51 

Swansea. [Western l’ier Head. 51 


Nash.* 


[Nash Point. 


11 

41 IS 4 58 30 

42 6 4 57 4<>' 


31 3 3 5S 10 

37 ( 3 56 : 

VI i 3 33 I 


Flatholm.* 


<>n tlie pier. * 

West side of the en- 51 

trance to the river 
Usk. 

Flatholm Island. 51 
south point. 

English *V Welsh, South side of the 31 
Grounds, light-] Hrbtol channel, 
vessel. 

Avon. East side of t-n-51 

| trance. 

Bridgewater, or Ka-t side <>f the on- 51 
Burnham. I trance of the l’ar- 
ret. j 


Ilfracomtie. (Lantern Hill, north 51 13 

I side of the Har- 
I hour, I 

Bideford Harbour Bra unton Sands, N. 51 6 

side of the river’s 
mouth. 

Lundjr.* ILundy Island. 51 10- 


V 12 
, 3 0 


Fixed, 
Intermit- 
ting. or 
Revolving. 


Fixed. 

Fixed. 

Fixed. 

Fixed. 


Fixed. 

Fixed. 

Revolving. 

Kittsl. 

Fixed. 

l'ixtxl. 

lixed. 

FixeiL 

Fixed. 

Fixed. 

Fixed. 

Fixesl. 


Interval 
i>l‘ Revo- 
lution, 
or Flash. 


Miles 
seen in 
clear 
Weather. 


Upper in- Bright I 
terimttmg. 3i min. ; > 


. j minute. I 

Fixesl. j - 


Upper i 


11 

30 

27 


Colour, or] 
any Pecu- 
liarity of 
I-ight- 
house. 


Stone. 

White. 

While. 

Stone. 


4 -sided 
white 
tower. 


Height In 
Feel of 
Lantern 
above 
High 
Water. 


White, 1 
bln k top. 
White. 


R.-d ; 

: arris# ; 
hall. 


streak, i 
White. [ 


White. ^ 
Stone. 


70 

ill 


Height ' i, 
in Feet v 


Build. 

ing. 


til 1837 
9 i 1 s I 
51 1714 

37 1820 


5 jffl!' 


20 , l.St 13. 

DO ; 1 S3 '2 


1 8. IS 

I 

1810 

1832* 


1820 

1820 


II. Scotch Light-houses. 


i 

j Inchkeith.* 

Summit of Inch- 56 

2 

1 

Long, i 

3 h ; 1 

Revolving. 

Every 

20 

! 

Stone. 

220 


1801 

1 

keltli Island. 




minute. 






(Leith. 

Eastern Pier. 55 

59 

3 10 

2 

Fixed. 


7 

White. 

10 


17*0 





1 



Red. 



1831 

Newhavsm. ;On the pier. 55 

59 

3 11 


Fixed. 


3 

• 

20 



Granton. 

On the pier. 55 

59 

3 15 

1 

Fixs-sl . 



- 

20 



Burntisland. 

Eastern Pier. 56 

4 

3 14 

1 

Fixesl. 


8 

White. 

20 


IHOn 

Kinghom. 

Eastern Pier. 56 

4 

3 11 

1 

Fixed. 


8 

White. 

20 


1800 

Kirkcalsly. ,N. K. side s.f entr. .56 

7 

3 9 

1 

Fixi-d. 


8 


20 



Isle of May.* 

Summit of the Isle. 56 

11 

2 33 

* 1 

Fixesl. 


21 

Stone. 

240 

57 

1816 

Beil Rock.* 

Centre of the rock. 56 

26 

2 23 

‘ 

Revolving. 

Every 2 

14 

White. 

90 

100 

1811 

Port on Craig. 

South tide of the 5G 

27 

2 49 

2 

Fixed. 


12 

White. 

65 

53 

1820 

ferry. 





11 


45 

33 


Newport. 

On the western ferry 56 

26 

2 57 

2 

Fixed 

• 

7 

White. 

10 



pier. 


1 



8 


16 



Dunslee Harbour. 

M kittle and Eastern 56 

28 

2 58 | 2 

Fixesl. 

. 

7 

White. 

10 


1825 

■ 

Pier*. i 


: 





12 



Buttonne •.* 

Buttonne*#. 56 

28 

2 45 2 

Fixed. 

- 

14 

White. 

8.5 

70 

1720 








12 


65 

60 


A rhroath. 

Northern Pier. 56 

33 

2 35 

1 

Fixed. 

• 

8 

While. 

15 

- - 

1 S26 

Muntiohe. 

North aide of the 56 

42 

2 27 

2 

Fixed. 

• 

10 

White. 

35 

- - 

1820 


entrance. ! 






11 


45 



Stonehaven. 

On tl»e pier. 56 

,58 

2 1? 

2 

Fixed. 

• 


- 

20 



Girdlene**.* 

Girdlene** 57 

8 

2 3 

2 

Fixcxl. 

- 

’ 18 * 

. 

185 

- - 

1833 


I 



i n one 



15 


115 



Alfideen. | 

North Pier Head. 57 

9 

2 4 

i 

Fixed. 

• 

8 

Red. 

20 



J mile up Harbour, - 




Fixed. 

- 

3 

Rs-d. 

47 


1812 

Buchan naa*.* 

on South Shore, j 








30 



Huchanncxs. 57 

28 

1 40 

i 

Inter- 

Every 3 

16 

Slone. 

130 

100 

1827 


1 




mitting. 

fitvomU. 






Kinn.sird,*' 

Tar bet.* 

Kinn ird Head. ,57 

42 

2 1 

i 

Fixs-sl. 


16 

Slone. 

120 

57 

1787 

Tarl*-tne«a. 57 

51 

3 

i 

Ints r- 

Kvt-ry 3 

18 

Mone. 

.75 

120 

1830 

Ihmnet .* 

Kirkwall 

Bonnet Head. 58 

P 1st head. 59 

40 

0 

3 22 

2 58 

i 

i 

inittinp. 
l-'l'xs-d ! 

minute*. 

23 

Stsane. 

340 

•f 

45 

It 

| Pent! and Sker. 

1 * In I'sTitl.uid Skerry 58 

11 38 

2 55 


Fixs-sl. 


IS 

Stone. 

I 70 

30 

itPT 

J ries.* 

Island. 





16 


J -In 

lo 




LIGIIT-IIOUSE. 


Scotch Light-houses — continued. 


Name of Light. 


Start* 

Sunt burgh.* 

Cape Wrath.* 
Stornoway . 
(Glass.* 

Bar a Hoad.* 

Sk*rrn ore. 
Lifirtore- * 
Rbins ofllay.* 

Kintyre.* 

ampbcltori. 

Pladdu.* 

' ’umbrae.* 
Toward* 

'’lough.* 

ireennek. 

Tort Glasgow. 
Bowling Bay. 

Troon Harbour. 
Ayr Harbour. 

’orsew all.* 

Port Patru Ir. 
Mull of Gallo- 
w a> . * 

Boss I si, and . 
•iithi rnrss.* 


[Start Point, Sandav 69 18 
I. Orkneys. 'l 
Sumburgh Head, S. 59 51 

iMirnt of the Shot- 1 
lands. 

:.!]>{• Wrath, N.\v. 58 37 
point of Scotland. 
Stornoway liar- 58 14 




s Isle. 


N. K. Point of Island 57 5 2 
Glass, Harris Isles. 
Highest part of Her- 5G 18 
I nei a 1 . ; southern 
point of Hebrides.’ 

, Skerry vore Work. 56 It 
' Mousdale I. ..Argy ll. 56 30 
Oversay I., ntf S. 55 11 
( AV r . point of I lay. : 

|S. W. headland of 55 19 
I Midi of Kiniyre. 

'< aiinpbellon Jaich, 65 24 
on the S. heaeh. 
jTbulil.i I., oil S.E. 55 25 
I point of Arran 1. 

W estem side of little 5.5 -1,3 
I t umbrae 1. i 

i Toward Point. '5.5 52 


; Pi 

i Entrance of Firth of - 
lflydt-tan.il. 

South End of the 55 33 
Pier. 

North Pier. 55 27 

I 

Corscwall Point. 55 1 


South Pier. 51 50 

South Point of Wig- 51 38 
loiishtre. 

51 it; 

Soiitherness Point. 5J 53 


w. | fc i 

Longi- ; |-g. 
tude. 


2 21 

1 16 


5 0 

6 23 
C 33 

7 38 

7 10 

5 58 

6 29 


4 38 

5 10 


Fixed, 
Intermit- 
ting, or 
Revolving. 


Revolving. 

Fixed. 


Revolving. 


Inter- 

mitting. 

Fixed. 

Inter- 

mitting. 

Fixed, 

Fixed. 

Fixed. 

Fixed. 

Revolving. 


Inter- 

Fixed? 


I nterval 
of Revo- 
lution or 
Flash. 


Mile* 

seen in 
clear 
Weather. 


15 

23 


22 

9 


Colour or' height! i 

teri’tToT! ,iM 'r i \ l 

ST i i*~ 


Stone. 

Stone. 


Revolving. 

Fixed. 

Inter- Every 3 ! 
milting. I minutes, j 
Revolving. ■ - . 

Fixed. ! - - I 


Tide ", 
the 

others 10. 


Stone. 

Stone. 

White- 

Stone. 

White. 

White. 

White. 

White. 

White. 


White. 


100 

300 


130 

6S0 


mg. 


80 1 1805 
35 1821 


1789 

11833 


Point of Ayr. Point of Ayr, Isle o*"5l 28 

i M:.,. ! 

Ppi-I Harhour. 

>df of M an.* 

’<>rt le Marv. 

’asib town llar- 

bour. 

Derby Haven. 


III. — ISLE OF MAN LIGHT HOUSES. 

I 


i 4 49 
| 4 15 


1 Revolving. : Every 2 I 
I minute*. ■ 
Fixed. | - - 

, Revolving. | Every 2 I 
, minutes. 1 


I 


- I 


Entrance of the 
harhour. 
Douglas Head 


(54 9 I 4 28 | 1 


Fixed. 

Fixed. 


W'hite. 
! White. 

j White. 

I Brown 


Douglas Harbour. North Pier Head. 51 10 
Ramsay Harhour. S. side of entrance. 51 21 


1 


i : 


■ape Clear.* 
Kins.de. 

Kinsale Harbour. 

Cork Harbour. 1 
UuiunoreHarbour 


Duncannon. 

Hook Tower. 

Sal teen, light-vvs 
set.* , 


Arklow, light-ves- 
sel.* 

Wicklow.* 

Kish, light-ves- 
sel.* 

Kingstown. 


Cape Clear Island. J 51 26 3, 

Old Head of Kin- 51 36 45 
sale. 

Fort Charles, east 51 
-side of the har-| 
hour. ! 

Roche Point, east 51 
side of entrance. ; 

Pier Head, west 52 
side of entrance toi 
Waterford. I 

Diincaiinon Fort, 
east side of Water- 
ford Harbour. . 

Duncannon, North, 
east side of W'al 
ford Harlmur. , 

H(Hik Head, east 52 
side of entrance to; 
W r nterford. 

OfT Conlngbeg Rock 52 
the sou them most) 
of the Saltee Is. 

(now erecting). 

Tusknr Rock. 52 

South end of Ark- 52 
low Bank. { 

Wicklow Head. 52 


7 25, 
3 


58 


OB’ the north polnt,53 19 
of Kish Bank. | 

East pier of Kings- (53 18 
towti Harbour, 

Dublin llay. j 

W. Piet . I - - 


IV — IRISH LIGHT-HOUSES. 


8 11 

6 58 


G 55 58 j 
6 37 

G 12 37, 
5 57 
fi 0 
5 58 


> 1 

Revolving. 

( Every 2 
minutes. 

i 27 

White. j 

» 1 

Fixed. 


1 22 

W'hite. | 

1 

Fixed. 

- - 

14 

W’hite. ! 

1 

Fixed. 


11 

White. 

1 

Fixed. 

* ' 

1 11 

White. 

2 

Fixed. 

* - 

10 

White. 

1 

Fixed. 

- * 

1G 

W’hite. 

1 

Fixed. 

* - 

16 

White. 

1 

Fixed. 

_ 

9 

Carries a 

l 2 




(lag. 

1 

Revolving. 

Every 2 
minutes. 

15 

White. 

i : 

- 

- 

9 

Carries a 

2 

Fixed. 

. 

21 

W'ilfte. 




16 

3 

Fixed. 

- 

9 

Carries a 





Bag. 

1 

Revolving. 

Every J 
minute. 

9 

Brown. 

1 

Fixed. 

- 

2. 



:* E 


297 

j 28 

1 i 

17KS 

25 

! - - 

1827 

1 50 

! so 
27 

1790 

106 

. 2.8 

1757 

53 

41 

IS 12 

76 

j 70 

G.L 

25 

_ . 

1 

1827 

12 to 35 

j . . 

1 7!*0 



1 S2o| 

112 

| 92 

IS 1 7 

25 

1 - - 

1790 1 

325 

‘ 70 

1S3(i ! 

1 

175 

! - - 

1 

1SJ2; 

50 


__ 1789, 




106 

j SO 

|ISI8 

21 

13 

1 .8 1 | 

396 

! 50 

181s 

305 

35 


£ 

17 

1 16 

18(2 

1 

46 

1 ?1 

j H*5(lJ 

191 

J 61 

; 1832 

36 

1 27 

1796 

35 

L 

IS0O 

455 

42 

1817 

291 

48 

1S05 

VS 

35 

1804 

92 

26 

181 7 

44 

36 

1826 

40 

25 

1S03 

115 


1838 

139 

110 

1791 

25 


1824 

101 

81 j 

1815 

25 


1824 

250 

58 ! 

1S18 

121 

29 j 

25 


1S11 

34 

19 j 

1822 
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LIMA 


Irish hipht-houscs . — continued. 



LIMA, tlu* capital of Peru, on the west coast of South America, in lat. 12° 2' 45" S., 
Ion. 77° 7' 15" W. Population variously estimated ; but may probably amount to from 
50,000 to b(),0(X>. 

Callao, the port of lama, is about G miles W. from the latter. 'Die harbour lies 
to the north of a projecting point of land, in the angle formed by the small uninhabited 
island of San Lorenzo. Previously to the emancipation of Peru, and the other ci-devant 
Spanish provinces in the New World, Lima was the grand entrepot for the trade of all 
the west coast of South America: but a considerable portion of the foreign trade of Peru 
is now carried on through Buenos Ayres, and the former is also in the habit of import- 
ing Luropean goods at second hand from Valparaiso and other ports in Chili. 'llic 
exports from Lima consist principally of silver, which is by far the most important 
article, copper ore, bark, soap, Vieunna wool, Sec. 'Hie imports consist principally of 
cotton stuffs, linens, woollens, and hardware, principally from Kngland ; silks, brandy, 
wine, and qnicksilvei from Spain and Prance ; stock-fish and flour from the United 
States, indigo from Mexico, Paraguay herb from Paraguay, spices, dyc-stufTs, Sec. 
l imber for the construction of ships and houses is brought from Guayaquil. The 
declared value of the different articles of British produce and manufacture exported to 
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IVru in 1842, amounted to 1 The total value of the imports into Callao ill 

18'10 was estimated at 1,171,6*12/. 

Monies, Weights , and Measures , same as those of Spain ; for which, see Cadiz. 
l’he following statement has been furnished by Mr. 13. II. Wilson, the very intelligent 
English consul in Peru. 


Statement of the Total Quantities of Peruvian and Bolivian Native Products, with the Prices and Values 
thereof, exported from Peru to Europe and the United States, in 1838 and 1839 : — Exchange 4s. 
per Dollar. 



General Summary of the above Account. 



Value of Ex 

torts in 1S3S. 

Value of Exports lti 1831). 


Value of Exports in 1838. j Value of Exports in 1S31 

.1 


Dollars. I 

£ sterling. 

Dollars. 

£ sterling. 


Dollars. 

£ sterling 

Dollars, 

£ sterling. 

j 

hark 

$ rf. 
16 1.170 0 

£ i. 

32,87 1 0 

$ ct. 

30.327 1 

£ ». 
10,063 in 

Saltpetre, nitrate of 

$ rt. 

£ 

«. $ cf. 

£ 

1 

|h"llii>n nod s|x*cie 

6,342.062 (> 

1,308,112 S 

6, 331,111 0 

1 310.828 1 

soda 

230,220 0 

31,814 

0 260,132 0 

50,830 

sl 

j* t'iiu liilU skins 

lU.'.MiS <»; 

2,103 12 

1 1,016 0 

2.203 4 

Sugar 

Tin - - - 

32.130 0 

10,430 

0, 52,13d 0 

10,130 

ol 

Ji'Tl'iT on*, barilla 

1 08,637 0j 

21,731 8 

0 1,081) 0 

18.217 16 

78,312 4 

13,662 

10[ 61,867 0 

12.373 

s ! 

"I'm in bars 

It. 637 0 

2/127 8 

'.Wool, Virunna 

- 

- 1 732 2'; 

150 

9 

1* o| t,,u 

ox and cow 
ilitrns, cow » 

360.213 0! 

72,012 12 

371. sou 9 

1 71,360 1 

Sheep's 

332,602 4 

■ 70,320 

It)' 932.032 0 

.50,11 itf 

S 

IS, *213 <; 

3,612 13 

6,83*) 0 
320 0 

1,371 16 
61 0 

Alpaca 

114,823 0 

22,1)63 

0 307,630 0 

70,530 

0 

8yd skins - 

^ IJ 



336 4 

1 111 6 

_l Total - 

8.061,31)3 6 

J ,612,318 

13 8,161,310 4 

1 ,632,860 

is; 
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LINEN. 


Account of the Amount of Duties collect.**! at the Custom-house of Callao In each Year, from 1830 to 
Is-tu, both inclusive : — b.xchangi* 4*. |K*r Dollar. 


.V mount of K»»«*nuc. 


1 H.V) 

K'-l 

IS'-i 

i*>.vv 

I v T »« 
I V* • 


1 

l.-Ms.f’* 

\ .Vi.l.t; - i 

l. 

1 .<>*'.• •-* 

I..'- ■. -n 


j. u . : 




tn thi. anwftinC U not tncUiOot iImt IBrwti# <Wlv*M« fVu*n iKr duty of.', p, r 
cent. |«.». V.J* on thr of iloUai* ; •» Uuat duty U i-ullniot l*j the Inn- 

»«ry ,-f l.liiu. 

I I-'., BO *«rr* 4 r. hup unm«! «MkOU!>t of liu* duty u«, b* u*U-d At About 

.'U-.'SVd ' 

Kli-411 I'S* u> At-Ult '•rWriliUt I V**.. t‘.iH M mill |) i « 
t it-, nn . in ft >C • » >•<«’ |> **■! Ill « ,,h , Hr Inutnulri U i<i|| ||, 

|. »|>r< ,'ur' III ill* III utrt *1 *(„*,< | • III yti 

Ki. !*» f. Iv'o.Hv »!>•• , ..I t».«- ilulwi, with ||„. rsirjw 

lion .> .i). iii ’* |«rr dt^ouni f- ■ r ii>«!i Iin.ii «•», urti' jui.l it, i-j.ii ; , im ( 

’ of tl**f duly lM«r U*n 


'>inU of ih* ilu. I 
‘lilt i^l lit Ko\ r, n . j 


4&g gr'-- 


_«• i •!’ Uir t l v 


. #l.< 


,nt 


I.IMK (Ger. h'tlk: ]•>. Chitu.r ; It. (’alcimt, < y nh r . Sp. ( \tl Kii'i. 7.<uvj/), an earthy 
substance, of a white colour, moderately h.irtl. but wbieh is easily reduced tn powder, 
either bv sprinkling it with water or bv trituration. It has a hot burning taste, ami in 
some measure corrodes ami d*siro\s the texture tif those animal bodies to which it is 
applied. Specific gravity. J o. Calcium, the metallic basis of lime, was discovered by 
Sir II. Daw. 


There ;tre few parts of the u<r!<l in «h:< f. lime ,!<>e« rmf * \ot. It Is fmonl purest in limestone, marble, 
anil chalk. «„* th,M Hib't inns i*, bisoi-r, vtrvilv *j.-aVmx, lime, but tiny are all ea'ilymn- 

verterl into it b> .1 V* ell- kill, w n pmc.--* ; that is. b\ place, j the.n m kilns nr furn ices cnmtructeii lor the 

purp«*,e. ami keeping them t.,r *,uiie tune m a white heat. — a process culltnl the burning of lime. 

( Thews >n ' i Chr tn Lift y , 

. Tl ie u>e of lime as mortar in but bl.e •£. has prevail, *1 1 i<>i:i tb.e earliest antiquity, ami i« nearly 
unfvf*r>al. It is a I ». i v« ry rvt>ii>n cly iw«i in ties , .n'tntry . »n.l «n an inf-rior if«-gns. In some part# of the 
Contn. eat and of North Am- ii. .* .*# a nan ;rc to f, rtihse l.iii.l Hut it i* a « minus last that the use of 

lime as a manure is cut in-K a lur.p,.m ;r u tin- . .»■. <1 that i’s • mpioj uilh.it v» ay li.u liner Ihtii 

»o much A.# dreamed of ni auy part of A*:.* >o Aim i l me i •» i'1'nimti irnpor tan, >■ in the art*, as a flux 
in the iiiirltiiiK ..f [iieta’ii. lu’the shape of i iiU>rat. in t b leu/, m t.inmn,;. An . Lime ami liiiiestniii-s 
may 1 ** cur r n d and l ual< d i o.vst v* ise w .tie >ut any oat- iia d> •» atu, nt w hate* t r . Its* on sumption in this 
country is very great. 


oi union 


I.IMK (IV f 'itmutt r ; (u*r. Citrine • Iltml. n vpicicv 

mt*ltru , var. 5 which proves in abundance in most of the West India islands, ami 

is also to be met with in some parts of l ranee, in Spain, Portugal, ami throughout 
»Vc. Hie lime is smaller than tin* Itffton. its rtml is usually thinner, and its 


India 


colour, when the fruit .irriv es at a perfect state of maturity, is a fine bright yellow. Ii 
is uncommonly juicy, ami its flavour is esteemed superior to that oi* the lemon ; it is, 
besides, more .acid than the latter, and to a certain dcjrn*** acrid. 

KIN KN i (ier. Iinnfn, /., i/o t v/ re/ . Du. /.ynusiuf; Fr. IDilf , It. YVA/, l\tnno,lino; 
Sp. 1 Artist, Tvli tit It no , litis. I, in,.,, ,\ species of cloth made of thread of flax or 
hemp. Die linen manufacture has been prosecuted in 1. upland tor a very l«>n^ |>criod ; 
hut though its progress has been considerable, particularly of late yearn, it has not been 
so oreat as mioht have been anticipated. Diis is partly, perhaps, to Ik* ascribed to the 
efforts that have Ix-en made to U»|ster up and encourage the manufacture in Ireland and 
Scotland, and partly to the rapid growth of the cotton manufacture — fabrics of cotton 
hav ino to a considerable extent supplanted thos<* of linen. 

In Ibns. both houses of parliament addressed his Majesty (William Misrepresent- 
that the progress ot the* woollen manufacture of Ireland was such as to prejudice 
that of this country ; ami that it would t>e for the public ad v nutate, were the former dis- 
couraged, ami the linen manufacture established in its stead. His Majesty replied,- — -‘*1 
s iall do all that in me lies to fiiscourti/jr the wtutllm manufacture in Ireland , ami encourage 
t it nun manufacture, and to promote the trade of Kngland !” We may remark, by 
t ie way, that nothing ran be more strikingly characteristic of the illibentl and errotu*«i»!» 
no ions t nit were then entertained with respect to tin* plainest principles of public 
tni'dl"!? 1 , |! ar, r t *i ,,S the answer to it. Hut whatever the people of Ireland 
7;' Un 1 ,<r * r ^ >Vt ‘ r eign delil>erately avowing bis determination to exert himself to 
na iUtl 1 n !' inL ! acture ,n w 'bieh they had begun to make some progress, government had 
i)rol,;i.!»; U \| ,n P re>a, b'ng upon the legislature of that country to wcontl their views, by 
nrohibitor^ ic ‘ 'y*portat»on of all w«Mj||en goods from Ireland, except to England, where 
tn tile already laid on their importation f It is but justice, however, 

any back wartlru l K ovvrnrn ent of Englatul , to state that they have never discovered 

liain III downw S .r I ,> 7 >rr, u* t,,e * ,ntn tn, de of Ireland; which, from the reign of Wil- 
indeed, be doubted t,le r 1 >h ^* ct of regulation and encouragement. It may, 

might have been tie i * Cr ,H! re ^ l,,atlons have been always the most judicious that 
extension of the .7” W, ' t '/J ,er J rt>, and has really gained any thing by the forced 

authorities as to all matt l,r °* ^^ r ’, ^ oun K ftn d Mr. Wakefield, two of the highest 

to all matters connected with Ireland, contend that the spread of the linen 
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manufacture has not really been advantageous. And it seems to be sufficiently esta- 
blished, that though the manufacture might not have been so widely diffused, it would* 
have been in a sounder and healthier state, had it been less interfered with. 

Bounties. — Besides premiums and encouragements of various kinds, bounties were 
granted on the exportation of linen, for a very long period previously to 1830. In 
1 829, for example, notwithstanding it had then been very much reduced, the bounty 
amounted to about 300, C XX)/., or to nearly one seventh part of the entire real or declared 
value of the linen exported that year I It is not easy to imagine a greater abuse. A 
bounty of this sort, instead of promoting the manufacture, rendered those engaged in 
it comparatively indifferent to improvements; and though it had been otherwise, 
what is to be thought of the policy of persisting for more than a century in supplying 
the foreigner with linens for less than they cost ? We have not the least doubt, that 
wore the various sums expended in well-meant but useless attempts to force this 
manufacture, added together, with their accumulations at simpleinterest, they would be 
found sufficient to yield an annual revenue, little, if at all, inferior to the entire value 
of the linens wo now send abroad. And after all, the business never began to do 
any real good, or to take firm root, till the manufacture ceased to be a domestic one, 
and was carried on principally in mills, and by the aid of machinery, a change which 
the old forcing system tended to counteract. The only real and effectual legislative 
encouragement the manufacture has ever met with, has been the reduction of the duties 
on flax and hemp, and the relinquishing of the absurd attempts to force their growth 
at home. 

Belfast has long been the great seat of the manufacture in Ireland, and the$e it is 
carried on in large factories furnished with the best machinery, and conducted on the 
most approved principle. ^ 

The total average export of linens from Ireland during the 3 years ending with 1825, 
was 51,917,413 yards, of which 49,031,073 came to this country ; the exports to all 
other parts being only 2,915,340. Since 1825, the trade between Ireland and Great 
Britain has been placed on the footing of a coasting trade ; and linens being exported and 
imported without any specific entry at the Custom-house, no account is kept of their 
quantity and value. 

Scotch Linen Manufacture In 1727, a Board of Trustees was established in Scot- 

land for the superintendence and improvement of the linen manufacture. It is not easy 
to suppose that the institution of this Jfeard could of itself have been of any material 
service ; but considerable bounties anc^H'eimums being at the same time given on the 
production and exportation of linen, the manufacture went on increasing. Still, how- 
ever, it did not increase so fast as cotton and some others, which have not received any 
adventitious support, until machinery began to be extensively employed in the manufac- 
ture ; so that it is very doubtful whether the influence of the bounty has been so great 
as it would at first sight appear to have been. The regulations as to the manufacture, 
after having been long objected to by those concerned, were abolished in 1822 ; and the 
bounties have now ceased. We subjoin 


An Account of the Quantity and Value of the I.inen Cloth manufactured and stamped for Sale in Scot- 
land during the Ten Years ending with 1 h 22, being the latest Period to which it can be made up. 
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This account is not, however, of much use. The stamp was only affixed to linen on which a bounty 
was paid, that is, on linen intended for exportation. Linen manufactured for home use, or intended foY 
private sale, was not stamped. — {Headrick's Survey qf Forjar, p. 506.) 


Dundee is the grand scat of the Scotch linen manufacture ; and its progress there 
during the last few years lias been so extraordinary, that the following details in respect 
to it may not be unacceptable. 

The manufacture appears to have been introduced into Dundee some time towards the 
beginning of last century ; but, for a lengthened period, its progress was comparatively 
slow. In 1745, only 74 tons of flax were imported, without any hemp ; the shipments 
of linen cloth during the same year being estimated at about 1,000,000 yards, no men- 
tion being made either of sail-cloth or bagging. In 1791, tlie imports of flax amounted 
to 2,444 tons and those of hemp to 299 tons ; the exports that year being 7,842,000 
yards linen, 280,000 yards sail-cloth, and 5,5,000 do. bagging. From this period the 
trade began to extend itself gradually, though not rapidly. Previously to the peace of 
1815, no great quantity of machinery was employed in spinning ; but about this nerimL 

3 E 3 
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in consequence, partly and principally, of the improvement of machinery, and its exten- 
sive introduction into the manufacture, and partly of the greater regularity with which 
supplies of the raw material were obtained from the Northern powers, the trade began 
rapidly to increase. Its progress has, indeed, been quite astonishing; the imports of ilax 
having increased from about S,0OO tons in 1814, to 15,(XX)tons in 1880, and 8*2,000 tons 
at present (1848). The value of the exports of manufactured goods and yarn, from 
Dundee, was — 

In 1830 - - JE 1.651 ,430 1 In 1*:)H - - £ 1,17*2,670 

] S3 7 - - 1 ,‘284,862 I IH39 - - 1, Ml 0,466 

For some farther details as to the late extraordinary progress made by Dundee, the 
reader is referred to the art. Docks. 

We believe that the shipments of linen from tins single port are quite as great as 
those from all Ireland ; while the manufacture has been slowly progressive in the 
latter, it has increased at Dundee even more rapidly than the cotton manufacture has 
increased at Manchester. It is not easy to give any satisfactory explanation of this 
wonderful progress. Something must be ascribed to the convenient situation of the 
port for obtaining supplies of the raw material ; and more, perhaps, to the manufacture 
having been long established in the towns and villages of Strathmore, the ('arse of 
Gowrie, and the northern parts of Fife, of which Dundee is the emporium. But these 
circumstances do not seem adequate to explain the superiority to which she has recently 
attained in this department ; and, however unphilosophical it may seem, we do not 
really know that we can ascribe it to any thing else than a concurrence of fortunate 
accidqpts. Nothing, in fact, is so ditlicult to explain as the superiority to which 
certain towns frequently attain in particular departments of industry, without apparently 
powsessing any peculiar facilities for carrying them on. Hut from whatever causes they; 
pre-eminence may arise in the first instance, it is very dilficult, when once they Inive 
attained it, for others to come into competition with them. They have, on their side, 
established connections, workmen of superior skill and dexterity in manipulation, im- 
proved machinery, &c. Recently, indeed, the advantages in favour of old establish- 
ments have been, to a considerable extent, neutralised by the prevalence of combinations 
amongst their workmen ; but it is to be hoped that means may be devised for obviating 
this formidable evil. 

Value of the Manu facture. A ” umber of Persons employed. — There are no means by 
which to form an accurate estimate of the cnti^fe&fduc of the linen manufacture of (Jreat 
Britain and Ireland. Dr. ( olquhoun estimacBf it at 1 5,CXX),(XXV. ; but there cannot, 
be the shadow of a doubt that this estimate was, at the time, absurdly exaggerated. In 
tire last edition of this work we estimated the annual value of the manufacture at 
7,5(X),000/. * But it has increased very rapidly in the interval, principally through the 
great extension of the exports to France, and its value is at present ( 1 848) certainly 
not under, if it do not exceed, 1 0,000,(XX)/. or 1 L\(XX),(XX)/. But taking it at the former 
amount, and setting aside a third part of this sum for the value of the raw material, and 
another third for profits, wages of superintendence, wear and tear of capital, coal, &c., we 
have 8, 888, (XX)/. to be divided as wages among those employed in the manufacture. And 
supposing each individual to earn, at an average, J8/. a year, the total number employed 
would be about 185,000. It may be thought, perhaps, that 18/. is too low an estimate for 
wages; and such, no doubt, would be the case, were not Ireland taken into the average. 
But as many persons are there employed in the manufacture at very low wages, we 
believe that 18/. is not very far from the mean rate. f 

The rapid increase in the exports of linen goods and yarn, especially the latter, to 
France (see, for an account of this increase, the art. Havre), is wholly a consequence 
of their comparative cheapness in this country, occasioned by our superior and 
cheaper machinery. And if the French really wish to rival us in this department 
of industry, they should endeavour, by reducing or repealing the oppressive duties 
on iron and machinery imported into France (which would, of course, proportionally 
reduce the cost of spinning mills and power-loom factories), to place their manu- 
facturers and spinners on something like the same footing as ours. In this way 
they might, perhaps, have some chance of rivalling us; but all attempts to bolster lip 
the manufacture in France by means of duties, must necessarily fail ; and will have no 
effect but to perpetuate exploded practices and to promote the trade of smuggling. 

Our exports of linen goods are also increasing to most other countries, as well as to 
France ; and we are fast superseding the Germans in most markets that are equally 
accessible to both. Hence the rapid decrease of late years in the exportation of linens 
from Hamburg. — (See Hamrurc.) 

* Sir V. M l.den estimated the entire value of the linen manufacture of Great Britain, in 1800, nt 
2,000.000/ . — ( Treatise on Insurance , p. 70.) 

t A great number of persons In Ireland are only partly employed In the manufacture; buttho above 
estimate supposes that the IH.’j.OOO Individuals arc wholly employed in it. 
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is principally ctTricd on i^Dunfc^lil,” an5 Kh’kcaM*"^ ‘1 l HnC " « encrall y- which 
the other departments of the trade n • , ‘? s ,ein fl ulte as striking as in 

mounting P ,„ f act> t J c T ° f th * 

the duty of 15 per cent, on the imuortation „f r ‘ country for Germany ; so that 

into this country might b " re(lVt??/or c J* masks and such like fabrics 

rious influence over the manufacture? ° W,thout the measure having any inju- 


the consumption of foreign linens in this count™ i* 1 8 . 41 > .S lven » n page 688., that 

tsar- » ^ESttsrsszif~s 


rl L,n ™ Y “™ exported from the 
Quantities and Values of those sent to each. l ° hlc, ‘ the 5ame were exported, and the 



Countries to which 
exported. 


• North urn KuRopr, 

fllussi, 


I Belgium 
Soi tiikRn Europ 
Trance 

'Portugal Proper 
A /ores 
Madeira 
Spain ,V H dearie Is 
Canaries 
|(i iliraltar 
Italy ft Italian I.sld 
.Malta 

Ionian Islands 
|Morea5t (jreek Isld 
i Turkey 

Syria and Palestine 
Africa. 

Kifvpt 

Tripoli, Tunis, Al 
I »;»ers, anrl Morot 
W. coast of Africa 
c. of (omm! Hope 
('ape Verd Islands 
St. lirlena 
‘Mauritius 
i Asia. 

K. I. Co.'s territories 
J and Ceylon 
Sumatra, Java, and 
other islands of the 


I Indian Seas 
I Philippine Islands - 
China 

Ilrif. set. in Australia 
I New Zealand 
. Amfrica. 

Ilrit. N. Arner. cols. 

/ West Indies 

W a y(l * - - | r.JM,7'Jl 

Cuba flt other foreign I 

W. I. colonies - f .7,1 7i>/>6.V 

[IT. S. of America - ‘71,01)0,067; 1 
Status or CssTitAr. 
an» South run 
r A mrrica. Viz. — 

Texas - 
Mexico 
(liiutemala - 
I Columbia 
Hm7.iI 

States of Rio de la 
. Plat* 

Chili - 

[Peru - - <« 

Isles of Ouernsey, 

Jersey, Alderney, 
and Man - 


Regulations as to the Linen Manufacture Anv nor«.m 

thin K , set up In any place, privilegeiTor not, corporate or not] any braudi'ofThc B; i Wlth ° , f t W in P any 
lorelguors practising the same shall, on taking the oaLh of allegiance hi Itti S i M U ? cture ; and 

of natural-born subjects. — (ir> Cht f. 2. c. 15 ) auegiancc, be entitled to all the privileges 

Persons affixing stamps to foreign linens in Imkatlon of the stamps affixed to those of Scotland or 
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Ireland, shall forfeit ft/. for each offence ; and persons exposing to sale or packing up any foreign linens 
as the manufacture of threat Britain or Ireland, shall forfeit the same and ft/, for each piece or linen so 
exposed to sale or packed up. — (17 Geo. 9. c. 30.) 

Any person stealing to t lie* value of 10/. any linen, woollen, silk, or cotton goods, whilst exposed during 
any stage of the manufacture in any building, field, or other place, shall, upon conviction, be liable at tho 
discretion of the court to be transported beyond seas for life, or for any term not less than 7 years, or to 
be imprisoned for any term not exceeding 4 years, and. If a male, to be once, twice, or thrice publicly or 
privately whipped, as the court shall think fit. — (7 A 8 Geo. 4. c. 21). § 14.) 

LI QUO HICK (Ger. Sussholz ; Fr. Reglissc, Racine douce \ It. Regolizia, Logorizia, 
Liquid zia ; Sp. Regaliz Orozuz ), a perennial plant ( Glycirrhiza glabra ), a native of the 
south of Europe, but cultivated to some extent in England, particularly at Mitcham in 
Surrey. Its root, which is its only valuable part, is long, slender, fibrous of a yellow 
colour, and when fresh very juicy. The liquorice grown in England is fit for use at 
the end of 3 years ; the roots, when taken up, are either immediately sold to the brewers’ 
druggists, or to common druggists, by whom they are applied to different purposes, or 
they are packed in sand, like carrots or potatoes, till wanted. 

LIQUORICE JUICE ( Sure us I.iquoritia •), popularly black sugar , the inspissated 
juice of the roots just mentioned. Very little of this extract is prepared in Britain, by 
far ♦he larger part of our supply being imported from Spain and Sicily. The juice 
obtained by crushing the roots in a mill, and subjecting them to the press, is slowly boiled 
till it becomes of a proper consistency, when it is formed into rolls of a considerable 
thickness, which are usually covered with hay leaves. 'Hits is the state in which we 
import it. Most part of it is afterwards redissolved, purified, and cast into small cylin- 
drical rolls of about the thickness of a goose quill, when it is called rcjinul liquorice. It 
is then of a glossy black colour, brittle, having a sweet mucilaginous taste. It is used 
in the materia medica, particularly in coughs, colds, &c. — ( Thomson's Chemistry ; Thomson's 
Dispensatory . ) 

The imports in 18-10 and 1841 amounted, at an average, to 7,12fJ cwt. a year. JTic* 
oppressive duty of 31. 1 5s. a cwt., with which it was loaded down to 1842, was reduced 
in the course of that year to 27 s. 6d. (See Tariff.) 

LISBON, the capital of Portugal, situated on the north hank of the river Tagus 
the observatory of the fort being in lat. 88° 42' 24" N., Ion. 9° 5 r 30" \V. Population 
about 240,000. 

Port. — The harbour, or rather road, of Lisbon is one of the finest in the world, and the quays are at once 
Convenient and beautiful. Fort St. Julian marks the northern entrance of the Tagus. It is built on a 
steep projecting rook. There is a light-hou.se in the centre, I ‘20 leet above tbe level of the Rea. At the 
mouth of tin* Tagus are two large banks, called the North and South Carhops. There are two channels 
for entering the river ; the north or little, and the south or great channel, exhibited it. the subjoined 
plan. On the middle of the South Cat hop. about 1 J mile from Fort St. Julian, is tin* JIugio fort and 
light-house, the latter being M feet in height. The least depth of water in the north channel on the bar 
is I fathoms, and in the south, 0. The only danger in entering the port arises from the strength of tho 
tide ; the ebb running down at the rate of 7 miles an hour ; and after heavy rains, when there is a great 
deal of fresh water in the river, the difficulty of entering is considerably augmented. When, at such 
l*criods, there is a strong wind from the sea, there is a complete break all over the bar ; vessels moor up 
and down the river with open hawse to the southward. In some parts they may come within 200 yards 
of the shore, being guided by the depth of water, which, from nearly 20 fathoms in inid-channcl, shoals 
gradually to the edge. 
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Trade , $fc. — Lisbon is oite of the best situated commercial cities of Europe. But 
notwithstanding this circumstance, the excellence of the port, and the command of the 
navigation of the Tagus, her commerce is comparatively trifling. The despotism, in- 
tolerance, and imbecility of the government have weighed down all the energies of the 
nation. The law and police being alike bad, there is no adequate security. Assassin- 
ation is very frequent. Industry of all sorts is, in consequence, paralysed; and since 
the emancipation of Brazil, commerce has rapidly declined. Formerly Lisbon had 
about dOO ships, of from 300 to GOO tons burden, employed in the trade with South 
America. But at present there are not above 50 ships belonging to the port engaged 
in foreign trade; and, of these, the average burden does not exceed 150 tons ! The 
produce of Portugal sent to foreign countries, is almost entirely conveyed to its 
destination in foreign ships. The trade between Lisbon and Cork i.^jf we believe, the 
only exception to this; it being principally carried on in Portuguese vessels, which take 
salt from St. Ubcs, and bring back butter in return. About 200 small craft belong to 
the city, which are exclusively employed in the coasting trade. 

There are neither price currents, shipping lists, nor official returns of auy kind, 
published in Lisbon. The principal exports are lemons and oranges — which, however, 
are very inferior to those of Spain; wine, particularly Lisbon and Calcavella; wool, oil, 
tanned bides, woollen caps, vinegar, salt, cork. See. Besides colonial produce, the prin- 
cipal imports consist of cotton, woollen, and linen goods; hardware, earthenware, dried 
fish, butter, corn, cheese, timber and deals, hemp, &e. 


Mimry. — Acrounts are kept in roes, 1,000 of which = 1 
milree. In the notation of account* the mil ret* are separated 
from the roes by a crossed c \ pher and the milrees from the 

millions by a colon : thus, IU. 2:700 , J- . r >00 = 2,700 inilrees 
and 500 rce*. 

The crusatlo of exchange, or old cru ado, = 400 reox ; the 
new crusado = ISO re»-» ; the testoon = 1O0 recs ; and the 
vmten or viutetu = 20 ree*. 

The gold piece of f», 400 revs = 35.». 1 1<1. sterling ; the gold 
crusado 2*. 3d. ; and the milree, valued m gold, = C>7fd. 
sterling- It appears, however, from assays made at the 
IxttuUm mint, in 1812, <m modern silver crusados, that the 
average value of the milree in ti/ver may l«e estimated at COrf. 
or 5*. sterling. 

M rinhtx rind Mraaurra . — The commercial weights are, 8 
ounce* — I marc ; 2 marcs — I pound or arratcl ; 22 pounds 
= 1 arroba; I arrobas = I mutual ; lOOlbs. or at raids of Por- 
tugal = 101 10 lbs. avoirdupois = I.V8V5 kilog. — 'J 1 7ol lbs. 
of Hamburg — ‘12-ylH lbs. of Amsterdam. 

The principal measure for corn, salt, Arc. is the inoyn, di- 
vided into 15 fatiegas, 30 alquieres, 240 quartos, -ISO selemis, 
Ac. The inoyo — 2.VU3 Winchester bushels. 

'i’he principal liquid measure is the almude, divided into 2 
potos, 12 can. id. is, or 48 qunrlellns ; IS altitudes = 1 baril ; 
2ti almude* = 1 pipe; 52 altitudes =r 1 tonelad.i. The almude 
= 4‘37 English wine gallons; and the tonelada — 2274 ditto. 

A Pipe of Lisbon is estimated by the Custom-house ( British) 
at 140 gallotLs ; and this pipe is 'supposed to be 31 altnudes. 


A pipe of port is ICS gallons, divided into 21 .'denudes of 
Oporto. 

Of measures of length, 2 pe» = 3 palmos = 1 corado, or 
cubit; If eo v ados = I varSH vat a* = 1 brands. The pc 
or foot si 12-04 4 English inches ; lOOfeet of Portugal 5= 10, *8 
English fee* ; the vara = 43-2 English inches. 

For freight a last is reckoned at 4 pipes of oil or wine, 4 
chests of sugar, 4,000 ll»s. of toltacco, 3, (.»<*) lbs. of shumac. 

Hut from one plac e in Portugal to another, a tonel.ida is 
reckoned at 52 almude* of liquids, or 54 altnudes of dry good*. 

Codec is sold i**r nrraba ; cotton, indigo, and pepper, 
per lb. ; oil, per almude; wine, per pipe ; corn, per alquiere ; 
salt, per moyo. 

Grain, seed, fish, wool, and timber are sold on board. 

Weights and long measures ate the same throughout Por- 
tugal ; but there is a great discrepancy In the measure* of ca- 
>.it ity. The almude and alquiere, at the principal places, are 
n English measures as follows : — 


I.isi*on 

A lmndc 

= 5*37 

gall. 

, Eng. wine measure 

— 

A Iquiere 

= 3 07 

— 

U inch, measure 

OjH.rto - 

A lm utlc 

=s 

— 

wine measure 


A Iquiere 

= 3 a 

— 

\\ inch, measure 

Faro 

Almude 

= 1 A 

— 

«ine measure 

Faro 

A Iquiere 

sr 



Winch, measure 

Figuiera - 

Altitude 


— 

wine measure 


A Iquiere 

= .*H 

— 

Winch. measure 

Viauna 

Almude 

= ft A 

— 

wine measure 

— 

A Iquiere 

= 3} 

— 

Wmch. measure. 


Bank of Lisbon. — This establishment was founded in 1*‘22. Its capital consists of about 700,000/. 
sterling, divided into 7,(810 shares. The shareholders are not liable heyoiul the amount of their shares. 
The bank discounts bills not having more than 3 months to run, at . r > per cent. Its dividends, at an 
average of the 3 years ending w ith 1831, were about t» per cent. It enjoys the singular but valuable pri- 
vilege of having its claims on all estates paid off in full, provided the estate amounts to so much ; other 
creditors being obliged to content themselves with a division of the residue, if there l»e any. 


Port Regulation*. — All vessel* entering the Tagus are ob- 
liged to come to anchor nit Helem Castle, where there is an 
oifice at which they must bo entered, their cargoes <leclar« d, 
from whence they come, and whether the cargo he intended 
to be Untied in I 1 si von or not ; if not, the master applies for 
'* .fninijuiu that is, for leave remain H day* in the port for 
the purjtose of disposing of th^argo or of departing with it. 
Two Custom-house Ameers ore then sent on board, and if the 
cargo is to he discharged at Ltshrth, the vessel proceeds to the 
Custom house, when the master makes entry, delivering the 
manifest and bills of l.ultiig attached to the t ertilicate of the 
Portuguese consul, at the port of lading, in order to identify 
the cargo. The officers pot on hoard at Helem are then 
relieved by 2 other*, who remain until the vessel be discharged 
and visited by the Custom-house searcher. The port dues 
have to be paid In dlllerctil offices ; but the vessel is not sub- 
ject to any other charges. 

All goods sent on board for exportation must be accom- 
panied by a permit from the Custom-house. When the clear- 
ances are obtained, the papers are presented bv the master, or 
the ship’s agent, to the authorities Ht ltelem, who deliver the 
signal the vessel is to hoist when going to sea. 

There Is no regular warehousing and bonding system at 
Lisbon. All imported dry goods are allowed to remain in the 
Custom-house stores 2 years, and liquids f> months, w ithout 
being charged warehouse rent, provided they are intended for 
consumption, anti pay the duties accordingly. But if, after 
that period, they are taken out to be exported, they ore charged 
2 per cent. duty. 

Pori Chargea, — on a foreign ship of 300 tons entering the port 


with a general or mixed cargo, and clearing out w ith 


Koval passport - - - 7,2<H> 

Petty expenses on entering at the) 
Custom -house, about - •) 

Anchorage - 500 

Ballast clearance - - - 400 

Tonnage, I <H» ree* pet ton - 50,0* '(1 

Lights, .50 reos )>er ton - * 15,000 

Contribution to Board of Trade - 1,500 

J’eltv charges * - - 720 

Bill of health - - - * *40 


J*. ,2f*0 =11/. 6a. Od. sterl. 


Vessels coming with a cargo, or in ballast, and departing in 
ballast, pay 200 Tees per ton lights, or 4 times as much a* if 
they sai I ed with cargoes. Vessels coming with a cargo, and 
sailing with the same cargo, pay no tonnage duty. 

fommtniiDi. — The ordinary rates of commission are, on the 
sale of goods, 2j per cent. ; ilel errdere, 2J per cent. ; on the 
value of goods landed from a vessel putting In to effect repairs, 
1 i»cr cent. ; on ship’s disbursements, A per Cent. 

Jnauraiuua arc effected to a trilling amount. There h 1 na- 
tional company for effecting insurances ; but it enjoys little 
credit. 

Tarra are not regulated bv any certain rule. Those allowed 
arc generally those invoiced or marked on tlie package. — (Ste 
A nnuuire dn Commerce Maritime, p. WO.; Kcifi/'a Cambist ; Con- 
sul’s Anarvera to Circular (Jucriea, S;c.) 


LITERARY PROPERTY. See Books. 

fxITII A ROE (Ger. GVdtte , GVdtte ; Du. Gelit ; Fr. Litharge; It. J.itargiria ; Sp. 
Ahnartaga, Liturjirio ; Rus. Glct ; Lilt. Lithargyrium ), an oxide of lead in an imperfect 
state of vitrification. Most of the lead met with in commerce contains silver, from a 
few grains to 20 ounces or more in the fodder : when the quantity is sufficient to pay 
the expense of separation, it is refined ; that is, the metal is exposed to a high heat. 
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passing at the same time a current of air over the surface : *hc lend is thus oxidised and 
converted into litharge , while the silver, remaining unchanged, is collected at the end of 
the process. — ( Thomson's Chemistry , & m c.) Litharge is used for various purposes in the 
arts by potters, glass makers, painters, See. 

LOADSTONE (Ger. Magnet; Du. Magneet; Fr. Aimant • It. Calami ta ; Sp .//nan; 
Hus. Magnit ; Lot. Moynes'). M. lfaiiy observes, that the ores in which the iron contains 
the least oxygen without being engaged in other combinations, form natural magnets; 
and he calls the loadstones of commerce, which are found in considerable masses in 
Germany, Sweden, Norway, Spain, Italy, China, Siam, the Philippine Isles, Corsica, 
and Ethiopia, oxiduluted iron . The loadstone is characterised by the following pro- 
perties : — A very strong action on the magnetic needle. Specific gravity 4 -2*1.5" . Not 
ductile. Of a dark grey colour, with a metallic lustre. — Primitive form, the regular 
octahedron. Insoluble in nitric acid. This singular substance was known to the 
ancients; and they had remarked its peculiar property of attracting iron; but it does not 
appear that they were acquainted with the wonderful property which it also has, of 
turning to the pole when suspended, and left at liberty to move freely. Cpon this 
remarkable circumstance the mariner’s compass depends, — an instrument which gives 
us such infinite advantages over the ancients. It is this which enables the mariner to 
conduct his vessel through vast oceans out of the sight of land, in any given direction ; 
and this directive property also guides the miner in subterranean excavations, and the 
traveller through deserts otherwise impassable. The natural loadstone has also the 
quality of communicating its prooertics to iron and steel ; and when pieces of steel 
properly prepared are touched, as it is called, by the loadstone, they are denominated 
artificial magnets. — (j£cc Compass. ) 

LOBSTER Fr. Ecrecisse ; Lat. Cancer), a fish of the crab species, of which vast 
quantities are consumed in London. 

The minimum size of lobsters ottered for sale i= lived by JO St J 1 Will 3. c.2i., at right inches from the 
tip of the nose to the end o! the middle fin of the tail. N o lobsters are to be taken on the coasts of Scotland 
between the 1st of June and the I st of September, under a penal t y of .V. The Sri) ly Islands and the band’s 
bud abound in lobsters, as well as several place* oil the Scotch shores, particularly about Montrose. 
Hut the principal lobster fishery Is on the coast of Norway; whence it is believed about 1 ,<MX),0(XJ 
lobsters are annually imported into London. Those of Heligoland are, however, esteemed the best; they 
are of a deeper black colour, and tlnir flesh is firmer than those brought from Norway. Foreign caught 
turbots and lobsters may be imported either in British or foreign vessels free of duty. 

LOCK, LOCKS (Ger. Sehlosser ; I)u. Shten ; Fr. Serrures ; It. Serrafure ; Sp. 
CerraduraSy Cerrnjos ; Bus. Sum hi ), a well known instrument, of which there are 
infinite varieties. A great deal of art and delicacy is sometimes displayed in contriving 
and varying the wards, springs, bolts, &c., and adjusting them to the places where 
they are to be used, and to the occasions of using them. From the various structure 
of locks, accommodated to their different intentions, they acquire various names, as 
stock locks, spring locks, padlocks, & c. Wolverhampton was, at a very early period, 
famous for the superior skill and ingenuity of its locksmiths ; but the best locks 
are now made in London ami Birmingham. The grand difficulty to be overcome in 
making a lock is to construct it so that it may not be opened by any key except its own, 
nor ’admit of being picked ; it should also be possessed of sufficient strength and dura- 
bility, and not be too complex. Many ingenious contrivances have been proposed for 
the attainment of the desired security, — several of which are possessed of considerable 
merit. We believe, however, that there- is none that combines all the principal re- 
quisites of a lock in so eminent a degree as “ Chubb's Detector Lock,” so called from 
the inventor, Mr. Chubb, of Portsea. Common door-locks are now usually inserted in 
the wood, instead of being, as formerly, screwed to it ; and when so placed are called 
mortise, locks. 

LOGWOOD ( Fr. lints de Campeche; Ger. Kampescholz ; Du. Campeche on t ; Sp. 
Pah de. Campeche ), the wood of a tree ( I hematoxylon Campechianum Lin.), a native of 
America, and which attains the greatest perfection at Campeachy, and in the West 
Indies. It thrives best in a wet soil, with a large proportion of clay. 'Die logwood 
tree is like the white thorn, but a great deal larger. The wood is hard, compact, 
heavy, and of a deep red colour internally, which it gives out both to water and alcohol. 

It is an article of great commercial importance, being extensively used as a dye wood. 

It is imported in logs, that are afterwards chipped. — (The logwood tree, and the ad- 
ventures of those that were formerly engaged in cutting it, arc described by Dampier ; 
see his Voyages, vol. ii. part 2. p. 56. ed. 1729.) 

7"he entries for home consumption, at an Average of the 3 year* ending; with 1942, amounted to 
18,713 tons a year. The old duty of is. 6 <t. a ton on foreign logwood, and of 3*. on that from a British 
plantation, produced, in 1841, 4,40f>/. I r Js. fiti. ; but it was reduced in the following year to 2s. a ton. Of 
27 .OM ton* of logwood imported in 1840, 13,. r *94 were from the British West Indies, D.GOl from Mexico, 
and the remainder principally from llayti and the U. States. It* price in the London market In Juno, 
1843, was — Jamaica, 6/. per ton ; Honduras, r>/. r>«. ; Campeachy, Hi. Hs. 

We borrow from the learned and able work of Dr. Bancroft, the following curious 
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details with respect to the use of logwood in this country : — “ Eogwood seems to have 
been first brought to England soon after the accession of Queen Elizabeth : but the 
various and beautiful colours dyed from it proved so fugacious, that a general outcry 
against its use was soon raised ; and an act of parliament was passed in the 23d year of 
her reign, which prohibited its use as a dye under severe penalties, and not only au- 
thorised but directed the burning of it, in whatever hands it might be found within the 
realm ; and though this wood was afterwards sometimes clandestinely used (under the 
feigned name of blackwood), it continued subject to this prohibition for nearly lOO 
years, or until the passing of the act 13 & 14 Chas. 2. ; the preamble of which de- 
clares, that the ingenious industry of modern times hath taught the dyers of England 
the art of fixing colours made of logwood, alias blackwood, so as that, by experience, 
they are found as lasting as the colours made with any other sort of dyeing wood whatever % 
and on this ground it repeals so much of the statute of Elizabeth as related to logwood, 
and gives permission to import and use it for dyeing. Probably the solicitude of the 
dyers to obtain this permission, induced them to pretend that their industry had done 
much more than it really had, in fixing the colours of logwood ; most of which, even at 
this time, are notoriously deficient in regard to their durability.” — ( On Permanent 
Colours., vol. ii. p. 310. ) 

Id) l. 7 IS D’OIl, a French gold coin, first struck in 1640. It was subsequently made 
by the French mint regulations equal to 24 livres, or 1/. sterling. This, however, was 
under-rating it in respect of silver ; and hence, as every one preferred paying his debts 
in the over-valued coin, silver became the principal currency of France, the gold coins 
being either sent to the melting-pot or exported. In Britain, the process was reversed. 
<5 old having been, for a lengthened period, over-valued by out* if^int in respect to silver, 
it became the principal currency of the country. — (Sec ante, p. 304.) 


M. 

M AC AO, a sea-port and settlement belonging to the Portuguese, on the island of the 
same name, at the mouth of the Canton river in China, in lat. 22° 12' 45" N., Ion. 1 1 3 U 
35' E. 'Hie situation of Macao strikingly resembles that of Cadiz. It is built near the 
extremity of a peninsula projecting from the south-west corner of the island of Macao, to 
which it is joined by a long narrow neck. Across this isthmus, which is not more than 
1 OO yards wide, a wall is erected, with a gate and guard-house in the middle for the 
Chinese soldiers. The greatest length of the peninsula belonging to the Portuguese, 
from N. E. to S. W., is under 3 miles, and its breadth under h mile. The broadest part, to 
the north of the town, is flat, and of a light sandy soil ; but is well cultivated, principally 
by Chinese, and produces all sorts of Asiatic and European culinary vegetables. Pro- 
visions are obtained from the Chinese part of the island or from the main land ; and when- 
ever the Portuguese do any tiling to offend the Chinese authorities, the provisions are 
cut off till they are obliged quietly to submit. They are seldom allowed to pass beyond 
the narrow precincts of the territory assigned to them. The population of the peninsula 
may amount to from 12,000 to 13,000, of whom considerably more than half are Chinese. 
The functionaries belonging to the East India Company's factory at Canton resided here 
during the whole of the dead season. 

'Plie Portuguese obtained possession of Macao in 1586. It was for a considerable 
period the seat of a great trade, carried on not only with China, but with Japan, Siam, 
Cochin-China, the Philippine Islands, See. ; hut for these many years past it has been of 
comparatively little importance, though it is probable, that if it belonged to a more enter- 
prising and active people, it might still recover most part of its former prosperity. The 
public administration is vested in a senate composed of the bishop, the judge, and a few 
of the principal inhabitants ; but all real authority is in the hands of the Chinese man- 
darin resident in the town. 

The Harbour is on the west side of the town, between it and Priest’s Island ; but the water in it not 
being sufficiently deep to admit lar^e ships, they generally anchor in the roads on the other side of the 
peninsula, from ft to io miles K.S.K. from the town. All vessels coming into the roads send their boats 
to the Portuguese Custom-house on the south side of the town. 

When a ship arrives among the islands, she is generally boarded by a pilot, who carries her into 
Macao roads. As rooii ns she is anchored, the pilot proceeds to Macao to inform the mandarin of the 
nation she belongs to. If there be any women on board, application must be made to the bishop and 
senate, for leave to send them on Hhore, as they will not be permitted to proceed to Whampoa in the ship. 
As soon as the mandat in has made the necessary inquiries, he orders off* a river pilot, who brings with 
him a chop or licence to pass the llocca Tigris, or mouth of the Canton river, and carries the ship to 
Whampoa. 

Trade of Macao. — The Chinese regulations do not permit any vessels, except such as brlong to Portu- 
guese or Spaniards, of which there are very few, to trade at Macao. 15ut the Portuguese inhabitants lend 
their names, for a trifling consideration, to such foreigners as wish to be associated with them for tho 
purpose of trading from the port. Independently, however, of this, vessels of other nations usually ex- 
perience no difficulty in obtaining the connivance of the Chinese officers to the landing or receiving of 
goods in the roads, by means of Portuguese boats. At intervals, indeed, the prohibitory regulation Is 
Strictly enforced ; but we believe that there has been no instance of this for the last 3 years. 
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Vessels of other nations, if in distress, and not engaged in the contraband trade, arc admitted into the 
harbour for repairs, on application to the senate. 


l*ort Charges . — The measurement duty ]WiUl by Spanish and 
Poruiituof vtwls is moderate. W’Ik-ii a vt-ssel has nitre imid 
the lull amount, and i •> arimitletl on tho iKt ot‘ ri - Kistmsl shijis 
belonging to the port (limited bv the Chinese In 4-'*), she l* 
liable only to a third of the original charges, on every sub- 
sequent tHc.uiim of her entering, so long as she continues on 
the register. Portuguese vessels froip Eurojie do not (»osse** 
this prixilegt*, unless they be registered as belonging to a 
inoratlur . >f M .u ao. 

The rates of measurement duty, which vary, a* at Canlon, 
(which see), on three classes of vessels, are the following : — 

Taels. 

1st. On vessels of 154 covids and upwards. (i’VM per eovid. 

‘Jd. — from 120 to 15* 572 — 

.'VI. — from 90 to 120 covkts 1 — 

These rates are nearly the .same as those levied on Canton 
)unk*, trading with foreign countries, and ought, in Fact, to 
W* entirely mi. The dimensions are taken and cnU-ulated in the 
manner formerly practised at Canlon ; hut the Chinese, at Iwith 
places, s|t«ak not of the Covid, t>ut of the chang of III covids. 
However, as this is onl> a decimal increase, it makes no dif- 
ference in the method of calculation. 

The following additional charges, to be calculates! on the 
amount of measurement duty, are the same on every clavs of 

vessels, viz 

2 per cent, for inspector*. 

S — for (inference in weight hv the treasury scales. 

10 — for loss in melting. 

17 — for making syrt-e. 

Also the sum of 70 tai ls tor the ** public purse,” or hoppo's 
treasury. 

In addition to these, the following ate the ch nges levied bv 
the hcippo (rnlleetor of customs!, or his deputy . — 

tin a 1st class vessel from Kureje, ‘f'Hl taels; if Indonging 
to Macao or Manilla, 50 taels. 

On a yd class vessel from Kurojie, '210 tael* ; If belonging to 
Macao or Manilla, 4<l taels. “ 

hn a 5d cbiss vessel from Eurc^e, 170 taels ; if belonging to 
Macao or Manilla, AO taels. 

Ships importing rii-e are exempt from the measurement 
duty, ami pay only 50 dollars, as fees to the proeurador of 
.Macao and the officers of his department. 

Portuguese vessel* from Euroi»e, in add. lion to the measure- 
inml duty, have to pay to the Canton hong merchants a charge, 
termed by the Portuguese, Hanistagem, or Consoo charge, 
which is usually a matter of specific bargain, varying from 
Rhout 200 dollar* on a vi^sel of *200 tons, to .5,500 dollars and 
upwards on those of 500 tons, anil of larger size*. 

'l’he charge* on goods carried by the inner passage, between 
Canton and Macao, being generally less than those naid on 
goods to and from Whampoa; and the duties levied by the 
Portuguese, on articles of merchandise imported hy vessels be- 
longiug to Slacao, being very moderate ; the Chinese are often 
led to engng. in <q»erul.»tioiis on board the Macao vessels, the 
risk king so much less than in native junk*. If the shin 
owners could manage their expeti*es su a> to be satisfied with 
o»ily the same fieigh^as is charged by Engli-h vessels, it would 
probably induce many more (.'hme»e to make remittances in 
this wav. 

Opium. — The trade In opium is prohibited at Macao by the 
Chinese government, as well as throughout the rot of the 
empire. It was, nevertheless, formerly carried on to a great 
rreiil by the Portuguese moradores, or citirens, to the exclu- 
sion of all others, even Portuguese who were not citizens. Hut 
this restrietion laving on isioned the decline of thetrade.it 
was abolished in IK 'A, when the senate passed a regulation 
throwing open the trade to all, without distinction, whether 
Fortugue-e or foreigners , securing to the latter, “ hospitality 
and the utrno-.t freedom in their »|>eculations.’' At present, 
however, v. ry little ojiiuin is Imported, in consequence, it is 


said, of the heavy bribe* demanded l>v the Chinese officers, to 
Insure their connivance. The trmie {.* now principally curried 
on at l.intin, about All miles ft-om Macao. 

- bomb imported pay at the Portuguese Custom- 
house a duty of fi )»er ceni. on a fixed valuation, lasmles some 
fees, and coolie hire. Tho following ure a few articles ex. 
traded from the taritt': — 

Valuation. Duty. 


Cotton • - 
Hioad cloth, middling 

better than c 
ordinary or c 

Camlets 
Hotel nut 

Tin - * - 

Hints* nests, 1st sort 


laris. 

4 

1-600 
O SOO 
0-4 HO 
l‘2HO 
T2"0 


re 


epper 


— 4 


I-fiOl) 


duty. 
Tarts . 
0-240 

om>6 

0 <48 
0-1 *2H 
0*0 1 1; 
0072 
O-lHO 

1 A 4 I 
(1-072 

2 210 
00!M> 
0-2 4(1 


imported in Portuguese shi|is, pays per chest, drs IOC 
Do. foreign do. — 1 5l- 

Ciold and silver, whether in coin, 'in bullion, or manufactured, 
nay on im)>ortntion, *2 j>er cent. ; except in Spanish vessels 
From Manilla, when the charge U I l jK>r cent. 

Exports. — So duty is levied bv the Portuguese on g.Mxls ex- 
ported from Macao; nor does the Custom-house take any 
cognizance of them. 

liuiirs aiul Charges on Gooils landed at Macao. — .Macao is a 
place w ithout any manufactures or commerce of its own. 
Prices are. in consequence, generally dependent on those of 
Canton. Monev is usually paid at 72 taels j»er 1(H) dollars. 

It is a point of some interest to ascertain the internal duties 
and expenses to which goods landed at Macao are liable, Iwfore 
coming into the Chinese purchaser’s hands at Canton. Hut the 
subject is so involved in mystery and uncertainty, the charge* 
varying according to the quantity of goods laden in one l»oat, 
Ac., that it is scarcely invisible to arrive at any accurate inform- 
ation respecting it. \Ve believe, however, that the following 
may l>e considered as a pretty close approximation to the red 

amount of charges incurred on cotton landed at Macao : 

Portuguese dutv, fees, Ate. - - mace, 2- fi per picul. 

Duties and charges on conveyance to 
Canton - ... fi 3 

Canton < h.urges, difference of weight, 

brokerage on sale, Ac. - 8 ~0 

Total, aliout tael», 2 — fi <j 

The duties and charges on conveyance from Macao to Can- 
ton are, for pepper, per picul - - - mitLe, 9—0 

It.ittans — . - . 4 _z > 

Hetel nut — ... 4 —5 

The hoppo’* examiner charges f)0 taels [»er boat of 1,000 
iiiculs, the largest quantity allowed to 1st- conveyed by a single 
Tx»at ; but the same charge of 90 taels Is levied, although the 
boat -hould only contain 10o piculs. 

The duty nti exporting good* ftom Canton to Macao i* in 
some cases le*s, in other cases greater, than the Whampoa 
duty. Thus, nankeens to Macao pay 2 dollars per IOO lessthau 
to Whampoa. Most descriptions of silk piece good* also pay 
less duty. On the other hand, tea, paper, China ware. Ac nav 
a higher duty to Macao than to Whampoa. ’ ” J 

For details as to the freights. Measures, &c. used at Macao, 
see C/intox. 

For further particular*, see Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer, 
art. Macao: Mithuru’s Orient. tom.; and the A nWo- Chinese 
halcndar and Cvmpaniim to the Almanac, Mac no, 1S32. 


MACCARONI, a species of wheaten paste formed into long, slender, hollow* 
tubes, used amongst us dressed with cheese, and in soups, hrotlis, &c. 

Maccaroni is the same substance as vermicelli ; the only difference between them 
being that the latter is made into smaller tubes. Both of them are prepared in the 
greatest perfection in Naples, where they form the favourite dish of all classes, and the 
principal food of the bulk of the population. The flour of the hard wheat (prana duro) 
imported from the Black Sea is the best suited for the manufacture of maccaroni. 
Being mixed with water, it is kneaded by means of heavy wooden blocks wrought hy 
levers, till it acquires a sufficient degree of tenacity ; it is then forced, by simple pres- 
sure, through a number of holes, so contrived that it is formed into hollow cylinders. 
The name given to the tubes depends on their diameter ; those of the largest size being 
maccaroni, the next to them vermicelli, and the smallest fedelini. At Genoa, and 
some other places, the paste is coloured by an admixture of saflron ; but at Naples, 
where its preparation is best understood, nothing is used except flour and water ; the 
best being made of the flour of hard wheat, and the inferior sorts of the flour of soft 
wheat. When properly prepared and boiled to a nicety, Neapolitan maccaroni assumes 
a greenish tinge. It is then taken out of the caldron, drained of the water, and being 
saturated with concentrated meat gravy, and sprinkled with finely grated cheese, it 
forms a dish of which all classes, from the prince to the beggar, are passionately fond. 
But the maccaroni used hy the poor is merely boiled in plain water, and is rarely eaten 
with any condiment whatever. The maccaroni usually served up in England is said, 
by those familiar with that of Naples, to he a disgrace to the name it hears. When 
properly prepared, maccaroni is nutritious and easy of digestion. The lazzaroni pique 
themselves on the dexterity with which they swallow long strings of maccaroni and 
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vermicelli without breaking them. (We are principally indebted for these details to 
an article on maccaroni in the Penny Magazine for the 10th of August, 1833.) 

MACK (Ger. Mae is , Muskatenbluthe ; Du. Foelie, Foely , Muscaatbloom ; Fr. Maci s, 
Fleur de muscade ; It. Mace ; Sp. Macio ; Port. Maxcis, Flor de noz moscada ; Lat. 
Macis), a thin, flat, membranous substance, enveloping the nutmeg ; of a lively, reddish 
yellow colour, a pleasant aromatic smell, and a warm, bitterish, pungent taste. Mace 
should be chosen fresh, tough, oleaginous, of an extremely fragrant smell, and a bright 
colour — the brigher the better. The smaller pieces afe esteemed the best. 'Die 
preferable mode of packing is in bales, pressed down close and firm, which preserves its 
fragrance and consistence. 


Account of the Quantity of Mace retained for Homo Consumption, and of the Total Revenue derived 
therefrom, in each of the 3 Years ending with 1842. 



Quantities. 




Duties. 


1K40. 

| 1841. 

1812. 

1840. 


181). 

1842. 

Ua. 

Lbi. 

IJ«. 

JC *. 

(1 . 

£ i. d. 

£ t . d. 

p; ,90 a 

1 10,29fi 

19,010 

2,182 17 



2,11.1 17 5 

2,49 7 19 1 


The duty on niace is 2s. Gd. per lb. 

A production is met with on the coast of Malabar, so like mace, that at first it is not easy to be distin- 
guished ; but it has not the least llavour of spiciness, and when chewed has a kind of resiny taste. 
Eight cwt. of mace are allowed to a ton. — ( Milburn’s Orient. Com.) 

MADDER (Gcr. F'drber'uthe ; Du. Mee ; Fr. Alizari , Garance ; It. Robbia ,* Sp. 
Granza, liubia; Hus. Mariana, Krap ; Hind. Munjith ), the roots of a plant ( Rubia 
tinctorum), of which there are several varieties. They are long and slender, varying from 
the thickness of a goose-quill to that of the little finger. They are semi-transparent, of a 
reddish colour, have a strong smell, and a smooth bark. Madder is very extensively 
used in dyeing red ; and though the colour which it imparts be less bright and beauti- 
ful than that of cochineal, it has the advantage of being cheaper and more durable. It 
is a native of the south of Europe, Asia Minor, and India ; but has been long since 
introduced into and successfully cultivated in Holland, Alsace, Provence, &c. Its culti- 
vation has been attempted in England, but without any beneficial result. Our supplies 
of madder were, for a lengthened period, almost entirely derived from Holland (Zealand); 
but large quantities are now imported from France and Turkey. 

Dutch or Zealand madder is never exported except in a prepared or manufactured 
state. It is divided by commercial men into four qualities, distinguished by the terms 
mull, go men , ombro, and crops. The roots being dried in stoves, the first species, or 
mull, consists of a powder formed by pounding the very small roots, and the husk or 
bark of the larger ones. It is comparatively low priced, and is employed for dyeing 
cheap dark colours. A second pounding separates about a third part of the larger 
roots ; and this, being sifted and packed separately, is sold here under the name of 
gamenc, or getneens. The third and last pounding comprehends the interior, pure, and 
bright part of the roots, and is sold in Holland under the name of kor kraps, but is here 
simply denominated crops. Sometimes, however, after the mull has been separated, 
tlie entire residue is ground, sifted, and packed together, under the name of onberoofde, 
or ombro. It consists of about one third of gamene, and two thirds of crops. Prepared 
madder should be k ept dry. It attracts the moisture of the atmosphere, and is injured 
by it. 

The Smyrna or Levant madder ( Rubia peregrimi), the alizari or lizary of the modern 
Greeks, is cultivated in Bceotia, along the border of lake Copais, and in the plain of 
Thebes. It also grows in large quantities at Kurdar near Smyrna, anti in Cyprus. 
The madder of Provence has been raised from seeds carried from the latter in 1761. 
Turkey madder affords, when properly prepared, a brighter colour than that of Zealand. 
It is, however, imported in its natural state, or as roots : the natives, by whom it is 
chiefly produced, not having industry or skill sufficient to prepare itlike the Zealanders, 
by pounding and separating the skins and inferior roots ; so that, the finer colouring 
matter of the larger roots being degraded by the presence of that derived from the 
former, a peculiar process is required to evolve that beautiful Turkey red which is so 
highly and deservedly esteemed. — ( Thomson's Chemistry ; Bancroft on Colours , vol. ii. 
pp. 22 1 — 278. : see also Beckmann , Hist, of Invent, vol. iii. art. Madder. ) 

In France, madder is prepared nearly in the same manner as in Zealand. The fol- 
lowing instructive details as to its cultivation, price, &c. in Provence, were obligingly 
furnished to us by an English gentleman, intimately acquainted with such subjects, who 
visited Avignon in the autumn of 1829 : — 
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" This town ( ATtjfnon) U th«r centre of the madder country, 
the cultivation of which wn* introduced here about the middle 
of the ISth century, and, with the exception of Alnace. is still 
confined fin France) to this department ( Vaucluw). The sod 
n|*pe.»vs to be better adapted for its cultivation here than any 
where else, and it ho lonj( been the '-ounc of «rv.it wealth to 
the cultivator!!. Of late years, however, the prices have fluc- 
tuated so much, that many proprietors have abandoned, or 
only occasionally cultivates!' this root, so that the crop, which 
waa formerly estimated to average .Vkj.OOO quintals, U now 
•upposed not to exceed from .-ViO.iXkl to 4 (. >0,000. 

** The n»«>t is called h/i'm ri, and the powder (made fVom it) 
garature. The plant is raised from teed, and requires 3 rear* 
to come to maturity. It is. however, often pulled in IH months I 
without injury to the quality ; the uuantity only is smaller. A 
rich sod U necessary for its successful cultivation; and when 
the soil is impregnated with aika'ine matter, the root acquires 
a red colour — in other cites it is yellow. The latter U pre- 
ferred in KnttUnd, from the long habit of using Dutch madder, 
which is of this colour ; hut in France the red sells at 2 fir. per 
quinta! higher, lieing used for the Turkey red dye. 

“ It is calculated ihat when wheat sells at > fr. per hecto- 
litre, alixari should bring .V> fr. per quintal (puids de (able), to 
give the tame remuneration to the cultivator. That is, wheat 
boa. |»er Kng. quarter, and aiiztiri 31*. per Eng. cwt. The j 
price has, however, been frequently as low as 22 fr. per quintal. I 

“ Price* undergo a revolution every 7 or 8 year-*, touching 
the minimum of 22, and rising as higH as UH» fr. As in every 
similar case, the high price induces extensive cultivation, and , 
this generally produces its full ctlect 4 or 3 years after. The* 
iiroduce of Alsace, which is inferior both in quantity and nua- 
liti to that of Y'aucluse, is gi-neraily sold in Stra-burp market. 

" England employs both the root and the powder, according 
to the purpose for which they are intended. The Dutch 
madder is more employed hy the woollen dyers, and the French 
by the cotton dyers anil printers. 

“ In making purchases of gtirance, it is essential to employ a 
house of confidence, because the quality depends entirely upon 
the care and honesty of the agent. The,/i«e*/ is produced from 
the roots after l>etng cleaned and stripped of their bark. The 
second by grinding the roots without cleaning. A Mini by mix- 
ing the bark of the first while grinding; and so on to any 
degree of adulteration. 


** The price of a/itari in the country, which was only I.'i fir. 
in July, is now (November, 1829) at 30 fr., and is expected to 
U»at 40 fr. vers shortly. The crop U-ing deficient l«>th hero 
and In Holland, and the certainty of its being also deficient 
next year, added to the small quantity existing In England, 
give reason to U-livvo that die price will reach fid fr. before 
many mouths, ami will continue to advance for a year or two 
more. 

•* The quintal « above mentioned are of 100 lbs. is . ids tie table 
— the weight In general use over the south of France, ami 
even in Marseilles. This weight is dillerent in the ddli-rent 
provinces, varying firom 22 to 25 i*r cent, lighter than the 
poult metr, yue. At Avignon, 121 lbs. p. de table = ,00 kilog., 
consequently 12b Itw. are equal to 1 cwt. Kng. At the exchange 
of H.i .il the cwt. «..st* (including 11*. f„r freight, dutv, and all 
charges till delivered in London or I.iverpool) fil.t. or f*0*. 

“ *t l* considered that only one sixth or one seventh of the 
present crop remains for sale. 

“ M adder does not deteriorate by keeping, provided it be 
kept dry. 

“ Comyte timulS . — §-' r% 

<’ost of l quintal of roots in the country . 35 

Ex|»en.ses in do. - y 

~~37 

'I’he root Riven 83 jn-r cent, powder, consequently 1 

'I nintal powder 
(irinding and cask - 
Transport 


The English cwt. cost* therefore 
All expenses till on board at Marseilles 

.Besides commission 


= 13 30 

- 3 

- 2vV» 

». 49 O 
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For an account of East Indian madder, or niunjeet, see 
MlNilKT. 


Account of the Quantities of Madder and Madder Root imported and retained for Consumption In the 
U. Kingdom during each of the I Years ending with 1810, specifying the Countries whence they w ere 
Imported, and the Quantities brought from each. 


Holland .... 
lMgium - 
France - 

Spain and th? Balearic Island* 

Italy and the Italian Bland* - 
Turk.y .... 

East India Company’* territories and Ceylon 
All other countries ’- - . 

Total 

Total quantities retained for consumption 


M.ulder Root. 



1 837. 

1838. 

1839. 

18-10. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

— — 

‘ 

— 








Ctvlt. 

Ctvtt. 

Ctvlt. 

Ctrl*. 

Ctvlt. 

Ctvlt. 



33,831 

1 1 

42,837 
IV> 3 

33, 81 >9 
2,288 


4 18 

29 S 

102 


49,038 

33.fi 38 

38,011 

82,719 

33,310 

30, 1 1 1 

13,211 


1 ,29 0 

37 

1,711 

0,171 

1,071 

12 



1 

- 

31 1 

302 

1 1,9 IO < 

0,323 

10,71 | 





- 

30,0/0 

29.039 

t 4 7.387 


1 1 ! 



12 

4,022 ! 

1,001 

1 1,373 



2<k> j 

MO 

1.30 

972 

07 

1.331 

- ! 

84,811 1 

97,111 ! 

98,890 

1 10,793 

109,233 

73,701 

80,338 


78,830 

108,921 

90,702 

1.3 i, 179 

100,303 

82,81 1 

80,239 


Cult. 

319 

.31,439 

10,120 

69,329 

393 
109,113 
1 12,71 I 


The duty on inad-.ler is G*. and on madder ro< 
their price* (duty paid) in the London market, in 


Madder, — 
Dutch crop 
Ombro 
Oamen 
Mull 
French 
Spanish 


d* 3*., and i 

ilulj, 1M5, ; Madder roots, — 
j Turkey 
*. d. t. d. French 
1 Dutch 

per cwt. 03 0 to 72 0 t Munjeut, K. I. M. 

_ 50 o _ G3 O i Madder, the produce of Europe, i* not to be importc-d for 

— 3 . 0-10 O home consumption except In British ships, or in ships of the 

— 12 O — 23 0 I country of which it is the produce, nr from which It is im- 

— 13 O— 30 O ! ported, under forfeiture of the same, and loo/, by the master 

— 0 0 — 0 0! of the vessel (3 If* 4 Will. 1. c. 32. sect. 33.) 


*. d- t. i 

- per cwt. 0 0 to O 

- — O O _ I) 

— 0 0 — 0 

12 O — () 


MADEIRA. vSee Wine. 

MADRAS, the principal emporium of the coast of Coromandel, or western shore of 
the Ray of Rental, Jat. ld° 4' 22'' N., long. M' 2V E. It is the seat of the government 
of the second presidency of the Rritish possessions in India, having under it a territory, 
including the tributary states, of 172,000 square miles, with a population, according to 
the census of 1836-37, of 18,314,000, paying a gross annual revenue of nearly 4,500,000/, 
sterling. The town is situated in the Carnatic province, a low, sandy, and rather sterile 
country. It is without port or harbour, lying close upon the margin of an open road- 
stead, the shores of which are constantly beat hy a heavy surf. Resides these disad- 
vantages, a rapid current runs along the coast ; and it is within the sphere of the 
hurricanes or typhoons, hy which it is occasionally visited. In every respect, indeed, it 
is a very inconvenient place for trade, and its commerce is consequently greatly inferior 
to that of either Calcutta or Rombay. It has been in possession of the English 
above two centuries, having been founded by them in 1639, and retained ever since. 
Fort Saint George is a strong and handsome fortification, lying close to the shore! 
lhe Rlaek Town of Madras, as it is called, stands to the north and eastward of the 
fort, from which it is separated by a spacious esplanade. Here reside the native, 
Armenian, and Portuguese merchants, with many Europeans unconnected with the 
government. Like most other Indian towns, it is irregular and confused, being a 
mixture of brick and bamboo houses. Madras, like Calcutta and Rombay, is subject 
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to English law; having a Supreme Court of Judicature, the judges of which are named 
by the Crown, and are altogether independent of the local government and the East 
India Company. The population is not exactly ascertained, but there are said to be 
about 400,000 persons, within a radius of 2^ miles round Fort St. George. 

In Madras roads, large ships moor in from 7 to 9 fathoms, with the flagstaff off the fort bearing W.N.W., 
2 miles from shore. From October to January is generally considered the most unsafe season of the year, 
in consequence of the prevalence, during that interval, of storms and typhoons. On the ISth of October 
the flagstaff is struck, and not erected again until the 15th of December; during which period, a ship 
coming into the roads, or, indeed, any where within soundings on the coast of Coromandel (reckoned 
from Point Palmyras to Ceylon), vitiates her insurance, according to the conditions of the policies of all 
the insurance offices in India. In the flirt there is a light-house, 90 feet above the level of the sea, and 
which may be seen from the deck of a large ship at 17 miles’ distance, or from the mast-head at a distance 
of 26 miles. The cargo boats used for crossing the surf, called Massula boats, are large and light; made 
of very thin planks sewed together, with straw in the seams instead of caulking, which it is supposed 
might render them too stiff. When within the influence of the surf, the coxswain stands up, and heats 
time in great agitation with his voice and feet, while the rowers work their oars backwards, until over- 
taken by a strong surf curling up, whieii sweeps the boat along with frightful violence. Every oar Is then 
plied forward with the utmost vigour to prevent the wave from taking the boat back as it recedes ; until 
at length, by a few successive surfs, the boat is thrown high and dry upon the beach. The boats belonging 
to ships in the roads sometimes proceed to the back of the surf, and wait for the country boats from the 
beach to come to them. Wh<fh it is dangerous to have communication with the shore, a flag is displayed 
at the beach-house, which stands near the landing-place, as a caution. 

The fishermen and lower classes employed on the water use a species of floating machine of a very 
simple construction, named a catamaran. It is formed of 2 or 3 logs of light wood, 8 or 10 feet in length, 
lashed together, with a small piece of wood inserted between them to serve as a stem-piece. When ready 
for the water, they hold generally 2 men, who with their paddles impel themselves through the surf, to 
carry letters, or refreshments in small quantities, to ships, when no boat can venture out. They wear a 
pointed cap made of matting, where they secure the letters, which take no damage. The men are often 
washed ofl'the” catamaran, which they regain by swimming, unless interrupted by a shark. Medals are 
given to such catamaran men as distinguish themselves by saving persons in danger. 

M nnies , Weights, and Measures The Company’s rupee (for an account of which, see art. Cal- 

cutta) is now in general circulation, and is the standard uniformly referred to in all accounts. Hut 
exclusive of the Company’s rupee, several coins are in circulation in !NI ad r as and its vicinity. Of the gold 
coins, the principal are star or current pagodas = 7s. 5$rf. ; commonly, however, valued at «s. The gold 
rupee, new coinage, is worth, according to the mint price of gold in England, 1/. 9s. 2-4 2d. The Arcot 
rupee (silver) is very nearly of the same value with the Company's rupee. The European merchants 
keep their accounts at 12 fanams the rupee; 80 cash = 1 fan am, and 42 fanams = 1 pagoda. Copper 
pieces of 20 cash, called pice, and of 70 and 5 cash, called dodees and half dodees, arc also current. 

Commercial Weights. — Goods are weighed by the candy of 20 tnaunds ; the mautid is divided into 
8 vis, 320 pollams, or 3,200 pagodas ; the vis is divided into 5 seers. The candy of Madras is 500 lbs. 
avoirdupois. Hence the pagoda weighs 2 ni. 3 grs. ; and the other weights are in proportion. These 
weights have been adopted by the English ; but those used in the Jaghirc (the territory round Madias 
belonging to the Company), as also in most other parts of the Coromandel coast, are called the Malabar 
weights, ami are as follows : — The gursay (called by the English garce) contains 20 baruays or candies ; 
the baruay, 20 Humungus or maunds ; the maund, 8 visay or vis, 3*20 pollams, or 3,200 varahuns. The 
varahun weighs 52J English grains : therefore, the visay is 3 lbs. 3 dr. ; the maund, 24 lbs. 2 oz. ; the 
baruay, 482$ lbs. ; and the gursay, 9,6454 lbs. avoirdupois, or 4 tons 6 cwt. nearly. 

Measures qf Capacity. — The garce, corn measure, contains 80 parahs.or 400 inarcals ; and the marcal, 
8 puddies, or 64 olloclis. The marcal should measure 750 cubic inches, and w eigh 27 lbs. 2 oz. 2 dr. 
avoirdupois of fresh spring water : hence, 43 marcals = 15 Winch, bushels ; and therefore the garce =. 
174 English quarters nearly. When grain is sold by weight, 9,2564 lbs. are reckoned for 1 garce, being 18 
candies 12’ 8 maunds. 

I. Account of the Values of the principal Articles imported into Madras and the Ports subordinate to it 
by Sea, from foreign and other Ports (not subordinate), in 1838-J9, and 1839-40. 


Principal Articles imported. 


netel nuts, raw, &c. 

Book* - - - 

('hanks - 

China and earthenware 
('oral head* 

Confectionery 
Cottee - 
Cotton - 
Cotton twist 
Cutlery and hardware 
live*, via, ; — 

: 

manjesty 
Fruit*, viz. : — 
cocoa nuts, fresh and dry 
fruit* of sorts 
Glass ware 
Grain - 

Gunnies - - 

Haberdashery, gold thread, See. 
Gum Benjamin - 
Horses: Company's nceount 
private account - 
Jewellery - - 

Instruments, musical, ore. 
I.iquors and wines 
Ditto, spirituous - 
Metals, wrought and unwrought 
Millinery 
Mllitnry stores 
Naval stores, viz. : — 
canvas, Europe 
coir rope, Company's account 



1S3K-39. 

1839-40. 

j Principal Articles imported. 


1838-39. 

! 1839-40. 


Co.'t Hup. 
3,69,937 

Co.'s Hup. 
3,39,898 

Naval stores — contiuuetl. 
j coir rope, private account 


Co.'s Hup. 
72,024 

* Co.'s Hup. 

; 79,792 


1,88,991 

97,336 

| naval stores of stores 



44,187 



44,813 

, Drugs and medicine* 


*2,19,717 

2,4 1,977 



76, *3 7 

Oilman’s stores 


69.810 

1,09,448 


2.27,732 

1 ,73.532 

Pa|K*r; Bengal , China, gilt, Atc» 


1,02, .526 

60,132 



33,268 

Pearls and precious stones 


12,700 

18,8,0 


1 1 , 6*0 

10,091 

Perfumery 



33,876 


48,213 

*,26,7*1 

46,861 

6,02,091 

1 Piece goods, viz. : — 
cot ion 


4 ,**,2*0 

6,75,874 


(.3,991 

ditto, British 


4,00,696 

*,22 ,019 



*0.44 7 

silk, Europe, Ate. 

Saddlery 


1 ,88,791 
88,620 

1,79,1 It 
*4,731 



13,41.5 

: Salt provisions, Ate. 


1 ,2 l ,238 

1,78,288 


* 

26,936 

Silk, raw 


11,013 

9,2*1 


97,110 

1,15.178 

Salt : Company's account 
private account 


97,93* 

19,7*1 

1,12,708 

18,690 


97.0*2 

93,169 

92,572 

j Spices, viz. : — 
cloves - 


12,226 

! 77,883 


2*,01,9*(J 

1 9,75,084 

1 popper 

• 

1,03,927 

93,40.5 


61,862 

*2,863 

82,297 

spice* of all sorts, — cardamoms, 
mace, nutmegs, Ate. 

*2,698 

I 32..512 


3S,1*1 

32,096 

Stationery 

• 

*1,239 

*0,483 


1,21,500 

91, .500 

Sug.tr - 


*1.613 

36,094 


1,70,830 

1,2 2, *7* 

Sugar candy 

Tea - 


29,972 

27,732 


22, *0* 

19,1.59 


1,06,34* 

91.617 


46,197 

Timber and planks 


3,2.5,279 

3,23,719 


R ,07.034 

9,37,1*3 

Wearing apparel 


39 ,.571 

60,3 1 1 


3,1 *,264 

3,48.617 

Woollen* - 


1,10,577 

1,27,9*2 


*,32,036 

1,27,041 

14,319 

1 18,266 

7 .99,6*2 j 
1/2*. 6 1-2 l 
93,329 

17,687 
17,5*3 1 

Otlter articles, Europe, Ate. 


12,61,4*2 

*,68,029 


Treasure 

j Total 

- 

1,03,48,143 

41.80,78.5 

1,4.5,28,928 

11,04,76,992 
33, .54 ,590 

' 1,38,31 ,*82 
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II. Account of the Values of the principal Articles exported from Madras and 
it by Sea, to Foreign and other Ports (not subordinate), in 1838-1831), 


the Ports subordinate to 
and IH31M810. 


' Principal Articles exported. 


Betel nuts, boiled and raw 

(.'hanks - 

Chillies - 

Cottee - 

Cotton » 

Bruits and medicines 
I Ives, indigo 

Fruits, cocoa-nuts, fresh and dry 
Grain - 

Hides and eoit skin*, dec. - 
Horns, bullalo and deer - 
I.iquors and wines 
liquors, spirituous 
Metals - 

Naval stores, viz. : — 
coir, company's account 
do, private account 
Oils - 

Pearls and precious stones 
Piece goods, rir. : — 
cotton 
silk - 

Provisions, vir. : — 

Ithee - 
shark fins 

salt provisions - - 


183.8-1839. ! 1 839- IS 10. 


Principal Articles exported. 


'* Hup. 

1 ,63,397 

I, 34,279 

81 ,298* 

J. 91 ,902, 
1.26,201, 
1,15,49 1| 
r >,04).04>3 
5,76,059. 
1,09,1 IS 

28,325; 


7,290 

1,33,783! 


39 , 2 1. 003 
9 , 123 ! 

1,29,8 10* 

19,0331 

49,713 


Hup. 

2,11,4341 

80.01 S 
3.3,184 

1 .39.77 1 
37,20,927 

87.1 12 
23,30,198 

9,01 ,71 1 
33.80,833 
1,30,22.3 
47,177 
77,7 It 

23.31 >3 
3,31,010 

10.031 

1.38.078 
1*3,20 I 
•14,182 

53,33,140 

16,399 


Provisions of sorts 

Salt ... 

, Salt not re 
! Sam la) wood 
Spues, viz. : — 
cardamoms, with shells 
cassia and cinnamon 
cloves 
pepper 

of sorts, mace and nutinp^t 
Stationery* 

Stick lac 
Sujjar - 
Tea - 
Timber, viz. : — 
and planks 
rod wood 

T oliacco - - 

Turmeric 

W'w and wax candles 
Other articles, Kurojie, Btc. 


HI. Account of the Trade of Madras with Forei>cn Countries in 1839-10, spccifyi 

ports and Kxports from each. 


38-1839. 

1839-1810. 

>.’» Hup- 

Co.'s Hup. 
25,4H>8 

38.518 

fi.3,833 

72,989 

51.748 

2,1 1,733 

61,136 

1,413,017 

6,331 

1,21,766 

9,929 


40, W.2 

7,37,008 

6,29,131 

1,421 

3,268 

- 

lfi, ’>37 

23,013 

7 1 ,760 

29,813 

10,197 

2,27,132 

2.40,320 

y, iuo 

, 30,3 19 

| 81,902 

46,01 2 

39,983 

1 4 1 ,s 1 7 

7,29,964 

4,69,003 

49,7 1,833 

1 ,99,8 2, 'll IJ 

i l,l<t,92" 

l."3,"7,7lO 

>1,12,773 

3,02.94 1,61 1 

4* Villut* 

of thu Im- 


Countries. 



Imports. 

Eximrts. j 












Merchandise. 

Treasure. . 

► ’ t Z M - 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 




Co.'s ftuftees. 

Co.'s Hu perg. 

Co.'s Hupres- 

Co.'s Huptft. 

Co.’s Hupres. 

Co.'s Hu pert. 

United Kingdom - 



33.36,020 

3,21,718 

38,60,738 

61 ,68.201 

676 

4.1 . .8,884) 

France - 



1,78,339 

91,230 

2,72,389 

10,23,131 


10.23,131 

Madeira and Tcneriffe 

• 


32.1 19 


32,149 




AmiTica - 



1 » . 1 83 


1 1,4 83 

62.515 


52.61 6 

Arabia 




33,604) 

4 1.197 

9,77.83 3 


9,7 7 .855 

Bengal 



1 1 ,16,712 

5, 66, s -41 

17,13.662 

9. 7*. ,4)141 

38.23,996 

4 8,i •* *,» *i *6 

Boinhav - 



16, It .92 l 

13,92.934* 

32,01,8 3 1 

59,8 t ,828 

5 2,t >5,250 

1,1 1 , 1 8 ) , 1 * 7 8 

OajH' of Good Hcqie 



27,31 1 


27.31 1 

9,530 

.. 

9.530 

<.’’*> Ion 



8,:fi,7M) 

58,100 

9,31.880 

20,91,911 

6,16,179 

27,11.4*90 

Phina 



1,93.472 

271 

1,95.7 13 

5,341,380 


5.3*1,380 

Eastward 






26,861 


2<*.S6I 

French ports (Indian) 



4.32,817 

12.000 

4,41.847 

4,49.196 

4 ,004) 

1,53,(95 

[ Goa 



| 141,191 

58,395 

4.8,789 

1,94, ,4)4.9 


1 ,96,4*4.9 

1 Gulph of Perria - 



16,113 

- 

14., 1 15 

95,787 


95,787 

j Java 



2.312 


2.512 




1 Malacca Straits 



3,36.992 

6,93,781 

9,50.773 

9,11,412 

6,515 

9,17.987 

j Maidive Blands • 


- j 

67,313 

- 

67.313 

39,389 

- 

39,389 

Mauritius and Hourbor. 



72,713 

12,004) 

81.713 

71,096 

- . 

7 1,094. 

! New South Wale* 



170 

- 

170 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

310 

- 

3lo 

1 Pegu 



14,47,1-0 

5,342 

1 1,52.79 2 

2.81,4*74* 

6,51,064 

9,32,1.31 

; Tranqucbar 

• 


3,11.119 

- 

3,11,1 19 

7,1 10 

- 

7.110 

i Travammre 

. 


1,28,087 

153 

1,28,210 

81,981 

_ 

81,98 1 

j West coast of Sumatra 

* 


* 


- 

1*4,19 1 

- 

1*1,191 

Total 


| 1 ,01 ,76.992 

33,64,590 

1 1.38,31,582 

1 ,9f>. 82.’ *4)1 ' 

1 .4*3,07,7 IO 

3.412,941,61 1 


IV. Summary of the external Commerce of Madras by Sea, In 18 . 38 - 39 , and 1839-40. 


For the Year 1 838-39. 

.. 

Private Trade 


C 

Limpany's Trade. 

Grand 7'otal. 

Merchandise. 

T reasu re. 

Total. 

3fer<-handise. 

7' reasu re. 

Total. 

Imports 

Kxj>orts 

I Co.’s Hup. 
1,01,07,4 12 

1 ,H9 r 5H,764 

Co.'s Hup. 

35,28,785 

1 5,66, 159 

Co.'s Hup. 
1,36,34;, *27 
2,03,23,223 

Co.’s It up. 
2,10.701 
13,089 

Co.'s Hup. 

Co.'s Hup. 
8,92.74)1 
48,87,5.50 

Co.'s Hup. 

1 .45,28.928 
2,51,12,77 3 

Total (Vi rup. 

j 2,90, 64*, 206 

| 50,95,211 

3, 1 1 ,61 ,4.54) 


55,26. 1 6 i 

57,841,251 

3,99,4 1 ,74)1 

For the Year 1839-40. 
Imports 

Kx)>orts 

i 

I 1,4)2,52,231 
; 1,99,59,668 

27,88.310 ! 
11,10,361 j 

1.30.40.571 

2,141,70,032 

2.53,790 j 

2,21.761 | 

23,233 

5,66,2.54) 

91,97,316 

1 

1 

7,91,011 i 
92,20,579 

1 1,38,31.582 
| 3,0^90,61 1 

Total Co.'s rup. 

1 3,02,11,899 

38,98,701 

3,11,10.64)3 

2,4 7,994 ' 

97.63,594; 1 

1 ,4M) I 1,590 

1 4,41,22,193 


General Rates of Agency and Commission, as revised by the Chamber of Commerce, and recommended 
for general approval and adoption. 


1. On the total turn of a debit or credit side of an account at 
the option of the agent, excepting items on which a com - 
mission of 5 per cent, is chargeable, 1 per cent. 

2. On effecting remittances, or purchasing, selling, or nego- 
tiating bill* of exchange, I per cent. 

3. On suliscrlptions to government loans, purchasing, selling, 
transferring or exchanging public securities, & per cent. 

4 . On delivering up public securities, or lodging them in any 
of the public offices, K pi -r rent. 

5. On receiving and delivering private commission* of wines, 

cattle, and merchandise. | *er cent. 

6. fin collecting rent*, per cent. 

7. On purchasing of lottery tickets, and amounts of prizes, 1 
per cent. 

8. On the sale of lottery tickets from other settlements, 24 per 
cent. 

9* * >n letters of credit granted, 24 per rent. 

JO. On executorship or administration to estates of deceased 
persons, 5 j>er cent. 


11. On the management of estates for executors or adminis- 
trator*, 2 1 per cent. 

12. tin la-coming security for administrators, 2) per cent. 

13. On debts wlien a process of law or arbitration is necessary, 
2J per cent. 

And if recovered by such means, 5 tier cent. 

11. On bills of exchange, notes, die. dishonoured, 1 per cent. 
13 On overdue debts collected for absentee*, 2-J |*er cent. 

16. fin becoming security for individuals to government or 
Olliers, 2) per cent. 

17. On all sales or purchases of goods, 3 per cent. 

With the follotvinff exceptions ; — 

On houses, lands, and ships, 2j tier cent. 

fin diamonds, pearls, and jewellery, S.J per cent. 

On treasure and bullion, 1 per cent. 

On all goods and merchandise withdrawn, shipped, or 
delivered to orrli«r, half commission. 

On all other descriptions of property for sale, if witlidrnwn 
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motherwlM ilUpo*etl of by the owner* , half commis-* 

On Rooln tramfnnd to auction or commission salesmen, 
half commission. 

1H. On Ku*u-anu*in« sales, bills, bonds, contracts for eoods or 
other engagements per cent. 

19. On ship dUbursenWnu, 24 per cent. 

Jj?' chartering ship* or engaging tonnage, ‘i\ per cent. 

"*• ( "} adrerti.ing as the agents of owners or commanders of 
ships for freight or passengers, on the amount of freight or 
|ias*age money, whether the same shall pass through the 
agent's hands or not, 5 j>er cent. 


22. On effecting. Insurance or writing oroers for Insurance, 
whether on lives or property, 4 jxsr cent. 

23. On settling losses, partial or general, and returns of pre- 
mium, 1 per cent, 

24. On procuring money on respondentia, whenever payable, 2 
per cent. 

25. On making up or purchasing goods to order where the 
funds are not provided, 74 per cent. 

26. On giving orders for the provision of goods where a com- 
mission is not chargeable on sale or shipment, 24 per cent. 

27* On attending the delivery of contract goods, 2 per cent. 


Kates of Godown Rent per Month. 


Iiales of punjnm cloth of 50 nieces, per bale • - 0 8 

Screwed do. of cotton, of 500 lbs., per bale - -04 

loose bundles ol do. of 200 Uw., j»er bundle - -04 

Hales of tattlities and raw silk, per bate * -10 

Chests of opium, per chest - - - -08 

of indigo, tier cheat - - . -08 

of wine, 01 12 dozens, j»er chest - - -08 

Pipe* of wine, puncheons and butts, each per pipe - 1 O 

Hags «>f rit e and bugar, pur bag - - - O 1 

of saltpetre, per bag - - - - O I 

Aletals, jmr ton - - - - -04 

• Other articles In proportion to the above. 

(iiivRKNMRsT Hank. — Rati* of Interest on I.oans. 

Rates of interest on loans for a specified in-riml (not exceeding 
12 months) on mortgage of government paper, 5 per cent. 

On cash accounts made up quarterly on the deposit of govern- 
ment paper on all payments, G per' cent. 

On all receipts, 5 per cent. 

Ixrwest sum allowed on loan on cash accounts, 3,500 rupees. 


Rates qf Discount. 

On private bills, 5 per cent. 

On government bills, 4 per cent. 

(No bills discounted that have a longer period to run than 3 
months.) 

To open an account, the sum required to be transmitted is 

500 rupees. 

The lowest sum received, after opening an account, is 100. 

Do. paid on a cheque. Is 35, 

N.R . — No cheque paid, nor monies carried to account after 
half past 2 p. st. 

This bank is entirely a government concern, the directors 
consisting of the superior officers of government ; and the mi- 
nisterial officers are on fixed salaries. The bank issues notes, 
receivable as cash at the public treasuries, within the town of 
Madras; it receives deposits and grants discounts. It has 
been proposed to establish another bank on a more liberal and 
comprehensive system. 


Table of Tort Charges at Madras. 


Boat Hire. 

N. Roads. N. Roads. 
Rs. a. p. Us. a. *». 

Ordinary trips - - - 1 3 0 0 12 6 

Do. do. for an accommodation boat 4 0 0 4 Ugj fO 

Transhipments - - - 0 1 2 6 0 Ilf* 

Do. for an accommodation boat - 2 O 0 2 0 0 

Deep do. - - 1 8 0 18 0 

Do. do. - - 3 0 0 3 0 0 

Ret urn trip - - - 0 IO 0 O 6 3 

Had weather, ordinary trip - - 2 3 0 1 8 0 

— for an accommodation boat 6 0 0 G 0 o 

— transhipment - -18 0 l 8 O 

— Jolly-boat do. - -18 0 18 0 

— return ships - -13U 0126 

Anchorage Dues. 

British ships, and shijts under foreign, 

Kurnpean, or American colours - 38 0 0 0 O 0 

Country ships, from 900 to 500 ton* - 35 0 O O 0 O 

— 500 — 3<M) — - 28 0 0 O A 0 

_ 3(8) _ 200 — - 21 0 0 OOO 

— 200— 100 — - 17 0 0 OOO 

— IOO— 50 __ - It O O OO O 

_ 50— 10 — - 10 o o o o a 

Native craft, from 400 — 500 — - O O O 21 0 o 

__ 300 — 200 — - O 0 O 17 O o 

— 200 — 100 — - 0 0 0 II 0 0 


8 . Road*. N. Road*. 

... _ Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

Native craft, from 100 to 50 tons. -OOO It) O t) 

— 50 _ 20 _ -OOO 3 O o 

— 20— 10 — - 0 0 0 IOO 

Light-house Dues. 

AM Hrtiis.h and foreign shij*s, on anchoring - 25 0 *l> 

rotuiiri ships - - . - U 0 0 

Snow, brig, ketch, and schooner - -700 

Sloop and cutter - - - - 5 O O 

I .urge dlionies - . . -500 

Small dhonlcs - - . -200 

Cattamaran Hire. 

Small cattamarans, to all ships, on anchoring - 10 0 

— snow, brig, anrl ketch, do. - 0 12 O 

— sloop and cutter, do. - - 0 10 o 

— dlionies and large lxxats -080 

— carrying letters to ship* -040 

— c at rying provisions or parcel* - 1 0 O 

Large cattamarans, for landing or shipping a Euro- 
pean cable of 13 to IG inches 18 12 0 

— for do. tlo. 1 7 to 22 Inches - 2X 8 O 

— for do. an anchor, 11 to 29 cwt. 18 12 o 

— for do. — 30 to 50 cwt. 28 8 0 


The foregoing statements sufficiently exhibit the commercial importance of Madras. The limited ex- 
tent of its trade, as compared with that of (.’alcutta and Bombay, is partly ascribahle to the badness of 
its port or roadstead, the want of any navigable river or other easy means of communication with the 
interior, and the backward state of the provinces of which it is the capital, in consequence of the heavy 
and fluctuating land tax to which they aro subject. In 1839-40, there arrived at Madras no fewer than 
5,126 vessels (including their repeated voyages) of the aggregate burden of 335,465 tons. But by far the 
greater number of those were of very small burden ; 2.H32 being country craft from Bombay, 853 from 
f'eylon, and 585 from (loa. In the course of the same year 31 vessels arrived from the U. Kingdom.— 

( Hamilton's East Indian Gaxcttecr ; Grog. Diet. art. Madras ; Madras Almanack (or 1839 and 1840; 
Official lieturns ef the Trade of Madras , Sfc . ) 

MAGNESIA (Vrm Magnesie ; Ger. Gebraunte Magnesia ; It. Magnesia'), one of 
the primitive earths, having a metallic basis. It is not found native in a state of 
purity, but is easily prepared. It is inodorous and insipid, in the form of a very light, 
white, soft powder, having a specific gravity of It turns to green the more 

delicate vegetable blues, is infusible, and requires for its solution ‘2,000 parts of water 
at CO°, 

MAHOGANY, the wood of a tree ( Stvir tenia Mahagani ) growing in the West 
Indies and Central America. 'There are two other species of Swietenia found in the 
East Indies, but they are not much known in this country. 

Mahogany is one of the most majestic and beautiful of trees : its trunk is often 40 feet in length, and 
6 feet in diameter; and it divides into so many massy arms, and throws the shade of its shifting green 
leaves over so vast an extent of surface, that few more magnificent objects are to be met with in the 
vegetable world. It is abundant in Cuba and Hayti, and it used to be plentiful in Jamaica : but in the 
latter island, most of the larger trees, at least in accessible situations, have been cut down. The principal 
importations into Great Britain are made from Honduras and CampeaclW. That which is imported from 
the islands Is called Spanish mahogany ; it is not so large as that from Honduras, being generally in logs 
from 20 to 26 inches square and 10 feet long, while the latter is usually from 2 to 4 feet square and 12 or 
14 feet long but some logs are much larger. Mahogany is a very beautiful and valuable species of wood : 
its colour Is a red brown, of different shudes, and various degrees of brightness; sometimes yellowish 
brown • often very much veined and mottled, with darker shades of tho same colour. The texture is 
uniform and the annual rings not very distinct. It has no larger septa ; but the smaller septa are often 
verv visible with pores between them, which in the Honduras wood are generally empty, but in the 
Sri finish wood arc mostly filled with a whitish substance. It has neither taste nor smell, shrinks very 
little and warps or twists less than any other species of timber. It is very durable when kept dry, but 
does not last long when exposed to the weather. lUs not attacked by worms. Like the pine tribe, the 
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timber Is best on dry rocky soils, or in exposed situations. That which is most accessible at Honduras 
grows upon moist low land, and is, generally speaking, decidedly inferior to that brought from Cuba and 
Hayti ; being soft, coarse, and spongy ; while the other is close grained and hard, of a darker colour, and 
sometimes strongly figured. Honduras mahogany has, however, the advantage of holding glue admirably 
well ; and is, for this reason, frequently used as a ground oil which to lay vencer»*f the finer sorts. 
The best qualities of mahogany bring a very high price. Not long since, Messrs. Broadwood, the dis- 
tinguished pianoforte manufacturers, gave the enormous sum of 3.000/. for three logs of mahogany ! 
These logs, the produce of a single tree, were each al>out 1ft feet long, and 38 inches square : they were 
cut into veneers of 8 to an inch. The wood was particularly beautiful, capable of receiving the highest 
polish ; and when polished, reflecting the light in the most varied manner, like the surface of a crystal ; 
and, from the wavy form of the pores, offering a different figure in whatever direction it was viewed. 
Healers in mahogany generally introduce an auger before buying a log ; but, notwithstanding, they are 
seldom able to decide with much precision as to the quality of the wood, so that there is a good deal of 
lottery in the trade. The logs for which Messrs. Broadwood gave so high a price were brought to this 
country with a full knowledge of their superior worth. Mahogany was used in repairing some of Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s ships at Trinidad, in 1597 ; but it was not introduced into use in England till 1724. 

The cutting of mahogany at Honduras takes place at two different seasons ; after Christmas, and 
towards midsummer. The negroes employed In felling the trees are divided into groups of from 10 to 50. 
The trees are cut about 12 feet from the ground, and are floated down the rivers. 

Of 23,11ft tons of mahogany imported in 1810, 17.008 came from the Britisti West Indies (including 
Honduras), and 4,813 from Hayti. Tho duty on foreign mahogany used to be 71. 10#. a ton, on Hon- 
duras, 1/. 1(1#., and on Jamaica mahogany, 4/. ; the effect of such a duty being to force the consumption of 
the inferior in preference to the superior article. I.nckily, however, the duty on foreign mahogany was 
reduced in 1842 to 20#.. and that on Honduras mahogany to ft#, a toil. — ( See Trcdgold's Print /pies oj 
Carpentry, r>. 20-4. ; Library of Entertaining Knowledge', volume on Timber Trees and Fruits ; and 
Edwardses West Indies , vol. »v. p. 2ftH. ed. 1M|‘», ^r.) 

Mahogany from Honduras, imported into any free warehousing port in the British possessions in tho 
West Indies or America, in a ship cleared out from Balize, and then warehoused us having been so im- 
ported and cleared, may be exported from the warehouse and imported into the U. Kingdom, as if it had 
been imported direct in a British ship, provided it bo stated in the ship’s clearance that the mahogany hud 
been so warehoused and exported. — (9 Geo. 4. c. 70. 5 13.) 

Mahogany not to be entered as being the produce of any British possession, unless the master of the 
ship importing the same deliver to the collector or comptroller a certificate, and declare that tho goods 
are the produce of such place. — (See ante , p. 072.) ^ 

MAIZE, or INDIAN CORN ( Fr. Tiled de Turquie ; Gor. Tiirkisch horn , Mays; 
It. Grano Tarco o Siciliano ; Sp. Triyo de hiding, Triyo de Turqnia), one of the cereal 
grasses ( Zea Mays), supposed to lie indigenous to South America, being the only 
species of corn cultivated in the New World previously to its* discovery. It was in- 
troduced into the Continent about the beginning, and into England a little after the 
middle, of the ldth century. Its culture has spread with astonishing rapidity; being 
now extensively grown in most Asiatic countries, and in all the southern parts of 
Europe. It has the widest geographical range of all the ceralia, growing luxuriantly 
at the equator, and as far as the ,50th degree of north, and the 40th of south latitude. 
It has been raised in England, in nursery gardens near the metropolis, for more than 
a century; and recently it has been attempted to raise it in the fields, but with indif- 
ferent success. Like other plants that have been long in cultivation, it has an immense 
number of varieties. The ear consists of about 600 grains, set close together in rows, 
to the number of 8, lO, or 12. The grains are usually yellow ; but. they are sometimes 
red, bluish, greenish, or olive-coloured, and sometimes striped and variegated. The 
maize of Virginia is tall and robust, growing 7 or 8 feet high ; that of New England 
is shorter and lower ; and the Indians further up the country have a still smaller sort in 
common use. The .stalk is jointed like the sugar cane. The straw makes excellent 
fodder ; and the grain, as a bread corn, is liked by some ; hut though it abounds in 
mucilage, it contains little or no gluten, and is not likely to be much used by those who 
can procure wheaten or even rye bread. — ( Loudon's EncyclojHvdia of Agriculture, fyc . ) 
For the imports of maize, duties. See., see Corn Laws and Cor* Trade. 

MALAGA, a city and sea-port of Spain, “in the kingdom of Granada, in lat. 
36° 43^' N., Ion. 4° 25' 7" W. Population, perhaps, 6*5,000. 

Ilarbotir. — Malaga ha* an excellent harbour. It is protected on its eastern side by n fine mole, full 
700 yards in length. At its extremity a light-house has been constructed, furnished with a powerful 
light, revolving once every minute. At a distance it appears obscured for 4ft seconds, when a brilliant 
flash succeeds for the other 1ft seconds. A shoal has grown up round the mole head, and tha depth of 
water throughout the harbour is said to be diminishing. Latterly, however, a dredging mSfchine has 
been employed to deepen it, by clearing out the mud and accumulating sand. The depth of water, at 
the entrance to the harbour and within the mole, is from 2 f» to 30 feet ; and close to the city, from 8 to 10 
feet. The harlwmr could easily accommodate more than 450 merchant ships : It may bo entered with all 
winds, and affords perfect shelter. 

Trade? Sfc . — Owing to the want of official returns, and to the prevalence of smuggling, 
which may be said to have annihilated all fair trade, it is not possible to obtain any 
accurate accounts of the tra^e of Malaga, or, indeed, of any Spanish port. The great 
articles of export are wine and fruits, particularly raisins and almonds, grapes, figs, and 
lemons ; there is also a considerable exportation of olive oil, with quantities of brandy, 
anchovies, cummin seed, aniseed, barilla, soap, Sec. The lead exported from Malaga is 
brought from Adra. — (Sec Lead. ) The imports are salt fish, iron hoops, bar iron, and 
nails ; cotton stuffs, hides, earthenware. Sec., with dye stuffs, all sorts of colonial produce, 
butter and cheese from .Holland and Ireland, linens from Germany, Sec. The trade 
with England seems to be diminishing, and that with the United States to be increasing. 
Tliis is a consequence, no doubt, of Malaga wine being very little in demand in tho 
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former, while it js pretty largely consumed in the latter. The Americans are also the 
largest consumers of Malaga fruit. 

The following details, abstracted from Mr. Inglis’s valuable work, entitled “ Spain 
in 1830,” contain the fullest and best account we have met with of the trade of Malaga. 
Their authenticity may, we believe, be depended upon. 

* 4 Wine — The wines of Malaga are of two sorts, sweet and dry ; and of the former of these there are 
four kinds: first, the common ‘ Malaga/ inown and exported under that name. In this there Is a 
certain proportion of boiled wine, which is allowed to burn, and which communicates a slightly burnt 
taste to the 4 Malaga.’ The grape from which this wine is made is a white grape/sand every pipe of 
4 Malaga’ contains no less than eleven gallons of brandy. Secondly, ‘ Mountain.’ This wine is made 
from the same grape as the other, and, like it, contains colouring matter and brandy ; the only difference 
is that, for ‘ Mountain,’ the grape is allowed to become riper. Thirdly, * JLagrimas/ the richest and 
finest of the swteet wines of Malaga ; the name of which almost explains the manner in which it is made. 
It is the droppings of the rine grape hung up, and is obtained without the application of pressure. 

44 The dry wine of Malaga is produced from the same grape as the sweet wine, but pressed when greener ; 
in tli i s wine there is an eighth part more of brandy than in the sweet wine ; no less than 1-1 2th part of 
the dry Malaga being brandy. 

44 The whole produce of the Malaga vineyards is estimated at from 35,000 to 40,000 pipes ; but owing to 
the increasing stock m old wine in the cellars, it is impossible to be precise in this calculation. The 
export of all sorts of Malaga wine may be stated at about 27,000 pipes. The principal market Is the 
U. States and S. America; and to these the export is upon the increase. The average price of the 
wines shipped from Malaga does not exceed 35 dollars per pipe; but wines are occasionally exported 
at the price of 170 dollars. Many attempts have been made at Malaga to produce sherry, but not with 
perfect success. The sherry grape has been reared at Malaga upon a soil very similar to that of Xeres ; 
but the merchants of Malaga have not ventured to enter the wine for export. One reason of the very 
low price of the w ines of Malaga is to be found in the cheapness of labour ; field labour is only 2$ reals a 
day (4£d.). In the fruit and vintage time it is about double. 

44 hYuit . — Next to its wines, the chief export of Malaga is fruit, consisting of raisins, almonds, grapes, 
figs, and lemons ; but of these, raisins are principally exported. I have before me a note of the exports 
of Malaga for the months of September and October, 1830, — the chief, though uot the sole, exporting 

months and I find that during that time the ^xport of raisins amounted to 208,845 boxes, and 31,916 

smaller packages. Of this quantity, 125,334 bodies w r ere entered for the U. States ; 45,513 for England ; 
the remaining quantity being for France, the West Indies, the Spanish ports, S. America, and Holland. 

44 The raisins exported from Malaga are of three kinds, muscatel, bloom or sun raisin, and lexias. 
The muscatel is the finest raisin in the world. In its preparation no art is used ; the grape is merely 
placed in the sun. and frequently turned. The bloom or sun raisin is a different grape from the muscatel ; 
hut its preparation is the same. The lexias acquire this name from the liquor, or ley, in which they are 
dipped, and which is composed of water, ashes, and oil ; these, after being dipped, are also dried in the 
bun. All muscatel raisins are exported in boxes, and also a part of the bloom raisins. In 1829, the exports 
of muscatel ami bloom raisins were 325,000 boxes of 25 lbs. each ; in all, 8,125,000 lbs. This quantity is 
independent of the export of bloom raisins in casks, ami of lexias ; the latter amounting to about 30,000 
arrogas. The export of raisins to England has fallen off, while that to America has congfeerably 
Increased. In 1824, 75 ships cleared from Malaga, for England, with fruit: in 1830, down to the 1st of 
November, 34 vessels had cleared out. 

“ Of the other fruits raised near Malaga, grapes, almonds, and teinoni are the most extensively 
exported. In the months of September and October, 1K30, 11,01*2 jars of grapes -were shipped lor 
England ; 0,429 for America ; and 1,050 for Russia. During the same months, 5,335 arrobas of almonds 
(133.375 lbs.) were shipped for England, this being nearly the whole export ; there were also exported, 
during the same period, 3,749 boxes of lemons for England ; 4,201 ditto for Germany : and 840 ditto 
for Russia. 

“ Oil — There is also a large export of oil from Malaga ; but the exportation, during the latter part of 
1830, would bo no criterion of the average; because, the Greenland whale fishery having failed, extensive 
orders had been received from England. 

“ Shipping — The trade between England and Malaga is on the decline: that with both the America* 
is increasing, especially in wines. The number of British vessels entered at the port of Malaga, in 1827, 

1 find from an official note furnished by the British consul to have been 104 ; in 1828, 12G ; in 1829, 105 ; 
and in 1830, to the 1st of November, 83, exclusive of small Gibraltar vessels. The number of American 
vessels entering in 1829, was 55 ; but the average burden of the Americans being 175 tons, and that of 
the English vessels not exceeding 100, the whole American is nearly equal to the whole English trade.” 

— ( Vol. ii. pp. 190 — 19(». ) 

Money — Accounts arc kept in reals of 34 maravedis vellon. — (For the coins, and their value, used at 
Malaga, see Cadiz.) 

Weights and Measures. — The weights are the same as those of Cadiz. The arroba, or cantaras=s4*!9 % 
English wine gallons ; the regular pipe of Malaga wine contains 35 arrobas, but is reckoned only at 34 ; 
a bota of Pedro Ximenes wine=53J arrobas ; a bota of oil is 43, and a pipe 35 arrobas ; the latter 
weighs about 800 lbs. avoirdupois : a carga of raisins is 2 baskets, or 7 arrobas ; a cask contains as much, 
though only called 4 arrobas : as a last for freight are reckoned — 4 botas or 5 pipes of wine or oil; 

4 bales of orange peel ; 5 pipes of Pedro Ximenes wine or oil ; 10 casks of almonds (each about 380 lbs. 
English) ; 20 chests of lemons and oranges ; 22 casks of almonds (of 8 arrobas each) ; 44 casks of raisins 
(of 4 arrbbas each) ; 88 half casks of raisins ; 50 baskets or 1 GO jars of raisins. 

Port Charges The port and harbour dues amount, on an English vessel of 300 tons, to about 21/. } 

on a Spanish vessel, of the same burden, they would be about 11/. 105. 

Warehousing Goods may be warehoused for 12 months, paying 2 per cent, ad valorem In lieu of all 

charges ; but, at the end of tne year, they must be either entered for consumption or reshipped. The 

2 per eent. is charged, w hether they lie a day or the whole year. 

There is an excellent account of Malaga in Townsend's Travels in Spain , vol. ill. pp. 10 — 42. 

MALMSLEY. Sec Wine. 

MALT ( Gcr. Maly ; Du. Mout ; Fr. Mal^ Bledgerme ; It. Malto ; Sp. Cebada 
reio^xda 6 entailed da ; Rus. Solod ; Lat. Maltvm ). The term malt is applied to 
designate grain which, being steeped in water, is made to germinate to a certain extent, 
al ter which the process is checked by tlie application of heat. This evolves the saccharine 
principle of the grain, which is the essence of malt. The process followed in the 
manufacture is very simple. Few changes have been made in it ; and it is carried on 
at this moment very much in the same manner that it was carried on by our ancestors 
centuries ago. Rice, and almost every species of grain, has been used in malting ; but 
in Europe, and especially in England, malt is prepared almost wholly from barley. It 
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is the principal ingredient in the manufacture of beer, and is little used except in 
brewing and the distillation of spirits. 

Duties on, and Consumption oJ\ Malt. Influence of the Reduction of the Duty and the 
Oj>ening of the Trade. — Owing to malt liquor having early become the favourite beverage 
of the people of England, the manufacture of malt has been carried on amongst us, for 
a lengthened period, on a very large scale. Instead, however, of increasing with the 
increasing wealth and population of the country, it^vas nearly stationary for the hundred 
years ending with 1816. In proof of this we may mention that the quantity of malt 
that paid duty^n England and Wales, at an average of the 12 years ending with 1720, 
was 24,191,80*1 bushels a year; whereas the annual average quantity that paid duty 
during the 12 years ending with 1816, was only 28,197,75 1 bushels ! This apparently 
anomalous result is probably in some measure to be accounted for by fhe increased 
consumption of tea and codec, which are now in almost universal use ; but there 
cannot be a question that it is mainly owing to the exorbitant duties with which 
malt, and the ale or beer manufactured from it, have been loaded, and to the op- 
pressive regulations imposed on the manufacture of malt and the fcdc of beer. The 
effect of these duties and regulations was to impose a tax of about 7s. on the malt and 
beer made from a bushel of barley ; which, taking the average price of barley at from 
4.v. to 5s. a bushel, was equivalent to an ad valorem duty of from 140 to 175 per cent. ! 
T’he exorbitancy of the duty was not, however, its most objectionable feature. It 
was about equally divided — one half being assessed directly on malt, and the other on 
beer: but the beer duty affected only beer brewed by public brewers, or for sale, and 
did not affect that which was brewed for private use; and as rich families brewed all 
the beer they made use of, the consequence of this distinction was, that the beer duty 
fell wholly on the lower and midtile classes, who did not brew any beer ; or, in other 
words, the poor man was compelled to pay twice the duty on the malt he made use of 
that was paid by the rich man ! T hat such a distinction should ever have been made, 
or submitted to for any considerable period, is certainly not a little astonishing. Origin- 
ally, however, the distinction was not so great as it afterwards became ; and being 
increased by slow degrees, the force of habit reconciled the parliament and the country 
to the gross inequality and oppressiveness of the tax. llut the public attention being at 
length forcibly attracted to tlie subject, and the effect of the exorbitant duties on malt 
and beer in increasing the consumption of ardent spirits having been clearly pointed out 
— (see Edinburgh Review, No. 98. art. 4.), the beer duty was repealed in 1880. This 
measure of substantial justice and sound poliey reflects the greatest credit on the admi- 
nistration of the Duke of Wellington ; which is also entitled to the public gratitude for 
having placed the licensing system oil a fair footing, and established, for the first time, 
a free trade in beer. 

The repeal of the duty has materially increased the consumption of malt ; and 
the anticipations of those who contended that its abolition, if combined with a free 
trade in beer, would be no great loss to the revenue, are in a fair way of being realised. 
The clamour that was raised against the nij*asure, on account of its supposed in- 
fluence in increasing drunkenness, was, we firmly believe, wholly without foundation. 
If the measure increased, as it certainly did, the consumption of beer, the probability is 
that it would, at the same time, equally diminish the consumption of gin ; and it is 
surely superfluous to add, that this is a most beneficial change. It is true that a 
number of new public bouses were opened for the sale of beer ; but it has not hitherto 
been proved that this circumstance, though it occasioned no common alarm among 
the clergy and magistrates in different parts of the country, was productive of any 
public inconvenience. lake all newly opened lines of business, the trade of beer selling 
was overdone ; and a considerable number of beer shops have since been shut up. “ It 
is not,” as Dr. Smith sagaciously remarked, “ the multiplication of alehouses that 
occasions a general disposition to drunkenness among the common people ; but that 
disposition, arising from other causes, necessarily gives employment to a multitude 
of alehouses. ” — ( Wealth of Nations , p. 161.) T he way to eradicate this disposition 
is by giving a better education to the poor, and inspiring them with a taste for less gro- 
velling enjoyments. All that the fiscal regulations anil police enactments intended to 
promote sobriety have ever done, is to make bad worse, to irritate and disgust, to make 
the lower classes more enamoured of^hat which they conceive is unjustly withheld from 
them, and to stimulate them to elude and defeat the law. 

The duty on malt was first imposed in England in 1697, and in Scotland m 13; 
but it was not introduced into Ireland till 1785. The following tables exhibit the 
progress of the consumption and of the duties directly falling on malt from a remote 
period. But the principal consumption of malt being in beer, the duties on the latter 
were, in fact, duties on malt ; and must always Ikj taken into account in forming any- 
thing like a correct estimate of the influence of the latter. Ample information as to 
the duties on beer will be found in the art. Ale and Beer. 
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Price* of Malt, per Winchester Quarter, at Greenwich Hospital, from 1730 to 1842 . 


Years. 
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Account of the Quantities of Malt charged with Duty in England and Wales, of the Revenue received 
thereon, and of trie Rates of Duty, in each Year, from 1702. 


Years. 

Number of 
Bushels of M alt. 

Amount of Duty. 

Rate of Duty 
per Bushel. 

Years. I 

Number of 

Bushels of Afalt. 

Amount of Duty. 

Rate of Duty, 
per Bushel. 



£ 

*. 

d. 




£ 

f 

d. 

°6V- 

1704 

14,166,778 

313,907 

5 

0 

6 \§d. 

1775 

24,967,360 

971,085 

8 

2 

1703 

1704 

1705 

26,754,505 
10.765,012 
47,140,08 4 

601,577 

514,735 

702,957 

4 

4 

11 

11 

4 

1 

•n 

1776 

1777 

1778 

23,336,498 

25,814,430 

26,318,736 

1,021,336 
l ,004 ,0.00 
1,022,950 

2 

9 

9 

5 

3 

1 

1706 

1707 

1708 

43,000,630 

45,004,855 

45,400,066 

599,177 

648,846 

602,837 

3 

15 

7 

2 

o 

— 

1779 

1780 

26,273,405 

30,805,100 

1,028,083 
1, .034,454 

1 

14 

6 

5 

9 hi^- -!>&£*• 

Oil. /.-I*. 4 id. 

1700 

20,475,335 

547,355 

19 

10 


1781 

26,718,04,8 

1,817,5.06 

7 

4 

*. 1*,/. 

1710 

10,671,021 

511,951 

10 

6 

. 

1784 

47,159,104 

1,816,108 

11 

10 


1711 

22,26.3,146 

578,839 

10 

1 


1783 

16,714,1 14 

1,138,782 

16 

o 



17 14 

24,313,483 

580,168 

16 

7 


1781 

25,796,105 

1 ,745,953 

19 

8 


1713 

2.5,060,639 

650,032 

14 

4 

. 

1785 

46, 41.9, 139 

1,777,917 

15 

2 

_ 

1711 

40,010,767 

540,7 7 l 

7 

0 


1786 

22,074,354 

1,193,048 

2 

3 


1715 

41,472,610 

635,330 

18 

6 


1787 

26,439.578 

1,789,780 

3 

9 


1716 

26,613,119 

691,493 

18 

3 


1788 

26,018,074 

1.763,477 

17 

8 


1717 

48,850,926 

748.583 

19 

6 


1780 

23,509,592 

1,591,463 

1.0 

6 


1718 

26,862,157 

697,166 

1 

3 


1790 

21,976,959 

1,487,775 

6 

O 


1710 

28,448,647 

73 .#,535 

7 

8 


1791 

27,070,363 

2,094,191 

15 

101 

1*. tjd.-l* 7 id- 

1740 

4.5,64.5,814 

665,527 

1 

9 



Stock in band 
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18 

3 f 

1741 

48,587,301 
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0 
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1792 

27,789,166 
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12 

10 
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Is. 4id. 
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34,009,688 
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7 
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23,706,765 

1,601,717 

9 

9 
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30.655,4 08 
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8 
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21,813, .341 

1,679,422 

8 

6 


1741 

41,447,667 

640,504 

12 

9 


1 795 

23,960,824 

1,640,015 

7 

6 


1745 

27,265,172 

707,467 

14 

3 


1796 

27,282,973 
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.0 
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1746 

27,016,303 

700,933 

19 

1 


1797 

29,979,lJO 

2,029,349 

7 

n 

_ 

1747 

25,101,576 

650,331 

15 

3 
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46, 1 15,434 

l,7t.9,4 76 

13 
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40,051.469 
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14 
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14 
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23,032,216 
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5 

11 
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7 
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V 
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l) 
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16 
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9 
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O 

Of 
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15 

0 

. 

1737 
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9 
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0 

0 

— 
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26,145,413 
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O 
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44,158,813 
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6 

4 

— 
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26,716,107 
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2 

O 
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21,726,415 

4,854,698 

2 

4 

_ 
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24,071,67 4 
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9 

7 


1809 

22,120,981 

4,914.771 

7 

8 

— 

1741 

40,111,454 

523,182 

5 

4 


1 8 JO 
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14 

0 

— 

1744 

25,879,389 
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6 
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1811 

25,982,749 
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1.0 

0 

— 
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26,498,591 
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7 
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1814 

18,092,965 
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16 
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31,776,789 
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12 
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1813 

21,701,356 
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10 
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2 
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Ilrjrulationt at to the Manufacture if Matt These are 

embodied in the acts 7 & 8 lien. 4. c. 62. and 11 Geo. 4. 
c. 17. The former act la exceedingly complex; It hus no 
fewer than nahty-tkrte clauses ; find the regulations em- 
bodied in it, though frequently repugnant to common sense, 
are enforced l»y 106 penalties, amounting in all to the enor- 
mous sum of 13,500/. Under such a statute, it was hardly 
possible for the most honest and cautious maltster to avoid 
incurring penalties. Sorb, indeed, is the nature of this act, 
that one is almost tempted to believe. In looking into it. that 
if Its framers had any object more than another at heart, it 
was to condense into it whatever was mo:,t contradictory and 
absurd in the forty statutes that hnd previously been passed 
for the col lection of the malt duty and the oppression of the 
trade! But it was not in the nature of things that such a 
law could be allowed to exist for any considerable period. 
It waa not only loudly and universally condemned by the 
maltsters, but by all the more intelligent officer* of excise. 
In consequence, the 11 Geo. 4. c. 17. was passed . This 
latter statute is entitled to very considerable praise; it re- 


peals a good many of the penalties, and some of the most 
vexatious and useless regulations, in the former; so that the 
business may now l*o carried on with equal security to the 
revenue, and with infinitely less risk and annoyance on the 
part of the manufacturer. The existing regulations princi- 
pally refer to the gauging of the cisterns, the wetting of the 
| malt, the emptying of the cisterns, the gauging of the malt 
I when in the couch frames, the payment of the duties, fisc. 

! But as no one would , think of undertaking the business of a 
i maltster without having a ropv of both acts in his possession, 
it would !>e quite unnecessary for us, even if our limits per- 
mitted. to give any abstract of these acts. The licence duty 
on maltsters, and the numtier of maltster* who took out 
licences in 181V, distributed into classo* ncconling to the ex- 
tent of their business, will be found s]iecified in the article 
i I.U KNCKR (KxClSll). 

Malt may not l>e Imported into the U. Kingdom for home 
use under pain of forfeiture ; but U may be w irehoused for 
exportation. — (6 Geo. 4. c. 107. s. 54.) 
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Account of the Quantities of Malt charged with Duty in Scotland, of tho Revenue received thereon 
and of the Rates of Duty, in each Year, from 1793. 


Years. 

Numln-r of 
Uuihrls of 
Malt 

Amount 
of Duty. 

Rate of Duty per 
liushvl. 

Yean. 

Number of 
Bushels of 
Malt. 

Amount 
of Duty. 

Rate of Duty j>er Bushel. 



£ 



1817 

1818 


£ 

From Barley. 

From BiRg. 

1793 

1.715,38* 

.5.8,164 ' 

S 

1* 

1,093,678 

1,390,515 

9 4,699 
120,274 

la. *2,/. 

la. Sjt./. 

1794 

1,675,741 

56,8*3 



1819 

1,451,320 

179.266 

la. 8Jd. 3 a. 74*/. 

la. 8jd.-3a. 7jd. 

1793 

1 ,69* .9 *6 

57,419 

— 


Stock In hand 

17,739 

1796 

1, ¥03.0*3 

40, .8*9 

- 

- 

18*0 

1,1 8*, 20* 

¥12,28* 


3a. 7 Id. -3a. Id. 

171*7 

2,085,672 

79,670 


1 8¥ 1 

1,305,669 

231 ,606 


3a. Id. 2a 1(W. 

1 7**8 
1799 

1,934.596 

2,365,897 

65, i60 
80.075 


18¥2 

1,103,177 

183,03* 

3a. 7 j /•-¥#. 7i /. 

|2a.lOd.-n.94d. j 

1NUO 

87«,59* 

¥9,670 

— 

- 

1 8¥3 

1,616,690 

198,696 

*s. 7<l. 

¥a. 

i sm 

607 .384 

20,560 

- 

lH*l 

2,788,608 

335,505 




ISO* 

1.716.2M 

70,5 ¥7 

Ia. 

SJJ. 

18*5 

3,9*3,817 

462,144 

— 



1803 

Stock In hand 

¥0,3*9 



¥.7*6,565 

335,67 \ 

— 


1,594, ¥84 

137,8 78 


1 

1 8*7 

2,714,073 

335,489 



— 




Harley. 

IliKK- ! 

18 ¥8 

3,867,159 

4 7* .608 



— 

isoi 

1,091,377 

i 197,587 

3a. PdJ. 

3a. I i,f. 

18*9 

3,712,563 

467,5*8 

— 




Stock in hand 

3 4,8<>s 

, 

| 

1 830 

■4,101.946 

505,0.5 1 

— 



ism 1 

1,136,1 1 ¥ 

206.935 

— 

| 

1831 

4,1*6,955 

615,579 

— 



iwm; 

1 ,*14.101 

2*5,6 i > 

— 

— 

183* 

3,7 1 » ,33 1 

158,096 



— 

1*07 

I ,r i* 

226,647 


f 

1 833 

4,302.036 

530.358 



i 1S-'H 1 

1,048,946 

189,934 i 

— 

1 

1834 

4.491.29* 

553,567 




| 1*09 | 

7 7 ¥.7 VS 

139.8 5 2 : 

— 

- I 

1835 

4, 4 59, .653 

.551.096 

— 


! !SIO ! 

8*1 *,¥9 4 

1 49, ¥06 



1836 

4/103.1 *7 1 

61 1.910 



i 1 Hi I : 

1,01 ¥,¥36 

1S4.8S* 



1837 

4,583,015 

578,515 



: i * •. * 

931,45*2 

169.870 


_ < 

1 838 

4,119,141 

557,9 13 , 





; I* 13 ; 

6*6.2 4 4 

1 ¥3,70 5 

— 


1839 

4,360,363 

552,107 • 





i lsli ! 

1 * s 1 5 ; 

1 ,*G6,S.5‘2 

1 ,¥97,7 77 

231.77 6 
¥36,839 

3a. *>$,/. 

4 3a. C»i<l 
to 

j 

3a 77./. 

1840 

4,397,301 

572,511 ’ 

f2*. 7 #1.-1!#. 7 d., 

1 and S |ht cent.' 

c 2i.-2i., and 5 |ht 
cent. 

' 1S1G 1 

1,162,021 

164,713 - 

3a. 1J,/. 
to 

1841 

4,058,2 19 

539.57* 

4 ‘J#. 7 ri- 9 and ?> 
1 |>e* rent. i 

and per 

cent. 

1 | 



L la.SJJ. 

la. 8jd. j 

1842 

3,786,476 

503,8*3 - 

. j 

— 


Account of the Quantities of Malt charged with Duty in Ireland, of the Revenue received thereon, and 
of the Hates of Duty in each Year, from 171M). 


Year,. 

Number .4* 
Buslidi of M alt- 

Amount of 
Duty. 

Hate of I>uty 
per Bushel. 

Years. 

Number of 
lluvhHi uf Malt . 

Amount of 
Duty. 

Rate of Duty per Huahcl. 



£ 




£ 



1709 

4,607,953 

135,496 

Id. 

1815 

2,664,1 66 

482,6*5 

3a. 3j</.-l 

a. r,d. 

D9I 

4.775,390 

110,112 

— 


Stock in hand 

1*2, *3.3 


179* 

4,676,835 

137,5*2 

— 

IS 16 

1,879,7*1 

359.809 

4a. 6d.2a 

4.W. 

1793 

5,059,899 

lts.lu? 

— 

1817 

1 ,3*5 ,1 *6 

161.77 1 

2a. \\d. 

1791 

4,873,984 

186,315 

<j\d. 

lsl* 

1 ,785,636 

21 1 ,930 





Stock in hand 

17,67* 

1819 

1 ,74*1, 1 1 4 

*07,036 

— 


1795 

1,697,1. '>3 

290,051 

la. 3d. 

1**0 

1,793,671 

319,6*4 

3a. 

</. 


Stock in hand 

36,761 



Stuck in hand 

43,97 l 



1 796 

4,956,581 

.306,070 



18*1 

1 ,949,5 1 5 

347,1*1 



1797 

4,672,9*9 

¥88,55* 

— 

1^2.3 

1,756,391 

*75,61 1 

3a. r»?./-2 a. 7 J. 

179* 

4,413,817 

313,661 

la. 5d. 

1,702,395 

*17,30* 

2a. 7 

t. 


Stork in hand 

19,76* 


18*4 

2.107,7.5* 

276,2,55 



1799 

3,3 1 I .163 

2.53,170 

la. 6{d. 

18*5 

9,706,862 

3.56,10* 




Stock in hand 

J*,¥*6 


18*6 

2.406,253 

.310,81 1* 



| 

1*00 

. 681 .340 | 

52,0*8) 

— 

18*7 

1/103,091 

*32,899 




1801 

T .030,1 75 

78,760 

— 

1 S*8 

2,409,22* 

311,19* 




|HO* 

3/>ll,579 

276,115 | 

I — 

1*29 

2,012,079 

2.59/* 94 



1 

1803 

3,553,762 i 

2*3,5* 4 

la. 6jd. l». 9&rf. 

18.30 

From Harley. 



Stock in hand 

31,16* i 

t ; 

1,959,606 

2,lol,S|l 

251.64 G j 

*a. 7 d. 

2a. 

1804 

*/tt> 7,5.35 

1 270,0.36 

la. 94d. -2a. 9jd. 

t ! 

18.31 

*63,30* ! 




Stock in hand : 

1 28,69* 

1832 

2 ,006,350 

250,27* 



1805 

2,766,8/17 

I .317,299 

: *a. 31//. 1 

¥a. 34 d. *a. 6Jd. 

1833 

1,9*4.819 

*15,9*7 



1806 

2,814,418 

.331,105 

1 834 

*,*•44,6.5.3 

272,291 




Stock hi hand 

22,2/0 

I 18.35 

2,35.3,6 45 

**K/io* 





1807 

2,372,29.3 

302,281 

| *a.6>d. ; 

IK36 

4^287 .655 I 
W.275.3 17 

2*3.357 



_ 

1HI« 

2,597.7.58 

.351 .OIO 


I 8.37 

2*6,470 




1 Ho«J 

2,958.617 

376,991 

j — 

I! IS** 

2,26*. t It) 

28 4,951 




1*10 

2,5*2,543 

321,4*5 

! — 

!| 1839 

1,7 4 4.65(1 

218,503 





1811 

2,681 ,84 ¥ 

341,7*3 

’ 2a 

i 1840 

1,106,116 

178,703 { 

2a. 7 d.-*a. Id. 

2a. -2a., and 

1812 

2.206,20 6 

¥81 ,1 17 

and 5 per cent. 

1 2a. 7d. , and 
.5 per rent. 

5 jier cent . 

1813 

2,967/503 
Stock in hand 

4*8,830 

6.3,406 

2a- 6 3£d. 

j 1841 

1,119,692 

151,210 J 

2a. and ,5 per 
cent. 

1814 

j 3,166,1 75 

522,813 

' .3a. 34 #1. 

!| 184* 

1,268,656 

168,009 1 




MALTA, ail island in the Mediterranean, belonging to the British, nearly opposite 
to the southern extremity of Sicily, from which it is about 54 miles distant. 

Valetta, the capital, is situated on the north coast of the island, the light-house in 
the castle of St. Elmo being in lat. 3.5° 54' G" N., Ion. 14° 31' 10'' E. Malta is about 
20 miles long, and lO or 12 broad. The island of bozo, about a fourth part of the 
size of Malta, lies to the north-w««t of the latter, at about 4 miles’ distance ; and in the 
strait between them is the small island of Cumino. In 1835, the resident population 
of Malta amounted to 100,154; and, including troops and strangers, the total popula- 
tion amounted to 106,578. The population of Gozo, at the same period, was 16,547. 
The total population of both islands making 123,125. The entire revenue collected in 
Malta amounts to about 100,0(X)/. a year, of which about 23,000/. is derived front the 
rent of lands ; the expenditure, exclusive of that incurred in England on account of 
the island, amounts to about 88,000/. 

Valetta, the capital of the island, is defended by almost impregnable fortifications. 
“ These,* sayjs Mr. Brydone, “are, indeed, most stupendous works. All the boosted 
catacombs of Home and Naples arc a trifle to the immense excavations that have been 
made in this little island. 'Jlic ditches, of a vast size, are all cut out of the solid rock ; 
these extend for a great many miles ; and raise our astonishment to think that so small 
a state has ever been able to make them.” — ( Tour through Sicily and Malta , Letter 15.) 
Since the island came into our possession, the fortifications have been considerably im- 
proved ; so that at present it is a place of very great strength. 
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After tlie capture of Rhodes by the Turks, the Emperor Charles V. made a present 
of Malta to the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, in whose possession it remained till 
1798, when it was taken by the French. It was taken from thq latter by the English 
in 1800 ; and was definitively cgded to us in 1814. 

The island consists mostly of a rock, very thinly covered with soil, a good deal of 
which has been brought, at an immense expense, from Sicily ; but being cultivated 
with the utmost care, it produces excellent fruits, particularly the celebrated Maltese 
oranges, corn, cotton, with small quantities of indigo, saffron, and sugar. The prin- 
cipal dependence of the inhabitants is on their cotton ; the crop of which, amounting 
to about 4,000,000 lbs. a year, is partly exported raw, and partly manufactured to the 
value of from 80,000/. to 100,000/. The corn raised in the island is not sufficient to 
feed the inhabitants for more than 5 or 6 months. The trade in com used to be 
monopolised by government ;_ and after the monopoly was abandoned, duties on import- 
ation, varying, like those in this country, with the price, were imposed. But in 1835, 
these duties were abolished ; and the fixed duties on corn entered for consumption, 
specified in the subjoined tariff, were substituted in their stead. 

Malta presents unusual facilities, which have not hitherto been taken proper ad- 
vantage of, for becoming the entrepot of the corn trade of the Mediterranean and Black 
Sea. Her warehouses for corn are, like those of Sicily and Barbary, excavated in the 
rock ; and are, perhaps, the best fitted of any in Europe for the safe keeping of corn. 
The wheat lodged in them may l»e preserved for an indefinite period ; and it is affirmed 
that though it should, on being deposited, be affected by the weevil, it is very soon 
freed from that destructive insect. It is not often that corn can be brought direct 
from Odessa, Taganrog, &c. to England, without the risk of being damaged ; but 
were it brought in the first instance to Malta, and bonded there, it might afterwards 
be conveyed in the best order to London, or any where else. Malta is also admirably 
well suited for becoming the centre of the corn trade of Egypt, Barbary, Italy, Sec. 

During the late war, particularly during the period when Napoleon’s anti-commercial 
system was in operation, Malta became a great entrepot for colonial and other goods, 
which were thence conveyed, according as opportunities offered, to the adjacent ports. 
This commerce ceased with the circumstances that gave it birth ; and for some years after 
the return of peace, the trade of the island was depressed below its natural level, by the 
imposition of various oppressive discriminating duties. In 1819, this vexatious system 
was partially obviated; but it continued to exert a pernicious influence till 1837, 
when, pursuant to the recommendation of Messrs. Austin and Lewis, commissioners of 
inquiry, the then existing tariffs of customs duties and port charges were wholly 
abolished; and a new tariff (which is subjoined) was issued in their stead. It imposes 
moderate duties, for the sake of revenue only, on a few articles in general demand, 
without regard to the country whence they come, at the same time that it equalises the 
tonnage duties, and reduces the warehouse rent on articles in bond to the lowest level. 
Every thing lias thus been done that was possible to second the natural advantages en- 
joyed by Malta for becoming the grand entrepot of the Mediterranean trade; and we 
have little doubt they will powerful! ^contribute to bring about that result. 

There are some good springs of fresh water. Valetta is partly supplied by water 
brought by an aqueduct a distance of about U miles, and partly by the rain collected in 
cisterns. 


Table exhibiting the various Articles, and their Value in .Sterling Money, imported into the Island of 
Malta during each of the Four Years ending with J837. 


Spoclea of Imports. 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837- 

Rpe.ies of Imports. 


1834. I 1835. 

1836. 

1837- 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 



£ | £ . 

£ 

£ 

Manufactures of all sorts - 

160,962 

121,654 

135,968 118,096 

Bullocks, pips, and sheep 

• 

21,418; 27 ,72b 

21,220 

11,711 

Sim-ir, refined and crushed 
noth* and cocoa 

‘23,353 

16,603 

19,182; 

16,522 

CaTob- beans 

- 

3,102 5,348 

5,192 

2,431 

16,909 

12,786 

19,896 

18,711 

Coals and charcoal 


10,358 10,514 

25,521 

18,778 

Imllgo - 

4,643 

1,462 

1,190] 

781 

Cheese 


4,522 4,474 

12,381 

12,676 

Rum - - 

1,191 

1 ,03 1 

2,150 

2,556 

2,740 

Fish, salted and dried 


11,476: 12,183 

15,501 

5,566 


6,960 

3,859 

10,448 

Flour 


162 619 

1 ,133 


Raw suirar - - - 

27.320 

17,461 

22,129 

17,799 

Fruits, dried 


1 6, 8(H) 14,467 

34 i 208 

10,756 

Tea - 

4,4 5S 

2,019 

2,922! 

2,l78j 

2,989 

drain, viz. — Wheat 
Indian com 

Bariev 


93,337 106,577 

114,833 

87^413 

Brimstone - 

Drills and articles used in 

1,171 

2,64f» 

2,970 

1,952 


6,978 3,188 

6,380: 7,166 

621 

6,318 

3,105 

8,549 

dyeing - 

4,437 

3,463' 

2,446 

Meat, salted and dried 


6,511, 2,322i 

2 ,983 

426 

Flax, hemp and tow 

2,920 

906 

3,249! 

2,340 

Mules, horses, and nssCs 


34 8 1 527! 

516 

995 

Hides, Halted and dried ,« 

■1,977 

14,888 

10 , 034 ! 

5,579 

Olive and linseed oil 


26,720i 24,422 

36,758 

29,545 

Rosin and tar 

54 5 

1 ,539 

1,978 

3,007 

|Ollves, salted 


1 ,050' 431 

736 

— 452 

Seeds In general 

4,187 

4,093 

4,229, 

5 

4 ,654 

Olive stones and firew ood 


8,518. 6.987 

5,703 

^,319 

Raw silk 

13 

1 ,235 

946 

Paste and niaccaroni 


700 1,322 

992 

806 

Tobacco leaf 

15,335 

21,766 

20.445, 

14,396 

Potatoes 


1,3141 1 ,606 

2,108 

3,110 

Wax - 

461 

221 

1 ,861 

2,175 

Riee ... 


2.665) 4,143 

1 .056 

1.121 

Wood (lim!»er deals, 6tc.) - 

8,373; 10,457 

6,158 

8,450 

Spirits (brandy and inn) 


6,052 17,629 

1 10.0411 9.463 

Wool atul cotton wool 

1 357 

2,586 

1,855! 
2,664 ( 

42,529 

1,515 

■2,985 

I Vinegar 


1,453 282 

I 1,830 

827 

Miscellanies (raw materials)! 5/, 103 2,8<0 

Beans, peas, caravanc.es, ! | „ 

Hnpgina, Ate. - -! '20,00348,894 

iBlscuit - - -1 UK! 477 

1,263 

29,858 

none 

Wines 

Miscellanies (provisions) 


42,6911 40,389 
1,636 2,037 

67,722 
| M*7 

71,983 

834 

i Totals 


1 591 ,666 570,382 685,581 547.484 


3 F 4 
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Umrbemr. — The harbour of VaMta ia double, and la one of 
tho Hnnl in the world. The dt; U built on » narrow longue 
of land, having the castle and ll^ht of 8l. Elmo at it* ex* 
t remit? and an admirable port on each *id*. That on tlie 
•oulh -eastern ride, denominated the grand port, U the moil 
frequented. The entrance to it, about t'Hi fathoms wide, Imu 
the formidable batteries of St. Elino on the one hand, and 
those of Fort fUcaaoii on the other. In entering, It U necea- 
aunp not to oome within .SO or tit) fathoms of the former, on 
ncconna of a .pit which projects from it; but in the rest of 
the channel there is from II) to IV fsth-wn* water. The port, 
which run. about If mite Inwards, has deep water and ex- 
cdltnt anchorage throughout : the largest men-of- war coming 
close to the quart. Tort Mftrsamusreu, on the north-wetern 
aide of the cllj,’U also a noble harbour. The entrance to it, 
which la about the Mine breadth as Out i>f the grand jmrt, is 
between St. Kioto and Fort Tiqua. In the centre of the basin 
is an island, on which are bunt a castle nud a Imiiotto. for 
the l otumlwr of the *hii«* jarforruing qtiar .inline. In which 
the )>ort l» prindtWl^ «»esl. Owing to the narrowness of tin* 
entrance, amt tho ttttul * .tri *hl«-nev» of the wind, »t is cu.mm- 
nrt for a^»t I. hound for Y-dviia to take a pilot on Ikmo) 

before entering (he harbour. 

TaitirpiA). — Duties on I m{w>rt<, and Dues fir *store Kent, 
which the t’olfpctor of t u.t "ni is rojUirLsl to levy on the 
Account of the tioreniment ul* 


i 



| j mjwxrt 
( Duties. 


i Store j 
1 Kents on 
Ariit lc. , 
i lodgvtl I 
in liocid 


jx «. j x 

Beer, »*er Maltese b urel - * - o V O') 

Cattle : ludita ks, and other animal* of the ( i 

kind, |«er head - - - n i0 0’ 

H or -*.*■» and mules, per head - - l P ", 

I’harco.d, per salm - - - - 0 W *'• 0 

Lirain : — J i 

Wheat, ]Kt salm - - . ’•* 1° O O 

1 ndian corn, per salin - - - *> *> 

Barley, |*er s.vlin - - - It'd 

S,ieK'>ia, |wr calm - - - d (» d 

I >ther inferior grains - - O 3 d d 

Manufactured grain, per cautar * d (j O ( > 

Wheat, Indian corn.barles, or other j j 

Inferior grains, if tl uuagol so ;»» to I 

be unlit for the food of mart (.-.>ro- ’ I 

m«i\l y called jViiwoihc.rii), j»cr vilm .0 2 0 d 

Manufactured grain, if damaged mi as [ I 

to )»e unfit for the food of man, per ' i 

canur - - - - - d 2 0 d 

Oil, fibre, per catfioo - - - O O h <> 

Potatoes, per rantar - - - - l) O IO O 

Pulse and seeds - — , 

Beans, caraianrcs, chick-peas, kidney- j 
beam, lentils, lupins, jeaj, and 

retches, per saint - - -0200 

Carob-teatu and cotton seeds, per ! 

cantor - - - * - O O 6 0 

Spirits; rir. few evert M altwr barrel of) j 

such spirit, of any strength not exceed- j | 

ing the strength of proof, by Srkes's ! j 

hydrometer (namely l.onskm proof ) and ! j 

so in projKirtion for any greater strength I 

than the strsmgth uf proof - - I 2 d O 

Vinegar, tier Maltese barrel - -0200 

Wines, tne valqg of which shall cicrftd ) 

13 t. per pipe of 11 Maltese barrels, 
p -r Mallow barrel - - 0 1 I t» d 

.VI! other wines, per Maltewe barrel - O * O n 


o 

n 

o 

o 

n 

u 


o 

o 

d 

0 

0 

o 


n 

o 


Ottgrrmiiomi, — 1. The duties payable by the sal in on grain, 
puhe, and seed, (except large 8 Jell inn Items) to lx- charged by 
the strike measure. The duties on large Sicilian beans and on 
charcoal to be charged by the heaped measure. 

2. Every liquid compounded of spirit ami any other Ingre- 
dient or ingredients, and containing more than *3 per cent, of 
spirit of the st^ngth of proof, to be liable to the duty on spirits 
which ia impoard by the present tariff. 

3. The store rents uo grain lodged in bond to be jtaynUle 
fWuu the day on which the grain was lodged. The store rents 
on every other article mqptiomxt in the present taritf to he 
payable from the tenth day after the day on which such article 
was lodgcnl. 

Tsatrr ( K). — Tonnage Due* which the Collector of Custom* 
is required to levy on the Account of the (Jovcrnmcrtt of 
Malta. 

Vo*wls discharging mrrchuidive In the island sh ill, mi i litifJ' 
ing outwards, pAv for every ton or any part thereof - t\J. 

■ 'I *Kin It'). Foe* which the Collector of Custom* i* required 

I to levy on the Ac-onnt of the tio> etnu.ent or Malta. 

X *. d. 

*■ or each certlftcat undei the office seal - - 0 V f, 

> For each she t of j.riuted official lorim - - <) o V 

! Tanll'if Due* authorised to be levied for Account of tiovcm- 
ment. by the Superintendent of Quarantine, .Malta. 

’ . Shii'jiitix it i •trtfittr. — 1. Yc-— els i-ntm-tl upon a ipi ir.in- 

j tine to pay, for each day of their continuance in |«ut, as 
follow* : — 

f . I- d. 

j V*.--- els not decoding 23 tons - - - - O ti 

i — from 2d ton* to 30 — - - - _ | O 

' - f-.-m 3 1 __ t'-O _ - - - 1 (i 

I — fonii l"l — I n — - - - -20 

i — from 1 .0-1 — 2*»U — - - -2d 

! — fmui 2**1 — V’u) ■ • - - - -2 1) 

j — fiom 2.'i l and upaurd* - - - -30 

j 2. N'es.M>l* of whatever *l/.c, s-viUng in qnnrnntinr, having 
• ntered U|en the jwrfoi m ince thereof, to pay at the above 
r’lii, tmt m no nw more than 2r. u day for the rcmaiti.b r 
of tl.e term of quarantine. 

3. \'e>-el* liable to quarantine, not having entered upon the 
j |N'ifiiriniuu.c ttu-r.of, to pay 2s. for each day of tla.‘ir con- 
! tm nance in port. 

; 1. Vewls comjH’lled by stress of weather to enter the rreat 
h iTtmur, to lie subject, while they remain there, to the ;id- 
j ditiimil charge of 3s. a day , IV.r every guard boat which tin; 
i Nuj>erint* iidcnt of Quarantine may deem it ms iwari to pl.n e 
I over them. 

i *»• Any vessel in quarantine entering the great hirlmur 
, without a just ili.ilile cause, incur* the i>eiialty of V M) dollars 
i mjMvscsl to the second article of the proclamation, dated 12th 
j October, 1S20. (No. xtil ) 


a. Vessel* having contagious disease* on boanl to pay an 
extra rate in proportion to tlu* eitjiense that may tw m. urn it, 
hut in nu case to exceed 20#. a tlar, m addition to the usual 

Kffirti* receive*! Into the lararet ft* deputation to he < li irge- 
ablc w tth a due projKirtion of the actual c\|»ense tlwreof, w hu h. 
at present, on ordinary oeeasioiis, is at the rate of 2.». ti./. a day 
for uach guardian, ami J#. Htl. a day for each labourer, whom 
it may Is? nectrssary to employ. 

Oitt/r landed in the lacarel to lie chargeable, for each *. </. 
Horse, mule, or ass - - - -30 


Bullock, or other animal of the kind - - ■ y O 


Slice p, goat, jug, or other small animal - - -II) 


Per»ttn* jierfbrmmg quarantine In the la/arct to pay at the 
rate of 2#. l.<l. a da*, for each guardian employ »sl, hut no si agio 
individual to t* c-t- urge atile with more than l#. 3 <i. a ilay. 
Ih-cummtt issu <1 under the oilier **?.il, 2*. (id. each. 


033 MO/, 32: 10,03* t/)*.Vl 33,llf.i 10,0'»*' 
7HH 1 1 ,2S!)j 7/iH« 7 1 3j 13,liS2 7/32! 


f.i t of Vessel* belonging to the Island . Movement of shipping at Malta, duri'ig each of the four ) ear* 
of ,M did, ml the 1*1 of January, 1 h3m. J ending with 1H37. 

I ,! .Ship* inward.*. Ship* outwards. 

'•'*'{ Sire*. Ton*. ‘ The Year and Si/e*. » t “ “ ” 

** j :! So. j Tons. Men. No. Ton*. Men. 

3S under lO Ions rach - 213' 1H3I. j 

•t't from to to 23 ton* - .Vl-t , V«M.d.* above *0 ton* - 033 110/32! 10,032 1,023 1 33,1 If. 10,0'»2 

2'.— -30 - - DiH j under IO - 7HH 11,28!): 7/iH« 713 1.3,032 7/32 

It! .30 tlfO - - 1,102. ! — - I - - 

3* 1 1 to 1 30 - - ! 4/3!) Total - 1,72.3 131,021 17/3# 1,740 168,71)8 18/14 

VII 1 '* J — 200 - -i 3.637 ! ^ ^ j j - - • - j 

( 1 )^ 2'><) 30*) - «• 2,720 Vr.M'U sImvi- IO tons -j 1 ,) 31 )87,13y[ 12,421 1 ,232 l!)7,fi7.3. 13,2.30 

r, J 30T) ton* and upw . ; 2/l'*| uud. r !•> - OK, 18,17'b 8/3'. «>3.V 18.210 r,,o71j 

171 of all dres, making Jl7/xe» i Total - 2,007 . 203,6.38^ 2 1 ,237 2,187 213,883 l‘J^30l^ 

ii VVwel* auiTv in tuna-' 1,26.3*186/16! 12/91 1/311202,7.37 13/63 
f under 40 -1 700j C-743 ^7.32 13.3.30 7,0.3!) 

j ToL.il -! 1,063 lyj. VX) 1 9.63)1 2J»R 216.2G7 20,922 

I VeMri'Ah^vc' 40 ton* -! 1.120^137,079^ ^11/73 1 ,108 ' 1 6R,3§8 12,434 
i under 40 • 420 8,‘273| 3,!)24 4.39 8,624 4,101 1 

! l T.gal - 1.349 163.3.M 13/07 1/37-177,022 16/31* 


' A verage l’ri< is 
t*f Wheat in En- 
tn[Hit at Malta, 

' during each of 
the i*>n Years 
! ending with 
, 18.37, per Salma, 
j in Sterling 
j Money. 


£ ». </. 
1828 1 16 If 

1820 1 1.3 K) 

1830 1 0 2 

18.31 1 12 3 

1832 I 12 3 

1833 1 9 1 

1 H34 1 0 IO 

1833 1 IO !H 

1836 1 7 1* 

18.37 1 6 0 


The central position, excellent port, and great strength of Malta, make it an admirable naval station 
for the repair and accommodation of the men-of-war and merchant-ships frequenting tho Mediterranean, 
and render its poaaession of material importance to the British empire. Since Multa-bolD vessels were 
admitted Into tne ports of the U. Kingdom on the same terms as those of British built, tin* trade of ship- 
building has materially Increased in the Utand. The; Maltese shipwrights are diligent expert work- 
men ; and, their wacejrbelng moderate, it is a favourable place for careening. Owing to the want of q 
dry dock, sll itoa above the size of a sloop c»f war, that require to have their bottoms examined, have to 
come to fcnglaxtil^far that purpose. This, surely, should be obviated. (Quarantine is strictly enforced at 
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Malta ; but there it every facility for its performance, and the charges are lets than at any other port in 
the Mediterranean. 

Malta it now the centre of a very extensive steam-packet system ; the steamers from England for the 
Ionian Islands, Constantinople, Alexandria, and other ports of the Levant, touching here. The French 
steamers from these ports usually perform quarantine at Malta. 

Afoiwy — In 18‘iS, British silver money was introduced into litres. The barrel is doable the cadi so. The Maltese foot = 
Malta; the Spanish dollar Udng made legal tender at the rate 11 l-6th English inches =£*2836 metres. The canna — 8 nalml 
of 4#. 4J. ; the Sicilian dollar at 4s. 2a.; and the scudo of = 81*9 English Inches = 2*079 metres. Merchants usually 
Malta at Is. B <1. es convert Malta measure into English In the proportion of 94 

Weights and Measures The pountror rottolo, commercial palmi to a yard, or 2 2-7th yards to 1 ctnna. 

weight = 30 omlv = J J f, English grains. Hence 10O rot- Bills on J.ondon are usually drawn at 30 and 60 days' sight, 
toll < t ho cant aro) = 1744 lb*. avoirdupois, or 79*14 kilog. The deputy commissary general is obliged to grant, at all 
Merchants usually reckon the cantaro at 173 11*. times, bills on the treasury here for British sliver tendered to 

The salma of corn, strcK.cn measure = 8*921 Winchester him, at the rate of JOO/. hill for every IOI/. 10s. silver, te- 
hyshvls: heaped measure is reckoned Hi per rent. more. The reiving, at the same time, other sliver, at a fluctuating rate of 
calliso, or measure for oil, contains 3j English gallons = 20*8 18 ;xcha-ige. 

MAN (ISLE OF) is, as every one knows, situated in the Irish sea, at about an equal 
distance from England, Scotland, and Ireland. *Tt is about 30 miles long, and lOor 12 
broad. The interior is mountainous, and the soil no where very productive. Popula- 
tion, in 18*11,47,975. This island used to be one of the principal stations of trie herring 
fishery; but for a considerable period it has been comparatively deserted by the herring 
shoals, — a circumstance which is not to he regretted; for the fishery, by withdrawing 
the attention of the inhabitants from agriculture and manufactures, and leading them to 
engage in what has usually been a gambling and unproductive business, has been, on the 
whole, injurious to the island. The steam packets from Glasgow to Liverpool touch at the 
Isle of IV Van ; which has, in consequence, begun to be largely frequented by visiters from 
these cities, and other parts of the empire, whose influx has materially contributed to 
the improvement of Douglas and other towns. 

Th*? feudal sovereignty of Man was formerly vested in the Earls of Derby, and more re- 
cently in the Dukes of Athol, a circumstance which accounts for the fact of the duties 
on most commodities consumed in the island having been, for a lengthened period, much 
lower than those on the same commodities when consumed in Great Britain. This dis- 
tinction, which still subsists, has produced a great deal of smuggling, and been in no ordi- 
nary degree injurious to the revenue and trade of the empire. During the present century, 
indeed, the clandestine trade of Man has been confined within comparatively narrow 
limits; but to accomplish this, a considerable extra force of Custom-house officers and 
revenue cruisers is required ; and the intercourse with the island has to be subjected to 
various restraints. Nothing, as it appears to us, can be more impolitic than the con- 
tinuance of such a system. The public has, at a very heavy expense, purchased all the 
feudal rights of the Athol family; and having done so, it is certainly high time that an 
end were put to the anomalous absurdity of having a considerable island, lying, as it 
were, in the very centre of the empire, and in the direct line between some of the prin- 
cipal trading towns, with different duties on many important articles ! It might be 
necessary, perhaps, to make some compensation to the inhabitants for such a change ; 
and this might be done, with advantage to them and without expense to the public, by 
modifying and improving the internal regulations and policy of the island, which are 
very much in need of amendment. We do not, indeed, imagine that the island would 
lose any thing by the proposed alteration ; for the temptation which the present system 
holds out to engage in smuggling enterprises diverts the population from the regular 
pursuits of industry, and, along with the herring lottery, is the principal cause of that 
idleness for which the Manx are so notorious. We subjoin an 


Abstract of 3 & 4 Will. IV., c. GO., for regulating tiik Trade of the Isle of Man. 

Commencement To commence the 1st of September, 1833. — § 1. 

Duties pauable on the Importation of Goods into the Isle qf Man There shall he rais<nl, levied, col 

lectoil, and paid unto his Majesty, his heirfc and successors, the several duties of customs respectively se 
forth in the table herein-aftcr contained, denominated “ Table of Duties,” upon importation into the Is! 
of Man of the several goods, wares, and merchandise, according to the quantity or value thereof specffieL 
in such table, and so in proportion for any greater or less quantity or value of the same ; (that is to say? 

Table of Duties . 


A Table of the Duties of Customs payable on Goods, Wares, 
and Merchandise, imported Into tbe Isle of Man. 

£ a. d. 

Coals, from the U. Kingdom ... Free. 
Coftbe, the duties of consumption in the IT. Ivingdoi 

not having been then paid thereon, the lb. 0 0 4 

Hemp, the cwt. - - - o O 1 

Hops, from tbe U. Kingdom, the lb. - O 0 1J 

Iron, from foreign parts, for etury 1001. of the value 
thereof - * - - 10 0 0 

Spirits ; viz. — 

Foreign spirits, tho gallon - - 0 

Hum of the British plantations, not exceeding 
the strength of proof by Sykes’s hydrometer, and 
so in proportion tor any greater strength, the 
gallon - - - - 0 3 0 

Sugar, muscovado, the cwt. - - -0 10 

Tea; viz. — * 

Bohea, the lh. - - - - 0 0 G 

Green, the lb. - - - - O I O 

Tobacco, the lb. - * - - 0 1 G 

Wine ; viz. — 

French, the tun of 932 gallons - - 16 0 0 

any other sort, the tun uf 232 gallons • - 12 t> 0 


Wood, from foreign parts ; — viz. £ 9w 

I Teal boards, for every 101V. of the value thereof. 10 6 o’ 
Timber, for every KKV. of the value thereof - 10 0 0 
Goods, wares, and merchandise, imported from the 
U. Kingdom, and entitled to any bounty or draw- 
back ot excise on exportation from thence, and not 
herein-before enumerated or charged with dutv, 
for every 100L of the value thereof - * 00 

OiK>ds t wares, and merchandise imported from the * 

l T . Kingdom, and not herein-before charged with 
duly, for every KKW. of the value thereof - - 2 10 0 

Goods, wares, or merchandise Imported from any 
from whence such .goods may be lawfully 

S r ted Into the Isle of Man, and not herein- 
e charged with duty, for every KHM. of the 
value thereof - . - _ - 13 0 0 

Except the several goods, wares, and merchandise following, 
and which are to be imported into the Isle of Man dntv free * 
(that is to say,) ^ * 

° r luo , wn Unen yarn, wood ashes, weed 
ashes, flesh ot all sorts ; also com, grain, or meal of aU sorts 
when importable ; any of which goods, vim, or mcrcha.i- 
any ilU ° tlve ***« #3 any place In 
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Any *a »1 of white or brown linen cloth, hemp, hemp wrd, 
hors**, black cattle, xhevp ; nil utensil* mul in»tnunenU lit 
nnd necessary to be employed in manufactorii*, in fisheries, 
or in agriculture ; bricks, "tiles, all sorts of umnjj trees, m'» 
sheila, lime, so*»*cr*’ waste, packthread, small rordnge for 
nets, salt, board*, timber, wood l*ing the growth, 

production, or m.mu&u'ture of the U. Kingdom, and im- 
ported from thence in British ships. 

Iron in rod* or liars, cotton, indigo, naval stores, and any sort 
of wood commonly called Imnlier, (»i*. deals of all sorts. 


timber, balks of all site*, barrel hoards, clap boards, pipe 
boards, or pipe hold, white hoards for shoemakers, hrooin 
and cant siuirs, l>ow stave*, capravan, clap holt, elamv wood, 
healing* for pipes and for hogshead*, and for barrels, hoops 
fbr coojierw, oars, pipe and hogshead staves, barrel staves, 
firkin staves, I runnels, speckled wood, sweet wood, small 
spars, oak plunk, and wainscot.) being of the growth, pro- 
duction, or manufacture of anv British colony or plantation 
In America or the West Indies, and imported from the 
U. Kingdom in British ships. — Sect. 5b 


British Goods from /’. Kingdom to appear upon the Cockets. — No godfes shall be entered In the Islo 
nr Man as being the growth, produce, or manufacture of the U. Kingdom, or as being imported from 
thence, except such goods as shall appear upou the rocket or cockets of the ship or vessel Importing 
the same to have been duly cleared at some port in the United Kingdom, to be exported to the said 
isle. _ 5 

Goods enumerated in the following Sehedule importable only under Licence The several sorts of 

poods enumerated or described in the schedule heroin-after contained, denominated “ Schedule of Licence 
floods." shall not be imported into the Isle of Man, nor exported from any place to be carried to the Isle 
of Man, without the licence of the commissioners of customs first obtained, nor in greater quantities in 
th<‘ whole, in any one year, than the respective quantities of such goods specified in the said schedule ; 
and such g'**ds shall not be so exported nor so imported, except from the respective places set forth in 
the said schedule, and according to the rules subjoined thereto ; (that is to say,) 


Schedule of Licence Goods. 


Wine, 110 tun*. 

Foiru;*i brandy, 1 0.noo g tit on*, 
h-ri j.ii geneva, l.\o*M> 

Km n th* l*. Kingdom, or from my plan* from which the 
vino imclil ho lm|<oTtcd into the t . Kingdom, for con- 
iiimp'i'Wi therein. 

Hum, of tho British plantation*, GO.OOO gallons. 

From tiroat Britain. 

Bohea tea, 70,000 lb*. 

t. «. 5,1100 it.*. 

C'oflVe (unless the duties of consumption in the 1 T . Kingdom 
*h*ll have Iwcn then paid thor*-on), s,n,x> 

Tobacco, Nl.OtJt) 

Muscovado Mi^ar, of the British lKjMvss.ons, 10/)(X) cart. 
Flaring csrtU, I.HOO pack*. 

From England. 

Rofiriftl sug»r, SHOO rwt. 

From the port of Liverpool. 

And such additional quantities of .any of such xeri'ral sorts of 
good* as the commissioners of his Majesty’* inje.uiy shall from 
time to time, under any special e ifeumstano .* of necessity, 
direct, from such |»ort* respectively ; subject to Uie rules fol- 
lowing ; (that is to say,) 

1. All such .roods to be Imported Info the port of Douglas, 
and by his Majesty's subjects, and in British ship* or vessels of 
the burden of V) tons or upward*: 

'i. Such tobacco to l»e shippped onlv in iv>rt* In England, 
where tobacco U allowed to be imjtorUti anti wartjiou*cuvrith- 
out payment of duty : 

S. Such wine to Iw »o Imported only in ca.l* or package* 
containing not lea* than a hog, head each, t»r in cases containing 


not les* than 5 doten reputed quart bottles, or G dozen reputed 
pint liottlec each : 

-t. Such brandy and geneva to lie imported only in cask, con- 
taining IOO gallons each, at leant : 

.V Such brandy and geneva not to l>e of greater or higher 
degree of strength than that of 1 to !> over hydrometer proof : 

ti. Such goods, when cximrted from tiiesl Britain, may 1 m» 
so exerted from the warehouse in which they may have been 
secured without payment of duty : 

7. If the dutie* of Importation have boi*n paid In the V. 
Kingdom on such goods, a full drawback of such dutie* shall 
be allowed on the exportation : 

8 . l"pon the exj»ortat|f>n from I.ivertNwiI of «ucfr refm<xl 
sugar, the same inanity shall tie allowed as would be allowable 
on exitortation to foreign part* : 

9 . i’ih.i, exportation from ilie L\ Kingdom of any *uch 
goods from the warehouse, or for drawback, or for liouiify, »o 
much of the form of the Imnd, or of the declaration, or of any 
other document, required in the case of exportation of such 
goods generally to foreign parts, a* is intended to prevent the 
land tig of the "same in the Lie of Mao, xlinll lx» omitted : 

1 (>. S'o drawback or bounty to be allowed, nor export bond 
cancelled, until a certificate of the due landing of the good* at 
the iiort of liougla* he nrodiued from the collector and comp- 
troller of the » u stums of that port. 

II. If any gcxsl* l>e laden at any foreign |»ort or place, the 
specie* and quantity of such goods, with the marks, numbers, 
and denominations of the casks or package* containing the 
same, shall la? indorsed oti the licence ? and signed by the 
British consul at the port of lading, nr, it tliere be no British 
consul, by two known British merchant*: 

IV. I'iM.n importation into the j»ort of Douglas of any such 
goods, the licence fur the same snail be dell vend up to the 
collector or comptroller of that port. — Sect. I. 


Application for Licence to be delivered to Officers hetireen May and July Kvcry application for 

licence to import any of the goods aforesaid into th»* Isle of Man shall bn math* In’writing, and delivered, 
between the 5th day of May and the nth day of July in each year, to the collector or comptroller of the 
port of Douglas in the said isle ; and such application shall specify the date thereof, and the name, re- 
sidence, an# occupation of the person applying, and the description nnd quantity of each article for which 
such licence is required ; and all such applications, with such particulars, shall he entered in a book to be 
kept at the Custom-house at the port of Douglas, and to be there open for public inspection during the 
hours of business ; and on the 5th day of July in each year such book shall he closed ; nnd within I -I days 
thereafter the collector and comptroller shall make out and sign a true copy of such entries, specifying the 
applicants resident, and tho applicants not resident in the said isle, and deliver or transmit such copy to 
the governor or lieutenant-governor of the said isle for the time being. — 5 5. 

Governor to allot Quantities Within 14 days after the receipt of such copy, the governor or lieu- 

tenant-governor of the said isle shall allot the whole quantity of each article, in the first place, among the 
applicants resident in the said island, in case the w hole quantity of any article shall not have been applied 
for by residents; then shall allot the quantity not so applied for among tho non-resident applicants, in 
such proportions in all cases as ho shall judge most fair and equitable ; and shall cause a report thereon 
to be drawn up in writing, and sign and transmit the same to the Lords Commissioners of nis Majesty’s 
Treasury of the U. Kingdom of Croat Britain and Ireland, and shall cause a duplicate of su^Ji report, so 
signed, to be transmitted to tho commissioners of customs. — | fi. 

Com mis firmer s of Customs to grant Licences. — Upon receipt of such duplicate report the commissioners 
fijpUstoms shall grant licences, to continue In force, for any period until the 5th of July then next ensuing, 
Jr the importation into tho Isle of Man of the quantities or such gomi* as are allowed by law to be so im- 
ported, with their licence, according to the allotments In such report, and dividing the whole portion 
allotted to any one applicant into several licences, as they shall bo desired and see fit ; and such licences 
shall be transmitted without delay to the collector and comptroller of Douglas, to be by them delivered 
to the different applicants, after taking bond for the same under the provisions of this act — $7- 

Before Delivery of Licences, Bond to be given Pre vious to the uelivery of any such licences to the 

persons to whon they are granted, the collector and comptroller of Douglas shall take the bond of such 
persons to his Majesty, his heirs and successors, with sufficient security, for the importation of the articles 
for which the said licences are respectively granted, on or before the 5th day of July succeeding the de- 
livery of such licences, with such conditions, and for the forfeiture of such sums, not exceeding the whole 
amount of duties payable In Great Britain on articles similar to those specilfed in such licences, as tho 
commissioners of customs shall think fit : provided always, that if any person to whom such licence shall 
be granted shall not have given such bond prior to the 5th day of January next after the granting such 
licence, it shall be lawful for the governor or lieutenant-governor of tho said isle. If he shall sec fit, to 
transfer any such licence to any other person who shall be desirous to take up the same, and willing and 
able to give such bond ; and such transfer shall be notified by indorsen^pnt on the licence, signed by such 
governor or lieutenant-governor §8. # 

Counterfeiting or falsifying l. hence. Penalty 500 1 — If any person or persons shall counterfeit or falsify 
an> licence or other document required for the Importation into the Isle of Man of any goods which would 
otherwise be prohibited to be imported into the said isle, or shall knowingly or wilfully make use of any 
such licence, or other document so counterfeited or falsified, such person or persons shall, for every such 
offence, forfeit the sum of 500/. — 50. 
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licence Goods not to be re-exported , &c It shall not be lawful to re-export from the Isle of Man any 

goods which have been imported into the said isle with licence of the commissioners of customs as afore- 
said ; and it shall not be lawful to carry any such goods coastwise from one part of the said isle to another, 
except in vessels of fit) tons burden at the least, and in the same packages in which such goods were im- 
ported into the said isle ; and it shall not be lawful to remove any wine from one part of the said isle to 
another, by and except in such packages or in bottles. — § 10. 

Foreign Goods not to be exported to U. Kingdom. — It shall not be lawful to export from the hie of 
Man to any part of the U. Kingdom any goods which are of the growth, produce, or manufacture of any 
foreign country §11. 

Gintds imported or exported, $c, contrary to Fate forfeited, SfC If any goods shall be Imported into or 

exported from the lt.lo of Man, or carried coastwise from one part of the said isle to another part of the 
same, or shall be waterborne, or brought to any wharf or other place with intent to be waterborne, to be 
so exported or carried, or shall be removed by land within the said isle, contrary to any of the directions 
or provisions of this act, the same, and the packages containing the same, shall be forfeited, together with 
all ships, vessels, or boats, and all cattle and carriages used or employed therein ; and every person offend- 
ing therein shall forfeit for every such offence, the sum of 100/., or the full amount of all duties which 
would he payable in respect of such or similar goods, for home consumption of the same, in the U. 
Kingdom, at the election of the commissioners of customs. — § 1*2. 

Goods prohibited to be imported into the Isle <f Man. — The several sorts of goods enumerated or 
deseribed in the schedule liercin-after contained, denominated “ Schedule of Prohibitions,” shall not be 
imported into the Isle of Man ; (that is to say,) 

Schedule of Prohibitions. 

Goods, the produce or manufacture of places within the limits ; except spirits the produce of the British possessions in 
of thrs I r nite<l Bust 1 ndia Company’s charter ; except from /_._ierica, or of the t ape of Good Hope 
pie U. Kingdom : British distilled f-pirits : 

<'<>itc>n yarn, cotton cloth, linen cloth, glass manufactures. All goods prohibited to he Imjrorfed Into the 17. Kingdom to 
woollen manufactures, unless Unui Jtde laden In and im* he used or consumed therein, on account of the sort or de- 
ported directly fVom the U. Kingdom : scrlption of the same. — Sect. 13. 

Spirits of greater strength than 1 to 9 over hydrometer proof, 

limiting the Quantity of Spirits, Tea, and Tobacco for Uses of Seamen If any decked vessel, bound 

from the Isle of Man to any port of Great Britain or Ireland, shall have on hoard for the use of the sea- 
men, any spirits exceeding the quantity of £ gallon for each seatnan, or any tobacco exceeding 1 lb. 
weight for each seaman, or any tea exceeding 2 lbs. weight for the whole of the seaman on board such 
vessel, or if any open boat, hound from the Isle of Man to any port of Great Britain or Ireland, shall have 
on board, for the use of the seamen, any spirits exceeding 1 quart for each seaman, or any tobacco ex- 
ceeding £ lb. weight for each seaman, or any tea exceeding 1 lb. weight for the whole of the seamen 
on board such boat, all such foreign spirits, tobacco, anti tea respectively, together with thecasks or pack- 
ages containing the same, and also every such vessel or boat, together’ w ith all the guns, furniture, am- 
munition, tackle, and apparel thereof, shall be forfeited. — § I t. 

Certificate for Goods the Produce of the Isle of Man. Before any goods shall be shipped in the Isle of 
Man for exportation to the U. Kingdom, as being the produce or manufacture of that island, proof 
shall be made by the written declaration of some competent person, to the satisfaction of the collector 
and comptroller of the customs at the port of shipment, that such goods, describing and identifying the 
same, are the produce or the manufacture, ns the case may he, of the said island, and in such declaration 
shall be stated the name of the person by w hom such goods are intended to be entered and shipped ; and 
such person, at the time of entry (not being more than 1 month alter the date of such declaration) shall 
make and subscribe a declaration before such collector or comptroller, that the goods to be shipped in 
virtue of the entry are the same as are mentioned in such declaration ; and thereupon the collector and 
comptroller shall, on demand, give to the master of the ship in which the goods are to tie exported a cer- 
tificate of .such proof of produce, or of manufacture, having been made in respect of such goods, describ- 
ing the same, and setting forth the name of the exporter, and of the exporting ship, and the master 
thereof, and the destination of the goods ; and such certificate shall lie received at the port of importation 
in the U. Kingdom, instead of the certificate of the governor, lieutenant-governor, or comniaudcr- 

in-chiof of the said island, heretofore required $ 15. 

Management qj Duties Section Hi. relates to the appropriation of duties, and is of no commercial 

importance. 

MANGANESE (Ger. Braun stein , Glasscise ; I)u. Bruinstcen ; I 7 r. Manganese , 
Magalese , Savon du verre ; It. Mnngunesia ; Sp. Mangnnesin ; Eat. Magnesia nigra y 
Manganesium ), a metal which, when pure, is of a greyish white colour, like cast iron, 
and has a good deal of brilliancy. Its texture is granular; it has neither taste nor 
smell ; it is softer than cast iron, and may he filed; its specific gravity is 8. It is very 
brittle, and can neither be hammered nor drawn out into wire. * Its tenacity is unknown. 
"When exposed to the air, it attracts oxygen with considerable rapidity. It soon loses its 
lustre, and becomes grey, violet, brown, and at last black. These changes take pluce 
still more rapidly if the fhetal be heated in an open vessel. Ores of manganese are 
common in Devonshire, Somersetshire, Sec. The ore of manganese, known in Derby- 
shire by the name of black tenth!, is remarkable for its spontaneous inflammation withj 
Oxide of manganese is of considerable use ; it is employed in making oxymuriatic i 
for forming bleaching liquor. It is also used in glazing black earthenware, for giving 
colours to enamels, and in the manufacture of- porcelain. It is the substance generally 

used by chemists for obtaining oxygen gas. — ( Thomson's Chemistry , Sfc. ) 

MANGEL WUltZEE, on FIELD BEET ( Fr. Bctteraves ; Ger. Mangold 
Wnrzel s It. Biettola ), a mongrel between the red and white beet. It has been a good 
deal cultivated in France, Germany, and Switzerland, partly as fjpod for cattle, and 
partly to be used in distillation, and in the extraction of sugar. Its culture in Great 
Britain is very recent; and Mr. Eoudon questions whether it has any advantages over 
the turnip for general agricultural purposes. The preparation of the soil is exactly the 
same as for turnips, and immense crops are raised on strong clays. The produce 
per acre is about the same as that of the Swedish turnip ; it is applied almost entirely 

to the fattening of stock, and the feeding of milch cows (Loudon's Ency. of 

Agriculture . ) 

MANNA (Fr. Manne ; Ger. Mannacsche ; It. Manna), the concrete juice of the 
Fraxinus omits, a species of ash growing in the south of Europe. The juice exudes 
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spontaneously in warm dry weather, and concretes into whitish tears; but the greater 
part of the manna of commerce is obtained by making incisions in the tree, and gather- 
ing the juice in baskets, where it forms irregular masses of a reddish or brownish colour, 
often full of impurities. Manna is imported in chests, principally from Sicily and 
Calabria. The best is in oblong pieces or Hakes, moderately dry, friable, light, of a 
whitish or pale yellow. colour, and in some degree transparent; the inferior kinds are 
moist, unctuous, and brown. It has a slight peculiar odour, and a sweet taste, with some 
degree of bitterness not very pleasant, and leaving a nauseous impression on the tongue. 
( I'/mmson's Dispensatory. ) 

MANIFEST, in commercial navigation, is a document signed by the master, con- 
taining the name or names of the places where the goods on board have been laden, and 
the place or places for which they are respectively destined ; the name anti tonnage of 
tlie vessel, the name of the master, and the name of the place to which the vessel 
belongs; a particular account anti description of all the packages on board, with the 
marks and numbers thereon, the goods contained in such packages, the names of the 
respective shippers and consignees, as far as such particulars are known to the master, 
&c. A separate manifest is required for tobacco. The manifest must lie made out, dated, 
and signed by the captain, at the place or places where the goods, or any part of the 
goods, are taken on board. — (See Importation and Extortation.) 

MAN I EE A, the capital of Luconia, the largest of the Philippine Islands, and the 
principal settlement of the Spaniards in the Kast, in lat. 14° .'!(>' 8" N., Ion. K. 

Population about 100,000, of whom from 4,000 to 5,(\>G may be Kuropeans. Manilla is 
built on the shore of a spacious bay of the same name, at the mouth of a river navigable 
for small vessels a considerable way into the interior. 'Hie smaller class of ships anchor 
in Manilla roads, in 5 fathoms, the north bastion bearing N. 37° E., the fishery stakes 
at the river’s mouth N. 18° E., distant about a mile ; but large ships anchor at Oavita, 
about 3 leag’ues to the southward, where there is a good harbour, well sheltered from 
the W. and S. W. winds. The arsenal is at C’avita, which is defended by Port St. Philip, 
the strongest fortress on the islands. The city is surrounded by a wall and towers, and 
some of the bastions are well furnished with artillery. 

Though situated within the tropics, the climate of the Philippines is sufficiently 
temperate ; the only considerable disadvantage under which they labour in this respect 
being that the principal part of the group comes within the range of the typhoons. 
The soil is of very different qualities; but for the most part singularly fertile. They 
are rich in mineral, vegetable, and animal productions. It is stated in a statistical 
account oj^the Philippines, published at Manilla in 1818 and 1819, that the entire 
population of the islands amounted to 2, -49,85-, of which l,37(V2-2 belonged to 
JLuconia. 'Inhere were, at the period referred to, only 2,8M7 Europeans in the islands, 
and little more than 6\CXX) Chinese. natives are said to be the most active, bold, 

and energetic, of any belonging to the Eastern Archipelago. “ These people,” says a 
most intelligent navigator, “appear in no respect inferior to those of Europe. They 
cultivate the earth like men of understanding ; are carpenters, joiners, smiths, goldsmiths, 
weavers, masons, See. I have walked through their villages, and found them kind, hos- 
pitable, and communicative ; and though the Spaniards speak of and treat them with 
contempt, I perceived that the vices they attributed to the Indians, ought rather to be 
imputed to the government they have themselves established.” — ( Poyar/t de JM. IJc la 
Perouse , c. 15. ) 

The principal articles of export consist of sugar, hemp, indigo, cigars, cotton, codec, 
rice, sapan wood, mother of pearl, hides, ebony, gold dust, &c.* The principal articles of 
import are stuffs for clothing, iron, hardware, furniture, fire-arms, and ammunition, See. 

^Subjoined in a statement of the import trade of Manilla in procured direct from that city ; but 

to bear in mind that the official accounts from which it lias been drawn up are so detective, 
WfifiFthe amounts sjjccilied can ouiy be considered as rough approximations ; and are, no doubt, under 
the mark. 

Account of the Quantities and Values of the principal Articles exported from Manilla in 1 838 . 


I r.m - 

plrvl* 

Quantities. 

* 1,874 

Value. 

$87,916 

Cotton*, grrj . - m 

yard® 

4,643,375 

580,4*4 

I Vi. white - 

— 

1,138,332 

171,050 

Utngham* 

— 

V3*,lf>» 

05,506 

Stri|»e* 

— 

395, 1 70 

86,445 

Handkerchief* 

dnxen 

67,361 

154,7** 

I'rint® 

yard* 

I96.V46 

L£4,53U 

1 18,197 

Woollen* and wanted - 

— 

I.'.7,V.»7 

Muslin* 

— 

551,013 

137,754 

Umbrella* 

No. 

*2,398 

J 6,798 

lil ana and eat then era re • 

pock* 

770 

*7.7<0 

Sundries 

__ Total value In HpanUh dollar* 



*14,805 

g 1,663, *05 


, Of the above, goods to the value of 1,145,000 dollars were imported, in Spanish vessels, ftami China, 
ilnganore, and elsewhere. About 130 ships entered the port of Manilla in 1838 : of which 46 were Spanish, 
» British, 28 American, and 11 Chinese. 
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Account of the Quantity and Value of the Produce exported from Manilla in 1837. 


Articles. 


Sugar 

Sapan wood 
Hemp 
Cotton 
Coffee 

Buffalo - - . 

Mother of pearl shells 

Hide cuttings 

Hcinn, cordage 

Strcnaetl ebony 

Hoots of sapan wood 

Pieces of molove (timber) 

Indigo 

f/eaf tobacco 

Tortoiseshell 

Kico 

Paddy 

CoHI c in husk 
Hats - 


t 'l'ar cases 
t’ig.irs 

Manilla h»mp cloth 
Ditto 

t'oeoa nut oil 
Ditto 
'Until 
Canes 

Liquid indigo 
Ditto 

Cotton canvas 
Mats 


By Foreign Vessels 

By Spanish Vessels 

• Total. 

| Price. 

1 Gross Amount. 




Dolt. 

RD. 

Doll. 

HI, 


1 or,. nr , 2 pic. 

26,331 pic. 

222,18.3 pic. 

4 

2 

944,271 

6 


14,604 — 

9,091 — 

23,695 — 

1 


2.3,69.5 



57,363 — 

2,104 — 

59,467 — 

4 

2 

252,734 

6 


-2,850 — 

2,814 — 

5,664 — 

15 

. 

84,961 



6,206 — 

632 — 

6,838$ — 

13 

' _ 

88,894 



7,531 — 

2,124$— 

9,655$— 

3 

7 

37,415 


10* 

1,004 — 

11 — 

1,015 — 

14 

• 

14,210 



1,417 — 

1,521 — 

2,958 — 

3 

• 

8,814 



875 — 

.300$ — 

1,196$— 

9 

- 

10,759 

4 


9,421 — 

.38 2 — 

9,803 — 

1 

2 

1 2,26.3 

6 


5,520 — 

1,746 — 

2,266 — 

• 

4 

1,133 



4,368 — 

- - 

4,368 — 

5 

4 

24,024 



1,653$ — 99ctys. 

142 —99 ctys. 

1,795$ — 99 ctys. 

66 

• 

118,503 



35 — 


35 — 

12 

- 

420 



2,706 ctys. 

1,910$ ctys. 

4,6 16$ ctys. 

7 

4 

34,623 

6 


45,t)07 — 

70,996 coys. 

126,00.3 coys. 

1 

2 

157,50.3 

6 


16,564 t»ic. 

19,048 pic. 

35,613 pic. 

- 

4 

17,806 



He, — 


86 

3 

6 

224 

4 


19,395 in numb. 

234 in numb. 

19,fiv9 in numb. 

1 

6 

.34,350 

i ■ 


5,851 — 

70 — 

5.921 — 


4 

2,960 

4 


3,111 boxes 

1,457 l*oxes 

4,698 boxes 

25 


111,960 



19,050 pieces 

10,000 pieces 

29/>50 pieces 

. 

3 

10,893 

6 


4,0754 — 

60 — 

4,121 — 

- 

1$ 

773 

3 

Ul 

8764 casks 

- 

867 $ casks 

2 

6 

2,410 

3 


8,768$ — 

- - 

768 — 

2 

2 

1,728 



6,951 gallons 

132 gallons 

7,083 gallons 

3 

_ 

2,666 

1 


1,440 — 

- 

1,440 


4 

720 



- 

230 pic. 

2.30 pic. 

4 

- 

920 




606 cask* 

606 casks 

3 

4 

2,1 2 1 



- 

560 pieces 

660 pieces 

12 

_ 

6,720 



* 

762 

762 

~ 

2 

190 

4 

- 




Total 

2,012,6381 

65 

20* 


The port charges on foreign vessels consist of a tonnage duty of 2 reals, or a quarter-dollar, per register 
ton ; and fees, varying from 15 to 20 dollars, according to the size of the vessel, for port -captain’s and 
health officer’s visits, passport, Ac. The tariff is bottomed on a custom-house valuation, fixed every 5 
years. Most foreign commodities, imported in foreign vessels, pay an import duty of 14 per cent, ad 
valorem* except wines and spirits, which mostly pay a duty of from 30 to GO per cent, unless the produce 
of .Spain. Cotton-twist of certain colours, cutlery, ready-made clothes, European fruits, confectionery, 
and vinegar, pay 40 per cent, if imported in Spanish vessels, and 50 per cent, if in any other. British and 
other foreign cotton and silk manufactures made in imitation of native cloth, Madras and Senegal cottons. 
See. pay 15 per cent, if imported in Spanish, and 25 per cent, if in other ships. Machinery of all sorts 
for the promotion of industry, cotton twist of certain colours, gold and silver, plants and seeds, arc im- 
ported duty free ; but tropical products, the same as those of the Philippines, gunpowder, swords, and 
other warlike stores, &c., are prohibited, unless landed in bond for re-exportation. Exports of nearly 
all descriptions, by Spanish vessels, pay only from 14 to 2 per cent, ad valorem , and by foreign vessels 
double this duty ; but manufactured tobacco, rope from Manilla, hemp, and gold and silver, coined or 
uncoined. If exported to Spain, go duty free. The principal currency of Manilla consists of Spanish 
dollars, of 8 reals and 96 grains ; but S. American dollars are also current** The weights in use are the 
Spanish lb., which is nearly *2 per cent, heavier than the English ; the arroba *= 25$ Eng. lbs. nearly ; the 
quintal = 102 lbs. ; and the picul of 5 arrobas, or 1+ cwt. Eng. The coyan is a measure for rice, &c., 
varying from 96 to 135 lbs. According to a recent list, there are in Manilla 47 Spanish merchants and 
11 foreign firms. The Spanish merchants have a chamber of commerce, and a joint-stock insurance 
society. The U. States, France, and Belgium have consuls, and each of the Canton marine insurance 
companies has an agent here. There are, however, neither fire nor life offices nor agencies ; nor is any 
newspaper, price-currcnt, or other periodical publication issued in Manilla. 

Considering the great fertility and varied productions of the Philippines, and their, 
peculiarly favourable situation for carrying on commerce, the limited extent of their 
trade, even with its late increase, may excite surprise. This, however, is entirely a con- 
sequence of the wretched policy of the Spanish government, which persevered until very 
recently in excluding all foreign ships from the ports of the Philippines, confining the 
trade between them and Mexico and S. America to a single ship 1 Even ships and 
settlers from China were excluded. “ Provisions,” says I. a Perouse, “of all kinds are 
in the greatest abundance here, and extremely cheap; but clothing, European hardware, 
and furniture bear an excessively high price. The want of competition, together with 
prohibitions and restraints of every kind laid on commerce, rentier the productions and 
merchandise of India and China at least as dear as in Europe /” Happily, however, this 
miserable policy, the elTeets of which have been admirably depicted by M. de la PerQtiMfefe 
has been materially modified during the last few years. 'Hie events of the late^iPBr 
destroyed for ever the old colonial system of Spain ; and the ships of all nations are 
now freely admitted into Manilla and the other ports in the Philippines. An un- 
precedented stimulus has, in consequence, been given to all sorts of industry ; and its 
progress will no doubt become more rapid, according as a wider experience and 
acquaintance with foreigners makes the natives better aware of the advantages of 
commerce and industry, and disabuses them of the prejudices of which they have been 
so long the slaves. 

M A 1111EE (Gcr. ltus. and Lat. Marmor ; Du. Manner; Fr. Marbre ; It. Marmo ; 
Sp. Marmot), a genus of fossils, composed chiefly of lime ; being a bright and beautiful 
stone, moderately hard, not giving fire with steel, fermenting with and soluble in acid 
menstrua, and calcining in a slight (ire. 


The colours by which marbles are distinguished are almost innumerable. Some are quite black ; others, 
again, are of a snowy white ; some are greenish ; others greyish, reddish, bluish, yellowish, Ac. ; while 
some are variegated and sjrotted with many different colours anti shades of colour. The finest solid 
modern marbles are those of Italy, Blankenburg, France, and Flanders. Great quantities of very beau- 
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tiful marble have l*eon lately discovered at Portsoy in Banffshire, and at Tiroe and other places in the 
Western Isles. Kilkenny, In Ireland, has abundance of beautiful black marble intermixed with white 
spots, called Kilkenny marble. Derbyshi^ alxmnds In this mineral. Near Kemlyn-bay, in An^lesea, 
there is a quarry of beautiful marble calhnl verdc di Corsica , from its also being found in Corsica. Its 
colours are green, black, white, and dull nurple, irregularly disposed. Italy produces the most valuable 
marble, and its exportation makes a considerable branch of her foreign commerce. The black and the 
milk-white marble of Carara, in the duchy of Massa, are particularly esteemed. 

The marbles of Germany, Norway, and Sweden are very inferior, being mixed with a sort of scaly 
limestone. 

Marble is of so hard, compact, and fine a texture, as readily to take a beautiful polish. That most 
esteemed by statuaries is brought from the island of Paros, til the Archipelago ; it was employed by 
Praxitetcs'and Phidias, both of whom were natives of that island ; whence aho the famous Arundeliun 
marbles were brought. The marble of Carara is likewise in high repute among sculptors. 

The specific gravity of marble is from *2,700 to 2,800. Black marble owes its colour to a slight mixture 
of iron. 

MARITIME LAW. By maritime law is meant the law relating to harbours, 
ships, and seamen. It forms an important branch of the commercial law of all maritime 
nations. It is divided into a variety of different departments; such as those with respect 
to harbours, the property of ships, the duties ami rights of* masters and seamen, con- 
tracts of affreightment, average, salvage, &c. The reader will find those subjects treated 
of under their respective heads. 

Sketch of the Progress of Maritime I. a u\ — 'Hie earliest system of maritime law was 
supplied by the Rhodians, several centuries before the Christian ara. 'Die most 
celebrated authors of antiquity have spoken in high terms of the wisdom of the Rhodian 
laws ; luckily, however, wo are not wholly left, in forming our opinion upon them, to 
the vague though commendatory statements of Cicero anti Strabo.. — ( Cicero pro Lege 
Manilia ; Strub. lib. xiv. ) The laws of Rhodes were adopted l>y Augustus into th.e 
legislation of Rome ; and such was the estimation in which they were held, that the 
Emperor Antoninus, being solicited to decide a contested point with respect to shipping, 
is reported to have answered, that it ought to be decided by the Rhodian laws, which 
were of paramount authority in such ciiscs, unless they happened to be directly at variance 
with some regulation of the Roman law. — (*• Ego quidem mundi dominos , lex (intern man’s 
legis id Rhodia , qua de rebus uauticis prescript a cst, judicuiur , quateuus nulla nostra rum 
itgutn adversatur, Hoc idem Dints quoqite Augustus jndicavit .”) The rule of the Rhodian 
law with respect to average contributions in the event of a sacrifice being made at sea 
for the safety of the ship and cargo, is expressly laid down in the Digest (lib. xiv. tit. U.); 
and the most probable conclusion seems to be, that most of the regulations as to maritime 
affairs embodied in the compilations of Justinian have been derived from the same source. 
The regulations as to avfta ge adopted by all modern nations, are borrowed, with hardly 
any alteration, from the Roman, or rather, as we have seen, from the Rhodian law! — 
a conclusive proof of the sagacity of those by whom they had been originally framed. 
The only authentic fragments of the Rhodian laws are those in the Digest. Thu col- 
lection entitled Jus n a vale Rhodiorum , published at Bale in 1 561, is now admitted by all 
critics to be spurious. 

The first modern code of maritime law is said to have been compiled at Amalplii, in Italy, 
a city at present in ruins; but which, besides being early distinguished for its commerce, 
will be for ever famous for the discovery of the Pandects, and the supposed invention of 
the mariner’s compass. 'Die Amalphitan code is said to have been denominated Tabula 
Anudphitana . But if such a body of law really existed, it is singular that it should 
never have been published, nor even any extracts from it. M. Pardessus has shown 
that all the authors who have referred to the Amalphitan code and asserted its existence, 
have copied the statement of Freceia, in his hook De. Subfcudis. — ( Collection des l.oix 
Maritime 8 , tome i. p. 145.) And as Freccia assures us that the Amalphitan cotie 
continued to be followed in Naples at the time when he wrote (15 70), it is difficult to 
suppose that it could have entirely disappeared ; and it seems most probable, as nothing 
peculiar to it has ever transpired, that it consisted principally of the regulations laid 
down in the Roman law, which, it is known, preserved their ascendancy for a longer 
period in the south of Italy than anywhere else. 

But, besides Amalphi, Venice, Marseilles, Pisa, Genoa, Barcelona, Valencia, and 
other towns of the Mediterranean,' were early distinguished for the extent to which they 
carried commerce and navigation. In the absence of any positive information on the 
subject, it seems reasonable to suppose that their maritime laws would be principally 
borrowed from those of Rome, but with such alterations and modifications as might be 
deemed requisite to accommodate them to the particular views of each state. But whe- 
ther in this or in some either way, it is certain that various conflicting regulations were 
established, which led to much confusion and uncertainty ; and the experience of the 
inconveniences thence arising, doubtless contributed to the uniVfersal adoption of the 
Consolato del Mare as a code of maritime law. Nothing certain is known as to the origin 
of this code. Azuni ( Droit Maritime de V Europe , tome i. pp. 414-*-4B9., or rather 
Jorio, Codice Eerdinando , from whose work a large proportion of Azuni’s is literally 
translated) contends, in a very able dissertation, that the Pisans are entitled to the glory 
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of having compiled the whole, or at least the greater part, of the Consolato del Mare. On 
the other hand, Don Antonio de Capmany, in his learned and excellent work on the 
commerce of Barcelona — ( Antiguo Comercio de Barcelona , tome i. pp. 170 — 183.), has 
endeavoured to show that the Consolato was compiled at Barcelona; and that it contains 
the rules according to which the consuls, which the Barcelonese had established in foreign 
places so early as 1268, were to render their decisions. It is certain that the Consolato 
was printed^for the first time at Barcelona, in 1502; and that the early Italian and 
French editions are translations from the Catalan. Azuni has, indeed, sufficiently 
proved, that the Pisans had a code of maritime laws at a very early period, and that 
several of the regulations in it are substantially the same as those in the Consolato . 
But it does not appear that the Barcelonese were aware of the regulations of the Pisans, 
or that the resemblance between them and those in the Consolato is more than accidental ; 
or may not fairly be ascribed to the concurrence that can hardly fail to obtain among 
well-informed persons legislating upon the same topics, and influenced by principles and 
practices de#ved from the civil law. 

M. Pardessus, in the second volume of his excellent work already referred to, appears 
to have been sufficiently disposed, had there been any grounds to go upon, to set up a 
claim in favour of Marseilles to the honour of being the birthplace of the Consolato ; 
but he candidly admits that such a pretension could not be supported, and unwillingly 
adheres to Capmany’s opinion. — “ Quoique Fran^ais,” says he, “ quoique portae par 
des sentimens de reconnoissance, qu’aucun eveneinent ne sauroit afl’oibiir, a faire valoir 
tout ce qui est en faveur de Marseilles, je dois reconnoitre francliement quo les proba- 
bilites l’emportcnt en faveur de Barcelona.” — (Tome ii. p. 24.) 

But to whichever city the honour of compiling the Consolato may be due, there can 
be no doubt that its antiquity has been greatly exaggerated. It is affirmed, in a pre- 
face to the different editions, that it was solemnly accepted, subscribed, «nd promulgated, 
as a body of maritime law, by the Iloly See in 1075, and by the kings of France and 
other potentates at different periods between 1075 and 1270. But Capmany, Azuni, 
and Pardessus have shown ii^the clearest and most satisfactory manner that the circum- 
stances alluded to in this preface could not possibly have taken place, and that it is 
wholly unworthy of attention. The most probable opinion seems to be, that it was com- 
piled, and began to be introduced, about the end of the 13th or the beginning of the 
14th century. And notwithstanding its prolixity, and the want of precision and clear- 
ness, the correspondence of the greater number of its rules with the ascertained principles 
of justice and public utility, gradually led, without the intervention of any agreement, 
to its adoption as a system of maritime jurisprudence by all the nations contiguous to 
the Mediterranean. It is still of high authority. Casaregis says of it, though, perhaps, 
too strongly, “ Consulates marts, in materiis maritimis , tanquam universalis consuetudo 
habeas vim Ugis inviola bil i ter attenda est apud ontnes provincias et nat tones . — (Disc. 213. 
n. 12.) 

The collection of sea laws next in celebrity, but anterior, perhaps, in point of time, is 
that denominated the Boole des Jugements d' Oleron. There is as much diversity of 
opinion as to the origin of these laws, as there is with respect to the origin of the Con- 
solato. ’llie prevailing opinion in Great Britain has been, that they were compiled by 
direction of Queen Eleanor wife of Ilenry II., in her quality of Duchess of Guicnne; 
and that they were afterwards enlarged and improved by her son Richard I., at his 
return from the Iloly Land : but this statement is now admitted to rest on no good 
foundation. The most probable theory seems to be, that they are a collection of the 
rules or practices followed at the principal French ports on the Atlantic, as Bordeaux, 
Rochelle, St. Malo, &c. They contain, indeed, rules that are essential to all maritime 
transactions, wherever they may be carried on ; but the references in the code sufficiently 
prove that it is of French origin. The circumstance of our monarch’s having large 
possessions in France at the period when the Rules of Oleron were collected, naturally 
faciiitaflbd their introduction into England ; and they have long enjoyed h very high 
degree of authority in this country. “ I call them the Laws of Oleron,” said a great 
civilian — ( Sir JLeoline Jenkins , Charge to the Cinque Paris'), “ not but that they are pe- 
culiarly enough English, being long since incorporated into the customs and statutes of 
our admiralties ; but the equity of them is so great, and the use and reason of them so 
general, that they are known and received all the world over by that rather than by any 
other name.” Molloy, however, has more correctly, perhaps, said of the laws of Oleron, 
that “ they never obtained any other or greater force than those Of Rhodes formerly did ; 
that is, they were esteemed for the reason and equity found in them, and applied to the 
case emergent.” — (De Jure Maritime et Navali , lntrod. ) 

A code of maritime law issued at Wisby, in the island of Gothland, in the Baltic, has 
long enjoyed a high reputation in the North. 'Hie date of its compilation is uncertain ; 
but it is comparatively modern. It is true that some of the northern jurists contend that 
the laws of Wisby are older than the Rules of Oleron, and that the latter are chiefly 
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copied from the former I But it has been repeatedly shown that there is not so much as 
the shadow of a foundation for this statement. — (See Pardessus, Collection, $*c. tome i. 
pp. 425 — 462. ; Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 13. art. Hanseatic League.) The Laws 
of WLshy are not certainly older than the latter part of the 14th or beginning of the 
15th century ; and have obviously been compiled from the Consolato del Mitre, the 
Rules of Oleron, and other codes that were then in use. Grotius has spoken of these 
laws in the most laudatory manner : — “ Qu<e de maritimis negotiis,'* says he, “ insula: 
Got hlan dice habitatoribus placuerunt , tanturn in se habent , turn equitatis, tum*prudentue , at 
omnes oceani accolce eo, non tanquam proprio, sed velut gentium jure, utantur . ” — ( Prole- 
gomena ad Procopium, p. 64. ) 

Besides the codes now mentioned, the ordinances of the Hansc Towns, issued in 1597 
and 1614, contain a system of laws relating to navigation that is of great authority. 
The judgments of Damme, the customs of Amsterdam, ike., arc also often quoted.* 

But by far the most complete and well digested system of maritime jurisprudence that 
has ever appeared, is that comprised in the famous Ordonnance de la Mavjyie issued by 
Louis XIV. in 1681. This excellent code was compiled under the direction of M. 
Collwrt, by individuals of great talent and learning, after a careful revision of all the 
ancient sea laws of France and other countries, and upon consultation with the different 
parliaments, the courts of admiralty, and the chambers of commerce, of the different 
towns. It combines whatever experience and the wisdom of ages had shown to be best 
in the Roman laws, and in the institutions of the modern maritime states of Kurope. 
In the preface to his treatise on the Law of Shipping , Lord Tentorden says, — “ If the 
reader should be offended at the frequent references to this ordinance, I must request 
him to recollect that those references are made to the maritime code of a great commer- 
cial nation, which has attributed much of its national prosperity to that code : a code 
composed in the jeign of a politic prfflce ; under the auspices of a wise and enlightened 
minister; by laborious and learned persons, who selected the most valuable principles of 
all the maritime laws then existing ; and which, in matter, method, and style, is one of 
the most finished acts of legislation that ever was promulgated.'* 

The ordinance of 1 68 1 was published in 1760, with a detailed and most elaborate 
commentary by M. Valin, in 2 volumes, 4to. It is impossible which to admire most 
in this commentary, the learning or the sound good sense of the writer. Lord Mansfield 
was indebted for no inconsiderable portion of his superior knowledge of the principles of 
maritime jurisprudence to a careful study of M. Valin’s work. 

'Hi at part of the Code de Commerce which treats of inaritirrtfe affairs, insurance, &c. is 
copied, with very little alteration, from the ordinance of 1681. 'Die few changes that 
have been made are not always improvements. 

No system or code of maritime law has ever been issued by authority in Great Britain. 
The laws and practices that now obtain amongst us in reference to maritime affairs have 
been founded principally on the practices of merchants, the principles laid down in the 
civil law, the laws of Oleron and Wisby, the works of distinguished jurisconsults, the 
judicial decisions of our own and foreign countries, 8cc. A law so constructed has 
necessarily been in a progressive state of improvement ; and, though still susceptible of 
amendment, it corresponds, at this moment, more nearly, perhaps, than any other 
system of maritime law, with those universally recognised ^principles of justice and ge- 
neral convenience by which the transactions of merchants and navigators ought to be 
regulated. 

The decisions of Lord Mansfield did much to fix the principles, and to improve and 
perfect the maritime law of Kngland. It is also under great obligations to Lord Stowed. 
The decisions of the latter chiefly, indeed, respect questions of neutrality, growing out 
of the conflicting pretensions of belligerents and neutrals during the late war ; but the 
principles and doctrines which he unfolds in treating those questions, throw a strong 
and steady light on those branches of maritime law. It has occasionally, indeed, been 
alleged, — and the allegation is probably, in some degree well founded, — that his 
Lordship has conceded too much to the claims of belligerents. Still, however, his 
judgments must be regarded, allowing for this excusable bias, as among the noblest 
monuments of judicial wisdom of which any country can boast. “ They will be con- 
templated,” says Mr. Serjeant Marshall, “ with applause ami veneration, as long as 
depth of learning, soundness of argument, enlightened wisdom, and the chaste beauties 
of eloquence, hold any place in the estimation of mankind.” — ( On Insurance , l*relim. 
Disc. ) 

The “ Treatise of the Law relative to Merchant Ships and Seamen,” by the late 
Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, does credit to the talents, erudition, and 
lilrerality of its noble and learned author. It gives, within a brief compass, a clenr and 

* A translation of the Law of Oleron, Wisby, and the Hanse Town*, la given In the 3d edition of 
Malyne’a Prx Mere alar in ; but the edition of them in the work of M. Pardessus, referred to in the text, 
is iidinitely superior to every other. 
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admirable exposition of the most important branches of our T maritime law ; and may be 
consulted with equal facility and advantage by tne merchant, the general scholar, and 
the lawyer. Mr. Serjeant Marshall has entered very fully into some, and has touched 
upon most points of maritime law, in his work on Insurance • and has discussed them 
with great learning and sagacity. The works of Mr. Justice Park, Mr. Holt, and a 
few others, are also valuable. Of the earlier treatises, the Lex Mercatoria of Malynes 
is by far the best ; and, considering the period of its publication (1622), is a very 
extraordinary performance. 

Statutes with respect to Importation and Exportation , Navigation , <§*c. — The preceding 
remarks refer merely to the principles, or leading doctrines, of our maritime law. 
These, however, have often been very much modified by statutory enactments ; and the 
excessive multiplication of acts of parliament suspending, repealing, or altering parts of 
other acts, has often involved our commercial and maritime law in almost inextricable 
confusion, and been most injurious to the public interests. No one, indeed, who is not 
pretty conv^jsant with the subject, would readily imagine to what an extent this abuse 
has sometimes been carried. From the Revolution down to 1786, some hundreds of 
acts were passed, each enacting some addition, diminution, or change, in the duties, 
drawbacks, bounties, and regulations previously existing in the customs. In consequence, 
the customs laws became so intricate ai.d unintelligible, that hardly one merchant in 
fifty could tell the exact amount of duty affecting any article, or the course to be 
followed either in entering or clearing out vessels j* being obliged to leave it' entirely to 
the clerks of the Custom-house to calculate the amount of duties, and to direct him 
how to proceed so aj^to avoid forfeiting the goods and the ship 1 and yet, so powerful 
is the influence of habit in procuring toleration for the most pernicious absurdities, 
that this monstrous abuse was allowed to go on increasing for 50 years after it bad 
been denounced as intolerable. Mr. Pitt has thft merit of having introduced some- 
thing like order into this chaos. Under his auspices, all the separate customs duties 
existing in 1787 were repealed, and new ones substituted in their stead ; consisting, 
in most instances, of the equivalents, so far at least as they could be ascertained, of 
the old duties. In carrying this measure into effect, the House of Commons passed 
no fewer than 3,000 resolutions. The regulations as to entries and clearances were also 
simplified. 

The advantages resulting from this measure were very great ; but during the war, so 
many new duties and regulations were passed, that the necessity for a fresh consolidation 
became again very urgcnt*and was effected in 1819. It was not, however, in the customs 
department only, or in the mere article of duties, that the merchant and ship owners 
were bewildered by the multiplicity of statutory regulations. There was not a single 
branch of the law regulating their transactions that escaped the rage for legislation. 
Previously to 1822, no fewer than 113 statutes had been passed relating to the fisheries; 
and the makers and buyers of sails and cordage were supposed to be familiar with the 
various obscure and contradictory regulations embodied in the twenty-three acts of 
parliament relating to these articles ! But the enormity of the abuse will be rendered 
more apparent, by laying before the reader the following extract from the Report of the 
Lords' Committee on Foreign Trade in 1820. 

“ Before,” say their Lordships, “ your committee proceed to advert to the points 
which have been the principal objects of their inquiry, they are anxious to call the at- *■ 
tention of the House to the excessive accumulation and complexity of the laws under 
which the commerce of the country is regulated, with which they were forcibly impressed 
in the very earliest stage of their proceedings. These laws, passed at different periods, 
and many of them arising out of temporary circumstances, amount, as stated in a recent 
computation of them, to upwards of two thousand , of which no less than 1,100 were in 
force iq 1815 ; and many additions have been since made. After such a statement, it 
will not appear extraordinary that it should be mater of complaint by the British mer- 
chant, that, so far from the course in which he is to guide his transactions being plain 
and simple — so far from being able to undertake his operations, and to avail himself of 
favourable openings, as they arise, with promptitude and confidence — he is frequently 
reduced to the necessity of resorting to the services of^profcssional advisers, to ascertain 
what he may venture to do, and what he must avoid, before he is able to embark in. his 
commercial adventures with the assurance of being secure from the consequences of an 
infrii^pment of the law. If this be the case (as is stated to your committee) with the 
most experienced among the merchants, even in England, in how much greater a degree 
must the same perplexity and apprehension of danger operate in foreign countries and 
on foreign merchants, whose acquaintance with our statute book must be supposed to 
be comparatively limited, and who are destitute of the professional authority which the 
merchant at home may at all times consult for his direction ? When it is recollected, 
besides, that a trivial unintentional deviation from the strict letter of the acts of parlia- 
ment may expose a ship and cargo to the inconvenience of seizure, which (whether 
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sustained or abandoned) is attended Always with delay and expense, and frequently 
followed by litigation, it cannot be doubted that such a state of the law must have the 
most prejudicial influence both upon commercial enterprise in the country, and upon 
our mercantile relations and intercourse with foreign nations ; and perhaps no service 
more valuable could be rendered to the trade of the empire, nor any measure more 
effectually contribute to promote the objects contemplated by the House, in the appoint- 
ment of this committee, than an accurate revision of this vast and confused mass of 
legislation ; and the establishment of some certain, simple, and consistent principles, to 
which all the regulations of commerce might be referred, and under which the transactions 
of merchants engaged in the trade of the United Kingdom might be conducted with 
facility, safety, and confidence.” — (p. 4.) 

Since this Report was printed, a very considerable progress has been made in simpli- 
fying and clearing up the statute law, on the principles laid down in it. The law as to 
shipping and navigation lias been particularly improved. The principles laid down in 
the famous navigation acts of 16*50 and 16*60 were, indeed, sufficiently distinct and 
obvious ; but when these acts were passed, there were above ‘200 statutes in existence, 
many of them antiquated and contradictory, which they did not repeal, except in so far 
as the regulations in them might be inconsistent with those in the new acts. Rut 
besides these, a number of statutes were passed almost in every session since 1660, 
explaining, limiting, extending, or modifying in one way or other, some of the provisions 
of the navigation acts ; so that ultimately there were questions perpetually arising, as to 
which it was very difficult to discover the precise law. On such occasions, recourse was 
often had to the courts ; and the good sense and equity which gqperally characterised 
their decisions mitigated the mischievous consequences resulting from the uncertainty of 
the statute law, and even gave it the appearance of consistency. I,atterly, however, this 
uncertainty has been well nigh removed. One of the bills introduced by Mr. (now 
Lord) Wallace for the improvement of the navigation laws repealed above two hundred 
statutes ! and the new acts substituted in the place of those that were repealed were 
drawn up with laudable brevity and clearness. Rut various alterations having been 
subsequently made in these acts, these have been embodied in new statutes. The prin- 
cipal are — the .‘1 St *1 Will. 4. e. 54., for the encouragement of Rritish shipping and 
navigation, which may he called the present navigation law — (see Navigation Laws) ; 
the 3 Sc 4 Will. 4. c. 55., for the registry of* Rritish vessels — (see Registry); the 
3 Sc 4 Will. 4. c. 52., containing the principal regulations with respect to importation 
and exportation — (see Importation and Exportation); and the acts 3 Sc 4 Will. 4. 
c. 59., and 5 St G Victoria, c. 49., for regulating the trade with the Rritish possessions 
abroad — (see Colonies and Colony Trade). Mr. Hume, late of the Customs and 
the Roard of Trade, had the principal share in the compilation of these acts, which 
do honour to his industry and talent for arrangement. 

It may be worth while observing, that hardly a session passes without giving birth to 
more or fewer acts, making certain changes or modifications in those referred to above. 
Where these changes apply only to some particular emergency, without affecting the 
general principles or rules laid down in the statutes, there can be no doubt that they 
should be embodied in separate acts ; but where any modification or alteration is to be 
made in the principles of the law, the better way, as it appears to us, would be to 
•introduce it directly into the leading act on the subject — re-enacting it in an amended 
or altered form. In no other way is it possible to preserve that unity and clearness which 
are so very desirable. The multiplication of statutes is a very great evil, not only from 
the difficulty of ascertaining the exact degree in which one modifies another, but from 
its invariably leading to the enactment of contradictory clauses. The property and 
transactions of merchants ought not to depend upon the subtleties and niceties of forced 
constructions, but upon plain and obvious rules, about which there can be no mistake. 
It would, however, be idle to expect that such rules can ever be deduced from the 
conflicting provisions of a number of statutes ; those in the same statute are not always 
in harmony with each other. 

MARK, or MARC, a weight used in several parts of Europe, for various commodi- 
ties, especially gold and silver . m In France, the mark was divided into 8 oz. * 64 
drachms = 192 deniers or pennyweights = 4,608 grains. In Holland, the mark weight 
was also called Troy weight, and was equal to that of France. When gold and silver 
are sold by the mark, it is divided into 24 carats. 

The pound, or livre , ftoid* de tnarc f the weight most commonly used in retail dealings throughout 
France, previous to the Revolution, was equal to 2 marcs, and consequently contained 16 os. «=* I2M drs. 
= 384 don. ■= 9,216 gr*. One kilogramme Is nearly equal to 2)ivres. — .Subjoined is a Table of \lvre», pofris 
de marc , from 1 to 10, converted into kilogrammes. Any greater number may be learned by a simple 
multiplication and addition. 
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MARK. — MARSEILLES. 8 1 9 

MARK, a term sometimes used among us for a money of account, and in some other 
countries for a coin. The English mark is £ds of a pound sterling, or 13*. 4d. ; and 
the Scotch mark is jjds of a pound Scotch. The mark Lubs, or Lubeck mark, used at 
Hamburg, is a money of account, equal to I4g</. sterling. 

MARKET, a public place in a city or town, where provisions are sold. No market 
is to be kept within 7 miles of the city of Condon ; but all butchers, victuallers, &c. 
may hire stalls and standings in the flesh-markets there, and sell meat and other pro- 
visions. Every person who has a market is entitled to receive toll for the things sold 
in it ; and, by ancient custom, for things standing in the market, though not sold ; but 
those who keep a market in any other manner than it is granted, or extort tolls or fees 
where none are due, forfeit the same. — (See Fairs.) 

MARSEILLES, a large commercial city and sea port of France, on the Mediter- 
ranean, lat. 43° 17' 49" N., Ion. 5° 22£' E. Population, including suburbs, 170,000. 

Harbour. — The harbour, the access to which is defended by several strong fortifications, is in the 
centre of the city, forming a basin 525 fathoms in. length, by about 100 do. in breadth. The tide is hardly 
sensible ; but the depth of water at the entrance to the harbour varies from 16 to 18 feet, being lowest 
when the wind is N.W., and highest when it is S.W. Within the basin the depth of water varies from 
12 to 24 feet, being shallowest on the north, and deepest on the south side. Dredging machines are con- 
stantly at work to clear out the mud, and to prevent the harbour from filling up. Though not accessible 
to the largest class of ships, Marseilles is one of the best and safest ports in the world (or moderate-sized 
merchantmen, of which it will accommodate above 1,000. Ships in the basin lie close alongside the quays ; 
and there is every facility for getting them speedily loaded and unloaded. The Isle de Rattoneau, 
Tomegues, and the strongly fortified islet or rock of If, He W. S.W. from the port ; the latter, which is the 
nearest to it, being only If mile distant, and not more than 5 of a mile from the projecting point of land to 
the south of the city. There is good anchorage ground for inen-of- war and other large ships between the 
Isles do Rattoneau and Pomegues, to the west of the Isle d’lf. When coming from the south, it is usual to 
make the Isle de l*lanier, in lat. 43° 11' 54" N., Ion. 5° 13' 59" E. A light-house erected on this island Is 
131 foot high ; the Hashes of the light, which is a revolving one, succeed each other every 4 minute, and in 
clear weather it may be seen 7 leagues off. Ships that have made the Isle de Vlanier, or that of Le Mai re, 
lying east from it about 4f miles, steer northerly for the Isle d’lf, distant about 7 miles from each, and 
having got within f or £ mile of it, heave to for a pilot, who carries them into harbour : it is not, how- 
ever, obligatory on ships to take a pilot on hoard ; but being obliged to pay for one whether they avail 
themselves of his services or not, they seldom dispense with them. The charge is 4 sous per ton in, and 
2 sons per do. out, for French vessels, and the vessels of countries having reciprocity treaties with Franco. 
There is a light-house in the fort St. Jean, on the north side of the entrance to the port. The laxaretto % 
which is one of the best in Europe, lies a little to the north of the city; and there is an hospital on 
Rattoneau Island, for individuals whose health is dubious. With the exception of the above charge for 
pilotage, and the charges for such vessels as perform quarantine, there are no port charges on ships en- 
tering at or clearing out from Marseilles. 

'I'rcuJe, §'c . — Marseilles is a city of great antiquity, and has long enjoyed a very 
extensive commerce. Havre, partly, no doubt, from its being, as it were, the port of 
Paris, used to enjoy a greater share of the trade of France ; but, notwithstanding the 
increased importance of the former, it has recently been surpassed by Marseilles. The 
customs duties collected at Havre, in 1841, were 23,000,000 fr., whereas those col- 
lected at Marseilles during the same year, amounted to 34,000,000 fr. ; and, in 1842, to 
34,222,463 fr., having increased to that amount from 25,899,394 fr. in 1830. 

This statement shows conclusively, that the trade of Marseilles is not only increasing 
rapidly, but that it is already very extensive. She is the crand emporium of the South 
of France, and the centre of 9-lOths of her commerce with the countries on the Me- 
diterranean and the Black Sea. The exports consist principally of silk stuffs, wines, 
brandies, and liqueurs ; woollens and linens; madder, oil, soap, refined sugar, perfumery, 
stationery, verdigris, and all sorts of colonial products. Among the principal imports, 
are sugar, coffee, and other colonial products; dye stuffs; corn from the Black 
Sea and the north coast of Africa ; H cotton from Egypt and America; coal, linen, 
thread, and various descriptions of manufactured goods from England ; with hides, wool, 
tallow, timber, &c. Marseilles engrosses almost the whole trade between France and 
Algiers. She is now also the principal seat of the intercourse carried on by steamers 
with Malta, Alexandria, and Constantinople ; and, besides the steamers employed by 
the government as packets, she has upwards of 20 steamers belonging to private 
companies. Mr. Maclaren says that in 1839 most part of the latter had English-made 
engines, and English engineers ; and that they burnt English coal, which sold here 
for about 3 9ls. a ton. There belonged to the port, on the 31st of December 1841, 
659 sailing vessels of the burden of 58,945 tons ; and 21 steamers of the burden of 
2,751 tons. A joint-stock bank established here in 1835 is said to have been exceed- 
ingly successful. 

We regret we are unable to lay before the reader any very recent account of the 
import*and export trade of Marseilles. We believe, however, that the value of the 
first may at present (1843), be estimated at about 200,000,000 fr. or 8,000,000/. ster- 
ling, and that of the exports at about as much. For information as to money, weights, 
measures, duties, &c., the reader is referred to the art. Havre, under which head he 
will find an account of the trade of France. We subjoin an 
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Account #f the Value of the Imports flrom different Foreign Countries, and of tho Value of the Exports 

to the same, at Marseille^, in 1833. 


Groat Britain and jHxvssioiw' 
in the Mediterranean • I 
Belgium - - - 1 

Holland - - - ! 

Hau>e« tic States - - I 

rru^ia - - - | 

Kiiv>ia - . - I 

Sweden - - - 1 

Norway 

Denmark - - - 1 

Germany - - - I 

Switzerland - 

Austria ... 

Sardinia - 

Two Sicilies 

Other Italian States 

Spain - 

Portugal - 

Turkey - 


1,615,239 
1 , 30 * 
535,173 
413.671 

13,394.4*3 
327,0*6 
63 .900 
17,364 


6,139,733 
27.S73.4SO 
90,011,27* 
8 . 291 , 6 *;.* * 
15,936,242 
200,130 
23,874,830 


6,000,6,30 
331,622 
611,992 
1,611.168 
370,104 
2,029,494 
59K.OO I 
11,2*2 
55 1 ,9.30 
48,930 
2,621 ,.334 
4,27 1 ,035 
18,004,339 
6,039,033 
10,336,782 
9,421,122 
12,916 
16.738,033 


Greece ... 

Egypt ... 

States of Uarbary 
Mauritius ... 

English India 

Dutch do. ... 

French do. 

Huytl .... 
| Danish poueu. in America 
■ Spanish do. - 

! United States of do. 

M eaico - 

Columbia - 

Brazil 

! Rio de la Plata 


Imjiorts. 

Export#. 

Franca. 

Franca. 

1,580,391 

1,872,938 

5,018,178 

3,393,613 

7,622.181 

6,151,634 

331,500 

234,620 

199,335 

391,547 

643,883 

177,973 

148,970 


521,581 

763,135 

56,675 

401,915 

8 0.905 

750,133 

13,036,073 

5,683,916 

377,795 


312,498 

193,316 

1.060,657 

668,578 

1,138,500 

446,107 

141,375 

1 1,812 

52,180 

111,016 

151,936,186 

106,822,590 


Summary Account of the Trade of Marseilles in 1833. 


Trade with foreign countries - 

Trade with the colonics ------ 

Algiers -------- 

Cod fishery ------- 

Whale fishery ------- 

Small fishery ------- 

Gre«t coasting trade ------ 

Little coasting trade ------ 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Franca. 

151 ,936,186 
11,311,916 
2,079,858 

6,0*K» 

1 ,263,088 

1 ,000,000 
9,976,4*3 
5,000,000 

Franca. 

106.822,590 

10,407,625 

10,786,021 

30,000 

21,609,601 

15,000,000 

Total 

182,775,831 

764,655.737 


Account of the Arrivals and Departures of Shipping at Marseilles in 1841, specifying the Countries 
whence the Ships came, and lor which they departed, with tho Number and Tonnage of those Irorn 
and for each. 


.'.Ships, Tonnage. 


Ships.. Tonnage. Ships.' Tonnage.' Ships.' Tonnage.! 


Russia (ports on the Baltic) 

— ( ports on the Black Sea) 

Sweden 
Norway 
Denmark 
Hanseatic States 
Holland 
Belgium 
England 
Portugal 
Spain 
A ustria 

Sardinian States 
•Two Sicilies * 

Tuscany 
Papal States - 
Lucca 


Mauritius, and Cape of Good Hope 

IVest Coast of Africa - 

English India 

Dutch India - 

17. States of America - 

Ifaytl - 

English possessions in America 
Spanish do. do. 

Danish do. do. 

Brazil - 

Mexico - 

New Grenada 

Venezuela - 

Chili - 

Rio de la Plata 


Guadeloupe - 

Cayenne 
Senegal 
Bourbon 
French India 
Whale Fishery 



389,6431 3,7821 681 ,035 1 3,6391 


MASTER, in commercial navigation, the person intrusted with the care and navi- 


gation of the ship. , 

No one is qualified to be the master of a British ship, unless he be a natural-born 
British subject, or naturalised by act of parliament, or a denizen by letters of deniza- 
tion ; or have become a subject of his Majesty by conquest, cession, &c„ and have taken 
the oaths of allegiance ; or a foreign seaman who has served 3 years, in time of war, on 
board of his Majesty's ships. 
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** The master is the confidential Servant or agent of the owners ; and in conformity 
to the rules and maxims of the law of England, the owners are hound to the performance 
of every lawful contract made by him relative to the usual employment of the ship." — 
( Abbott (late Lord Tenterden) on the Law of Shipping , part ii. c. 2.) 

From this rule of law it follows that the owners are bound to answer for a breach of 
contract, though committed by the master or mariners against their will, and without 
their fault. — (/<i.) Nor can the expediency of this rule be doubted. The owners, 
by selecting a person as master, hold him forth to the public as worthy of trust and 
confidence. And in order that this selection may be made with due car^ and that all 
opportunities of fraud and collusion may be obviated, it is indispensable that they should 
be made responsible for his acts. 

The master has power to hypothecate, or pledge, both ship and cargo for necessary 
repairs executed in foreign ports during the course of the voyage ; but neither the ship 
nor cargo can be hypothecated for repairs executed at home. 

The master has no lien upon the ship for his wages, nor for money advanced by him 
for stores or repairs. In delivering judgment upon a ease of this sort. Lord Mansfield 
said — “ As to wages, there is no particular contract that the ship should be a pledge; 
there is no usage in trade to that purpose ; nor any implication from the nature of the 
dealing. On the contrary, the law has always considered the captain as contracting per- 
sonally with the owner ; and the case of the captain has, in that respect, been distinguished 
from that of all other persons belonging to the ship. This rule of law may have its 
foundation in policy, for the benefit of navigation ; for, as ships may be making profit 
and earning every day, it might be attended with great inconvenience, if, on the change 
of a c a]> tain for misbehaviour, or any other reason, he should he entitled to keep the ship 
till he is paid. Work done for a ship in England is supposed to be done on the per- 
sonal credit of the employer : in foreign parts the captain may hypothecate the ship. 
The defendant might have told the tradesman, that he only acted as an agent, and that 
they must look to the owner for payment.” 

Tlie master is bound to employ his whole time and attention in the' service of his 
employers, and is not at liberty to enter into any engagement for his own benefit that 
may occupy any portion of his time in other concerns ; and therefore, if lie do so, and 
the price of such engagement happen to be paid into the hands of bis owners, they may 
retain the money, and he cannot recover from them. — ( Abbott , part ii. c. 4.) 

During war, a master should be particularly attentive to the regulations as to sailing 
under convoy ; for, besides his responsibility to his owners or freighters, he may be pro- 
secuted by the Court of Admiralty, and fined in anjisuni not exceeding 500/., and 
imprisoned for any term not exceeding 1 year, if he wilfully disobey the signals, instruc- 
tions, or lawful commands of the commander of the convoy ; or desert it without leave. 
— (43 Geo. 3. c. 160. ) 

Wilfully destroying or casting away the ship, or procuring the same to be done by 
tlic^ master or mariners, to the prejudice of the owners, freighters, or insurers ; running 
away with the cargo ; and turning pirates ; arc capital olFences punishable by death. — 
— (7 & 8 Geo. 4. c. 2D., and antecedent statutes.) 

After the voyage has been commenced, the master must proceed direct to the place 
of his destination, without unnecessarily stopping at any intermediate port, or deviating 
from the shortest course. No such deviation will be sanctioned, unless it has been occa- 
sioned by stress of weather, the want of necessary repair, avoiding enemies or pirates, 
succouring of ships in distress, sickness of the master or mariners, or the mutiny of the 
crew. — ( Marshall on Insurance , book i. c. 6. § 3.) To justify a deviation, the necessity 
must be real, inevitable, and imperious ; and it must not be prolonged one moment 
after the necessity has ceased. A deviation without such necessity vitiates all insurances 
upon the ship and cargo, and exposes the owners to an action on the part of the freighters. 
If a ship be captured in consequence of deviation, the merchant is entitled to recover 
from the owners the prime cost of the goods, with shipping charges ; but he is not en- 
titled to more, unless he can show that the goods were enhanced in value beyond tlio 
sum above mentioned. 

If a merchant ship has the misfortune to be attacked by pirates or enemies, the master 
is bound to do his duty as a man of courage and capacity, and to make the best resistance 
that the comparative strength of his ship and crew will allow. 

lly the common law, the master has authority over all the mariners on board the ship, . 

it being their duty to obey his commands in all lawful matters relating to the navigation 
of the ship, and the preservation of good order. But the master should, in all cases, 
use his authority with moderation, so as to be the father, not the tyrant, of his crew* 
On his return home he may be called upon, by action at law, to answer to a mariner he 
has either beat or imprisoned during the course of the voyage ; and unless he show 
sufficient cause for chastising the mariner, and also that the chastisement was reasonable 
and moderate, he will be found liable in damages. Should the master strike a mariner 
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without cause, or use a deadly weapon as an instrument of correction, and death ensue, he 
will be found guilty, according to the circumstances of the case, either of manslaughter 
or murder. — ( Abbott, part ii. c. 4.) 

The master may by force restrain the commission of great crimes ; but he has no 
jurisdiction over the criminal. His business is to secure his person, and to deliver him 
over to the proper tribunals on his coming to his own country. — (See art. Skamrn.) 

If by shipwreck, capture, or other unavoidable accident, seamen, subjects of Great 
Britain, be found in foreign parts, his Majesty’s governors, ministers, consuls, or two or 
more British ^nerchants, residing in such parts, may send such seamen home in ships of 
war, or in merchant ships homeward hound in want of men ; and if such ships cannot 
be found, they may send them home in merchant ships that are fully manned, hut no 
such merchant ship shall be obliged to take on hoard more than four such persons for 
every lOO tons burden : and the master, upon arrival, and producing to the Navy 
Board a certificate from the governor, minister, consul, &c. wlibre he shipped the men, 
and his own affidavit of the time he maintained them, shall receive Is. 6d. per diem for 
all such seamen above his own complement of men. — (53 Geo. 3. c. 85.) A subsequent 
statute (58 Geo. 3. c. 38.) inflicts a penalty of 1CXV. on any master of a merchant vessel 
who shall refuse to take on board or bring home any seafaring man, a subject of Great 
Britain, left behind in any foreign country, upon being required to do so by the com- 
petent authorities. 

The master of a ship forcing any man on shore when abroad, or refusing to bring 
back such of the men lie carried out with him as are in a condition to return, shall, upon 
conviction of such offence, be punished by fine or imprisonment, or both, as the court 
shall award. — (5 8c 6 Will. 4. c. 19.) 

A penalty of 25/. is imposed on every master of a vessel, who, having, on account of 
sickness, left any seafaring man at any foreign port or place, shall neglect or refuse to 
deliver an account of the wages due, and to pay the same. — (5 8c 6 Will. 4. c. 19.) 

The law makes no distinction between carriers by land and carriers by water. The 
master of a merchant ship is, in the eye of the law', a carrier ; and is, as such, bound to 
take reasonable and proper care of the goods committed to his charge, and to convey 
them to the place of their destination, burring only the acts of God and the king's enemies. 
Every act which may be provided against by ordinary care renders the master respon- 
sible. He would not, for example, be liable for damage done to goods on board in 
consequence of a leak in the ship occasioned by the violence of the tempest, or other 
accident ; but if the leak were occasioned by rats, he would he liable, for these might 
have been exterminated by og^inary care, as by putting cats on board, 8c c. On the 
same principle, if the master run the ship in fair weather against a rock or shallow 
known to expert mariners, he is responsible. If any injury be done to the cargo by 
improper or careless stowage, the master will be liable. 

'I*he master must not take on board any contraband goods, by which the ship and 
other parts < f the cargo may be rendered liable to forfeiture or seizure. Neither njust 
he take on board any false or colourable papers, as these might subject the ship to the 
risk of capture or detention. But it is his duty to procure and keep on board all the 
papers and documents required for the manifestation of the ship and cargo, by the law 
of the countries from and to which the ship is hound, as well by the law of nations in 
general, as by treaties between particular states. These papers and documents cannot 
be dispensed with at any time, and are quite essential to the safe navigation of neutral 
ships during war. — (Sec Ships* Pai*irs. ) 

, It is customary in bills of lading to insert a clause limiting the responsibility of the 
master and owners, as follows: — 4 ‘ 'The act of God , the king's enemies , fire , and every 
other dangers antf accidents of the seas , rivers, and navigation , of whatever nature and kind 
soever , save risk of boats , as far as ships are liable thereto , excepted . ” When no bill of 
lading is signed, the master and owners are bound according to the common law. 

The most difficult part of the master’s duty is when, through the perilf of the sea, 
the attacks of enemies or pirates, or other unforeseen accidents, he is prevented' from 
completing his voyage. If his own ship have suffered from storms, and cannot be re- 
paired within a reasonable time, and if the cargo be of a perishable nature , be is at liberty 
to employ another ship to convey it to the place of destination. He may do the same 
if the ship have been wrecked and the cargo saved, or if his own ship be in danger of 
sinking, and he can get the cargo transferred to another • ; and in extreme cases he is at 

* The most celebrated maritime codes, and the opinions of the ablest writers, have differed considerably 
as to these point*. According to the Khodian law ( Pand. 1. 10.81) the captain is released from all his en- 
gagements, If the ship, by the perils of the sea, and without any fault on his part, become incapable of pro- 
ceeding on her voyage. The laws of Oleron (art. 4.), and those of WIsby (arts. 16. 37. say that the 
captain may hire another ship ; harmonising in this respect with the present law of Kngland. Tne famous 
French ordinance of 1681 (tit. Du Fr//,art. 11.), and the Code du Commerce (art. 296.), order the captain to 
;". r f %?£***£ he cannot procure one, freight is to be due only for that part of the voyage 

"ft* *?? en performed (pro rat/} ftineris peracti ). Valin has objected to this article, and states that 

practically it meant only that the captain must hire another ship if he would earn the whole freight. 
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liberty to dispose of the cargo for the benefit of its owners. But, to use the words oi 
Lord Chief Justice Tenterden, “ the disposal of the cargo by the master is a matter that 
requires the utmost caution on his part. He should always bear in mind that it is his 
duty to convey it to the place of destination. This is the purpose for which he has been 
intrusted with it, and Ais purpose he is bound to accomplish by every reasonable and 
practical method. What, then, is the master to do, if, by any disaster happening in the 
course of his voyage, he is unable to carry the goods to the place of destination, or to 
deliver them there ? To this, as a general question, I apprehend no answer can be given. 
10 very case must depend upon its own peculiar circumstances. The conduct proper to 
be adopted with respect to perishable goods will be improper with respect to a cargo 
not perishable : one thing may be fit to be done with fish or fruit, and another with 
timber or iron : one method may be proper in distant regions, another in the vicinity 
of the merchant ; one in a frequented navigation, another on unfrequented shores. The 
wreck of the ship is not necessarily followed by an impossibility of sending forward the 
goods, and does not of itself make their sale a measure of necessity or expedience ••much 
less can the loss of the season, or of the proper course of the voyage, have this effect. 
An unexxjected interdiction of commerce, or a sudden war, may defeat the adventure, 
and oblige the ship to stop in her course ; but neither of these events doth of itself alone 
make it necessary to sell the cargo at the place to which it may be proper for the ship 
to resort. In these and many other cases, the master may be discharged of his obliga* 
tion to deliver the cargo at the place of destination ; but it does not .therefore follow* 
that he is authorised to sell it, or ought to do so. What, then, is he to do? In general, it 
may be said, he is to do that which a wise and prudent man will think most conducive to the 
benefit, of all concerned. In so doing, he may expect to be safe, because the merchant 
will not have reason to be dissatisfied ; but what this thing will be, no general rules can 
teach. Some regard may be allowed to the interest of the ship, and of its owners ; but 
the interest of the cargo must not be sacrificed to it. Transhipment for the place of 
destination, if it be practicable, is the first object, because that is in furtherance of the 
original purpose : if that be impracticable, return, or a safe deposit, may be expedient. 
A disadvantageous sale (and almost evtfry sale by the master will be disadvantageous) is 
the last thing be should think of, because it can only be justified by that necessity which 
supersedes all human laws. ” — ( Law of Shipping , part iii. c. 3.) * 

The master of a ship is liable for goods of which she is robbed in part ; and the reason, 
as Lord Mansfield stated, is, lest room should be given for collusion, and the master 
should get himself robbed on purpose, in order that be might share in the spoil. The 
master is, however, entitled to indemnify himself out oj^the seamen’s wages for losses 
occasioned by their neglect. 

If any passenger die on board, the master is obliged to take an inventory of his effects ; 
and if no claim be made for them within a year, the master becomes proprietor of the 
goods, but answerable for them to the deceased’s legal representatives. Bedding and 
furniture become the property of the master and mate; but the clothing myst be brought 
to tfie deck, and there appraised and distributed among the crew. 

If a master die, leaving money on board, and the mate, becoming master, improve the 
money, he shall, on allowance being made to him for his trouble, account both for interest 
and profit. 

The conditions under which seamen and apprentices are to be taken on board ship, 
and the obligations of the master with respect to them, are fully set forth in the art. 
Seamen, in this work ; and to it also the reader is referred for a statement of the duty 
of the master with respect to the registry of seamen, and the contributions, &c. due to 
the corporation for the relief of decayed seamen, their widows, &c. 

For the duty of the master, as respects Custom-house regulations, see the articles 
Importation and Exportation, Quarantine, Smuggmng, &c. ; and for a further dis- 
cussion of this important sutyect, see the excellent work of Lord Tenterden on the Law 
of Shipping, part. iii. c. 3, See. ; Chitty on Commercial Law , vol. iii. c. 8, &c. ; and the 
articles Charterparty, Freight, &c. in this Dictionary. 

Qualifications of Masters. Means by which they should be ascertained. — Considering 
the important nature of the duties which the master of a ship has to perftrm, it has 
been customar^in some countries to require that all persons, previously to their 
beirq* nominated to act in that capacity, should undergo an examination by some 
public board respecting their knowledge of seamanship, and their possession of the 
various qualifications necessary to act as masters, and that none should be appointed 
without their J>eing licensed by such board or other competent authority. We are in- 

Emerigon (tom. i. p.428.) holds that the captain, being the agent not only of the owners of the ship, but 
also of the shippers of the goods on board, is bound, in the absence of both, to use his best endeavours to 
preserve the goods, and to do whatever, in the circumstances, he thinks will most conduce to the interest 
of all concerned : or what it may be presumed the shippers would do, were they present. This, which 
seems to bo the best and wisest rule, has been laid down by Fords Mansfield ana Tenterden, as stated 
above, and may be regarded as the law of England on this point. 

3 G 4 
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dined to think that sound policy would approve of this practice, and we have no doubt 
that were an examination of this sort instituted in this country and properly con- 
ducted, it would add to the respectability of the profession, the public security, and be 
in all respects of material advantage. There can, unhappily, lie no doubt that the 
ignorance and incapacity of the masters and inferior officers of sfeips has been a copious 
source of disaster. Officers of the navy have to go through a course of discipline, and 
are obliged to submit to certain examinations as to their proficiency in seamanship. 
This, also, was the case with the officers of the East India Company's ships, which were 
exceedingly well navigated. Indeed the Company trusted entirely for protection to 
the goodness of their ships, and the skill of their officers and men ; it not being their 
practice ever to insure. But the masters and officers of ordinary merchant ships, even 
of those engaged in the conveyance of passengers, are not subjected to any specific 
training, or regular examination. Everything is left to mere individual investigation 
and selection ; and this, as every one knows, depends almost wholly on accident ; or, 
whichPis nearly equivalent to it, on the skill, industry, liberality, &c. of the ship owner. 
It is sufficiently clear that masters so chosen cannot fail of being, in many instances 
very ill qualified for their business. Few, however, have any notion of the extent of 
the mischief thence arising ; but we have beep assured by gentlemen of undoubted 
information, and extensively connected with the business of insurance, that nearly half 
the losses at sea may be ascribed to the incapacity and carelessness of the masters and 
'crews. Perhaps there may be some exaggeration in this ; but, supposing that only a 
third part, or that 212 out of the 636 vessels wrecked in 18-11, were lost through the 
circumstances referred to, is not that enough, not merely to justify government inter- 
fering to avert so great an evil, but to make such interference an imperative duty ? 

The interposition of government in a case of fhis sort is not only absolutely just and 
necessary, hut it is conformable to the highest authority. The famous French ordi- 
nance of 1(581 has the following article : — “ Aucun ne pourra ci-apres ctre regu capitaine , 
maitre , on patron de navire y tju'il nail naviyue pendant cinq ans y et n'ait ete examine pub- 
liquement sur le fait de la navigation , et trouve capable par deux anciens rnuitrex, en presence 
ties officiers de C Amir ante et du Pruftsseur de l*Hydrographie y s'il y en a dans le lieu.'* 
— (Liv. ii. tit. 1. § 1.) A like article has been inserted in the Code de Commerce; and 
in 18315, the French Government issued an ordinance specifying, in detail, the quali- 
fications that are necessary before any one can obtain a certificate of his fitness to com- 
mand a ship, either on a foreign or a coasting voyage ; the persons who are to examine 
candidates; and the rules to be observed in the examination. A similar system 
has been adopted in Prussia^ and we cannot entertain a doubt that it would be of 
the greatest service were it introduced into this country. 'Hie authority of the mas- 
ter is so very great, and the trust reposed in him, including not merely the ship and 
goods of his employers, but the lives of the crew and passengers, so very extensive, that 
it is the bounden duty of the public to provide, in as far as practicable, that it be not 
committed to^ignorant or incapable hands. 9 

At present the care of the lives of hundreds of passengers may be committed, without 
check or control of any sort, and without their knowing anything of the matter, to any 
incapable blockhead who may be able to prevail on an owner to appoint him to a ship. 
No doubt it is for the interest of the owner to appoint the best captain he can find ; but 
he may be unable to form a correct estimate of the qualifications necessary for such a situ- 
ation ; and, though this were not the case, hundreds of circumstances may conspire to 
blind his judgment, and to make him select a master who is really .unworthy. Hence 
the advantage of the preliminary examination by competent parties, which, if made 
efficient, would certainly afford a powerful guarantee against the chance of an unfit person 
being appointed. 

Perhaps it would, at first, be enough to enact, that no ship, which cleared out for an 
oversea voyage, should be deemed a British ship, unless tjje master and the second in 
command had received a certificate of fitness from the proper authorities. I'll is would 
leave it to the owners to take whom they pleased as masters of coasting vessels ; but 
we believe that the better way would be to enact that ull masters of vessels above a 
specified tonnage, and of all vessels employed in the conveyance of passengers, should 
be selected from among certificated persons. • 

We rather incline to think, should we have occasion to notice this important subject 
on any future occasion, that it will be to announce that some such plan as that which 
we have ventured to recommend has been adopted. It has, we are glad to sajr, been 
approved, by the Committee appointed by the House of Commons in 1843 to inquire 
into the causes and prevention of shipwrecks. “ Your Committee, after carefully weigh- 
ing the evidence adduced, consider that, under all the circumstances, it would materially 
promote science, and prevent the loss of life and property, if a legislative enactment 
were introduced by government, establishing local boards for the purpose of examining 
into the abilities, conduct, and character of all who wish to qualify as masters and mates 
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in the merchant service. And your Committee further recommend the establishment of 
schools for the purpose of teaching navigation in the different seaports, to be supported 
by a small tonnage duty to be levied on the vessels belonging to such ports.”—- 
( Report , p. 4.) 

MASTICH, or IV#ASTIC ( Ger. Mastix ; Du. Mastik ; Fr. Mastic; It. Mast ice ; 
Sp. Almastica , Ahnaciga ; Arab. Arah ). This resinous substance is the produce of the 
Pistacia l.entiscus , a native of the Eevant, and particularly abundant in the island of 
Chios. It is obtained by making transverse incisions in the trunks and branches of the 
trees, whence the mastic slowly exudes. About 1,500 cwt. are annually exported from 
Chios, part of which is brought to this country, packed in chests. The best is in the 
form of dry, brittle, yellowish, transparent tears ; it is nearly inodorous, except when 
heated, and then it has an agreeable odour ; chewed, it is almost insipid, feeling at first 
gritty, and ultimately soft ; its virtues are trifling. — Ainslic's Materia Indica ; Thomsons's 
Dispensatory . ) 

M ATE, in a merchant ship, the deputy of the master, taking, in his absence, the com- 
mand. There are sometimes only 1, and sometimes 2, 3, or 4 mates in a merchantman, 
according to her size ; denominated 1st, 2d, 3d, &e. mates. The law, however, recog- 
nises only 2 descriptions of persons in a merchantman — the master and mariners ; 
the mates being included in the latter, and the captain being responsible for their 
proceedings. 

In men-of-war, the officers immediately subordinate to the captain are called lieu- 
tenants. Hut the master , or officer whose peculiar duty it is to take charge of the 
navigation of the ship, has certain mates under him selected from the midshipmen. The 
boatswain, gunner, carpenter, Sec. have eacli their mates or deputies, taken from the crew. 

The officers subordinate to the commander in the ships belonging to the East India 
Company were called 1st, 2d, 3d, Sc c. officers. East Indiamcn had no sailing masters, 
the commanders performing that duty. — ( Ealcorier's Marine Dictionary , $*c. ) 

MATS (Du. Matten , Fr. A Tattes ; Ger. Matten ; It. Stuoje , Stoje ; Port. Esteiras ; 
Rus. Progoshki ; Sp. E sterns'), textures composed, for the most part, of flags, reeds, 
the bark of trees, rushes, grass, rattans, old ropes, &c. In this country mats are used 
for a great variety of purposes. 'Die coarser sort are very largely employed in the 
packing of furniture and goods ; in the stowage of corn and various other articles on 
board ship ; in horticultural operations ; in covering the floors of churches and other 
public buildings, &c. : the finer sorts are principally employed in covering the floors of 
private houses. 

In Europe, mats are principally manufactured for sale in Russia, where their pro- 
duction is a prominent branch of national industry. They consist of the bark of the 
lime or linden tree, and are known in this country by the name of bast mats. The 
Russian peasants manufacture this sort of material into shoes, cordage, sacks for corn. 
Sc c., and employ it in an endless variety of ways. In consequence of the vast quan- 
tities of matting that are thus made use of at home and sent abroad, the demand for it 
is immense. It is principally produced in the governments of Viatka, Kostroma, and 
those immediately contiguous ; and in the months of May and June, the period when the 
bark is most easily detached from the stem, the villages in the governments in question 
are almost deserted, the whole population being then in the woods employed in stripping 
the trees. The academician Kbppen, who lias carefully investigated this curious sub- 
ject, estimates the average annual production of mats in European Russia, as follows : 

Government of Viatka ----- 6,000,000 pieces 

Ditto Kostroma - 4,000,000 _ 

Ditto Kasnn ----- 1,000,000 — 

Ditto Nijni Novgorod - 1,000,000 — 

Ditto Vologda, Tamboflf, Simbirsk, and Tcnza - - 2,000,000 — 

Total - 14,000,000 

Koppen further estimates ^fcat about 1 -4th part of this vast quantity, or 3.^ millions, are 
exported, the rest being consumed at home. 

It is obvious from these statements that the annual destruction of linden trees must 
be quite enormous ; and it may well excite astonishment that they are not already all 
but exhausted. Rut whether it be from the rapid growth of the tree, or fhe vast extent 
of the forests in which it is found, the gloomy forebodings of Mr. Tooke, as to its 
destruction have not hitherto been realised ( View of Russia, iii. 262.), and mats have 
not become either scarcer or dearer. It is, however, hardly possible to suppose that 
such should continue to be. the case, seeing the rapid increase of population and of the 
consumption of matting in most parts of the empire. Rut in the event of its becoming 
scarcer, the inhabitants will have no difficulty in finding substitutes; so that we agree in 
opinion with those who think it would be bad policy to impose any restrictions on this 
branch of industry, in the view of averting an evil which may never occur ; and which, 
if it do occur, may be easily obviated, — (See a very interesting article in the Supple- 
ment au Journal de V Interieur de St. Petersburg , for 1841, p. 113.) 
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Archangel is the principal port for the shipment of mats ; and it appears that at an 
average of the 6 years ending with 1842, the export of mats from that port amounted 
to 905,000 pieces a year. (See antd, art. Archangel.) Large quantities are also 
shipped from Petersburg, Kiga, and other ports ; and most descriptions of Russian 
produce sent abroad arc packed in mats. Russian mats fetch, Ih the London market, 
SI. lO.«. per lOO, duty (5 per cent, ad valorem) included. 

Various descriptions of reed mats arc extensively manufactured in Spain and Portugal ; 
some of them being very beautifully varied. In Spain large quantities of matting are 
made of the Esparto rush. — (See Esparto.) 

Rush floor mats and rat bin table mats of a very superior description are brought 
from China. They should be chosen clean, of a bright clear colour, and should, when 
packed, be thoroughly dry. 

The mats of the Japanese are soft and elastic, serving them both for carpets and beds; 
they are made of a peculiar species of rush cultivated for the purpose. 

The bags in which sugar is imported from the Mauritius consist of matting formed of 
the leaves of a tree growing in the island interwoven in broad strips. They are very 
strong and durable, and may be washed and cleaned without sustaining any injury. 
Reing imported in large quantities, they are sold very cheap. — Resides the works 
already referred to, see Milburn's Oriental Commerce , and the valuable little work en- 
titled Vegetalde Substances, Materials of Manufactures , published by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, pp. 116 — 123.) 

It is probable that mats formed the first sort of wove fabrics produced by man; and 
it is worthy of remark that but few savage tribes have been discovered that have not 
attained to considerable eminence in their manufacture. On the coast of Guinea and 
other places in the west of Africa, pieces of tine rfiat, about a yard long, and of a pretty 
uniform texture, were denominated makkutes , and formed a sort of money ; the value of 
commodities being rated and estimated in them ! — ( Morellet , l*rospcctus cf un Dictionnaire 
tie Commerce , p. 122.) They enjoyed this distinction, no doubt, from their utility, and 
the great care and labour bestowed on their preparation. There is hardly .an island in 
the South Seas in which the natives have not acquired great skill and dexterity in the 
making of mats. 'Hie finer sorts consist, generally, of dyed reeds or grass ; and have 
a very brilliant appearance. 

MAULMAIN, or J^IOULMEIN, a sea-port town of India beyond the Ganges 
cap. British prov. Martaban, at the mouth of the great river Than-lucng, having 
N. the Rirmese town of Martaban, on the opposite side of the river, and W. the island 
of Halu, which serves as a natural breakwater to defend the port from the heavy seas that 
would otherwise be thrown in from the \V., 1(X) m. S. S. E. Rangoon, 27 m. N. N. E 
Amherst; lat. 16 30' N., long. 97 ’ 38' E. It was founded in 1825, when the site 
was selected by Sir A. Campbell as eligible as well for a commercial as a military 
station. It is about 200 feet above the level of the river, and extensive and fertile plains 
stretch eastward^ from it towards the mountains. Its port is good, and, from its exten- 
sive command of internal navigation, it promises to become a considerable emporium. 

'I Tie principal articles of export are teak timber and rice ; hut there is also a consider- 
able export of tobacco, stick-lac, betel-nut, ivory, cutch, cocoa-nut, &c. The imports 
consist principally of European cotton goods and marine stores. 'ITie principal trade 
of the place has hitherto been carried on with Calcutta, Madras, Rangoon, and Pinang; 
but, in 1837, a direct trade was commenced with London. Owing to the facility with 
which supplies of teak timber arc obtained, ship-building is carried on very extensively. 

In 18*10, no fewer than 16 vessels, several of which were of from 450 to 750 tons, were 
built here; and the total burden of the shipping launched at Maulmain between 1830 * 
and 1842 has been stated at 416,324 tons, worth probably, as they came from the 
hands of the builders, 1,650,000/. We have no recent accounts of the population; but, 
probably, it is not under 8,000 or 10, (XX). An English ncM«aper (the Maulmain Chro- 
nicle ), from which we have borrowed the preceding and following details, is published 
once a week. 


“ In order to exhibit, at one view, the decided increase of our trade in 1837 over the preceding year, 
from each port in juxtajjosltion. 



Import*. 



Exports. 

1R36. 

1 837. 

Increase. 


183 6. 

1837. 

Increase. 

Rupee*. 

Calcutta - - - 5,6rt,849 

Madras - 77,802 

Strait* - 51,62* 

Hanxfxm - - . I ,00,874 

Tenn«M>rim coast - - 11,7.10 

Other port* - - 31,610 

Total - 8,65,357 

Rupee*. 
9,38,891 
1,39,47#* 
91,137 
1,97 .632 
62,174 
41,465 

14,60,665 

Rupee*. 

6, H 2,0 7 2 
f.i,r,74 
39,616 
95,068 
8,144 
6,945 

5,95,308 

Calcutta - 
Madras - 
Straits - 
Mauritius 

Rangoon ... 

Tmaaser im coast - 
Other i>orts - 

Total - 

Rupee*. 

94,244 

26,200 

49,390 

2,01,467 

32,614 

18,090 

4,24,995 

Rupee*. 

S.0fl,011 

1 ,23,935 
56,998 
84,305 
1,48,081 
18,471 
28,609 

6,68,4 ICC 

Rupee*. 

1,1A,767 

97,735 

7,608 

84,305 

10,619 

2743,416 
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" From this it will appear, that the import* have increased 
nearly six lac* of rupee*, and the export* two lac* and a half. 

Among the import*, the increase is found chiefly under the 
head or marine stores, spirituous liquors, and article* ot Ku- 
ro|>ean ami Birmese manufacture*. Anion# the exports, it is 
found in the staple productions of the country, rice and timber. 

Under the head or imports, we may notice that live lacs of 
rupee* were received during the year Into the government 
treasury ; to which may be added, what does not appear in our 
statement, about Haifa lac of rupees, perhaps, from the Mau- 
ritius, for the purchase of cargoes of rice and timber. Under 
the head of exports, also, it would not, we think, lie improper 
to include the estimated v ; duc of the vessel* built and launched 
during the year at the several dock-yard*. The following is 
a very rough estimate : — 

No. Tonnage. Estimated Value. 

Vessels launched - 9 - 2600 - - 260,000 

Ditto fitted for sea - - - 126,090 

“ We are not aware that the mode in which our statement* 
are drawn up require* any particular explanation. The word 

MAURITIUS. See Port Louis. 

MEAD, OR METHEGLIN (Ger. Meht , Meth ; Du. Meede , Meedrank ; Fr. Hy- 
dromcl ; It. Idromele ; Rus. Lipez ), the ancient, and for a long time, the favourite drink 
of the northern nations. It is a preparation of honey and water. Manufacturers of 
mead for sale must take out an annual licence. 

ME A L (Ger. Mehl ; Du. Meet; Fr. and It. Marine; Sp. Farina ; Rus. Muka ; 
Uat. Farina ), the edible part of wheat, oats, rye, barley, and pulse of different kinds^ 
ground into a species of coarse flour. 

MEDALS, are pieces of metal, generally in the form of a coin, and impressed with 
some peculiar stamp, intended to commemorate some individual or action. Medals are 
of very different prices — varying according to their rarity and preservation, the fineness 
of the metal, the beauty of the workmanship, &c. 

MEDITERRANEAN PASS. The nature of this sort of instrument has been 
described by Mr. Reeves, in his Treatise on the Law of S/t ippi ng, as follows : — 

“ In the treaties that have been made with the llarbary states, it has been agreed, that 
the subjects of the King of Great Britain should pass the seas unmolested by the cruisers 
of those states ; and for better ascertaining what ships and vessels belong to British 
subjects, it is provided that they shall produce a jxiss under the hand and seal of the 
Lord High Admiral, or the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. In pursuance of 
these treaties, passes are made out at the Admiralty, containing a very few words, written 
on parchment, with ornaments at the top, through which* a scolloped indenture is made; 
the scolloped tops are sent to Barbary ; and being put in possession of their cruisers, the* 
commanders are instructed to suffer all persons to pass who have passes that will fit these 
scolloped tops. The protection afforded by these passes is such, that no ships, which 
traverse the seas frequented by these rovers, ever fail to furnish themselves with them, 
whether in the trade to the East Indies, the Levant, Spain, Italy, or any part of the 
Mediterranean ; and from the more particular need of them in the latter, they, no doubt, 
obtained the name of Mediterranean passes. For the accommodation of merchants in 
distant parts, blank passes, signed by the Lords of the Admiralty, are lodged with the 
governors abroad, and with the British consuls, to be granted to those who comply with 
the requisites necessary for obtaining them. As this piece of security is derived wholly 
from the stipulations made by the crown with a foreign power, the entire regulation and 
management of it has been under the direction of his Majesty, who, with the advice of 
his privy council, has prescribed the terms and conditions on which these passes shall be 
(granted. Among others are the following : — They are to be granted for none but 
British-built ships, or ships made free, navigated with a master and jjths of the ma- 
riners British subjects, or foreign protestants made denizens. Bond is to be given in the 
sum of 300/. if the vessel is under lOO tons, and in 5001. if it is of that or more, for 
delivering up the pass withifi 12 months, unless in the ease of ships trading from one 
foreign port to another; and such passes need not be returned in less than 3 years. 

“ It has been found expedient, at the conclusion of a war, and sometimes during a 
peace, to recal and cancel all passes that have been issued, and to Issue others in a new 
form. This has been done for 2 reasons. 1st, That these useful instruments, by various 
means, either accidental or fraudulent, came into the hands of foreigners, who, under 
cover of them, carried on in security a trade which otherwise would belong to British 
subjects, and which had been purchased by the crown, at the expense of keeping up this 
sort of alliance. 2dly, That the Barbary states complained, that, adhering to the rule 
of fitting the other part of the indenture to the passes, they were obliged to suffer ships 
to pass that did not belong to Bri^sh subjects.” 

We have thought it right to give this explanation, though, since the occupation of 
Algiers by the French, and the disappearance of the corsairs of the ouier Barbary 
powers, Mediterranean passes have fallen into disuse. 


* turulrin ’ mar be, perhaps, thought too comprehensive, hut 
we have divided it among articles of European, Indian, 
Chinese, and Birmese produce or manufacture. 

" The following is a statement of the Import* into Maulmain 
from the neighbouring Shan States during 1837 : — . 

No. ' 

Elephant# - - 68 - 

Ponies - - 146 

Buffaloes - 99 - 

Cow* and bullocks 
Sundries 


. 3480 - 


Value. 

13,600 

17,520 

990 

45,000 

4,500 


Rs. 81,610 


“ Of the export* to those states, we ran procure no detailed 
statement. Tittle else, however, is taken to them from hence 
but piece goods, either European or native, the value of which 
may, perhaps, he estimated at about 60,000 rupees. 

“ Taking, then, into consideration the various items above 
alluded to, and which are not brought into our statements, we 
shall have the following as the amount of imports and exports 
for the year 183/ : — 

Imports - - - Rs. 20,92,275 

Exports - - Rs. 11,03,410.” 
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MEMEIi, a commercial town of East Prussia, lat. 55° 41' 42" N., Ion- 21° 8' 14" E. 
Populaton, in I8M8, 9,084. Meinel is situated on the north-east side of the great bay, de- 
nominated the Currische Ilcif, near its junction with the Baltic. It is, consequently, the 
principal entrepot of the country traversed by the Niemen, and as such enjoys a pretty 
extensive commerce. 

Harbour. — The harbour of Memcl is largo and safe ; but the bar at the mouth of the Currische Hat 
has seldom more than 17 feet water, and sometimes not more than 13 or H feet ; so that ships drawing 
more than lfi feet water are frequently obliged to load and unload a part of their cargoes in the roads, 
whore the anchorage is but indifferent, particularly when the wind is N. or N.W. A light-house, ori- 
ginally 75, but now 100 feet in height, has been erected on the N.K. side of the entrance to the harbour. 
The light, which is fixed and powerful, may be distinguished in clear weather at moretnen ‘20 miles dls- 
tatMfe The outer buoy lies in « fathoms water, about a mile w ithout the light-house, which bears from 
it sR It. by K f K. The channel thence to the harbour is marked by white buoys on the north, and red on 
the south side. Three beacons to the north of the town, when brought into a line, lead directly into the 
harbour. Inasmuch, however, as the channel is subject to frequent changes, both In depth and direction, 
it is always prudent, on arriving at the outer buoy, to heave to for a pilot ; but this is not obligatory ; and 
the Prussian authorities have issued directions for shins entering without a pilot, which may be found 
in Mr. Norie’s Sa/trng Directions for the Cattegat and Baltic , p. 3t». 

Trade Timber forms the principal article of export ; for though that of Dantzicbe considered better, 

it is generally cheaper, and almost always more abundant, at Memcl. Here, as at Dantzic. the best qua- 
lity of all sorts of wood articles is called khron , or crown, the 2d brack, and the 3d bracks brack. Largo 
quantities of hemp and flax are also exported, as are bristles, hides, linseed (the finest for crushing brought 
to F.nirland), wax, pitch and tar, Ac. The exports of grain are sometimes very considerable. The wheat 
of Lithuania is reckoned the best. All flax and hemp shipped from Mctnel must be bracked, or assorted 

by sworn selectors ( See Flax, and Hemp. ) The imports consist principally of coffee, sugar, spices, dye- 

woods, tobacco, rum, cotton stuff's and yarn, cutlery, wine, Ac. Merchants at Memcl generally send their 
bills to Konigsberg to 1 h* sold, charging their correspondents with 1 per cent, for bank commission, post- 
ages, Ac. The navigation generally closes about the latter end of December, and opens about the middle 
of March. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties which our com laws and timber duties throw in the way of our com- 
merce with Prussia, we have a pretty extensive Intercourse with Memcl. Our imports consist principally 
of fir timber, and the ships that go out are mostly only partially loaded, or in ballast. We subjoin an 


Account of the Imports into and F.xportx from Memcl by Sea in 1812. 


| Imports. | 

Exjxjrt*- 



Articles. 

ssi ! s|| ! 
|| 2 1|!| : 

- ! , 

ils* 

Total. Sl| 

1 w-t' 

-Articles. 

If 

JS_ 

S|3 Total. 

! 

o 1 

i lit 
i|4l 


.J 1 I X 



1 ‘ ! ^ 


I 

|('hernical nianufac 
White lead - 
S.xla - 
Vitriol 

bye* - 

1 ron, raw 

anchors A chains, 
tine wares 
Tin - 
'upper A brass wares 
> li It: loth 
Malt liquors 
' irit* 




pie 


Tar - 

Kart hen ware 
Marble figures 
halt, last* of about 
Alum 

Southern fruits of all 
kinds 

jSpices of all kind* 

(Coffee 

'Ri. e - 

PT5.II kinds 
[Tobacco 

Tile*, lasts of about 
[Sundries, glass, 
paper, Ac. 


1°, 


13V 

.ft! 

loV 


Wheat 
f , 73 Rye - 
.353 Ihilrj 


f lasts of about 1 
( lUj quarters. 

- qr*. 


204 

*,104 


6,212 

1,0 to 


3< if 
2 , 1 0 V 
14o,*07i 


32 > 2,*** 


fOS 3051 

2f 2 23 2 1 

1,177 1,477; 

132 152; 

7 r, ?'i; 

17,053 17,0.03, 


1 1 7 I>as - - — 

320 I. in seed - - — 

•J.302 Hemp, llat, codilla, 

2 , 11 s 1 Ac. - - cwt. 

338 H ides and skins, entf, 

7 A hare, g«»:U - piece* 

f,IH fattie hcnxs - cwt. 

.MO Feathers - - — 

939 llristles A horse hair — 
.393 Oil cake 
909 Old rojH? 

2,886 Tar and pitch 
7,Olt> Timber, ouk 
4 » -H t i r - 
4 0 .Masts 


I Ac. - khm k of fiO 

3,443- Treenail* - 
HI i I^DiwimnI nnd fire- 
67,130 wo<id,Ac. - fathom*! 
205 Staves, oak, of all de- 


1,07‘J! 

I 

09/079 


i7H,osi ; 
1,150 


1 'K~- 


25 ! 

1,200 

174 1 ,lftii 

23; I Obi 

17] 201 

3,202 58,7 16 


4,329 73,408 

I 

3,400 181 ,481 
* 1,1 5t 

79 10t 


_ 

1 1,90.3 

j 11,903 


1 5b 

156 

• 

. 

3,965! 3,965 


2,321 

8,1.31] 10,11,2 

— 

4 1,133 

7 ,06?F 51,802 

• — 

28 

42! 70 : 

- — 

205 

1,8*3 2/>V8 

iWlHlk, 

1,860 

931 2,797 


1,140 scriptlon* ■ 
39,7 J 9 < 'laplniartls - 
1 If, I trick* 

254 Spirit* of wine 

8*9 


- shock 


6,088 11/, 09 17,597 
Hll| 24| 8.35 1 


1,362 

9,531 


7.760, 17,297 
2,2301 2,2.50 

3 H,ooo: 3 H,nooi 
2,593 2,693 


99,101 

9.075) 
2 18 

1,2-in! 

13,058 

31 

2,217, 

13,678 

38,851 

6*5 

1,517. 

0,143 


02,1 om 

0,7081 

190 

1,309 


.£205,867: 


The bionics. Weights* and Measures of Memcl are the same a* those of Dantzic ; which see. 

For further particular* set; Oddt/’s European Commerce, pp. 2‘20- T24. ; Jacob's First Report on the 
Agriculture of the Rorth qf Europe j Geographical Dictionary , art. Mkmkl. 


MERCURY, OR QUICKSILVER ( Fr. Vif argent ; Ger. Quick silber j It. Ar- 
gento vivo ; Sp. Azogue ; ltus. Rtut ; Lat. Hydrargyrum ; Arab. Zibdhh ; Hind. JParah / 
Sans. Parada .) 'Hiis metal was known in the remotest ages, and seems to have been 
employed by the ancients in gilding, and separating gold from other bodies, just as it is 
by the moderns. Its colour is white, and similar to that of silver ; lienee the names of 
hydrargyrum , argentum vivum , quicksilver , l»y which it- has been known in all ages. It 
has no taste or smell. It possesses a j^ood deal of brilliancy ; and when its surface is 
not tarnished, it makes a very good mirror. Its specific character is 18*568. It differs 
from all other metals in being always fluid, unless when subjected to a degree of cold 
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equal to — 39°, when it becomes solid. The congelation of mercury was first observed 
in 1759. — ( Thomson's Chemistry.') 

Mercury is found in various parts of the world. Among the principal mines are those of Almaden, 
near Cordova, in &pain ; Idria, in Carnolia ; Wolfstein and Morsfield, in the Palatinate; Guancaveitca, 
in Peru, Ac. “ Most of the ores of mercury are readily distinguished from those of any other metal ; in 
the 1st variety, globules of the metal are seen attached to or just starting on the surface, which is at once 
a sufficient criterion, mercury being unlike every other metal ; in the 2d, by the fine white colour, and 
the action of the blow-pipe, which sublimes the mercury and leaves the silver behind ; the 3d, by its beauti- 
ful deep red tint, varying from cochineal to scarlet red, excepting in those termed hepatic cinnabars, 
which are generally of a lead grey ; the 4th, by its grey colour, its partial solubility In water, and its 
complete volatilisation by heat, emitting at the same time an arsenical odour. Before the blow-pipe, these 
varieties burn with a blue flame and sulphurous odour, leaving more or less residue behind them, and 
which may consist of earthy matter, as silex and alumina, together with the oxides of iron and copper.’* — 
(Joyce's Chetn. Min.) , jajjfc. 

Mercury is often adulterated by the admixture of load, bismuth, zinc, and tin. When the metal qlfliKly 
loses its lustre, is covered with a film, or is leas fluid and mobile than usual, or does not readily divide into 
round globules, there is reason to suspect its purity. 

Our supplies of mercury are derived almost wholly from Spain: thus of 2, 1 .*>7,91 8 lbs. imported in 
1840 no fewer than 2,157,823 lbs. were brought direct from that country, being principally the produce of 
the mines of Almaden. About 300,000 lbs. are retained for home consumption, tne surplus being exported 
to S. America, France, the East Indies, &c. 

Quicksilver is produced in several of the provinces of China. During tho war, when the intercourse be- 
tween Europe and America was interrupted, the price of quicksilver rose to such a height in thfe latter, 
that it answered to import It from China. But since the peace it has been regularly exported to the latter. 

In 1838 tho English and Americans imported into Canton 2,555 piculs, worth 293,825 dollars. 

There arc 2 sulnhurcts of mercury ; the black or ethiops mineral , and the red or cinnabar. When 
mercury and sulpnur are triturated together in a mortar, the former gradually disappears, and the whole 
assumes the form of a black powder, denominated ethiops mineral. If this powder be heated red-hot, it 
sublimes ; and on a proper vessel being placed to receive it, a cake is obtained, of a fine red colour, which 
is called cinnabar. Tills cake, when reduced to powder, is well known in commerce by the name of ver-* 
milion. Cinnabar may be prepared in various other ways. 

Calomel, or protochloride of mercury ( mercurius dulcis), is the most useful of all the preparations 
obtained from it. It is in the form of a dull white, semi-transparent mass, having a specific gravity of 
7 176. It is more generally employed, and with better effect, than almost any other remedy in the whole 
range of the materia mediea. 

Besides its uses in medicine, mercury is extensively employed in the amalgamation of the noble metals, 
in water-gilding, the making of vermilion, the silvering of looking-glasses, the making of barometers and 
thermometers, &c. 

MILE, the usual measure of roads in England, being 8 furlongs, or 1,760 yards. 

MILK (Fr. Lait ; It. Latte ; Lat. Lac), a fluid secreted by the female of all those 
animals denominated mammalia , and evidently intended for the nourishment of her off 
. spring. The milk of every animal has certain peculiarities which distinguish it from all 
other milk. llut the animal whose milk is most used by man, and with which, con- 
sequently, we are best acquainted, is the cow. The external character of all milk is that 
of a white opaque fluid, having a sweetish taste, and a specific gravity somewhat greater 
than that of water. When allowed to remain at rest, it separates into 2 parts ; a thick 
whitish fluid called cream, collecting in a thin stratum over its surface, and a more dense 
watery body, remaining below. Milk which has stood for some time after the separation 
of the cream, becomes acescent, and then coagulates. When the coagulum is pressed 
gently, a serous fluid is forced out, and there remains the caseous part of the milk, or 
pure cheese. 

Butter, one of the most valuable animal products, is solidified cream, and is obtained 
artificially by churning. — (See Butter.) 

Milk lias always been a favourite food of most European nations, and especially of the 
British. Lacte e.t came vimmt , says Ca?sar of our ancestors ; and the same articles still 
continue to form a large part of our subsistence. Mr. Middleton estimates ( Agricultural 
Survey of Middlesex, 2d ed. p. 419.), that, in 1806, no fewer than 8,500 milch cows 
'were kept for the supply of London and its environs with milk and cream ; and he 
# estimates the average quantity of milk obtained from each cow at nine quarts a day, or 
3285 quarts a year, leaving, every deduction being taken into account, 3200 quarts of 
marketable produce. 

But Mr. Youatt, in his valuable work on cattle, their breeds, &c., estimates the number 
of dairy cows kept, at present (1843), in London and its environs, at 12,000 ; affording, 
on Mr. Middleton’s hypothesis, an annual supply of 38,400,000 quarts of milk. Now, * 
as milk is sold by the retailers at from 3d. to 4d. a quart after the cream is separated 
from it, and as the cream is usually sold at from 2s. 6d. to 3s. a quart, and there is 
reason to suspect that a good deal of water is intermixed with the milk, we believe we 
should hardly be warranted in estimating that the milk, as obtained from the cow, is „ 
sold at less than 5d. a quart, which gives 800,000/. as the total price of the milk con- 
sumed in the city and its immediate vicinity. If to this sum were added the frirther 
sums paid for cheese and butter, the magnitude of the entire sum paid in the metropo- 
lis for milk, and the various products derived from it, would appear not a little asto- 
nishing. 

MILLET (Ger. JJirse ; Fr. Millet , Mil ; It. Miglio , Panicastrello ; Sp. Mijo ,* Lat, 
Milium , Panicum miliaceum ). There are 3 distinct species of millet ; the Polish millet, 
the common or German millet, and the Indian millet. It is cultivated as a species of 
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grain ; and is sometimes employed to feed poultry, and as a substitute for rice. The 
Indian millet grows to a large size ; but the autumns in England are seldom dry 
and warm enough to allow of its being cultivated here, — (Loudon's Kncyc. of Agri- 
ct tiiure . ) 

MILL-STONES (Gor. Muhlsttinc ; Fr. JPierres meuli dres ; It. Mole macinc • Sp. 
Muelas de mol i no ; Rus. Schernou oi ka men), the large circular stones, which, when put 
in motion by machinery, grind corn and other articles. 'l*he diameter of common 
mill-stones is from 5 to 7 feet, and their thickness varies from 12 to 18 inch&. These 
stones have been principally imported from Rouen and other parts of France ; the 
burr-stones of that country being supposed more durable than our own. Mill-stones 
ar^Kjwever, found at Conway, in North Wales, and in some parts of Scotland, which 
artiAnd to equal any imported from foreign countries. Good mill-stones usually last 35 
or 40 years. * 

The duty on mill. stones formerly depended on their size, or on their being over or under four feet In 
diameter, but now it is ‘is. per ton if they be shaped or scalped, and iU». if they be hewn. 

MINING COMPANIES. By this designation was formerly meant the associa- 
tions formed in I.ondon, in 1825, for working mines in Mexico and S. America ; but at 
present it comprises all mining projects carried on by joint stock associations. 

'The mania for mining concerns, which raged in London and the empire generally in 
1824 and 1825, after the opening of Mexico and other parts of Spanish America to our 
intercourse, forms a remarkable, and we are sorry to add, disgraceful .'era in our com- 
mercial history. Now that the delusion is long past, we have difficulty in conceiving 
how mercantile men could be led to entertain such visionary expectations, and to pay 
immense premiums for shares in distant and hazardous undertakings of which they 
knew little or nothing. We may, therefore, be excused for appropriating a page or two 
to the notice of an infatuation hardly second to that which led to the South Sea and 
Mississippi schemes. * 

The American mining companies formed at the outset had some sort of basis for 
favourable expectations, their directors having made contracts for a number of mines in 
Mexico, described by Humboldt as having enriched many families. This particularly 
applies to the Real del Monte Company, whose mines are situated in the mountainous 
4istrict of that name ; to the Anglo- Mexican Company, whose mines are at Guanaxuato, 
the principal mining quarter in Mexico;' and to the United Mexican Company, whose 
contracts, though too widely spread, comprise several valuable mines at Zacatecas, 
Sombrerete, Guanaxuato, and other parts. 

These associations were formed in I.ondon early in 1824, and during trie spring and 
summer of that year their stock or shares bore only a small premium ; but towards the 
winter it began progressively to rise ; not because of any favourable intelligence from 
the mines (for the accounts from Mexico merely reported the arrival of the English 
agents), but from a blind ardour and spirit of speculation in the public, which really took 
omne ignotum pro magnijico , every rumour of a mine for a certain and inexhaustible 
source of profit and of wealth ! It was supposed that our countrymen were about to 
reap an immediate harvest ; to lay their hands on a treasure bid for ages. This was said ? 
to be the true discovery of America, the effectual access to her resources. Every new 
contract for a Mexican mine produced a rise in the shares of the other companies, as if 
this fresh undertaking must necessarily be a source of profit to the whole 1 And the 
result was, that in January, 1825, the premium on the shares of most of the companies 
exceeded cent, per cent.! It must not, however, be imagined that this rise of price was oc- 
casioned solely by the competition of individuals who intended to continue to hold stock, 
and to trust to the dividends made by the companies for a return. ITiat this was the 
case in the first instance, is, speaking generally, true. But a host of others, actuated by 
very different views, speedily entered the field. A peculiar combination of circumstances, 
at the bead of which must be placed an almost incredible degree of ignorance and folly 
on the part of a considerable portion of the public, spread a spirit of gambling among all 
classes. Many who were most eager in the pursuit of shares, intended only to hold them 
for a few hours, days, or weeks, to profit by the rise which they anticipated would take 
place, by selling them to others more credulous or bold than themselves. The con- 
fidence of one set of speculators confirmed that of others. Meanwhile the public gul- 
libility, or rather its ^discriminating rapacity, was liberally administered to. Company 
after company was formed without any previous contract ; in other words, without any 
foundation whatever 1 The plan was to fix on a district in America, understood to 
contain mines ; to form a company bearing the name of such district ; to obtain a first 
payment from the shareholders, and to send or pretend to send out agents, to survey 
the district and engage mines. Such was the case of most of those companies having 
the names of districts in South America ; and such, also, was the case of the Hispaniola 
or St. Domingo Company, formed on the basis of accounts given «by Robertson of 
mines wrought in that island some 3 centuries ago ! And yet lawyers, clergymen, and 
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even the nobles of the land, were candidates for shares in these miserable bubbles, in 
the hope of finding (in which, luckily, most of them were disappointed) some dupe to 
buy their shares at a premium. *- 

As the year 1825 proceeded, the mining mania gradually declined, not from any 
falling off in the prospects of the companies, for in truth they never had any, but in the 
supply of money in I ..on don. That redundancy of the currency in which the mining 
mania had partly originated, having brought about an adverse exchange, and a heavy 
drain for bullion on the Bank of England, the latter was obliged to pull up, and in a 
moment the bubble burst, and unreasonable suspicion took the place of blind unthinking 
con£dence. Mining projects, from being in the highest favour, fell to the lowest point 
in the public estimation. The shares of the 3 principal companies, some of whicfrbad 
been at a premium of 500 per cent., fell to par : that is, IOO/. in money, and no Jlre, 
could be got for 100/. of the company’s stock ! They maintained this price for a con- 
siderable time, because most of the parties interested continued to have a favourable 
impression of the undertakings. Demands, however, continued to be made for addi- 
tional sums to meet the expenditure abroad; and in 1826 and 1827 mining shares 
progressively declined, so that 100/. stock fetched only 20/. or 25/. in money. The 
bubble companies were entirely destroyed, and the few only remained that were founded 
by capitalists and had some foundation to stand upon. 

Even these would have been relinquished, or have shrunk into very small dimensions, 
had not the directors been able to enforce further payments, by forfeiting, in default of 
such, whatever had been previously paid by the subscribers. The usage was, that on 
becoming a shareholder each person subscribed the deed gf the company, engaging to 
pay, when called on, such instalments or sums to account (generally 10 /. on each share) 
as should be required by the directors, until he had completed payment of the lOO/. 
And many shareholders who had advanced 50/. or 60/. unwisely preferred paying 10 /. 
from time to time, rather than incur the immediate forfeiture of all they had paid. 
Those who held only a few shares felt this in a less degree ; but to the holders of a 
number of shares, the grievance was most serious. Numbers of them raised the money 
with great difficulty; often selling, at a heavy loss, their family propafln or prevailing 
on relations to make them advances, to their great inconvenience, and,"*as far as can be 
seen, with almost no prospect of a return. Resentment would be excited against the 
directors, had they not been, in general, thedieaviest sufferers : their regulations re- 
quired them to hold a certain number df shares (perhaps 20 or 30) ; but in their blind 
confidence? they frequently held 200 or 300, and drew on themselves a proportional 
sacrifice — in several cases, the loss of their whole property. 

The managers of the companies formed in the outset were principally chargeable with 
ignorance, rashness, and overweening confidence. They had, in fact, but little informa- 
tion to go upon. 'Die monopoly enforced by Old Spain had prevented any consider- 
able communication between this country and her colonies. And of the Spaniards 
settled in Mexico, and driven from it by the civil wars and consequent emancipation of 
the country, few or none found their way hither, the great majority having repaired 
to Cuba, tlie south of France, and Spains Nor were the published accounts of the 
country entitled to much confidence: Humboldt’s Travels formed the chief authority ; 
but their illustrious author, though generally cautious, seems, in this instance, to have 
placed too much co^dence in vague, exaggerated statements. Our merchants knew, 
generally, that silver mines formed a main branch of the productive industry of Mexico, 
and had enriched very many families originally in humble circumstances ; but they 
had no idea of the injury sustained by the mines during the civil war, nor of the 
amount of expenditure required to bring them into a working state : nor were they 
aware how little useful information could be expected from the natives ; the working 
of the mines, like every operation requiring skill and intelligence, having been super- 
intended by natives of Old Spain, who had either fallen in the civil war, or been ex- 
pelled after the Mexicans succeeded in the contest. Hence, the agents of our companies 
found on the spot only native Mexicans, without education or experience in business, 
and, speaking generally, without candour or probity. They urged our countrymen to 
drain the mines, not by machinery, of which they had no idea, but by animal power, 
the use of which was of .advantage to them, by employing their horses, and creating a 
great consumption of maize, the principal grain of the country. Then, as to the last 
and most important stage in the business of mining, — the mode of extracting the 
silver from the ore, — the Mexicans, wholly unacquainted with the improvements made 

* Those who may be desirous of seeing tho extent to which the public credulity was practised upon in 
1824 and 1 82A, may consult a pamphlet published by H. English, broker, in 1827, which contains an 
account of all the joint stock companies formed and projected in these memorable years. It presents a 
most extraordinary picture. There were in all 74 raining companies formed and projected i The number 
and quality of the other schemes were similar. It is due to Mr. Baring (now Lord Ashburton) to say 
that he denounced tHPbvll when in progress ; and warned the unthinking multitude of the ruin they were 
bringing upon themselves > but to no purpose. 
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in Germany during- the last half century, recommended amalgamation, a process con 
ducted by them in a very rude manner, and which,, in most qualities of silver ore, fails 
to extract the whole, or any thing like the whole, of the m%tal. The object of th« 
Mexicans, in short, was merely to make English capital be circulated among them ; ttiui 
giving employment to their people for a time, and bringing the mines into an improvec 
state; when they (the Mexicans) might hope to, resume them after our countrymer 
had exhausted their resources, or had become weary of their contracts. 

Actuated by these views, the Mexicans pressed one undertaking after another on the 
agents of the companies, who were but too eager to enter on thefn without Such incite* 
ment. All the companies fell into errors of the same kind, having engaged too xqpny 
mines, and conducted them, for a time, as if their funds were unlimited. They reck- 
on#!! on finding, as they proceeded, supplies in the produce of the mines; but that 
produce, though considerable in quantity, seldom yielded the expected result, owing tci 
the very imperfect method of extracting the Silver from the ore, as well as to the various 
disadvantages attendant on the vast distance of the undertakings from this country. 
These disadvantages were ill supplied by the agents of the companies. Mining in 
(England is not conducted on a scale sufficient to afford any great choice of superintend- 
ents for mines abroad ; ft was necessary, in such appointments, to waive the qualification 
of mining knowledge, and to be satisfied with men of fair character and reputed ability 
in their respective professions, however different from mining, lienee the appointment 
as agents, of naval and military officers , on the half-pay list ; whose habits, whatever 
might be their personal merits, were very different from those required for such 
concerns. This suffices, in part at least, to account fow the disappointments of the 
companies in a very material point — the conduct of their commissioners or agents 
abroad; for, of the whole number, it would be difficult to point out more than~2 or 3 
entitled to the praise of judicious management. The same applied to most of the infe- 
rior employes , or to the practical miners, clerks and mechanics. 

The expense of conveying the requisite machinery from the coast of Mexico to the 
mining districts, generally at a great distance in the interior, absorbed much capital. 
The country tflnbw practicable roads, and these have latterly been allowed to fall into 
disrepair; draught carriages are almost unknown, and burdens are carried on the backs 
of mules and horses : add to this, that Mexico being undei -peopled, labour is nearly as 
high in it as in the United States of North America; and the mechanical arts being in 
a manner unknown, all skilled workmen, such As carpenters, blacksmiths, and working 
engineers, had to be sent from England at a heavy expense. ( For an account of the 
low state of the arts in Mexico, see the extracts from Chevalier’s Letters in the Geoy. 
Diet . art. Mexico.) 

Such were the chief causes of the failure of the Mexican mining companies ; and several 
of these may be referred to one radical disadvantage — the non-existence of silver-mines 
in England. We have, in Cornwall, considerable mines of tin and copper, while in the 
northern counties we have mines of lead ; but of silver we have none that deserve the 
name. How much better had it been bad our countrymen set out with a conscious- 
ness that Germany is the only country invftrhich the treatment of silver ore is con- 
ducted on scientific principles! 'llie Saxons extract a profit from ore'of very inferior 
quality, often worth only a fourth or fifth part of the ore raised by the Mexicans on ac- 
count of our companies, but which, being wrought by their crudc^ inefficient, and ex- 
pensive process, fails to afford any thing like a satisfactory return. There seems no 
reason to doubt that the German process may he applied to silver ore in. Mexico as in 
Europe: the difficulties arise, not from difference in the quality of the cfce^biit from 
the want of experienced smelters, and the general backwardness of the Mexicans in 
mechanics. 

But though the companies had been in all other respects successful, they had a se- 
rious drawback to contend with in the unsettled state of the country, jflfar government 
has as yet been established in Mexico, nor in any other of the newly constituted Ameri- 
can states, with power, or perhaps inclination, sufficient to put down disturbances, or to 
enforce the observance of contracts. So long as the companies were struggling to put 
their mines into order, they sustained little inconvenience from the circumstances now 
mentioned ; but the moment they had succeeded in bringing them pnee more into a 
productive state, and were beginning to have a reasonable prospect of obtaining some 
return for their enormous outlays, they were annoyed by questions as to title, and by the 
setting up of claims on the mines, of which they had never heard before* In some 
instances the claimants have had recourse to violence, and the companies* servants have 
been forcibly ejected from their works ! Chevalier says that it requires an armed force 
to transport any quantity of ore from the mine to the place of its destination ; and he 
gives an account of a murderous attack made in 1835 on some miners belonging to the 
Heal del Monte company. — (See Geoy. Diet. art. Mexico.) Probqjdy, however, there 
has latterly been, in this respect, some improvement. At all events, tne produce of the 
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mines is increasing in Mexico and most parts of South America. — (Soe art. Precious 
Metals.) ; 

Without, however, pretending to anticipate the final result of these remote speculations, \yo shall 
conclude with a brief notice of the considerations on both sides of the question. The circumstances adverse 
to the success of mining companies in America, conducted on account of parties in England or in any 
part of Europe, are — 

1. The various disadvantages of distant management. These are so many and so serious, as to admit 
of only one corrective, — selling the ore as soon as raised, and transferring to individuals, for their own 
account, the extraction of the metal, as is done in Cornwall, and, in a somewhat different manner, in 
Saxony. The ores also ought to be raised by paying the workmen, not fixed wages, but a tribute or 
portion of the proceeds. 

2. The half-civ ilised state of tho inhabitants, their unsettled political condition, and the want of power 
or disposition on the part of those in power to make contracts be observed ; and to hinder the ioralier 
proprietor# of the mines, or those connccterfwith them, from setting up fictitious claims, and enforcing 
them by violence. 

3. The high price of labour ; the ignorance of the natives as to mechanics, and still more as to 
science. Hence the necessity of having artisans and confidential superintendents from Europe at a heavy 
expense. 

Ou the other hand, the circumstances in favour of such undertakings are — 

1. The abundance of silver ore, which is far greater than in any part of Europe 

2. The former success of mining in Mexico, under a system extremely rude and expensive, compared 
to that which is now followed in Germany. 

3. The probability of peace in Europe, and of an abundance of monied capital ; so that the failure of 
the present companies may not involve a relinquishment of their enterprises, any more than the failure 
of tne first New River Company, about two centuries ago, implied an abandonment of their project. 
There is surely, also, some probability that anarchy and disorder will ultimately cease ; and that the 
security of property will, in the end, be established. We confess, however, that these are but pro- 
blematical and contingent events ; and that it may reasonably be doubted whether any considerable 
future success can be anticipated, m 


It seems, however, as if there were something in mining speculations that renders 
them exceedingly unsuitable for joint stock associations. At all events, hardly one of 
the joint stock associations formed in this country for the working of mines has been 
successful. The company for working the copper mines near Santiago in Cuba appears 
to be the only one that has in any degree realised the magnificent prospects that were 
held out in 1824 and 1825. Anglo- Mexican lOO/. shares are now sellingjat 21. 15s., and 
Bolanos 150/. shares at 4/. 1 5s., and so forth. We subjoin 


An Account of the principal existing Mining Companies, exhibiting the Number of Shares in each, the 
Amount of each Share, and ijs Cost Price, &c., in June 1843. 


No. of 
Shares. 


4.000 

10,000 

8.000 
2,000 

10,000 ‘ 
6,000 
11 , 000 . 
20,000 
10,000 

12,000 

*,800 

10,000 

1,800 

20,000 

10,000 

8,051 

20,000 

11,500 

10,000 

30,000 


Mining Companies. 


Alton 

Anglo- Mexican (is*, at 5/. 
Do., Subscription 
Rlaenavon Iron and Coal 
llolanot 
Do. Scrip 

Brazilian Imp. (iss. at •*>/. 
Do. Mocaubas and Oocaes 
Do. St. John del Hey 
British Iron 
Candonga • 

Do., Registered 
Cobre Copper 
Copiapo - 
Colombian (iss. at 51. pm 

General Mining - 
Hibernian - - - 

Mexican 

Mining Company of I relani 
ZUtal del Monte, Registered 

Do. Loan Notea 
Khymftey Iron 
Santiago de Cuba - 
United Mexican (iss. at 21. 

Do . Scrip j Ne>» ) - 


pm.) 


£ «. d. 

13 10 0 paid 

lOO o O — 
25 0 0 — 

60 0 0 — 
150 0 O — 

21 O 0 — 
25 O O — 


7 IO O 
40 0 0 

13 <) 0 

55 0 0 

11 O O 
20 O 0 
IO IO 0 
50 0 0 

7 0 0 
54 O O 


15 0 — 


Price j»er 
Share. 

Dividend 

payable. 

£ #. d. 

2 1 5 0 " 

May. 

: 

April 8e Sept. 

March & Sept. 

" 8 15 0 

12th Dei-. 


Feb. and Aug. 


1 Sept. 

6 0 0 

2 0 0 


* i 15 «§ " 

J une and Dec. 
June and Dec. 

4/. to 3/. 10#. 

Jan. and July. 
Jan. and July. 

I 


MINIUM) or RED OXIDE OF LEAD, a tasteless powder of an intense red 
colour, often inclining to orange, and very heavy ; its specific gravity being 8*94. It 
is extensively /us4d in the arts. 

MOCHA, the principal port in the Red Sea frequented by Europeans, in that part 
of Arabia called Yemen, about 40 miles to the north of the Strait of Bab-el-mandeb, 
lat. 13° 19' S0'*N», Ion. 48° 20' E. Population variously estimated ; but may, perhaps, 
amount to frona 5, 0Q0 to 7,000. It is encircled with walls, and indifferently fortified. 
Its appearance from the sea is imposing. 

Mocha is situated on the margin of a dry sandy plain. It is built close to the shore, 
between 2 points of land which project and form a bay. Vessels drawing from IO to 
12 feet water may anchor within this bay at about a mile from the town ; but large 
ships anchor without the bay in the roads, in 5 or 7 fathoms water — the grand mosque 
bearing E. S. E., and the fort to the south of the town S. by E., distant about two miles 
from the shore. The great article of export from Mocha is coffee, which is universally 
admitted to be of tfie finest quality. It is not possible to form any very accurate esti- 
mate of the quantity exported ; but we believe it may be taken at 10,000 tons, or per- 
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haps more. The greater portion is sent to Djidda and Sue* ; but there is a pretty larg^ 
export to Bombay, and other parts of India, whence some is sent to Europe : occasionally 
however, the exports from Mocha and Hodcida, direct from Europe, are very consider 
able. ‘Besides cofTee, tlie principal articles of export are, dates, adjoue, or paste made 
of dates, myrrh, gum Arabic, olibanum, senna ( cassia senna), sharks’ fins, trag&canth 
horns and hides of the rhinoceros, balin of Gilead, ivory, gold dust, civet, aloes, saga 
penum, Sec. The principal articles of import are, rice, piece goods, iron and hardware 
&c. The ivory, gold dust, and civet, met with at Mocha, are brought from the opposite 
coast of Abyssinia, whence are also brought slaves, ghee, &c. 


The greater part of the foreign trade of Mocha l* transacted by the Banians ; and it is much safer t< 
deal with them than with either Turks or Arabs. F.uropoafi* pay a duty of 3 per cent, nd valorem on a! 
goods imported by them from Europe, India or China ; the duty being levied on the amount of the sales 
The buyer pays brokerage, cooley. ami boat hire. All kinds of foreign goods are sold on credit, and thi 
payment is made in 3 instalments, or at a certain day, according as may have been agreed on. CofTtee I 
always paid for in ready money. On the sale of other goods, the produce of the country, a credit is given 
or if ready money be paid, a discount is allowed at the rate of !l per cent. When goods arc discharging 
£pe master must furnish the Custom-house officer with a manifest, or account of the marks, numbers, anc 
xxmteuts of each package, lie then opens two or three bales, taken at random ; and if they correspond 
with the account delivered, no further examination is made; but if they do not correspond, the who! 
bales are opened, and double duty is charged upon the excess. The quantities being thus ascertained 
their value is learned from the account of *nU*s rendered by the seller, and the duty charged accordingly 
In this respect there is nothing to object to at Mocha ; but a goini deal of extortion is practised In th< 
exaction or port charges, presents. See., which may, however, tie defeated by proper firmness. The por 
charges on ships, or three-mast vessels, may amount to about to 400 Mocha dollars, and those on brigs t< 
about half as much. Provisions are plentiful and cheap; but water is dear : that in the vicinity behi; 
brackish and unwholesome, whatever is used for drinking, by all but poorest persons, is brought fror 
Mosa, about 20 mites off. Pish are abundant and cheap, but not verygood. 


Money. — The current coins of the country are carats ami 
7 carats = 1 : f>t» ronimn%MT* — I 

8panUh dollar; lot) Spanish doll os = 12^ Mocha dollars. 

umJ Mrttruree. — The commercial wi-iu.hU arv — 

15 Vakias — 1 Rottolo = l lb. 2 ox- avoird. 

SO Vakia* = 1 Mauntl = 3 11 m. avoird. 
lO M»undr= I Fra/el = TO 11**. gvoinl. 

15 Fraztli = 1 llahar = 45t) lira, avoird. 

There U also a small Bkuml of only TO vakias : 1 Mocha bahar 
= 16j IVimhay m«un£ ; 1 Mocha bahar -= IT Surat maunds 
= 15*125 s e e r s , tiraln is measured by the kellah, 40 of which I 
= 1 totuand, about 170 lbs. avoirdupois. Th- liquid im-<uuro 


are 1«» vakias = 1 nusveah ; 8 nusseahs =‘ 1 cuds, about f Kn 
gli*h wtne gallons. The lonr measures are the guv = 25 Kn 
g!i*h incite* ; tbe hand covld— 1» Inches, and the long Iroi 
rovid *= 27 Inches, 

In compiling this artb le, we made use of Mitburn'! Ortentt 
tVmmrrrr, amt Klmttre'e Isirertory . Niebuhr has Riven a pi a 
of the |K)it of Mocha in his I ’of/ttge r»i Arabic , tome i. p. 
e<l. Aunt. 177f>- He ha, also Riven some details as to lu trad 
ill his Detention tie CArabie, i*. I!H. Hut the best acctrtlH 
we h.ive seen of Moch i Is in fttimilton'M Arcount of the Kai 
indirt (vol i. i»|i. 40 — 52.), an accurate and valuable wort 
Hurckhardt did not visit Mocha j which is to be regretted. 


MOG A DO ItE, a sea-port town on the west coast of Morocco, lat. 31° 50' N. 
Ion. 9 J 20' \V. Population about 10, (XX). It is indifferently fortified ; the country it 

the immediate vicinity is low. Hat, sandy, and unproductive. Water is scarce and rathe: 
dear ; being either rain water collected and preserved in cisterns, or brought from a rive 
about l.J mile distant. Hie port is formed by a small island lying to the southward o 
the town; hut as there is not more than 10 or 12 feet water in it at ebb tide, large ship 
anchor without, the long battery bearing E. distant 1^ mile. The city of Morocci 
derives its most considerable supplies of European articles from Mogadore, from whicl 
it is distant about 4 days* journey (caravan travelling). Hie principal imports are 
English woollen and cotton stuffs and hardware, German linens, tin, copper, earthen 
ware, mirrors, glass sugar, pepper, paper, and a variety of otli€»r articles Hie export 
‘principally consist of sweet and hitter almonds, gum Arabic, and other gums, bees’ wax 
cow and calf skins, ivory, ostrich feathers, gold dust, olive oil, dates, &c. 


. Money. — Account* are kept In nutkec 1* of 10 ounce*; the 
ounce b -ing divided into t blanked.,, and the blank el Into 2t 
flue*. From their proportion to the Spanish dollar, the Man- 
keel may he valued at id., the ounce at 4d.,and the nutkiel or 
due it at T«. 4d. * 

Wright! and Mearum The commercial pound is gene- 

rally regulated by the weight of 20 Spanish dollar* ; and | 
therefore, lOO lb*. Mogadore weight, or the quintal, = 110 | 
lb*. avoirdupois. The market pound for provisions is 50 ;w*r | 
cent, heavier, or I lb. 124 oz. avoirdupois. 


The corn measure* are for tbe mo4 part similar to those r 
Spain, but there are considerable discrepancies. 

Tbe cubit, or canna, = 21 Knglish inches, is the prlncipa 
long measure. 

The most ample details with respect to the trade of Mog* 
clore, and tlv trade and production* of Morocco In genera 
may be found In J ark eon' t Account t\f Morocco, c. 6, 7 and 13, 
M.*e also Kelly's Cnmbiei . 


MOIIAIR (Ger. Mohr ; Fr. Moire; It. Moerro ; Sp. Mue, Muer ), the hair of i 
variety of the common goat, famous for being soft and fine as silk, and of a silvery white 
ness. It is not produced any where but in the vicinity of Angora, in Asia Minor, 'flu 
exportation of this valuable and beautiful article, unless in the shape of yarn, was formerly 
prohibited; but it may now be exported unspun. Hie production, preparation, and sal( 
of mohair have long engrossed the principal attention of the inhabitants of Angora ; anc 
it used to form an important article of Venetian commerce. It is manufactured inte 
camlets and other expensive stuffs. Hitherto but little has been imported into England 
— (See, for further particulars, Tour ne fort , Voyage du Levant, ii. 463., where there is 1 
figure of the goat ; and (Jrquhart on 'Turkey and its Resources , p. 1 84. ) 

MOLASSES orNVIEL ASSES (Fr. Strop de Sucre, Melasses ; Ger. Syrup ; It 
Miclazzo di zucchero ; Sp. Mir l tic uzucnr, Chancara ; Port. Melasso, Assucar liquido 
Hus. Patoka sacharnaja), the uncrystallisable part of the juice of the sugarcane, sepa 
rated from the sugar during its manufacture. It is of a brown or black colour, thick 
and viscid ; has a peculiar odour, and a sweet cmpyreurnatic taste. Molasses importc* 
from the West India colonies and the Mauritius is charged, on being entered for homt 
consumption, with a duty of 9 s. a cwt., the duty on foreign molasses, which is quit 
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prohibitory, being 23s. &d. a cwt. It is not, however, used in its original state, 
but is purchased by the sugar-bakers, who, when it is of an ordinary degree of 
strength, extract from it a coarse, soft species of sugar called bastards, and treacle. 
But it is obvious, inasmuch as the duty on molasses is fixed, that the duty on 
the sugar extracted from it will vary indirectly according to the quantity of 
saccharine matter which it contains ; and we understand that, in consequence, mo- 
lasses is frequently imported so rich as to yield good crystallised sugar. We do not 
know whether the practice has been carried to such an extent as materially to injure 
the revenue : but it seems pretty clear that the duty should depend, in part at least, on 
the quality of the molasses, or on the quantity of saccharine matter which it contains, 
as well as on the weight. It is difficult — unless advantage has been taken of the way 
in which the duty is assessed, to elude the sugar duties — to account for the fact of the 
imports of molasses from the West India islands not having diminished in anything like 
the same proportion as the imports of sugar. ( For an account of the imports of mo- 
lasses see antdj p. 331.) 

About 8 gallons of proof spirit may, it is said, be obtained from a cwt. of molasstflfe 
such as lias recently been imported ; but this depends, of course, wholly on the richness 
of the molasses. 

Part of the refuse that remains, after refining muscovado sugar, is a sweet syrup, 
which, as well as the syrup that remains after boiling molasses to obtain bastards, is 
called treacle. But the treacle obtained from the former is always preferred to that 
obtained from the latter, and fetches c 2s. per cwt. more. 

Molasses is sometimes used in preparing the coarser sort of preserves ; and on the 
Continent it is extensively used in the manufacture of tobacco. 


An Account of the Quantity of Molasses entered for Consumption in 1840, 1841, and 1842, and of the 
Produce of the Duty thereon in each of these Years. 


Quantities. | 

IHitie*. j 

1840. 

| ibu. 

1842. 

1810. 

1 ,8U - _ 1 

1812. 

C.rvlt. 

| Crvts. 

Crvt*. 

i £ 

£ 


£ 

4 '45,7 2.' 

> ; 402,4. r >0 I 

535,202 

| 201,380 

193,546 


256,432 


MONEY. When the division of labour was first introduced, commodities were 
directly bartered for each other. Those, for example, who had a surplus of corn, and 
were in want of wine, endeavoured to find out those who were in the opposite circum- 
stances, or who had a surplus of wine and wanted corn, and then exchanged the one for 
the other. kt is obvious, however, that the power of changing, and, consequently, of 
dividing employments, must have been subjected to perpetual interruptions, so long as it 
was restricted to mere barter. A. carries produce to market, and B. is desirous to pur- 
chase it; but the produce belonging to B. is not suitable for A. C., again, would like 
to buy B.’s produce, but B. is already fully supplied with the equivalent C. has to offer. 
In such cases — and they must be of a constant occurrence wherever money is not intro- 
duced — no direct exchange could take place between the parties; and it might be very 
difficult to bring it^bout indirectly. * 

The extreme inconvenience attending such situations must early have forced themselves 
on the attention of every one. Efforts would, in consequence, be made to avoid them ; 
and it would speedily appear that the best or rather the only way in \%hich this could be 
effected, was to exchange either the whole or a part of one’s surplus produce for some 
commodity of known value, and in general demand ; and which, consequently, few 
persons would be inclined to refuse to accept as an equivalent for whatever they had to 
dispose of. After this commodity had begun to be employed as a means of exchanging 
other commodities, individuals would become willing to purchase a greater quantity of it 
than might be required to pay for the products they were desirous of immediately obtain- 
ing ; knowing that should they, at any future period, want a further supply either of 
these or othec^rticles, they would be able readily to procure them in exchange for this 
universally desired commodity. Though at first circulating slowly and with difficulty, it 
would, as the advantages arising from its use were better appreciated, begin to pass freely 
from hand to hand. Its value, as compared with other things, would thus come to be 
universally known ; and it would at last be used, not only as the common medium of 
exchange, but as a standard by which to measure the value of other things. 

Now this commodity, whatever it may be, is money. 

An infinite variety of commodities have been used as money in different countries 
and periods. But none can be advantageously used as such, unless it possess several 
very peculiar qualities. The slightest reflection on the purposes to which it is applied, 

* The difficulties that would arise on such occasions, and the devices that would be adopted to over 
come them, have been very well illustrated by Colonel Torrens* in his work ou the “ Production of 
Wealth,” p. 291 . 

3 II 2 
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must, indeed, be sufficient to convince every one that it is indispensable, or, at least, 
exceedingly desirable, that the commodity selected to serve as money should, ( 1 ) be 
divisible into the smallest portions ; (2) that it should admit of being kept for an inde- 
finite period without deteriorating ; (3 ) that it should, by possessing great value in small 
bulk, be capable of being easily transported from place to place; (4) that one piece of 
money, of a certain denomination, should always be equal, in magnitude and quality, to 
every other piece of money of the same denomination ; and (5) that its value should be 
comparatively steady, or as little subject to variation as possible. Without the first of 
these qualities, or tho capacity of being divided into portions of every different magni- 
tude and value, money, it is evident, would be of almost no use, and could only be 
exchanged for the few commodities that might happen to he of the same value as its 
indivisible portions, or as whole multiples of them : without the second , or the capacity 
of being kept or hoarded withovit deteriorating, no one would choose to exchange com- 
modities for money, except only when he expected to he able speedily to re-exchange 
that money for something else : without the third, or facility of transportation, money 
could not be conveniently used in transactions between places at any considerable dis- 
tance : without the fourth, or perfect sameness, it would be extremely difficult to appre- 
ciate the value of different pieces of money : and without the fifth quality, or comparative 
steadiness of value, money could not serve as a standard by which to measure the value 
of other commodities ; and no one would be disposed to exchange the produce of his 
industry for an article that might shortly decline considerably in its power of purchasing. 

The union of the different qualities of comparative steadiness of value, divisibility, 
durability, facility of transportation, and perfect sameness, in the precious metals, 
doubtless, formed the irresistible reason that has induced every civilised community to 
employ them as money. The value of gold and silver is certainly not invariable, but, 
generally speaking, it changes only by slow degrees ; they are divisible into any number 
of parts, and have the singular property of being easily reunited, by means of fusion, 
without loss ; they do not deteriorate by being kept ; and, from their firm and com- 
pact texture, they are very difficult to wear. Their cost of production, especially that 
of gold, is so considerable, that they possess great value in small bulk, and can, of course, 
be transported with comparative facility; and an ounce of pure gold or silver, taken from 
the mines in any quarter of the world, is precisely equal, in point of quality, to an ounce 
of pure gold or silver dug from the mines in any other quarter. No wonder, therefore, 
when all the qualities necessary to constitute money are possessed in so eminent a degree 
by the precious metals, that they have been used as such, in civilised societies, from a 
very remote a*ra. 44 'Hiey became universal money," as Turgot has observed, 41 not 
in consequence of any arbitrary agreement among men, or of the intervention of any 
law, but by the nature and force of things.” 

When first used as money, the precious metals were in an unfashioned state, in bars 
or ingots. The parties having agreed about the quantity of metal to be given for a 
commodity, that quantity was then weighed off. llut this, it is plain, must have bebn 
a tedious and troublesome process. Undoubtedly, however, the greatest obstacle that 
would be experienced, in early ages, to the use of gold and silver as money, would be 
found to consist in the difficulty of determining the degree of the^r purity with suffi- 
cient precision ; and the discovery of some means by which their weight and fineness 
might be readily and correctly ascertained, would be felt to be indispensable to their ex- 
tensive use as money. Fortunately, these means were not long in being discovered. The 
fabrication of coins, or the practice of impressing pieces of the precious metals with a 
stamp indicating their weight and purity, belongs to the remotest antiquity. — ( Gouget , 
De V Origine des Loix, Ape. tome i. p. 269. ) And it may safely be affirmed, that there 
have been very few inventions of greater utility, or that have done more to accelerate 
the progress of improvement. 

It is material, however, to observe, that the introduction and use of coined money 
make no change whatever in the principle on which exchanges were previously con- 
ducted. The coinage saves the trouble of weighing and assaying gold^nd silver, but 
it does nothing more. It declares the weight and purity of the metal in a coin ; but the 
value of that metal or coin is in all cases determined by precisely the same principles 
which determine the value of other commodities, and would be as little affected by 
being recoined with a new denomination, as the burden of a ship by a change of her 
name. 

Inaccurate notions with respect to the influence of coinage seem to have given rise to 
the opinion, so long entertained, that coins were merely the signs of values I But it is 
clear they have no more claim to this designation than bars of iron or copper, sacks of 
wheat, or any other commodity. They exchange for other things, because they are 
desirable articles, and are possessed of real intrinsic value. A draft, check, or bill may 
not improperly, perhaps, be regarded as the sign of the money to be given for it. But 
that money is nothing but a commodity ; it is not a sign — it is the thing signified. 
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Money, however, is not merely the universal equivalent, or marchandiae banale y used 
by society : it is also the standard used to compare the values of all sorts of products ; 
and the stipulations in the great bulk of contracts and deeds, as to the delivery and dis- 
posal of property, have all reference to, and are commonly expressed in., quantities of 
money. It is plainly, therefore, of the utmost importance that its value should be pre- 
served as invariable as possible. Owing, however, to improvements in the arts, the ex- 
haustion of old mines, and the discovery of new ones, the value of the precious metals is 
necessarily inconstant: though, if we except the effects produced in the 16th century 
by the discovery of the American mines, it does not appear to have varied so much at 
other times as might have been anticipated. Great mischief has, however, been repeatedly 
occasioned by the changes that have been made in most countries in the weight, and 
sometimes also in the purity, of coins ; and since the impolicy of these changes has 
been recognised, similar, and perhaps still more extensive, disorders have sprung from 
the improper use of substitutes for coins. It is, indeed, quite obvious, that no change 
can take place in the value of money, without proportionally affecting the pecuniary 
conditions in all contracts and agreements. Much, however, of the influence of a 
change depends on its direction. An increase in the value of money is uniformly more 
prejudicial in a public point of view than its diminution : the latter, though injurious 
to individuals, may sometimes be productive of national advantage ; but such can 
never be the case with the former. — (See Principles of Political Economy , by the author 
of this work, 3d ed. pp.510 — 515.) 

No certain estimate can ever be formed of the quantity of money required to conduct 
the business of any covintry ; this quantity being, in all cases, determined by the valu# 
of money itself, the services it has to perforin, and the devices used for economising its 
employment. Generally, however, it is very considerable ; and when it consists wholly 
of gold and silver, it occasions a very heavy expense. There can, indeed, be no doubt 
that the wish to lessen this expense has been one of the chief causes that have led all 
civilised and commercial nations to fabricate a portion of their money of some less 
valuable material. Of the various substitutes resorted to for this purpose, papor is, in 
all respects, the most eligible. Its employment seems to have grown naturally out of 
the circumstances incident to an advancing society. When government becomes suffi- 
ciently powerful and intelligent to enforce the observance of contracts, individuals 
possessed of written promises from others, that they will pay certain sums at certain 
specified periods, begin to assign them to those to whom they are indebted ; and when 
the subscribers are persons of fortune, and of whose solvency no doubt can be entertained, 
their obligations are readily accepted in payment of debts. But when the circulation of 
promises, or bills, in this way, has continued for a while, individuals begin to perceive 
that they may derive a profit by issuing them in such a form as to fit them for being 
readily used as a substitute for money in the ordinary transactions of life. Hence the 
origin of bank notes. - An individual in whose wealth and discretion the public have con- 
fidence, being applied to for a loan, say of 5,000/., grants the applicant his bill or note, 
payable on demand, for that sum. Now, as this note passes, in consequence of the con- 
fidence placed in the issuer, currently from hand to hand as cash, it is quite as useful to 
the borrower as if it had been gold ; and supposing that the rate of interest is 5 per cent., 
it will yield, so long as it continues to circulate, a revenue of 250/. a year to the issuer. 
A banker who issues notes, coins, as it were, his credit. He derives the same revenue 
from the loan of his written promise to pay a certain sum, that he could derive from the 
loan of the sum itself, or of an equivalent amount of produce ! And while he thus 
increases his own income, he, at the same time, contributes to increase the wealth of the 
public. The cheapest species of currency being substituted in the place of that which 
is most expensive, the superfluobs coins are either used in the arts, or are exported 
in exchange for raw materials or manufactured goods, by the use of which both wealth 
and enjoyments are increased. Ever since the introduction of bills, almost all great 
commercial transactions have been carried on by means of paper only. Notes are also 
used to a very great extent in the ordinary business of society ; and while they are 
readily exchangeable at the pleasure of the holder for coins, or for the precise quantities 
of gold or silver they profess to represent, their value is maintained on a par with the 
value of these metals ; and all injurious fluctuations in the value of money are as effec- 
tually avoided as if it consisted wholly of the precious metals. 

In common mercantile language, the party who exchanges money for a commodity 
is said to buy ; the party who exchanges a commodity for money being said to sell. 
Price, unless where the contrary is distinctly mentioned, always means the value of a 
commodity estimated or rated in money. — (For a further account of metallic money, 
see the article Coin ; and for an account of paper money, see the article Banks.) 

MONOPOLY. By this term is usually meant a grant from the Crown, or other 
competent authority, conveying to some one individual, or number of individuals, the 
sole right of buying, selling, making, importing, exporting, Sec . some one commodity, or 
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MONTEVIDEO. 


set of commodities. Such grants were very common previously to the accession of the 
House of Stuart, and were carried to a very oppressive and injurious extent during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. The grievance became at length so insupportable, that, 
notwithstanding the opposition of government, which looked upon the power of granting 
monopolies as a very valuable part of the prerogative, they were abolished by the famous 
act of l(iSM, the 21 Jac. 1. c. 3. This act declares that all monopolies, grants, letters 
patent for the sole buying, selling, and making of goods and manufactures, shall be null 
and void. It excepts patents for fourteen years for the sole working or making of any 
new manufactures within the realm, to the true and first inventors of such manufactures, 

| provided they be not contrary to law, nor mischievous to the state. It also excepts 
grants by act of parliament to any corporation, company, or society, for the enlargement 
of trade, and letters patent concerning the making of gunpowder, &c. This act effec- 
tually secured the freedom of industry in Great llritain ; and has done more, perhaps, 
to excite the spirit of invention anil industry, and to accelerate the progress of wealth, 
than any other in the statute book. 

MONTE VI DEO, a sea-port, and the capital of the republic of Uruguay, on the 
north bank of the Rio de la Plata, lat. ;5T' 54* 1 1" S., Ion. 56° 13' 18" \V. The po- 
pulation, which is variously estimated, may probably be about 12,000. The town is built 
in the form of an amphitheatre, on a regular plan, and is well fortified. It has suffered 
much from the various revolutions to which it has been subject during the last 30 years. 

Montevideo is situated 2° 3' 33" W. of Cape St. Mary, the northern limit of the embouchure of the 
La Plata. Vessels from the north bound to Montevideo generally make this cape, entering the river 
Jbetween it and the small island of I.ohos, in from 14 to 17 fathoms. The course is thence nearly W. to 
the Isle of Flores, on which is a light-house 112 feet above the level of the sea, with a revolving light. 
From Flores to Montevideo is 16 miles in a direct line, and the course W. by S. by compass. A light- 
house, 475 feet above the level of the sea, has been erected on the summit of the Montevideo, whence the 
town lias its yatne. The latter is built on a projecting tongue of land, the port being on its S. side. This, 
which is the best on the La Plata, is a largo circular basin open to the S.W. ; generally the water is 
shallow', not exceeding from 11 to 1U feet, but the bottom being soft mud, vessels are seldom damaged by 
grounding. It should, however, be observed that the depth of water in the harbour, as well as throughout 
the whole of the Rio do la Plata, depends very much on the direction and strength of the winds. The 
S. W. v^rxl, called pamperos, blows right into the bay of Montevideo with much force, not unfrequently 
causing a rise of a fathom or more in the depth of water 1 llut it rarely occasions much damage to 
vessels properly moored with anchors to the S.W., S.E., and one to the N. — (/ Hunt's American Pilot , 
pp. 542—555. ; Coulter sur les P hares, 8fC .) 

Montevideo has a considerable commerce. The great articles of export consist of animal products, or 
of hides, beef, tallow, hair, bones, grease, wool, Ac. The imports principally consist of British cottons, 
woollens, and hardw'are, flour, wine and spirits, linens, sugar, tobacco, boots and shoes, Balt, Ac. 


Account specifying the Quantities and Values of the various Articles of Native Produce exported from 

Montevideo in 1842. 


619.281 sailed ox and cow hides, at $5 50 
70.1,759 dry ox and cow hides, at $2 .50 - 
51,253 salted hon-e hides, at 13 reals 
3,330 dry horse hide*, at 10 reiU 
433,810 quintal* jerked beef, at $2 O 
87,330 arroba.* grease, at 13 reals 
25,654 arroba* tallow. at 15 reals 
7,659 quintal* horse hair, at $14 0 
973.966 horn*, at $30 0 

2,535 bales wool, at $ 30 0 
22,890 colt skin*, at 3 reals 
2,58 O arroba* mares’ oil, at 9 reals 


$2,272,183 
1,759,39? 
HS.161 
4 , 1 62 
867,620 
141,91 1 
48,101 
107,226 
29,219 
76,0.50 
8,581 
2,902 


97,033 calf skins, at 3 reals 
2,591 dozen sheep skins, at $2 O 

9,0 14 quintal* hide rutting*, at $2 0 - 18,088 

4,373 tons I ones, at #6 O 26,250 

2,024 dozen nutria skins, at $2 50 - 5,060 

2,01 1 pounds ostrich feathers, at 2 reals 503 


Deer skins. Ixme ashes, tallow caiulles, mules, seal 
oil and skins 

$5*673,218 


Account of sundry Exports from Buenos Ayres and Montevideo in the following Years. 


Years. J 



Dry and • 
salted Ox 
and Cow 
Hides. 

| Hearse Hides. 

llorse Hair. 


! Number. 

Number. 

Arrohas. 

1 838 ! 

1 1,218,101 

6 i .596 

80,536 

1 839 j 

1,262.468 

49,798 

49,832 

1810 

1,318,827 

48,804 

61,101 

1841 

3,552,938 

177,-508 

177,095 

1812 ! 

2,930,040 

140,355 

11.5,811 


Arrobas . 
199,0.59 
75*062 
96,61 1 
959,067 
510,798 


Sheep Skins. Nutria Skins.' 


Dozen r. 
58,965 
16,804 
10.351* 
21 1,694 
102,424 


Dozens. 
71,745 
2 1 ,839 
12,540 
97,904 
97,523 


| Tallow and 
Soap. 


Arroba s. 
314,253 
407,392 
375.174 
1,222.086 
511,735 


Number. 

1.030.000 

1.199.000 
1,142,036 
2,637,972 
2,183,919 


DUTIES ON IMPORTS. 

In National or Foreign Vessels, at Montevideo. 

1. Machinery, agricultural implements, instru- 

ments used In the art* ana sciences, books, 
prints, and map* .... free- 

2. 811k, raw and wrought, lares, blonde, gold, 

and direr embroidery, watches, jewellery, 
saltpetre, plaster of Paris, coal* timber, 
cotton fringe, and wooden hoop* - - 5 jier cei 

3. Powder, piten, tar, rosin, and naval store* - 13 — 

4. All raw materials, and manufacture*! articles, 

not Included in the preceding enumeration 15 — 

5. Sugar, Paraguay and China teas, cocoa, cassia 

Ugnea. and cinnamon, spices, drugs, and 
provisions In general - - - - 20 — 

6. Furniture, pictures, looking glasses, musical 

instruments, all sorts of carriages, carts, 

Ac., and harness, saddles, horses* furniture 
(excepting horse cloths of the manufacture 
of the adjucent jirovinces, which pay 1 5 |Kir 
cent.), reedy made cloth*, boots and shoes, 
liqueurs, brandy, wine, vinegar, alo anti 
porter, cider, tobacco, and soap - . 25 — 


Salt, 2 reals the fanega, say 1 Id. per 290 lb*. 

Hide* of all classes, hair, horns, UUluw, silver 
anil gold, in bullion or coin - - free. 

A small charge i* made for warehousing and porterage on 
| passing through the Custom-house. Goads may t>e bonded for 
I an indefinite p-rlod, during which time they are subject to a 
moderate warehouse rent. 

Foreign flour pays as follows : — 

8 dollars per barrel, when wheat is worth 2 to 3 dollars per 
fitnega, about 221 lbs. 

6 dollar* |**r barret, when wheat Is worth 3 to 5 dollars per 
fsnega. 

4 dollars, when wheat Is worth 5 to 7 dollars. 

2 dollars, when wheat Is worth 7 to 9 dollars. 

1 dollar, when wheat exceeds 9 dollars. 

Wheat : — 

3 dollar* per fanega, when whent la worth 2 to 3 dollars per 

fanega. 

2 dollars, when wheat is worth 3 to 6 dollars. 

1 dollar, when wheat Is worth 6 to i0 dollars. 

Nothing, when wheat is worth above 10 dollars per fanega. 
Good* transhipped, or shipped out of bond, pay 2 per cent. 
Foreign goods, shipped in vessels of leas than 160 tons burden, 
for ports of the Uruguay and Paraguay, pay only 1 
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8. AH ftoods Imported, paying duties, are subject 
to pay an additional 1 per cent, to the con. 
sulado ; \ per cent, to the hospital ; and, for > 
the extinction of copper money* , 1 percent, 
additional on all goods that pay 5 per cent. 

On all tfoods that pa* 13, 15, and 20 per cent. - 3 peT cent. 

On all goods that pay 25 per cent. - -5 

On flour . - - - .10 — 

On wheat - - - - - 3 — 


..DUTIES ON EXPORTS. 

In National or Foreign Vessels. 

Ox and cow hides, 5? reals, 25 centesimos, for reconnldor 
valuations of 1 dollar, and 1 per cent, consulado. 

Horse hides, 1 real for reconnidor, on valuations of 5 reals for 
reconnldor each, and 1 per cent, consutado. 

All other produce of the country pays 4 per cent, on the mar- 
ket value, and I per cent, consulado. 

Jerked and salt beef, pork, 3tc. ; also all foreign goods that 
have paid the import duty, free. 

Gold and silver, coined or in bullion, 1 per cent. 

Vessels. 

Foreign. National. 

Port Charges. — Tonnage from beyond sea, 3 reals. 2 reals. 
During loading and unloading both classes, 
pay 1 dollar per day. 

Pratique, wlih pilot • - • - 8 dollars. 4 dollars. 

It oat - - - - 2 — 2 — 

Without pilot - - - -4 — 2 

National and foreign vessels, that neither discharge nor load 
cargo, and that do not remain more than six (lays, pay nothing ; 
those that remain in the harbour more than six days pay one 
third of the alxive tonnage dues. 


* This has, much to the honour of the authotitics and 
people, ix-cn already accomplished ; but the duty is main* 
tail ted for general purposes. 


National vessels, and vessels belonging to the provinces of 
Buenos Ayres, employed within the river Plate, called coaaung. 
pay for a licence fbr each voyage as follows : — 


If 3 to 
8 — 
IG - 
31 — 
4ti — 


7 tons, 
15 — 
30 — 
45 — 


80 — 
81 — 100 — 
101 and above 


4 reals. 

10 -» or 1 dollar, 2 cents. 
18 — or * — 2 — 

26 — or 3 — 2 _ 

30 — or 3 — 6 — 

38 — or 4 — 6 — 


46 — or 5 — 6 — 

54 — or 6 — 6 


Hospital Dues — National and foreign vessels, sailing for a 
foreign port beyond sea or in the river Plate, pay 2 dollars 
for the vessel, 4 reals for the captain, 2 reals for each seaman, 
] dollar for each passenger. 

Pilotage from Montevideo to Buenos Ayres to be paid In 
Montevideo. 

If the draught of water do not exceed 

9 feet Burgos measure, 50 dollars. 

9 to It) feet GO — 


10—11 



70 



1 1 — 12 

— 

SO 



12—13 

— 

10O 



13 — 14 


120 

- 

14 — 15 



140 



15 _ 16 

_ 

160 



1G — 17 



190 

_ 

17 — 18 

— 

220 

— 


Monies, Weights, and Measures — Paper money there Is none. 
Current money, the Brazilian putacon and Spanish dollar j 
they pass for 96 O centesimos. 
lOO cents make a real. 

800 cents, or 8 reals, make a dollar. 

960 cents, o» 9 reals 60 cents, make 1 J current dollar, or 1 hard 
dollar or patacon. 

Weights and measures same as those of Spain; for which 
see Cadiz, In the Diet. 


MOROCCO, or MAROQ.UIN (Ger. Saffiam; Fr. Maroquin ; It. Marrocchino ; 
Sp. Marroqui { Hus. Sajian ), a fine kind of leather prepared of the skins of goats, im- 
ported from the Levant, Barbary, Spain, Flanders, &c. It is red, black, green, yellow. 
See. It is extensively used in the binding of books. 

MUNJEET, a species of Jlubia tinctorum , or madder, produced in Nepaul and in 
various districts of India. That which is brought to England is imported from Calcutta, 
and is cultivated in the high lands about Natpore in Purnea. The roots are long and 
slender, and when broken appear of a red colour. It is used in dyeing ; the red which 
it produces being, though somewhat peculiar, nearly the same as that produced by Eu- 
ropean madder. Dr. Bancroft says that the colour which it imparts to cotton and linen 
is not so durable as that of madder : but that upon wool or woollen cloth its colour is 
brighter and livelier ; and, when proper mordants are used, nearly, perhaps quite, as 
permanent. — (Permanent Colours , vol. ii. p. 279.) The best inunjeet is in pieces about 
the bigness of a small quill, clean and firm, breaking short, and not pipy or chaffy. Its 
smell somewhat resembles liquorice root. 

Being a very bulky article, as compared with its value, the freight adds greatly to its cost. This seems 
to he the principal reason of Its being so very little used in Great Britain, that the entire imports, during 
the 3 years ending with 1840, amounted to only 3,539 cwt. The brokers estimate that 41. per ton of 
freight is canal to 11 s. Id. per cwt. on the value of the article ; 5f. per ton being equal to 13*. lOrf. ; 6/. to 
16*. 7 d. ; and 71. to 19.v. 4 d. ; and as the price of inunjeet in bond varies from 12*. to 15*. a cwt., it is plain 
it cannot he imported in any considerable quantity, except when freights are very much depressed. It is 
mostly imported in small packets or bundles of 6'JO or 800 to the ton ; but sometimes it is packed in hales 
like cotton. 


MUSCAT, a city and sea-port situated on the east coast of Arabia, about 96 miles 
N. W. of Cape Hasselgate ( Has- el -had V in lat. 2fJ° ^8' N., Ion. /38 0 E. Popu- 
lation uncertain ; but estimated by Lieut. Wellsted at 40,000, which we incline to think 
beyond the mark. There are more Banians here than in any other city in Arabia. 
There are amongst them some very extensive merchants, who engross almost the whole 
pearl trade of the Persian Gulpli, and the supply of corn from India. The negro slaves 
are numerous, and are generally stout, well made, and active. 

♦ 

The hnrbour, which is the best on this part of the Arabic const, opens to the north, and is shaped like 
a horse-shoe. It is bounded on the W. and S. by the lofty projecting shores of the mainland, and on 
the. E. by Muscat Island, a ridge of rocks from 200 to 300 feet high. The town stands on a sandy beach 
at the south end or bottom of the cove or harbour, about 14 mile from its mouth. The depth of water 
near the town varies from 3 to 4 and 5 fathoms. Ships at anchor are exposed to the north and north-west 
winds ; but as the anchorage is every where good, accidents are of very rare occurrence. The harbour is 
protected by some pretty strong forts. Vessels are not allowed to enter after dusk, nor to leave before 
sunrise. If the usual signal be made lor a pilot, one will come off, but not otherwise. It is beat to make 
them attend till the vessel be secured, as they have excellent boats for carrying out warp anchors. 

Muscat is a place of considerable importance, being at once the key to, and commanding the trade of, 
the Persian Gulnh. The dominions of the imaum, or prince, are extensive, and his government is more 
liberal and intelligent than any other in Arabia or Persia. The town, situated at the bottom of a high 
hill, is ill-built and filthy; and, during the months of July and August, is one of the hottest inhabited 

f daces in the world. The country in the immediate vicinity of the town is extremely barren ; but It 
mproves as it recedes from the shore. Dates and wheat, particularly the first, are the principal articles 
of produce. The dates of this part of Arabia are held in high estimation, and are largely exported, those 
of Bushire and Bussorah being imported in their stead. A date tree is valued at from 7 to 10 dollars, and 
its annual produce at from 1 to 1ft dollar. An estate is said to be worth 2,000, 3,000, or 4,000 date trees, 
according to the number it possesses. 

But the plac^derlves its whole importance from the commerce and navlgatiosi of which it is the centre. 
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The imnum ha* some large shins of war. and his subjects possess *ome of the finest trading vessels to be 
met with In the Indian seas. The part of Arabia adjoining to Muscat Is too poor to have any very consi- 
derable direct trade ; but. owing to its favourable situation, thc'backward state of the country round the 
Persian Gulph. and the superiority of its ships and soAraen, Muscat has become an important entrepOt, and 
has an extensive transit and carrvfng trade. Most European ships bound for Bussoran and Hushfro touch 
at it ; and more than half the trade of the Persian Gulph is carried on In ships belonging to its merchants. — 
( See IUshikk. ) But, exclusive of the ports on the gulph. and the south and west coasts of Arabia, shins 
under the flag of the imaum trade to all the ports of British India, to Singapore, Java, the MauritU^ the 
east coast «»f Africa, Ac. The pearl trade or the Persian Gulph is now, also, wholly centred at Mmcat. 
All merchandise passing up the gulph on Arab bottoms pays a duty of | per cent, to the immnn. Ho 
also rents the islands of Ormu* and Kishmce, the port of Gombroon, and some sulphur miues, from the 
Persian government. 

In the magazines of Muscat may be found every species of produce imported into or exported from the 
Persian Gulph. Various articles are also imported for the use of the surrounding country, and for the 
internal consumption of Arabia. Among these, the principal are rice, sugar, coffee from Mocha, cotton 
and cotton cloth, cocoa nuts, wood for building, slaves from Zanguebar, dates from Bushire and Bussorab, 
dec. Payment for these is chiefly made in specie and pearls ; but they also export drugs of various 
descriptions, ivory, gums, hides, ostrich feathers, horses, sharks’ tins, a sort of earthen jars, called inar- 
tuban, to Tranquebar, dried fish, an esteemed sweat meat called hulirah , and a few other articles. 

The markets of Muscat are abundantly supplied with all sorts of provision. Beef, mutton, and vej?c- 
tables of good quality may be had at all times, ami reasonably cheap. The bay literally swarms with the 
greatest variety of most excellent fish. Water is excellent, and is conveyed to the beach in such a manner 
that the casks of a vessel may be filled In her boats while afloat. Fire-wood Is also abundant, and is 
cheaper than at Bombay. 

A duty of 5 per cent, is laid on imports, all exports being duty free. The entire value of the imports 
has been estimated at 900, (XXV. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. — Accounts here are kept in goz and mamoodios : 90 goz = 1 mainoody ; 
and ‘JO mamoodies =: 1 dollar. All Persian, Turkish, and Indian coins, as well as French and German 
crowns, and Spanish dollars, are met with ; their value fluctuating with the demand ; and they are gene- 
rally sold by weight. 

The weights are, the cucha and maund ; 34 cuchas I maund = H lbs. 12 oz. avoirdupois. 

Niebuhr thinks that Muscat occupies the site of the Mosca of Arrian and other Greek writers — ( Voyage 
en Arabte , voi. ii. p. 71. ed. Amst. 17H0); a conjecture which seems to be confirmed, not merely by the 
resemblance of the name, but also by the terms applied by Arrian to Mosca being sufficiently descriptive 
of Muscat ; and as the port is bounded on all sides oy rocks, it must now present almost the same appear- 
i in antiquity. Dr. Vincent, however, though he speaks doubtfully on the subject, is inclined to 

place Mosca to the west of (-ape Kasselgate ( Commerce and Navigation qf the Ancients , voi. h. 

|»p. 344 — 347. For further particulars, lH‘sides the authorities above referred to, see Hamilton'* Sew 
Account of the East Indies, voi. i. p.63. ; Frazer's Journey to Khorasan, pp. 5 — 19. ; Well sled's Travels 
in Arabia, i. pp. 14 — 25. The longitude given above is that of Arrowsmiih's C’Aar* qf the Persian 
Gulph.) 

MUSK (Fr. Muse ; Ger. II is am ; Du. Musk us ; It. Muschio ; Sp. Almizele ; Hus. 
Muscus ; Arab, and Pers. Mixhk) is obtained from a species of deer (Moschus mosehi- 
ftrus) Inhabiting the Alpine mountains of the east of Asia. The musk is found in a 
small hag under the belly. Musk is in grains concreted together, dry, yet slightly unc- 
tuous, and free from grittiness when rubbed between the fingers or chewed. It has a 
peculiar, aromatic, and extremely powerful and durable odour ; the taste is bitterish and 
heavy ; and the colour deep brown, with a shade of red. It is imported into England from 
China in caddies containing from 60 to lOOoz. each; but an inferior kind is brought 
from Bengal, and a still baser sort from Russia. The best is that, which is in the natural 
follicle or pod. Being a very high-priced article, it is often adulterated. That which 
is mixed with the animal's blood may be discovered by the largeness of the lumps or 
clots. It is sometimes mixed with a dark, highly coloured, friable earth ; hut this ap- 
pears to the touch to be of a more crumbling texture, and is harder as well as heavier 
than genuine musk. 20 cwt. of musk are allowed to a ton. It was not'permitted to be 
brought home in the China ships belonging to the East India Company. — — ( Thomson's 
Dispensatory ,* Mdburns Orient. Com . ) The duty of 6d. an oz. on musk produced, in 
1840, 53/., showing that 2,120 oz. had been entered for consumption. Previously to 
1832 the duty was 5s. an oz. 

MUSLIN (Ger. Musselin, Nesseltuch ; Du. Neteldoek ; Fr. Mousseline ; It. Mousso- 
lina ; Sp. Moselina : Kus. Kissea ), is derived from the word mousale or mouseln , a name 
given to it in India, where large quantities are made. It is a fine thin sort of cotton 
cloth, with a downy nap on the surface. Formerly all muslins were imported from the 
East ; but now they are manufactured in immense quantities at Manchester? Glasgow, 
&c., of a fineness and durability which rival those of India, at the same time that they 
are very considerably cheaper. — ( See Cotton. ) 

MUSTARD (Ger. Mustert , Sen f ; Fr. Moutarde ; It. Mostarda ; Sp. Moslaza ; 
Rus. Gortschiza ; L at. S inapis / Arab. Khlrdal ; Hind. Hat), a plant ( Si nap is) of 
which there are several species, some of them indigenous to Great Britain. It was 
formerly extensively cultivated in Durham, but it is now seldom seen in that county. 
At present it is principally raised in the neighbourhood of York, and throughout other 
parts of the North Riding ; and being manufactured in the city of York, is afterwards 
sold under the name of Durham mustard. Two quarters an acre are reckoned a £ood 
crop. Mustard is of considerable importance in the materia medico, and 19 extensively 
used as a condiment. It was not, however, known, in its present form, at our tables, 
till 1720. The seed had previously been merely pounded in a mortar, and in that rude 
state separated from the integuments and prepared for use. But, at the period referred 
to, it occurred to a tubman or the name of Clements, residing in Durham* to grind the 
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seed in a mill, and to treat the meal in the same way that flour is treated. Her mustard 
was, in consequence, very superior; and, being approved by George I., Speedily came 
into general use. Mrs. Clements kept her secret for a considerable time, and acquired 
a competent fortune. In Bengal, and other Eastern countries, mustard is extensively 
cultivated, as rape is in Europe, for the purpose of yielding oil. — . ( Bailey's Survey of 
Durham , p. 147. ; Loudon s Encyc. of Ayric . ) 

MY ROB ALANS, are dried fruits of the plum kind, occasionally brought from 
Bengal and other parts of India. There are said to be 5 different species. They vary 
from the size of olives to that of gall nuts ; have an unpleasant, bitterish, austere taste ; 
produce, with iron, a strong, durable, black dye and ink ; and with alum, a very full, 
though dark, brownish yellow. They are used in. calico printing and medicine by the 
Hindoos. They have also been employed, though to a comparatively trifling extent, in 
the arts, and in pharmacy, in Europe ; but they are now discarded from our Pharma- 
copoeias. — (Lewis's Mat. Med . ; Bancroft on Permanent Colours , vol. i. p. 3.51.) 

MYRRH (Ger. Myrrhen ; I)u. Mirrhe ; Fr. Myrrhe ; Ital. and Sp. il firra ; Lat. 
Myrrha ; Arab. Murr\ a resinous substance, the produce of an unknown tree growing 
in Arabia and Abyssinia. It is imported in chests, each containing from 1 to 2 cwt. 
Abyssi nian myrrh comes to us through the East Indies, while that produced in Arabia 
is brought by the way of Turkey. It has a peculiar, rather fragrant, odour, and a bitter 
aromatic taste. It is in small irregularly shaped pieces, which can hardly be called tears. 
Good myrrh is translucent, of a reddish yellow colour, brittle, breaking with a resinous 
fracture, and easily pulverised. Its specific gravity is 1'36. When it is opaque, mixed 
with impurities, and either white, or of a dark colour approaching nearly to black, with 
a disagreeable odour, it should be rejected. — ( Thomson's Dispensatory . ) 


N. 


NAILS (Ger. Nagel, Spikcr ; Du. Spyhers ; Fr. Clous ; It. Chiodi , Chiovi , Aguti ; 
Sp. Claims ; Ilus. Gwosdi ), are small spikes of iron, brass, &c., which, being driven 
into wood, serve to bind several pieces together, or to fasten something upon them. 
There is scarcely a town or village in Great Britain in which nails are not forged; but 
the principal seats of this useful branch of the iron manufacture are at Birmingham, 
Bilston, Wolverhampton, Dudley, and a small district in Derbyshire. Thf» consump- 
tion of nails is immense ; and the aggregate value of those annually produced is very 
large. 

NANGASACKI, a sea-port town on the south-west coast of the island of Ximo, 
one of the Japanese islands, being, according to Krusenstern, in lat. 32° 43' 40" N., 
Ion. 130° 1 1' 47" E. The harbour extends N. E. and S. W. about 2^ leagues, being, in. 
most places, less than a mile in width. Ships lie in 5 or 6 fathoms water, within a gun- 
shot of the town, near the middle of the bay, where they are protected from all winds. 

The Japanese islands are situated within the temperate zone. They are believed to contain SO, 000, 000 
of people, superior in industry and civilisation to every other Eastern nation, with the exception of the 
Chinese. But, notwithstanding Japan has some thousand miles of sea-coast, all foreigners are rigidly 
excluded from it, with the exception of the Dutch and Chinese; and they are only allowed to visit Nan- 
gasacki, the former with 2 ships, and the latter with 10 junks. 

The Japanese themselves are prohibited by the laws of the empire from quitting their own shores ; 
and, notwithstanding they formerly emigrated freely, and traded extensively with Jhe neighbouring 
nations, they have resolutely adhered to this anti-social regulation since 1637, or for nearly 200 years. 
Both Dutch and Chinese are subjected to a rigorous surveillance during their residence in Japan. 

“ The ships/’ (Dutch) says Mr. *?rawfurd, “no sooner arrive, than their rudders are unshipped, their 
guns dismounted, their arms and ammunition removed, a military guard put-on board, and row boats 
appointed to watch them. Their cargoes are landed by, and placed in charge of, the officers of the 
Japanese government, and the Dutch have neither control over, nor access to them, except through 
solicitation. The island of Deslma, to which they are confined, is an artificial structure of stone raised 
upon the rocks of the harbour, measuring in its greatest length 2315 paces, by a breadth of 82. It com- 
municates with the town of Nangasacki by a bridge and a gate, and is palisadoed all round as well as 
surrounded by a guard. From this imprisonment the Dutch are allowed to peep twice or thrice a year, 
rather to be exhibited to the great as a curiosity, than out of indulgence. A corps of constables and 
interpreters are appointed to watch over their minutest actions ; and the most degrading servilities are 
exacted from the highest among them, by the meanest officers of the Japanese government. 

Tho Chinese trade with Japan is understood to be conducted from the port of Ningpo, in the province 
of Chcdtlang, which is so conveniently situated, that 2 voyages may be performed in the year, even by* 
the clumsy junks of China. The commodities with which the Chinese furnish the Japanese, consist of 
raw sugar, cow and buffalo hides, wrought silks, consisting chiefly of satins and damasks, eagle and 
sandal wood, ginseng, tutenague or zinc, tin, lead, fine teas, and, for more than 100 years back, some 
European broad cloths and camlets. The exports consist of copper, limited to 15,000 piculs, or about 
900 tons ; camphor, sabre blades, pearls, gomii descriptions of paper and porcelain, and some Japan ware, 
which is either curious or handsome, but tiotxo substantial as that of China. 

Japan, could a trade be freely carried on with it, would unquestionably, from its extent, population, 
and civilisation, afford a great opening for the commerce of Europe. All attempts hitherto made have 
been baffled by the watchful jealousy of the Japanese government. The only fair prospect of success it 
to leave the matter entirely to the enterprise and ingenuity of the British merchants, to whom the trade 
of the neighbouring Chinese empire is now thrown open. After considering Japan, among Eastern 
nations, as second only in population, extent, and civilisation, to China, and that the whole empire it 
situated beyond the tropics, and in the same region as Turkey, Italy, Spain, and a part of tho south of 
France, we mny easily discover the tort of commodities which Europe or European colonies could 
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furnish in a trade with it. They would consist oT broad cloths and other woollens, cotton fabrics, iron, 
spelter, tin, leads glass ware, sugar, drugs, and spicerles. Theso would be paid for in camphor, raw silk, 
un wrought copper, gold, and silver. Of the 3 metals now mentioned, there can be no question that 
Japan contains very rich mines. Down to 1710, when the quantity of copper permitted to be exported 
was limited, the exports by the Dutch and Chinese amounted to 4,500 tons. With respect to silver, 
before its exportation was prohibited, the Portuguese brought it away in large quantities, having, in 
1626. exported no less than 2,350 chests, equivalent to 2,350,000 taels, or (at G*. tne tael) 705,000/. sterling. 
As to gold, it has been always supposed, from its relative abundance in Japan, to bear a smaller pro- 
portionate value to silver than in any other country. 

The following are^the quantities and value of goods exported and Imported by the Dutch in their trade 
with Japan in 1825 ; the ships employed being one of GOO and one of 700 tons burden. The trade is 
exclusively carried on with the port of Batavia. 


Exports to Nangasacki. 


Imports from Nangasacki. 


Articles. 


Sandal wood, 100 piculs 
SajMin wood, 1,1 <>7 do. 

Buffalo hides, 54)0 in nutnlier 
Elephants* teeth, 1 ,638 lbs. - 
Malar camphor, 61 lbs. 

Java mats, 225 in number 
Cocoa nut oil, 24 piculs 
Cloves, 1 1.1 do. 

Sugar, 6,991 do. 

Tin, 118 do. - 
Bengal piece goods 
Hardwaie and porcelain 
Jewellery ~ 

Class ware - 

Netherlands broad cloths 
Lead, 117 piculs 
Netherlands cotton goods 
Medicine and sundries 

Total value of export cargoes 
Or, at I 2 b’l. pe r JE 


1.217 

3,221 


18,026 
104,068 
18, OK* 
20,806 
2,254) 
1,100 
1,748 
75,24)0 
2,701 
61,312 


373,851 
51,154 " 


Camphor, 720 piculs 
Copj»er*, 10, 7 15 do, 
Cr.ijH*, 426 pieces 
Cotton cloth 
Medicine 
Provisions 
Sakkie and soy 
Wheat, 20 7 hags 
Silks - 
Sundries 


Total value of import cargoes 
Or, at 12 h'l. i»er £. - - 


Vlorint . 
60,120 
617,862 
17,748 
11,078 
2,270 
5,527 
14,152 
2,156 
31,6041 
06,060 


868,482 
72,173 10 0 


We may take this opportunity of stating that the last authentic account we have of any British 
vessel attempting to carry on an intercourse with Japan, was that of a ship commanded by Captain 
Gordon, which touched at the entrance of the bay of Jeddo, in 1818, in a vtvyage from Calcutta to 
Ochotsk. Captain Gordon remained at anchor 8 days, waiting the receipt of instructions from the 
capital, Jeddo, at the head of the bay, distant about 100 miles. He requested leave to return next year 
for the purpose of carrying on trade, which in civil but peremptory terms was refused. During the 
ship's stay, she was closely watched by an immense police force, but liberal offers were made of supplies. 
The officers would permit no species of trade to be carried on, for which, however, the people evinced the 
greatest possible desire, admiring the broad cloths, calicoes, and other European articles which were 
shown them.. The ship was visited by some thousand natives, chiefly from curiosity. Captain Gordon 
thinks that a contraband trade, similar to that conducted by the European nations off tne mouth of 
the Canton river, may be successfully carried oil with Japan. — fKcempfer' a History of Japan, vol. i. 
p. 310 —356. ; KrustnsletfCs Voyage round the World , vol. i. p. 261. Eng. trans. ; Crawfurd's Indian 
Archipelago , vol. Hi. p. 207.; Evidence i\f John Deans , Esq., First Report of the Select Committee on the 
Ajfairsqf the East India Company , 1H30, p. 212. ; Personal communications Jrom Capt. P. Gordon.) 


Money. — Accounts are kept in taels, mace, anil canilarines ; 
ID canilarines make 1 mace, and 1U mace 1 tael. The Dutch 
reckon the Nangasackl tael at 1) florin*, equal to about 6 m. 2d. 
The gold coins current are the new and old itjib and cobang*, 
or copangs ; the silver coins are, the nandiogi'n, itaganne, and 
kodama. They are In general very simple, struck plain and 
unadorned, the greater part of them without any nm rounil 
the margin, and most of them without any determined value. 
For this reason they are always weighed by the merchants, who 
put their chop or stamp upon them, to signify that the coin is 
standard weight and unadulterated. 

The new cobangs are oblong, rounder! at the ends, and flat, 
at tout 2 inches broad, scarcely thicker than an English 
farthing, of a pale yellow colour ; the die on one side consists 
of several cross lines stamjierl ; and at both ends there is a 
rectangular figure, with raised letters on it, and, besides, 
a moonlike figure, with a flower on it in relief. On the other 
side is a circular stamp, with raised letter* on it ; and within 
the margin, towards one end, two smaller sunk stamps with 
raised letters, which are different on each cobang ; they are 
valued at 64) inace. There are old cobangs occasionally met 
with, which are of fine gold, somewhat broader than the 
new. 

The old cobangs weigh 571 Dutch asen, or 275 English 
grains, and the gold is said to l»e 22 carats line, which would 
give 44*. 7d. for the value of the old cobang. But the Ja- 
panese coins are reckoned at Madras only 87 touch, which is 
20 22 25 carats ; this reduce* the old cobang to 4 1 «■ lOcf. The 
new cobangs weigh 180 grains ; the gold is about 16 carats 
fine, and the value 21*. 3 a. The oban is thrice the value of 
the oobaug. 

The itjib is called by the Dutch golden bean, and is made 
of pale gold, of a parallclogramicai figure and flat, rather 
thicker than a farthing, with many raised letters on one side 
and two figures or flowers In relief on the other; the value 
of this is & of a cobang. There are old itjiht also to be met 
-with ; these are thicker than the new ones, and In value 22 
mace 5 candarines. 

Nandiogin is a parallelogramical flat silver coin, of twice 
the thickness of a halfpenny, 1 inch long and ^ inch 
broad, and formed of floe silver. The edge U stamped with 
stars, and within thewedges are raised dots. One side is 
marked all over with raised letter* ; and the other on its lower 
and larger moiety, is filled with raisetl letters, and at the same 
time exhibits a double moonlike figure. Its value Is 7 mace 


Itaganne and kodama are denominations by which various 
lump* of silver, without form or fkshinn, are known, which 
are neither of the same sire, shape, nor value. The former 
of these, however, are oblorf&, and the latter roundish, for 
the most p-trt thick, hut sometimes, though seldom, flat. 
These pass in trade, but are always weighed In payment 
from one individual to another, and have a dull leaden 
appearance. 

Seni is a denomination applied to piece* of copper, brass, 
and iron coin, which l»ear a near resemblance to our old 
farthing*. They differ In si/e, value, and external anjtear- 
sure, hut are always cast, and have a square hole in the 
middle, by means of which they may be strung together ; and 
likewise nave always broad edges. Of these are current, 
sjumon seni, of the value of 4 common seni, made of brass, 
and almqpt a* broad as a halfpenny, but thin. The common 
sen! are the si/e of a farthing, and made of red copper j 
60 of them = I mace. Doosa seni is a cast iron coin, in 
appearance like the last, of the same sire and value, but is so 
brittle that it is easily-broken by the hand, or breaks in pieces 
when let fall on the ground. 

The seni are strung 14)0 at a time, or as is most commonly 
the case, 96 on a rush. The coins in one of these parcels are 
seldom all of one sort, but generally consist of 2, 3, or more 
different kinds : in this case, the larger ones are Ktrung on 
firsthand then follow the smaller; the number diminishing 
in proportion to the number of large pieces In the parcel, 
which are of greater value than the smaller. 

The schuit is a silver piece of 4 oz. 18 dwts. 16 gr*. Troy, 
and is 11 oz. fine, which giveeiU value 1/. 5*. 3d. T he name 
is Dutch, referring, probably, to its shape, tike a boat. 

Weight*. — These are I he candarine, tnaoe, tael, catty, and 
picul, thus divided : — 


10 candarines 
lO mace • - 

16 taels - - 

100 catties 



1 mace. 
1 tael. 

1 catty. 
1 picul. 


The picul m 125 Dutch pounds, or 133 1/3 lbs. avoirdupois. 
It is, however, said to weigh only 130 lbs. 

M futures. — The revenues of Japan are estimated by two 
mcastafcs of rice, the man and kolf ; the former contains 
10,000 kolfs, each 3,000 hales or bags of rice. 

The long measure ts the inc, which is about 4 Chinese cubits 
or feet English nearly ; and 2& Japanese leagues are com- 
puted to be about 1 Dutch league. — [MiUmrn't Orient. Cvm.) 


NANKEEN, or Nj^NKIN (Gcr. Nanking; Du. Nanking a linnen ; Fr. Toile 
de Nankin / It. Nanquino ; Span. Nanquina'), a species of cotton cloth in extensive use 
* The import* of copper, in 1828, amounted to 11,631 piculs, worth 988,635 florins. 
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in this country. It takes its name from Nanking, in China, a European corruption of 
Kyang-ning, the capital of the extensive province of Kyang-nan, where it fs principally 
produced, and which also furnishes the greater part of the green teas. In the East, the 
manufacture is wholly confined to China. * The cloth is usually of a yellowish, though 
occasionally it is of a blue colour, and of different degrees of fineness ; the broad pieces, 
called “ the Company’s nankeens,*’ are generally of a better quality than the narrow 
ones, and are most esteemed. We produce imitation nankeens at Manchester and other 
places, but it must be admitted that they are inferior to the Chinese ; neither lasting so 
long, nor holding their colour so well. The colour, whether yellow or blue, is given to 
the cloth by dyeing ; for, though yellow cotton wool be raised in the East, the cloth 
made from it is too glaring. The nankeens brought to England come under the general 
denomination of piece goods. They arc mostly made into trowsers and waistcoats for 
gentlemen’s wear during summer, ladies’ pelisses, &c. In some of the more southern 
parts of Europe, the warmer parts of Asia and America, and the British settlements in 
Africa, nankeen is worn by both sexes all the year round, and constitutes the princi])pl 
article of attire. Latterly, however, they have become unfashionable in this country, 
and their importation has, in consequence, all but ceased, only 3,300 pieces having been 
imported in 1842. — (See article Canton, for an account of the imports of Nankeen.) 

NANTES, a large commercial city and sea-port of France, on the Loire, about 34 
miles from its mouth, lat. 47° 13' 6" N., Ion. 1° 32' 44" W. Population, in 1836, 
75,150. Vessels of 200 tons burden come up to the city ; but those of larger size 
load and unload in the roads of Paimbocuf, about 24 miles lower down the river. 

Entrance to the Loire There are 3 entrances tj the Loire The first and most generally frequented 

is between the bank called Le Four and Point Croisic : there i8 a second between l.e Four anti the bank 
callen La Banche ; and the third, which in southerly winds is much resorted to, between the latter and 
the rocks called La Couronne. The navigation, which is naturally rather dillicult, has been much faci- 
litated by the erection of light-houses and beacons. Of the former, one has been recently constructed on 
the north part of Lo Four, about a league from Croisic, in lat. 47° 17' 53" N.,lon. 2°38'3"\V. It is 56 
feet high. The light is a revolving one ; the flash, which continues for 7 seconds, being succeeded by a 
dark interval of 53 seconds. Two light-houses, called the Aiguillon lights, stand on the north side of 
the river, near its mouth ; the lower light, adjoining Point <ie Levi, being in lat. 47° 14' 33" N., Ion. 2° 
15' 46" \V. The light is fixed, and is 111 feet above the level of the sea. The upper Aiguillon light, 
situated about a mile N. 31° 15. from the lower, is 127 feet high ; it also is a fixed light, varied, however, 
by a flash every 3 minutes. A beacon tower, called the Turk, is erected on the southernmost extremity of 
La Banche ; the course for vessels entering between it and La Couronne, is to bring the Aiguillon lights 
in one. The depth of water on the bar at the mouth of the river varies from 2 to 2f fathoms. At 
springs the rise Is 11, and at neaps 7 or 8 feet. High water at full and change 3f hours. 

Trade , Sfc. — Her situation renders Nantes the emporium of all the rich and exten- 
sive country traversed by the Loire, so that she has a pretty considerable import and 
export trade, particularly with the West Indies. The exports consist of all sorts of 
French produce, but principally of brandy, wine and vinegar, silk, woollen and linen 
goods, refined sugar, wheat, rye, biscuits, &c. The principal imports are sugar, coffee, 
and other colonial products, cotton, indigo, timber, hemp, &c. Nantes is a considerable 
entrepot for the commerce of salt, large quantities being made in the dep., principally at 
Noirmuticrs and Croisic. During the time' that the slave trade was carried on, Nantes 
was more extensively engaged in it than any other French port. 

The customs duties of Nantes produce, exclusive of those on salt, about 1 2,000, OOO fr. 
a year, being in this respect inferior only to Marseilles, Havre, and Bordeaux. 

Subjoined is a statement of the French and foreign ships that entered and cleared 
from the port in 1838, specifying the departments in which the French ships were 


en g a g e d, and the number in each. 




Branch of Trade. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Ships. | 

Tons. Ships. 

| Tons. 

French ship* hi foreign trade 

— colonial do. - 

— coasting do. 

— fisheries - 

Foreign ships - 

8 team- vessels chiefly to and from Bordeaux * 

201 

60 

4,003 

13 

176 

10 

24,349 

15,2- '>5 

135,180 4,303 

2,475 

26,385 

736 

18,317 

19,291 

90,187 

22,708 

1,040 

* Of these, 40 vessel*, 

4,463 

of 4, 61 5 tons. 

201,380 , 4,672 

left in ballast. 

151,543 


Of the vessels engaged in the fisheries, 10 came from the banks of Newfoundland, laden with 16,665 
.cwt of cod-fish and 290 cwta. of oil : 3 whalers brought in, during the same year, 13,433 cwts. of whale- 
oil, and 306 cwts. of whalebone. The pilchard fishery is also carried on with great activity ; and em- 
ploys, in the season, 700 boats, manned by about 3,000 seamen. Nantes has 2 weekly markets, and 12 
yearly fairs, one of which, beginning May 25tl\, lasts 1 5 days. Living Is cheap ; and fish of many varieties, 
a s well as the fine fruits of the S. of France, are abundant iu the markets. 

Monies, Weights , and Measures same as in the rest of France. — (See Bordeaux.) 

Tares 21 per cent, on coffee in bags ; real on ditto in hhds., casks, &c. ; 6 per cent, on cottons ; real 

on indigo ; if per cent, on Brazil muscovado sugar, 19 per cent, on Martinique and Guadaloupe ditto, 13 
per cent, on ditto clayed. 

* It was stated in the first edition of this work, on authority that should not have been trusted to, that 
the manufacture of nankeen was carried to great perfection in the East Indies : but. In point of fact, tbp 
manufacture is wholly unknown every where in the East except China. 
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NAPLES, a large city and sea-port in the south of Italy, the capital of the 
kingdom of the same name, the light-house being in lat. 40° 50' 12" N., Ion. 14° 14' 15" 
E. Population, 350,000. Naples is well situated for commerce ; but the perverse 
policy of the government has been most unfavourable to its growth, and has confined it 
within comparatively narrow limits. 


Harbour The bay of Naples is spaclouafund is celebrated 

for its picturesque views. The harbour is formed by a mole, 
built nearly in the form of the letter I,, having a light -house 
on its elhow. Within the mole there is from 3 to 4 fathoms 
water, the ground being soft. The water in the Imy is deep, 
and there is no bar : it is, however, a good deal exposed to the 
south-westerly winds; and to guard against their effects, 
vessels lving in the hay inoor with open hawse in that direc- 
tion. There is no obligation to take a pilot on board, hut it is 
usual to take one the first time that a snip anchors within the 
mole. The lighthouse has a revolving light. The period of 
revolution is 2 minutes, during the first of which the fbll 
strength of the light is continued, and during the second 
minute its brilliancy rapidly decreases. The height of the 
ll>iht is 161 feet above the sea, and it is visible at the distance 
of 18 or ‘20 miles. At the extremity of the mole is a low fixed 
light to guide vessels round Its head. 

money. — Accounts are kept at Naples In ducat 1 di regno of 
100 grant. According to the new monetary system introduced 
In 1818, the unit of coins is the silver ducat=3«. 5*2tf- sterling. 
The ducat = 10 c&rllnl ; and there are coins of 1 , 2 , 6, and 1 * 
carlini in proportion. Coins of a less value than 1 carlino are 


In copper. The smallest gold piece is the oncetta= 1 Os.Z^d. 
sterling. 

Weightt and Measure*. — The commercial weights are the 
cantaro and rottolo. The cantaro g rosso ~ 100 rottoli=l964 
lbs. avoirdupois — 89*105 kilog. =a 184 lba. of llamburgrs 
180*4 lbs. of Amsterdam. Tno cantaro piccolo = 106 lbs. 
avoirdupois = 48 kilog. 

In dry measure, tbe carro of corn contains 36 tomoll. The 
tomolo= 1*45 Winch, bush. 

In wine measure, the carro is divided into 2 botti, or 24 
barilli, or 1,440 caralfb. The carro = 264 English wine gal- 
lons. The regular pipe of wine or brandy = 132 English gal- 
lons. 

In oil measure, the salma is divided into 16 stale. 256 
quart!, or 1,536 mUurotte. The talma at Naples— 1*2} En- 
glish wine gallons ; at (iallijioll It is from 3 to 4 per cent, less ; 
at liari it is a little larger. 

In long measure, the canna is divided Into 8 palmi, or 96 
onxle, and is = 6 feet 1 1 inches English. Hence the palmo — 
10*38 English inches. 

Eleven saline are allowed to a silly's last. — (Nelkenorecher ; 
Kelly.) 


Exports and Imports. — The exports principally consist of the products of the adja- 
cent country. Of these, silk is the most important. Olive oil is also a most important 
article ; but it is principally supplied by Gallipoli, a town in the Terra d’Otranto, 
whence it is -commonly called Gallipoli oil. 'Hie entire exports of oil from the 
kingdom of Naples have been estimated at about 200, OOO saline, or 36,333 tuns, a 
year, which, taking its mean value when exported at 21/. per tun, is equivalent to 
the annual sum of 762,993/. — (Sec Olive Oil.) The other articles of export are 
wool, wine, brandy, dried fruits, red and white argol, tallow, liquorice, gloves, madder, 
hemp, linseed, cream of tartar, bones, lamb and kid skins, oak and chesnut staves, 
rags, saffron, &c. There is a great variety in the Neapolitan wines. The most 
esteemed is the lacrima Christ /, a red luscious wine, better known in England by 
name than in reality, the first growths being confined to a small quantity only, which 
is chiefly reserved for the royal cellars. There are, however, large quantities of 
second-rate wines produced in the vicinity of Naples, such as those of Pozzuoli, Ischia, 
Nola, &c., which are sold under the name of lacrima ChristU and are largely exported. 
Several parts of Calabria produce sweet wines of superior quality. — ( Hendersons 
Ancient and Modern Wines , p. 239.) The price of wine at Naples depends entirely on 
the abundance of the vintage ; only a small quantity comes to England. 'Die imports 
consist principally of English cottons and cotton twist, hardware, iron and tin, wool- 
lens,^ sugar, coffee, indigo, spices, &c. Naples is a good market for pilchards, aud it 
requires large supply of dried and barrelled cod. 


Account of the Quantities of Merchandise imported into Naples in 1835, specifying the Countries whence 
they were imported, and the Quantities brought from each, with the Kate of Duty on each Article, 
and the Average Price thereof. 


Alum • 
Blankets 
Brass • 
wire - 

Cloth, broad - 
rough 

Circassia . 
caxsimere - 
caaslnets 
woollen stuff* 

Cotton twist • 


cloth 

long cloth - 
and thTead do. 
knitted articles 
handkerchiefs 
muslin 
do. figured . 
do. einbrofib 
do. Lin* 
velvet 

Cassia Hgnea - 
Cinnamon - - 

Coffee 
Cocoa - 

Cooper, cakes or Ingots 
sheets 


- lbs. 

- yds. 


fdered 


old 
Cutlery 
Fi*h, cod 
stock 
h effing* 
pilchards 
do. >mall 


Countries whence Imported. 


nri“!n 

S£8Zi. *— *• 


19 

2,510 

11,472 

72,918 

42,879 

50,365 

368,721 

20,597 

929,649 

88,762 

21,016 

182 

622,280 

969,540 

96,124 

20 
21,465 

715,495 

273 

13,725 

2,597 

850 

1,188 

860 

1,339 

623 

54,267 

8.508 

8,109 

196 


20,818 


Ger- 

many 

and 

Trieste. 


_ I Genoa, . 

„ i Leghorn, 

France. * nd Civita- I 

} or : Vecchla, 
tugal.j &c . 


7 

6,868 

It, 792 

6,422 

9,991 

843 

6,069 

3 

44,498 


13 

23,670 10,341 
* “*"* '11,392 
212 
1,539 
4,208 
1,329 
13 

3,071 


401 

217 

435 

1,125 


4,6*3 


5,552 

4,628 


20,600 

1,015,835 
88,762 
22,722 
203 
661,843 
986,462 
96,336 
6,330 
25,675 
716,824 
268 
13,725 
5,709 
1 ,393 
1,590 
1,081 
1,777 
2,109 
54,267 
20,818 
3,508 
8,433 
1,149 


Ratos of Duty. 


£ s. d. 
0 5 lit 

0 6 11 
0 11 10 ^ 
0 0 1 ] 
0 6 10 
0 1 1* 


2 9 5| 


5J d. to 7i d 
4 18 ill 

0 1 lof 
2 9 0 

1 12 8 

0 12 101 
0 19 91 

0 9 I Of 

1 19 7 

0 10 0 
0 10 0 
0 8 11 , 

0 4 10] 

0 4 10 


Average Price* 
in 1K35. 
Duty included- 


£ s. d. 

0 15 10 

1 7 8 

6 8 7* 

0 0 lit 

1 2 93 

0 5 3| 

various. 
0 8 44 

0 2 10 
0 3 0\ 

9 11 111 


various. 

do. 

d* 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 2 03 

0 0? lb. 

0 6 11 
5 4 I0| 

3 11 3* 

5 4 101 

0 Oil] lb. 

6 0 1 1 ) 
various. 

1 (i Kj 

1 4 9 

13 9. 

1 19 7 * 

I V 81 
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Account of the Quantities of Merchandise imported into Naples, Ac continued. 


Glass • - 

Hardwares 
Hides, undressed 
dressed 
heifer - 

ralf - 
Iron - 
wire 

I fit * 

sheet 
Indigo 
Lead - 
Linen cloth - 
handle ercliiefs 

1-OgWlXnl 

Mahogany 

yellow 

Popper 
Pitch - 
Hum - 

Side manufactures 
Solder, in cakes 
Steel - 
Sugar - 


Whalebone - 


Countries whence imported. 



Great 
Britain 
and New- 
foundland. 

Norway 

and 

Russia. 

Ger- 

many 

and 

Trieste. 

France. 

Spain 

and 

For- 

tugal. 

Genoa, 

J.eghoi«, 

Civita- 

vecchia, 

6tc. 

Hra- 

zll, 

&c. 

cwt. 

91 


1,061 

101 


3 



1 ,630 


490 

707 


23 


No. 

70,410 


- 

18,081 

5,555 

76,303 

4,961 

cwt. 



- 

1 ,026 

1 ,346 

1,405 

- 

— 



• 


2 

280 

• 




15 

596 

2 

443 



6.0,0*17 

2,562 

139 

22 





210 


289 

436 





2,870 









744 


• « 





— 

1,1*7 


* 

4 


6 



8 1.5 


• 

1,999 

1 1 ,181 


m 

vds. 

157,149 


23,708 

6,416 


. 

. 

No. 

- 


- 

792 

1,224 

30,404 

- 

cwl. 

» 


- 

2,032 


4,5.50 

- 

_ . 



• 

280 


151 

• 

— 

35 


- 

1,057 


1,669 

• 

c.ihks 

18 


- 

192 


103 

• 


147 



*17 

73 





1,334 

4,34*7 


500 


. 


casks 

189 


. 

12 


. 

*22 

lbs. 

139 


- 

5,745 


12,379 

- 

cwt. 

*61 


— — 

98 


. _ 

• 


29 


2,698 



. 




35,998 


- 

3 109 

778 





- 


• 

703 


260 

- 

No. 

330,585 


- - 

6,750 

- 

. 


cwt. 

4,362 


1M) 

1*3 

_ 


- 


118 


112 

562 

404 

- 

- 

- 

84 


* - 



* * 

• 



Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles exported from the Port of Naples in 1839, specifying 
tho Quantities shipped lor different Countries, and their Average Prices. 


Articles. 



England 

and 

France. 

Other 

v|lli 

English 

pifl 

Average Price in 




Gibraltar. 


tries. 

sil®* 

Measure. 


£ sterling Money. 

Argots 







i v 

Ton*. Crvt. Qr ». 

£ 4. d. 


cantar 

1,8*8 

113 

1,116 

3,057 

tons 

31* * 2 

22/. to 24/. 10«. ton 

Almonds 




11 

211 

222 


19 8 2 


Aniseed 





44 

44 


3 17 0 


Hones - 


— 

• 

5,867 


5,867 


613 7 1 


Hone shavings 


— 

- 

147 

1 ,867 

, *.014 _ 

184 2 0 

4 15 0 ton 

Brandy 


casks 

11,275 

2,165 

12,723 

29,163 

f casks of 1 

1 132 galls. I 

*9,163 

6 16 0 cask 

Casks, used - 


number 

- 

780 

1,090 

1,870 

number 

1,870 

0 6 8 each of 130 

Cask staves, 5 palms - 

— 

_ 

4,490 

1 ,933 

6,423 


6,423 

0 10 8 v*>r 100 

4 palms 


— 


3, 18!) 

Alt 

3,991 


3,999 

0 7 4 per 1(K> 

hoops 


bundles 


9,685 

lOt 

9.781 

bundles 

9,785. 

0 14 bundle 

lops and bottoms 


nutnlter 


1,289 


l,*S9 number 

1 ,289 


Cream of tartar 


lb. 12 oz. 

1,155,70.1 

32,51.5 

100,892 

1,289,111 

lb. of 16 o*. 

D66.S32J 

3 Jd. to 4\d. lb. of 1 6 oz. 

Coral - 


cantar 


*6 

1*1 

141 


12 17 1 

23/. to 24/. ton 

wrought 





2 


i 


0 3 2 


Essence of orange 


lb. 12 oz. 

550 

6 r 563 

1,866 

8,979 

lb. of 16 oz. 

6.734J 

5 6 8 1b. of 16 oz. 

El# 3 • 


cantar 

3.5 

8,721 

1,218 

10,007 


876 9 3 

11 10 0 ton 

Fla* - 

- 


82 

2 


84 


7 7 0 

57/- to 76/. ton 

Wheat 

- 

— 


1 

1,561 

1 ,562 

_ 

135 15 * 

* 1 6 j quarter 

Indian corn - 

• 




. 

130 

130 



11 7 2 

1 17 7 quarter 

Peas - 




409 


409 

— 

35 15 3 

16 2 quarter 

Lupins 


tomoll 


1,009 

19,5*3 

20,53* 

quarters 

380 

15* quarter 

Linseed - 


cantar 

1 ,926 

2,267 

4<X> 

4,583 

tons 

401 0 1 

19 8 quarter 

Hay - 




471 

471 


471 

0 6 8 per 100 

I -eaves of Indian com 


4.056 

30 

4 ,086 


4,086 

2 7 6 ton 

I Hemp - 

- 

cantar 

1,4*3 

13,646 

605 

16,674 

tons 

1,371 9 2 

*6 15 6 ton 

1 H OOlia * * 

m 



87 

30 

117 


10 4 3 

9/. 1 0*. to 12/. 5*. ton 

Lamb and kid skins - 


47 0 

1,676 

4 

2,151 



188 2 2 

66 10 0 ton 

Leather gloves 




12,456 

237,040 

269,496 

pairs 

*69,496 

Id. to 1#. pair 

Leather (tarings 




33 

. 

31 

tons 

2 17 3 

12 5 0 ton 

Lemon Juice - 

- 

casks 

- 

363 

*0 

383 

f casks of 1 
1132 galls . } 

383 

13 6 8 cask of 132 
i gallons 

Linseed paste 



1,915 



1,945 

tons 

170 3 3 

2 10 0 ton 

Liquorice paste 

. 


4,114 

5,113 

4, KM) 

13,327 

— 

1,166 2 1 

45 0 0 ton 

Marraronl - 



mo 

207 

724 

1,091 

— 

93 9 1 

210 0 ton 

Madder root - 



9,959 

796 

1,776 

12,531 


1,096 9 1 

*7 15 Oton 




88 

261 

627 

976 


85 8 0 

32 10 0 ton 

Nut galls 


_ 

2 

508 

168 

678 


59 6 2 

49 10 0 ton 

Nuts and walnuts 

• 



no 

903 

902 

1,916 

— 

167 11 1 

19 0 Oton 








4,153,542 


provinces) - 



1 100,595 

1,043,833 

401,084 

1,64.5,51* 

gallons 

0 * 0 gallon 






49 

49 

tons 

4 5 3 

3 10 0 ton 

Hags, woollen 





4,679 

4,679 

— 

409 8 1 

6 15 0 ton 



20 

384 

207 

(ill 



63 9 i 

11 10 Oton 

Silk, raw 

-lb. 12 oz. 

52,170 

167,985 

7,811 

227,966 

lb. of 16 oz. 

170,975 

0 19 2 1b. of 16 oz. 





10,345 

2,034 

12,379 


9,285 

2«. 2d. to 5m. 2d. yard 
l 3 2 lb. of 16 oz. 




50 

85,542 

30,695 

116,287 


87,215 





3,268 

1,390 

500 

5,158 


3,869 

0 3 6 1b. of 16 oz. 

handkerchiefs 


number 


8 

1,380 

1,388 

number 

1,388 

3*. 4d. to 5#. each 



cantar 

27 Hr. 

5 25 r. 


33 24 

tons 

2 18 1 

0 * 01b. of 16 oz. 




6 60 r. 


6 50 



0 1 1 44 llw 

42 0 0 ton 



lb. 1 2 oz. 


30,730 

46,466 

77,196 

lb. of 1 6 oz. 

37,897 

0 0 6| lb. of 16 oz. 




1,196 

* 3,673 

16 

4,884 

tons 

427 7 0 

40 0 0 ton 

Wool - 



1,354 

1,930 

1,262 

4, .54 6 

— 

397 13 * 

76/. to 133/. ton 

Wine in casks 


casks 

*64 

273 

850 

1,387 

f casks of 1 
1 13* gulls. J 

1,387 


in bottles * 


bottles 

754 

530 

4,081 

6,365 

bottles 

5,365 


ZafTre* 


lb. 12 oz. 

290 

587 

2,8 19 

3,726 

lb. of 10 o*. 

2,795 

f 16s. to 16s.jl0d. lb. 
1 of 16 oz. -j 
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ount of tho Arrivals of British and Foreign Shipping at the Principal Ports within the Consulate of 

Naples in 1841. 


Nations. 


Arrivals. 


Departures. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Navt-rs : — 









British 


• 

133 

SO.V4 8 

1,182 

118 

17,368 

1 ,030 

French 

- 

• 

67* 

13,975 

1 ,309 

67 

13,975 

1,309 

Spanish 

- 

• 


85 

8 

1 

85 

8 

Sardinian - 

- 

• 

52 1 

8,682 

868 

52 

8,682 

868 

Tuscan 

- 

• 

66 1 

12,492 

1,249 

66 

12,492 

1,249 

Roman 

• 

- 

3 

237 

23 

3 

237 

23 

A ustrlan - 



2 

378 

21 

2 

378 

21 

Swedish - 

— 

- 

4 

1,150 

52 

4 

1,150 

52 

Dutch 

• 


1 

154 

11 

1 

151 

J 1 

Danish 

• 


1 

75 

7 


76 

7 

Russian 

- 

- 

4 

1,378 

62 

4 

1,378 

62 

( i reek 

- 


1 

115 

1(1 

1 

1 15 

10 

American - 

- 

- 

1 

367 

16 

1 

367 

16 

Total 

- 

- 

336 

59,336 

4,818 

321 

56,456 

4,667 

Gai-mfoli : — 









British - - 



14 

1,685 

108 

14 

1,685 

108 

Neapolitan 

- 

- 

41 

6,856 

453 

41 

6,856 

453 

Total 

- 

- 

55 

8,541 

5<»! 

55 

8,511 

561 

Bari.ktta : — 









Brit Kb 


. 

20 

3,384 

169 

17 

2,865 

140 

Neapolitan 

f 


1 

299 

16 

1 

299 

16 

Total 


- 

21 

3,683 

185 

18 

3,164 

156 

Castki.-a-Mark : — 









British 

- 

. 

7 

1,516 

72 

C 

1 ,369 

59 

Neapolitan 

" 

- 

5 

1 ,380 

80 

! 6 

1 ,380 

80 

Total 

* 


!2 

2,926 

152 

> ii 

2,749 

139 


* 4H of the G7 vessels were steamers. f 35 of the 52 Teasels were steamers. 

| 41 of the 60 vessels were steamers. 


Shipping . Pori Charge* . Arc. — The charge* of a 
011 a national ship of 300 tons hunlen entering 
out from the port of Naples, are as under : 


public nature 
and clearing 


On entering. — For expediting 

(Equal to be. Sd. sterling.) 

On clearing out. — Kxjieduin^ ^ - 

Tonnage duty at 4 grains per Ml 
(Equal to about Ml. 9s. 4d. sterling.) 

Charges on a foreign ship of 300 tons burden : — 
On entering. — Visa • 

Expediting - 

Stump - 

(Equal to about 1/. 4*. 4 it. sterling.) 

On clearing out. — Passport - 

Expediting - - - 

Stamp - 

Bill of health - 

Police - - - 

Port officers ... 

Registering papers 

Tonnage duty at 40 grains per t( 



D. 


- 

1 

60 

. 

1 

60 


I 

20 

* 

12 

0 

D. 

14 

80 


0 

55 

- 

6 

60 

- 

O 

14 

L>. 

7 

29 


(Equal to about 211. 17*. 2 d. sterling.) D. 131 


Cut tom- home Regulation*. — Masters of merchantmen are 
Iwuntl, within 24 hours of their arrival, to furnish the Custom- 
house with a general manifest of their cargoes, provisions, 
and storm; ana the master, when consignee, or the consignees, 
are bound, within 48 hours after the arrival of the ship, to send 
In a declaration or manifest in detail, of all goods on board. 
{Should the consignees omit to render the manifest in detail 
within 48 hours, they are subjected to a fine of 30 per cent, 
upon the non-speclfied articles. 

This declaration or manifest cannot be corrected after the 
48 hours are elapsed ; and the master or consignee Is liable to a 
fine of 30 ducats for every package erroneously declared. This, 
however, is usually remitted, unless there be suspicion of 
fraud, upon application to the director -general of the customs. 
Masters should be particularly careful In manifesting their 
salt and tobacco, as the slightest error with respect to them 
subjects the vessel to seizure. All goods, provisions, Ac. not 
manifested, are liable to seizure. _ 

Quarantine Regulation*, are rigorously and arbitrarily en- 
forced. The free admission, conditional reception, or alisnlute 
refusal of a vessel arriving at the port is determined by the 
wholesome or unwholesome character of the place from which 
she comes. The place may be, I. Infected. 2. Suspicious. 
3. Endangered. Or, 4. Secure. In the fint case, the vessel is 
refused altogether ; in the 2d, she is admitted on a long qua- 
rantine; in the 3d, she is received on a short quarantine ; in 
the 4th, she Is allowed free pratique. If the vessel be a ship of 
war, her quarantine is performed In the Hay of Naples ; the days 
of her passage being allowed in the calculation: if a merchant- 
man, quarantine is performed at Nisita, an island about 6 miles 
from Naples. It commences from the day of her arrival, if in 
ballast, or loaded with unsusceptible merchandise ; if other- 
wise, from the day of the discharge of her cargo. For vessels 
from endangered ports.thc quarantine is not less than t4, nor 
more than 28 days. For vessels from suspicious places, not 
less than 24, nor more than 40 days. For vessels from excepted 
places, not less than 7, nor more than 21 days. No foul lazar- 
etto exists at Naples; but at Nisita thejre Is a lazaretto 6t ex- 
purgation for vessels from suspicious or endangered districts or 
territories. Vessels from infected t»l aces usually go to Leghorn 
or Oenoa, where they may unload in a lazaretto eporco. The 


fees charged on ships performing quarantine are heavy. No 
distinction is made between national and foreign bottoms. The 
conduct of the board of health, in frequently declaring placid 
infected or suspicious on mere unfounded reports, is loudly 
objected toby the merchants ; the more especially since, when 
such declaration is made, it is not revoked till the rej>ort be 
officially contradicted by the government of the country in 
question. 

thokere. Commission, i£c. — No person can legally act as a 
broker unless authorised by government. All patented brokets 
are obliged, by way of security, to hold funded projx-rty pro- 
ducing 500 ducats of “ rente,” or a dividend or 83/. t is. Hd. 
sterling. Many persons, however, act as brokers without being 
patented, but no contract made by them is admitted in a court 
of law. Any person may set up as a merchant, by giving due 
notice to the Camera di Commet cio. 


Rate* e\f Commissi 


and Charges established by the Merchant* 
at Naples. 


Commi-sion on sales of fish 

Do. on inamificturc* of all kL.._„ 

Do. on all other goods - 
Do. on goods purchased 
I)o. on receiving and forwarding 
Do. on attempting sales 

Do. on re-sale of goods for the same account 
on which a purchasing commission has been 
charged - - - - - 1 ) 

Do. on chartering vessels, or procuring 
charters - - - * - 3 

Do. on collecting freights on chartered ships 2 
Do. on ships both inwards ami outwards - 4 

Do. on advances on lettcTs of credit - - I 

Do. on effecting insurances - 
Do. on negotiating bills 

Do. on receiving and paying or remitting 
Del credere on sales - - - - 2 — 

l)o. on purchase of oil, not exceeding 

3 months - - - - 1 — 

Do. do. do., not exceeding 6 do. 2 — 

Do. per underwriters - - - - A — 

Tares usually allowed by the Custom-house at Naples on tlie 
leading articles of importation : — 


- 3 per rent. 

. 2 Z 


■.* - 


u = 


bug 


- 1* per rent. 

- 14 — 

- 1H to 20 per cent. 

- 6 rottoli. 

• real ture. 

- 5 per cent. 

- real tare. 

- 12 rottoli. 

- 10 per cent. 

- 2 to 3 per cent. 

- 1 per cent. 

- real tare. 

- 3 rottoli. 


i boxes or barrels - 
Do. in Brazil chests 
Do. in bags ... 

Loaves, in casks • 

I>o. extra for paper and strings 
Indigo - 

Tin, in barrels, each 
Alum, in casks ... 

Wax, real tare and extra 
Cod and stock -fish 
Coffee, in casks - 
Do. in bags, each 
Pepper, do. - 

Pimento, do. ... 

Cocoa, do. 

Cocoa, in casks 
Cinnamon, irwelngle bale 
Do. in double bale- 

Caasia llgnea, cochineal, and bark 

Insurance. — There are 4 or 6 companies for the Insurance 
of ships, and 1 for lives. Their terms are generally higher 
than those of similar establishments In London. Houses are 
never insured at Naples, their construction rendering fires very 
rare. The companies are established by royal authority, the 
shareholders being only liable for the amount of their shares. 


- 3 do. 2 ad. 5 per cent. 

- for dust, veal tare. 

- 18 lbs. of Naples. 

- 25 U». — 

- veal tare. 
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* Banking The principal merchant* of Naples are all, more | the contrary, should It happen to bo of tho name species as 

or less, bankers. Inasmuch as they advance money on latter* of I native produce subject to a duty on export, it Is charged, 
credit, and deal in foreign etchanKw, nnd other financial in addition to the duty it had paid on tm{>ortatiun, with e~ 

operation*. Jiut the only hanking establishment at present in export duty equal to that laid on the corresponding nail*? 

existence, is the Hank of the Two Sicilies, founded by govern- product ! 

ment, and guaranteed by the possession of landed property. It The influence of thi# system is most disastrous. So large a 
Is not a bank for the issue of notes on credit, like the Hank of city as Naples, and so advantwteously situated for the coin* 
England, but for their issue on deposits, somewhat on the nrin- merce with the Hiack Sea, the Levant, Greece, Spain, North- 
clpVe of the Hank of Hamburg. Government makes all its em Italy, Northern Africa, &c., would, had It been allowed 

payment* by means of notes or orders on the batik ; and they to avail itself of its natural advantages, have become a most 

are issued to individuals for whatever sums they desire, on their Important entrepdt. Hut, in consequence of the regulations 

paying an equivalent sum of money to the bank. These notes now specified, no goods are carried to it except those destined 

or orders form a considerable part of the cifculallng medium for home consumption, and these are always supplied sparingly ; 

of Naples ; they are paid in cash on demand. for, however much the price of an article may be depressed at 

Government has also established a discount office, where Naples, it is impossible, owing to the oppressive duties charged 

bills, indorsed by 2 persons of good credit, and not at more on its Imiwtatlon not being drawn back on exportation, for 

than 3 months' date, arc discounted at 4 per cent- the merchant to send it to Leghorn, Genoa, Trieste, or any 

tVarehanainx Syatem. — The whole policy. If we mar so term other place where it is more in demand. It would really seem 
It, of the Neapolitan government, with respect to commerce, as if the government had been exerting Its ingenuity to find 
is such as would disgrace a nation of Hottentots. We believe out the means of driving commerce, and with it enterprise and 
that it is entitled to the not very enviable distinction of being industry, from its shores ; and it is not to be denied that it has 
the only government that has suppressed, after having esta- been, in so far, eminently successful. 

blished, the warehousing system, or acuta franca. This was Credit, Jfc. — Goods are universally sold at long credit*, 
done in 1824. At present all goods imported Into Naples may mostly from 4 to 8 months ; and for manufactured goods, some- 
lie deposited, on paying rent. In warehouses under the Joint times longer. On sales of indigo, from 12 to 18 months' credit 
locks of the king and the importer, for 2 years. At thu mil of is given. Discount for ready money is at the rate of t» per 

the 1st year, half the import duty must be paid, and at tlb-end cent, per annum. Merchants are arranged by the Chamber 

of tiie 2d yeai, the other half. Whether sold or not, the goods of Commerce into 5 dilTV-rcnt classes ; and a 6 months* credit 

must then be removed from the warehouses; and in paying is given at the Custom-house for duties, to the extent of tiO.UOO, 

the duties no deduction is made on account of damage in the 40,000, 30,000, 20,000, and 15,000 ducats, to individuals, ac* 
warehouse, unless certain forms be complied with, the observ- cording to the class in which they happen to l>e enrolled. But 
nnce of which is invariably reckoned more burdensome than this is of little importance. Unless the transactions of a 

" * * ... . •- -■* hant be very limited Indeed, tile duties h_ ~—\ti to pay amount 

i Hawed on the exportation q/‘ any tort qf foreign produce: on I to much more than the credit he is allowed. 

Tariff. — The duties on exports and imports are such as might be expected from a government that 
has suppressed the warehousing system, and allowed no drawbacks. The following are the duties charged 
on the principal articles of export from Naples : — 

• Tariff of Duties on the principal Articles of Export in force at Naples in 1842. 


Cocoons (prohibited)-. 

Cotton 

Horse hair 

Wool • 

Oil in native vessel* 

Do. in foreign vosela 

Pitch, white - 

l)o., black 

Liquorice root 

Soda seed (prohibited). 

Sponges 

Rags, white - 

Do., coloured 

Cork - 


Wheat, and all other sorts of grain, when exported in native 
vessels, pay no duty. 

Do., exported i n f oreign vessels ..... 


Neapolitan. English. 

Weight! Money. Weights. Money. 

D. gr. £ t. rf. 

1 1 per cwt. Olio 

5 0 * 0 0 H 

0 50 — 0 0 II 

3 38 per tun 3 0 0 

4 1*2 — 4 10 O 

2 40 — O 4 n 

1 80 _ 0 3 4 

1 20 — 0 2 3 

3 50 m — 0 6 H 

— 0 15 2 

— 0 5 8 

— O O 11 

— O 5 8 

per lb. | 0 0 2£ 


per eantaro | per cwt. I 0 0 G& 


Of these duties, that on oil is by far the most objectionable. Even though Naples enjoyed a mono- 
poly of this valuable product, the imposition of such a duty would be wholly indefensible on any sound 
principle. But when, instead of having a monopoly of the oil trade, the Neapolitans are exposed to the 
keen competition of the Tuscans, tienoese, Spaniards, &c., the imposition of a heavy export duty is In 
the last degree destructive. It depresses that branch of industry which Is most suitable for the country, 
and gives a corresponding encouragement to its extension amongst foreigners. The increased duty of 
30s. a tun on oil exported in foreign ships is, of course, intended to force the employment of native ships : 
but it has not had, and could not rationally be expected to have, any such consequence; its only effect 
being to tempt foreigners to make a corresponding addition to the duties on oil, when imported in Nea- 
politan ships. Such regulations are never, in fact, productive of any thing except injury to those by 
whom they are enacted. 

The duties on most, sorts of imported articles are extremely oppressive, being seldom under 100, and 
often above 150 per cent, ad valorctn ! On coffee, the duty is no less than 4<Js. per cw t. ; on sugar it 
varies from 41s. 10r/. to 62,v. IW. per do. ; on tea it i»30.v. per do.; on cottonwool it varies from 10s. 8 d. to 
37 s. Ad. per do. The duty on cotton nnd woollen manufactures is Imposed by the piece, and is. In common 
with all the other duties, most exorbitant. Even the indispensable article iron is charged with 8 s. Ad, 
per cwt. 1 These duties have been imposed partly for the stake of revenue, and partly in the view of en- 
couraging domestic manufactures ; but they have not accomplished either object. Tne inordinate extent 
to which they have been carried has made them advantageous only to the smuggler, and ruinous to every 
one else. How, indeed, could it be otherwise ? The coast of Naples, exclusive of Sicily, stretches from 
800 to 1,000 miles ; in many places it is uninhabited, while, in a great number of others, the people are 
not more than half civilised. The facilities for smuggling are, therefore, incalculably great ; ^nd, com- 
bined with the inadequate remuneration of the customs' officers, anti the ease with which they are cor- 
rupted, our only wonder is, not that smuggling is in a thriving state, but that there should be any legiti- 
mate traffic. The latter, indeed, Iwprinclpally confined to Naples, where a stricter police is established ; 
for it is not uncommon to find the same articles, in country towns at no great distance from the capital, 
selling for £ or £ of their cost In it. In a country subjected to such a commercial code as Naples, the 
smuggler is a great public benefactor. He is, in fact, the natural enemy of oppressive duties and prohibi- 
tions. These bring him into the field, and make him put forth all his enterprise and energy : and it is 
fortunate for the best interests of society that he is uniformly victorious over penalties, confiscations, 
racks, and gibbets ; and cannot be defeated otherwise than by the adoption of enlarged and liberal prin- 
ciples of commercial poMcy. 

Of the direct taxes, the most productive Is the fondiaria, or tax on rent, producing about 1,240,C00J. 
a year. It was Imposed during the French occupation, when it was fixed at 25 per cent, of the sum re- 
ceived by the landlord. It has not been altered since ; and as agricultural produce has materially de- 
clined in price, while the rents of houses In towns, and particularly in the capital, have very much 
increased, its unequal pressure is much complained of. 

The perverse policy we have thus endeavoured to develope, cannot surely be permitted to exist much 
longer. The reasonings of Filatigieri, and other able native economists, might have forewariltod the go- 
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vernment of the real nature of that system of prohibition and restriction which it has laboured, ever 
since its restoration, to protect and defend, llut facts have now taken the place of theory ; and the results 
of the system are too obvious and too mischievous, not to arrest the attention of every one, and to impress 
tne necessity of some radical alterations. Considering the great natural fertility, varied productions, and 
advantageous situation of Naples and Sicily, it is plain that nothing more than freedom and security are 
required to render them among the richest, most industrious, aud flourishing countries of Europe. Ilut, 
instead of this, the fetters laid upon commerce, by depriving the inhabitants of a market for their pro- 
ductions, and, consequently, of the most powerful stimulus to industry and invention, have paralysed all 
their energies, and immersed them in poverty, sloth, and barbarism. It is surely high tl»e that a differ- 
ent line of policy were adopted. At Naples, a reform may be undertaken without (which is not always 
the case elsewhere) endangering any thing either useful or valuable. Its political economy is such that no 
change, be it what it may, can make matters materially worse than they are at this moment. But it 
would be the easiest thing in the world to lay the foundations of a great and rapid improvement. To 
effect this, government has only to abolish all duties and restrictions on exportation, to establish the 
warehousing system, and to reduce the duties on importation to £ or £ part of their present amount. If 
it do this, it will add prodigiously to its own revenue ; at the same time that it will do 10 times more to 
rouse the dormant energies and to augment the wealth of its subjects, than it is possible to do by any 
other means. 

In compiling this article, we have been much indebted to any information from which any just Ideas can he formed of the 
the carefully drawn up, and judicious Anttvers of the former state of industry and commerce, the financial system of thd 
British consul, Mr. Goodwin, now in Palermo, to the Circular country, Ac. The statistical works of the Neapolitans are 
Qh cries, to various native works on Naples, and to some vain- equally defective. They are overlaid with insignificant details, 
able private cvmmunieatiotti . We have also looked into the while they neglect altogether, or pass slightly over, the moi_ 

works of a good many English and forei^u — , T...; 1 r — : :... arise from the jealousy of 

dom with much advantage. They are filled with accounts, a government ; but the KngUah travellers can make no such 
thousand times repeated, of antiquities, Vesuvius, the churches, apology for their defects, 
theatres, lazzaron), Ac ; but few among them communicate i 

NAVIGATION UAWS. These laws form an important branch of Maritime Taw. 
In this country they are understood to comprise the various acts that have been passed, 
defining British ships, the way in which such ships are to be manned, the peculiar pri- 
vileges enjoyed by them, and the conditions under which foreign ships shall be allowed 
to engage in the trade of the country, either as importers or exporters of commodities 
or as carriers of commodities from one part of the country to another. . 

Sketch of the History and Principles of the Navigation Iaiics. — The origin of the 
Navigation Laws of England may he traced to the reign of Richard II., or perhaps to 
a still more remote iieriod. But, as no intelligible account of the varying and con- 
tradictory enactments framed at so distant an epoch could be compressed within any 
reasonable space, it is sufficient to observe, that, in the reign of Henry VII., two of the 
leading principles of the navigation law were distinctly recognised, in the prohibition 
of the importation of certain commodities, unless imported in ships belonging to Knglish 
owners, and manned by English seamen. In the early part of the reign of Elizabeth 
(5 Eliz. c. 5.), foreign ships were excluded from our fisheries and coasting trade. The 
republican parliamWit gave a great extension to the navigation laws, by the act of 1650, 
which prohibited all ships, of all foreign nations whatever, from trading with the plant- 
ations in America, without having previously obtained a licence. These acts were, how- 
ever, rather intended to regulate the trade between the different ports and dependencies 
of the empire, than to regulate our intercourse with foreigners. But in the following 
year (9th of October, 1651) the republican parliament passed the famous Act of Navi- 
gation. This act had a double object. It was intended not only to promote our own 
navigation, but also to strike a decisive blow at the naval power of the Dutch, who then 
engrossed almost the whole carrying trade of the world, and against whom various cir- 
cumstances had conspired to incense the English. The act in question declared, that 
no goods or commodities whatever, of the growth, production, or manufacture of Asia, 
Africa, or America, should be imported either into England or Ireland, or any of the 
plantations, except in ships belonging to English subjects, and of which the master and 
the greater number of the crew were also English. Having thus secured the import 
trade of Asia, Africa, and America, to the English ship owners, the act went on to 
secure to them, as far as that was possible, the import trade of Europe. For this pur- 
pose, it further enacted, that no goods of the growth, production, or manufacture of any 
country in Europe, should be imported into Great Britain, except in British ships, or 
in such ships as were the real property of the people of the country or place in which the 
goods were produced , or from which they could only be , or most usually were , exported . 
The latter part of the clause was entirely levelled against the Dutch, who had but little 
native produce to export, and whose ships were principally employed in carrying the 
produce of other countries to foreign markets. Such wer%the leading provisions of this 
famous act. They were adopted by the regal government which succeeded Cromwell, 
and form the basis of the act of the 12th Car. 2. c. 18., which continued, to a very recent 
period, to be the rule by which our naval intercourse with other countries was mainly 
regulated ; and has been pompously designated the Charta Maritima of England I 

In the statute 12 Car. 2. c. 18., the clause against importing frreign commodities, 
except in British ships, or in ships belonging to the country or place where the goods 
were produced, or from which they were exported, was so far modified, that the prohi- 
bition was made to apply only to the goods of Russia and Turkey, and to certain articles 
since well known in commerce by the name of enumerated articles, leave being at the 
same time given to import all oilier articles in ships of any description. But this modi- 
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fication was of very little importance; inasmuch as the enumerated articles comprised all 
those that were of most importance in commerce, as timber, grain, tar, hemp and flax, 
potashes, wines, spirits, sugar, &c. Parliament seems, however, to have very speedily 
come round to the opinion that too much had been done in the way of relaxation; and 
in the 14th of Charles II. a supplemental statute was passed, avowedly with the inten- 
tion of obviating some evasions of the statute of the preceding year, which it was affirmed 
had been practised by the Hollanders and Germans. This, however, seems to have been 
a mere pretence, to excuse the desire to follow up the blow aimed, by the former statute, 
at the carrying trade of Holland. And such was our jealousy of the naval and com- 
mercial greatness of the Dutch, that, in order to cripple it, we did not hesitate totally to 
proscribe all trade with them ; and to prevent the possibility of fraud, or of clandestine 
or indirect intercourse with Holland, we went so far as to include the commerce with 
the Netherlands and Germany in the same proscription. The statute of the 14th Car. 2. 
prohibited all importation from these countries of a long list of enumerated commodities 
under any circumstances, or in any vessels, whether British or foreign, under the penalty 
of seizure and confiscation of the ships and goods. So far as it depended on us, Holland, 
the Netherlands, and Germany were virtually placed without the pale of the commercial 
world ! And though the extreme rigour of this statute was subsequently modified, its 
principal provisions remained in full force until the late alterations. 

The policy, if not the motives, which dictated these statutes, has met with very general 
eulogy. It has been said, and by no less an authority than Dr. Smith, that national 
animosity did, ifi this instance, that which the most deliberate wisdom would have re- 
commended. “ When the act of navigation was made,” says he, “though Kngland and 
Holland were not actually at war, the most violent animosity subsisted between the two 
nations. It had begun during the government of the long parliament, which first framed 
this act, and it broke out soon after in the Dutch wars during that of the Protector and 
of Charles II. It is not impossible, therefore, that some of fhe regulations of this famous 
act may have proceeded from national animosity. They are as wise, however, as if they 
had all been dictated by the most deliberate wisdom. National animosity at that par- 
ticular time aimed at the very same object which the most deliberate wisdom would have 
recommended, — the diminution of the naval power of Holland, the only naval power 
which could endanger the security of Kngland. The act of navigat ion is not favourable 
to foreign commerce , or to the growth of that opulence which can arise from it. The interest 
of a nation in its commercial relations to foreign nations is. Like that of a merchant with 
regard to the different people with whom he deals, to buy as cheap Ad to sell as dear as 
possible. But the act of navigation, by diminishing the number of sellers, must neces- 
sarily diminish that of buyers ; and we are thus likely not only to buy foreign goods 
dearer, but to sell our own cheaper, than if there was a more perfect freedom of trade. 
As defence, however, is of much more importance than opulence, the act of navigation 
is, perhaps, the wisest of all the commercial regulations of Kngland. — {Smith's Wealth 
of Nations , p. 204. ) 

It may, however, be very fairly doubted, whether, in point of fact, the navigation law 
had the effects here ascribed to it, of weakening the naval power of the Dutch, and of 
increasing that of this kingdom. The Dutch were very powerful at sea for a long 
period after the passing of this act ; and it seems natural to conclude, that the decline of 
tlieir maritime preponderance was owing rather to the gradual increase of commerce and 
navigation in other countries, and to the disasters and burdens occasioned by the ruinous 
contests the H^mblic had to sustain with Cromwell, Charles II., anti Louis XIV., than 
to the mere exclusion of their merchant vessels from the ports of Kngland. It is not 
meant to say that this exclusion was altogether without effect. The efforts of the Dutch 
to procure* a repeal of the Knglish navigation law show that, in their apprehension, it 
operated injuriously on their commerce.* It is certain, however, that its influence in 
this respect has been greatly over-rated in this country. Kxcessive taxation* and not our 
navigation law, w«*p the principal cause of the fall of profits, and of the decline of manu- 
factures, commerce, and navigation, in Holland. “ Les guerres,” says the well-informed 
author of the Commerce de la Ilollande, “ terminecs par les traites de Nimegue, de Hys- 
wick, d’ Utrecht, et enfin la derniere par le traite d’ Aix-la- Chapclle, out successiveinent 
oblige la liepublique de faire usage d’un grand credit, et de faire dcs emprunts enormes 
pour en soutenir les fraix. Les dettes out surcharge l’etat d’une somme immense 
d’interets, qui ne pouvoient etre payes cpie par une augmentation excessive d'irnpdts , dont 
il a fallu faire porter la plus forte partie par les consummations dans un pays qui n’a 
qu’un territoire extr^|cmcnt borne, et par consequent par l’industrie. 11 a done fallu 
faire enclierir infiniinent la main-d’oeuvre, Cette clicrte de4a main-d’oeuvre a non seule- 
ment restreint presque toutesorte defabrique et d’industrie a la consommation intSrieurc, 

* In the treaty of Breda, agreed upon in 1GG7, between the States General and Charles II., the latter 
undertook to procure the repeal of the navigation law. But the subject was never agitated in either 
house of parliament. 
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mais elle a encore portc nn coup bien sensible an cordmerce tie fret, partie aceessoire et 
la plus precieuse (In commerce dVconomio : car cctte elierte a rendu la construction plus 
chore, et augmeiite le prix tie tons les ouvrages qui tiennent a la navigation, mcine tie 
tous les on v rages ties porjjj et ties magasins. J1 n’etoit pas possible que l’auginentation 
tin prix tie la main-d’neicvre ne donnnt, malgre tous les efforts de I'cconomic Ilollandoise, 
un avantage sensible aux autres nations qui voudroient se livrer au commerce d'cconomic 
et a cel ui de fret.'’ — (Tome ii. p. 211.) 

This extract, which might, were it necessary, be corroborated by others to the same 
effect from all the best Dutch writers, show that it is not to our navigation law, nor to 
the restrictive regulations of other foreign powers, but to the abuse of the funding 
system, and the excess of taxation, that the decline of the commercial greatness and 
maritime power of Holland was really owing. Neither does it appear that the opinion 
maintained by Dr. Smith and others, that the navigation law hail a powerful influence 
in augmenting the naval power of this country, rests on any better foundation. The 
taste of the nation for naval enterprise had been awakened, the navy had become 
exceedingly formidable, and Make had achieved his victories, before the enactment of 
this famous law. So far, indeed, is it from being certain that the navigation act had, in 
this respect, the effect commonly ascribed to it, that there are good grounds for thinking 
it had a precisely opposite effect, and that it operated rather to diminish than to increase 
our mercantile navy. It is stated in Roger Coke’s Treatise, on Trade, published iu 
1671 (p. 36.), that this act, by lessening the resort of strangers to our ports, had a 
most injurious effect on our commerce ; anil he further states that we had lost, within 
2 years of the passing of the act of 1650, the greater part of the Baltic and Green- 
land trades. — (p. 48.) Sir Josiah Child, whose treatise was published in 1691, 
corroborates Coke’s statement : for while he decidedly approves of the navigation law, 
he admits that the Knglish shipping employed in the Eastland and Baltic trades had 
decreased at least tivo thirds since its enactment, and that the foreign shipping em- 
ployed in these trades had proportionally increased. — {'Treatise on Trade , p. 89. 
Glasg. edit.) Exclusive of these contemporary authorities, it may be worth while to 
mention that Sir Matthew Decker, an extensive and extremely well-informed merchant, 
condemns the whole principle of the navigation act ; and contends, that instead of increas- 
ing our shipping and seamen, it hail diminished them both ; and that, by rendering the 
freight of ships higher than it would otherwise have been, it had entailed a heavy burden 
on the public, and been one of the main causes that had prevented our carrying on the 
fishery so succesmilly as the Dutch. — {Essay on the Causes of the Decline of Foreign 
Trade , p. 60. ed. 1756. ) 

dlicre does not seem to he any very good grounds on which to question these state- 
ments ; and they are at all events sufficient to show, that the assertions of those who 
contend that the navigation laws had a prodigious effect in increasing the number of our 
ships and sailors, must be received with very great modification. But, suppose that all 
that has been said by the apologists of these laws were true to the letter ; suppose it 
.were conceded, that when first framed, the Act of Navigation was extremely politic and 
proper ; that would afford hut a very slender presumption in favour of the policy of 
supporting it in the present day. Human institutions are not made for immortality : 
they must be accommodated to the varying circumstances and exigences of society. But 
the situation of Great Britain and the other countries of Europe has totally changed 
since 16.50. The envied wealth and commercial greatness of Holland have passed 
away : we have no longer any thing to fear from her hostility : and “ Iidfenust be, indeed, 
strangely influenced by antiquated prejudices and by-gone apprehensions, who can enter- 
tain any of that jealousy from which the severity of this law principally originated.” 
London has become, wliat Amsterdam formerly was, the grand emporium of the com- 
mercial world — universi orhis terrarum emporium : and the real question which now 
presents itself for our consideration is, not what are the best means by which we may rise 
to naval greatness ? but — what arc the best means of preserving tl>p.t undisputed pre- 
eminence in maritime affairs to which we have attained? 

’ Now, it does not really seem that there can be mu<5h difficulty in deciding this 
question. Navigation and naval power are the children, not the parents — the effect, 
not the cause — of commerce. If the latter be increased, the increase of the former 
will follow as a matter of course. More ships and more sailors become necessary, 
according as the commerce between different and distant countries is extended. A 
country in the condition of Great Britain in the reign of Charles II., when her shipping 
was comparatively limited, might pedfcaps be warranted in endeavouring to increase its 
amount, by excluding foreign ships from her harbours. But it is almost superfluous to 
add, that it is not by any such regulations, but solely by the aid of a flourishing and 
widely extended commerce, that the immense mercantile navy we have now accumulated 
can be supported. 

But it is extremely easy to show, that to have continued to enforce the provisions of 
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the old navigation law, in the present state of the world, would have been among the 
most efficient means that could have been devised for the destruction of our commerce. 
The wealth and power to which Britain has attained, has inspired other nations witli the 
same envious feelings that the wealth of Holland formerly generated in our minds. 
Instead of ascribing our commercial and manufacturing superiority to its true causes, — 
to the comparative freedom of our constitution, the absence of all oppressive feudal pri- 
vileges, the security of property, and the fairness of our system of taxation, — our foreign 
rivals contend that it has been entirely owing to our exclusive system ; and appeal to our 
example to stimulate their respective governments to adopt retaliatory measures, and to 
protect them against British competition. These representations have had the most 
injurious operation. lit 1787, the American legislature passed an act, copied to the 
very letter from our navigation law, with the avowed intention of its operating as a re- 
taliatory measure against, this country. The Northern powers threatened to act on thts 
same principle ; and would have carried their threats into effect but for timely conces- 
sions on our part. The same engines by which we laboured to destroy the trade of 
Holland were thus about to be brought, l>y wliat we could not have called an unjust 
retribution, to operate against ourselves. Nor can there be a doubt, bad we continued 
to maintain our illiberal and exclusive system, and refused to set a better example to 
others, by recurring to sounder principles, that we should have run a very great risk of 
falling a victim to the vindictive spirit which such short-sighted and selfish policy 
would have generated. 

For these reasons, it seems difficult to question the policy of the changes that have 
recently been effected in the navigation laws, partly by the bills introduced by Mr. (now 
Ford) Wallace in 1821, and Mr. Iluskisson in 1 825, and partly by the adoption of what 
has been called the Reciprocity System. Under the existing law (G Geo. 4. c. 109., see 
post) the intercourse with all European countries in amity with Great Britain is placed 
on the same footing. The memorials of our former animosity, and of our jealousy of 
the prosperity of certain of our neighbours, have thus been abolished ; and the same law 
is henceforth to regulate our commerce with the Continent. This uniformity, besides 
giving greater scope to mercantile operations, and extending our traffic with some of our 
most opulent neighbours, removes a great soxirce of embarrassment and litigation ; at 
the same time that it detracts considerably from that selfish character which had been 
believed on the Continent, and not without considerable reason, to be the animating 
principle of our commercial system. 

The distinction between enumerated and non-enumerated goods is still kept up under 
the new regulations ; but, instead of confining the importation of the former into the 
U. Kingdom, either to British ships, or ships belonging to the country or place 
where the goods were produced, or from which they originally were exported, the new 
regulations permit that they may be imported either in British ships, in ships of the 
country of which the goods are the produce, or in ships of the country or place from 
which they are imported into England. This is a very important alteration. Under 
the old law, when a number of articles, the products of different countries, but all of 
them suitable for importation into England, were found in a foreign port, they eoidd not* 
be imported except in a British ship, or separately in ships belonging to the different 
countries whose produce they were. This was obviously a great hardship on the 
foreigner, without being of any real advantage to our own ship owners. When the 
foreign merchant had vessels of his own, it was not very probable he would permit them 
to remain unoccupied, and freight a British vessel ; and there were very few ports of any 
importance in which foreign bottoms might, not be found, in which the articles could be 
legally imported. The real effect of the old law was not, therefore, to cause the employ- 
ment of British ships, but to oblige foreigners to assort their cargoes less advantageously 
than they might otherwise have done, and thus to lessen their intercoure with our mar- 
kets. The new law obviates this inconvenience ; while, by restricting the importation 
of European goods, to ships of the built of the country of which the goods are the 
growth, or to those* of the built of the country or port from which the goods are shipped 
and which are wholly owned by the inhabitants of such country or port, it is rendered very 
difficult for the people of a particular country to become the carriers of the produce of 
other countries to our markets. 

Another new regulation is of such obvious and unquestionable utility, that it is sur- 
prising it was not long ago adopted. By the old law, all articles, the produce of Asia, 
Africa, or America, could only be imported directly in a British ship from the place 
of their production. This law had already be^^repealed in so far as respected the 
U. States, whose ships were allowed to import thmr produce directly into this country ; 
but it was maintained with respect to Asia, Africa, and S. America. And hence, 
although a British ship happened to find in S. American, African, or Asiatic ports, 
articles, the produce of one or more of the other quarters of the globe, suitable for our 
markets, and with which it might have been extremely advantageous for her to complete 
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her cargo, she was prohibited from taking them on board, under penalty of forfeiture and 
confiscation, not only of the goods, but also of the ship. This regulation lias been re- 
pealed ; and it is now lawful for British ships to take on board all articles, the importation 
of which is not prohibited, on meeting with them in any Asiutie, African, or American 
port. Lord Wallace originally intended to extend this principle to Kuropean ports, or 
to make it Jawful for British ships to import all noil-prohibited articles from wherever 
they might find them. But it was supposed by some, that foreign ships might he more 
cheaply navigated than ours ; and that foreigners, taking advantage of this circumstance, 
would import the Asiatic, African, and American products required for our consumption 
into the contiguous continental ports, and would consequently restrict the employment of 
British ships to their carriage thence. We believe that these apprehensions were, in a 
great measure, visionary. But the law i* so contrived as to avoid even the possibility of 
danger on this head ; such of the products of Asia, Africa, and America, as are required 
for home consumption, being, with a few trifling exceptions, inadmissible from Kuropc ; 
and only admissible when they are imported in British ships, or in ships of the country 
or place of which the goods are the produce, and from which they are brought. The 
only exceptions to this rule are articles from Asiatic and African Turkey imported from 
the I.evant, and bullion. 

Besides the restrictive regulations already alluded to, it had been a part of our policy 
to encourage the employment of our shipping, by imposing higher duties on commodities 
imported into our harbours in foreign vessels, than were imposed on them when im- 
ported in British vessels; and it had also been customary to charge foreign vessels with 
higher port and light-house duties, tS:c. This system was always loudly complained of 
hv foreigners ; hut we had little difficulty in maintaining it, so long as the state of our 
manufactures enabled us to disregard the retaliatory measures of other powers. But the 
extraordinary increase that took place, since the commencement of the late war, in our 
manufactures for foreign consumption, and the necessity under which we were, in con- 
sequence, placed, of conciliating our customers abroad, led to the adoption of the reci- 
procity system. This system was first introduced into the trade with the U. States. 
After the N\ American colonies had succeeded in establishing their independence, 
they set about framing a code of navigation laws on the model of those of this country. 
Among other regulations of a restrictive character, it was enacted, that all foreign ves- 
sels trading to the U. States should pay £ a dollar, which was afterwards raised to a 
dollar, per ton duty, beyond what was paid by American ships; and further, that goods 
imported in foreign vessels should pay a duty of 1 0 per cent, over and above what was 
payable on the same description of goods imported in American vessels. 

This law was avowedly directed against the navigation of Great Britain ; though, as it 
was bottomed on the very same principles as our navigation laws, we could not openly 
complain of its operation. Under these circumstances, it would have been sound policy 
to have at once proposed an accommodation ; and, instead of attempting to meet retali- 
ation by retaliation, to have ottered to modify our navigation law, in so far as American 
shipping was concerned, on condition of the Americans making reciprocal modifications 
►in our favour. A different course was, however, followed. Various devices were fallen 
upon to counteract the navigation system of the Americans, without in any degree re- 
laxing our own: but they all failed of their object; and at length it became obvious to 
every one that we had engaged in an unequal struggle, and that the real effect of our 
policy was to give a bounty on the importation of the manufactured goods of other 
countries into the U. States, and thus gradually to exclude both our manufactures 
and ships from the ports of the Republic. i n consequence, the conviction of the neces- 
sity of making concessions gained ground progressively ; and it was ultimately fixed, by 
the commercial treaty agreed upon between Great Britain and the U. States in 1815, 
that in future equal charges should he imposed on the ships of either country in the ports 
of the other, and that equal duties should he laid upon all articles, the produce of the one 
country, imported into the other, whether such importation were ettected in the ships of 
the one or the other. 

The new States of S. America were naturally anxious to establish a commercial 
marine; and, to forward their views in this respect, they contemplated enacting naviga- 
tion laws. But this intention was frustrated by the interference of the British govern- 
ment, who, without stipulating for any peculiar advantage, wisely ottered to admit their 
ships into our ports on a fair footing of reciprocity, or on their paying the same charges 
as our own ships, on condition that they admitted British ships into their ports on a 
similar footing. Commercial treats* framed on this sound and liberal principle have 
since been entered into with most orcnese States. 

The principle of. the reciprocity system having been thus conceded in the case of the 
intercourse with the U. States, whose commercial marine is second only to that of 
Great Britain, it was not possible to refuse acting on the same principle in the case of 
such Kuropean countries as might choose to admit our ships into their ports on a footing 
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of equality. * The first demand of this sort was made on the part of the Prussian 
government., by whom an order in council was issued on the 20th of June, 1822, which 
made large additions to the port dues charged on all ships belonging to those nations 
which did not admit Prussian ships on a footing of reciprocity. The real object of this 
order was to injure the navigation of this country ; and it was speedily found that it had 
the desired effect, and that its operation on British shipping was most pernicious. 

Under these circumstances, the British merchants and ship owners applied to our 
government for relief. “ We were assailed,” said Mr. Iluskisson, “with representations 
from all quarters connected with the shipping and trade of the country, against the 
heavy charges imposed upon British ships ill the ports of Prussia. In such circum- 
stances, what course did his Majesty's government take? We felt it to he our duty, in 
the first instance, to communicate with the Prussian minister in this country ; and our 
minister at Berlin was, I- believe, also directed to confer with the Prussian government 
on the subject. I myself had a conference with the Prussian minister at this court, and 
I well recollect the substance of his reply to me: — 4 You have,’ he said, 4 set us the 
example, by your port and light charges, and your discriminating duties on Prussian 
ships; and we have not gone beyond the limits of that example. Hitherto we have 
confined the increase of our port and tonnage charges to ships only ; b\tt it is the intention 
of my government next gear,' (and of this he showed me the written proof,) 4 to imitate 
you still more closely , by imposing discriminating duties on the goods imjxtrtcd in yonr skips. 
Our object is a just protection of our own navigation •, and so long as the measure of 
our protection does not exceed that which is afforded in your ports to British ships, we 
cannot see with what reason you can complain.’ 

“ Against such a reply what remonstrance could we in fairness make to the Prussian 
government? We might have addressed ourselves, it may be said by some, to the 
friendly feelings of that government; we might have pleaded long usage in support of 
our discriminating duties ; we might have urged the advantages which Prussia derived 
from her trade with England. Appeals like these were not forgotten in the discussion ; 
but they were of little avail against the fact stated by the consul at Dantzie, — that 4 the 
Prussian ship owners were all going to ruin.’ 

44 By others it may he said, 4 Your duty was to retaliate, by increasing your own port 
charges and discriminating duties on Prussian shipping.* I have already stated gene- 
rally my reasons against the policy of this latter course. We were not prepared to begin 
a system of commercial hostility, which, if followed up on both sides to its legitimate 
consequences, could only tend to reciprocal prohibition. In this state of things, more 
prudently, as I contend, we entered upon an amicable negotiation with the Prussian 
government, upon the principle of our treaty with the United States, — that of abolish- 
ing, on both sides, all discriminating. duties oil the ships and goods of the respective 
countries in the ports of the other. 

“ Having concluded an arrangement with Prussia upon this basis, we soon found it 
necessary to do tin* same with some other of the Northern states. Similar conventions 
were accordingly entered into with Denmark and Sweden. Reciprocity is the founda- 
tion of all those conventions: but it is only fair to add, that they contain other stipu- 
lations for giving facility to trade, and from which the commerce of this country, I am 
confident, will, in the result, derive considerable advantage.” — ( Mr. Ifnshisson's Speech , 

1 S44.ll of May, 1826, on the. State of the Shipping Interest.') 

This statement shows, conclusively, that the establishment of the reciprocity system, 
with respect, to which so violent a clamour was raised, was not a measure of choice, but 
of necessity. In the state in which our manufactures are now placed, we could, not 
afford to hazard their exclusion from countries into which they are annually imported 
to a very large extent. So long as the Prussians, Swedes, Danes, &c. chose to submit 
to our system of discriminating duties on foreign ships, and on the goods imported in 
them, without retaliating, it was no business of ours to tell them that that system was 
illiberal and oppressive. But when they found this out without our telling them; and 
when they declared, that unless we modified our restrictions, they would retaliate on our 
commerce, and either entirely exclude our commodities from their markets, or load those 
that were imported in British ships with prohibitory duties ; should we have been 
justified, had wc refused to come to an accommodation with them ? Were we to sacrifice 
the substance to the shadow? — to turn away some of our best customers, because 
they chose to stipulate that the intercourse between them and us should be conducted 
either in their ships or in ours, as the mereliant^miglit think best? Our government 
had only a choice of difficulties ; and they wisely preferred adopting a system which has 
preserved free access for the English manufacturer to the markets of Prussia, and to the 

» By the fourth section of the act 6 Ceo. 4. c. 1. enacted, that Ids Majesty may, hy an order in 

council, admit the ships of foreign states into our ports, on payment ot the like duties that are charged 
on British vessels, provided that British ships are admitted into the ports of such foreign states, on pay- 
ment of the like duties that are charged on their vessels. 

3 13 
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Knfflish ship owners an equal chance with those of Prussia of being employed in the 
traffic between the two countries, to a system that would eventually, and at no distant 
period, have put an end to all intercourse between the two countries, and which had 
already subjected it to great difficulties. 

It was said by the ship owners, and .others opposed to the late alterations, that the 
Prussians can build, man, and victual ships at a cheaper rate than we can do ; and that 
the ultimate effect of the reciprocity system would, consequently, be to give them a 
decided superiority in the trade. llut, admitting this statement to be true, still, for 
the reasons already given, it is pretty evident that, the policy we pursued was, under 
the circumstances of the case, the best. Had we refused to establish the reciprocity 
system, we must have submitted to be entirely excluded from the markets of the United 
States, Prussia, (See. In grasping at what was beyond our reach, we should thus have 
lost what we were already in possession of. We should not only have injured our ship 
owners, by getting them forcibly excluded from tlie ports of many great commercial 
states, but we should have done an irreparable injury to our manufacturers, — a class 
which, without undervaluing the ship owners, is of incomparably more importance than 
they. Although, therefore, no doubt could be entertained with respect to the state** 
ments of the ship owners as to the comparative cheapness of foreign shipping, that woidd 
be no good objection to the measures that have been adopted. Put these statements, 
though probably in some respects true, were certainly much exaggerated. In compar- 
ing the cost of Pritish and foreign shipping, it is usual to estimate it by the tonnage : 
but this is a very false criterion; for while foreign ships are accurately measured, our 
ships were formerly measured so that a vessel of 150 tons register generally carried 4 J‘J () 
tons of a mixed cargo, and a vessel registered at -1(X) tons seldom carried less than 
GOO. Put now that ships are correctly measured, it is found that the Prussians, and 
other Northern nations, from whom the greatest danger was apprehended, have no con- 
siderable advantage in the cheapness of their ships ; and it is generally admitted that 
ships built in the ports on the Paltic will not last the time, nor hear the wear and tear, 
that ships built in this country or France will do. The wages of American seamen are 
higher than ours ; and it is stated by those engaged in the shipping trade, that while the 
wages paid by the Northern ship owners are about as high as in Knglnnd, their crews are 
larger in proportion to the burden of the ship. 'Hie difference in the cost of victualling 
must be immaterial, for, in all distant voyages, our ships procure provisions and stores* 
of all sorts at the same rate as the foreigner. * On the whole, therefore, it would appear 
that the alarm with respect to the apprehended decay of our shipping was in a great 
degree, if not entirely, imaginary. Anti while the late modifications in the navigation 
laws were imperiously required by a just regard to our manufacturing and commercial 
interests, there are no good grounds for thinking that they have been injurious to our 
shipping. 

A US TK ACT OF AN AcT ENTITLED FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF BRITISH ShIPPINO ANI> NAVIGATION. 

3 Sc 4 Will. 1. c. M. 

Tliis act shall come into and be and continue in full force and operation, from and after the 1st day of 
September, 1*33. — 5 I. 

Ships in u'fiich only enumerated Goods of Europe may he imported The several sorts of poods herein- 

after enumerated, being the produce of Europe, viz. masts, timber, boards, tar, tallow, hemp, flax, cur- 
rants, raisins, figs, prunes, olive oil, corn or grain, wine, brandy, tobacco, wool, shumac, madders, madder 
roots, barilla, brimstone, bark of oak, cork, oranges, lemons, linseed, rape seed, and clover seed, shall yot 
he imported into the IJ. Kingdom to housed therein, except in Pritish snips, or in ships of the country of 

which the goods are the produce, or in ships of the country from which the goodsare imported $ 2. 

I* hires from which only goods of Asia, Africa , or America may be imported. — Goods, the? produce of 
Asia, Africa, or America, shall not be imported from Europe into the U. Kingdom, to be used therein, 
except the goods hercin-after mentioned ; (that is to say,) 

Goods, the produce of the dominions of the Emperor of Mo- Goods, the produce of places within the limits of the Knst India 
r.xco, which may In; imported from places in Europe Company’s charter, which (having hecn imported from 

within the Straits of Gibraltar : those places into Gibraltar or Malta in lirilish ships) may 

Goods, the produce of Asia or Africa, which (having been l>e imported from Gibraltar or Malta : 

brought into places in Europe within the Straits of Gib- Goods taken by way of reprisal by British ships t 

-■ 1 _ — * c-« - ~ • i — . -- -■ - * emeralds, and other Jewels 

those Straits, and not by "way of the Atlantic Oce.in) n i. — Sect. 3. 

be im|Hirted from places in Europe within the Sin 
of Gibraltar : 


* See, on this subject, an able pamphlet, entitled “ Observations on the Warehousing System and Navi- 
gation Laws,” by Sir John Hall, Secretary to the St. Katharine's Dock Company. The following extract 
from the evidence of Mr. Edward Solly, before the Lords’ Committee of 1H20, seems to be conclusive as 
to the accuracy of the statements In the text : — “I,” said he, 44 was formerly a considerable owner of 
Prussian ships, and therefore I had a good deal of experience in Prussian shipping, and 1 can safely say 
that Prussian ships cannot compete with English shins in time of peace : the English ships are navi- 
gated cheaper than Prussian ships ; the PrusMkn vessels are more heavily masted and rigged, and require 
a greater complement of men, whilst the English ship is manned mostly by apprentices ; the English 
ships require less ballast ; the economy of shipping is better understood and practised in them ; there is 
greater activity of the captain and crew ; they are insured in clubs at the average rate of f> per cent., 
w hile the Prussian shins cannot get the same insurance done for 12 ; and ns to the outfU, the provisions, 
and other necessaries tor the shin, both parties li*vc their choice where they will lay in their stock, 
whether in a Prussian or an English port : if provisions arc cheap in the Prussian port, the English 
captain lays in his stock of provisions there. Generally, I am of opinion that British ships can sail 

cheaper than those of any other nation.” _ ( Evidence , p. 14.) 
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Ships in which only Goods of Asia , Africa, or America may be imported Goods, the produce of Asia, 

Africa, or America, shall not be imported into the U. Kingdom, to be used therein, in foreign ships, 
unless they be the ships of the country in Asia, Africa, or America, of which the goods are the produce, 
and from which they are imported, except the goods herein-after mentioned ; (that is to say,) 

Hoods, the produce of tlie dominions of the Grand Seignior, in I imported from the dominions of the Grand Seignior in 

Asia or Africa, which may be imported from his domi- j the Levant seas, in ships of his dominions : 

nions in Kurope, in ships of his dominions : 1 Bullion. — Sect. 4. 

Ilaw silk and mohair yam, the produce of Asia, which may be I • 

Manufacture deemed Produce. — All manufactured goods shall he deemed to be the produce of the 
country of which they aro the manufacture § 5. * 

Prom Guernsey, Sfc. — No goods shall be imported into the U. Kingdom from the islands of Guernsey, 
Jersey, Alderney, Sark, or Man. except in British ships. — § 6. 

Exports to Asia, SfC. and to Guernsey, Sfc No goods shall be exported from the U Kingdom to 

any British possession in Asia, Africa, or America, nor to the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, 
Sark, or Man, except in British ships § 7. 

Coastwise. — No goods shall be carried coastwise from one part of the U. Kingdom to another, 
except in British ships. — § 8. 

Between Guernsey, Jersey, ftc. — No goods shall be carried from any of the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, 
Alderney, Sark, or Man, to any other of such islands, nor from one part of any of such islands to another 
part of the same islands, except in British ships. — § 0. 

lie! ween British Possessions in Asia, SfC No goods shall he carried from any British possession in Asia, 

Africa, or America, to any other of such possessions, nor from one part of any of such possessions to 
another part of the same, except in British ships § 10. 

Imports into British Possessions in Asia, \c — No goods shall be imported into any British possession 
in Asia, Africa, or America, in any foreign ships, unless they be ships of the country of which the goods 
are the produce, anti from which the goods are imported. — §11. 

A 7o Ship British, unless registered and navigated as such No ship shall he admitted to be a British 

ship unless duly registered arid navigated as such ; and every British register ship (so long as the registry 
of such ship shall he In force, or the certificate of such registry retained for the use of such ship) shall he 
navigated during the whole of every voyage (whether with a cargo or in ballast), in every part, of the 
world, by a master who is a British subject, and by a crew whereof 3- d th s at least are British seamen ; 
and if such ship he employed in a coasting voyage from one part of the U. Kingdom to another, or in 
a voyage between the U. Kingdom and the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, or Man, or 
from one of the said islands to another of them, or from one part of either of them to another of the same, 
or he employed in fishing on the coasts of the United Kingdom or of any of the said islands, then the 
whole of the crew shall he British seamen. — § I 2. 

Exception in, favour of Vessels under 15 Tons Burden, <f(c — All British-built boats or vessels under 15 tons 
burden, wholly owned and navigated by British subjects,. although not registered as British ships, shall 
he admitted to be British vessels, in all navigation in the rivers and upon the coasts of the II. King- 
iUmi, or of the British possessions abroad, and not proceeding over sea, except within the limits of the 
respective colonial governments within which the managing owners of such vessels respectively reside ; 
and all British-built boats or vessels wholly owned and navigated by British subjects, not exceeding 
the burden of 30 tons, and not having a whole or a fixed deck, and being employed solely in fishing on 
the hanks and shores of Newfoundland and of the parts adjacent, or on the hanks and shores of the pro- 
vinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, or New Brunswick, adjacent to the Guiph of Saint I.awrence, or on the 
north of Cape Can so or of tho islands within the same, or intruding coastwise within tho said limits, 
shall be admitted to be British boats or vessels, although not registered, so long as such boats or vessels 
shall be solely so employed. -- § 13. 

Honduras Ships to be as British, rn Trade irith U. Kingdom and Colonies in America All ships 

built in the British settlements at Honduras, and owned and navigated as British ships, shall he entitled 
to the privileges of British registered ships in all direct trade between the l J. Kingdom or the British 
possessions in America and the said settlements: provided the master shall produce a certificate under 
tho hand of the superintendent of those settlements, that satisfactory proof has been made before him 
that such ship (describing the same) was built in the said settlements, and is wholly owned by British sub- 
jects : provided also, that the time of the clearance of such ship from the said settlements for every voyage 
shall be endorsed upon such certificate by such superintendent. — § 14. 

Ship of any Foreign Country to be of the Built of, or Prize to, such Country ; or British-built, and owned 
and navigated by Subjects of the Country . — No ship shall he admitted to be a ship of any particular 
country, unless she he of the built of such country ; or have been made prize of war to such country • or 
have been forfeited to such country under any law of the same, made for the prevention of the slave 
trade, and condemned as such prize or forfeiture by a competent court of such country ; or be British- 
built (not having been a prize of war from British subjects to any other foreign country) ; nor unless she 
he navigated by a master who is a subject of such foreign country, and by a crew of whom 3~4ths at least 
are. subjects of such country; nor unless she he wholly owned by subjects of such country usually residing 
therein, or under the dominion thereof : provided always, that the country of every ship shall he deemed 
to include all places which are under the same dominion as the place to which such ship belongs J 13. 

Master and Seamen not British , unless natural-born, or naturalised, No person shall he qualified 

to tie a master of a British ship, or to be a British seaman within the meaning of this act, except the natural- 
born subjects of his Majesty, or persons naturalised by any act of parliament, or made denizens by letters 
of denization ; or except persons who have become British subjects by virtue of conquest or cession of 
some newly acquired country, and who shall have taken the oath of allegiance to his Majesty, or the oath 
of fidelity, required by the treaty or capitulation by •rhich such newly acquired country came into his 
Majesty’s possession ; or persons who shall have served on hoard any of his Majesty’s shins of war in 
time of war for the space of 3 years : provided always, that the natives of places within the limits of the 
East India Company's charter, although under British dominion, shall not, upon the ground of being 
such natives, be deemed to be British seamen : provided always, that every ship (except ships required to 
be wholly navigated by British seamen) which snail be navigated by 1 British seaman, if a British ship, or 
1 seaman of the country of such ship, if a foreign ship, for every 20 tons of the burden of such ship, shall 
he deemed to be duly navigated, although the number of other seamen shall exceed l-4th of the whole 
crow : provided always, that nothing herein contained shall extend to repeal or alter the provisions of an 
act passed in the 4th year of the reign of his late Majesty King George IV. for consolidating and amending 
the laws then In force with respect to trade from anil to places within the limits of the East India Com- 
pany’s charter § 16. 

Foreigners having served 2 Years on board H. M. Ships during War . — It shall be lawful for his Majesty, 
by his royal proclamation during war, to declare that foreigners, having served 2 years on board any of his 
Majesty’s ships of war, in time of such war, shall he British seamen within the meaning of this act. — ^17. 

British Ship not to depart British Port unless duly navigated, S;c No British registered ship shall be 

sullered to depart_any port in the United Kingdom, or any Britislityossession in any part of the world 
(whether with a Argo or in ballast), unless duly navigated: provided always, that any British ships 
trading between places in America may he navigated by British negroes ; and that ships trading eastward 
of the Cape of Good Hope, within the limits of the East India Company’s charter, may he navigated by 
Lascars, or other natives of countries within those limits § 18. 

If Excess of Foreign Seamen, Penalty 10 l.for each, — If any British registered ship shall at any time 

3 I l 
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have, as part of the crow, in any part of the world, any foreign seaman not allowed by i»w, the master or 
owners of such ship shall for every such foreign seaman forfeit the suni of 10/. : provided always, that if a 
due proportion of Itritidi seamen cannot be procured in any foreign port, or in any place within the limits 
of the East India Company’s charter, for the navigation of any British ship ; or if such proportion he 
destroyed during the voyage by any unavoidable circumstance, and the master of such ship shall produce 
a certificate of such facts under the hand of any British consul, or of 2 known British merchants, if there 
he no consul at the place where such facts can be ascertained, or from the British governor of any place 
within tho limits of the East India Company’s charter ; or in the want of such certificate, shall make 
proof of the truth of such facts to the satisfaction of the collector ami comptroller of the customs of any 
British port, or pf any person authorised in any other part of the world to inquire Into the navigation of 
such ship ; the same shall be deemed to be duly navigated. — - ^ 19. 

Proportion of Seamen may be altered by Proclamation If his Majesty shall, at any time, by his royal 

proclamation, declare that the proportion of British seamen necessary to the due navigation of British 
shins shall he less than the proportion required hv this act, every British ship navigated with the proportion 
of British seamen required by such proclamation shall be deemed to be duly navigated, so long as such 
proclamation shall remain in force § ‘20. 

Goods prohibited only by Navigation Law may be imported for Exportation Goods of any sort or the 

produce of any place, not otherwise prohibited than by the law of navigation herein-before contained, 
may he imported into the U. Kingdom from any place in a British ship, and from any place not being a 
British possession in a foreign ship of any country, and however navigated, to be warehoused for export- 
ation only, under tho provision of any law in force for the time being, made for the w arehousing of goods 
without payment of doty upon the first entry thereof. — $21. 

Forfeitures, how incurred. — Any goods imported, exported, or carried coastwise, contrary to the law of 
navigation, shall be forfeited, and the masters of ships carrying the same shall forfeit each the sum of 
100 / $‘ 22 . * 

11 ecovery of Forfeitures. — All penalties and forfeitures incurred under this act shall he sued for, 
prosecuted, recovered, and disposed of, or shall be mitigated or restored, in like manner as any penalty or 
forfeiture can he sued for, prosecuted, recovered, and disposed of, or may ho mitigated or restored, under 
an act passed in the present session of parliament lor the prevention of smuggling. — § 23. 

NEW ORLEANS, the capital of .Louisiana, one of the United States, on the 
eastern bank of the Mississippi, about -105 miles from its mouth, lat. 29° .57' \5" N., 
Jon. 90° 9' W. Population, in 18*10, 102,191. The new-built streets are broad, inter- 
secting each other at right angles ; and the houses are mostly of brick. It is the grand 
emporium of all the vast tracts traversed by the Mississippi, the Missouri, and their 
tributary streams, enjoying a greater command of internal navigation than any other 
city either of the Old or New World. Civilisation has hitherto struck its roots, and 
begun to flourish, only in some comparatively small portions of the immense territories 
of which New Orleans is the sea-port ; and yet its progress has been rapid beyond all 
precedent. It appears, from the accounts printed by order of Congress, that during 
the year ended the 30th of September, 18-11, the value of the native American produce 
exported from this city amounted to 26,071,660 dollars, while the value of that ex- 
ported from New York was only 19,660.88 1. With respect to imports, the case is 
materially different ; the value of those of New Orleans, in the year just mentioned, 
being 10,256,3.50 dollars, whereas those of Now York amounted to 7.5,713,426. It is 
believed by many, seeing how rapidly settlements are forming in the “ West,” that New 
Orleans must, at no very distant period, exceed every other city of America, as well in 
the magnitude of its imports as of its exports ; and, considering the boundless extent 
and extraordinary fertility of the uncultivated and unoccupied basins of the Mississippi 
and Missouri, the anticipations of those who contend that New Orleans is destined to 
become the greatest emporium, not of America only, but of the world, will not appear 
very unreasonable. Steam navigation has been of incalculable service to this port, and, 
indeed, to the whole of central America. The voyage up the Mississippi, that used 
formerly to be so difficult and tedious, is now performed in commodious steam packets 
with case, celerity, and comfort. “ There have been counted,” says Mr. Hint, “ in the 
harbour, 1,500 flat boats at a time. Steam boats are arriving and departing every hour ; 
and it is not uncommon to sec 50 lying together in the harbour. A forest of masts is 
constantly seen along the levee ; except in the sultry months. There are often 5,000 or 
6,000 boatmen from the upper country here at a time ; and we have known thirty vessels 
advertised together for Liverpool and Havre. The intercourse with the Ilavannah 
and Vera Cruz is great, and constantly increasing.” — {(feography and History of the 
Western States, vol. i. p. 557.) From 1811, when the first steam boat was launched in 
the Mississippi, down to the beginning of 1830, no fewer than 336 steam boats had been 
built for the navigation of this river, the Missouri, Ohio, &c., of which 213 were em- 
ployed at the latter period, and the number has since been greatly increased. As 
a shipping port, she now ranks third in the Union ; being in this respect inferior only 
to New York and Boston. Vessels of the largest burden may navigate the river 
several hundreds of miles above New Orleans. 'Hie total of the registered, enrolled, 
anti licensed tonnage belonging to New Orleans on the 30th of September, 184 1, 
amounted to 145,115 tons ; of which 8.5,558 tons were employed in the coasting trade ; 
hut of this a large proportion (27,467) consisted of steam ships. The depth of 
water in the river opposite >«4o New Orleans is, at a medium, about 70 feet ; and 
it maintains soundings of 30 feet till within a mile of its confluence with the sea. 
Besides 3 or 4 of inferior consequence, the Mississippi has 4 principal passes or outlets. 
In the south-east, or main pass, at' lkil i/.e, the water on the bar at ordinary tides 
does not exceed 12 feet ; and as the rise of tides in the (> ulpli of Mexico is not more 
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than i 2 or ‘2J feet, vessels drawing much water cannot make their way from the ocean to 
New Orleans. — ( Darby's View of the United States, p. 467.) , 

The unhealthiness of the climate is the great drawback on New Orleans. This 
probably arises from the low and marshy situation of the city and surrounding country, 
which is under the level of the Mississippi, being protected from inundation by an 
artificial lev6e or mound, varying from 5 to 30 feet in height, and extending along the 
bank of the river a distance of 100 miles. The unhealthy season includes July, August, 
and September ; during which period the yellow fever often makes dreadful havoc, 
particularly among the poorer classes of immigrants from the North and from Kurope. 
Latterly, great efforts have been made to improve the health of the city, by supplying it 
abundantly with water, paving the streets, removing wooden sewers, and replacing them 
with others of stone, &c. Many places, where water used to stagnate, have been filled 
up ; and large tracts of swampy ground contiguous to the town have been drained. And 
as such works will no doubt be prosecuted on a still larger scale, according to the increase 
of commerce and population, it is to be hoped that the ravages of fever may be materially 
abated, though the situation of the city excludes any very strong expectation of its ever 
being rendered quite free from this dreadful scourge. 

The following Tables give a very complete view of the trade of this great and growing 
emporium. Its preponderance in the shipment of cotton is quite as decided as the pre- 
ponderance of Manchester in its manufacture. 

Account of the Quantity of the various Articles imported from the Interior to New Orleans during 
the Seven Ye.in» ending with the 31st of August, 1812. These, of course, form also the Articles of 
Exportation. — ( N.li. Since 1341, the fiscal year terminates on the 31st of August, instead of the 3()th 
of .September, as formerly.) 


Articles. 

IS 12. 

1841. 

1840. 

1839. 

1838. 

1837. 

183G. 

Annies - 


. 

bbls. 

26,143 

27,214 

21,387 

6,721 

27,561 

18,810 

23,315 

Macon, assorted hoeslieads. 

Casks or 






8,^11 





boxes 

13 ,50'S 

1 1 1 

7,350 

13,718 

11,715 

7,171 

Macon hams 


hluls. and boxes 

9,280 

6,111 

4,112 

6,219 

5,565 

6,429 

7,66.5 



. 

lbs- 

1,288,109 

2,593,057 

1,117,987 

1,501,900 

985,259 

1,192,877 

893,188 

Maculnc, Kentucky 

. 

nieces 

00,307 

70,970 

66,898 

49,697 

48,364 

30,447 

55,160 



• 

t oils 

63,307 

65,6 1 3 

47,9, 0 

62,602 

61 ,005 

21,256 

53,033 

Means 


• 

bbls. 

10,993 

14,281 

2,026 

405 

4,015 

5,519 

1,916 



kecs and firkins 

11,791 

14,074 

10,429 

7,557 

11,967 

7,369 

6,178 




bbls. 

WSJ 

693 

790 

429 

279 

199 

5S2 



bbls. and boxes 

."13 

306 

2-54 

176 

118 

219 

295 




lbs. 

3,301) 

16,070 

10,573 

4,250 

7,963 

1,800 

20,899 

Meet’ - 



bbls. 

17,155 

33,262 

10,813 

10,777 

6,153 

9,8.59 

9,618 

M. of, dried 



lbs. 

60,812 

70,100 

39,120 

58,090 

41,050 

130,6 lb 

115,225 

Muttalo robes 

- 


packs 

3,122 

2,5»7 

5,447 

1,035 

2,929 

1,816 

3,800 












Louisiana and Mississippi 

bales 

583,328 

677,343 

717,894 

469,231 

560,406 

413,307 

355,119 

Lake - 




8,967 

5,163 

14,960 

12,156 

13,836 

1 1 ,6 13 

1 1,166 

North A labama and Tennessee — 

118,629 

118,122 

155,466 

69,347 

121,539 

132,080 

96,700 


_ 



1 b , 7 3 1 

11,149 

13,767 

7,003 

1 l ,969 

7,101 

5,738 

Mobile 



— 

■1 ,56 5 

5.HS1 

15,649 

lb, 768 

23,301 

7, LA/) 

16.172 






2,831 

731 

2,727 

1,080 

5,437 

1 ,0 53 

6,882 




— 

5,101 

4,181 

3,982 

2,929 

3,232 

2,971 





bbls. 

6.0/5 

2,224 

1,117 

. 3,082 

3,119 

2,992 

8,703 




bbls. 

210,075 

168,050 

1.52,905 

161,918 

270,924 

194,013 

255,975 




sacks 

538,709 

268,557 

278,358 

5JSj7!)5 

177,751 

369,090 

287,182 




casks 

2,710 

1 ,852 

428 

319 

.510 

201 

291 




bbls. 

1,130 

511 

52 1 

181 

1,627 

7.i 6 

1 ,790 





110,583 

221 ,233 

99,915 

91,362 

99.220 

61,118 

85,528 






799 

7 12 

723 

316 

541 

1 ,220 

3,381 






439,88.8 

496,194 

482,523 

431,981 

320,208 

253,51 H > 

287,232 


or boxes 

1,837 

1,8-51 

1 ,343 

121 

661 

583 

1,922 





1,211 1 

450 

500 

4,01 1 

4 5< 1 

- 

7 

Hides - 




2b, 1(1!) 

25,522 

29,902 

1 9.582 

12,235 

22,287 

21,926 

Hay 



bundles 

20,1 dt; 

21,4 25 

7,0< )3 

9,915 j 

13,525 

20,59 l 

15,982 



_ 

tons 

322 

512 

1,001 

411 

1 ,83 1 

1 1 5 

1,018 

Lard’ ‘ - 



bbls. 

18,2(17 

9,672 

5,007 

8,020 

3,737 

3,664 

1,671 





366.69 1 

311,710 

177,803 

218,387 

221,388 

203,825 

188,739 




bills. 

830 

2,406 

1,020 

900 

500 

590 

500 





472,55(1 

434,467 

307 ,397 

309,528 

291,418 

260,223 

313,705 




1,084 

60 1 

803 

807 

1 ,520 

431 

760 

Oats 



bbls. 

03,281 

51,250 

42,885 

38,708 

25.511 

32,180 

18,132 



_ 


3,338 

6,457 

2,871 

4 11 

1 ,605 

4,612 

3,532 




. 

305 

414 

19.5 

180 

100 

249 

1.56 



. 



.V-bG 

1,115 

009 

357 

561 

905 

1 ,220 




bbls. 

26,201 

28.468 1 

ft 21,109 

9,254 

16,565 

26,599 

11,122 

Pork 


- 


214,442 

210,974 

120,908 

166,071 

139,463 

115,580 

79,505 


_ 


hhds. 

91b 

763 

1 ,067 

1,160 1 

1 ,523 

531 

87 




lbs. 

4,051,800 

9,744,220 

5,099, 9S 7 

7,192,1.56 i 

3,474,076 

8,939,135 

5,416,976 


reels 

1 ,88, S 

505 

842 

1,040 

56 5 

178 



packs 

3,309 

1,676 

2,221 

3,257 

2,938 

4,023 

4 ,403 

Shut * - 




3,tlb 

6,501 

1 ,442 

1,315 

1,962 

1,891 

♦ 1,313 

Tallow - 



bbls. 

5,071 

937 

200 

718 

135 

78 

333 




hhds. 

6b, 855 

53,170 

43,827 

28,153 

37,588 

28, .501 

50,555 


„ 

kerrs and boxes 

3,618 

3,935 

912 

1 ,8.56 

4,069 

1,127 

1,109 





3.298 

1 ,220 

280 

1 ,386 

114 

1 ,533 

1,499 

Twine 



hundles 

1,175 

905 

932 

K!»6 

1 651 

227 

351 

Whiskey 



bbls. 

63,315 

73,873 

55,857 

29,353 

51,580 

44,790 

31 ,929 




boxpg 

2,761 

760 

2,373 

2,732 

! 2,859 

2.0.59 

2,864 

Wheat * 

_ 1_ 

bbls. and sacks 

134,886 

2,621 

63,015 

17,280 

1 2,027 

6,122 

1 ,090 
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NEW ORLEANS. 


Monthly Arrivals of Ships, Barks, Brigs, Schooners, and Si cam Boats, for Five Years, from 1st of 
September to 31st of August. 


I Apr. 

I May 
.June 
(.July i 


35 IS 1» 16 81 

17 2 17 11! 47 

10 6 8 13 3S 


195 33 15 32 

183 10 10. 22 31 

136 -21 Id! 11 31 

105 12 10 If. 20 

81: 14 6, 14 35 


69 


2 10 011 33 
20 . 8 , 30 11 ; 60 on; 
111! 40' 13 37 50 
92 i an n r»o 29; 
67 is 10 IS 34| 


255 207 19 19 

170 52 
135 8 

103 16 

“ '1 


- 



1811-12. 




1840-41 





1839-10. 


1838-39. 


Months 

1 

2 
CO 

J4 

u 

£ 

1 

i ! 

a : 

C 

* 

1 

il 

i 

i 

B 

| ! Jt 

5 : X | 

i\ 

H I 

fs 

il 

t 

J. 

M 

1 

£ 

a 

1 

CO 

i 

H 

§3 

ii 

i 

3 

CO 


& 

•c 

W 

5 

XI 

6 

i 

h 

u 

21 3 
»» 

Ships. 





- ' 



— — 



' - 



— 

-- 1 




— -- 



- 


— 

— 


Sept. 

15 

8 1 

6 

17 

46 

59' 

31 

V 

18 20 

76 

S3 1 

16 

2' 

17 

1.8 

52 

62 

22 

3 

13 

18 

56 

57 

18 

t Jet. 

58 

1 9 

34 

17 

118 

150 

55 

13 

15 37 

120 

1S6 

19 

6 

21 

40 

1 16 

135! 

42 

9 

2.3 

31 

105 

50 

20 

Nov. 

1 1 10 

19 

34 

11 

20 1 

221 

68 

18 

23 27 

136 

229, 

5 4 

18, 

26 

38 

! >‘>6 

1.53 

81 

15 

45 

56 

197 

117 

77 

Dec. 

i 72 


31 


178 

291 105 

30 

55 76 

266 

2M 

59 

22| 

57 

65 1 

| 203 

244 

69 

17 

47 

63 

10.3 

196 

163 

6 4 


47 

24 

35 

56j 

162, 

265 

80 

32 

43 65 

220 

241 

99 

26! 

.53 

91 

! 269 

196! 

6 71 

18 

.59 

247 

161 

44 

Feb. 

51 

17 

*25 

38 

131 

219 

37 

1.5 

21 50 

1 23 

207. 

38 

Ml 

36 

6 4 

| 152 

1 219 

Ml 

25 


84 

206 

' 179' 

33 

Mar. 

61 i 

26 


28 

110 

227 

76 

25 

52 97 

250 

233; 

27' 

13 

26 

140 

, 1 76 

211 


!" 

56 

98 

229 195 

48| 


6! J 
«5 I u 


7\ 

7 1 . 

12 35 

111 45 


4 5.S 

1 84! ISO 44( 16 37 

~ 38; 1ST 63' 10 50 
70 141| 46 11 6,5 

91, 76 12 0 27 

61 1 53 j 12; 9 20 


157 

10K 
171 
142 
1 H5 
169 
16H 
195 
74 


l Total 599 19S 279 327 1,103 2,132 595 191 325 532 1,6 13 2,187 ,5 63 1 77 435 682 1,846 1,937 531 1 16 407 716 1,800 1,568 471 1 11 460 570 1,612 


Exports of Cotton and Tobacco from New Orleans during each of the 7 Years from 1H3.S. 







Exports of Cotton for Seven Years. 



Whither 

exported. 


— ... _ 



--- •• — 



— 

— — • 




is 4* 11 . 

1841-40. 

IS 10-39. 

1 S39-38. 

1838 37. 

1837-36. 

1 836-35. 

(Ireat Britain 


bales 

121.450 

430,310 

■5t 1 1 ,7 6S 

309,787 

483,204 

350,71X1 

237,089 

France - 



183,272 

183,931 

2 10,490 

120,767 

128,303 

133,530 

J 33, 140 

North of Europe - 




21,207 

9,836 

23,742 

1 ,466 

7,560 

6.431 

l 7,989 

South of Europe - 




25,506 

56.36 4 

.57.75 4 

9,42.5 

13.992 

13,172 

12,083 

Coastwise 


— 

99,832 

160,847 

122,566 

137.734 

105,254 

85,136 . 

90,19 4 


Total 


749,267 ' 

821,288 

9 49,320 

.579,179 

738,313 

588,969 

490,193 






Exports of Tobacco for Seven Years. 



Ft real Britain •- 


hhdft* 

20,960 1 

1 20,665 

9,139 

8,7 48 

9,969 

10,458 

11,426 

Frame * 




6,974 

j 6,812 

6,606 

; 1,770 

1,878 

3,778 

1.137 

North of Europe - 


— 

20,252 

1 8,040 

6,005 

i 2,651 

, 2,138 

6,760 

5, .526 

South of Europe * 




9,1 15.3 

| 5,615 

5,1X12 

j 4,806 

| 2,860 

3,516 

1 ,594 

Coastwise 


— 

10,809 

| 13,505 

13,681 

! 12,87 4 

j 15,410 

11,309 

18,951 


Totn! 


___ 68,057 

j 54,667 

! 40,436 

30,852 

! 3.5,555^ 

_ 35,821 

41 ,031 


For Monies, Weights, and Measures, see New York. 


Sew Ortrn ni Levee Dm « — T he following ordinance, amend- 
atory of existing ordinances concerning levee due*, in and for 
the port of New Orleans, was ordained by the general council, 
arid approved by the mayor, May 26th, "1813: — 

l. That from" and after the 31st day of August nett, the 
levee or wharfage dues on ships and other decked vessels, and 
on steam vessels arriving from sea, shall be as follows : — 

On each vessel under 75 tons - - - If 15 

— of 75 and under 160 tons - - 20 


100 — 

125 — 


200 
250 
300 
350 
4'i0 
450 
600 
550 
«< "I 
650 
700 
750 
800 


125 
150 _ 
200 — 
250 _ 
300 — 
350 _ 
4<m — 
450 — 
500 — 

— 5.50 — 

_ 600 — 

_ 650 — 

— 700 — 

_ 750 — 

_ 8<KI — 


175 

190 


900 

l/Mg) _ - - 205 

— 1,000 _ 1,100 _ - - 220 

_ 1 ,1 04) _ 1,200 _ 235 

— 1 ,200 and upwards, - - 210 

2. That from and after the 31st day pf August next, the 

levee dues on steam vessels navigating on the river, and whb h 
shall moor or land in any part of the incorporated limits of the 
port, shall !>e as follow* : — l 

On each steamer under 75 tons - - - ©12 

— of 75 and under 100 ton* - - 15 


KM) _ 

150 — 

200 — 

2.50 — 

3fK) _ 

350 — 

400 _ 

450 — 

5<M) • _ 

5.50 — 

600 _ 

650 _ 

700 and over 


1.50 _ 
2»K) _ 
250 _ 
30*1 — 
350 _ 
400 — 
450 — 
.VX) — 
550 _ 
600 _ 
650 — 
700 - 


3. That hereafter it shall not he lawful for any pirogue, flat- 
boat, bargehoat, or kc-IOnat, to remain in port longer than 
12 days, as tixed by the 13th article of an orainanre approved 
the 21st Octoher, 1839, under n penalty of * 25 ; and it shall 
lie the duty of the wharfingers of-lhe several niuiiii ipalitics to 
cause to be removed beyond the limits of the port any pirogue, 
tlafhoat, I urge, or other craft, found, in violation of this 01 di- 
nance, within the limits of their respective municipalities. 
The tines arising from any violation hereof shall l>e recoverable 
before any court of competent .jurisdiction, of the owner, agent, 
or consignee of such pirogue, llathoat, or c ther craft, for the 
benefit of the municipality within which the offence may be 
committed. 

4. That hereafter if shall not he lawful for any flatlmut, 
kecllKi.it, barge, or old hull, to remain within the limits of the 
port longer than 2 1 hours after the discharge of its cargo, under 
a iKMialty of ©2.5, recoverable a* aforesaid ; and after the ex- 
piration of said 21 hours, it shall be the duty of the wharfinger 
of either of the municipalities to cause to la? removt d beyond 
the limits of the beat, or to turn adrift, without delay, any such 
flat I, oat. keeilioat, or other craft In contravention. 

5. That in case any captain, owner, or jierson in command 
of any sieamltoaf, flat boat, barge, keellKiat, or other craft, shall 
neglect or refuse to obey the orders of the wharfinger to con- 
form to the ordinances regulating the port, he or they shall bo 
liable to a fine of ©25 to ©59 for each offence, recoverable as 
aforesaid. 

6. That from and after the 31st day of August next, all ships 
and other decked vessels, and steam vessels, arriving from sea, 
which shall have landed or moored in front of one munici- 
pality, and shall have paid or lie liable to pay the levee due* 
to such municipality, and which shall afterwards remove from 
such munlciiialitv to one of the other municipalities, shall pay 
to the municipality to which they remove, the following 
dues : — 

All vessels over 7-50 tons, - £.3 (X) per day 

— 5<X) — and less than 750 2 50 — 

_ 300 _ _ .500 2 00 

_ 100 — _ 3<K) 1 .50 _ 

All vessxeU under 100 - - 75 — 

Such daily levee dues to he collected for every day such 
vessel may remain in the port of the municipality to which 
they may nave removed, the days of removal and departure 
excepted. 

7. That so much of all existing ordinances a* is inconsistent 
with the provisions of this ordinance, is hereby repealed. 


Banks. — The? batiks In Now Orleans differ hut little from those in oth#r parts of the Union, and 
art; quite as little entitled to credit or confidence. The stoppage of their payment* would seem to he 
quite an ordinary occurrence, and does not, in fact, seem to lie thought of much consequence ! Wo give 
the following statement as we find it in Hunt’s Commercial Magazine , but without vouching for its ac- 
curacy. 
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Loans, Specie, Circulation, Ac. of the Banks of New Orleans, at the under-mentioned Periods. 


Periods. 

Loans. 

^ Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

1812, October 

18-13, January 
— August 

: 

s 

48,101,210 

34Ji2V-23 

31 ,693,439 

• a 

1.. 504,661 
4,586,737 
.5,8.58,8.57 

s 

1,679,039 

1,216,237 

1,248,6.52 

$ 

2,171,859 

3,420,232 

3,965,243 


Insurance Companies are quite as numerous here as in the other cities of the Union. 

We avail ourselves of this opportunity to lay before the reader the following state- 
ments with respect to the trade of Mobile, with which New Orleans is intimately 
connected. 


Account of the Quantity of the various Articles Imported from the Interior to Mobile, commencing 
1st of September, and ending 31st of August, in each Year. 


Articles. 


Sept. 18-11 to 

A iif». 31. 1812. 

Oct. 1810 to 
Aug. 31. J 84 1 . 

Oct. 1839 to 
Sept. 30. 1810. 

Oct. 1838 to 
Sept. 30. 1839. 

Oct. 1837 to 
Sept. 30. 1 838. 



ass. pieces 

31,0.57 

24,812 

32,2.50 

12,195 

28,300 

Hale rone 

- 

- roils 

4,632 

20,776 

26,150 

14,191 

24,958 

Macon - 

• 

- hhds. 

2,982 

2,592 

4,357 

2,343 

4,903 

Collet* 

Cotton — 


bags 

16,287 

16,525 

21,431 

15,000 

16,000 

A Ifib.ilnu 


bales 

318,468 

317,612 

445 ,725 

251,898 

308,000 

. Plot ida 



632 

186 

1,050 

306 

937 

'leva.- 



133 

1 53 

m»ne 

76 

32 

Flour 


bis. 

22,371 

41 ,665 

34,72.5 

32,110 

22,300 




78,8.55 

68,988 

65,134 

13,000 

43,1.50 

Oats 


_ 

16,2,53 

10,921 

1 9,21 1 

10,179 

16,21 >0 

J 1 ay 


- bales 

1 1 ,256 

12,224 

21,146 

9,000 

8,818 

22,318 

; Lard 


kcfjs 

8,60} 

6,152 

6.2JJ2 

9,000 

i Emit* - . 


bl.ls. 

10,170 

5,096 

21,714 

12,K< 19 

16,413 

i Molasses 


_ 

7,728 

8,598 

7.975 

5,738 

5,599 

Pot aloe,, Irish 


_ 

21,841 

31,713 

17,861 

10,790 

20,470 

Pot It 


bbb. 

7,388 

4,289 

4 .222 

3,563 

9,103 

Kite 

* 

- tierces 

1,145 

1,172 

1,5.82 

1 ,085 

1,587 



- libels. 

5,016 

4,590 

8,273 

8,383 

4,612 

s’:r 


sacks 

99,802 

113,516 

121.99.5 

72 , < >oo 

85,388 

Whiskey 

- 


15,731 

13,640 

12.1 » >9 

5,000 

6,830 


Exports of Cotton for Five Years from Mobile. 


Whither exported. 

1841-42. 

1810-41. 

1 839-40. 

1838-39. 

1837*38. 


lift lea. 

Hales. 

. litife*. 

Huh'*. 

Tittles. 

(■ireat Hritaltl ... 

185,111 

149,854 

257 ,985 

1 25,633 

137.114 

France - 

49.511 

57,204 

80,528 

22,304 

(, 1 ,1 23 

Other foreign ports 

6.919 

9,181 

16,195 

2,008 

5,908 

Coastwise 

77,158 

103,637 

85,394 

99,700 

85,876 

Totals - 

319,035 

319,876 

440,102 

249,645 

310,021 


Average Range of Prices of Cotton per lb. in Mobile, for Twelve Years. 



NEWSPAPERS. Publications in numbers, consisting commonly of single sheets, 
and published at short and stated intervals, conveying intelligence of passing events. . 

Importance and Value of Newspapers in (\ Commercial Point of View. — It is foreign 
to the purposes of this work to consider the moral and political effects produced by 
newspapers : of the extent of their influence there is no doubt, even among those who 
differ widely as to its effect. Their utility to commerce is, however, unquestionable. 
The advertisements they circulate, though these announcements arc limited in* Great 
Britain by a considerable duty, the variety of facts and information they contain as to the 
supply and demand of commodities in all quarters of the world, their prices, and the 
regulations by which they are affected, render newspapers indispensable to commercial 
men, supersede a* great mass of epistolary correspondence, raise merchants in remote 
places towards an equality, in point of information, with those in the great marts, and 
wonderfully quicken all the movements of commerce. Rut Newspapers themselves 
have become an important commercial article. In 1842 the gross produce? of the 
stamp duty levied on newspapers in the U. Kingdom was 252,003/. : the gross pro- 
duce of the sale may be estimated at 4.1 times this sum; so that on this hypothesis 
the newspapers produced in that year must have cost the public about 1,134,000/. 
sterling, exclusive of the sums paid for advertisements. 
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NEWSPAPERS. 


Newspapers, in London, are sold by the publishers to newsmen or newsvenders, by 
whom they are distributed to the purcha^grs in town and country. The newsmen, who 
are the retailers, receive, for their business of -distribution, a regulated allowance. The 
papers sold to the public at 5d ., which form the great mass of London newspapers, 
are sold to the newsmen in what are technically called quires. Each quire consists 
of 27 papers, and is sold to the newsmen for 8s. i)d. ; so that the newsman’s gross 
profit on 27 papers is 2s. Gd. In some instances, where newspapers are sent by the post, \d. 
additional on each paper is charged by the newsmen to their country customers. Some 
of the clerks of the post-office, called clerks of the roads, used to be considerable news- 
agents ; hut this, we believe, is no longer the case. Previously to 1836 the stamp duty 
on a newspaper was rather under 3 Jr/. (Id. — 20 per cent.); but it was then reduced to 
Id. nett. A single paper being sold to the newsmen at ‘Id., the sum which is received by 
the newspaper proprietors for paper, printing, and the expenses of their establishments, 
is 3d. for each copy : but this is Said to be inadequate to defray the expenses ; and as 
it is not improbable that the selling price of newspapers may he raised to 6d., we have 
constructed the subjoined table to show how papers are disposed of at present to the 
different classes of dealers, when the price is 5d. , and how they would be disposed of 
were the price raised to 6d. 


1 

pers at 1 

Wholesale Newsmen, - 
I»er 27 Papers. 

Ket til N 

per 27 1 

owsmpn, | 

*apt*rs.* 

Retail Newsmen, 
per single Copy. 

i 

i 

Cost. 

j Profit on Sale, j 

j Cost. 

Profit on Sale. 

• Cost. 

Profit on ! 

i 

S. ft. 

! ' d. 

5. d. 

5 . d. 

d . 

d. 

rui. \ 

| H 0 

i 2 G 

! 9 0 

2 3 

4 

1 

<*/. | 

10 9 2 9 

n 3 

2 3 

5 

1 


Advertisements form a considerable source of profit to newspapers ; and without 
this source, some of those that are most widely circulated could not support their 
great expenditure. Mach advertisement is charged, without distinction of length, with 
a duty of 1 s. Gd.. and in 1 S 12 this duty produced 1 17,0 "6/. nett in Great .Britain, 
and 9,321/. in Ireland. We have no means of ascertaining exactly the portion of 
this sum derived from newspapers, as distinguished from other publications, but we 
believe we should under-estimate it by taking it at -l-.7ths of the whole. 'Hie charges 
of newspapers for advertisements are proportioned to their length, and to the character 
of the newspaper itself. 'Hie sum received for them may now be taken, inclusive 
of the duty, at above 300,000/. 

Newspaper stamps are obtained at the Stamp Office, where the paper is sent by the 
stationers to be stamped. The stamps are paid for before the paper is returned. The 
duty on advertisements, which is also under the management of the commissioners of 
stamps, is paid monthly ; and, for securing these payments, the printer and 2 sureties 
become bound in moderate sums. 

The London newspapers have become remarkable for the great mass and variety of 
matter which they contain, the rapidity with which they are printed and circulated, and 
the accuracy and copiousness of their reports of debates. These results are obtained by 
a large expenditure ami considerable division of labour. The reports of parliamentary 
proceedings are obtained by a succession of able and intelligent reporters, who relieve 
each other at intervals of of an hour, or occasionally less. A newspaper cannot aim 
at copious and correct reports with less than 1() reporters for the House of Commons; 
and the expense of that particular part of a morning newspaper’s establishment exceeds 
3,000/. per annum. 

lie {till at ions as to Newspapers. — An important alteration was math* in 1H3G, in the duties on, and in 
the regulations relating to, newspapers. The act of that year, G <K: 7 Will. 4. cap. 7G., has repealed the 
former duty on newspaper stamps, and imposed in its stead the duties specified in the following 
schedule : — 

A ml the* following shall bn (loomed anil taken to be newspapers 
For every aheet or other^nece of paper whereon any chargeable with the said duties ; vl*. : — 

newspaper shall he printed - - -O O 1 Any paper containing public news, intelligence, or occur- 

And whlfe such sheet or niece of paper shall con- rences printed in any part of the U. Kingdom tube dispersed 

tain, on one side thiveof, a superficies, exclusive and made public : 

of the margin *>f the letter-press, exceeding 1 | Also any paper printed in any pnrt of the V. Kingdom 

inches, and not exceeding 2,2 , .h'> inches, the ud- -ekly or often er, or at intervals not exceeding 26 d ays, con- 
ditional duty of - - - - O 0 OJ mly irincipally idvi.tlsi 

And where the same shall contain on one side And also any paper containing any public news, intelligence, 

thereof a superficies, exclusive of the margin of or occurrence, or any remarks or observations thereon, 

the letter-press, exceeding inches, the ad- printed in any part of the V. Kingdom fur sale, unit 

ditiorml duty of - - - - <) 0 1 published periodically or in parts or nunihers at intervals not 

Provided always, that anv sheet or piece of paper exceeding iff i days between the publication of any l Mich 

containing on one side thereof a superficies, ex- papers, parts, or numbers, where any of the said papers, parts, 

elusive of the margin of the letter-press, not or numbers respectively shall not exceed 2 sheets of the 

exceeding 7H. r , inches, which shall he published dimensions herein -after specified (exclusive of any cove* or 

with, and as a sn|rplement to, any newspaper blank leaf, or any other leaf upon which any adv. 1 tiscimut 

chargeaMe with any of the duties aforesaid, shall or other notice shall be printed), or shall lie published for 

he chargeable only with the duty of - - 0 O OJ sale for a less sum than 6c/., exclusive of the duty by tills 


* Such of the retail newsmen as have a good share of business, purchase direct from the publishers at 
the wholesale prices. 
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act imposed thereon : provided always, that no quantity 
of i>ai»or lesn than a quantity equal to" 21 inches in length 
and 17 Inches In breadth, in whatever way «>r form ti»e 
same may be made or may l>e divided into leaves, or in 
■whatever way the same may be printed, shall, with itfer- 
ence to any such paper, part, or number as aforesaid, *>e 
deemed or taken lo l>e a sheet of paper : 

And provided also, that any of the several papers herein- 
before described shall Ihj liable to the duties by this act 
imposed thereon, in whatever way nr form the same may 
be printed or folded, or divided into leaves or st itched, 
and whether the same shall be folded, divided, or stitched, 
or not. 


Vxempti/mt Any paper culled “ Police Gazette, or Hue and 

Cry," published in Great Hrilaln by authority of the Secre- 
tary of State, or in Ireland by the authority of the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

s or hills, of floods imported anti exported, or w ar- 
rant* or certificates for the delivery of goods, and the weekly 
bills of mortality : and also papers containing any list of 
prices current, or of the state of the markets, «>r any account 
liftin' arrival, sal line, or other circumstance* relating to mer- 
chant ships or vesseYs, or at y other matter wholly of a com- 
mereial nature : provided *■ ich bills, 

contain any other matter than t that hath been c laJly c 
prised therein. 


Regulations, SfC A discount of 25 per cent, is to be allowed on the above duties on newspapers printed 

in Ireland. — (§ 2.) 

In order to prevent fraud, in the returns as to newspapers, it is enacted, that, from the 31st of December, 
a separate or distinctive stamp or die shall be used for each newspaper. — ( ^ 3.) 

No person is to print or publish a newspaper until after a declaration has been made and lodged at 
the Stamp- Olliee, containing certain particulars (specified in the act), as to the names and addresses 
ot the printer, and certain of tfio proprietors of such paper. See., under a penalty of 50/. Persons w ilfully 

making a false or defective declaration arc, upon conviction, to be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 

(§S h, 7.) 

There are a number of regulations intended to provide for the discovery and liability of the printer and 
proprietors, the security of the duties, and the prevention of the sale of unstamped papers. A penalty of 
20/. is imposed on any person printing, publishing, selling, Sec. newspapers not duly stamped ; and it is 
declared to be lawful for any officer of stamps, or any person authorised by the commissioners in that 
behalf, to seize any such offender, and take him before any justice having jurisdiction where the offence 
is committed, who shall summarily determine the matter, and upon conviction ami default of payment, 
shall commit such offender to prison for some term not exceeding 3, nor less than l calendar month. 
— U 17.) 

Penalty for sending abroad newspapers not duly stamped, 50/. — (§ 1ft.) 

Justices may grant warrants to search for unstamped newspapers, and to seize presses, fee. used in 
printing the same ; and on refusal of admittance, officers may break open doors, \c. Persons resisting 
ollicers liable to a penalty of 20/. — (§§ 22, 23.) 


Influence, of the Reduction of the Duty. — The reduction of the price of news- 
papers from 7 <t. to 5d. occasioned a considerable increase in the demand for 
the old or established papers ; and a considerable number of new weekly papers^ 
have also started into existence since the reduction of the duty in the metropolis and 
throughout the country. Hitherto, however, no new daily paper has been esta- 
blished. • 

Influence of the Tax on Newspapers. — Formerly it used to be impossible, without a 
violation of the stamp laws, to sell newspapers under 7 d. or l\d. ; so that those poorer 
persons who could not afford so large a sum, or who had no means of getting a news- 
paper in company with others, were obliged either to be without one, or to resort to 
those low-priced journals that were circulated in defiance of the law. This incon- 
venience has, however, been obviated by reducing the duty to id. Probably, however, 
tiie better plan would have been to have made the? duty Id. on all papers sold at or 
under Id . , and to have made it .an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent, on all papers pub- 
lished at above that rate. This would have bad the same influence as the present plan 
on the lower priced class of papers, at the same time that it would have subjected the 
larger and more expensive papers to a proportionally greater charge. Hut it may, 
perhaps, he doubted whether the reduction of the duty to !✓/., even supposing it had 
been confined to the cheaper class of papers, was a judicious Treasure, and whether it 
would not have been better to have fixed it at 2d. oil all papers without exception. 
No doubt, it was contended, at the time that the subject was under discussion, that 
various advantages would result from the proposed reduction ; that the clandestine cir- 
culation of cheap journals advocating dangerous doctrines would be suppressed ; 
and that, the stigma attached to low priced journals in the public estimation being re- 
moved, men of ability and attainments would find it as much for their advantage to 
write in them as in the higher priced journals. Probably these anticipations baVe been 
in some degree realised ; but we much doubt whether the circulation of low priced 
political journals can ever be of advantage. Such papers are, speaking generally, ad- 
dressed to the lower and poorer classes of the community ; and their writers And it 
more for their advantage to flatter the prejudices entertained by their readers, and to 
espouse their peculiar views, liow inconsistent soever these may die with the interests of 
society in general, than to inculcate sounder though less popular principles ; — hence 
the revolutionary character of the greater number of the low priced papers. This, 
perhaps, may be a necessary evil in a highly advanced country like this ; but whether 
it be so or not, there can be no doubt of its- existence, and of its formidable mag- 
nitude. 

It lias sometimes been thought singular that that division of subjects which has been 
introduced into most other tilings has not been introduced amongst newspapers. Instead 
of having all sorts of matter crammed into the same journal, it might be presumed that 
the better plan would be to have all topics of considerable interest separately treated in 
papers appropriated to them only, and conducted by persons fully conversant with their 
principles and details. Under the present omnivorous system, individuals who care 
nothing for the theatre are, notwithstanding, unable to procure a paper in which it docs 
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not occupy a prominent place ; ami those who cannot distinguish one tune from another 
have daily served up to them long dissertations on concerts, operas, oratorios, and so 
forth. Hut, how desirable soever in some respects, the plan of appropriating particular 
papers to particular subjects does not appear to be at all suited to the public taste. Jn 
a well conducted daily paper, like The Times , ably written articles on all subjects of 
interest are brought together under the reader’s notice, who may read them all, or such 
only as he pleases. This is incomparably more convenient than to have to hunt for dif- 
ferent articles among a variety of journals; and is, in fact, the only plan calculated to 
meet the wants and exigencies of the public. 

Instead of imposing an equal fixed duty or an ad valorem duty on newspapers, it has 
been proposed to repeal the duty entirely, and to substitute in its stead a post-ollice 
duty, similar to that charged in the United States. A scheme of this sort would 
entirely exempt all newspapers printed and sold in large towns from the duty ; a result 
which, we confess, we do not think is in any respect desirable, but the reverse. In our 
view of the matter, the object ought not to be to relieve newspapers from taxation, or to 
create differences in their price by charging a duty only on those carried by post, but 
to assess the duty so that it should fall equally on them all. 

Notices of Newspapers. — The history of newspapers, and of periodical literature in 
general, remains to be written ; and were the task executed by an individual of compe- 
tent ability, and with due care, it would be a most interesting and important work. It 
appears, from the researches of Mr. Chalmers, that the first newspaper published in 
modern Europe made its appearance at Venice, in lod(>; but the jealousy of the go- 
vernment would not allow of its being printed; so that, for many years, it was circulated 
in- manuscript ! It would seem that newspapers were first issued in England by authority, 
in 1588, during the alarm occasioned by the approach of the Armada to our shores; in 
order, as was stated, by giving real information, to allay the general anxiety, and to 
‘hinder the dissemination of false and exaggerated statements. From this ana, news- 
papers, of one sort or other, have, with a few intermissions, generally appeared in 
London; sometimes* at regular, and sometimes at irregular intervals. During the civil 
wars, both parties had their newspapers. The earliest newspaper published in Scotland 
made its appearance under the auspices of Cromwell, in 1 6 5 '2. The Caledonian Mer- 
cury was, however, the first of the Scotch newspapers of native manufacture ; it made 
its appearance at Edinburgh, under the title of Mcrcurius Caledonuis , in 16G0; but its 
publication was soon afterwards interrupted. In 1715, a newspaper was, for the first 
time, attempted in Glasgow. 

The Daily Courant, the first of the dally newspapers published in Great Britain, made its appear- 
ance in London in the early part of the reign of Queen Anno. — (See the Life if liuddiman, pp. 102 — 

From the Stamp Office accounts, it appears that the number of newspapers sold annually in England, 
during the 3 years ending with 1753, was 7.411,757 ; in 1700, 0,404,700; in 1700, 14,035,630; in 1702, 
15,005,760. 


Account of the Aggregate Number of Stamps issued for Newspapers in each of the undermentioned 
Years; di^Wnguishing the Numbers in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


Years. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Great Britain. 

| Years. 

1 . 

England. 

Scotland. 

Great Britain. 

1801 

15,090,805 

991,280 

16,085,085 

1817 

20,916,252 

850,816 

21,797,063 

1802 

1 1,261,289 

967,730 

15,232,059 

1 8 1 8 

21,015,429 

1 ,018,918) 

22,061,329 

*■ 1803 

15,888,921 

1 ,060,210 

16,919,131 

1819 

21,90 1,85 4 

1,1 43,615 

23,018,4 19 

1804 

16,921,763 

1 , 1 36,52.3 

18,078,293 

1820 

25,177,127 

1 ,256,560 

20,113,087 

1803 

1 7,610,069 

1,172,200 

18,782,269 

1821 

23,699,752 

1,102,434 

21,862,186 

18<>6 

1 9,2 18,984 

1 ,313,709 

20,532,793 

1822 

22.709,159 

1 ,223,244 

23,932, 103 

1807 

20,097,602 

1 ,337 ,259 

21,131,861 

1 823 

23,422,526 

1,217,739 

21,670,265 

1808 

20,714,566 

1,313,923 

22,058, 191 

1821 

24 ,550,800 

1,017,049 

25,573,909 

1 809 

22,336,331 

1 ,470,552 

2 4,006,883 

1825 

25, 185,503 

1 ,465,191 

20,950,094 

1810 

22,519,786 

1,459,775 

23,979,501 

18*6 

25,681 ,003 

1 ,296,549 

26,980,552 

1 8 1 J 

22,977,963 

1 , 143,750 

21,124,713 

1827 

25,863,499 

1,795,771 

27,059,270 

1812 

23,719,(400 

| 1 ,373,000 

25,292,000 

1828 

26,632,566 

2,162,643 

28,795,209 

1813 

21,839,397 

I 1.503,221 

26,342,618 

1 829 

26,337,006 

2,699,328 

29,036,33 1 

1814 

24,931,910 

1,376,093 

26,308 /K >3 

1830 

27.370,092 

3,1.33,988 

30 ,.50 1,080 

1815 

23,075,98.1 

1 ,509,323 

21,385,508 

1831 

30,170,093 

3,280,072 

33,450,165 

1816 

21,053,627 

996,727 

22,050,354 

1832 

29,127,580 

3,261,851 

32,692,431 





1833 

27.690,929 

3.033,292 

30,724,221 





1831 

27,552,170 

3,1 1 2,310 

30,664,480 





1 835 

28,508,509 

3,021,451 

31,533,023 





1836 

31,740,599 

3,396,163 

35,130,762 





1837 

44,1 11,316 

4.521,399 

48,635,715 





1K.3H 

41,383,675 

1,981,973 

49,368,618 





J 839 

47,787,804 

5,410,417 

53,198,221 





’ 1840 

48,896,570 

5,603,913 

54,500,513 





1811 

48,6 10,070 

0,129,289 

54,769,359 


• Until 1817 no distinct account was kept of the stamps issued for newspapers in Ireland. 


Ireland .• 


2,480,101 
2,<o 1,2 12 

2.782.00. 1 
2,071 ,150 

2.031.0. 17 
3,088,472 
3,339,402 
3,361,099 
3,300,482 
3,473,014 
3,343,8 46 
3,790,272 
3,933,330 
4,033,311 
4 r 3tU ,430 
4,318,260 
3,791,000 
4,084,442 
4,290,836 
4,286,438 
6,262,211 
3,312,232 
5,782,857 
6,037,795 
5,990,033 
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An Account of the Gross Produce of the Duties on Newspapers and Advertisements during each of the 
undermentioned Ye;irs, in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


Years 
ending 
*th of Jan. 


A tl vertJ semen ts. 


3*28,413 
333,0* *3 
.345.902 
362,2 41 
363,300 
363,414 
330,803 ; 
34 0,10 4 
330,237 
363,080 : 
410,618 1 
301,995 1 
378,483 ] 


separate ac- I 
count kept of 5 
stamps issued ] 
fornewspapers I 
In Iieland. J 
18,883 1 2j 

20,210 16 « 

21.187 1 112 

22,603 lO lO 
22,316 9 7 

23,3.36 1 OJ 

23,4 18 2 3 

23,633 13 6.4 

26 ,<.30 9 3* 

23.187 11 01 

23,361 3 111 

27,330 16 8 

28,378 1 6 71 

20,360 18 3? 

31,846 16 3 

32,313 9 4A 

31,391 13 3 

29,7.82 7 OA 

31.287 6 11 

26.287 16 11 

21,733 14 64 

21,973 19 6 

23,818 18 10.4 
24,830 19 7A 
2 1 ,838 6 9 

23,310 13 l 


20,479 

5 

.3 

20,915 

5 

lO 

21*233 

3 

Hi 

19,759 

17 

6 

20,475 

16 

h 

18.408 

7 

6 

18,101 

12 

7 

18,535 

12 

6 

16,721 

I 

*i 

15,401 

O 

0 

15,102 

5 

OA 

13,708 

7 

•3? 

14,524 

3 

4 

16,426 

10 

9 

1 3,907 

15 

0 

15,720 

0 

0 

11,379 

17 

6 

1 5,532 

15 

O 

14,985 

6 

0 

16,337 

14 

0 

15,672 

lO 

2 

15,248 

17 

4 

12,240 

2 

4 


8,130 14 8 

8,468 12 2 

8,339 6 O 

8,679 4 8 

8,910 12 0 

9,741 12 -4 

10,167 lO 4 
0,839 13 lO 
9,320 14 0 


A Return of the Number of Stamps issued to each Newspaper in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, during each of the Three Years ending the 5th of January, 1843; specifying also the Amount of 
Advertisement Duty paid by each Paper in each of the above Three Years. * 


ENGLAND. 

Newspaper Stamps. 


Advertisement Duty. 


Age - 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Atlas - - - 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Athemeuin - 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Ar^us .... 
Dent's Literary Advertiser - 
Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Bell’s Life in London 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Bell's New Weekly Messenger 
Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Bell’s Weekly Messenger - 
Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
British ^ueen - 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Britannia ... 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Courier - 

County Herald - - - 

County Chronicle - 
Court Journal - 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Circular to Bankers 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Commercial Daily List 
Court Gazette - 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Colonial 6a/ette - - - 

Christian Spectator 
Conservative .Tom nal 
City Chronicle - 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Evening Chronicle 

Evening Mail ... 

English Chronicle 

Examiner - 

Ecclesiastical Gazette 

Era .... 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Glohe - 

Gardener’s Gazette 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Gardener’s Chronicle 
Illustrated London News - 
Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
John Bull - 

Jurist .... 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Justice of the Peace and Parish Law 
Recorder - 
Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Indian News - 
London Journal of Commerce 
London Mercantile Journal 
literary Gazette - 


70 .MOO 
1 ,3i K) 
142,000 
18,230 

\ ,oou 

1 ,073,300 


30.300 

18.300 
1 .300 

1 , 020,000 


125,00** 
2,0001 
76,000 | 

86,800 

1 8,000 


204.000 

443.000 
116,875 
319,700 
143,975 

215.000 
5,OOJ 

1 ,069,000 
112,650 
2,500 
188,512 


£ 9 . d. 

240 7 6 


333 13 6 

238 4 6 


137 2 O 

652 7 O 

82 7 O 

183 18 0 

309 1 6 

11 12 6 
182 9 6 


97 13 0 107 15 C 

323 O 6 296 9 6 


.38,000 

61 ,500 

108 

1 

6 

GO 

0 

0 

45 

12 

0 

46,000 

$*193 

11 

6 

194 

17 

0 

108 

16 

G 

7 1,750 J 

39 

1 

G 

60 

12 

9 

106 

6 

194,000 

32 

18 

6 

23 

5 

0 

18 

9 

0 

475, OOO 

GO 

4 

t) 

46 

7 

0 

38 

14 

O 

122.5(H) 

1 1 

17 

0 

22 

1.3 

o 

97 

2 

6 

318,550 

289 

11 

n 

279 

16 

6 

257 

11 

o 

1 59,050 

122 

6 

6 

149 

6 

6 

165 

3 

() 

210,500 > 
1,010,050 * 

223 

8 

c 

200 

15 

6 

219 

0 

0 

1,147 

17 

6 

1,108 

19 

0 

1,013 

5 

o 

7 5,G00 ^ 

90 

18 

0 

137 

12 

6 

114 

13 

6 

208,000 1 
932,250 1 

- 



135 

18 

0 

188 

9 

6 

42,500 $ 

■ 


" 

~ 



53 

8 

<) 

185,000 
85,791 1 
18,950 4 

455 

18 

6 

429 

12 

O 

422 

G 

6 

20 

17 

0 

22 

13 

0 

29 

16 

O 

115,850 £ 

18 

13 

G 

12 

9 

O 

15 

7 

6 

2,150 \ 









27,775 

12 

18 

0 

28 

1.3 

0 

31 

19 

() 

92,600 

262 

4 

0 

280 

19 

O 

26.3 

H 

0 

25,48.3 

7 

14 

6 

21 

13 

6 

147 

14 

6 

U 

28,360 

iso 

18 

6 

142 

8 

6 

191 

11 
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London Papkrs. 


la? Courier de I’Etirope 

I>i>u>, one halfpenny - 
London Gazette - 
London Price Current - 
London Mail - » 

Luinley’* Advertiser 
Almrnlhg Chronicle 
Motninu Pod 
Morning HdMd - 
Morning Advertiser 
Alining Journal 

Dato, at one halfpenny 
Mark Lane lhiireta 

Ditto, at one nalfjxenny - 
Aledical Times 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Magnet - 

New Zealand Journal 
Naval and Military Gazette 
National Advertiser 
Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Nicholson’s Price Current - 
Observer - 
Old England 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Patriot 

Prince’s Price Current 
Public Ledger 
Publishers' < ircul.tr 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 

Ditto, at one halfjienny - 
Pawnbroker’s Gazette 
Ha> mg Calendar - 
Record - 
ILrlwav Times 

Ditto, at ««ne halfpenny - 
Railway Magazine 
Sunday Times 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Shipping Gazette - 
Standard 

St . James’s Chronicle *- 
Sun 

Spectator* - 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Satirist - 

Times - - - 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Tablet - 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
T’nited Service Gazette 
Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
M eekly Chronicle 
NVt-el.lv Dispatch - 
Watchman 



Pro vi nci A t* Papers. 
Aylesbury News - 
Anti -Bread Tax Circular - 
Hath Herald 
Hath C hronicle 

Ditto, at one halfiicnny - 
Hath Journal 

Hath and Cheltenham Gazette 
Berwick Aclvedisi-r 
Herwick Warder - 
llrighton Gazette - 
Brighton GuartMfep 
Hrighton Herald ~- 
Bristol Alirror 
Ditto - 
Bristol Mercury 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Bristol Standard - 
Bristol Times 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Bristol Gazette 
Bury and Norwich Post 
Bury Herald 
Bucks Gazette 
Bucks Herald 

Birmingham Gazette (Aris’s) 
Birmingham Journal 
Birmingham Advertiser 
Boston Herald 
Bradford Observer 

Ditto, at one halfpenny * 
Berkshire Chi onicle 
Bedford Mercury - 
Blackburn Gazette 
Blackburn Standard 
Bolton Free Pres* 

Bolton Chronicle - 
Chester Courant 
Chester Chronicle - 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Chelmsford Chronicle 
Coventry Standard 
Coventry Herald - 
Cornwall Royal Gazette • 

) lit to, at one halfpenny - 
Canterbury Weekly Journal 
Cheltenham Journal 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Cheltenham Looker On 
Cheltenham Free Pres* 
Cheltenham Examiner 
: Cheltenham Chronicle 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
[Cambridge Chronicle 
I Ditto, «t one halfpenny - 
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Cambridge Advertiser 
Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Cambridge Independent Pres* 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Cumberland Pacquet 
Carlisle Journal - 
Carlisle Patriot 
Durham Chronicle 
Durham Advertiser 
Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Devon port Telegraph « 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Devon port Independent 
Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Devonshire Chronicle 
Dorset County Chronicle - 
Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Derby Mercury 
Derby Reporter 

Ditto, at one half^tenny - 
Derbyshire Courier 
Derbyshire Chronicle 
Ditto, at one halfpenny — 

Dover Telegraph - 
Dover Chronicle - 
Doncaster Gazette 
Doncaster Chronicle 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Devizes and Wiltshire Gazette 
Essex Standard - 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Essex Henri 

Essex, Heflhnd I^ent Mercury 
Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Exeter Flying Post 
Exeter and Plymouth Gazette 
Eastern Counties Herald 
Falmouth Packet 
Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal 
Great Northern Advertiser 
Gloucester Journal 
Gloucestershire Chronicle - 
Gateshead Observer 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
General Commercial Intelligencer 
Hereford Journal - 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Hereford Times - 

Ditto, at one half|>enny - 
Hampshire Chronicle 
Hampshire Telegraph 
Hampshire Advertiser 
Ditto, at one hnlfpenny - 
Hampshire Independent - 
Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Hertford County Press 
Ditto - 

Hampshire Sc West Sussex Standard 
Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Halifax Guardian 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Herts Reformer - > 

Hull Advertiser - 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Hull Packet - - 

Hull Rockingham 
Hull Times - - 

Harrogate Advertiser 
Ipswich Journal - 
Ipswich Express - 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Kentish Gazette - 
Kentish Observer 
Kentish Mercury 
Kent Herald 
Kendal Mercury - 
Kentish Standard 
Lancaster Gazette 
Lancaster Guardian 
Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Leamington Chronicle 
Leamington Spa Courier - 
Leeds Intelligencer 
Ditto, at one halfbenny - 
Leeds Wednesday Journal 
Leeds Mercury 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Leeds Times 

Ditto, at one halfpenny . 

Leeds Conservative Journal 
Leicester Journal 
Ditto, at one halfbenny - 
Leicestershire Mercury 
Leicester Herald - 
Leicester Chronicle 
Lynn Advertiser - 
Lincoln Standard 
Lincolnshire Chronicle 
Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Liverpool Albion - 
Ditto, at one halfbenny - 
Liverpool Chronicle 
Ditto, at one halfbenny • 
Liverpool Journal 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Liverpool Mall 
Ditto, at one halfbenny - 
Liverpool Mercantile Gazette 
Liverpool Mercu: — 


Ditto, at one 


cuiyr 

halfpenny 
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Adrrrtiunmtt Ail/. 


A*vi 


I Uverfxtol Standard 
[ Hit to, at otic ha/IJ>criMjr » 
Liverpool '/Vines - 
Dir tiymt one haJfjx-nriy 
Liverpool Advertiser 
.Liverpool Courier 
Ditto, at one hatfjienny - 
Leamington Lmikcr-i •« 
Macclesfield Chronicle 
1 aivle-lielil Courier and Herald 
Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Manchester and S.ilfourd Advert] 
Ditto, at one halt'i>eiuij - 
Manchester Chronicle 
.Manchester Courier 
Manchester t >uardian 
Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Manchester Times 
Midland Counties Herald - 
Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Midland Monitor 
Maidstone Journal 
Maidstone (ia/ette 
New Moral World 
Northampton Herald 
Northampton Mercury 
Northern Mar 
Northern Times - 
Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Nottingham Journal 
Nottingham Kevicw 
Nottingham and Newark Mercurj 
Ditto, at one halfjkeuny - 
Norwich Mercury 
Ditto, at one halfjienny - 
Norwich Times - 
Norwich Protestant Iforald 
Ditto, at one halfjienny * 
Norfolk Chronicle 
Ditto, at one halfpenny * 

North Devon Journal 
•North Devon .Advertiser • 
Newcastle Journal - 

Newcastle Courant 
Newcastle Chronicle 
Norfolk and Norwich Monitor 
Oxford Journal 
Oxford Herald 
Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Oxford Cur and County Chronicle 
Pa'tie’s Advertiser 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Preston Chronicle 
Preston Pilot 
Plymouth Herald - 
Plymouth and Pevonport Journal 
Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Pen ranee (ia/ette 
Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Port of Tyne Pilot (North Shields) 
Plymouth Times * 

Heading Mercury 
Rochester (Ja/ette 
Slierl»orne Mercury 
hherliorne Journal 

Ditto, at one haSjpenny * 
Stamford Mcrcu nr 
Somerset County tjaxette - 
Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Sussex Agricultural Express 
Ditto, at one halfjwmny - 
She/Reld liKlej**ndent 

Ditto, at one halfjienny - 
Sheffield Mercury 

Ditto, at one halfpenny 
Sheffield Iris 
Shrewsbury Chronicle 
Shrewsbury News 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Staffordshire Examiner 
Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Staffordshire Advertiser - 
Ditto, at one halfjienny - 
Staffordshire Mercury 
Ditto, at one bnlfpenny - 
Staffordshire (iazetie 
Suffolk Chronicle 
Salisbury and Winchester Journal 
Salisbury and Wiltshire Herald 
Ditto, at one halfpenny 
Sunderland Herald 
Salopian Journal - 
Shropshire Conservative 
Sp>ckport Advertiser 
Stock |>oTt Chronicle 

Scarborough Herald 

Sussex Advertiser 
Taunton Courier - 
Tyne Courier 
Tyne Mercury 
Ten Town'i Messenger 
Western Times - 
Ditto, at one halfjienny 
Western Luminary 
Wolverliampton Chronicle 
Warwick Advertiser 
West. Kent (iuardian 
Whitehaven Herald 
, West Hriton and Cornwall Advcrtii 
1 Ditto, at one halfjienny • 
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NEWSPAPERS. 


Windsor and Eton Express 
Windsor and Eton .Journal 
Worcester Herald 
Ditto, .at one halfpenny - 
Worcester Journal (Berrow's) 
Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Wiltshire Independent 
Wilts and Gloucester Standard 
West of England Conservative 
Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Wigan Gazette 
Westmorland Gazette 
Worcestershire Guardian - 
Ditto, at one lialf)>entiy - 
Worcestershire Chronicle - 
Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Wakefield Journal 
Western Star 
Woolwich Advertiser 
Yorkshire Gazette 
Yorkshire Racing Calendar 
York Courant 
Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
York Herald 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Yorkshi reman 
Ditto, nt one halfpenny 
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Witi sH Papers. 

Newspaper Stamps. j 

1840. 

1841. 

1812. 

Carmarthen Journal 

Cambrian 

Carnarvon and Denbigh Herald 
Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Monmouthshire Merlin 

Dilto, at one halfpenny 
Monmouthshire Beacon 

Merthyr Guardian 

North Wales Chronicle 

Silurian - 
Y Protestant 

Welshman - 

IJdgorn Cymru 
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SCOTLAND. 


Scotch Paphju. 


Aberdeen Journal 
Ditto, at one halfpenny 
Aberdeen Herald - 
Aberdeen Constitutional 
Aberdeen Banner 

Ditto, at one halfpenny 
Arbroath Journal 
Arbroath Guide - 
Ditto, at one halfpenny 
Ayr Advertiser 
Ayr Observer 
Dingwall Kora Advertiser 
Dumfries Times - 
Dumfries Courier * 

Ditto, at one halfpenny 
Dumfries Herald - 
Dumfries Galloway Register 
Dundee Advertiser 

Ditto, at one halfpenny 
Dundee Chronicle 
Ditto, at one halfpenny 
Dundee Courier 
Dundee Warder - 
Ditto, at one halfpenny 
Dundee Herald 
Edinburgh Courant 
Ditto, at one halfpenny 
Edinburgh Mercury 
Ditto, at one halfpenny 
Edinburgh Advertiser 
Ditto, at one halfpenny 
Edinburgh Gazette 
Ditto, at one halfpenny 
Edinburgh Journal 
Ditto, at one halfpenny 
Edinburgh Chronicle 
Edinburgh Scotsman 
Edinburgh Observer 
Ditto, at one halfpenny 
Edinburgh North British Advertiser 
Ditto, at one halfpenny 
Edinburgh Saturday Post 
Edinburgh Scottish Pilot 
Edinburgh True Scotsman 
Edinburgh Missionary Record 
Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Edinburgh Witness 
Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
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Scotch Papua. 


Newspaj>er Scam|<s- 
*1811. 


Klein Courant 
Fife Herald 
Fife Journal 

IMim at one halfpenny - 
Fife Advertiser 
Forres Gazette 
Ulaigow Courier - 
Glasgow Journal - 
Glasgow Chronicle 
Glasgow Herald - 
Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Glasgow Saturday Evening Post 
Ditto, at one haifpennv - 
Glasgow Scottish Guardian 
Glasgow Argus 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Glasgow Constitutional 
Glasgow Scotch Reformer's Gazette 
Ditto, at one halfitenny - 
Glasgow Mail 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Greenock Advertiser 
Greenock Observer 
Inverness Courier 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Inverness Herald - 
Inverness Journal 
KGso Mail 
Kelso Chronicle 
Kilmarnock Journal 
Leith Commercial List 
Montrose Review - 

Ditto, at one halfpenny - 
Montrose Standard 
Paisley Advertiser 
Perthshire Courier 
Perthshire Advertiser 
Perthshire Constitutional - 
Perthshire Chronicle 
Stirling Journal - 
Stirling Observer - 
Wick John-o* -Groat Journal 
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Saunders’s News Letter 
Ditto, at one halfpenny • 
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General Advertiser 
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World - 
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Irishman 
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Mercantile Advertiser 

Coiner* r Pa rams. 
Belfast Commercial Chronicle 
Belfast Mercantile Register 
Belfast News Letter , > - 
Ditto, at one halfpenny- * 
Belfast Vindicator 
Belfast Irish Friend 
Belfast Northern Whig 
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Belfast Ulster Missionary 
Belfast Ulster Times 
Ditto, at one halfpenny 
Belfast Banner of Ulster 
Athlon# Sentinel - 
Athlon# Westmeath Guardian 
Cork Constitution 
Cork Southern Reixmer - 
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American Newspapers. — The increase of newspapers in the U. States has been 
a good deal more rapid than in Kngland ; a consequence, partly, no doubt, of the 
greater increase of population in the Union, but more, probably, of their freedom 
from taxation, and of the violence of party contests. The total number of news- 
papers annually issued in the Union may be estimated at from 65,000, OOO to 
75,000,000, while the total number issued in Great Britain and Ireland, in 1841, was 
only 6 0,759,892 ; so that, making allowance for the difference of population, every in- 
dividual in America has, at an average, nearly twice the supply of newspapers 
enjoyed by individuals in England. “ From this exuberant supply of daily and weekly 
papers, and the low price charged, as compared with the English and French news- 
papers, they are liberally patronised by all classes, and are found in almost every 
dwelling and counting bouse, and in all hotels, taverns, and shops ; and attract a large 
share of the public attention. As the paths of honour and promotion are alike open 
to every one, it follows that public discussion forms the principal staple of the news- 
papers. There is no country where the press has a more powerful influence over 
public opinion.” — ( Picture of New York , p. 391.) 

We are not, however, to estimate the influence of newspaper literature by its quantity 
only, but must have regard also to its quality . The latter is, indeed, the principal 
thing to be attended to ; and in whatever degree the Americans may exceed us in the 
number, they certainly are immeasurably below us in the quality, of their news- 
papers. Speaking generally, we do not hesitate to say that the newspaper press is a 
disgrace to the union. The journals indulge, with few exceptions, in the most offen- 
sive personalities. Instead of examining the principles of the irafrsurcs brought for- 
ward, they assail the character and misrepresent the motives of tflWfe by whom they are 
introduced. It is impossible, we believe, to name an individual, who has attained to 
any high office in the U. States, or to consideration in Congress, who has not been 
libelled, traduced, and calumniated by a large portion of the press, to a degree that can 
hardly be imagined. The magnitude of the evil will, probably, lead to its cure. No 
people, with any pretensions to instruction and morality, can continue to patronise a 
. press whose principal features are misrepresentation, exaggeration, and abuse. 

NEW YORK, the capital of the state of that name, and the commercial metropolis 
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NEW YORK. 


of the U. States, on the southern extremity of MarUmltan Island, at the point of 
confluence of the Hudson ltiver, which separates MrtflAattan from New Jersey, with 
East River, which separates it from Long Island, lat. 40° 42' N., Ion., 74° 8' W. 
New York bay, or inner harbour, is one of the most capacious and finest in the world; 
it is completely land locked, and affords the best anchorage. The entrance to the bay 
through the Narrows, is extremely beautiful. On each side, the shore, though wooded 
down to the water’s edge, is thickly studded with farms, villages, and country seats. 
At the upper end are seen the spires of the city ; and in the distance the bold pre- 
cipitous banks of the Hudson. From New York to the bar between Sandy Ilook 
Point and Schrycr’s Island (the division between the outer bay or harbour and the 
Atlantic) is about 17 miles. Fortifications have been erected at the Narrows, Gover- 
nor’s Island, and other places, for the defence of the city and shipping. The wood -cut 
on the opposite page represents the city and bay of New York, and the surrounding 
country. 

The Hudson river was first explored in 1609, by the famous English navigator whose 
name it bears, then in the service of the West India Company of Holland. In 1 61 2, New 
Amsterdam, now New York, was founded by the Hutch, as a convenient station for the 
fur trade. In 1664, it was taken by the English. The Hutch again recovered possession 
of it in 1679 ; but it was retaken by the English in the following year, ami continued 
in their occupation till the termination of the revolutionary war. 

New York has increased faster than any other city of the United States. In 1699 
it contained 6,000 inhabitants. In 177 4, previously to the commencement of the war of 
independence, the population amounted to 22,750. During the war the population con- 
tinued stationary ; but since 1789, its increase has been quite extraordinary. In 1790, 
the population amounted to 99,191 ; in 1800, to 60,489 ; in 1820, to 129,706; in 1890, 
to above 21 9,000, and in 1840, to 912,710. Originally the houses were mostly of 
wood, and the streets narrow and confined. In these paiticulars, however, a great im- 
provement has taken place during the last half century ; most of the old houses having 
been pulled down and rebuilt with brick. The new streets, which are broad, and intersect 
each other at right angles, are well paved and lighted. Broadway, the principal street, 
is one of the largest and finest in the world. Many of the public buildings are commo- 
dious and elegant. The pools, that were formerly abundant in the city and its vicinity, 
have been completely filled up ; a measure that has done much to improve the health of 
the population. In respect of cleanliness, however. New York is not to be compared 
with an English town. There is hardly such a thing as a sink or common sewer in the 
whole city ; the night-soil and filth are collected in pits, of which there is one in every 
bouse, and, being conveyed to the nearest quay, are thrown into the water ; but as these 
quays are made of timber, with many projections, a great deal of filth is retained about 
them, producing, in hot weather, an abominable stench. The yellow fever, by which 
New York is sometimes visited, uniformly breaks out in the lower and dirtiest part of 
the town ; and seldom, indeed, extends to the new and more elevated streets. It is now 
much less prevalent than formerly ; and the general opinion seems to be, that if stones 
were substituted for timber in the quays, sewers constructed, and proper regulations 
enforced as to cleanliness, the scourge would entirely disappear. 

New York is indebted, for her wonderful increase, to her admirable situation, which 
has rendered her the greatest emporium of the New World. The rise of the tide is 
about 6 feet ; and even at ebb, there is 21 feet water on the bar ; and the water in the 
outer and inner bays, and in the river, is so deep, that ships of the largest burden lie 
close to the quays, and may proceed to a great distance up the river. The navigation 
of the bay is rarely impeded by ice. The great strength of the tide, and the vicinity 
of the ocean, keep it generally open, even when the Chesapeake and Delaware bays are 
frozen over. The influence of the tides is felt in the Hudson as far as Troy, 160 
miles above New York, affording very peculiar facilities for its navigation. These 
natural advantages have been vastly extended by a system of canals, which has 
connected the Hudson not merely with Eake Ontario and Lake Erie, but with 
the Ohio river, and consequently with the Mississippi and the Gulpli of Mexico 1 
So prodigious a command of internal navigation is not enjoyed by any other city, 
with the exception of New Orleans ; but the readier access to the port of New 
York, the greater salubrity of the climate, and her situation in the most industrious 
part of the Union^ jrib erc slavery is abolished, give her advantages over her southern 
rival, which, it is n&K probable, will secure her continued preponderance. 

Entrance to Harbour , Light-houses, 8(C. — The course in entering the harbour of New York it nearly 
due W. from the outermost white buoy on the bar, till the buoy on the S. W. point of the eatt bank be 
passed, and then nearly due N. The navigation is extremely easy. Pilots generally I K>ard vessels with- 
out the bar ; for, otherwise, they are only entitled to half fees. Were it not for fear of vitiating in- 
surances, their services would seldom be required (See Hates of Pilotage , post.) The light-house 

near the extremity of the long, low, narrow tongue of land, projecting from the New Jersey shore, called 
Sandy Hook, is in lat. 40° 28' N., Jon. 74° 8' W. It Js lilted up with a very powerful fixed light, 
which. In clear weather, may be sceu by vessels coming from the westward 10 leagues off. 13ut, from Its 
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position, it is not readily discovered by ships coming from the S. till too near. To obviate this in- 
couvenience, a floating light was moored about 7 miles K. from Sandy Hook Point. In 1828, however 
QoA B r' l '* hoUS< ? w f re erected °, n Neversink hills, nearly 4 miles S. by E. from Sandy Hook. They nre 
300 feet apart ; the most northerly being furnished with a fixed, and the other with a revolving light 
both of great power The lights are elevated 250 feet above the level of the sea ; anil may be seen, in 
clear weather, in all directions, from 40 to 50 miles. Since they were fitted up, the floating light has been 
discontinued. Vessels load and unload at the wharfs on both sides the city. ’ 


Trade , $pc The commerce of New York is very extensive. The value -of the mer- 

chandise annually loaded and unloaded in the port may be respectively estimated at from 
100,000,000 to 120,000,000 dollars. The number of vessels in the port in the busy 
season varies from 500 to 750, exclusive of about 50 steam packets. The number of 
arrivals from foreign ports amounted in 1841 to 2,118; and the coasting arrivals are 
between 4,000 and 5,000. The total value of the imports into the U. States in the 
year ending the 80th of September, 1841, was 127,946,177 dollars ; of which no less 
than 75,7 18,426, or nearly 2-^fc, were imported into New York ! The imports com- 
prise an infinite variety of articles. The principal are cottons, woollens, linens, hardware, 
and cutlery ; with earthenware, brass and copper manufactures, &c. from Great Britain- 
iilk, wine, brandy, &c. from France and Spain ; sugar and coffedjfcom the Havannah 
tnd Brazil ; with tea, spices, cochineal, indigo, dyewoods, &c. The value of the exports 
to foreign countries from New York in the year ending the SOth of September 1841 
amounted to 33,189,838 dollars, being between £ and \ part of the total exports from 
the U. States. The exports principally consist of wheat flour, corn, rice, and cot- 
ton ; beef, pork, butter, dried fish, and all sorts of provisions ; furs, tobacco, coarse 

3 K 4 
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manufactured goods lumber, &c. The great excess of the imports into New York over 
the exports is accounted for by the fact, that, while mostly all articles of export from 
the Western States are shipped at New Orleans, the greater part of the more valuable, 
articles brought from abroad, and destined for the consumption of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and, in some deg re e, even Kentucky, are principally imported into New York. 

The tonnage oPNew York is greater than that of Liverpool, or any other city, with 
the single exception of London. The registered tonnage belonging to the port on the 
last day of December, 1841 , amounted to 225,174 tons, and the enrolled and licensed 
tonnage to 212,840 tons ; making a grand total of 438,014 tons, being more than one- 
fifth part of the whole tonnage of the U. States. 

Account of the Quantities of some of the principal Articles of Native American Produce inspected in 

New York in 1842. 


| Article*. 

Inspected. 

Value. 1 

Articles. 

Inspected. 

Value. 

Beef - 

- bbls. 

* 28,447 

$ 153,702 

0 

Hops - 

lbs. 

1,307,863 

$134,996 

86 

Flour and meal 

- 

* 1 ,910,380 

10,033,553 

36 

Stone 

yards 

1,100 

1,123 

11 

Pork - 

. 

1 55, 1 19 

990,671 

*5 

Sole leather 

lbs. 

12,530)3744 

1,983,215 

65 

Pot ashes 

- lbs. 

15,165,030 

801,695 

9 

Ifomestic distilled spirits. 




Pearl ashes - 

. 

3,800,940 

224.693 

4* 


galls. 

2,314,056 

477,671 

45 

Brain 

- bush. 

2,735,318 

1 ,529,85 1 

17 

Staves and headings 

pc*. 

3,892,818 

114,601 

8 

(iwn hides and iklni ilia. 

4,845,893 

*16,513 

0 

Wood 

cords 

6,131 

12,441 

90 

Pts* seed 

- Imsh. 

26.4 16 

36,363 

25 

Lumber - _ - 

ft. 

30,417,487 

271,527 

60 

Fish - 

• bbls. 

1 ,005 

4,375 

50 





. 

Fish or liver oil 


1,064 

13,74 7 

9 

Total value oTirticles Inspected in 1842 

$17,931,660 

78 

Leaf tobacco 

- hhds. 

8,919 

1 800,514 

0 

1 






Account showing the Quanmics of the principal Articles of Native American Produce exported from 
the Port of New York during the Year 1842. 


| Articles. 

Quantities. 

| Articles. 

Quantities. 

Articles. 

Quantities. 

Apples 

Ashes, pot - 

- bbls. 

8,36 l 
31.778 

i Fish — continued. 

! mackerel - - bbls. 

4,649 

Naval stores — continued. 
spirits of turpentine, bbls. 

1,175 

pe*rl 

• — 

3.879 

herrings - - 

4,517 

tar - 

• __ 

27,465 

Beef, Pickled 

- _ 

21,195 

Flaxseed - - tierces 

3,066 

turpentine 

- _ 

188,206 

dried 

- cwts. 

2.1H)* 

, Hour, wheat - bbls. 

325,869 

Oils, olive baskets & cases 

962 

Bees* wax - 

• — . 

4,151 

| tye - - — 

10,617 



14,800 

Butter 

- firkins 

26,939 

! Cunpowder - kegs 

4,405 

whale 


2,445,806 

Candles, sperm 

- boxes 

1 1 ,384 

Hams and bacon - cwts. 

5,627 

sperm 


275,227 

tallow 

- 

9,234 

Hides - - No. 

31,286 

Pork 

- bbls. 

78,947 

Cheese 

. casks 

5.217 

i Hop* - • bale* 

5.296 

Klee - 


19.307 


boxes 

20,688 

Lard - - kegs 

155,085 

Saltpetre 

- bags 

6,100 

Clover seed - 

- tierces 

4,312 

J, umber, shocks, hhds. and 
pipe - - No. 



21.810 

Com 

- bush. 

155,795 

26.535 

Tobacco, leaf 

- hhds. 

7,701 

Com meal - 

- hhds. 

6,814 

hoards and planks, m. feet 

4,831 



12,863 


bbls. 

25,806 

staves and headings rn . , 

4,155 

manufactured 

- kegs 

- cwts. 

11,702 

Cordage 

• coils 

1,72 5 

! hoops - - 

859 

Whalebone 

11,013 

Domestic cotton goods. 


shingles - - — 

1,169 

Wheat 

- bush. 

100,3*3 


packages 

19,729 

Nall* - - 

6,314 

Whiskey - 

- bbls. 

1,159 

Fish, dry cod 

- cwts. 

33,941 

Naval stores, rosin bbls. 1 

58,181 

Wool 

• bales 

1,000 


Arrival* in 1842 from Foreign Pori*. 
Steamers .... 

Ship* - 

Barque* .... 

83 B£ : : : : 

Schooner* - 

Sloops - 


18 

518 

269 

823 


Of these were — 


American - * - 

EnglUh - 

Bremen 

Swedish - 

Hamburg - 

Belgian 

French 

Norwegian 

Sicilian 

Danish 

Butch 

Colombian 

Italian 

Russian 

Neapolitan 

Venezuelan 

Tuscan 

Sardinian - 

Lubec 

New-Crenadian - 

Prussian 

KitanUh 

Venetian • • 


Foreign Arrival e . — In 1838, 1,790; In 1839, 2,159; in 
1810, 1.953; In 1841,2,118; and tn 1842, I960. 

Arrival of British Vessels {included in the at>ove). — In 1838, 
230; In 1839, 3A7 t In 1840, 307 ; In 1841, 334; and In 1842, 
389. 


Coast miss Arrivals in 1842. 




Ships. 

1 

a 

4 

£ 

Schooners. 

Total. 

January 


29 

7 

46 

167 

249 

February 


18 

5 

51 

127 

201 

March - 


21 

9 

4* 

182 

254 

April 

May 


30 

lO 

75 

249 

364 


16 

9 

49 

252 

3*6 

June 


23 

8 

65 

276 

372 

July 

- 

11 

4 

46 

330 

391 

A ugust - 

. 1 

1* 

3 

37 

2 66 

318 

Septeml*or 


6 

3 

36 

304 

349 

October 


10 

10 

39 

350 

409 

November 


15 

6 

43 

*05 

269 

December 


14 

8 

46 

235 

303 

Whole number as above 



_ 


3,805 

Which added to the foreign 


- 

- 

1,960 

Makes a total for the year of - 

_ 


5,765 

Whole number last year 



- 

- 

5,653 


Increase 

- 

- 

112 


Mote. — In theahove there are no sloops Included, which, 
if added to th(fl|nT schooners from Philadelphia and Vir- 
ginia with wooJrarul coal, which are never boarded (owing 
to the remoteness of the points at which they come in), 
w ould mak e the number m u ch greater. 


The following statement shows the number of foreign arrivals 
and passengers in different yean t — 


Year*. 

Arrival*. 

Passengers. 

Years. 

Arrivals. 

Passengers. 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

2,094 

2,293 

2,071 

1,790 

35,303 

60,541 

57,975 

25,581 

1839 

18'.0 

1841 

1842 

2,159 
1,953 ! 
2,118 
1,960 

48,152 

62,797 

57,337 

1 74,949 
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Statement of the Number of Arrivals and Tonnage of Vessels at the Port of New York, from 1810 to 
1840, inclusive, from Official Authority. 


Years. 

Arrivals. 

Tonnage. 

Increase of 
Tonnage 
since 1820. 

1810 

2,34 1 

ft274,943j 



1811 

2,0*8 

^249,010 



18!2 

1,795 

194,301 



1815 

1.319 

143,729; 



1814 

788 

48,631, 



1815 

2,1*0 

291,072 



1816 

2,224 

331.076J 



1817 

2,097 

*88,547 



1818 

2,* 73 

297,196 



1819 

1 .675 

266,840 



18*0 

1,917 

256,951 

: 


1821 

2,061 

274,314' 

| 

6 76-100ths 

1**2 

2,242 

319,940, 

1 

24 51 -lOOths 

1823 

2,4*3 

350,785 


36 52- lOOths 

18*4 

2,612 

372.576 


45 

18*5 

2,778 

420,814} 

63 73- lOOths 


In addition to these arrivals, which are from foreign and 
coastwise ports, there are about 1,050 schooners, sloojts. See., 
employed In coasting inland, not Included in the above, 
averaging about 75 tons, making 78,750 tons. These vessels 


18*6 

18*7 

18*8 

18*9 

1850 

1851 
185* 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 


2,964 
2.91 1 
2,656 
2,716* 
1 ,98 H 
2,080 
2,292 
2,437 
2,427 
2,4.50 
2,719 
2,508 
1 ,962 
2,573 
2,479 


Tonnage. 



Increase of 
Tonnage 
since 18*0. 


56 62 - lOOt hs 
7* 18-100ths 
60 7 1- lOOths 
62 66- lOOths 
67 74 -lOOths 
66 41 -lOOths 
91 6-lOths 
102 96- lOOths 
108 4-lOths 

116 2- lOOths 
151 92- lOOths 
145 17- lOOths 

117 74-lOOths 
155 27-lOOths 
140 58-lOOths 


are here probably every week during the season of navigation, 
and about 75 steamboats, which probably are here about every 
o tlier day ; tonnage, 30,760. 


Account of the Value of the Imports and Exports of New York from 1832. 


Years. 

Imports. 

^Exports. 

i Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. | 

1833 

Dollars. 

55,918,449 

Dollars. 

25,395,017 

i 1838 

JDo liars. 
68,453,206 

Dollars. 

23,008,471 

1 1834 

73,188.594 

25,512,014 

1839 

99,882,438 1 

G<T,4 40,750 

33,268,099 

1835 

88,191,305 

30,345,264 

1840 

34,264,080 

I 1836 

118,253,116 

28,920,438 

1841 

75,713,426 

33,139,838 

1 1837 

79,301,722 

27 ,338,419 

1 


Regulations as to Passengers arriving at New York On the arrival of passengers, an entry must be 

made at the Custom-house, of their names, clothes, implements of trade or profession (all of which 
are exempt from duty), and an oath taken respecting them ; the form of which, and the entry, may be 
had at the office gratis. Cabin passengers make this entry themselves, and pay 20 cents each for a per- 
mit ; on exhibiting which to the officer on board, they are allowed to remove their baggage after it has 
been inspected. Only 1 entry and permit is necessary for a family , and only 20 cents demanded, what- 
ever may be the number of the family. Remains of sea stores, such as tea, sugar, foreign spirits and 
wines, are liable to pay duties ; but unless these are of great bulk or quantity, they are generally allowed 
to pass free. 

An entry is usually made hy the master of the vessel, of steerage passengers and their baggage : they 
pay each 20 cents for a permit. When entry is made by any person not the owner, he gives bond for pay- 
ment of the duties, if any ; and if, after entry is made at the Custom-house, and the oath taken, any 
article is found belonging to a passenger, liable to pay duty, not specified in the entry , it is forfeited, and 
the person in whose baggage the article is found subjected in treble the value. 

Besides making entry at the Custom-house, it is provided by a law of the StAte, that every master of a 
vessel arriving from a foreign country, or from any other port of the U. States, “ shall within 24 hours 
after entering his vessel at the Custom-house, make a report in writing, on oath, to the mayor, and in 
case of his sickness or absence, to the recorder of the said city, of the name, age, and occupation of every 
person who shall have been brought as passenger in such ship or vessel on her last voyage, upon pain of 
forfeiting, for every neglect or omission to make such report, the sum of 75 dollars for every alien, and 
the sum of 50 dollars for every other person neglected to bo so reported as aforesaid.’* 

Masters of ships bringing passengers to New York must also pay a dollar on account of each passenger 
to the corporation, as commutation money, or give bond that none of them shall become chargeable on 
the city poor rates for the space of 2 years. They almost uniformly prefer paying the commutation. 

Lines op Packets The establishment of regular lines of packets from New York to foreign ports, 

and also to every principal port in the U. States, produced a new a?ra in the commerce of the city, and 
has redounded equally to the benefit of the enterprising individuals by whom they were projected, and 
the public. The principal intercourse Is carried on with Liverpool ; there being about 24 packet 
ships, distributed in 5 lines, employed at present (1843), in maintaining a regular communication with that 
port. A dozen packet ships are also employed in the trade between New York and London ; and 15 in the 
trade between New York and Havre. These ships vary in size from 600 tons to above 1,000 tons. Their 
tonnage has latterly been increasing ; and, at an average, it may now be estimated at about 1,000 tons. 
These ships are all American property, and built chiefly in New York. They arc probably the finest 
and fastest sailing merchant vessels in the world ; being beautifully modelled, of the best workmanship, 
and fitted up with every convenience for passengers, and in the most expensive style. The safety, regu- 
larity, and expedition with which they perform their voyages is quite astonishing. The average length 
of a voyage from Liverpool and Portsmouth to New York, may be estimated at about 34 days, and, from 
the latter to the former, at about 20 days. And it is material to observe, that these voyages are not 
reckoned from land to land, but from port to port. 

The packet ships for New York sail from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th ; and from Portsmouth, 
or rather Cowes, at which place they touch, on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of each month. 

Those bound for New York from Liverpool sail on the 1st, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of each month ; 
and they sail on the same days from New York for Liverpool. Those bound for New York from Havre 
sail on the same days as those from Liverpool. 

Cabin passage to New York from London and Liverpool, 25 guineas ; from New York to London and 
Liverpool, 75 dollars. This includc%provisions, beds, &c. ; but neither wines nor liquors of any kind. 

Each i ship has a separata cabin for ladies ; each state-room, in the respective cabins, will accommodate 
two passengers ; but a whole state room may be secured for 1 individual by paying at the rate of pas- 
sage, that is, 37* guineas to New York. 

Packets for Philadelphia sail from Liverpool on the 8th of every month throughout the year ; and 4 of 
these ships sail from Philadelphia for Liverpool on the 20th of each month ; the others dn not always 
return direct for Liverpool, but sometimes go to Charleston, Savannah, &c., to bring cargoes of produce 
to Liverpool. 

Cabin passage same as that to and from New York. 

These ships are all American built and owned, being from 500 to 800 tons burden: some of them 
are as splendid as the New York packets, and all aro fitted up with every regard to comfort. 

The rate of peerage passage varies, in the course of the year, considerably ; depending on the number 
of ships and the number of passengers going at the time. By the packet ships it fluctuates from 3 to 4 
guineas for each full-grown person \ and children under 14 years are taken at half price. By other ships 
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the rate of steerage passage varies, at Liverpool, from l/. 10#. to 3 /. 10#. ; but the average rate may be 
taken at 2/. 10#. For these rates, the ship provides nothing hut berths, fire, and water ; the passengers 
provide their own provisions, bedding, &c. The expense of provisions for a poor person, who might 
wish to be as economical as possible, for the voyage out to the LJ. States, would not be more than from 
40#, to 50#. 

The cabin passage by the common traders (and many of them arc quite equal to the packets in equip- 
ment and safety) vufl^from 12/. to 25 1. ; no wines being provided by the shin* at these rates, but pro- 
visions, bedding, an2WHa.lt liquor. 

List of Banks existing in New.York in 1843, with the Amount of their Capitals, Shares, Deposits, &c. 

in 1842. 


Bonks. 

Capitals. 

Amount 
of Shares. 

Deposits. 

Circu- 
I latjon. 

Spe<*le. 

I-oans and 
Discounts. 

1 Divi- 
dends. 





Dolln rs . 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1 rhsiiarBs 

Hank of New York 


- 

- 

1 ,000,000 

500 

1 ,373,639 

1418,238 

421,353 

1,125,802 

HOjOOO 

Manhattan 


- 


2,050,000 

1 50 

349,879 

286,594 

488,003 

1.130,909 


Merchants’ 


• 


1 ,190,00) 

50 

1,218,040 

24 1 .942 

596,687 

1.960.923! 120.781 

Mechanics’ 


- 

- 

2,000,000 

25 

481,122 

289,368 

353,534 

1,709,426 


Ini on 


- 

- 

1 ,000.000 

50 

928,021 

34 1 ,356 

473,535 

1 ,929,283 

HO.OM) 

Bank of America 


- 

* 

2,001,200 

IOO 

1,451,629 

321,565 

944,582 

1 3,058,149 

130,085 



• 


720,000 

45 

565,732 

187,644 

218,418 

1,106,218 

57.6(H) 

I nivnix 



• 

1 ,200,000 

20 

437,<X>9 

253,060 

325,619 

1,171.387 

78,0)X) 

North River - 




500,000 

50 

377,386 

1 1 1 .905 

79,517 

1 734,739 


Tradesmen's - 




400,000 

40 

1 368,557 

107.411 

64,227 

| 716,940 

40,000 I 

Chemical 




500,000 

25 

456,695 

249,010 

102,739 

833,810 


Fulton 


- 


000,1 NX) 

30 

1 380,172 

194,159 

200,549 

886,886 


Merchants’ Exchange - 


- 

- 

750.1X.X) 

50 

3-18,920 

150,064 

108,374 

1,148,966 

56,250 

Greenwich 


• 

* 

200,000 

25 

86,877 

44,360 

33,551 

209,52 4 


Butchers' and Drovers* - 




500,000 

25 

404,663 

197,913 

133,1 II 

938,660 

17,500 

Mechanics’ and Traders’ 




200,000 

25 

l£4,t5? 

101,027 

.54,986 

[ 322,223 

14,000 

National 




750.000 

50 

9h, 987 

1 8 1 ,686 

256 ,699 

1,024,963 

52 5(H) 

Leather manufacturers* 




6(K),(XX) 

.50 

468,901 

187,211, 

132,5711 

1,003,107 

| 42)oOO 

Seventh Ward 



vs 

5<H),OX) 

50 

196,289 

120.141 

55,102 

713,201 

15.1XXI 

Bank of the State of New York 




2,(XM>,(XK>! 

1<H) 

1,432,227 

210,10] 

786,110' 

2,' 100,508 

60,000 

Mechanics’ Banking Association 


- 

632.00 )j 

25 

177,798 

87,574 

66,8061 

359,298 





f 

5,OX),(XX) 

1 






Bank of Commerce 

- 

- 

1 i nay he in-: 
1 i creasod to i 

1 100 

2,119,742 

204,1 50 J 

1,109,823 

2,777,997 

193,306 




l 

20,000,000' 

J 


I 




American Exchange 

- 

. 

- 1 

l,l5l,OOOj 

100 

523,367 

113,024 

276,490 

1,458,004 

57.770 

< Minton 



- 1 

400,000' 

50 

8,434 

1,547! 

_____ 4 .831 1 

57,836 



List of Insurance Companies existing in New York in 1843, with the Amount of their Capitals and 

Shares. 


Companies. 


I, IKK. 

rife Insurance and Trust Company 
Farmers' T-oan and Trust Company 
Mutual I.ife Iir»urane Company of Near 
York .... 

Mutual Marine Insurance Company of 
New York - 

New York Insurance Company - 
American Insurance Com (Mny - 
Atlantic Insurance Company 
Neptune Insurance Company 
Jackson Insurance Company 
Washington Mutual Insurance Company 
Mutual Safety Insurance Company 
Sun Mutual Insurance Company 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 
Fma. 

Mutual Insurance Company 
Cagle Fire Company - 
Merchants' Insurance Company 
Manhattan Insurance Company 


| Capitals, j Shares. 

| lh.ll, ir,. I Dollars j 
H, 001,00); lOO 1 
2,0X1,000 100 I 


50 


5,000,000 
1,500,000 
350,08) uu 
Yiii.oon! m 
300,0001 37 -50 
300,0u0| 50 


450,000' 50 


- ; 3 V),00() 50 

- ] 500,08) lOO 

5ou,ooo ; ioo 

50 


Companies. 


Fi RR — continuetl. 

North River Insurance Company 
New York Kuultahle Insurance Company 
New York Contributionship Insurance 
Company .... 
Jetti-rson Insurance Company - 
17. .States Fire Insurance Company 
Jitna Fire Insurance Company • 
Firemen’s Insurance Company - 
Howard Insurance Company 
New York Fire Insurance Company 
City Fire Insurance Company - 
New York Bowery Fire Insurance Com- 
pany .... 

Greenwich Insurance Company 
East Kiver Fire Insurance Company 
North American Fire I nsurance Company 
Trust Fire Insurance Company 
Williamsburg F>re I nsurance Company - 
New York Guardian Insurance Company 
National Fire Insurance Company 
Hudson 1 nstirance Company 


Capital,,. 

Shares. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

350, OX) 

2.5 

500,000 

.50 

301,000 

50 

20), (MM) 

30 

2 50, (XX) 

25 

2(X),0O0 

50 

500,000 

1 *5 

HI 

? 5 £ 

50 

IOO 

300,000 

25 

20), OX) 

25 

250,08) 

25 

250,000 

.50 

2<Hl.OX) 

UX) 

150,00) 

20 

3O0,(XX>! 
1 50,000' 

100 

2(H),O(>0! 

25 


Rule # observed by the New York Ranks. — The banks are open every day in the year from ten to three 
in the afternoon, except Sunday#, Christmas Day, New Year’s Day, the 4th of July, and general holiday* 
appointed by legal authority, and the bank of New York on Good Fridays. 

The interest for discount in the banks in this city is fixed at six per cent, per annum, upon notes or 
bills not having 60 days to run. Three days of grace arc allowed, and the discount taken for the same. 
Upon notes or bills having more than GO days to run, 7 per cent, is taken. 

Every bill or note offered for discount, must be delivered Into the office on the day preceding the 
day of discount, inclosed in a sealed cover, directed to the cashier, advising the name of the person upon 
whose account it is offered, Ac. 

Bills or notes lodged at the banks for collection, are collected free of expense, except when protested 
for non-payment : the person lodging the same pays the charge of protest. 

Deposits of money, or notes for collection, must he entered in the dealer’s hook at the time such deposit 
is made. , „ 

Gold coins of France, Great Britain, and Spain, are received and paid at the hanks at the following 
rates, according to an act of Congress, passed 1834, viz. : France, 93 1-10 cents the pennyweight. Great 
Britain, Portugal and Brazil, 94 8-10 cents, do. Spain, 89 9-10 cents do. 

Silver coins are received at the banks as follows . — 1 crown, 109 Centi. ; 1 dollar, 1 00 cents. ; 5 francs, 
93 2-100 cents. ; pastareens, 18 cents. 

Remarks on Banking in New York The reader will find In the article Banks. Foreign (ante, p. 111.), 

some details as to the banking system of the U. States. It seems to bo quite as defective lit New 
York as in any other part of the Union. Several banks in that State have failed, and some of those that still 
exist, obtained their charters by resorting to the most disgraceful practices. In the summer of 1826, the 
grand jury of the city entered upon an investigation of certain circumstances connected with the form- 
ation of some of these establishments, which ended in tho conviction, as conspirators to defraud the public, 
of not a few citizens, and even of some members of the legislature, who had previously been deemed highly 
respectable ! The Court of Errors afterwards decided, by a small majority, thnt these convictions were 
illegal ; but the fact of the most scandalous abuses having prevailed was established beyond all question. 
We may mention, by way of example, that the United States Lombard Association, incorporated in 
182ft, was sworn to as having a paid-up capital of 300 000 dollars ; but the association having failed In 
1826, it was ascertained that not more than 30,000 dollars had ever been paid up 1 There were, we are 
sorry to say, several other cases quite as bad, or, if pos#iblo,.even worse than this ( Report and Observ- 

ations on the Banks , 8fc. of the State ef New York , p. 10.) 

In order to protect the public from the mischief resulting from the failure of banks, tho legislature of 
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the State of New York enacted a law, In 1829, compelling all banks chartered In future, or getting their 
vharters renewed, to pay from £ to 1 per cent of their capital stock to the treasurer of the State, by whom 
it is invested and accumulated as a guarantee fund. When a bank fails, its debts, under certain restric- 
tions, are to be paid from this fund. Commissioners have also been appointed, having authority to 
examine upon oath, and to inquire into any particulars as to the management of the different banks sub- 
jected to this regulation. 

When the last edition of .this work was published, we observed of this system, tMHt “it has not been 
established for a sufficient length of time to enable a conclusive opinion to be formed as to its practical 
oncratitfn. We believe, however, that it will be found quite inadequate tojudicate the evils complained 
of. Even wore it otherwise successful, what can be more unjust than to talKhe capital of solid and well- 
managed concerns, to create a fund to pay the debts of those set on foot for the purpose of swindling ? 
The interference of th« commissioners, by lessening the responsibility of the directors, must be a good 
deal worse than useless ; and can have no effect other than the multiplication of abuses.” a 

These anticipations have been more than realised; and, with but few exceptions, the Banks of New 
York are about in the same rotten and disgraceful state as those in most other parts of the Union. In 
1838, the State passed what was called a “ general banking law,” which it was supposed would have 
considerable influence, and under which several banks have been established. But this law, like its 
predecessor, left untouched all the radical vices of the system, and has been quite as ineffectual for any 
good purpose. In proof of this, it is sufficient to state that the New York Register for 1843 (p. 177.) has 
a list of no fewer than 2d banks established under the law of 1838 that have bIiicc failed and been shut up. 

The truth is, that the business of banking in New York, as in other parts of the Union, is, as now carried 
mi, an unmixed and scandalous nuisance. And it is worse than idle to expect that it should ever be improved 
Without abolishing the system of limited responsibility, and making the partners in the banks liable to the 
utmost extent of their means for the debts of the banks. Even this would leave much untouched that 
is objectionable ; but it would go far to prevent banks from degenerating into mere swindling engines ; 
and, were it coupled with the obligation on the part of those who issue notes to give security for their 
payment, it would do all that legislation ran do to obviate the abuse of private banking. The devices 
that the legislatures of New York and other American States have adopted in this view, are not of the 
slightest use ; while, by teaching the public to depend on them, they facilitate the fraud and misconduct 
inseparable from the system. 

Forgery is extremely prevalent in the State of New York, and, indeed, throughout the Union ; a con- 
sequence of the low value at which notes are issued, and of their employment even in the smallest trans- 
actions. 

Sales by Auction — The practice of selling goods, particularly those imported from abroad, by auction* 
Is of longstanding in New York, and is carried to a very great extent. Auctioneers arc appointed by the 
senate, on the nomination of the governor. 


Statement of Sales at Auction in the State of New York, from 1833 to 1842 inclusive, from Returns made 
by the Auctioneers to the Comptroller. 


Years. 

Duties. 

Amount of Sales dutiable. 

Amount of Sales not dutiable. 

1833 

$238,719 

$21,985,506 

$12,406,813 

1 83-4 

193,470 

14,103,152 

13,291,524 

1835 

273,977 

19,627,355 

14,684,253 

1836 

258,311 

18,180,703 

35,072,689 

1837 

214,468 

12,71 1,937 

6,683,746 

1838 

1 12,102 

8,425,508 

16,238,264 

1839 

225.401 

13,364,603 

15,314,130 

1812 

199,507 

13,300,468 


Abstract <\f the principal Provisions qf the Lai v, concerning 
Auctions. 

The duties are — 

l.On wine* and ardent spirits, foreign or domestic, 2 j*'r 
cent. 

2. On goods imported from beyond the Cape of Hood Hope, 
and sold in packages, bales, Ac-, as imported, 1 per cent. 

3. On nil other articles, subject to duties, 14 j»er cent. 

The following articles are not subject to duties : — 

1. Ships and vessels. 

2. Utensil* of husbandry, horses, neat cattle, hogs, and sheep. 

3. Articles grown, produced, or manufactured in this state, 
except distilled spirits. 

4. All fabrics of cotton, wool, hemp, and flax, manufactured 
within the jurisdiction of the United States. 

floods are exempted from auction duties, — 

1. When they belong to the United States or this State. 

2. When sold by the authority of a court, or when seized by a 
public officer on account of any forfeiture or penalty, or 
under a distress for rent. 

3. The etfVcts of a deceased person sold by executors or ad- 
minUtrators, or by a person authorised by a surrogate. 

4. The effects of a bankrupt or insolvent sold by his assignees, 
appointed pursuant to law, o&by a general assignment for 
the benefit of all his creditors. 

5. Hoods damaged at sea and sold within 20 days after being 
lunded, for the owners or insurers. 

Any citizen of this State may sell at auction (except In the 
city of New York ) all such gorxls as are not subject to duties, 
llut in the city of New York, or where the good* pay duties, 
the sate must be by an authorised auctioneer, his partner, or 
clerk. And any person selling contrary to tlie said provisions 
is guilty of a misdemeanour. 

When an auctioneer cannot attend an auction by sickness, by 
duty as a fireman , by military orders , or necessary attendance in 
a court qf justice, or when fie 1* temporarily iibxent from the 
place For which he is appointed, he may employ u partner to 
Attend in his behalf. 

He must give bond to the people of this State, with 2 free- 
hold sureties, conditioned in the penalty of 5,000 dollars, for 
the payment of the duties Imposed by law and accruing on the 
sales. The penalty of selling without the bond, is 125 dollars 
for each article offered fbr sale. 

No auctioneer in sny city shall at the same time have more 
than 1 house or store for holding hi* auctions, and shall, before 
entering on his office, designate In a writing, to he tiled with 
the cleric of the city, such house or store, and his partner or 
partners. But goods sold in the packages in which they were 
Imported, fhrniture, and such bulky articles a* have usually 
been sold in warehouses, in the streets, or on the wharfs, need 
not be sold in the house or store designated in such writing, If 
such sales be advertised at least 2 days previously, in 1 or more 
newspapers. 

Auctioneers are to receive 2J per cent, on the amount of all 
sales* unless by previous agreement in writing ; and for de- 


manding and receiving an unlawful commission, shall forfeit 
250 dollars, and refund the monies so received. 

No auctioneer, on the same day and at the same place where 
hi* public auction shall be held, nor any other person at the 
same time and place, shall sell at private sale any gixats liable 
to auction duties, under |>enalty of forfeiting their price. 

Every auctioneer shall make out in writing a quarterly 
account, dated on the 1st days of April, July, October, and 
January In the year for which lie is appointed, stating mi- 
nutely — 

1 . The sum for which any goods shall have l>ocn sold at every 
auction held by or for him, from the time of bis giving bond, 
or from the duie of bis last quarterly account. 

2. The days on which sales were so made, and the amount of 
each day’* sale, designating the sales made by himself, or in 
his presence, and those made in his absence, by bis partner 
or cleriit and the causes of his absence. 

3. The amount of all private sales made by himself or his 
partner, and the times thereof. 

4. The amount of duties chargeable on ail sates made. 

Every such account shall, within 20 days after its dntc, he 
exhibited, by auctioneers for a city, to the mayor or recorder : 
and if by an auctioneer for a county, to a county judge, and 
be verified bv oath. Every partner of an auctioneer, and 
every clerk who ha» mude any sales, shall also swear to his 
belief in the truth and justice of every particular of such 
account. 

The State duties (together with the addition of 2^ per cent, 
on the whole amount of them) are to be paid within 10 days 
after exhibiting such account. 

Any deceit or fraud in violating any provision of the law 
respecting auctioneer*, is made a misdemeanour, and subjects 
the offending party to the payment of treble damages to the 
party injured. 

Coins. 

Gold eagle. — This, with its subdivisions, is the onlv Ame- 
rican gold coin, liy the mint regulations of the United State*, 
the eagle, which is the equivalent of 10 dollars, contained, 
previously to the 5l»t of July, 1834, 270 grain* of standard 
gold. viz. 246 grains pure, and 24 grain* alloy. But, by an 
act of Congress, which came into operation at tne above (fate, 
the weiuht of the eagle was reduced to 258 grains, of which 
232 are pure, and 26 grains alloy. In consequence of this 
alteration, the sovereign, that was formerly worth 4 dollars 
67 cents, is now worth 4 dollars 87 cents, and is received by 
the Americans at tills rate. 

We do not know whether It was the object of the American 
government, in enneting this law, to substitute a gold In the 
place of a silver currency ; but it will, perhaps, have that effect. 
Under the former system, silver was over-valued in the Ame- 
rican mint as compared with gold ; and, as it consequently be- 
came everybody's interest to pay his debts in silver rather than 
in gold, the latter was nearly banished from circulation, pre- 
cisely in the nuie way thut the over-valuation of gold In the 
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British mint banished all direr coins of full weight from this 
country, and that the over-valuation of silver in the French 
mint banished gold. — (.4*^, p- 301.) Under the present Ame- 
rican system, it is said that gold is over-valued from 11 to 1 4 
per cent., so that an individual who has to pay a debt of 100/., 
and who employ* metallic money for that purpose, will save 
from 23*. to .VI*. by using gold rather than stiver. 

Caine qf Foreign Gold Loins in the Currency >\f the U. States.-* 
It was ordered by an acrof Congress, passed at the same time 
with the New Mint Act, that there “ shall pass current as 


money, and be receivable In all payments, by weight, for the 
payment of all debts and demands, from and after the .11 st day 
of July, 1834," via. : 1. The gold coins of Great Britain, I'or- 
tugal, and Brazil, of not less than 22 carats tine, at the rate of 
93 8-10 cents per pennyweight ; 9. The gold coins of France. 
9-iOths tine, at the rate of 93 1-10 cents per penny weight ; and 
3. The gold coins of Spain, of the Oneness of ‘A) carats 3*7-16 
grains, at the rate of 89 9-10 cents per penny weight. On this 
principle the following table has been calculated. 


old Coins of Great Britain, Porti^P & Brazil, VS Carats One. 

- . Value in 
•d C' S? U • S. cut- 
’s renoy.es- 

■* c V timated 

s g H. by the 

D. • J quantity 

Weight. a *5 of pure 

~Z So gold com- 

e c*7 pared 

2 T'* with that 

g S5 in the new 

c j eagle of 

**■ 23 1 grain* 


Gold Coins of France, 9-10ths One. 


Ghbat Britain, 'drvt. gr. grain t 

Guinea, (half and 7«.j I 

piece in proportion) J 3 9 39-89 118 6 

Sovereign (half in pro-: 
portion) - .'$3 171-61/3 113 

PoSTIOAl. J 

Dobraon of 2 t ,000 rees I 

(half in j»ro|K>rtion ) 34 19 739 

Dobra of 19,800 rees . 18 6 401*5 

Moidore - - ! 6 22 159*9 

Milree, 1753 - 19 3-4 I 18T 


Double louis, coined 
t since 1786, (single in 
pr»|>ortion) - 
Double napoleon, (sin* 
gle in proportion) - 


919*6 9 13 4 9 16 3 


|39 70 6 32 71 9| Karr*. — The double louis, Im 

I 'Z 59 ® ; 1786, not being 9-10ths line 

s n -a * because they are not legal tend' 

jS 0 0 <8 0 single napoleon, or the new lo 

-a _ __ , , Ideticiency is so very small that 


0 78 0 0 <8 0 single napoli 

L. _ „ ' ... (deficiency is 

17 All 117 M fi!* 1 C4d,ed ,he 
6 55 7 6 64 *j 


-14 3 1-2 I 82*5 3 85 9 1 3 83 7 

double louis, louis, and demi-louis, coined ticfore 
f 9-10ths tine, are not Included in the Uble, 
not legal tenders. Neither are the double and 
or the new louis, exactly 9-10ths fine, but the 
cry small that it is believed it is covered by what 
edy of the mint. 


N. B. — There are several gold coins of Portugal and Hray.il, the 
Joannese, the pieces of 1G, 12, and 8 festoons, and the old and new 
crusado, which are not included in the above table, because they 
are not 92 carats line, and of course are not legal tenders, the 
words of the act being express. — “ The gold coins of Great 
■ Britain, Portugal, and Brazil, q/‘ nut lest than 22 carats Jine." 


■ of Spain, 20 Carats 3 7-16 Grains fine. 


i the above table the coin 


ill presumed to l>e of full | 


calculation of their value. It will he found to lie a sufficient ap-, Quadruple pistole oi 
proximal ion to the truth for all ordinary purpose*. To those *ho doubloon, coined lay- 
wish perfect accuracy, it may he observed that the quantity of fore 1772, (double, 
[pure gold in the sovereign is i 13 18-1 1 , 214 grains, and ihat lhe single, and half ill 
itrue value of the sovereign, compared with the new eagle of 232 proportion) - 
grains, is 4 87-7 I0O. This is also the true par of exchange Quarter pistole, or gold 
| net ween the United States and Uondon, and is equal to a premium dollar, coined before 
of 9 7-10 per cent., as near ns can be calculated, on the nominal 1772 - 


j par of 4 44 or 109 7 -10 for 100. 


I Doubloon ofl772 (dou 
I lile and single in pro' 
I portion) 

Half pistole of 1772 * 



e . 

Weight. 

a? 

i? 


o p. 

dwt. gr. 

grains 

17 8 1-2 

375*3 

1 3 

24 *2 J 

17 8 1-2 

2 4 

! 1 3 

372 ! 

46*3 
23*9 


I timnh dl>y 
the quan- 
tltyot pun- 
gold, <fcc. 


24*2 1 01 11 04 


12 15 59 0 16 03 4 

46*3 I <ii 7 1 99 5 

23’9 1 01 l I 03 0 


Silver Coins. «. d. 

Dollar, val. 10 dimes, wt. 416 grs. stand, silver — 4 3*75 ster. 
Half dollar 3 do. *08 do. _ = 2 4*87 — 

Quarter, 2 J do. 104 do. — = I 0*93 — 

Dime, 10 cents, 4 1 3-5ths — = 0 5*46 — 

Half dime, 5 do. 20 4-5ths — 

Standard silver is 1,485 patu pure, and 179 alloy. 

Coins nf the United States decimally divided. — 10 mills make 
1 cent, 10 cents 1 dime, 10 dime* 1 dollar, 10 dollars 1 eagle. 

*►_ 

Rules for reducing the Currencies qf the different States into each 
other. 

To reduce the currencies of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Virginia, into those of New 
York and North Carolina, — to the given sum add 1 -3d part 
thereof. Of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and Mary- 
land, — to the given sum add 1 -4th thereof. Of South Carolina 
and Georgia, — from the given sum subtract 2 -9th* thereof. 

To reduce New York and North Carolina into New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Virgi- 
nia, — from the given sum deduct l-4th thereof. Into Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, — from the 
given sum deduct !-6th thereof. Into South Carolina, — to 
the sum given add 1-1 6th, then take & of the whole. 

To reduce Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and Mary- 
land, into New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, and Virginia, — from the sum given deduct l-5th 
thereof. Into New York and North Carolina, — to the sum 
given add l-5th thereof. Into South Carolina and Georgia, — 
multiply hy 3 and l-9th and divide the product by 5 ; or mul- 
tiply by 28, and divide by 45. 

To reduce South Carolina and Georgia into New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Virgi- 
nia, —to the given sum add 2-7ths thereof. Into Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland,— multiply the given 
sum by 45, and divide by 28. Into New York and North 
Carolina, — from the given sum subtract l-7th, and double 
the remainder. 

Custom- H mms Rroulattons. — V essels must be reported 
to the collector by the master 24 hours after arrival ; must 
come to a full entry 48 hours after arrival, at which time the 
commander swears lo a detailed account of his cargo, stores, 
and passengers, and that he has deposited all letter* in the 
post-office, except such as are for his ship’s husband, at which 
time he must also deposit the register, clearance, and cockeis 
in the Custom -house. 

*Y arehouring. — There Is no warehousing system, but goods 
are received into the public stores, where they are Allowed to 


remain 9 months at the risk and expense (for fee* of cartage, 
la1>ouragc and storage, as fixed by the Chamber of Commerce, 
see post) of the owner, without any duties being demand able. 
Woollens are the only exception to this rule: since 1835, in- 
terest is charged upon the amount of duty payable on thtir 
account from the time of their importation. 

Port Charges — For A tnerican vessels, or thosa of States 
having reciprocity treaties : — 

Doll. its. £ s. d. 

Fee* on entering - * - 5 71) or I 5 7| 

Fees on clearing - - 2 700 — 0 12 lj 

Custom-! I ncas Furs. — 1. Fees payable to Collector. — Entry 
of a vessel of lot) tons or upwards,’ 2 dollars and 50 cents; 
clearance of a vessel of 100 ton* or upwards, 2 dollars and 50 
cents ; entry of a vessel under 100 tons 1 dollar and 50 cents; 
clearance of a vessel under 100 tons, 1 dollar and 50 cents ; 
every post entry, 2 dollars; permit to land goods, 20 cents; 
every bond taken officially, 40 cents ; permit to load goods, for 
the exportation, for drawback, 30 cents; debenture or other 
official certificate, 20 cents; official document (register ex- 
cepted), required by any person, 20 cents. 

2. Fees payable to the Surveyor. — Admeasuring and certify- 
ing the same, of every ship or vessel of 100 tons and under, 
per ton, 1 cent; admeasurement of every ship or vessel atwve 
100 tons, and not exceeding 200 tons, 1 dollar and 50 cents ; 
above 200 tons, 2 dollars; for all bther services on lioard any 
ship or vessel of 100 tons and upwards, having on board goods, 
wart**, or merchandise subject to duty, 3 dollars; for like 
services on board any ship or vessel of less than 100 tons, 1 
dollar and 50 cents ; on all vessels not having on board goods, 
wares, or merchandise subject to duty, 66 ?-3d cent*. Cer- 
tificate of registry of vessels, 2 dollars. Endorsement on registry 
or record, 1 dollar. Every bond required bv this act, 25 cents j 
every bond for a Mediterranean passport, 40 cents; every sea- 
man s protection, 25 cents. 

Under the Coasting Act. — Admeasuring t;very vessel In order 
to the registering, enrolment, licensing, or recording the 
same, of 5 tons or upwards, and less than 20, 50 cents; 20 
and not exceeding 70, 75 cents : 70, 1 dollar; above 100,150 
cents. For every certificate of enrolment, 50 cents; every 
endorsement of ditto, 20 vents j every licence, including the 
bond, not exceeding 20 tons, 25 cents ; above 20 tons* and not 
more than 100, .50 cents; more than 10O, 1 dollar. Recording 
certificate, manifest, and granting permit, of les; than 90 tons, 
25 cents; above 50 tons, 50 cents. For certifying a manifest, 
and granting permit for registered vessels, 150 cents. For re- 
ceiving certified manifest and granting permit for registered 
vessels, 150 cents. Granting permit Cut a vessel not belonging 
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to a ritlr.cn, on arrival, to proceed from district to district, and 
receiving a manifest, 2 dollars ; receiving manifest and grant- 
ing permit to unload, as above, 2 dollars. Granting permit 
for a vessel to carry on fishery in a foreign port, Id cents. For 
report and entry of any foreign goods imported in such last- 
mentioned vessel, 25 cents. 

Dolls. A s. d. 

j port of New Yoik, with the usual 

cargo exported from thence • - 160 36 0 0 

Ditto of discharging - - -801800 

For discharging — Cent*. 

Coals, per chaldron < 

For loading — 

Tobacco, per hhd. 

Cotton, per bale 
Flour, per barrel 
Flax-seed, do. 


- 25 


3.J O 0 
0 0 


.3 


Rate s of Wharfage. — Vessels under 50 tons, 50 cents per day 
as 2*. 3d.; and for every 50 tons more, 124 cents additional 
= 7 d. 

N.B . — Wharfs are all private property. 

Rates or Commission, recommemled .for general Adoption, 

and allowed hu the Sew York Chamber cf Commerce, when no 

Agreement subsists to the contrary. 

On Foreign Business . — On the sale of merchandise, 5 per cent. 
Hl^ale or purchase of stocks, 1 per cent. — Specie, A jkt cent. 
B Purchase and shipment of merchandise, with fund in hand, 

m the aggregate amount cf costs and charges , 2 A per cent 

Drawing or indorsing bills, in all cases, 2$ per cent. — Vessels, 
selling or purchasing, 2-4 |>er cent. — Procuring freight, 5 per 
cent.— Collecting freight on general average, 2A per tent. — 
Outfits or disbursements, with funds in hand, 24 per cent. — 
Effecting marine insurance, in all cases, when the premium 
does not exceed 10 per cent., on the amount insured, A percent. 

— When the premium exceeds 10 |ier cent.% on the amount of 
premium, 5 per cent. — Collecting dividends on stock, 4 |>er 
cent. — Collecting delayed or litigated accounts, 5 per cent. — 
Adjusting and collecting insurance losses, 2J per cent. — Re- 
ceiving and paying monies, from which no other commission 
is derived, 1 ;»er cent — Remittances in hills, in all cases, 4 per 
cent. — Landing and reshipping goods from vessels in distress, 
on the value, 24 l»er cent. — Receiving and forwarding goods 
entered at the Custom-house, on the value, 1 per cent. — and 
24 percent, on responsibilities incurred. 

(M Inland Business. — On the sale of merchandise, 2 J per cent. 

— Purchase and shipment of merchandise, or accepting for 

purchase, without funds or property in hand, 24 per cent. — 
Sale or purchase of stocks, 1 per cent. — Sale or purchase of 
specie, 4 per cent Sale of bills of exchange with indorse- 

ment, 4 per cent. — Sale of hank notes or draffs not current, 
4 per cent. — Selling or indorsing bills of exchange, 24 per 
cent. — - Selling or purchasing vessels, 24 per cent. — Charter- 
ing to proceed to other {torts to load, 24 per cent. — Procuring 
or collecting freight, 24 per cent. —Outfits or disbursements, 
24 per cent — Collecting general average, 24 per cent. — Effect- 
ing marine insurances, in all cases when the premium does not 
exceed 10 peT cent., on the amount insured, 4 per cent. When 
the premium exceeds 10 per cent., on the amount of premium, 5 
per cent. — Adjusting and collecting insurance losses, 2 4 per 
cent. — Collecting dividends on stocks, 4 per cent — Collecting 
bills, and paying over the amount, or receiving and paying mo- 
nies from which no other commission is derives!, 1 percent. 

— Receiving and forwarding goods, on the value, A I>er cent. — 
The same when entered for duty or debenture, 1 per cent. — 
Remittances in bills, in all cases, 4 per cent. 

The above commissions to be exclusive of the guarantee of 
debts for sales on credit, storage, brokerage, ande very other 
charge actually incurred. The risk of loss by fire, unless in- 
surance be ordered, and of robbery, theft, and other unavoid- 
able occurences. If the usual care be taken to secure the pro- 
perty, Is In all cases to be borne by the proprietor of the goods. 
When bills are remitted for collection, and are zetumed un- 
der protest for non-acceptance or non-payment, the same 
commission to be charged as though they were duly honoured. 
On consignments of merchandise withdrawn or rvshipped, 
full commission to be charged to the extent of advances or re- 
sponsibilities incurred, ana half commission on the residue of 
the value. 

Rates of Storage, chargealde per month, as established by 
the New York Chamber of Commerce. 

Cents. 

Almonds, in frails or packages, cwt. - - 6 

Alum, in casks or bags, per ton - • - 40 

Ashes, pot and pearl, bbl. - - - - 8 

Beef, bbl. - - - - f] 

Bottles, quart. In mats, cr. or hmp. gr. - - 8 

Bark, quercitron, in casks, ton - - - GO 

Bagging, cotton, loose or in bales, pc. - - 3 

Butter in firkins of 60 lbs., per fir. - - 2 

Brandy. See Liquors. 

Candles, In boxes of 50 or 60 lbs., box - - 2 

Chocolate, in boxes of 50 lbs., box - - - 2 

Cocoa, in bags, per cwt. - - - 24 

in casks, ditto - - - -3 

Coffee, in casks, ditto - - • - 2| 

In bags, ditto - - - - 2 

Copperas, in casks, per ton 


Copper, in pigs, ditto 

in sheets or bolts, t 


, ton 

braziers' bottoms, ton 
Cordage, per ton - 
Cassia, in mats or boxes, per cwt. 

Cotton, American, in square hales, 300 lbs. 
ditto in round bales, ditto 
West Indian, in proportion to round. 
East Indian, in bales, per 300 lbs. 
Cheese, casks, boxes, or loose, cwt. 

Duck, heavy, per bolt 

Ravens or Russia sheeting, piece 
Dry goods, lnJ^oxes or bales, 40 cubic feet 
Fish, plckledTper bbl. 

dry, in casks or boxes, cwt. 
in bulk, per cwt. 

Figs, in frails, boxes, or drums, cwt. 

Flax, per ton 


50 

75 

50 

10 

124 

16 

9 » 

3 

M 


60 | 


Flax-seed, or other dry articles, In tierces of 7 bushels per 
tierce - - - - . - 10 

Flour, or other dry articles, In bbls. - - - 4 

Earthenware, In crates of 25 to 30 feet 15 

in hhds. of 10 to 50 feet - - 30 

Grain, in bulk, per bushel - - - - 1 

Ginger, in bags, per cwt. - - * - 2 

Glass, window, in boxes of 50 feet - - 1 ) 

Gin. See Liquors. 

Hemp, per ton - - - - - 75 

Hides, dried or salted, pgf hide - - 1 4 

Hardware, in casks or 40 cubic feet - - 40 

Indigo, in serons or boxes, per cwt. - - - 4 

Iron, in bars or bolts, per ton - - - 20 

in hoops, sheets, or nallrods, ton - - 30 

Liquors, in puncheons of 1 20 gallons, per tfbicheon - 30 

in 4 casks - - W - 6 * 

In pipes or casks, 120 gallons - - 30 

bottled. In casks, or boxes, dor., bottles - l.\ 

Leather, per side - - - - - 1 

Lard, in firkins of 60 lbs. - - - - 2 

Lead, pig or sheet, per ton - - - - 20 

dry or gr. in oil, ditto - - - 20 

Molasses, per hhd. of 110 gallons (other casks in pro- 
portion) - - - - - 30 

Nall*, In casks, per cwt. - - . 2 

Oil, in hhds. or casks, 1 10 gallons - 30 

in chests of 30 flasks, per chest - - 4 

bottled, In boxes og baskets, <Ioz. - 1 4 

Paints, in casks or kegs, per ton - _ - 40 

Fork, per bbl. - - _ _ - 6 

Porter. See Liquors. 

Pepper, in bags, per cwt. - - _ - 24 

Pimento, in casks or bags, cwt. - - -24 

Rice, in tierces, per tierce - - - 12 

in A ditto, per 4 ditto - - - -8 

Rags, in bales, per cwt. - - _ - 6 

Raisins, Malaga, in casks - - - >3 

ditto. In boxes - - - .1 

in other packages, per cwt. - - 2 

Rum. See Liquors. 

Saltpetre, In bags, per cwt. - - 2 

In casks, ditto - - - - 24 

Salt, in hags, or bulk, per bushel - - - 1 

Shot, in casks, per ton - _ . - 37 

Soap, in boxes of 50 to 60 lbs. - - -2 

Steel, In l>ars or bundles, per ton - - 30 

in boxes or tubs, ditto - 40 

Sugar, raw, in hags or boxes, per cwt. - - 2 

ditto, in casks, ditto - - - Vj 

refined, in casks or packages - - - 3 

Tallow, in casks or serons, cwt. - - 2 

Tea, bohea. In whole chests - - - 15 

ditto, in A chests - - - - 8 

green or black, in J chests - - 14 

in boxes, in proportion to 4 chests. 

1 in, block, per ton - - - - 20 

in boxes of usual size, per box - - '14 

Tobacco, in hhds., per hhd. - 37 I 

in bales or serons, per cwt. - 4 

manufactured, in kegs of 100 lbs. - - 2 

Wines. See Liquors. 

Woods, for dyeing, under cover, per ton - - 50 

ditto, in yards .... US 
Whiting, in hhds., per ton ... 374 

On articles on which the rate is fixed by weight, it is un- 
derstood to he on I he gross weight ; and on liquors, oil, fee. on 
which the rate refers to gallons, it is understood to be on the 
whole capacity of the casks, whether frill or not. The pro- 
prietor or goods to be at the expense of putting them in store, 

stowing away, and turning out of store All goods taken on 

storage to be subject to 1 month’s storage; if taken out within 
15 days after the expiration of the month, to pay 4 » month's 
storage ; if after 15 days, a whole month’s storage. 

Rates or Caktaob. 

Ale or*beer, per hhd. - 

hhd. from 60 to 90 gallons 
Alun^r copperas, from 12 to 15 cwt., per hhd. 

™om 15 to 20 cwt. - 
over 1 ton - 

Bar iron, per load - 

Boards and plank, per load 
Brandy, pipe over 100 gallons 
Bread, 4 tierces - 
Bricks, per load - 

handled and piled 
Building or paving stones, load 
Calves, sheep, and lambs - - - 

Cider, cheese, and cocoa - 
Clav and sand, 12 bushels 
Coal, half chaldron, per load 
Clteoa, per load - 

Coffee, in bags or bbls. ... 

above 10 cwt., per hhd. 

Cordage, small, per load 
Cotton, per load of 3 bales 
Cut stone, per load - 

Dried fish, loose, lead ... 

Dye wood, per load ... 

Earthenware, loose, per load 
European goods, per load ... 

Flax, in bales and bundles, load 
Flax-seed, 3 tierces ... 

Firewood, per load ... 

Flour, in nags, 12 per load 

7 bbls. per load ... 

Gammons or hains, per load 
Gin, pipe over 100 gallons 
Hay, In trusses, bundles, bales, per load 

loose .... 

Heading or staves, per load 
Hides, 50 per load - 

Hemp, In bales or bundles, per load 
loose, not over 12 cwt. 


A. 

0 
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Hoot**, In bundles 
Hoof- poles, per load 
Hollow ware, j*er load 
Household furniture 
Afolaaacs. from 60 to 90 gallons 
from 90 to UO Daltons 

Oil, per load of 3 bbls. - - - 

Outers, ditto shells, 5tc , load 
Potashes, per loadjjpf 5 bbls. 

Paints, common, load - - 

per hhd., from 12 to 15 Ctrl, 
trom 13 to 20 cwt. 

above 20 i wt. ... 

Pantiles, i>er load - 

Plaster of Paris, ton - 

Pork , beef, tar, pitffc, and turpentine, 5 bbls. 
Rum, per hhd. ^ ... 

trait, 20 bushels - - - - 

Shingles long cedar, pine. In bundles 

Cyprus, 12 ,(* KM 22 inch) - 
Stone, paving or building 
Sugar, Hav.mnah, 3 boxes 
from 9 to 13 cat. 
from 13 to 5(0 cwt. - 

above *0 cwt. - 

Scantling or timber, per load 
Tea, per load .... 
'files or slate, per load - 

Tobacco, in hhd*., from 9 to 15 cwt. ptf hhd. 
from 15 IQ 510 cwt. 
atsjvc 50 cwt. - 

Wheat, or other grain, per load 
Wine, pipe, over 10O gallons 

in 4 quarter -cask* - - - 

Whiting, common load - 

per hhd., 1 1 to 15 cwt. 
from 13 to *20 cwt. 
above 20 cwt. 

Cablet. 

For every cable, whole shot of 3 inches in cir< 


» ^ 4T w * ,<yr » * dollars per foot ; drawing N and leas than 

* 5 18, 52 dollars and 50 cent* per foot ; drawing 18 feet and up- 

- 8 6 wards, three dollars per font. 

* « L fw !;r f or piloting between the eastward or southward of 

’ i »ne white buoy and the porta of Jersey city, Newark, Perth, 

8 6 Amboy, or within Ssiidy Hook — 

^ O Vessels drawing less than 1 4 feet - - per foot $ 8 00 

* O — between 14 ami J.8 feet - — 8 .5(1 

* £ ~Z mor * u, *« 18 feet - — 3 00 

8 0 of war - - - — 5 OO 

v G foreign, not entering as U. State vessels, one fourth ad- 

f 0 dition. 

4 r, I taken charge of to the westward of the white buoy, half 

o 6 pilotage. 

4 0 Between the 1st days of Noremler and April, in addition to 

8 O t,lc abwvr * for ▼cwels drawing 10 feet and upwards, 4 dollars, 

- less than IO fi<et, 8 dollar* ; and one half of these additional 

9 It su,,, » for half pilotage. Commissioner*’ fees not charged. 

3 (j Hell Gate Pilots 

2 0 Feet. Per foot. 

8 6 From or to Sand's Point, for schooners or aloojM - 101 .50 

8 6 — „ square ringed vessels - 1 75 

3 O From or to Hell Hate, for schooners or sloops - 1 oo 

4 6 — square rigged vessel* - 1 25 

2 O From the 1st day of November to the 1st day of April, 

8 6 in addition to the above, for every ship, hark , or brig, 8 0“ 

2 6 — schooner or sloop - - 1 Q 

8 6 

3 O Wardens of the Port. 

j* 6 Vessel* and goods arriving in a damaged state, and required 
2 U to be sold by auction for the benefit of underwriters out of the 
” • city of New Fork, must be under the in*i>cciinn of the ward- 

” 0 ens, who may l>e required to certify the cause of the damage, 

* ” and amount of sale and charges. 

" Pees. — 14 pe* cant, on gross amount of sales ; and fin each 
0 O survey on board of any vessel, at any store, or along the dock* 

4 0 or wharfs, 3 dwls. on damaged goods; each survey on hull, 

spars, rigging, 9tc.. 5 dots. ; each certificate, 1 dol. 25 ct*. ; 
ditto of distress of said vessel, 2 dol*. 50 ct*. ; same service* for 
I vessels paying foreign duties and tonnage, double. 


Do. half shot of like dimension* - - - 2 6 

l»o. whole shot of 7 to IO inches - - - 12 O 

l>o. half shot of like dimensions - - -60 

I>o. whole shot of 10, and not exceeding 12 inches in 

circumference - - - -14 0 

Do. whole 'hot of 12, and not exceeding 14 inches in 

circumference - - - -2d 0 

Do. half shot of the dimension* of the two last men- 
tioned - - - - -10 O 

Do. whole shot of 14 and not exceeding 15 inches - 21 O 
Do. half shot of like dimensions - - - 12 0 

Do. whole shot of 15 inches ... 32 O 

Do. half *hot of liLe dimension* - - -16 0 

m o* Gotxls, rvares, merchandise, or ether articles not 

herein enumerated, per load - - .-20 


2 6 Quantity or Goons to com roe n a Tore. 

M () Extract from the By-Laws if the Mew York Chamber qf Com- 
0 merer. 

14 0 Resolved. — That when vessel* are freighted by the ton, and 

no special agreement Is made l>etwe«*n the owner of the vessel 
20 0 an ‘l freighter of the good*, respecting the pro|*orilon of tonnage 

which each particular article shall l>o computed r.t, the follow- 
10 O ing regulation shall be the standard of computation : — 

2 | o That the articles, the bulk of which shall compose a ton, to 

1 2 0 equal a ton of heavy materials, shall he in weight «•* follow* : — 
52 O 1 .368 lbs. of coffee in casks, 1,830 ditto in bags; 1,120 ll»*. of 
K 3 (j cocoa in casks, 1,307 ditto in hags. 

932 ll»s. of pimento In casks, 1 , 1 10 ditto In bags, 
o o H barrel* of Hour of 190 lbs. each. 


In all cases where the distance exceeds 4 a mile, and not 2 tur]>entii 


6 barrels of beef, pork, tallow, pickled fish, pitch, tar, and 


miles, 4 »u addition to be allowed. 

Rates qf Porterage For any distance not exceeding 4 a 

mile, 124 cents; over | a mile, and not exceeding a mile, 25 
cents; and in that proportion for any greater distance. For 


carrying a loan upon a nauu- narrow. . „ 

exceeding 4 a mile, 25 cents; over 4 a mile, and not ex- 6 cwt. of ship bread in casks, 7 cwt. In bags, and 8 cwt. in 
c ceding a mile, 44 cent* ; and in that projiortion for any greater bulk. 

distanc#. 200 gallon* (wine measure) reckoning the full contents of 

tmen For any distance not exceeding l a mile, the cask*, of oil, wine, brandy, or any kind of liquor*. 

»ver 4 a mile and not exceeding a mile, Ail cents ; 22 bushel* of grain, peas, or beans, in casks, 

proportion for any greater distance. 36 bushel* of ditto in bulk. 

• 56 bushel* of European *alt. 

Harbour Master . 31 bushels of salt from the West Indies. 

f^ nr Xh r JZl1Z !S.uS? in’.LlSu « Wi!?* “SSL-i a *, m timber. «,* 

|rfn.«n<i other !«'«>. ^ *«*. 

uks; U nk c^'rof «>*»• »* •*“. >« <=««• •»»«• •"» * ■=»■• 

unloading i; cent per ton. V«wh ]w.- , . . . Turf allowed by Custom. 

Amies and tonnaee.ioiAfr: which must be nald n bags, - - - - . 


for any distance not cwt. of dried codfish In 


20 cwt. of pig nnd bar iron, potashes, sugar, logwood, fustic, 
Nicaragua wood, and all heavy dye woods, rice, honey, copper 
ore, and all other heavy goods. 

16 cwt. of coffee, cocoa, and dried codfish. In bulk, and 12 


Hand-eartmen For any distance not exceeding mile, 

18i cent* ; over 4 » mile and not exceeding a mile, Aii cenU ; 
and in that proportion for any greater distance. ^ 

Harbour Master. 

The office of harbour master wa* created in 1808, by legis- 
lative enactment, with poweT to regulate and station all vessels 
In the harbour, or at the wharfs, to accommodate vessels wish- 
ing to discharge their cargoes, and to decide promptly all dis- 
pute* connected with the foregoing subject*. Resisting hi* 
authority subjects to a fine of 50 dollars and costs, for the 
benefit of the New York hospital. 

Fees. On vessels unloading 1 4 cent per ton. Vessel* pay- 

ing foreign duties and tonnage, double: which must be paid 
within 48 hour* after arrival. Schooners and sloop^fri the 
coasting trade, 2 dollars. For adjusting any difference re- 
specting situation, 8 dollars. 

Pilot* must register their vessels, name* and place* of abode. 
In hi* office ; and are obliged to put to sea whenever ordered 
by him. The penalty for refusing is 5 dollar* and loss of 
licence. 

Pilotage. 

There are 9 branch and 9 deputy pilots, and as many re- 
gistered boats. 

Pilot Lam, New York. 


§ 2. All pilots' bills shall be certified, before collected, by one Clove*, In cask 
or more of the said commissioners or their secretary, except in bags 

where a pilot receives hi* pilotage outward l*ound from •« Currant*, In cs 

master of the vessel at Sandy Hook, in which case the pilot * n 

shall report to the aaid commissioner* according to law. r igs, in boxes 

| 4 . The said commissioner* shall fix and determine the com- In mats < 

pensation of pilotage to be received l»y the pilots ; 1 st, for pilot- In urumi 

ing vessels from the Quarantine to New York; 2dly, for In cask* 

transporting a vessel from one river to the other; 3dly_, foT Glue, in casks 


•1 ved by the pilots ; 1 st, for pi lot- 
itine to New York; 2dly, for 


Almonds, in cases 
in bale* 
double hales 
In bag* 

Cheese, in casks or tubs 
Cocoa, In Herons 
Copperas, in cask* - 
Cassia, in l»oxe* 
in mats 

Cinnamon, in boxes - 
in bale* - 


in t>ags 

Currant*, in casks 
in boxes 
Figs, in boxen 

In mats or frails 
in drums 
In cask* 


8 _ 

8 II*. 

16 — 

4 per cent. 


6 jH-r cent, 
actual 
6 per cent. 


U one river to the other; 3dly, for Glue, in cask* 


4 into the stream from the wharf to lur anchor- 


in boxes 
Hemp, In bale* 


S 5. The pilotage on vessel* outward shall be as follow* ; for Indigo, In cases - 
every vessel drawing leas than 14 feet water one dollar and 50 Lead (white, in oil). In kegs 

cent* per foot ; for every vessel drawing 14 feet and less than do. if the keg* are packed In hogsheads, ex 

18, I dollar and 75 cents per foot s for every vessel drawing 18 tra allowed for the hogshead Is 

feet and upward*, 2 dollars arm 25 cents per fool, and on • te ,’ t * r 7’i* * n caik * t * 


foreign merchant vessels not entitled by the laws of the United 


• (white, dry), in casks 
(red, dry), do. 

(red, in oil), do. 
in casks 
Nalls, In hag* 


- iOOlha. 

- G per cent. 


M tate*, shall be Increased by adding one-fourth to the above in casks 

rate*. Nall*, in hag* 

Inward. — For piloting any merchant vessel bound to New Nutmegs, in cask* - 

York, and not exempted from pilotage by virtue of this act, In bags - 

from the southward or eastward of the white huoy on the Ochre (in oil). In casks 


eastern edge of the outer middle nesr tie bar, to her anchor- (dry), do. - 

age, moorings, or to a wharf, for every vessel drawing less than 1 Powder, gun, in J casks 
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Powder, gun, in A cask* 
whole do. 

Plums, in boxes - 

Prune*, in do. - 

Pari*, white in cask* 

Raisins, in Jar ... 

in ooxe* ... 
in casks - - - 

In frails - 

in drums - 

Rice - 

WnufF, in boxes - 

Nugar-eamly, in tubs - 

Sugar, in loaves - 

Steel, per bundle - 

Shuinac, no tare : sometimes 1 lb. per bag is allc 
Sheet iron, in tasks - 
Steel , in cases and cask s 

Spikes, in casks .... 

Tallow, in baf<s - 


in naies 

-Jobacco, in boxes - 
■Plre, in casks 
vVbiting, in do. 

Actual tare is allowed o 


9 lb*. Chc«*e, in hampers or baskets - - 10 

2.3 — in boxes - . _ - 20 

8 percent. Chocolate, in boxes - - - - 10 

8 — Coffee In bags - - . .9 

10 — in bale* - - - -3 

18 His. in casks - - . - 12 

11 percent. Cocoa, in bags - - - . 1 

12 — in casks - - - - 4 

4 — Cotton, in bales - - - a 

10 — - in serons - - - - fi 

TO — Indigo, in do. 1 - - - - 10 

15 w- Nalls, in casks - - _ - 8 

15 — Pimento, in bags - - . -3 

I Jibs. Pepper, in bags - - - _ 2 

1 — Sugar, other than loaf sugar, in casks - - 12 

•red. in boxes - - - _ 1.5 

11 percent. in mats or bags - - 5 

8 — Salts, dauber - - _ - 8 

8 — Sugar-candy, in boxes - - - 10 

3 — Soap, in boxes - - - - 10 

8 — shot, in casks - - - -3 

12 — Every whole chest of boliea tea - -70 1 

8 — A do. do. - - - - 36 - 

15 — J do. do. - - - . oo - 

12 — Every chest of hyson or other green tea of 70 lbs. 

12 — or upwards - - - - 20 - 

1 — Everv box of other tea between 10 and 70 lbs. - 18 - 


Every box of other 
cfo. do. i 

do. do. f 


fronWiO lbs. and upwards 


Tarts allurvtd by law. 


The above to ii 
On all other boxe 
weight thereof. 


Wc have derived these statements from the Nr to York Annual Register for 1813 ; The Picture qf New 
Yorks Hunt's Commercial Magazine ; and valuable private communications. 


Trade and Navigation of the United States. 

Trade and Navigation of the United States, for the Year ending the 30th of September , 1841. ( From the 

Official Accounts , printed by order of Congress .) 

Statement of the Commerce of each State and Territory, commencing, oh the 1st of October, 1840, 
and ending the 30th of September, 1841 . 


Value of Imports. I Value of Exports. 


States and Terri- 
torie*. 

In 

American 

„ 

Foreign 

Total. 

Domestic Froth 

In j In 

ice. J 

Foreign Prodi 

In 1 In 



Total of 

1 DomLslic 


Vessels. 

Vessels. 


A tneri can 
Vessels. 

Foreign 

Vessels. 

Total. ' 

American 

Vessels. 

Foreign 

Vessels. 

Total. 

and Foreign 
Produce. 


Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

hollars. 

Dollars. 


Dollars. 


laine 

174,661 

126.297 

700,961 

1,029,905 

4.8,728 

1,078,611 

1,619 

11,283 

1 2,932 

1,091,161 

Jew Hampshire 

61,185 

12,116 

71,701 

7,46 

2,785 

10,261 

45 

45 

87 

10.318 

'ermont 

246,719 


246,719 

261 ,005 


264,005 

13,982 


13,982 

277,987 

fassachusetts 

18,811,492 

1,482,111 

20,118,001 

6,169,102 

928,190 

7,197,692 

3,663,915 

425.70G 

4,089.651 

11,487.313 

'hodc Island 

111.929 

1,663 

319,192 

264,799 

1,477 

266,276 

12,189 

12,189 

278.165 

onnecticut 

291,221 

2,768 

291,989 

580,210 

19,138 

599,318 

- 1 

- 


599,348 

lew York - 

66,688,710 

9,024,676 

75,711,426 

19,660,881 

4,618,727 

21,279,608 

6,668,917 

2,191,308 

1 8,860,225 
I - 

33,139,833 

lew Jersey 

1,919 

396 

2,111 

19,166 


19.166 



19,166 

ennsvlvanla 

9,810,314 

106,341 

10,116,698 

3,990,504 

4 1 1,159 

4,404,863 

723,782 

23,856 

7 4 7,61 w 

1,152,501 

elawHre 

1 ,188 

2 .088 

1,276 

6,101,311, 

38,585 

38,585 



38,585 

Iarvland - 

1, 318,8(56 

752,447 

i 1,516,202 

1 ,252,958 

4,789,160 

111,089 

46,917 

| 158,006 

4,947,166 

Istrlct of Columbia 

11,863 

21,400 

77.2(51! 

! 616,014 

148,791 

764.835 

2,819 

1,677 

4,496 

769,331 

ivginla 

311,917 

21,120 

377,217 

! 5,115,(518 

171.292 

5,628.910 

1 ,32S 

48 

1,376 

5,630,286 

orth Carolina 

214.731 

1.629 

220,160 

! 318,110 

11,616 

181,0.16 



- - 

383,056 

mith Carolina 

1,217,911 

319,4 76 

1,117 ,111 

I 5,579,971 

2,411,421 

8,011.192 

21,051 

7,841 

1 31,892 

8,043,284 

corgi a 

299,977 

119,010 

419,007 

1 1,802,850 

1,891,167 

1,696,017 

196 

loo 

, 496 

3,696,513 

labania 

410,318 

120,461 

530,819 


' 4,652,111 

10,969,826 

2,981 

8,164 

11,141 

10,981,271 

Tisslssippi - -i 

ouigiana - 

I 8,141,088 

2,115,262 

10,256,110 

| 6,117,512 
26,07 1 ,660 

, 6,791,958 

32,865,618 

1,012,054 

509,811 

1J62 1,865 

34,387,483 

hlo- 

1 9,1G3 

; 1,715 

11,118 

708,167 

j 81,717 

793,114 

- 

- 

793,114 

Lentucky - 
ennessee - 
lichlgan - -1 

7,523 

137,(5081 

1*92 

7,123 

117,800 

88,129 


88,529 




88,529 

]isRouri - -1 

iorida - -J 

33,817| 

116,712 

28,169 

33,875. 

145,1811 

19,391 

14,^1 

33,828 

275 

2,576 

2,801 

36,629 

Total 

113,221,877 

14,721,100 

127,946,177 

82,169,389 

21,811,111 

106,382,722 

12,219,219 

1,229,832 

15,169,081 

121,851,803 


Account of the registered, enrolled, and licensed Tonnage of the United States, from 1815. 


Total Tonnage. 


Tons. 91 ihs. 
1,108.127 78 
1,172,218 11 
1,199,911 11 

1,221,184 20 
1,2(50,711 6 1 
1,280,106 24 
1,298,918 70 
1,124,(599 1 7 
1,116,161 68 
1,389,161 2 

1,421,111 77 
1,5.14,190 83 
1,620,607 78 
1,74 1,191 87 


* The decrease of shipping in 1829 Is apparent only. From 1790 down to that year, the returns were 
made up from the registries, without making any allowance for vessels worn out, lost, sold, or cap- 
tured 1 This glaring defect was, if noticed at all, not obviated till 1822. No dependence can, therefore, 
be placed on any previous statement as to the amount of American tonnage. 


Years. 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

Enrolled and 
Licensed 
Tonnage. 

Total Tonnage. 


Tons. * 

5th r. 

Tons. 9 • 

Ihs. 

Ton*. 

91(A«. 

1829 

650.14 2 

88 

610,611 

88 

1,260,977 

81 * 

1830 

57 6,475 

33 

615,301 

10 

1,191,776 

43 

1831 

620,151 

92 

617,394 

32 

1,267,816 

29 

1831 

686,989 

77 

752,460 

39 

1,439,450 

21 

1 833 

710,026 

72 

856,123 

22 

1,601,149 

94 

1834 

817,438 

4 2 

901,468 

67 

1,758,907 

14 

1835 

881,821 

60 

939,118 

49 

1,821,940 

14 

1836 

897,774 

51 

981,328 

14 

1,882,102 

65 

1837 

810,447 

29 

1,086.238 

40 

1 ,896,685 

69 

1838 

822,591 

86 

1,173,047 

89 

1,991,639 

80 

1839 

834,244 

51 

1,262.234 

27 

2,096.478 

81 

1840 

899,764 

76 

1,280,999 

35 

2,180,764 

16 

1841 

945,803 

42 

1,184,910 

90 

2,130,744 

37 




Abstract of the Tonnage of the several Districts of the U. States ^ the last Day of September, 1841 ; showing of what it consisted, and how it was employed. 
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Statistical View of the Commerce of the United State*, exhibiting the Value of the Imports from, and 
of the Exports to, each Foreign Country : also the Tonnage of American and Foreign Vessels ar- 
riving flroin, and departing to, each Foreign Country, during the Year ending the JOtb of September, 

1041 * 


Countries. 

1 

Commerce, 

Yfsdfgkll. 

Value of 
Imports. 

V aloe of Export*. 


2<*+w* 

Toosqps. 

Domestic 

Produce. 

Foreign 

Produce. 

TetaL 

Entered 

the 

U.8. 

from the 
U.8. 

the 

U.8. 






Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Tons. 

Toms. 

Tams. 

Tams. 

Russia • 



2,817,448 

146,118 

879,61 1 

1,0*3, 7*9 

WJ70 

7,405 

674 

808 

Prussia 



56,1 ly 

149,211 

20,765 

175,976 

357 

547 


3,342 

Sweden 



1,209,581 

563,766 

38,553 

602/119 

7,407 

2,215 

11,774 

3316 

Swedish West Indies 



19,760 

165,184 

3,707 

1 6839 1 

1,082 

3,455 


95 

Denmark 



H,791 

1 10,424 

21.364 

134,788 


889 

114 

1,955 

ItanUh West Indies 



‘ 1,07 A. 530 

769,908 

82,587 

852,495 

23,667 

29,464 

2,957 

4*7 

Holland 



1,6.38,0*2 

2,237,444 

277,478 

2,61 t ,922 

26,591 

24/198 

3,59* 

10338 

Dutch East Indies 



266,425 

178,876 

2*4,150 

403 ,026 

507 

5,3*4 


■HR 

West Indies 



600,197 

298,699 

34,191 

332,893 

1 2..5KH 

6,666 

939 

shS 

Guiana - 



55,795 

37.900 


37,900 

% 4,736! 5,4i*6 


HI 

Belgium 


- 

574,833 

1 .673,726 

150,1.56 

1 ,8 23,88* 

10,4*1 

14,6*7 

441 

3,-56 

IlatiM! Towns 



2,4*9 ,<*64 

4,110.655 

450,061 

4,560,7 16 

1 5,593 

14,12? 

35,481 

46. 1 47 

Kngland 



45,750,007 

44,181,357 

3/571.2*0 

4 7, 355/, 7 7 

307,988 

272.631 

1 *4 ,8991 130,768] 

Scotland 



850,887 

1,920.54 87 

15/518 

1,93-5,824 

8.049 

7,414 

23,1 18 

8,717 

Ireland 



81 ,921 

60,872 


60,872 

781 

1/191 

17,88* 

880 

Gibraltar 



21 ,079 

1,0*0,931 

98,989 

1,1 19,9*0 

2/577 17.868 


794 

M alta - 



1 ,461 

27,869 

21,070 

48,939 


360 


274 

dap* of Good Hope 



17,155 

51,3*4 


51,324 *19! 938! _ 

15* 

British Kill 1 ndles 



1.236,611 

532.334 

430,867 

963,201 

6,4 OK 

12,647 



West Indies 



855,122 

3,191,683 

40,31 1 

3,231,994 

68,4 4* 

91,587 39/169 

18,6.3* 

Honduras 



232,214 

1 4 1 ,84, t 

51 ,382 

193,216 

4/1.55 

6.4091 1 ,036 

1,010 

Guiana - 



18,228 

381,532 

1 ,269 

382,(701 

2,755 

8,8*7 

13.17 4 

1 ,613 

American colonics 


1,968,187 

6,292.290 

v; 4,273 C,fcV.,Vd 

408,75.5 404,17* 392,611 

447,9.36 

Australia 



86,718. 

63,7 84 1 112,557 

176,341 

1,8-50 3,457, - 

346 





- 


- 

3*4 

1 HI 


117 

France - 



25,955,812 

18,410,307 

335638* 

21.766,755 

1*1,734 

137/161 

1.8,85k 

16,079 

French West Indies 

. 


198,216 

381.550 

40,966 

42*. .** 

12,7 3* 

**.151 

3394 


Guinns - 



55,116 

43,701 ! 3-1 0 

4 1,041 

1 .713 

1 ,657 


1 

MiuuHon and French fisheries 


- 

2,257 


* ,* '>7 


i 

i 





- 



- 


; 

1 203 

*6 * J 


* 


i.8i 

1.093,0,34 

6 1 ,92.1 

1,1 55, .557 
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26,90 1 7 4V "7631 


• 


l A 10.696: 3841.18 11 

27,819 

4 13.820 
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1,174 

J l Acrhle anti the other Canarict 


1 » t .6 VI 

1 2,2 tej 

3,499 

1 %789 

2. HI 

1,2001 1,4*8 




733,906 

75,450 

187/536 

*62,786 

4,366 

3.794 



M’ul.a • 



11,567,027 

5,107.011 

652,07 1 

5,739,082 

1 99,68." 

194 .tXM 

11,920, 14,168 



*.'•60,0 d* 

721 ,8 15 

28,08 7 

749.932, 51.074 

50, 1 *9) 4 43 

7 50 j 




286,568 

114,143 

7.3*1 

1*1 ,76 4 

13,100] 4. SOI 

2,4 85 

7*81 

I Madeira 



229.519 

10 7.905 

20.570 

1*8.275 

2,504 4,6*6 

148 

5*7 1 

Kayal and the- other Azores 


16.093 

13,137 

5.785 

18.92* 

1 1 4 

1,0681 

| 




42,661 

66,926 

13.2*6 

80.1 

9*6 

I ,996 


J 




1,151,256 

731,411 

180,907 

912,318 

13,753 

6,28* 2,098 

1,267’ 

Sicily - 



588,057 

47 1,470 

1 J ,592 

4 86,06* 

12.789 

1,913 

3,756 

3366 




- 

4 7 ,004) 


4 7, tOO 












*15 

1*7 

*74 





4 18.1.06 

1,258,776 

52.980 

1/11 1,756 

5.2-59 

10,550 

1,961 

1,201 1 

Turkey 



614,872 

200,934 

179,61* 

380,546 

3,9-3 

2.819 

430 





38.1 14 




*90! - 

168 





395,026 

516,2.55 

292.011 

R08.29C 

30,803 j 32,838 

4*9;* IS 




3,284,9.57 

886,513 

1,1 50.107 

2,036,6*0 

17,981 

14,018 

5,040 

4-9.351 




2,012.004 

532.4 19 

230.083 

76*30* 

14,964 

9,530 ; 1 ,6.58 

1 ,2S4 j 




144.1 17 

50,56* 

59,873 

110,4351 *87 

53.3 

7*2 

7*2 




1 86 .911 

78,616 

7 1 ,297 

1 19,9 13 2,2*3 1,178 

145 

145) 




6,302,654 

2,941. **91 

375.28* 

3,317,27.3, 4 1,851 

4 7,634 

4,50.3 

3,101 




1,612/0 3 

509.007 

152.939 

(>61.94 6 

13,7*6 

«36« 

*319! 




345,234 

140,031 

16,193 

156,22 4 

4,1*7 

10,107 

540: 

(hill - 



1,234 *,980 

846,110 

*56,578 

1,102,988 

3.07* 

5,962 

300 

991 

Peru - 

• 


524,376 

• 

- 

• 

1 *9 : 




. 


27,269 










. 

78.981 

- 

78.9S1 

736 399 






3,98.5/188 

71 '*.322 

4S3,i9t 

1 ,*00,816 

1 1 ,986 

4,876 







41.93m 


4 1 ,938 








167,318 

252,209 

506,819 

759,0*8 

2,279 

4,468 



Africa generally 



408,955 

5-82.4 41 

34/127 

6.36,768 

5,84 1 

7 3S* 

868 

514 





*55 .2*2 

9,013 

*64,235 

88 1 11,435 


1,252 




38,440 

394,634 

99,931 

4 4,565 

52,3*7 

55 304 



Sandwich Islands 



47,630 


• w 


693 

1 ,2.50 



Atlantic Ocean - 

• 



• 

• 


4,485 

13,9*0 



Uncertain places 

- 

* • 

84 S 

- 

- 


* 

157 



1 Total 

j 

127,946.177 

106/1.82,7** 

M, 4 69,081 

12 1 ,851 ,803 

1 ,631,909 1,634 ,156 

7 36,4 44 7 36.849 1 


Hills of Rjcckanfe. — By a revised law of the Slate of New 
York, the following damage* on bill* drawn or negotiated In 
tills State, and protested for non-payment, are allowed, via. — 

Bills drawn on the States of Maine, New Ilamnahlre, Ver- 
mont, M aasachusetta, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wluware, Maryland, Virginia, or district 
of Columbia, 3 per cent- 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, or 
Tennessee, 3 per cent. 

Any other state or territory of the United States, or any 
other |>1 .tee, on or ad)acent to this continent, and north of the 
equator, or any British or other foreign tansesdons in the 
West Indies, or elsewhere on the Western Atlantic Ocean, or 
Mjny port or place In Europe, 1° »** r cent. 

W Such damages shall be In lieu of interest, charges of protest, 
and all other charges Incurred previous to ami at the time of 
giving notice of non-payment, but the holder of such bill shall 
be entitled to demand and recover lawful Interest upon the 


aggregate amount of the principal sum sped fled In such bill, 
and o? the damages I her. on, from the time at which notice of 
protest for non-payment shall have been given, and payment 
of such principal sum shall have been demanded. — Sect- 19. 

If the contents of such bill be expressed in the m o n ey of ac- 
count of the I'nited States, the amount due thereon and at the 
damages herein allowed for lie non-payment thereof, shall be 
ascertained and determined without any reference to tb* rate of 
exchange existing lietween this State and the place on which 
such hill shall have been drawn, at the time of the demand of 
j tay merit or of notice of non-payment. — Sect. VO. 

If the contents of such Mil l*e expressed in the money of ac- 
count or currency of any foreign country, then the amount 
due, exclusive of the damages payable thereof, shall be ascer- 
tained and determined by me rate of exchange or the value of 
such foreign currency, at the time of the demand of payment. 
— Sect. V 1. 


Tariff of thk Uniteo States. — Notwithstanding the unprecedented progress of the 
United States in wealth and population, thei# foreign trade was nearly stationary for the 
lO years ending with 18!U>. And yet, considering the spirit of commercial enterprise 
by which the people, particularly in the New Kngland St ites and New York, are ani- 
, mated, and their skill in navigation, it might have been fairly presumed that the growth 
of their foreign trade would, at least, have kept pace with the development of the inter- 
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nal resources of the country. ITiat it did not do so, is wholly owing to the policy of 
government. Not satisfied with the extraordinary advances their constituents had made 
in numbers and wealth. Congress seems to have believed that their career might be acce- 
lerated by means of Custom-house regulations ! — by giving an artificial direction to a 
portion of the public capital and industry, and turning it into channels into which it 
would not naturally flow 1 

No one who has the slightest acquaintance with the condition of America who 

knows that she is possessed of boundless tracts of fertile and unappropriated land — that 
her population is comparatively thin, and wages high — can doubt for a moment that 
agriculture must* for a long series of years, be the most profitable species of employment 
in which her citizens can engage. 'ITicrc can bo no question, indeed, that such branches 
of manufacture as are naturally adapted to her peculiar situation, will gradually grow 
up and flourish in America, without any artificial encouragement, according as her 
population becomes denser, and as the ad vantage which now exists on the side of agri- 
culture becomes less decided. And the imposition of moderate duties on foreign 
articles for the sake of revenue would certainly give these branches nil the protection 
to which they are justly entitled, or more. Hut to force, by means of duties and pr<»- 
hibitions, imposed not for the sake of revenue, but of protection, the premature growth 
of manufactures, is plainly to force a portion of the industry and capita) of the country 
into businesses in which it will be trust productive. 

Such, however, has been, for a lengthened period, the policy of the American legis- 
ture. The exploded sophisms of the mercantile system, though renounced by every 
statesman in Kurope. have acquired a noxious influence in congress, and have l>ecn 
put forth with as much confidence, as if their soundness neither had l»ecn, nor could he, 
questioned ! From IHIij down to the present time ( 1 8-13), the object of the American 
legislature has, for the most part, been to liolster up a manufacturing interest, by im- 
posing oppressive duties on most manufactured articles imported from abroad. Now, 
it i-vobvious, even had the articles produced in America through the agency of this plan 
been nearly as cheap as those they superseded, that nothing would have been gainer! 
by it ; for, to whatever extent the importation of foreign articles may be diminished, 
there must be a corresponding diminution in the exportation of native American pro- 
ducts; so that the only result would have liven the raising up of one species of industry 
at the expense of some other species entitled to an equality of protection. Hut the 
“American system " was not so innocuous. Instead of the goods manufacturer! in the 
States being as cheap as similar ones manufactured in Kurope, they were admitted to be, 
at an average, from :tO to 30 or 00 per cent, dearer ! 'Hie extent of the pecuniary sacri- 
fice that was thus imposed on the Union by the tariff mortified in 1832 has been vari- 
ously estimated by American writers; and we have been assured by those who have the 
best means of knowing, that it may be taken as amounting to from 50,fXX),(XX> to 
GO,<XX> f OOO dollars, or from about 1 1 ,000,000/. to 1 :1,(XX),(XXV. ! And this immense 
burden — a burden nearly three times as great as the whole public expenditure of the 
republic — was incurred for no purpose of public utility, and was productive of nothing 
but mischief. The whole efFect of the scheme was to divert a certain amount of the 
national capital from the production of cotton, wheat, rice, tolmcco, &c., the equivalents 
sent to foreigners in payment of manufactured goods, to the direct production of these 
goods themselves! And as the latter species of industry is less suitable for America, 
a tax of 13,000,000/. a year was imposed on the Union, that the manufacturers might be 
enabled to continue a losing business. We leave it to others to determine whether the 
absurdity of the system, or its costliness, be its more prominent feature. That its 
influence was not more injurious is solely owing to the smuggling it occasioned. With 
a frontier like that of America, it would be worse than absurd to suppose that the old 
tarifT could be carried into efFect. Hut it had enough of influence to render it highly 
prejudicial — to occasion a great rise in the price of many important articles — to 
cripple the trade and navigation of the country — and to throw a considerable part of 
it into the hands of smugglers, who carried it on in defiance of the law. 

It is difficult, however, to say how long the system of imposing high duties on most 
foreign products might have Inren maintained without so much as a check, but for its 
political effects. It was principally patronised by the Northern States ; and though it 
would be difficult to show that they derived any benefit from it, it is, at all events, prettv 
certain that it was most injurious to the Southern States. Their staple products ire 
cotton, tobacco, and rice, of which by far the largest portion is exported to foreign coun- 
tries ; snd the planters speedily found that every restriction on importation from abroad 
occasioned a corresponding difficulty of exportation. This led to a disunion of interests, 
and to strong remonstrances against the tarifTby the Southern States. These, however, 
were disregarded. Provoked by this treatment, Solith Carolina took the decisive step of 
refusing to enforce the customs acts; and threatened, if coercion were attempted, to re- 
pel force by force, and to recede from the Union 1 TTiis was a death-blow to the tariff. * 
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Congress now saw, what all sensible men had seen long before, that it was necessary to 
recede ; that, in fact, either the tariff must be modified, or the integrity of the Union 
be brought into jeopardy. A law, commonly called the “ Compromise Act,** was in 
consequence passed on the 14th of July, 1832, which provided that certain reductions 
should be progressively made on the then existing duties on most descriptions of foreign 
goods, at certain specified periods between 1833 and 1842, when they were, in most 
instances, to be reduced to 20 per cent., ad valorem. 

This act was allowed to take effect for a few years ; but as the reductions specified 
in it began to come into practical operation, the manufacturers, also, began to set up 
'fresh claims for additional protection. Probably, however, the latter might not have 
been able to carry their point had not the Southern States been apprehensive that if 
they made any resolute stand against the proposal to increase the duties, and still more 
if they threatened to secede from the Union in the event of its being carried, they might 
be brought into serious difficulties by the agitation of the question as to the emancipa- 
tion of their slaves. The latter, therefore, having to choose between two evils, preferred, 
of course, that which they believed to be least: and purchased a truce for the emanci- 
pation question by agreeing to the tariff act passed in 1842, by which high duties are 
again imposed on most descriptions of imported articles. — (8ee below.) 

It is, of course, impossible to foretell whether this new tariff be destined to be main- 
tained for any considerable period. We incline, however, to think that it will be main- 
tained. So long, at ail events, as the Northern States continue favourable to the pro- 
tective system, the Southern States will not, for the reasons given above, be very likely 
to insist strongly on its modification. 


Tariff op Ditifu, 

On Articles imported into the U. States : bring an Abstract of the Hill passed by Congress, and approved 

by the 1'residcnt, in August, 1842. 


Acldt. 

Acid*. lurnxoic, citric, muriatic, nitric, oxalic, 

|ivr«lii^i>(tu*, and tartaric - - " - SO jxt ct. 

Hm-u'U- acid ----- A pee ct. 
lint ax - - - - - *5 per ct. 

Snl|itiatc ufi|iiininr, |»or or. - tent* 

AiiiIht, amltcrgri*, ammonia, ,'rrowroot , amuitto, 
an need, vanilla l*e*n*, Fre» ch chalk, red chalk, 
jumiwr tierrie-, manganese,* nitrate of lead, all 
chemical »nlt* not enunuTAted, and nil carl*on- 
ato ot'koda, except krIj ash, barilla, and kelp - ‘id per ct. 
Soda n>h - - - - - 5 per ct. 

JHooAx. 

Hooka, In English, bound, per lb. - 30 cent* 

— — in lxi.tr<U or sheet*, per lb. - 20 cents 
Ilut if published abroad more than «me year, and 

not republished In thU country ; or if published 
abroad more than five year*, the books -hall pay 
but one half the rates above »vrt lrt«l. Ilut these 
terms of one and live year* shall not commence 
before the pasting of this act. 

Books, Latin or tireck, bound, per lb. - - 13 cents 

— — unbound, per lb. - ) .1 cents 

— Hebrew, bound, per lb. - - JO cents 

— — unlHiunil, per lb. - - 8 cents 

— In other foreign languages. If liound or In 

l>oard*, per vol. - - -5 rents 

— If In sheet* or pamphlet*, per Ih. - 15 cents 

Any l>ooks printed -lOyear* liefore importation, and 

reports to foreign legislature*, j»er vol. - -A cents 

Polyglots, dictionaries, Acr., per lb. - A cents 

Hooks of engravings and maps - - - 20 |>er ct. 

Cotton. 

Cotton, unmanufactured, per lb. - .3 cents 

Cotton manufactures, nor otherwise specified - 30 per ct. 
Provided, that cotlons not printed anti worth not 
more thnu 20 cents per square yard, shall Is 
valued at 20 cent * ; printed cottons, worth not 
more than 30 rents, shall be valued at 30 rents j 
velvets, moleskins, fustian*, Arc., wovth not more 
than 3 A cents, shall he valued at 35 cents. 

Cotton twist, jam. and thread - - - 25 per ct. 

Provided, that twist. Arc., uncoloured, and worth 
lea* than lit) cents per Ih., snail be valued at 60 
cents ; If coloured, and worth less than 7 A cents. 

It shall be valued at 75 cents. All other cotton 

twist. Arc. shall pay a duty of - - 30 per ct. 

Copper, l*nd. Tin, 4*c. 

Copper bottoms, plate*, and sheets - 30 per c«. 

— rods, bolts, nails, Ato., per lb. - 4 cents 

Copper patent sheathing metal, per lb. - - 2 cents 

Lead, in pigs and bars, per lb. - - - 3 cent* 

— old and scrap, per lb. - 1 ^ cents 

— pipes, shot, ana sheets, per lb.. - 4 cents 

Type metal and stereotype plates - - 2 A per ct. 

Types, new or old - - - - 25 per ct. 

Tin, pigs, bars, or blocks - • - 1 per ct. 

— plates, sheets, and foU - - - 24 jn»r ct. 

S ilver plated metal, and German silver. In sheets 30 per ct. 
erman silver, belt metal, sine, and bronxe manu- 
factures - - - - - SO per ct. 

9Unc, In sheets .... lOpcrct. 

Old bells, At only to be re-manufKr lured, shall be 
free of duty. 

Bronxe, powder and liquor. Iron and red liquor 
amt seppla - - - - - 20 j«er ct. 

3 


FUh. 

Fish, dried or smoked, per I I 2 lbs. - - $1 (O 

Markvrel and l.errings, salted, pu barret - I 'A I 

Pick led salmon, p*r barrel ... 2*00 

Other pickled fi*h. pcT barret - 1*00 

— not in barrels - - 20 per ct. 

Sardine*. Arc., preserved in oil - 20 pci ct. 

Fish trom the domestic fisheries, and all fire.-h 
caught fish - - - free 

Fish glue, or isinglass - - - -20 per ct. 

fkrr. 

Furs, undressed, on the skin - - - 5 per ct. 

— dressed, on the skin, all hatters' furs, not an 
the skin - - - 25 per ct. 

Fur hau, caps, muffs. Ate. - - - 35 i*rr rt. 

Fur for hat bodies, not trimmed - - 25 per ct. 

Cion. 

Cut glass vessel*, if the rutting be not one -third the 

height or length, per lb. - - 25 cents 

If the cutting exceeds rone-third, per lb. - - 35 cents 

If the cutting exceeds half, per lb. - - 45 cents 

Cut glass chandeliers, lustres, drops, icicles, orna- 
ments. Ate., per lb. - 45 cent* 

Plain, moulded, or pressed glass articles, weighing 
over 8 ox., per lb. - 10 cents 

weighing h ox. or under, j*er lb. - - 1 e cents 

Plain, moulded, or pressed tumbler*, per lb. - lu cents 

If stoppered, or the bottoms ground, 4 cents per lb. 
additional. 

Articles partly cut or polished, to pay doty as If 
linisheu. 

Viol* and bottles, holding not more than 6 os. each, 
i»er gross - 8175 

Vial* and bottles over 6 ox. but not over 16 ox., 

1 **T gross ----- $ 2 ' 2 J 
Vials and bottle*, perfumery and fkney, uncut, not 

over 4 ox. each, per groat - 82*50 

The same, when over 4 ox., and not over 16 ox., 
per gross - - - - 83*00 

Bottle* and lar*. black or irrvetT, over 6 ox.., but 

not over 1 quart each, per gross - - 83*00 

Bottles and jsn, if over 1 quart each, per gftsss - 84*00 
Lieiniiohni and carboys, k gal. o» less, each - 15 cents 

— over | and not over 3 gal. each 30 cents 
— — over 3 gallons each - - 50 cents 

Glass, cylinder or broad window, not over 8 by 10 

inches, jx*r square foot - - _ 2 cents 

not over 10 by 12 inches, per square foot - 21 cents 

— 1 4 by 1 0 inches, per square foot - j{ cents 

— 16 by 1 1 inches, per square foot . 4 cents 

— IS by 12 inches, per square foot - 5 cents 

above 18 bv 12 inches, per square fbot - 6 cents 

Crown window glass, not over IO by 8 inches, per 

square fbot - - - - - 3 | cents 

not over 10 by 12 Inches, per square fbot - 5 cents 

— 14 by 10 Inches, per square font - t» cents 

— 16 by 1 1 inches, per square foot - 7 cents 

— 1 8 by 1 2 Inches, per square foot - 8 cents 

above 13 by 12 inches, per square foot - 10 cents 

Glass In sheets or tables, to pay the highest duties 
imposed on window glass. 

Plate giaxt, poiUhed, not silvered, and not over 12 
by S inches, net square fbot - - - 5 cents 

not over U by 10 Inches, per square fbot - 7 cents 

— lb by ll inches, per square fbot - 8 cents 

— 18 by 1 2 inches, per square foot - IO cents 

— 22 by 14 inches, per square foot - 12 oente 

3 
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rut* rtaaa. ahoee Mb»U inchw. per aquarr foot 30 per ct. 

tr uirered. vo wt cent. additional. 

1 1 finmrJ ' ** l* T rt ‘ 

Un Rll eyt.nder «■ bread «lJfc*i*. webbing orer HU) 

I bra. , and all crown *1***. ***er IraO U**.. to the 
lOO >quarw feet. another duty on the rt.*», at 
the tuntir rttr a* aN'tr- 

NUm, *'olouml, j«.vrliin. |«lm>«irtwt • - 30 pet ft. 

Ulau, nitauUiurw of. > , w * *3 )*r cl. 


Wheat. p*t lmO»t l 

Htftvr. pet N*hW 

Rte, jief NJiH 

I Inti and Iivilun > itn . vt huihH 
Wheat flour. per I I * l' •*. 

Jmluit uw*l. j*f 111 U<«. 
I’utniMr*. per tuilxi 


llctr.p, unm*nnf«1u:it!, per too 
)i««n|>. M ini'll, nnd ithet 1 ru) t in . pet too 
l'(«li;:a, or tow uf hnnp nnil tint, pet l«t 
t nUo JUKI IJitnl. pef ItL 

— anlJlln 1 , [Ht lh. 

Yarn*. I«mr, anil |MrllbriiMl, pef lb. 


- V.' cent* 

- HO i nil. 

- 1.1 cenf. 

- Ill i«nl* 

- 70 rmti 

- «) i-viU 

- 10 emu 


•40 


(otl. w , 

(Htvrf nunut'* turn, for um« u* u cotton 
COX. r»o»n» OofU. &«■., pvt njiu/t )|r<l 
Noil til*, k . (vf v|u.Kt .aril 
Kuan anil other ihmirgti 
All otho hemp nunjUtam 
Lincm .nil flat «umif*t Ut« - 

litui doth .... 
rmiMunuUtatrd p*f torn - 

Oil i lotlt. i-tiiiud or tuminl, \ra-r raiuarr )aid 
Otl iluth funulurr, of fillun n mnri. per iq. i*rd 
Oil cloth, other. per muarr yard 
4hl cloth, foe hat cow*, per cj-.v-tr* » *rd 

Flour tn*lUn| and mill 


Iron h*rt and bolu, qp( r» Ir*!. i»f ton - - 5 17 

rut i«t l . | et !*ki ¥.1 

Proridnl, that Iron liven hn'.hed lh in ivg mat, 
rtcept rkUinfi, ih* I l»- rated a* ifn 'ki . and 
Ml« : and iron imported f- e fell* *i*. if a* tn »l.r 
Utd down fur ue Mow VI *r t h >1, »’*».**, dudl 
be free of duty . . 

It- to. in piir*, pn Ion - ■ W> 

t ■**« iron r w i el i. per It*. - • 1 rrntl 

All other i»ninjr*, (*er lh. - - I tnn 

"ioKwihiiuc and pftulmn iron*, hollow ware, and 


r lb. 


1 run and »ceei a 


- V l rmu 


r lb. 


_ _ nrt No. *V. per tb- 

Wire, mlaerrd or ptitrd 

— lrT4« or copprr - 

— bonnet, Ulk coarwd. per lb. 

co* tom co w r w l, per lh. 

Konrad or ajiur* Iron, brarirtV rod* f'orn 3 tn 
|o K*tH of an im k, nad r»»l* or nan pi.tte*, 
ahw. hoop, band, or KinU inn, and iron .aKn, 
per fb. 

Uhar i run rhalraa .... 

Anrhon, anuli, hammm. prr !b 
( til* rraurhl iron apikn, per lb. 
t at Iron n*i:*, parr lb. - 

Wruell iron, mill imw, Iron *»f 'hip*, lorn- 
mntim and «4ean rrvine*. and malleable Iron* 
W f»*ni'C, per lb. - 
Iron traNr* e pipe*, p«er lb. 
ta*s ml*.!, mat cut and pi, »fh 
Tel*, bead*, tk« ■ . lew* than I rv oe. to a I /ft), per 
1 Mi - 

Tack.*. Imlvki'., rawer than 1C «a to • I.«W», 
rr lb. 


Tafprfv 

Prod de d. that all artlrln pwrt’y man*'* taml 
•hail p>«T M If wholly mamiltciafral , and rto ar- 
tel* ibail pray ten fh.tr* the material of *Wrb It 
t* m*W, when pea if** it* hi* he** duty , and. In 
addition, a <htj <w - 

Old Iran, Rl only to Se rr-manxf w lami , and wrap 
lion, rant a trw he* in lm|th, per ton 
M w«k>*«. per Nani ... 
HiAra, **< h 

A tea. hatchet*, plane*. r hfetef*. drawing and cutting 
km re*, urlln, mlhn, Uww»U, ttrel and bra** 
andtl erv.roarh and lumrw focnjiocr, iird yard*, 
and w »5e beam*. fVre rrm* other than miultu, 
and rifle*, and ttrte arm* 

H*p jarr wira for t»robr*lla* 

N-rrti of imn, railed wood »rr* 

Psrr e* of iron, ah other* 


* cent* 
t I (roll 
30 pier . t. 
1.1 per . t. 
1 1 mil 
3 cent* 


i| cent* 

"■> » pw* r t. 

1 i rmu 
3 iron 
•3 cent* 


I revn* 
1 • mb 
*1 

•5 rent* 
1 rent* 


— d hr 




ib. 


Ararat hnciery, or hammered kett A, ter l>v 
w ml , can, »>i ear, <rad (>«rm*it, In ban, prr c 
Htret, all rather, in bin, per < wt. 

Fin*, not rarer 1/WO Ira lb« pa t, per pack 


HaWbrp, e ar n ra n ra n , ti nn e d , Ike - 
Ware, iepranned , of papier mar he, placed, and dll 
all rttlery, and atl manafa lam. rant other rl* 
apaetfted, of bra**, iron, Med, lewd 


.3 mm 
7 cent* 
t.1 |<er ft. 
Hi > p» r > t. 

pier ct. 

cm** 
|f» rent* 
lit rmn 
l emu 
*3 j«rr ct. 


flow 
I VO 

fV) 


If i per Cl 
If rent* 
*h pwr « t. 


40 rent* 
f»J cent* 
fO par ct. 
ft l per ct. 


So par c 


leather, UapM , ante or bend. per Ib. t, rmu 

• SZZTLX.'Z-,. 1ST 

Htaaap *klm, tannad and daara.rd, per draaen - i 1)0 


Oomt ikiM or morocco*, tanned and dmthl, par 
doam - 

Kkt dmaur moravr*. tanned ami il m o w l, per do*. 
t»orat or thorp, tanned and nut it retard, prr done - 
Kid or lamb, tanned and not drructl , per dorm - 
Skin*, tanned and drvawrd, hut not in colour, t«* 
wit t _ fawn, kid, and lamh, called chawota, in* 
done ..... 

Met*** boot* and hooter*, per pair - « 

Men* •!■(** and pump*, prr pair 
Women’* boot* *«mt bgotrn, par pair 
('Idklrnit l ««<» Am I liitm, prr iulr 
M'gqim'i itmililv *ohd puiiip* and welt*, per |*alr - 
— ihon or tllpprara, p« )uJr 
Haw ludri, dried or tailed ... 
(*ku>«, iilckU*! and In fall ... 
Men’* (rattier «lo*e*. jwr dorm 
Women’* leather lulJi ulmn, jet dorm 
Children’* leal tier halitt |lo«i*, trar doim 
lentWer extra and d«ml length - 
l lvlldrvn * leather extra and dnni lengih, per dot. 
Ir«ihrf i J|*. hat*. *u«|«mdra, and all otl»*-r *u*- 
twiwlvr* of an* malrrtal except IimIU luhlwr, 
leailurr Uxile*, patent leather, amt other leather 
luanufacture* • . . ; 

Oil, Ac 

Oil. oil*e. In f id*, prr gallon ... 

— — mIi. 1 , in Urttlr* 

— all tier .... 

— •lorrmaietl, foreign fiiherir*. per gatUm 

Oil, while o« other t>»h. Hweign lUlwrir*. pw* gall. 

\\ halefeNMr, forn .-n riOteriw* 

Siwtmvrll i-r eit i»nd.«* - 

IV at tijin ..... 

Tallow « AiMllm, pwr th. 

Talh.w .... 

I lee*' wax and dtoenvaker*' wax 


Irso 

i-.v» 

roo 

73 

• l-oo 
1-fA 


3 |ier rt. 

j; \v ru 

i.oi 


V> cent* 
3f> pier id. 
fi» jwr rt. 

¥.1 emu 

1 1 cent* 
If) per ct. 
a rent* 

30 pwr vd. 

•I cent* 
**•«** 

13 rm a. 


Fapee, \ e. 

i, quarto pwat, letter and hank note. 


Paper, hank, full 

per lh. - 17 cent* 

Pajwt, antiquarian, dem*. drawing, rlephant.fcml*- 
• »», impend, uiel u-n, |«J , pith, r>nal. *ml 
wr*;jng. i-er lb. .... 1 1 ceirU 
l*J|«-r, vpieipljlr, l.lnimr, r.'lcmml foe latrad* 
and rrawdie*, liur'ilr or (ATify , (low, inmi iit, 
u'«l, ti»*ne, g'>ht <>r iiln-f, |o«(rUkii d and prow 
In* board. j<er Ib. .... 1 renta 
I*a|wr. co!.*vin-il roj»jet plate, printing, and atain- 
er*‘, p.*r li-. - - 10 cmU 

Itmdcei - *i*«l paper maker*’ board*, box and ml l 
l»wrdi, thralhing, wrafqNng and c art rlilgw paper, 

I«er lh. - - 3 cent* 

. P»iier mrrlnpra and fan<-* l*«ta - - - 30 per Ct. 

I Mum piper, gilt and metal paper, fancy paye e 

i b»*r* - tl per Ct . 

; Pajwr fiangmg* .... .11 per .d. 

• Hi an k or * lining cant*. I rax Ib. - - - If rent* 

* Flaying rardi, jwr park - - *1 cent* 

. Illajik U*>1 1 , when bound, per lb. - 5(0 tent* 

l — unbound, per III. - - 13 tenia 

Farrhment. reltum. Mr . and Imltatke*. wafer*, 
j wealing m.lil* k lea! p*rw ll*, rr*y«n», metallic. 

1 pen*, ink. ink |ra>*der, and manufactured quill* H peT rl. 

Ouiil* iirvn. xnuf*. t uml ... 1 S per cd. 

j F*jwr no* raiommlat, per lh. - . |1 rent* 

j Kagx, wawte. or ihrakli, per Ib. - * | cwnt 

j SUk*. 

. Hi Ik. hotting cloth* ...» tO prr rt 
All «w her *ilk nuniifetnrw, not otherw lae amcllUd, 

per It. .jf l»V ounce* .... f ^ K> 
Hewing *ilk, »IIk Air. per lh. - • ¥d»» 

i Foeigee* and p»a‘n while ollka, per Ib. - l -'ai 

1 Haw till , prr tb. . . O-llJ 

Flo** and urniiar dlk», ready for m*»u/W-t«r» - J‘> per it. 

HPk d-nbrei’a*, |>«u«ili, kr. . . 3»» per id. 

; Hdk iNfli *ml ili««m ... toper tt. 

- Silk cap* and arti> ’«a nf apparel, marie rap wholly 

or In part b* hand * - .30 per ct. 

HMk or .at in ilwei *nd *Mppwr*. per pair • - Vj rent* 

bilk <ra *»tln ilum for i btldren, |ef |M*ir - • 1.1 renta 

Htik or *atin tew** and b nim , per pair - - 73 emta 

Silk or aim Imrra* for ch.bt.en, per pair - - tl i eral* 

Mm'i Mil hat*, each .... fill) 

IV omm’i ii 1 h*d at IraintU - - t’OO 

rapfrg*. h'( we, irt. 

Ready, per gallon .... 

Other n*mii, |*t At W p r oo f, raer gallon • 

— .VI pn»</, per gallon 

— 4 1 h pTnnf, per gallon 

I — Ath p ro o f, per gallon 

— a ho** Mh proof, per galVwt 

: A I*, porter, bear, In hot tie*, per gallon 
I — — own m Urdtfraa, per gallon 

I Wine, Madeira, ?*h«rfy, ban l oco, and (' unary, 

per gallon - 

H Ine, f'hampAgne, per gallon * 

— Mitral port. Hurgunriy, claret , per gaiUra* - 
'Vine, port and Birrgwndr, Hi caak*. per gallon 
M Ine, TmrrifTV, per gallm 

— claret In rath, per gallon 

— whit* of France, AuotrU. prwrta, SaitiMa, 

1’octugaJ, and It* pnararatam, — 

in caak*, per gallon » 

Hi bottle*, per gallon ... 

Had wine* from then* i aantr ira, . 
ml«, par gallon 


#1^0 


4/1 ce**t* 
3A trail* 
IA cent* 
fi» rent* 
6 u ul* 


a; 


In bottle*, per gallon - • ' 

('ine* of Spun, lirrmaii;, and the Hrdtinn- 


Hi raak*, per gallon 
Ira bottle*, pet gallon 
Hie II y, Madeira and Mamla wtmw, 
Mtlra, | *er gallon 
Ollier wine* « t mclly, per gallon 


. 1«| ctmta 
. Mticranu 
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Wines not ipcclflrd, — 

In cask*, per gnllon - - -23 cenU 

tn hnulm, ]*rt K«tlmt - - 65 cents 

Provide*!, that these duties do not Interfere with 
*ulhi*tini{ treaties. 

All imitation* of- spirits and wines, shall nay the 
hirhrot duty lmpn*.-d on the similar article, and 
when wine U imported in buttles, a separate doty 
shall be jmid on the iioltlet. 

Cordials and liqueurs, arrack, ratafia, and similar 

articles, |«r gallon - * - - CO cents 

S*> f( nr. 

8»»trar, raw or hrown clayed, and ilnip of sugar, 

per lb. . - - 2J cents 

Sugar, not raw nor yet rellned, per Ibf - - 4 cents 

Sugar, relined, anti sugar cantly, per lit. - <i cents 

MoIium-s j>**r lh. - - - 4 j mills 

Sirups of rfugar, Ac., entered as molasses, shall t« 
forfeited. 

Com lit*, sweetmeats, preserved fruiu and confer - 

tiunory - - - - -25 per ct. 

To/mcoo. lt . 

Tobacco, unmanufactured ... 20 per ct. 
Segars, per lb. - - - -411 t ents 

Snulf, per II). .... 12 cents 

Other manufactured tobacco, per lb. - - 10 cents 

iiw. 

Wood manufactures, not specified - - 30 |K-r ct. 

Hoards, staves, scantlings, unwrought spars, and 
other wood wrought into tlisll Iw deemed 

manufactured soml. 

Tirnlvr for wharves, firewood, rough boards, 

staves, Ac. .... - impfTct 

Itgt, satin, mahoganT, and cellar wood - - I 'i per ct. 

Win in; U cams, Fra i mw and slicks, for umbrellas, 

Ac., household fundturv ncH *pecified, tnudcal 
Instruments, carriages and parts thereof - 30 per ct. 

HW. 

Wool, coarse. Unmanufactured, worth 7 ct*. or un - 

tier at place of ex|K>rtation ... 5 per ct. 

Wool, all other, manufactured - - - 3 cents 

|H-r pound, and 30 |H-r cent. <td vatorrm. 

If wool is mixed, It shall all be appraised at the 
value of the finest kind. 

Carpeting, Wilton, Saxony, and Aubusson, per *q. 
yarti . - - - - f .3 cents 

— Ilnusrlr an.l Turkey, J**r yard - A3 cents 

— Venetian and Ingrain, jxrr sq. yard - . T fl cents 

— all other - - - - 30 per ct. 

Woollen blankets, worth not more than 7 A cents 

each, and not larger than 71 by 32, nor less than 
4 3 hr fKI inches .... lAjwrct. 
Other woollen blankets - 25 |ht rt. 

Jfearth rugs - - . . - 4d i*er rt. 

W uoilm and worsted yam - - - 30 jmt ct. 

— and worsted ulovcs, oaiw and h wiery - 30 jwr ct. 
Woollen flannels, boeklngv, and ha ires, per square 

yard - 14 cents 

Goat's hair or mohair, unmanufactured, jer lb. - 1 cent 

— manufactures - - -70 jwr rt. 

Coach laces - - .V* |«t ,t. 

Heady- made clothing .... 30 ptr ct. 
Other artic In worn by persons, except those other- 
wise specified - - . - 40 per ct. 

Laces, thread - - - . 1A |er ct. 

— cotton, or trimming - 70 j»er ct. 

— U»wl«, knot*, Ac., <»f gold or silver - 1.3 p-r <1. 

Articles embroidered In gold or silver - - 20 |»er ct. 

Article* made up as clothe* - .30 |>er ct. 

Comlwl wool or worsted manufactures, not other- 
wise specified, and combined worsted and »dk - 30 jwr ct. 
Woollen manufactures not mentioned above - 40 per ct. 

Miacel/anrout Articles. 

Coal, per ton- - - - » $1*75 

C-oke, or culm of coal, per bushel - - A 

Ware, china, cart ben , stone, Ac. - - 3“ per ct. 

Hats of wool, hut bodies, Ac. each - . 18 cents 

Hat* and ItonneU, Manilla, Ia»ghom, Ac. made of 

straw, crass, palm, or any material not *|«vitiixl 3A }ier ct. 
But all flats, braids, Ac., used for making hat*, 
shall p iy the same duty as manufactured hats. 

Ornamental feathers ami artificial flowers, hair 
bracelets, chains, curls, Ac., human hair pre- 
pared for use, and all fans - - 13 per ct. 

Hair unmanufactured - - - 10 |m ct. 

— cloth, belt*, ami gloves - - - 25 pvr ct. 

— curie*!, and moss, for beds - - JO j>er ct. 

Feathers, and down - 1.3 jht ct. 

India rubber cloth, shoe*, suspenders, and other 

articles - - - - - 30 }kt ct. 


Provided, Hurt India rubber *u menders, worth not 
more than f 2 per do«m, ►hall be valued at -92 
Clocks and glaciers* diamonds - 2 3 per ct . 

Ship chronometers • - - - TO jwr ct- 

Watches and watch materials - - - 74 per ct. 

Diamonds - - - * • 7 1 per ct- 

Watch crystals and spectacle glasses, per gross - 92 
Gems, pearls, Ac. - * - - 7 per ct. 

— imitation and mosaics - 74 per et. 

Jewellery, of gold, sliver, Ac. - »0 per ct. 

— imitation - 13 per ct. 

Table tops, Scagiioia, mosaic, inlaid, Ac., and ala- 
baster and spar ornaments - - 30 per ct 

Silver and gold vessels and wares, not otherwise 

specified - - - - -30 per ct. 

Strings for musical instrument* - - - 13 per cl- 

Marble, unmanufactured - 23 per ct. 

tm*ts, statuary , and other articles not other- 
wise specified - - - * 30 per ct. 

Slates, tiles, and bricks - - -13 per ct. 

Baskets and other articles of grass, willow, palm 

le-vf, Ac. - - - - - 25 per ct. 

Beads of wax, amber, Ac., fancy boxes, and combs 

for the h;iir ----- 73 per ct. 
Hruxhe* and brooms - - - - 30 per ct. 

Bristles, pet lb. - - - - 1 cent 

Dolls, toss, metal button* - ■ 30 per ct. 

But all such buttons, worth not more than $1 per 
gross, shall lie valued at $1. 

Other buttons, and button moulds - - 23 per ct. 

But lasting*, prunella*, Ac., in sire fit only for 
buttons and shoes, amt mohair, linen canvass, 
figured satin, and brocaded velvet, in size »m{ 
shape suited only for buttons, and tortoise shell, 
ivory, horns, and teeth, unmanufactured, and 
born ami bine tips - - - 5 per rt. 

White or red lead, litharge, Ac., per lb. - - 4 cents 

Whiting and ochres, when dry, per lb. - 1 cent 

— when ground in oil, per lb. - - 1 1 cents 

Sulphate of l*aryt*-s, jwt lb. - 4 cent 

Oil, linseed, hempsevd, Ac , per gall. - - 1-3 cents 

l’utty , per lb. - I J cent* 

Cocoa, date*, nuts, vo*d or pastel, and sutphurtc 

acid, per lb. - - - - 1 cent 

Ivory, or hone black, per lb. - f rent 

Alum, per lb. ----- 1 | cent 
Ginger in the root, figs, raisins, not specified, and 

ct^rperas, per lb- - - - 7 cents 

AlmomU, prunes, currants, muscatel and bloom 

raisins, j*er lb. - - - 3 cents 

ClxKolatr, ground ginger, and sulphate of copper, 

per lb. - - - - 4 cents 

Chinese c**«ia, pimento, black pepper, crude cam- 
phor, Indigo, glue, j*-r lb. - - - 5 cents 

Clov.-s, gunpowder, j«er lb. - - - 8 rents 

8u eel oil of almond*, per lb. - - 9 tmL* 

Cayenne, African, t hill pepper, per Ih. - - 10 rents 

Neifined camphor, per lb. - 20 cents 

Cinnamon. |»er lb. - - - -2.3 cents 

Nutmeg*, and oil of cloves, per lb. - - 30 cents 

Mace, |«rr lb. ... - 30 rents 

Opium, per lb. - - - - 7A cents 

Mustard seed, linseed, quicksilver - A per ct. 

Mustard, roll brimstone, calomel, and other mer- 
curial i .reparation - - - - 2 A per ct. 

Olives - - - - 30 per ct. 

8o*p. Windsor, shaving, and fancy - - 30 per ct. 

— alt other hard, j>er lb. - 4c«nt* 

— all soft, per barrel ... 30 cents 

Grease and soap studs - - - - 10 per ct. 

Starch and pearl barlev, per lb. - - V cent* 

Corks - - - - - 30 per ct. 

Manufactures of cork - 1A j«a* ct. 

Sponge* and ►punk - - - 20 per ct. 

Orange*, lemon*, and gropes - - - 20 per ct. 

Salt, per l»u*hrl of Afi flw. - - - 8 cent*. 

Saltpetre, panic refined, per lb. - - i cent 

— wholly rx-iined, |»cr lb. • - 2 cents 

Chloride of lime, per lb. - - - 1 cent 

Vinegar, tar gallon - - - - 8 cents 

Spirits ik turiientlne, per gallon - - 10 rents 

Beef and pork , j>er II*. - - - 2 cents 

Hams .mil luicon , per lb. ... 3 cents 

Prepared meat, poultry and game, and Bologna 

sausag*e - - - 25 per ct. 

Cheese, |kt Ih. - - - * 9 cents 

Butler, per lb. - - - A cents 

l-ard, per lb. - - - -3 cents 

Maecaroni, tellies, Ac. - 30 per ct. 

Pickles, caj>crs, and sauces - 30 per ct. 

Castor oil. i*cr gallon - 40 cents 

Oil, ttnttsfoot, animal Rtid rolntile - - 20 per ct» 

Gums, Ac., crude - 15 per ct. 

— if not crude, and pastes, essences, balsams, 

perfumes, Ac. not enumerated - - 25 per ct* 


The following Articles arc exempt from Duty. 

1. Articles Imported for the use of the V. State*. 7. Adhesive felt for sheathing vessels, aJc o mo qu e, aloes, an- 

2. Merchandise, the growth or manufacture of the U. States. limony crude, srpil, a&safrctida, ava root, barilla, bark of cork 

exported to a foreign country and brought back again { and tnv, unmanufactured; bell* ot bell u*etAl, only fit to be re- 
personal ellects, not merchandise, of citir.ens of the U. States manufactured, and chimes of bells; brass In pigs oc bars, 
dying abroad. and old brass fit only tn be re- manufactured ; Biaril wood, 

3. Fainting* and statuary by American artists. crude brimstone, and flour of sulphur, bullion, burr sums* 

4. Wearing apparel and personal effects, not merchandise, un wrought; cant haride*, chalk, clav un w nought ; cochineal, 

of person* arriving In the U. Slates. coins of gold and silver, copper for the use of the mint, oop- 

9. Apparatus, Instruments, books, maps, statuary, cabinets per In pig* or Iwrs, and copper ore ; plates or sheets of 
of coins, aptfqultie*, Ac., Imported for the use of any philo- copper rot sheathing vessels, but none Is to be so considered 
sophtcal or literary society, or any college, academy, or school . except that which is 1 1 inches wide and 4H inches long, and 

6. Anatomical preparations, models ot nmcblnery and in- weighing from 14 to 84 or. per square foot; old rapper fit 
vemions; >p«i’imrn« In natural history, tree*, dmths, plants, otdy to lw n'-msnufkriurcd ; cream of tartar, emery, flints* 
bull)* or roots, and garden seeds not otherwise specified ; l>er- fpfttxl flint, gold bullion, gold epaulet* and wings, grind* 
rirs, nuts, and vegetables, nsed principally in dyeing or com- stones, gum Arabic, gum Senegal, gum tragacamh, India 
posing dyes ; all dye wood* tn sticks : whale and other fish oils, rubber. In l*)ttl*» or uxvu, or otherwise, unmxnufiirturcd, 
and all other articles the produce or American fisheries ; anl- and old junk, oakum, kelp, krrmes, lac dye, leeches, madder 
mala Imported for breed ; fruit, green or ripe, from the West root, mother of neat I, ntckVe, nus vomica, palm leaf unmans* 
Indies, in bulk ; tea and coflke, when imported In American factored, palm oil ; Peruvian bark, pgptec when old and only 
vessels from the places of their growth or production. fit to be rvinanufactured ; plat too un man ufa> lured, ivory sue 
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wn w Ortwrf i jtMli t «f Parte »n(raa*4, rattans and n«U 
■MM— fccttifd, rhubarb, salipeD* when crude, sarsaparilla, 
jjwjtor, rtlarr bsriban, lilm epaulet* ami wm g*. H»*« t*«im 


i If On krrlM M«u mIihrI m ih* U. Bunm, a dnmtnrh 
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| It. Whan • spertetc dtecteminatten te not hereto made ba- ) I IV No drawback shall ba allow ad bat an gaada aaportad 
tana good* *u parted la imahm m la foreign rr wifa. an ■ wxhln thraa )«n fount Ihai importation. Ten prr »enl. of I ha 
additional datr of in par root te trapesed on all merrhamtUe f drawback on redned sugar shall ba reSatnad, and t| par cant, 
brought ta m wU not of tha l\ Htaiaa; and a IWtter arbUOon I on all athar drawback*. 

ad lO par cent, on pwli l^ou^ht m forxifn »n wt i ftwn «n» Tha ps«*tefcwM ad ihte act shaft not apply to good* shipped to 
place ante of tha Tapn of (Wl Nopa. f»>s A 4r d . that eatoUug any pan beyond th* Capa of Oaod Hopa «r Cap* Horn, prior 
trwaUm and fonuar acte od Congress ba not Infringed. to iwptmiUr lit, lilt 

Trade or the United Kingdom with the United State*. 

Account of the declared Value of the Total Exports of British Pftxliu n anti Manufacture* to the United 
States of America, during each of the Ten Years ending with IM'i. 
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Account of the Number of British and American Ships, specifying their Tonnage, that cleared outwards 
from the T . Kingdom for the U. State*, during each of the la Year* ending with 1*42. 
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Account of the Quantities and declared Value of the principal ArtUlcS of British Produce and Manu- 
facture exported from the t inted Kingdom to the United States during oat h of the h ire Years ending 
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Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles Imported Into the United Kingdom from tb« United 
States during each of the Ten Years ending with 1*42. 
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NICARAGUA WOOD. — NUTMEG. 889 

It appears from the previous statement that the trade between the U. States and this 
country has lately undergone the most extraordinary vicissitudes ; the exports to the U. * 
Stateshaving declined from 12,425,605/. in 1836, to 3,528,8074 in 18421 This remarkable 
decline has been mainly occasioned by the bankruptcy and disorder that grew out of 
the abuse of banking and the over issue of paper money in the U. States in 1836, 1837, 
and 1838. The facility with which discounts and loans were then obtained occasioned 
a vast deal of overtrading among individuals, and also led to the contracting of loans 
with which to undertake extensive public works by the different States. But no sooner 
had the banks, which, for the most part, were without any solid foundation, been en- 
tangled in the difficulties consequent to such over issue, than a severe shock was given 
to credit, and bankruptcy became prevalent from one end of the Union to the other. 
Had the general government had the power, or the state governments the wish, to 
mitigate the severity of the crisis, there were abundant means at their disposal ; but the 
former would appear to be nearly impotent for either good or bad purposes, and (with 
a few distinguished exceptions) the state governments, instead of providing by a small 
increase of taxation for the payment of their creditors, and the completion of the works 
in which they had engaged, were impolitic enough to abandon the latter, and dis- 
honest and shameless enougli to repudiate the former 1 Discredit and bankruptcy have, 
therefore, been all but universal in America, and hence the limited amount of her im- 
ports. In so far, however, as we are concerned, the decline of the latter is of little im- 
portance. It is better we should export nothing than that the exports should not be 
paitr^Tor. After the experience they have purchased at an expense of many millions, 
our countrymen will, it is to be hoped, be cautious in the extreme how they deal with 
the Americans in future. 

NICARAGUA or PEACH WOOD (Ger. Nicaragaholz, BluthoUz ; Du. Blord- 
hnut ; Fr. Hois de sang, Jiois dr Nicarague ; It. Legno sangttigno ; Sp. Palo dr sangrr ; 
Port. Pan sanguinho ), a tree of the same genus ( Cassalpinia ) as the Brazil and sapan 
wood ; but the species has not been exactly ascertained. It grows principally in the 
vicinity of the lake of Nicaragua, whence its name. It is said by Dr. Bancroft to be 
almost as red and heavy as the true Brazil wood, but it does not commonly afford more 
than a third part, in quantity, of the colour of the latter ; and even this is rather less 
durable and less beautiful, though dyed with the same mordants. Nicaragua or peach 
woods differ greatly in their quality as well as price ; one sort being so deficient in colour- 
ing matter, that 6 pounds of it will only dye as much wool or cloth as 1 pound of Brazil 
wood ;*while another variety of it will produce nearly half the effect of an equal quan- 
tity of Brazil wood, and will sell proportionally dear. — ( Bancroft oh Colours , voh ii. 
p. 332.) 

Die London dealers distinguish Nicaragua wood into 3 sorts, viz. large , middling, 
and small : the price of the 1st sort (duty included) being from 14/. to 20 1. per ton ; of 
the 2d, from 81. to 10/. per do. ; and of the 3d, from 7/. to 8/. per do. The entries 
of Nicaragua wood for home consumption amounted, in 1 840, to 2,614 tons, and in 
1841, to 1,899 tons. The duty was reduced in 1831 from 15*. to 5s. a ton, and in 1842 
it was farther reduced to 2s. per ton. 

NICKEL, a scarce metal, which occurs always in combination with other metals, 
from which it is exceedingly difficult to separate it. When pure, it is of a fine white 
colour resembling silver. It is rather softer than iron : its specific gravity, when cast, is 
8*279; when hammered, 8*932. It is malleable, and may without difficulty be ham- 
mered into plates not exceeding T J Q th part of an inch in thickness. It is attracted by the 
magnet; and is not altered by exyiosure to the air, nor by being kept under water. It 
is employed in potteries, and in the manufacture of porcelain. — ( Thomson s ChcMistry . ) 

NITItE. See Sai.tpetrf. 

NOTE, PROMISSORY. Sec Banking, and Banks. 

NUT, or HAZEL NUT (Ger. Haselnusse ,* Fr. Noisettes, Adelines ; It, Naccinofe , 
Avelanr ; Sp. Avellanas ; Port. AvcUdas ; Lat. Avellanee'), the fruit of different species 
of Coryli, or hazels. The kernels have a tnifd, farinaceous, oily taste, agreeable to most 
palates. A kind of chocolate has been prepared from them ; and they have sometimes 
been made into breath Die expressed oil of hazel nuts is little inferior to that of almonds. 
Besides those raised at home, We import nuts from different parts of France, Portugal, 
and Spain, hut principally from the latter. Die Spanish nuts in the highest estimation, 
though sold under the name of Barcelona nuts, are not really shipped at that city, but 
at Tarragona, a little more to the south. Mr. Inglis says that the annual average ex- 
port of nuts from Tarragona is from 25,000 to 30,000 bags of 4 to the ton. They cost, 
free on board, in autumn, in 1830, 17*. <> d. per bag.— {Spain in 183Ck vol. ih p. 362.) 
In 1841, 149,845 bushels of hazel nuts were retained for consumption. The duty is 2s. 
a bushel. 

NUTMEG (Ger. MuskatennUsst ; Du. Mmka'dt ; Fr. Muscadss, Noix mqgcades ; It. 
Noce muscatla ; Sp. ‘ hfosctida ; Arab. Jowzaltcib ; Sans. Jtitif>hala ; Malay, Buak-pala ), 
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th© fruit of the genuine nutmeg tree ( Myriatica MasehataX n native of the Molucca*, hut 
‘which has been transplanted to Sumatra, IVtiang, Ac. An inferior ami long-shaped 
nutmeg is common in Horuco ; hut the fruit nowhere attains to the same perfection as 
in the Moluccas, Of the several varieties of the tree, that detunninatetl the Queen Nut- 
meg, which bears a small round fruit, is the best. The kernel, or proper nutmeg, is of 
a roundish oval form, market! on the outside with many vermicular furrows, within of 
a fleshy farinaceous substance, variegated whitish and hay. Nutmegs are frequently 
punctured ami (toiled, in order to obtain the essential oil ; the orifice being uftcr wards 
closed ; hut the fraud is easily detected by the liglituevs of the nutmeg. — ( Thomson * 
Dispensatory ; Ainslie's JS/uterii fntiica. ) 

Nutmeg* should to* chosen large, round. heavy, and firm, of a lightish grev colour on the out tide, and 
the Inside beautifully marbled. of a strong fragrant smell, warm aromatic taste, and a fat oily ImhIv. Htey 
are very subject to be worm eaten. l*he best manner of packing them is iri dry rhuium I he oblong 
kind, and the smaller ones, should be rejected. 13 cwt. are allowed to a ton. — ( Wilburn's Orient Com . ) 

The dried produce of a nutmeg tree consist* of nutmeg, mace (which see), and shell. Muppoxtug the 
whole produce to t»e tlititlol into 1*0 |%arts. there are I3J of mace, 33| of shell, amt of nutmeg. In 
the ancient commrrrt*. and down to the establishment of the Dutch monojx.ily, nutmegs were always 
sold and exported In the shell. The natives, whenever the commerce is left to their management, con- 
tinue the practice, which is strongly recommended by Mr. t'rawfurd {/-’astern A rchrpetago, vol. iii. 

p. 3t*» J 

The jealous policy of the Dutch has reduced the trade in nutmegs to a mere trifle, compared to 
what tt would otherwise have t»een. They have, in so far at least a* it w.u possible, exerted them- 
selves to exterminate the nutmeg plants every where except in Hand.*. They brilw? the native princes 
of the surrounding islands to root out the trees ; and annually send a fleet to #»•«• that the work of 
destruction has been effected, and that the bribes have not been tiestowed in vain. To engage in aaillieit 
trade in spices is death to an inferior person, and banishment to a noble ; ami yet. not withstandlnjf^heso 
tremendous penalties, it is suppose,! that about 60. DM) lbs of nutmeg*, and |.\0O0 lbs. of mace, are 
clandestinely cxp*rtoi each year ! fn Hand.i. the aboriginal inhabitants have ln»en expatriated, and 
th« stand parceled among settlers from Holland, under the name of park keejiert. These persons, 
who may be turned out of their farms <>n the most trifling pretext, have about slaves, who cultivate 

and prepare the nutmegs. The pric es paid to the cultivat«»r areall ilxrd by government ; am! it deserves 
to be mentioned, as affording one of the most striking illustrations of the* ruinous effects of monopoly, 
that the fixed price which the government is now obliged to pay for noting*** is ms timet greater than 
the price at which they bought then* irhen the traiie was free' Such is a rough outline of that system, 
which has reduced what used to be one of the most important branches of Eastern commerce so low, that 
It is unable to afford employment for the capital of a single wealthy merchant. We cannot conceive how 
so enlightened and liberal a government a* that of Holland should continue to tolerate such scandalous 
abuse* — abuse* destructive alike of the rights of those subjected to its authority In the East, and the 
commerce and wealth of its subjects at home. — (Modem l’ntve,sal History, vol. x. p. 437 — 467. flvo.ed.; 
and Crmtrfmrd's Eastern Arehtpeiago . vol iii. p. 304 — 413.) 

Mr. t'rawfurd estimates the produce of the Hand.* Islands at about 600,000 lbs. of nutmegs, ami 
130.000 lb*, of mace. 

During the period that th# English had possession of the Sp»re Islands, nutmeg plants were carried to 
Penang, Bencoolen, and some of the West India islands. In the Utter they have altogether fhllcd, at 
least as far as respects any useful purpose ; but very good nutmegs, and in considerable quantities, are 
now raised at Penang and B<-nroo|*>n , Mr. t'rawfurd. however, alleges that the rost of bringing them to 
market 1* they* so high, that the restoration of a free culture in the native country of the* nutmeg would 
instantly destroy this uustablc and titions branc h of industry. — ( Eastern Archipelago, vol. til . p. 4"i). I 

The auty on nutmegs was reduced, in l*lp. from V. M. to 'is. Grf. per lb. ; and the quantities entered fur 
home consumption have since rapidly increased. We subjoin 

An Accouft of the Quantities of Nutmegs entered for Home Consumption in the United Kingdom, lu 
1*410, JH-| | . and ld‘2, and of the Amount of Duty received thereon. 
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In 1*42 the duties were fixed at 3 j. 6rf. per lb. on those from a foreign, and at 'Is. fid. per lb. on those 
from a British possession. The duty on wild nutmegs in the shell was then also fixed at 3d. without re- 
gard to^prigin. 

M'TIU A, on NKl’TKIA, the commercial name for the akin* of Myopatstmun 
Donariensi* ( (’ommcrxon), the Coyjiou of Molina, an<l the Quoit/a of IVAnrn. In 
F ranee, the xkinx were, and perhaps, still are, sold under the name of raconnda ; hut in 
Knglamt they are impotted ax nutria akin* — deriving their appellation, moat probably, 
from *ome supposed similarity of the animal which produce* them, in appearance and 
habits, to tlic otter, the Spanish name for which i* nutria. Indeed, Molina apeak* ol 
the coypou ax a xpeciex of water rnt, of the size and colour of the otter. 


Nutria far Is largely nsed In the hat manufacture ; and has become, within the last 16 or 70 rears, an 
article of very considerable commercial Importance. The import* jlurtuate considerably. In 1*41 they 
amounted to, 1 . 126.212 skins ; hut In some jears they are much less ; and. In 134 0, amounted to only 
242.733. Those entered for home consumption pay a duty of Is. per 10© skin*. They are principally 
brought from the Hk» d« la Plata (S«« Fi;a Tesoe.) 

The otrypnu nr qmotya is a native of 8. America, very common In the provinces of Chill, Buenos 
Ayres, and Tocutnxn, but more rare fn Paraguay. In lire it Is less than the beaver, which It rciieinlMf* 
1o many points. The head Is targe and depressed, the ears small and rounded, the neck stout and short, 
the muaxle sharper than that of the beaver, and the whiskers very long and stiff. There are, as In too 
beaver, 2 incisor teeth, and IH molar, above and below — 20 teeth In all. The limbs are short. The lore 
feet have each 6 fingers not webbed, the thumb being very small : the hind feet hare the same number 
of toes j thsgnwi toe and 3 next toes being Joined Ity a web which extends to their ends, and the little toe 
being free, hot edged with a membrane on its Inner skle. The nails are compressed, long, crooked, ana 
sharp. The tall, unlike that of the beaver. Is long, round, and hairy j but tne hairs are not numerous. 
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«nd permit the scaly texture of the skin In this part to be seen. The back Is of a brownish red, which 
becomes redder on the flanks : the belly Is of a dirty red. The edges of the Ups and extremity of the 
muzzle are white. 

Like the beaver, the coypou is famished with 2 kinds of far ; vi*. the long ruddy hair which gives the 
tono of colour, and the brownish nsh-coloured fur at its base, which, like the down of the beaver, is of 
much importance in hat making, and the cause of the animal’s commercial value. 

The habits of the coypou are much like those of most of the other aquatic rodent animals. Its prfn- 
cl|>al food, in a state of nature. Is vegetable. It affects the neighbourhood of water, swims perfectly well, 
and burrows in the ground. The female brings forth from 5 to 7 at a time ; and the young always ac- 
company her. 

The coypou is easily domesticated, and its manners in captivity are very mild. 

We are indebted for this account of nutria — the first, we believe, that appeared in any English 
work — to W. J. Broderip, Esq., F.K.S., &c. 

NUX VOMICA (Fr. Noix Vomique ; Hind. Kaachla ), the fruit of a species of 
Strych nos, growing in various places in the East Indies. The fruit isabodtthe size of an 
orange, covered with a smooth crustaceous yellow bark, and filled with a fleshy pulp, in 
which are imbedded several orbicular flatted seeds, about J of an inch in diameter. Nux 
vomica is inodorous, and has a very hitter, acrid taste, which remains long on the palate. 
It is known as a very virulent poison. A suspicion has, however, been entertained, that 
it has been used in porter breweries ; but its introduction into them is prohibited under 
heavy penalties. — ( Thomson's Dispensatory , 


o. 

OAK (Ger. Etches Hu. Eik ; Ha. Keg ; Sw. Eh; Fr. Chine; It. Quercia ; Sp. 
Boble , Carballo ; Port. Roble, Carbalho ; ltus. Dub; Pol. Dab ; I>at. Quercus ; Arab. 
Baalut ). There are several varieties of this valuable tree ; but the common English 
oak ( Quercus rofmr ) claims precedence of every other. The oak timber imported from 
America is very inferior to that of this country : the oak from the central parts of Europe 
is also inferior, especially in compactness and resistance of cleavage. The knotty' oak of 
England, the ** unwedgeable and gnarled oak,” as Shakespeare called it, when cut down 
at a proper age (from SO to 70 years), is the best timber known. Some timber is harder, 
some more difficult to rend, and some less capable of being broken across ; but none con- 
tains all the three qualities in so great and equal proportions; and thus, for at once 
supporting a weight, resisting a strain, and not splintering by a canon shot, the timber 
of the^oak is superior to every other. 

A fine oak is one of the most picturesque of trees ; it conveys to the mind asso- 
ciations of great strength, and of all but endless duration. It stands up against the 
blast, and does not take, like other trees a twisted form from the action of the winds. 
Except the cedar of Lebanon, no tree is so remarkable for the stoutness of its limbs ; 
they do not exactly spring from the trunk, hut divide from it ; and thus it is sometimes 
difficult to know which is stem and which is branch. The twisted branches of the oak, 
too, add greatly to its beauty ; and the horizontal direction of its boughs spreading over 
a large surface, completes the idea of its sovereignty over all the trees of the forest. Even 
a decayed oak, such as that described by Spenser, — 

- dry and dead. 

Still clad with reliques of its trophic* old. 

Lifting to heaven its aged, hoary head. 

Whose toot on earth has got but feeble hold,” — 

is strikingly beautiful. To such an oak Lucan compared Pompey in his decline : — 

44 Qualis frugifero quercus sublimis in agro 
Exuvius veteres ponuli, sacrataqne gestans 
Dona ducum ; nec jam validis radicibus haerens, 

Pondere fixa suo est ; nudosque per aera nunos 
KflVindens, trunco, non frondibus, efficit utnbratn. 

At quamvis primo nutet cssurs sub Euro, 

Tot circum silvse flrmo se roboro tollant. 

Sola tamcn colitur.” — (Lib. i. lin. 136.) 

The oak is raised from acorns, sown either where the oak Is to stand, or in a nursery, 
whence the young trees are transplanted. 

The colour of oak wood is a fine brown, and is familiar to every one ; it is of 
different shades ; that inclined to red is the most inferior. The larger transverse 
septa are in general very distinct, producing beautiful flowers when cut obliquely. 
Where the septa are sut all, and not very distinct, the^rood is much the strongest. The 
texture is alternately compact and porous ; the compact part of the annual ring being of 
the darkest colour, and in irregular dots surrounded by open pores, producing beautiful 
dark veins in some kinds, particularly pollard oaks. Oak timber has a particular smell, and 
the taste is slightly astringent. It contains gallic acid, and is blackened by contact with 
iron when it is damp. The young wood of English oak is very tough, often cross-grained, 
and difficult to work. Foreign wood, and that of old trees, is more brittle and workable. 
Oak warps and twists much in drying ; and, in seasoning, shrinks about Jjd of its width. 
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Oak of a good quality is more durable than any other wood that attains a like size. 
Vitruvius says it is of eternal duration when driven into the eurth : it is extremely 
durable in water; and in a dry state it has boon known to last nearly ],(XX) years. The 
more compact it is, and the smaller the pores are, the longer it will last ; hut the open, 
porous, ami foxy coloured oak, which grows in Lincolnshire and some other place's, is not 
near so durable. 

llesides the common British oak ( Quercus rt>f>ur\ the sessile-fruited bay oak ( Qurrcut 
sessilifioru ) is pretty abundant in several parts of England, particularly in the north. 
'Hie wood of this species is said by Tredgold to he darker, heavier, harder, and more 
clastic than the common oak ; tough, and difficult to work ; and very subject to warp 
and split in ^j^soning. Mr. Tredgold seems disposed to regard this species as superior 
to the common oak for ship building. But other, and also very high authorities, are 
opposed to him on this point ; and, on the whole, we should think that it is sufficiently 
well established, that for all the great practical purposes to which oak timber is applied, 
and especially for ship building, the wood of the common oak deserves to he preferred 
to every other species. A well-informed writer in the Quarterly He v it tv has the following 
remarks on the point in question : — 

“ W> may herwnotice a fact long known to Hfttanist*. but of which our planter* and purveyor* of 
timln'r appear to have had no suspicion. — that there are two distinct specie* of oak In Knglaiul — the 
tluercu* ro&ur, and the Querent sesstliftora ; the former of w hich afford* a close-grained, firm, *olid 
timber, rarely »ubject#o rot ; the other more loose and sappy, very liable to rot, and not half *o durable. 
Tbi* difference was noted so eArly a* the time of Hay ; and Marty n in his Ftora Rustiea , and Sir James 
Smith in his Ftora Brttanmea, have addinl their testimonies to the faet. The second species is supposed 
to have been introduced some 2 or 3 age* ago. from the Continent, where the oaks are chiefly of this 
latter specie*, especially in the Orman forests, the timber of which is known to be very worthless. But 
what is of more importance to u* 1*. that de facto the imposture almond*. and Is propagated vigorously in 
the New Forest and other parts of Hampshire ; in Norfolk, and the northern counties, and about Lon- 
don ; and there is but too much reason to believe that the numerous complaint* that were heard about 
our ships being infected with what wa« called, improperly enough, dry rot, were owing to the introduc- 
tion of this species of oak into the naval dock-yards, where, we understand, the distinction was not even 
suspected. It may thus be discriminated from the true old Knglish oak : — The acorn stalks of the rohur 
are lo wg. and its leaves short ; whereas the sessihjtcnra ha* the acorn stalks short, and "the leaves /<>Mg .* 
the acorns of the former grow singly, or seldom two on the same footstalk ; those of the Utter, in clusters 
of 2 or 3 close to the stem of the branch. Weheluue the l(u**lan ship* of the Baltic, that are not of 
larch or fir. are built of this specie* .of oak ; but if this w ere not the case, their exposure on the stin-ks. 
without cover, to the heat of summer, w hich, though short, is excessive, and the rifts and chinks which 
fill up with ice and *now in the long winter, are enough to destroy the stoutest oak, and quite sufficient 
to account for their *hort-lived duration.’* 

A great deal of inquiry and discussion has taken place at different periods a* to the supply and con- 
sumption of oak timber ; but the result* have not been very satisfactory. In a Report qf tJu Vo mm is - 
stoners cf l At nd Revenue, printed in 1*12, it l» stated that, taking the tonnage of the nary in IHOfl at 
776.0*7 tons, it would require, at 14 load to a too, l.irh.dS-Mnaili to build such a navy ; and supposing the 
average duration of a ship to be 14 years, the annual quantity of timber required would he N3.I49 loads, 
exclusive of repairs, which they calculate would be about 27 A*) loads ; making the whole about 1 IO.CXX) 
loads : of which, however, the commissioner* reckon may b * furnished 21,341 toads as the annual average 
of the prises ; and of the remaining HM.6.VJ loads, they think it not unreasonable to calculate on 2 
from other source* than British «>ak. •* This,” they ot»serve, “ leaves 60,000 loads of such oak. os the 

quantity which would be sufficient annually to support, at its present unexampled magnitude, the whole 
British navy, including ship* of war of all sorts ; but which may be taken as equivalent together to 20 
14- gun ships, each of which, one with another, contain* about 2.000 tons, or would require, at the rate of 
7J load to the ton. 3,000 loads ; making just 60,000 loads for 20 such ships.” 

Now, it has been supposed that not more than 40 oak trees ran stand on an acre of ground, *0 as to 
grow to a full sice fit for ship* of the line, or to contain each 1 4 load of timlx’r ; ?Wi acres, therefore, would 
be required to produce a sufficient quantity of timber to build a 74 gun ship, and 1,000 acres, for 20 such 
ships ; and as tne oak requires at least loo years to arrive at maturity, 100,000 acres would be required to 
keep ups successive supply, for maintaining a navy of 700,000 or *0,000 tons. The commissioners fur- 
ther ob*erre, that a* there are 20,000,000 acres of waste lands in the kingdom, a 200th part set aside for 
planting would at once furnish the whole quantity wanted for theu.se of the navy. 

According to Mr. Barrow, this calculation is over- rated by almut a half. •* In the first place/* says he, 
•• it supposed a state of perpetual war. during which the tonnage of the whole navy is considered as more 
than double of what it now actually is: and, in the second place, it reckon* the average duration of the 
navy at 14 years only ; which, from the Improvements that have taken place in the construction and pre- 
servation of ships of war, with the resources of teak ship* built In India, we should not hesitate in as- 
suming at an average of twice that number of years ; and if so, the quantity of oak required for the navy 
will be nothing like that which the commissioners have stated. 

•• The fact, however, U certain, that long lx*fore the cnnrluslon'of the late war, a scarcity begun to he 
felt, especially of the larger kind of timber tit for ships of the line ; and so great was this scarcity, that If 
Sir Robert Seppings had not contrived the means of substituting straight timber for that of different form* 
and dimensions, before considered to be indispensable, the building of new ships must entirely have 
ceased. 

“ If, however, the growth of oak for ship timber was greatly diminished during the war, so as to 
threaten au alarming scarcity, there is little doubt that, from the increased attention paid by indtrlduals 
to their young plantations, and their great extension, as well as from the measure of allotting off portions 
of the royal forests to those who had claims on them, and Inclosing the remainder for the use of the 
public, this country will, in future times, be fully adequate to the production of oak timber equal to the 
demand for the naval and mercantile maplne.” — ( Fncy. Brit. art. Navy.) 

The bark of the oak tree is very valuable. It is preferred to all other substances for the purpose of 
tanning, and brings a high price. — ( Mee Bs*n .) 

The foreign oak timber imported into Great Britain is principally derived from Canada and Prussia. 
The latter Is the most valuable — Its price being to the former In the proportion of about 9 to (l % that is, 
if a load of Prussian oak timber brought 9/., a load of Canada ditto woohl not bring more than about 6/. 
The quantity imported varies ; but may, at an average. Amount to about 10,000 loads, of 30 cubic feet 
each ; the greater part from Quebec. Oak plank is almost wholly Imported from Prussia* The quantities 
imported during tne 6 years ending the .Mb of January, UH2, were — t* 
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For further details with respect to the importation of oak, its price, duty on, Ac., sec Wood See, 

also, Tredgold's Principles of Carpentry ; art. Ravy, Supplement to Ency. Brit. ; the very Interesting 
work on Timber Trees and fruits, in the Library qf Entertaining Knowledge ; Rees's Cyclopaedia, SfC. 

OATS(Ger. JIafer ; Du. Haver ; Da. Havre; Sw. Hafre * Fr. Avoine ; It. Vena , 
A vena ; Sp. A vena ; Port. Avea ; Russ. Owes ; Pol. Owies'), a species of grain, the 
Avena saliva of botanists. Th ere are innumerable varieties of this grain, some of which 
are said to be indigenous to Britain. It is the hardiest of all the cereal grasses, grow- 
ing luxuriantly in cold northern climates, and in coarse mountainous districts, where 
neither wheat nor barley can be advantageously cultivated. It thrives best, and is, in- 
deed, chiefly raised, in latitudes north of Paris; being but little known in the south of 
France, Spain, or Portugal. It is, however, cultivated in Bengal, so low as the 25th 
degree of latitude, and, it is said, with considerable success. In Scotland, where it 
has long formed a principal part of the food of the people, it is far more generally cul- 
tivated than any other species of grain. It is also very extensively cultivated in Ireland. 
In England it is grown principally in the northern counties, anti in the fens of Lincoln, 
Huntingdon, Cambridge, and Norfolk ; but the oats of Northumberland and Scotland 
are reckoned superior to those raised farther south. . • 

There are 4 leading varieties of this grain cultivated in England, viz. white, black, 
grey, and brown or red oats. The sub varieties of the white are numerous. That 
denominated the potato oat is at present almost the only one raised on land in a good 
state of cultivation in the north of England and the south of Scotland, and usually 
brings a higher price in the London market than any other variety. It was accidentally 
discovered growing in a field of potatoes in Cumberland in 1788 ; and from the produce 
of that single stalk has been produced the stock now in general cultivation. Black and 
grey oats are little cultivated, except in some places in the north of Scotland. The red 
oat is chiefly confined to Cheshire, Derbyshire, and Staffordshire. A species of naked 
oats, provincially called pillar, is raised in Cornwall. — (Ionian's Encyc, of Agriculture ; 
Eroum's Rural Economy, vol. ii. pp. 47 — 52.) 

In 1765, Mr. Charles Smith estimated the number of consumers of oats in England 
and Wales at 6251,000. — ( Tracts on the Corn Trade, 2d edit. p. 140.), but at present we 
believe they are very considerably fewer. 'I*he feeding of horses has at all times oc- 
casioned the greatest consumption of oats in this part of the kingdom ; and as the num- 
ber of horses kept for business and pleasure has lx*en vastly increased with in the last SO 
or 40 years, the culture of oats has been considerably extended, notwithstanding the 
increasing imports from Ireland. Perhaps the produce of no species of grain varies more 
than that of oats. Where the ground is foul and exhausted, not more than 20 bushel# 
an acre are obtained ; but on rich soils, well managed, 64, 72, and sometimes 80 bushels 
and upwards have been reaped. Oats weigh from 35 to 45 lbs. a bushel, yielding at 
*nn average, 8 lbs. meal for 14 lbs. corn : but the proportion of meal increases as the 
oats become heavier. 

For information as to the laws regulating the importation and exportation of oats their 
prices the quantities imported and exported, & c. , sec Corn Laws and Corn Trad*. 

ODESSA, a flourishing sea-port of Southern Russia, on the north-west coast of the 
Black Sea, between the rivers Dneister and Bug, in lat. 46° 28' 54" N., Ion. 30° 43' 22" 
E. Population, in 1838, 69,023. "Die foundations of Odessa were laid so lately as 
1792, by order of the Empress Catharine, after the peace of Jassy. It was intended to 
serve as an entrepdt for the commerce of the Russian dominions on the* Black Sea and 
the Sea of AzofF, and has in a great measure answered the expectations of its founders. 
By an Imperial ukast^ dated the 7th of February, 1817, it was declared a free port, and 
the inhabitants exempted from taxation for 30 years ; since which period its increase has 
been extremely rapid. The bay or roadstead of Odessa is extensive, the water deep, and 
the anchorage good, the bottom being fine sand and gravel ; it is however, exposed to 
the south-easterly wind, which renders it less safe in winter. The port, which is arti- 
ficial, being formed by 2 moles, one of which projects to a considerable distance into 
the sea, is fitted to contain about 300 ships. It has also the advantage of deep water. 
There is a convenient lazaretto, on the model of that of Marseilles. The want of fresh 
water used to be the greatest disadvantage under whidh tlic inhabitants laboured ; but 
this lias been obviated by the construction of a canal which conveys an abundant supply 
of water into the town. There are no trees in the vicinity, which has, in consequence, 
a bleak and arid appearance. 

LigJkt-Jkouses. — A light-house has been erected on CApe Fontan, About 64 nautical miles 8. of 
Odessa. JThe light, which formerly revolved, is nowjired, and is about 203 (Russian) feet above the level 
of the serff’ At tho distance of 11 leagues F..S.E. f S. from Odessa, on the north end of the long, narrow, 
low island of Tendra, a light-house has been erected, of greAt use to ships approaching Odessa horn the S. 
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or W. The lantern ia derated 921 (Russian) feet a bore the lerel of the tea. It consist* of 3 reflecting 
lights, »u!»prndei in the form of a triangle, revolving iu the space of 4 minutes, so Uiatew h lamp arrives 
at its maximum of brilliancy alter an interval of I min. HO sec. Being also of a red colour, tills light 
it reart Ur distinguished from Font an light, and the other light* in the Black Sea. In foggy wreathe#* bell 
U kept ringing. — 1 Coulter «at r t<* Pkares, xd ed. ; Sorrie’* Sailing invention* for the Mediterranean ami 
Black Seas. Jjrt'.l 

Nig being at the mouth of any great river, nor having any considerable manufacture*. Odessa is not a port 
for the exportation of what may be called articles of native growth ; but in consequence of her convenient 
situation, excellent port, aiul the privilege* she enjoys, she Is. as already remarked, the emporium 
where most of the produce or Southern Russia destined for foreign countries Is collected for exportation, 
and where most of the foreign article* required for home consumption are primarily imported. The 
shallowness of the water at Taganrog, and the short period during which the Sea of Asoff I* navigable, 
teud to hinder foreign vessels of considerable burden from entering the Strait of Yenikale, and occa- 
sion the shipment of a considerable portion of the produce brought down the lion in lighters to C’affa 
and Odessa, especially the latter. All the products brought down the Dniester, the Bug. amt the Dnieper, 
arv exported from Odessa; but owing to the difficult navigation of the first and last mentioned rivers, 
by far the greater part of the corn brought to Odessa from Podolla. the Ukraine, Ac. is conveyed to the 
town In carts drawn by oxen. The roads traversed by these carts are only practicable at certain seasons of 
the year ; and nothing would contribute so much to increase the commerce of the port, and the pros- 
|»erity of 8. Russia, as the opening of improved communications with the interior ; whether by removing 
obstructions in the channels of the rivers, constructing canals, or railways, or good common roads. 

Among the articles of export from Odessa, corn, especially wheat, occupies, as every one knows, a high 
rank ; but tallow is also a most important article ; and next to it are linseed, wool, iron, hides, copper, 
wax, caviar, potash, beef, furs, cordage, sail-cloth, lari butter, isinglass, Ac. We subjoin an official 

Account of the Value of the Exports from and Imports into the Port of Odessa In the different Years 

from 1H0*J to 1*39 Inclusive. 



Exports. 

Imports. 


Export*. 

Import*. 

: Year*. | 

Exports. 

Import*. 


Mbit. 

MbJj. 


Mbit. 

{ Mbit. 


Mbit. 

Mbit. 

1*0* 

1 „S3t.noo 

7 19.000 

1420 

16.581 .nno 

7.72*1,000 


27.031,000 

14,278.000 

1804 

2,539,1X10 

1,223 0 8) 

1821 j 

lh.UVS.OMO 

i 6,065,000 


20 ,063, (.XX) 

12,351 /XX) 

1*05 

3.399 /M‘ 







U ,9*3,1 xx) 

181* 

“ " ‘ * ~ ' 




I 



TX) 

181* 

7.720.00 





S3* j 

19,2:3/8*) 

14, 989 /XX) 

1*15 

14.664/xi . 





H35 1 

23,98 1 ,<**> 

17 ,539 /XX) 

lxi r, 

37.717.1XU j 

* [70 J ’i*X) 1 

18 <6 i 

iij j i .ooo 

j v’.i'ii'A**) 

X.VJ j 

34 ,361, (XX) 

18,28 2,( XX) 

1817 

41,936,000 

19,7 to 

. .. - 


■ ■ 

■ 


19,231 /XX) 

1818 

tfVV&VMM) 1 
15.225.000 

14,191 





iK^SHO/XX) 

2 1 .309.000 

1819 

8,398 





8,636,350 



The great amount of the exports in lMC, and 1*17 is ascri liable to the failure of the corn crops in Italy and 
Western Europe during those two years, and to the consequent high price and ready demand for the 
wheat of Odessa, Dantzic, Ate. 'Foe small amount of tlx* tr.ele in 1828 and 1829 is accounted for hy the 
war with Turkey having interrupted all communication with the port by the channel of Constantinople. 
Subjoined is an 


Account of the Arrivals of Wheat at Odessa since the beginning of the present Century. 


1V>I 
is* >4 
lsu.3 
ISO* -13 
1M I-*.! 
1871-33 
ISA* 


33,1 » l ehetweru.* 1835 

ttKA.io*; _ ivv> 

494,838 — 1837 

lUrh.Vxhrti. « jf»r. j ISIS 
O.SUO/XX) urrast *>SO,(*w» , do. 1 S.VI 

7,*79,»*x>a*er*g«? 7X7,900 dust*. do. ISIO 

69 1, IX JO — 


578,100 chctwerts. 
h;s,7oh — 

950,498 — 

1,711 jtHt — ' 

1,1 V» .non — 

6-so.ooO — 


a A civet w ert U equivalent lo about 6 Imperial Lru*heU, or 3-4ths of a quarter. 


The small Amount of the wheat brought to Odessa in 1x33 was owing to the almost total failure of the 
crops in S. Russia in the course of that year. The price of the best wheat in Odessa is rarely under 2.\r. or 
2H». a quarter ; and, during the 3 years ending with I 840, it was 34i. Grf. free on board : the freight and other 
charges on Importing a quarter of wheat from Odessa to England may be estimated at about 16s. Con. 
stantinople, Genoa, Leghorn, Marseilles, and Malta arc* the principal markets for Odessa wheat ; but 
when our crop* are deficient, considerable quantities are shipped for England. In 1H39, the exports from 
Odessa comprised, among other things, 1,210,23*2 chetwerts of wheat, nearly 200,000 do. rye, oats, Ac., 
135.194 do. linseed, IlX.OOOpouds wool, and 223,192 poud* tallow. The subjoined account of the mer- 
chants belonging to Odessa Inscribed in the different guilds affords an additional illustration of the pro- 
gressof its commerce since 1808. 





Merchants.^ 




In I u Guild. 

2d Guild. 

3d Guild. | 

Total. 

In 1809 



39 

30 

133 

. 

204 

1813 



53 

13 

190 


256 

1823 

. 

• 

57 

11 

K3 


2*1 

1828 



61 

31 


38* 

1*58 

- 

* - 

67 

At 

614 


766 


The great articles of Import into Odessa consist of sugar, coffee, and other colonial products ; cottons, 
silks, woollens, and other manufactured goods ; oil, wines, and spirits ; spires and dye-stuffs ; cotton twist 
and raw cotton ; lemon juice ; tin and tin plates ; cutlery, timber for building and firewood, Ac. About 
80 0 ships from foreign parts enter and leave Odessa in ordinary years. Including Maltese and Ionian*, 
nearly 200 ship* under English colours have arrived in the port in a single season ; but their number is 
very fluctuating, depending essentially on the state of the corn trade. 

A tribunal or commerce was established at Odessa In 1824, whose jurisdiction extends over all disputes 
connected with trade. There Is no appeal from Its decisions except to the Senate. There are 12 sworn 
brokers, approved ami licensed hy the Tribunal of Commerce, who have deputies appointed by themselves. 
They register all transactions, and receive 1 per cent, from each party as commission. There is a discount 
or loan bank, established in 1828, and marine and fire insurance societies. Most articles of provision are 
cheap ; and fish, which costs next to nothing, is excellent. Fuel, however. Is scarce end dear. 

The export* of tallow have increased twenty-fold In 10 years; materially augmenting the value of the 
herds, and enriching vast countries, which must have remained comparatively poor, had not this outlet 
been found for their produce. 'jflSk 

The increase in the exportation of wool Is also very considerable. Within the last 20 jrlH the Me- 
rino breed of sheep has been extensively introduced imo thu governments of Taurida, Cnfcrson, ami 
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RkAtertnoslov ; so tliat there has been not only a great Increase in the quantity, but alto a very decided 
improvement in the quality, of the wool exported. 

The iron shipped at Odessa is principally brought from Siberia, partly by the Wolga, and partly by the 
Don to Taganrog, whence it is conveyed to Odessa. A good deal of it is in a manufactured state, from 
the founderies at Tula ; but the demand for it both in Europe and Asia hat been perceptibly diminishing 
for some years past, gpd the exports are now comparatively small. Timber for ship-building, and pitch 
and tar, are alto brought from Taganrog. 

Com Trade — The principal trade of Odessa it with Constantinople, Smyrna, and other towns in the 
Levant, Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, Marseilles, &c. * 4 It is generally stated, says Mr. Jacob < Memoir ot s 

the Trade of the Black Sea , In the Appendix to the 8 vo edition of Tracis on the Com TYade), “ that the 
supply of Constantinople requires annually 100,000 quarters of Black Sea wheat. The Greek islands 
scarcely, on the average of years, produce sufficient wheat for their own consumption, and, in some 
years, require a large supply, which is furnished partly from the neighbouring continent, and partly from 
the Black Sea. 

“ The Asiatic coasts of the Turkish Empire, especially in Anatolia, are nearly in the same predica- 
meat. At times, the market of Smyrna is very favourable for the sale of the corn of Southern Russia. 
The islands of Malta and Gozo produce only about half as much csrn as the 120,000 inhabitants re- 
quire. 

“ Sicily, though it has greatly declined from its ancient productiveness, has still a quantity of grain 
to spare for the less fruitful parts of Italy, in most years ; and its wheat enters into competition with that 
of the Black Sea, in the ports of Naples, Genoa, and Leghorn. 

“ There are few years in which Tuscany grows a sufficiency of wheat ; and its chief port, Leghorn, 
being one of those in which ships can unload their cargoes of corn, without being detained to perform 
quarantine, has been at all times a place of deposit fowthe wheat of the Black Sea. A market at some 
price may always be found there, as the capitalists are disposed to purchase ; relying on the uncertain 
productiveness of some adjacent country, in which they may realise a profit at no great distance. 

“ Genoa, like Leghorn, is a port where wheat can be unloaded within the bounds of the lazaretto. 
The country around it yields but little wheat : and, at some periods, it enjoys a trade in that article even 
as far as Sunderland, ^'his internal demand, and the chance of advantageous re-exportation, induces 
much trade in corn. There is said to be seldom less than 1(0,000 quarters in store at the two ports of 
Genoa and Leghorn ; and at some periods, a far greater quantity. 

“ Nice, though not having the same advantageous quarantine regulations, and, consequently, not being 
a depdt for corn beyond its own demand, from the sterile soil that surrounds it, requires every year a large 
importation of w heat. That of Sicily and Odessa create a competition in its port ; and the government 
draws a revenue, by imposing a heavy duty on both. 

“ Though the corn laws of France have kept the ports closed against the introduction of foreign corn 
for domestic use, yet it is allowed to be bonded for re-exportation. From the frequent local and partial 
scarcities which occur on the eastern coast of Spain, at which periods wheat is allowed to be lawfully 
imported, and, it is said, from the facility of Its introduction by contraband, when not legally allowed, 
Marseilles has been a great depAt for the wheat of the Black Sea. 

“ From thence, as also from Gibraltar, where there is generally some in store, it can easily be trans- 
ported to Spain, to Sardinia, to Corsica, to Tunis, to Tripoli, or wherever scarcity has created a beneficial 
market. 

“ The coasts of Barbary, though often having a surplus of wheat, much of which occasionally assists to 
feed Portugal, in some seasons have t>een aff«*eled with most deficient harvests. This was recently the 
case in a remarkable degree. Tripoli and Tunis experienced, in the year 1820, a harvest most miserably 
short, and were supplied from other countries.” 

Charties on Shipping Corn In lslfi, the expenses of delivering a chetwertof wheat free on l>oard, in- 

cluding commission, warehouse rent, and shifting charges, amounted to upwards of 5 roubles ; but at 
present (1836) it does not exceed 2 roubles. The duties per chetwert are as follow : — 

MTiwt. Oihnr rta 

Kcport duty - - *21 3 6U»» cop. 11 cop. 

Ousrintln* - - t — i — 

Town ami harbour duties - 7 f — 2 — 

Lyceum duty - - -9 — 9 — 

3H{ 

The warehouse rent of com at Odessa Is from 8 to 10 copecks per chetwert per month. M. De Hage- 
meister supposes that Turkey and the different ports of the Mediterranean require, at an average, an 
annual supply of 1,400,00(1 chetwerts, or about |,0.Vi.000 quarters, of which 1,000,000 chetwerts, or 7>*»0,000 
quarters, are furnished by Southern Russia, and principally shipped from Odessa. Waltachiaand Moldavia 
are both very fertile in corn ; and were tranquillity and good order introduced into them, and the free 
navigation of the Danube secured. Galac* and Brailoff would be two of the principal European grain 
shipping ports. (See the excellent Report of Hagemeister on the Trade of the Black Sea, pp. 96—114. 
Eng. traus.) 

Tallow exported from Odessa pays an export duty of 8 roubles per 10 poods. 

Exclusive of corn, the other articles mentioned as being exported from Odessa, find their way to the 
different markets in the Mediterranean. Those shipped for Turkey are iron, tallow, sail-cloth, cordage, 
anchors for ships of war, butter, Ac. The exports to Italy ami other European countries are similar. 

The importation of all foreign articles Into the Russian dominions on the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Azoffls confined to Odessa, Theodosia or Kaflli. and Taganrog. The import trade is, however, of inferior 
importance when compared with the export trade. 1 he principal articles are sugar and coffee, dye 
woods, wine and brandy, cotton stuffs and yarn, woollen and silk manufactures, spices, cutlery ; oranges, 
lemons, figs, and other fruit ; lemon juice, oil, tin and tin plates, dried fruits, paper, silk, specie, &c. 

The following Instructive details as to the trade of Odessa in 1842 have been obtained from a quarter 
on which every reliance may be placed. 

•• The Import trade at Odessa in 1842 exceeded, by a trifling amount, that of the two preceding years, in 
consequence of the larger quantities of olive oil and refined sugar introduced. Of these articles, the first 
is almost wholly carried into the country, even as far as Moscow ; while the consumption of the Utter Is 
confined by the tariff to this town, though a part may no doubt be smuggled out of It. In wine there was 
a considerable falling off; and so there appears to have been in manufactures $ but. on this head, the 
“ - report may lw distrusted, and precise information can hardly be obtained. The ships that carry 

out manufactured goods from British and other ports for Odessa seldom bring them to their destination, 
the importers here preferring to have them transhipped in the Bosphorus into the steamers which run 
between Constantinople and this place, that they may avail themselves of the facilities accorded in fa- 
vour of steam navigation, whereby some vexatious customs formalities are avoided. There Is also a 
disposition in all parties to show imports at their least possible umount and value, lest any apparent 
excess should raise in Petersburg the suspicion or an illicit trade beyond the barriers of this privileged 
town. A new item In the return, that of opium of the value of 2 ^, 000 /., w ould have deserved more par- 
ticular notice, were its future introduction not arrested by a duty, broughtinto force during the present 

f t » ar 40 gdaMr; roubles per pood, equal to 3s. 6 d. per pound English — w hiclTls considered as implying pro- 

iibltion. drug imported from Smyrna, was sent to Moscow, destined for the caravan* going to 

Kiachta. 
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< The return of export* exhlbiU an Increase upon the trade of preceding year*, from the larger shipment* 
of wheat and Callow. The quantity of wheat exported was 691,064 quarters, of which 200,409 quarters 
xrere for England, and the remainder chiefly for Genoa, Leghorn, Marseille*, and other ports of the 
Mediterranean. The purchases for British account had In most part been made late in the autumn of 
IM1. though the shipments were long delayed by reason of the suspended navigation in the winter : those 
for the Mediterranean were, on the other hand, in great part made only aft or the egg sat ton of demand for 
England, and prices had receded from 90s. and 32s., to 22s. and 90s. per quarter, flio grain speculations 
were throughout unsuccessful, but those on English account were nothing less than ruinous. The Odessa 
commission merchants were not, however, involved in the losses, for they detained the wheat which had 
not been shipped, and by its resale covered their unpaid drafts. In this way many ships, that came 
chartered, found no cargoes ; indeed such was the situation of 20 vessels belonging to oni concern. 

*' I* may be observed, that prices of wheat in this place are affected much more by a demand from England 
than by one from other countries ; for the English agent goes into the market with orders in hand which 
are to be hastily executed, more regard bring kad to time than to price, in consequence of the fluctuating 
duty tu England. Whereas those engaged in the regular trade for the Mediterranean purchase at 
leisure, and have even supplied the English purchasers from their own stores, securing to themselves an 


duty in England. Whereas those engaged in the regular trade for the Mediterranean purchase 
leisure, and have even supplied fne English purchasers from their own stores, securing to themselves an 
immediate profit. The quantity of wheat remaining st Odessa at the end of the year ( 1*42) was about 
120.000 quarters. This stock will not be augmented by the produce of the circumjacent Steppes, where 
the crops failed ; but Urge supplies are expected to arrtte next May and June from the Polish provinces, 
where the harvest was abundant. A new feature in the grain trade of 1*42 was the arrival here of about 
3 000 quarters of wheat frtmi Austrian Gal Ik la. which came down the Dniester as far as Mayac. and 
thence to Odessa overland. The duty on wheat brought Into Kussia over the land frontier is one rouble, 
paper money, per chetwcrt. which at the exchange of 22 roubles per £ is Is M per quarter hut it Is 
generally believed that this duty will be considerably augmented. If such importations are continued to 
any large amount. 

“ The exportation of tallow amounted to 9.2Vi tons, of which A, AM tons went to Fngland. The 
quantity shipped in l<H0 and I *4 1 only and 3 932 tons. This excess was occasioned by the fact 

of the carnage of a good deal of tallow, made in nrighUmring districts, and destined for Petersburg, 
having been prevented by the state of the roads fr<*m being sent thither It was, therefore, sold to the 
Odessa merchants, who hope that those transactions may lead to a continued diversion of the tallow that 
formerly went to Petersburg Into this new channel 

** Notwithstanding the export of wool has not fallen ofT. the owners of merinos complain of extreme 
distress arising from low prh es, ami from several disadvantages natural to this country under which it 
is dtIBcutt for these establishments to prosper I hey have, however been signally fax on red by the 
mildness of the two last wint* rs, during which their fiockf were kept upon open pasture. A transaction, 
too,* which took place In October, seems to promise a new source of profit to them. A sale was made by 
Mr. Baguer, the owner of a fine rt«* k in the vktnity of Kertch. of 20*© merino sheep to the Sultan. 
They were carried in five vessels to Const mtmople. where they arrixed In perfect condition, and gave 
great satisfaction. It is thought that \*U 'Ilnur mutes in a high degree the various conditions necessary 
to the production of fine wool , and if the exsmple set by the Sultan should open the way to such under* 


hould open the way to such under- 


takings. the owners here wdl tie aide to dispose «»f their surplus stinks. 

** The rates of freight fluctuated as usual in these ports, having ranged from W1 to 3ft shillings per ton. 
Great losses were Incurred by the chsrt< ud ships which found no cargoes, and which, after the expira- 
tion of their * lay days. ' accepted low freights here, and had to claim the difference# of their original 
charterers in England, in most rases bankrupts h> the failure of grain speculations." 

Momtjft, Heights, and Mcaturct, «.inte as at Petersburg , which sec. 


Account of Imports and Exports at the Port of Odessa In 1*42. 
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Account of Imports at Odessa, by British Ships, from Orssi Britain, i 
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Account of Exports from Odessa to Great Britain in 1842. 

Wheal .... nuarUti 200,592 Hemp ----- ton* 45 

Indian com - - - — 568 Waul ----- n»t. 17,*fO 

l.tnMsnt - - - - — 1 1 ,252 Bone* - - - - . - ton* 115 

lUikCMwd - - - - — 402 Ox horn* .... No. 20,788 

1 Allow - tons 8,8.51 

This return is extracted from the Consular Register, wherein the bills of lading are inscribed. 

Return of the principal Articles of Import sent onwards from Odessa into the Interior of the Empire in 
1842, on Payment of Duties at the Kate of 4-5th* of the Duties of tho Tariff; the remaining I -5th 
being levied on Goods when brought to Odessa. 

Cottonwool - - - - cut. 17,254 Wine ... - hhds. 4,561 

Cotton twist ----- 1 ,529 Do. - - - bottle* 20,954 

Raw silk — 454 Porter .... l.hds. 2 

CotIVe - - - - — 1 ,1 *fi Do. - - - - bottle* 27,582 

Olive oil — 29,250 Rum - gallon* 6/sOf 

Olive* — 1,879 \ Fresh fru it - value, £ 2I.fi.54 

lVi»|ier and sjili e* ... — 3,175 ; Itrug* - — 45,403 

Tobacco — 2,179 j Manufactures - - - 10,723 

Ihrv fruit _ €3,723 Pearls, curat*, Ac. - — 10,300 

Colouring materials ... — 9,835 Goods by traveller* - - — 11, MO 

H.tvannali sugar ... — 9S2 I Sundries - - - . — 72,917 

la-ad - 3,999 Total value, £51 6,fi 1 7 

Wood for furniture ... — 787 | 


This return was obtained from the Custom-house. 


Return of Duties levied 

levied for the Imperial treasury on imi>orts sent , 

info the country at 1-5tli* of the lariHuuly - £108,95? I 

Additional duties - - - 9,340 , 

Duties oil goixls prohibited out of the town, by | 

weight - 4,753 

On home produce exported * 32,831 

1 hies for the Richelieu Ltceum - - 3,510 

tin g<*xls declared verbally by traveller* at the 

barriers - - - - - V»91 

£D>7,5|U 

Tids return is extracted from the < 


Odessa in the Year 1842. 

I a- vied for the benefit of tlie town of Odessa r — 

On inmorts entered for the town's consumption, at 

I -5th of tariff duties - ... £79,769 

On grain ..... 1,989 

Tonnage and anchorage ... k,i»G0 

. „ , 83,818 

I ,tvk*d for lighthouse* - 005 

Total - - - £25 1 ,993 

Official Re port of the Custom -houve. 


Account of the extreme Prices of the principal Articles of Import and Export, and of the extreme Rate 
of the Exchanges and of Freights, in Odessa, in 1842, 


Article*. | 

Highest. 

LoWC»t. 

Articles. j 

Highest. 

Lowot. 

Cotton wool (Smyrna! - j 
Cot tun t ( English) 

Ibrftned sugar - - . 

< otl'ee 

TVa 

Olive nil - 

& - j 

4!./. jk* lb. 

Vi: ~ 

l Md. — 

| (*. - 

5*. — 

Wheat - 
1 ln*«*d 

Tallow- 

M’iViIiuI nuiinim wool ; 

1 — nuriiKB — ’ 

32*. per qr. ! 

38 f. t j. — | 

3.5s. Cut. |HT r wt. J 

Xi. per lb. i 

'XI. - 

1 /. XI. — | 

lyr. trf. jwr qr. 

3lls. |«er ci* i. 

» Jd. i>er lb. 

8<L _ 

Is. l<f. — 


l Oil London - - • € roubles 50 cop. silver - 5 rouble* 87 per £. 

<if ICjtbantfe < Paris - to? franc-, - llfi ft. per 1t*0 rouble* *iiv er. 

L Vienna ... 15 1 - 160 tl. pi ltx> roubles *U vex. 


Countries. 
To England 
Marseilles 


Kates of Freight. 


Highest. Lowest. 

(,5m. \ 35 *. per ton. 

UU. i 5t. XI. per ijr. 
iji. 2 franc* p r i Large. 


Countries. i Higher. Lowest. 

To r.i ghorit • - 35 , soldi per sack. 

Trieste - - 29 , 2U kreutrer |*er stoio. 

Constiuitin>')>lc - 55 , ,V> paras j er kilo. 


Odessa lias a considerable and increasing trade with Kodout-kalo, atthe mouth of the 
riiusis,nnd with Trchisond and several portson the south ebastof the Black Sea. Georgian 
and Armenian merchants are already considerable purchasers at the Leipsic and other 
German fairs ; and civilisation is beginning to strike its roots throughout all the extensive 
countries between the lltack Sea and the Caspian. It is probable that, at no very remote 
period, the Bhasis will he frequented t>y British ships; and that our merchants, without 
any enchantress to aid them, and depending only on the superior cheapness and excellence 
of their goods, will be hospitably received in the ancient Colchis, and bear away a richer 
prize than fell to the lot of Jason ami his Argonauts. 

Ejstchs in the 'IV ode of the Block Sea. Depth of If 'a ter. Difficulty of Navigation, — 
'Hie trade of the Black or Kuxine Sea was of great importance in antiquity, 'file shores 
of the Crimea, or Taurica Chersonesus, were settled by ^Milesian adventurers, who founded 
I’antieapfcum and Tlieodosia. The exports thence to Athens were nearly the sameas those 
which are now sent from Odessa and Taganrog to Constantinople, ^Leghorn, &c ; viz. 
corn, timber, and naval stores, leather, wax, honey, salt lish, caviare, &c., with great num- 
bers of slaves, the best and most serviceable that were anywhere to be met with. The 
Athenians set a very high value upon this trade, which supplied them annually with 
about 4 (X),(XX) medinmi of corn ; and to preserve it, they carefully cultivated the alli- 
ance of the Thracian princes, and kept a garrison at Sestus, on the Hellespont. — (See 
the authorities in Anacharsis's Travels , c. 55. ; and in Clarkes Connection of the Saxon 
ami English Coins , pp. 5-1 — 0*4.) During the middle ages, the Genoese acquired an 
ascendancy on this sea, and laboured with pretty considerable success to monopolise its 
trade. Their principal establishment was at Call a, which wq^lie centre of a consider- 
able coitaaerce. But the conquest of Constantinople by the^Turks, in 145J, was soon 
after follfmod by the conquest of Call "a, and the total exclusion of Kuropcnn vessels from 
the Black Sea, which became in a great measure unknown. This exclusion was main- 
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t ainetl fur about :>0O years, or till it waa opened to the ohips of Hutmiit by the treaty of 
Kainardgi in 177-1. Die Austrians obtained a similar equality of privileges in 17H4 ; 
and British, Freijch, &c. ships were admitted by the treaty of Amiens. There were, 
however, some restraints still kept up ; but these have Ihs'H abolished by the late treaty 
between the Turks ami Russians in ; and, for commercial purjHises at least, the 

Black Sen is now as free* as the Mediterranean. 

Notwithstanding the number of Knglish and other Kuropenn ships that have visited 
this sea within the last *_N> years, its geography is still very imperfectly known. A 
notion seems to have been h»ng prevalent, that it was not only stormy, hut alsu infested 
with numerous shoals. Folybius, indtHsl. contends, that, owing to the vast quantities of 
alluvial deposit brought down by the Danube ami other large rivers that fall into the 
Black Sea. it was gradually tiding up, and would Itecouie, at no very remote period, an 
immense morns*! Dr. C larke seems to have espoused the same theory. But, how 
prolxable soever it may appear, extremely little progress has hitherto I>evi* made towards 
the consummation described by Folybius. Instead of being shallow, the water is for 
the most part remarkably deep ; with a Ivottom. w here soundings have been obtained. of 
gravel, sinul, and shells. A strong current sets from the Black Sea, through the 
Bosphorus, or Canal of (Constantinople, into the Sea of Marmara, and from the latter 
through the Dnrtlanelles, which it requires a fresh hree/e to stem. r 17iis current is 
tiaid to 1 h? sensibly felt in the Black Sea. lOor 1 J miles from the Bosphorus; and it 
may probably carry off some of the mud brought down by the rivers. — ( See Tour Erfurt's 
l oyape tin I.er*rnt, I.ett. 1.7, 1 ii. ; Art. V. m No. I. ot the Join uni nj the f » eiu/rajJiicnl 
Sot'iety ; Afticpiir* Travels in Turkey , vol. i. p. I ", , ,V«\ ) 

'Die navigation of tin* Black Sea b i> been represented by mee t modern and nil ancient 
writers as exceedingly dangerous. We believe, however, that there is very little 
foundation for the greater number of the statements on this subject. 1 1 is said to be 
ftarticularly subject to dense fogs, and to currents ; but the former are prevalent only at 
particular seasons, and the influence of the latter is not greater than in many other seas 
which are not reputed dangerous. Toiirncfort. one of the l»est and most accurate of 
travellers, considers the navigation of the Black Sea as safe as that of the Mediterranean : 

'■ // »*« rien tie noir, j>>ur ainsi ilire , tjue le nmn , In rt n* < »i y snnftfrnt f*ts avec j4u& tie 

f\rie t et let ortipe * ne s^nt put? ns [Jus frr^uens sur lei autre* ours." -( Tonic ii. ]). Pel. 
•Ito ed. ) Dr. Clarke ♦ Travels, vol. ii. p. :$s7. *vo ed. ) affects to doubt this but he 
Assigns no grounds for bis opinion ; and who would think of putting his authority in 
competition with that of Tournefort * Indeed the accuracy of the statements of the 
latter has been fully established by the rieent reports of Captain Middleton and other 
able officers who have niviguTrd thi-. «ia. But. though without “a bidden danger," anv 
■.e i would be dangerous to the Greek and Turkish pilots, by whom the Black Sea has lm ti 
principally navigated. If the progrv- of n;tv igation were to be estimated by its state 
amongst them, w e should h ive to conclude that it had been stationary from the .*rr;v of the 
Argonauts. They seldom venture out of sight of the coasts; they have neither charts nor 
ip i d rants; and bufdly even know that one of the points of the needle turns towards the 
North ! — 4 Tournefort , in Inc. cii.) Tln-re is not, certainly, much room for wonder at ship- 
wrecks living frequent among vessels so navigated. On leav ing the Black Sea, the greatest 
ilitlicuhy is in making the Bosphorus. *• Die mountains," says Mr. Macgdl, •• art* all so 
much alike, that it is difficult to determine which of them is*fct the entrance, until >oii 
are within a very few miles of the coast : then, with a fair wind, you are on a lee shore 
with a lee current ; and if you make a mistake, destruction is almost inevitable. Tin- 
Turks have two light-house* at the entrance ; but unless you see them liefore sunset, 
they are of Tittle use : in the forests, on its borders, great quantiles of charcoal are made, 
and the lights from it bewilder, and often mislead, the unhappy mariner." — (». ‘J 1.7 ) 

From the vast quantity of fresh water poured into the Black Sea, the saline particles 
arc so much diluted, that, with a slight frost, the surface Income* covered with ice ; 
Ipmce, during a great part of the year, hardly any navigation is attempted. The vessels 
that resort to Odessa seldom arrive at that port l«*fhre the latter end of May ; and those 
whose car gov* are not completed Instore the end of October, more frequently wait the re- 
turn of spring, than adventure to encounter the danger* of an autumnal or winter voyage. 

At Taganrog the frost commence* earlier, mid continues longer, than at Odessa ; 
that there are scarcely more than 1 or 5 month* in the year, during which the Sea ot 
A /.off* can In- safely navigated. 

Oil, ( Fr. IT u iff , (icr. Orl ; It. Otic; I ait. Oleum ; Huh, 21 fa* to ; Sp. vlceite). l*h° 
term oil is applied to designate a number of unctuous liquor*, which, when dropped 
upon paper, sink into it and make it seem semi-transparent, or give it what i* called 
a greasy stain. Iliese bodies are very numerous, and have been in common U**’ 
time immemorial. ('lAhtn have divided them into two classes ; namely* whittle aiul 
Jiretl i} iU. \\ e borrow from Dr. 'iliunm* jliomsou the following stiitemc^ with rc- 
vpect to these bodies : — . 
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1 . Volatile Oil*. called also essential oils, are distinguished by the following properties : — 1 . Liquid, 
often almost a a liquid as water, lomctimei viscid ; 2. Very combustible ; 3. An acrid taste and a strong 
fragrant odour ; 4. Volatilised at a temperature not higher than 212° ; 6. Soluble in alcohol, and imper- 
fectly in water ; 0. Evaporate without leaving any stain on paper. 

liy this last test it is easy to discover whether they have been adulterated with any of the fixed oils. 
Let a drop of the volatile oil fall upon a sheet of writing paper, and then apply a gentle heat to it ; if it 
evaporates without leaving any stain upon the paper, the oil is pure ; but* lx It leaves a stain upon the 
paper, it has been contaminated with some fixed oil or other. 

Volatile oils are almost all obtained from vegetables, and they exist in every part of plants, — the root 
the bark, tin* wood, the leaves, the flower, and even the fruit ; though they are never found in the sub- 
stance of the cotyledons ; whereas the fixed oils, on the contrary, are almost always contained in these 
bodies. 

When the volatile oils are contained in great abundance in plants, they are sometimes obtained by 
simple expression. This is the case with oil of oranges, of lemons and bergamotte ; hut in general they 
can only be obtained by distillation. The part of the plant containing the oil is put into a still with a 
quantity of water, which is distilled off by the application of a moderate heat. The oil comes over along 
with tiie water, and swims upon its surface in the receiver, liy tills process are obtained the oil of 
peppermint, thyme, lavender, and a great many others, w hich are prepared and employed by the per- 
fumer : others are procured by the distillation of resinous bodies, 'rids is the case in particular with oil 
of turpentine, which is obtained by distilling a kind of resinous juice, called turpentine, that exudes from 
tin* juniper. 

Volatile oils are exceedingly numerous. They have been long known : but as their use in chemistry is 
but limited, they have not, hitherto, been subjected to an accurate chemical investigation. They differ 
greatly in their properties from each other ; but it is impossible at present to give a detailed account of 
each. 

1. The greater number of volatile oils a re liquid ; many, indeed, are as limpid as water, and have 
none of that appearance which we usually consider oily. Tins is the case with the following ; namely, 
oil of turpentine, oranges, lemons, bergamotte, roses. — Others have the oily % iscidity. l^aries in them 
in all degrees. This is the case with the oils of inace, cardamom, sassafras, cloves, cinn«roon. — Others 

have tin* property of becoming solid. Tbis is the case with the oils of parsley, fennel, aniseed, balm 

Others crystalise by s*ow evaporation. This is the case with <»il of thyme, pcpj»ermint, marjoram. — The 
oil of nutmegs has usually the consistence of butter. Tins is the case also w ith the oils of hops and of 
pepper. 

2. The colour of the volatile oils is as various as their other properties. A great number are limpid and 
colourless ; as oil of turpentine, lavender, rosemary, savine, aniseed : some are yellow ; as spike, berga- 
im>Ue : some arc brown ; as thyme, savory, wormwood : others blue ; as camomile, motherwort: others 
green ; as milfoil, pepper, hops, parsley, wormwood, cajcput, juniper, sage, valerian : others, though at 
lird colourless, become yellow or brown by age ; as cloves, cinnamon, sassafras. 

3. The odour* are so various as to defy all description. It is sufficient to say, that all the fragrance of 
the vegetable kingdom resides in volatile oils. Their taste is acrid, hot, and exceedingly unpleasant. 

4. Their specific gravity varies very considerably, not only In different oils, but even in the same oil in 
different circumstances. The following are the specific gravities of several of the volatile oils, as ascer- 
tained by l)r. Lewis: — 

Oil ef - . - 1-091 Od oTtanyv .... 91 r, 

rlnnamun ... 1 o.V, (.iranij «... *910 

(-taws .... l-O.Vt uritMMUUl - - - -910 

fennel - **.'1* 7 - “936 

dill ... - ■if.il ruHinan . - - “9.>t 

iwmj royal ... 9 7 S jumut b*rrie* ... *911 

nimiiim ... "C'i oranm-* - ‘XXS 

mint .... ■97-1 , turj»cmine ... 7V2 

nutmegs ... *91S 

When the volatile oils are heated In the open air. they evaporate readily, and without alteration diffuse 
their peculiar odours all around ; but there is a considerable difference between the different oils in this 
respect. When distilled in close vessels, they do not so readily assume the form of v.ijmur. Hence they 
lose their odour, become darker in colour, and are partly decomposed. Oils do not sec^ very susceptible 
of assuming the gaseous form, unless some other substance, a.< water, be present. 

II. Fixto Oti.s are distinguished by the following characters : — 1. Liquid, or easily become so when 
exposed to a gentle heat ; ‘2. An unctuous feel ; 3. Verv combustible ; I. A mild taste ; 5. Boiling point 
not under fiOO J ; fi. Insoluble in w ater, and nearly so in alcohol ; 7. Lotue a greasy stain upon paper. 

These oils, which are called fat or expressed oils, are numerous, ami are obtained partly from animals 
and partly from vegetable*, by simple expression. As instances, may he mentioned whale oil or train oil 
obtained from the blubber of the w hale and from cod : olive oil. obtained from the fruit of the olive ; 
linseed oil and almond oil, obtained from linseed and almond kerm is. Fixed oils may also be extracted 
from floppy set'ds, hemp seeds, beech mast, and many other vegetable substances. 

All these tills differ from each other in several particulars, but have also many particulars in common. 

1. Fixed oil is usually a liquid with a certain degree of viscidity, adhering to the sides of the glass 
vessels in which it is contained, and forming streaks. It is never perfectly transparent ; hAS always a 
certain degree of colour, most usually yellowish or greenish ; its taste is sweet, or nearly insipid. Wlicu 
fresh it has little or no smell. 

There exist also in the vegetable kingdom a considerable number of bodies which, at the ordinary 
temperature of the atmosphere, are solid, and have hitherto been considered as fixed oils. Palm oil may 
he mentioned as an example. The various substances used in India and Africa as substitutes for butter, 
and us unguents, may likewise be mentioned. 

2. All the fixed oil*, hitherto examined are lighter than water : but thojtdiffer greatly from one another 
In specific gravity. Tin* same difference is observable in different samples of the same oil. The followflfe 
Table contain* the specific gravity of such oil* as have been examined : — 

Oil tf pal rr - '9f*A Oil of Uwh uuU - *9M 

hurl r»ul» - “941 ben - - *917 

- * ‘9X9 olives - - ‘913 

- 1».Vt rape - *913 

almond* • “932 cacao - « *S92 

walnuts 923 to 9*7 

Fixed oil when Jn the state of vapour, takes fire on the approach of an ignited bodr, and burns with 
A yellowish white tlamc. It is upon this principle that caudles and lamps burn. The tallow or oil fa 
first converted into a Btate of vapour in the wick ; it then takes fire, and supplies a sufficient quantity of 
heat to convert more oil into vafHiiir ; and this process goes on while any oil remains. The wick, it 
necessary, to present a sufficiently small quantity of oil at once for the heat to act upon. If the heat were 
great enough to keep the whole oil at a temperature of 600°. no wick would In; necessary, as is obvious 
from oil catching fire spontaneously when it has been raised to that temperature. When oil is used iu 
this manner, either hi the open air or In contact with oxygen gas, the ftnly new products obtained are 
water indLxarfxmic add. 

The drying oils are used as the vehicle of paints and varnishes. Linseed, nut. poppy, And hemp-seed 
oils belong to this class. These oils in their natural state possess the property of dryuig oils, but imper- 
il M o 
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fectir. To prepare thm for the uw» of the painter am! varnlth maker. they are boiled for aowe time In 
an iron pot, and aoiuettme* burnt till they brown© rlwid. When they burn for tome time, their unctuou* 
quality ii much more completely drUroyet than by any method that ha* been practised, lienee It la 
followed frequently In preparing tnr drying oil* for varntahr*. and always for printers’ Ink, which requires 
to be as Arer a* pottlhlr (Nun all unctiuMity. . , , 

Nut oil ha* been found preferable t«> all other oil* for pHnter*' ink ; though the dark colour which 
It acquires during boiling render* it mu *o proper for red ink at for black. 1 .Inters I oil I* considered as 
next alter nut oil in this respect. Other oils cannot be employed. because they cannot lie sufficiently 
freed front th«sr unctuosiiy . luk made sltli them would le apt ft* come olT and imrar the paper while 
in the hands of the bookbinder. or ms to spread lieyomA the murk of the type* and stain the paper 

^Vur the regulation* with rc*pcct to the Importation and exportation of train oil, seo p. 138. 

OlilHAST.M ( Fr. /-.’me** . («er. N'einiHch It. OliMino Aral*. IahJhih), n gutn- 
resin. the produce of a large tree ( 1. Humus thurifcru ) growing in Arubiii ami India. It 
is imported in chols containing each iilniut l cut., from the Levant ami India; the 
1 K*st comes from the former, ami is the produce of Arabia. <*ood olthanum is in 
semi-transparent tears, of a pink colour, brittle, and adhesive when warm , when burnt, 
file odour is very agreeable; its taste is bitterish, anil somewhat pungent and aromatic; 
it Haines for a long time with a steady elear light, which is not easily extinguished, 
leaving Ik* hind a Mitch (not. as has been said, a whitish) ash. Olibanutn is the frank- 
incense* (thus) of the ancients ; and was extensively used hy them in sacrifices. — ( /*//». 
Hist. Sat. lib. xii. c. 1-4. ) It has also been used in the ceremonies of the Cireek ami 
llonnii I'liub lns. — ( . iinslic's M<it. Imiicti ; ’Thomson's ( 'fit mistry , Kippimjii . tnti<j. Horn. 
lib. i. c. 1 L) 

Ol.I VK, Old V LS ((ier. f /liven , I'r. Olive * , It. / lire, (/Hr* Np. Accitunas . Port. 

. t zciiiHi't* Lilt. 0//r«r>, a fruit yielding a large quantity of oil, the produce of the O/nr, 
or olive tree. The wild olive is indigenous to Syria, 1* recce, aiul Africa. on the lower 
slopes of Mount Atlas. llio cultivated species grows spontaneously in Syria, aiul is 
easily reared in Spain, Italy, and the south of Prance. It has even been raised 
in the open air in Lngland. but its fruit is said not to have ripened. The fruit is a 
smooth oval plum, al»out of an inch in length, and \ an inch in diameter ; of a deep 
v i.ilet colour w hen ripe, whitish and Meshy within, bitter ami nauseous, but replete with 
a bland oil ; covering an oblong, pointed, rough nut. Olives intended for preservation 
are gathered before they are ripe. In pickling, the object is to remove their bitterness, 
and to preserve them grcx:n, by impregnating them with a brine of uromatised son salt ; 
for this purpose various methods are employed. Iln* wood of the olive tree is hcau- 
fully veined, and has an agreeable sun 11. It is in great esteem witli cabinet-makers 
on account of the tine polish of which it is susceptible. 

Old VK OIL t (or. liitunuil t 1 r. //mV iTijUrc* ; It. Olio ti’uliru , Sp. . iccitc tic 
in ettunus : I wit. Oleum nlinirum). I he olive tree in principally cultivated for the sake 
of its oil. This is an insipid, inodorous, pale greenish yellow coloured, viscid fluid, 
unctuous to the feel, inflammable, incapable of combining with w ater, and nearly inso- 
luble in alcoHlSl. It is the lightest of all the fixed oijs; and is largely used, partic ularly 
in (• recce, Italy, Spain, and France, a*, an article of food, and in medicine, amt the arts. 
It is aUo very extensively uh J in this country, particularly in the woollen manufacture 

Hie ripe fruit is gathered in November, and immediately bruised in a mill, the stones 
of which are set so wide as not to crush the kernel. Jtu* pulp is then subjected to the 
press in bags made of rushes ; and hy means of a gentle pressure, the best, or virgin 
oil. Mows first ; a second, ami afterwards a third, <pia!ity of od is obtained hy moisten- 
ing the residuum, breaking the kernels, fie., and increasing the pressure. When the 
fruit is not sufficiently ripe, the recent oil has a bitterish taste ; and when too ripe, it is 
futv. After the oil has liven drawn, it dcjM>sits a white, fibrous, and albuminous mailer 
but when this deposition has taken place, if it he put into clean glass flasks, it undergoes 
no further alteration ; the common oil cannot, however, Ik* pri-sorvvil in eusks above 
I’ *>r 2 years. It is sometimes adulterated hy the admixture of jmppy oil. — ( Thinn- 
tm't /)iijyrn*at‘trg. ) 

^I'i.** t***t oi»v#* oil U *.vid to mad** in the tirinitf of A t x , In France. That which Hi fjrotijfht from 
f>-*thorn. lit rhot* ronulnirijf .V» Ixiltio, or 4 F. ngliah gel Ion*. (« a!*o very • uporlor ; It I* known In our 
market* by tile na/n«* of Florence *>:l, ami I* o*c*«J mutlr for culinary p urp»»*e*. Olive oil i* the principal 
article of export from l in* kingdom of NapL v ( See Naho*.) ApnIU and C*t*LrU are the province* 
inmt irlfltralol (or it* production . .Thu AmiiUn it the l»e*t, and It r»refcrr*d by the woollen manu- 
f t 1 1 r **r * , by whom it i« extrmitr ljr mol. Ily far the large*! p>rtl»»noilhroli»r oil brought to Fngland 
i* in general Imported from Italy ; principally fr*un < ialUpolt. on th ■ ea*t coa*t of the Oiilpti of Taranto, 

• »t t*r V N'., Ion. h ; i'*' -Vi" y. , whence it i* commonly known hy the name of llalllpoll oil. Hut, be- 

* I* < Italy. Spain M’imIi u» lartte quantitica, and we derive tmalier *upplic* from 't urkey, the Ionian 
f*lami*. is»'. 

The price of olive oil, duty paid. In London. In June 1 h 43, wax a* follow* : — 


< »*’ tipnll - 

CiUIkU 

* u, f twruts, and I 


W*iv », 1 4 


V. O tm i 7 O' 
4* *# . *.V O 

7 » O - W* O i 


Ms r harry 
I.*k ' » . In pits 


- twn («ftt *•»*-» M O l«* VI 0 

- - A in - ft »‘» 

- 4 thrS U IN - » 3 


The duty on Olivr oil wav for a lengthened perhxl most exorbitant. In IXH It wm fixed at 1<V. 104. 
-» tun if im^H>rtrs| in a Neapolitan, an«l at “/, R*. if liii|H>rtrd in A IlritUh or other m^i l. flut a* olive oil 
»a of evvmtui Importance m the art*, licing cxlcu»ively u*od In the manufacture of woollen*. In the pre- 
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paration of the best specie* of soaps, and other departments of industry, this duty was much and justly 
objected to. In consequence it was reduced in ItMl, to 41. 4s. a tun if Imported indirectly and not 
In a Neapolitan ship, and in 1842, the duty was farther reduced to 21. and 41. a ton according to the 
vessels in which it is imported. At present (1H43), therefore, the amount of the duty cannot be justly 
objected to. but the differential principle on which it has been and is imported, is most objectionable. 
It imitates and (in so far as copying can do) justifies the worst.part of the commercial policy of the 
Neapolitan government, and prompts them to keep up high discriminating duties on all articles 
imported into Naples and .Sicily in British ships. So wretched an attempt at retaliation is quite un- 
worthy of an enlightened nation, and deserves to be universally scouted. It is, in fact, injurious ouly to 
ourselves. 

Account of the Quantities of Olive Oil imported into the United Kingdom during each of the 7 Years 
ending w ith 1811 ; specifying the Countries from which the Oil was brought and the Quantities brought 
from each, with the Quantities entered for Home Consumption. 


France - 

I’oTttignl Proper ... 
S|nin and the ItaL-aric Islands 
Italy ami the Italian Island* - 
Ionian Inland* - - - 

Turkey • 

Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, Ju*d Morocco 
At! other countries 

Total* - - , 

Quantities entered for Nome i|>- 


1H.V». 

isr>6. 

1837. 

1838. 

18.39. 

*84(1. 

1841- 

Unit*. 

Unit*. 1 

Gall*. 

Gall*. 

Galt*. 

Gall*. 

G alt*. 

42,099 

30,093 

3,621 

6.714 

1 1 ,092 

0,797 


27 <1 

10,439 ! 

106,133 

407,040 

| 386,723 

41,737 

1 1 ,398 

1,793 

.Vi 2 ,03 4 

583,1 1 1 

57,813 I 

1 136,107 

] •305,384 , 

382,982 

376,131 

1 ,81 8,733 


1,385,734, 1 

783,024 

719,335 ; 

503,430 

68,800 

10.808 

80*076 

17.300 

* 56,751 

50,319 | 

10,810 

34,789 

23,695 

13.13 4 

20,753 

40,303 

24,930 1 

43,3 58 

42,1 13 

109,071 

30,094 

02,894 

150,882 

4 5,708 ! 

1 1,002 

59,808 

88.538 

22,806 

14,8 56 

28,978 

13,220 j 

113,071 

G«»0,166 j 

2,682,010 j 

1,7*1,914 

■ 2 , 009,110 

1,793,920 

2,213,436 j 

1,193,000 

5 54,196 

1,841,622 ! 

1 ,496,036 

i 2,020,146 

! 1,806,178 

I >985,992 I 

1 .335.788 


Olive oil, the produce of Europe, may not be imported into the U. Kingdom for home consumption, 
except io British ships or in ships of the country of w hich it is the produce, or from w hich it is imported 
on forfeiture of the same and HMV. by the master of the ship. — (3 A 4 Will. 4. c 54. $§ 2. 22.) 

It is ordered by a Customs Minute of the ‘i.'Id of July, 1 82H, that when the actual tare is not taken, 1 -3d 
for tare on each jar, and l-7th for foot, may be allowed, * 

Oil Trade <\f Saptes. — The oils of the kingdom of Naples are produced in Apulia, from Bari to its 
souLhern extremity, the Capo di Iamca ; a district comprising the territories which export from Gallipoli 
and 'Taranto ; and in Calabria from Kossano, on the Gulph of 'Taranto, across to Gioja. The w hole coast 
from < iioja as far as (Jacta is covered with olive trees. They are also abundant in the Abruzzi and the 
Terra dt Lavoro ; but Apulia and Calabria furnish by far the greatest quantity of oil. 

'The principal magazines, or caricatori, for oil, are at Gallipoli and Gioja. 

Gallipoli supplies England, Holland, the north of Europe, and. in short, all those countries that require 
the most perfectly purified oil. It is clarified to the highest degree, by merely keeping it in cisterns 
hollowed out of the rock on which the town is built. The voyages it has to jn-rform being long, it is 
put into casks so well constructed, that it frequently arrives at Petersburg in the heat of summer, with- 
out the least waste or leakage, — an advantage attributed to the seasoning of the staves, which, before they 
arc put together, are well soaked in sea water. 

W e borrow the follow ing details u ith respect to the preparation of oil at Gallipoli, from a very interest- 
ing paper, communicated by an English gentleman w ho had resided in the tow n, in the volume entitled 
Vegetable Substances Materials of Manufactures^ published by the Society for the Diffusion of useful 
Knowledge. 

“ The rock on which the town is built is easily excavated ; and in caverns thus constructed oil clarifies 
sooner, ami keeps without rancidity much longer, lhan in any other place. Hence numerous oil-houses 
are established at Gallipoli, and a very considerable portion of the rock is cut into cisterns. A Gallipolitari 
oil warehouse generally occupies the ground floor of a dwelling-house, and has a low arched roof. Some 
are more extensive, twit on an average they are about 30 feet square. In the stone fl»x>r you see 4, G, or 
more holes, which are circular, about 2 feet in diameter, and like the mouths of wells. Each of these 
holes gives access to a separate cistern beneath your feet ; ami when the oil is poured into them care is 
taken not to mix different qualities, or oils at different stages, in the same reservoir. One cistern is set 
apart for oglia mosto . or oil that is not clarified, another for pure oil of the season, another for old oil. Ac. 

1 have seen oil that had thus been preserved for 7 years in a perfect state, or, as the Gallipoli merchants 
have it, chfaro. giatlo, c lampante, — w ords w hich, during some months, i have heard at least 1 00 times 
a day. I also many times verified the fact : the mosto, or oil in its turbid state, which arrived almost as 
black and thick as pitch, soon became br>ght and yellow in these excellent reservoirs, without any help 
from man. 

“ All the oil, whatever may be its quality, is brought to the magazine in sheep or coat skins, which are 
generally carried on mules — there being but few strode rotabile, or roads fit for w heeled carriages, in these 
parts. In a good year, and at the proper season, 1 have counted, in the course of an afternoon's ride, as 
many as 100 mules returning from Gallipoli, where they had been to deposit their unctuous burdens, to 
different tow ns and villages In the 'Terra d'Otranto, or the more distant province of Bari. The quantity 
of oil required may be conceived, when 1 state, that at one time (in the year 1816) 1 saw 9 English, 3 
American, 2 French, ami 6 Genoese vessels, (not to mention some 6mnlf craft from the Adriatic,) all 
waiting in the port of Gallipoli for entire or partial cargoes of it. When the oil is to be shipped, it is 
drawn offthe cjstern into uteri, or skins, nnd so carrh»d on men’s shoulders down to a small house on the 
sea shore. In that house there is a large open basin, capable of containing a given quantity, and of 
measuring the oil ; and into that the porters empty their skins as they arrive. A tube communicates from 
the basin to a large cock at the outsiileof the house. When the basin is full, well-made casks, of various 
sizes for the convenience of stowage, are placed under the cock, which is then turned, and the casks are 
filled. As the casks are closed up by the cooper, the porters roll them down to the brink of the sea, where 
the sailors secure several of them together with a rope, and taking the end of the cord into the boat, they 
row off to tile vessel, tow ing the oil casks through the water after them. 

“ 1 first became acquainted with the GallipoUtans shortly after the fall of Napoleon, whose system, 
whatever good parts of it may have done in the rest of Italy, was certainly most ruinous to the provinces 
of Lecce and Bari. Unable to export, or find any market for their produce, the proprietors in many 
parts of those provinces let the olives lie and rot upon the ground. For some years, indeed, the price of 
oil scarcely paid the cost of its preparation, to say nothing of transport and other necessary expanses. 
During the Continental system, the best chiaro , dial to, e latuftanie oil was sold at Gallipoli' for* Nea- 
politan ducats the saliua ; in 1HK» aud 1817, it found a ready market at from 60 to 70 ducats per salma ! 

•* Those who, during the evil time, had penetration enough to foresee better days, and that a system 
opposed to the general commercial prosperity of Europe could not last ; and who had, at the same time, 
money enough for such objects ; by annually making their oil as usual, and buying up the oil of others at 
the low current price* of the day, realised enormous profits when peace threw open the port of Gallipoli, 
nnd ship* of all nations flocked thither as before. 

" The olives of which the Gallipoli oil is made, are never gathered, but allowed to drop in their ma- 
il M 
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turitv r r>*m tlu* tree on (ho ground, where they are picked up chiefly l»y women am! children, ami carried 
to (ho mill. 

** The machinery «*ui|>to\,*d in cxpreuinR the <»il in of the rwdext kind, and, no doubt, nntnerom im- 
j>roremeiit< lx* inlnxluml, not only into (hi* branch, hut into that of cultivating the olive tret*. 

The peasantry, Imwtner, anti, in the kingdom of Naples, lho»e who * taint higher in the scale of fortune 
ami rank, are too often hut boors in intellect, are obstinate in their attachment to old practices, and are 
apt. when any of these art* reprehended, to stop discussion by *a> ing - --/•Vreo'o Cuore fricctut in it non' nnitnn 
tit »///',* ;><*</. rent b*tstn ( I do as my father of hlesseti mcinoiy did lie fore tm», and that '« eunuch.) 

■* The jn*or people of the country make culinary uses of the same oil that is exported, and which ill 
Foxhunt is only u*«*d in manufactures, or burnt ill lamps ; hut in the houses of the gentry I have olten 
t.\a«’.l oil prepared with more care, which was truly deliei«»us. t*emg equal to that of Sorrento, Vico, and 
Max », or even to the inut tv.U of Tuscany or l*rovence ” — ( |’p. *gn<l__ . -JO | ) 

The oil recei vetl into the cist«*rns in <ialli|»oli, either belong* to the proprietor w ho buys it of the planter, 
or is r.*ceived in rtcp*'sa on ace.mnt of some other party who gets a receipt ( bipit,-! to rti ntnemtino > 
-l-eciiying the quantity of the oil received .mi his account. its quality. ,%c. Depositors pay at the rate <»i 
■go grant a- year for every <>f oil to the party holding it in deposit . and w h«» is Imntid to aeeonnt for it 

The c<»r»c»i/ori of ltari and >lon«*|**»U furnish oil* tor the consumption of I ppor Italy and (•ermant, 
through the medium of Venice and Trieste. They ;ihn draw supplies from flriudisi ami Otranto. 

The car teuton of Taranto, of K.iAtcrn Calabria or Kctromarma, an«l of Western Catahr* a, tiie principal 
of w !r.i h is furnish supplies tor >| \r**-ilb**, A,c. Hut the cart, atort now iiientinti«*s1, having u«> con- 

%**i»ienct*« for cl iriric.uimi. produce only tin* thick oils ii*«-d for soap-making. 

The *uU of Sicily, like those o^ Tunis, are too thin to in* used singly iu the making of soap ; and bciti>; 
n-ed only for mixing, are ledP'Vatua -le than most i>th*-r». 

At present a full crop of oil in the produce of T**rr:i il'Otruntiwii supposed to > ield about 

o d.tlmt', or II, tun*. To f.i.iiit ite transactions, order* or cc-iulcs are circulated, representing 
quantities of oil d**p'’*it*’d in tl.e pros uuial cat n at.a t . 'Thes<* *>rd« r* ar«* negotiable. like bills «.r ban.** . 
and are indorse*! bv the intermediate hold* i . who r>’o*ln > tln-ir value in cash, without, howru r, 
coming liable for thetr due satisfaction The only responsible parties are tin* drawer and drawee 
The latter i* fthl* ged to * I . - 1 1 v , - r the oil at *ig:t < f Us.*- orb r. or to hoM it. at the le.iriT s tli*u*»*al tiil the 
!<>ti» of Non-mh-r tor the cm nut rot t <■( \ pul a. a d till the .<!•*( . >f |)< , cn.lwr tor t h >*e of ( a Iain la, If the 
contract tw» for tim*'. that is, Iror.t <>nr j e w ti> another. th** oil |, usuills pl.e * d at the pm i hao-r's 4 <>io- 
mand on the 1st of March l’ur* ha>* > t -r time arc > tf< . t< d to means of a i xiPract. win-rein the vendor 
under takes to dels v er the t • : 1 by t n * n l ut J.ui'mu . - •<» i , «: » in g pa> m*nl of t he money , hut t he oil as 

observed akovi*, is not really at the pun ’ a*«-r s >! 'i Mi *-*l be*»te the liegi.iiiing ut M »ri h linn e, in tone 

Ixirga iii s , the pa v m cut • >f tin* . •• r ireee. I.* t h.* dc. i » e- j . t he < >*i inure than a in <nth n irce .s ; • it; -.tan* e 

is on rivaril of an rn^igcnurU < ■! th t * s -rt has m g h* n > r- ki : i , uni the ..t <b r u :i* readily ne g**t sable a* 
a.nv other «miniv 

in purchase's uf * ■«» at e •m , innd, p ay met it It k»*w • j>ree,-.|e« t h>* del a «*ry <>f i he ar t t ie , hut in this n*e 

th*' advanc** i« cun fined t > the d*>.i in r>*ai i to Iraiutn:'. tin* order to t! i .»i /• at u < where tin- • •• I is 

k ept f >r d* li very 

T he o; 1 ri'MUiia in th ■ car cat •' ■ u nd. r t m-* ran 1 .vul r* * j.« •• o ■ ! ? v f * h** v endor , t o l<«* < I >•! i » «*resl on 
demand to the U .irrr “f th** order . T »■ "f ad , *n arid * !. *.r v . ■* w h it* \ . r f r the ti r - 1 x • ■ r ; hut f >r e - . * r y 
*nu; ( s*iv»> \ e-ir U < :n '•’* » o : r gr a. *p r-ali-a u e < ; -.r ■> j for ke. p->-.g and n*r r*’M« •*» d *>f w.orunl) 
l \N .* ar** in-let, »*•.! f r th’-—- de*a:l* t> a s *-r % \a'*i»?!* if. ;• >rt la Mr. Sr*-. I, s tee -consul at lotlli|«.ti, 
and to \ 6r, 'churc ui M M;o "a. t , * nr :tl -d ( i 'in /.• f{ c aumc */.• s Naples, |**,jy ) 

OMNIUM. u term iixcil it tlic St**« k K ii'!i;m n-. to t*\prc*»N the ajLf^te^ate \altie of 
th»* clill'erent **toelxs m which a loan cs n<»vv- u-.ti.iliy fumleil. 

Thus, In (he h»vti of ru;.>wi U t I ro tr vt.-df - in lurr**. !**l'* f he -minium e .f!si,»*-d of 1>V a p« r O'lit. 
reduced as'nirt;* 1 *. 1 1< p*-r c-*nt. *ou*.d«. a*-. I hV 4 p< r cut ann*i:i ie*., r<>r *•.*•>» |u /. subset i»**-d . 

The loan was u.tilr acted f o . :i t h ■ ! Sih of J me, w b • i t h prices * .f t In* .ib u ,’o-lu w • r** 4 per «■«•>' t 

reduced, M , d per c**ut c luvh. *'• . 4 p *r ceid s.. 7 1 h- n- th*- par, cl ♦ of st<a k gts * n f-*r l*n»/ ads, in* ed. 
w rf.> worth — 

£ t, «/. 

I ?/'■/. reduce I. At I . . - . - TO 4 (I 

Mi consols, at V* - - - - - J| 4 O 

10/. 4 I*s-r cent* , at 7 ) - - - - .700 

Together .... j<d *s o 

which would l** 1 * the vaiu ■ of the < >n;u dim . 1/ **i. p«-r cent, pr, rniiitu, tnd-*ps*ndeiitly of any discount for 

prompt payment. 

ONION ( Cier. j?tritf>cf ; l*r. f )ifjtu>n ,• It. t'ipnUn ,- Sj». (V/«.//fi ,■ Hus. l.uk ). a well 
known hull>ou«t plant {Allium (\j*t I dim. ) culti v.iteil all over Kttrope for t til inary pu r- 
psmrs. 'Fhe Strashi^r^, Spanish, and I’ortiijitieke varieties are the must esteemed. 

ONYX ( Ger. Onyx ; I’r. f Jmi.r , Onicr , Sp. OnitjUC ; I ait. Onyx). “ Aliy stoin* 
exhibiting layers of *2 or more colours strongly contrasted is called an nnt/r ; as handed 
jasper , chalcedony, ^cc., but more particularly the latter, when it is marked with white, 
ansi stratified with opaque and translucent lines. Hut the Oriental onyx is considered 
a Hid>stanco eonsistinjr of ‘J or more layers «»r bamU of distinct and different colours. A 
sard, or sardoine, having a layer of wliite upon it, would be called an onyx ; and according 
to the numtier of layers it would Ik? distinguished ns an onyx with ‘1 or more bands. 
Some of the antique engravings are upon onyxes of -I bands .” — Mu we' » 'IVeatiBe. on 
J)ifirrwmtf*, Sec. j 

OPAL C^'4*r. Opal ; Fr. Opale ,* It. Opnlo ; Sp. Ojxilo , ISrtlra iri* ; l*ort. Opal a ; 
Pat. ( )palu% ), a stone, of which there are several varieties, found in dilferent parts of 
Hi 1 rope, particularly in Hungary, and in the Hast Indies, Ac. When first dug out of 
the earth it is sofY, but. it hardens and diminishes in bulk by exposure to the air. ’Hie 
opal Ls always amorphous ; fracture concboidal ; commonly somewhat transparent. 
Hardness varies considerably. Specific gravity from 1 ■fk'iH toil *.5*1. The lowness of its 
sjieeiftc gfavity in some eases is to be ascrilied to accidental cavitit*s which the stone con- 
tains. 'lit esc are sometimes filled with drops of water. Some specimens of opal have 
♦ he property of emitting various coloured rays, with a particular cffulgency, when placed 
between the eye and the light. The opals which possess this property are distinguished 
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by lapidaries by the epithet Oriental; and often, by mineralogists, by the epithet nuhilis. 
'Ibis property rendered the stone much esteemed by the ancients. — (Thornton's Che- 
mistry ; see also TUn. Hist. Nat. lib. xxxvii. c. 6., where there are some very curious 
details as to this stone. ) 

Mr. Mawe gives the following stiiternent with respect to the precious opal, or opal nobilis : — “ The 
colour of the opal is white or pearl grey, and when held between the eye and the light is pale red, or wine 
yellow, with a milky trauslucency. By reflected light it exhibits, as its position is varied, elegant and 
most beautiful iridescent colours, particularly emerald green, golden yellow, flame and fire red, violet, 
purple, and celestial blue, so beautifully blended, and so fascinating, as to captivate the admirer. When 
the colour is arranged in small spangles, it takes the name of the harlequin opal. Sometimes it exhibits 
onlv 1 of the above colours, and of these the most esteemed are the vivid emerald green and the orange 
yellow. When the stone possesses the latter of these colours, it is called the golden opal. 

“ The precious opal is not quite so hard as rock crystal : it is frequently lull ot flaws, which greatly con- 
tributes to its beauty, as the vivid iridescent colours which it displays are occasioned by the reflection 
and refraction oflight, which is deeoiniK>sed at these fissures. It is never cut in facets, but always hemi- 
spherical. It is generally small, rarely so large as an almond or hazel nut, though 1 have seen some 
specimens the size of a small walnut, for which several hundred pounds were demanded. At present, a 
pretty opal may be bought at from 1 to 3 or 5 guineas, sufficiently large for a pin or ring stone. It require* 
gre it care and judgment in the cutting, as it is fragile and easily spoiled. 

“ The opal, in all ages, has been highly esteemed: the history of the Homan senator, who preferred 
death rather than give up his opal ring to the Emperor Nero, is familiar to every one. Among the Eastern 
nations, the opal ranks higher than In Europe. 

‘ A spurious substance is sometimes sold for black and green opal, and often set in jewellery ; it occurs 
of the size of a small almond, but more commonly not larger than a lentil or pea. This precious gem is 
nothing more than the cartilage of the hinge of a large shell. (Bass, and even scoria, having an iridescent 
appearance, have also often been sold for opal.” — ( Treatise on Diattiontis , ,yc. 2d ed. pp. i‘23 — 12'->.) 

01*1 I’M ( Ger. Mohnsaft ; Fr. Opium; It. ()ppio Sp. and Port. Opto; Lat. Opium; 
Arab. Uf'i/oon ; Ilind. Ufteni ; Turk. JSfmtjoon ), the concrete juice of the white poppy 
( TnjHiver somniferum ), which is most probably a native of Asia, though now found grow- 
ing wild in the southern parts of Kurope, and even in Kngland. Opium is chiefly pre- 
pared in India, Turkey, and Persia; but the white puppy is extensively cultivated in 
Prance, and other parts of Kurope, on account of its capsules, and of the useful bland 
oil obtained from its seetls. It has also been cultivated, and opium made, in Kngland : 
but there is very little probability of its ever being raised here to any considerable 
extent. 

The poppy is an annual plant, with a stalk rising to the height of 3 or 1 feet ; its 
leaves resemble those of the lettuce, and its ilower has the appearance of a tulip. When 
at its full growth, an incision is made in the top of the plant, from which' there issues 
a white milky juice, which *.ck»ii hardens, and is scraped olV the plants, and wrought into 
cakes. In India, these are covered with the petals of the plant to prevent their sticking 
together, and in this situation are dried, and packed iti chests lined with hides and covered 
with gunny, each containing lO cakes, and weighing 2 mautuls or 149£ lbs. ; they are 
exported in this state to the places where the opium is consumed. Turkey opium is. 
in flat pieces*, covered with leaves, and the reddish capsules of some species of rumor ; 
which is considered an indication of its goodness, as the inferior kinds have none of these 
capsules adhering to them. • 

According to Dr. A. T. Thomson, Turkey opium has a peculiar, strong, heavy, nar- 
cotic odour, and a hitter taste, accompanied by a sensation of acrid heat, or biting on 
the tongue and lips, if it he well chewed. Its colour when good is a reddish brown, or 
fawn colour ; its texture compact and uniform. Its specific gravity is I *33(i. When 
sort, it is tenacious ; but when long exposed to the air, it becomes hard, breaks with a 
uniform shining fracture, is pufvcrulont. and affords a yellowish brown powder. 

Kast Indian opium has a strong empyreumatie smell ; hut not much of the peculiar 
narcotic, heavy odour of the Turkey opium ; the taste is more bitter, and equally 
nauseous, but it has less acrimony. It agrees with the Turkey opium in other sensible 
qualities, except that its colour is blacker, and its texture less plastic, although it is as 
tenacious. Good Turkey opium has been found to yield nearly 3 times the quantity of 
morphia , or of the peculiar principle of the drug, that is yielded by Kast Indian opium. 

Opium is regarded as bad, when it is very soft, greasy, light, friable, of ail in- 
tensely black colour, or mixed with many impurities. A weak or empyreumatie odour, 
a slightly hitter or acrid, or a sweetish taste, or the power of marking a brown or black 
continuous streak when drawn across paper, are all symptoms of inferior opium. — 
( Disjtensatory. ) 

'Die raising of opium is a very hazardous business ; the poppy being a delicate plant, 
peculiarly liable to injury from insects, wind, hail, or unseasonable rain. 'Hie produce 
seldom agrees with the true average, but commonly runs in extremes; while one culti- 
vator is disappointed, another reaps immense gain : one season does not pay the labour 
of the culture; another, peculiarly fortunate, enriches all the cultivators. This circum- 
stance is well suited to allure man, ever confident of good fortune. — (fWrooAe's 
Husbandry of Ben yah p. 1 1 f). ) 

In Kngland, opium is little used, except as a medicine. During the 3 years ending 
with 181*2, the quantity entered for home consumption amounted, at an average, to 

3 M 4 
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44,b8:t 1 Its, a your. The principal part of our supply is brought from Turkey. Opium 
from the latter was worth, in the London market, in June 184:1, from 8 1 . to 8«. <>«/. per 
lb., duty ( 1 >. ) paid. 

ConsHfUfttiitH amt lYaile of Opium in China, — Opium is pretty extensively used, both 
as u masticatory ami in smoking in Turkey and India; but its great consumption is 
in China and the surrounding countries, where the habit of smoking it has l>ccome 
almost universal. 'flic Chinese l>oil or seethe the crude opium; ami by this process the 
impurities, resinous ami gummy matter, are separated, and the remaining extract only 
is rcser\ed for use. Thus prepared, the drug loses its ordinary strong and ollensive 
aromatic odour, and has even a fragrant and agreeable perfume. A small ball of it, 
inserted in a large wooden pipe with some combustible matter, is lighted, and the 
amateur proceeds to inhale four or five whiffs, when he lies down ami resigns himself 
to his dreams, which are said to have no inconsiderable resemblance to the sensations 
produced by inhaling the oxide of a/ote. Those who do not carry the indulgence to 
excess, do not, it is said, experience any had effects from it. 

Nine tenths of the supplies of opium for the consumption of China have always been 
derived from India, a comparatively small quantity only being derived from Turkey. 
Hie trade has always l»ocn contraband, the introduction of the drug having been pro- 
hibited by the Chinese government. Cntil alxmt JSlo the trade had not attracted 
much attention, or become of any very great importance, but it has since lieen very 
greatly extended, and has been since IS‘J8 of first-rate consequence. The trade was at 
first carried op at Whampoa, about l.» miles lielow Canton ; next at Macao, whence 
it was driven by the exactions of the Portuguese; and thereafter in the hay of I. intin. 
Here the opium is kept on board ships, commonly called receiving ships of which 
there arc often It) or 1 2 lying together at anchor. Hut latterly the trade has been 
carried on all along the south-east coast of China, by means of a species of fast sailing 
vessels called “clippers,” built expressly for the trade ami strongly armed. The sales are 
mostly effected by the English and American agents in Canton, who give orders for 
the delivery of the opium ; which, on producing the order, is handed over to the Chinese 
smuggler, who comes alongside at night to receive it. frequently, however, the 
smuggler purchase's the opium on his ou n account, paying for it on the spot m silver ; 
it being a rule of the trade, never departed from, to receive the money before the drug 
is delivered. 

During the first lO years of the present century, the exports of opium from India 
to China averaged alxjut -,.»«*> clients, of 1 lot lbs. each. Hut after the introduction 
of Malwa opium into the markets of Hotnhay ami Calcutta, the exports lagan rapidly 
to increase. We subjoin 
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Die import* of Turkish opium into China are believed to nmount to about 1 ,000 
chests. The East India Company did not engage ill the opium trade, which has 
al way* btOO in the hands of individuals. 

Cbm fif Opium in IH:P». IVar with China . — We have already seen (sec art Caw- 
tom) tSfoSftu m has always 1 >een prohibited in China, and that consequently its importa- 
tirtfl ran jgways been looked upon ns a smuggling speculation. 'Hiere wonhl secill. 
howrrrtH^^o 1 m? goml grounds fbr thinking that the prohibition of the importation of 
opium was all along intended to be more apparent than real. At all events, it is certain 
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that the trade grew gradually up, from a small beginning, to be one of great extent 
and value ; and it is contradictory and absurd to suppose that this should have been the 
case, had it encountered any considerable opposition from the Chinese authorities. But 
the truth is, that these functionaries, instead of opposing the trade, or even merely 
conniving at it, were parties to its being openly carried on ; and received certain 
regulated and large fees on all the opium that was imported. It has even been alleged 
that a part of these fees found Sts way into the Imperial treasury at Pekin, though that 
is more doubtful. The appetite for the drug increased with the increasing means of 
gratifying it; and there appeared to l>e no assignable limits to the quantity that might 
he disposed of in the empire. 

'Hie rapid extension of the trade seems at length to have drawn the attention of 
the court of Pekin to the subject. We doubt, however, notwithstanding what has been 
alleged to the contrary, whether a sense of the injurious consequences of the use of the 
drug had much to do in the matter. This, indeed, is a part of the subject as to which 
there exists a great deal of misapprehension ; and we are well assured, that, provided it 
be not carried to excess, the use of opium is not more injurious than that of wine, 
brandy, or other stimulants. The alarm of the Chinese government was probably not 
so much al)out the health or inorals of its subjects, as alnnit their bullion ! They are 
still haunted by the same visionary fears of being drained of a due supply of gold and 
silver, that formerly haunted the people of tins country. The imports of opium having 
increased so rapidly as to be no longer balanced by the exports of tea and silk, sycee 
silver began also to be exported ! 'Hie paternal government of Pekin might have 
tolerated what arc called the demoralising effects of opium with stoical indifference, but 
the exportation of silver was not a thing to be endured. It is, however, only fair to 
state, that the Chinese statesmen are not all of the school of Mun and C»ee ; and 
that some of them appear to have taken an enlightened view of the question, and to 
have emancipated themselves from the prejudices that still influence the majority of 
their colleagues. The statesmen in question contended, that whether the use of the 
drug were injurious or not, the taste for it was too deeply seated and too widely 
diffused to gulmit of its effectual prohibition ; and they, therefore, proposed that its im- 
portation should he legalised, subjecting it, at the same time, to a heavy duty. There 
cannot be a (iouht that this was the proper mode of dealing with the subject. In the 
end, however, the government of Pekin, influenced by unfounded theories, as to the 
mischievous effect of the export of the precious metals, came to a different conclusion, 
and resolved to put a stop to the traffic. 

No sooner had this resolution been adopted, than a most extraordinary change appears 
to have taken place in the conduct of the Chinese authorities: and their usual caution 
seems to have wholly deserted them. 'fhev now became as precipitate and violent as 
they had previously been slow and circumspect ; and resolved at all hazards to attempt 
forcibly to put down the trade. To accomplish this, all foreigners were, in March, 
1N!19, prohibited from leaving Canton; and compulsory measures were at the same 
time resorted to for compelling them to deliver up the opium in their possession. 

How the affair might have ended, had our countrymen at Canton been left to the 
exercise of their own judgment in this crisis, it is impossible to say ; but we have been 
assured by those on whose statements we are disposed to rely, that they would most 
probably have succeeded in gettiyg out of it with comparatively little loss. Instead, 
however, of acting for themselves, they had to act in obedience to the ordcis of 
Mr. Elliot, chief superintendent of the British trade in Canton ; and he, while under 
constraint, occasioned by confinement to the factory, commanded all the opium belong-, 
ing to British subjects to be given up to him for delivery to the Chinese authorities ; 
declaring, at the same time, that “ failing the surrender of the said opium,*’ the British 
government should he free “of all measure of responsibility or liability in respect of 
British-owned opium, ” 

We do not presume to offer any opinion as to the necessity or policy of this pro- 
ceeding on the part of the superintendent ; but, in consequence thereof, and of the 
unjustifiable proceedings of the Chinese, above ‘JO.(XX) chests of opium were delivered 
up to Mr. Elliot by British subjects and by him to the Chinese Authorities; and the 
latter, not satisfied with the possession of the opium, which it was their duty to have 
placed in a state of security till the matters with respect to it should be arranged, im- 
mediately proceeded to destroy it! Having succeeded thus far, the Chinese next 
insisted that the foreign merchants should subscribe a bond, pledging themselves not to 
import opium into any part of China; or that, if they did, they were to bo justly liable 
to the penalty of death . But this condition being refused, and no arraiigemen$i,lMlvtng 
been come to, Mr. Elliot suspended the trade on the i£‘Jd of May. Our aot 

require to be told that, a war with China grew out of these extraordinary procf^nings^ 
which terminated in the treaty already laid before the reader. — (See ante, art. 

Perhaps, however, we may be allowed, before dismissing this subject, to makem- Hew 
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observation* on the grounds on which we undertook this content* which seem to have 
been a good deal misunderstood. 

'Ibat the Chinese have t he same right to exclude opium from their empire, that we 
have to prohibit the importation of beef. or ammunition, or to lay a duty on corn, does 
not admit of any question. Hut in endeavouring *» suppress a trade that had been 
carried on tinder the sanction of the authorities at Canton, all of whom had largely 
participated in its profit*, justice required that notice rfhouUl have b een given to the 
parties concernetl of the intentions of government. It is necessary to l>ear in mind 
that tne Chinese were in the habit of frequently issuing proclamations against the im- 
portation of opium ; but as no attempt was ever made to give any real effect to these 
proclamations the parties engaged in the trade were naturally led to Conclude that such 
would always Ik* the case. Ilencc the necessity tor a distinct intimation being nuule, 
that the laws against the importation of opium were, in future, to Ih* Inmti jitU and 
truly carried into effect, and for fixing some period aftvr which ulf parties fomul 
engaged in the trade would !»e subject to certain penalties. No valid objection could have 
been made to such a course of proceeding. Ilu* Chim-se are clearly entitled to prohibit 
the importation of opium; but neither the Chinese n**r any other nation are entitled, 
after having, by a long connivance at and participation in the trade, induced foreigners 
to import a large amount of valuable property into their territories, to pounee upon 
and seize such property on pretence of its being contraband! ‘Hie Chinese are a 
remarkably clever people; ami it is impossible that they should not see that, in this 
instance, their government was guilty of gross injustice; and that it consequently 
rendered itself liable for the value of the property if so unwarrantably seized upon ami 
destroyed. 

Suppose the British parliament had, in 17*>o, passed an net prohibiting the importation 
often ; and suppose, farther, that the collector of customs and other authorities in Liver- 
pool had paid no attention whatever to this act. but (hat. from IT 1 ", down to the present 
day. they had openly countenanced the trade ; that it had rapidly increased ; ami that 
every year scores of' Chinese -hips laden with tea had arrived in the .Mersey, safely 
unloaded their cargoes., and saihil either with silver or other British produce on board , 
what, under those circumstances, w».u!d the < bines** have said, had the British govern- 
ment suddenly turned round and declared. •* You are engaged in an illegal trade ; “ and, 
witfiout farther mttm.it ion. have pmcecthd to sci/e and destroy all the tea lndoiiging 
t » them in Kngland ? W »*ul«i not the Chinese, the Husmin**, French, anil, in short, 
tin- whole world, have declared such an act to Ik* flagrantly unjust ? And would not every 
honest man in Knglaml have said that the Chines*.* had been swindled; and that tin* 
government of China did not deserve to Ih- treated with ordinary respect, if it did not 
endeavour to procure redress for its subjects. 

Now, this is precisely the r.iM* of Krigland against the Chinese. 'Hu* morality or 
immorality *»f the opium trade is wholly Inside the question. Hiough the use of opium 
were ten times tn*»re injurious than has ever Incn represeutc*!. that would not alter the 
fact that the trad** in it had I wen o|K*nly countenanced bv t)u* Chinese authorities for a 
period of more than forty years ; and Mich Ix-mg the cose, foreigners were certainly 
entitled to infer that that countenance would not siifldenly Ik* withdrawn ; and that, at 
all event**, their projwrty would be respected. 'Hits, in fact, is not a question alxmt 
which there is any real room for doubt or difference of opinion. ‘Hu* conduct of the 
Oiinese v» most unwarrantable ; and the government of this country had not only 
a well-founded claim for redress, but was called upon to enforce it by a just regard for 
the national honour and the interests of tin* British subject*, whose rights had been so 
outrageously violated at Canton. 

But we may farther observe, in reference to this matter, that though it lie laid down 
bv all writers on public law, that it dcjwndH wholly on the w ill of a nation to carry on 
commerce with another, or not to carry it on. ami to regulate the manner in which it 
shall Ih.* carried on ( WittrL* l>ook i. j *. ), w e incline to think that this rule must Ik? in- 
terpreted a* applying only to such commercial state* as recognise the general principles 
of public or international law. If a state povHswfl of u ricli and extensive territory, 
and at>oumiing with products suited for the use* and accommodation of the people of 
other countries, insulate* itself by its institutions, and adopts a system of policy that is 
plainly inconsistent with the interests of every other nation, it appears to us that Mich 
nation may be justly compelled to adopt a course of policy more consistent with the 
general well-being of mankind. No doubt, the right of interference, in case* of this 
sort, is one that should be exercised with extreme caution, and require* strong grounds 
for its vindication. But tliat this right does exist, seems sufficiently clear. We admit 
that a slight degree of inconvenience, experienced from one nation refusing to enter 
into commercial transactions with another, or from its insisting that these transact ions 
should Ik; carried on in a troublesome ami vexatious manner, would not warrant any 
interference with its internal affairs: but this, like all other questions of the same kind, 
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is one of degree. Should the inconvenience resulting from such anti-social vexatious 
conduct become very oppressive on others, the^parties so oppressed would have as good 
a right to interfere to enforce a change of conduct, as if the state that has adopted this 
anti-social offensive policy lmd openly attacked their territory or their citizens. A state 
has a perfect right to enact such rules and regulations for its internal government and 
the conduct of its trade as it pleases, provided they do not exercise«any very injurious 
influence over others. But shdbld such be the case — should the domestic or commer- 
cial policy of any particular state involve principles or regulations that trench on the 
rights or seriously injure the interests of other parties, none can doubt that these others 
have a right to complain ; and, if the injury be of a grave character, and redress he not 
obtained on complaint being made, — no reasonable doubt can be entertained that the 
aggrieved party is justified in resorting to force. 

These principles appear to apply with peculiar force in the ease of China. Tea, 
a peculiar product of that country, has become a necessary of life in Kngland ; and no 
one can doubt that a most serious injury would be inflicted on the people of Britain, 
were any considerable impediment thrown in . the way of its importation; and as the 
arbitrary policy of the Chinese government, which is not influcnce^j^y the maxims, and 
is regardless of the forms, that prevail among civilised states, has oh various occasions 
interrupted this trade, and constantly exposes it to groat dangers, it certainly appears 
that tliis was a case for forcible intervention — dignus v indice nodus., — and that wc w r ere 
entitled to demand that the trade should be placed on a solid footing, that the import 
and export duties should be rendered intelligible and moderate, and that an end should 
be put to the extortion and interference of the Chinese authorities. 

Indemnity for the Opium destroyed in China. — 'The question as to the amount of the 
compensation that should be awarded to the parties who <fl£fivercd up the opium to the 
superintendent in China, has since attracted considerable attention. The merchants 
contended that they were entitled to its cost, or to the price at which it had been in- 
voiced to them, or to above i?,:KX\000/. It is, however, admitted on all hands that the 
price of opium is exceedingly fluctuating, and that it is influenced in a very high degree 
by variations in the facilities for smuggling into C hina. And it was contended by 
government, that such were the obstacles thrown nj the way of its clandestine importa- 
tion when the delivery was made in 18:10, that the price of opium had fallen to less 
than half its invoice cost, and that supposing the merchants had retained it. they must 
necessarily have sustained a very heavy loss. Having taken this view of the matter, 
government proposed that indemnity should be made at the rate of G\I. per chest 
( l ,'J. '»(),( XX)/. in all), being (though little more than half the sum claimed) considerably 
above the current price of opium in Canton previously to its being delivered up. As 
might have been expected, this decision was much found fault with. On the whole, 
however, we think it eminently fair and reasonable. No one doubts, though not a 
pound of the opium had been delivered up to Captain Klliot, that its owners must, in 
consequence of the increased difficulties in the way of its sale, have lost heavily; and, 
under the circumstances, we see no ground for contending that government was bound, 
because their agent had interfered, to place the merchants in a better position than they 
would have been in, but for that interference. All that they could justly require was, 
that it should not be permitted to injure them. 

Cultivation qf Opium in India. Monopoly. — The cultivation of opium In India Is a government mo- 
nopoly, and is confined to the provinces of jlaliar • and Benares, and Malwa in Central India. Every one 
within the prescribed limits may engage in tin* opium cultivation ; but the drug, when prepared, must all 
be sold at a fixed price to the Company’s agent*. The price is very f.*r below the price at which it is 
afterwards sold for exportation ; and the circumstance of its boing’fixed and inadequate deprives the 
cultivator of most part of the favourable chances in the lottery previously alluded to by Mr. Colebrooke. 
Indeed, Mr. C. distinctly tell* us ( II tub. Ih ngat, p. 1 IS.) that, except in a few situations that arc peculiarly 
favourable, it* cultivation is unprofitable. rhe peasants engage In it with reluctance; and are tempted 
only by the immediate advances the government agents are obliged to make to enabletliem tocarry on 
the business. 

The monopoly ha* sometimes produced a nett revenue of about 1 .000,000/. a year. I-atterlv, however, 
this revenue ha* been materially diminished. This has been occasioned, partly hv the conquest of Malwa, 
and the impossibility of extending the same sort of monopoly into that province that was established 
In tin bar and Benares, and partly to the introduction of Turkey opium into the Chinese market by the 
Americans. 

The system under which the Indian opium trade has been conducted, has been the theme of much 
eulogy, and has been supposed to afford the only example of an unerceptionahle monopoly ! By confining 
the cultivation of the plant to particular districts, and taking care that the w hole produce raises! in them 
shall be exported, we prevent, it is said, the use of this deleterious drug from gaining ground in India, 
while the high price at which it is sold produces a large revenue to the Company's treasury. It is affirmed, 
loo, that even the interest* of the Chinese are consulted by the system ; that they olttaiu the drug in a 
state of purity, which would otherwise be adulterated ; and that the high price they are obliged to pay for 
it merely acts as a wholesome restraint on their vicious propensity to indulge in what is so very injurious. 
We doubt, however, whether there bo much foundation for these eulogies. There can be uo question 
that opium is a very excellent subject for taxation ; and the higher the duty can be raised on it, without 
encouraging smuggling, the better. It is not, however, so clear th« the monopoly system is the best way 
of accomplishing this ; and. though the system had been originally a good otic, it is no longer poasQfe to 


* The opium of Bahar is known in commerce by the name of Patna opium. 
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strictest rurveiUitnce h kept up. ... , . . .. . - ' . , . 

careless wav in whli h it ha* t**cu prejvir^l. ami the lo witit h >t was adulterated ( l ratrfurd *m 

/V of the A\i*f /n</m rv^/Majr. p. W.) It U Iiowru r, to nay mure on till* point, titan 

that Turkish opium maintain*, m respect of purity and careful preparation, a decidedly higher reputation 
than anjr prtxluci'tt In IinJia - ( 7'kitann»'i Dispensatory ) 

We doubt. to*>, whether the use of opium, when taken in moderate quantities, In* really so Injurious u 
ha* been represented, That it mar. like »pirit« and wln«\ be alaisevl. is abundantly certain ; but it ha* 
not tteeu shown (hat it is more liable to abuse than either of these Article*. No one doutHs that tin' 
Chinese, by whom it is principally consumed, are a highly industrious, «ol»er. frugal jM-ople ; but though it 
were otherwise, we really do not see that the Fast India Company are warranted in subjectiiiK • prolltabln 
article of cultivation in India to the fetter* of m«>nn|H>ty. that the moral* oftlie Ctdnese may in* preserved. 
It is unnecessary, however, to dwell upon this view of the matter. The 'Turks and Americans have no 
scruple* of this sort ; and the only effect of the Company’s attemptiriK to force up the price of opium to 
an extravAgant height, would t*e to throw a still greater proportion of the trade into the hands of their 
active competitor*, to the great injury of the Indian »ulttvat *r*. 

Neither must the interests of the cultivator* in India he lost sight of. who are materially Injured by 
the existing system K.ven were it in oilier respects proper. their allowances are far too small. 

I’pon the whole. therefore, we do not see any solid ground* f«<r Mipj»o»ing that this monopoly forms an 
exception to the contain rule; and we agree with those who tlnuk that the l*c(ter way would l*» to 
establish the same system, as to the trade in opium, that is established w itli rnpot to the spirit trail*- in 
thi* country ; that i«. to allow every one to cultivate u wjm»u taking out a licence. and to fay an e\* <s»* 
duty on the prepare,.! article. Such a plan would put an end to some most ni>jin-,»i*c regulation* ; and 
while it would open a new source of wealth to the cultivators, the revenue dented by government would 
l*e materially augmented. 

Besides the work* previously referred to we have Cf>n*uln*d, in compiling this article, ./inj/i/i tf/if. 
/m<1 tea ; y/t!f>urn't Orient Com , He lit /feme?.- ■/ the Commeree i'J Hen^at ; /■>«•/. nee on Hast Indian 
*{j}itirs, before the Par tui mem ary Committee, in Klo and 1x11, V- 
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() L’OI’ON A\ (Her. ( l pr*}*inu.r . l’r. 0/>>/s/Nu.r , It. Ojx>jn>iia<sei , Sp. Ojurjutmicu ; 
Arali. ,/ti urrs h err >, a gum-re-in nlit.iim-ii from tin* I*i>t inm <i f )j >< <j ion or, a species of 
parMH*p. It is a native of. the - 011 th of Kurope, atul Asia .Minor. The stern rhes to 
the height of I or .7 feet, with a thick branched \ cllovv-colourci I root. 'Hie roots being 
wounded, a milky juice Hows from them, which, I wing dried in the sun. is the npoponnx 
of the shops. It is in lumps of a reddish \elluw colour, and white within. Smell 
peculiar.* I'aste hitter and acrid. Specific grav ity 1 It is imported from 'Turkey. 

Being used only* to a small extent in medicine, the consumption is inconsiderable. - 
( Thomson's ("hrjnittry .tinslir’s Slut. /'ilii-t.) 

OPOIITO, on PORTO, a largo city and sea-port of Portugal, on the north hank 
of the J)oiiro, al>out ~ miles from its mouth, lai. 12 - H>':hT N.. Ion. N .‘17' IS' AN'. 
It is a Iseautiftilly situated, well-built city ; and i*« Mijip«iM<i to contain, including the 
suhurl>* of Villanora and (lava, on the opposite- hank of the river, about, hO.OoO in- 
habitants. 


Harbour . — The hsrbmr of Opnrtu is a 1 *ar harh vir . and r v» oniy I* nib-r r»|. at least t « y vessel* of con - 
sbierable burden, at high water . and it is sold-. in at any tim- practicable n»r vessel* drawing mere than 
lrt feet. On the north side of tb«- entrance is the castle of St J*i.v» de l *>t, whence a ledge of rocks, some 
of which are At ail times above water, extends in a south-wept dir« , tt«»n. I b** outermost of these r*H kt, 
iiarnnl Ti I gisei ra. which is always visible, is left on the left or lar i» s»r*l side i»i» entering. I’.dwslelo Point, 
forming the soiithernVxtreniiiy <*f the entrance, I* low and «andy. The h»r toeing liable, from the action 
of the tides, ami of sudtfen swelling* nr freshet In the river, to |*er|- tual alterations, it is exceedingly 
dangerous for any vessel to attempt crossing it without a pilot. Pilot* are always on the alert, and ready 
to offer their services w hen .» vessel comes in sight. wnb «* thr we.ifh«-r N- *<> bad that they cannot go eft. 
On some few occ**,o o* of this sort. vessel* have been detain**! for 3 mdu off the p>rt, without having 
an opportunity of entering. The chajwl of St. fatherirn* in a line with tiiat of St. Mhhal leads over 
the bar. The orrilnarj rise o { spring tide* U from 10 to I'J feet, an I of near** from ♦» t*s * feet- A light- 
hrwise with a fixed light I* erected ou a hill Oft yards N.N.NV, of St. Joan de To*. 

The swellings of the river, or Jretkes. as they are railed, most commonly occur in spring, ami art caused 
by heavy rains, and by the melting of the snow on the mount sins. 1 in: rm- <»f water at such times is Ire. 
•piently as rmch as 40 feet ; and the rapiditv and force of ihe curretit are so \ ery great, that no dependent e 
can t»e place,! on anchor* in the stream. Torino stely a freth no rr mniri without previous warning; 
and It is then the practice to moor w dh a rahle rn ode fast to trees, or stone pillars erected on the shore for 
that purpose. — ( For birther information as to the harbour of Oporto, see /‘urday's .Sui/rng Directions 
f*r the Day <\f Htseay ) 

Tnulr. — Oporto it the emporium of a Inr^e portion nf the kingdom of Porttijfal, 
and enjoys a pretty considerable foreign commerce. 'Hie well known red wine, deno- 
minated Port, front its bsung exclusively sbippetl at thin city, forms Ity fur the largest 
article of export, 'lltv exports vary in different year%, from about i-’fi.llOott) near *10.000 
pi|K**s. Kn^land is much the largest consumer of port. 'The high discriminating duties 
t»n French wine originally introduced port into the Hritish markets, and gax'c* it ft pre- 
ference to which, though an excellent wine, it had tn» just title . this preference first 
generated, and its long continuance* has since «o c<»nfirmed, the taste f<»r port among the 
great hulk of the |H»pulatioii, that it bids fair to maintain its ascendancy ns an after- 
dinner wins*, not withstanding the equalisation of the duties. At jfn average of the 
^ ending with <^e£e were Shipped front { fporto for Kngland 

pif>«a a year. Next to * Knglnn^ Urnzil, Russia, and the north tif Kuroju.* are the 
[>rinci|)al consuim.pi 4kf port ; but it appears, from the subjoined account, that the 
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totul exports to them do not amount to a fourth part of those to England. The 
other exports are oil* oranges and other fruits, wool, refined sugar, cream of tartar, 
shumac, leather, cork, &c. The imports are corn, rice, beef, salt fish, and other articles 
of provision; sugar, cofice, Sec. from Brazil; cotton and woollen goods, hardware, tin 
plates. See. from England ; hemp, flax, and deals, from the Baltic, &c. 

Besides the British manufactured go<xl* imported into Fortugal for the use of th^natives, a considerable 
quantity is destined for the consumption of Spain ; being smuggled into that country through Braganza 
and other towns on the frontier. 

Money.*, Weights, and Measures same as those of Lisbou ; which see 

We subjoin — 


An Account of the Wine shipped from Oporto during the 8 Yearsending with 1841, specifying the 
Quantities shipped for the U. Kingdom, and for all other Parts. 



To the U. Kingdom. 

To all other Parts. 

Total. 

1834 

... 

28,208 pipes. 

3,150 pipes. 

31,358 pipes. 

1835 

... 

32,535 

5.933 

38,408 

1 H3G 

_ _ - 

30,206 

3.079 

33,285 

1H37 

... 

21,1 10 

4,072 

25,782 

4H38 

- 

20,057 

1 1,918 

37,975 

1 839 

... 

20, 1 59 

7.040 

33,205 

1810 

... 

25,078 

7,512 

33,190 

1841 

. 

21.01 1 

5,344 

26,355 



210,904 

48,654 

259,618 

Average of 8 years - 

26,370 

0,081 

32,452 


The comparatively large amount of shipments in 1834, 1835, and 1830. is explained by the fact of the 
siege of Oporto having continued during the greater part of the two previous years; the obstruction to 
exportation which it occasioned, by reducing the stocks in this and other countries below their usual level, 
having necessarily led to a proportional increase; of shipments in the two or three following years. The 
decreased export in 1841 (and the almost total cessation of exportation in 1842) is to be ascribed to the 
protracted negotiations With Portugal on the subject of a commercial Ugaty. and to the disinclination of 
the merchants to import, and of the consumers to order, any considenMe quantity of wine, when it wa* 
supposed the duties were to be immediately reduced. It is estimated that a vintage in the Upper Douro 

! irodiicc» at an average about 70,000 pipes, of which above 32,000 are usually exported, w hite 30,000 of an 
nferior sort are cons nosed In the neighbourhood of Oporto, and the remainder, w hich is still iuferior to 
the second description, is distilled for brandy. 

It is hardly possible to form any estimate of the value of the wine shipped from Oporto; the price 
varying from 5/. to 50/. per hogshead. Theexport duty on wine approved for exportation (rinho d'em- 
burfae), is about 0 *b 500 rs. per pipe, or, at the present (July, 1*43) rate of exchange, 1/. 0#. a 
Separated w ine {rinho separado) is not generally allowed to be exported ; but at present it may be shipped 
on paying lHt.*. .VKJ rs. more, or W. Os. 2d. a pipe. The other expenses are trilling. Freight to this country 
varu s from 1/. to 1/. 11s. Orf. per pipe. — For an account of the Oporto Wine Company, see Wine.) 

Sometimes wine is purchased from the farmer in the wine country. In this case, the casks are sent about 
GO miles up the river, in boats, to be filled. Owing to the miserable state of tlie roads, the expense of car- 
riage is very considerable; the cartage from and to the riv or side frequently costing from 1/. to 2/. per pipe. 
The fielght from the upper country down the river t«» Oporto is about equal to that from the Tatter to 
Ragland. There is also an Internal duty ol about 1/. 2s. per pipe on all w ine brought down the river. 
Inasmuch, however, as these charges are per|>etually varying, it is not possible to lay before the reader 
any pro Jornut account of the eo»t <>f w ine bought in the Upper Douro. 

The Oporto Wine Company have the monopoly of the brandy as w ell as of the wine trade of the Douro. 
— ( /‘rii'd/r information.) 

ORANGES (Gcr. l^muratizen ; l)u. O ran gen ; Er. Oranges; It. Melarance ; 
Sp. iSarunjrts ; Hus. Com* ratuzii ; Hind. \arunge ; tfnl ay. Si mao-muni s'), the fruit of 
the orange tree. The common, or sweet orange ( Citrus sinensis , or Citrus nohilis\ and 
the Seville, or hitter orange ( ('itrus auran*ium \ are natives of China: and the Portuguese 
are entitled to the honour of having transferred the plant to other countries. Particular 
species of Citrus seem to he indigenous to various Eastern countries; but the birth- 
place of the proper orange may he distinctly traced to C hina. It is now to be found 
in our green-houses. Oranges arc imported ill chests and boxes, packed separately in 
paper. The best come from the Azores and Spain ; very good ones are also brought 
from Portugal, Italy, Malta, and other places. 

The orange trade carried on by this country is of considerable value and importance. Oranges are not 
much morn expensive than most of our superior domestic fruits, while they are, perhaps, the most refresh- 
ing and wholesome of those of warmer climates. The entries for home consumption amounted, at an 
average of the 3 years ending with 1842, to 334,070 boxes a year ; and assuming each box to contain 
G.V) oranges and lemons, the number annually entered for consumption w ill have been 217,145,500, ex- 
clusive of 20,803 entered by number, and 7,013/. worth entered at value .' The duty produced, at an 
average of the above years, 70,8.33/. a year. The number of persons employed in the importation and 
sale of oranges must be very considerable. The |K»licy of charging any duty on oranges seems question- 
able. They are very apt to spoil ; and ns no abatement is made from the duty on account of any damage. 
Its influence on their price is much more considerable than might at tirst be supposed. 

OUCH I EE A WEED, OUCH EEL A, ok ARCHIL (Ber OrseilU ; Fr. Or - 
seiUe • It. Oricella , OrceUn ; Sp. Orchilla), a whitish lichsn ( Lichen orcella ) found in 
the Isle of Portland ; but that which is used is imported from the Canary and Cape dc 
Verd Islands, Madeira, Barbary, and the Levant. From it is obtained the archil, or 
orchal, of commerce, which yields a rich purple tinctyre, fugitive, indeed, but extremely 
beautiful. 'Hie preparation of orchilla was long a secret, known only to the Florentines 
and Hollanders; lnit it is now ex tcnsiveljypanufnct ured in this country. Orchil is 
generally sold in the form of cakes, hut som«imes in Um$ of moist pulp; it is exten^ftply 
used by dyers ; and in times of scarcity the weed or liSnen has* Id as high as l,OOOpper 
ton 1 — ( Thomson's Dispensatory.) At present (July 184:1) Madeira orchilla fetches, in 
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the I.ornlon market. 75/. n ton; but orchilhi from the Canary Islands fetches a higher, 
and that from Harlwry a much lower price. 'Die entries for consumption amounted, 
at an average of the '3 years ending with 18*12, to 6,0.50 cwt. '3 qrs. lO lbs. The duty, 
which had been S.v. a cwt., was reduced in 18-12 to 1$. a cwt. 

()IU»Ok. See Argoi.. 

OK LMMKNT ( Ger. Ojurment ; Fr. O rpi inent It. Orpimento ; Sp. Oropitnente ; 
I*at. .4 *»rifH</meHturu \ file name usually given to swlphurct~of arsenic. When artificially 
prepared, it is in the form of a tine yellow-coloured powder ; but it is found native in 
many parts of the world, particularly in Hohcinin, Turkey, China, and Ava. It is ex- 
ported from the last two in considerable quantities ; and is known in the Fast by the 
name of hartal. Native orpiment is composed of thin plates of a lively gold colour, 
intermixed with pieces of a vermilion rod, of a shattery foliaeeous texture, flexible, sort 
to the touch like tale, and sparkling when broken. Specific gravity !H5. 'Hie inferior 
kinds are of a dead yellow, inclining to green, and want the bright appearance of the 
best specimens. Its principal use is as a colouring drug among painters, bookbinders, Ac. 
{ 'I'hnmson's Chemistry , 3fift> urn’.s (Orient, Com.} 

OKSKDKW, OHSIIHK. MANIIF.1M or DUTCH GOLD (Ger. Flitter,, old ; 
Du. KUiterqoutl ; Fr. Oripenu, OUtpamt ; It. Orptllo ; Sp. Oropel). an inferior sort of 
gold leaf, prepared of copper and zinc. It is sometimes called l raj' brass. It is princi- 
pally manufactured in Manhcim. 

OSTRICH FK AT II F. US. Sec Ffathkhs. 

OW NEKS OJf SHIPS. Property in sliips is acquired, like other personal pro- 
perty. by fabricating them, or by inheritance, purchase, &c. 

No ship is entitles! to an* of tljo privileges of a Hritish ship until she he duly regis- 
tered as such, and all the jrtbvisions in the Registry Act (:> «Sc -I Will. 1. c. 53.) l>e con- 
plied with. — (See Ukuisthy. ) 

A Hritish ship may In-long either to one individual, or to severs# individuals. It is 
ordered by the act just cited, that the property of every vessel of which there are more 
owners than one, shall be divided into tilth shares; and that no person shad be 
cdtttled to lve registered as an owner who does not, at least, hold one 6 1th share. 
It is further provided by the same statute, that not more then thirty duro persons shall be 
owners of any one ship at any one time. Companies or associations holding property 
ill ships, may choose three of their members to act as trustees for them. 

Neither the property of an entire ship, nor any share or shares in such ship, can be 
transferred from one individual to another, except by bill of sale or other instrument in 
writing ; and before the sale is valid, such bill or instrument must be produced to the 
collector and comptroller, who are to enter the names, residences, Ac. of the seller and 
buyer, the number of shares sold. Ac. in the book of registry of such vessel, and to 
indorse the particulars on the certificate of registry. — (See the clause in the statute, 
art. Registry.) • 

Hut, though compliance with the directions in the statute accomplishes a complete 
transference of the property, when the transaction is not in its nature illegal, it gives no 
sort of security to a transference that is otherwise bad. The purchaser should in all cases 
endeavour to get jxm*rs*uni of the ship, or of his share in her, as soon as his title to her 
or it is acquired, by the registration of the particulars of the bill of sale; for though all 
the formalities of sale have been completed, yet, if the sellers continue as apparent owners 
in possession of the ship, their creditors may, in the event of their becoming bankrupt, 
acquire a right to it, to the exc lusion of the purchase rs. In the case of a sale or agree- 
ment for a part only, it is enough if, the sale being completed, the seller ceases to act as 
a part owner. ( l.ord "1’mterden on the I.ate of Shippivtf % part i. e. I.) 

Property in ships is sometimes acquired by capture. During war, bis Majesty's ships, 
and private ships having letters of marque, are entitled to make prizes Hut before the 
captors acquire a legal title to such prizes, it is necessary that they should be condemned 
in the admiralty or other couit constituted for that purpose. When this is done, the 
captors are considered to he in the same situation, with respect to them, as if they had 
built or purchased them. 

'Die act ‘3 &r 4 Will. 4. c. 5.5. lias ruled, that no person having the transfer of a ship, 
or a share of a ship, made over to him as a security for a debt, jfhull Ikj deemed an owner, 
or part owner, of such ship.* And when such transfer has 1h*cii duly registered accord- 
ing to tin? provisions of the act, the right and interest of the mortgagee are not to be 
affected by the bankruptcy of the mortgagor, though he be the reputed owner, or part 
owner, of such ship. — (.See Kf.oIstky. ) 

In the article Mastfrh or Suit’s is given nil account of the liabilities incurred by the 
owners of ships for the acts oC the lnaatKMhk Hut it has been attempted to encourage 
itwfl^ntiou by limiting r c safest hi lity of the owners, without, however, depriving 

the freighter of a ship of an adequate security for the faithful performance of the 
contract. To effect (liis desirable object, it 1ms been enacted, that the owner or owners 
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shall not he liable to make good any loss or damage happening u-ithout their fault 
or privity, to any goods put on hoard any ship or vessel belonging to such owner or 
owners, further than the value of such ship or vessel, with all its appurtenances, and 
tfie freight due, or growing due, during the voyage that may be in prosecution, or 
contracted for, at the time when the loss or damage has taken place. — (53 G’eo. 3. 
e. 1 59. ) 

Jliis limitation was first introduced into our law by the 7 Goo. 2. c. 15. But it had 
previously been adopted in the law of Holland, and in the justly celebrated French 
Ordinance of lobl. In the Ordinance of Rotterdam, issued in 1721, it is expressly 
declared, that “the owners shall not be answerable for any act of the master, done with- 
out their order, any further than their part of the ship amounts to.” Independently, 
however, of this general agreement, the expediency of the limitation appears, for the 
reasons already stated, sufficiently obvious. 

It was also enacted in 17 8(j (2f> Geo. 3. c. f>(). ), that neither the master nor owners 
of any ship or vessel shall he liable to answer for or make good any gold or silver, 
diamonds, watches, jewels, or precious stones, lost or embezzled during the course of 
the voyage, unless the shipper thereof insert in his hill of lading, or declare in writing 
to the master or owners, the true nature, quality, and value of such articles. 

The responsibility, at common law, of a master or mariner is not affected by the first- 
mentioned limitation, even though such master or mariner be owner or part owner of 
the vessel ; neither does the limitation extend to the owner or owners of any lighter, 
barge, boat, 8te. used solely in rivers or inland navigation, nor to any ship or vessel not 
duly registered according to law. 

When several freighters sustain losses exceeding in the whole the value of the ship 
and freight, they arc to receive compensation thereout in proportion to their respective 
losses : and any one freighter, on l>ehalf of himself and the other freighters, or any part 
owner, on behalf himself and the other part owners may file a hill in a court of 
equity for the discovery of the total amount of the losses, and of the value of the 
ship, and for an equal distribution and payment. If the bill be filed by or on behalf 
of the part owners, the plaintiff iniKt make affidavit that he does not collude with the 
defendants, and must offer to pay the value of the ship and freight, as the court shall 
direct. 

It is usual in most countries, where the part owners of a ship disagree as to her em- 
ployment, to give those possessed of the greater number of shares power to bind the 
whole. But in this country, while the majority of the owners in value have authority 
to employ the ship as they please, the interests of the minority are secured from being 
prejudiced by having their property engaged in an adventure of which they disapprove. 
For this purpose the Court of Admiralty has been in the practice of tnking a stipulation 
from those who desire to send the ship on a voyage, in a sum equal to the value of the 
shares of those who object to it, either to bring back and restore to them the ship, or to 
pay them the value of their shares. When this is done, the dissentient part owners hear 
no portion bf the expenses of the outfit, and are not entitled to a share in the profits of 
the voyage ; the ship sails wholly at the charge and risk, and for the profit, of the 
others. — (slb?>ott, part i. e. 3. j 

For the statutory enactments as to the sale and transfer of ships, see Recistrt. 

OYSTER. OYSTERS ( Ger. . 1 usftrn ; Fr. 1 1 nitres ; It. Ost riche ; Sp. Osfras Fat. 
Ostrrtr). This well known shell- fish is \ cry generally diffused, and is particularly plen- 
tiful on the British coasts, which were ransacked for the supply of ancient Rome with 
oysters. They differ in quality according to the different nature of the soil or bed. 
They are particularly abundant in the rivers and creeks of Essex and Kent ; in Poole 
harbour, and elsewhere on the coast of Hants anil Dorset; at Forth Einion, in 
Glamorgan, Sec. They are also very abundant on the Mersey shores. Those found 
at Carlingford, in Ireland, are of a peculiarly delicate flavour. The breeding and fat- 
tening of oysters for the London market forms a considerable branch of business. 
It is principally carried on in Kssex and Kent ; tbe rivers Crouch, Blackwater, and 
Colne being the chief breeding-places in the former, and the channel of the Swale, con- 
tiguous to Milton, in the latter. The oysters found in them are not, however, brought 
immediately to town ; but are deposited for a while in beds or layings in the adjoining 
creeks, where they are fed and fattened for the market. Exclusive of the oysters bred 
in Essex and Kent, Vast numbers brought from Jersey, Poole, and other places along 
the coast, are fattened in the beds. The export of oysters from Jersey is very con- 
siderable, having amounted, at an average of the *1 years ending with 1832, to 208,023 
bushels a year, of which a large portion comes to London. The Jersey fishery employs, 
during the season, about 1 ,500 men, 1000 women and children, and 250 boats. — ( Inytis's 
Channel Islam Is, p. 112. 2nd ed. ) The confttimptioiypf oysters in London is immense*, 
being, notwithstanding their high price, largely consumed l>$ the middle and lower 
classes. 
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The imports of oysters are very various, sometimes amounting to several thousand 
bushels a year ; but in the majority of years none are imported. 

The stealing of oyster*, or oyster brood, from any oyster Inst, laying, or fishery, is larceny, and tftie 
oflVnder, being convicted thereof, shall be punished accordingly ; and if any person shall unlawfully and 
wilfully use any dredge, net, \c. for the purpose of taking oysters, or oyster brood, within the limit* of 
any' oyster bed or fishery, every such person shall be deennxl guilty of a misdemeanour, and. upon lieing 
cimvtclol thereof. shall he punished by tine or imprisonment, or both, as th*> court may award ; such tine 
not to exceeed "KV., and such imprisonment not to exceed 3 calendar months. It is provided, that nothing 
in the act shall be construed as preventing any ooe from catching floating fish within the limits of any 

oyster fishery, wuh any uet, instrument, or engine adapted to the catching of such fish. (7 & 8 Uco. 4. 

c. 2 i>. 1 3t>. ) 


P. 

PACKAGE, SCAVAGE, IIAILLAGE, and PORTAGE, were duties charged 
in the port of London, on the goods imported and exported by aliens or by denizens 

being the sons of aliens. 

During the dark ages, it was usual to lay higher duties upon the goods imported or 
exported by aliens, ufhethcr in British or foreign ships, than were laid on similar goods 
when imported or exported by natives. But according as sounder and more enlarged 
principles prevailed, this illiberal distinction was gradually modified, and was at length 
wholly abolished, in so far at least as it was of a public character, by the *JI C»eo. 8. c. lf>. 
'Hiis act, after reciting that “the several duties and restrictions imposed by various acts 
of parliament upon merchandise are, by the alterations of the trade now carried on 
between this kingdom and foreign states, in some eases become an unnecessary burden 
upon commerce, without producing any real advantage to the public revenue, and that 
it is expedient tluy should no longer continue,’’ enacts, that the duty commonly called 
“ the petty customs," imposed by the 1 *J Car. and all other additional duties imposed 
bv any act upon the goods of aliens alx>vc those payable by natural»^|prn subjects, should 
Ik* no longer payable. The art then goes on to provide, that nothing contained in it 
shall “alter the duties due and payable upon goods imported into or exported from this 
kingdom in any foreign ship, nor the duties of jmckatjc and sctivayr, or any duties granted 
by charter to the city of lauxidte;" and then follow provisions to prevent the city being 
defrauded of such duties by false entries of aliens’ goods in the name of a British sub- 
ject. — ( Chitty'* (’• >tnm*rciai I. air, vol. i. p. 1M>. ) 

'Die duties thus preserved to the city were not very heavy; hut the principle on which 
thev were imposed was exceedingly objectionable, and their collection was attended with a 
great deal of trouble and inconvenience. Not being levied in other places, they operated 
to the prejudice of the trade of the metropolis. For these reasons, we observed, in the 
first edition of this work, that ** if the funds of the corporation will not admit of their 
following the literal example of the legislature, by voluntarily abandoning this vexatious 
impost, it would he good policy to give them a compensation for relinquishing it." 
And we arc glad to have to state that this suggestion has since been parried into 
effect. The act 8 & 1 Will. I. c. (>f>. authorised the Lords of the Treasury to purchase 
up the duties in question from the city. Tliis was done, at an expense of alxjut 
I -lO.tXXV. , and the duties were alxdishcd. There is a 'Fable of the duties in the first 
edition of this work. 

PACKETS. See New York, Passengers, and l’ovr-omi k, 

PALERMO i ancient! y PaVormi s ), a large city and sea-port, the capital of the 
noble island of Sicilv, on the north coast of which it is wituntctl. the light-house living in 
lat. 8S 3 S' 15 N., ion. 18° 2C 5b’ ' K. Population, 170,000. 

The bay of Palermo Is about S mile* in (ii*pth, tho city tieing situated on its south-west shore. A fine 
mote, fully | of a mile in length, bavin* a light-house and battery at its extremity. project* in a southerly 
direction from the arsenal into 'j or 10 fathoms water, forming a convenient port, capabla of containing 
a gr»*.i.l numiver of vessels. This Immense work, cost atxmt 1 ,(**>, 00b/. sterling In Its const ruction ; but 
the light-house, though a splendid structure, is said to lx* very ill lighted. There is an inner port, 
whii h t* reserved for the use of the arsenal. Ships that do not mean to go within the mole may 
anchor atxmt | a mile from it. in from Ifi to 23 fathom*, the mole light liearing N.W. | W. A heavy 

sometimes rolls into the bay. but no danger need t*« apprehended by ships properly found in anchors 
and chain cable*. In going into the bay. it is necessary to keep dear of the nets of the tunny fishery, for 
th»-xe are so strong and well moored, as to lie enable of arresting a ship under sail. — Smyth's Siciiy, p. 7<h 
and .4 ppm. ft 4.) 

St-mry. - Since J*I8, the coins of Sicily have i>een the same as those of Naples, their names only 

differing (See N’sclks.) The d'lcat. *=r 3#..V2rf. sterling, is subdivided into 100 baJi'Cchi and 10 piccittli { 

init account* are still generally kept in oneir, tari. and grant : 20 grani si I tarr» ; 30 tari I onda. Thn 
onda mm 3 ducat* ; and 1 carlino of Naples *» 1 taro of Sicily. The Spanish dollar It current at 1‘2 Uiri 
8 grani. 

Wrights. — These are the cantaro grotto, subdivided into 100 rotfoii grossi of 33 oncle, or Info 110 
rottnli so til'd of V) onde ; and the cantaro toHtic, sulidtvlded into 10t) rottoTi sottoli of 30 undo, or 230 lbs. 
of 12 wncie- The rotlolo of 33 ounce* 1**3 ll>*. avoirdupois « 2 34 lbs. Troy h* 73 hectogrammes •» 
I 77 lb*, of Amsterdam mm \ n lia. of Hamburg. The rottolo of 3»> ounces «n I 7?t lb*. avoirdupois « 
2 - 13 its*. Troy « 7 r >t hectogramme* e* I r, lb*, of Amsterdam « 1*0-1 it»*. of Hamburg. 

100 Sicilian pound* of 12 ounces »> 7Q lbs . avoirdupois » 8‘. 1 1 Its*. Troy «^3r70 kllog. « Gd 23 lbs. of 
Amsterdam mm f*> ">H ||>s. of Hamburg 

Measures. — The satma gtotsa «* 2 48 Winch, bush. ; the salma generate *■ 7 02 Winch, bush. 



The principal liquid measure Is the tonna, divided Into 4 batill, each equivalent to 91 wine gallons. 
1 barite «= 2 quartare ; 1 quartara ** 20 quartuccl. The cafflso of oil s 4i Eng. gallons. 

The yard or canna « 8 palmi 2| palms =s 1 yard Eng (Nelkenbrecher ; Smyth , p. 62. App.) 

4b, Tares. — Coffee, indigo, pepper, and dye woods, 2 per cent, and weight of package. Cinnamon, 6 rottoli 
per seron, with 1 wrapper, or 8 rottoli, with 2 wrappers ; cocoa, 2 per cent., weight of package, and 3 per 
cent, for dust ; cod-fish, 3 per cent. ; herrings, 12 per cent. ; lln, 13 rottoli per barrel ; wax, weight of 
package, and S to 4 per cent, extra allowance ; llavannah sugars, 16 per cent. ; Brazil do., in short cases, 
18 per cent., and in long cases, 20 per cent. ; crushed sugar, weight of cask, and 5 per cent., or 13 per 
cent. In all. at the option of the buyer ; East India do., in bags, 8 rot. to tOrot. per bag. 1 rottolo taken 
as weight of bag, for coffee and cocoa in bags. TP 

Charge t on Goods — The regular charges on the sale of goods consigned to Palermo, are — commission, 
3 per cent. ; brokerage, { per cent. ; warehouse rent, £ per cent. ; and porterage and boat hire ; with 2 

r ?r cent, del credere, — imports being almost always sold on credit. Tnc charges may occasionally vary 
to 1 |**r cent., and imports are frequently sold duty paid ; the prices, however, so obtained, fully com- 
pensate for the trifling increase of charges. 

The charges on goods exported are — 3 per cent, commission ; brokerage, so much per cantaro , salvia , 
Ac , generally amounting to about 4 per cent., except on fruit, on which it is equivalent to from 2 to 3 
per cent. 

Imports and Exports — The great articles‘of export from Sicily arc — olive oil, grain, particularly 
wheat and barley : silk, brimstone, wine and brandy, barilla, lemons and oranges, lernon juice, manna, 
shumac, linseed, fruit, salted fish and salt ; with argol, liquorice, pumice stone, rags, skins, honey, 
cotton wool, saffron, Ac. Wheat is largely exported. It is of a mixed qua^y. hard, and is generally 
sold from the public magazines, or caricatori (see post), bf measure, witlmut weight. But the best 
hard wheat, grown in the neighbourhood of Palermo, is sold by the salma of 272 rottoli as 476 lbs. Eng. ; 
the difference between weight and measure being made good by the seller or buyer, as the case may 
be. Wine is principally shipped from Marsala ; lemons, oranges, and lemon juice, from Messina ; salt, 
from Trapani ; and bacttla, from the southern coast. But all the articles to be found on the coast 
may, for the most part, be had at Palermo ; unless, however, the quantity required be small, it is usually 
best to ship them from the outports, the expense of their conveyance to Palermo being very heavy. 
The crops of barilla and shumac come to market in August ; but brimstone, salt, oil, wine, rags, 
Ac. may generally be had all the year round. The first shipments of lemons and oranges may be 
made in the beginning of November. Purchases of produce are always paid for in cash, generally 

J on making the purcha§e, and the other 4 on delivery, when in Palermo, and on receiving order for 
elivery, on the coast. 

The imports consist of cotton yarn, wool, and stuffs ; sugar, coffee, cocoa, dye stuffs, iron, earthen- 
ware, spices, tin, hides, Newfoundland cod, timber for buildrng, Ac. The best of the old accounts of the 
trade of Sicily that we have met with is contained in Swinburne's Travels in the Ttno Sicilies, 4to ed. 
voi. U. pp. 401—413. But the information in this article has been principally derived from, the elatio- 
ana valuable reports of Mr. Consul Cioodu in, one of the most intelligent or tl 


rate and valuable reports 
The subjoined Tables show in detail the trade of the island and of Palermo. 

Account of the Quantities and Values of the Articles exported 
exhibiting the Quantities and Values of those exported to 
and all other Countries. 


r that class of functionaries. 


and imported into Sicily In 1842, 
ported from the United Kingdom 


Argot* and cream ot tartar 

Barilla 

Bri rmtone 

Cantharidcs - 

Cheese* 

Com, grain, aril pulse 
Cotton wool - 
Knwact* 

Kl*l», salted - 
Fruit, dry and nicked 
orange* and lemon* 
Lemon juice - 
Linseed 

Liquorice paate 
Mapna 
IMf, Unaeod - 
olive 
Rags 
Salt 
Seeds 
Shumac 
Silk 
Skin* 

Wine and spirits 
Other articles 


EXPORTS. 




U. Kingdom. 

All other Countries. 

Totals. 


• 

Quantities. 

Value*. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Qualities. 

Value in 
£ sterling. 


- cwt*. 

4,335 

£ 

5.630 

15,665 

£ 

*1.118 

*0,000 

£ 

*6,748 

*9.407 


— 

*9,330 

IO. 186 

51,137 

18,9*1 

S3, 76 7 


• — 

3*6,630 

39,516 

4*9,195 

41,113 

755,875 

83,6*9 





57 

1,0*0 

57 

1,0 «.o 


— 

3,46* 

1,590 

3,**0 

5, *56 

6,6s* 

9,846 


qr*. 

34,609 

56,579 

4*. 189 

36,057 

96,798 

9*,6“6 


- cwts. 



*,4*0 

4 ,975 

7,4*0 

4,975 


n*. 

50,000 

11, *50 

81,7*9 

IS, 1*9 

131,7*9 

*9,379 


- Cwts. 

610 

711 

11,5 50 

19,701 

1 *, 1 GO 

*0,11* 


• — 

10,511 

9,7*4 

160,716 

48,595 

171.7*7 

58,319 


Ikis 

100,350 

*0,587 

359.055 

87 ,7*4 

459,405 

107.81! 


- wrall. 

is,ooo 

*,700 

74.400 

1 1,700 

9*. 400 

1 4 ,400 


- qr*. 

3,8 I * 

6,7*3 

13,1** 

*3,506 

16,934 

30, *79 


- cuts. 

370 

1 ,005 

1 * 4,616 

8,136 | 

68,611 j 

5,186 

9,141 



7* 

i ,y70 

*,493 

*,565 

70,584 


• galls. 


1 14,9*8) 

701 1 

14,990 

701 



795.117 

81,95* 

1,171.486 

1 49, *70 1,969,663 

234.VVX 


. cwt*. 

3,15 1 

*,996 

13,*Ol 

9,8*0 

16.655 

19,816 


ton* 

354 

19* 

*8,t*5 

16,717 

*8,779 

16,909 


• cwt*. 

8,293 

3,773 

6,405 

3,014 

1 1.698 

6,817 


_ _ 

141,010 

37,998 

105,599 

30,896 

*46,609 

68,894 


lbs. 

50,000 

50,000 

53,*00 

53, *00 

103,200 

103,70*) 


- numb. 

40,000 

I ,**3,97* 

1,3*0 

*3»/8i0 

7,665 

*77,500 

8,98*5 



,3*. 07* 

1,681,945 

87,871 

*,905,917 

119,946 


- gall*. ^ 

1 - • 

41,34* j 

* 

31 ,387 

' 

73,7*9 



- - J 

4*9,116 1 

- 

807,639 _ 


1,936,7 55 



Rum 
Spices 
Sugars 
Woods 
Cottons 
Cotton yam - 
Cotton and linen 
Cotton and wool 
Earthenware and gUi 
Fancy goods - 
Hardware - 
Linens 
Silks 
Woollens 





100 

200 

2,496 

6,245 

2.59&J 



lb*. 

2,000 

3(8) 

*,U>0 

360 





*i«3tl 

5,140 

10,307 

*4,654 

l*.5A^f 




1,415 

1,290 

*,*40 

1,240 

3,653 




gall. 

*00 

30 

loo 

15 

300 





1,158 

1,963 

4,4$ l 

8,476 

3,64* 





480 

96 

10,180 

1,384 

10,660 





99 

*.961 

89 

3.833 

181 





19,7.50 

39,640 

30,599 

39,578 

50,549 





786 

.509 

10,148 

7,110 

10,934 




360 

13.500 

419 

17,3.50 

779 





13,154 

94,150 

3,97* 

64,400 

19,126 



nackaaes 

*0 

900 

33* 

15,000 

35* 





471 

7,815 

198 

11,260 

669 


* 



671 

14, v 65 

48* 

14,100* 

1,153 


* 



10 

1 ,000 

75 

7,500 

83 





148 

5,400 

♦ 697 

17,230 

843 


- 



80 

4,000 

*46 

12,400 

326 





xx 

2,200 

447 

38,000 

469 




— 

56 

8,100 

87 

12,200 

143 



3 N 


6.10 
660 
*9,794 
2,530 
45 
10,3sy 
1,680 
6,794 
99,218 
7.619 
30,850 
1. VS .550 
1 5,900 
19,073 
*8,365 
8,500 
*2,630 
16,400 
40,' OO 
*0,300 
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Article* exported from and imported into Sicily in 1*42 — continued* 


Articles 


f < A* 

j < inU « 

IV O - 

j [trno UMi L-oloUn 

! F»h. cod 

KrrruHt* - 

>l(Xt 

llklrt 

| Le ul 
I [.Mihrr 

f Pltt h and tar 

j VUtpetre 

[ >kt.v» 


SuiuaMTy and books 
Steal 

Tin in ban « 

T.n plates 

T .•hjuru 


Toui 



U. Kingdom. j 

| Ail other Countries. I 

| Totals. 

« 

Quantities. 

Values. 

! Quantities 

Values. 

Quantities. 

I’slue in 
£ sterling. 



M 


M 


A 

* carts. 

I^Mhl 

3.600 

1.864 

7,l‘»* 

*,*64 

lx.79'1 

tuiu 


3tM> 

13.1*0 

1 7 


136 

1X.SOO 

* 300 
13,180 

- numb 


- 

43V 2» 7‘ i 

*4,408 

439.973 

*t,*0(f 

)>«cka«re» 

IN* 


999 

V«V%KO 

1 .167 

*3,9*3 

>■(. 

3.3** 

4,%S0 

X3.UK) 

13 AM tO 

30,3)* 

19,390 

harr. 

6 till 

W) 

86* 

1 .0*8 

1,%Y* 

*.0X9 

c«U 

- 


h„*m» i 

7.930 

11 ,300 

7 ,9*0 


- a 


4 r t* 

lAin 

47»l 

1,01*1 


9,703 

*7.xv> 

IV.OV3 

36, *70 

V8.73« 

*1,1*0 


49.3t»l 

*6.6*8 

4,*r.6 

*.IV) 

33,6*7 

*9,1 17 


■t „%.%«» 

1.(10 

6,07 I 

3,7«M 

11.4*7 

7,618 

— 

IV 

*4o 

IV I 

MM> 

69 

9 tO 

• )«rr. 

3*9 

719 

1,9X9 

1,491 

*.497 

*.*16 

c«u. 

1 ,393 

*.7 It 


*37 

*,013 

3,6c 9 

- t*xV* 



VI 

7<M 


7<M» 

pack an** 

* I 

3V 

191 

4.1*90 

1X3 


- l'*U. 

*U»» 

IMI 

*,*<3 

3,0»0 

1 ,v**» 

3,344) 


> *76 

.VVl' 

ls7 

Sill 

1 ,U»,3 

4,483- 

U>i 

4 2»VO 

6.1*3 

. 


4 ,<**8) 

6,493 

- Cat*. 

I. *17 

*.673 

4.931 

1 11.6*3 

ft„Vi8 

1 4,311 

„ | 

4<«) 

l,S»l 

3,4 4 6 

i 16,390 

i 3,9 4<i 

17,7*4) 


J,VV< 


40,000 

! ww, 

| 43,93* 

9 -**; 

It*. | 

* 

3.V43 

- 

1 *3 tjffc* 

i 

*6,733 

^ i 

7" 

i 309,319 ! 

- . 

•Vlk.244 

l . 

*39.73*1 


Account of the Quantities ami Value* of the Articles exported from and iinportrd Into Palermo in 184SI 
exhibiting the Quantities and \ alues of those exported to and imported from the United Kingdom 
and all other Countries. 






KX PORTS. * 


.1 

Articles. 


L Kin* 

dan. 

All other Countries. 

Totals. 



Qu entities/ 

VaJu.-.. 

Quantities. 

Vafues- 

Quantities. 

Value in 

£ sterling. 




£ 


£ 


£ 

.4 rjr«>{» and cream c 4 tartar 

- ort*. 

! w | 

l.Vl 

y.*»7 

*,k79 

9AH * 

3„V >H 

fUnUe 

: a *e 



6 . t ‘>* 


6,t VI 

*.**63 

Hrimaont 

i .V-A06 , 

4. -si 

39,343 

3.* ) 1 S 



Canthartdew - 

- — — 

1 - J 


a 

V9t 

** 

1C*4 

• o m, r*ua and pul « 

(in. 

t * 4» e; ( 

1 V>7o 

*,t09 

3,1*1') 

14,464 

lfl.Oan 

lUwn.ri 




3,1 ■•'( 

6 41 

3.1 V* 

»>X l 

Fruits, dry and p. t«l 


*.«•«) 

1 ,'.69 

‘r«M>a» 

1 »■.!'(* 

**,Wi 

I7,K«-) 

o»in<n and Vir»< jt»* 

l>m 

|M,.V4) , 

x. ■■■%: 

1 1‘.6 

xa.vl t 

14»>9>*3 

31, >)1 

1 .hewed 

<irv 

699 , 

1 ,*76 

1 v.< 

*.744 

V.nt») 

4 ,< set 

! 1 nuance paste 

C w LAv 

7" ‘ 

IV* 

1 ,714. 

4,3.36 

1.VHV6 

9.466 

j .U .mu 


ft 

I 

V.Vri 

6 7.6*S) 

Y.47I 

69,3 VI 

| (Ah, li>M«nl - 

- ga.'U- 


3,690 

1 94 

3,1.0.) 

40 1 

j oil re 

4- »7 ,Crt . 

9 *.:•>» 

4.'. 

9* .07 t 

63*,ve> 

f»1 2*7* 

\ Runts 

- cut*. 

ill 

\yt. 

7,16*1 

V 30 

a.l i % 

.3,186 

He--»U 




I,-.% 

uni 

I ,%<>% 

964 

Sha'iiSr 


1 , 

*6, *93 

69.**’‘1 

lti,3'p* 

180 .933 

4*.6h-1 

S-lks 

IU. 



3,)>») 

.%.<«■) 

3.01 a » 

9km* 

N*u. 

• > 



6% 

1 oj* r) 

63 

4% in* snd luirttl 

Other utkU 

*aia. 

yo.tr, 4 

53V) 

1x7,13* 

1 l.C'«) 

1 S3. 4*0 

17,07 O 



1 ,V a ) 


9 

- 

7,«o* 

Total 

A 

- 


- 

199.41 4 


3002*13 





IMI’OHT.9 . 



t . 

. f wit. 

♦ ! 

. 

«££• 

1,66% 

3*6 

1,»*3 


• 

*30 ! 

640 

1 r^v>t 

3.1^7 

13.144 

| rvil.au 

- 

173 

V) 



17% 

V) 

1'nyef 


63* ! 

1.VU3 

*.7*4 

6,046 

3.44* 

7 2W9 


• galls. 

490 ; 

•**» 

.3.99*) 

1,131 

6,V*I 

1, *80 

tpre 

- cats. 

17 

J 



7* 

9,880 

Rugae 

. 

9,730 

*4^«') 

*0,1 IV 

4 V ,140 1 

*9246* 

74^3*1 

V% .Mvh 

Manufacture*, sis. - 

* — 

nr ; 

173 

*■” 

*,617 

*^»79 

959 

*,79* 

11,0 V) 

rnttavt 

patstfo 

60 

3/KK1 

179 

6.9'rf) 

cotun yam 

- reu. 

3,119 

49, l.Vl 


fiSAV* 

10.9*4 

107.700 

co* too and linen 

packages 



* 

».V) 


130 

toUra and a«o4 


441 r 

33. W) 

16 

1,4 40 

439 1 

98.7*0 

atntenesn and gtaae 


411 

6.16% 

*67 

326)0 

67* 


hardware - 


tJt 

3,400 

*77 

7, XV) 

313 

1 1 ,Vv» 



. . 


« 

.Vw» 

• 

300 

Uili 

- — . 

* 

*00 

117 

7 2MM1 

139 

T,*uo 

emlteru . 



6 ( 

6tMI 

17 

1,700 

*3 

1 r 9W 

ruMer 

cell. 



1*3 

9*0 

143 

970 

: : 

Ikrsl In iftiga 

trass 
No. ] 

i 136 i 

i . 4 -“" | 

V« 

Mid ! 

140,97% 

8.416 

>341 

6,900 

1 40,973 

800 

wa 

l*r uspi adSkn 

pstrlaln j 

i 1*0 ; 


* ao 

s,*vo 

12*>9 

112843 

fhsh. cud T " 

• cots. 

4^3** 

4,100 



4 r %9* 

4,100 

henlnu - 

- tori sis ! 

60 ! 

1*0 

1* 

M 

7* 

*16 

Kite - 

- f«U- 1 

1,703 f 

3,4V) 

3.933 

13,990 

3,636 

19,440 

Iras* 

. 1 

1 *,31 1 j 

7^»*» 

4*6 

36 

11X07 

7.986 

lawi 

W — u | 

136 

130 

4,9M| 

4,836 

3,137 

4,986 

lasthn 

- ~— 

19 ! 

*40 

49 

OOO 

68 

940 

Fitch sad tar 

- brnrrmi* 

** # i 

AVI 

BP 

490 

317 

12)98 

Msitanw 

- n»u. ! 



440 

1 ,*63 

9,97* 

Mim 

- UW» ! 

• 


*1 

700 


too 

HtaVarr) *»«d hooka - 

pe*k.*es 

I 

40 

1*3 

3,660 

1*4 

9.7'M* 

•seat 

- cwta. ] 

ion 1 

4tO 

6*3 

1 ,.VW 

7*3 

1,700 

Tin in tan - 
In plates . 

- tartes ! 

IX i 

*,IA3 

7X3 

J67 

640 

*663 

490 

*-S$ 

TtAarcu 

- cals. | 

137 = 

- 1 

6*6 

1,333 

^flOOO 

1,770 

6,798 

Was 


91 tl 

946 


Wool 

lbs 

6,%i* 

*60 



32*3* 

*60 

Other articles 



* 13 ; 

! • 

3,406 

^ 

3 A» 

Tutsi 

M 


>61.693 

i T f“ 

9*7. 7 63 ' 

. . 

1189^638 _ 



Remarks on the Trade , 8fg. of Sicily . — This noble island contains about 1 0,500 square 
miles, being the largest in the Mediterranean, and one of the most fertile and best situ- 
ated in the world. Its population is about 2,100,000. In ancient times, Sicily was 
celebrated for the number, magnitude, and opulence of its cities. Notwithstanding, 
however, that its population was then probably treble its present amount, it obtained, 
from its furnishing vast supplies of corn and other articles of provision for the use of 
Rome, the appropriate epithet of horreum Romanorum , and is said by Livy to have been 
Popnloque Romano , pact ac bcllo, fidissimum annonce subsidittnu — (Lib. xxvii. cap. 5. ) 
But ( quantum mutatus /) there are now few countries in which agriculture and the arts 
are in so degraded a state ! It does not, however, appear very difficult to account for this 
melancholy change. After the overthrow of the Roman power, Sicily was occupied 
successively by the Greeks, Saracens, Normans, and French, till at length it became a 
dependency, first of the crown of .Spain, and more recently of that of Naples. It is to this 
dependence, and to the introduction of the feudal system by theNormans, that its backward 
state is principally to be ascribed. The multiplied abuses which grew up in Spain under 
4he reign of Ferdinand and his successors of the .Austrian line, flourished with equal 
luxuriance in Sicily, and have proved no less destructive of the industry and civilisation 
of its inhabitants than of those of Spain. Misgovernment, the abuses of the feudal 
system, i nsecurity^ppd unequal and arbitrary taxes, have here, as every where else, 
paralysed industry, and impoverished the people. 

But the grand curse of Sicilian, as of Sardinian industry, will probably be found in 
the oppressive restrictions that have been laid on the exportation of corn. Down to a 
late period, no corn could be exported without leave being obtained from the Real 
Patrimonio , a body that pretended to take an account of the crops, and which deter- 
mined whether there were to be any exportation ; and in the event of its being allowed, 
it issued, or rather sold, licences to a few favoured individuals ♦, authorising them to 
export certain specified quantities ! Even had Sicily been ten times more productive 
than she really is, it is quite impossible that agriculture could have flourished undeffc 
such discouragements. Luckily, however, these oppressive restraints have recently 
been abolished, and there are no longer any obstacles JU> the free exportation of corn. 
Oppressive taxes, the want of leases of a reasonable length, and of practicable roads, 
are at present, perhaps, the greatest obstacles to agriculture. 

The property of the island was valued in 1811, when the English garrison and fleet 
occasioned a great demand, and high prices for produce of all kinds ; and this valua- 
tion has been continued to this day, as the basis on which the land and house tax 
( fondiaria ) is levied. A rate of 7.} per cent, on the valuation was first charged, which 
was subsequently raised to 12^ per cent., at which it is now fixed. Owing, however, 
us is stated, to the fall in the price of agricultural produce since 1811, this tax is 
alleged by Mr. M‘ Gregor to be more than equivalent to a duty of 25 per cent, on the 
produce of the soil taken at its present ( 1840) value, and to he a very great obstacle to 
improvement. We believe, however, that its influence in this respect, though con- 
siderable, has been much over-rated; and that the backward state of Sicily is principally 
owing to other and different causes. 

Though there be in Sicily a very considerable number of small proprietors, by far 
the greater part of the land belongs to the crown, the church, and the nobility, some of 
whom have very extensive and valuable estates. Down to a recent period, these were 
held under a system of strict entail, and their occupiers, as well as those of the estates 
of the crown and the church, usually held under triennial leases, and were in a state of 
feudal bondage, and subject to numerous exactions on the part of their lords. Under 
such circumstances, even though there had been neither restrictions on exportation nor 
a land tax, the depressed condition of the peasantry, and the low state of agriculture, 
need not be wondered at. 

But we are glad to have to state that the dawn of a better day seems to have arisen, 
and that several important changes have lately been introduced. We have already 
noticed the removal of the restrictions on exportation ; and in 1812 and 1838 laws were 
passed for the abolition of the feudal system, and the complete emancipation of the 
peasantry. And, notwithstanding the poverty and ignorance of the latter will hinder * 
them from speedily profiting to the extent that might be anticipated from the passing 
of these laws this cannot fail, in the end, to be productive of the best effects. It was also 
enacted in 1819, that in future, on the death of any individual possessed of an estate in 
land, and having more ttipfaj one son, the half only of the estate should descend to the 
eldest son, and that the other half should be divided in equal shares among the other 
children. This law, which appears to have been framed on the model of that which 
regulates the succession to property in France, will probably have nearly similar effects. 
In both countries, the. abuses of entails might have been obviated without running inty 

* The late Queen is said to have been a great dealer in corn on her own account ! 

3 N 2 
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the opposite extreme, ami establishing n system that can hardly fail in the end to oc- 
casion the too groat division of landed property. 

Kxclusive of wheat and barley, hemp, flax, and cotton are raised with but little 
labour. 'Hie culture of the last is said to Ik* extending of late years, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Mazzara. It is mostly short- stapled, and but little is exported, and 
that only to Naples and Trieste. It is probable, however, that by attention to its 
culture, and the introduction of improved varieties, its quality might be improved, 
and it might become an article of some importance, 'Hie sugar-cane was formerly a 
staple product of the S, shore of Sicily, Hut owing to the introduction of cheaper sugar 
from the W. Indies and Brazil, the culture of the cane is now restricted to some 
small plantations near Avoid, and will probably at no distant period be wholly aban- 
doned. 

Hie district round Marsala is the principal seat of the wine culture; and, thanks to 
the exertions of some Knglish capitalists established in that city, the production of wine 
is become an important branch of industry, and it forms a principal article of eX|H>rt. — 
(See Wise. ) Hut, except in the Knglish establishments, little care is in general bo* 
stowed on the vintage. Along the N. coast, the mountain slopes and valleys are ulmost 
wholly covered with olive gro\es; though elsewhere they are rare, and do not furnish 
sufficient oil for the inhabitants. Hut for the imperfections in tigfemode of its prepa- 
ration, the oil of Sicily would l »e excellent. file olives, however, are permitted to 
hang on the tree till they come off with shaking, or beating with light canes ; and they 
are then kept in vats till they get quite black, so that the oil becomes pungent and 
rancid, and, though fit for the lamp, is totally unfit for the table. It is only near the 
capital and in a few other places, that a more improved process is followed. lemons 
and oranges, which grow luxuriantly, are of excellent quality, well adapted for long 
voyages, and, when intended for exportation, are collected with more care than any other 
agricultural product. They are largely exported, ami are altogether highly important 
Almonds, pistachios, dates, madder, the barilla plant, hazel-nuts, the Hii inu* or 

castor oil plant, saffron, tobacco, Ac. . might all be raised in any quantity ; hut their 
culture is for the most part neglected, or ill-conductcd. 'l’he mulberry is grown in the 
vicinity of Messina, and in the N. K. part of the island ; but the produce of silk does 
not exceed 400,0(X) lbs. a year. The manna ash is grown near the capital, and. manna 
not being monopolised by the government in Sicily, as in Naples, it might be a much 
more extensive and profitable article of trade than it really is, if there were any public 
enterprise. I.iquorice is found growirtg wild iu several parts of the island, anti con- 
siderable quantities of juice are exported. 'Hie culture of shumac is a good deal 
attended to, anti it forms a principal article of export. 

Formerly there were only certain ports from which corn could Ik* exported ; a limit- 
ation which gave rise to the establishment at these ports of public magazines or o/r/oi- 
where the corn may be deposited till nn opportunity occurs of shipping it off. 
Provided it )>c of good quality < mrrc.tn/ibite or recrtihiU i, anil provided it be brought in 
immediately after harvest, or, at farthest, in August, it is warehoused free of expense; 
what it gains in bullrafter that period < alx»ut 5 per cent. ) lK*ing sufficient to defray all 
expenses. The receipt of the cnricafnr, or keeper of the magazine, is negotiable like a 
bill of exchange, and is the object of speculative purchases on the exchange at Palermo, 
Messina. See. according to the expected rise or fall in the price of corn. 'Hie depositor 
of a qtian^ty sells it in such portions as he pleases, the whole being faithfully accounted 
for. 'Hie public magazine’s, in some parts of the island, are either excavations into 
calcareous rocks, or holes in the ground shaped like a bottle, waller! up, and made 
water-proof, containing each al>uiit 1200 saline of corn, or alxmt 1 ,fiOO Knglish bushel*. 
'Hie neck of the liottle is hermetically closed with a stone fastened with gyrpsuin. 
Corn may Is* thus preserved for an indefinite length of time ; at least, it has been found 
in perfectly good order after the lapse of a century. — ( Simontl , p. 540. ; Sicimbume t 
vol. ii. p. 405. For an account of the oil caricatori of Nftples, see Ouv* On..) 

The fisheries are chiefly conducted by corporations of fishermen, or monied indi- 
viduals. ITiat at Palermo employs, during the season, from IXX) to 1 ,000 boats, and 
3,500 fishermen ; and the produce is valued at from !20,000/« to ‘25.CXX>/. a year. 
Tunnies, the fish principally caught on the Sicilian coasts »ncl which were in great re- 
quest in antiquit v, as well as in modem times are of large dimensions, being generally 
from 4 to 8 feet m length, with a nearly equal girth. lTtcULflesh »* highly nutritious 
The shoals of tunny enter the Mediterranean early in the pp The lossor#, or fishing 
establishments, on the Sicilian coasts, are more extensive and valuable than those of 
any other part of the Mediterranean. 'ITic nets belonging to the one the Bay of 
Palermo are so very strong as to Ik? able to arrest the progress of a nhip when under 
kail. The fishery of the sword-fish is confined cbiefiy to the Straits of Messina, and 
the anchovy and pilchard fisheries to Siculania. I.cntini has some trad© in tx>tarya f 
made of the roe of the mullet. The coral fishery, near Bona, in Africa, is principally 



frequented by fishermen from Trapani, at which city the coral is polished, and brought 
for exportation to Catania, Naples, .Leghorn, &c. 

The minerals of Sicily are important and valuable. Sulphur ranks first ; it is found 
in great quantities imbedded in blue marl, or in gypsum and limestone, over most of 
the central and S. parts of the island. The sulphur mines have been wrought for up- 
wards of 300 years ; but it is only since 1820 that any extraordinary quantity has been 
prepared for exportation. Subsequently to 1880, the trade with this country increased 
so much that the export of sulphur to the U. Kingdom rose from 19,122 tons in ^he 
above year, to 38,6.54 tons in 1838. In this year, however, the Neapolitan govern- 
ment granted to a French company the monopoly of the trade in sulphur, the pro- 
duction of which was to be limited to 600,000 quintals, to be supplied to the company 
by the proprietors of the mines at certain fixed prices, on condition of the latter paying 
to the government a bonus of 4 00,000 Neapolitan ducats a year ! It is needless to 
dwell on the impolicy and absurdity of such a project. Instead of attempting to limit 
the export of sulphur, government should have given it every possible facility ; 
and taking the export under a free system, at only 1,000,000 quintals, it would have 
yielded, at the low duty of 2s. a cwt. on export, a larger sum than was to be paid by 
the company for their monopoly. Luckily, however, a firm remonstrance by England 
occasioned the suppression of the monopoly, and the sulphur trade is again restored to 
its former state. l^ome sulphur mines are wrought by English speculators, with ma- 
chinery brought from England, and workmen from Wales, Cornwall, and Scotland ; hut 
in most of the other mines the processes arc very rude, and, in melting, a great part of 
the sulphur is allowed to escape in gas to the destruction of the surrounding vegetation. 
Sicily furnishes saltpetre of excellent quality in sufficient quantity for her own con- 
sumption, but from want of enterprise none is produced for exportation. Rock salt, 
bitumen, gypsum, and marble of different kinds are found in various places ; and good 
salt is made at Trapani, and other coast towns. There are also ores of copper, lead, 
mercury, and iron, but very few of these are wrought. There arc no iron foundries in 
the island, and iron and tin goods are principally imported from England, lead from 
Spain, and steel from Germany. 

Were the bounty of nature towards Sicily not counteracted by vicious laws and insti- 
tutions, she would undoubtedly be one of the richest and finest of European countries. 
All that she requires is security of property anil freedom of industry. Let but these be 
given to her, and a few years will develop her gigantic resources, and elevate Girgenti, 
Termini, and Seiacca, to a very high rank among corn-shipping ports. 

PALM OIL (Ger. Palrnol ; Fr. Iluilc dc palme , Huilc de St nepal ; It. Olio di pa/nta ; 
Sp. Aceite dc pahnn) is obtained from the fruit of several species of palms, but especially 
from that of the Klais Guineensis , growing on the w est coast of Africa, to the south of 
Fernando l’o, and in Brazil. When imported, the oil is about the consistence of butter, 
of a yellowish colour, and scarcely any particular taste ; by long keeping it becomes 
rancid ; loses its colour, which fades to a dirty white ; and in this state is to be rejected. 
It is sometimes imitated with hog’s lard, coloured with turmeric, and scented with 
Florentine iris root. The inhabitants of the coast of Guinea employ palm oil for the 
same purposes that we do butter. Our supplies of palm oil are almost wholly derived 
from tiie west coast of Africa, of which it is the staple article of export. — - (Leu-iVs Mat - 
A fed. ; Thomson's Dispensatory. ) 


Account of the Quantities of Palm Oil entered for Consumption in the U. Kingdom, with the Amount 
of Duty received thereon, during each of the 3 Years euding with 1842. 


Quantities. 

Duties. | 

1810. 

1841. 

1812. 

1840. 

1841 

1842. 

Cft’t. qrt. 

317,376 3 

Crvt. qrt. 

303.992 0 

Ctvt. qrt . 

356,222 0 

£ 4. d. 

20,638 8 4 

£ t. d. 

19,949 12 C 

£ t. rf. 

| 13,641 13 6 


Tho duty on palm oil was reduced in 1834 from 2 s. 6 d. to Is. 3 d. a cwt.; and in 1842 it was farther re- 
duced to 6rf. a cwt. 

PAMPHLET, a small book, usually printed in the octavo fo|jn, and stitched. 

It Is enacted by 10 Ann. c. 19. 5 113. that no person shall sell, or expose to sale, any pamphlet, without 
the name and place of abode of some known person, by or for whom It was printed or published, written 
or printed thereon, under a penalty of 20/. and costs. 

It is enacted by the 55 Geo. 3. c. 185. that every book containing 1 whole sheet, and not exceeding 8 
sheets. In 8vo, or any lesser jg#e; or not exceeding 12 sheets in 4to, or 20 sheets in folio, shall be deemed 
a pamphlet. The same act Mpbscd a duty of 3s. upon each sheet of one cope of all pamphlets published. 
This auty, which was at once vexatious and unproductive, hardly ever yielding more than 1,0001. or 
I,100£ a year, was repealed In 1833. 

PAPER (Ger# and Du. Papier ; Fr. Papier; It. Carta ; Sp. Papel ; Rua. 2?*- 
mapa ; Lat .Chnrta; Arab. Kartns ; Pers. Kaphas ). This highly useful substance is, as 
every one knows, thin, flexible, of different colours but most commonly white, being used 
for writing and printing upon, and for various other purposes. It is manufactured of ve- 
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getable matter reduced to a sort of pulp. The term paper is derived from tha Greek 
wo wvpat (papyrus, see /xWX the name of the plant on the inner bark of which (Liber, 
whence our word Um>A) the ancients used to write. Paper is made up into 
sheets, quirts, and reams ; each quire consisting of 24 sheets, and each ream of 20 quires. 

liisfuricttl SJtetcA of' Dijferente between ancient and modern Paper . — Some 

of those learned and ingenious persons who have investigated the arts of the ancient 
world, have expressed their surprise that the Greeks and Homans, though they possessed 
ttnjuunense number of books, and approached very near to printing in the stamping of 
worth and letters, and similar devices, should not liave discovered the art; the first 
rude attempts at typography being sufficiently obvious, though much time and con- 
trivance have been required to bring the process to its present state of perfection. 
Hut they should rather, perhaps have wondered that the more civilised nations of 
antiquity did not invent paper, an invention which, it may easily l>e shown, neces- 
sarily preceded that of printing. Hut this was an exceedingly difficult task ; the 
more so, that the vast importance of paper could not be appreciated, or even imagined, 
till after it had been generally introduced. At first, the memory of important events 
appears to have been handed down by inscriptions cut on rooks, pillars of stone or 
marble, and the walls of edifices; and this primitive usage is still retained in the 
monuments in our churches and cemeteries. In a later, though still very remote 
age, men were accustomed to write u|x>n portable surface* of various kind*. Kvery- 
Ixxlv knows that the Decalogue was written upon tables of stone ; anti Joshua wrote 
a copy of the law upon the like materials* — (Josh. c. viii. v. :$2. ) The Greeks and 
Romans engraved law s treaties contracts ami other important documents, on plate* of 
brass; and it is stated, that a fire which broke out in the capitol, in the reign of 
Vespasian, consumed alwvo such bronze muniments — ( .You era k 7'ruitc de 

Diplomatique, i. 451. ) But exclusive of plates of this sort, which were necessarily 
inconvenient, costly, and quite unfit for ordinary use, thin and flexible plates of 
lead and other metals (Job, c xix v. 2d, 24. ) thin pieces of wood, skins parchment, 
linen, and a variety of similar substances were used in writing. Cheaper materials, 
such as the leave* and bark of trees, palms, &c., were also used from a very remote 
|H.*riod for the same purpose ; but leaves ( \afrrrfi, charta) being, when dry, apt to 
*»plit in the direction of the fibres, it was found to t»e necessary, in pre)>aring them 
for writing, to glue them together, so that the fibre* might cross each other in 
opposite directions. 'Che texture of the leaf, or sheet, if we may m> call it, i* thus 
greatly strengthened ; and when it has leva smoothed, polished, and fitted for use, it 
is lev* inconvenient and better looking than might In.* supposed. Such, in (act, is 
the principle on which the paper of the ancient* was formed. 'litis, however, wdiich 
vra* called i'hartn EpyjUiacti. from the place of its manufacture, did not consist 
of leaves, but of the inner bark of the famous reed or rush, the f'y/i erus Papyrus, 
found along the banks of the Nile, or rather in the pool* and ditches which com- 
municate with the river. Ilie ancients applied this useful plant to an immense 
variety of purpose* ; but here we slmll only notice that from which it has acquired 
an immortality of re^pwn. 'lire inner bark having been divided by a needle or other 
sharp instrument into very thin and broad layers or filaments, portions of these were 
placet! side by side longitudinally, and glued together at the ends ; another portion 
inking glued crosswise on the backs of the latter, to give the page the requisite strength. 
Pliny and other writers have described the process ( Hist. Sat. lib. xiii. c. 11, 12, 1:!.), 
which has been farther elucidated by Hardouin ami other commentators. Hul the 
fullest and ablest discussion of this curious subject is contained in the very learned 
and elaborate work, the Souteau 7’raite tie Diplomatique ( ». pp. 448 — .524.), where 
the most interesting particulars respecting the history and manufacture of 
papyrus* as well as of the greater nunilwr of the other writing materials used 
in antiquity, have been collected and set in the clearest point of view. — (See 
aU) the Dirtionnnire Diplomatique of I)c Vaines, art. Papier, ii. pp. 165 — 174.) 
Hrure has given a summary of the authorities in the seventh tolumc of the octavo 
edition of his Travels; ami, not satisfied with this, he attempted to make paper 
from the papyrus, m which not being very successful, he imputes his failure to 
errors in the statements of Pliny ; not reflect ing that, hod he endeavoured, trusting to 
written directions, without experience and traditional art, to make modern paper, or 
even a pair of shoe*, he would, most probably, have been equally infelicitous. Kgypt 
enjoyed for a lengthened period a natural monopoly of this Wgjpable article ; and even 
attempted, in anticipation of a later policy, by prohibiting tn# growth of the papyrus,, 
except in certain localities, and limiting its supply, to sell its produce at an 
artificially enhanced price ! — ( Ameilhon, (\m%merce tie n p.gyptiens, ^ 2*18. ) But this 
policy ceased on the conquest of Kgypt by the Homans, who, tiaving imported the plant 
into Home, succeeded in preparing from it a very superior article. Pliny enumerate* 
the various kinds of paper, from the coarsest, w huh was used, like our brown paper. 



for packing, to the most expansive and finest. The latter, which was made of the 
innermost filaments, was of a nnowy whiteness ; and when properly dressed and polished, 
was easily written upon. The consumption was very considerable ; and being, after 
the foundation of Alexandria, principally made in that city, it formed an important 
article in her commerce, and furnished employment for many workmen and much 
capital. Flavius Vopiscus relates, that in the 3d century, the tyrant Firmus used to 
say there was so much paper there, and so large a quantity of the glue or size used 
in its preparation, that he could maintain an army with it : — ** Tantum kabuisse de 
chartin , ui public stepe diceret , excrcitum se alt re posse papyrd et glutind. *' We may 
doubt whether the value of the paper at present belonging to any single city would 
do the like. Ckarta Egyptiaca is very ancient, having, notwithstanding the assertion 
of Varro and Pliny to the contrary, (Hist. Nat. lib. xiii. cap. 11.,) been in common 
use long before the age of Alexander. 'Iliis is evident from the statement of 
Herodotus, who, though he lived about a century before that conqueror, tells us, that 
in former times, when papyrus was scarce, the Ioniaril wrote on the skins of goats and 
sheep ; and that that practice continued to be customary among several barbarous 
nations. — (Lib. v. cap. 58.) 

Though white, smooth, durable, and not ill-adapted for writing, ancient paper 
was not suited for the printer : by reason of the closeness of the grain, it would not 
have received the ink from types more kindly than shavings of wood, and such like 
materials ; and its texture was so very brittle, that it would have shivered to pieces 
under the press. It was, in truth, an inartificial mass (“ viscera nivea virentium, 
herbamm ”), no great invention or ingenuity being discovered in its preparation. 
Modern paper, on the other hand, is wholly artificial ; and the contrivances for its 
manufacture rfre marvellous alike for the sagacity evinced in their design and their 
practical efficiency. Like the paper of antiquity, it is formed of the filaments 
of various sorts of vegetable substances, derived principally from the tearing to 
pieces or pounding cotton and linen rags, and similar materials, mixed with water. 
This process is called beating them into pulp ; and when examined with a microscope, 
the floating filaments arc found to be well fitted for adhering together, being jagged 
and rough, and mixed in every possible way. A portion of this mixture or pulp being, 
when properly prepared, poured upon moulds or sieves of fine woven wire, the water 
is drained off, and the suspended fibres falling to the bottom, form a layer or sheet, 
which, being consolidated by pressure and dried, becomes paper ; its strength and 
goodness depending, of course, in a great measure, on the quality of the rag or other 
material of which it is made. Paper used to be manufactured by dipping sieves or 
frames into the pulp ; the portion of filaments so lifted up forming the sheet of paper. 
Put the application of rotary motion to the manufacture has effected a total change 
in the mode in which it was carried on : instead of dipping the sieves or frames into the 
cistern of pulp, a circular web, or round towel of woven wire, revolves horizontally under 
the vessel, (technically called the vat,) receives the deposit, conveys it away, and, by an 
adjustment of extraordinary delicacy, transfers it uninjured, though as fragile as a wet 
cobweb, to a similar revolving towel of felt : thus an endless web*of paper is spun, as 
long, at least, as the machine continues to move, and pulp is supplied. 

The pervious and spongy texture of paper make it readily imbibe and retain the 
ink impressed on it by types in printing, and by the pen in writing ; its toughness 
hinders it from being easily torn ; and, in a well-bound book, under favourable cir- 
cumstances, its duration is indefinite, and, for all practical purposes, eternal 1 It is 
true that legal documents are sometimes written or printed on parchment, which is less 
liable to be torn, or injured by rubbing; the luxury of typography occasionally, also, 
exhibits a few impressions of a splendid work upon vellum ; and, it is farther true, that 
these substances were used for writing upon by the ancients : but they are necessarily 
expensive, and the cost of cither far exceeds the means of the great majority of book 
buyers; so that it would be altogether unprofitable to cast types, to construct presses, 
and to incur the various and heavy charges of an establishment for printing, unless 
we possessed a cheaper material on which to print. 

Almost all the more ancient and valuable existing Greek and Latin manuscripts are 
written either on parchment or vellum, but generally on the latter. It is singular, 
however, that while such is the case, all or almost all the very old charters and diplomas 
are written on papyrus. Indeed the learned authors of the Nouveau Traite de Diploma- 
tique affirm that no parchqgpnt charter has been discovered anterior to the 6th century. 
— (i. 479.) 

It appears to be sufficiently established that paper, fabricated like that now in use, 
of cotton and other vegetable materials, and of silk, has been manufactured in China 
from a very remote epoch — (Nouveau Traite tie Difriomatique, i. 519.): the Arab 
historians state that similar paper svas manufactured in Mecca in the beginning of the 
8th century — (Andres, Origine e Progressi d' Ogni Letteratura, i. 202., ed. Horn. 1808, 
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•ad 1*. 379.); *nd most probably th* mode of its production tu than, abo, 

known to the Greeks. It appears to bav« been soon after introduced into Europe; 
but it la doubtIUl whether this were done by the Arabians or Greeks* The mode of 
fabricating paper from cotton and other vegetable* materials being once discovered* its 
fabrication from linen rags was a comparatively easy, and in Europe, where cotton 
was then extremely scarce, an all but necessary step. It Is singular, however, that we 
have no poaitive information either as to the country where* or the epoch when, paper 
from rags began to be manufactured in Europe. Mai* on mo pout reem/er sea intention 
p/us tard, qmam TWisinmt siecU, mi «w usage ordinaire dm Quatorzirm*. — ~ 

J.Voarraa 7 Yai*4 |y.» i. 534.) In fiict, Egyptian paper, or paper made of papyrus, 
in the manner described above, continued to be partially employed down to the middle 
of the 11th century, though parchment was then the principal material used in writing. 

It is curious to observe how very shortly the introduction of paper preceded the 
invention of printing, to which, indeed, as already seen, it was an indispensable pre- 
liminary. Mu rat on attributes the ignorance of the barbarous ages principally to the 
scarcity and high price of paper, and the superior intelligence of modern times to 
its abundance and cheapness. — (Andrtt* i. 200.) And whatever opinion may be 
entertained as to the first part of this statement, there can be no question that the 
latter is perfectly well founded. 

Not only are we in the dark as to the history of modern paper, but we are unable to 
make any very satisfactory conjectural estimate of the mode in which it was invented. 

It is, however, all but certain that the invention must have been suggested by accident, 
or by observing the e fleets produced by the accidental drying of triturated vegetable 
mafter, or in some such way; and that the hint thus afforded was gradually im- 
proved upon. It is not possible to imagine that the invention should have hcvn 
wholly the result of design; for, we cannot conceive how any one without any previous 
knowledge should have proposed to himself to produce paper by jxninding rags, or 
other vegetable matter, mixing the mass in water, and then pressing and drying the 
deposit. But, without indulging in unprofitable conjectures, it is at all events certain, 
that however and by whomsoever discovered, no invention has been of greater import- 
ance. Charta u tu ntuxim ? humanita* ritte constet ri mnnoria . — (/Via. Hint. Xtit. lib. 
xiii, cap. II.) The processes by which the most worthless and vilest materials are 
converted into such admirable substances as paper and glass, are probably the greatest 
triumphs of human talent and ingenuity. They have more than realised the dreams 
of the alchemists; and have been incomparably more advantageous than if we had 
Ix-vorne acquainted with a means of transmuting the inferior metals into gold. 

Manufacture of Eajtrr in England. — 'Flic application of }m»]kt to the purjK>scs of 
writing and printing, and the fact of its being indispensable to the prosecution of the 
latter, render its manufacture of the highest utility and importance. But, even in a 
commercial point of view, its value is very considerable. France, Holland, and Genoa 
had, for a lengthened period, a decided superiority in this department. The finest and 
l»est paper being made of linen rags, its quality may 1h* supposed to depend, in a con- 
siderable degree, on the sort of linen usually worn in the country where it is manufac- 
tured ; and this circumstance is said to account for the greater whiteness of the Dutch 
and Belgian papers, as compare! I with those of the French and Italians, and still more 
the Ocrmam The rags used in the manufacture of writing paper in Great Britain arc 
collected at home ; but those used in the manufacture of the l>est printing paper arc im- 
ported, principally, from Italy, Hamburg, and the Austrian States, by way of Trieste. 

( See Bags.) We believe, however, that it was owing rather to the want of skill, 
than, as lias sometimes been supposed, to the inferior quality of the linen of this country, 
that the manufacture of pajier was not carried on with much success in England till a 
comparatively recent period. During the 17th century, most part of our supply was 
imported from the Continent, especially from France. The manufacture is said to 
have been considerably improved by the French refugees who fled to this country in 
168,5. But it is distinctly stated in the The firitiih Merchant (vol. i*. p. 266.), that 
hardly any sort of paper, except brown, was made here previously to the Revolution. 

In 1690, however, the manufacture of white puj>er was attempted; and within a few 
years, most branches were much improved. In 1721, it is supposed that there were 
about 300,000 reams of paper annually produced in Great Britain, which was equat to 
about two thirds of the whole consumption. In 1783, the value of the paper annually 
manufactured was estimated at 7 80,000/. At present, besides making a sufficient quan- 
tity of roost sorts of paper for our own use, and for exportation, wc annually export 
about 100,000*. worth of book*. The importation of foreign paper for British 
consumption has now nearly ceased. A small quantity of French paper was used in 
this country for copperplate printing till within these few years ; but, in this respect, 
we now surpass the French, and there is no nrtist of either country, who doc* not 
consider English paper, manufactured according to the latest improvements, best 



adapted for prints. The French have, however, always excelled in the manufacture of 
tery thin letter paper ; and a small portion of this article, and some paper hangings, 
are now the only articles of import.^ 

In 1813, Dr. Colquhoun estimated the value of paper annually produced in Great 
Britain at 2,000,000 L ; but Mr. Stevenson, an incomparably better authority upon 
such subjects, estimated it at only half this sum. From information obtained from those 
engaged in the trade, we incline to think that the total annual value of the paper ma- 
nufactured in the United Kingdom, exclusive of the duty, may at present qpiount to 
about 1,600,0001 or 1,700,000/. There are about 700 paper-mills in England, and 
from 70 to 80 in Scotland. The number in Ireland is but inconsiderable. Of these 
mills, we believe very few have lately been unemployed. About 28,000 individuals 
are supposed to be directly engaged in the trade ; and, besides the workmen employed 
in the mills, the paper manufacture creates a considerable demand fbr the labour 
of millwrights, machinists, smiths, carpenters, iron and brass founders, wire-workers, 
woollen manufacturers, and others, in the machinery and apparatus of the mills. Some 
parts of these are very powerful, and subject to severe strain ; and other parts are com- 
plicated and delicate, and require continual renovation. Owing to this, the manufac- 
ture is of much greater importance, as a source of employment, than might at first 
l>e supposed, or than it would seem to have been formerly considered by government, 
who loaded it, down to a very recent period, with an excise duty amounting to more 
than three times as much as the total wages of the workpeople employed ! 

It was formerly customary to collect the rags used in the manufacture into large 
heaps, in order that, by their beating and fermentation, they might be the more easily 
reduced to filaments. Hut this injured the rags; and it is now the practice to tear 
them to pieces, without any such preparation, by powerful machines, constructed for 
the purpose. 

During the present century this manufacture has been signally promoted by the com- 
bined influence of science, ingenuity, und mechanical skill. These have been success- 
fully exerted in the preparation of the pulp ; the conversion of the pulp into paper ; and 
the provision of materials : and in none has their influence been more remarkable than 
in the last. This is evident from the fact, that while the manufacture has been more 
than doubled since 1820, the demand for continental rags and other foreign materials has 
actually been reduced within that time, in consequence of the immense home supply 
we derive from substances previously regarded as worthless, and treated as refuse. The 
sweepings of cotton and flax mills, owing to the grease and dirt with which they are 
mixed up, were, until within these few years, of no value whatever, except as manure, 
llut means having been discovered of rendering them clean and white, they are now 
made into very good paper ; and the neighbourhood of Manchester has, in consequence, 
become a principal seat of the manufacture. The chemical and mechanical processes 
by which these materials are purified, whitened, and made available for the production 
of paper, without their strength being impaired, are not only exceedingly interesting 
in themselves, but are of great national importance; and, by reducing the cost of paper, 
have done ten times more to lower the jirice of books, and diffuse literature, than all 
the efforts of all the societies that ever existed. 

The first idea of a machine for converting pulp into paper, originated in France, 
the inventor being an ingenious workman of the name of L-ouis Robert. A model of 
this machine was brought to England by M. Leger Didot; and though at first it was 
far from giving an assurance of success, it sufficed to induce English capitalists and 
engineers, particiflarly Mr. Donkin, to follow up the scheme; and in the course 
of a few years they brought it to a high degree of perfection. Mr. Dickinson, of 
Hertfordshire, one of the most intelligent mechanists and extensive paper manu- 
facturers in England, lias invented a machine of a different construction for the same 
purpose, and has also introduced various subsidiary improvements into the manu- 
facture. One of these consists in the application of air pumps to the process, by the 
action of which, he produces a partial vacuum under a portion of the wire on which Ogp 
pulp is in the act of settling, and thus very much accelerates its consolidation ; in fact, 
prepares it almost instantaneously for the first mechanical pressure. The result is 
all but miraculous. 13y the agency of a great deal of complicated machinery, so 
admirably contrived as to produce the intended effect with unerrring precision and 
in the very best manner, a process which in the old system of paper-making occupied 
about three weeks, is performed in as many minutes ! A continuous stream of fluid pulp 
is, within this brief space of time, and the short distance of 30 feet, not only made 
into paper, but actually dried, polished, and every separate sheet cut round the edges, 
and rendered completely ready for use ! The paper manufactured by this wonderful 
combination of intelligence and power is, at once, moderate in price, and, for most 
purposes, superior in quality to what was formerly made by hand. The sample 
before the reader, though not the finest that is made, will warrant what is now spited. 
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Mr. Dickinson some time since made an important improvement in the paper manu- 
facture. on the principle of veneering in cabinet work. lie makes two webs of paper, 
each by a separate process ; and by laying them together while in an early stage, they 
are rendered inseparable by the* pressure to which they are subjected. This paper is 
used it* copperplate printing ; and by adopting a peculiar method of preparing the 
pulp, and selecting a finer rag for the web which forms the lace of the paper, it is 
much better calculated for taking a fine impression. Its introduction has put a total 
stop to the importation of that species of French paper, which was formerly used in 
considerable quantities by copperplate printers. Probably, however, the most ingenious 
of the modern inventions in the manufacture is that l»y which Mr. Dickinson has con- 
trived. without increasing the thickness of paper, to embody parallel coloured threads 
in its fabric. This novel description of paper is now used in the printing of exchequer 
bills and postage envelopes, for which it is admirably fitted, inasmuch as it cannot be 
counterfeited, except by employing similar machinery, which it would cost a great deal 
to construct, and be alt but impossible to conceal. 

Lhtty on Paper, — Previously to 1 836, all writing, coloured, or wrapping papers, card- 
Itoards and pasteboards, were denominated 1st class pajwr, and paid l\*i. per lb. duty 
(t?8a. a cwt. ) ; unless* manu factured wholly of tarred roftet* without the tar Itcing j*reriou*ly 
e r tract eti, in which case the paper was denominated ‘id class, and paid 1 Jr/. per lb. 
(14s. a cwt.). Millboards and scalclftoards, made of the same materials as ‘id class 
paper, paid ‘ijd. per lb. (*ils. a cwt. ) duty. 

This duty varied on the different descriptions of 1st class paper from about *25 or SO 
per cent, on the finest, to about ‘iOO per cent, on the coarsest ! A duty so oppressive 
led to the commission of very great frauds, which all the vigilance of the officers, and 
the endless multiplication of checks ami penalties, were unable to prevent ; the real 
effect of such devices being to injure the honest manufacturers, and to give those 
of a different character greater facilities for carrying on their fraudulent schemes. 
Hut, laying out of view for a moment the oppressiveness of the duty, could any thing 
!>e more absurd, than to interdict the manufacturer of third class wrapping paper 
(for it is to him that the regulation applied) from using any other material than 
tarred rope* f After tire peace, and the very general introduction of iron cables, tarred 
ropes advanced considerably in price ; but as the use of any ttfher material whatever 
would have occasioned an increase of 14*. a cwt. of duty, advantage could not be taken 
of this circumstance ; so that the excise regulation, without putting one sixpence into 
the pockets of government, obliged the public to pay an increased price for an inferior 
article ! Neither was this its only effect : a good deal of the refuse thrown out in sort- 
ing rags, which might have Iwen used in the manufacture of coarse wrapping paper, 
was sold by the manufacturers for titanic lit. a cwt. ; while a good deal that might 
have been used in the same way could not be sold at all, but was absolutely lost. 
It is plain, therefore, that this regulation had a two-fold operation: first, in adding 
to the cost of wrapping paper, by compelling it to l»c made from a comparatively 
expensive article ; and, secondly, in adding to the expense of fine paper, by preventing 
the refuse of the rags used in its manufacture from being beneficially employed. 

Owing to the decline in the price of pa}*er, the duty still amounts to about 50 per 
cent, on a Large proportion of what is manufactured, though it may be doubted, 
considering the purposes to which paper is applied, whether it should lx* subject to 
any duty whatever. Printers, stationers, bookbinders, type-founders, artists, copper- 
plate and lithographic printers, card-makers, paper-stainers and papej^- hangers, Ac. are 
all injured by a duty on it. But the greatest evil of all is its influence in increasing 
the price, and hindering the publication, of lw>ok.s. '• This places a great obstacle in 
the way of the progress of knowledge, of useful and necessary arts, and of so!>er, 
industrious habits. Books parry the productions of the human mind over the whole 
world, and may lie truly called the raw materials of every kind of science and art, 
and of all social improvement. ,f — ( Sir //. Parnell on Financial Reform* 3d cd. p. 30.) 

#But though the exigencies of the public service have not permitted the total repeal 
of the duties on paper, we are glad to have to state that they have been most materially 
lowered. In 1836, the duty on first-class papers was reduced to the same level as that 
on papers of the ’second class, or from 3 d. per lb. to I Jr/. per lb. ; the manufacturers 
of the coarser descriptions of paper being at the same time relieved from the restraints 
tinder which they had previously laboured, and allowed to use any material in the manu- 
facture which they may judge best. The oppressive duty of 1 pL per square yard laid 
on paper when printed or stained, over and al>ove the ordinary duty on paper, was then 
also repealed, and the various acts relating to paper were combined into a single 
statute. At present, therefore, the same rate of duty is laid on all descriptions of 
paper, so that there is no longer any room for cheating the revenue by the substitu- 
tion of superior for inferior paper, and, consequently, no necessity for exercising so great 
a degree of vexatious^rveillance over the manufacture as formerly prevailed. 



i de influence of this wise and judicious measure in reducing the price of paper used 
in printing and writing, has since been decidedly manifested! The abolition of the 
discriminating duty on stained or printed paper has, also, been of material im- 
portance. The reduction of price it has occasioned has enabled a much larger class of 
persons to get their apartments papered ; and it has been in this way productive, not 
only of a great additional demand for paper and labour, but of a great increase of 
comfort and cleanliness. 

This measure has, also, in part obviated the injustice done to authors and publishers, 
by compelling them to pay a duty on the paper used in printing books previously to 
their publication ; and, consequently, before it can be known whether the books will 
sell. When they do not sell, the tax has obviously to be paid out of the capita] of the 
authors or publishers, and the loss arising from an unsuccessful publishing speculation 
is increased by its amount. — (See anti , p. 160.)' It is true that every duty on paper, 
how limited soever, operates in this way, and is, therefore, objectionable on principle ; 
but the hardship inflicted on an unsuccessful author by the existing paper duty being 
only half its former amount, is not nearly so much felt. 

As respects revenue, too, the measure has been successful. In 1835, the nett produce 
of the duties on paper, in the U. Kingdom, amounted to 796,305/. Of this sum, 
the duty on first class paper-produced about 65 0,000/. ; and as the rate of charge on it 
has been reduced a half, it follows, had there been no increased production, that the 
duty should now (1843), amount to about 471,000/. (viz. 325,000 /. half the duty on 
first class paper, plus 146,000/. the duty on second paper, pasteboard, &c.) Hut, in 
fact, the paper duty produced in 1841, a nett revenue of 587,380/., being an increase of 
nearly 25 per cent. Ibis, however, gives a very imperfect view of the progress of the 
manufacture ; for, owing to the premium (for so it may be called) wikich the new 
postage regulations give on the use of thin and light paper, the increase in its production 
lias Cecil incomparably greater than we might infer from the increase of weight. 
Indeed, the probability is, that but for the change in the postage system, the revenue 
would now (1843) have lost little, if anything, by the reduction of the paper duties! 


An Account exhibiting the Quantities of the different Sorts of Paper charged with Duties, the llate* of 
Duty, and the Produce of the Duties, Ac., during each of the Three Y ears preceding the Reduction 
of the Duties in l«36, and the Six subsequent Y'ears. — (From Pari. Papers, No. *95. Sess. 18-12, and 
No. 43. Sess. 1843.) 
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924 PARCEL. — PARTNERSHIP. 

PA RCtel>, a term indifferently applied to small packages of wares, and to laege lota 
of goods. In this latter sense, 20 hogsheads of sugar or more, if bought at one price, 
or in a single lot. are denominated **a parcel of sugar." 

PAIU'KLS, HIM. OK, an account of the items composing a parcel. 

PARCHMENT and VELU?M, The former consists of the skins of sheep and 
goats, and the latter of those of calves, prepared in such a manner as to render them 
suitabhr for being written upon. 6>r covering books, ami Other purposes. 7T>« consump- 
tion t *f these articles is very considerable. In this and most other countries, it is cus- 
tomary to use them instead of paper in the drawing up of a great variety of deeds and 
other legal instruments. They are also extensively used, especially in Italy, in the 
binding of books. The finest copies of the magnificent classics which issued from the 
Dutch presses, in the 17th century and the early part of the 18th, were all bound in 
vellum. 

Parchment is coarser than vellum, and not so well adapted for writing upon. 'Hie 
qualities of both articles differ very widely ; so much so that the best parchment is 
preferable to inferior or even middling vellum. The goodness of each depends partly 
on the quality of the skins of which they are made, and partly, and indeed in a very 
high degree, on the care ami skill with which they are manufactured. 

Historical .NWicc. — T1)C history of these articles is involved in some obscurity. 
Yarro and Pliny < Hist. Xat. lib. xiii. cap. 1 I. >, who have been generally followed, state 
that they were originally manufactured at Pergamus, in Asia Minor, the capital city of 
Eumenes If., one of Alexander's successors •, during the reign of that prince ; and that 
parchment owes to this circumstance its classical name of churta I’trgomena. Rut there 
seems to l>e little if any foundation for this statement. We have seen, in the preceding 
article on pa|K>r. that Herodotus who flourished rather more than a century lx‘fore 
Alexander the Great, states distinctly, that previously to his a*ra. when paper (j^Htrta 
Ktpyjtiiaca) was scarce, the Ionian* were accustomed to write on the skins of sheep and 
goats, and that that practice was then followed (vix. in his time) by several barbarous 
nations. — ( Lib. v. cap. 58.) And it is all but certain, seeing that the practice of writing 
on skins had been in use for at least centuries, and probably much more, previously 
to the arra of Kumenc*. that their preparation would, in the course of that lengthened 
period, be so much improved as to render them little different from parchment. It i* 
probable, indeed, that their manufacture may have been improved in Pergamus; but we 
incline to think that parchment owes its name rather to the extensive demand for it 
in that city, in consequence of Kumenes having amassed a large and valuable library, 
than to any thing else. He was, in fact, compelled to use parchment and vellum in the 
copying of books, as his contemporary Ptolemy Philadelpbus had prohibited the ex- 
jH>rtation of pajer. — t /Yin. n hi iw/^riL) 

'ITu* scarcity of parchment during the middle ages, and in antecedent times, led to the 
practice of obliterating the writing on old parchments, by rubbing them with pumice 
stone, immersing them in lx>iling water, and such like devices; and there can t>c no 
manner of doubt that the prevalence of this practice has been most injurious to literature* 
and that it has most probably occasioned the total destruction of some of the nobid 
chtfs-tfcrmvre of antiquity. In the middle ages these were erased that room might lie 
marie for some worthless treatise on scholastic theology or logic ! Sometimes, however, 
it happens that the ancient writing is not so much obliterated, but that it may still be 
rtfcd ; and to that circumstance the recent discovery of a portion of ('iccro's* treatise 
I)c Hr publico is to Ih? ascribed. It had lieen effaced to make room for a commentary 
of St. Augustine on the Rpdms. — (See the preface of May, the ingenious discoverer of 
this lost treatise. ) 

Parchments that have been erased in this way are called l\dimpse$ts (from woAjj', ogo/n, 
and 4m to efface or clean')? or repeatedly cleaned parchments ; because they have been 
repeattSuy cleaned, renewed, or prepared for writing upon. If the learned world is 
ever to be gratified by the recovery of the lost comedies of Menander, or the lost books 
of Polybius, Livy, and Tacitus, it will most probably lie by finding them under some 
homily or such like trash. — ( Xouveau TXaite dr llijJomatiquc, L 482, Ac. ; JJom de 
I'ainCM, ii. 177, Ac.) 

PARTIAL LOSS. See Ikscxaxck (Maxikk). 

PARTNERSHIP, the association of two or more individuals for carrying on some 
business or undertaking in common ; each deriving a certain share of the profits, and 
bearing a corresponding share of the loss arising therefrom. 

The term partnership is usually applied to those smaller associations in which the 
partners personally conduct their joint affairs ; the term company being applied to those 
great associations conducted by directors and servants appointed by the fiody of the 

. V 1 ** w *-« a *uccet»or of, but muM nut be confounded with, Kumenc*, the »crrotarj and general of 
the (/Otiqiirror. 



partn£|p to for ^hem ; the latter having no direct concern in the management of the 
affairs of the company. — (See Companies*. ) 

The advantages of partnership are obvious. Many businesses could not be suc- 
cessfully carried on without a larger command of capital than usually belongs to an 
individual ; and most of them require the combination of various species of talent. An 
individual may have capital sufficient to undertake a particular business ; but he may not 
be thoroughly versed in any of its details, or he may be familiar with certain parts of it 
and not with others ; so that it might be for his advantage to assume one or nqgre indi- 
viduals as his partners, supposing them to be without capital, provided they possessed 
the skill and other qualifications required in prosecuting the business. Associations of 
this sort enable capital and talent to derive all the assistance that each is capable of lend- 
ing to the other. And as the gains of each partner usually consist of a certain pro- 
portion of the total profits made by the company, each has the most powerful motive" 
to exert himself for the benefit of the concern. It is not, indeed, to be denied, that 
associations of this sort are occasionally productive of mischievous consequences. The 
public interest requires that the whole partners in a firm should be bound by the acts of 
any one of their number ; so that the folly or fraud of a single partner may entail very 
serious consequences upon those associated with him. Generally, however, this is not 
an evil of frequent occurrence ; and there can be no question that, both in a private and 
public point of view, partnerships are highly beneficial. 

To enter into any thing like a full discussion of the law of partnership would very 
far exceed our limits. VVe shall, therefore, merely state a few of those leading principles 
with respect to it, as to which it is of importance that mercantile men, and the public 
generally, should be well acquainted. 

Formation of Partnerships . - — 'Hie mere consent of the partners, fixed and certified 
by acts or contracts, is quite sufficient to constitute a private copartnership ; so that if 
two or more merchants, or other persons, join together in trade, or in any sort of 
business, with a mutual, though it may be unequal, participation in the profit and loss 
of the concern, they are in every respect to be considered as partners. No partiltilar 
form of words or proceeding is necessary to constitute a partnership. It maybe entered 
into either by an express written agreement, or by a merely verbal one. The former 
ought in almost all cases to be preferred. The contract of copartnery should state the 
parties to it, the business to be carried on, the space of time the partnership is to con- 
tinue, the capital each is to bring into the business, the proportion in which the profit 
and loss are to be divided, the manner in which the business is to be conducted, the mode 
agreed upon for settling accounts at the dissolution of the partnership, together with the. 
special covenants adapted to tlie circumstances of each particular case. 

To constitute a partnership, there must be a participation in uncertain profits and 
losses: and the true criterion to determine, when money is advanced to a trader, 
whether the individual making the advance is to be looked upon as a partner or not, is 
to ascertain whether the premium or j>roJit be certain and dejinedy or casual , indefinite, 
and dejtending upon the accidents of trade. In the former case he is a lender merely ; 
in the latter he is a partner. The mere participation in the profits of any business 
or adventure, without a participation in the losses, constitutes a partnership, so far as 
to render the individual so participating, liable to third parties for the engagements of 
the concern, though as between the parties themselves it may be no partnership. 
Thus, if a clerk or other servant stipulate for a share of the profits of any businessg|fe 
a reward for his labour , he becomes responsible to third parties as a partner, and no 
private arrangement can cancel his liability. » 

If an individual, by his own act or inadvertence, allow himself to appear to the world 
as a partner, he is precluded from disputing the fact, even though he have no interest in 
the profits. A partner who withdraws from a firm is liable on account of the remaining 
partners continuing his name in the firm, though without his consent, unless he take the 
necessary precautions — (see jx>st ) — to show that he has ceased to belong to it. 

If there be no express stipulation as to the management of partnership property, the 
majority decide as to the disposition and management of the joint affairs of the firm ; 
or, if there be but two parties in a firm, one may manage die concern as he thinks fit, 
provided it*be within the rules of good faith, and warrantetflby the circumstances of the 
case. The general duty of a flhrtner is to keep in view, at all times, and in all trans- 
actions, the interest and welfare of the partnership, by acting honestly and uprightly, 
and as a pyudent man would conduct hisiown afiairs. 

Liability of Partners as to third Parties. — It may be laid down as a general rule, that 
partners, whether actual, ostensible, or dormant, are bound by the act of their partner, 
made in the course of and with reference to the partnership business, and in the regular 
course of dealing by the firm ; and though the general rule of law be, that no one is 
liable upon any contract, except such as are privy to it, yet this is not contravened by the 
liability of partners, as they are supposed virtually present at and sanctioning the pro- 
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ctedings they singly enter into in the course of trade, or m being severally ves^gl with 
a power enabling them to act at once as principals and as the authorised agents of their 
copartners. It is for the advantage of partners that they are thus held liable; lor the 
credit of their Arm is in consequence greatly enhanced, and facility is given to all their 
dealings, even when they reside in different parts of the country, or of the world. A 
due regard to the interest of strangers is at the same time observed ; for where an indi. 
vidua) deals with one of several partners, he relics upcffl the credit of the entire firm, 
and th^jjcfbre ought to have his remedy against all the individuals who compose it. 

Unless, however, the act of one partner relate to and be connected with the partner- 
ship trade, and in the count of denting by the firm, such acting partner only drill be 
bound ; fbr it is only by acting in the course of their particular trade or line of business 
that an implied authority is delegated by partners to each other ; and it is only in such 
transactions that third parties have a right to rely upon the partnership funds. To 
bind a partnership, credit must be given to the firm itself, and not to one merely of its 
partners. One of them may even, in furtherance of the objects of the firm, entej into 
a contract with some third party ; but if such Contract lx? made exclusively and softly 
upon the cretHi of the individual jmrtmer, it will only bind him, and not the firm. 'lire 
presumption of the law, however, always is, that a contract with one of the partners in 
^reference to the business of the firm has been entered into upon the credit of the whole ; 
and this presumption is not to be rebutted, except by very clear evidence. One 
partner cannot, as such, except in bankruptcy, bind another by deed. 

The authority of a partner is revocable ; ami it is now fully established that a dis- 
claimer of the authority of the partners in any particular transaction will preclude him 
from binding his copartners. Even during the subsistence of the partnership, one 
partner may to a certain degree limit his responsibility ; and if there !>e any particular 
speculation or bargain proposed, which he disapprove* of, he may, by giving distinct 
notice to those with whom his partners are about to contract that he will not Ik* con- 
cerned in it, relieve himself from nil consequences. Such notice would rebut his primd 
fac0 liability. The partnership would lx? suspended quoad this transaction, 'llius, if 
a partner draw, accept, or indorse a bill or note, he will, in all ordinary cases, thereby 
render the firm liable. But, to use the words of I ord Kllenborough, 44 it is not 
essential to a partnership that every partner should have such power ; they may 
stipulate among themselves that it shall not t>c done ; and if a third party, having 
notice of this, will take such security from one of the partners, he shall not sue the 
others upon it, in breach of such stipulation, nor in defiance of notice previously given 
to hira by ooe of them, that he will not lie liable for any bill or note signed by the 
others.** — ( Galway v. Matthew, It) East, *264. ); and so in other case*. 

However small the share a partner may have in a concern, he is liable for the whole 
of the debts contracted by the firm ; and must seek his remedy in a rateable con- 
tribution against his partner*. Should one party enter into a smuggling or other 
illegal transaction on the partnership account, the other partner* arc liable to the duties 
and the penalty; and the Crown may proceed against the real delinquent alone, or 
against all the partner*. A bookseller, or newspaper proprietor, is answerable for the 
acts of his agent or copartner, not only civilly, hut also criminally. 

Dissolution of Partnership*. — A partnership may be dissolved by the effluxion or 
expiration of the time during which it was originally agreed that it should continue, 
g^en a copartnership is formed for a single dealing or transaction, the moment that is 
completed, it is at an end. Partnership* may also lx? dissolved by death, agreement, 
bankruptcy ^outlawry, Ac. A court of equity will interfere to dissolve a partnership, 
in case* where a partner so misconducts himself as to be injurious to the firm, or to 
defeat the object for which the partnership was formed ; or when a partner becomes 
insane, or is in such a state of mind a* to render him permanently incapable of trans- 
acting the peculiar business of the firm ; or where a partnership is formed for an im- 
practicable purpose. Indeed, in all case*, where even a partnership may be dissolved 
without the interference of a court of equity, it may be most prudent, if the dissolution 
be opposed by one of the partners, to file a bill, praying a dissolution and account, and 
an injunction against usingtthc partnership name. a 

When a partnership L* dissolved by agreement, or ontypf the partners withdraws from 
it, public notice of the dissolution must be given in thc7.w»rfos Gazette / and a specific 
intimation of the circumstance must be tent to am. individuals accustomed to dsdt with the 
frm. W' here such intimation has not been 4fcnt, the individual withdrawing from the 
firm may be made liable to third parties after he ha* ceased to have any tninjg to do 
with it. A dormant partner, whose name has never been announced, may withdraw 
from a firm without making the dissolution of partnership publicly known. ^ 

When the joint debts of the firm are paid, and the property duly distributed among 
the partners, the dissolution may Ik? said, in a general sense, to be accomplished. If 
any one of the firm be guilty of a breach of duty in misapplying the effects before the 



concern is finally wound up, the proper course Is to app^y to the Court of Chancery to 
appoftit a manager. * 

Within a reasonable time after the d£ath of one partner^ the survivors must account 
to the representatives of \he deceased; and if not willing to do so, a court of equity 
will compel them. In taking partnership accounts a* the death of a partner, they 
must commence with the last stated account ; or, if there be none such, with the com- 
mencement of the partnership ; and they must end with the state of the stock at the 
time of the partner’s death, and the proceeds thereof until it be got in. 

No notice is necessary to third parties of the death of a partner ; the parfhership is 
dissq]pred, and all liabilities for subsequent acts cease. The surviving parties are to be 
sued alone for the partnership liabilities and obligations, for which they are liable to 
the full extent. But they arc not liable for the separate debts of the deceased partner, 
unless, after payment of all the joint debts, they have a surplus of the partnership eflectq 
in their handji, ^ 

Upon a dissolution by death, if* the joint affects be insufficient to pay the partnership 
deblk, the separate estate of the deceased partner, if he have any, is liable for the 
deficiency. **> 

The statements now made will, probably, be sufficient to give our readers a tolerably 
distinct notion of the formation of partnerships; and of the more important ri^|p, 
duties, liabilities, &c. arising out of such institutions. Those who wish to go deeper 
into the subject, may consult the treatises of Watson and Montague on the Law of 
Partnership ; Chitty's Commercial Law , vol. iii. pp. 225 — 269. ; Woohrych on Com- 


mercial Law , pp. 298 — 317., frc.. 

PASSENGERS, in commercial navigation, are individuals conveyed for hire from 
one place^to another on board ship. Passage ships are those peculiarly appropriated 
to the conveyance of passengers. « 

Passage ships are generally placed under certain regulations; and the extent to which 
emigration is now carried renders it of the utmost importance that these regulations 
should be carefully compiled. 


Account of the Number of Emigrants from the U. Kingdom during each of the 18 Years from 1825 to 
1842 ; both inclusive, specifying the Countries for which they sailed, and the Numbers that sailed for 
each. 


Years. 

North 

American 

Colonies. 

United 

States. 

Australian 
Colonies 
and New 
Zealand. 

All other 
Places. 

Total. 

Years. 

North 

A merloan 
Colonies. 

United 

Stales. 

Australian 
Colonies 
and New 
Zealand. 

All other 
Places. 

Total* 

18*5 

18*6 

18*7 

18*8 

18*9 

18*1 

1881 

1839 

8.741 

19,818 

l *, r »48 

19,084 
18,307 
30,374 
| 38,067 

66,339 
*8,808 
40,060 

3.531 
7.063 
14,5*6 
18.817 
15,678 
*4.887 
*3,4 1 8 
3*. 87* 

485 

903 

• 7,5 
*4,056 
*.016 
1,*4* 
i ,56 i : 
3,733| 
4,093 
*,800 

lit 

116 

114 

135 

197 

*04 

114 

196 

14,891 

20,900 

*8,003 

* 6 /> 9 *| 

31,198) 

56,907! 

83,160] 

103440 . 

1835 

1836 

1837 

183* 

, 1839 
, 1840 
! 1841 
2842 

15,573 
34.**'! 
29,884 
4,577 
19,658 
3*. *93 
38,164 
54,1*3 

*6,720 

37,774 

36,770 

14,33* 

33,536 

40,64* 

45,017 

63,85* 

1.810 

3,1*4 

5,054 

14.0*1 

15.786 

15,850 

39,6*5 

8/i54 

3*5 

*93 

396 

29* 

**7 

1,958 

*,786 

1,835 

44,478 

75,417 

72/134 

33,9*9 

69,907 

90,743 

118,399 

1*8,344 

1834 

33/174 

*88 

76,***' 

Total 

504,944 

507,638 

115,458 

10/137 

1,1*8.077 


Average annual emigration from the V. Kingdom for the 18 years ending with 184* - 

69,671 



The following account exhibits the emigration of 1842 more in detail. 

Return of Emigrants from the different Portions of the United Kingdom In 1842, specifying the Countries 
for which they sailed, and the Number that sailed for each. 


England. 


To Fomton A matte a t 
United States 
Texas 

Central America 
Ayres 

Barron Noam Amoucaw Couwim : 
Canada 

New Brunswick 

Nova Hctrtla and Cape Breton 

Newfoundland 

Prince Edward Island • 

Wasr hom t 

Jamaica - • • 

British Guiana 
Trinidad * 

Other West India Islands 
Piuuxs Islands - - 

Warren * Afsut 
Cara or Good Horn • 

Mauritius . - . 

.a Co tom as t 


jo's land 

ti Australia 
(yeetarn Austra'ia 


Total number of emigrants 


53,439 

4,914 

6,199 

63.85* 

38 



36 

195 



193 

130 



130 v 




- 64,915 

11,957 

3,955 

94,163 


5*9 

98 

8,048 


467 

1,695 

*41 


135 

30 

393 

"490 

6*4 


633 

1,957 




34,193 

903 



944 

64 



19* 

97 



61 

988 



386 




W 

9 



* 

44 



44 

383 



AST 

96 



96 

1,062 

79 

310 

430 

760 

104 

. 

864 

1,790 

31 

, 69 T 

448 

119 

*6 


145 

563 



363 

9,345 



064 
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of custom* at ports where there U no such agent, signify hfs approval, in writing, and that the 
•ante be carried amongst the papers of the ship, to be delivered "to the collector ofcustoms or her 
Majesty's consul, on reaching her final destination, 
t. That an engagement to call at such p<Jrt or place be Inserted la the bond which is herein* after re- 
quired to be givpri to the crown by the owner or charterer anrfTnaster. 

3. That if the computed lengthy# voyage to such port or place be not declared in this act. it shall be 
competent to the government emigration agent, err the collector or comptroller of customs, as the 
case may be, to fix the same In each case ; and 

4. That the ship shall liave on board, at the time 5f clearing out, tanks or wAter casks sufficient for 

stowing the quantity of wat^r required for the longest portion of the-whole voyage l 7. 

Computed Length qf different Voyagca — The number of weeks deemed to be necessary for the voyage 
of any such *hip» according to her destination, shall be determined by the/ollowing rule of computation i 

Fbr a voyage to North America, except the west coast thereof. 10 weeks. I 

For a voyage to the West Indies, including under that term the Bahama Islands and British GuJttbl, 
10 w<*fV*. «* 

For a voyage to any part of the continent of Central or Sdfeth America, except the west coast tboiNL 
and except British Ouiana, 12 weeks. ~ 

For a voyage to the west coast of Africa* 12 weeks. 

For a jtpywge id the Cape of Good Hope or the Falkland Islands, 15 weeks. 

Forafinage to the Mauritius, 18 weeks. 

For chuvagp to Western Australia, 20 sleeks. 

Fdr a vdyage to aqy other of the Australian < denies, ft weeks. 

For a voyage to New Zealand, 24 weeks. - ^ H. 

//are Children are to be computed.*— for the purposes of this act it shall in all cases be computed^ hat 
2 children, each being under the age of 14 years, snail be equal to 1 passenger, and that children under 
the age of 1 year shall not bo included in the computation of the iiuiiiImt of passengers. — 

Government Emigration Agenta. — Before any sut h ship shall be cleared out for the vojage, the 

f foverument emigration agent, at j>orts a here there is sin h an officer, or in the absence of such agent, and 
n ports where there is no such agent, the collector or nnuptroller of customs, shall survey or make some 
competent person survey the provisions and water required by this act for the consumption of the passen- 
gers, and shall ascertain that the same Are in a sweet anil good condition, arid shall also ascertain that over 
and above the same there is on board an ample supply of water and stares for the victualling of the crew 
of the ship and other ttersons ( if any ) on bo.trd. — $ Ul. 

Clause II. directs that the same offic/rs do attend generally to enforcement of the act. 

Seaieorthineas qf the Ship may be as< retained by Surrey. — If doubt* shall ami 1 « hi ther any ship about 
to proceed with passengers as afap'saui is seaworthy, so as to be fit for her intended voyage, and such 
doubts shall not be removed to the satisfaction 4 >l the collector and comptroller of the customs at the port 
from which such vesse l is to be c leaped out, or in case there shall lx* a governmint emigration agent at 
such port, then to the satisfaction oreuch emigration agent, it shad Ik* lawful for *»u h < ollector and comp- 
troller, or for such emigration agent (as tin* case may be), at any* tune to <aii*c such *hip to be surveyed 
by 2 competent persons, and if these persons reja>rt that such *h\p i* not in ihtir opinion seaworthy u»th 
reference to such voyage, such ship snail not t*» clean** , out. wnlc«* the contents of mi h report be dis- 
proved to the satisfaction of the coinntlBsiuners of the coupons or of the Colonial land and emigration 
commissioners' In those cases in which the report shall h ice Iw^cn made at the instance of a government 
emigration agent, or until sin h ship shall have |g«s rendered seauorih) — $ 1 1 

Sufficient Boats to be corned - No ship shall carry any ]w*s*rngrr* on any su< h voyage a« aforesaid un- 
less she be provided with good sound Urals of Mutable >i/e, and properly supplied until all requisite* for 
their use In the fidlowing proportion to the registered tonnage of such ship ; viz. — 

Two boats. If the tonnage of such ship tv 1 ’<<» tons and upwaids. but under 2^0 tons s 
Three Ixiats, if the tonnage* of such ship t*e 2 .M i torn .md upwards: 

Four boats, if the tonnage of mu Ii <<hip be Vb tons ami upwards, and the number o f pAlSfigcn ex- 
ceed IKK) : 

Nor unless one of such boats bo a long boat of a *i/e duly pro|K)rtioned to the tonnage of tbe ship 513. 

• Co ft tet of the Art to be kept on board, atui produced •/ dt tn a tided. — Two copies ol this act shall be kept 
on tmard every ship carrying passengers ns aforesaid and tor tills purpose 2 copies oft)** same, provided 
and issued by the authority of the commissioners of the cn«t *m», shall be delivered to the master, on 
demand, by the collector or comptroller of the* customs at the port and time of clearance of the ship ; and 
1 of such coptes shall, upon request made at seasonable times to the master of the ship, be produced to 
any passcflger for his perusal. — J 14. 

Emulations aa to Medical Practitioner and Medicines — So ship carrying passengers on any voyage 
as aforesaid to any port or place as aforesaid, except Co some* port or place in North America, shall, m 
case the number of such passengers amount to or exceed 1<*». or m c .os* thg estimated length •* the voy- 
age, computed as before mcutluned, exceed 12 wocks^pd the numbs r of such passenger* shall amount 
to or exceed 50, clear out for such voyage from any p*m in the l*. Kingdom or in tbe before raenthmd 
islands, unless there he rated upon the ship's compum . ami be actually serving on board such *ttip.MPm 
person duly authorised by law to practise tn this kingdom as a physician, surgeon, or apptheoary, and that 
no such ship shall put to sea or proceed on sut h voyage unless such m*dical practitioner be therein, and 
Shall bendjffdc proceed on such voyage, taking v* ith" hint a inrdicMe chest, and a proper supply of pnedt- 
.cinas, instruments, and other things suitable to tho intends! voyage* and no ship carry Uajt passengers 
on any voyage from any port or place In the U. Kingdom to or for any port or place out of Rurope, not 
being within the Mediterranean Sea. shall clear out for anv such voyage unless there be actually laden 
a nd on board such ship medicines, and printed or* written dimtiou* for the use of the same, and other 
things n e cessa ry (br tho nwiicsl treatment of the passengers on board during such Intended voyage, and 
available fbr that purpose, nor unless such medicines and other things be adequate in amount and kind to 
the probable exigencies of any such voyage t and, together with such medicines and other things, shall 
alto he put out board every such ship previously to her clearing out for any such voyage as 'Aforesaid, a 
certificate under the hands of any 1 dr more such medical practitioner, qualified as aforesaid, who shall 
net have been the SCilar of the amdtefo** and other things, or any part of them, to the effect that the 
•am* have been inspected by big*. and are hi his judgment adequate to meet any such probable ext- 
mneie* at aforesaid, and fttfwtn wtf he has no |>ecuniary Interest in (lie supply of the same — $ 15. 

SttM, ofjjsfrgi to fseshfe pra^mtM In any ship carrying passengers upon any such voyage as 
sfbtssiw nfo PilHt) or mmhh waters Shall be sold to any passenger during the voyage ; and if the master 
Of the > M g snuff. directly Of indirectly, sell or cause to be sold auy spirits or strong waters to any pas- 
aetUger durtaa shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 100#. — 5 16. 

£jjgt of TuffintgefiPl wBlrftrrrrif bejorc clearing — The master of every ship carrying passengers on 
«ny Suets royage as aforesaid shall, before clearing out hlii ship for such voyage from any port or place in 
the V* Kingdom. *lgn and deliver, in duplicate, to the collector or to such officer of her Majesty's customs 
’ at inch port bepNkQe as may clear the ship, a list, made out according to the form contained in schedule 
(A) hereto annexed* of mu and every the passengers on lx>ard of such ship, specifying, as accurately a* 
Mky fee, all the particulars required in said form, and stub collector or other officer shall thereupon 
countersign and rettirtt to the said master one of such duplicate lUt* ; and tbe said master shall exhibit 
Subh duplicate list, with th* additions, if any. to be made thereto, as herein directed, to the collector or 
other chief ottcer of her Majesty's 'customs at any port or place in her Majesty's possessions, or to her 

ft O 
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JHdesty** consul at any foreign port at which the said passengers or any of them shall be landed, and 
shall deposit the same with such collector or chief officer of customs, or such consul, as the case may be, 
at hi* final port of discharge 5 17. 

I. tsts of arktit tonal after clearing out. — !n case any vessel shall hare cleared out as afore- 

said with a number of passengers fe** than the munlx-r she could lawfully carry under the provisions of 
thi* act, or in case any passenger or (passengers named in the list afape mentioned, shall not proceed on 
the voyage, and there shall afterwards be taken on board any additional passenger or passengers, the 
master shall in every such case add to the first list so countersigned and returned to him as aforesaid, 
and in the same manner as is requirt'd in such first list, the names and (Particulars of such additional 
passenger or passenger* ; and shall moreover prepare, in the form aforesaid, a sejiaraCe list of such ad- 
ditional iMfcsenger or passengers, ami deliver the same, together with the lalii first list so added to as 
aforesaid. lx>th being duly signed by him. to the collector or other officer of customs at the port or place 
where such additional passenger or passengers inay have embarked, ami thereupon such collector or other 
officer of custom* shall countersign the additions so made to such first list, and shall return the same to 
the* master, and retain the separate additional list, and so ou In like manner whenever any additional 
passenger or OASsengers may lx* taken on board : Provided always, that in the event of there b«'lng no 
co He*- t«*r or other officer of customs station*-*! at any port or place where such additional passenger or 
passenger* may be taken on b *ard, then such separate list, and also the said flr*t list, with the additions 
so to be made to it as aforesaui. shall, in case the vessel shall subsequently touch at any port or place at 
which there shall ho ^rationed any officer of her Majesty's customs, lx* delivered by the master to such 
officer of customs, and the same respectively shall be dealt with in all respects by such officer of customs 
as it would ha\c been dealt with by the collector or other officer of customs as aforesaid had there been 
one at the port or place where such additional passenger nr passengers embarked. — J 18. 

Written KecetpiJ to be giren in Respect of Passeng< rs for .V. America. — If any owner, charterer, or 
mapper of a shit*, or any pa>* age broker, agent, or other |x*rsot». receive any money from any person, for 
or in respect of the conveyance of any p**rsou as a passenger t>n any voyage a« aforesaid, to any port or 
place in North America, the person so receiving such money shall give a written acknowhdgment for 
the same to the party from whom the same shall have been received, in the form eon tain ed In the sche- 
dule (B> hereto annexed, ami in default thereof shall U* liable to a penalty not exceeding 111/, in respect 
of each *uch passenger, and if he shall lx* so license*! a* after mentioned, his licence shall be forfeited, in 
case the justices before whom the (x*nalty shall tx* %ue»t for shall declare the forfeiture thereof. — $ 19. 

licences to be taken out by Dealers and Rrokers in respn'Ct y\f Passages to S'arth America. — From 
and after the commencement ««f thi* art no person, not being tin* owner or master of the ship in which 
such passages at after mentioned shall lx* t.dten, shall carry on the business of a passage broker or 
passage dealer in res|x*ct of passages from the l T Kingdom to any jx>rt or place in North America, nr 
shall s**N or let. to any jx*r*on, any such passage, unless he have previously taken out a licence to carry 
on the business of a passage broker or passage dealer as after mentioned, and unless such licence continue 
in force ; and if any person shall carry on such tnniness. or sell or let any such passage contrary to tins 
enactment, every person so offending shall be liable to a fxmatty not vxrreding I <»/. in re*jx*ct of every 
sm-h offence, and shall further tx* subject to all tiie same penait ie* and liabilities to which llrenstd passage 
broker* and passage dealers are subject under tins act ; and that it shall lx? lawful for any per sou desiring 
to carry on the business of a passage broker nr dealer, in respect of such passages to North America, to 
make apelicatfon to the justice* assembled in petty or quarter sessions held tor the district or place in 
which such (x-rson shall reude. for a licence to carry on such busfcm, and such justices so assembled are 
authorised in grant such licence to the party making application for the same, such licence to be made 
out according to the h>rm contained in the schedule (t ) hereunto annexed, and to continue in force for 
the period named in such form, unless sooner ffrfc it«d in man in- r alter mentioned ; and where any such 
licence shall be granted. such justices shall cause notice thereof to lx* forth with transmitted by post to the 
colonial land and enugratioti r«ininiiniou»-rs at their office in l.orulou : provide*! that rib such licence? 
shall be granted uoles* the parry applying for the same shall show to the satisfaction of the justices that 
he has giwn notice to the colonial land and emigration c *minissioner* of his intention to apply for the 
same .'I clear day* at least before such application, such notice to tx* transmitted by post to the office of 
the said colonial land and emigration commissioners, and to lx- in the form conlainod in the schedule 
(I)i hereto annexed ^ -gn. 

Penalties for acting i nthout written Authority, \e. — If any licensed broker or dealer shall receive 
money for or on account of the passage of any passenger for any voyage to any port or place in North 
America, without having a written authority to act as agent for the party on whose behalf the contract 
for such passage purports to b** made, or shall by any fraud or fal*e pretence whatsoever Induce any 
person to purchase, hire, or engage a passage »n any ship for a nr such voyage, every such broker or 
dealer shall lx* liable, upon conviction, in re*(x*ct of every such offence, to a penalty not exceeulng 10/. ; 
and it shall be lawful for the justices before whom the (x»n.alty shall lx* sued for to declare, if they think 
fit. the licence of such broker or dealer forfeited, and the same shall upon such declaration be forfeited 
accordingly: provided, that in anycast* in which nny justices shall declare the licence of any passage 
broker or (vavsage dealer forfeited, such justices shall cause notice of such forfeiture, in the form con- 
tafcKrd In the sclx-dule (F) hereunto annexed, to be forthwith transmitted by post to the colonial laud 
and emigration commissioners, at their office in LoiHion. — 5 '/!• 

Return of Passage Money and Compensation to Passengers, in certain Cases. — If any passenger or 

r erson on hi* behalf shall have entered into a contract for a passage or passages for such passenger, or 
ir him and firs family, in any ship, from any port in the l*. Kingdom, to or for any port or place out of 
F.ur .pe. and not being in the Mediterranean .Sea, and tf such passenger, or such passenger ant! his family 
(at th** c.v*e may be), shall be at the place of embarkation at the time appointed for that purpose in such 
contract, and such passenger shall apply for such passage or passages, and shall, on armsml, pay or 
tender such part of the passage money not already paid as shall be payable under such contract pre- 
viously to.cntbarkatinn, and if, owing to the previous departure of tne ship in which such passage or 
passages shall have been engag**d, or the nrglect, refusal, or other default of the owner, charterer, or 
master thereof, or of the party with whom such passage or passages shall have been contracted for, such 
pa.ssetjg.-r shall not obtain such passage or passages, or shall not within a reasonable time obtain a 

K stage or passages by some other equally eligible vessel to the same port or place, and In the meantime 
paid subsistence money, or bo provided with lodging and maintenance, as after mentioned, such pas- 
senger shall be entitled to recover, in manner herein provided, all monies which he shall have paid for 
such passage or passage*, from the party to whom he shall have paid the same, or from the owner or 
charterer of the snip for whom such party shall be the agent, and Also such further sum not exceeding 
1 t*l. in re«(x>ct of each such passage a* snail. In the opinion of the justice* who shall adjudicate on the 
complaint, be a reasonable com (sensation for the loss or inconvenience occasioned to such passenger or 
hi* family by the loss of such passage or passages. — j T2. 

Subsidence in case qf Detention. — If any ship shall not actually put to sea. and proceed upon any such 
Intended voyage os aforesaid, on the flay for that purpose appointed In and by any contract made bv the 
owner, master, or charterer of M*ch ship, or their agent, with any passenger who shall on that day be on 
board the same, or ready to proceed on such intended voyage, then and In every such cose the master of 
such ship shall victual each and every such passenger in like manner as if the voyage hod commcncel ; 
and if the »hlp does not put to sea after the Interval of 2 clear working days from the day appointed for 
sailing, shall be liable to pay to each and every such passenger. Instead of victualling nlro, subsistence 
money, at the rate of Is. for each day's delay, until the actual clearing out and final departure of such 
sh.p on such voyage ; provided that such subsistence money shall not bo payable In lieu of victualling 
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in respect of any unavoidable detention by wind or weather, and alio shall not Ik* payable to any pas- 
senger who shall, with hi* own consent, be suitably lodged and maintained on shore at the expense of 
the parties who are bound to provide him with a paisage. — } 23. 

('(ante 24. enacts that passengers shall not be landed without their consent at any other place than 
that contracted for. 

C'lause 2ft. enacts that passengers are to he maintained for 48 hours on board ship after their arrival, 
unless the ship shall quit any such port or place within the said period of 4M hours. 

Facilities to be given for Inspection of Ships, hfc. — The master of every ship carrying passengers shall 
afford to the government agent for emigration, or to the proper officer ot customs, at any port or place In 
her Majesty's dominions from which such ship shall sail, or at which such ship shall touch during the 
voyage, or at which such ship shall arrive at the end of such voyage, and to her Majesty’s consul at any 
port or place At which such ship shall arrive, being in a foreign country, every facility for the inspection 
of the ship, and for communication with the passengers, and for ascertaining that the act has been duly 
observed. — § 26 . 

Penalties. — If In any ship carrying [passengers on any voyage as aforesaid, such lower derk or platform 
of socli thickness as before directed shall not lx* laid and continued throughout the whole duration of any 
such voyage in such manner as is Iveforc required ; or if the height between such lower deck or platform 
and the upper deck shall !»e less than 6ix feet ; or if there shall Ik* more than 1 tiers of berths ; or if such 
berths shall not he securely constructed, or shall not l>e of the dimensions before required ; or if there 
shall not be throughout the whole duration of any such voyage such an interval as is before prevcrilx-d 
between the deck and the floor of the berths ; or if any sucti ship shall clear out and put to sea not having 
on board tanks or sweet casks of such size and number as aforesaid, and such water and provisions as 
aforesaid, for the use and consumption of the said passengers, of the kind and to the amount and in the 
proportion I h* fore required ; or if such water anti provisions Ik* not issued in manner before required ; or if 
such ship be not provided with gtvod boats according to the rates aforesaid ; or if copies of this act have not 
been kept on board and produced on demand a* before required ; or if there be not on board any such 
vessel such medical practitioner as aforesaid, or such medicines and other things n«*c«-ssary to the medical 
treatment of the passengers a* U tvefure required ; or if any such ship Ik* cleared out Indore <ucli list of 
passengers as Indore mentioned have tx*en delivered In manner and form aforesaid to such officer as 
aforesaid ; or if the additions to Mich list and such additional separate list or lists as aforesaid l>e not 
made in the cases aforesaid, and delivered in the cases in which they are herein required to In* delivered ; 
or if any such list, or the additions to the same’. In* wilfully false; or if any such list, including 
the additions, If any. to the same, be not exhibited to or deposited w ith the proper officer at any port 
or place at jprhich it is Ix-fore required to In? exhibited or deposited; or if any passenger shall, 
without his previous consent. In* put on shore at any place other than that at which the master had 
coutraet«*d to land such |*a*sci>ger ; or if any passenger Ik* not allowed to continue on board mi. h ship in 
manner liefore provided ; or if every such facility for imp« a ciioii be not afforded as is before requirid, the 
master of any such ship shall for and in respect of each and every such offence be liable, on summary- 
conviction. to the payment of a fine not exceeding W. Sti rling. — ^ 27. 

The /light of Aeti -n of Passengers not taken ritc^y or abridged. — Nothing herein contained shall take 
away or abridge any right of suit or action which may accrue to any (lassenger in any ship, or to any 
other tverson, in resp<‘ct of the breach or nonjH*rformance of any contract made or entered into between 
or on tvehalf of any such passenger or other person, and the master, owner or owners, of any such ship. 

Clause TJ. dir«*cts the step* to In* taken for the ri-covcry of [wttaitie^. 

Clause 30. enacts that rtra voce evidence may be given of a party being a government agent or officer. 

Clause 31. enacts that [va**eng»*rs suing are not incompetent witnesses. 

Clause 32. enacts that distress shall not be unlawful for informality. 

Clause 33. enacts that no plaintiff shall recover in any action against any |>erson for any thing done in 
pursuance of this act if tender of sufficient amends have been matte before such action was brought, or if, 
after the action was brought, a sufficient imn of money shall have been paid into court, with costs, by or 
on tvehalf of the defendant. 

Clause 31. enacts that 21 daw* notice of action shall Ik* given. 

Oteners or Charterers and blasters if Vessels to enter into Pond for the Performance of the Regulations 
presenbed by this .let. — before any ship carrying passengers, if the number of such passenger* shall 
exceed :*). shall clear out for any voyage as aforesaid from any ivori i>r place in the l . Kingdom, the 
owner or charterer, or, in the event of his absence, one good and sufficient [verson on his behaif, to be 
approved by the collector or chief officer of customs at such port, and the master of the said ship, shall 
enter into a joint ami several bond to tier Majesty, her heirs and successors, in the sum of IOmV., the 
condition of which bond shall lx* that the said ship is seaworthy, ami that all anil every the rules and 
regulatiffiis made and prescribed by this act for the carriage of passengers shall be well and truly per- 
formed before and during such int'emhxl voyage, and that all penalties, lines, and forfeitures which the 
master of such ship may lx* sentenced or adjudgt*d to pay for or in resjKX't of the breach or nonperform- 
ance. Ivefore or during such voyage, of any such rules and regulations, shall be well and truly paid : 
provides!, that »uch lx>nd shall be without stamps ; and that no such tvond shall Ik* put in suit, ami that 
no prosecution, suit, action, information, or complaint shall be brought under or by virtue of this act. or 
by reason of the breach of any provision thereof, in any of her Majesty’s possessions abroad, alter the 
expiration of 12 calendar months next succeeding the commencement of any such voyage as aforesaid, 
nor in the U. Kingdom, after the expiration of 12 calendar months next alter the return of the said ship 
or of the said master to the l ! . Kingdom. — 5 3ft. 

Exception of particular Kinds if Ships. — Nothing in this act shall extend or be construed to extend to 
•hips carrying passengers on such voyage as aforesaid if the number of such passengers shall not Amount 
to or exceed 30, nor shall any thing in this act extend to any of her Majesty's ships of war. or to any 
ship in the service of the commissioner* for executing the office of lord high admiral of the L". Kingdom, 
or to ships of war or transports in the service of the Hast India Company. — § 36. 

Extension if Act to West Indies , Western .Africa, Malta, and Mauritius This act shall, except as 

herein- after stated, extend and apply to the carriage of passengers by sea Hum any of the British \Vrst 
Indies. In whirh term are included the British West India islands, the Bahamas, and British Guiana, and 
from Malta, and from the British possessions in Africa, and from the Mauritius, to any other place u hat- 

IO p(!rcr fo Governors cf Colonies to adopt the Act. — It shall be lawful for the governor or officer ad- 
ministering the government of any British colony not enumerated in the previous enactment, to declare 
by proclamation, that this act, except a* herein is excepted, shall be extended and shall apply u> the 
earring* of passengers by —* from such colony to such places as may by him be named for the purpose 
In such proclamation, and thereupon this act shall bo thenceforth so ex tended, and shall so apply ac- 
cordingly. — } 38. 

Governors cm poire red to declare computed length qf Voyage. — It shall be lawful for the governor or 
officer administering the government of any of the British colonies to which this act has been extended 
or shall be extended by proclamation issued for that pur[x»se, to declare the rule of computation by 
which the length of the voyage of any ship carrying passengers irom such colony to any other place shall 
be estimated for the purpose* of this act : Provided nevertheless, that this act shall not, except as 
respect* the West Indies, nnd a* after mentioned, extend or apply to any such voyage, if the length 
thereof so computed shall not bo^iree weeks or upwards. — - % 3‘J. ... 

Clause 40. enables the governors of colonies to issue proclamations substituting other articles of food, 
Ac., if equivalent to those previously specified. 
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Clause 41 . directs copies of such proclamations to bo transmitted for her Majesty’s confirmation or 
disallowance. 

Clause 4J. vests the power* for determining the seaworthiness of any ship In Kovernors, Ac. 

Clause 43. enacts that no itoud shall l>e required for voyages from the colonies. 

Cer/iim Provisions this Act excepted in the Case oj # oyoges frotn the Colonics. — The provisions of 
this act shall not extend or apply to voyages from the colonies, so far as relates to the following subjects : 
(namely. ) 

The keeping copies of the act on board : 

The use of the torm of receipt herein- before required to bo given for passage money : 

The licensing of passage brokers : 

The return of passage money and compensation, in case the party cannot be forwarded by the ap- 
pointed ship, or by some other eligible vessel, and victualling or the payment of subsistence money 
in case of detention. 

Fxtenston of the Act to f’oyogcs shorter than 3 H eels tn the 1 l est Indies. — Except ns herein is ex- 
cepted with respect to voyages from tin* colonies, the provisions and regulation* of this act shall extend 
and apply to voyage* from the West Indies of less duration, so computes! as aforesaid, than 3 weeks, but 
fieing of not less duration, so computed as aforesaid, than 3 days, save and except so far as relates to the 
following subjects ; y namely.) 

The construction or thickness of the lower deck or platform : 

The berths : 

The height between decks : 

The surgeon and medicine chest : 

The maintenance of passenger* for 44 hours after arrival : 

Prov ided also, that as respects such voyages from the West Indies of less computed duration than 3 
weeks, the owner or charterer of a shfp may. if he think lit. contract with the passengers engaging 
passages therein, that they shall respect ivefy provide thcmsel * es with nrccsMry I«mhI (not including 
w ater i for the voyage ; and in *uch case the regulations of this act respecting the Issue of provisions l>y 
the master shall not Iw applicable to such passengers on such voyage. 

Clause 46- empowers governors of other colonies to adopt the same extension of the act to voy ages 
shorter ch.ui three weeks. 

Clause 47. directs that this a* t shall not prevent the enactment by colonial assemblies, or by her Ma- 
jesty in council, of laws necessary for establishing the rules and regulations required to carry this act 
into full effect. 

Clause 44. enacts that this act may. with certain exceptions, be adopted in India. 

Clause 4'.*. enact* that the mode of proceeding tor recovery of penalties in India is tolH* regulated 
by the governor in council. 

Act to extend to Foreign Vessels . — The pro* idous, regulations. I'enalties. and forfeiture# set forth in 
this act shall extend and be deemed to extend to foreign vessel* carrying passengers upon any voyage 
from any p*'rt or plate in the I'oitcd Kiugd«un. or m the herein Ivefore tm-nlioiinl islands, to or for any 
jH.rt or place out of Europe, and n*»t t>emg within the Mediterranean Sea, or upon any other voyage to 
which the provision* of this act shali for tin* time lieing exteiul. 

Act not to ext.~nd to Cohm Pas tenders —■ Wherever the term “ passage*’ or •* passenger " Is mud in 
tin* ru t. it shall be held not t<> include ..r extend to the das* of passages or passenger* commonly known 
and understood by the name of cabin |U!»*age* amt cabin passengers. 


>hij*S Nxra*. 


Si'iirtx lk t A referred t*i in the 17th Section of the Passengers Act. 


Name. 


Toot |»’T 
K««t uet. 


Attrrstir Nu'tikr of 
IU|irTtl< i»l F«-» i m tK» 

H < •■Mi(x»rt!iieT' I » *et 

»|>tr 1 U* tfr 

and l:itrf •tirdi.ilc I'tl- 
Ki'grn. 


T«nl N'u future 

ni *-« tt.itf 
Vtluilt ilw Whip 
can It-gtilj 
carry. 


IVfkTTt bound. 


I hereby rertify. that the provisions actually laden on board this ship, according to the 
the Passenger* Act, are sufficient for passenger*, computed according to the act. 

( Signed) 


section of 


Waster. 


Date 


F-. 


Port* <A 


Sommal J.isteJ Passengers * 

Adult*. I hitdrrw <i rv!«v \ 

) 11 ’ r * r *~ ; Occupvtutn, <>f 

<’.I In* .A 

M F. T<**|. M. F. Total Ps*»*n*rT. 


port at xhlrh ‘ 
i’M*rnfm f 


Tr*+l nomtwr *A 

tnult to 


• We hereby certify the above I# a correct list of all the passengers who embarked at the port 
of 


(Signed) Master. 

(Countersigned) Officer of Customs. 

K.fl . — Unes should be ruled in the same form, for any additions to the list after the ship first 
1 1 c*a< t' Jl * * f,< * * lrT, ilar certificate* l>c subjoined to such additions, according to the roqulrs^meot* of 

Sr HKUM.E (B) referred to In the Pjth Section of this Act. 

Passenger's Contract Ticket. 

"NR. — Anyone receiving money from or In respect of any passenger shout leaving the Cnlfed King- 
dom for any place in North America, without using this form, and coopctly filling up the blanks therein, 
lensn^ wllh *'** barac In full, will fie liable to a penalty notwxcceding 101. for each such pas- 
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Ship 
on the 


of 

day of 


tons register burden, to sail from 


Kqiml to 
Statute 
Adults. 


I engage that the parties herein named shall be provided 
with a steerage passage to in the ship with not 


Urns than ten cubic feet for luggage fur each statute adult for 

the sum of £ including head money, if any, at the 

jdace of landing and every other charge; and 1 hereby ac- 
knowledge to have received the sum of £ in *‘* rt 

full 

pav ment. 

U’aU'r and provisions according to the annexed scarf will 
t»e siittplied by the ship, as required by law, and also fires and 
suitable heartlts for cooking. 

t'lmvils for eating and drinking will be * Fill up tluwe 
pro vi«lc-d by • blanks by stating 


J I tedding will be provided by* 


I 


Deposit £ 
Balance £ 
Total £ 


In each case 
w briber the 

If signed by articles are to be 
iker or agent, supplied bv the 
on whoac be- ship or by Uie 
passenger. 

[At the end of this . mitract insert the victualling scale, whic h 
must in no < ase be less than required under the provisions of 
the l asM-ugers Act.j 


{ N. U. — 
a brol 
stale c 
half. 


to be paid At 


SritRDfLR (Ci referred to In the 2f>th Section of this Act. 

a 

Form of Passenger Broker' i Licence. 

A. B .• of in the having shown to the satisfaction 

r>f us, the undersigned justices of the peace in sessions assembled, that he hath 


•The names in 
full, « ith (he 
addition* and 
sdilns* of the 
psrtv appliiog 
for the i< wit e, 
imiu tw r>.*r- 
rectly mwTUd. 


duly given notice to her Majesty's colonial land and emigration commissioners of his In- 
tention to make application for a licence to carry on the business of a passage broker or 
passage dealer in respect of passages to North America: we. the under signed justice* r 
so nxftemhled as aforesaid. and hating had no sufficient cause shown to us why the said 
A. H should not receive such licence, do hereby licence and authorise the said A. B to carry on the 
busings of a passenger broker or |*as sage dealer as aforesaid, until the 31st dav of December in the 
year following the present year, unless this licence shall l*e sootier determined by forfeiture for miMrou- 
tlticl on the part *>f the said A. B., a* in the Passengers Act Is provided. 

Given under our respective hands and scab, this day of 18 .at 

- ; ; f- .. (l.*..' 

Justice of the Peace. 

_ (Ll.l 

Justice of the Peace. 

St URDi LR (I>) referretl to in the 2f*th Section of this Act. 

Form of Sot ice to be giren by Passage Broker to Her Majesty's Colonial Land and Emigration Corn* 

mission*' t s. 

Gentlemen, 

1 A. It. of in do hereby give you notice, that it is 

mv intention to apply, after the expiration of twenty-one « teardav* from the 
putting of this notice into the |H>st, to the justices to be assembled in the 
<|iiarte 


,X n — The r»A.m<*% in full, with 
!?■>*• AiSili! ‘ii\ ami .vt'ilr«v.k of the 
part*, mu»t Iv Iwrc correctly 
mwrinl. 


- Name the |>l«ce or <1 i»- 
11 "huh (he (sarty going 
in e rcvulc.. 


sessions to l>e held for for a licence to carry tin the v n 

IHdty 

business of a passenger broker or passage dealer in respect of pas&agcs to , heil 
North America. 

Signature 

To her Majesty** Colonial Iatnd and Date 

Immigration Commissioners. 

ScilRDt't.* <F) referred to in the 21st Section of this Act. 

Form of Satire to be given to Her Majesty's Colonial / and and Emigration Commissioners of Forfeiture 

if Passage Btoker's l. teener. 

Gentlemen. 

This l* to give von notice that the licence granted on the day of The n*mr* in full, with the 

18 . to .4. B. of In to act as a pas- **w»noru *mi adrfrrM of the 

sage broker or passage dealer. -sras on the day of now pa ** mwnrtrd. 

last past duly declared hy us. the undersigned Justices of the |H*oce in petty «h« nwsoo of for- 

scssions assembled, to be forfeited. ' c% '" rXm 

Signatures 


To Her Majesty's Colonial Lnnd and F.mlgra- Date 

tion i.'t>mmls*lt>ners, London. 

In some rejects, passengers may be considered as a portion of the crew. They may 
be called on by the master or commander of the ship, in case of imminent danger 
either from tempest or enemies to lend their assistance for the general safety ; and in the 
event of their declining, may he punished for disobedience. This principle has been 
recognised in several cases ; hut, as the authority arises out of the necessity of the case, 
it must he exercised strictly within the limits of that necessity. — (Boyce v. Badclijfe, 
1 Campbell, 58. ) A passenger is not. however, bound to remain on b«>ard the ship in 
the hour of danger, hut may quit it if he have an opportunity ; and he is not required 
to take upon himself any responsibility as to the com/ net of the ship. If he incur any 

•303 
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responsibility, ami perform extraordinary wrvicei in relieving a vessel in distress, lie is 
entitled to a corresponding reward. 'Hie goods of passengers contribute to general 
average. — ( Abbott on the I*nr of Shi^tpintj, part iii. c. IO. ) 

PA IK NT. a privilege from the Crown granted by letters patent (whence the name), 
conveying to the individual or individuals specified therein, the sole right to make, use, 
or dispose of some new invention or discovery, for a certain specified period. 

The p >nrr to £rant patents *«***in* to c*xUt at rorninoti law ; t*ut It I* lirr* anti tl** lints I hy tin* famous 
statute *M Jac l.c. 3.. which rn.ict». ** That any declaration tM*torc-inenti.>nrd *hal| not extend to any 
letters pitcnt and grants privilege for the term of It year* or muter, thereafter to be made. of the Hole 
working or making of any manner of new manufacture* within this realm, to the true tintijirst inventor 
.nut inventors «>f such manufactures, which others at the time of making such letter# patent ami Krauts 
s,ha!l r.ot ti*e. *o a* also they tv not contrary to the law. n<»r mischievous to the state, by raising price* of 
com to •vtitie* at home, or hurt of trade. or generally inconvenient. The said 14 years to In* accounted 
from the .late of the tir»t letter* (silent. or grant of such privlIcKc thereafter to he made ; hut that the 
sa ne shall in 1 of »uch force as they should be »f that act had never been matte, ami none other. ” 

IWii t/ of Patent*. — 'I"he law with respect to patents is unav oidaldy encumbered with 
several difficulties. The expediency of granting patents has been disputed ; though, as 
it would seem, w ithout any stitlicient reas#»n. Were they rcfuscil, the inducement to 
make discoveries would, in many caves be very much weakened; at the suin’ time that 
it would plainly be for the interest of every one who made a discovery, to endeavour, 
if possible, to conceal it. And notwithstanding the difficulties in the way of conceal- 
merit, thev are not insuperable; Audit is believed that several important inv entions have 
been lost, from the secret dying with their authors. On the other hand, it is not easy 
to decide as to the term for which the patent, or cxclusi* c privilege, should 1 m* granted. 
Some have proposed that it should be made perpetual; but this would be a very great 
obstacle to the progress of improv ement. ami would lead to the most pernicious results. 
Perhaps the term of 1 l years, to which the duration of a patent is limited in l*ngland, 
is as proper a one as could be suggested. It may be too short for some inventions, ami 
too long for others; but, on the whole, it seems a pretty fair average. 

S jure if coition. — Previously to the reign of Queen Anne, it was customary to grant 
patents without any condition, except that they should be for really new inventions. 
Put a condition was then introduced into all patents, and is still retained, declaring 
that if the inventor do not. by an instrument umkr his hand and seal. denominated a 
specification, ptirticuhtrfy Jncrihe and ascertain the nature of his invention, anil in what 
manner the same is to be performed, ami also cause the same to be cniollcd in Chan- 
corv within a certain time (generally a month l. the letters patent, and all liberties and 
nit vantages whatever thereby granted, shall utterly cease ami become void. 'J~his was 
a verv judicious regulation It secures the invention from living lost ; and the moment 
the patent expires, every one is in a situation to profit by it. 

M*te *f <j rantinrj n Patent. — l.etters patent are obtained upon petition and affidavit 
to the Crown, setting forth, that thg petitioner has. after great labour and expense, 
made a certain discovery, which he describes, and which be believes will be of great 
public utility, and that be is the first inventor. "Hie petition is referred to the attorney 
or solicitor general, who is separately attended by the applicant and all competitors, if 
there be any. Idiey explain their projects to him, and lie derides on granting or 
withholding the patent. When the inventions of two or more conflicting applicants 
coincide, he rejects all the applications. It would seem, that to decide upon such 
difficult ipu-tions in mechanics as are often agitated in applications for patents, a 
fwmh.ir knowledge of the principles and practical application of mcehamc.il science 
would 1 m* indispensable. Hut by the lave, as it now stands, such knowledge is not 
deemed necessary. Ilie legal officers of the Crown arc the sole judges as to what 

p iU nt% should or should not be granted ; their award is final t and they are subject to 

no responsibility, other than the common remedies against public officers by impeach- 
ment. indictment, Ac. — none of w hich would be entertained, unless a corrupt motive 
were established. After approval by the law officers, the grant is made* out, sealed, 
and enrolled. 

Considering the authority under which patents are granted, can any one wonder at 
the number that have been overturned in the courts of justice? or at the litigation to 
which they have given ri*«*? 

I' r %r 4t f I'ntmt*. — Separate patents have to 1 h ? taken out for Knghmd, Scotland, 

and Ireland, if it Ik* intended to secure the privilege in the three kingdoms. 'Ilie 

expense of stamps, fees, Ac. is in all cases very heavy. It varies according to the intricacy 
of the invention, the opposition (if any) to the patent Irving granted, Ac. Hut at a 
rough average it may, perhaps, be estimated at 1 '^O/. for Knglnnd, lO(V. for Scotland, 
ami lOO/. for Ireland. — (See furl. Pnjwr No. 7 l?f». Scs*. IH.'JH. ) 

L.snditurns at to Patent* — 1 he nanlty »;nj utility of l ho inmition aro rimtllAl to. the validity of A 
ti Ji!u l 11 r , HU , *»as»s l>oen in me previoody to tho arant of »ho pat out, or to lie of l»o utility. 

Han. 1 * ,*T ll' 1 ' ., 1 »*>»»• t aly» (j*- for tomHhliiK f«*Ti»liM«> MHnothinjr ■* material amt useful mil'll) t'>' th« 

nanus of man. —(Cord Kenyon,* T. H.'SJ.) A philosophical principle only, neither organised, nor 
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capable of being so, in no ground for a patent ; because it is an element and rudiment of prfonre, and 
which, till applied to Koine new production from these element*, cannot, with justice to other inven- 
tors. he applied to the exclusive use of any one of them. In all patent* there is required, in the words of 
Lord Tenterdrn, “ something of a corporeal or substantial nature, something that can be made by mart 
from the matters subjected to his art and skill, or at the least tame new mode of employ ing practically hit 
art and skill ." — (f ioilson on the Law qf Patents, p.Hl.) Previously to Lord Tenterden. it had been 
ruled that a new process or method was not the subject of a patent. But his Lordship having Miggested 
t hat ** the word manufacture (in the statute) may, perhaps, extend to a new process to be carried on by 
known implements, or elements acting upon known substances, and ultimately producing some other 
known substance, Ac.” — liodmn, p. HT) — this principle of interpretation has now t>ecn adopted. 

A patent for a machine, each part of which was in use before, but in which the combination of the dif- 
ferent parts is new, and a new result is obtained, is valid. But, in order to its twin# valid, the specifica- 
tion must clearly express that it is in respect of such new combination or application, and of that only ; 
and not lay claim to original invention in the use of the material*. 

A patent may be granted for an addition to an old invention. But the patent must be confined to 
the addition or improvement, that the public may purchase it without t»eing encuml>ered with other 
things. If thenatent include the whole, it will he void ; for the property in the addition or improvement 
can give no right to the thing that has been improved (Untffon, p. 71.) 

\ valid patent may be obtained for an invention, “ new in this realm," though it may have been pre- 
xioiisly practised in a foreign country. 

A patent is void, if it lie ior several distinct inventions, and any one of them fail of originality. 

The specification must be prepared with great care. It should set forth the invention fully and cor- 
rectly. The terms used must be clear and unambiguous ; no necessary description must be omitted, nor 
w h it is unnecessary be introduced ; and the invention must lie described in the best and most improved 
state known to the inventor. If any one of these conditions be not complied with, the patent will be void. 
Any inaccurate or defective statement, were it even inserted through inadvertency, w ill vitiate the w hole. 

Caveat. It is not unusual for inventors who have not brought their inventions to perfection, and w ho 
are afraid lest they tx* anticipat'd by others, to lodge a caveat at the offices of the attorney and solicitor 
general . that is, an instrument by whit h notice is request'd to tie given to the jierson who enters it. 
whenever any application is made for a patent for a certain invention therein described in genera! 
terms The entry of a caveat is, there. ore, nothing more than giving information that an invention is 
nearly completed’; so that, if any other person should apply fora patent for the same thing, the preference 
may lie given to him who entered it. 

An injunction may be obtained for the infringement of a patent, in the same way as for a violation of 
the copyright nets. 

Patents have been sometime* extended by act of parliament beyond the term of 14 rears, on the 
ground that that term was too short properly to reward the inventor. 

An act passed in 18:V>, 5 Sc H W. 4. e. 77., made sundry regulations in the law or 
regulations under which patents had !>ecii previously granted as well as in the rules for 
their interpretation, ami pointed out the method of proceeding in cases where appli- 
cation is made for a prolongation of the term of the patent. We subjoin an abstract 
of this act. 

.4 nt/ person having obtained letters Patent for any Invention snap enter a Disclaimer. — Any person 
w ho hath obtain# d or shall hereafter obtain letters patent for th#* sole making, exorcising, Ac. of any 
invention, may. if he think tit. enter with the clerk of the patent* of Lngland. Scotland, or Ireland, 
rela tively, as the cave may Ixv having first obtained the leave of the attorney-general, or sohettor- 
gener.d in ease of an K.nglbh patent, of the lord advocate or solicitor-general of Scotland in the case of 
a Scotch patent, or of the attorney -general or solicitor-general for Ireland in the case of an Irish patent, 
a disclaimer of any part of either the title of the Invention or of the specification, stating the reason for 
Mirti disclaimer, or may, with such leave a* aforesaid, enter a memorandum of any alteration in thr said 
title or specification, not Iveing such disclaimer or such alteration as shall extend the exclusive right 
gr.int#*d by the *a:d letters patent ; and stub disclaimer or memorandum of alteration. t>ei»g filed by* the 
said i Irrk of tin* patents, and enrolled with the *>p# cific.it ion . shall t>c taken to bo part of such letters 
patent or such sjveo ideation in all courts whatever: proindod. that any person may enter a caveat, as 
caveat* arc now- entered, against such disclaimer or alteration ; which caveat shall give the party entering 
a right to have notice of the appli* ation tn-mg hoard bv the attorney-general or solicitor- general or lord 
advcM-ate rr«pcct i vely ; provide! also, that no such disclaimer or alteration shall bo receivable in evidence 
in any action or »uit ’(except in any preceding by scire facias) pending at the time when it was enrol h-d, 
but in cut) 1 such action or suit the original title and specification alone shall be given in evidence, and 
taken to l*e the till*' and spccifirath *n of the invention for which the letters patent have bet n granted ; 
provided abo. that it shall iv lawful for the attorney-general or solicitor-general or lord advocate, Ivefore 
granting such flat, to require the party apply iug for the same to advertise his disclaimer or alteration, as to 
the vaid attorney-general. Ac. shall seem right, and shall, if he require such advertisement, certify in hi* 
fiat that the same has l>oen duly made. — ( ^ 1 .> 

y/,de of Proceeding where Patentee is pt'oved nor to be the real Inventor . — If in any suit or action it 
shall be proved or found by the verdict of a jury that a |*erson who has obtained letters patent for any 
invention, or supposed invention, was not the first inventor thereof, or of some part thereof, by reason of 
some other person or persons having invrnbd or us«d the same, or some part thereof, before the date of 
suet) letters patent, or if such patentee or his assigns shall discover that some other |*erson had. unknow n 
to such patentee, invented or us«d the same, or some part thereof, before the date of such letters patent, 
it shall be lawful for such patentee or his assign* to petition II. M. in council to confirm the said letters 
patent or to grant new letters patent, the matter of which petition shall bo heard before the judicial com- 
mittee of the privy council ; and such committee, upon examining the said matter, and Iveing satisfied 
tli it such patentee tvehcrcd himself to l»e the first ami original inventor, and being sat i. died that such 
invention nr part thereof had not l*»*en publicly amt generally used tvefore the date of such first Utters 
patent, may report to 11. M. their opinion that the prayer of such petition ought to be complied with, 
whereupon 11 . M. may, if he think fit, grant such prayer ; and the said letters patent shall t»e available to 
give to such net It inner the sole right of using, making, and vending such invention : provided, that any 
(verson op|*os1ng such petition shall be entitled to be heard before the said judicial committee; provided 
also, that any person |»arty to any former suit or action touching such first letters patent, shall be entitled 
to have notice of such |w*titlon Ivefore presenting the same. — l$2.) 

If in any Jet ion or Suit a Predict futs* for the Patentee , the Judge may certify, Ac. — If any action at 
law or suit in equity shall be brought in re*(*ect of any alleged infringement of such letters patent here- 
tofore or hereafter granted, or any scire facias to repeal such letters patent, and if a verdict pas* for the 
patentee, or If a final decree or order t»e made for him, upon the merits of the suit, it shall be lawful for 
the judge w ho tried such action to certify on Che record, or the judge w ho shall make such order to give 
a certificate under his hand, that the validity of the patent cairn* in question before him, wlvich record or 
certificate being given in evidence In any other suit or action touching such patent, if a verdict pass, or 
order Ik* made, in favour of such patentin', he shall receive treble costs in such suitor action, to be taxes! 
at three time* the taxed costs, unless the judge making such second or other order, or trying such second 
or other action* certify that he ought not to have treble cost* — (§3.) 
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of in case of A pfu teat ion for the Pio/orngtithm qf the Term. -If any person who hath 

or shall hereafter obtain letters patent shall astvcrtUe in the I.ondou (^alette 3 times, and in 3 i.omhm 
|MfH*rs. and 3 times in some nmuti t paper publish***! in the town where or near to Mhieh he ran led on 
any manufacture *»r any thin*; made according to his specification, sir near to or in which in* reside* in ease 
he earned on in* such manufac tore. or put*!l»he*t in (hrnmntv where he carries on atieli manufac ture, or 
where he lives in ease there shall not I**' any paper publishes! in such town, that he intends to apply to 
II. M . in council for a prolongation of ins term of sole using and vending his ins tuition, and shall t*rlltion 
ti. M. in council to that «■ fleet, it shall In* lawful for any person to enter n caveat at the council office ; 
and if 11. M- refer such petition to the judicial committee of the privy council, and notice shall tlrst lie by 
him given to any person who has entered such enseal, the petitioner shall Ive heard by his counsel and 
witnesses to prove hi* case, and the persons entering caveats shall likewise Ih* heard by their counsel and 
w itnesses ; whereupon the judicial committee may report to II. M. that a further extension of the term 
in the -aid letters patent shall Ire grant***!, not exceeding 7 years ; and II. M. is hereby authorised and 
rmpin «-re*l. if iu* thinks fit. to grant new letter* patent for the said invention for a term not exceeding 7 
sear* after the expiration of the tird term : proud,**! that no such extension shall in? granted if the 
application by petition Ih* not made and prosecuted with effect Indore tfie expiration of the original term 
in such letters j silent — $ 4 ) 

/*• ease of Art tom, Ac . \i>/hy k> Ar grrra. — In any as* ti on brought for infringing any letter* j*atent, the 
defendant on pleading thereto shall give to the plaintiff*, and in any scirefael.es to repeal suc h letters 
p itent the plaintiff shall tile with his declaration, ;» notice of am objection* mi which he means to rely at 
the trial of such action, and no objection shall Ih* allowed! to Ih* made in In-half of such dcfeiiclant’or 
plaintiff at such trial, miles* he prove the objection* stated in such notice : provided always, that It shall 
be I iw tul bo any judge at chamber*, on summons served by such defendant or pl.iintilf on suc h plaintiff 
or defendant r»*»p«*ctiv ely to show cause shy he should m>t la* allowed to offer other objections whrn-of 
notice shall n*>t h we Ih-*^ given, to giv c leave to ofle-r such objection*, orr such terms as to him shall 
seem tit . — { \ S I 

(egs in Actiont for tnfnnging letters Patent. In any action brought for infringing any letters patent, 
in taxing the cost* thereof regard shall Ih- had to the part o| such c ase proved .*£ the trial, whic h sh ell Ih? 
certifies! Ivy the judge, and the co*ts of each J>art of the rase snail Ih- given acc ording as either party has 
succeeded or failed therein, regard Inang had to the notice of objection*, as well as the count* in the 
declaration, and without rrg.»rd to the general result «>t the trial < J n. > 

Penalty f 'r using, uuj uthortseii, the Same ot *t /'.if.n.'.Y, fr. If any |>«r son shall write, pai nt . or pr in t , 
or mo,, id, east, or carve, or engrave or damp up- n. any thing made. n*<*d. or *<dd bv him. for lh»- ci.i|>- 
makiug or selling of winch he* hath not olgamed letters patent the name or any imitation of the name 
of any other person who hath obtain, -d letters j at. nt. for the * le tucking and vending * »l »uc h Ihlng, 
without lever in writing of suc'h patentee e.r his a-.* gus, if any p r.v-n *b.»‘d upon suc h thing, not 
having been purchased from tin- patentee «>r some person who purcli i*c-d it from him. or not having the 
lif'iio' in writing of such patent**** or ins assigns, writ,*, paint, or otherwise mark the- word parent." 
the w ords letters patent.’ or the w ords “ by the king s p »t» nt ‘ or any w i>nl, of ti»e like kind, meaning, 
or import, with a v lew of imitating or count erfeit tug 1 in- stamp, mark or other dev n e of t h-- patentee, he 
shall for every such offence Ih- liable to a jwmdtj <u -7 , to u- res overed t*v action of cl, -lit . lull . .V c many 
court of record at Westminster <>r in In land. ->r ta ti;** curt c»t session in aiaml, «nc: iiall b> II M and 
the other to any person who shall sue for the same : provided, that nothing herein contained shall Ih? 
construed to extend to subject any jrerson to any penalty in r,-»|wct of stamping or in any wav marking 
five word " p stent" upon any tolug made, for the sole inukt.ig or vending oj w Inch a patent before 
iiN' imol hsi expired. i ", 7 > 

The reader will find a gr--.it deal of curious and instructive information with respect to patents, in the 
Rep>.o t < f the lumtnittee of the lion*- of tUrnr/n-ns oil that -oit-un t ( No XT* S«-ss. I i. parti, ularly in 
th- •>» i-lenee and paper* la-d inf-re th-* < --riiuntfee by Mr Farcy. 1’hc- treatise on tin- I me tf Pttienis 
o't>1 t’-uy rights , by Sir. tiods-in. is cb sr an 1 able. 

i’ATKAS, or PKT II A SSO, a sea-port in the N*. W. corner of the Mort :i, m ar the 
entrance* of the Gulph of la-panto, hit. > v I I i * N.. Ion. - l -I K. Population 
variously estimate*!, from 1.0* *> to .I.OO' >. 


I h<* port lie* a littb* l<» the northward of th** town ; I- it t?.e part fi -nting it is unsafe, ami exj»>*<-d to 
h e v v y s,-ai. particularly in winter. \ esse!*, ttb r> h-re. go a loth birth- r up the gulph. w In- re lit err Is a 
m de ->r ,piay. an I where they can l:e close to tin* wharl. Patr.n h<« a nu>r< c-st'-imt.- trade than any 
• >rh r pirt of I » recce. The principal exp-dts are nirr.mls, «..l, vai n,;.*, wine, raw silk, raw cotton, 
w ol. wax ,\r < >f these, * urrant* arr by tar the- most important 'I lie fruit l« larger, and :o-er 

rr--*n*.» 1 and gravel, than th *t *»l th»* Ionian Island*. Theyaire sliipj - d tn » ok » of v ,u umis stxe* ; hut, 

a* r e weight of the cask Is tncind-d in that of the fruit, it is sod to I..-, for the most part, heavier ami 
or r t',*n ri-M rt-irj. Morea currant* are preferred in in--l i - miitri- c. except laiglaud , but tier,? 

th* < urrar.fs » f /ante are held in erpial, or perhaps greater, es'irnati-m I ir«- export* <»: currants fr-un 
I'.'ric uny average Irom r^>.* * to 7 “.*">*■ c w t s a year ; i»ut r l.e f»r--luce of the crop vai !•-% e \ 1 1 cim-ly in 
.!TT. >(,t o-tc-i*|< I. utterly the cultnre of , lirr.llll* III tl.e Mum-.i ll.U liolt »••() gr, ttl) extended, and. we 
is*!!*a(*. may ,vbl, f->mjhefe|v overdone. Owing to the au reate of ti,#-ir -pi entity , tlieir juice, which 

t-i ;**p. a/j i u-ir,*! to >*o dollars \f*~r |r*-o |i>s , fi4»l. in |R|-*. sunk to I'd dollars |» r d * ! And as tins price 
w i| (, ,t pay the e x j<»-n *c s of , ulllv ati-ifi, the grower* are involved in the greatest dlth- nllle*. *n-l the in* 
f r : ■ - r jdantat; >n i will ne,*e*s«rily have t<> lw at v.in-l'»n«*d 1 he crops <»i »•;!, the next great Article of ex- 
port frdm 1’atra*. are. if p-Mcibb*. «t;ll in-»r** fluctuating tlun those of , urrant*. The Imports at Patras, a* 
.,* the oth r t#r-ek jr . r t « . r- msist j>rmc ij>-»lly of sugar. r--fTee. and other c<»bmial pr-*ducts ; plain an, I 
pr : nt* d < • t ' • <n • ■ utfs w • « d len go- ids . salted fi » h . iron , tm pi tb s. hardware, , <nl. c ordage. hemp, deal s , Jkc. 

Imported artn b s are i,r’o jght prim ij-al’.y from t.ii»- Ionian Islands. Malta. Venice. I.eglmrn. Marseille*, 

ami I ri# , t, of. Ir-mi the want r»f authentic d« fads, it is <ju?;e imj>ossibb* to form any a, c urate estimate 
o: amount >jrh-r a* r»**ps** Is Patras, or n-y other <»r,«'k port.— 

Shipping . i > , * - arrivals and departures at p. liras in 1 •* 4 1 w»rc — 
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A letney. — Slnrr the r*»Tolullon, the (Jrerk* have ***t*bli*hf*'l j 
A'liti'in lYriiinaKc in liiillailxii of lli.it of Fr.tnrp. 'f 'he |>lin-n> x 
t» a Ml»«-r l oin, ili*t xIi'miM ruiilain If-lOth* of i»ure mi-tai, ; 
»m<I I lotli of «JI -y, or |i| U (critnuueo of I tic former, nn«l | 
*1lH«lu. of the l.iltcr, Irf-liiK worth aliotit H \J. Aft-rlinjf. '1 he I 
1* pt.i to it « op)>er t oin, »►«-! it« l -lmith part <rf the i<li<i-nlx. Hut * 
tin* oilvt-r (tiiii, arc alrvtrty 01 ■•inch ilrliutd, that tliejr have j 
rHuoetl mu li> I fie othcer* of government. 
lirightt at ill Mnuurrt. — The quintal i» ilirldrd into 44 
olut, »r 1*2 H*. Hen. e, I < Kl llm. of Patraa — HS lira, avoir* ! 
iluixil.. Silk weight io l- r >tli heavier. 

A oitr k of currant, veil’ll* 140 ll»*. of the common weight, or I 
aUi.il ll.Slli* uvon .lu|x,io. 

'I' he .taro, nini m.-aourr, ~ If J Winch, huoheli*. I 

Tint hMig pic, or pik, use.l in ine.ioiirtng linen* anti woollena, 

— 7 7 Kngholi incite*. '1'he .liurt pic, uwd in meaauring *ilk», 

^ it r> ditto*. i 


/Wf ( Ktirffr* in the Kingdom t\f Cirerce. 

Tonnage . 

In the port* of PalrA., Syr*, N.tuplia, I’irrru*, M arathoncmaia, 
PnI.**, l alamau, and Natanno. 

On. l^p. 

• ftee. 


On vessels under '» ton* - 

— of 70 ■ - 

— nl *.»»•»» 70 — 

In the other ports : — 

C >n reiwl. under ’> ton* * 

of 7< » - - • 

— all jve 70 — 

Permit of IVparture. 


of from ■*> i 


> ‘TO ton* - 


«> 17 
free. 


Eighlhouve (only where there i* one,'. 

Oil ve*M-l» under ton* - free. 

— of from 3 to VO ton* - - O .SO 

_ 71 - '■*> — - - - - I no 

— — A l - I tiff — - - - V no 

_ — loi - voo — - - - * <*j 

_ 701 - '**) — - - - H •»> 

— — 301 and atKjre - - - "J OU 

When gunpowder remain* >m hoard, for every 2| IU». 

i«er niontri of.VOilar* - - - - O t 

\y hen it ia placed in the public magazine, for tfie *a me 

quantity an.l tone - - - - .03 

Obtrri ations vn the Tonnage Duty. — 1 . Vessel* arriving from 


alin.ul loade.1, and which <Ji*charge their . argcM-v, and depart 
loaded, pay the whole duty. 

V. S'e*sel* arriving from abroad loaded, and which dejoirt in 
ballast, pay two third* of the duty, whic h l* also exa< ted if 
they arrive in ballast, and depart loaded. 

3. Vrwel* arriving from abroad in ballart, and departing 
without lad ng, or arriving and departing with cargo, and not 
discharging any of it, pay one third of the duty. 

4. Vessel* arriving from and going to another port of the 
kingdom pay but one half of the duty. 

A ve**eH i* considered a* loaded, whether the be so fully 
or partially. 

hneeptums. — 1. Every vessel forced to enter a port, either 
l>r a vt<»rm or in emsequence of damage, i* exempted from all 
C l.arges during K dn.s. 

7. Every vessel entering a t«ort, from whatever cau*e, and 
destined to another jwjrt, and the master of whic t« *li.vll imme- 
diatcly make a il.vUr ition to the r*)>t*in of the port, that he 
ha* no intuition either of loa'lmg or dive harguig his 
may remain '» days witliout pacing any duty ex. ept the light - 
liiMi-f .hits. He i* jiern.iited ..lv> to r.-«eive or to .leliver 
lettters or money, un!-*s cHberwi** provided for by spec ial or- 
dinance*. 


\Y« have* derived these detail* partly from consular returns, and partly from other sources. 


('ommrrcc of f Greece . — Considering the favourable situation of Greece, the number 
and excellence of her ports, the hardy enterprising character of her people, and the 
progi ess they bail already made in navigation, it might have been supposed that she 
would have made a rapid advance in prosperity after being emancipated from the blind 
ami brutal despotism of the Turks. Hut, however the fact may l>e accounted for. this 
ha*, not certainly been the case. The ministers of King Otho appear not to have had 
the remotest idea of what was necessary to promote the development of industry in 
such a country as Greece. ' The new customs law, enacted in 181:b is arbitrary, and is 
full of prohibitions and penalties against which no caution can guard. Duties are. at 
the same time, laid on most articles of export ; and though the rates of duty in the 
tariff on imports (amounting to IO per cent, on cotton and woollen goods > cannot he 
fairly objected to, they are rendered most oppressive from the practice of charging them 
on arbitrary valuations, and of levying arbitrary tines. Agriculture i*. also, subject to 
the greatest discouragement ; from a third part to a half of the public revenue of the 
kingdom being derived from the worst of all possible taxes — a tithe! And we are 
assured by those well acquainted with the practical details, that the burden which the 
tithe really imposes is, in consequence of the illegal way in which it is assessed and 
collected, nearer 1 .1 and ‘JO than IO per cent, of the gross produce of the soil! Hence, 
instead of advancing, commerce and agriculture have, of late years, rather retrograded. 
And if to these defects in the commercial and fiscal regulations under which the 
country is placet!, we add the deficiency of capital, the all hut total want of good roads, 
the barbarism of a large portion of the population, the bankrupt state of the public 
finances, and the preference given by the gov eminent to military parade and ostentatious 
display, we need not he surprised at the stationary condition, the poverty, anil the all 
but universal discontent of the people. Hut it is to he hoped that the excess of the 
evil may at length lead to a cure ; and that at no distant period measures may be de- 
vised for giving freedom to industry, and for developing the extensive resource* of 
the country, and the talents anil ingenuity of its inhabitants. 

It is deeply to he regretted that Candia. or Crete. was not either added to the new 
kingdom of Greece, or made independent. Y\ e cannot help considering it as disgraceful 
to the Christian nations of Kurope, that this famous island, where European civilisation 
first struck its roots should he consigned to the barbarians by whom it is now laid waste. 
It is as well entitled to the favourable consideration of England. France, and Russia, as 
any part of Continental Greece ; and we do hope that measures may yet be devised for 
rescuing it from the atrocious despotism by which it has been so long weighed down. 

PATTERNS, are specimens or samples of commodities, transmitted by manu- 
facturers to their correspondents, or carried from town to town by travellers* in search 
of orders. 

PAWNBROKERS and PAWN1IROKING. A pawnbroker is a species of 
banker, who advances money, at a certain rate of interest, upon security of goods 
deposited in his hands ; having power to sell the goods, if the principal sum and the 
interest thereon he not paid within a specified time. 

1. Advantage* and Disadvantage* of Pawnbroking. — 'The practice of implcdging or 
pawning goods, in order to raise loans, is one that must necessarily always exist in 
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civilised societies, ami is, in many cases, productive of advantage to the parties. Hut 
it is a practice that is extremely liable to abuse. lly far the largest proportion of the 
6o*«i fiiie borrowers of money on pawn consist of the lowest ami most indigent classes ; 
and were the lenders not subjected to any species of regulation, advantage might be 
taken (as, indeed. it is fre«|uently taken, in despite of every precaution) of their neces- 
sities to subject them to the most grievous extortion. Hut. besides those whose wants 
compel them to resort to pawnbrokers there is another class, who hnvc recourse to them 
in order to get rid of the property they ha\ e unlawfully acquired. Not onlv, therefore, 
are pawnbrokers instrumental in relieving the pressing and urgent necessities of the 
poor, but they may also, even without intending it, Ix'comc the most efficient allies of 
thieves and swindlers, by affording them ready and convenient outlets for the disposal 
of their ill-gotten gains. The policy of giving legislative protection to a business so 
liable to abuse, has been doubted by many. Hut though it were suppressed by law. it 
would always really exist. An individual possessed of property which he may neither 
be able nor willing to dispose of. may lx* reduced to a state of extreme difficulty ; ami 
in such case, what can be more convenient or advantageous for him than to get a loan 
upon a deposit of such property, under condition t hat if he repay the loan, and the in- 
terest upon it, within a certain period, the property will be returned ? It is said, indeed, 
that the facilities of raising money in this way foster habits of imprudence ; that the 
first resort for aid to a pawnbroker almost always leads to a second ; and that it is im- 
possible to regulate the business, as to prevent tfie ignorant ami the necessitous from 
being plundered. That this statement, though exaggerated, is to a certain extent true, 

no one can deny. On the other hand, however, the capacity of obtaining supplies on 

de|>osits of goods, by affording the means of meeting pressing exigencies, in so far tends 
to prevent crime, and to promote the security of property ; and it would seem as if the 
desire to redeem property in pawn would ho one of the most powerful motives to in- 
dustry and economy. At the same time. too. it must lx* fx>rne in mind, that it is not 
possible, do what you will, to prevent those who are |*<>or and uninstrueted from Ingrow- 
ing ; and that they must, in all cases, obtain loans at a great sacrifice, and lx* liable to 
lx? imposed upon. Hut the fair presumption is. that there is less chance of any improper 
advantage being taken of them by a licensed pawnbroker, than by a private and irrespon- 
sible individual. Although, however, the business had all the inconveniences, without 
any portion whatever of the gtxul which really belongs to it, it would be to no purpose 
to attempt its suppression. It is visionary to imagine that those who have property 
will submit to lx* reduced to the extremity of want, without endeavouring to raise 
money upon it. Any attempt to put down pawnbroking would merely drive respect- 
able persons from the trade, and throw it entirely into the hands of those who have 
neither property nor character to loses. And hence the object of a wive' legislature 
ought not to lx* to alvolish what must always exist, hut to endeavour, so far at least as 
j> possible, to free it from abuse, by enacting such regulations as may appear to lx* lx*st 
calculated to protect the ignorant and the unwary from becoming the prey of swindlers, 
and to facilitate the discovery of stolen property. 

2. OMif}ntitrn\ under which Pawnbroker* should he phiml. — For this purpose it seems 
indispensable that the interest charged l»y pawnbrokers should lx* limited ; that they 
should be obliged to give a receipt for the articles pledged, and to retain them for a 
reasonable time before selling them; that the sale, when it d»x»s take place, should lx* by 
public auction, or in such a way as may give the articles the lx*st chance for lx*ing sold 
At a fair price ; and that the excess of price, if there lx* any, after deducting the amount 
advanced, and the interest and expenses of sale, should lx* paid over to the original owner 
of the goods. To prevent pawnbrokers from becoming the receivers of stolen goods 
they should lx* liable to penalties for making advances to any individual unable to give 
a satisfactory account of the mode in which he ix-carne possessed of the property he is 
desirous to pawn; the officers of police should at all times have free acres* to their pre- 
miss's ; and they should lx* obliged carefully to describe and advertise the property they 
oiler for sale. 

M. />*«* ns t-t Pawnbroker *. — It may appear singular that pawnbrokers should hardly 
have lx*en named in any legislative enactment till after the middle of last century. It 
was enacted by the :iO Geo. 2. c. 2-\. that a dujtlirale or receipt should be given for 
good* pawned ; and that such as were pawned for any sum less than I Of. might lx? re- 
covered any time within two years, on payment of the principal and interest ; but tlic 
rate* of interest was not fixed. This defect was supplied by the 2. f i Geo. d. c. 48. ; but 
the act 40 Geo. .1. c. 90. contains the latest «nd most complete regulations on the 

subject. 
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Iti*’ rate «»f ."V/. in ihe pound In the « a Uvular month, imiuding 
. lh«* rurivni month , and to in proportion for am fractional 
pun. 

Pawnlirokm are to give f.irthlng* In exchmige. 
lVr*mi* apply Imt to redeem gfw«l* pawet within 7 day* 
nAcr the fir*t rab-iittir month after the t.itne shall have tern 
pUtlgi-il, may ri-d»-»Mii tin.- utinr w tltcmi paying any tiling f«>r 
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lendar month and t»>e half of another ; and in all east-* wlwre 
I tie partie* *« entitled, and applying a* afore, aid, after the ex- 
piration of tiie tir»« 14 lies, and lefure the expiration of tlw 1 
m-c in id month , the pawnhrok' r is allowed to take the interest 
of flir . Ii, V u-i will month ; and the value regulation* and ] 
»trb turn* -hall take place in every subsequent month. 
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shall lv >m |>e' lest to ?<*>Wiiv««T the rosy* 
ti l*. e*»«-t*t a* here-.n after ex < exited. 

The am ksmt of profl'* <sn <lu| l>. .tfex shall ha* .willed on 
ph-vlgt-s rislmnml, ansi *si< h dupin ate JiaII be kept by the 
pi w nhr.ikrr f >t I year. 

Person* ps wrung other }*rs«ple‘i e«d« *i»h<sit fheir r<*men( 
n>»i !„• apptrheswiel hs the a .mint i*f I insure, ai.sl h 
III a ; *si< t * not etreaal ng V. ivor lew* tls.sn ‘ t * *•« , and 

* s' ue of the grsats p«**iieat . snd if live forfnttire I** r>*4 t'unie- 
di ale I < | spit i tin' juslue shall rnminil the ptrt* to the hmtaeof 

I'urfri t mi, io Ik- kef* to h siil ‘latsnair f»r .1 calendar tiewslhs; 
and if witfim .1 dati la-fore the rtpiratt-m </ dir onrmtiiiinenl 
tin- forfeiture >ha!l ii>h la* ptld, live luvti. e may r.r*'.er the per- 
son In le pubH«ty whij*)xst, aivrt the h-*rfr»t u res shall tar app ied 
toward! link log aatisfa* tiors to the part i injured. and def ray irsg 
llva- . . v* t * ; lisit T the j*arts iniurssl shall tie* me to a n-y>t such 
sstlsf *. tints and rosts, o* If there tw am orerplu*. stu h fig- 
fi i » ti re* or i • * «*rp! u» shall le p i»l to l he | -**- «r of l he par »*h - 

I'rrwtna forging or i nuntrtfe’Ting dupl-eatr* mar le 
"*vl ib*lir«*rvat to a rnntuUr, who shall rt stiver them M>*v a 
jnsfire; arwl, ii|*m con *i« turn, *u*-h fw-rxon shall t«e ,-vunnmicxl 
t<> the house of « orrvM; lows for any t line not eu s-est mg 3 < aletvlar 
month*. 

I'r r *mi otrcrinf plerlgea, not (Irinf a Mlitf»i-tfinr tremml 
of t hem sad res, or the mrwnt l>y w hu h they Iwsamr poMsasl 
«*f sui It goals, or wilful!, giving any fals< inform »ts,*n , or if 

• here shad Iw reason to su*|w*i t that such roods are *4i»len, or 
iUegall* oht nurai, r>r if any jwts-sn nntoilll cal to redos -m g.»wl« 
In (sawn shall nidenotir to rtahwin tlir same, they may be 


set red and delirered to a constable, to be carried before a jut- 
tire ; anil if there should appear ground for a second examin- 
ation, tlstry shall lie aanmitttti to tie r.ommmt gaol or Ionise of 
eorriv tirm, to l*e dealt with aeecmllng to law ; or where such 
procesxlingx are not suthoris«d try the nature of live oflence, 
the party shall be committed for any time not exceeding 3 
c alendar months. 

I'erscms buying or taking in pledge unfinished goods, linen, 
or atiiJ.»rH, intrusttxl to otmn to - ash or rnertd, Uvall forfeit 
double the sum lent, and restore the good*. 

IVace officer* are ern |Kiwerc-d to anarch for unfinished g'sodt 
which shall lie come Icy unlawfully. 

When good* are unlawfully pawned, the pawnbroker I* to 
re* tore them ; an«l tlsehr hmivc* may |je aware lied during the 
h'fijrx of lamine**, hy a warrant from a magistrate for the dta- 
( osrrry of such property. 

IVrsons producing note* or mnnurandiunt arc to Iwr deemed 
the ow ner* of the proj*erty. 

Where duplicate* are lost, the pawnbroker, upon affidavit 
made hy the owner of such loss before a magistrate, shall de- 
liver another dtiplh ate. 

(rood* pawned are deemed forfeited at the rrul of a year ; 
imt, on not ce fiom jiervm* having goods in pledge, 3 month* 
further are to be allowed lieyood tlve year for redet upturn ; such 
notice to Ire given lorf-rre the twrlvrmuntli i> e*|* red. 

All giexl* trawnesi mat lie sold at the expiration <rf mg « hole 
year; and ,«!| goes)* so fo*-feite<l , ori which almre In#, and not 
excesvimg In/, shall have been lent, *lvall Ire wold bs public 
au< tint), and nert otlierwi*e; nertu'e of su< h sale I wing twice 
given, at least t clav* lefntt tin- anrtjrm, in a public nc - i|a|er, 
iiixm pain of forieinng to tlir owner of the good* not more than 
'»/. nor less than V/- 

A:1 yricture*, prints, l rooks, btonre*, statues, bust*, c arsing* 
in i vorv :»nd inarl le, cainco*. intas;’ n >s. n . us e al, mat tiein *■ tc.-.l 
and phil-rwc.phic aj Instruments, .and china, diai! Iw wold Ly 
tlietn*, Ises, and without n*her 1 lime* m , in e'ety 

sear , rii, on the 1st JfnNiiriy in Juuuttry , Apnt, July, and 
m fieri «im. 

I'aw nl.rok« r* «#•- not U, purchase gn,-l». while in their c-u - 
toct-i, rv rv take in pledges from per*«>»i* unrfit If ye*r» of age, 
nr mtosic -red , nor take in any £•»«!* l- f-rrr * in die frtvmm 
• »r aft>T a m the evening Iretwern girbw/M,ii-<iuv and fa/./y- 
d.»v, <*t la-fore 7 in tlie frr<tii*m or after h in the ecemcig 
during live remainder M the se»r, excepting ewily until II on 
tike e»e< mg* of .vjtirr.Uv, and tlve c»en,ri^* preceding t*«Mf 
fn/.iy are! Ch ,1 #/eso# —f.iy . and e<c-ra fa*1 or than k«w.*i v big d.i v . 

An accnunt <d live sale of pledge* f,«r more than '.<»#. i* lole 
enterrsi b» pa w nbr- -k ee* in a Ixvik , a--.d the Mirpbi* i* la le 
]s».«J in the owner of the gist*!* jvawned, if demamlraJ wnhin 
Ihrrf purr cjf tlve asle, mulct i«enjJly of 1 ' s', aivd treble the sum 
lent. 

I’aw n broker* * re to place in siew the tal*> of profit* ; and 
their iu'd# atvl busirst*** is to la- placed over the door, c*n 
tw-nalts of 1<K. 

r.iwt» broker* m. uring gnnds. nr *t-bing them l>ef. ’v.- the rime 
ryw. itied. shall, upoi »ppl cation to a magistrate, tie i otn|w-v!ed 
to ni.tk* satisfaction f-r tiie »-aintt ; and if tiw- sar.-fac-tron 
*w ardes! shall leegutl tone rtcvtcl the print-. pal and profits, 
the pawnbroker sli.*!| deliver the g'x«l» pU*lgid !•' the um nm 
w thin: I lying pa>d ant thing f.<r pr nnpal r<r pro**f. 

I*4«n broker* shall j'lrodwte their Iwwikv before .* magi *d rule ; 
c-r. r< fusing so to do, shall forfeit a sum not acceding luf. n<«r 
It** than V. 

I’awribf oker* offending against th's .*• », *h cJ! forfrit for every 
efdcn< e not le*.s than i<’#. nor more than 1 m# 

It has Isvti held by the- « «nirt *>< Kmg'j itens* h, that a pxwn- 
l tokrr hr* no right in sell unred<*rMic*l pledge*, after the ex- 
pnfi.m if a year frewn the tune iIk> gi««b were pledged. ,f, 
win r the* arc in h s |sa*es»i<»!i, the or^g naj owner trevdcT him 
the prin tf*ai and interest due. — t n'alUr v. >t*tt/k, lf?d of 
.lanuav* , lsfii.1 t Vn a m.vii<*n for a new uni. I <>rd Tent, rden 
mcI, •• I am of oj»:ntnn. that if the pledge l*e not redre-med at 
the expir stnec of a cs-ar aivd a da* . .and no n.* v, e given that 3 
ii'unth* further are to le a'lowerl f.w its redctnpticwi.) the 
I saw n broker ha* a riwht to rtpoie it to sale so soon rs he can, 
ccwvv isi.eitJ * w tih t^e proejs r«n» of the art but if ,ct any time 
tw f..r* thf m !t K%i* n.-fi mIIk t.tkrn p/iift, th- ow ner of the goodt 
tender the pno. ipaJ ami intire-t, and ecjwnse* incurred, he 
ha* a right to his g-verh, and the pawnbroker »* not injured ; 
fk<r tlve jwwrr o< *a!c is allowed him it>cft-ls to sec- u re to him 
the m-v-v,* whuh be has sdvinml. tesuether with the high 
rate of mteresi whit h the law aKuwa to him in hi* character 
cT pa* nl>rckkt-r " 


Such is tho prcMMit state of the law with respect to pawn!>rokers. On the whole, the 
regulations seem to In* judiciously devised. Perhaps, however, the rate of interest oil 
small deposits mi^ht he advantageously lowered. The law allows interest at the rate of 
'tft. per month to Ik* charged on loans of ‘2s. fit/., which is at the rate of i?0 per cent. : 
hut the same sum of \>i. per month is exigible from all smaller loans; and as very 
many do not exceed 1*. <></.. and even fit/., the interest on them is exceedingly oppressive. 
No doubt there is a great deal of trouble with respect to such loans; hut still, consider- 
ing the vast number of advances under L\f. b»/.. it would seem that the interest on them 
might Ik* somewhat reduced. Perhaps, too, it might be advisable, still better to secure 
compliance with the statute, to enact that no one should be licensed ns a pawnbroker 
without producing sufficient security for a certain sum, to be forfeited in the event of 
his knowingly or wilfully breaking or evading any of its provisions. This xvonld pre- 
vent (what Cohpihoun says is no^#n uncommon practice) swindlers from becoming 
pawnbrokers, in order to get the means of selling stolen goods. — ( Treatise on the PtJice 
nf the ‘Jd ed. p. l/»b.) 

It would be a useful regulation to oblige pawnbrokers to insure against losses by fire. 
Much mischief has !x*en occasioned by the neglect of this precaution. 

The duties on pawnbrokers* licences produced, in 18*11, 16,1165^. 
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■1. \o4ices of Pa ten broking in Italy, France, ^'c. — 'l*he practice of advancing money 
to the poor, either will* or without interest, seems to have been occasionally followed in 
antiquity. — f H, v •*«»«««, vol. iii. p. 1*1. 1st Kng. ed. ) Hut the first public establish- 
ments of this sort were founded in Italy, under the name of M<mti tli Pitta, in the ,14th 
and loth centuries. As it was soon found to l»c impossible to procure the means of 
supporting such establishments from voluntary contribution*, a bull for allowing interest 
to be charged upon the loans made to the poor was issued by Fco X. in 15*21. 'Fhe.se 
establishments, though di tiering in many respects, have universally for their object to 
protect the needy from the risk of being plundered by the irresponsible individuals to 
whom their necessities might oblige them to resort, by nccommodatmg them with loan* 
on comparatively reasonable terms. And though their practice has not, in all instances,'* 
corresponded with the professions they have made, there seems no reason to douht that 
they have been, speaking generally, of essential service to the poor. 

From Italy these establishments have gradually spread over the Continent. 'Hie 
Mmt tic Pictc, in Paris, was established by a royal ordinance in 1777 ; and after being 
destroyed by the Revolution, was again opened in 1797. I n ISO-4, it obtained a monopoly 
of the business of pawnbroking in the capital. Foans are made, by this establishment, 
upon deposits of such g^nnls as can be preserved, to the amount of two thirds of the 
estimated v alue of all goods other than gold and silver, and to four fifths of the value of 
the latter. No loan is for less than :1 francs (*_?-<- *;</.). 'I*he advances are made for a 
year, hut the borrower may renew the engagement. Interest is fixed at the rate of one 
per cent, per month. 

'Hie M ait */»■ Pictc has generally in deposit from #» 00,000 to t >50,000 articles, worth 
from I *_\» * XMXX'f to 1 :l,(XX.»,i KX’t francs. 'Hie expense of management amounts to from 
r>0 to *>5 centimes for each article ; so that a loan of d francs never defrays the expenses 
it occasions, and the protits are wholly derived from those that exceed 5 francs. At an 
average the profits amount to about JdXiXX) francs, of which only alnnit I 55,<XX) are 
derived from loans upon deposit, about 125.<X)«> being the produce of other funds at the 
disposal of the company’. 

In some respects, particularly the lowness of interest upon small loans, and the 
greater vigilance exercised with respect to the reception of q|olcn goods, the Mont tie 
Picte has an advantage over the pawnbroking establishments in this country. It may 
be doubted, however, whether it is, on the whole, so well fitted to attain its objects. 
The limitation of the loans t « » d francs would be felt t « * be a serious grievance hero, 
ami it can hardly be otherwise in France; nor is it to he supposed, that the servants of 
a great public establishment will Ih* so ready to assist poor persons, having none but 
inferior articles to offer in security, as private individuals anxious to get business. 
And such, in point of fact, is found to be the ease, not in Far is only, but in all those 
parts of the ( ontincnt where the business of pawnbroking is confined to a few establish- 
ments. And hence, though the question be not free from diflieulty, it would seem 
that, were the modifications already suggested adopted, our sv stein would be the ln:st 
of any. 

For further information with respect to this curious and interesting subject, the 
reader is referred to the Trade tit hi /tonfai*>tnce Pul>'i‘jur of Degcrando, iii. 1 — 
besides giving a succinct historical not tec of .\font* tl> Pitt*, the learned author ha* 

« ! i wi'sed tut is t part of the knotty questions connected with the proper organisation of 
tree establishment*, and with their influence on society, with equal sagacity and 
ibi!i tv. 

IT. A KF- ASH. See Potash. 

I’KA KI.S ( Du. Pcu trim , Fr. Pcrhs (h r. Prrlcn , It. /Vr/r , Fat. Margaritw ; Ilu*. 
>rj rrrttieh tty, pe ri >t - Np. Perhts ■ .Arab. I.tp>d't *> ■ ( v ii g, ,Vix>/'»<> ; lliud. ), art* Well 

known globular concretion* found in several specie* of shell-fish, but particularly the 
mother-of-pearl oyster ( Pontfui maryaritifrrti Ian.). Pearls should be chosen round, 
of a bright translucent silvery whit«nc**, free from stains and roughness. Having these 
qualities, the largest are of course the most valuable. The larger ones have frequently 
the shape of a pear ; and when these are otherwise perfect, they are in great demand 
for ear-rings. ( Vylon pearl* are most esteemed in Kngland. 

Vtdnr. Her. nj" Pmrts. — Pearls were in the highest possible estimation in ancient Home, 
and bore an enormous price. — ( Print ipi n *n culmrnque omnium rerum prefii , margarifte 
t enmt. — /Via. Hist. Sat. lib. x. c. ) Tlieir price in modern times It a* very much 
ded invd ; partly, no doubt, from change of manner* and fashions ; but, more probably* 
Horn the admirable imitations of peart* that may tfr obtained at a very low price. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Milburit. a handsome necklace of Ceylon pearls smaller than a large 
pea, costs from 1 7 <V. to ; blit one of pearl* alwmt the sine of peppercorn* may Ik* 

bail for 15/. : the pearls iri the former sell at a guinea each, ami those in the latter at 
alfout l*. <>'/. When the pearl* dwindle to the si/.e of small shot, they are denominated 
see, i pearls, and are of little value. 'H»ey are mostly sent to China. One of the most 
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remarkable pearls of which we have any authentic account was bought by Tavernier, at 
Catifa, in Arabia, a fishery famous in the days of .Pliny, for tlie enormous sum of 
1 10,000/. ! It is pear-shaped, regular, and without blemish. The diameter is *G: J inch 
at the largest part, and the length from ‘2 to 3 inches. 

Much difference of opinion has existed among naturalists with respect to the pro- 
duction of pearls in the oyster ; but it seems now to be generally believed that it is 
the result of tlisea.se, and is formed in the same manner as bezoar — (see Hf.zoar); 
pearls, like it, consisting of successive coats spread with perfect regularity round a 
foreign nuchas. In fact, the Chinese throw into a species of shell-fish ( my til us cygneus , 
or swan muscle), when it opens, 5 or G very minute mother-of-pearl beads strung 
on a thread ; and in the course of a year they are found covered with a pearly crust, 
which perfectly resembles the real pearl. — ( M ilium's Orient . Com.; Ainslies Mat. 
Intlica , 8fc. ) 


Pearl Fisheries. — The pearl oyster is fished in various parts of the world, particularly on the west 
coast of ( 'ey Ion ; at Tutiooreon, in the province of Tinnevelley, on the coast of Coromandel ; at the Hahrein 
Islands, in the (bilph of Persia ; at the Sooloo Islands ; ofT the coast of Algiers ; ofTSt. Margarita, or Pearl 
Islands, in the West Indies, ami other places on the coast of Colombia ; ami in the Bay of Panama, in the 
South Sea. Pearls have sometimes been found on the Scotch coast, and in various other places. 

The pearl fishery of Tuticorren is monopolised by the Hast India Company, and that of Ceylon by 
government. But these monopolies an* of no value; as in neither case does the sum for which the fishery' 
la let equal the expense* IneurrtsJ in guarding, surveying, and managing tin* banka. It is, therefore, suf- 
ficiently obvious that this system ought to be aholish«*d, and every one allowed to fish on paying a moderate 
licence duty. The fear of exhausting the banks is quite ludicrous. The fishery would Ik* ab-u. tinned as 
unprofitable long tvefore the breed of oysters had been injuriously diminished ; and in a few years it would 
be as productive as ever. Besides giving fresh life to the fishery! the abolition of the monopoly would put 
an end to some very oppressive regulations, ena« ted by the Dutch more than a century ago. 

Persian tiulph. — The most extensive itearl fisheries an* th*>se on the several hanks m»t far distant from 
the island of Hahrein, on the west side of the Persian tiulph. in lat . ‘Zb 3 .V>' S .. 1- ng. 5 Y-> 10' K . ; but pearl 
oysters are found along the w hole o| the Arabian coast, ami round almost all the islands of the gulph. Such 
a* are tithed in the sea near the island* of Karrak and forgo contain pearls said to be of a superior colour 
and description. They are formed of m layers or folds, whilst others have only , r i, but the water is too 
deep to make fishing for them either very profitable or easy. Beside*, the cntiie monopoly of the fishery 
1* In the hands of the sheik • >( Hudiire, u ho seem* to consider these island* as his immediate property. 

“ The fishing season is divided into two portion*.- the one called the short and cold, the other the 
long and hot. In the cinder weather of the month of June, diving is practised along the coast in shallow 
water ; but it is not until the intensely hot months of J ily. August, and S< pt< -ruber. that tin* Bahrein 
banks are much frequented. The w . iter on them is alnuit 7 fathoms deep, ami the «ii v* r » are mm. h im on - 
sentenced wh--n it l* odd ; imfeed. they can do litth* when it is n<*t as warm as tin a.r, and it frequently 
In-come* even more so m the hottest months of the summer. \Vh« u they dive, they o impress the nostr its 
tightly with a small piece of horn, which keeps the water out. and stutr their e.,rs with bees' wax for 
the same purjumv They attach a net to their u.vst». to contain the ojst.-rs ; and aid tin ir «i, scent by 
means of a stone, which they hold I »\ a rope attached to a Imat. and shake it when they wish t<* be drawn 
up. From what I could learn. 2 minutes tnav be considered as rather above the average time of their 
remaining under water. Although severe tal»our. and very exhausting at the tune, diving is not consi- 
dered particularly injurious to the constitution ; even old in< n practise it. A person usually dives from 
Pi to l’> tunes a day in favourable w eather ; but when otherw i*e. 3 or 4 times onlv. The w ork is po r formed 
on an empty stomach. When thetliver becomes fatigued, he g<.*cs to sleep, and does not eat until he has 
•lept some time. 

" At Bahrein alone, the annual amount produced by the pearl fishery may t»e reckoned at from 
«**>,(»*)/. to *g4u,(ii»7. If to this, the purchases made by the Bahrein merchants or agents at A boot t abet* 
Sharga, Bas-ul Kh)ina«k. Ac. In- added, which may amount to half a< mm h tin rc. there will be a total 
of about .IUO.inmi/. or ; f>ut this is calculated to unhide the whole pearl trade of the gulph ; for it 

is Iwlii’viM tlvat all the principal merchant*, of India. Arabia, and Persia, who deal in pearls, make their 
purchase*, through Agent*, at Bahrein. 1 have not admitted m the alvove estimate much more than one 
sixth of the amount some native merchant* have stated it to lw\ as a good deal seemed to be matter of 
guess or opinion, and it is difficult to get at facts. My own estimate is in some measure checked by the 
estimated profits of the small boat*. But even the sum which 1 have estimated is an enormous annual 
value for an article found In other jvarts «*f the world a< will as here, and which is never used in its 
l vest and most valuable state, except as an ornament, l.arge quantities of the seed pearls aro*usod 
throughout Asia, in the composition of majoons. or electuaries, to form which all kinds of precious 
•tones are occasionally mixed, after being j*oinnhxl. excepting, mdeevl. diamonds ; these being consi- 
der evl. from their hardness, as utterly indigestible. The ma.ioon. in which there is a huge quantity of 
pearl*, 1« much souglit for and valued, on account of its siip)*«'*i*d stimulating and restorative qualities. 

“ The Bahrein pearl fishery boat* are reckomd to amount to al*out l.-Vki. and the trade is in the hands 
of merchant*, some of whom posses* considerable capital. Fhev l>ear hard on the producer* or fishers, 
and even those who make the greatest exertions in diving baldly have food to eat. The merchant 
advance* some money to the fishermen at cent per cent., and a portion oi dates, rice, and other necessary 
article*, all at the supplier * own price ; he also let* a boat to them, for which he gets one share of the 
gro*< profits of all that is fished ; and, finally, he purchase* the pearls nearly at h»s own price, for the 
unhappy fishermen Are generally in hts debt, ami therefore at hi* mercy. — (, Manuscript . \otes Rimma. 

meat, d hy Major l). IVilson, late Political Resident at Hushirc.) . r t . 

The fiihcry at Algiers wa* farmed by an F.nglish association In \*2o, but we are ignorant of their 

SU<s>fts - - — f very great value. InJ AsT. upw ards of 

fi*j 

weighed _ 

and another, on a •mailer *calc. for prosecuting It in the Bay of 1 anama and tin 1 acific. Both 

*' Tho bT.I tiny c round I, ukl to bo In f**m fi to « fathom. ustor. Tim divert continue under wator 
front a minute to a minute and a half, or at most 2 minute*. I hey have a sack or bag fastened to the 
neck. In which they bring up the oyster*. The exertion is extremely violent ; and the diver* are unhealthy 
and short lived. 

IWt. Sit Ft. is, commonly called Mahrr-of.pnti sh<V*. arc imported from various 
part* ofthe I'.nsl, and consist principally of the shells ot the pearl oyster from the Onlph of 


The povrl fl.hcrlr. on tho .-.sot of ColomhU "-rent on- lime. -f r-ry (treat table n t.Ss. . np»»r.ts of 
07 It., of .marl, are uld to have l.« imported into Seville Philip 1 1 had one from St. Mars. it*. » hu h 
veltfhtMl a V) carat* and was value,! at 1 :*).«**> dollars. But. for many years pa»t. the C olombian pearl 
l.heries have iten of ^MiatUely little importance, lb, ring the mania for joint .lock c«.n,«.»l M in 


mbia ; 
were 
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Persia anti other places, particularly the Sooloo Islands, situate between Borneo and the 
I*hilippi»es, the shores «>f which afford the largest and finest shells hitherto discovered. 
On the inside, the shell is beautifully polished, and of the whiteness and water of pearl 
itself : it has the same lustre on the outside, after the external lamina* have been removed. 
Mother-of-pearl shells are extensively used in the arts, particularly in inlaid work, and 
in the manufacture of handles for knives, buttons, toys, si util- boxes, Sc. The 1'hincse 
manufacture them into heads, fish, counters, spoons, ike. ; giving them a finish to which 
Kuropean artists have not been able to attain. Shells for the Kuropean market should 
be chosen of the largest sire, of a beautiful pearly lustre, thick and even, and free from 
stains. Keject such as are small, cracked or broken, or have lumps on them. When 
stowed loose as dunnage, they are sometimes allowed to pass free of freight. — ( Milium'* 
Orient. Com.') The imports during tiled years ending with 18-1*2 amounted, at an 
average. to alnuit iLTO.iXX) lbs. a year. 

PK AS (tier. Krbsen Fr. Pais „• It. Ptarlli. Riti , Sp. l*es< tits, (, uisantes ; Kus. (loroeh ). 
'Hie pea is one of the nu>st esteemed of the leguminous or pulse plants It is supposed 
to Ik* indigenous to the south of Kurope, and was cultivated by the ti reeks and Homans, 
the latter of whom probably introduced it into Britain. There are many varieties ; hut 
the common garden pea ( Pt*u>n >, ami the common grey or field pea < Pi. mm 

tirrtHs* ). are the most generally cultivated ; being reared in large quantities in all parts 
of the country, particularly in Kent. But since the introduction of the drill husbandry 
the culture of the pea as a field crop has been to a considerable extent superseded by the 
bean. Sometimes, however, it is drilled along with the latter; for, In-ing a climbing 
plant, it attaches itself to the l>van. so as to admit the ground being hoed ; at the same 
time that the free admission of air about its roots promotes its growth. It is not possible 
to frame any estimate of the consumption of jK-as. ilic held pea is now hardly e\er 
manufactured into meal for the purpose of l>eing matie into bread, as was formerly the 
case in many parl> of the country ; but there is reason to think that the garden pea is 
now more extensively used than ever. — \ l ^tu* Ion's Putt/. of .h/neufturr ; Kr>>un on 
Rural .-tjfuirs, vol. ii. p. 7*2. For an account of the laws regulating the importation, 
ficc. of peas, sec C’ohn I. a w s a m> Cok n Tkadk. ) I .eguminoiis crops are very extensi > 1 y 
cultivated in India. 

l*K('K.a dry measure for grain, pulse. «!*c. 'The standard. or liiipt-ii.il peck. con- 
tains *2 gallons, nr 5 j 1 ./,» cubic inches. l our peeks make a bushel, and *1 bushels a 
coomb. — f See Wrionrs \ \ i> Mk ivi k» v I 

PKhLITOlt V, the root of a perennial plant ( .1 nthemin pyre thrum >, a tiatiw- of the 
Levant, Barharv, and the stmtli of Kurope. 'Hie root is long, tapering, alxvut the 
thickness of the finger, with a brownish cuticle. It is unportt*tl packed in halts, mihu*- 
times mixed with other ro«»t%. from which, however, it is easily tbstingiiished. It is 
inodorous. When chewed, it seems at first to he insipid, but after a few seconds it 
excites a glowing heat, and a pricking sensation on the tongue and lips, which remains 
for lO or 1*2 minutes. 'Hr* pieces break with a short resinous fracture ; the transverse 
section presenting a thick brown bark, studded with black 'hilling points, anti a pale 
yellow radiated inside. It is used in medicine as a stimulant. — t 7 A'»H*»n i Jtisp* u»- 
atory. ) The price varies, including the duty (tut. >. from '2m. to 2*. per lb. 

PKNI.’I LS ( (;«*r. Piusrl • I >U. pinterfrn ■ 1* r. Ptnce tux , It. Pmnrlli . Sp. Pi Merit » ), 

the instruments used by painters in lav ing on their colours They are of various kinds, 
and made of various materials ; some living formetl of the bristles of the boar, ami others 
of camel’s hair, the down of swans. Sc. 

I* K NCI KS, BLACK l.LAI). See IIia.k Lmi. I’is.ik 

1*KNK MV KS ( tier. ['nlrrmei*rr ; Fr. ('ami ft ; It. 'J'rm/mxini , Sp. I 'orta fjumas ), 
small knives, too well known to need any particular description, used in making ami 
mending pens. 'l'he best ami most highly ornamented penknives are manufactured in 
Isondon and Sheffield. 

I'LN'NV, formerly a silver. but now a copper coin. 'Hits was the first silver coin 
struck in Kngland by our Saxon ancestors, Unng the '2-IOth pint of their pound ; so that 
its weight was alxmt 22 j grains 'J’roy. 

1*L NS ( Fr. Wumra a / rrire , (ter. St hrtibfetiern ; It. Prune rfti arrtrrrr ; Hlis. Peru 
Sturofi ), well known instruments for writing, usually formed of the quills of the goose, 
swan, nr some oth**r bird. Metallic pens have l>ecn occasionally employed for n lengtli- 
vned period ; but it is only within these few years that they have lawn extensively intro- 
duced. 'I hey arc now, how ever, manufactured in vast quantities, and of an immense 
variety of forms. But though they have supcrs«|jU‘d, to a very considerable extent, the 
use of quill*, ami have some peculiar advantages, it does not appear possible to give 
them the elasticity of the quill, nor to fit them so well for quick and easy writing 
common descriptions nf paper. 

, * KN.\\ VV LILIIT, a Troy weight, being the *2011* part of an ounce, containing 

24 grams. 1 
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PEPPER (Fr. Poivre ; Gcr. Pfejfcr ; Du. Peper ; It. Pepe ; Sp. Pimienta ; Hus. 
Perez ; Eat. Pijter), the berry or fruit of different species of plants, having an aromatic, 
extremely hot, pungent taste, used in seasoning, &c. The following sorts of pepper are 
met with in commerce : — 

I. Black Pkppkr ( Fr. Poivre ; Ger. Schwarzen pfeffer ; It. Pepe negro; Sp. Pimi - 
entn ; Sans. Mercha ; Hind. Gol-mirch ; Malay, JLtuia ; Jav. Martha ) f the fruit of a 
creeping plant ( Pijter nigrum ), one of the pepper genus, of which there are upwards of 
80 species. It is cultivated extensively in India, Siam, the Eastern islands &c. It 
requires the support of other trees, to which it readily adheres. It climbs to the height 
of ii(> feet ; but is said to bear best when restrained to the height of 12 feet. It begins 
to produce at al>out the 8d year, and is in perfection at the 7th ; continues in this state 
for 8 or 4 years; and declines for about as many more, until it ceases to be worth keep- 
ing. 'Hie fruit grows abundantly from all the branches, in long small clusters of from 
20 to 50 grains ; when ripe, it is of a bright red colour. After being gathered, it is 
spread on mats in the sun, when it loses its red colour, and becomes black anti shrivelled 
as we see it. The grains are separated from the stalks by hand rubbing. That which 
has been gathered at the proper period shrivels the least ; but if plucked too soon, it will 
become broken and dusty in its removal from place to place. The vine produces two 
crops in the year ; but the seasons are subject to great irregularities. 

l*cpper should be chosen of a pungent aromatic odour, an extremely hot and acrid 
taste, in large grains, firm, sound, and with few wrinkles — for of these it alwavs has 
some. It eject that which is shrivelled, or small grained, or which on being rubbed will 
break to pieces. 

In point of quality, the pepper of Malabar is usually reckoned the best ; but there is 
no material difference between it and that of Sumatra, and the other inlands. In the 
market of Bengal, where they meet on equal terms, the produce of Malabar is generally 
alvout 2 per cent, higher than the other. In Kurope, there is generally a difference of 
\<f. per lb. in favour of Malabar ; but in China they are held in equal estimation. 

Black pepper sold ground, is said to l>e often adulterated with burnt cruM of bread. 

I I. White l’trrKa is made by blanching the finest grains of the common black pepper 
by steeping them for a while in water, and then gently rubbing them, so as to remove 
the dark outer coat. It is milder than the other, and is much prized by the Chinese- ; 
but very little is imported into Knglaiul. 

II I. C'ayknnk l*t:m:R is the produce of several varieties of the Capsicum . an annual 
plant, a native of both the Indies. The best, which is brought home from the West 
Indies ready prepared, is made from the (\ipticum haccatum (bird pepper). It has an 
aromatic, extremely pungent, acrimonious taste, setting the mouth, as it were, on tire, 
ami the impression remaining long on the palate. It is sometimes adulterated with 
muriate of soda ; and sometimes with a very deleterious substance, the red oxide of lead ; 
hut this fraud may Ih? detected by its weight, ami by chemical tests. — ( Six- Chillies. ) 

I Y. I/OS(3 l’ltri-ER. — This species is the produce of a perennial ( Ptper longtttn). a 
native of Malatmr and Bengal. The fruit is hottest in its immature state ; and is there- 
fore gathered while green, and dried in the sun. It is imported in entire spikes, which 
are alxmt 1 J inch long. It has a weak aromatic odour, an intensely fiery pungent taste, 
ami u dark grey colour. 'Hie root of long pepper is a favourite medicine among the 
I limloos. 

The quantities of the last 8 species of pepper imported are quite inconsiderable, 
compitred with the quantity of black pepper. — ( MHbum's Orient. Com. ; Ainsiie's Mat . 
Intlica ; 'Thomson $ Dis/sensatarg, Av. ) 

Trade in Prpfttr. < 'onsumptinn of , o#*«/ Duties «>w, in Knghiml. — Pepper is exten- 
sively used, nil over Kurope and the East, as a ertndiment. It was originally imported 
into this country by way of the I.evant (see ante , p. .*>17.) ; anti for many years after the 
establishment of tl/e East India Company, it formed the most important article of their 
imports. In nothing has the Ivonoficial effect of opening the Indian trade been so 
unequivocally displayed as in the instance of pepper. The private traders have resorted 
to new markets, ami 'discovered new- sources of supply, which had hitherto Wn wholly 
unexplored ; so that there ha.% been not only a very great increase in the quantity of 
pepper brought to Europe, but also a very great fall in its price, which does not now 
exceed a third part of what it amounted to in 181-1 ! 

Pepper for a lengthened period was one of the most grossly overtaxed articles in the 
British tariff. Until 1828. the duty was 2*. Cut per lb. — a duty so exorbitant, that 
one would be inclined to think it had Urn imposed to put a total stop to the 
uhc of the article. In I82<>. the duty on pepper from a British possession was reduced 
to 1 j». per lb ; but even this duty, as compared with the price of the article (8«/. to 4c/. 
l>er lb. ). was quite oppressive, amounting to no less than from 800 to 400 per cent. ; 
so that it was further and most properly reduced in 1887, to (itl. per lb. And in con- 
sequence principally of these reductions, the entries of pepper for home consumption. 
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which, previously to I S h.ul not mnountetl to I ,*1.50,000 lhs. in anyone year, amount 
at present to about ‘J.7tXhtXX> lhs. ! Still, however, the duty ns compared with the price 
of pepper, is decidedly too hty*h ; and should not in fact, exceed ‘j</. or at most fh /. per 
lb. Were the duty reduced to this amount, pepper would become accessible to the 
lower classes, to whom its free use would he of much importance; and if so, the proba- 
bility is, that the consumption would in no \erv lengthened period he doubled or more, 
which would either prevent the revenue from sustaining any loss by such a measure, or 
make it not worth mentioning. 

Aiviumt of the Quantitic* of iVpper imported into the l T . Kingdom during each of the h Years ending 
with l s | \ \ ing the t'nuntrio* whence it v* a-. brought. . out the Quantities (nought from each; 

amt -*p<vifying aUo the Quantum* re-ex j*»rtvd ami retained for Cun»umplion. 

C<untro. |S1 V IsV*. IS’7. l*OH. IWJ. |H|<>. j I H I I . |Slt. ! 

/ x. If., | U+. r\. It* If* , //„ /.A,, 

.‘ojertof .tlrii'i - C.l'-V .'*«». l*v l'/.TT' lo.xVt "Vo V'r.VV* 

Mii.irv.su. .... 1,1 v S>» - - II, ex; 7**»..Vi* Pv*7'- ! l '.s,iS% 

Ka.i l-'.lu i\»njun<'. imu.wirH mil 

- - (, < ie; I "ii i.ivi/.u .V'ir.r^vi.K'jd.s'is •..sii.tv, li.rxi, r.»: *>,:ss. 

*>uiiMtri. iml o*h«-r i.iiikU m ( 

liuimi vst .... :«,vi «»7 .mo ipi.tix >7i. ' j'. w>: <> n, •**,*. 

l?r ti.t i 'll*. . - m.m.* *'.,*•■*'1 ■>: x.mos .mv: *:» 

A 1 1 pi u v» ... lpi.'W*. .Vl.r.W •<’**>, Ks il.i"'. A . ' . 1 .* 1 ' 1 . 1 ‘ts f 

! Ti*c.a 1 im(<>ru - - 7,7il,u'r a T.'.Sf.’K '» i r ,, ' l <*Vi ’•,'> 17 ,'* • ' * | 

I R« -r *po*t* - !.:»■ ,IM I.IM,'* / * .o: 7 ,|> •*> s.xu ./>.'•.< UM 1 1 j 

I lyurluio r*-»A!r>*d t*'» . r..--. m:» .mi - - t 7IM»1 : • .•>: .*.7 p •.*•*» i. 7 l». /*.:».* : L 

The »lut> on {s-j p*-r pr «tii. r.l. 1:1 1 s ij. 7 '».-j»s.' a, »,/ 

Supply of /Vj>/vr. The f. >! low m ^ nutnu toe detail* with re*|* ct to the supply of pepper are taken 
from the Noig tp. rr I'Aroni to , to w hn h the) were ■ ontritnitcd by John tTawfucd, than whom 

there can tie no more competent auth-u;(v a* to *uch *ubj»*t*. 

Of at l th-* product 1 ,.f the K.uhrn 1 d •. t>.1 *. 41 id ■ if r he vmiitriis immediat* I v in their m-ightwmrh< *>d, in 
demand among *trang**r*. bl w k p, pper l* the m>-«t tMip*»rt.»nt, t~.»th u; u!ur and »pi.*nti(> 

The pepper tountrus extend fV-.m ah-»ut th>- longitude t .f \m, t.* t ti .it <»f 1 1 .V }. . lay ond w hivti no p, t.per 

it to tie found ; ami they rc uh from •’> > lat U ute to almul I l N . w here it again « . U ithln Hum- 

limit* » e hive Sumatra, Horn*-,., the Malayan p. ui:t«ul i. an l , ertam cur.it r ie* lying <>n the r.nt cm at of 
th»* < lulph of Siam. 

l ie* w hole produce of th*' id.ind of Sumatra U mtim U. d not to fall ,liurt of l«i*»./**t picul*. of I.ViJ !l*« 
each ; the » with - w **»t c ,a*t ) ».••.:! ^ » c l to pr - -.1 *• 1 all* I t he uu th oot c«*a.t l**.ioi pi. u I » 

The jH*pp»T p.*rt* »ri the u- orb mt ,if s-rn itri arr l.ankaf and i>vlli. witn S .id id: I'h*- f’i r • t 

•-* pr-wtu, e I >.'««) p'cu!«, and tlo- latti r 3 ‘t") anuuat’y. The ^ ultivation in carried on by the HaUa nation 
in th.- interior. 

Th** port* on the «out:i-we.t r..a*t and rh** amo-j-.t <*f their produc*-. av^lien in a recent estimate, are 
*4 follow* : *•*. port d.«t! let of rniMill.. »•<<».; d’»tri« t of I’nlo l)ua l ' < * 1 , doto of 1 loaf, do non ■ 

c«*a.it fr»m Tanu*at I'uan to .x-u*u. Ill*"*, port of Simi. l<**o. Kualla Italt.i. ; Ami cm. i.uii'; 

d i * * r : . f. « to the n- ».*t h of \ n klal,*i. '.v 01 , n ak 1 in all. I'*e.i«m picuU 

Here it l* *>f importance to r* tn . 1 : k tis U th.- * -nt'irf' a* d pr.d*i« ti*.n ar*- e\?r«':nel\ fluctuating 
During the! , it p*-i-per *ea*.»!i. th*-r** otda uol « ir^oe* on tlo- mst-nnl of s.miitra /7 American ihip«. 
ft country trader*. I larif»* I ri'in h *h‘p«. » tne .lop* lad.Mtuitirf t > tlo- l'a«t Ind 1 t'ompiny which 

verier aJ I v take away *) ton * . N- t r ! v t h • •» h l • of tlo, trad- 1 , 1 ;.. the h ca ! * of ! : j r< i|«-.tn* or A 1 n«*r lean 1 ; 
the find* it* way to Kurof e. to Ar n rc a .,nd m a un.dl pr- ji- rti .n t«> ( Iona. 

The north. ra»C o>v«t of Sumatra, f roni J’eiiier down to the t arimom, 1 * , «t»mat«-*l. aa already men- 
tiom-d, to province ptrnU Prune of NV vl* * I. land i* tin- prun *pvl •/. ;»d/ for tin*, from w li nee 

th** »*r»>ate,t part 11 t*t|»rt«sl India and < T "J , pr*»l.n e of 1’flnn' of Wale* bland it*elf 1 * about 

! ’>.<*<* picul*. 

< If the eland* at the mouth of the Str at* of Malacca ami Sinif ipirr, Huuftan/. on whi.h Hhlo U *itu- 
Ateri. iinl vilpicent i«hin<] «, pridu *- pu ul* ; mil I-inyja a!x»u£ ,\ lar*;»* pr-'porthm of tlii* 1 * 

hrmi/ht in Sin^ajxire. w!»i* h e»(M,rte l hut n-.tr al«*ut p.cuU . «oine part to llen^d ami t'hina, but 

pri ,* tpallf to Hftrope tiir**t t. ill free trader* 

The wett cc*.v*t ru the Malay an penimuLt pr»>*l'.<e* ji</ p**p»jM-r. witii the e\c*’f»tjon of altotil picul* 

a/fortfe-l by th*- territory of Malacca. 

flu f h*- eat t r«u«E ofthe 1 . the pro>!t|ct i- >u of pr-p.per U very crm*iJerat»le. The»iort«of 1‘atani 

an t < Tiantan chr-fly the I Ufer - yi«-i.| afxeit I <..'**1 ps< ul* .annually, a .<1 Trinrfanu alKuit s <*»» A 

pnr*_i >n «>f thi* i* br.ej^ht t < » Sni»-ap r»- and I'm t r 1 . but we kiico tf*»- if reat* r pr»»j»*»rt Ion jf*** « flire< t t<* 

< ’hina in j-u t k *. of w liicfi A larjfe one, fr^pu-nt I rm^a .il annually, and I t alantan. I he A mem an*, to**, 
rciai: >nai I » *i*tl th*****- In tlo- j< tr l*?l. .1 ve*»el« of conmfcrable bor<bn obtained car* (•«»*. 

Th** • a*l C 04 * t f th«* f.ulph «>f .Xl*m, fr***n th«* h»titu*!e of I<i| ' to that nf I’iJ . afford* an exfrn*fir« 
pr'^ln* »• of Thi* ,o.a*t i* *< ar< efy kriow r* •*»» t*y name, to the trailer* of l!uroj>e. The pri»*cipal 

px»rf * here are f'lnutilMin. T'lriifpii |*oi»(f*otn, and Kan»f*op ; tt»e fir*t ‘1 Ix-lmf under the dominion of 

Siam, and the latter under that of Kamtroja I t e whole produce li nlimatoi ul not !«•»* than tifl.iiflO 

picul « , IO iiii nf which are broojfht at of., a* to tlie capital i»f Siam a* tribute to the kinif. and the whol*» 

fir.d* it* -» ,y to t 'hina in junk* It remain* only to e*timate the produce of the tdaml of (torneo. 'I'he 

w hr>l»* pr--l ire of B-»rr*eo i« e«»imate.t at ate.ut pit of* ; of which a lar*fe »!iare i% c.arrie<l to China 

dir.-.* in ; >nk*. «ome by l*ortii/ti*'*e *f»*» l« ; and alwnit 7.b»*Opicu1* are now annually brought by tin* 
native r raft of the country itielf to slriifajMore in the rour»e of that f. 1 *** trade, which t* happily flourish- 
ing at UiM *ettb-rm*nt. The data w hich ha* r Iwen *t»te.t, will enable u« to estimate t he w hob* protluctloU 
of the Malayan Archliwdago. including that of th*' |wotn«ula of >falairea. iuk) that of the east c«wi*t of the 
fiu’ph f,f Siam, at '**» picjl* . and a* there i^no rrther part of the world that afford* (»ep|wr. excepting 
the western r* , y * r of the p>etdn*n1a of India, and thi* afford* but rifl.ObO picul*. «*r le*« itian l-|(Hh nart «»f 
wlial t lie plar» * we have t>imm«r*ti‘<| pr.ebire. we have, accordingly, at one view. lh«* whole production 
of the earth, h* ing A-A* picul*, or >*».o It?*, avoirdu jw*i* . ll*e average price of pepper ha* Ih'«*u 
lately atxeit ‘I Sc.aniah dollar* a pi* ul , *.»th at the whole Table drawn tnto Irnlia from Kurope. t'hina. and 
the Sew World, *m» aro nut of thi* »ing1e r otmn»*»l ity . i* A.nt'J.ti dollar* The ,p*antity given In th** 
itatemeot rnay appear ninr rnmi* ; hut if ineted out t*» l lie whole p -pul at ion of the g!otx>, «*r to I .OOb.fk lO.iXk) 
fd ya*'. pie. it would ie burnd that the average annual convuinpthm of an individual would amount l‘» *•'» 
more than A'i3 grain*. 

foikw^ ri 'w^ ,r ' more recently supplied u* with a revised c»tirnale of the priKiuctlon of pepjH’r 1 # 
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Sumatra (wci»t coast) 

Do. (cast do.) - 
Isl.tmTs in the Straits of Malacca 
Malay peninsula 
Hornet) ... 


lJ>t ■ 

20 , 000,000 

8 , 000.000 

3 ,^ 10.000 

3.7:1:1.333 

WSi,M7 


Siam 

Malabar 


Total 


u,i. 

8 , 4 ) 00.000 

4 . 000,000 

50 , 000,000 


The localities in the previous estimate arc quite correct ; and we, therefore, did not think it would be 
right to suppress it. 


PERCH, a long measure, lfii feet in length. — (See Weights and Measures. ) 

PK II I 0 1 ) I C A I* PU BKICATI ON S. "These, as the name implies, are publica- 
tions which appear at fixed periods or stated intervals, and consequently include news- 
papers, monthly and other magazines, quarterly review’s, and. journals, and all such 
books as appear at monthly or other intervals. Rut the term “periodical publications ” 
is usually understood in a more confined sense, or as comprising only magazines and 
such political, literary, and scientific journals as appear at regular intervals, without 
including newsps^ers or works published 4 d parts. 

riven when thus restricted, this is a very extensive and important department of 
literature. No doubt a vast deal of trash gets into print by the agency of maga- 
zines that might not otherwise see the light ; hut most part of these publications 
contain at the same time some superior articles ; and a few are ably conducted anti 
embrace a wide range of topics. Since the establishment of the Kdinburgh Review in 
1H(VJ, the quarterly journals, especially those that embrace polities and literature, have 
risen to great eminence, anti have had a powerful influence over the public mind. At 
present, however, anti for some time past, the influence of this class of journals has 
been declining. An ably conducted daily paper is, at this moment, bv far the most 
powerful engine the press can bring into the field. 

In 4i mercantile point of view periodical literature is of more importance than most 
persons would probably Ik* at first disposed to admit. We have inquired with some 
care into the subject, and we are inclined to think that the following estimate of its 
extent and value in 1 «-l : i may he relict! on with pretty considerable confidence. 

Mnnthly yftujtizims. — 'lltesc in the l . Kingdom amount, including all descriptions, 
to about *J(X) : and taking their average price at Is. _’</. , and their average sale at 1 ..700 
copies, their produce will he 1 7 . . >< H >/. a mouth, and ‘J1(\(XX>/. a year. 

(Juitrft rly Journal*. — T*hcre are ‘J 7 of these ; and taking the av erage price of each at 
jj., and their average sale at *J.(HX> copies, they will produce 1 3,.700/. a quarter, and 
.11,000/. si vear. 11 cnee, supposing these estimates to he nearly accurate, the annual 
produce of the sale of periodical publications {.exclusive of what they yield bv ad- 
\ ert iseuicnts ) will amount to about ‘Jfi l.tXXV. 

PERMIT, a licence or instrument, granted by the officers of excise, certifying that 
the excise duties on certain goods have been paid, and permitting their removal from 
some specified place to another. 

The arts relative In i**rmit* were r«vm.*lMatr,l hr the slat. 'I W ill. 4. r. IG. The commissioners of ex* 
ci*e provide moulds or frame* for nukiiijt the paj^r used m the printiin; of permits, which have the water 
mark “ FxrUe office ” vUible in it* sutwt.ince ; and the counterfeiting of such frames or paper, or the 
hating the latter in one’* |»oft*c«sn>u without N’lntt aide sarnf.ictoi.lv to account for it. are felonies 
punishable hy transportation. Hermits are n »t delivered except on the receipt of •* request notes, ** 
► peril yin# the place* from And to which the good* are to l>e conveyed. \ penalty of Nfi/. Is to be im- 
ptvsl on nil persons counterfeiting •• r«-«)ti>-»t note*.'* or ft audulentlv pr<*»'iulng or ni!>appl\ ing permits, 
an«l all n for the removal of which p-rimt* are necessary, if they lx* removed without them, are to 

l*e forfetttsl. and the various pnrtiefr engaged in th«>ir removal are to l*e each amerced in A penalty of ‘JtX i/. 
It u needle** to dw ell on the extreme im «»nv ecde*)ce that would result from such regulations were permits 
in extensive use Hut such Is not the case, and they are now wholly th»)H*iistxl w ith, except in the case of 
u r, ry lewr articles. 


PERRY, a fermented liquor made from pears, in the same manner as cider from 
apples. The pears !»ext fitted for producing this liquor are exceedingly harsh and tart ; 
hut it is itself pleasant and wholesome. — ( See ('mr.R. ) 

PETE KSH IJ R(», the modern metropolis of the Russian empire, situated at the 
confluence of the river Neva with the eastern extremity of the Gulph of Finland, in lat. 
/»!»' r,(/ « 23 " N., Ion. M > l S * 1 ' K. Population, 4 HO.OOO. 

'I'll is flourishing emporium was founded by Peter the threat, whose name it hears, 
in 1703. In the same year, the first merchant ship that ever appeared on the Neva 
arrived from Holland : anti the ('/.nr, to mark his sense of the value of such visitors 
treated the captain and crew with the greatest hospitality, ami loaded them with presents. 
In 17H, Ifi ships arrived at Petersburg: in 1 730. the number had increased to 1 SO ; 
and so rapid has been the progress of commerce and civilisation in Russia since that 
period, that, at present, from 1 ,7.00 to 1 ,/kx) ships annually enter and clear out from 
Petersburg ! 

It is much to be regretted, that, although favourable to commerce, the situation of 
Petersburg is, in other respects, far from good. The ground on which it stands is low 
and swampy ; it has, on different occasions, sustained groat injury from inundations; 
n nd the country round is, generally speaking, a morass and forest, so that almost 
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every tiling required tor the subsistence of the inhabitants must be brought from a dis- 
tance. No one less l»old and d.triu£ than IVter the < treat would have thought of 
selecting such a situation for the metropolis of his empire ; and none possessed of less 



Rrfrr'-Tu-rt to Pfnn.~ A, fronOot ; B. M**n-of-w«r harm ; C\ Tollman light-houM*. M high. 

» 1 with ft Aftrd light. Hounding* lu fathom*. It appear «, from th«* Above plAn, that thr depth of 
' , "r * " n< * *"•'*»■ r«b*«rg not. in *..mo place*. o,o,l f, nr 7 f*M-t ; hut It I* lmrca*od 

.* 1^7 onitiTiuwl t*<'*trrly > ami )« ilmiin)ihp>l a* tnurhhy root Inursi «»a*trr ly, wind*, t’ron- 

i n ,.. ’ ■** f r .r^U T *"d. hi reality, thn port of 1’i tor tlitirtf ; And luu. irxlornl. r»o »rparatc 

of llitf hulMlirtion. Fho tr*n*f«>r of good* (hr two pl«<*« hy rawAlift of lighter* lift* 

»ftb- )«r*r* been rmUrnally t*clllU*tod hy the employment of »t« *m tug* 
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power and resolution could have succeeded in overcoming the all but insuperable ob- 
stacles which the nature of the country opposed to the completion of his gigantic 
schemes. 

Cronstadt, situated on a small island ubout 20 miles W. of Petersburg, may, in 
some measure, be considered as the port of the latter. Almost all vessels Ixjund for 
Petersburg touch here ; anti those drawing above 8 feet water load and unload at 
Cronstadt ; the goods being conveyed from and to the city in lighters, the charges of 
which vary according to the demand at the time. 'Hie merchants’ harl>our at Cronstadt 
is fitted to contain about 6*00 ships; but it is exposed to the westerly winds. Cronstadt 
is strongly fortified, and is the principal station of the Russian fleet. Vessels bound for 
Petersburg must pass by the narrow channel to the south of the island, commanded by 
the fortifications of Cronstadt on the one side, and of Cronslot on the other. The wood- 
cut on the opposite page, taken from the official survey published by the Russian govern- 
ment, gives a better idea of the situation of Petersburg, Cronstadt, &c. than could be 
derived from any description. 

W*/c/«', £}*<*. — Petersburg has the most extensive foreign trade of any city in the north 
of Hurope. This arises from its being the only great maritime outlet on the Gulph of 
Finland, and from its vast and various communications with the interior of the country. 
Few countries have such an extent of internal navigation as Russia. Hv means partly 
of rivers, and partly of canals, Petersburg is connected with the Caspian Sea. Goods 
arc conveyed from the latter to the capital, through a distance of l.PJ l miles, without 
once landing them ! The iron anti furs of Siberia, and the teas of China, are received 
at Petersburg in the same way ; but owing to the great distancewf those countries, ami 
tin* short period of the year during which the rivers and canals are navigable, thev take 
M years in their transit. Immense quantities of goods are also conveyed during winter 
upon the ice, in sledges, to the different ports, ami to the nearest jaishms. or places in 
the interior where barks are built for river or canal navigation. lhev are put on hoard 
in anticipation of tin* period of sailing, that the barks may be ready to take advantage of 
the high water, by floating down with the current as soon as the snow ami ice begin to 
melt. The cargoes carried up the river into the interior during summer are principally 
conveyed to their ultimate destinations by the sledge roads during winter. llie con- 
veyance by the latter is generally the most expeditious; and it, as well as the internal 
conveyance by water, is performed at a very moderate expense. 

The barks that come from the interior are mostly of a very rude construction, flat- 
iMittomed. and seldom drawing more than *20 or ;>(> inches water. When they arrive at 
their destination, they are m»M or broken up for fire-wood. Tluw that leave tin ports 
for the interior are of a superior description, ami are comparati v cly few in number; the 
commodities imported, being at an average, of much greater value relatively to their 
bulk and weight than those that are exported. 

.irtichs af and The principal articles of export are tallow, 

hemp and flax ; grain, particularly wheat; lowed, timber; iron aVnl copper; hides, 
potashes, bristles, hrmpsoil furs, leather ; fox. hare, and squirrel skins; canvass and 
coarse linen, cordage, caviare, wax. isinglass, quill**, tar. <\c. Tallow. Imth for candles 
and soap, is more largely exported from this than from any other port in the Baltic or 
elsewhere, and is an article of great commercial importance. — (Sec Taiiow. > Tlio 
hemp is of good quality, though inferior to that of Riga : it is assorted, according 
to its quality, into cleats or firsts ; outshai* or seconds ; and half-chan* or thirds. 
The first sort should 1 h* quite clean, and free from spills ; the second is less so ; 
and the third, or A<i//-c/c<iw, contains a still greater portion of spills, and is, besides, 
of# mixed qualities and colours. Russian flax is much esteemed for the length of its 
fibre; it is naturally brownish, but becomes very white after the first bleaching. Three 
qualities are distinguished ; viz. 1 2 head. !• head, and b head. — t See IIfmi*. and Ti.ax.) 
Iron is of very good quality, mid is preferable to that from the other Russian ports : 
there are two kinds, old and new salde ; the former is the best. 'Hie grain trade 
between this country and Petersburg has latterly become of very considerable im- 
portance ; and Russia will, probably, continue to be one of the principal sources of 
our foreign supplies. It will Ik* seen from the subjoined accounts that we drew from 
her in no fewer than :i71,(d>3 quarters wheat, ami 3l(»,823 ditto oats, and 

that the imports in 18*10 and IS II were also very large. A very considerable pro- 
portion of this supply wav, however, derived from Odessa, 'Taganrog, Archangel, 
and other ports, exclusive of lVtcishurg. 'Hie Russian urh<at , so called to distinguish 
it from the axrmaia, or sort wheat, and the kubanka* or hard wheat, is the lowest 
description of wheat shipped from Petersburg. It is very small-grained, and dingy 
coloured ; being, though sound, unfit for the manufacture of fine bread. The aremaia 
»s of a larger, though still not a large grain, and better colour, and has of late been 
extensively imported into Knglnnd. The kubanka, or hard wheat, is a Urge semi- 
transparent grain. Its hardness has nothing of the flinty character of the Spanish 
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hard wheat, which it most resembles. When first brought to l.ondon, the millers 
objected to it, on account ot the difficulty experienced in grinding it ; hut it is now* 
much esteemed. All the Russian wheats are well calculated for keeping, eitlier in 
granary, or when made into bread: but the kubanka has this quality in a peculiar 
decree ; and is in great demand for mixing with other wheats that are old, stale, or 
out of condition- .V shipment of I tv > ehetwerts of wheat in Petersburg i> (bund, 
when delivered here, to yield about 7- Imperial quarters. 'The principal imports are 
sugar. especially from the Ilavannah y the importation of refined sn^ar was prohibited 
in 1 S'J'J > ; coffee, but not in large quantities ; nmdder. indigo. cochineal, and dve 
w'tvods ; cotton stuffs and yarns, — t^ie latter being by far the principal article sent 
from this country to Russia ; woollens, oils, spices, salt, wine, lead, tin. coal, fine linen, 
from Holland and Silesia, {vc. 

Rapid as has Ikvn the increase of llmsian commerce, its progress has been materially 
retarded by restrictions on importation. Considering the immense variety of valuable 
natural productions with which Ku»ia abounds, the thinness of the population, and the 
slavery- and ignorance of the great ljulk of the people, nothing can be more childish 
than the attempt t«» render them, by dint of ( ustom -house regulations, rivals of the 
Ktiglish and Hermans in manufacturing industry! However, it must be confess* d, 
that m enacting prohibitions and restrictions, they are only following a line of* policy 
which more advanced countries have shown but little disposition to abandon. It 
should also he observed that, except iu av few great towns, a middle class is all hut 
unknown in KiNsia. And the population being consumers of coarse and heavy rather 
than of fine and tini^wd gtn»ds, restrictions mi importation are less injurious than 
might at first be supposed. Whether, in fact, importation he free or restricted, the 
great hulk of the Russian people will, tor a lengthened period, be consumers of home 
made articles. Indeed the frontiers ot the empire are far too extensive, and the 
functionaries tix> corrupt, to enable high duties on foreign produce to be levied to any 
great extent, or prohibitions of its importation to be made effectual, provided tin re 
were any considerable intxrn.il demand for it. 

Rut, on tbe w bole, the policy ot Russia, in so far at least as respects cominrm.tl 
matters, has l>eeomc more liberal of late years, .Many artules are at present admitted 
for consumption that were formerly wholly excluded ; and though tbe duties on various 
articles have been increased, there are othets. and those too « > t cotividc raldc importai ,e> ■, 
on which they have !>een redua-d. The Russian government w isely admits machinery 
of all sorts, inclmlmg ship, with their tackle, steamers, Ac., duty free ; and ti.o-t 
articles necessary to the successful prosecution of art and *a n in e arc treated in the 
same way. W e, therefore, are nut without hopes that her government may also at no 
very distant period see the advantage of materially reducing tin* duties on the sup* rior 
descriptions of manufactured goods. It is true that, having by fat the largest share of 
the foreign trade of Russia, this country will gain most by any modifications that may 
Ik* made in her tariff. The Russian government is well aware of this, ai d may n i- 
torallv enough suspect that we are more attentive to mir^wn than to Russian interests 
w hen we recommend the repeal of restrict ions ; and certainly this suspicion will not be 
weak. •ned by the very objectionable manner in which matter, lelating to Russia are too 
often discussed in this country. No one acqu. tinted with our history during the* last 
do/* n years, can fail to know that a party among .t us have exerted themselves to the 
utmost to embroil tin. 1 two countries ; and have even gone so far, in furtherance of tin ir 
object, ax to establish journals apparently for the sole purpose of abusing and mis- 
representing the government and people of Russia. I his conduct is at one** foolish 
and flagitious. We are not going to undertake the defence of Russia, but we have^ ct 
to learn whit sbe lias done to injure us; and her conquests, how- objectionable soev cr in 
some respects, have, in most instances, materially promoted tbe interests of commerce 
and civilisation. The Russian government ha*, however, acted wisely as well as mug- 
nanitnou-iy in despising tbe abuse alluded to. Instead of being enemies or estranged 
from each other, there arc* no two nations 1m* tween whom so intimate* a friendship 
should prevail as Russia and Kngland. Hicy have no really Conflicting interests; sin* 
cannot injure us, nor we her. 'Hie product* of the otic country are admirably suiter! 
for the markets of the other; and a farther modification of protecting duties in Russia, 
accompanied, as it should Ik*, by the adjustment of our regulations as to corn and 
timlw-r on sound principles, would add largely to tbe intercourse between tbe two 
countries, and establish it on solid foundations. 

/m/Kcfurn of f — At Petersburg, Riga, and other* Halt »c jxirts, when goods are 
brought from the interior to be shipped, they are inspected and classified according to 
their qualities, by officers (i>rackrr» ) appointed by government for that purpose, and 
sworn to the faithful performance of their duty. All sorts of timlrer, linen and canvass, 
fiax and hemp, linseed and hempsecd. ashes, wax, Arc. are subject to such inspection. 
n *«y arc generally divided into three qualities; Krohn ( crown j, or superior ; lirttch . or 
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middling : and f l racks- 1 track, or inferior. This classification is said to be, in most cases, 
made with considerable fairness. A factor or commission a^cnt in Russia, instructed 
to buy, on account of his correspondent in England or Holland, a specified quantity of 
any description of produce subject to the official visit, is not liable to any action in the 
event of the article being found upon delivery to be of inferior quality, provided he 
produce a certificate to show that it had been officially inspected, or bracked. Rut a 
factor is at liberty, should any article delivered to him be manifestly defective, to name 
1 or 4 J other brackets to decide whether the article be merchantable or not. 

Xativr. and 1'nrcujn Merchants , See. — Every Russian carrying on trade must be a 
burgher , and have his name registered in the burghers’ book ; he thus acquires an 
unlimited freedom of trade. All whose names are in the burghers’ books, are either 
townsmen who have property within the city, or members of a guild. There are three 
guilds. Those belonging to the first must possess from 10.000 to 50,000 roubles : these 
mav follow foreign trade, are not liable to corporal punishment, and may drive alxjut 
the city in a carriage drawn by - horses. 'ITiose belonging to the second guild declare 
themselves possessed of from .*5,000 to 10,000 roubles ; they are confined to inland trade. 
A capital of from 1,000 to 5,<XX) roubles entitles its owner to admission into the third 
guild, which comprises shopkeepers and petty dealers. The rates paid by the members 
of these guilds amount to 1 per cent, upon their declared capital, the “statement of 
which is left to the conscience of every individual.” Hurghers are not obliged to serve 
in the army, hut may provide a substitute, or pay a fine. idle guests* or foreign mer- 
chants, who enrol themselves in the city register on account of their commercial affairs,, 
enjov privileges nearly similar to those enjoyed by the members of the first guild. 

None but native Russians are allowed to engage in the internal trade of the country ; 
and hence a foreigner, who imports goods into Russia, must sell them to Russians only, 
and at the port where they arrive. A few foreigners, indeed, settled in Russia, and 
having connections with the natives, do carry on a trade with the interior; but it is 
contrary to law, and tin* goods are liable to be* sedzed. 

The merchants engaged in foreign trade are mostly foreigners, of whom the English 
are the principal. 1 he peculiar privileges lorn icily enjoyed by the latter are now neailv 
obsolete ; and their rights, in common with those of oilier foreigners, are merely those 
ni l jut>.t\. The English factory is, at present, little more than a society formed of some 
of the principal English merchants, several of w hom, however, do not belong to it : its 
pow er extends to little cKc than the management of certain funds under its control. 

/ *n reft a >t ami St tic t/f' < i/a i/e «///»> *. av. — Owing to the scarcity of capital in Russia, 
goods the produce of the country are frequently paid for in advance; and foreign goods 
arc- most commonly sold upon credit. l i om the month of November t ill the shipping 
-cason in .May. the Russians who trade in tlav. hemp, tallow, bristles iron. t’xe. either 
i time themselves to Petersburg, or employ agents to sell their goods to foreigners, to be 
delivered, according to agreement, in May. June. July, or August. The payments are 
made according to the circumstances of the sellers and buyers ; sometimes the buyer pa v s 
the whole amount, in the winter months, for the goods which arc to he delivered in the 
summer or autumn ; and sometimes he pays a part on concluding the contract, and the 
remainder on delivery of the goods. The manufacturers and dealers in linen usually 
come to Petersburg in March, and »ell their goods for ready money. 

foreign g.xvds *rrr> former Iv almost entireb sold at a twelvemonth's cr.-dit. am! wmr at a still longer 
t,r in . lint of late jrais sev it .if art ich <. .is r. fl<s- an«l Mig.ir. are sold for ready money ; still, how over, the 
Kr< at hulk <-f f<n.*i>rn go.nl* for the supply »«f the interior o *<dd on cr. dit. Mod part of the Russian* who 
hu\ g.*od* on credit of foreigner*, for the me of the interior, have no other connection or trade with Peters- 
burg. than merely coining there once nr t » a e a year to make pun bases ; uh'ch having accomplished, 
thi v *et off with the jiihhIs. ami the foreigner m ither see* nor hear s of them again till the bill becomes due. 

It i» obvious, from thi* statement, th.U experience and saga. ity are nowhere more requisite in a nw*r- 
ch ant than here. Hr ha* nothing, in fart, but his own knowledge of (he native dealer* to depend upon : 
and it i* highly eredilable to the Russian*. that foreigner* do not hesitate to trust them with immense 
»um« on Midi a guaranty A foreign merchant, carrying on business in Russia, must aUo tie acquainted 
with the niitomarv form* an. I obligation* of contracts; the mode of making payment* ; the mam formal- 
lt ie« that rncumiier. and timi'S turn aside. the course of just ice . the spirit, still more than the letter, 

nl the tariff and the fu»tom-hou*e regulation* ; the privileges claimed by the frown, and the different 
order* ; with a variety of other particular*. w hich attentive able men may learn on the spot, and m>- 
w here rUe. . . .... 

o Another circumstance connected the British trade i* too curious to bo pa* sod in silence. Kvory 
mercantile hou«e in Petersburg employ* <ertatn men. called in the language of the country artel- 
setneks who are the counting-house men, and employed by every merchant to collect payment on bills. and 
to receive money a* w ell a*, in many instances, to pay it in very considerable sum*. Thi* is an important 
part of thHr trust. There being no banker* in Russia, every mercantile house keep* its ou n rash ; And 
a* the payment* Isctwecii merchant*, amt f<*r bill* ol i*vt liange. are made entirely of bank note* of no 
higher value than V 10 VP» and l« o rouble* most of them in so tattered a state as to require several 
hour* to count mer a *utn of « r ».<**•/.- thi* business is performed by artelschick* : and very- 

few Instance* have occurred of !«>** by tin ir inattention, either in miscounting the notes, in taking false 
note*, or, where they are muotfetorn. *» receiving parts of different Ivank notes 

•* artelschlck* are aUo employed to -npei intend the loading and unloading the different cargoes ; 

they receive the most valuable into the* w arehou*e. where they are left solely under their care ; and in these 
warehouse* not merely merchwvdi*e. but often large quantllie* of dollars, are drpostted. These Russians 
are mostly native* of Archangel and the adjacent governments, of the lowest class ; are often slaves, gene- 
rally of the frown : and the only security «>f the merchant arises In some degree Omni the natural reluc- 
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lance of the Russian to betray confidence repost'd in him ; but In a much greater from their association, 
which is called an artel. 

** An artel consist** of a certuiu numlH»r of labourers, who voluntarily liecomo responsible, as a body, for 
the hone>tv of each individual. The sejvaraUi earnings of each man are put into the common slot h ; a 
monthly allowance is made for his supjHirl ; ami at the end of the year thoaurplus Is equally divided. The 
inimlvcr varies in different associations from Ml to 100 ; ami so advantageous is it considered to belong to 
one of these societies, that •’WO and even 1.000 roubles are paid for admission. These societies are not 
bound bv any law of the empire, or even written agreement ; nordoes the merchant restrain them under 
any legal obligation ; yet there has been no instance of their objecting to any Just claim, or of protecting 
an individual whose conduct had brought a demand on the society." — { Case's Travels tn Huatia, vol. ill. 
p. ;tl-V> 

Kew Russian merchants engage in foreign trade. It is carried on principally in foreign bottoms, of 
which bv far the larger proportion are K.nglish. Marine insurances are generally effected in Loudon or 
Amsterdam ; there being no establishment for that department of business in ltu»»lu. An insurance 
company against tire has been established in Petersburg, ami enjoys several privileges. It is a joint stock 
company. divided into actions or shares. It has been very successful ; atui its shares are at a high 
premium. No insurance on houses or go*>dt in Russia, made in a foreign country, can be legally re- 
covered , no official documents of loss being allowed to be furnished for such a purpose. A life Insurance 
company has, also, been established. 
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The following regij?ativ>n* for the im jH»rtati«»n of foreign goo.1* are strictly cnf<»rccsl: — 
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Th-? following charges hare l»ccn fixed by the merchants of I’eti r sburg : — 
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Tare on fioffi imported , 

P*t rent I r**y /*»f» I'rt cevl. I fbv ( '«dj . 

- » » * | In i1.jfil.4e ok k» - fn . aik« and r 


- 3] Intbkrls 


M>»tl ( > - vfa imported. The following are so mn of the Carr* *t*ccifi»x| In th« tariff: 



fl-th In *..4 
AMd trnen:;. 


Mi 

follno 


‘t * , in ’’nki end tine 
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1 7 per rent 
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1 whlrwsl rti'Hl fm weighed in I he sark< afler 
being taken fnen the tasks; for e*rr y 4 * 4 of 
form 4 »«» 7 p-vsh. - - V lbs. 

•a* k« of frutr 1 to RJ |4tn|« | _ 
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Hill* drawn in Hu**ia. and pay*t>te after date, are allowed 10 days' grace ; ImiI If payable at sight, fidayi 
only : >-*„d-4» « and holidays „r„ || H - ImM in Indh rase*. The Julian calendar, nr old style, U still retained 
broughout Russia. 1 hit l* l idays later than the new style , and in lraf0^ear«, 1.1 days, after the month 

of r rtirtury, 1 


i '!*n r M£ ar . grM ‘Ir r # r Y, u,4r rh '* r * r ’« »hirh Itritish ships l»ave to pay at the jw.rts of IVtcrslnirg and 
address f/ * ,,r »wir»« fixed due* arid expense*, ri*. lastagc. passes, rUmring at t-'ronstadl, 

n ’ 1' cl,r * iurg anti i.ronstadt church money. Cron slot It expedition and aJlowanco to th« 
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Russia Company’! agent, for all which a charge is made in the ship's account in on© sura, proportionally 
to the ship’s register tonnage, according to the following scale, viz. : — 


Fur til Ion* rnrittvr 

m to m 
M 2 — lot _ 

M2 _ 121 _ 

i — 1st _ 

117 — p; i _ 

\m — 1 H i 

1*2 —701 _ 

707 771 _ 

777 — 711 — 

24 2 — 761 _ 

26 7 — 2*1 — 

2*7 — 3<»I _ 

A* >7 _ 321 _ 


For 372 to .34 1 ton* register 
.312 — 361 — 

3i.2 — 3*1 — 

3*7 — 401 _ 

402 — 4 21 — 

472 — 141 — 

412 — 461 _ 

462 — 4*1 _ 

4*2 - 301 _ 

30 2 — r jl I — 

322 — 311 — 


II. Account of the Number of Ship*, and of their Tonnage tin Lasts), that cleared out from the 
ferent Russian Ports in 1S4I, spec ifying the Numbers that cleared out in Ballast. 

I I Total. | Whereof in. Ilallat*. 
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lUku 


*1 ships that sailed from Russian ports 
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1*11 t*elongod to the folio 


king countries, vix. 

thijis. 


Iltlciuni 
II trtm n 
II ttuhtirs 

i nun 
,M k ietl'M 


•ount of the Value of the Imports from Russia to the principal Furopean States (including 
North America., and oi the Value of the Imports from the same in 1*41. 
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*,*39.7*3 
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VI. Lut of principal Good* imported into Potcrslmrg during the Navigation of the Four Venn ending 

with 1M‘2. 
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PETERSBURG. 953 

V- Llat of (iootfs cleared for Kxportation at the Cmitom-hoiisc of Petersburg during the Navigation of the 

4 Years ending with IHi‘ 2 . 

^ Art Me*. j 1839. j 1810. j 1MI. J 181*. jj Article*. 1W'.I. 1840. , Kill, j I SIX. 

ItrUthw, rut - pond* ! V.t'll 1,057 HI 7 : 7 to Licorice - pood* 1,298 3,K69 5# ,037; 3/,13 

Okalka - — l 7,!5x' .5,9.57j 6,58.5 Manufacture*: — j I 

Ut *ort - — I is. -ISO 1 5,9<»o 15,37 x Hem* -piece* .57,789 61,301 50,2 oo -55,375 

2d *<>rt — Vo,5f,» | 5 15,119 11,1X0 i ravi n-Kluck - — 7.5,20 6 63,905 61, ‘‘00 -53, Ho 

Hulloi - — ! VO, |55 11 ,#.^/ 10,1.59 12,157 I n-vl, loth - — ,50,005 00,137 .55,910 39,1X7 

other sort* • -- j .5,8 1 2 .5,.5os 4,810 .5 , Osh I diajH-r, liroad ardi. 2,5.51,, 10 2,.5H3,2HX *,’>27,118 813,103! 

C anth.ti idi-t - — *.s0 115 1 ,- 9 (| | , 1 1 x i narrow - — 117,9X9 80s, 781 311, 7s1 399,7V*’ 

Caviare - — 1 |83 y_v, MX xlX'i linen, bro.nl - — * | 180 - - 90] 

Copper _ ! s 9 , h 1 5 1 1 9,* 1 5 1 1 2,593 93,0 53! narrow - — 20,000 3Io - I 1.5 

Cmilw, ni-w — | 13|,59*i 1 26,229 1 19,7 59 100,0X9 j drilling* - _ VO9.I70 81 ,3.37 1 56,078 87,211 

«>ld - 01,-59.5 .51 ,X-5ti 25,899 X-5,-17.7 1 ' crash- - — 1,820,280 1,510, XXl 2,389,06', 2,5.51,132 

Down, ,-iiler - lln 1 | 7 .',: I Meal, rye - chlwt. 3,9.5* • 7 3 7 

.519 1,51 49x! 5.5 X ! wla-at* - — 2,87s 30 97 XI 

fc«*-st*' - — | 5,7 1 7 2.801 9S9 ; .5,117 Oil , aniseed - pood* 79 20 80 IX* 

Fr.nhcrs - — 37.U>o: 20,162 23,0*3 17,7-57 heiupMvd - — 318,719 18,678 133,508 21,360 

Fla*. 1 X head - — I 1X,887’ XX, oil IX, 8 *. s 13,772 linseed * — lx Ot x3, 

‘thrill - - 1 I 3 .X 9 K X'"I,-.0| X8*.,,303 39«.,X50 Potashes - — 448,sos 331,375 401,954 379,711 

6 ht-.nl - - ( X«.71 T . lo >, 5/3 1 10,7x1 1*3, xl I (hulls - - lOoO 68,513 75, VM 53,17 0 38,191 

! owhlU - — * 1*i 7 52j 80,733 .58,891 GO,l'.*l Rhuharh - p-ixl* j X ,'***! 1 * 5/ 5*. X 680 

I yarn - — I 7 , 3.91 x,7 ‘ 9 1,111 ls<* 8 >eeds, aniseed — 1,183 1,199 2,1-38 710 

i Put *, »*piirr« I • piecea ! .59 5’ 71 , X 19 l,t.X3' unninseil - — 0’>2- 1,8<>S X,558‘ 1,1X5 

[ (>.»ll> - - |hh< 1. 35; hempseed - ilitst. j lx. S 1 3x 

1 (due - 1 x< )• yf,r, 1,1 52 "60 lmw**l - — 1 225,561 297,302 360, 9**9 XHO,76X 

t (train, - n.lln - ihlwl. .".'*, 711 . 5 ! 27.510 i w nrinseed - J>o**d» , 58 X 1,159 2,2H£ 5,319 

j rye - - _ 3*,5xlj 8 IX Skins, calf - 5 .<>33 2,7 51 1,118 1 ,511 

slir.il - — 1 0.3,9* 1 1 ' f,, .589 16,988 2,2 68 drived - piece* | 64, 352 1,411 10 

littm ammoniac, i»mmU ' - | 79 13 13*'. Ladder - — i 1.%1 1 ,*>79 5,410' 7 90 i 

! Mur, c tiixl - - 7 .551 . 5 2 lx < at - • — 1,164. 1,216 - , 1,53*. 

| Knat-.' . 1 81 si 9 X 0 3 , 71.5 1,511 ermine - — j .5'-,*. SO 18,193 65,130 141,497 

i i,\ uni 1 ..w - -- 3s' 1,115 3,7.,-x l.Xx*. hart.Kfcy - — 91,61'j' l/s.MO 39,3*7 49,313 

. Hemp, 1 lean - — 1 , 1 7 5,367 1 , 1 «' 8 /,;o SX5,s 1 x 5SO , 6117 white - — I - 6,i«>0 X7,1X*» 1,55* 

I • uuhi.i - — ; 36s , 0 *, 7' 3 * 15 , 19 '* 257.313 3x7, .*,9 va: le - - — ! 53 3** - x.ooo 

lii.G 1.111 - — ; 668 , 3MJ 101,7 IO 35 5 . 1 . 1 k 1 573 .'91 njunrel - — 1 , 9 V*,:*,*, 666 ,'.«<*tj 1,058.418 71 -'>,9X2 

1 indill.i - -- 42,103. 2 X , S* 1 5 >*.»t*l 9.17.5 S»ap - * l^xaU 5,V*OX 3,519 I /.98 2,525 

t .am - - — l.x/ir 3,396 2.715 2.617 Sole leather • — - 3 22 lx*. )3<, 

j Hull,, ret cow — 62,101 lot, SIS 83,191 1>i3.79x *»<;t i irrvi t^*t:» • p 1 - «-* 1,656,8 19 2.3.30, /*) 1,9 55.315 >r.t 7,7.5} 

r..w l.i.ra? - — 1 9,9-*o‘ .3 .,17 I 9,113 11.393 1 allow -p.-wl» 3, 7< >■>,'•« * 3.K9.1M 3,3|n,sss 2,;*.2.5H* 

ra * ..* - 37 2 , 1,1x9 2,1 *. 7 x.3M <.uii'.Us • — 7 , *» j 4 11,;*. 3 «.,v<x 4,> lx; 

re! . - 21.7 37 2 (,'*>.'• r.s.'.'S/ 15, six W.n. w lute - -- 1 x 6 x.sx" 7< . I 19*. 

1 while - — 1,362 2.572 1,3*3 7 **3 >Hi.w - — 2x3 /• > X' '7 *. 4 *. 

i ;.i, k - — - | -fii V 7 *. c.M.ille* - — 6 Is ; S 1 *. 

ilrevwd - |>ie.e» , - i 'hi 1 4 ,6* -3 is.’.h. tutllrr", pit- es 114, X*. 5 116,5 3 169,76*. pn.lSS 

Ih'tMT m inn - pn..U 1 3,/39; 15,311 10,**17 I3.S71 I-miui - — 5* X f.X .5ss Sl,5 

In!* - - — 7.167, 9.1 1 n lo./iwi l".*.sl «l«'ii>- - — 7 1 1 ' 2 t^*4,.-‘*i Cl*i,3i3 17 s.o37 

1 rmi, in harm - — 71 5. *'.*, 7 ! 413, S*. I 539. 7i». *07 .7 5; latl.w*. wl - --- >3.7*5 *■*'.513 6t.7 7 3> ,'*v5; 

xilA.il . — 1.169. . 6/3 U...|.dnep 1-..U 83,997 x 1 /■ .*. 6 1,7x1 81 'ot'.': 

> 1 lo.-t, - ;..*73 l 6 1 , -aw. 6 I.S..I 15/1., \\ , -.1 ; . , arn - _ 3,7 St X .< 1 7 *• ir 'hi 1.7<*l 

l«l • • xs.sso 57,011 33,1.17 Su:;. !«;*•», vx!. rouMis 4iy,l"5 *-s •. >,7 79i*.ij 

I-MX'OI — 1.115 3. -a. .3 ,9X5 3.SSS — I 

1>.. . N - - i l.MSJ 1 / • 3 73* 1 1 * 1 1 .*fd r.i’-je - . 39,7 *3.;i: 3* . 536 / 1,1 ':/*«• ,677 33,1.V‘/'S1 j 




954 PETERSBURG. 

VIU Account of the Quantities or Values of the^irhjelpal Articles exported from Russia In 1839, 1840, 


Artkdtaa. 

1839 . 

im 

L22l| 

Articlo*. 

1839 . 

1840 . 

1841 . 

C«a mt dWkranl kind* 

roabim 

Hemp - - pwk 

Flu — 

Tallow - — 

Htinp and Itaaaada chat*. 

Iron • pood* 

93 , 917,097 

3 , 371,768 

*,* 34 . 8*6 

3394/196 

996 . 4*9 

1 , 073,906 

14 /MM .415 
3 , 043,763 
*, 710,478 
3/19 3 ,* 133 
943/391 
663 |oi 9 i 

19 / 189.309 
9 , 518,139 
3 . 009 A 4 * 
3 , 736.104 
1 , 199 , 7*1 
933 , 6*6 

Wool - - pood. 

Um« • pioeoa 

Wood rwSZ 

! INHaah - pood* 

107/191 

1 / 1 * 8,095 
1 , 169, *96 
419/108 
901.139 
9 , 839.648 
478/184 

131,940 
1 , 413,070 
1 / 6 ) 1,039 
990 , 5*1 
900,043 
, 9 , 656 ,500 

1 363,196 

' 117 A 43 
1 , 538,191 
M<» 8,736 
436,181 
184,763 
8 ( 397/196 
i 434,361 


VIII. Account of the Quantities or Values of the principal Articles imported Into Russia In 1839, 1840, 

andltMI. 


| Artfcko. 

| 1839, 

1840. 


CctttB, raw 


- pood* j 354AM 

398,189 

3I4AH)! 

Cotton vara 


- — ! 53VSI7 

319,189 

300,7*9 j 

.Vo taan 


- — 1394.907 1.8 10JMW 

1,714/194 ! 

Mlk - 


. — 1 1 3,04 7 

19.874 

11,994 

Wool - 


. — ' |0 r \V9 

*0.696 

86/1*3; 

Col oaf* 


. rooblva 3.9*4.963 6,89 \»l 3 3, 771. 013 t 

Svra*«ad 


. pood* 341A*0 

399.477 

884,746 1 


ISM. 


1840. 


1841 • 


- pood* 1*6,4441 1M,*«J*! 147,739 

- rawblo* 5.796/10* 6,4*0.416 .6/MA.40* 1 

I — [3,948 JUO.3 4AN.0U 1/160,7*7, 

- — &7»3/*»9 4.507,] 7 5 3.868.690 

* — 379,47 <1 404,639 413.3ft* 

• — !s,o*3,9*o 3^10,441 I 


IX. Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles of Foreign Produce and Manufacture imported 
Into Russia In 1841. specifying the Quantities imported toy each Custom-house, and their Total Value. 
— ( Kroon the QfficuU ftetmrmj for 1841, p. 30.) 


L I i | oth« i 


~r 

631 


10 AM 1,006 


Quantity. J V 

| I m 

M7S : 147,731 1,1 


( hd*. ink ] fbdv. an.) f8d« ank.l f hh«4* ] , 

17,319 Ok! 13.704 8 1 6*1- •- i *3.479 1| l hd*. an J Ml I \ 

bottle*. * I 1 bottled- f 340 3J 1 bott!^. | 13.416 1 1 W*tl. f, 

6/.,; 1 4 J l 8.t65j l *8.091 J [ iamJI 

(H.MU.I 494,744 ' 87.864 1.461 44,331 r*,444 14,114 j - 

- " 577,10* ! .939.114 ' 

77.936 ; l0/»5 



X. Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles of Russian Produce and Manufacture Imported 
into the United Kingdom during each of the Horen Years ending with 1841. 



1*13. 


1436. 


1837. 


1.184,461 1^91,784 1,986.846 I4i 1,977.148 M76,7fl» 1,419.514 

1 1/136; 11.9*41 Km 37 1 .693 

*!i 


8k)M, cslfMf kip mMmmmd 
Ttn«* 

T«. 


19,370? 1, 731] ifti. i 

.■ w, i1 

434,483 l/*37/>9t 669/193 

eiO.MS; bttAm Ml/rrsf 

*7 J**M 1 MI4 8/MM 

4AW 7*5*6} 7,101 

3WJL3I! SSO/bW 343,77 4 i 496,9**! 

I,903j 1,796, 9.163| A/Wt! 

l/VJI/173 *, 109,530 M3* AM 7/566 AW; 

■ 4,904j , l8,46#( 

W,6M . n/m S.I47 I7A7N 

•63,433 1 ,1 97 .MT 1 /T76/I94 I /XMJ69 



1839. 


1340. 


1841. 


ISAM: 
318,8*3! 
14/OOi 
3.104; 
3,946 
704,7061 
761/M 9i 

9.131 

3 AW 


167, 


9/136! 


4,6.47 */i 

17,946 96,4w| 

•To! W! 

JS^j K;?k 
•*«« SSSi 


»p«i 


*W» “JrJSL 

SOM® 


tntfcwood .... 

it 

iiibiNv ip ammmmr 

«*, Mir, mt W M W umwo d • larfcM 
•fwetr M w i rtt 
wdra un !«•*, 8 kMlMH 
ward* 

WsM53ft 



961 .4 IS, 

■J^sSS 

;g| 


1441 »| 


/Ml 

'131 

4/m 

19/117 






EEWTER. 


9 35 


XI. Account of the Quantities and Values of, the principal Article* of British Produce and Manufao 
ture exported to Russia during each of the Fire Years ending with 1841. 



1337. 

1338. 

1839. 

1840. 

1M.. 

Article*. 

Quantities. 

Declared 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Declared 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Declared 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Declared 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Declared 

Value. 

Bc*r and *1* tan* 

476 

M 

9,132 

463 

8,909 

519 

S 

10/113 

3,834 

10/488 

3,785 

M 

10/118 

Book*, printed - - cwt*. 

33 

1,539 

67 

1.202 

135 

2,348 

75 

*/MO 

84 

2/115 

Coals, calm, and cinders * ton* 
Cotton mamiftctam, «n- 

terad by thu yard • yards 

33,733 

13,230 

63,051 

20,128 

78,064 

25,300 

93,870 

28/114 

77,16* 

23/498 

1,1*6,539 

47,793 

1, 719/118 

59,137 

1,706,578 

61 ,997 

2,114/>29 

69,292 

1,241/465 

37/425 

warm ■ 

. 

9,106 

. 

6,613; - <* 

12,925 


9,694 


3,870 

twist and yarn • Iha. 

24,103,593 

1,612,956 

19,794,501 

1,236,684 16,349506 

1,215,6*1 

16/484,418 

1 *062,9 1 2 

17/508,142 

1/196,406 

Earthenware of all sorts • places 

252.722 

6,0*1 

4,155 

189,391 

3,746 

210/121 

4,26 O 

185.215 

4/162 

213,764 

3,91*1 

Hardware and cutlery - cwts. 

35,030 

7,08* 

36,830 

6/380 

31,707 

7,231 

39,764 

6,897 

50/169 

Iron and suwt, wrought 
and un wrought . . tons 

644 

10,810 

680 

13,490 

633 

14/355 

802 

16,461 

i/m 

90,411 

Lead and shot - - — 

1.729 

> *9,686 

1,677 

32,419 

3,097 

57,179 

1/496 

32,727 

8/176 

57,749 

Machinery and mill- work dt 


| 16,464 


18,714 


30,91 1 


34,092 


29,650 

*6,107 

Salt • - bushels 

1,292,740 

1 25,252 

1,363,647 

28,053 

1,513,79* 

28,329 

1*581 ,900 

23.132 

1*495/460 

Sugar, rwftned - - cwts. 

13,6441 

1 26,037 

10/196 

19/8)1 

11,115 

21,287 

15,165 

29,121 

86/100 

69/170 

Tin, un wrought - - — 

3,0*5 

12,239 

2,473 

9/H5 

7,610, 

29,825 

5,802 

2 1 ,99* 

2,780 

10/473 

Woollen and worsted yarn lbs. 

190,841 

27,613j 

144 /5l)8 

22,321 

141/134 

i 23,380 

166,039 

25/465 

123,896 

17,672 

Woollen manufactures en- 
tered by the piece pieces 

! 36,813 

95,912 

36,923 

89,745 

48,293 

I17/H7 

1 

67,488 

120,400 

63,419 

95,176 

Ditto by the yard - yards 

! 50,273 

6,901 

46,053 

4,291 

81,760 

7,617 

! 70,439 

7/425 


7/»7 

All other articles - • S 


! 67,6871 

; - 

63,441 


| 78,6*0 

1 * * 

64,771 

j 100/139 

63,418 

Totals - M 

' - 

*/V46/49* 

- 

1/563,243 


11,776,4*6 

1 

! l/iO*,74* 


1.607,175 


XII. Imports of Raw Cotton into Russia in the undermentioned Years, specifjing the Countries whence 
It was brought, and the Quantity brought from each. 


(ItmI ■ 

Franc* 

A m erica 
Turkey 


K hiu 

Bokhara 

Taerhkent 

Other countries of AUa 


Total 

W hereof by way of Pembor* - 


146,011 
4,46a 
44 .HOI 
39,563 
767 
4,4*5 
11.774 
5,530 
3/193 


173.440 
9/V37 
43334 
63,53! 
1 ,*34 

9,454 

101 

13.H76 


*69.73* ! 3*6.707 

179,9*6 > *31,661 


1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

/We. 

195.01 1 
28,Hti6 
51,137 
44/457 
3,48* 

19.808 | 

2/192 ! 
9.603 

IWe. 

197.178 

*7,713 

57/589 

67,243 

3.407 

*9/583 

5,639 

10/137 

/We. 

197 A93 
25/465 
25,409 
13/571 
3/191 
11,721 
12,939 
4.268 
19.144 

354,83* ! 
267,200 j 

398.189 j 314/501 
258,113 j *44,052 | 


XIII. Account of the Imports of Cotton Yarn into Russia in the undermentioned Years, specifying the 
Countries u hence it was brought-, and the Quantity brought from each. 


Countries. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1810. 

1841. 

England, white yam 

Ditto, coloured yarn 

Germany, white yam - 
Ditto, coloured yarn P 

Turkey, white ram 

Dime, coloured yam 

Persia, white yam 

Khlea, white yam • 

Bokhara, white yam 

Tasrhkmt, white yam - 
Other countries, whit* yam 
Ditto, coloured yarn 

: j 

► : : : 

/Wi. 

593,173 

847 

735 

2,541 

4,156 

619 

8,176 

31, *97 
13,945 
465 

**0 

/Wr. 

364.159 
1.780 
3/M 1 
3.269 
1,591 
513 
7/334 

*0/437 

6,459 

246 

31 

/Vwrfr. 

51 1 /HO 
1,403 
770 
2,714 
1.132 
*17 
6,9*1 

15,151 

633 

1*2 

/w., 

458352 

1.437 

*.174 

1.677 

3,977 

*IO 

14.175 

28.6S9 

9.997 

1,3*5 

300 

/Vofl. 

504, *16 
1.206 
1/193 
1.155 
1.488 
97 

16.660 

6,107 

25/575 

4,679 

1%I 

3* 

Total white yam 

Total coloured yarn - - , 

Whereof hy way of Petersburg, white yam 

Ditto, coloured yam - 

| 637.837 

1 4.287 

! 3*7/47* 
3,285 

606.667 

5,593 

498/8.4 

4,248 

536.417 

4.456 

438,163 

3,4*9 

519,189 

3,624 

381/4)7 

2,4*0 

560,799 

*.490 

397,369 

1/381 

Export* of Wool from Ru«si». 

Poodv 1 Poods* 

Fran 1800 to 1*13, average annual exportation, 19/113 1 From 1834 to 1 R37, average annual exportation, 300.100 

— 1814 — 1823. — 

— 35.1 73 

_ 1838 — 1311, 



375.680 

— 1824 — 1833, — 

— 111,546 


In 1811, 


— 

436,181 


In compiling this article, we hare consulted Schnitxler, Bssai <Cune Statistique Gtn&raic de la Ruxsie, 
pp. 133 — 1 57 . ; and his Russia, Pologne, et Finland?, pp. 187—289. ; Richard, Traiti Gfniral du Com- 
merce, ed. 1781, II. pp. «8 — 317. : Tooke's Tiete of Russia, book 12. ; Core '$ Travels in the North o f 
Europe, 8roed. III. pp. 283—308. Ac. ; Clark's Russian Trader's Assistant, a valuable and uaefltl work i 
Supplement am Journal de St, Petersburg, for 1842 ; Consular Returns (torn Petersburg and Odessa: 
but we have derived our principal Information from the official returns published by government, and 
private communications of eminent Russian merchants. 


PEWTER (Ger. Zinn y Zinngcisstrzinn ; Fr. JStain; It. Stagno s Sp. Extano, Prttre; 
Rut. Obwo), a factitious metal used in making plates, dishes, and other domestic utensils. 
It it a compound, the basis of which is tin. The best sort consists of tin alloyed with 
about l-20th or less of copper, or other metallic bodies, as the experience of the work- 
men has shown to be most conducive to the improvement of its hardness and colour, 
such as lead, sine, bismuth, and antimony. There are 3 sorts of pewter, distinguished 
by the names of piste, trifle, and ley-pewter. The tst was formerly much used for plates 
and dishes ; of the 2d are made the pints, quarts, and other measures for beer ; and of 
the ley-pewter, wine measures and large measures. — ( Urt.) 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


• 

PHILADELPHIA, a large city and sea- port of the United States, in Pennsylvania 
near the confluence of the rivers Delaware and Schuylkill, lat. 39° 57' N.» Ion. 75 ° 
icy 59" W. Population, in 184a * 25 8,832. 

//orW, L fg At -bouse * , Pilotage, $c Vessels of the largest burden ascend the river as far as Hew- 

castle, but those drawing above IS or 30 feet water cannot reach Philadelphia, on account of a bar a little 
below the city. The eutrance to the magnificent bay formed by the embouchure of the Delaware, has 
Cape May on Its north, and Cape Henlopen units south side. The former. In lat. 88° 57* N., Ion . 75° 47* 43" 
W., Is a sandy headland,, rising about 19 feet above the level of the sea. It has recently been surmounted 
by a light-house. 60 frrfin height. The light revolves once a minute t an eclipse or M seconds being 
succeeded by a brilliant flash of 10 seconds. It Is seen In clear weather from 30 to 23 miles off. Cape 
Henlopen, marking the southern boundary of the bay, is in lat. 58° 47' N., Ion. 73°4 # 4S" W. A Utile 
south from It is a hill, elevated about 60 feet above the level of the sea ; and on It Is erected a light-house, 
73 feet in height, furnished with a powerful Jtred light visble in clear weather 10 leagues off. To the 
N. of this principal light, and close to the extremity of the cape, a second light-house has been con- 
structed, 36 feet above the level of the sea. which is also furnished with a fixed light, which may be seen 
at about 6 leagues off. The channel for large ships is between Cape llcnlopen and the banks railed the 
Overfalls. The navigation is. however, a little difficult, and it Is compulsory on ships to take pilots. The 
latter frequently board them at sea ; but if not, as soon as a ship coroes between the capes, she must hoist 

the signaJTor a pilot, and heave to as soon as one offers to come on board (Conifer isr Us P hares, 

ad ed. See soli, for regulations as to pilotage. ) 

Trade The trade of Philadelphia is very extensive. She communicate# by various csrnals (on# 

of which, 3954 miles in length, unites her with Pittsburg, on the Ohio) and gjirilways with the interior, 
amt is the grand depdt for the coal of the Union. The Increase of the coal trade has, Indeed. been quite 
unprecedented. Previously to 1835 no coal had been sent down the Schuylkill, and In that year only 
tons were brought by that channel to Philadelphia, whereas in 1841 the quantity amounted to 
58I.W9 tons, exclusive of large supplies by other channels. Exclusive of coal and Iron, the exports 
principally consist of wheat and wheat floor. Indian corn, and other agricultural products, timber, and 
various species of manufactured goods. The principal Imports are cotton, woollen, and silk goods ; 
sugar, coffee, ami tea ; wines, brandies, spices, aye stuffs, &c. In point of shipping. Philadelphia is the 
fourth port In the Union, being. In this respect, inferior only to New York, Boston, and New Orlean#. 
The registered, enrolled, and licensed tonnage belonging to the port on the 3**h September, l«4l, 
amounted to 105,805 tons, of which 55.323 werr engaged In the coasting trade, which is very large. The 
total value of the articles Imported into Pennsylvania from foreign countries In the year ending the SOth 
of September. 1841, amounted to 9,840,354 doll., and that of the exports to 5,152.201 doll., of which 
4.404.9**3 do. were domestic produce. — ( Papers published by order nJ Congress, 2l»t July, 1812.) The 
coasting trade of the port is, however, more extensive and of greater Importance than Ua foreign trade. 

There are numerous banks in Philadelphia, but (hey stand no higher in point of character than those 
In most other parts of the Union, and have over and over again su>pei>ded payments. The Bank of the 
United States had its heed office here. Besides banks, there are numerous insurance companies, ami 
joint stock associations. 


Value of Exports to and Imports from Foreign States at Philadelphia for the Year ending 30th Sep- 
tember, 1812, specifying the Value of the Exports to and Imports from each. 
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Statement showing the Quantities and Value of the principal Article# of Domestic Produce exported 
from the Port of Philadelphia to Foreign Ports, from U»e 1st of January to the 30th of September, 
1930. 
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Account showing the Number of Vessels, discriminating between Arrivals Foreign and* Coastwise, 
which entered the Fort of Philadelphia from the 1st of January, 1825, to the 1st of January, 1840. 


Years. 

Foreign. 

Coastwise. 

Total. 

Years. 

Foreign. 

Cooat wise. 

Total. 

182.% 

484 

1,195 

1,679 

1833 

474 


3,047 

1826 

48* 

1,195 

l,G77 

1834 

4 30 

%jsm 

3,116 

1827 
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1,320 

1,789 . 

1833 
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3375 

4,002 

1828 
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1,247 

1,697 

1836 

421 

_ 3,764 
« 7,776 

4,185 

1829 
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8,210 

2,384 

1837 
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8,185 

1830 

41.% 
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3,702 

1838 
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10,860 

J 1,3*4 

1H31 
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4*8 

3,26* 

2,849 
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3,277 

1839 

521 

11,188 
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The arrivals in 1839 were — 

Bp- 


Bri*. 


90 Schooners 

57 fialllot 

274 MUtici 


Of these vessels, there were 86 belonging to foreign ports, via. - 


Austrian 

Bremen 

Hriiwh 

Colombian 

IVutUh 

Dutch - 


F ranch 

(jenocM 

Hamburg 

Haitian 

Portuguese 

Prussian 


- t 

- 1 

• 2 

- a 

. i 

• i 


In Pennsylvania, the dollar is worth 7s. G d. currency ; jo that 1/. sterling* 
(See Nkw York.) 

Weights and Measures same as those of England. 


► 1/. 13s. Ad. currency — 


/ttffmlmHoms qf IS* Pori. — If juy i 


r muln or captain uf any i 
tliiu or >mcl, or other |xtwo, shall refuse or nctUxi to comply j 
with the direr* Ion* of the harbour marter. In matter* within the * 
jurUlii lkon of hit office. Mich person nhall, for tarh and every 
Mu h otfWcw, severally forfrit and pay any turn not ncmUnR 
10*1 dot'ar*. And the uid hart«our inaaicr, shall in full <wn- 
umsatlon for htt ircrlon hr entitled to hare, recover, and re- 
■rltf from the maurr, captain, owner, or rorul^np* of each 


neither shall any ret e l lying outside or near her be permitted 
to have fir* on bnaid, while it may be considered dwmmaii . 
And no tar, turpentine, rosin , or pitch dull be bated on the 
whuif, or on hoard any real el lying at any wharf within the 
litiiiu of the city. 

flair* t<f Piialax*- — Inwards, up to 1 2 feet, at >*67 dollars 
per foot ; above 1* fat, at 3 33 dollars. 

Outwards, up to If feet, at 2 dollars ; above 1> Sort, at 
2 '<• 7 dollars. 


_l performed, 

K very ship or vawri that mar arrive in fhU harbour, and 
that Oval I come to anchor tn the stream anywhere between 
AlmcMtd and V'rne Streets, having previously caused her gun- 
powder, if any sire had on board, to Ir landed a» the law 
directs, may remain In that situation *4 hours, and no longer, 
taking care to lie aa new to the Island or sand bar aa roar be 
(.usiitmi with their safety. But If, from the circumstance of 
a vessel (taring servants on board, or from any other cause, It 
mar l«e thought necessary or convenient to lie a longer time 
in tb* stream, Him, and In every such case, the owner, master, 
pilot, or other prrson having the cliarge or direction of such 
vessel, shall remove her (Vwn opposite the city, ami shall moor 
her or cause her to be moored, to the northwaid of Vine Mnrt, 
with l anchor and cable up and 1 anchor and cable down the 
stream ; and In both the at <o re mentioned situations, the re- 
gulation contained tn the neat succeeding article to be duly 
a* tended to. 

If any vessel properly moored In the ttrufito shall have her 
anchor or cable overlaid by any other vwtsel to anchoring or 
mooring, the master or person haring the care or direction of 
such la. t .mentioned vessel shall immediately, at aa soon as 
may be after application made to him by the party aggrieved, 
rm s the said anchor or cable so overlaying to be taken up and 
cleared. When any ship or vessel shall be hauled in to any 
wharf or dock, or alongside uf another vessel that may he lying 
at such wharf or dock, the owner, master, pilot, or whoever 
may have the command, care, or direction of her, shall ha»e 
her securely made fut i and if outside of another vessel, shall 
get one good fast fhnm each end of the vessel to the shore, 
with sufficient fender* lari ween them and the inside vrtwH ; 
and shall « ause the flukes of their anchors to be taken on board ; 
and. within Vi hours thereafter, cause her jib boom, •pHluil- 
yard, main boom, spanker and ringtail booms. If any they have, 
to be rigged In, and thrtr lower yards topped up, in such a 
manner ag least to interfere with vessels pawing. 

If the Ami of vessels when moored at a wharf shall extend 
across a dock, so as to obstruct the passing or rrpassing of Oral- 
tops, lighters, or other craft or retrod, the master or other 
person having the commas id of such ship or vessel shall, u|«n 
the first applies* km*. Immediately causa such Out or fssta to be 
cast off or star ked down. ..... 

No outward-bound vessel , putting off from a wharf, shall lie 
longer In the stream between V tore Street and Almend, In the 
district ef Southwark, above nwntfcrtert. than >4 hours. And 
If veesdt lying a* the end of wharte so much Interlock with 
each other as to prevent vesuri* haul* g *n *«“* «"»* °f 
the master . ownerTpOot. or other per*** baring the charge of 

" defy on application fawn any person so 

■el hi or out of docks aforesaid, have 
turfaring. moved in such a manner as 
to accommodate the ant apylleu ror ; tn which rose the vessel 
making room for another to haul In or out shall have liberty 
to make her warps fee* to the most convenient plane 
for a reasonable time |«md all sea ve ss els , when transporting 
or vsntiio ro haul into a wharf or dock, or to make sail lu 
sea, shall have the same privilege- u 
When any ship or vesse l may be lying alongside any wharf, 
and not taktog to or discharging, she shall make way forami 


the same, shall. Immediately a 
warning to haul hb vne e Mn 


permit sen emsel that wanu to unlood or load, to come Inside, 
nortthe wharf, until she discharges or loads her cargo : anti 
dfochar«Y« loaded, shall Haul out- 
side and give way to the vessel that And occupied the wharf; 
provided Thai, foam the 10»h of December to tl*e Is* o* Much, 
no vessel dhalfbe comp el l ed to move Arsen h er bi rth (only those 
at Cltimi ester Point piers), eacrfdlng to let vessel* in end out of 


NoddP or vessel loading or discharging hemp at any w 
r w tlSftiy dock* shaltbe allowed to hare any five on beard ; 
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Kvwvy vcwsl arriving from, or bound to. a fo re i gn port. Is 
required by lew to receive a pilot, or to pay half pilotage la the 
warden's office, where the ma»ter of every such vessel la re* 
^ulned, under s jvoalty of 10 dollars, to^ ma ke nrport within 


signing his name to said report 

Every vessel of 73 tons and upwards arriving from, or l 
to, any port within the United States, and the master of all 
such vessrls, are bound a* above. 

The Pilot of every v a s e ! Is required to Inform the masker of 
his having to report at the warden's office. 

All vessels obliged to receive a pilot ore required So pay IO 
dollars tn addition, aa winter pilotage, foam the XOth ef No- 
vember to the lOth of 51 arch, both days Indus! vu. 

Foreign nwrU, f. r. French. Spanish, Portuguese, Nea- 
politan, Danish, Russian, South American, and Haytlan, u 
pur I dollars 67 cents In addition to other pilotage. 

Evert pilot detained more than >4 hours by any mortar, 
owner, or consignee, la entitled to S dollars par day fig e very 
day he is so detained. 

Every pilot detained more than 48 hours by the Ice, after be 
has conducted his vessel to a place of eatery, la entkled te * 
dollars per day for even day hr Is so detained. 

Every pilot oommiled to p erfo rm quarantine la entitled to 
1 dollars pur day , for every day be Is so detained, and cannot be 
discharged In l«sa than 6 days, without his c e men t. 

Kvurv pilot obliged by the Ice or stress of wruther to prat and 
to another port, b, when there, entitled to his pilotage : and if 
there discharged, to 8 coots a ndle for every mil# he has to 
travel homo. 

Every pilot Is required, under a penalty of It de Bat u, to make 
re port , within 48 hours, at the warden's ottos, of every vernal 
he conducts to the city. 
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PHOSPHORUS. — PILCHARDS. 


Rates of CoamiuloQ rwo n awtod fbr gmral Adoption, and allowed by the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce, when no Agreement subsist* to the contrary, established at a stated Meeting on the 10th of 
March, 1813. 



PHOSPHORUS, a substance of n light amber colour, and semi-transparent ; but, 
when carefully prepared, nearly colourless and transparent. When kept some time, it 
becomes opaque externally, and has then a gToat resemblance to white wax. It may be 
cut with a knife, or twisted to pieces with the fingers. It is insoluble in water ; its 
specific gravity is 1 *77. When exposed to the atmosphere, it emits a white smoke, and 
is luminous in the dark. When heated to 1 48 it takes fire, and bums with a very bright 
fiame. When phosphorus is infiamed in oxygen, th«J||bt and heat are incomparably 
more interne ; the former dazzling the eye, and the l«(K cracking the glam vessel. -«r- 
( Thomson's Chemistry. ) 

PIASTRES, oa DOLLARS, Spanish and American silver coins in very extensive 
circulation. Value, at an average, about As. ‘ItL sterling. — (See Coihs.) 

PILCHARDS, fishes closely resembling the common herring, but smaller, 
and at the same time thicker and rounder. They are rarely found on the British 
shores, except on the coasts of Cornwall and Devon, particularly the former, where 
they are taken in great numbers from the middle of July to the end of November, 
or even the middle of December. It is a saying of the Cornish fishermen, that the 
pilchard is the least fish in size, most in number, and greatest fbr gain, taken frpm the 
sea. 


Pilckmrt JLshery. Tbil U ezrrird on along the coast* of Cornwall and Devon, from the Bolt Head In 

the latter, round of the Land * Eod to^Padstow and Bosstney In the former. Its | 


Ires, Mount's Ba 


- i principal msU ara S*. 

The fish usually make their appearance to vast shoals In the early 



haring cork buoys on one edge i _ - ^ t t . 

a boat item « boa/), of about 15 tons burden, tor carrying the saan i another Oifew sr ), of about the Sh, 
size, to assist In mooting U ; and a smaller boat {htrker), for general purposes. The number of bands m» 
pkwed In these 3 boats varies from about 13 to 18, but may be taken, at an average, at about Ifi. when the 
shoals of fish come so near the shore that the water Is about the depth of the scan. U Is employed to eodrele 
them; the fishermen being directed to the proper places for casting or shooting the nets! by persoa*( Aster#) 
stationed for that purpose on the d»® and It* the boats.* The practice U to row UMfemi with the seen 
on board gently round the shoal t and the sean being, at the same Urn, thrown gradually into Che water, 
assumes, by means of Hs buoys and wei g h ts, a vertical posit* on. Its loaded edge being at the bottom, and 
the other floating on the surface. Its 9 ends are then fastened together ; end, being brought Into n con* 
venlent situation, to It moored by smalt anchors or grapnels ; sometimes, however, one or two smaller 
sesns are employed to assist In securing the Ash. At low water, the enclosed fish are taken out bvaf— *■ 
I carried to the shore. A single sean has b een known to en cl ose at once as many as MB be 


art, eod 4 


* The tunny fish In the J 


» Archipelago was caught In a similar way 1 — *• As ce o dehut 

Grwce t hmmoicop a s ) In alums promontorlum, unde tbunnomm a r s ae m ma c u l a r 




piscatorlbns dabat, qul 

qf Msekpims , quoted by Dr. Paris, In 


• g r e gem ! 
hC lOwftk 


fe Uoi 
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•PILOTS AND PILOTAGE. 

head* (1,900 Una* of flih 1 But this was the greatest quantity ever taken, and It '.Is bat seldom that as 
many as 1,900 hogsheads are caught at a time. The “ take/* in feet, depends on so many accidental cir- 
cumstances, that while one scan may catch and cure In a season from 1 ,000 to 3,000 hogsheads, others in 
the neighbourhood may not get a single fish. In tome places, the tides are so strong as to break the 
scans and set the fish at liberty. When the quantity enclosed Is large. It requires several days to take 
them out, as they must not fifrremoved in greater numbers than those who salt them can conveniently 
manage. 

Drift nets are usually about ) mile in length by about 44 fathoms in depth ; they are shot in the open'sea, 
and entangle the fish in their meshes in the same way as the herring nets. The pb thus taken are said to 
be superior to those taken by the scans, though it be doubtful, from their being strangled in the nets, 
whether they are so good for curing. 

As soon as the fish are brought on shore, they are carried to cellars or warehouses, where they are piled 
In large heaps, having a sufficient quantity of salt interspersed between the layers. Having remained in 
this state for about 38 days, they are, after being carefully washed and cleaned, packed In hogsheads, each 
containing, at an average, about 2,600 flvh t ; they are then subjected to a pressure sufficient to extract the 
oil, of which each hogshead yields, provided the fish be caught in summer, about 3 gallons: but those 
that are taken late in the season do not yield above half this quantity. This oil usually sells tor from IS 
to 15 per cent, under the price of brown seal oil. The broken and refuse fish and salt are sold to the 
farmers, and are used as manure with excellent effect. The skimmings which float on the water in which 
the pilchards are washed are called dregs t, and are chiefly sold as grease for machinery. 

The fresh fish in a hogshead of pilchards weigh about G cwt,, and the salt about 34 cwt. ; but the weight 
of the hogshead when qgtt and pressed is reduced to about 44 cwt. ; including tne weight of the cask, 
from 20 to 24 lbs. We HffMn * 


An Account of the Exports of Pilchards during each of the Ten Years ending with 1342 : specifying the 
Places for which they were exported, the Quantity ihlMsd for each, the Places at which they were 
taken and cured, and their Price at the Port of Shipmeflw * 
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Ancona, 


Where taken and cured. 
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Venice 
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New- 

quay. 
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3,7.36 

5,202 

4,9*9 

2,851 

40*. _ 36*. 

1X37 

- . 

4,171 

. . 1 

6,434 

4,759 

- - 15,364 

43* 

1,134 

13,39* 

400 

58#. — 4*1#. 

1*3* 

MS 

741 

. . 1 

4,0*0 

2.29* 

- - 7.627 

1,295 

2,740 

3,392 

• a 

53#. —60*. 

1X39 

««o 

1.346 

3.30 

1 3,61* 

4.470 

- - 13.324 

5,510 

308 

6,806 

m 

33 *. — 60 #. 

1*40 

6 m 

*,*20 

1.028 

i 7.967 

10,595 

. - 23,310 

3,493 

2,733 

15,062 


70 #. _ 60 #. 

1*1 1 

420 

2,793 

- 

3,629 

2,761 

- - 9.603 

997 

1,728 

6 , 8*0 

- . 

30 *. — 35 #. 

* 1*42 

1 , 04 * ' 

4.007 

921 

6 , 0*1 | 

*,146 

311 20.714 

1,245 

432 

17,710 

1 , 5*7 

30 *. — 40 *. 

! Total . i 

*,291 

.32 .oTT 

6,446 

57 , 39 * J 

i 61,943 

( 1,336 166 , 9*4 

" 33,003 

31,451 





N.B. — Of the quantity sent to the Adriatic full 3>4ths have been sold in Venice, and the remainder 
chiefly in Ancona. 

The export of pilchards has been rather declining of late years. This has been ascribed to various 
causes, such as the withdrawal of the bounty of 3s. G d. a hogshead formerly paid on their export, the re- 
laxed observance of Lent in the countries to which they are principally exported, and the imposition of a 
heavy duty on their importation into Naples. The falling off in tne demand of the latter has, however, 
been in a great measure compensata^ifcibtt increased demand at Venice. 

Pilchards are not used in KnfltM^Hbt in Cornwall and Devon, where about 3,000 hhds. a year may 
at present be made use of. We bflflUmpowever, that their consumption in these counties has begun to 
Increase with considerable rapidity. 

The scan fishery employs about 1,500 hands regularly throughout the season, and avast number more 
when any considerable shoals are inclosed. There are at present (IM3) about 260 scans afloat, of which 
no fewer than 1*6 belong to St. Ives. The first cost of a scan on the South coast is about 4501 ; but a 
St. Ives sean does not cost above 300/. The drift fishery employs, during the season, from 900 to 1,000 
men. ami about 230 boats ; the cost of each boat and nets amounting to about 200/. The labour In the 
euro of the Ash may be taken at about 5s. a hogshead. The total capital embarked in the fishery, in 1332, 
was estimated by those engaged in it at from 200,000/. to 250,000/., and it has not varied materially in the 
interval. 

The drift fishermen employ themselves, when not engaged in the pilchard fishery, in the m a rh a r et, 
herring, and hook-line fisheries. The sean fishermen consist principally of agricultural labourers, miners, 
Ac., attracted to the business in the expectation (in which, however, they are not unfreauently dis- 
appointed) of making a comparatively large sum by a few weeks’ exertion. But there are always 3 or 4 
Individuals of the crew of each sean who are regularly bred, expert fishermen. 

Four fifths of the persons employed on shore in the salting, curing, packing, Ac. of the fish, are 
women. * 

The wages of those employed In the fishery are made sometimes to depend on the number offish taken ; 
but In other Instances they are Independent of any such contingent. .... 

The fishery at St. Ives Is carried on under a particular act of parliament, passed In 1841. The exaction 
of a tithe of the fish is a very serious burden on the fishery ; sometimes it is taken in kind, but is more 
generally compounded for. — ( Dr. Paris's Guide to Mount's Bag and the 1. anti's End, fid ed. pp. 146— 
156. t Beauties qf England and Rates, vol. ii. p. 471. : but we are principally indebted to mriaaU frs- 
Jbrmmtion obtained from the most authentic sources, and obligingly comrauuicated, by Mr. Coulson, of 
Feasance.) 

PILOTS amo PILOTAGE. The name of pilot or steersman is applied either 
to a particular officer, serving on board a ship during the course of a voyage, and having 
the charge of the helm and the ship’s route ; or to a person taken on board at any par- 
ticular place, for the purpose of conducting a ship through a river, road, or channel, or 
from or into a port. 

It is teethe latter description of persons that the term pilot is now usually applied ; 
and pilots of this sort are established in various parts of the country by ancient charters 
of incorporation, or by particular statutes. The most important of these corporations 
are those of the Trinity House, Deptford Strond ; the fellowship of the pilots of Dover, 
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Deal, and the Isle of Thanet, commonly called the Cinque Fort Pitots ; ^1 Uic Trinity 
houses of Hull and Newcastle. The 5 Geo. 4. c. 73. established a corporation for the 
regulation and licensing of pilots in Liverpool. 

'Die principle of the law with respect to pilots seems to be, that where the master is 
bound by act of parliament to place his ship in charge of a pilotJ%nd does so accordingly, 
the Aip is not to be- considered as under the management of the owners or their servants, 
and they are not to%e liable for any damage occasioned by the mismanagement of the 
ship, unless it be proved that it arose from the negligence or miffonduct of the master 
or men ; but when it is in the election or discretion of the master to take a pilot or not, 
and he thinks fit to take one, the pilot so taken is to be considered as the servant of the 
owners, who are to be responsible for bis conduct. — ( Abbott on the Lave of Shipping^ 
part ii. c. 5.) 

The statute of 6 Geo. 4. c. 1 25. has consolidated the laws with respect to the licensing, 
employment. See. of pilots. It is of great length ; but all its provisions of any materinl 
importance may be embraced under the following heads: — 

I. Appointment of Pilots The corporation of the Trinity Umim of DfaiigBtrond are required to 

appoint and license fit and competent uerioni, duly skilled, to act as pilots np|n purpose of conducting 
ail ships or vessels navigating the Thames, the Medway, and the several channels, creeks, and docks 
thereof, between Orfordnes s and [.oixlon Bridge, as also from Ixmdon Bridge to the Down*. and from the 
Down* westward as far as the Isle of WigMhd in the KnglUh Channel from the Isle of Wight up to 
Loodoa Bridge ; and all ships and vessels nKg as aforesaid (except as herein -after mentioned) shall tx» 
conducted and piloted within the aforesaid limits by such pilots, and by no other person whomsoever. 

No person shall be licensed by the said corporation as a pilot, who nas not served as mate for 3 years 
on board of. or been for I year in the actual command of, a square- rigged vessel of not less than ho tons 
register tonnage, as to licences for the Sorik Channel upwards ; and not Ins than 130 tons register ton- 
nage. as to licences for the S'orth Channel, Quern's Channel. SowlA Channel. or other channels down- 
wards ; or who shall not have been employed in the pilotage or buoyage service of the said corporation 
for 7 years, or who shall not have served an apprenticeship of A years to some pilot vessel licensed under 
thwart passed In the .'id year of the reign «»f George III., or under this act ; and no person so licensed 
shall take charge as a pilot of any shin or vessel drawing more than 14 feet water, in the river Thames or 
Medway, or any of the channels leading thereto or thereupon, until such person shall have acted as a 
licensed pilot for 3 years, and shall have been after such 3 years, on re-examlnatlon. approved of hi that 
behalf by the said corporation, on pain of forfeiting iu/. for erery such of&rnce ; and the person employing 
or permitting such pilot to take charge of such shin or vessel is alto to forfeit 10/. — | 3. 

Every pilot licensed by the corporation of the Trinity House of Deptford Strond is to pay an annua! 
liceore of 3 1. 3s.. and fid. tn the pound upon his earning* , which sums are to be applied to the uses of the 
pilots' fund of the said corporation 4 4. 

The said corporation are further authorised to appoint competent persons, not more that! five. nor less 
than three, at such ports and places as they may think fit (except within the liberty of the C inque Forts, 
and such other ports and places as may have been specially provided for by act of parliament, or by charter, 
for the appointment of pilots), to be called sub-commissioners of pilotage, who are to take the following 


** I, A. B., do swear, that 1 will diligently and Impartially examine into the capacity and skill of * 

In the art of piloting ships and vessels into daroiiUtrsrt. port, or harbour, and upon 
the coasts following ; videlicet (here describe the limits within MHktbr person examined Is Intetided to 
act as pilot}, and will make true and speedy return thereof to ll>M^H4ion of Trinity House of Deptford 
HI rood, without favour, affection, fee. or reward, other than or reward as Is allowed by the 

by-laws or regulations duly established in that behalf Bo help me God.’* 

And upon the reco m mendation of such sub-commissioners, the Trinity House Corporation may ferant 
licences to pilots. - |5. 

Notices of the appointment of pilots arc to be put up in writing at the Trinity House and Custom-house, 
I /union, and at the Custom-houses of the ports for which they are licensed, and are to be published in the 
I.amdon Gazette. — f 7. 

No person shall take charge of any ship or vessel as a pilot belonging to the CAmtht Porte, before ho 
br examined by the master and two fellows, or by four wardens of the society or fellowship of pilots of 
Dover. Deal, and the Isle of Thanet. touching his abilities, and shall be approved and admitted into 
the said society by the 1-ord Warden of the Cinque Forts, or his lieutenant ; and any person presuming 
to art as a pilot belonging to the said society or fellowship, without having been so examined, approved, 
and admitted, shall tor the first offence forfeit l«„ for the second 2(V., and for every other offence 40/. — 
I l». 

So person licensed by the aforesaid society or fellowship is to take charge of any ship or vessel drawing 
more than 1 1 fret 0 Inches water, until be has acted as a pilot for 3 years j nor of a vessel drawing mors 
than 14 feet water, till he has acted as a pilot for A years ; nor of a vessel drawing mors than 17 feet 
water, till he has acted as a pilot for 7 years ; when he Is to be again examined t and if he shall be 
approved of and licensed upon such second examination, be may take charge of ships of any draught of 
water.— >| 10. 

The number of Cinque Port pilots used to be fixed at 140 ; but daring peace, no more than each alter- 
nate vacancy is to be filled up, unless the number be reduced below 130. — I 34. 

All bodies politic and corporate, and all persons authorised to appoint or License pilots for any port or 

T ier* tn England, shall, upon any such appointment being made, forthwith transmit to the Trinity House, 
<oodon. ami to the commtssioocrs of customs, J*ondon, the Christian name and surname, age. and piece 
of residence. of every pilot so appointed, distinguishing the UmiU tn which bo Is to act, and by whom 
appointed. And the said bodies politic. Ac. are to transmit lists, corrected up to the fist day of December 

in each year, either on that day, or within a “ ““ “ * * 

the customs, of the names and residence* 
ail the alterations that may have been made i 

-ule* and regulations for | ‘ “ 

The co mm is si oners of t _ _ _ 

names and pl ace s of res idence of all the pilots residing within the UmUs of seek port, as far as they are 
acquainted with the same » and every pilot fs to be fotnlshed with copies of all prorismalkmoand orders 
in council respecting the performance of quaraattne. — f 36. 

A particular d esc rip tion of the person of every pilot Is to be written upon the bach of his li ce n ce t and 
shall fake charge of any ship or vassal, or In any manner act as a pilot, or receive nay 
Pfrmsttonfor acting as a idiot, until bis licence shall have been registered by the prtocipaltdfieers of the 
the place at or nearest to which such pilot shall reside (which oAeera are hereby 
yy fro o r reward), nor without having hi* licence at the time of Ms so 

acting in his personal custody, and producing the saase to the master of any ship or vessel, or other person. 


c. are Co transmit lists, corrected up to the fist day or uecemoer 
i a month altar. to the said Trinity House and comm iss ioner ! of 
u of all the pilots within their res p ecti ve Jurisdictions i stating 

, ade within the year In the rates of pilotage charged, and la the 

rak» sod regulations for governing pilots within their respective districts. — f *A. 

f the customs are to transmit to their principal officers, at the di f fe r ent poets, the 
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who shall be desirous of employing him as a pilot, or to whom he shall offer his sendees, on pain of 
forfeiting a sum not exceeding 30/. nor less than 10/. for the first offence; and for the second or any 
subsequent offence, a sum not exceeding ft() /. nor less than 30/. ; and upon further pain, as to any person 
licensed as aforesaid, of forfeiting his licence, or being suspended from acting as a pilot, by and at the 
discretion of the corporation or other authority from which such pilot’s licence was derived, either for the 
first, second, or any subsequent offence. — $ $ 63, 66. 

9. Government of Pilau — 7LU persons licensed to act as pilots by the Trinity House are subject to the 
govenunent of the said corporation, which is empowered to make by-laws, rules, Ac. specifying w ha Stums 
shall be paid by such pilots to the sub-comroisilonert of pilotage lor their examination, and tor granting 
or renewing or confirming Aheir licences from time to time, and annexing such reasonable penalties and 
forfeitures for the breach df such by-laws as to them shall seem expedient. But no such by-laws, regu- 
lations, «c. shall have any force till they have been examined, sanctioned, and approved by the chief jus- 
tice of the Court of King’s Bench, or the chief justice of the Court of Common Pleas. — \ 11. (The by-laws 
of the Trinity House, Deptford Strond, sanctioned by Lord Tenterden, are aunexed to this article.) 

Copies of any proposed by-laws are to be transmitted to the privy council and the commissioners of 
customs, 3 months before they are submitted to any chief justice for approval ; and the commissioners of 
the customs are to cause such proposed by-laws to be hung up in the several Custom-houses of the princi- 
pal ports of Great Britain, for the Inspection of all parties having an interest therein. And when such by- 
laws shall have been sanctioned, they shall be hung up in the several Custom-houses within the limits of 
which the pilots respectively shall be licensed, and also at the Trinity House iu London.— h \ 12, 13. 

The Cinque Port pilots are to be subject to the rules and regulations framed by the Lord Warden of the 
said ports, or his deputy, with the assent of the majority of the commissioners of Loadnutnage (master 
and wardens of the fellowship of pilots of Dover, Deal, and the Isle of Thanet). The privy council may, 
however, amend, correct, 'or enlarge such rules or regulations, if they shall appear to them, upon the 
representation of any person having an interest therein, to be in any material point erroneous, insufficient, 
or defective.— 4 \ 21, ri. 

The Trinity House Corporation are authorised and requhhifl to establish, vary, and alter, from time to 
time, as circumstances may require, the rates of pilotage performed by pilots licensed by the said corpora- 
tion. according to the size and draught of water of the vessels, the distance piloted, the detention and 
r« sponslblUty of the pilot, and such other circumstances as they may think fit to take into account. Tables 
of these rales are to be hung up at the several Custom-houses of the ports to which they apply ; and no 
greater or less rates, or other reward or emolument for such pilotage, shall, under any pretence whatever, 
be demanded, solicited, paid, received, or offered, on pain of forfeiting 1(V. for every such offence as well 
by the party offering as by the party accepting or soliciting the same. Ships returning by stress of 
weather, contrary winds, or on account of accident, into ports in the district of the Isle of Wight, 
Plymouth, and Falmouth shall be subject to pay half the common pilotage in such ports. l ft. 

If the majority of the pilots licensed by the Trinity House Corporation In any port or place, or any 
ship owner in the same, be dissatisfied with the rates, they may appeal to the privy council, who may 
decide upon the matter as they think fit. — ^ 9. 

Kvery |*»rson applying for a licence to act as a pilot, shall, before any such licence be granted to him, 
execute a bond in a penal sum, at the discretion of the Trinity House Corporation, or of the I^ord Warden 
of the Cinque Port*, to an amount not exceeding 100/., for the better securing his due obedience to the 
by-laws, rules, regulations, Ac. to be made by competent authority. — \ 27. 

Licences maybe annulled, suspended, or adjudged forfeited, at the pleasure of the foresaid corporation 
and Lord Warden ; but pilots whose licences are so annulled, suspended, &c. may appeal to the privy 
council, who are authorised to mAkc such adjudication in the premises as they may think fit \ i 29, 30. 

3. licence* of Pilot Boat*. — The Trinity Corporation and the fellowship of the Cinque Port pilots are 
authorised to license pilot vessels of such size and description as may appear to them to be proper for 
having pilots constantly in attendance in such vessels at sea ; and the licensed ‘pilots are authoris'd to 
form themselves into companies, with consent of the corporations aforesaid, for providing and maintaining 
suc h pilot vessels, such companies and vessels being at all times subject to such rules and regulations as 
shall from time to time be sanctioned |M|e said corporate bodies \ 31. 

Pilot boats or vessels are to be iliitHPbed by being at ail times and on every station fitted with black 
sides, and having the upper streak nexFfbe gunwale painted white ; they are, while afloat, to carry a flag 
of large dimensions, proportioned to the sisc of ihe vessel, at the mast head, or on a sprit or staff in some 
conspicuous situation, which flag shall be half red and half white, in horizontal stripes, the white upper- 
most. The name of the pilot on board Is to be painted in large white letters (3 inches long) on a 
black ground on the stem, ami on each bow the number of the licence of such pilot ; and the concealment 
of such name or number, or the evasion of any of the before- ment ioned provisions, incurs a penalty of2W,, 
to be paid by the senior pilot on board, who Is answerable for their observance. Any pilot carried off in 
a boat other than a pilot boat. Is to hoist a flag as previously ordered, on pain of forfeiting 20 1. unless he 
•how reasonable cause for having omitted it — \ 32. 

The owners or master of any boat or vessel carrying a pilot's flag, without having a licensed pilot on 
board, shall for every such offence forfeit 100/ — $ 33. 

The Trinity House Corporation, the Court of Ixxtdmetnage of the Cinque Ports, and all other corpora- 
tions and persons authorised to manage or direct pilots In any part of Fnglaad. shall, on the 1st of January 
In each year, or within the month next following, transmit to the officer of the sixpenny duty in the port 
of i/ondon. a list of all the vessels of every description employed by them or by those under them, fur the 

purposes of pilotage, with the number of men and boy* belonging to or serving in such vessels | 37. 

' *. it is 
% off to 

any vessel wanting a pilot, upon slfmal being made by the same, or upon being required to do so by the 
master of such ship, or by any person interested therein as principal or agent, or by any officer of the 
corporation to which such pilot shall belong, or by any principal officer of the customs ; or wife shall, on 
any frivolous pretext, quit any ship or vessel, or decline piloting thereof, after he has been engaged to 
Pilot the same, or after going alongside thereof, without leave of the master, shall, for every such offence, 
forfeit not more than 100/. nor less than 10/ — 4 72. 

Any licensed pilot employing or making use of, or compelling or requiring any person having the charge 
of any ship or vessel to employ or make use of, any boat, anchor, or cable, Ac. beyond what is actually 
necessary, shall forfeit and pay for every such offence not more than 30/. and not less than 10/., and shall 
also be deprived of hi* licence, or suspended, at the discretion of those by w hom he was licensed — \ 73. 

If any licensed pilot shall lend his licence to an unlicensed person, to assist him In acting or claiming to 
act as pitot, and If such unlicensed person shall by drunkenness render himself Incapable of conducting 
any ship or vessel, or negligently or wilfully lead, decoy, or betray any ship Into danger, or shall unneces- 
sarily or Improperly cut any cable or cables belonging to any vessel ; or if any such person shall, by wilh&l 
misrepresentation of any circumstances upon which the safety of the vessel shall appear naturally to 
depend, obtain or endeavour to obtain the conduct of such vessel, then, and In every such case, the person 
Mr offending, or who shall aid in, procure, abet, or connive at the committing any such offence or offences, 
shall, kttne* kthtg A'od&r to damagtt mi the tuff ofjhe umrtg grieved, forfeit and pay asum of not more 
than 100 /. and not less than 90/. ; and If the person offending be a pilot, he shall be liable to be deprived of 
Ills licence, at the discretion of those by whom he was appointed. — 1 74. 

Pilots beeping public-houses, or selling wine, spirituous liquors, tobacco, or tea (unices authorised by 
the compe t en t authorities), or being concerned In any fraud or offence against the revenue laws, or In 
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relation to any branch of their duty, shall, orer and above all mulcts, penalties. Ac. for such offences, 
be adjudged to forfeit their licence, or to be suspended, at the discretion of those by whom they are 
licensed — J 

A nilot. when taken on board, shall enter his name In the log-book of every ship entering the port of 
London requiring to be piloted under this act, and if any pilot or other person Insert a false name, he Is 
to forfeit XV. ; and the name or names of the pilot or pilots so entered in the log-book and employed in 
piloting the vessel, are to be inserted in the entry or report of such vessel Inwards ; and this Insertion Is 
to b#made (without fee or reward) by the proper officer of the customs, who shall report the same dally 
to the Trinity House, and monthly to the Lord Warden of the Cinque Torts. The principal searcher or 
officer of the customs at Gravesend is to demand and Lake the name or names of the pilot or pilots of all 
vessels clearing outwards, and shall transmit monthly lists thereof to the Trinity House, on pain of 
forfeiting a sum not more than KV. nor less than ft/.. to be paid by each and every of the persons (oresaid 
who shall neglect to comply with any of the foresaid regulations 5 43. 

Pilots quitting any vessel in the Tnames or Medway before she has arrived at the place to which she 
was bound, without the conseut of the captain or other person In command, and unless some other duly 
qualified person shall with such consent come on board ant take charge of the ship, shall forfeit for such 
offence all pay or reward they might te entitled to, and shall also be subject to such other penalty or 
punishment as may legally affect them in consequence of any by-law, Ac. — (, 40. * 

Pilots neglecting or refusing to obey the orders of the different dock masters within their respective 
jurisdictions incur a penalty of not more than 5CV, and not less than 20/. for each offence, and may be 
dismissed or suspended \ 7 ft. 

Licensed pilots may supersede unlicensed ones. And If any unlicensed person shall act after a duly 
licensed pilot has offered to come on board and take charge of the ship, she being at the time within the 
limits for which he is qualified, such unlicensed person shall forfeit not more than fto/. and not less than 
XV. — \ 70. 

Hut unlicensed persons may act so long as no licensed pilot offers to take charge of the ship, or makes 
* signal for that purpose, or where and so long as the ship shall Ik? In distress. — \ 71. 

Livensed pilots who have executed the lioml before mentioned shall not be liable to any action for 
damages on account of neglect or want of skill, at the suit of the party grieved, in any greater sum than 
the amount which shall have been specified by way of penalty in such tamd. and the pilotage payable to 
him in respect of the voyage during which the neglect or want of skill are alleged to have been exhibited. 
— S W. 

ft- Fee J of Filature. — The charge on account of pilotage is regulated in various places hy usage or 
statute, and generally increase* in proportion to the depth of water which the vessel draws. The Trinity 
House Corporation and the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports have authority, as la* fore mentioned, to 
fix the rates on account of pilotage to be charged by all pilots licensed by them. — ( Subjoined to this article 
axe Tables of the present rates.) 

Any pilot carried to sea beyond the limits of his district without his free consent, except in cases of 
absolute necessity, shall, over ami atvnve hi* pilotage, receive I0j. fni. a day. to t»e computed from and 
Inclusive of the day next after the day on which the vessel shall pass the limit to which the pilot was 
engaged to conduct her. and until he shall be returned to thr port or place where ht* was taken on board, 
or be discharged for a sufficient time to enable him to return there. - - \ Ct*. 

Pilots are to qualify themselves for conducting vessels in and out of Karnsgatc harbour, and the har- 
bours of Dover, Sandwich, and Margate, am! shall be entitled to and receive for such pilotage at the rati? 
of A*, for every foot of the draught n| water of every vessel so piloted. — ^ .Vj, 40. 

Ships bound to the Thames, repairing to Standgatc Greek, or other place ap|»>inted for the performance 
of qua rant me, are to pay the full charge* of pilotage to such place, and a further sum of Hj. a day for the 
days the pilot shall be obliged to remain on quarantine. 

Any t>«u or vessel running before a ship or vessel, not having a licensed pilot op I*oard, when such ship 
or vessel cannot be boards'* I. for the purpose of directing her course, the pilot on board such boat or vessel, 
or. if no pitot be on board, the person having the command thereof, and who shall run before such 
ship at the request or by the dires t Ion of the master, shall haaDtitlcil to full pilotage for the distance 
run — S M- ijf 

All the sums which shall become due to any licenc'd pilot frtrtbe pilotage of foreign ships or vessel* 
trading to or from the port of I.umtim rnay be recovered from the owners or masters of such ships or 
vessels, or from the consignee* or agents thereof, who shall hxve paid, or made themselves liable to jwiy. 
any other charge for the ship or vessel In the port of her arrival or delivery as to pilotage Inwards, and 
fn the port whence she shall clear out or sail as to pilotage outwards ; a no may be levied in like man- 
ner. according to the amount, as any penalty may Ik* recovered and levied by virtue of the act. deniaml 
thereof being made in writing at least fourteen davs before such levy. And the master or other person 
having the charge of ships or vessels, not haring British reenters, which shall enter into or sail from the 
port of London^ and which are by law required to Is* piloted by persons license*! by the corporation of the 
Trinity House, or the consignees or agent* thereof, are to pay at the Trinity House, In f.aniiort, to 
persons appointed by the corporation of the Trinity House, the full pilotage inwards and outwards ; vii. 
as to pilotage outwards, the amount for the distance whirl) the ship Is by law reuulred to Ik* piloted ; as 
to pilotage inwards, where a pilot shall have been on l*>ard, the amount for the distance piloted by him, If 
greater than that which she shall be require*! to tie piloted ; if less, or if no pilot shall have been on board, 
the amount for the distance which she was by law required to lie piloted ; the pilotage Inwards may Ik? 
levied, Ac. upon the master or other person In charge consignee, or agent, hi the same manner as In the 
case of ships having Brutish registers, if inch pilotage Inwards bo not paid wlthiu/imr/cns days from the 
day of the ship’s reporting inward*. — l>\ 44. 4*i. 

The pilotage outward upon foreign vessels Is to be calculated according to the scale or amount of ton- 
nage upon which such ships or vessel* are rate*! in ihcport of l<ondon for payment of light And other dues, 
or according to the draught of water thereof, a* the Trinity House may think most proper. — \ 4!>. 

In order to prevent controversies with respect to the draught of water of ships not having British 
registers, the Trinity House is empowered to appoint an officer to measure the draught of water of ships 
with respect to wbl*h there Is any controversy, such officer receiving 1/. is. for his trouble If the ship im 
below the entrance to the I^ondon Docks, and 10#. M. it above such entrance, from the party against whom 
he may decide. If arriving Inwards, application for such officer must lie made within 12 hours after the 
ship has come to her moorings, and before she begin to unlade ; and before quitting her moorings, if 
clearing outwards. — \ ftO. 

The Trinity House are empowered to take measures for the relief of foreign vessels coming to the port 
of London with fish, com, and other provisions on board, either from the whole or a part or the charges 
on account of pilotage that would fall upon them under this art \ M . 

No foreign vessel shall be cleared outwards until a certificate, signed by the person appointed for that 
p urpos e by the Trinity House, that the pilotage has been paid, has been produced ; the corporation pay the 
pitot employed, on proof that he ba# duly performed nls service, the pilotage, after deducting the 6 d. 
duty \ *7. 

The consignees or agents of any ship or vessel are authorised and empowered la retain In their hands 
respectively, out of any monies which they may have received or shall thereafter receive for or on account 
of such ship or vessel, «>r the owner or owners thereof, so much as shall be sufficient to pay and discharge 
•***•* pilotage, and any expenses attending (he inmc \ 4ft. 

o. Responsibility, he. qf Masters. — .Ships coming from the westward, bound to any place In the Thames 
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or Medway, not having a duly Qualified Cinque Port pilot on board, shall, on arriving at D ungen ess , and 
until they have passed the south buoy of the Brake , display and keep flying the usual signal for a pilot to 
coins on board ; and the master shall heave to and shorten sail, so as to facilitate the entry of the pilot. 
Persons not displaying such signal, &c. shall forfeit and pay double the amount of the sura that the chArgc 
for pilotage would have amounted to. And It is further provided, that all masters of vessels acting 
themselves as pilots, or employing any unlicensed person as such, or any licensed person out of the limit 
of his qualification, after any licensed and qualified pilot shall have offered to come on board, or made a 
signal for that purpose, shall forfeit double the sum that would have been legally demandable as pilotage, 
and an additional penalty of ft/. for every ftO tons burden of the ship, if tne Trinity House or Lord 
Warden of the Clnuue Ports, as the case may be, shall think it proper td certify the same. 

But the master of any of the following vessels may pilot the same, so long as hr is not assisted by any 
unlicensed pilot or other person than the ordinary crew ; vis. the master of any collier, or of any snip or 
vessel trading to Norway, or to the Cattegat or Baltic , or round the North Cape , or into the White Sea, on 
their inward or outward voyages, or of any constant trader inwards, from the ports between Boulogne 
inclusive, and the Baltic (all such ships or vessels having British registers, and coming up by the North 
Channel , but not otherwise), or of any Irish trader using the navigation of the rivers Thames and 
Medway . or of any ship or vessel employed in the regular coasting trade of the kingdom, or of any ship 
or vessel wholly laflen with stone from Guernsey , Jersey , Alderney . Sark, or Man , and being the 
production thereof, or of any ship or vessel, not exceeding the burden of 60 tons, and having a British 
register (or not exceeding the burden of CO tons, and not having a British register , if authorised so to do 
by an order of the privy council), or of any other ship or vessel whatsoever, whilst the same Is within the 
limits of the port or place to which she ittdongs, the same not being a port or place in relation to which 
particular provision had heretofore been made by any act or acts of parliament, or by any charter or 
charters for the appointment of pilots. — $ 5 M), 60. 

The master or mate of any vessel, Ivelng the owner or part owner thereof, and residing at Dover, Deal, 
the Isle of Thanet, shall not be liable to any penalty tor conducting or piloting his own ship or vessel 
up or down the rivers Thames or Medway, or into or out of any place within the jurisdiction of the 
Cinque Ports. — § 62. 

This act shall not extend, or be construed to extend, to subject the master or owner of any ship or vessel 
to any of the penalties of this act, for employing any person or persons whomsoever, as a pilot or pilots, 
in ami for the assistance of such ship or vessel, whilst the same shall be in distress, or in consequence 
thereof, or under any circumstances which shall have rendered it necessary for such owner or master to 
avail himself of the best assistance which at the time could be procured 5 61. 

No owner or master of any ship or vessel shall be answerable for any loss or damage which shall happen 
to any person or persons whatsoever, from or by reason or means of no licensed pilot or of no duly 

a ualified pilot being on hoard thereof, unless it shall be proved that the want of such licensed or of suen 
uly qualified pilot respectively shall have arisen from any refusal to take such licensed or qualified pilot 
on board, or from the wilful neglect of the master of such ship or vessel in not heaving to, or using all 
practicable means, consistently w ith her safety, for the purpose of taking on board thereof any pilot who 
•hall be ready, and offer to take charge of the same.. — § S3. 

Nothing In this act shall extend, or be construed to extend, to make the owner of any ship or vessel 
liable in any such case, for any loss or damage beyond the value of such ship or vessel and her appur- 
tenances. and the freight due, or to grow due, for and during the voyage wherein such loss or damage 
may happen or arise. — J.V4. 

No owner or master of any ship or vessel shall be answerable for any loss or damage which shall happen 
to any person or persons whomsoever, from or by reason or means of any neglect, default, incompetency, 
or incapacity of any licensed pilot, aeting in the charge of any such ship or vessel, under or in pursuance 
of any of the provisions of this act. where and so long as such pilot shall be duly qualified to have the 
charge of such ship or vessel, or where and so long as no duly qualified pilot shall have offered to take 
charge thereof. — $ ftft. 

Nothing in this act shall l»o construed to extend to deprive any person or persons of any remedy or 
remedies upon any contract of insurance, or of any other remedy wnatsoevor, w hich lie or they might 
have had if this act had not been passed, by reason or on account of the neglect, default, incompetence, 
or incapacity of any pilot duly aeting in the charge of any ship or vessel, under or in pursuance of atiy 
of the provisions of this act, or by reason or on account of no pilot or of no duly qualified pilot being 
on board of any such ship or vessel, unless it shall be proved that the want of a pilot arises from a refusal 
on the |iart of the master to take such pilot on board, or to heave to for him. — J ft*x 

All masters or other persons having the command of any ship, w ho shall report, or be privy to any one 
reporting, a false account of the draught of water of such ship, shall, besides the full pilotage, forfeit 
double the amount thereof ; and any master or other person having any interest, share, or property in 
any vessel, who shall fraudulently alter any marks on the stem or stern post thereof, diminishing the 
draught of water, or shall l»e privy or couscnt thereto, shall for every such offence forfeit and pay the 
sum of VHi/. 

7. Recovery qf Penalties. — Penalties incurred under this act, not exceeding 20/.. are to be recovered 
before a justice by prosecution within six months ; ami penalties above 2»V. by action of debt in any of 
the courts of record at Westminster^ to be commenced within twelve months ; but if it shall lie made to 
appear, as soon after as the circumstances of the case will admit, that the commencement of the prose* 
cutiou or action has been delayed by reason of the absence of any party or parties, whether offending or 
complaining, or of any necessary witness, then, upon such circumstances being stated by affidavit, made 
before any judge of any of hit Majesty's courts of record at Westminster , any such judge may order or 
authorise the commencement of the prosecution or action within such farther time as he shall think fit 
to limit. 

It Is, however, provided that nothing therein contained shall affect or impair the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Loadmanage, or High Court of Admiralty, nor the right of the city of I-ondon, nor (in general) 
any separate Jurisdiction established under any act of parliament or charter. — § 5 76, 77.87, 88, 89. 

Bv Laws, Raoul. ATtoxa, ano Oiuvinaxcks as to Pilots, framed by the Triuity Corporation, and 
sanctioned by Lord Tenterden, 19th of April, 1826. 

I. Annuls the previous regulations. 

1 1. It is ordained, that every pilot who shall bo ordered to proceed on his Majesty's service, by any order 
•lgued by the deputy master or secretary of the said corporation, or by the officer for the time being for 
the said corporation at Yarmouth, or elsewhere, duly authorised to act in matters of pilotage, or u ho shall 
be so ordered, in writing or otherwise, by any officer in his Majesty’s service, shall immediately proceed 
thereon ; and every pilot who shall fail so to do, or shall evade the receipt of any such order, or who shall 
quit or decline such service, shall for the first offence forfeit W., and for the second and every subsequent 
offence 10/. each. 

111. It Is ordained, that every pilot engaged in the charge of any ship employed by government in the 
transport service, shall observe particularly if any unnecessary delay take place on the part of the master 
In proceeding towards his destination ; and if any delay does take place, such pilot shall, on his return, 
report the same to the secretary of the said corporation, and upon going on board, such pilot shall give 
notice to the master that he has orders so to do. 

IV. It It ordained, that no pilot having the charge of a merchant ship shall stop the same alongside the 
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mooring* of hi* Majesty's ship* at Deptford, or elsewhere, or between the Hound Tree and Bathing-house, 
Gravesend (except iu either of such cases there be an extreme necessity for so doing, or leave be obtained 
for that purpose from the proper officer or officer* in that behalf), and all pilots licensed by the said 
corporation are at all times to bo particularly careful to »te«r clear of the king's shins In passing them. 

V. It is ordained, that every ntlot, when called upon or required to pilot any ship or vessel, shall, if 
under engagement to ant other ship, forthwith make known such engagement, and specify the particulars 
thereof truly and faithfully to the person calling for or requiring such pilot's service ; and In case of any 
concealment, misrepresentation, or falsehood, in respect of such alleged previous engagement, the pilot 
offending shall forfeit KV. 

VI- It is ordained, that everf pilot who shall have taken charge of any ship from tho river Thames to 
the Downs, or elsewhere, shall, without any additional compensation in that behalf, wait on board for tho 
space of 3 complete days while such ship may be detained at Gravesend, or elsewhere, for want of 
seamen, or by anyother casualty ; nor shall he at the end of 3 complete day* be at liberty to quit such 
ship, or receive any additioflki compensation. If she shall be further detained by winds, weather, or tide* ; 
and should the ship be detained beyond 3 complete day* on any other account except winds, weather, 
or tides, the pilot having the charge thereof shall nevertheless still (if required so to do) remain in tho 
charge of her, provided a compensation of fir. per day be offered to him in that behalf by the master or 
owner. 

VII. It is ordained, that every pilot shall in all case* demean himself civilly and respectfully towards 
all persons who may require his service, and towards all officers in his Majesty’s navy, and shall maintain 
a strict temperancc and sobrietr in the exercise of his office, and shall use his utmost care and diligence 
for tho safe conduct of every ship which he shall be intrusted with the charge of, and to prevent her 
doing damage to others. 

VIII. It is ordained, that every pilot who shall undertake tho charge of any ship downwards, shat), 
before his departure, leave, or cause to be left, notice thereof, in writing, at the proper office at the Trinity 
House in London, with one of the clerks there attending and shall be considered as disengaged until he 
shall have done so ; and upon such pilot’s return, he shall immediately. In his own person, attend at the 
said office, and make and sign such entry, in a book there kept for that purpose, as the said corporation 
shall from time to time direct or require. 

IX. It is ordained, that every pih* licensed by the said corporation shall, from time to time, and at all 
times, m obedience to the order or summon* of the said corporation, under the hand of the secretary 
thereof for the time being, duly delivered or offered to such pilot, or left a reasonable time at the usual 
or last known place of residence of such pilot, attend the said corporation, at their court*, by-boards, or 
committees, or their secretary for the tune being, at the Trinity House in Iauuion ; and that every pilot 
licensed by the said corporation, upon a certificate of qua! ideation from sub commissioners of pilotage, 
shall, in iike mauer, attend the sub-commissioners of the port or place for which such pilot shall I** so 
licensed, in obedience to the order or summon* of the said sub-commissioners, under their hands, or the 
hands of the major part of them, duly delivered, offered, or left as aforesaid, to answer to any charges 
brought against such pilot* respecti vely. or for the performance of any public service, or for any other 
purpose whatsoever ; and in delailit of such attendance, every pilot so offending shall forteit for the first 
offence 40s.. and for the second and every subsequent offence ?h. each. 

X. It is ordered, and hereby directed, that every pilot licensed or to lie licensed bv the said corporation, 
upon their receiving a certificate of examination by any sub-commissioner* of pilotage, shall, for such 
examination, and for granting the licence thereon, pay the sum of *2 guineas to the said sub-commissioner* 
of pilotage by whom he shall be examined, or to one of them ; and shall also, for the renewing or confirm- 
ing inch licence from time to time, pay to the tub-commissioners of pilotage for the time being, at or for 
the port or place specified in such licence, or to 1 of them, the annual sums foliowing ; (that Is to say.) 
every pilot so licensed or to be licensed as aforesaid, for the j>orU of Plymouth. Portsmouth, or 
Cowes respectively, the annual sum of ‘j guineas ; and every pilot licensed or lobe licensed as aforesaid, 
for any other port or place, the annual sum of I guinea, unless the pilots at or for such port or place shall 
be divided into ‘2 classes ; and in that case the pilots of the 1st class are to pay the annual sum of 2 
guinea.* each, and pilots not of the 1st class the annual sum of I guinea each. 

XI It is ordained, that no pilot shall add to or in any way alter his licence, or make or alter any 
endorsement thereon, nor shall he l*- privy to any such licence or endorsement tveing altered. 

XII. It 1* ordained, that every pd<>t who shall observe any alteration in any of the sands or channels, 
or that any of the buoy* or beacons of the said corporation arc driven away, broken down, or out of 
place, shall forthwith deliver or send a correct statement thereof, in writing, to the secretary of the said 
corporation for the time being. 

XIII. It U ordained, that every pilot shall, whenever he comes to an anchor, carefully observe tho 
setting* of the tide, and the force of the stream ; and if it shall happen that he come* near to a sand or 
other object or cause of danger, and there be any other ships or *hip In company likely to fall in there- 
with. such pilot shall Immediately give notice thereof to the captain or principal officer of the ship under 
his care, that he may make a signal to such other ship or ships for avoiding the same. 

XIV. It is ordained, that no pilot shall, on any pretence, aid or assist, either in his own person or with 
his boat or servant*, or by any other mean* whatever, the landing, removing, or secreting any seaman, 
from any merchant ship or vessel, to avoid serving in hi* Majesty s navy, or escape the Impress for tho 
same. 

XV. It Is ordained, that every pilot shall from time to lime conform himself strictly to ail directions 
which shall be given to him by any of the harbour masters authoris'd by act of parliament, under the 
corporation of the city of London, touching the mooring, unmooring, placing or removing of any ship 
or vessel under his charge a* long as such ship or vessel shall be lying and situate within the limits of tho 
authority of such harbour master. 

XVI. It Is ordained, that each and every pilot belonging to a licensed pilot vessel shall be at liberty to 
entertain one apprentice and no more. 

XVII. It is ordained, that for any work done on the river* Thames or Medway by men In boats, being 
less than the work for the whole tide, the pay shall be, for half a tide's work 4s. to each man, and so In 
proportion for any time less than a whole tide, the pay for which is settled by the said act of the 6th year 
of the reign of bis present Majesty at *#. 

X VIII. It is ordained, that In all cases where pecunLanr penalties and forfeitures are annexed to the 
breach of the foregoing by-laws, rules, orders, regulations, and ordinances, the said corporation of 
Trinity House may mitigate and reduce the same to I -4th part at their discretion. 

XIX. It is ordained, that every pilot who shall offend against any or either of the foregoing by-laws, 
orders, regulations, and ordinances, shall, for every such offence (whether the same shall subject him to 
any pecuniary penalty or not, and in addition to such penalty If any), be liable to have his licence an- 
nulled and forfeited, or suspended, at the discretion of the said corporation. 

SB — Beside* conforming themselves diligently to tho above by-laws, rules, orders, regulations, and 
ordinances, the pilots licensed by the corporation of Trinity House are, of course. In all things to observe 
and obey the same enactments and provision* relating to such pilots contained In the sa'd act of parliament 
made and passed In the f*h year of the reign of his Majesty King George tho Fourth, a copy of which 
art has been delivered to each of the said pilots. 

•** The following Tables of the charge* on account of pilotage, Ac. are the most complete that have 
hitherto been published. They have all been derived from official sources, so that their accuracy may 
‘ be depended upon. 
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raw of pilotage j and tn rate of dUpwte, to b* at* tied bp the 
— fa-e— wtodonera , and the amiatawfti rew ar ded aorording to 
the rfab, time, and trow Me. 

tv.— TO TWO Itui — Wmnr. — Ro bot tf/Udyt. 

A #. 4. 

fahlyw drswfatg 7 few and and— - • 4 15 0 

1 ft — - . - - 4 7 « 

ft — . . .400 

. Ill • 
.040 
* 41 15 O 

. 7 0 0 


l? = 


4 from the *h— v, on# wrt rfa h to ih# pilot, and thr r 
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I>i-mdkb4 



Foreign Rate. 

British Rate. 

Harbour dues. V easel i 

M s. 4. 

M s. 4. 

from I rvlia or China 
West Indies, Azores, Ma- 
deira, Trrverilfe, Cape 
Jr % «-r»l blrt, Green- 

O 5 O'# ton. 

O 2 G# ton. 

land, and l lav UN Htrait* 
America, M«*ditrrranean 
«»r any part north rf 

0 14 — 

\n , o - ! 

0 0 R — 

Brunthrim 

Any part letwwn Dun- 
kirk and t til* altar (in- 
I t tuding Thin kirk), and 

1 from any part In »l*e 

o 

0 

Ok 

1 

; 1 1 si tic 

1 ,V. At, —British vessel* na- 
! Slanted b* ««m freemen 

J pay ft more - 

0 0 4 — 

-0 0 4 — 1 

i 


Kmthii Wrf'irf. »f». — Pro in Lynvr to flr*b*« -o^d rift 

and to *mH frv»m. »>*i| into ami out of. alt j-ort* ant) 
I>1*. «-» within t)i<Ht> limit*. 

.V At. — No ma«t«r nf a thlp is Mnip^lrxl to take a pilot 
i th»* dktrtrt, until h* rnnxa off iht port* of Kimmith 
' ‘ « I.imt and 

e offer. 


kii'hii this dktrirt. unlit hr rnmes «WT ihr port* of 
nnd Trlcmn«juth ; but if bed.* take * Pilot hnwom 
Hot.'. Now, it must U <«»r of thr dUtnrl pilot*, if •:> 


/l tit ft Pi/W<Wr fy-r r iwf/l <i 

Jf.wrrng* in Iks &igk/ 


mn4 rro flat, fu lAs 

of Aimnrti, * mA oW 4 <d < * orst fit Burr. 
I'vosltrs. i. f 


AO tons 
ao — ] 

t r 

.5 = 

1 

1 »’* — 1 
A 1 VI _ , 

r;1 

I7A - 
ttn _ 
f-'Kl — J 
v .vn _ -* 

1 

1 1 1 


IM 
1 v» 

i:s 

■i*a» 

*'«o 


It 

r 

t 


And if rarrrird up to Topiham (Jait and bark . 1 guinea extra. 
•chips JYotm fWWgw IVrfl. 

aA ton* 6 

1«»> — 7 



von _ to 
230 _ 1 f 
300 _ | .1 

.Vat — l i 

and Uak, 1 guinea extra. 


r AO ton* 1 r AO 

*» - I*? »« w 

- HiH" 

w NIO _ J I XMH 

ed up to Topahara Quay 

IV fw a f t fa mmd arf. mrr IXfaaMfk Bar. 
fMitrrt. 

.fc e M tort* ^ w c* 1"0 tort* .1 O -a Si 


Ships f S n a> FVreigw Atrfi. 



Whip* not haring IMtith ragistera, nor being privileged aa 
British , tn par ft mar* than the above rate*. 

Plloda to preekke a boat and crew to *wia om the bar to a 
tnaortng t aw 11 1 t far which they *ha 1 l be paid, onr atvi tint* 
W w Hhih gr, S*. Ad. far each naan or oar employed Rw that 

•“ICS— ship* taking a pilot atT the (UU of Portland, or 
fkan (which u " * — * * * *■“ 

<*ag* fawn faht 

*« 


in them), are to \ 


fawn faretgn porta, ft guinea* l 
“ ‘ distance*. 


Ptuioonr District, via. — fans tha Dedman to (he Dun). 

and t tics vsrsA ; and to and from, and Into and one of, ail 

ipaUed to take a pilot 


1 place* within thoac limit*. 

- So matter of a ear 


N.B. 

urlthln thU diatrict, unlaa going into or ootntogoul «f« port 

within a line drawn from theManario. to IbalOodmdh jbot 

if he do take a pilot between the Dodmen and the Lfxard, K 

tnu»t be one of tha diatrict pilot*, if o am dfa. 

Rotor of Pilofagw, /W pitodng^WWp# trtU* <W Mm— A 


Pram. 


Tg 


I! 


iMuMHhfMl! 


Do. do. 
Garrick 
Rood* 
fa vice 


(Camrick Rond. 


St. Maw 
Harbours, ant 
, St. Jut Pod 
Heiford Har 
! hour . 

Pal month, and 
St. Mawn 
Harbour*, and] 
St- Jut Pool 




TffVW 


2 l r i >* 7 


1*. 6d. per foot of the dnu^tt of 


J 


- 2*0 


110 


- 0 10 


Mutenof vessel* taking a pilot at tea, ar* to pay — 

_ M s. 4. 

For putting a pilot on board without a ll" 
from the Manacle* to the Dod man - 
Dim, from the entrance of Helford Harbour to the 
Gull Rock ...... 

Ditto, a mile without the Shag Rock or Pendennis 
Point - - . 

Ditto, off the Lizard. or in the parallel of the Lixard, 
or meeting a uud there, and running before her, 
not being able to put a pilot on board, provided 
the master of ihe vrurl coruenu to receive a pilot 
at that distance - - - -350 

hhlpe not having British register* sure to pay ft more of the 
rate* of pilotage than stated in the above Table. 

, N.n No allowance for a pilot going on board a ship in the 

] harbour to take her out, except tn extreme!, bad weather, or 
I when ship* are on shore or making signal* of distress, in which 
| case* a reasonable compensation is to be made. 

| All rewsel* belonging to the port cf Truro, hound to or faom 
| foreicu pact*, including (iurmm, Jersey, Allrmrt, or Sark, 
are io pay no more than ft the above rate* of pilotage, when 
i na» Igating « ithin the limits of the Falmouth district on their 
p****ce to or from Tram. The rale if li. Gf. per foot far sub- 
| tejornt r»Tnoi*l mnslnira sna lmd. 

Fowwt iM+frtrt. ri*. — Keren la>«, inclusive, to the Podmtn, 
: *nd rfee mid ; and to and from, and into and out of, all port* 
and places within (hoc limit*. 

j ,V . ft. — No mntrr t< a vvwiH it compe l led to take a pilot 
; within tins district till he cam-* ell the port of Lone ; or 
within a line drawn from I «■< to the Gnhhen Head, for the 
port <f Ko»e ; or from ihrbnMwo Head to Hiack head, far 
iMkerrt, Ha* ; or from the linMm Head to the lkcdman, fas 
Me*«*p*t<-» ; but If hr do lake a pilg* between low and the 
IVndinsn, It n.u»t lw one of ihe d»*mrt pi'ots, if one offer. 

Rftir, of /.» pxi.cinf Ships rritkin Us ferry Dir 

Arvcf. — A 1) British ship* «jf 14 feet water and upwards, if 
banlnl without the land o*1 loot at The Hodman, which 
i »nu*t te known b* the wcrfi-rn land, called the (in<. brlnr 
j open oft ihe I Vxlir. an, *h*li jaj ,*w. per font ndotagv. if carried 
; into the harbour of Fowey,’ Xlevaguaey rwr, thxrleuowa 
: Basin, or 1 ooe. 

| British vt(u*s under 14 feet sater. boarded as above stated, 

, lv> pay 4*. lrr foot for the hke *ct-rjcc. 

British Mtip* shove 14 fret, within that line, to par only i«. 

I |WT foot : .uvl shrp* under 14 fret, boarded as above, only 3*. 
i per foot for the like srmor. 

1 All ships tw«t having a British register to pay ftmara thaw 
j the rate* above stated. 

All the above rate* to be paid in proportion for every ft foot 
of water, t-ut no allowance to !<e made far any draught of water 
above, cw under, ft a toot. 

In carrying ship* to sea from the said harbour, the pilotage 
to be In all case* l -3rd less than the inward pilotage, aa men- 
tioned In lit, third article. 

All ship* which may anchet on their arrival either In Mt- 
vag» **c y Bay, or the sand* off Fowey, to pay only ft of tha be- 
fore-mentioned rates if pilotage. 

A II pilot* employed to carry ships from any on# of the har* 
botir* to another, to he paid ihe same pilotage aa if the said 
ships had been boarded within the headland* coming from 

Matters of ships taking a pilot at sea (which to optional with 
themf— M a. 4. 

3 league* without a line drawn from the Loo* to 

the Hodman, are to pay - - -330 

6 leagues ditto • - - - - -440 

10 leagues ditto * - - - • -6*60 

and propon kmatelj (hr Intermediate distance*. 

O St. WAT- 



Foreign Rate. 

British Rate. 


* «. J. 

4 a. 4. 

Pilotage from Bea (o the 
Roads, and r fee evd 



20 to 60 tana 

0 10 (Iftlm. 

0 ft OVm 

60 — UXA — 

0 14 O — 

0 7 0 - 

100 — l.VT — 

l 0 0 — 

0 10 O we 

130 — 200 — 

1*0 — 

J 14 O — 

200 and upwards 

1 1ft 8 — 

0 17 « — 

From the Road* to the 
Dock, and rsev rev ad 


to to 00 tun* 

O 13 0 — 

0 i 0 — 

0 10 « — 

A0 - »0O — 

110 — 

100 _ l.VT — 

110 0 - 

O Ift © — 

| 130 _ 200 — 

t t 0 — 

1 1 o — 

200 and upward* 

*1 It o — 

16 0 — 


Q l 
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irwtn tHMr+ft Ma** <*/ IHUim up Aw« M« 

r Stwni, kd«rer* Kimf *mj sXmrpmi+4 Pv4mi. 



4 «. d. 


Ship# ami e mac l a which ahall ha bearded lit pilot* at tha 
dUuutca of 3 league* or farther to (he aou thwart! ami wart* ard 
of llolyheed («ltere It U optional to maatera of marfi to taka 
pilot*), are to paj the aateral ratea following , «li — 

t>n hatlni a Llw)>ool pilot on board, off 1 ’iiinl 

Llivaa. and landing tha Holyhead pilot (her* - o o *» 
<>rt landing the pilot at the (Inal Orntva llral *440 
If a pilot U taken beyond the limit* of hla licence 
to ( 'hnlrT \S’»t*f or to Uti-rpMl - - A A 0 

With the *« m of ?# . fid. per ilay fbr ewenr day *uch pilot may 
he detained on (toard Ui nexqumr* of the ahlp or tre*aei per* 
fix-mi r»g quarantine, or detained under any outer rmtrktlona 
*uch thlpa may be liable to. 

Flhx* hoarding vhtpa and veaar la at a Irwa distance than 3 
l ew yum front the Heed, aa above, are to receive 1(W> lw 
for pilotage than the ab*»re ratea. 

It La particularly requested that commander* of *hip«, on 
dlMrhargirvg their pilut* utf Tnlnt Lina*, or Uie Ortne* ilcad, 
khouid be renal n that »urh pilot* will be taken on »hor«? with- 
out being delayed on board *uch ma i lt or boat* a# mar rnvlr* 
them ; a* a pilot wit) be entitled to 7 *. fid. pee day ft# rrery 
day he that I be kef# out from landing, after the day lie l* illa- 
tharged from lie thlp or y u a n ' I he may have piloted, unle** It 
can he pro red that «uch delay had unavoidably hap|>en*d from 
tire vio.ence of tlte wind and weather. * 


lit 


Ruin t\f Piluimg*. 


For tfi* {xlrtjuy from King 
(•I r>«Oir, «n>l trior i*r*t. |l 
allng to and from t,iour**<vr 


, Hoad to Slim* Hoad. < 
the foriywug rate* an i 


diver. 

, lobe 


charged 


Sdner to Sharynew*. and them e lo King Koad, 
with da liiutKwter fate*. 

Ve*#*L* foe*rd by ttrun maria to be charged 1 lew chan the 
above ratry. 

FI or* detained on hoard r e wwit whiltt dhchargtng their 
C argue*, or » parr thereof, or loading at inr pU.r in the Hi • «rr 
rtyrtoi, *h«rt of their ultimate I'r-nou i.w». .hail he entitled 
to rofnpmtKIon, In addition to thetr pilotage, at the rate of 
7r. M per day for »uch detention 

>htm rvot having Brnith r nC > >1 m are to pa* I in •"#* lh»n 
•hip- baring Hr tidr regtaler*. (utvl when »u« h mentioned 
thi|k dull, by any order of ht« * mart hiemur«hle 

pray (wuvril, be privileged to enter the port* vt «)»•♦ king 
divn. upon paymg (he Mint duttev of tonnage a« are pild l>* 
Bn’ Hh •Kip*, m will'll cate «a*ch *h-p* ar>d » ever L» , tua having 
Itnmh regular*. dull pay the like rtln of pthXage wily at arr 
paid by yhlpa having nriii*n mhirtv 

Norm. — Uatcn *4 tywrl* and other* requiring information 
an tie forex o*ng n'n, are referred to lh* *ub matiDirnown 
of pilotage, at the l artwn-boue, (iktu otir. 
ftiiuoc*. 

f Furrlpi Rale. IWti«h Hate. 


The tltdance at vea where 

the North N'ru of IM»n 
iington fear* *r*l - 
*outh>we*t. •<* the north- 
ward of Kilrnee North 

cldf. 

Tl* dutatwr at w* where 
K iin*r* North Cliff 
hear* «r.(.tv,.nh- *nl 
to the rtnethw.trti of the 
New Sand lluuy ■* tie 
F'nwlinr I.ight Vrurl 
at |)-r rr»fr»i*r* of the | 
Hirer Humt-er 
The ui.1 pew Santl llitoy 
• a the Floating Light 
at the entrance 
ri lie Hi*eT llumher. 
in the eivtward of (lie 

n xnt wlerr the Spun* 
igh 1 ul'thoue lean 
north fnl. 

The Spurn High Light* 
h. ’U Mr tearing north- 
rut 


H.tfhour due* - ovrrvea 0 1 4 ¥» tnn. o O 1 Y> ton j The Hawke Road*, the 

cooatwa* »» O 4 — “ ■» * ' ' in ™ '• ,fvr ™«*e 

Arvhrwagw • - 0 t> 1 — 

IMntag* - . -not)—' 


VI 


\VhitrU>i.t!i K«a<iv 


ffxawtr 


Fee#. 


10 *o 
1 1 
Feet 


( l > Feet 
an*i up- 
ward*. 


f 4*44 $. 4 4 

« v » o* 

Rotting j J Harwich Mat 


Hawk.- Road* or < irimibj 1 

IUwmH 

U hilrtMMrth HomU 
The |KVt of King* ton \ 
u|ni*r Hull * ■ i 

lltwlr BiwU or Orimby i 
Hoalt 

IVKildeoth Raul* 

The iwtI .f Kii*g*ton | 
^on.llull ! 


Ilawke Hoad* ca (Irllmby 1 
Hoad*. 

tVh.teUw.th Ro*-U - | 
The pvt of Kingvtort 


upon - II oil 


II >wke Rotdt nf linmtbt 
K-o.1. - - ’ 

VS li'tet.oo'h llnnli. 

The p-ft» of Kmgvtnn i 

Ilnll - 

W )i iietaMj*)i Kiwi* 

The p-wt r.f KmgM.m I 
n|Hin Hull - - j 

The pvt of Klngvt'Wl* I 
upon- Mull . . j 


1 ** 


Harwich liar- 


* oji ii ** t o 

, j °!*’ rd ; ) » II dft J 03 lo 

Ship* not had*# BrtrMk rygW a rer are lo pay I more of the 
rate* of pikghagw than Mated m th* above TaMe, to be pmd 
at the r*aiMifi<»a«, Harwich. 

Hat rutty fHMrUt, wit.— Ta and from tha vne hoewge* wt 
Orrit Or me* Had, along the rout at the Ida of Ang h weo and 
H af**, a* t*r m Bardaey Jdand, and to tod from, and into 
and art of, all port* and p l ace* within thoan limit* Irtrqrt the 
bar and hotwat of L a m t ar mt, and the 4**0ln,. 

X . M. — No moote r of a marl in rntoiednt to take a pilot 
wither* ltd* iMflet, t»U ho comae to the North fkack , boernd to 
Hvty heeri Haehowr ; tot if he do taka a allot between Oryat 
Ormoa Hood and Hardoy ItUod. It mmmm U onaof tha dMitci 
pvioa*. If «m yffW . 

«fm*eg*,/W dad eWqfffte Ntthw 

Vtoae l * per Reg ht et to pay , Car 


T>y*e Owo/^r Atirm r»*e«V*. 


V> * > and upward* 

Jett age, under l*t» ton* - 

if UoU >*,< more • 

IfW) ami m# |.w>« 
if luo«l« out more • 

Vt) and upward* • » 

if inert* out irvae - 

ta) 1 1. yferttng of the freight 




)f<ot*ge. 

inward* - * 

dmangvt ihe flfTVcer*, par »hfp 
Ball a* i , per em h ton taken on board, out want* 


I « f 


3 n j 


Wad OTO end t it** **»d I *0 erw 
j leva then [ tee* thaw* j lee* than I lew* iht 
\Mjf> T-e .Ilt) TonciW) Tawa. IIO Tat 


m and 
leva than 
m To* 


l?ndet 

fltl 

Tana. 


11 ^ i: 4 * 4 * 4 ■ * 4 

T ^.1* * * 114 1 I O 

AM afedp* and t en d * , wMfrt any rirremdan r o* nf ilWfre, 
*•«•» F»hd a farther tom of mon ey, to be raLrwtatad 
** 4 *' •**»«•*«» dMK h «4tm*,ad 


i THotaae- From the 
Member to l.ftrtm or 
Un io n I le a pt • 

THotfp ffenar free*. 

e ruler 1 »i tone 

.V) 

♦O 
At) 


un 

no 

1*0 

ISO 

1« 

140 

140 

IAO 

no 

140 


F.eet gy* Rat*, 
dad. 

O It OVA. 


II o 
II 0 
' tl o 
II o 


14 n 
14 o 
14 0 
14 0 
14 0 
14 I) 
IT O 
IT 0 
It n 
IT o 


mt ereey aOdl t l oa al I 
Floe on uopor tlog a cargo j 1 
Da etpae tH tg — t M '■ 
liar be - 


Hr l» left Kale. 


0 4 0 — 
O 4 6 — 
0 3 0 - 
0 3 4 - 


a 0 0- 


Nl». 
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TTssm Dues for British Vets fit. 




Je tug*. 


Anchorage. 


— ^ — 



Inwards. 

Outwards. 



X s. d. 

£ s. d. 

Under 40 tons 

0 1 0 

0 1 6 

0 1 0 

40 and not 45 

0 1 0 

0 2 0 

0 1 0 

45 — 50 

0 l 6 

0 2 0 

0 I H 

50 _ loo 

0 1 6 

0 2 6 

0 2 6 

100 _ 1.50 

0 2 O 

0 3 6 

0 3 6 

IV) — 800 

0 2 0 

0 4 6 

0 4 0 

200 — 2.50 

0 2 6 

0 5 0 

0 3 0 

— 300 

0 2 6 

0 6 0 

0 6 0 

300 and upwards > 

0 2 6 

0 7 0 

0 6 6 


Exempt if 

Not due unless with 


belonging 

goods landed at, or 


to free- 

taken In 

at, Hull, 


men. 

or within tlie htur- 



hour. 

1 


InwicH. 

Fnm\ iptrvich Quay* to Ha rerich Harbour, and vie* r*rsd. 

Rates qf Pilotage for Ipswich. Per Foot. 

^ X s. d. 

From the dork entrance to Downham Reach, or 
from ))<iwnliain Rr.u ■ h to the dock entrance, for 
evert Hriinh Monp or veuet with one maM , for every 
foot of water >u< h tlonu or vessel mar draw -013 

For evert other Itrttlwn marl with two or more 

mints tor every foot of water inch ttwrl may draw 0 16 

From Downham Reach to letlnaum freak, or fr-m 
Urlnrttm t 'reek to Downham Heat h, for every 
British ship or ve s sel, for every foot of water tuen 
vcwarl shall draw . - - 0 0 9 

From Irvington l"re« -k to Harwich Hartmur, or from 
Harwich Hartaour to Ia‘vsngton < reck , fur every 
British whl|> «»r mwl, far every foot of a tier wen 
whip or rrert ah all draw - - - 0 0 6 

For every Itrlllvh thin owning In want* from Harwich 
Harbour to Downham Reach, for every foot of 
water win-h Hritwh »iwl whall draw - 0 1 3 

For every British outward laumtl from IVown- 

Naru lira* It to llarwi. h Harbour, for every foot of 
water inch viwcl whall draw -013 

And for every foreign whip or vewwt , double the afnre- 
waid ralew, of amffrutw wuch jwrt of tins uid mrt 
Orwell, aa »u< h foreign ship or teatl shall be 
pilot awl. 




JLivaaruot.. 

r s if Pst.Sagr fsr British V esprit trading to Por.-igu Ports. 

Per Ffct. 

X s. d. 

Fnan the length of the went end rf G rrwt 
me* ll*wl. lM-artne S. by W., or Mi*r Penman 
-han lie whui in w lih (treat » »rme* Head, at 
rate of . o 9 n 

the eawtw ard of Great Omvw Head, aw tier* 

... the only Imu* nov on tin at Hi hra IJand, 

>arttvc H. H. W. by the r«nn|wawa, or whall l*e 
.hanl from live K<»al rf l|n<Ukr iwily, or fnvn 
[live Iwt.n ,4 the Fair -Way In Fotmlij t htnwl - 


U 


O 


Wurf. „ Wbrtler through the R*< k »w t'nrmby 
aw t hamvet -040 

No lltltiwh vtwl, trading lo foreign parts. Inward and out- 
ward lartirxl, || to ref u we a pilot ( tail if wuch irorl have parted 
the ftraiil Iwtoy in the R*> k i hannr-i, or the Middle Patch 
l-vot m Fortnlri t hannri, or If a pilot boat fall In with a vrveri 
In llie narrow* of the channel* In stormy weather, that wbe 
i an not hoard her without Imminent danger, I hr- pilot shall then 
lead tha wa« . and, tn rltbrt caae, le mut'nl to such pilotage as 
shall he awarded by the committee at thru neat meeting 


Par .4 tires Ships and V, sorts. Per Foot. 

X s. 4. 


Inward. - Frvwn the length of (irvat Orrotw Head, as 

a|>ove, at the rate of - - . O 18 0 

From the eastward of Great Omtes Head, as above O II 0 
From the only house now on Great Hilbn Island, 
bearing !*. H. IV, by tha compass, or shall l*e 
|t Voted from tha Hoad of Movlake onlr, or from 
live buoy of tha Fair-Way tn Fornihy « hannel ■ 0 3 6 

Omlnsard. — Whether through the Rock or Form by 

channel - • • * *070 

An alien trail, Inward ar outward bound, i« not to refriae a 
pilot, a* circumatancus are daarritwd for KngUsh foreign vmrU 
*i alwv*. 


I 

( 


i 


i 

! 


Par Atuhar Vr sorts, and than* trading b and firm Ireland. the 
Is land s g Fare er frrr*, Jersey, (n 


(>WT«My , Alderney, Sarh, 

Per Foot. 

X •. d. 


Inward From the M^ph of Great Ormea Head, aa 


above, at tha rata «f " 

From l ha eastward of Great Orron Heal, a* above 0 
From tha only house now on Great 1 1 il hra ld*t*d, 
shall * 


‘rom tha only house now on 

hearing A. ft. W, by the , -H 

|4lotrdlhm the Road at Hwlslr only, or from 
the buoy of the Fair- Way In Furnibj t hamvel • 0 
Oaf word. — Whether through tha Ruck or Form by 

• hsmal - * * 0 10 

No citing va««H to pay flag baa than * f*at ef water, nee 
any vwu l to any her oddWhrw «s»dar 1 a foot. Nonwttnf 
»«aset, Inward tw outward bound, of the burden of 100 hms ar 
upward® (anlaaa aha ha in Italia*,) la to rafrwe a pito*, aa tha 
mjsfsa or owner, An. nwt pay the foil pilotage If one ba 
owed. No veaart to ha daamad a coaster un rsa ah# haa been 
0 months In that trade* 


Rxtra Pay. Pee Day. 

In the river, nrlaslu of the day coming from sea, * 
the day of dock in*, and the day of going to sea, for 
the pilot's attendance. If required by the master or 
owner, Ac. - * * - >0.5 0 

And if the attendance of a pilot boat be requested aa 


The pilotage from sea Into Hoy take is 4 Inward, and from 
I toy lake out to tea 4 outwards. 

•»* Notwithstanding the pilot or the boat be not employed 
a whole day, to be paid for a day. 


Ho far include* all the rates and prices for pilotage and extra 

e Pilots' Committee beg leave to recommend to the mer- 
chants of Li verpool , Ac. that when a pilot conducts a whip or 
vessel into peart to their satisfaction, to employ the same pilot 
to take the vessel out again ; and if he should be absent on 
duty, that one belonging to the same boat he employed. 

Pilots’ Rules and Refutations. — Any person acting as a pilot 
in the port of I.lverr*ool, without a licence, to forfeit 80 1. 

Pilots refusing to conduct ships, or assist ships in distress, to 
forfeit and lose their licence. 

Masters in coasting trade In ballast, or under the b ur den of 
10O Ions, may pilot their own mwl*. 

Masters of vessels forcibly taking pilots berodft the limits of 
the port, shall forfeit not exceeding ‘Rtt., nor leas than .V. 

Pilots misbehaving to have their licences recalled, and if 
they act after wards, to be liable to the same penalties as if they 
were not pilot*. 

V easels liable to pay pilotage coming into port, to display a 
signal for a pilot, under a penult » of *>7. 

Rem ard for pilots assisting ships in distress to be settled by 
the committee. 

Compensation to be made *0 pilots for taking vessels out of 
the port which have been forced back, to be hard by the com- 
mittee. 

Ships forced t>ark after parting with the pilot, and piloted 
out *e*in from Hoylake, lo pay ) the prices. 

Every master to give the pilot a true account of the draught 
of water of his whip, and pilots authorised to admeasure. 

Pilots to obey the orders of the harbour and dork mutm. 

No vewaei* to la? brought round the Rack, or info the docks. 
In the night -time. 


LowDOVPtSST. 


Quay dues (except French I 


roasting 

Harbour dues - oversea 
j coasting 

I Inrrards. 

; Pilotage. 7 fe*-t amt under 
! A bow 7 ft. and under •> ft. 


Foreign Rale. : .British Rare. 


0 0 6*1 too 


sea O O 6 — 


O 0 3 ton 
0 0 2 — 

0 0 3 — 


5 — 

9 — 


0 V> 

i» \J foot 


Id 


O 3 S — 

0 4 0 — 


0 4 4 — 


0 14 0 rema. 

0X0 V foot 
0 8 2 — 

’0 8 4 — 

0 2 R — 

O 3 O — 


13 — 14 

14 — 15 

l .' 1 and upwards 

Ouimrards . 

7 feet and under 
AIkuv 7 ft. avid u rater R ft. 
ft — 9 

9 — It) 


_ 0 3 4 - 

0 — O 3 S — 


O 5 4 — 

- \0 5 3- 


-io 


,0 4 0 — 


. O 10 6 *1 ww. 
0 l 6 foot 


,0 8 9 — 

U) 3 0 — 

'll 3 3 — ,0 «3 — 


14 — 


II 

15 


d upward* 
,V.#t. -• Ail Hnttsh ships 
from foreign i»>rt* to pa> 
4 4. per fivt extra ; <w if 
bound to for* ign juris, 
having on N<wrd 4 a 
cargo, ce with pussen- 
grr>, to j*a» Id per foot 
extra, in addition to the 
above charjje*. 


0 3 9 — 

ii 4 0 — 

0 4 1 — 

0 4 4 — 


<> 8 G — 
0 8 
O 3 
•O 3 
3 


1 Foreign Rate, j British Rate. 


rown dues. IWonlgt - 0 
Stack age - O 
and l-5th of the hen- 1 
con age. If at the float, j 
Rail ast - - 0 

Mooring duns >0 

which may ha In- ; 
creased to - 0 

Pilotage* lo fret and under 0 
tOk to It - O 

It} to \4\ - 0 

14| and upwards 0 


1| tun O 

ol - O 

! 

S p.llomO 
1| IrMon O 

• j 

t — o 

oFfrot 0 

i 6 — 0 

o — 0 

. 0 v o 


a. d. 

0 l VI ton 
0 Oft — 


4 V3b 

oft** 


9 — 

0 — 
ft — 


land, along the otw* 
Cardigan Island, and. 
I out of, all ports md 


Mtt.man District, vis . — Frtwa Caldy I aland, 
to St. David** Head, and tram thence to < v 
rf,r rwrsd : and to and from, and Into and 
places within thoaa limits. 

N. B. — No master of a reus e ! to com palled to tale a pMek 
within this district, unless going Iran or coming out fplV 
within a line drawn from leony Point to Slokara lalamd | 
hut if ha do taka a |4lpt Irawaan Caldy DUmt and Cardigan 
Island, it moat ba one of the district pilots, if one « 8 to. 
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|A Um drawn from 
St. A utvr‘* Pumi 
to Hheey 1 I»£*«d 

A tin#iJr*wn ftxmi 
St. Arm*'* 

K> Shnn>'i I vJ irvd, 
or Av*u llubtKf' 
Rttkl 


Am p«M of Ilk* 
boor brh 
drawn fr 

tun Nor Point to , 
Martin** Hnw J ' 
An; |>U-« t | 

linr draw a from ’ 
Neelwn No— > O 

Pnnt to Minin'i 
Ili>m , In Mkbtkm J 


imt* 1*4 ft*rb*mr tf 


| Rim pM Foot 

i i »i*» In rt.A , 

■ 14 Ft- raprnlt I 

- • "4# **.i ! 


9 W-l ; 
k line 

New -Jo « 


! I 

10 0*6 


Fn<m i linr itnrn from loony Polnl to Hkokam d 
liUmi, m aMKkifl. per foot - - O 

If to the tooth *»nl of St. Iioom'i Head* ditto • O 
l hr (mm ( itAldnut rMwml, or from thr wrU- 
want of ih* (iTtwhalm, or 3 lm|on riihuol 
L«nn< Poini . in iddilioa to thr hntwur pJotm* 3 

6 lrt(un ditto - - -440 

lo ditto * - R 6 O 

t V.e fourth n«rt to to be added to thr harbour rale* fur ihlpi 
not having Brtiuh 

R.f trt fbr trnricw and .4 *-'f j ver/Vreanf im t.W ff|rjy«r. 
P.vr a t»»t fiminr an anchor of *to«t 6 cart-, with a cor ■ 
rotnwahnfc hawarr — 

d a. 4. 


Not rt.irllnj ; 

I -it thr limit 
f lion of Due «ih 


If in HoSbmtnoa Kotdi - 
K.wh itun in thr boit, «<"h tide • O 3 
!fk«Uw HiiUminoc Koalt.illna 
drawn from thr fc t»>tnt >f t.t 1 - 
Ktrrk. to thr K, pdm of triple 
Ha; and ifut* ihe Stark Ru t * 1 1 
K.irh min In thr bowl, filth >uW - i> i 
If to Dal* Hood. *ivl thr *ik h-ir i* 

bfotithi from Mi!f<r\| - 4 4 " I 

Or Ii'camnl o#f fnwri flair i 1 t hi 

Ka h man tn the hurt. r<wh tide - O J “ J 

For a boat c*nr> mg *>f1' an an- hor of t cwt . and not rereading 
f rot., with a rormiy<an>lui< Kim, thr boat and rntn to hnr 
J ./ tbr wim »U>*« •pecihvd. 

Foe a boot with an an- hor ot i cwt. and not nrmimj 3 cwt., 
with tctempwMllQt Kiaw, the boat ind mm toht<* \*d the 
Mhi »ton tjrr irvrvt win 

Fra iwim-ortnr a ihip dnnnf 14 fret w*«rr. and upward*, 
wd leinrmr hw *iMn«iL!e (hr <|on . or into If ubbewtune I’ll — 
From thr uuution, I *t or *1, trfrr mmtwnnl — 

d r. J. 

Fra the pilot 

If nth • boat, an additional ram of 
lat h prwn rmpKijwl 

>*r wt« lb* 3d tl.uur ipedflrd - 
For thr plot - - 1 1 1 

If w>'h a boot, an additional ram of « IO 
Far h penm err ployed - - 11 » 


NiWHtrm trad fbcanUH DitMet, via. —From D ani mvd 
to tb* Own, and Hee wr«| ; and l*, and from, and into and 
mil of, all porta and place* wtihtn those limit*. 

.V. It. — No maator of a trad to compelled to Uka a pilot 
wktfcm thu dtotrtrt. until hr mnwt to the entrance of Rye, 
Shoeeham. o» NewHaren, and t* ImomuI to on* of tl>o*w prat* j 
(•nt »f hr dim take a pilot between IlunfMwai and the Owec#, 
It moat be a dutrk t pilot, if one oflWv. 

Rat+* i/ pfAro^e, /br gtloffae .Vkip# rtitkim 1*4 AVwAwrrn 
/Metric #. — f'o**4 pllattf* front IHincnoM to thr we*t m d of 
the Deem. 7 fret dtaught and under, ML IRr.fi 4.; 7 to IO 
feet, 4/. U. 44. i It feet. it. ISe. : t* feet. V. I*, fid. j IS fret, 
V. tr. 44 . . I 4 feet. fit. I Hr. j IS 6wi. V. fir. ; If* fart. RV. I Sr. » 

1 1 feet, 71 *#- ; 1 3 feat, M. Sr. : 19 feet, W. ISr- s *0 (wet, 1 If. 
Se. ; *1 feet. Iff. ISr.* above Ml bet. IV. IO#. 

ffarfruwr fSiRi/t. — \firtw rrw. — M feet driufht and under, 
per R**. 1«. fW. ) H to IO fret, I#. *M. ; ahure 10 fWt. Sr. 

ft ye. — N feet draught and under, per fir *», *r. 6<f. * R to 10 
feet. Sr. ; above l«> fret, W. 

sA.irWL,w — H feet draught and under, per foot, *#, W. ; ' to 
10 feet, 3r . ; above D» fret , 4#. 

N,«rn ('luvvyl. A.-. ipe>tn(.i from Or/-r,/eM fo 
— Of the pilot* Within thl# dtotrict. *ol«ie air ii.-rrv.ed from 
(It* Dudgeon light • *e**rl to tlrfirfutin*, and theme to the 
Down* ; other* are further lu-mwd from Smith** Knott to 
Orfordtirae. Ilut »he taking 1 4 **lot% along the t o**t . !■» t»*e 
ty j northward of ihfretlntu, t* ,>wi(0»l to of *«***wl» 1 

' though, if a pilot l«r eiliplojed, W inuct be licet»*ml aa a l*or*, 
1/ orw 

I.knvm granted Re the northward of (VR.nl new d» not 
author*** the *>il»tAge Into or mil of Ytimouil* lloa*U or Har- 
Kxir.rttc^.t a* may be rm|ui»»ta in tlir to the IV, wo# 

or rlwT. 

Paanni /Krfrfr#. ifr. — From the I.iiaht to C ape fjorn- 
wall, a rxl nVi »»r»d and to aiut fr*nn, and into and mil of. all 
porta and pl.vew within lho*e :ltn*«* 

S.n. — So moto id a Vt-ort I* cwnyietled to take a pilto 
wltbln tht* dt*tiiri. until hr tornew within a line drawn fr«wn 
St t >«nci*t*» U'r to Trewavaw lle.wl. for Mount * Itn »nd 
I’rmiiM f . b it if he ilim lake a pilot betwiwn llie l.i#ard 
•n<l i*v*r t’.-ptnwall, it t*»u«* be <*i* of the dutrlt t pi US*. II 
,n« offer* 


K*ltt cf rd.grgv./ 


tl'i h» I M /' I J 1 4^ 1 V I f. I 7 I % 19 Hf» : 

i IS : i i U ! ! 


•I i i her of thr 
nlitrwli 
pier* ill 


- I I 

if 0 tn #; J *i 
• " 1 •'{ :: 


.->« nrerdtrvg ; 
at i la- ili* rc- 
i A the *ub- 
umwkttniwn. 


f Fill 

t. j , 

'•' r<r,4 i Mount. 

I Hr» - 

I F.nlurr , .f \ 
I rnn.1- t ,iiif.-rm 

r uli, A f l.lrf* 

cetr'td Mount*. 

( flay • 


!■> 16 l « Sit V, 4i* 4S -Vi VS fat f, 7 77 


, rrguter* are to pay { more then 


> j twm <4 thr »ule 
l irwnmiuMnm. 

And for taking t dtlp ot 1 I fcet draught of water ««wi up 
ward, from the fw«r*. "* Ilobbrr*«onr 1M1. to mucwlng* in 
any of thr altuattorv* leforv enenUaeaed, thr like »uma above 
wnifrel. 

•ihM under 14 feat draught of water, to <e from the utn 
ari*w*« tefur# mmi ~«wd, f of the wrrw for the ptkn , the b»l» 


Foe new nbnrtng a chip dr «w tog I 4 IWt water, in either of 
the *!*«wa fa r fee * dmcrlbwd — 

d #. 4. 

Tot thw tdlw4 * - ti in R 

If e.ih t be** i, an additional win of o in R 
- - - - 0 3 0 Not racemllng. 


N iwc *»na. 


| Foreign Rato. ! Brtrtah Rato. 


'A #. 4. 


-A 4. 


ay of thw rrewk* or 


;» 

. A 


•»» Nt 

ffrietdi, end any part «f 

thw »l— * ** ■* 

Fntot 


l’*o» leva the river baler* 
Hdl - 


- a i « — 
ft It. - V 


V) 


*i rf 

. o 

- f> I 

- f> i 

- o 1 


A 

jra 

lew- 


Ship* ywg l*aring Hntid 
«<j*ied in ttir al*»*r T ahle. 

K-wl* *nd tvweii t*mrd**l by pilot# at a t Lota me southward 

of the l^*y — £ » d 

For putting a ptl <4 «m l**»»r*l without a line drawn 

from Ihe 14#anl to T»1 I’mUn Venwlth • * ; < * ° 

. iMii.i, within a line drawn fr»m the DiaM talol 
P«*Un I'm with, and without a Una deawn from 
t'arn lire tn 1‘erxgw inl-r* I'*, ml - 

(Vttn. within a line drawn frwra I an Dew to 1 m- 
gr w in inn P.Srit, and wtthowt • I to# drawr rixwn St. 
f Vrnenr* Ide to Trrwaeaa llewd • - - 0 10 O 

j A nd W it bin thtwe limit# to bw charged toward*. 

pi -, »m rn t**rU1, td§. - To thw we*4ward a* far a* 

, mrxi rwiwtnl M far a# the Heart ; am 1 to and frtwn, «#wi Into 
and out of. all port* and ptorw* within the— limit*. 

* ,v It — So inantoT of a veaael V owtipeitod to take * 

I within tbU dUtrtct. arcept gn*ng In ne coming - yt of th e 
V»rt. within a How drawn ftuto the Ram Mend *• the Mew*# one. 
Ut if he do lake a f4Ud l-rtweeu the Start and l-oo*. It mwl 
I U W </th# rtMftrt (MtuU. kf nwt o4f*n. 

rs? ? ,?& ?£££££ 


ftUtrt-t. — I. Ad 


SI tn ino 

101 - tno 

w» • v»» 

SOI and ikne O 
Town dan. On rath and * 

- O 

o *lo 

O no — 

H—n# pwnVnta# ktodafdo. Oil- 
* * O 4 10 - 

- O O I V) dill o 0 4 >» rha! 

Anch— *g# . ■ . o | ftyi *.**. * Nil 


1M< 
n r 


^V- U Br 1 i'*»h khlp* under 14 few# 

aa altf>tf tlalflf AT# lo Mt %4- P*T ^ ^ “*• i*r*ic** 

{ 3. Hhlp* aim*# 1 4 fewt within th at Hy v «r t t> pa y aed J 4». 

! pee forni m* 4 toitw mtJLtt 14 <ke4. bwarded aa above, only »#. 

| **4 *Xll Sl^JldJrTSie wa«er, or# to pay aa ahore elated. 

i ** sf AH the ebwra ratraare to be paM I n 
I «om Of water, toll no allowance la to bw tirade far any drM**' 

| a *.*t7 retrying AdJ^to awe fa-en **** 

j bn%r k* to bw. to all .aw*, the ramw aa (n 

7 4H *hlp# which may anchor m» lK 7* f j‘ t oT l hw 

» Tawrand fW7 to 1^1 month Hownd. are to ft tokly A « *»" 

' - ' nentowmt ra4ra -f rltotogw. ^ — _ * %h9 


thw raid #htp I 

I '"Z” hhl^ld any »hlp »Htorw l 7 faw4 «Mto < 

| w erawm land te opwn off the Ram Mend kf# 
pdto*. and ha rum the ahlp m far to aa *«nwr w* *— -v -e 
the Panther nr Mhovel. and U ihtoe topraradodby one a# 
if-w trt rfa**, he thali be rntrtlcd -o 1 Sd of !>»• plleiag**. 


>f the «d Hnio 
eflhe fako^, 
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10 . Muter* of thipt taking I pilot at • 


M «. d. 


3 leagues without a line drawn from the Rara Head 

to the Mrvttonc, ire to pay - >330 

6 lewuH ditto • - - - - -4*0 

10 lMfu*i ditto - - - - -660 

and proportionately for Intermediate diiUncM. 

11. hbips not ha vine HrttUh rqtUtcn are to pay i more of the 
rates ifialoUxt than I* stand in the above Table. 

IV. Ira master choose to retain or employ a pilot whilst at 
anchor, the rate for the lay days Is to be it. W. a day, not 
including the day coming In or going out. 

Pom.a IHttrict, eft. - - yrotn Christchurch, inrludve, to 
Mtf Albans Head, and vice verti ; and to and from, anti into 
and out «f, all (torts and places within this* limits. 

/V. ft. No matter of a vessel is compel led to take a pilot 
within this district until he conies to the entrance <*f Poole, 
Htudlaml liar, or Christchurch. Iioiind to one of those places; 
but if In- do take a pilot tetwnn Christchurch and St. Alban's 
Head, it must lx* one of the district pilots, if one otter. 

fttltrt t >f /»r piloting Slip* rcithin the Pintle Oittriei. 

— For the pilotage of any rensel from Studland Hay to Poole 
Qlisjr, Ti |H-r foot. 

For the pilotage of any resael from Studland Bay to Brown- 
sea U-3d* of the alsove. ... 

For the pilotage of any resael from St. Allan » or Christ- 
church Head to Lode Quay. it. per foot, and in proportion 
from those heads to Hrownsea, Ac. 

For the pilotage of any uwl from any pie* lwt*p*n either 
jC those heads and Studland Bay. to Foote < >u*y , 3*. 6d. per 
toot ; and in proportion from the same places 16 Brownsea, Ac. 


outwards ; the same as fur a 


of 

n pro|K» 

tlie pltotage of any ' 

»«W 4 -I inwards. 

Ships not liaring British register* are to (sty $ more of the 
rate* of pilotage than atture stated. 

The pilot having charge of any ship or tcswH, either inwards 
<<r outward-, and lieing required by the master or o»iwflo 
mniun on txmnt any such ship or vessel. s!»all be paid 4*. j<er 
day in addition to tlie limited pilotage, Car s»ery day alter the 
lint . 

Tive pilot of any trarl »h»U, if required by the own»-r or 
master only, provide a l*»at, with 4 met* to attend her, frotn 
sutn »., the Oiixy. <e from the Oiiss t«» stakes. to tow her 111 
or (Hi l, nr to i arry i <*(••-» urt shore of to the hi. os*, as may lx* ne- 
i nvarv : f«T which there shall t e |ot<l the sum It** 

, when required by the master - 


Ship* anchoring mod remaining 8t Helen's, Yarrootsih, 
or I.ymlngton, either Inward or outward bound, to pay | the 
rate of pilotage. 

Pilots taken on board by the captain without the above 
Units, to receive the following pay ; vie- 

/ i. d. 

If at 3 leagues from the Wight - ~ 

6 ditto ditto - - -440 

10 ditto ditto - * - 6 6 Cl 

and proportionately for any totermediale distances. 

Ships coming into Cowes Harbour to pay 1*. (*d. per foot, and 
the same on going out. as harbour pilotage. 

Pilot* of »1 ups drawing 17 feet water and under are to bar* 
is. w?r foot in addition to the pilotage from sea, from any place 
withm the Isle of Wight to Portsmouth Harbour, or to South- 
ampton, or to Buckler's Hard, or to Langstone Harbour and 
I.yaiinijton ; and for all vessels drawing i ibove 17 fret water, 

c oming from the Downs with a London or Cinque Port 
pilot, to the isle of Wight, and be continuing the charge into 
aiiy of the places withm the said island, no duly lie mind pilot 
ottering, is to be allowed iy pilotage from St. Helen's to the 
anchorage, but not other w ue. 

For transporting vessels from one berth to another in Ports- 
mouth harbour — „ 

As far a* Vfio tons - l<Ie- W. 

*<•0 to 3<«» — - -,15e. 

Above 300 — *le. 

Por the pilotage of vessels from Southampton to Redbridge. 
Kline, Forth. in i , or C hapel, and vice rersd, 1*. per foot ; and 
from txMitbami'ton to Ham hie, HurJfdon, leap, Buckler's 
Hard, or Beaulieu, and i-ice ter«d, 1#. 0d. per foot ; and for any 
in tet mediate distance, a jiroportionate rmur. 

Ship* not ha-iig British registers are to pay i more of the 
rates of pi lea age than stated in tie above Table. 

If a tuavtcr clu»w to rt'tain or employ a pilot while at anchor, 
the rate for the Uy day* »* to be 6</. per day, not including 
the day , otning in* or going out. 

For every Hi leagues twiond the meridian of Peverel Point, 
for sliiiH tut exceeding 1 4 fees water, 3f. 3*.; for the same dis- 
tance for slops of nv.nr than 1 4 feet water, 4/. 4s. ; and propor- 
tionate! v for intermediate distance*. 

All vessels bcUrrgmg to the port of Southampton bound to 
or from foreign |«at t » , are to pay no more than | the foce- 
gvAt.g rates of pi.utaj/v. when navigating within the limits of 
either the Cowes t*r rarturauih d-vinct*, provided sue h m- 

l» shad at the lime be act uadi touiid to or from the |»ort of 


The pilots shad at ad li 

■ nrr , l.-n.l theiv shI<4ukv to wotfc any s v-^el to or from the j Sirijihamut ti. 

■rout >f ihr liailxvir : f««r w Inch *rT« ice Uses shad be j All icmIi trading to or frtm the island* of Guernsey, Jeney, 


quay, into <»r out d — 

iai,|.Ls follows, 1 1/ - Fot working a ir»s-l to or lr-.>m tl*e l*a; . 
pr mm , too* fi.»o llri»wn»ea. 3*. ditto, tml to «>» fioin 
•/,. ilttio ; mi<l the sunr he the !-••« they at tend in ; and 
4*. |x*r dsy each man. tf detained on Icwnl after the f.r»« day. 
t oASting uucls to pay bMi »4 the *lx>*«* t.ste> oC piisHsgv. 

FoAT lil iSKlW. _ _ 

I [ Foreign Hate British Hate. 


A 1 denies , or Sark , are to pay no more than i Oie furvg'ang rates 
of pii.Hage w lien navigating w it Lin the 1 inn is of the Forta- 
mouth or C c» ei ilivlrttti. 

Jv lit* hijlritf, nt. — To and from, and Into and out of, all 
(sorts and | Uui in and tlout the Stilly Islands. 

fiat/ 1 if rScVeitgc, /i'r pilch vg Pc ter U vritkia fAc SciU y OtUrid. 
in and rerf. 


Harbour due*. If a foreign* 
voyage - O 

I Almr V) tons misting g 
1 Pilotage. From anv place 
trtvrm I'uitlMl fjghcA* 
j the C lough Light, of finite 
j the tn< horse* *t Fairlee) 

I Hoali, H«.th»*i Ibi, or* 

| t hi arantlise Station, Itidy? 

I favck, to ttfvevuw k Howls.) 

| m-wmtng and Ivrthmy, or 
j u.rreof • • O 

iFfotn any place Inside the 
) l lough Light, iv front 
i the anchorage at ti<*u-l 
1 tmk Hoads, or the Tad 1 
| <*f the Bank - - rt 

I'rsw'li ln« an) band, ltd 
! iHuninl until nearer* 

< ioviroc k tlian the Hay if 
j Uulrli 
|Fu*w (imiHvk to Fort; 

I 4 , lavgnw , vhldi r^te 
j to U» kdilid to ataive ft»rl 
I vessels from any of thaw 
( eta l S ows for that port 


i o ‘i 6 per t<m 
0 0 3 — 


Coasting vcoeeis of I'd t«n« - - * J | ® 
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I’lMKNTO, ALLSPICK, or JAMAICA PEPPER (Fr. I\A*rt d* Jamntqm* t 
ijtrr. Ktlktnpftffrr ; It, Pimenfi ), the fruit of the Myrtus pimemta, t beautiful tree 
which grown in great plenty on the hill* on the north Hide of J emmica. The btniwtw 
spherical, and, when ripe, of a black or dark purple colour. But) m the pulp i* in thw 
state moist and glutinous, the berrtca are plucked when green ; end being exposed in the 
sun to dry, they lose their green colour, end become of a reddish brown. They *M 
packed in bags and hogsheads for the European market. The more fragrant and smaller 
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they are, the better are they accounted. They have an aromatic, agreeable odour, 
assembling that of a mixture of cinnamon, clove*, and nutmeg*, with the warm, pungent 
taste of the dove®* Pimento is used in medicine ; hut its principal use is in the seasoning 
of soup® and other dishes. 

“ The returns," »ay» Mr. Bryan Edward*. •• from a pimento wsJk In a favourable season are pcodi- 
sious. A single treo has been known to yield ISO Itw. of the raw fruit, or 100 lbs. of the dried s*4ce ; there 
being commonly a loss In weight of £ In curing ; hut this, like many other of the min or p roduct ion* , is 
exceedingly uncertain, and perhaps a very plmteoui crop occurs but once In 5 years. Toe price In the 
British market, ns may lx* supposed, fluctuates accordingly; hut I believe its average for some years 
past may Ik* set down at Id. per lb., exclusive of the duty (3d.)." — ( Vol. II. p. 372. ed. J *19. J The price 
of pimento in IkhuI, in the London market, has varied of late jears from Ad. to V|</ per lb. 

At the period h hen. Edwards’s work was 'published, the a ouuaI import* of pimento from Jamaica. 
which supplies more than SMOth* of the pimento brought to England, amounted to about 672,000 ibt., 
and were decreasing every year — {L>c. cit.). Hut at an average of the 3 years ending w ith 1*32, the an- 
nual linjvorts were 2,319,81*3 lbs. ; and in 1833 they amounted to 4,844,973 ihs ; since then, however, there 
has been a considerable falling off in the imports, w hich in 1811 were only 1,013,400 lbs. We subjoin 

An Account of the Quantities of Pimento entered for Consumption in the U. Kingdom, during each of 
the 3 Years ending w ith J842, and of the Amount of the Duties thereon. 


£ 


V>*> IV J 1 1.S46 


The duty on pimento, which amounted, when the former edition of this work was published, to .W. per 
lb., was reduced in 1*36 to 3d. per lb., and in 1842 to 6s. a cu t. Its price averages in the London market 
from to 3d. |K*r lb , ex. duty. 

riN(’I! H K(’K ( Gcr. Turnback ; Du. Tombak ; Fr. Tombac, Similar ; It. Turn- 
Imjcco ; Sp. Tambttc , Tumbatfo ), a name given to one of the manv imitations of gold. 
11 y melting zinc in various proportions with copper or brass some alloys result, the 
colours of which approach more or less to that of gold. This composition is frequently 
employed as a substitute for gold, in the formation of watch-cases and various other 
articles of a like description. l*iiichl>cck is sometimes called Tombac , and sometimes 
Similar, and Pctit-or . 

I* INK, oh FI U, a species of forest tree, next, if not superior, to the oak, in point of 
utility ami value. T*hcrc are alxive ‘JO species of pine. 'Iliey do not bear flat leaves, 
but a species of spines, which, however, are real leaves. 'Diev are mostly, though not 
all, evergreens ; hnt the appearance of the tree, as well as the quality of the timber, 
varies with the species, and also with the situation in which it grows. Generally 
speaking, the timber is hardest and best in c\|»osed cold situations, and where its 
growth is slow. We shall only notice those species, the timber of which is most in use 
in this country. 

I. Scotch Pint ( Pin** xylrestris ) is a native of the Scotch mountains, and of most 
northern parts of Kuropc ; living common in Russia. Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and 
I-aplaiul. It is straight, abruptly branched, rising in favourable situations to the height 
of HO or 90 feet, and being from :J to -I feet in diameter. It is at perfection when 70 or 
HO years old. 'Die colour of the wood differs considerably ; it is generally of a reddish 
yellow, or of a honey yellow, of various degrees of brightness. It has no larger 
transverse septa, and it has a strong resinous odour and taste. In the lx*st timber, the 
annual rings are thin, not exceeding ^th of an inch in thickness; the dark parts of the 
rings of a bright reddish colour ; the wood hard and dry to the feel, neither leaving a 
woolly surface after the saw, nor filling its teeth with resin. 'Die l>cst Norway is the 
finest of this kind, and the best Riga and Meinel are not much inferior. The inferior 
sorts have thick annual rings ; in some, the dork parts of the ring are of a honey 
yellow, the wood heavy, and filled with a soft resinous matter, feels clammy, and chokes 
the saw. Timber of "this kind is not durable, nor fit for bearing strains. In some 
inferior species, the wood is spongy, contains less resinous matter, and presents a woolly 
surface after the *aw. Swedish timber is often of this kind. 

Scotch fir i® the most durable of the pine species. It was the opinion of the cele- 
brated Mr. Brindley, "that red Riga deal, or pine wood, would endure as long as oak 
in all situations.” Its lightness and stiffness render it superior to any other material 
for beams, girder®, joists, rafters, &c. It is much used in joiners* work, as it is more 
easily wrought, stands better, is much cheaper, and is nearly, if not quite, as durable 
as oak. 

Scotch fir is exported from Norway and Sweden, under the name of redwood. Norway 
exports no trees above 1H inches diameter, consequently there is much sapwood ; but 
the heart wood is both stronger and more durable tlian that of larger trees from other 
situations. Riga exports a considerable quantity under the name of masts and spars ; 

{ deces from 18 to 8.5 inches diameter are called moift, and are usually 70 or 80 feet in 
ength j those of less titan 18 inches diameter are called sport. — (See Riga.) Yellow 
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deals and planks are imported from various parts of Norway, Sweden, Prussia, Russia, 
Ac. Tar, pitch, and turpentine are obtained from the Scotch fir. — (See these title**) 
When the tree has attained to a proper age, it is not injured by the extraction of these 
products. 

‘2. Spruce Pink. — Of this there are 3 species: the Norway spruce, or IS nut abiet ; 
white spruce, or Pinut alba : and black spruce, or ISnu* Nigra. These are noble trees, 
rising in straight steins from 150 to *200 feet in height. They yield the timber known 
by the name of arAi/c fir y or deal y from its always being imported iu deals or planks. 

Deals imported from Christiania are in the highest estimation. — (See Christiania.) 
The trees are usually cut intt^S lengths, generally of about 1*2 feet each : and are after- 
wards cut into deals by saw-mills, each length yielding 3 deals. *fhe Norway spruce 
thrives very well in Britain, and produces timber little inferior to the foreign : it is 
somewhat softer, and the knots arc extremely hard. 

Tlie white spruce, or ISnu* alba , is brought from British North America. 'Hie wood 
is not so resinous as the Norway spruce : it is tougher, lighter, and more liable to twist 
in drying. * 

The black spruce, or Pinus sign*, is also an American tree ; but it is not much im- 
ported into this country. 'Hie black and white spruce derive their names from the 
colour of the bark ; the wood of both being of the same colour. 

The colour of spruce tir, or white deal, is yellowish or brownish white ; the hard 
part of the annual ring a darker shade of the same colotff ; it often has a silky lustre, 
especially in the American and British grown kinds. Kach annual ring consists of two 
parts ; the one hard, the other softer. The knots are generally very hard. 'Hie clear 
and straight-grained kinds are often tough, but not very difficult to work, and stand 
extremely well when properly seasoned. White deal, as imported, shrinks about ^jth 
part in becoming quite dry. 

3. Witmouth Pink, or Whitt. Pint ( Pinut *trobu3) % is a native of North America, 
and is imported in large logs, often more than ‘2 feet square and :><> feet in length. It 
is one of the largest and most useful of the American trees, and makes excellent masts; 
but it is not durable, nor fit for large timbers, being very subject to dry rot. It has a 
peculiar odour. 

*1. SlLvra Fir ( ISnu t picea > is a native of the mountains of Siberia. Germany, and 
Switzerland, and is common in British plantations. It is a large tree, and yields the 
Strasburg turjientine. T*he wood is of good quality, and much used on the Continent 
both for carpentry and ship building. The harder fibres are of a yellow colour, com- 
pact, hnd resinous; the softer nearly white. I. ike the other kinds of fir, it is light and 
stiff. and does not bend much under a considerable load ; consequently, Hoors con- 
structed of it remain permanently level. It is subject to the worm. It has been said to 
last longer in the air than in the water ; and, therefore, to lie titter for the upjier parts 
of bridges, than for piles and piers. 

.5. Larch (Pinut Larix ). There arc 3 species of this valuable tree ; 1 European, 
and ‘2 American. Tlie variety front the Italian Alps is the most esteemed, and has 
lately been extensively introduced into plantations in Great Britain. It is a straight 
and lofty tree, of rapid growth. A tree 79 years of age was cut down at Blair Athol, 
in 1817, which contained ‘2.52 cubic feet of timber; and one of HO years of age, at 
Dunkeld, measured 300 cubic feet. The mean size of the trunk of the larch may lie 
taken at 45 feet in length, and 33 inches diameter. 'Hie wood of the European larch 
is generally of a honey yellow colour, the hard part of the annual rings of a redder 
cast ; sometime* it is brownish white. In common with the other species of pine, each 
annua) ring consists of a liard and a soft part. It generally has a silky lustre ; its 
colour is browner than that of the Scotch pine, and it is much tougher. It is more 
difficult to work than Riga or Memel timber ; but the surface is better wnen once it 
is obtained. It bears driving holts and nails better tluin any other species of resinous 
wood. When perfectly dry, it stands well ; biit it warps much in seasoning. 

It is in all situations extremely durable. It is useful for every pur|>o*e of building, 
whether external or internal ; it makes excellent ship timber, mast*; boat*, post*, rail*, 
and furniture. It is peculiarly adapted for flooring boards, in situations where there is 
much wear, and for staircase* in the latter, its fine colour, when rubbed with oil, is 
much preferable to that of the black oaken staircases to be seen in some old mansions 
ft is well adapted fbr doors, shutters, and the like ; and, from the beautiful colour of its 
wood when varnished, painting is not necessary. — (We have abstracted these particulars 
from A/r. TredgolW* excellent work, Thm Princijtlet of Carpentry , pp. 209 — 217.) 

PINK-APPLE, oa ANANAS, though a tropical fruit, is now extensively culti- 
vated in hothouse* in this country, and is well known to every one. When of a good 
sort and healthy, it is the most luscious, and, perhaps, the best fruit that this country 
produce* ; and when carefully cultivated, i* superior in point of quality to that produced 
in tlie West Indie*. A pine-apple raised at Stack pool Court, Pembrokeshire, and 
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served up at the coronation dinner of George IV., weighed IO lbs. 8 oz . — {Vegetable 
Substance s, p. 379.,* IAb. Entert. Knowledge . ) 

PINT, a measure used chiefly in the measuring of liquids. The word is High 
Dutch, and signifies a little measure of wine. The English pint used to be of 2 sorts; 
the one for wine, the other for beer and ale. Two pints make a quart ; 2 quarts 
a pottle ; 2 pottles a gallon, &c. The pint. Imperial liquid measure, contains 34*6,59 
cubic inches. * 

PIPE, a wine measure, usually containing 105 (very nearly) Imperial, or 126 wine 
gallons. Two pipes, or 210 Imperial gallons, make a tun. But, in practice, the size of 
the pipe varies according to the description of wine it ibntains. Thus, a pipe of port 
contains 138 wine gallons, of sherry 130, of Lisbon and Bucellas 140, of Madeira I JO, 
and of Vidonia 120. The pipe of port, it is to be observed, is seldom accurately 138 
gallons, and it is usual to charge what the vessel actually contains. 

PI PE-CLAY, a species of clay abounding in Devonshire, and other parts of England, 
employed in the manufacture of various sorts of earthenware, and in bleaching. 

PI It AC Y,' consists in committing those acts of robbery and violence upon the seas, 
that, if committed upon land, would amount to folony. 

Pirates hold no commission or delegated authority from any sovereign or state, em- 
powering them to attack others. They can, therefore, be only regarded in the light 
of robbers or assassins. They arc, as Cicero has truly stated, the common enemies of 
all (communes hontes omnium ) ; and the law of nations gives to every one the right to 
pursue and exterminate them without any previous declaration of war ; but it is not 
allowed to kill them without trial, except in battle. ITiosc who surrender, or are 
taken prisoners, must he brought before the proper magistrates, and dealt with ac- 
cording to law. 

By the ancient common law of England, piracy, if committed by a subject , was held 
to be a species of treason, being contrary to his natural allegiance ; and, by an alien*, to 
be felony only : but since the statute of treasons (25 Edw. 3. c. 2. ), it is held to be 
only felony in a subject. Formerly this o Hence was only cognisable by the admiralty 
courts, which proceed by the rules of the civil law ; but it being inconsistent with the 
liluTties of the nation that any man’s life should be taken away, unless by the judgment 
of his peers, the statute 28 Hen. 8. c. 15. established a new jurisdiction for this 
purpose, which proceeds according to the course of common law. 

It was formerly a question whether the Algerines and other African states should 
be considered pirates ; but, however exceptionable their conduct might have been on 
many occasions, and however hostile their policy might be to the interests of hu- 
manity, still, as they had been subjected to what may he called regular governments 
and had been admitted to enter into treaties with other powers, they could not be 
treated as pirates 

Pirates having no right to make conquests, or to seize upon what Indongs to others, 
capture by them does not divest the owner of his property. At a very early period of 
our history, a law w«g made for the restitution of property taken by pirates, if found 
within the realm, whether Indonging to strangers or Englishmen: but any foreigner 
suing upon this statute must prove that, at the time of the capture, his own sovereign 
and the sovereign of the captor were in mutual amity ; for it is held that piracy cannot 
be committed by the subjects of states at war with each other. 

Piracy was almost universally practised in the heroic ages. Instead of being es- 
teemed infamous, it was supposed to be honourable. — i Luinn'inium maris gloria ; babe - 
batur. — Justin, lib. xliii. c. 3. > Mcnclaus, in the Odyssey, does not hesitate to inform 
his ghosts, who admired his riches, that they were the fruit of his piratical expeditions 

(lib. iv*ver. 90.) ; and such, indeed, was the way in ^%ieh most of the Greek princes 

amassed great wealth. — ( (loguet, Origin of Laiscs. vol. I p. 383. Bug. trails. ) 

The prevalence of this piratical spirit in these early ages may, perhaps, be explained 
by the infinite number of small independent states into which the country was divided, 
and the violent animosity constantly subsisting amongst them. In this way ferocious 
and predatory habits were universally diffused and kept alive ; and it is not to be sup- 
posed that those who were at all times liable to be attacked by hosts of enemies, should 
vory accurately examine the grounds upon which they attacked others. According, 
however, as a more improved system of government grew up, Greece, and a few states, 
as Athens, Corinth, Ac., had attained to distinction by their naval power, piracy was 
made a capital offence : but though repressed, it was never entirely put down. Cilicia 
was at all times the great stronghold of the pirates of antiquity : and in consequence of 
the decline of the maritime forces of Athens, Rhodes, Ac., which had kept them in 
check, they increased so much in numbers and audacity as to insult the majesty of 
Rome herself; so that it became necessary to send Tompey against them, with a large 
licet and army, and more extensive powers than liad been ever previously conferred on 
any Roman general. 
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During the anarchy of the middle ages, when every baron considered himself a aort 
of independent prince, entitled to make war on others, piracy was universally practised. 
The famous Hanseatic League was formed chiefly for the purpose of protecting the 
ships of the confederated cities from the attacks of the pirates by which the Baltic was 
then infested. 'Hie nuisance not finally slutted in ^Europe till the feudal system 
had Ikvn subverted, ami the ascendancy of the law everywhere secured. In more 
modern times, some of tin smaller West India islands have bean the great resort of 
pirates : latterly, however, they have been driven from most of their haunts in that 
quarter. They are still not u infrequently met with in the Indian seas east of Sumatra. 

besides those acts of robbery and ^predation upon the ldgh seas^ which, at common law, constitute 

r >l racy, some other offences have been included under that term. Thui, bjrthf »Ut. II St I’J Will. 3.C.7., 
f any natural-born subject commits any act of hostility upon the high seas against others of his Majesty's 
subjects, under colotir of a commission from any foreign power, this, though it would only be an act of 
war bran alien, shall be construed piracy in n subject . And further, an/ Commander or other seafaring 
per sorbet ray ing his trust, and running away with any ship, boat, ordnance, ammunition, or good*, or 
ycidinp (At- w» up iKtiumtart/jf to a pirate, or conspiring t«> do Ihsw arts { or any person Assaulting the com- 
mander of a vessel, to hinder him from fighting in defence of hit ihip, of confining him, or cruising or 
endeavouring to cause a revolt on Isartl. shall for each of these orTVnces be adjudged a pirate, felon, and 
roitler, and shall suffer death, whether he be principal, or merely accessory by setting forth such pirates, 
or abetting them before the fact, or receiving them, or concealing them or their goods after It ; ami the 
st at. 4 Geo. I . c. ‘J. expressly exclude* the principals from the benefit of clergy. ||y the stat. H Geo. I. c 24.. 
the trading with known pirates, or furnishing them with stores or 4 am munition, o- fitting out any vosel 
for that pf)r|»ose, or in any wise consulting, combining, confederating. or corresponding w ith them ; or ft»e 
forcibly boarding any merchant vessel, though without seising or carrying tier off. and destroying or 
throwing any of the good* #>verb,w*rd. shall be deemed piracy ; and such accessaries to piracy as arc 
described bv the statute of King William are declared to be principal pirates, and all pirate* convicted 
by virtue of this act are malt* felons without beuetit ol* clergy. To encourage the defence of merchant 
vessels against pirates, the commander* and seamen wounded, and the widow s of such seamen as are slain 
in any engagement with pirates, are entitled to a bounty, to be divided among them, not »**ceeding the 
onfji/lit’tA part of the value of the cargo saved ; and the wound I'd seamen are entitled to the pension of 
Greenwich Hospital. — (11 A I J ft iU. 3 . c. 7 ;h 1. c *it.) The first of these atAintc* also enacts, that 

If any mariner or inferior officer of any hnglish ship decline or refuse to fight when commanded by the 
master, or shall utter anv words to discourage the other manners from defending the sams^ he shall lose 
all the wages due to bunj together with such ginult as he hath in the ship, and be imprisoned ami kept to 
hard Lalnxir for 6 mouths. 

The *5 Geo. 4. c. 49. enacts that a bounty shall U? paid to the officers and crews of such of his Majesty** 
ships of war as may be engaged in the actual taking, sinking, burning, or otherwise destroy ing any ve*cel 
or boat manned by pirates, of W for ear'll pirate taken or killed during the attack, and of -V for every 
other man of the crew not taken or killed, who shall have been alive on board the said piratical vessel at 
the attack thereof. 

The same statute ( } 3. ) enacts that vessels and other property taken from pirates, proved to havo 
belonged to any of hi* Majesty’s subject*, arc to be delivered up to them, on their paying a sum ol iwonry 
as salvage, equal to l-sih part of the true value of the same. 

PI. STAC II I A ok PISTACHIO NUTS ( Gcr. Pistaschm ; I>u. Pi*tn»je* • Fr. 
Pistnche* , It. Pi*tacchi . pant urchi ; Sp. silfocigns . Lnt. Pintados), tlie fruit of the 
Pistachia rc/vi, a kind of turpentine tree. It proves naturally in Arabia. l^trsia, and 
Syria ; also in Sicily, whence the nuts are annually brought to us. They are oblong 
and poinlt'd, al>out the size am! shape of a fill>e/t. including a kernel of a pale greenish 
colour, covered with a yellowish or reddish skin. ITiey hfifi > plcittint, sweetish, 
unctuous taste, resembling that of sweet almonds ; their principal difference from which 
consists in their having a greater degree of sweetness, accompantMl with alight grateful 
flavour, and in being more oily. Pistachios imf*>rU<l from th« East arc superior to 
those raised in Europe. — ( l,etcis'» Mat. Med. ) 

PITCH (Ger. Peek; Fr. Pnix, Itrai ; It. Peer; Sp. Pez ; It us. Smola pustnja), the 
residuum which remains on inspissating tar, or fouling it down to drynesa. It is 
extensively used in ship building, and for other purposes. Large quantities arc inartu- 
focturcd in Great Britain; but exclusive of these. 1:1.284 cwt». imported from foreign 
Countries were entered for consumption in 18*11 ; and as the duty, which was then MV/, 
a cwt, was reduced in 184*2 to Cd., a farther increase of consumption tnay boaanti- 
cipated. ^ « 

An allowance Is to be made for tare on pitch, of 93 lbs. each on Archangel casks, 36 lb*, each on 
Swedish do , and 36 lbs. each on American do. 

PLANE, a forest tree, of which there arc 2 specif; the Oriental plane ( Plata nus 
Orimtali * ), and the Occidental plane ( Plat a hum OccidmtnU*. ) 

The Oriental plane is a native of the Ixrvant, and other Eastern countries, and is 
considered one of the finest of trees. It grows to about 60 feet in height, and boa been 
known to exceed 8 feet in diameter. Its wood is much like beech, but more figured, 
and is used for furniture ami such like articles. The Occidental plane is a native of 
North America, and** one of the largest of the American trees, being sometimes more 
than 12 feet in diameter. The wood of the Occidental plane is harder than that of the 
Oriental. It is very durable in water. 

The tree known by the name of plane in England, is the sycamore, or great maple 
( Acer pitudn-platantu). It is a large tree, grows nuickly, and stand* the sea spray 
better than most trees. The timber is very close and compact, easily r' rough t, and not 
liable either to splinter or warp. It is generally of a brownish white or yellowish 
white colour, and sometimes it is very beautifully curled and mottled. In this state it 
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tnkw a fine polish, and bears varnishing well. Ifc is chiefly used in the manufacture 
of saddle trees, wooden dishes, and a variety of articles of furniture and machinery.* 
When kept dry, and protected from worms, it is pretty durable ; but it is quite as 
liable as beech to be uttackcd by them. — ( Tredyold , p. 196.) 

PLANKS (Ger. and Du . % Plankett ; Da. Planker S wi Plunkor ; Fr. Planches , 
Bordagvn ; Hus. Tolstule olosku ), thick strong boards, cuYTrom various kinds of wood, 
especially oak and pine. Planks arc usually of ^he thickness of from 1 inch to 4. 
They are imported in large quantities from the northern parts of Europe, particularly 
from the ports of Christiania, Dantzic, Archangel, Petersburg, Narva,* Revel, Riga, and 
Memel,*as well as from several parts of North America. 0 

PLANTAI N, or BANANA, the pulpy fruit of the Musa paradisiaca , an herbaceous 
plant, extensively cultivated in most intertropical countries, but especially in Mexico. 
It is not, like most other fruits, used merely as ait occasional luxury, but is rather an ^ta- 
blished article of subsistence. Being long and extensively cultivated, it has diverged into 
numerous varieties, the fruit of which differs materially in size, flavour, and colour. That 
of some is not above 2 or 9 inches long, while that of others is not much sH&rt of a foot ; 
some sorts are sweet, and of a flavour not unlike nor inferior to that of a good mellow 
pear; but the larger kind are, for the most part, coarse and farinaceous. The latter 
are either used fresh or dried in the sun, in which latter state they are occasionally 
ground into meal and made into bread. In Mexico, the sweeter sorts are frequently 
pressed and dried, as figs are in Europe ; and, while they are not \ery inferior to the last 
mentioned fruit, they are infinitely cheaper. 

“ 1 <loul)t,” say* M. Humboldt, “ whether there be any other plant that produces so preat a quan- 
tity of nutritive substance in so small a space. Ktjght or ‘J mouth* af'er the sticker in planted, it begins 
to develop** its cluster. The fruit inay be gathered in the ItMh or 1 1 1 La month. "When the stalk is cut, 
there I* always found, among the numerous shoots that have taken root, a sprout ( pnnj>oilo), which, being 
2'ikls the height of its parent plant, bears fruit 3 months later. Thus a plantation <>t bananas perpetuates it- 
self, without requiring anrcsreotiUic part of man. further than tocut the stalks w hen the fruit has ri|*em-d, 
and to stir the earth gently once or ts Ice a i ear alxiut the roots. A piece of ground of 100 square metres 
« >1 surface willcontain from 30 to 40 plant*. I luring the course of a > ear this same piece of ground, reckon- 
ing the weight of the cluster at from 15 to 20 kilo?. only, will yield 2, ('On kil*»g . or more than 4 . O lbs., 
of nutritive substance 1 . What a difference between this product and that of the cereal gra»«es in tn< st 
parts of Europe ! The tame extent of land planted with wheat would not produce aboie 30 lbs. ; and 
not more than «X) lbs. of potatoes. Hence the product of the banana is to that of wheat as 133 to I, and 
to th.it of potatoes as 44 to 1.” — ( Kssai sur ia Soumelle Ktpng »»c. tom. ii. p 2d. ed.) 

The banana forms a principal part of tho food of the people of Mexico ; and the apathy and indolence 
of the natises in the tier rat caiientes, or hot regions, has been ascribed, and probably with good reason, 
to the facility with which it suppHt-s them with subsistence. It is by no mean* in *ueh exten>i\e use in 
tropical Asia ; and comes nowhere in it into competition with corn as an article of food. 

J’LATK, the denomination usually given to gold and silver wrought into articles of 
household furniture. 

In order partly to prevent fraud, and partly for the purpose of collecting a revenue, 
the manufacture of plate is placed under certain regulations. Those who carry it on 
are obliged to ta|te out a. Uqgncc, renewable annually on the 91 st of July. Assay offices 
are established in different places ; and any one selling any article previously to its 
having been assayed and marked, forfeits SOI. — (2d flea. 9. c. 59. ) No plate is passed 
at the assay offices, unleA it be of the £ncncv» of the old standard or 1 1 oz. and 2 
dwts., or of the new standard of 11 oz. and IO duts. Gold plate, with the exception 
of gold watch-cases, is to pay a duty of 17#. an oz., and silver plate a duty of 1#. 6*4* 
but watch-cases, chains, tippings mountings, collars, bottle tickets teaspoons Ac. 
exempted. The 52 Geo. 9. c. 149. made the counterfeiting, or the transference from 
one piece of plate to another, of the marks, stamps Ac. impressed on plate by the 
nssayers, felony without the benefit of clergy. But the offence is now punishable by 
transportation or imprisonment only. — (1 Will. 4. c. 66.) 

The subjoined account (from Porter's Progress of the Xatt9k y iii. 25. ) gives a very com- 
plete view of the plate manufacture from 1800 downwards It appears from it that 
the annual consumption of silver plate has increased from about 800,000 oz. at the 
commencement of the century, to about 1,050,000 oz. at present. Most persons may, 
perhaps be inclined to think that this is not so great an increase as might have been 
anticipated from the increased wealth and population of the country. But it should be 
borne in mind that this account refers only to articles of standard silver and gold, and 
that the great consumption of the precious metals consists in plated and gilt articles 
which are now made of a very superior quality. Owing also to the fact of old plate 
being held in the greatest estimation, but little of it is melted dow» to be remanu- 
fhetured, so that the principal consumption is by new families. The returns for the year 
1826, in the subjoined Table, afford a striking proof of this. During a considerable 
portion of that year a crowd of speculators, most of whom were previously worth little 
or nothing, believed they had made large fortunes,and launched out, with the proverbial 
ostentation of parvenus, into all sorts of lavish expenditure. lienee the wonderful in* 
crease in the demand for plate in the course of that year. No doubt, also, the con- 
sumption of plate appears less than it really is, from the facility with which the duties 
ar c evaded. We subjoin 
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PI.ATTING, slips of I last, cane, atraw, Ac. wo\en or plaited for making into hats 
&c. — (See Hats, Straw ) 

PI. I MS, the fruit of thg Prunut tlometttcju are too well known to reijuir# any tie 
scription. They were introduced into Kngtand m the 1.3th century, anti are cultivatec 
in all parts of the country. 'Hiere are said to t>e nearly .'UXJ varieties of plums. 
PI.l’MIIAGO. See Hr At a I. tap. 

POMKGRANATK, POM KORAN ATES (Ger. Crnnntnpfrl ; Fr. (irenmles f It 
G’ranatt, Mtlagrnm , Sp. Cirttntuluu), the fruit of the pomegranate tree ( l^unica pranntum ) 
This tree, which grows to the height of 1.3 or 20 feet, appears to he a native of Persia 
whence it has been conveyed, on the one side, to Southern Kucopc, and on the other tt 
the tropical parts of /\sia, anti eventually to the New World. 'Hie fruit is a pulpy 
many -seeded berry, the sire of an orange, covered with a thick, brown, coriaceous rind 
The pulp has a reddish colour, and a pleasant subacid taste. The value of the fruit 
depends on the smallness of the seed anti the largeness of the pulp. The finest, callet 
by the Persians, badana , or seedltjss, is imported into India from Oaubul and Candahar 
where the pomegranate grows in perfection. 'Hie tree thrives all the way to the equator 
but, within the tropics, the fruit is hardly fit for use. Tins pomegranates brought t< 
Kngland from the houth of Kurope and the West Indies are very inferior to those o 
Persia. — ( Private information. ) 

POPLAR (Get. Pappel , Pappelhaurn ; Dll. PojmUer ; Fr. PeupHer ; It. Pioppa 
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Sp. Alamo i Lat. Populus ). Of the poplar (Populus of botanists) there are about 15* 
species described ; of these 5 are common in Kagland ; viatr the common or White , the 
Blach y the Aspen or trembling poplar, the Absle or great white poplar, and the L-ombardy 
poplar. In most favourable situations, the^white poplar grows with great rapidity, some- 
times sending forth shoots 16 feet long in a single season. The wood is soft, and not 
very durable unless kept dry ; but it is light, not apt either to swell or shrink, and easily 
wrought. The. Lombardy poplar grows rapidly, atad shoots in a complete spire to a 
great height ; its timber does not differ materially from that of the -white poplar. It 
is very light ; and is, therefore, well adapted for the manufitygturc of packing-cases. . None 
of the species is fit for large timbers. — ( T red gold's Principles of Carjwntrg ; Veget. Sub., 
Ub. of Entert. Knowledge. ) % 

POPULATION. It would be quite inconsistent with the objects and limits of 
this work, to attempt giving in this place any explanation of the laws which regufate 
the progress of population. It may, indeed, be thought that the word has no business 
here. However, as it is frequently of importance in commercial questions, and in others 
affecting commercial interests, to he able to compare the consumption of an article 
with the population, we believe we shall gratify our readers by laying before them 
the following Tables showing the results of the different censuses that have been 
taken of the population of Great llritain and Ireland, and showing also the increase in 
the population of the principal British cities. 


I. Population of Ireland, as determined by the Censuses taken in 1813. 1821, 1831, and 1841, showing its 
Amount at each Period in each County, with the Hatc9 of Increase. 
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- 



- 

1,737,49* 


1,1819,713 

3 

1,973,731 i 

Clare 

Munster. 



If, 0,003 

w 

tos.osy 

*4 

258,3*2 

11 

*86,394 




. 

r.SH ,331 1 

* I 

730, | | i 

11 

810,73* 

5 

8 4,118 





178.022 

21 

*16,183 

2* 

1 *6 

1* 

*9 8.860 



103,865 

1 f>7 

*77.477 

14 

31 3,335 

5 

3 .VI ,02*9 

Tipjierary 

Waterford 




290,531 

19 

346.896 

16 

4i ■* , 563 

8 

4 33 .5 '-3 

- 

- 

- 

141 , 9*4 

H 

136,3*1 

13 

177,0 * 

11 

196.187 


Total 

- 

- 

- 

* 

1,933,612 

13 

2.2*7,13* 

8 

2.396,161 


Lister. 










Antrim - 

• 

- 


*37,884 

14 

270.883 

;• 20 

1 323,615 j 

11 

360,875 

Armagh 

- 

• 


1*1 ,4*9 

C* 

! 197,4*7 

! li 

2*0,134 ' 

6 | 

232,3**3 . 

Cavan 


• 

• 

• 

I - 

1 193.076 


! 2*7.933 j 

7 ; 

215.158 

Donegal - 


- 

- 

• 


1 * *S,*70 

' 16 

i *89.149 ! 

3 1 

**•6,448 

Down 



• 

*87 .*90 

13 

3*3,110 

8 

352,01* 

3 

361 ,1 16 

Fermanagh 


- 

- 

1 1 1 ,*30 

' 17 

1 130,997 

.14 

j 14 9,763 

* 1 

156,481 

Londonderry 


- 

• 

186,1 HI 

i 4 

i 193.S69 

i IS I 

1 2*2/11* 


2*2,17 4 

Monaghan 


- 

- 

1 10,433 

! *i 

| 174.697 

• 6 

195,336 

8 

*‘>0.14* 

Tyrone - 


* 

* 

*50,746 

4 

] *6 1 ,863 

J 16 

304,468 

3 

312,9-56 

* 

Total 

- 

* 


| 1,998,494 

i i« 

2,*S6,66* 

4 

*,386,373 


Connaught, 










Galway - 

- 



165.679 

103 

337.374 

1 *3 

414,684 

6 i 

440,198 

LHtriui - 




94, 09. 

3 1 

1*1,783 

1 13 

1 4 1 .5*4 

9 

153.297 

Mayo 

• - 

• 

- 

237 ,37 l 

*3 

*93,11* 

23 

366,328 

6 

388.887 

Ron'ornmon 

. 

- 

. 

138,1 JO 

3* 

*08,7*9 

• 19 

249,613 

1 

*53.589 

Sligo 

" 

* 




146,**9 

1 1 7 

| 171,765 

5 

isi.no* 


Total 

- 


- 


1 1,110,229 

*1 

* 1,343,914 _ 

3 

' 1,418,973 





Summary 











In- 


In- 


In-] 



Provinces. 



1813. 

crease 

18*1. 

crease 

yier 

1831. 

crease] 

per 

1841. 






Cent. 


Cent. 


C-ent. 


I -el inter • 

. 

. 

_ 

. 

_ 

1,737,492 

9 

1,909.713 

3 

1.973,731 

M unater 






1,9.33,61* 

15 

2,2*7,15* 

8 

2,396,161 

Ulster 






1 ,998,494 

14 

*,*86,6*2 

4 

2,386,373 

Connaught 

■ 

* 

‘ 

* 

* 

1,110,229 

*1 

1,343,914 

5 

1,418,973 

• 

Total 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6,801,8*7 

14 

7,767,401 

3 

1 8,175,238 j 


It Is somewhat singular that no such table as the above should be found amid the myriads published 
in the Report on the Irish census of 1841. 
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POPULATION, 


II. Population of Groat Britain in IftOl, 1811, 1821, 1831. and 1841, ahowlng Us Amount at each Period 
In each County of England aud Scotland, and in the entire Principality of Wale* ; with the Ratio of 
Increase. " 


C ountW*. 

Area in 

KUiUI* 

.Acres. 

! 

1801. 1 

u 

41. 

C,. 

1811. 

P** 

C nil. 

l»tl. 

ln- 

rrv«M 

|8T 

r««i. 

1831. 

IncrtAM per 
Cent. 

IHlt. 

Kv-IA.HI. 


1 










hrttfurl 

*>:.63t 

63,1‘.4S! 

11 

T 0.9 IS 

19 

as 

716 

14 

93.4HS 

1391 

io7.«ia 

IWrk, - 

in.v/o 

bw.913* 

8 

us, t;r 

11 

1 S 1 

,97 7 

to 

14S..SS9 

lo-a 

161,147 

I But kn^tua • 

4 *-3,8.8* > 

to;, 4*4) 

9 

!»:.«>* 

14 

ISl 

/ H*H 

9 

1 46. S <9 

6 4 

1 V..9.8S 

j l imtifvj** - 

W'.jn 

*9,l|A' 

IS 

IOI.1U9 

to 

Itl 

9<8» 

18 

» 41.93 V 14« 

164,419 

4 hnlrr 

6 49.0 

I9I.7-M 

IH 

tt7,<*SI 

19 

t;»)jr>8 

«4 

311/191 

IMS 

391,660 


*v*.77o 

lss.tt.9 

11 

ti (*.'*>: 

19 

ts: 

.447 

i 7 

3*81,91*4 

13 4 

3lt,t79 

| i untbvttaual . j 

969.490 

iir.ivu 

14 

I.Y1.7I4 

17 

IV. 

1/4 

lo 

1«>9/>*1 

4-9 

178^118 

! l Vrt>, - 

'•'•'.I’M* 

161,1 It 

IS 

1*1.4ST 

IS 

tl 8 

,\8.8 

11 

tsr.i 7i»i 

14-7 

t/t.t 17 

1 CW*v« - 


MI.HOI 

It 

S8.i,ve 

13 

4 19 a U<> 

IS 

*9l,»7s 

7>4 

s.V.4f.O 


ti/r.ito 

1 1 vm 

H 

It*/. '»t 

16 

144 


10 

IS9. vs/ 

<>-9 

1 7 8.041 

! iHirtoa, 


16«»,V.l 

n 

IW/.M 

17 

*>: 

,r* 7 S 

*t 

t 1.8,9 1 O* 

*71 

Stl./M, 

, K «*» - 

979,»n»i 

*96.437 

1 1 

SM.I73 

1 1 

tS9 

4*4 

lu 

SI :.MI? 

Ml 

344,979 

1 l iU>u<v%M 


* V*,8a.9 

it 

tVI.M 4 

18 

si'. 

8 (S 

IS 

38 7,1119 

III 

4.4 1 , Vc.1 

! 

MS. * * * 

vt.lil 

s 

9* .071 

H> 

lul 

t*> 

7 

lll.:ll 

t 1 

1 18,878 

1 Hrrttunl 

4>8*. VSO 

•#: , r 

14 

1 1 1 .AM 

16 

1 fi 

7 1 4 

IP 

14 1.14 1 

9 6 


1 HuittuMdoa 

tt ’i.* V> 

17.'M,8 

1 t 

It.flS 

IS 

4 8 

: : i 

Tl 

VI. 1 9/ 

loo 

18 

{ K«rn4 - 

yrt.r*f> 

> *7.6/4 

tl 

s; i < a»'» 

I 1 

4y6 ojf, 

It 

4 7',» V* 

1 1 * 

148. W87 

| IjlWAlttT 

1 ,i i ; ,/».«* 

t>7/.: M 

ti 

srs^v •*! 

t 7 

1 ACO 


t: 

1 AV.,8.4 

tl 7 

I/*.: ,4i3 1 

| L. i, 

Ml ,'|o 

l’At.mi 

16 

1 V),4lv 

I«, 

1 7 1 

'•7 1 

IS 

i i;,i8-i 


tl 1.V.7 



TMTVV*; 

14 


1 > 

*88 

<> i.8 

it 

S 1 7 . 1 *. . 

II t 

Vi f,»4r* 


i: vv*" 

SI '.1 

l: 

•>vs.* 7 ». 

*•> 

1,1 44 

V8| 

19 

1 ,1 '* 8 r 18,t 

]A «» 

1, *.»>,(* V* 

1 .VonnMHih 

MI.Mo 

4 V‘8* 

.Vi 

t; 

13 


8 8 4 

V, 

98 1 >» 

.V. 9 

114, '.VS 

[ Norfolk 

i ..m* ■ 

t?1 ..VI 


fM.VM 

18 

SI 1 

\#4\ 

19 

S'/i ■,.»%*• 

1 7 

*1 4/ii.i 

j 

aimmo 

n ». nr 

r 

1 4 1 ,VV» 

1 1 

let 

481 

Id 

1 

II o 

*■-*.*48 

N orihun'SrTUrvd 


lv.i'i 

9 

Uj.IM 


198 

M. i 

It ; 

i i t .9 1 i 

l r t 

t*> *78 

{ N-mtr^tum 

3< 

1 UW-* 

1'. 

I'-t, »•' 

1 

1 8f. 

s : 8 

V*i 

t 

to 9 

*49.910 

j 


I«y. *. * . 

9 

i i*,r*i 

1 

IV, 

1 7j 

II 

1 i. > v, 

l.t 

161,911 

! KatUn-1 

1 > r /* h > 


- 


1 1 

18 

487 



9 9 

4 1 . K'i 

- 

Sr t ..V., i 

!■>:/> v* 

In 

1 S* ,/n 

1, 

{••, 

1 

H 

tit, 9 -.8 

; 

* W,»i| 8 

J S>»tVr *",«•« 

1 -Ofl ,!*•«• 

t:i.: ■*.> 

1 4 

tS.Svi 

1 7 

\ \ , 

11 1 

l 8 

4* * 1 ./•* * 

7 4 

4.1 >.‘*8 f 

{ V'«th*iniKga ,}(«n*» 

1.-'1S,1 

t i 

i 4 

t* 

' i 

t88 

£ --4 

It 

8 1 4 . : ■* > 

1/9 

SlA.iiol 

fsotr^a 

7V»./ , 8> 

*y \i , i *, n 

tl 

r»'.iu 

i : 

14'* 

a # \ 

19 

* 1 1 ' , 1 / 

tl'1 

Mo, V,» 

I 8aftM»fc 


<i* .1-1 

1 1 

1 1 1 . -f ! i 

i •> 

t :>• 

t y 

•I 

c »*. 8 1 r 

6 S 

SIS.O.- 1 

1 >urrry 

* : 4. »>** 

t*. > . » 5 

'») 

S .'‘.,^1 

ti 

S »s^- .8 

’ti 

4Vv1M 

19-8 

38/, 6, 8 

SUA*t 

[»>?,•> .'*> 

i •• ‘.SI 1 

ts 


ti 

f 8 

Hi'# 

l 7 

j : .■ .a i. » 

Ui o • 

»tj,; .3 


V, ; ,-.*#» 

/• *8 , 1 -At 

1 » 

ft*. : *. ■< 

•ft 

tr i 

* *1 

i 1 : 

.19 .M-, 

1*1 1 

4* > 1 7 » 1 

| WrttmoffUwl 

*8 './*•«. 

ii.m; 

In 

4 Sit 

i .» 

si 

\ » 

7 

3 •. •II 

tl 

V..IM 

IV. U - 

S»,AJ / . 

i* .i>r 


1 

t 

* t . 

i ■■; 

8 


7 7 i 

VI'.', VS 

, II' .-*r«*/rr 

4V,.:i.» 

11 M -3 

1 V 

!»-. Mi. 

i > 

\ * i 

4/1 

! 

tl I ,V.S 

in i 

t V8, , V, 

i Yack, Km* Hwi.n* 

: 1 1 

1 S'*. - U 

l'. 

IS4.H7 

14 

IM 

• « > 1 

»•» 

1 »-*>,-*** 4 

»•• : 

1 9 4 .9 V. 

J ( ill .% iimt ) r 

*■/,» 4*» 

1 1,1 *1 

It 

t „V>4 

1 i 


4M, 

i ,* 

' / 

8 S ( 

. 8 * ,7 t 1 

N-»»th K«dm«c • 

l.*v*,s,-ip 

» V'.Ti - 


1 .jJ 

1 1 

|87 

4 M 


1 *». : v. 


»•!. 1 t 1‘ 

Wnl RMltn( 

1 .6 . ;>*•» 

V >.*8< 

t; 

6 *lt 

tt 

8<»i 

<;i 

1 1 

979,8 A. 

1 8 ’ t 

1,1 >4, I'M 

T^*= 

s».r: •*.* i r 

8,V3 l.tH 

’*«! 

■‘.Ms.sr: 

~*>1 

ll.il 

1*7 

19 

11,011 

14 A - 

1 4 ,'*9 ,118 

Wun 

i.r’ .*/*«> 

MI.M6 

IS 

611, M 


: t : 

118 

It 1 

V-..U? 

1 VO 

91 1 />»8 


( • ' " ^ | 


VlilUAtf. 

■ ASimtcw 

1 ,» 1 4.’ • 

1/1.' 

19 

IV'/'TI 

l *. 

IV, 18 7 

1 1 

177.6 17 

8-1 f 


19 #.18 7 

; ae#8il - 

t /*>♦,>.. 

7 1 ,8 v» 

1 < 

8 -.. V8 ■. 

1 « 

9 7 -1 i *• 

• 

1*81,971 

1 1 1 | 

1 7 

♦7.171 

1 (,4,1V. 

4 , r , . 

ty, i ,*>*> • 

8I.S6 

*1 

1*-,9V4 

rt 

Itr.r** 

i 1 

!*•,<• V 


; K.r.tT - 

1113*' 

v>,8.<: 

t 

v,.f 6 8 

1 • 

«*., ■-». ! 

1 / 

4 8 /A > | 

* 4 


4 */ ; * 

rwc^Hck 

t* 7,880 

3o.' i. 

1 

v. 

8 

1 3 ; 8 1 

t 

.1 4,o»8 

1 1 


14.118 

M»#r - 

lil.lMO. 

1 1 .7 M 

t 

11/ »ii 

1 % 

n,:»r 

s 

11/11 

lit 


is.; 

1 f 

«?>.*»>' 

YiSV 

4 

Tl.ll* 

**» 

V./'.8 

tl 

11,149 

S t 


.v.. n 

• 4. In I.8l4alun 

a<* 

1 ' 1,8.1* 

1 1 

l t.ol** 

l*> 

i 1 v.r.i 

li 

14.7 49 

So D 


19.1 ’.1 

' 1 . t*m 1»flnn 


V',; i'i 


t ».l 8-4 

1 S 

] *7,117 

n 

VI. 4 II 

S3 4 


*•. r*+ 

’ 1 *. ni/r In 

Mol ,9/»» 

V|. '.97, 

1 V 


1 1 

j 7", 878 

4 

7 3.7 70 


13 

7 #.8 

ri«li8 Moray) 


1*9,91* 

II 

1 18,*A*7 

*9 

t 19 1.111 

11 

* 1 9,14 1 

* 8 


Tt >. * -I 

V r/ /* I 

P-.7p1 

3 

»8.!'W 

1 1 

; si. i*.'i 

1*1 

34/11 

t 1 


S ^>( i 

»‘ifc 

y >8 ,,88. r 

91,7 41 

8 

1*0. t/t 

1 1 

in. vv; 

It 

1 MAW 

6-8 


1 10,1 !<• 


V»8 ,1 /f» 

r*. i »7 

8 

lo7.tr,* 

6 

i II i.i v> 

as 

| VI//8, 

t* 1 


i ;*»/•" 

M *.l*b rftm - 


VA/tV, 

4 

11.16* 

IS 

i s-.. it; 

s 

v;,.*i 

1 i 

o ; 

.Vi. 88*. 



7 4,rM 

3 

78 r W. 

IS 

. o.i 

A 

’>4.797 


v? r » > 

Kin* idiM - 

14V1"' 

*6^1*9 

4 

1 7 . 1 V* 

6 

*9 118 

6 

31.411 

1 * 


»»>*: ■> 

K'.-r-w* 

46 /-Vi 

6.7*4% 

8 

, ;./«> 

7 

7.76/ 

17 

■ ’» ,»*.*» 


1 1 

8 , ; r ,1 

i K>i • 

W.V' 

mu 

IS 

! S1/8 1 

1 s 

! S*».-6»1= 

< 

: 4<*..v8i 

IS 


41. MV 

l -*>•: «/» 

60 f ,8.80 

1I4/I'6 

M 

111,7'* 

t: 

i /♦ 4,187 

.>> 

316,819 

St-8 


; 4/6,-»7t 


76,V8» 

17/111 

9 

19.111 

17 

i n/'* 

S 

■ *1.c*l 

11 » 

i 3 

W>.8 7< 


1 *4^*1 

«.»17 


M.t'l 

9 

9/»r. 

1 

9,114. 
j V*.»V6 


| 9, * 1 i 

'8»s*f *n<l MMtecd 


*6,8/4 


S 46,111 

IS 

; si.i*» 

lo 

44 

0? ; 

1 

i 


M.TVi 

14 

' »,/V. 

1 

1 1 ", l 46 

1 

It*. 178 


; lo.i'U 

\ . 

l/>V,1|*> 

1 1< r V*> 

7 

IW.frti 

s 


3 

j 114.894 


4 O 

1 37.V/" 

1 HonSre 

144 /CO 

78 jaw; 

19 

■n .V96 

tl 

i n t.i ; v 

19 

! 1. vi. in, 

16 a 


1 33,***'/ 

K m 4 f 'nwMny 

i/4';.t6' 

11,141 

IO 

61/11 

IS 

68,8/8 

9 

\ 7 */*/»r 

' 41 .*-6 1- 

s » 


*6,*>8\ 

46.0/1 


4S7/WIO 

.W/U 

II 

17, »» 

lo 

1 4*1,89/ 

7 

14 

- 

VUrt 

)64 r fei 

19*:-* 

16 

1,889 

11 

6 A* 7 

a 

«.vA1 

16 9 





tl/I.V 

14 

•V8.17* 

It 

61,176 

n 

7/.4/I 

IS O 

3-0 

a*,*i>7 

Htv*Mrr1«Mt 

i.ir/.vir 

*1.1 1 7 

* 

tl.r.n 


j *1/40 

; 

/‘..siai 

8 1 

Y4.7M# 

U nfum 

%%A/r*A> 

ri.vik 

17 

*6/491 

IS 

> VI,* «U 

9 

! S6./.V8J 


S9,li*.1 

Thai __ - 

t4,eM,-6rif> 

t .-<*>/ *j* 

14 

I.6M/W 

16 

t/n.1.| Vi 

13 

: *,161,114; 

107 


[ t,6m f is»: 


SiMMiar or Gaeat BatTAi*. 


} 

V% alM - 

I 

i Army, X*ry, 

trsL. 

; P»rK«H 

| m«M af rb« 6*1 

JmtMl 


• 31 , 770/10 a r 1 S| ,414 

- 4 . 7 V//» 8 » V« 1,146 

- 1 V *44 S*nr |,V 09 /M 6 

U 

1 »l 

IS 

I* 

9 /.SJ 8 .V 47 ; 174 

6 M .:% 8 , it 

I. 80 A .688 16 

| 

"ffliSl 

Y/rt 3 ,*r >6 

M 

It 

13 

is>ru /*»S 

1406,189 
*, 361,1 14 

14-3 

13-0 

U >7 

I 4 JWS.I 1 S 
V 1 1 /-OS 
« # 6 tl>.l 44 

- 470/08 


6 4 O r l 4 / 0 f . 

SI 9 ,V 8 » 


• 77/717 


HH. 4 V 3 

% ; 

- 

| j 

! . 



. 

e 3.016 

“.J... ■ LL. : i 

! 

l;_ j u. 

; 

*9/*n 

la-a 

l<O ,710 

! 194 

194 , 0*0 


• to r <M 9 A«a i vi iv^ana !*.»• 14,4*1,139 u -9 u/* 3 ,otaj 


* Pot the purpose* of comparlaon with the total of 1811, the population of the Channel Islands, M 
taken in IWf, haa been omitted^ 
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III. An Account of the Population of the principal Cities and Towns of England and Scotland In 1801 , 

1811, 1821, 1831, and 1841. 




Inc. 

Nuna at Place. 

1801. 

Dec. 



¥** 



< -ent. 


Kmtl.AMD. 

The Metroj*olU 

Manchester, Salford, and suburb* 
Liverpool, with Toxteth Park 
Birmingham and suburbs 
Ja-txl* Borough - 

Bristol, with Barton IU-gi« - 
Plymouth, boon- 1 Horougha 
poll 5 t StoiichoUMf 4 B 

Sheffield Town 

Rochdale (part of) Parish 
Norwich City 

Nottingham Tuwn 

Portsmouth (in- - ) . 

lading Port**a)i ,toroUKh 
Preston Borough - 

Newcastle-on-Tyne llorou^h - 

Leicester Borough - 

Brighton Parish 

Stoke- uj>or»*Trent Parish 
A vhton - under. LyneParish 


I ham 
Hull 
Huh 

ltl.uk hum 
Wolverh imptrm 
Meithvr Tj.lvil 
Bradford ( York ) 
lh, lion. I ire «t 
Bolton, Little 
Chatham ami Ro- 
chester 

Derby 

t helienham 
Kseler 
Dudley 
t ’..ventry 
York 

Stncki-ort 
Southampton 
West Riomwich 

Woolwich 

Wigan 
Worcester 
Ipswich 
j 1 1 mld.Tsfiehl 
' ’ inbildge 


Township 
Town 
City 

Township 
Township 
Parish 
Tow ntthip 
Township 
Chapelrj - 
j Town and City 
Borough - 

1 loro ugh - 

City a>»d County 
Parish 

!': ,y 

Ity 

i ownship 
County of Town 
Parish 


Town and Parish 9 . 8*6 


, Inc. 
Ih 04,84'»! lti-7 

140,399 2*0 

79.7 **. *V; 
73,97(1! lt;-4 
53 , 16 /] 170 
03,6 4 A ‘AVI 
43,194 W 8 
31,314 14*5 

29 ,092 *8 0 
36 , 83 * I 12 

28,861! 18-7 
33,226 22 1 
11,887 
28 ,3*76 1 

10,933 
7 , 33 «' 
10,414 
1 3,632 
12,021 
22,101 
27A96 

1 1 .9 SO 

12.3 
7.7' 

0,393 1 

12,34 

1 , 8 (, 

17,322] 
10,832 
3,t»7t, 
17 , 39 s 
ID. In; 

10.03 
16 , 14 *. 
U,N 3 *i 

7 , 91-3 
5, (.87 


Bor. and Township 
City - - j 

Borough - 
I tor. and Township 
Borough 


43 0 

live. 

28 


38*8 
9*6 
J3*H 
23 9 
17*9 
44 1 
21*3 
39*0 
4 ; *3 
2 .V 4 
20 * 4 


3T-aj 
1 1*8 
128 1 


. Inc. 
, 009 , 346 ] - 2 . 4 
llO, 214 | 40-4 1 
100,2 4 »ij 313 
83,733 24*3 
0 /. 33 I 34 0 

76,433 14 8 


Itishop'n Wearmouth Township 


Macclesfield 

Yarmouth 

lOaford 

Deptford 


Chester 
Carlisle 
Duk infield 
Northampton 
Walsall 
Hurv 

ItiLton Township and Chapelry, 

eaall Bleriow Township 


Town 
Borough - 
City 

T own 


City - - I 

(ity - - 1 

Township - | 

Borough - 
Borough 3 c Parish 


Halifax 

( iateshcad 

Watrington 

Heading 

Shrewsbury 

Maidstone 

Colchester 

SunderlArul 

Snddleworth 
|H wnnsea 
Lincoln 
King's Lynn 
Canterbury 

Wakefield 
Heaton Norria 

Kidder in I nsteT 

(lloncettor 
Durham 


Township 

Township 
Tow nship 
Borough - 

Borough - 


Town and Parish 

Chapel ry - 
Borough - 
City 

Borough - 
City 

Township 

Township 

Borough • 

City and County 


ScoThAND. 

Edinburgh City (Including North and 
South Leith) - 
Glasgow City and ttuhurbs 
Paisley Town and Parish 
Aberdeen City - - 

Dundee Burgh and Parish - 
Greeno ck T own a nd Par ish ^ 


36,060 9-2 

33,810 17*6 

37, 229 | 26-3 
37 ,236' 33*0 
34,233 18-0 

40,367 12 3 


,22.3,694, 
154 ,8' *7) 
131,801] 
106,- ' 


Inc. 
20 I 
472 
43 6 


83,79*.] 4 7 2 
87,779, 18 3 
61,212 23-4 
42,137 40 0 
47,109' 241 
50//88 2L3 
40,4 I5j 2C4 
10-4 


! 


1 0 , 989 ! 270 
1 l.V.C 23-3 
11 , 33 *.! 22 8 
7 . 2 ..S 33- 1 

]it,tis 7 | lO - 1 j 

6,126 13 - 2 | 

8.7 13 ! 40*7 
14 , 815 ] 2111 
11,694 lO'Oj 

"H ,V0 : 

13 , 03 *: 7 - 2 , 

10 , 2 - 21 ; *‘ 2 ‘t. : 
1,737 73*8 I 
7 .«».-« »i 20 0 | 

10 , 39 **! » '6 1 

7,* <7 *! i 

9,91 1 1 

3 . 362 , 22 * 3 , 
8 ,S 8 t.' 3- 1 1 

H.S97; 2 2 : 

10 , 3 () 7 ! 1 • ‘8 

9.7 12 i *')*7 ‘ 

14, 739 1 *'P 7 | 

8 , 0 * 7 ! *"'<*j 
11,320 . H " J | 
Dec. ; 
12,412 . **** 
Inc. 

10,665 * 7*9 

6,099 31*2 
8,676 * 7-8 

10 , 096 1 *6 

9 , 000 ; 1 3*3 
8,1311 3'7 

3 , 768 j 38-9 

6 , 110 ] 31*6 


8 *,360 *P7 
77,383' 30-1 
31.179] 17 8 
* 7,608 * 8-6 
26.084 13*3 

17,438' 91 


17,063 

*7,38; 


23,146; 30-1 
1 2 ,< 1 1 2 |H3 t ! 
22,193; 29*9; 
19,0 Yg: 3h*8| 
lO.hyo 1 89*7 1 
24,299; I 7 *«. , 
31,19*.; 16 8 
13,Os3 43-4 
14,830) 2V3 
1 1,104) 56*7 
7 ,767 ! '.8*3 
17,070. 29 0 
7,079] 30-8 
21,7*2. 10*8 
13,013 33-6 
s,',*-, co y 
18.89* *24 3 

13,923. 30-8 
17,9*3 I 8 * 3 ' 

18,217, 14 1] 
47,343. 238 
9,617' 3**9 ! 
7 , I *»3 *7*0| 

j Dec. ! 
17,034, 0*3! 

; Inc. 

1 4 ,060 *r.3li 
1 4,233. 19-2 1 
13,91s, *3 6; 

9,6; I ! 37*4 i 
11,108- 27-3 
7,U*.o 34-2 1 
12,29 * 44 3) 

17,977' *'*4 • 

1*,93L 26-3 j 

19,833 0-1 ' 

1 : 

16,140 23*6 1 
12,331' 23 3 
3,033 *.6-9 1 
.8,4.7 


43,648; 
24,37 ' 


34-7 


30 , 123 ] 
* 4 , 4*9 
29 , 7*3 
2‘,:*67 
* I ,*Ct2 
28,391 
36.81 1 
* 1,910 
18,380 
17,40 4 
13 ,* 4*. 4 
22 , 037 ; 

9 . 238 , 
24 , 063 ; 
17 , 4*3 
13,396 
* 3,479 
18,21 I 
* 1 , 21 * 
20,787 
21,72*. 
13,333 
9,505 

17 , 008 ' 

17,716 
1 6 , 96 
17,4 7 V 
13,284 
14,1 4 * 
9 , 47 ‘ 
17 , 746 . 
18,010 
16 , 361 ; 


1,471,941 

227,808 
189,24* 
14-.,986| 
123 ,393 1 
103,886 
73,534 
39,011 
58,441 
61,116, 
30,680 
50,389) 
33,1 


Dec. 


Inc. 
14*8 
30 O 
39 6 
29-6 
23 I 
17*7 
6 0 

15 - 5 

16- 2 
2*0 
4*8 
3*2 

31*4 


1*0 ! 
23*5 t 
34*6 | 

26*9 ; 


42,760: 16*6 

40,512 * 3*2 

40,634 14*8 

37,220 * 1*3 
33 , 597 ! 37*8 
32,381 1 31*5 
32 , 958 . 26-3 
38,0631 0*7 

27,091 35*2 

24 . 73 *; 47- 1 
22,083 30 8 
23 , 223 ; 48 8 
28,299 IS* 8 
12 , 896 ) *33 
26 . 376 ] * 3-7 
23 , 6*7 38 6 


lo-y 
35 5 
13 6 
5 9 
1 1 6 
43*6 
70-4 


1 , 690,084 1 , 873,6761 
296,183 296,1 


261,298 
190,542 
151 , 874 : 
122,296 
80 » O 59 j 
68,186 
67 , 889 r 
62,344 
63,091 
63 , 032 ' 
60,131 


286,187 
182 , 922 ! 
162,031 
122,296 
80,039 
68.186 
67,889 
62,344 
63 . 09 1 ' 
63 , 032 ] 
50.131 


49,860 49 , 860 ] 


2 *»,* 0 O 

25 , 4 i .9 

19 , 3*4 

15,327 


I 

60 . 733 ! 
46,661 
46 342 ! 
46 , 304 ' 
42 /> 96 ' 

41.629 
38 , 314 ! 

36.629 
36 , 382 ' 
31,97 7 ; 
34,360 
33,610 
16,153 
33,1 74 ( 
32,741 
31,41 l 
31,312 
31,232 

30.743 
27,818 
28,431 

27.744 

* 6 , 1*1 


48 , 167 ! 
46 / 61 , 
46 , 342 : 
46 , 304 : 
42 , 395 ! 
41,629 
38 , 304 ] 
3 *i, 629 ! 
36 . 38 * 
34 , 977 ] 
34 , 360 , 
33 , 610 , 
16,153 
33.1 74 ! 

32,7411 
31,411 
31 , 312 ' 
3 1 ,*->* 
30,7 13 1 
28,842 
2 s, 131 ; 
27 , 744 ! 
26 , 1 * 1 . 


3 * 8 ] 

17 * 3 ; 


17 , 661 : « 60 . 25,785 23 , 783 1 


1 


3 * * 


30-5 
17*1 I 

. *”"*i 

1 Dec. 

0*3 
! Inc. 
19,949 6*9 

15 , 476 ' 29 9 
3.096 188 1 
42*2 


2*1.77 I! 22*8 I 

17 .sl|! 9 - 3 J 

*ti. 5 *s' 231 I 
19 . 036 ' 31 * 7 . 
20 , 917 ] 16*9 1 
14 , 0.2 67*4 I 

23,129 44 , 

21,1161 HI i 

20 , 649 . 1511 


* 5.517 
19,4 73 
* 5,*64 
25,068 
24 . 4.53 , 
24 . 2 * t> 1 
24,137 
* 4,08 
23,834 


1 

25 , 517 ! 

25 , 101 i 
25 , 38 1 1 
* 5 , 868 ] 
* 1,453 
24 . 206 ' 
* 4 . 137 ; 
* 4,086 
23,8341 


19 , 862 ] 


19 , 793 . 17*0 1 23 , 163 ] * 3,165 


I 

21,344 
20,' -O > 

1 4 /.-M 
16,361 


8-3 
15 0 
52-3 ; 
38-4 j 


*.->,115 
*3.012 
* 2,394 i 
*1,242. 


23 , 115 ' 
23 . 012 ; 
22 , 391 1 
21 , 212 ] 


11,1 ny 

6*5 

1 1 ,**l 1 

**>•5 

15,0-6 

58 4 

20,852' 

20,6'.*! 

8,76* 

20 S 

10.583 

4 2*6 

1 5,0*6 

37 X 

20,710 

20,710 

9,1.16 

*14 

12,003 

VO *7 

14.49/ 

39 3 

20,181 

20.181 


38-7 

9.1 L3 

66*9 

1 4.279 

400 

ly.984 

19,984 

9,159 

37-9 

12,6*8 

*18 

15,58* 

*9 9 

19,881 

19,681 

8 , 7 8* 

34*9 

11,767 

29*0 

15.177 

2S-5 

19.505 

19,505 


15*. 

1.3,5 70 

18 0 

16,018 

18-4 

18,981 

18.9SI 

10,78.8 

19 3 

12 8 .7 

21-2 

15,595 

ttl-4 

18,937 

18,937 

1 6,606 

23*1 

19,602 

86 

21. *97 

1-8 

20^21 

18,285 

9,14.3 

.32-5 

1 2,508 

2.3 0 

1 5,387 • 

17*5 

18,086 

18,086 

1 2,54 l 

11-7 

14,016 

15-3 

16,167: 

1(H) 

17,790 

17,790 

12.289 

19-8 

14,725 

15-9 

17,t*«Oj 

” 02 

17,022 

17,022 

12,579 

10*5 

13,90* 

15-0 

15,986 

5-3 

16,829 

16,629 

8,005 

* 6 

I0,0t»7 

32-4 

1.3,256 

26-6 

16.787 

16,787 

10,21 7 

15*3 

11,776 

1*1 

1.3,203 

22-5 

16,172 

lb, 172 

10,259, 

19-4 

12,25.3 

9 1 

13,370 

20 0 

16,039 

16,u39 

10,200 

25*3 

12,779 

7 0 

13,679 

12 8 

15,4X5 

15,4X6 

8,593; 

*5 3 

10,761 

13*6 

12,232 

20*6 

14,754 

14.754 

5,232 j 

33*0 

6,958 

61-5 

1 1,238 - 

30-2 

Dec. 

14,629 

14,629 

8,038 

33*2 

10,709 

39-9 

14,981 

4*0 

I nc. 

14,399 

14^99 

8,280 

17*4 

9,744 

22-5 

1 1 ,9X3 

186 

14.15* 

14,152 

7,953 

23*5 

9,82* 

32 

10,135! 

39*6 

14,151 

14,151 

102,987 

34* 

138,235 

171 

161,909* 

2*8 

166,450! 

138,182 

100,749 

45*9 

147,043 

37*7 

202,426 

35 6 

274.535 

274AV6 

36,722 

*8 0 

47,003 

22-3 

57,466 

5-3 

60,487 

60,487 

S3, 370 

26*6 

4 4,796 

29*5 

58,019. 

11*6 

64,767 

63,288 

*9,616 

3 0 

30,575 

480 

45,355 

38 5 

62,794 

62,794 

19,01* 

160 

22,088 

24-8 

27,571 

34*0 

36,936 

36,936 


PORCELAIN, or CHINA WARE, a very fine species of earthenware. The 
first specimens of this fabric were brought to Europe from China and Japan. The best 
Chinese porcelain is of a very fine texture, white, semi-transparent, and sometimes 

3 R 3 
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bMUktiAiUj coloured and gUt ; i* infusible, and not subject to break by the sudden appli- 
cation of heat or cold. The Chinese term for the article is But the Portuguese, 

by whom it was first brought in considerable quantities into Europe, bestowed on it the 
name of porcelain, from /jurwvtfu. a cup. 

Common earth™ war*, uundlmrt of a very food qialitj, is manufactured in Canton. Foklen, and 
itrml other prorlucn of China. But it U A curium fact, that the beautiful porcelain imported Into 
Europe I* matte oohr in the town of Kiiigtesing, in the province of Kyangsl. It* manufacture la fully 
described bjr Dubuhlr, In Ms account of t’hina, umWr the head ** Porcelain and China ware.** The 
porcelain or Japan l* decidedly inferior to that of I'b'uA ; very little U imported, and It la valued only w 
a runwitr. 

* After porvctUa brfan to be Imported, ita beauty won brought It into fTfat request, notwithstanding 
its high price, X* an o» n am cot for the hooves ami tables of the rich and the great. The emulation of 
European artist* was in consequence excited. Very little information was, however, obtained as to the 
movie of manufacturing porcelain till the earlr part of last century, when the process was develo|>ed in 
a letter from a French Jesuit in China, who hid found means to make himself pretty well acquainted 
with the subject The knowledge that thus transpired, and tin* investigations of Itcaumur at*d other 
chemists, prepared the way for the establishment of the manufacture In Europe. It was A r»t commenced 
at Dreoden, which haul been famous ever since for the beauty of its productions ; but the Attest and most 
magnificent specimens of E.uropcan china have been produced at Sdvrt-s, in France, in the factory carried 
on at the expense of the French government. 

ft run* P<»r eftam Manufacture. - This, though unable to boast of such fine specimens of costly work- 
manship as have been produced at Sevres and Dresden, is of much greater national importance. Instead 
of exclusively applying themselves to the manufacture of article* fitted only for the consumption of the 
rich, the artists of England have exerted themselves in preference fo produce China ware suitable for 
Che middle classes ; and have succeeded in producing articles at <»*vce excellent in quality, elegant In 
form, and cheap Wg are principally indebted for the improvement* made in ibis important manufacture 
to the genius and enterprise of trie late Mr. Jodali Wedgwood. This extraordinary man owed none of 
his success to fortuitous rlrcum vtances. Devoting bis muni to (salient investigation, and sparing neither 
pa in* in r expense in aceomnibhing his aims, lie fathered round him artists of talent from different 
countries, and drew upon the stores of science f-»r aid in pursuing the objects of his praiseworthy 
ambition. The early ami signal prosperity tluvt attended hi* efforts served only a* an incentive to urge 
him forward to new exertions, and as means for calling forth and encouraging talent in others. In a 
manner calculated to promote the welfare of his country. Previously to his time, the potteries of Staf- 
fordshire produced only inferior fabrics, flimsy as to their materials, and void of taste In their forms 
and ornaments; the best among them Wing only wretched imitations of the grotesque and tinmeaning 
icviir* ani figure* portray *d on the porcelain of t tuna. But such have been thee He* t* resulting from the 
exertions and example of this one Individual, that the wares of that district are now not only brought 
into general use in this country, to the exclusion of all foreign goods, which had been largely imported, but 
English pottery has since i*een sought for and » eh br tted throughout the civilised world, and adopted even 
in piaers where the art wa« previously practised. An intelligent foreigner. M. Faujas dc Sr. Fond, writing 
on this subject. «ay*. — “ It* excellent workmanship, its solidity, the advantage which It (Htssessesof sus- 
taining the action *>f fire, its fine irUir Impenetrable to acids, the beauty and convenience of U« form, and 
the cheapness of its price, have given rise to a commerce so active ami so universal, that, in travelling 
from Farts to Petersburg, fmtn Amsterdam to th** farthest (*art of Sweden, ami from Dunkirk to the 
extremity of the ««>*»th of Frame. • n- i« served at rvenr inn upon English ware Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy are supplied with it . and »r*i* Is arr loaded with it fort»*ti the Indies and the Continent of America.’’ 
— >ee the quotation in the Account of /Ac Porcelain Man **■ *>utu re, p. lb., in Lordner' * Cyctt>p*edu$ ; fur 
the staXiUical details with respect t-> the manufacture, **-c the article F i»THtM» * RK, In this work.) 

The British porcelain m atiuf vrture Is principally carried on at the jutirrir* in JHaflbrdshlre, and at 
Wurcnitr. Iterby. C'olebro*>k Dale, amt other p see*. 

t/sruitar C ‘up*. — It wo.* long a prevalent opinion among modern eritlrs. that tba bu* msmiiss, so 
faxr. >u« tu Homan history, were former) of p.rrrlvlf* I’otiip* »u the flr*t vh'i brought them to Home from 
trie East, about year* l*'fi>re th*- Christian «*ra They were u*ed a* drinking « ups. and fetched enormous 
price* ; Nero having given, according to the common method of Interpreting. .vt,<4*V. for a single cup ! 
The extravagance of the purchaser rosy. In this Instance. t*e supposed to h are Increased the price; «o 
that the degree of estiwathKi In which the»e ciijs were held may be more accurately Inferred from tho 
fact, that, of all the r*ch »p>iU <>f Ale»*ndna. Auguvtu* was content to select one for his share. — 
t bb »l. c 71 ) I’lmjf (bh xxxrli. c. J > *.ij» they w ore made In Per sta, particular ly In Karamania. 

But those who contend they were China ware, chiefly fumd on the following line of Propertius : — 

Murrheacfue tn Parthit jxxuln * i nx i — fl.it Iv. Flrg 1. Hn. 3fl.) 

In devnite, however, of this a; parently decisive authority, I.e Hhivl and lurcher have, in two vpry 
|eam<d jr*wrblk 4 it i .l/rmarri <f<r I.iUirat. t«rm. xllli.). which Dr It oh* rt son has declared arr quite 
satisfactory , endeavoured to pro* «• that the rsi<t mttrrktno were formed of tran*i>arrnt stone. dug mil «d 
t > , e earth tr» sonic Eastern province*, ami that tl>ey were imitate*! in vessels of coloured glass. — {Hohert- 
t , n t &‘t*f •*».*> t t*n fneba, note TO.) Dr. Vincent f b/MWcrrc <*»<f \«rrir<»/^»a of the Ancient*, vol. it. 
p > incline* to the opposite opinion ; l>ut the weight of authority I* evidently on the othrr sldr. At 
ail event*. It is plain that If th* morrhine cups were really porcelain, it had lem exceedingly scarce at 
Home, a* th* ir price would rithrrsi*r h*«r »«eer» com par at iv«-|v moderate Hut it Is most probable that 
the anrteti** *rr*> wholly unacquainted with this article ; which. Indeed. was but little known in Europe 
i,;i after the d»*co*ery of the ro*ife to India by the I ape of tiowi ll«je, — (For some further details on 
this qoesrion, see Kipptngti Anttq. /item lib »v. c. A . ) 

I’OIlK, the flpah of the hoff. Salted ami pickle* I pork form* a corwiderable article 
of export from Ireland to the Wc*t Indie* and other place*. 


Pork ami Baron exported from IrsUrsi In the under -mentioned Year*. 
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fan 
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I Cm*. 

a 
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1 JWMl ,W#t 
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11 V*vi 


| *4i,aa» 

.vm.opo 

nets 

1 vo/HS 

i lAw.iia 

<MAdi7i 


tar* 

IOW, VIA ] 

id, rt 



ICL) 

i«a,t«t j 

1 19,754 

f j 

Aoi/d* ! 


Most (art of the Wm la exported to England — I see It scow ) r - and also a good daal of th* pork. Tho 
account carmo* be brought further down than ls», the tra>le between Or eat Britain and Ireland haring 
since then hweu placed on the footing of a coasting trade. 
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PORT-AU-PRINCE, the capital of Hayti, or St. Domingo, in lat. 18 ° S3' 42" N., 
Ion. 72° 27' ll /# W. Population variously estimated, probably from 18,000 to 20,000. 
It is situated on the west coast of the island, at the bottom “of a large and deep £ulph. 
It was founded in 1749; since which, with few intervals, it has been the capital of 
French St. Domingo, as it is now of the entire island. It is partially fortified ; the 
harbour being protected by a battery on a small island at a little distance from the shore. 
'Die country round is low and marshy ; and the heat in the summer months being exces- 
sive, the climate is then exceedingly unhealthy. The buildings are principally of wood,* 
and seldom exceed 2 stories in height. 

Harbour. — The entrance to the harbour is between White Island and the southern shore. The depth 
of water varies from aln>ut 18 feet at ebb to about 21 do. at full tide. It Is customary, but not compulsory, 
to employ a pilot In entering the harbour. They are always on the look-out. Ships moor head and stem, 
at from 100 to 500 yards from shore ; loading and unloading by means of boats, as there are neither docks 
nor quays to assist these operations. The harbour is perfectly safe, except during mkrricanes, which may 
be expected from August to November. 

Ilayti is, next to Cuba, the largest of the West India islands. It was discovered 
by Columbus, on the 5th of December, 1492. Its greatest length may be about 
400 miles, and its greatest breadth 155. Its superficies is estimated at about 29,500 
square miles. Three principal chains of mountains (from which emanate smaller 
mountain arms) run from the central group of Cibao. The whole of these are described 
as fertile and susceptible of cultivation, even to their summits; affording great variety 
of climate, which, contrary to what is the fact in the plains, is remarkably healthy. The 
soil of the plains is, in general, a very rich vegetable mould, exceedingly fertile, and well 
watered. There are several large rivers, and an immense number of smaller streams, 
some tributary anti others independent. The ports are numerous and good. 'Hi e har- 
bour of Cape St. Nicholas, the fortifications of which are now in ruins, is one of the 
finest in tire West Indies; being inferior only to the Havannah. Timber of the finest 
description is most abundant ; and mines of gold, silver, copper, tin, iron, and rock salt, 
besides oilier natural productions, are said not to be wanting. 'Die French were therefore 
fully justified in designating this magnificent island, Iai Heine c/es Antilles. The prin- 
cipal towns, besides Port-au-Prince, are Cap lia’itien, formerly Cap Francois on the 
north coast, St. Domingo on the south, Fes Caves, and Jacmcl. % 

Previously to the revolt of the blacks, Ilayti was divided in unequal portions between 
the French and Spaniards ; the former possessing the west, and the latter the eastern and 
larger portion of the island. The revolution began in 17S9; and terminated, after 
the most dreadful massacres, and the destruction of a vast deal of property, ill the total 
abolition of slavery, and the establishment of an independent black republic. 'Die 
Spanish part of the island and the French were finally consolidated in 1 822. 

J**ipulation. — 111 1789, the French part of Ilayti was by far the most valuable and 
flourishing colony in the West Indies. The population was estimated at 524,000 ; of 
which :5 1,000 were white, 27,500 people of colour, and 465.500 slaves. 'Die Spanish 
part of the island was much less densely peopled ; the number in I 7S5 being estimated 
at 152,640; of which 122,640 were free people of all colours, mostly mulattoes and the 
rest slaves. The population of the entire island, in 1827, was estimated by Humboldt 
at 8*20,000, of whom 30,000 were whites : but there are good grounds for thinking that 
that estimate was exaggerated, and that the present population does not exceed CHI)0,000 
or 7 00,000. 

Exports. — There lias been an extraordinary decline in the quantity and value of 
the articles exported from Ilayti since 1789. Sugar, for example, has fallen ofF from 
141,000,000 lbs. to almost nothing; coffee from about 77,000,000 lbs. to little more 
than 25,000,000 lbs. ; cotton from 7,000,000 lbs. to perhaps 650,000 lbs. ; indigo from 
758,000 lbs. to nothing, &c. I Mahogany is almost the only article the exports of which 
have increased of late years. The following table illustrates what has now been 
stated . — 


A General Table of Exports from Ilayti, during the Years 1780, 1801, and from 1818 to 18*26, both inclusive. 

%? r| I «,«••] 


Clrtrod Mil 
Sugar. | Sugar. 


1801 

1818 

1819 

18 VO 
1891 
18*9 
1898 
18*4 
1895 

I 890 


89 [47,516,581 


157 

*,7b7[ 


tJ». 
193.575,500 
18,318,579 
5,143, AC. 7 
3,790,1 43 
9,5 1 4 ,509 
600,934 
900,454 
1 4 ,9*0 
5,100 
9 . 0*0 
39.801 


Lht, 

76,835,9 111 7 
143*490, *7* .9 
! 96 ,065,900 
1*9,940,9 19 
'33.137.759 
99,9*5,951 
,*4,935.37* 
33,809,837 
44.969.084 1 
36.034,300 
3*089,7 841 


U*. u*. U». 

,004 ,974 , '58,698 95,749 

,180,340 648,51 s) 804, 99,419 
474,118 434,3681 
*10,103370.43^ 

316.839 556,491 
890,563 964,799! 

599.308461,154 911,997 

33*,*56‘333,54< J 
, 098 , 04 3’46 1,694 
HI5,697|>X39,937 
6*0,97* 137,399 



Gum Gualacum, in 182H* 7,338 lbs. — 1823, 13.0S6 lbs. — 1824, 68,602 

3 U 4 


[2,699;97Ti*79,000. 
,*,369,047 393,800 


*,181,747 175,000 
**986,469 

*, 136,996 179*500 


lbs. 
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? imports . — The principal article* of import arc provisions; such as flour, rice, meat 
and cargo beef, fish. Ac., and timber, tVorn the U. States; cotton goods of all sorts, 
Irish and Scotch linens, earthenware, cutlery, ammunition, *Sco. frqgri England ; wines, 
satins, liqueurs, jewellery, toys, haberdashery, &c. from France ; and linens, canvass, 
gin, &c. from Ifottaml and Germany. 

The destruction caused by the excesses which accompanied the revolution explains 
a part of t l*i<s extraordinary falling oflT : but the greater part is to he accounted 
for by the change in the condition of the inhabitants. The blacks, being no longer 
compelled to labour, and regarding with Abhorrence tin; culture of sugar and the other 
occupations in which they had l>een principally engaged, sunk into a state of idleness 
and apathy. The condition of all the great branches of industry that were formerly 
carried on became, in consequence, most deplorable, ami the commerce of the island 
was reduced within the narrowest limits. Its successive rulers have endeavoured, 
though with litffe success, to bring about a revival of industry. 'llie Huml, 

enacted for this purpose by Hover in 1 S*2f>, is exceedingly stringent, its principal pro- 
visions being in fact copied from the regulations as to slaves emlvodicd in the (\ mir \nir. 
Hut even this code tuts had little influence ; and a* a proof of the low state of indus. 
try in the island, we need only state that sugar has wholly disappeared from the list 
of exports, and that the export* of eotVev and most other articles seem to he diminish* 
ing. And this result is, after all. only what should have l»eeu anticipated. To expect 
that half-civilised Africans, under a burning mid, and without the wants or desires of 
Europeans, should be equally industrious, i** to exjH*ct what U contradictory, und all 
but absurd. We subjoin 


A Statement of the Quantities of the principal Articles ex portal from Haiti timing each of the 3 Years 

envting with l ’*.17. 


vi y 

L-WW • 

T ,V.-. 

• ’ i<tn 

Si.' if 

Hides - 

• >M r vc* 

Wm 


IU. 

N„. 

lu. 


iv. f *\:v; 
* . »> i ',7t; 
*• , * l ..vi*. 


vr.M, *.* : « 

i '/» 


v 

r.,i .i.Vt 

J.oi.v.171 


Tb<* Erartc of t!ii» country w ith Haiti is . -im parativ rly inrotisi.ior.tM*-, t ft •* v aloe of the c\|x>rt» from the 
Kingdom thither, in 1 **4 1 . having .imoonto) to only .'•**». UT'j/ . o t which more than 3-lth* comutivl of 
c-aton* aivi linens ; the imtiorn cotitut of cotree. tohacto, and cotton wool . hut the «|uantiU« * of the l*v»t 
two articles are very trilling. 


tv -* Oiv't. — The charges .m ti nytive and foreign ,h,p of 
i (,)tu J»r» the uim, *r\il u (uiio«i : 

l*d.t t*. 

T'mnv'f ilut; ..... % wt 
A'lmlnitlr.iVif • • . i t 

• <!* {ilv, - - 1/ 

I' lWrmMU.nfr guerre - 1 t 

I '»r,nv*o<l>nt« <}« |w« I r 

(/ (UllbltU - .11 

InlianMrr I t 

TfOtttrrt - • - - I l 

I>> *OT ♦ - • - 1 i 

t :t mtrj and .iesrlng - - I C, .VI 

Fount.* tn nt • • e < » 

Cwotige * 

To(.*]. currency - 4 V l -> » 


HrriJaeirrat . — On »rrl»*l , the tn*.*irr of the 
•cw«l to tfi» i intotn-bnow with the Inlrrprrtrt, where 

K« malt, hi« deslafstion *h*tl>rr li# i]|vrli*rv*n hi. r.rxn In 
tKc port- If he tUvhw<», hi. intOrr, are lr.n«Ul><1, snej the 
In lh«* |*rtvnrt of (ht consignee, who it allowed 
to Un<l «ixt tluT* them. On r>arin( htiie.tilt, thr merchant 
pars the duties - n llie cargoes hnth way*. md eihihtt* * rr* r int 
at the nffli'C ><f the rnspmisssir* tie guerre, (otnnunditnli! tie 
»ntl rommandante tie port. Who ilgn * crrtiftnjr that 
the imttH may depart. 

— 'the wAfrhotitln* *ntl Iwntllnt ...tern I* 
established by t*w, hs»t ll-eve ore *t present no Imilding* sppro- 
pTUttnl to tlve r*»p)rt,ifi Ilf Ur.ilnl tontlt. Until eery recently, 
(ontl, were permitted to he hwwlnf u ruler th.i U« In the rm-r - 
rhtntf More*: * in* or tier la*, bwrem, nuptntdnl that 
indulgence. The rate I* I per rent, per year, and no allowance 
marie for waste or loss. (kmUnprtnl In the unit vessel they 
arrive in, pay. If landed, \ lev rent, and wharfage fre*. 

Jf.nwy.-I he weight of the dollar 1* Xlf, grain* ; the 1 and J 
dollar taring In proportion. Mot nearly f the weight of the 
coin r-m.Ut* of tin re other allot ; to that Hit value of Uw 
•lotlar doe. not emceed I *. W, sterfmg. 

W'rirA/i In Ifayti are divided aa In avoirdupois and apothe- 
r*rin r wdjbt > but they ara about 8 per cent. Iteatler than 
Hr Irish weights. 

grai.ro. — hjm* aa thoaa ased In France. 

tU/fiJatUma at In Trad t It |* enacted, that all persona 

exercising any trad* or profession, emceptlng that of cultivating 
the soil, must he provided with a patent re llr mi * to carry on 
#uch trade or p T rfeaatoit ; that all strangt-Tv admitted u mar- 


chs-il. Into the rr)oil,i> mo*#, in the first place, procure the 
j- tit im.« . f llie i«mi lent t <kc out a patent, wh.< h. when 

on a w'ohw^le lunriM, rwn with e»« It other, hut with the 
lls*tl«r>«. tn f v >e i'Jnt-i i, >rt*, vlin *t are !'i>vt sul*rinr. Iro- 
o* .r*. t 1 || ln:iim, l*i»T» a I'l.le, Sant,, IhHnlugn, Jsrmvl, 
Ini .no, >i»mI .Irrrmie The niini'tiuin riiisntitli-. <rt gt»«l* that 
IT 1 . 1 , l«’ •-•III 411- Imil t. < llir Min, >,w The II s . 1 1 * co.k.ig'tce 
mat le- *:^> « r,s.i>er, <m taking mil « <^»cTe^i*nni|ing patent. 

.* • barge - if /.<■»» l* rt.*.»e f.ir e u h ji.lnil to a foreigner 

trs hog |/> I't.vt su-l’rio. f.,r le* I S<r*, l’*p llsllictl, 

and .1 4 . nie' , vxt l,*^»» f..r e*« h of ihe remaining |x>rt.. 

/*i./io — The ilutie. <w> c]I mipittnl iT.ninmlttlm ■ mwitnnl 
to foiangn iin-r* h-iril. are I 7 | |ier rent, net an r,l*lili»hni Urill, 
• hiller the* I* brought In ncft*e or foreign *M|h. with the 
e*« rjniun of liner frtnn the l.'u le,! Sum, whit h j*j»y an addl- 
tnm»l l*t |*er tent, on the amount of lie duties, homli con- 
aWmsi to native men hant* fear *mlf lf»J per rent. 

1 he following attic'*-* ert duty fttv in all l.iUmni : Shot 

of all *»/»-», grenades, Icownrers, shells, and other 

je* tile* if artillery . Iron crxl 1 nmte cannon. m«»riar*, inu.Vetv 
and bayonet*, rarh-nes, pistol., anti cavalry ulirv*. briquet*, 
or *fi>>rt .worth for infantry * ma hinn amt internment* for 
simplifying and fat mating the rulnv.tlon of the soil, and the 
firr^iaratlon ut it* firotlui it ; horse* end rattle, mule*, asaea, 
gold anti silver t oin ; classical and elementary work*, w»el in 
)e>artl,, or luniml in parchment, for the indrurltnn uf youth. 

The following is a H*l of article* abaolutely prohibited, with- 
out rrfrrmi « to their place t»f growth: — Mahogany, logwood, 
lignum vine, fu»tl« , < 4»tTee,roi ton wool, cacao, raw and clayed 
sugar, rum, t-tfta, syrup, molassrw; canes, whip*, and tim- 
brel las, containing swortla, stilettoes, or other arm* , buokaand 
other works, oftposed to good moral*. 

lies ides the esport, there I* also a terrllnrial dutr levied 
equally on the produce of the toil, whether exported In na- 
tional or foreign shifts. 

The emfxrrt of ih« following article* t* strictly proltihited — 
(iold and silver < <»in. *l<le and fire arm*, munition*, and other 
article* of war: oil or new Iron and copper ; l>ur»«* T brood 
mares, mules, as.es, and wood for ship building. 

The roasting tr.ule Is entirely confined to Ifavtian citixen*. 
The rnmtnerre of I'on-an-rrlnce U carried on by various 
classes of person*. The Import* frwn Kungie and America arm 
prlnclpalljr cimalgned to Kurojiean and North American com- 
mission hmiwti M*liln a few Haytlan aataNUhmenta. Tha 
capital h one or the port* to which foreign tnarchant* ore con- 
fined by the law of latent* i but they are, or at least were 
during the lima of my real dance, restricted by baavy penalties 
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to vhotfMlt tmslnwi. Of roune they cannot deal with the book* are generally elementary* French publication*, and in. 
contumm, Hu t %»i'h the native rnaikn, who are chiefly manen. The works of Voltaire, ftotmeao, and others of the 
vonum, »i*lnl " man handos ; " thrs* employ huckkpn, slvo tame class, abound. 

women, who traverse the counfry, attend the markets, and <d v ® There are also two jprlntin* presses; one at which the to- 
rn account of their transection* « 0 their employer*, either vemment flarette Le TeiSfcrapKe U printed, and the <tbn from 
every evethns, once • »<d, or once a month, according to which the FtuiUt d* Commrre* Issue*. The former rarely con* 
their character for Integrity. tain* more than the document* |*mn) by the government t the 

A* the payment* of the importer are generally In money, and Jatti'r occasionally some spirited papers, and la Conducted by 
there I* only one important article of export — coffee — the M. < urtoi*, who was for a short time director at the post- 
purchn*e* for return* can only be made after the crop* have oQire. * 

le«*n gathered; and these are effected l>y brokers, who often The apothecaries* shops era numerous, as they ought to be m 
bargain with * rl»M of native* called • otlce speculators, from such a horrible climate, and an well supplied with all the 
their dealing for the chance of the market with the cultivators, contents of the French Pharmacopoeia. There are also some 
and either wll t<> the la** i advantage, or fulfil contracts pre- tanneries, in which the bark of the mangrove is used as the 
viously entered into. tanning material. As flur a* I could ascertain, the m»l hulk 

A nmng tbe rrs|*Tt*l<le marcharulr* there is said to be much of the border t»eoj>le were either of that class of Europeans, 
grxMt f nth ; but with the great body of tbe customers, I lielieve called in the French time “ petti m Manet," or people of colour, 
the merchant* ire obliged to use the utmost ciri-ufn»|*rtion. The labourer* in town and country are generally black. 

AH the ordinary tradesmen, such a* tailor* and vhoemaktrs, With the exception alreadv reft-rretf to, we have derived 
and even a water-proof hat manufacturer, are to lie found at \ these details with respect to liaytl partly from the com muni - 
Port an - Prince, And I confers I was struck with the respect- | cations to government, and the published Kate* of f harles 

ajipcarance of several booksellers' shops, having locket! in , Mackenzie, Esq., Late consul in that Island; and partly from 
vain for such thing* both in llarbadoc* and Antigua. The consular return.--. 

rOUTKRS and PORTERAGE. Porters are persons employed to carry mes- 
sages or parcels. See. * 

In Ir-mdon, they are divided into different classes. It U I PimTir.s (Tackik Hors*), are regulated by the city of 
etwu i< <1 by .19 lieu. - 5. c. 3S., that the following rale* shall be 1 Lmdon. They have tbe privilege of performing the labour of 
the maxiinut.i charge ui*on all parcels not exceeding .'»*> ! H*. j unshipping, landing, carrying, and housing the goods of the 
weight, in laxulon, Westminster, Southwark, and the suburb* ; , South Sea l oinp. my, the- East India Company, and all other 
Tic. : — K'vdii, i-rcrjit from the Ea*t country, the produce of the British 

t. d. plantation* and Ireland, and goods coads ue. They give bond 
For any distance not exceeding J of a mile - -03- for V *W . to make restitution in case of low or damage, and are 

Not exceeding A .» mile - - - - - O 4 I limited to rates fixed by the corporation. • 

Not exi fH-tllng 1 mile • - - - -Of, l'l-HTrs* (Tuxti), are person* appointed by the city of 

Not eti pilling I ) mile - - - - O H t London, and have granted to them the exclusive privilege of 

Not exceeding 'i mile* - - - - • O lO > unshipping, loading, and housing pitch, tar, soap, ashes, wain* 

Ami *o in like manner the additional sum of 3d. for every fur- wot, hr, i>ole* t tna»t*, deal*, oar-, ctxwta, table*, fla* and hemp, 
ther distance rug exceeding \ a mile. , brought to IxMidon from the East country : also iron, cordage. 

Tickets to Iw inailr out at tbe inns, and given to tbe jwirters, • and timlwr, and a- 1 g<**H of the produce of Ireland ai d the 
who are to deliver them with the parcels ; and any innkeeper ! Hriti-h plantations., and all goods ioa»l» l*«, except lead. They 
not making out such tickets to forfeit not exceeding 40,. nor ! are f rev-men of the cits, give s-eurity in H>0/. fur fidelity, and 

lev* than A#. ; porters not delivering, or defacing the same, to bare their name* and numlwrs erif-rased on a metal badge, 

forfeit to, , and if they make any overcharge they are to forfeit ■ They are under the tackle |»orter* ; who may, in perlbrmtng 
V«u. I'iircrls brought by coaches to Is- delivered trithin tijr tfie husim-v* of the port, employ other labourers, if ticket por- 
hnurt, under a iwn.xlty not exceeding illi nor Im than lUr. tt-rs l*e not at hand. — ( Mimtrjxort't IHrtionara. ) 

Parcel* brought by » igons to t*e iloli vt-rotl iritkiM fn-rnf,v-/ivr i Any |KT J'li may bring go,wt* into the city of Ixmdon : but he 
Aonrs, under a like penally. Parcels directed to |»e left till is liable to a hne if he eitlier take up, or carry, any within the 

called for, to Iw delivered to l host* to whom the same may l«e cits. It i* astonishing that such absurd regulations should be 

directed, on payment of the carriage, and 'Id. for warehouse still kept un why should not the merchants of Ixmdon, as well 
room, under like jienalty. If parcels be not uni fur till the a* those of Manchester, be allowed to employ any ,-ne they 

expiration of a week, l<f. more for warehouse rent may l>e please in the ronvost re of goods 5 Does juit one d.-ul-t that 

ch.ugfsl. Panels not directed to be left till calb-,1 for, t-» le comi«*-tit n*n wou d. in .hi*, a* ineserv thing die, be yroduv-tire 
delivered on demand, under the above penalty . HiiMm insr <if the greatest advantage ? The regulations in question merely 
of |M>rt> r* mar >*• punished bra line not exceeding ’Ala. nor lend to keep ui* «|i«rrv>l%c privileges, injurious to the public 
le** than 'ft. The i*ort«-r» of London have the exclusive privi- interest*, and di*au* antageou* even to those in whose favour 

lege r>f taking tip and carrying good* within the city, and the they are enacted, 

employment of any one else- may l»e punish, *1 by fine. 

PORT LOUIS, on NORTHWEST POUT* the capital of the Mauritius at the 
bottom of a triangular bay, the entrance to which is rather difficult, in lat. *20° 9' 56 r S-, 
Ion. 57° 2S' 41" E. Every vessel approaching the harbour must hoist her flag and 
fire 2 guns ; if in the night, a light must be shown; when a pilot comes on board, and 
steers the ship to the entrance of the p<*tt. It is a very convenient port for careening 
and repairing; but provisions of all sorts are dear. In the hurricane months, the 
anchorage in Port Louis is not good ; and it can then only accommodate a very few' 
vessels. The houses are low, and are principally built of wood. The town and harbour 
are pretty strongly fortitied. Almost all the foreign trade of the island is carried on 
here. 

The Mauritius was so called by the Dutch in honour of Prince Maurice ; but it was 
first settled by the French in 1720; and is indebted for most part of its prosperity to 
the sk’' r iil management of its governor, the famous M. de la Bourdonnais. It was taken 
by the English iit 1810; and was definitively ceded to us in 181-1. 

Exports and Imports , Src . — Mauritius is pretty fertile, a considerable part of the 
surface being, however, occupied by mountains. Its shape is circular, being about 
150 miles in circumference. The climate is healthy, but subject to hurricanes. The 
principal product of the island is sugar, which is now cultivated to the almost total 
neglect of every thing else ; but it also produces excellent coffee, indigo, and cotton. 
The black wood or ebony of the Mauritius is very abundant, and of a superior quality. 
Very little corn or grain of any kind is raised in the island ; most articles of provision 
being imported. Previously to 1825, the sugar and other articles brought to Great 
Britain from the Mauritius were charged with the same duties as the like articles from 
India : but in the above-mentioned year this distinction was done away, and it was 
enacted (6 Geo. 4 . c. 1 11. § 44.), that all goods of the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of the Mauritius, should, upon importation into any port of the l\ Kingdom, be 
subject to the same duties and regulations as the like goods being of the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the British colonies in the West Indies ; and that the trade 
with the Mauritius should be placed as nearly as possible on the same footing as that of 
tlie West India islands. 

This was a great boon to the Mauritius, And the exports of sugar from it have since rapidly increased. 
According to Mllbtirn ( Oriental Commerce , ii. 568.)* they amounted, in 1812, to about 5,000,’000 lbs. In 
1818, they amounted to about 8,000,000 lbs.; and in 1821, to 23,334,553 lbs. Since 1826, nine tenths of 
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V. Account of the Quantities of Sugar Imported into the U ttnedom from the Mtttrkhe during tech of 
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II. Account of the Quant it let and ViJum of the principal Articles of Native Produce exported from 
the Mauritius In 1*3*. specifying the Couutrie* to which they were exported and the Quantities sent 
to each. 



The cull; ration of meat bring found more pr« Stable than that of lh** latter haa l>ern all twit 

wholly »band*«tw*d. The export* of cotton arc al»o iuconsufrr able. t he export* of «*bony in 
amountnl t»j lb*., of the rUimatni value of **.OI 7f ; imt. at iwii th»-jr had sunk In i *sV » io 

tldl, >2) lbs. The principal inipvd consist of |>r<oUK>n<. particularly grain ami rt*nir ; the supply 
required for the use of the Island (efng almost entirely derived from the l aje of <>ood Hop*. MadagaKar, 
India. Bourbon, Ac. ilarthnixan*. machincrv. furniture, hardware, piece goods, »lnr, Ac. are also 
lugrlr imp»rlrd The total declared value of the exports from the t Kingdom Io the Mauritius In 
Kit amounted to 211 W2i. 

In 1 the povoUtlim of the Mauritius amounted to r »J.H7 souls , of whom Mvern ^1.000 am) lO.noo 
were white* (exclusive of the kin*'* troops). The fx>pul.«tion of the Seychelles — *m.Ul islands dependent 
on the Mauritius — amounted at the same time to near m.nno. 

Vawsscj, llVigih. amd Afcor asres. — According to the regulations of government, the franc la deemed 
et^ tai to l(W.. and the Spanish d-dtar to is. Li The government accounts are kept In sterling money ; 
but merchant*, shopkeeper*. Ac. keep their account* in dollar* and rent*, and dollars, livrrs. and sou*. 

The measures and weight* are those of 3 rartce previously to the |te* oluttof*. I«' Hm. French . - lOslb* 
P.oglith ; the Kreruh foot U to th* Ftsglksh bx>t a* I 1 *' to '<J **', but In practice they *rr supposed to i«e 
as K to IV The »clt«: «* I ga.lon 7 s pint* Fngiish . Iwl in commercial transaction* it i» always taken 
at 2 gallons. 

Uutus. 4<. — A duty of per rent ad raJorrm is laid on all pvd* imported for consumption in British 
ff»*el* from all qiurirr* of the wurM. The duties on the g<>«»l» lm|M»rYed in foreign ships are. f.»r lh<* 
must ptrt. *l*u 4 percent. A duty «»f &’» cent*, or ir Id., per « «t . is laid on ail sugar rtpirtol In liclti*h 
bottoms. to ail pi jee* except llosirbon ; and an additional duly of •* p er cent. <i<f m/t>rrw Is laid on all 
g*>d* exported in foreign bottom*. The charge, for pilotage, wharfage. Ac. are tixrd by gos eminent , 
and may t»e iearr>e«J at the to, torn- house i .>r the most part they are scry moderate 

It w ill tw* seen th xf thr Mauritius has not suffered nearly *<» hum h from the cmam ijwtton of the blacks a* 
rh»* West India islands, though there has l«***n a t*rt great falling off in the imports of sugar in 1M1. 
I’ he continued cultivation of the Mauritius, despite tke euianr ipation of the slave*, has t»e**n prln* ipally 
oaL-ig t,» the importation of hill-roof ie* ami other laixairer* from India ; who. In fast, are enticed awAjr 
by th-* same art* that were employed to entice the blacks from Africa, and are »ul*stant>ally slaves. 

1*0 K TO- H I CO, the capital of the valuable Spanish island of the wine name, on the 
rvorth<- side of the island, on a peninsula joined to the main land by a narrow isthmus, 
lat. 1 S° *1 9’ if/' N., Ion. t\*V J 1 .1' 1 *" XV. Tltc fortifications arc very strong: the town, 
which stand* on a pretty steep dveliiity, is well built, clean, and contains about :JO,(X¥) 
inhabitants. 

The harbour of f*nrtr>- Hleo has a striking resemblance to that of the Ifavannah. to which 

it I* but little Inferior. The entrance to it. about .W> fathoms in width, ha* the Morro f’astie oil its e.ist 
tide, arid Is defended <rv> the west side by fort* erected on 2 small Island*. Within, the harbour expand* 
Into a • apart*** Inhud. the depth of water varying from •*» Io *» ami 7 faii.otn* On lh* till* opposite to 
th-' loan there are extensive sand banks ; txit lh« flitUllff to the port. as well as the port Itself, l* 
unobstructed by any bar or shallow. 

The island of f’orto- Itico lies in the same* latitude as Jamaica/* Ilioujih the smallest 
of the greater Antilles*, it is «if very considerable sire. Its form is that of a parallelo- 
gram ; taring alrout lOO miles in length from east to west, with a mean breadth of 
alKMit riR, containing nn area of 3,7.50 square miles. Surface pleasantly diversified with 
hills ami valleys ; soil generally fertile. It has, however, sufTered much from hurri- 
canes ; those of 1 7 TJ and 1*42,5 having liern particularly destructive. Since the 
breaking up of the old Spanish colonial system, the progress of INvrto- Hlco haa hardly 
l>ecn leva rapid than that of Culm. Her population, which in 1778 won estimated at 
*4< ),f».>0, amounted, according to a census taken in 1836, to ;i.17,(Wf», of whom 188,869 
were whiten, and only d 1,818 slaves. It is obvious from this statement that* a largo 
proportion of the free inhabitants are coloured: but the law knows no distinction 
between the white and the coloured roturirr t and this circumstance, as well M the 
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whites being in the habit of freelv intermixing with people of colour, has prevented the 
growth of those prejudices and deep-rooted antipathies that prevail between the white 
and the black and coloured population in the U. States, and in the English and French 
islands. 

Trade. — Sugar and coffee are by far the greatest articles of export. Next to them are raolaases. to- 
bacco, cotton, rum, Arc. The imports consist principally of flour, fish, and other articles of provision, 
lumber, Ac. from the U. States ; cottons, hardware, machinery, Ac. from England; wines, silks, jewel- 
lery, perfumery, Ac. from Spain and France ; linen from the Hanse Towns; Iron from Sweden, Ac. 
Large quantities of rice, maize, Ac. are raised In the island. The pasture lands in the north and east are 
superior to any in the West Indies for breeding and fattening cattle. 

Previously to 1815, Porto-Rico, being excluded from all direct intercourse with other countries, 
excepting Old Spain, was either stationary or but slowly progressive, the entire value of the exports in 
that year having amounted to only 65/274 dollars ! But at that epoch a royal decree appeared, which 
exempted the trade between Spain and the Spanish colonies and Porto-Rico from all duties for 15 years ; 
and she was then, also, permitted to carry on a free trade, under reasonable duties, with other countries. 
In consequence principally of these w ise and liberal measures, but partly, also, of a considerable immi- 
gration of rich Spanish colonists from 8. America, Porto-Rico has latterly made a most extraordinary 
progress. Great improvements have been effected in the police and internal administration, and roads 
nave been constructed in nil parts of the island. 

The following statements as to the trade of Porto-Rico in 1839, taken from the Balanza Mercantile 
published in the capital, afford the most conclusive proofs of the advancing prosperity of the island. 


Account of the Value of the Imports into and of the Exports from Porto-Rico In 1839, specifying the 
Values of those imported and exported under different Flags. 


Flags. 

1 m ports. 

1 

Export*. 

i 







/>•//« . 

Crt-f*. 

OolU. 

C*rU. 

Spanish (from Spain) - 

7*5,7 40 

40 

400,401 

86 

Spanish coasters from St- Thomas - 

1.951,617 

M 

4 14,996 

31 

An, nii on - - - 

1 ,192,670 

H7 

2,588,482 

84 

English - - - - 

145,825 

SO 

347.S92 

81 

1’rwn li ..... 

8 6,382 

40 

292/154 

89 

Hamburg, A Ilona, and Bremen 

238,67 1 

53 

478.453 

7 

l>utrh ----- 

8,615 

47 

10,965 


1‘onugursa .... 

833 

75 

S3* 

25 

1 Swtdilh- .... 

* 

- 

119 


1 

4.350,35* 

3 

4,534,198 

3 

J In transit 

1,111 ,H48 

1 93 

952,413 

57 

1 Total - 

5,462,206 

: 9C. 

5,516,611 

1 60 


Account *i»ocifying the Quantities and Values of the prin- 
cipal Articles exported from Porto-Rico in 1839. 


Arrivals of Shipping in Porto-Rico 
in 1839. 


Article*. 



Quantities.. j 

Value. 

* 



| 

IXi/far*. 




n.ssocwu. 

1S9.I3.V76 




f.9 .',458 — 1 

2,4*3,«4MIO 

<’ nitre 

- 

- 

*. r .,r,si _ j 

3/m ,7 20 gallons | 
43,203 cwts. | 

853,856-20 

Tobacco 


i 

I72.M3- •% 

Hum - 

- 

- 

650 punch*. 

16.2I]9'>6 
60,61 t 92 

Hide* 

• 


6,758 cwu. ; 

llurio* and mule* 


• 

293 _ | 

1 1 .-65-00 

tattle 

- 

• 

3/>9S _ i 

120.303 i >-» 

Timber 

• 

. 

1 

24.236 no 

Hire, aalt, »Vc. - 



* 1 

28,908*31 

Specie 




1 .30,389*00 




j 

4,6*8,531 8S 

Cocoa, cottoix*, and 

other 

Iin- 

1 

ported goods and exported 


* I 

986,079 72 




1 

5,516,61 1-GO 


Flags- 

Vessels- 

Tons. 

Spanish 

A i m-rican 
l.'ngli-h 

French - - | 

Iianisli - - | 

Swinish 

Hutch 

Hans Town - 
i Portuguese - 

675 

439 

114 

K8 

47 

2 

9 

16 

2 

28,076 

63,933 

9.336 

6,204 

4,577 

61 

449 

2,705 

157 

1 . . 

1,392 

1 116,398 

Custom-house duties on im|N>rt* 734,761'31 dolls. 

1 K>. exerts - - 241,06* 08 do. 

l>o. due* un shipping - 83, 758*85 do. 

Total 1,064,582*24 


PORTS. See Harbours. 

POSTAGE and POST-OFFICE. Postage is the duty or charge imposed on 
letters or parcels conveyed by post ; the Post-office being the establishment by which 
such letters or parcels are conveyed. 

1. Establishment of Post-offices. — Regular posts or couriers were instituted at a very 
early period, for the safe, regular, ami speedy transmission of public intelligence. 
Herodotus informs us (lib. viii. c. 98.), that in Persia, men and horses, in the service 
of the monarch, were kept at certain stations along the public roads ; and that the 
despatches, being given the first courier, were by him carried to the second, and so 
on, with an expedition that neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor darkness, could check. 
A similar institution, under the name of cursus publicus y was established at Rome by 
Augustus, and was extended and improved by his successors. Horses and carriages 
were kept in readiness at the different stations along the public roads, not only for the 
transmission of despatches, but also Wfc the conveyance of official personages, or others 
who had obtained an order from authority allowing them to travel post. By this 
means government was speedily apprised of whatever took place in the remotest comers 
of the empire ; and instructions or functionaries could be sent to, or recalled from, the 
most distant provinces, with a celerity that would even now appear considerable. 

( Bcrgier , Histoire des Grand Chemins , liv. iv. c. 4. ; Bouchaud sur la PoHce des 

Eomains, pp. 136 — 151.) 
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POSTAGE AND POST-OFFICE. 

Posts appear to have been established, for the first time, in modern Europe, in 1477, 
by I ami* X F. They were originally intended to serve merely, as the ancient posts, for 
the conveyance of public despatches, and of persons travelling by authority of govern- 
ment. Subsequently, however, private individuals were allowed to avail themselves of 
this institution ; and governments, by imposing higher do t'u»s or rates of postage on the 
letters and parcels sent through the Post-office than are sufficient to defray the expense 
of the establishment, have rendered it productive of a considerable revenue. Nor, while 
the rates of postage are confined within due limits, or not carried so high as to form any 
serious obstacle to correspondence, is there, perhaps, a more unobjectionable tax. 

Emjtish Post-office. — *l'he Post-office was not established in England till the 17th 
century. Postmasters, indeed, existed in more ancient times ; but their business was 
confined to the furnishing of post-horses to persons who were desirous of travelling ex- 
peditiously, and to the despatching of extraordinary packets upon special occasions. In 
li>d5. Charles I. erected a letter office for England and Scotland ; but this extended 
only to a few of the principal roads, the times of carriage were uncertain, and the post- 
masters on each road were required to furnish horses for the conveyance of the letters at 
the rate of a mile. This establishment did not succeed; and at the breaking out 

of the civil war, great difficulty was experienced in the forwarding of letters. At 
length a post-office, or establishment for the weekly conveyance of letters to all parts 
of the kingdom, was instituted in 1649, by Mr. Edward Pridcaux, attorney-general for 
the C 'ommonwealth ; the immediate consequence of which was a saving to the public of 
T.i XX V. a year on account of postmasters. In 1 6.37, the Post-office was established 
nearly on its present footing, ami the rates of postage that were then fixed were con- 
tinued till the reign of Queen Anne. — < //lock. Com. book i. c. 8. ) 

From the establishment of the Post-office by C’roimvell, down to 1784, mails were 
conveyed either on horseback, or in carts made for the purpose; and instead of being 
the most expeditious and safest conveyance, the post had become, at the latter period, 
one of the slowest and most easily robbed of any in the country. In 1784, it was usual 
for the diligences between Eondon and Hath to accomplish the journey in xerentern 
hours, while the post took forty hours ; and on other roads their rate of travelling was 
in about the same proportion. In consequence of this difference in point of despatch, a 
very great number of letters were sent by those conveyances; the law being very easily 
evaded, by giving them the form of small parcels. 

L'rnier those circumstances, it occurred to Mr. John Palmer, of Hath, afterwards 
comptroller general of the Post-office, that a very great improvement might !>o tnayje 
in the conveyance of letters, in respect of economy, as well as of speed and safety, by 
contracting with the proprietors of the coaches for the carriage of the mail ; the latter 
being lamnd to perform the journey in a specified t ime, ami to take a guard with the mail 
for its protection. Mr. Palmer’s plan encountered much opposition, but was at length 
carried into ellV-ct. Hu* consequences have prosed most beneficial: the use of mail- 
coaches has extended to every part of the empire ; and while the mail is conveyed in less 
than half the time that was required under the old system, the coaches hv which it is 
conveyed afford, by their regularity and speed, a most desirable mode of travelling. 
Mr. Palmer was the author of several other improvements in the economy of the 
Post-office; nor is there any other individual to whose exertions this department owes 
so much. — ( yi'tcjfherxon' * I list, of Commerce* anno 1784. ) 

'JThe Scotch Pont-njfice was established on its present footing in 1710: but, owing to 
the backward state of Scotland, the limited amount of its trade and population, and the 
extreme badness of the roads — (see Ko.uis ), — it was very defective in most parts of 
the country tilt after the American war. In proof of this, we may mention that the 
first mail-coach, from lamdon to Glasgow direct, arrived at the latter on the 7th of 
July. 1 78H. Previously to that period, the course of post from Ia>ndon to Glasgow 
was five davs ; this, however, is not to be entirely n*cril>ed to the slowness of the 
conveyance by horseback ; for the mail came round by Edinburgh, ami was detained 
there ttrrlre hour *, or till the usual Edinburgh despatch Was made up for Glasgow in 
the evening ! 

'Die construction of railways between most of the great towns of the empire has, 
within these few *y ears, gone far to supersede the use of mail-coaches on the principal 
lines of road, and has added prodigiously to the facilities of correspondence and tra- 
velling. The journey from I«ondon to Liverpoa^grbich had been accomplished by the 
mail, when in its most improved state, in alrout 2*2 hours, is now accomplished by 

railway in 9 or IO hours ! and on other roads in the same proportion. TThe prin- 
cipal expense of the Post-office consists, however, not so much in the conveyance of letters 
from place to place, though that amounts to a very large sum. as in their previous col- 
lection and their subsequent distribution. 'llm necessitates the establishment of a vast 
number of stilvordinate offices in the remoter parts of the kingdom, many of which 
do not repay their expenses. This is particularly the case in Ireland, and in the High- 
lands and islands of Scotland. * 
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It does not really seem, though the contrary has been sometimes contended, that the 
Post-office could be so well conducted by any one else as by government. It is in- 
dispensable to its satisfactory working that it should be conducted with the greatest 
regularity and precision ; and that all the departments should be made subservient to 
each other, and conducted on the same plan. It is plain that such results could not be 
obtained in any extensive country otherwise than by the agency of government ; and 
the interference of the latter is also required to make arrangements for the safe and 
speedy conveyance of letters to, from, and through foreign countries. 

The organisation of the Post-office supplies one of the most striking examples of the 
advantages resulting from the division and combination of employments. “ Nearly the 
same exertions that arc necessary to send a single letter from Falmouth to New York 
will send 50,000. If every man were to effect the transmission of his own corre- 
spondence, the whole life of an eminent merchant might be passed in travelling, without 
his being able to deliver all the letters which the Post-office forwards to him in a single 
evening. The labour of a few individuals devoted exclusively to the forwarding of 
letters, produces results which all the exertions of all the inhabitants of Europe could 
not effect, each person acting singly.” — ( Senior on Political Economy .) 

Ifntcs of Postage . — Previously to the introduction of the new system of a uniform 
penny rate of postage in 18S9, under the provisions of the act 2 Sc 3 Viet. cap. 52., the 
following rates of postage, increasing progressively according to the distance, were 
charged on all letters (not privileged) conveyed by post from place to place in Great 
Britain and in Ireland, and from places in Great Britain to places in Ireland, and con- 
versely. 


Postage of .i 

Cjhhat Britain. Single letter 

in Pence. 

From any p<v.t-offiec> in Greut Britain to iinjr 
place not eKcetnirng S mile from such office - 2 

For .my distance above 

H tnilex, and not exceeding 1.1 miles - - 4 

1.'* — 20 __ - 1 

20 — Vi ~ * - U 

— .Mi — - 7 

Mi — HO — H 

HO _ lit) — - ‘J 

120 — 170 — - IO 

I 70 — 2.30 - - 1 1 

230 — .300 — - -IV 

.Arid so in proportion ; the |*ost.vge increasing progressively 1<T 
for a single letter for ever, 1O0 miles. 

l.etwrH containing 1 enclosure charged with 2 single rates. 
J/etteiX containing more than 1 enclosure, and not exceeding 1 
ounce, charged with .1 single rates. letters exceeding 1 ounce, 
whatever the co. tents ,m»s lie, were charged with 4 single 
rates, ; and tor ever, 4 ounce above that weight, an ailtli* 

i ingle race was chargeable. 


From any pm t -office in Ireland to any place 
within ti e same, not exceeding 1 Irish mile* 
from such office .... 
Ksccvditig 7 and not exceeding 11 Irish miles 

M - ¥1 - 

21 — .3.1 — 


Postage of a 
Single I,ettcr 
m Pence. 


120 — 

1 .Ml 

200 _ - 12 

13 

14 

And for ev,-r, 100 mile*, Irish measure, above V*0 mile*, a fur- 
ther sum of 1,1. liouhle his) treble letters chaiged according 
to the same m ale of ad, anev as .n KngiaiMl. 


Chrat Britain and Ireland. 

Itatos of PoRtajfo taken in the Currency of the United Kingdom fi.r the Port and Conveyance of Letterx 
anti Packets by Post, from aov Place la Great Britain to any Place in Ireland, or from any Place In 
Ireland to any Place In Great Britain. 


Distance.® 


I Treble For every Ounce] 

> letter or Wright, vnd for 

1 Single Double other ever, Pa. ket 

j better. l/rttvi. under An not exceeding 

i Ounce ttnOunceio 

M eight. ! Weight. 


I 

Not »• seceding 1.1 mile*. British rneasure 
Kx, reding 11, amt not exceeslrng *uch miles 
20 — .VI — 

V> — V) — 

Ml — HO — 

SO — 120 — 

120 — 170 — 

170 — 230 — 

230 — Ml — 

V HI — 400 _ 

400 — VK» — 

M) — GOO — 

MN) — 7lK) — 

700 




I Kicluvl rf of a n additional charge for the pack et* plyi ng between the t wo cou ntries. | 

On comparing the "number of non-privilaged letters conveyed by the general post 
with the gross amount of postage, it appears that of late years they had paid an average 
rate of about Id. or 7 ^d. each. 

Exclusive, however, of these rates of postage, letters posted in London and other 
large towns for delivery in such towns, were charged 2 d. each in London, and Id. each 
in the other towns in which suchTocal posts were established. 

In addition, too, to the letters on which postage was charged, all the principal officers 
of government, and the members of both houses of parliament, enjoyed (either to a 
greater or less extent) the privilege of 44 franking,” or of sending and receiving letters 
by the post free of postage, and this privilege was very extensively exercised. 

Po$t- Office Revenue . — The gross produce, deducting overcharges, of the post-office 
revenueof Great Britain, exclusive of Ireland, in the undermentioned years, has been — 
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Y«*n. 

Uotj. | 

Yrtl*. 

Duty. 

Y**r.. 

Duly. 

Ym«. 

Duty. 

ITW 

I 

SOI. *04 1 

1810 

je 

1 .073,076 

1830 

j€ 

2.033.720 

1839 

jC 

2, 10*2.91 3 

17 V. I 

21 0.663 i 

1814 

*2,003,987 

1H33 

2.107,077 

1840 

1,240.248 

1773 } 

343.321 | 

IS'JO 

1 .993.SH3 

1*07 

*2.103.994 

1841 

1,309,134 

17*1 

743. *138 ' 

! 1823 

*2,160,390 

1838 

*2,116.798 

184*2 

1.449,16*2 

IS JO 1 

1,0832)30 | 




'Hie progress of the Scotch branch of the post-office revenue has been quite extra- 
ordinary. In 1898, Sir Robert Sinclair of Stevenson had a grant from William III. of 
its entire produce, with an extra allowance of 300/. a year, on condition of his keeping 
up the post ; but, after trial, he abandoned the undertaking as disadvantageous. In 
1709, the Scotch post-office revenue was under *2.000/. ; whereas its amount in 1838 was 
2‘23,*49l/. prow, and 21 1,543/. nett ; having increased more than a hundred fold in little 
more than a century ! In 1781, the Glasgow post-office produced only *1,3*11/. 4s. f ></, 
while in 1839 it produced *4 7,5*27 /. — (Stark's Picture oj' Pdinburyh, p. 1 *M. ; Clcla n<V s 
Statistics o f Cllasyoxc ; Pi tat nee Hook for 1838 ami 1839 , Av. ) 

'Mie expenses of collecting the post-office revenue amounted, under the old system, 
to from 2-1 to 30 per cent, on the gross receipt. In 18-1*2, however, they amounted, 
for the U\ Kingdom, to 9**8,759 /. , being no less than 80 per cent, on the gross revenue. 

; Introduction of the Sew System. — The increase of the post-office revenue, as evinced 
by the above statements, has been very remarkable. It is mostly, no doubt, to l>o 
ascribed to the increase of population, the diffusion of education, and the growing in- 
tercourse among all classes of the community ; though a good deal must also be 
ascribed to the efforts made in the early part of the reign of George III. to suppress 
some of the grosser abuses that bad grown out of the privilege of franking, and still 
more to the additions that were repeatedly made to the rates of postage. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the latter were, in the end, carried far beyond their proper limits, 
imposing a heavy burden on the public, without, any corresponding advantage to the 
revenue. This is obvious from the fact of tin- post-office revenue having continued 
stationary for the *20 years ending with Is 39 ; though, from the great increase of po- 
pulation and commerce during that period, it is obvious, bad the rates of postage not 
been so high as to force recourse to other channels, the revenue must have rapidly 
increased from the termination of the war downwards. When the rates of postage 
are moderate, the greater despatch and security of their conveyance by post, prt^ent 
any considerable numl>er of letters being sent through other channels. lint when the 
rates become oppressive, when, for example, a postage (as under the late system) of 
11 tl. is charged on the conveyance of a single letter l>ctwecn London and York, of 
1;W. between Ixjndon and Kdinburgh. and so on, a serious interruption is given to 
that facility of intercourse which is so important, at the same time that a very large 
proportion of the correspondence which is carried on is unavoidably forced into pri- 
vate channels. It was, no doubt, attempted to prevent the transfer of letters from the 
post, by forbidding, under heavy penalties, their conveyance by private parties. Hut, 
as might have been anticipated, this prohibition could no|frt>c enforced, and had little 
or no effect. Considering, indeed, the facilities which have long existed for the trans- 
mission of letters in parcels between different parts of the coufitry, and the oppressive 
rates of postage, the wonder is, not that the post-office revenue was nearly stationary 
previously to 1839, but that it did not fall off. Although, however, the rates of postage 
then existing, amounting, as already stated, to an average charge of about Id, or 7 ^d. 
on all single letters conveyed by the general post, were very decidedly too high, it 
did not therefore follow that an invariable charge of Id., whether a letter ware conveyed 
1 mile or 1,(XX) miles, or singly or with 10,000 others, was the precise charj^Tthat should 
have been imposed ! Hut, notwithstanding this was rushing blindfold from one ex- 
treme, or rather absurdity, to another, and endangering a large amount of revenue 
without any equivalent advantage, the project, brought forward by Mr. Howland Hill, 
for a uniform penny postage, to be paid in advance, was eagub^ adopted. It must 
be admitted, too, that it hail various recommendations in its favtror. Being calculated 
to obviate trouble and save expense to the public, it could not fail to be generally 
acceptable, (what reduction of taxation is not ? ) especially to mercantile men and others 
having an extensive correspondence. No doubt, however, the scheme was far more 
indebted for its popularity to the oppressiveness o( the old rates of postage, than to 
any intrinsic merits of its own. Had these rates been properly reduced in 1837 or 
1 838, that is, had the postage of letters of J ox. weight passing between Scotland and 
Ireland and London been reduced to 4d. or 6 </., and other letters in proportion, and 
mercantile circulars, advertisements, ami notices of sales, Ac. been allowed to pass 
under covers op&n at£hc ends at Id. or ‘2d. each, we venture to say that the clamour 
for a uniform penny postage would never have made any way. But government, 
though hostile to the project, took no step calculated to stop the agitation in it* favour. 
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They neither reducec^tfie old rates of postage, nor attempted to give any increased 
facilities for the convince of letters by post. And it happened in this, as it all but 
invariably happens on similar occasions, that thoge who decline making reasonable 
and necessary concessions at the outset, are, in the end, compelled to concede a great 
deal more than would at first have been satisfactory. Such, at all events, was the case 
in this instance. The clamour for a uniform penny rate became too powerful to 
be resisted ; and parliament, whether it were so inclined or not, was obliged to lend 
its sanction to the measure. The act 2 and 3 Victoria, cap. 52., for regulating the 
duty on postage, did not indeed enact that the charge for conveying letters of a given 
weight should, in all cases, be reduced to Id. ; but it was introduced for the av'owed 
purpose of enabling the Treasury to take the necessary steps to bring the change about 
with the least inconvenience to all parties. In this view it gave the Treasury power to 
niter and reduce the rates of postage, without reference to the distance which letters may 
be conveyed, according to the weight of the letters, and not to the number or descrip- 
tion of their enclosures : it also gave them power to adopt such regulations as they 
might think expedient as to stamped covers or envelopes ; to suspend parliamentary 
franking. See. 

In virtue of the powers so conveyed, regulations have been issued (rendered perma- 
nent by the act 3 & 4 Viet. c. 9G. ) by which all inland letters without regard to the 
number of enclosures or the distance conveyed, provided they be paid when posted or 
despatched, are 

If not exceeding | oz. weight, charged lr/. ; 1 oz. 2d. ; 2 oz. 4 d. ; 3 oz. 6d. ; and so on. 2d. being added for 
every additional ounce up to 16 oz., beyond which, with the following exceptions, no packet, whether 
subject to postage or not, is received : — 

1. Parliamentary petitions and addresses to her Majesty. 

2. Parliamentary proceedings. 

3. Letters and packets addressed to or received from places beyond sea. 

4. Letters and packets to and from public departments. 

5. Deeds, if sent open, or in covers open at the sides. They may be tied with string and sealed, in 
order to prevent inspection of the contents, but they must be open at the sides, that it may be 
seen that they are entitled to the privilege. 

6. Hankers’ parcels, despatched from London, and specially delivered at the General Post Office, 

• under certain regulations. 

With these exceptions, all packets above the weight of 1C oz. will be immediately forwarded to the 
Dead Letter Office. 

All letters not paid when they are posted or despatched are charged d< uble th e above rates. 

All parliamentary anti official franking has been put an end to ; but members of either house of par- 
liament are entitled to receive petitions and addresses to her Majesty, and petitions to parliament, free of 
charge, provided such petiLious and addresses be sent in covers open at the ends, and do not exceed 32 
oz. u eight. 

The punctual delivery of letters may he insured by getting them registered w hen posted. A fee of Ij. 
is charged for the registration of each letter over and above the rate of postage to w hich it may be liable. 

To facilitate the working of the plan, government furnish adhesive stamps of Id. &c. 
each, which being 'pasted on letters they are of course delivered to those to whom they 
are addressed free of any farther charge for postage; and it also furnishes stamped en- 
velopes at the low rate of 24 for 2s. 3</., the :W. being for the paper and manufacture, 
lienee, as any quantity of stamps or of stamped envelopes may, in most parts of the 
country, be procured beforehand, the necessity that must otherwise have existed of 
paying the postage at the moment when letters are posted, has been pretty generally 
obviated. * 

Such arc the more prominent features of the new system ; and no doubt it has the 
recommendations of simplicity (if we may apply such a phrase to a uniform charge for 
services costing widely different sums) and cheapness in its favour, and has greatly 
facilitated correspondence. But it may, notwithstanding, be easily shown that its 
adoption w **Qf|to! 9 s t unwise. It is, no doubt, very convenient for merchants, hankers, 
middlemen, iMKil dealers, and indeed for most persons, to get letters for Id. that pre- 
viously cost them 7 d. or ; but their satisfaction is not the only thing to be attended 

to in forming a fair estimate of the measure. The public exigencies require that a 
sum of about fifty millions a year should be raised, one way or other ; and so long as 
we are pressed by an unreasoning necessity of this sort, it is not much to say in favour 
of the repeal or diminution of any tax, that those on whom it fell with the greatest 
severity are delighted with the reduction. Sugar has, in England, become a necessary 
of life ; and its consumption, to say the least, is quite as indispensable to the bulk of the 
people, and especially to the labouring classes, as the writing of letters. But would it, 
therefore, be a wise measure to repeal the duty on sugar, or to reduce it to 1#. a cwt. ? 
It has been alleged, indeed, that taxes on the transmission of letters are objectionable 
on principle, and should therefore be repealed, independently altogether of financial 
considerations ! But it is easier to make an allegation of this sort than to prove it. 
All taxes, however imposed, if they be carried (as was the case with the old rates of 
postage) beyond their proper limits, are objectionable ; but provided these be not 
exceeded, we have yet to learn why a tax on a letter should be more objectionable than 
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*a tax on the paper on which it is written, on the food of the jpter, or oa fifty other 
thing*. * * W 

It was contended, when the phq^was under discussion, that there would be no loss of 
revenue, and that the increase of correspondence growing out of the reduction of the 
postage would be so vast as fully to balance the reduced rate of charge I Hut the ~ * 
there has been a great increase in the number of letters, it has fallen far short of 
Not withstanding all that has been said about the furor tcribrntli^ letter-writing is gene- 
rally looked upon as a duty rather than a pleasure ; and it does not follow, when the 
expense of postage is reduced, that the occasions for writing letters arc proportionally 
increased. 

The total pross receipt of the Post-office revenue of the U. Kingdom, deducting 
overcharges and returned letters, amounteti in I S:IS (Indore the late changes began) to 
lt>,-78/., while the expenses of the establishment for the same year amounted to 
#>$fi,7<S8£, leaving a nett revenue of 1, 059,510/. In 184*2, however, two veaix after the 

new system had l>cvn in full operation, the gross receipt of the Host-office revenue 
aniotmtol to only while the expenses of the establishment for tin? same 

year amounted to 977,50 Si., leaving a nett revenue of only *>00,*;-||/. , l*eing no less 
than 1 ,05S.s#j»)/. under its amount in 18.48. This however, is not all. Of (lie Host- 
office revenue in 188S, 45,149/. consisted of postage paid by public offices, which, 
being a mere charge by one government department against others, must be deducted 
in order to Karri the nett available revenue produced by the Host-office. Owing, 
however, to the abolition of franking, the postage charged against government de- 
partments is now great Iv increased, and it, I N42 amounted to no less than 122,191/. 
II cnee it will be found, on deducting these Mims, that in 1 S ;is the Host-office pro- 
dviced to government, over and alxtve all charges, a clear available income of 1 ,9 l 4,451/., 
which in 1842 was sunk to 478,480/., Wing a nett diminution of 1 . 1 :»5,s7 4/. ! ll»e 
subjoined account sets these important particulars in the clearest point of view. 

An AiYiMint th*‘ Onw* an«l Nut Ortin- Heirnuo, aiul the<\»*t of Mjniiffim’nl, for tlm 

l f.*r r.wh u*’ the Vor* t-mlnui *>th January ls.T>. ls|j t W 12 . atwl I MA, exclu<lmc 

fr ‘Ui the count, w Ui-thcr «»f <•<■<>«» «>r ■( any Atlv*i«-»* that m.vy ktvo 

mvl«« by rh*.* Fugluh to the fmh Oilin' . an>t A 4 vaju<* l » the Money Order Olfke. 


firnn Rom..* * N«il llorwr. 


d • . d. d • . J 1 d « ’t 

*«h Jwuju M'S i n • • '►* f.%4-, ;.;<1 3 ft > l /■ ' ',*■*!** i; -t 

ise>: ■ i m t) r » i /.vt.r'i t 

Mil t u iO.nr i 

1 Ml - *,«»V.V40 t *»| VM.iftS |» 7 1 ' V •* ‘I 

Mis !«'. Is ; | i ♦-»»».*, 1 1 * if 

r • Vv»>W*, IN* ||iim nit#* «in 4 tNf f«<ur!« Ij« " r> f. —4 Mlrr«,' .V. 

I Irfs v,*Y *r*t «Ktl *ry «?.* •«». »H |t *, 1 

U> *t>uuS I*)/* 1 ' 1 /- * _»*•-»* K> (>«l,c«V, t<> tti» ISi'nr r4 VI*/: 
t’C'.n#, «r .rtVu-*. • 

i Th'.» « ,rt *r inr I min o*** .norilh (/ lh« r«». 


1 \n I R*-»et)yr t 

IV^sr v*nrfwl ; r t r ’ u,lvr of* 

nr\ i k »r I • j I m» I li*» 

T.'ti! iNrfuumntlt. 

!**■, <»rt 

.. f 

d $. .1 i M • J. 

* - .r vs n u . |,ni 4 .v*v if. * 

t»./rr is « i. is*, / 

y.T-u s * *ws,i /.* i #. 

1 1 v./'.v j v m ««i.i i *. is ; 

iii.k i s ■» if : 


S f ''tl •( tt’» »f*<ps u r, m it, |»r .->ifrr* f* 
vi* « •■K<h *>il*r*. oi«v< taiumn i« 


It is plain, therefore, that the adoption of the new Host-offiee system has occasioned 
the sacrifice of above I,IOO.<X#V. a year of revenue. And plough it Ik* true that a 
sacrifice of this amount might not, under other circumstances, have !>een of much 
conse»|uence. it U to be borne in mind that it was incurred when the revenue was 
already inadequate to meet the expenditure, and when, consequently, the deficiency had 
to Ih? otherwise pjruv ided for, though profwbly in some more onerous way. We should 
not. however, have thought the loss of revenue, nor even the mts cqftfoj e quackery 
of a uniform penny rate, a valid objection to the new plan, hail thcruTHlki no means 
other than its adoption of getting rid of the inconveniences atUid^ to the old 
system. But such was not the ease* All its defects might have been effectually 
obfutoi without any, or with but a very ^inconsiderable, loss of revenue. Had frank- 
ing been atiolished, and the old rate* of postage so reduced that the average charge 
might have been al>out 2R or :W. a letter, the revenue would not prolmfdy have lost 
any thing, while every really advantageous object effected by the present system would 
have been secured. Imleed, we sec rvi gr>od reason why tfio present rates of postage 
should not, and very many why the^ should, l»e doubled, or increased to Sfrtf. for a 
letter weighing ) o*. t Ad. for one weighing 1 ox., and so on. W« are well convinced 
that, were this done, and the troublesome practice of forcing the prepayment of letters 
abandoned, the revenue would be nearly doubled, with little or no inconvenience to tho 
public. 

It will redound nothing to the credit of the new system should the Post-office revenue 
increase while Jit is maintained; for this wiJl necessarily follow from the increasing 
population wealth, commerce, ami education of the country. Tlw revenue would 
increase quite as fast under any reasonably well contrived system ; all taxes on ar* 
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tides in general use are sure, provided they be not excessive, to increase with every 
increase of population and wealth. 

The abolition of franking, which, however, is in nowise connected with a penny rate 
of postage, is by far the least exceptionable of the late alterations. Franked letters were 
instances addressed to those who could best afford to pay the expense of postage; 
uM who in this way escaped a burden that fell with its full weight on their less opulent 
and less known neighbours. 

Money Orders. — The granting of money orders at the different post-offices for the 
payment of sums of 51. and under, is a very great accommodation to the public, and is 
very extensively resorted to. Such orders cost ‘.Ul. if for 21. or under, and Gd. for all 
sums between 21. and up to 51. As orders are not paid unless the parties in whose 
favour they are drawn, or other parties well known to the postmaster by whom they 
are payable, appear to receive payment, there is no risk of the money getting into im- 
proper hands. The following account shows the great increase in this department. 


ltotorn of the Number and Amount <>f Money Orders issued and paid in F.nglattd and Wales during the 
ddFereur Quarters, from that ending on the - r >th of April, 1k;j«j, to that ending on the Oth of July, Is43. 


For the (JuartiT* ending 


Money Orders iuurJ. 
.Number. Amount. 


I 


1ST). 

-'it of A|ll il 
.'ab of .Ini > 

of October - 

l s to. 

6th of January - 
5th of April 
.'nil of July 
iih of - 

1 H I 1 . 

5»h «>f J.’ttiu.iry - 

.'■ih ol \pril 

.'■I h ol .1 ul , - 

6tl» of October - 
18 12. 

5th of January - 
'■th of A eril 
'■lb of .1 ul v 
.'■III of I >ct’ol**T - 
IS IT 

.'ah of January - 
.'nil ol April 
5thofJuy - 


| 


2s,S5H 
3 I .111 7 
3S,.ilO 

40,763 

9 1,71.3 
177.170 

1 S9.9S t 

77'),s;o 

2 89. NS | 

331.071 


£ M. d. 

4 9.1 or, 5 K 
.39,1 I- *9 9 '» 

6l,">*. 7 H 

f»7.111 7 7 ! 

119.932 12 1 

1,1,731 13 S 
19b, 07 14 3 

331,6.3' It S 

'•» . r . '* I S 12 5 

bos, 77 I 11 7 

6b 1, 1 199 9 O ! 


390.290 1 820,376 1 I lO 

4 1 9 , 34 1 S9H..375 I' I 

17 '*7 SV..VI3 I 3 

432,205 *.a» 1,310 1 :> 


49 1.7 '»7 1,031.992 7 2 

.'»1 7,7 9S 1 .080, ? 19 2 2 

4 9 >,7 23 1 ,< 13 ; ,b 1 3 6 1 \ 


M onc-y 

Ordprs paid. 


■ Total Amount passing t lirotigh 
| the Office. 

NumU-r. 

A.nou 

■it. 


j Number 

f Amount. 



£ 


d. 


' £ 

f 

d. 

2 ' , 7 H '» ■ 

4 3,2 % 7 

1 l 

9 

51,623 

• 1*2,731 

O 


28.61 

M 

18 

fi 

6.3, •-',7 

109.234 


u 

31 

51.768 

3 

3 

7o,| I y 

1 IS, 824 

lO 

u 

37,6<.') 

00.425 

6 

1 

78.128 

127,8.39 

S 

8 

7o,s, 3 

1 1 7 ,V.s 

u 

4 

1 17.09* 

237.. 90 

1 2 

5 

82.338 1 

1 35 ,3' <3 

o 

2 

17", 773 

1 VS 7, 1 77 

1 '. 

lo 

119,227 j 

170,084 

o 

6 

232.617 

■ 36*... 691 

14 

9 

163.910 

316.62s 

17 

2 

"'.'>,924 

♦ 131,281 

1 1 

lo 

77I.2IU 

.661/. 7 1 

1 1 

6 

'• -orfCI 

1 . 1 79,1 ***3 

6 

9 

nl.ss t 

6 i '.,S30 


7 


, I .7 4 1 1 

1 s 


32*.. 193 

63 1 .936 

IS 

6 

G*V 1,26 i 

1,3 1 3,* 135 

7 

6 

376..3S 2 1 

808,6.99 

lO 

4 

766,672 

1,6 29.7 76 

2 


4 1 


1 3 

7 

83 3,131 

1 ,7 7 8,340 

1 .' 

s 

|ON,3f.| 

SSI..1 I <1 

JO 

5 

831 .016 

1,7 71, ‘** 3 

1 1 

■ o 

4 23,3*0 

v*2,»9I 

* 

'» 

8.3 5,695 

j 1,791,031 

S 

lo 

48 ,137 

1 .o '3.700 

9 

2 

981,191 

j 2,0' 6.1 9 i 

16 

4 

.'►"9,131* 

l,o7.».»'*7 

IS 

.3 

1 .07 1 ,928 

; 2.138.707 

1* 

5 

'99 

1,023.138 

12 

5 

987,422 

! 2.036,781 

IS 

4 


Account of the I'xpeuse incurred by the Public in the Conveyance of the Mails, \c. in the l\ Kingdom 

in 1*1*2. 


(inrA r llm i ai.v. 

£ t. d. £ e. d. 

Convinanc.* of maiU, 5t e. - - 4 OS, 399 2 It) 

Deduct transit postage 3 9. On 2 3 b 

.slni, letter payments 1 2.9S9 19 b$ 

61.992 3 OJ 

*336,109 19 6J 


A I. 7. £ 

1 ronrrynm-e nf tnaili, Ac. f.tl,3o9 11 |o| 
j If- duct ship letter payments 194 * 1 1 

[ 66,11% 

*422,622 


« UJ 

Y~n 


Despatching qf Letters. — Full details as to the posting of letters In I.ondon may be found in Kelly's 
Post-<yficc DireCory — a useful anti valuable publication, to which we beg to refer. It is sufficient hero 
to state that, speaking generally, letters may be put into the receiving boxes of the different post-offices 
throughout the country at all hours of the day, and mostly, also, of the night. The mails for particular 
places arc made up at certain specified hours, of which public intimation is given ; and letters put in 
after those hours are not of courtfe despatched till next mail. 

betters to bo despatched from the General Post-office, I.ondon. on the day they are posted, are re- 
ceived at the general post receiving houses till J past b r. m. ; and by the letter-carriers ringing bells (on 
payment of lif. with each letter or newspaper), from J past 4 till \ past b »». >i. ; at the branch post-offices, 
at Charing Cross, Old Cavendish Street, and Borough, till 45 min. past f> p. m. with an additional Id. 
stamp ; at the branch nost-offiee, T.ombard Street, till 7 e. M., with an additional Irf. stamp ; and at the 
general post-office. In St. Martin’s le Grand, till 4 past 7 I*, m., upon payment of a fee of tkf. 


letters to pass by fuvriHttl mails. exerpt those for India, rid 
Marseilles, which immttS posted at the name hours and under 
the same regulation* ft* Inland letters, are, on Tuesdays *nd 
Fridavs, received at the branch office*. Charing Cross, Old 
< 'svendish Street, and 108. Blackman Street, Borough, until 
8 p.m.; at the g«*ncral post-office, St. Martin's le Grand, ami 
at the branch office In bombard Street, until 10 f.m. ; and at 
St. Martin** le Grand only IVom 10 until 1 1 p.m. on payment 
of a I've of Id., and after' 11 and until half-past 11 r. m. rut 
p.ivment of a fee of 6/1. The letter bote* are Invariably 
cloved Immediately after the striking of the clt*ck. 

P<»TPlgn and ship letter* addressed bondon only, for person* 
whose residences are not known, are copied Into list* which are 
ho nit up dally In the hall of the general post-office. I’artie* 
writing thtiir nddrt^nti opjKHiti* lu their naine* will ivcfive 
their letter* on the following morning. 

Non commissioned offleen, captain** MewnnU, seamen, nnd 
soldier*, can send and receive fetter* to and from the East 
Indie* by the overland mall*, viA Southampton, under the 
weight of half an ounce, on their own private concerns ©nl v, 
while they are employed on her Majesty** service, or In the 
service of the Kart India Company, for Id. 

l.etfr rg cooling from a Seaman, or J\ net a Sergeant, Corpora/, 
Drummer , Trumpeter, Ft/kr, or private Soldier.—. The 1 d. must 
bo paid when the letter Is put into the post-office. 1 ho name 
of th* soldier or sailor, hi* daw or description, and the name 
of the ahlp or regiment, corps or detachment, to which he 
itelnng*, must l*e aped fied. And the officer having the com - 
niandmurt sign hi* name, and specify the ntune of the ship or 
regiment, corpa or detachment, lie cotmnanda. ^ 


Letter! going to Seamen or Soldier*. — The 12. must he paid 
at porting, and the direction must sj»ecify the class of person, 
and the ship, regiment, or corps to which he belong*. 

The postage u)>on soldiers* and seamen** letter* received from 
part* hevond sea, without the |siiny baling been pre-|>aid, is 
2,1. In addition to the ship letter gratuity, if received by private 
ship. 

3 postage is chargctl on letters addressed to soldiers and 
ae.-imen at the following place* : — River Gambia, Sierra Leone, 
Goree, Senegal, Cape Coast Castle, Fernando Po, Coast of 
Aft-ica, Ascension (Isle), and China. To St. Helena, the Hast 
Indie*, and New South Wales, lrf. Seamen** and soldiers* 
letter* from abroad by private drips are chargeable with Srf. 
each. 

Warrant officers either in the army or navy, or masters* 
mate* of the navy, are not entitled to receive or transmit letters 
at less than the usual rates of postage. 

Printed votes and proceedings of the imperial parliament, or 
of the colonial legislatures, are charged — 
t’ndcr 4 ounces ----- id. 

A liove 4 and under 8 ounce* - ltd. 

A Ivove 8 and under 12 ounces ... ,trf., and so on. 

Such votes and proceedings, whether paid or unpaid, pass at 
these rates between places in the lb Kingdom as well a* to the 
colonies by packet. To those places to which there are no 
packets, they miu be forwarded by private ships, at double the 
above rate-.. They are not, however, forwarded to the Rut 
Indies, rid Southampton andA l ex and ri a , nor to places through 
France, under the full rates of letter postage. Tne postmaster 
general is authorised (if he shall see nt) to delay the transmit- 
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vlon of printed rote* nnd procsscdings In parliament for any 
sp-ios* not pico’iliiiK '21 hours front the lime at which the nine 
would otht’rvt l»' h oc Uw forwarded. 

Stamp*. — The date j. ho wit whet) the letter* were received at 
the post office. 

The circular stamp of black ink, at the back of the tetter, is 
used when the pontage is |»ald on delivery. 

Ditto of rod ink, on the face of the letter, with the word 
•* Paid,*’ w hen the |ip»t<*ge has been paid at the time of postin# 
the letter. 

shiii ix-tur*. — The single uniform rate on letters fietween 
the L’. Kinxtlwn and places beyond sea, when conveyed by 

K rivals* -.hips, is H*L, with the following exceptions, vl/. : to or 
■otn Hamburg, l.ubeck, Hremen, and the Duett r of Olden- 
burg, the rate is Cxi. : to or fVom Frrncs*. Did. ; and to or from 
Holland, h. On letters forwarded bv private ship* the |>o*tage 
must l*e paid in advance, except to France and Holland, to 
which countries tile payment is optional. The respective rates 
of Ind. to France and of I/, to Holland includes the French 
an.l Ihifch jMKt.iw to destination. 

The rates of postage on ship as on other letters are taken by 
weight . — 

.Not exceeding A of. - - Single. 

Not excelling l at. - - Double. 

Not cxcrctling ‘2 un. - - Ou ulruple. 

Not exceeding 3 o/s. - - Ss'xtuplc, and so on. 

Prr/oaj exempted. from Ship Letter jPutbu'e. — Tlw owners, 
charterers, or consignees president in the C. Kingdom), oml 


the owners, consignees, and *hip)>crx of gooth on board vessels 
inward hound, are * 1)111 led to reccl vethsdr letters free from sou 
postage, to the extent collectively of C ounces in weight, by any 
1 vessel to any 1 such person. In the ca.se of vessel* coming 
from i 'pylon, the Mauritius, the East Indies, or the Cape of 
CSood Hoj>e, for an owner, charterer, or consignee, of such 
vessel, the letters may be collectively twenty ounces In weight. 
The owner, charterer, or consignee must be described as such 
on the address and superscription; und in the case of owners, 
shipiiers, or consignees of goods, it must also ap pear by the 
ship’* manifest that they have goods on board the vessel. Such 
person* are entitle*! to have their letters which come within 
the above conditions before the master of the vessel delivers 
the other letters in hi* charge to the post-olbce. 

Every person who shall, with intent to evade any duty of 
postage, falsely superscrilm a letter as being the owner, or the 
charterer, or the consignee of a vessel conveying the same, or 
as the owner, or the shipper, or the consignee of goods shipped 
in such vessel, shall for every such offence forfeit III/. 

hhii/t mini* up in fruition. — Letters (except those for India 
rid Marseilles, which must In? posted at the «nine hours as 
| inland letters) for the foreign mails are received at the branch 
I offices, < ’haring t'rosa. Old t’avendish Street, ami IO.H. Diark- 
man Street, llorough, until H o'clock at night, on Tuesday and 
| Friday, and till 10 at St. Martin * le tiraiul and Lombard 
Strict : at St- Martin’* le tirund only they will In- rec« tved 
1 after 10, and up to 1 1 r. u., on payment of a fee of Id. ; and 
after 11 until half past 11 r. m , on payment of a ft* of 6*1. 


France - - 

Dc'inunt - 
lb Hand - 

Hamburg, Sweden, and Norway 

Dublin - - - - 

W.xtsTforsI - 

iKinaghrtdee - - - 

< ■ uern.wy and Jersey - - 


When made up in London. 

Daily ----- 
Monday. Tuesday, Thursday, ft Friday 
Tuesday and Fri*lny - 
Tuesday and Friday - 

Twice a day - - - - 

Daily - 

Daily ----- 
Tuesday and Friday - - - 


When due. 

Daily. 

Sundiy, Monday, Thursday, 9t Friday. 
Monday Hild Thursday. 

Tuesday and Saturday , but Usually arrive 
on previous day. 

Twice a da*. 

Dady. 

Daily . 

Monday and Thursday. 


I. Main. Madeira, ei,i Lisbon, Vigo, t'.ysli/, Ot*ort«>. and < iihraltar Every Thurs*t*v morning. 


.Alalia, ( i reace, .uid Ionian Islands, no .South.uupton 


Svri.t. Eirvpr, ludi). and China, rid Southampton 
Dray'll. Kuriiiis Ayr.”*, M.ide-rs, ami t’.ntsrv Isi.iiid) 
Dntish North A mcrlea, Dermuda, and l'. States 


New S-xith Wales ------- 

J im.tn t, lyceward M tmh, ll.isti, Porto It !■■«■». and Cuba 
.Mexico, Panama, New lirpudl, and Vnieviirla 


- Twice in each mouth, vl/. : — On the first morning of every 

month, and on the Thursday morning nearest to the 13th of 
ever* month. 

1st in -ming in each month. 

- 3rd and I Nth of every month, except In the winter months, 

December, J.uiair*. February, and Marcli, and tlien on the 
3rd .Mils. 

- f.ast day of each month. 

- Vnd and 1 7th morning of .-very month. 

- ‘2 ud morning of every month. 


rded t.j 


A" >go, I Ijvsrto, 


The mat’s de*{»*tihed every Thund* 

I.islkin. t’aili/, -V',1 l.ifn»!t ir are focvrai 
fr-.-ri souili.tmpt>,\ i-itulif t!t«r. 

I - *’* mill* f'tr M i li, «. re.se, and the Ionian Is! .n Is, dr. 
s;nt#f,eil from f./Mutoi «*> t'ie T'i u r-ssl.»» n< imt to Itie ) '>th *»f 
div mnrt!), arv r.Kivesr-l from liiki tir to Ma'ta t*. her .ll»- 
«team pxvkrt. viijJ-nel m the M.sf trrr inr-in 

The m nl if (he It -I)* in ex. h month is furajrilnl hr t’e 
picket from *v AU t*i.Linpto»* to Lria/i.lru . icavi'tg mails 
at M iln. 

1 tie oi t’s f •* (.rvsrce an.! the livnin Dim. Is are .'•ifiiokl 
fr.n. M its om f»rt* igh:. » re»»r. pa« Set*. which start »/ irr 
t-*s arrivai of the noi!* from K.-g’. w-l 


Pic mails for Egypt. India, and China are forwarded dire* t 
from ■Southampton on the 1st iifn* li month b* steam packets. 

i'roni -Vug'.'* *.» .1 IIIIOM Hulu.Wr, the t>« k*S t u. Ins at 

l’ernainbu, ■ and Hthl.t, on h«-r ontwird passage to Hio J.t 
n« iro, a-'d (tv other (• in >ilh« on her * oinew • r . I 

S ..ft h .(•"*.! o ’ind fl'tl' fh .1 ad f'oic «lf'^ tn. , lr t'nnml itrr- 
p.~J — | h mill, fa- North t inert, s ars* f.,r v oil.'l to , - e >m 
p « let*, win. h t.-avp I iirrpol twice a m-vitfi immediately 
•jfter tin -srrn ..f I * r London ... it’s of t * e "V I ami I *n h . in*|e-,s 
ri t \«-t . d ?h 'e shou’d f ill o-i a sun, la* , ,iod t hen on Ifw «u« ms|. 
i"g d *v During the winter months, v;r. l <e* • iii'wr , 4'ltt.arj, 
F* hr si.tr-' , anil Marsh, but one inaC, that thr Vl, is dsi ■ 
spate h. d 


An'itti. in and West Irwlian Letters. 


K-Ups , paving the Postage op. 
tenul, e\. r|>*ii'| i’la* »•* mil krd 
tfiu* •, whic>i must lie paid i 
with. 

j Not Not I Not i 

; ex. revllng ex. rv.l ng ex. • e'lmg 

; 4 t »/. ill*., 2 1 it. 


N'yvrth Airifflri, vl/, — I hi*Cr , \D<ntr-.il, xrs! ail part* «>f finvls, Nor, *in»tU (lialifit 
et'.pfevl , Prinre bl«,ir<l’i liiir.l, ami New Dr u "« w ic '« , c»„i * , > »l .hre* l t«s the i . -ntt a* t 
1'S.drt. , 1 » piXi ket pist i**i‘, and tJ . u;iif .Ml inieiii si . *>1 -ni.il I itr( ... 

• f f f iTwarrled i id ft.vst.a>, ’ ir* ab»»*«- plw n irr > ■ 

!l i ; . f « t , N >”* f., 1 , null in. I , • Nr* V.ak, thr Iterm mi s*, an 1 die • l "n • te<1 k| rue* 

Dr *i\h ll>,t l;v»fi>t..V< , iprfudlrg Dartsuhw*. S>, i'r.v uh-»s< <•, ’I nrk's D'and, D*h*i>a*. 
Ant go*. Ileri.ii r, l ih-khj, I h-tnerar s , Ih.o.mk.i, lir-nnh, Hi. It. is, NLait-iri't, 
N- vi, st. Vinr.nt' 1 , V. Kitt‘«, Tnl.agn, Toviol*. I rinido.1. and tfw (M.rt *.f Kogsi.m in 
Jim ii- • • 

J ... i a 't-ret of Kingston excepfed | - 

P •v*n»*> lint lo.li.-s, inciting * I t.ia-l t’oiipe. * V| artlni'l’ie, • Ht. Tho.ius, * fur.t«»a, 
• Ho/lTiAin, • Ht. Ma/’hs'*, •wt. i r-xt, P.wto Hon, xn*l llayd - 


* 4. *. J. 


I t 2 4 

I O f i» 

1 «> i o 


1 o t o 

I * V 4 

I '» « ID 


*■ J. 

i h 

I " 
4 n 


H 


N 


P HMje on iettm to the Dn'ish West Indies (JtmtM ex - 
repfevtf. It. for r*rh «■»•*;!» ieiter, arid VI cm I In j,r*iy>vrt t"i. from 
a ’ |ja/ts of the L'. King'lirri, « kthait any charge for inlarxl 

pv~« 1 ,;e. 

• >n letters to Jim*'<t (vi’h thr rtrrjuion ri^ Kingston, the 
packet p*rt, to which th<- |-»*age »x I*, only! the uniform rote 
ia l» tJ tfve vingte let'rr. 

All tetters wktrrwr*! to North A meric a are f a warder) by the 
contract steam pac kets, .and charged a. . orvlingtr , unless the 
w (yV.li '• Hf Prisale *sh,p*‘ tw p ainlv written mi them. 

.V #1. -lovflers «hr fanala, < nnrrvel l,« the North American 
pa ttt* fmn Dt«tpn>i). if <|et ltffy eckirrx-ed “ Ikatim,” 
will he forwarded by that r.wtte. in the I'nltcd H tales mail, 
provided the isVrket pnwtage le p*id in advance. 

Haft* 'if rathtg* nit him It r it it \ Sxrth Amrrit.t — letters 
f.w a srden to nr ftum Drttrsh N'«rtli America lit tie Liverywvd 
H»lrt», *ar t.-f twlvate ships, passing direct between tip* 1’. 
Kingdom and Hellish America, arv charged with a uniform 
rntovdaf rale of f*f. the half ounce when fw/deri or dedtered at 
any rntwr town* lh*n the jeiet* *4 Halifax, Not a !+*:rrtie, or 
ht. J.dms Nvw f. wind I and. 

When not conveyed direct between the IL King* lorn and 
British America, hot forwarded through the L'nlted .H tales, 
they are Ualde u» the full interna! (tin, a*cor*lirsg to dltWtur. 


/W/rrr da Frmnrr - A large portion of the letters in end 
fVosn Irul/t. as as-ll as vari.wit pins in Kurils', are now sent 
throwgli France; simI s ronnniliHi lut latrl* Irrn neg«Maie.l 
wills that country, bv which the transit rate on letters wcdglsiug 
unrtir l "r. passing through Frame, has t>ceo (ised ai ’«( . 
which is also Die Hntixh rate rat *m h letters not rstasvllnr 

i an nr. W hen ron*eyo| brvoo.1 lie Fr.fpli frontier the a*i- 
itional f.wssgn |ew«age ivas at course to lie paid. 

India t+*Ura. -Mads for India are matte up on the 4th of 
every month, and d«vs|>atch«Hr1 de Marseilles, w Item e thev are 
for w s riled by ttrlllsh steamer* la Alesandrla, and again by 
ste tnoers from Hues to Ibintia*. All letters are sent by this 
route unlaws otherwise addfesarsl. Postage paid In advance 
l«. Ilk/, to Ikrmhay f.,r a letter iinder J *e , atwl Ye. fid. for one 
u ruler } or. Malls f.w tndls are also f'Cvsnlnl r(4 H*wlh- 
aoifeoci on the 1st nf every in.mth, Pmiage by this mule It. 
for a letter not exceeding |o». letters intended to go by 
hosithatnptun must I* alilrmel *' etd Southampton." 

- Mails for Huasia and the north of Kumpe are de- 
M every Tumday and Friday rid llamlnirg- I’oatage 
!« Ad. not exceeding i or. latum fat Russia may also be »mt 
through France and lfuiland. 
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Holland. — Inters forwarded over* Tuesday and Friday, paid 
or unpaid, at the rate of !«. on letter* not exceeding \ 02 . The 
British rate of 8 d. on letter* parting to Germany muvt be paid 
in advance. 

letter* for the following states are forwarded through the 
office of the Prince of Tour and Taxis, when sent vid France. 

A List of the Northern States of Europe, and the German 
States, which are served by or forwarded through the office 
of the Prince of Tour and Taxis. 

Northern States. 

Brunswick I Mecklenburg Strelitz 

Denmark Oldenburg 

Hanover Saxony 

Mecklenburg Schwerin I Sweden and Norway. 


Bremen ") 
Frankfort f 
Hamburg f rree 
Lubeck J 
Hesse Darmstadt 
Hesse ( Electoral) 
Hesse Homburg 
Lippe-Detmolu. 
Nassau 


German States. 


iteuss 
Saxe- A 1 ten burg 
Saxe-Coburg-Got ha 
Saxe- Meinengen 
Saxe- Weimar 
Schauinberg Lippe 
Schwartz burg- KudoUtadt 
Srhwartzburg-Sonder hausen 
Wurtemburg. 


Portugal and Spain .— Mails are despatched cdfi Southamp- 
ton every Thursday morning. Postage to Portugal, which 
must t>e paid in advance, Is. yd. for a letter not exceeding J oi.; 
to Spain its. Ud. la-tters for the Peninsula may also be sent 
daily through France. For farther details as to foreign and other 
postage see Kelly’s Directory. 


Statement of the Number of Letters delivered in the United Kingdom in one Week of each Calendar 

Mouth of 1842 and 1843. 


Weeks ending 

Country 

Offices. 

England a 

London, 
Inland, 
Foreign, 
and Ship. 

nd Wales. 

Iiondon 

District 

Fost. 

Total 

England 

and 

Wales. 

Total 

Ireland. 

Total 

Scotland. 

Total 

United 

Kingdom. 

2.1 

1842. 

January - 

2,165,325 

567,636 

481,206 

3,214,165 

421,273 

423,245 

4,058,683 

20 

February - 

2,58.5,607 

581 ,.571 

522,634 

3,489,812 

486,909 

471,763 

4,448,484 

20 

March ... 

2,100,1 76 

560,455 

448.195 

3,108,804 

403,714 

451 ,768 

3,964,286 

21 

April 

2,061 ,n~o 

579,552 

455,279 

3,096.290 

428,782 

401,411 

3,929,513 

22 

May 

1 ,962,910 

544,120 

485,350 

2,992,390 

409,818 

406,756 

3,808,974 

l‘J 

2,01.5,6.59 

.549,953 

167,571 

3,032,983 

4 1 2,689 

412.688 

3,858,360 

24 

July 

2,095,027 

666,462 

451,577 

3,01*0,866 

4 1 1 ,202 

.404,464 

3.909,534 

21 


2,085,969 

541,113 

380,682 

3,008,764 

405,097 

420,019 

3,833,880 

2 A 

September 

2,1.59,975 

5.56,099 

582,191 

3,098,265 

1 420,078 

4 25,700 

3,914,043 

23 

October ... 

2,166.126 

561,187 

400,713 

3,128,326 

429,491 

425,948 

3,981 ,768 

20 

November- 

2,242,054 

595,646 

416,341 

3,282,021 

•171.031 

446.191 

| 4,202,510 

2> 

December - 

2,206,521 

676,367 

496,360 

3,278,218 

416,534 

435, 107 

4,160,189 


1815. 





j 



22 

J 1 nuary - 

2,27 4.241 

585,295 

485,376 

3,312,910 

462,148 

115,152 

1 4,250,190 

10 

February - - - 

2.160,211 

585,250 

636,060 

| 3,579,531 

498,081 

1 464,717 

i 4,512,552 

l«t 

March 

2,2.51 ,.5»5 

699.972 

482,100 

3 ,340,61 5 

I 4 5 1 , 1 1 *2 

i 475,721 

1 4,265,158 

25 

April 

2,115,858 

567 ,629 

486,699 

1 3,164,01,6 

1 42 5,8.56 

1 430,321 

1 4,020.2 16 

21 

May 

2,191,226 

; 6 12.605 

625,1 N»6 

3,331,837 

4 4 1 ,S66 

i 458,‘j 5 

i 4,212,658 

21 

| 2,161,725 

573,628 

482.967 

3,218,318 

i 457 .501 

’ 450,216 

1 4,091,808 

1 21 

JuVy 

: V, 222,0 11 

1 696,766 

473,697 

3 ,2*.»2 ,.V 1 1 

1 419,105 

4 16,031 

l 4.158.M 1 

■ 21 

A UgUAt ... 

! 2.215,54.5 

1 400,513 

l 418,580 

3,252,2*8 

425, 558 

449.7 12 

, 4. 127, '-.8 

2 l 

Septemlier - 

1 2,269.909 

| 580,586 

l 393,756 

\ 3,241,111 

1 113,m»1 

44 1,035 

4,131,7 17 

1 21 

tic toiler - 

l 2,505,511 

i 592,562 

1 459,4 58 

1 3,557,551 

417,323 

446,87 5 

4,2.51,7 29 

; 21 

Novemlier - 

' 2,296,189 

! 629,650 

1 47 5.476 

3,101, S98 

478,911 

U.S.OT7 

4,3 t-i.2 13 


\rn*jtaper* and Supplement* t > Nen-*t>ai‘ers. — It '» not com- | 
puUorv to send newsp*|»ers or the supplements by the ]H*-.t. but < 
those that are intended to lx- so transmitted, and are entitles! to i 
pass fr<-e, must Ik* put into the receiving hcaises before 5 r. w. ; i 
at the branch isst-otBrc*, la-fore half-past it a. m. ; or at the • 
general post-office. St. Martin's le Grand, Iwfore f» r. m. 
Newspai^rs for the colonies and foreign countries cannot lie 
n-ceivisl after <i. All newspajwrx must l»e sent in covers, o|ien 
at ibe ends, and no words or communication may tie printed 
on such paper* after their publication, nor must there lie anv 
writing or marks upon any new*pap«*r, or cover, other than 
the name and address of the |*ers<*i» to whom it is sent ; nor •. 
anv pa|H*r or thing enclosed or concealed in it, nor any printed 
words or communication on the cover, except that newsvemien 
only tnav print their names and addresses thereon. News- j 
pap. rs mav t.e examined b> the otlicers of the Post office ; and ' 
if there lie urn breach of the above regulations, the packet is 
chargeable with treble the amount of |>osinge which a letter of 
the same weight would have been liable to. And any person 
who shall write or enclose any thing in any news) taper or its 
cover, or shall print any w orris or communication on a news- 
paper, after it has been published, to l>v sent by the j*ost,or any 
person who shall knowingly send, or cause to be sent, by the . 

| »nst, a newspaper in rcsjws t of which anv one of th-’se otlences | 
tas Uv-n committed, mav lie prosecuted for a misdeme mor. 

,V./t. — As the mere affixing a newspaper stamp on any new I 
periodical publication wdll not entitle it. a* a matter of course, 
to pass free by the post, those who may be a»«out to publish, for 
the first time, any such pajier, should submit a copy to the i 


postmaster general, in order that it may !*• determined u hethev 
the puhbcation is of a nature that will entitle it to p,«ss free of 
nostage.it Iw-ing provided by the act 1 Vi. tori h, c. 31 s. .Vi., 

1 That in ail cases in which a quevtion shall arise, whetin r a 
printed pajH*r is entitled to th privilege* of a news ( -a}w-r or 
other publication hereby privileged, so fir as r«-.|»-eis the 
transmission thereof by the post under tlw l’.»t -office Acts, the 
question shall be referrid to the determination of the post- 
master general, whose decision, with the cnticunen. e of the 
lords of the tieosury, shxll I** final." 

New>pa|K-rs from the British colonies arc delivered free of 
postage at any place within the British doinini<-ns. 

Newspapers may l>e forwarded t-> the ltriiish c. Ionics mid 
Possessions bv h.r Majtsn’s p.n kei hats, live .f tlcnutv ,.f 
postage, provider! tt cy Iw duly stamped and made up o|«ei. at 
the end*, and put into the post-office within 7 dais aftir the 
dav of publication. 

Newspapers may also Is- forwarded to the colonies to private 
ships for a j wist age of Id. each, to some foreign part' free, and 
to others for a jHislage of 'id. eat It, to t>e paid at the time of 
pu'ting m, under ll.e same r« gulotion* as to date, \r. 

Newspapers printed in the colonies and brought to Great 
Britain or Ireland by packet boats, if made up without covers, 
or in even, optti at the ends, are delivered in the l T . Kingdom 
free of iwntage. 

NewspajH-rs to the East Indies nml Chl^a are forw arded by 
the packet eirt Marseilles, on payment of each. The mall 
is made up on the 4th of every month, except it happen* to fait 
on a Sunday, when it is made up on the fo. lowing day. 


List of Colonies and Foreign Parts to which Newspapers may be sent by racket free of Postage. 

Rritith Colonies. 


Aden 

Antigua 

Bahama 

liArhadoes 

Berbice 

Bermuda 

Canada 

Cariacou 

Deinerara 

Dominica 

Gibraltar 


Grenada 

Nevl* 

| Brazil * 

Halifax 

New Brunswick 

Bremen t 

Heligoland 

Honduras 

Newfoundland 

Buenos Ayres ] 

Nova Scotia 

1 t'uxhaven i 

Hong Kong, vid South- 

Ouebcc 

j Denmark l 

ampton 

St. Kill's 

; France ) 

India, ditto 

1 St. Lucia 

< • reece . 

Ionian Inlands, ditto 

St. Vincent’s 

Hamburg | 

i 1 

l | 

Jamaica, ditto 

Malta, ditto 

Tobago 

TortiSa 

Montserrat 

1 Trinidad 

It i 


Ilavti, or 

St. IVmdngo 
I.ulicck 
New Granada 
Oldenburg 
Fctu 


Foreign Parts to which a Postage of 2 d. on each Newspaper must be paid when it is posted. 

With the exreptian of Holland, and thoae 
Continent of Europe ’ ” ” * 


Uni test States of Americi 

Uuadaloupe 

Martinique 

Surinam 

8t. Croix 

St. T I nun as 

St. Martin's 

Cuba 

x*y\* 

Syria 


South America 


the except! an of Holland, and thoae 
places mentioned in the preceding list 
of “foreign parts” as “sent free of 
postage.* 

With the exception of 
Brazil j New Granada 

Buenos Ayres I Venezuela 

Fem I 


The r»tc on newspapers ro or from Holland, or to or from countries through Holland, 
is Irf. ; Gm>c* ,i4 h'ram-e, Id. 5 Spain vtA France, id. • the Mediterranean, Em* 
the East Indies, and China, by the closed mail, vid Marseilles, 3d. 

3 S 2 
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Newspapers to France are forwarded *Vee of charge to the I Hope, Mauritius, or Isle of France, Hong Kong, Sydney, New 
•emler, A rate of •» cvTitimes (nearly equivalent to id.) is South Wales, Van Diemen's Lund , Kwaii Uiver , South A usira 
charged U|»on delivery in France. | lia. Chili, Peru, Guatemala, and the Western Goad of .Vine 

<Vr« viMMfter* t />.w - Newspapers arriving fromtho.se rioa, ami the Hast Indus, on payment of id. with each p«|»or ; 

foreign parts to which newspajui* are dr-nat, hid five, are to >t. Helena and the Western Coast of Africa, vir. : St. Mary's, 
delivered free of pod except th«»e from Fiance, which ar«* | Kiver Gambia, Sierra lasme, Cnpc Coast C astle, Fernando |*o, 
charged V- ** Al h. I rom places ahroul, to which they are I and Ascension (Isle), at the vune rate; to China (Hong Kong 
not despatched tVev, newspaper* are charger! here td. each, excepted) nml places not British, oil payment of *«/. euch, 
except a< stated in the sluiyr paragraph. All newspapers must j under the atH«ve regulations as to date, 5<r. 

Iv printed in the language of the country from who h they are AMI. — All newspapers forwarded througli the Ship fitter 
sent, unless specially exempted by the lords of the treasury. ; Office, except those IsHwivn (*orts in Great Britain, and I rc- 

.\en-4i*ip€trhv prieulr Ski[o. — If nut into the office within land, must be paid for when pul in. 

7 days oiler publication, are forwarded to the Caja* of Good 

Ojfenees against the Past- Office. — Tho laws relative to offences against tlie Post- 
office were consolidated by the act 1 Viet. e. I1G., of the more important parts of which 
we subjoin an abstract. 

Centra renin. g the Privilege of Post-Office. — I*', very person who shall convey otherwise than by the post 
a letter not exempted from the exclusive privilege of the postmaster general shall lor every letter forn it 
ft/-, amt every person who shall be in the practice of so conveying letters not so exempted, shall for every 
week during which the practice shall Ik* continued forfeit 1 IH>/. ; and every person who shall perforin 
otherwise than by the post any services incidental to conveying letters from place* to place, whether by 
receiving, taking up. collecting, ordering, despatching, carrying, re-carrying, or delivering a letter not 
exempted from the exclusive privilege of the postmaster general, shall forfeit for every letter ft/. ; ami 
every person who shall be in the practice of so performing any such incidental services shall for every 
week during which the practice shall be continued, forfeit 100/.; and every person who shall send a 
letter not exempted from tho exclusive privilege of the postmaster general otherwise than by the post, 
or shall cause a letter not so exempted to be stmt or conveyed other than by post, or shall tender or 
deliver a letter not so exempt in order to be sent otherwise than by post, shall forfeit for every letter 
ft/.; ami every person who shall be in the practice of committing any of the acts last tuentioiuHl shall 
for every week during which the practice shall be continued, forfeit ion/. ; ami every person w ho shall 
make a collection of exempted letters for the purpose of converting or sending them otherwise than 
by the post, or by the jaist, shall forfeit for every letter a/. ; and every person who shall be in the prac- 
tice of making a collection of exempted letters for either of those purposes, shall forfeit lor evety week 
during which the practice shall Ik* continued I OB/. And be it declared, that the term post shall herein 
include all |>ost communications by land or by water ( except by outward-bound vessels not eiuplox ed 
by the post-office or the admiralty to carry post letters) ; and the above penalties shall he Incurred 
whether the letter la* sent singly or with any thing else, or such incidental service be performed in 
reaped to a letter either sent or to be sent singly or together with some other letter or tiling , and in 
any prosecution for the recovery of anv such penalty the onus shall lie upon the party prosecuted to 
prove that the act in respect of which the penalty is alleged to have been incurred was dune in con- 
formity to the post-office laws ^ ‘2. 

Ship letters retained after delivering of J.ctters to Post-Office Kvery person, being either the master 
of a vessel inward-bound, or one of the officers, or one ot the crew, or a passenger thereof, who shall 
knowingly have any letter In his possession not exempted from the privilege of the postmaster general, 
after the master shall have sent any part of his ship’s letters to the post. office, shall forfeit for every 
letter ft/. ; and every such person wno shall detain any such letter after demand made, either by the 
officer of tho customs or by a person authorised by the postmaster general to demand ship’s letters, shall 
forfeit for every letter 10/. — $ 3. 

Clause 4. relates to the abuse of the privilege of franking, and i* no longer of importance. 

Penalties on Masters of Ships not taking Letter Haas. Kvery master of a vessel bound to Ceylon, the 
Mauritius, the Hast Indies, or the Cape of (loot! Nope, who shall refuse to take a post leijer b ig 
delivered or tendered to him by an officer of the post-office lor conveyance, shall forfeit yon/.* ; and every 
master of a vessel who shall oj»en a sealed letter big, with which he shall be intrusted for conveyance, 
shall forfeit 200/. ; and every master of a vessel who shall take out of a letter bag with which he shall 
have been intrusted for conveyance a letter or anv other thing shall forfeit 2(H)/ ; ami every master of a 
vessel who shall not duly deliver a letter bag with the contents at the post-office on his arrival in port, 
without wilful or unavoidable delay after his arrival, shall forfeit 200/ . ; and every person to whom letters 
may have l>een intrusted by the master of a vessel to bring on shore w ho shall break the seal, or in any 
manner wilfully open the same, shall forfeit 'lot. ; and every master of a vessel who shall refuse or wil- 
fully neglect to make declaration of having delivered his ship’s letters to the post-office, shall forfeit ■'<)/. ; 
and every collector, comptroller, or officer of the customs who is required bv the act 1 Vh f. r.34. to 
prohibit any vessel reporting until the requisites of such act have Item complied with, who shall permit 
such vessel to report before the requisites of such act shall have been complied with, shall forfeit fto/. ; 
and every master of a vessel (not having been able to semi his letters ashore previous to his arrival at 
the port where the vessel is to report) who shall break bulk or make entry before all letters on board 
shall be sent to the post-office shall forfeit 20/. ; and every master of a vessel, or any other person on 
board any ship liable to the performance of quarantine, who shall neglect or refuse to deliver to the 
person or persons appointed to superintend the quarantine all letters in his possession, shall forfeit 
20/. — § ti 

Penalties on the Carelessness of Persons engaged or employed in carrying , conveying. $c. Letters 

Every person employed to convey or deliver a post letter bag or a post letter who shall, whilst so em- 
ployed, or whilst the same shall he in his custody, care, or possession, leave a post letter bag or a post 
fetter, or suffer any person, not being the guard or person employed for that purpose, to ride in the 
place appointed for the guard in or upon any carriage used for the conveyance of a post letter bag or 
post letter, or to ride in or upon a carriage so used anti not licensed to carry passengers, or upon a horse 
used for the conveyance on horseback of a post letter bag or a post letter, or if any such person shall be 
guilty of any act of drunkenness, or of carelessness, negligence, or other misconduct, w hereby the safety 
of a post letter bag or a post letter shall be endangered, or w ho shall collect or receive, or convey or 
deliver, a letter otherwise than In the ordinary course of the post, or who sha i give any false Information 
of an assault or attempt at robbery upon him, or who shall loiter on the road or passage, or wilfully 
mfspend his time so as to retard or delay the progress or arrival of a post letter bag or a post letter, or 
who shall not use due and proper care and diligence safely to convey a post letter bag or a post letter at 
the rate of speed appointed by and according to the regulations ol the post-office for the time being, 
being thereof convicted, shall forfeit 20/,*— 5 7. 

Clauses 8. to 24. Inclusive impose penalties on hackney carriages plying for hire opposite the general 
post-office in London or l>ublin ; exempt mail coaches from toll ; and direct how penalties shull be 
sued for. 

Opening or delaying Post Letters a Misdemeanour Every person employed bv or under tho post- 

office who shall, contrary to his duty, open or procure or suffer to be opened a post fetter, or shall wilfully 
detain or delay, or procure or suffer to be detained or delayed, a post letter, shall In England and Ireland 


* The 3 /it 4 Viet. c. 96. extends this penalty to the master of every vessel outward bound who shall 

refuse to take a post letter bag delivered or tendered to him for conveyance. 
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bo guilty of a misdemeanor, and in Scotland of a crime and offence, and being convicted thereof shall 
suffer such punishment by fine or imprisonment, or by both, as to the court shall seem meet: provided 
always, that nothing herein contained shall extend to the opening or detaining or delaying of a letter 
returned for want of a true direction, or of a letter returned by reason that the person to whom the same 
is directed is dead or cannot be found, or shall have refused the same, or shall have refused or neglected 
to pay the pc stage thereof ; nor to the opening or detaining or delaying of a post letter in obedience to 
an express warrant in writing under the hand (in Orcat Hritaln) of one of the principal secretaries of 
state, and in Ireland under the hand and seal of the lord lieutenant of Ireland. 

Embezzlement^ Sfc. of any J. cl ter or Packet , Felony. — Every person employed under the post-offico 
who shall steal, or shall for any purpose whatever embezzle, secrete, or destroy a post letter, shall in 
England and Ireland be guilty of felony, and In Scotland of a high crime and offence, and shall, at the 
discretion of the court, either be transported beyond the seas for the term of 7 years, or be Imprisoned 
for any term not exceeding 3 years ; and if any such post letter so stolen or embezzled, secreted or 
destroyed, shall contain therein any chattel or money whatsoever, or any valuable security, every such 
offender shall be transported beyond the seas for life. — § 26. 

Stealing Money, Sfc. from or out of Letters , Felony Kvery person who shall steal from or out of a 

post letter any chattel or money, or valuable security, shall in England and Ireland be guilty of felony, 
and in Scotland of a high crime and offence, and shall be transported beyond the seas for life. 

Persons stealing Post Letter Bags, Sfc. to be transported for Life.-— Kvery person who shall steal a 

f >ost letter bag, or a post letter from a post letter bag, or shall steal a post letter from a post-office, or 
rom an officer of the post-office or from a mail, or shall stop a mail with intent to rob or search the 
same, shall in England and Ireland be guilty of felony, and in Scotland of a high crime and offence, and 
shall be transported beyond the seas for life. 

Persons stealing Post Letter Bags or Post Letters to be transported for 14 Years Every person who 

shall steal or unlawfully take away a post letter bag sent by a post-office packet, or who shall steal or 
unlawfully take a letter out of any such bag, or shall unlawfully open any such bag, shall in England 
and Ireland be guilty of felony, and in Scotland of a high crime and offence, and 6hall be transported 
beyond the seas for any term not exceeding 14 years. 

Receivers of Property sent by the Post and stolen or embezzled, guilty of Felony Every person who 

shall receive any post letter or’ post letter bag, or any chattel or money or valuable security, the stealing 
or taking or embezzling or secreting whereof shall amount to a felony under the Post Office Acts, 
knowing the same to have been feloniously stolen, taken, embezzled, or secreted, and to have been sent 
or intended to be sent by the post, shall in England and Ireland be guilty of felony, and in Scotland of a 
high crime and offence, and may he indicted and convicted either as an accessary after the fact or for a 
substantive felony, ami in tin? latter case, whether the principal felon shall or shall not have been pre- 
viously convicted, or shall or shall not be amenable to justice ; and every such receiver, howsoever con- 
victed, shall he liable to be transported beyond the seas for life. 

Fraudulently retaining, after Delivery thereof, <$e Every person who shall fraudulently retain, or 

shall wilfully secrete or keep or detain, or being required to deliver up by an officer of the post-office, 
shall neglect or refuse to deliver up a post letter which ought to have been delivered to any other person, 
or a post letter hag or post letter which shall have been sent, whether the same shall have been found 
by the person secreting, keeping, or detaining, or neglecting or refusing to deliver up the same, or by 
any other person, shall in England and Ireland be guilty of a misdemeanor, and in Scotland of a crime 
and offence, and on conviction shall be liable to be punished by line and imprisonment. 

Stealing, At. printed Votes or Procct dings in Parliament , $c. — Every person employed in the post- 
oflice who snail steal, or shall for an}' purpose embezzle, secrete, or destroy, or shall wilfully detain or 
delay in course of conveyance or delivery thereof by the post, any printed votes or proceedings in par- 
liament. or any printed newspaper, or any other printed paper whatever sent bv the post without covers, 
or in covers open at the sides, shall in England and Ireland be guilty of a misdemeanor, and in Scotland 
of a crime ami offence, and on conviction shall suffer such punishment by fine or imprisonment, or both, 
as the court shall direct. 

Forging the Handwriting of the Receiver General in England or Ireland . Felony Every person who 

shall knowingly and wilfully forge or counterfeit, or cause or procure to be forged or counterfeited, the 
name or handw riting of the receiver general for the time being of the general post office in England or 
Ireland, or of any person employed by or under him, to any draft, instrument, or writing whatsoever, 
for or in order to the receiving o’r.obtaining of any money in the hands or custody of the governor and 
company of the hank of England or Ireland on account of the receiver general of the post-office, or shall 
forge or alter, or shall offer, utter, dispose of, or put off, knowing the same to be forged or altered, any 
draff, warrant, or order of such receiver general, or of any person employed by or under him, for money 
or for pajment of money, with intent to defraud any person whomsoever, shall be guilty of felony, and 
on conviction shall be transported beyond the seas for life. 

Clause 34. relates to the forging or altering franks. 

The remaining clauses relate to the punishment of accessaries, determine the mode in which the 
postage duties shall be sued lor, define terms, *\c. 


Irish Post-office. — The most gross and scandalous abuses were long prevalent in 
every department of the Irish post-office. The commissioners of Revenue Inquiry 
exerted themselves to abate the nuisance ; but, as it would appear from the evidence 
of the Duke of Richmond before the committee of the House of Commons on public 
salaries, without much effect. His Grace, however, laboured with laudable activity and 
zeal to introduce something like honesty, order, and responsibility into this depart- 
ment. The gross revenue of the Irish post-office amounted, in 1842, to 128,984/., 
the expenses of collection for the same year being 127,856/. *, so that it may be fairly 
said that under the new system Ireland pays no postage 


United States. — We subjoin an account of the number of post-offices, the extent of post roads, the 
rates of postage, ifco. in the United States. 


PoST-OKKICKS AND PoSTAllB. 

Post-offices In 17 9t> 7 A ; extent of post roads In miles, 875 

_ 1S00 903 — 20,817 

— 1810 2,300 — 30,106 

_ 1820 4,500 — 72,492 

— 1829 8.004 — 115,000 

— 1842 13,753 — 149,732 

Ratim of Postaok. 

/•'or Single Letters, composed <if One Piece <\f Paper — 

Any distance not exceeding 50 miles, 6 cents. 

Over 30, and not exceeding SO — lO — 

— 80 - I.*t> — 1*4 — 

— 150 — 400 — is| — 

— 400 - - - 25 _ 

3 S 


Double li tters, or those composed of 2 piece* of paper, are 
charged with double the above rates. 

Triple fetters, or those composed of 3 pieces of paper, are 
charged with triple the above rates. 

quadruple letters, or those couqwsed of 4 pieces of paper, are 
charged with quadruple the above rates. 

All letters weighing 1 ounce avoirdupois, or more, are chanted 
at the rate of single postage for each J of an ounce, or quadruple 
postage for each ounce, according to their weight ; and no letter 
can he charged with move than quadruple postage, unless Its 
weight exceeds 1 ounce avoirdupois. 

The postage on ship letters, if delivered at the office when 
the vessel arrives, is 6 cents ; if conveyed by post, t cents in 
addition t* the ordinary postage. 

Newspaper Postage. — For each newspaper, not carried out of 
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the lUte In which it Is published, or if carried out of the state 
but not carried over l<»0 miles. 1 cent. 

Or«*r 1U0 miles, and out of the state in which it it published, 
14 cent. 

JUapatinee and PamyhlHt If published periodically, dis- 

tance not exceeding I (Ml mites, II cent per sheet. 

_ >ver 1U0 — 

If r»«* pub. period, dial, not exceed. IOO miles, 4 ct*. J>er sheet 
— orer 100 — 6 — 


Small pamphlets, containing not more than a £ sheet royal, 
are charged with 4 the above rates. Eight pages quarto are 
rated as one sAett, and ail other sixes in the same proportion. 

The numlier of sheets in a pamphlet sent by mall must Ihj 
printed or written on one of the outer pages. When the num- 
ber of Uieets is not truly stated, double postage is charged. 

Erery thing not coming under the denomination of news* 
papers or pamphlets is charged witli letter postage. 


The total post-office revenue of the United States, in the year ended the 30th June 1342, amounted to 

4,548,246 dollars, the expenditure during the same year being 4,235,052 dollars ( American Almanac 

for 1844.) 

POST ENTRY. When goods arc weighed or measured, and the merchant has 
got an account thereof at the Custom-house, and finds his entry, already made, too small, 
he must make a post or additional entry for the surplusage, in the same manner as the 
first was done. As a merchant is always in time, prior to the clearing of the vessel, to 
make his post, he should take care not to over-enter, to avoid as well the advance, as the 
trouble of getting back the overplus. However, if this be the case, and an over-entry 
has been made, and more paid or bonded for customs than the goods really landed 
amount to, the land-waiter and surveyor must signify the same, upon oath made, and 
subscribed by the person so over-entered, that neither he, nor any other person, to his 
knowledge, had any of the said goods over-entered on hoard the said ship, or anywhere 
landed the same without payment of custom ; which oath must be attested by the col- 
lector or comptroller, or their deputies, who then compute the duties, and set down on 
the hack of the certificate, first in words at length, and then in figures, the several sums 
to he paid. 

POTASH (Da. Polaske ; Fr. Potasse ; Ger. Pottasche ; It. Potassa ; Pol. Potasz ; 
Uus. Pittasch ). If vegetables be burned, the ashes lixiviated, and the solution boiled to 
dryness in iron vessels, the mass left behind is the jrotash of commerce — the impure 
carbonate of potass of chemists. It is intensely alkaline, solid, and coloured brown by 
the admixture of a small portion of vegetable inflammable matter, which generally be- 
comes moist. When potash is calcined in a reverberatory furnace, the colouring matter 
is destroyed, it assumes a spongy texture, and a whitish pearly lustre ; whence it is de- 
nominated pearl-ash. The latter generally contains from 60 to 8:1 or 84 per cent, of 
pure carbonate of potass. 

'Die ashes of those vegetables only which grow at a distance from the sea are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of potash. Herbaceous plants yield the largest portion, and 
shrubs more than trees. It is principally manufactured in America, Russia, and Poland, 
the vast forests of which furnish an inexhaustible supply of ashes. 

Potash is of great importance in the arts, being largely employed in the manufacture 
of flint glass and soft soap, the rectification of spirits, bleaching, making alum, scouring 
wool, &c. At an average of 1840 and 1841, the entries of pot and pearl ashes for home 
consumption, amounted to 82,381 cwt. a year. Of 99,21)5 cwt. imported in 1840, 
98,260 cwt. were brought from the British possessions in North America. 'Die ashes 
of the U. States are the purest, and bring the highest price. 

Aahen from Canada are duty free ; those from Russia ami the United State* used pay a duty of f*s. a 
cwt., which was reduced, in |H42, to Cut. 

POTATOES (Ger. Kartoffeln ; Du. Aardappelen ; Fr. Pommes dc terre ; It. Patatc , 
Pomi di terra; Sp. Patatas mnnehegns ; Uus. .Jabloki semleniie') % the roots of the Solarium 
tuberosum , of innumerable varieties, and too well known to require any description. 

1. Historical Notice. — Tin? potato, which is at present to be met with everywhere 
in Europe, and forms a principal part of the food of a considerable proportion of its in- 
habitants, was entirely unknown in this quarter of the world till the latter part of the 
16th century. It is a native of America, but whether of both divisions of that conti- 
nent is doubtful. — ( Humboldt , N/uvelle Ksjtagne y liv. iv. c. 9.) Some authors affirm that 
it was first introduced into Europe by Sir John Hawkins, in 1545; others, that it was 
introduced by Sir Francis Drake, in 1573; and others, again, that it was for the first 
time brought to England from Virginia, by Sir Walter Ratcigh, in 1 586. But this 
discrepancy seems to have arisen from confounding the common, or Virginian potato 
(the Sotanum tuberosum of Einmeus), with the sweet potato ( Convolvulus battatas ). The 
latter was introduced into Europe long before the former, and it seems most probable 
that it was the species brought from New Granada by Hawkins. Sweet potatoes 
require a warm climate, and do not. succeed in this country ; they were, however, im- 
ported in considerable quantities, during the 16th century, from Spain and the Canaries, 
and were supposed to have some rather peculiar properties. The kissing comfits of 
Falstaff, and such like confections, were principally made of battatas and eringo roots. 
— (See Collins' elaborate note to Troilus and Cressida , act. v. scene 2.) On the 
whole, we are inclined to think that we are really indebted for the potato (as well as 
for tobacco) to Sir Walter Raleigh, or the colonists planted by him in Virginia. 
Gerardc, an old English botanist, mentions, in his Herbal , published in 1597, that he had 
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planted the potato in his garden at London about 1590; and that it succeeded there as 
well as in its native soil, Virginia, whence he had received it. Potatoes were at first 
cultivated by a very few, and were looked upon as a great delicacy. In a manuscript 
account of the household expenses of Queen Anne, wife of James I., who died in 1618, 
and which is supposed to have been written in 1613, the purchase of a very small 
quantity of potatoes is mentioned at the price of 2/r. a pound. The Royal Society, 
in 1 663, recommended the extension of their cultivation, as a means of preventing 
famine. Previously, however, to 1684, they were raised only in the gardens of the 
nobility and gentry ; but in that year they were planted, for the first time, in the 
open fields in Lancashire, — a county in which they have long been very extensively 
cultivated. 

Potatoes, it is commonly thought, were not introduced into Ireland till 1610, when 
a small quantity was sent by Sir Walter Raleigh to be planted in a garden on his 
estate in the vicinity of Youghal. Their cultivation extended far more rapidly than in 
Kngland ; and have long furnished from ij to g of the entire food of the people of 
Ireland ! 

Potatoes were not raised in Scotland, except in gardens, till 1728, when they were 
planted in the open fields by a person of the name of Prentice, a day labourer at 
Kilsyth, who died at Edinburgh in 1792. 

The extension of the potato cultivation has been particularly rapid during the last 
40 years. The quantity that is now raised in Scotland is supposed to be from 10 to 12 
times as great as the quantity raised in it at the end of the American war; and though 
the increase in England has not been nearly so great as in Scotland, it has been greater 
than during any previous period of equal duration. r ITic increase on the Continent has 
been similar. Potatoes are now very largely cultivated in France, Italy, and Germany : 
and, with the exception yf the Trish, the Swiss have become their greatest consumers. 
They were introduced into India some 70 or 80 years ago ; and are now successfully 
cultivated in llengal, and have been introduced into the Madras provinces, Java, the 
Philippines, anti China. But the common potato does not thrive within the tropics 
unless it he raised at an elevation of 3,000 or 4,000 feet above the level of the sea, so 
that it can never come into very general use in these regions. This, however, is not 
the case with the sweet potato, which has also been introduced into tropical Asia ; and 
with such success, that it already forms a considerable portion of the food of the people 
of Java, and some other countries. So rapid an extension of the taste for, and the 
cultivation of, an exotic, has no parallel in the history of industry ; it has had, and will 
continue to have, the most powerful influence over the condition of mankind. — ( For 
further details with respect to the history of the potato, see Sir F. M. Eden on the State 
of the Poor , vol. i. p. 508. ; Humboldt , Essa i snr la iVo nvelle Espag?ie y iii. 460 — 465. 
2d ed.; Sir Joseph Banks on the Introduction of the Potato ; Phillips's History of Cultivated 
Vegetables* vol. ii. art. Potato. ) 

2. Influence of the. Cultivation of the Potato on the Humber and Condition of the People . 
— There is a considerable discrepancy in the statements of the best authors as to the 
number of individuals that might, be supported on an acre of land planted with potatoes, 
as compared with those that might be supported on an acre sown with wheat ; some 
stating the proportion as high as six to one , and others at only tico to one. According to 
Mr. Arthur Young, 1 lb. of wheat is about equal in nutritive power to 5 lbs. of potatoes. 
Rut Mr. Newenham, who has carefully investigated this subject, states that “ 3 lbs. 
of good mealy potatoes are, undoubtedly, more than equivalent to 1 lb. of bread,’* — 
( Newenham on the Population of Ireland , p. 340.); and his estimate is rather above 
Mr. Wakefield’s. Supposing, however, that 1 lb. of wheat is fully equal to four 
lbs. of potatoes, still the difference in favour of the superior quantity of food derived 
from a given quantity of land planted with the latter is very great. According to Mr. 
Young, the average produce of potatoes in Ireland may be taken at 82 barrels the Irish 
acre ; which, at 20 stone the barrel, is equal to 22,960 lbs. ; and this being divided 
by four , to bring it to the same standard, in point of nutritive power, as wheat, gives 
5,740 lbs. Mr. Young further estimates the average produce of wheat, by the Irish 
acre, at 4 quarters ; which, supposing the quarter to weigh 480 lbs., gives in all 1,920 lbs., 
or about £ part of the solid nourishment afforded by an acre of potatoes. — ( Tour 
in lrelandy Appen. pp. 12. 24. & c. 4to ed.) This estimate must, however, be somewhat 
modified, when applied to Great Britain ; the soil of which, while it is better adapted 
to the growth of wheat, is generally supposed not to be quite so suitable for the potato 
as that of Ireland. But it notwithstanding admits of demonstration, that even here, 
“ an acre of potatoes will feed double the number of individuals that can be fed from an acre 
of wheat." — ( General Report of Scotland , vol. i. p. 571.) 

It is clear, therefore, on the most moderate estimate, that the population of a potato- 
feeding country may become, other things being about equals from 2 to 3 times as dense 
as it would be, were the inhabitants fed wholly on corn. But it is exceedingly 
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doubtful whether an increase of population. brottflit aboot by th« substitution of the 
potato for wheat, be desirable, lu w» m • subordinat* or subsidiary specie* of food i* 
titdvkl with the b**t effect* — producing both an increase of comfort and security ; but 
there are certain circumstance* inseparable firom ii« which would nan to oppose the 
mo*t formidable obstacles to its advantageous us* a* a jetat article of subsistence, 7he 
discussion of this subject can hardly be said properly to belong to a work of this sort * 
but its importance may. perhaps, excuse tt* for making a fow observations with respect 

t0 It is admitted on all luuuU, that the rate of wages is principally determined by the 
specie* i »f f hh! made uh- of in a country. Now, as potato** form that specie* which is 
produced at the very least expense, it may be fairly presumed, on general grounds, that 
v» « ill he reduced to a minimum wherever the labouring class*.** arc mainly dependent 
on potato*"* : and the example of Ireland shows that this conclusion iiu consistent with 
fact a* with principle. It is clear, however, tliat when the crop of potato** happen* to be 
deficient in a counfrv thus situated. the condition of its inhshitants must he in the last 
«h -rce unfortunate. During a period of scarcity, men cannot go from a low to a high 
level if thev would elude it* pressure, they must leave the dearer and resort to cheaper 
species of food. Hut to thov.* who Mil»sist on potato** this is not |>o»»jbJe; they have 
a /ready reached the lowest point in the descending scale. 'llicir wage** being determined 
by the price of the least expensive sort of food, they cannot, when it fails, buy that 
which is dearer; so that it is hardly possible for them to atoid falling a sacrifice to 
absolute want. Thediistorv of Ireland aliotiiuls. unfortunately, in examples of this stiff. 
Xothing is more common than to see the price of potatoes in Dublin, Limerick, Sec. 
rise, beca u se of a scarcity, to 5 nr 6 times their ordinary price, and the people to be 
involved in the extreme of suffering ; ami yet it rarely happens, upon such occasions, 
that the price of corn is materially affected, or that any less quantity than usual is ex- 
ported to England. 

It may Ik? said, perhaps, that, hail potatoes not been introduced, wheat, or barley, or 
oats would have been the lowest species of food ; ami that, whenever they happened to 
fail, the population would have been as destitute as if they had been subsisting on potatoes. 

It must, however, be observed, that the proportion which the price of wheat, or any 
species of grain, bears to the price of butcher’s meat, tea, beer, ike., is always decidedly 
greater than the proportion which the price of potatoes bears to these articles : and it 
therefore follows, that a people who have adopted wheat, or any species of corn, for the 
principal part of their food, are much better able to make occasional purchases of butcher’s 
meat, &c. ; and will, consequently, be more likely to have their habits elevated, so as to 
consider the consumption of a certain quantity of animal food, ike. as indispensable to 
existence. And hence it appears reasonable to conclude, that a people who chielly 
subsist on corn would, in most cases, subsist partially on butcher’s meat, and would 
enjoy a greater or less quantity of other articles ; so that it would be possible for them, 
in a period of scarcity, to make such retrenchments as would enable them to elude the 
severity of its pressure. 

But, though the population in corn-feeding countries were dependent on the cheapest 
species of grain, not for a part only, but for the whole, of their food, their situation 
would, notwithstanding, be less hazardous than that of a population subsisting wholly 
on potatoes. 

In the Jin>t place, owing to the impossibility, as to all practical purposes at least, of 
preserving potatoes, the surplus produce of a luxuriant crop cannot be stored up or 
reserved as a stock to meet any subsequent scarcity. 'Idle whole crop must necessarily 
be exhausted in a single year; so that, when the inhabitants have the misfortune to be 
overtaken by a scarcity, its pressure cannot be alleviated, as is almost uniformly the case 
in corn-feeding countries, by bringing the reserves of former harvests to market. Every 
year is thus left to provide subsistence for itself. When, on the one hand, the crop is 
luxuriant, the surplus is of comparatively little use, and is wasted unprofitably ; and 
when, on the other hand, it is deficient, famine and disease necessarily prevail. 

In the second place, the general opinion seems to be, that the variations in the quan- 
tities of produce obtained from land planted with potatoes are greater than the 
variations in the quantities of produce obtained from land on which wheat, or any other 
species of grain, is raised. 

And lastly, owing to the great bulk and weight of potatoes, and the difficulty of pre- 
serving them on shipboard, the expense of conveying them from one country to another 
is so very great, that a scarcity can never be materially relieved by importing them from 
abroad. In consequence, those who chiefly depend on potatoes are practically excluded 
from participating in the benevolent provision made by nature for equalising the vari- 
ations in the harvest of particular countries by means of commerce, and are thrown 
almost wholly on their own resources. 

Wc should, therefore, be warranted in concluding, even though we were not possessed 
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of any direct evidence on the subject, from the circumstance of the potato being a crop 
that cannot be kept on hand, from its natural fickleness, and from the incapacity of im- 
porting it tvhen deficient, or of exporting it when in excess, that the oscillations in its 
price must be greater than in the price of wheat ; and such, in point of fact, is the case. 
The oscillation in wheat is thought great when its price is doubled ; but in a scarce year 
the potato is not unfrequently iix times as dear as in a plentiful one ! — ( Minutes of 
Evidence taken before the Agricultural Committee of 1821, p. 212.) And the compara- 
tively frequent recurrence of scarcities in Ireland, and the destitution and misery in 
which they involve the population, afford but too convincing proofs of the accuracy of 
what has now been stated. 

It is, therefore, of the utmost consequence to the well-being of every people, and to 
their protection in years of scarcity, that they should not subsist principally on the 
potato. In this country, the pressure of a scarcity is evaded by resorting to inferior 
species of food, such as potatoes, and a lower standard of comfort ; but if our people 
were habitually fed on the potato, this would be impracticable. The chances of famine 
would thus be vastly increased ; while, owing to the low value of the potato as compared 
with most other things, the labourers would have less chance of preserving or acquiring 
a taste for animal food, or other necessaries and luxuries ; and, consequently, of changing 
at any future period their actual condition for a better. 

It is not easy to form any very accurate estimate of the profit and loss attending the 
cultivation of potatoes to the farmer, as compared with other crops. This is a point as 
to which the statements of those best qualified to give an opinion differ very consider- 
ably. Mr. Loudon says, “they require a great deal of manure from the farmer; while, 
generally speaking, little is returned by them ; they are a bulky, unhandy article, trou- 
blesome in the lifting and carrying processes, and interfering with the seed season of 
wheat, — the most important one to the farmer. After all, from particular circumstances, 
they cannot be vended unless when raised in the vicinity of large towns ; hence they are 
in most respects an unprofitable article to the agriculturist. To him, the real criterion 
is the profit which potatoes will return in feeding beasts; and here we apprehend the 
result will be altogether in favour of turnips and rutabaga, as the most profitable articles 
for that purpose.” 

It seems difficult to reconcile this statement with the rapid progress of the potato cul- 
tivation : but those who assent to what has been previously advanced with respect to the 
mischievous consequences that arise from the mass of the population becoming dependent 
on the potato as a principal article of food, will not regret though it should turn out to 
be accurate. 

Hr. Colquhoun estimated the entire value of the potatoes annually consumed in Great 
.Britain and Ireland at the end of the late war at sixteen millions sterling. But it is 
needless to say that there are no materials by which to form a.i estimate of this sort with 
any pretensions to accuracy. The one in question has been suspected, like most of those 
put forth by the same learned person, of exaggeration : and we incline to think that, 
had he estimated the value of the yearly produce of potatoes in the empire at tivelve 
millions , he would have been nearer the mark. But on a point of this sort it is not 
possible to speak with anything like confidence. 

POUND, the name given to a weight used as a standard to determine the gravity and 
quantity of bodies.* — (See Wkichts and Measures.) 

POUND, a money of account, = 20#. 

POWDER, GUN. See Gunpowder. 

PRECIOUS METALS, a designation frequently applied to gold and silver. We 
have given, under the articles Gold, and Silver, a short account of each metal; and we 
now propose laying before the reader a few details with respect to their supply and con- 
sumption. 

To enter fully into this interesting and difficult subject would require a long essay, 
or rather a large volume. Mr. Jacob published, in 1831, an “ Historical Inquiry into 
the Production and Consumption of the Precious Metals,” in which he takes up the 
subject at the earliest period, and continues it to the above epoch. And, though neither 
so complete nor satisfactory as might have been expected, this work contains a good deal 
of valuable information, and deserves the attention of all who take an interest in such 
inquiries. We confess, however, that several of the learned author’s statements and con- 
clusions seem to us to be not a little wide of the mark. We shall notice one or two of 
them in the course of this article. 

1. Supply of the Pt'ecious Metals . — Since the discovery of America, the far greater 
part of the supplies of gold and silver have been derived from that continent. Previously 
to the publication of Humboldt’s great work, Essai Politique sur la Nouvelle Esjuigne, 
several estimates, some of them framed by individuals of great intelligence, were in 
circulation, of the quantities of gold and silver imported from America. They, how- 
ever, differed widely from each other, and were all framed from comparatively limited 
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sources of information. • But these have been wholly superseded by the more extensive 
and laborious investigations of Humboldt. This illustrious traveller, besides being 
acquainted with nil that had been written on the subject, and having ready access to 
official sources of information unknown to the writers already alluded to, was well versed 
in the theory and practice of mining, and critically examined several of the most cele- 
brated mines. He was, therefore, incomparably better qualified for forming correct 
conclusions as to the past and present productiveness of the mines, than any of those who 
had hitherto speculated on the subject. His statements have, indeed, been accused of 
exaggeration ; and we incline to think that there are grounds for believing that this 
charge is in some measure, well founded, particularly as respects the accounts of the 
profits made by mining, and of the extent to which the supplies of the precious metals 
may be increased. But this criticism applies, if at all, in a very inferior degree, to the 
accounts Humboldt has given of the total produce of the mines, and the exports to 
Kurope. And making every allowance for the imperfection inseparable from such in- 
vestigations, it is still true that the statements in question, and the inquiries on which 
they are founded, are among the most valuable contributions that have been made to 
statistical science. 

According to Humboldt, the supplies of the precious metals derived from America 
have been as follows : — 

Dollar* a Year Dollar* a Year 

at an Averaur- ■ at an Averai"*. 

From 1492 to 1500 - 25 o.(xi 0 | From 1 600 to 1 700 I fi.noo.fMH) 

— l.sno — i. r , 4 s - 3 . 000.000 I — 1700 I 7 -V> - 22 .son . 000 

— I .VI 5 — l GOO - 11 .(XX ), 000 1 — 17 V 0 — I M 03 - - - 33 , 300.000 

(Fssai sur in X ouveilt’ F.spngnc , iii. 4 ‘JH. 2 iictl.) 

The following is Humboldt’s estimate of the annual produce of the mines of the 
New World, at the beginning of the present century: — 

Annual Produce of the Mines of America at the Commencement of the Ninteenth Century. 


Silver. 


Political Divisions. 


Kilo**. 


i Value of the Go|«| 

,, , .and Sitter in Dollan 

Ki!og*' ‘ 

yw-rovalty of New Spain - 
Vi ee- royally of Peru 

Captain- generalship of Chill 
Vice-royalty of Bueno-* Ajrei 
Vjre-rovalty of New Granada 

Brazil ’ 

7,0"0 

.S.IfiO 

12.2 IV 

2.21 *> 
2n.Wi 
VIV.HJO 

4.71 t 

6.373 

61 1 ,o«*0 
2*67<*> 
4*1,850 

23,1* OKI 

Jio.irs 6,2III.I‘«X) 

6,K27 2,1 Will,* 'IX) 

1 10,71. 1 4, SMI, INK) 

4 ,56" ,< NJO 

Total 

73,217 
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Taking the dollar at 4s., this would give 8,700,<XX>/. as the total annual produce 
of the American mines. Humboldt further estimated the annual produce of the 
Kuropean mines of Hungary, Saxony, &c., and those of Northern Asia, at the same 
period, at about 1 ,000,CXX)/. more. 

The quantity of gold produced in America at the beginning of the century, was to the 
quantity of silver as 1 to 46 ; in Kurope, the proportions were as 1 to 40. 'I^ho value of 
equal quantities of gold and silver were then in the proportion of 15 or 15.^ to 1. 
I^atterly, the quantity of gold produced has increased, as compared with the quuntity 
of silver. 

From 1800 to 1810, the produce of the American mines was considerably increased ; 
but in the last-mentioned year the contest began, which terminated in the dissolution of 
the connection between Spain and the South American colonies. The convulsions and 
insecurity arising out of this struggle ; the proscription of the old Spanish families, to 
whom the mines principally belonged, who repaired, with the wrecks of their fortunes 
some to Cuba, some to Spain, and some to Bordeaux and the south of France ; caused 
the abandonment of several of the mines and an extraordinary falling ofT in the amount 
of their produce. There are no means of accurately estimating the precise extent of 
this decline; but according to Mr. Jacob, who collected and compared all the existing 
information on the subject, the total average produce of the American mines, inclusive 
of Brazil, during* the 20 years ending with 1829, may be estimated at 4,036,838/. 
a year : being less than £ their produce at the beginning of the century I — (Jacob, 
ii. 267.) 

Since the publication of Mr. Jacob's work, some farther light has been thrown on the 


* Humboldt has brought these estimates together as follows : — 


Authors. 

Ustaric 
Rolorzano - 
Monrad* - 
Nararete - 
Kaynat 
lloWrtsnn 
Nccker 


Kpochs. 

1401— 1724 
14 ( 72 — 16*28 

1402— 1395 
1519—1617 
1492—1780 
1492—1775 
1763—1777 


Doitt Authors, Kpochs. Dollars. 

3.536.000. 000 Oerboux - 1724—18(0 1,600,000,000 

1.500.000. 000’ The Author of the 

2.000. 000.000 Rcchcrchea tur U 

1 .536.000. 000 Commerce , Amst. 

5.154.000. 000 1779. 

8.800.000. 000 (Etiai tur 

304,000,000 p. 4lZ) 


| 1492—1775 - 3,072,000.000 
la KouvclU Eapagne , tome 111 
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subject, principally by the publication of returns transmitted by the British consuls in 
South America and elsewhere. And notwithstanding the anarchy in which most of the 
new states in that quarter of the world have been unceasingly involved, the returns in 
question show that there has been of late years a considerable increase in the produce 
of the mines. Probably it is all but needless to add, that all investigations into matters 
of this sort are liable to be affected by so many sources of error, that, even when they 
are most skilfully and cautiously conducted, their results are not always to be depended 
on. But these remarks do not apply to the following 


Account of the Coinage in Gold and Silver of the Mints of the Mexican Republic in 1840 and 1841. — 
{Part. Paper No. 470. Sess. 1843.) 


Alin is. 

Gold. | 

Silver. | 

Total*. J 

IS 10. 

1841. 

1840. 

1841. 1 

1840. 

1841. 



Dollar a. 

Dollar a. 1 

IX liar a. 

Dollar a. 

Dollar a. 

Dotlara. 



71,207 

07,028 

1 ,017,617 

2,151,496 

1 ,988,824 

2,249,121 



- 


4,066,310 

4,386,641 1 

4,066,3 1 0 

4,386,641 



437,108 

440,240 

3,450,500 1 

3,296,000 

3,896,668 

3,736,240 



243,082 

155,140 

747,007 

823,348 

990,989 

978,488 


_ 

- 

63,050 

172,406 

359,000 

172,406 

422,050 



- 

- 

1,137,867 

1,1 10,247 

1,137,867 

1,110,247 

(iiuidalaxara - 

- 


“ 

88 1 ,546 

655,01 5 

881,546 

655,015 



751,157 

! 756,058 

12.383,153 

1 12.781.747 

13,134,610 

13,537X05 


It. is well known, however, that a very considerable quantity of gold and silver is 
raised and exported without being brought to the mints to be coined. Of this no 
account can be taken, though perhaps we may not be far wrong in estimating it at 
about 1,000, OOO doll., making the entire produce of the Mexican mines about 17,500,000 
doll, a year. 

Mr. 15. II. Wilson, consul for Peru, estimates the produce of the Peruvian mines at 
about 5,210,000 dollars a year. — {Pari. Paper No. 476. Sess. 1843, p. 27.) And he 
farther supposes that of this sum, about 3,500,000 dollars are exported on Knglish 
account, and that about 500,000 dollars more are exported on French, German, 
Spanish, cvc. account. 

It appears from the consular returns, that the coinage of gold and silver in the 
Bolivian mints in 1H37, and the three preceding years amounted to about 2,300, (XX) 
doll, a year ; so that, making allowance for the metal raised and not coined, their entire 
produce can hardly have been under 3,000, OOO doll. 

The produce of the Chilian mines probably exceeds at this moment the estimate of 
their produce given by Humboldt. At all events it appears from the statements fur- 
nished by the consul, that the exports of silver from the republic amounted in 1841, 
(taking the mare at 8.^ doll.) to 1,191,046 doll. ; and those of gold, taking the marc at 
144 4 doll.), including the amount coined at the mint, to (>'13,779 doll. And adding 
to these the quantities retained for home use and clandestinely exported, we shall pro- 
bably be within the mark in estimating the produce of the Chili mines at about 
2,500,000 doll, a year. {Pari. Paper No. 476. Sess. 1843, p. 36.) 

We regret there are no returns, on which any dependence can be placed, from any 
other part of SoutTi or Central America. Considerable quantities of gold arc produced 
in New Granada and Panama : but though there are mines of the precious metals in 
Pcuador, they are not wrought. Perhaps, on the whole, 1,000,000 doll., principally 
gold, may be annually exported from Colombia and Central America. 

The produce of the Brazilian mines and washings lias been supposed to amount, of 
late years, to about 1,500,000 doll, a year ; a sum which is not more than adequate to 
meet the demands of the country. 

The mines that formerly belonged to La Plata, or Buenos Ayres, are now principally 
included in those of Bolivia ; but the produce of those that still belong to the former 
republic continues to be considerable ; and may be moderately estimated at 1,200,000 
dollars a year. The above results, when brought together, give — • 


Mexican 

Peruvian 

Bolivian 

Chilian 


Estimated Produce of the American Mines, in 1S40. 

Dollars 

- 17,500,000 Panama 

(>,210,000 Brazil 

3,000,000 

2,500,000 Total 


Doilmrt. 
1 . 000,000 
1 ,500,000 


30,710,000 


We are pretty well satisfied that, speaking generally, these estimates are rather under 
than over the mark ; and that the export of the precious metals from South America 
and Mexico may, at present ,( 1843), be safely estimated at 28,000,000 doll, or (taking 
the dollar at 4s. ) 5,600,000/. a year. 

Besides the sources no\^ mentioned, a good deal of gold has of late years been ob- 
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taincti from washing* in Carolina. Georgia, and other pmi* of thl U. States. Since 
18:15, however, the supply from this source ha* been dimininhcd, anti it is doubtful 
whether it will ever be very considerable. We subjoin 


An Account 

of the Value of the Hold srmuallv produml in the t*. states, and sent to the dll 
.Mint* of the t o Ion to be coined, since 1*3*. 
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Hut. exclusive of the late gradual increase in the produce of the S. American and 
Mexican mines, there has been an unprecedented increase in the produce of the Russian 
mines and washings, particularly the latter. lliis is evident from the following 
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Hut in addition to the above quantity of f> A 1 poods obtaineo from washings in 
Siberia in 1842, the silver obtained from the mines of Kolyvan yielded, in the course 
of the same year, :iO poods of gold, while the washings and mines of the Oural moun- 
tains yielded no fewer than ;ilO poods; making the total produce ‘>71 poods; equal to 
35,030 lbs. avoirdupois, or 42,571 lbs. Troy, which at -Mil. 1 -I.*, tut. per lb. is equivalent 
to 1,989,128/. 1 1$. ( Supplement an Journal tie C Interieur for 1842, p. lfi.) 

It is necessary, however, to bear in mind that the Russian government imposes a 
duty, varying, according to circumstances, from 20 to 2.7 per cent., on the produce of 
the mines and washings ; and there can be no doubt that the temptation to avoid so 
heavy a duty, and the peculation on the part of the agents for the crown, must give 
rise to a great deal of smuggling. Perhaps, under such circumstances, we should not 
he far wrong if we estimated the metal of which no account is taken at Jth part of the 
above; hut taking it at only 1th part, we have a sum of no less than 2,38<>,000/. for the 
produce of the Russian gold mines and washings in 18 12. 

It may be supposed, perhaps, that it would be wrong to take the produce of the Rus- 
sian washings and mines in 18 12 as a fair criterion of their future produce, seeing that 
the produce of the washings in that year was not far from being twice as great as it had 
been in any previous year. Hut it is to be observed, that the produce in question has 
been progressively and rapidly augmenting during the 1.3 years ending with 1842; and 
it is stated in the official journal whence we have borrowed these details, that avion toute 
probability et a mo ins rpt'on ne mu tuple < Tonvriers , le chi (f re lie I'annce 1843, offrira tie 
nouveau sur celui fie C a n n ce demit re un exccedant t res considerable . * 

In addition to this vast quantity of gold, Russia produces a quantity of silver which 
may, perhaps, be estimated, at an average, at about 1,300 poods a year, worth, at 5s. 2</. 
an ounce, 193,440/. 

We have seen no very recent accounts of the produce of the Saxon, Hungarian, and 
other Kuropcan mines on which it would be at all safe to place much reliance. We 
incline, however, to think that their produce may be safely estimated at about 750,000/. 
a year. 

Hence, supposing we are nearly right in these estimates, the total available produce 
of the American, Kuropcan, ami Russo- Asiatic mines will he, S. American and Mexican, 
5,600,000/.; U. States, 100,000/.; Kuropcan, 750,000/.; Russo- Asiatic, 2,600,000/. ; 
making in all, 9,050,000/. And therefore, should these estimates be not very wide of 
the mark, it may fve concluded, in opposition to the commonly received opinions on the 
subject, that the supply of the precious metals is at present hut little inferior to what it 
amounted to when the American mines were most productive. 

2. Consumption of the l*recious Metals. — Gold and silver serve either as coin, or are 
made use of in the arts. * There are no means whatever by which to discover the pro- 
portion in which they are applied, at any given period, to these purposes ; and the pro- 
portion is perpetually varying with the varying circumstances of each country ; as, for 


* We hare since learned, at this article was going to preat, that the produce of the Russian gold mines 
and washings in 1H43 amounted to no less than 1,34*2 poods! being equivalent, adding 1-fttli for the 

quantity not brought to account, to 3,29* ,902/. II#. Id. sterling ; an increase which is altogether extra- 

ordinary, and will nave the most powerful Inftucncc. * 
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example, with the greater or less abundance of paper money, and the degree in which 
the use of coins is saved by the various devices resorted to by means of banking and 
otherwise for economising currency, the greater or less wealth of the inhabitants, the 
fashion as to plate, the feeling of security at the moment, and a thousand other circum- 
stances, — all of which are liable to great and sometimes sudden changes. 

According to Mr. Jacob, the value of the precious metals annually applied to ornamental and luxurious 
purposes in Europe, may be estimated as follows: viz. Great Britain, 2,457,221/ ; France, 1,200,000/. ; 
Switzerland, 350,000/. ; remainder of Europe, 1,005,499/. ; making in all, 5,012,711/. And adding to this 
the sums directly applied to the same purposes in America, the whole will be about 5,900,000/. 

The data upon which this estimate has been founded, were necessarily vague and 
unsatisfactory. It can hardly, indeed, be looked upon as any thing better than a mere 
guess, and, as such, we do not know that it was a very happy one. Chabrol (whose 
researches arc far more worthy of confidence than those of Chaptal, to which 
Jacob refers) estimated the consumption of gold and silver in the arts in Paris at 
14,552,000 francs a year — ( Recherckes Statistiques sur la Villa de Paris, 1822, Tab. 
No. 85.); which corresponds with the elaborate estimate of Benoiston de Chateauneuf 
— ( li ether dies sur Its Co nsom motions de Paris eu 1817, 2de partie, p. 78.). Both these 
authorities agree that the consumption of the precious metals in the arts in Paris is 
double that of the rest of France ; so that we have 21,828,000 francs, or 866,190/., for the 
consumption of the whole kingdom; and allowing for the increase in the interim, the 
consumption may now he taken at 1,000,000/. 

Probably, at the time when Jacob’s work was printed, his estimate of the con- 
sumption of the precious metals in the U. Kingdom might not have been very far from 
the mark ; but during the last dozen years there has been a greatly increased expendi- 
ture on the gilding of houses and furniture, as well as on plate, jewellery, and hardware, 
harness, bookbinding, See. ; so that, making allowance for this increase, we are not 
disposed to estimate the present consumption of the U. Kingdom at less than 2, 500, CXX)/. 
a > car ‘ 

'1'he manufacture of gold and silver watches, jewellery, &c. is carried on in Switzer- 
land upon a very large scale ; so much so that, notwithstanding its poverty, the con- 
sumption of bullion in it may be fairly estimated at 450,000/. or 500,000/. a year. 

There are no means by which to form anything like a correct estimate of the con- 
sumption of the other European countries ; but, considering the rapid progress of 
population, wealth, and refinement in Russia, Prussia, Germany, See., Mr. Jacob’s esti- 
mate for these countries may now, perhaps, be safely adopted, or even increased. 

Mr. Jacob estimated the consumption of the precious metals in the U. States and Canada 
at 200,000/. a year ; but their wealth and population have more than doubled in the 
interval, and we shall certainly be within the mark in estimating their consumption at 
500,000/. a year 

According to this view of the matter, the present annual consumption of the precious 
metals in the arts will be — the TJ. Kingdom, 2,500,000/. ; France, 1,000,000/. ; Swit- 
zerland, 450,000/. ; the rest of Europe 1,600,000/. ; in all, 5,550,000/. To which adding 
500,020/. for the consumption of N. America, the total consumption will be 6,050,000/. 

Those who are inclined to defer to the authority of Humboldt may, perhaps, be 
disposed to regard this estimate as exaggerated. In the 2d ed. (iii. 464.) of Ills 
Nouvellc Espagne , he estimated the total consumption of the precious metals in Europe, 
for other purposes than those of coin, at only 87,1 82,800 fr. , equal, at the exchange of 
25*20, to 2,459,714/. But we incline to think that it would not be difficult to show that 
this estimate was at the time considerably below the mark ; and, independently of this, 
it was made a dozen years ago, and there has been a very great increase of population 
and wealth in the interval, and a proportionally great increase in the consumption of 
gold and silver. 

It is material to observe that a portion of the gold and silver annually made use of 
in the arts is derived from the fusion of old plate, the burning of lace, picture frames, &c. 
Here, however, we have to lament the impossibility of ascertaining the proportion the 
supply from this sourefc bears to the total quantity wrought up. Jacob estimates 
it at only Jgtli part, or 2^ per cent. ; but so small a sum seems to be quite out of the 
question. Most part ot r the precious metals employed in plating, gilding. See. is de- 
stroyed ; hut the quantity of metal so made use of is admitted by every one to be 
decidedly less than the quantity used in the manufacture of plate, watch-cases, and other 
articles of that description. And these, when they*either become unfashionable, or are 
broken or injured, are, for the most part, sent to the melting pot. According to the 
statement of Nccker, quoted and sanctioned by Humboldt, a half of the gold and silver 
used in France by goldsmiths and others in the arts, is supposed to be obtained from 
the fusion of old plate, &c. — ( Nouvelle Espagne , tome iii. p. 467.) 

But, notwithstanding the high authority by which this estimate is supported, we 
believe that it is quite as much above the mark as Jacob's is certainly below it. 
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Assuming, therefore, that, at a medium, 20 per cent, or Jth part of the precious 
metals annually made use of in the arts is obtained from the fusion of old plate, wo 
shall have, by deducting this proportion from the 6,050,000/. applied to the arts in 
Europe and America, 4,8*10,000/. as the total annual appropriation of the new gold 
and silver dug from the mines to such purposes, leaving about 4,200,000/. a year to be 
manufactured into coin, and exported to India, Australia, &c. 

It is not much more easy to determine the consumption of the precious metals when 
manufactured into coin, than when in plate. Jacob has entered into some curious 
details (vol. ii. e. 28. ) to determine the abrasion or loss of coins from wear, which he 
estimates at s^th part a year for gold, and .j* 6 th part for silver coins. This, however, 
does not give the total wear and tear of the coins. To determine the latter, the quan- 
tities lost by fire, shipwrecks, and other accidents must he taken into account. The 
loss from these sources can only be guessed at ; but adding it to the loss by abrasion, 
perhaps we shall not be far wrong in estimating the whole at 1 per cent. And if we 
estimate the value of the entire metallic currency of Europe and the U. States at 
160 millions sterling, 1,600,000/. a year will, on this hypothesis, be required to maintain 
it at its present level. 

It is singular that, in estimating the consumption of gold and silver, Jacob should 
not have made the slightest allusion to the practice which has uniformly prevailed in all 
countries harassed by intestine commotions, or exposed to foreign invasion', of burying 
treasure in the earth. Of the hoards so deposited, a very considerable proportion has 
been altogether lost ; and there can be no doubt that this has been one of the principal 
means by which the stock of the precious metals has been kept down to its present 
level. Every one is aware that, during the middle ages, treasure trove , or money dug 
from the ground by chance finders, belonged to the Crown, and formed no inconsider- 
able part of the royal revenue of this and other countries. 'The practice has always 
prevailed to a very great extent in the East. — ( Iternier , Voyage de Mogol , Amst. 1710, 
tome i.„p. 209. ; Serafton on the (iorernment of ffindostnn, p. 16, See. ) But it is not 
confined to that quarter. 'Wherever property is insecure, it is invariably resorted to. 
Mr. Wakefield tells us that it used to he common in Ireland. (Account of Ireland , 
vol. i. p. 593. ) ; and we believe it is still pretty prevalent in that country. It has 
always been acted on to a considerable extent in Russia and France ; and in the 
latter, during the revolutionary anarchy, immense sums were buried, of which it is 
abundantly certain a large proportion will never be resuscitated. The wars and con- 
vulsions by which Europe was desolated for more than 20 years extended the practice 
to all parts of the Continent ; withdrawing, in this way, from circulation a very con- 
siderable part of the increased produce of the mines. — (Starch* Economic Pobtigue, 
tome i. p. 221. Paris, 1823.) And no doubt considerable sums are still disposed of 
in this way. 

3. Exportation of the Precious Metals to the East. — It must be well known to all 
our readers, that from the remotest ;era down to a comparatively bate period bullion 
formed one of the principal and most advantageous articles of export to the East. 
Humboldt estimated that, of the entire produce of the American mines at the beginning 
of this century, amounting, as already seen, to 43,500,0<X) dollars, no levs than 25,500,(XX) 
were sent to Asia, 1 7,5CX>,000 by the Cape of Good Hope, 4,0(X>,000 by the Levant, 
and 4,CXX),000 through the Russian frontier. — ( Xourel/e Espagne, iii. 443.) Latterly, 
however, this immense drain has been very much diminished, and in 1832 and 1833 it 
actually began to set in an opposite direction. — (See ante* p. 206. for an account of 
the exports and imports of bullion from and into India from 18 14-15 to 1839-40.) 
In so far, however, as respects India, the drain has since recovered its old direction ; 
the excess of the imports of bullion into that country over the exports having amounted 
during the 3 years ending with 1839—40 to above 2,000,000/. a year. — (Sec ubi supra.) 

We believe, however, that the great import of bullion into India has been a good 
deal influenced by the peculiar state of the Indian trade, and that the probability is 
that it will decline. — (See ubi gujrra.) There has latterly also, been a very con- 
siderable increase in the exportation of bullion from China. We do not now allude to 
the remittances on account of the payments stipulated in the late treaty, hut to the 
shipments of bullion that were previously made in the ordinary course of trade. Hiese 
amounted, in 1838, after deducting the imports, to 8,223,341 dollars, or 1,644,668/., 
partly shipped for Europe, but principally for India. — (See anfd, p. 235.) A con- 
siderable part of this large export consists of native silver, of which there are mines in 
several provinces. China has also mines of gold ; and in some lata*years her exports 
of that metal have been rather extensive ; she is, however, an importer as well as an 
exporter of gold, having for a lengthened period drawn considerable supplies of that 
metal from Borneo, Celebes, and the Malay peninsula. A few years ago, the efflux of 
bullion from Russia to China, by way of Kiachta, which had continued for a length- 
ened period, wholly ceased. — (Jacob, ii. 320. ) But since bullion began to increase so 
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rapidly in Russia, it is most probable that it is again exported by this route. Indeed, 
the Russian official accounts of the trade of the empire for 1841 (Table XI. p. 51.} 
admit that the value of the imports from, exceeds the value of the exports to, China. 

4. Influence of the Productiveness of the Mines on Prices. — It has been customary in this 
country to ascribe almost the whole fall that has taken place in the price of most com- 
modities since the peace, to the diminished supply of bullion from the mines, which 
existed down to a recent period. But we doubt whether this circumstance was not 
fully counterbalanced by others, and whether it had any influence in the way now men- 
tioned. The great diminution of the drain to the East, even admitting that Humboldt 
over-rated* its amount, would of itself have gone far to countervail the decreased pro- 
ductiveness of the mines; and in addition to this, the greater security and tranquillity 
enjoyed on the Continent since the peace, has not only checked that burying of money, 
formerly so prevalent, but has caused the bringing to light of a good many of the sub- 
terranean hoards. The institution of savings banks, now so common every where, has 
also, no doubt, tended to prevent hoarding, and to bring a good deal of coin into 
circulation, that would otherwise be locked up. These circumstances, coupled 
with others that might be mentioned, such as the cessation of the demand for military 
chests, the greater employment of bills in mercantile transactions, &c., afford good 
grounds for doubting whether the quantitity of the precious metals applicable to the 
purposes of circulation was not about as great in 1825 and 1830 as in 1809 or 1810, when 
the American mines were at the acme of their productiveness. No doubt, however, 
had the produce of the mines continued stationary at their reduced rate, there could 
hardly have failed to be, in the end, a material rise in the value of bullion. But instead 
of continuing stationary, or falling off, there has latterly been a very rapid increase in 
the produce of the mines ; and there is no longer any ground for apprehending a rise in 
the value of the precious metals, but the reverse. The augmentation, as we have seen, 
has been principally in gold ; and should its production continue to increase for a few 
years more, in any thing like the ratio it has done during the last half dozen years, its 
value will necessarily sink ; and were it to sink to any considerable extent, the ciVcum- 
stance would exercise a powerful and, we believe, a salutary influence over the con- 
dition of this and such other countries as have adopted gold for the standard of their 
currency. These, however, are prospective and contingent results which may never be 
realised, and on which it would be wrong to lay any considerable stress. 

We believe that the increase in the supply of bullion has continued for too short a 
time, and been too limited, to have hitherto had any sensible influence over prices ; but, 
however this may be, we have no hesitation in affirming that there is not, without any 
exception whatever, a single commodity that has fallen in price since 1814, the fall of 
which may not be satisfactorily accounted for without reference to the diminished supply 
of bullion from 1810 to 1837. — (See ante, p. 80. ) Multiplied proofs of what is now 
stated will be found in various articles throughout this work. And we have little doubt 
that those who investigate this matter with any degree of care, will agree with us in 
thinking, that were the influence of the former decreased productiveness of the mines ou 
prices estimated at from 3 to 5 per cent., it would be very decidedly beyond the mark. 
Its influence was, in fact, hardly perceptible. 

5. Probable future Supply of Gold and Silver. — Little can be added under this head, 
to what has previously been stated. On the wdiole, however, we should think that 
there are not merely probable but good grounds on which to anticipate a large future 
increase of the annual produce of the mines and washings in most parts of the world. 
The late increase of the latter in Russia has been quite extraordinary ; and if it should 
go on for any considerable period, it would have a powerful influence over the value of 
gold, and would not only sink it as compared with silver, but as compared with all 
other things not produced with the same increased facilities. It is reasonable, also, to 
suppose that the produce of the South American mines should be gradually increased. 
The anarchy which has so long disgraced and desolated the country cannot continue 
for ever ; and means have lately been taken for reducing the price of quicksilver, the 
high cost of which has latterly contributed more, perhaps, than any thing else to 
paralyse the efforts of the miners. 

PREMIUM. See Insurance. 

PRICES. By the price of a commodity is meant its value estimated in money, or, 
simply, the quantity of money for which it will exchange. The price of a commodity 
rises when it fetches more, and falls when it fetches less money. 

1. Price of f rejjfly produced Commodities. — The exchangeable value of commodities— 
that is, their power of exchanging for or buying other commodities — depends, at any 
given period, partly on the comparative facility of their production, and partly on the 
relation of the supply and demand. If any 2 or more commodities respectively required 
the same outlay of capital and labour to bring them to market, and if the supply of each 
were adjusted exactly according to the effectual demand — that is, were they all in 
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sufficient abundance, and no more, to *u|*ply the want* of those able and willing to pay 
the outlay upon them, ami the ordinary rate of profit at the time — they would each 
fetch (frc same price* or exchange for the same quantity of any other commoility. But 
if any single commodity should happen to require lew or more capital and labour for it* 
production, while the quant ity^piiml to produce the other* continued stationary* its 
value, as compared with them, WOuhl* in the first case, fall, anti in the second* rise ; and* 
supposing the cost of its production not to vary, its value might be increased by a Hilling 
off in the supply, or by an increase of demand* and conversely. 

Kut it is of importance to bear in mind that all variations of price arising from any 
disproportion in the supply ami demand of such commodities as may In* freely pnxiuced in 
indefinite quantities . are temporary only ; while those' that are occasioned by changes in 
the cost of their production are permanent, at least as much so as the cause in which they 
originate. A general mourning occasions a transient rise in the price of black cloth : 
but supposing that the fashion of wearing black were to continue, its price would not 
permanently vary ; for those who previously manufactured blue and brown cloths* &c 
would henceforth manufacture only black cloth ; and -the supply being in this*way in. 
"creased to the same extent as the demand* the price would settle at its old level, llcncc 
the importance of distinguishing between a variation of price originating in a change of 
fashion or other accidental circumstance — such, for example, as a deficient harvest — 
and a variation occasioned by some change in the cost of production. In the former case, 
prices will* at no distant period, revert to their old level ; in the latter, the variation 
will be lasting. 

When the price of a freely produced commodity rises or f ills, such variation may evi- 
dently be occasioned either by something affecting its value, or by something affecting the 
value of money. Hut when the generality of commodities rise or fill, the fair pre- 
sumption is that the change is not in them, hut in the money with which they are com- 
pared. This conclusion does not, however, apply in all cases; and we believe that most 
part of that fall in the price of commodities, which has taken place since the peace, and 
- which has been so generally ascribed to a rise in the value of money, occasioned by a 
decline in the productiveness of the mines, has been caused by the increased productive- 
ness of industry, arising from the abolition of oppressive restraints on commerce, the 
opening of new and more abundant sources of supply, and the discovery of new means 
and improved methods of production. — (See Prkciocs Mktai.s. ) 

2. Price of monojtolised Cornuuxlities. — Exclusive, however, of the commodities now 
alluded to, there is a considerable class, whose producers or holders enjoy either an absolute 
or a partial monopoly of the supply. When such is the case, prices depend entirely or 
principally on the proportion between the supply and demand, and are not liable to be 
influenced, or only in a secondary degree, by changes in the cost of production. Antique 
statues and gems ; the pictures of the great masters; wines of a peculiar flavour, pro- 
duced in small quantities, in particular situations ; and a few other articles ; exist under 
what may be called absolute monopolies; — their supply cannot be increased ; and their 
price must, therefore, depend entirely on the competition of those who may wish to buy 
them, without being in the slightest degree influenced by the cost of their production. 

Monopolies are sometimes established by law ; as when the power to supply the 
market with a particular article is made over to one individual or society of individuals, 
without any limitation of the price at which it may be sold ; which, of course, enables 
those possessed of the monopoly to exact the highest price for it that the competition of 
the buyers will afford, though such price may exceed the cost of production in any con- 
ceivable degree. Monopolies of this sort used to lie common in England, particularly in 
the reign of Elizabeth : but they were finally abolished by the famous act of the 21 Jac. I. 
c. 3. — an act which, by establishing the freedom of competition in all businesses carried 
on at home, has been productive of the greatest advantage. — (See Monopoly.) 

The corn laws establish a partial monopoly of the supply of Great Kritain with corn 
in favour of the agriculturists; but, as competition is carried to as great an extent in 
agriculture as in any other business, this monopoly does not enable them to obtain a 
higher price for their produce than is sufficient to pay the expenses of its production, 
though, owing to the peculiar circumstances under which this country is ptaccd* this 
price is higher than the price in the surrounding countries. Hence it results that the 
monopoly is injurious to the public, without lieing of any advantage to those engaged in 
the business of agriculture. Neither, indeed, can it be truly said to be advantageous to 
the landlords ( Sec antd, p. 404. ) 

The rights conveyed by patents sometimes establish a valuable DMinopoly ; for they 
enable the inventors of improved methods of production to mainuM, during the con- 
tinuance of the patent, the price of the article at a level which may be much higher 
than is required to afford them the ordinary rate of profit. This advantage* however, by 
stimulating invention, and exciting to new discoveries, of which it is the natural and appro- 
priate reward* instead of being injurious* is beneficial to the public. — (See Patents.) 



? ' there M also partial monopolies, depending upon situation, connection, fosbiqgf Sfa 
1W* and other Inappreciable circumstances, sometime occasion s difference o^SOpei 
cent, or more in the price of the same article in shops noj r qry distant from eacffother. 

Generali) speaking, the supply of monopolised coi|fHit^ is low liable to vary, than 
the supply of those which are freely produced; and Sp, prices commonly more 

steady. But there are various exceptions to this rule/And of these the corn monopoly 
is one. The great variations in the harvests of particular countries, and their avsjtae 
equality throughout the world, exposes a nation which shuts foreign corn out of us 
ports to destructive vicissitudes of price, from which it would enjoy a comparative 
exemption were the ports open. — r(See anti, p. 401.) Sometimes the expiration of a 
monopoly — a patent, for example — has occasioned a sudden and extraordinary increase 
of supply, and consequent fall of price ; entailing, of course, a serious Ipss on the holders 
of large stocks of goods produced under the monopoly. 

3. New Sources of Supply. — The effects on prices produced by the opening of new 
marketeer new sources of supply, are familiar to every one. The foil that has taken 
place in the price of pepper/ and of most sorts of commodities brought from the Easfy 
since the opening of the trade in 1814, is a conspicuous proof of what is now stated. ™ 
► 4. Influence of War on Prices. — The effect of war in obstructing the ordinary channels 
of commercial intercourse, pnd occasioning extreme fluctuations in the supply and price 
of commodities, is well known. In this respect, however, the latter part of the late war 
is, perhaps, entitled to a pre-eminence. We had then to deal with an enemy who had 
extended his sway over most part of the Continent ; and who endeavoured, by every 
means in his power, to shut us out of the Continental markets. Mr.Tooke has given, 
in his elaborate and valuable work on High and Low Prices , a variety of details which 
strikingly illustrate the effect that the regulations then adopted by the belligerent powers 
had on prices. “ Among the means,” says Mr. Tooke, “ devised by the ingenuity and 
enterprise of adventurers to elude or overcome the obstacles presented by the decrees 
of the enemy, one in particular, which was resorted to on an extensive scale, deserves 
mention, as illustrating in a striking manner the degree in which those obstacles were 
calculated to increase the cost to the consumer. Several vessels lad£n with sugar, coffee, 
tobacco, cotton twist, and other valuable commodities, were despatched from England, 
at very high rates of freight and insurance, to Salonica, where the goods were landed, and 
thence conveyed on mules and horses through Servia and Hungary to Vienna, for the 
purpose of being distributed over Germany, and, possibly, into France. Thus it might 
happen that the inhabitants of that part of the Continent most contiguous to this 
country could not receive their supplies from us, without an expense of conveyance 
equivalent to what it would be, if they were removed to the distance of a sea voyage 
twice round the globe, but not subject to fiscal and political regulations.” And in 
consequence of these, and other causes of the same sort, Mr. Tooke mentions that 
the price of sugar in France, and other parts of the Continent, during the latter years 
of the war, was as high as 5s. and 6s. a pound ; that coffee rose to 7s., indigo to 16#., 
and so on. * 

But the sums charged for freight and insurance were the most extraordinary. Mr. 
Tooke states, that he has known instances in which the licence, freight, and other charges 
on account of a vessel of about 100 tons burden, making a voyage from Calais to 
London and back, have amounted to the almost incredible sum of 50,0001 ! A ship, 
of which the whole cost and outfit did not amount to 4,000 l. t earned during the latter 
period of the war, a gross freight of 80,000/. on a voyage from Bordeaux to London and 
back I The freight of indigo from London to the Continent does not at present exceed 
Id. a pound; whereas it amounted* at the period referred to, to about 4 s. 6(L — (fltyA 
and Low Prices, 2d ed. p. 212.) 

5. Influence of Taxes on Prices. — It is unnecessary to dilate on a topic so familiar to 
every one. When a tax is laid on a commodity, its price necessarily rises in a cor- 
responding proportion ; for otherwise the pibducers would not obtain the ordinary rate 
of profit, and would, of course, withdraw from the business. The rise in the price of 
several of the articles in the annexed table is principally to be ascribed to the increase 
of taxation. 

These statements will probably suffice to give our readers a general idea of the prin- 
ciples which determine the value of commodities. To go deeper into the Subject would 
involve us in discussions that belong to political economy, and are among the most In- 
tricate ip that tcumce. The influence of speculation on prices must not, however, be 
passed over in a9| of this sort. 

6» Influence of W&ulation on Prises. — It very rarely happens that either the aekfo 
supply of any species of produce in extensive demand, or the intensity of that demand, 
can be exactly measured. Every transaction in which an individual buys produce in 
order to sell it again, is, in foot, a speculation. The buyer anticipates that the demand 
for the article hej^fc purchased will be such, at some future period, either more or Ups 
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dXstsfekt, that he will be able to dispose of it with a profit ; and the success of the specu- 
lation Spends, it is evident, on the skill with which he has estimated the circumstances 
that must determine the future price of the commodity. It follows, therefore, that in all 
highly commercial countries, merchant^are possessed of large capitals, and where 

they are left to be guided in t»se of them by their own discretion and foresight, the 
prices of commodities will frequently bo very much influenced, not merely by the actual 
occurrence of changes in the accustomed relation of the supply and demand, but by the 
anticipation of such changes. It is the business of the merchant to acquaint himself with 
every circumstance affecting the particular description of commodities in which he deals. 
He endeavours to obtain, by means of an extensive correspondence, the earliest and most 
authentic information with respect to every thing that may afl'cct their supply or demand, 
or the cost of their production ; and if he learned that the supply of an article had failed, 
or that, owing to changes of fashion, or to the opening of new channels of commerce, the 
demand for it had been increased, he would most likely be disposed to become a buyer, 
in anticipation of profiting by the rise of price, which, under the circumstances of the 
3base, could hardly fail of taking place ; or, if he were a holder of the article, he would 
refuse to part with it, unless for a higher price than he would previously have accepted. 
If the intelligence received by the merchant had been of a contrary description, — if, for 
example, he had learned that the article was now produced with greater facility, or that 
there was a falling off in the demand for it, caused by a change of fashion, or by the 
shutting up of some of the markets to which it had previously been admitted, — he would 
have acted differently : in this case he would have anticipated a fall of prices, and would 
either have declined purchasing the article, except at a reduced rate, or have endeavoured 
to get rid of it, supposing him to be a holder, by offering it at a lower price. * In con- 
sequence of these operations, the prices of commodities, in different places and periods, 
are brought comparatively near to equality. All abrupt transitions, from scarcity to 
abundance, and from abundance to scarcity, are avoided ; an excess in one case is made 
to balance a deficiency in another, and the supply is distributed with a degree of 
steadiness and regularity that could hardly have bean deemed attainable. 

It is obvious, from what has now been stated, that those who indiscriminately condemn 
all sorts of speculative engagements, have never reflected on the circumstances incident 
to the prosecution of every undertaking. In truth and reality, they are all speculations. 
Their undertakers must look forward to periods more or less distant ; and their success 
depends entirely on the sagacity with which they have estimated the probability of 
certain events occurring, and the influence which they have ascribed to them. Specu- 
lation is, therefore, really only another name for foresight ; and though fortunes have 
sometimes be€n made by a lucky hit, the character of a successful speculator is, in the 
vast majority of instances, due to him only who has skilfully devised the means of 
effecting the end he had in view, and who has outstripped his competitors in the 
judgment with which he has looked into futurity, and appreciated the operation of 
pauses producing distant effects. Even in the securest businesses, such as agriculture 
and manufactures, there is, and must be, a great deal of speculation. An unlooked for 
change of season frequently disappoints the apparently reasonable expectations of those 
who undertake the former ; while the equally capricious variations of fashion have to 
be encountered by those engaged in the latter ; and each is, besides, liable to be affected 
by legislative enactments, by new discoveries in the arts, and by an endless variety of 
circumstances which it is always very difficult, and sometimes quite impossible, to 
foresee. On the whole, indeed, the gains of the undertakers are so adjusted, that those 
who carry them on obtain, at an average, the common and ordinary rate of profit. 
But the inequality in the gains of individuals is most commonly very great : and while 
the superior tact, industry, or good fortune of some enable them to realise large 
fortunes ; the want of discernment the less vigilant attention, or the bad fortune of 
others, frequently reduces them from the situation of capitalists to that of labourers. 

The great cotton speculation of 1825 took its rise partly and chiefly from a supposed 
deficiency in the supply of cotton, partly from an idea that there was a greatly increased 
demand for raw cotton in this country and the Continent, and partly from a belief that 
the stocks on hand were unusually low. Now it is obvious that the success of those 
who embarked in this speculation depended entirely on two circumstances; via. first, 
that they were right in the fundamental supposition on which the whole speculation 
rested, that the supply of cotton was no longer commensurate with the demand ; and 
second , that their competition did not raise the price so high as t% d iminish the con- 
sumption by^the manufacturers in too great a degree to enable to take off the 

qd&ntity to be actually brought to market. If the merchants had been well founded 
in theif suppositions, and if their competition had not raised the price of cotton too 
high, the speculation would certainly have been successful. But, instead of being 
well founded, the hypothesis on which the whole thing rested was perfectly visionary. 
There was no deficiency in the supply of cotton, but, on the oonj^f a great super- 
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abundance ; and though there had been such a deficiency, the excess to which the price 
was carried must have checked consumption so much as to occasion a serious decline. 
The falling off in the imports of cotton from America, in 1824 , seems to have been the 
source of the delusion. It was supposed that this faHjtag off wafl not accidental, but 
that it was a consequence of the price of cotton having Isefen for a Series of years so low 
as to be inadequate to defray the expenses of its cultivation. The result, showed that 
this calculation was most erroneous. And besides, in entering on^/he speculation, no 
attention was paid to Egypt and Italy, — countries from which omy about 1,400,000 
lbs. of cotton were obtained in 1824, but from which no less than 23,800,000 lbs. were 
obtained in 1825 ! This unlooked-for importation was of itself almost enough its 
overturn the combination of the speculators ; and, coupled with the increased im- 
portation from America and other countries, actually occasioned a heavy glut of the 
market. 

The risk to which merchants are exposed, when they either sell off any commodity 
at a redueed price in anticipation of a fall, or buy at an advanced price in anticipation 
of a future rise, is a consequence principally of the extreme difficulty of ascertaining 
the true state of the fact with respect to the grounds on which an abundant or a de- 
ficient supply, or an increasing or decreasing demand, may be expected. Rules can 
here be of no service ; every thing depends upon the talent, tact, and knowledge of 
the party. The questions to be solved are all practical ones, varying in every case 
from each other; the skill of the merchant being evinced by the mode in which he 
conducts his business under such circumstances, or by his sagacity in discovering 
coming events, and appreciating their character and the extent of their influence. 
Priority, but, above all, accuracy of intelligence, is, in such cases, of the utmost con- 
sequence. Without well authenticated data to go upon, every step taken may only lead 
to error. The instances, indeed, in which speculations, apparently contrived with the 
greatest judgment, have ended in bankruptcy and ruin, from a deficiency in this 
essential requisite, are so very numerous, that every one must be acquainted with them. 
Hence the importance of selecting acute and cautious correspondents ; and hence, also, 
the necessity of maturely weighing their reports, and of endeavouring, by the aid of 
information gleaned from every authentic accessible source, to ascertain how far they 
may be depended upon. 

When a few leading merchants purchase in anticipation of an advance, or soil in 
anticipation of a fall, the speculation is often pushed beyond all reasonable limits, by the 
operations of those who are influenced by imitation only, and who have never, perhaps, 
reflected for a moment on the grounds on which a variation of price is anticipated. In 
speculation, as in most other things, one individual derives confidence from another. 
Such a one purchases or sells, not because he has any really accurate information as to 
the state of the demand and supply, but because some one else has done so before him. 
The original impulse is thus rapidly extended ; and even those who are satisfied that a 
speculation, in anticipation of a rise of prices, is unsafe, and that there will be a recoil, 
not unfrequently adventure, in the expectation that they will be able to withdraw before 
the recoil has begun. 

It may, we believe, speaking generally, be laid down as a sound practical rule, to 
avoid having any thing to do with a speculation in which many have already engaged/ 
The competition of the speculators seldom fails speedily to render an adventure that 
might have been originally safe, extremely hazardous. If a commodity happen to be 
at an unusually reduced price in any particular market, it will rise the moment that 
different buyers appear in the field ; and supposing, on the other hand, that it is 
fetching an unusually high price, it will fall, perhaps far below the cost of production, 
as soon as supplies begin to be poured in by different merchants. Whatever, there- 
fore, may be the success of those who originate a speculation, those who enter into it 
at an advanced period are almost sure to lose. To have been preceded by erthers ought 
not, in such matters, to inspire confidence ; on the contrary, it ought, unless there be 
something special in the case, to induce every considerate person to decline interfering 
with it. 

The maintenance of the freedom of intercourse between different countries, and the 
more general diffusion of sound instruction, seem to be the only means by which those 
miscalculations, that are often productive .of great national as well as private loss, can be 
either obviated or mitigated. The effects consequent to such improvident speculations 
being always far more injurious to the parties engaged in them than to any other 
class, the presumpt^ffei is that they will diminish, both in frequency and force, according 
as the true principles of commerce come to be better understood. But, whatever 
inconvenience may occasionally flow from them, it is abundantly plain, that instead of 
being lessened, it would be very much increased, were any restraints imposed on the 
freedom of adventure. When the attention of many individuals is directed to the same 
line of speculation : when they prosecute it as a business, and are responsible in their 
& 3 T 2 
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Greenwich, for the Years under-mentioned. — (Partly extracted from Par/. Paper* » and partly fiirnUhed 
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PRICE-CURRENT. - — PRINTS. 


own private fortunes for any errors they rtiay commit 5 they acquire a knowledge of the 
various circumstances influencing prices, and give by their combinations a steadiness to 
them, which it is easy to see could not be attained by any other means. It is material, 
too, to bear in mind, as was previously stated, that many, perhaps it might be said most , 
of those who press so eagerly into the market, when any new channel of commerce is 
opened, or when any considerable rise of price is anticipated, are not merchants, but 
persons engaged in other businesses, or living, perhaps, on fixed incomes, who speculate 
in the hope of suddenly increasing their fbrtune. This tendency to gambling seldom 
fails to break out upon such occasions ; but, fortunately, these are only of comparatively 
Mfe occurrence; and in the ordinary course of affairs, mercantile speculations are left 
!o be conducted by those who are familiar with business, and who, in exerting them- 
selves to equalise the variations of price caused by variations of climate and of seasons, 
and to distribute the supply of produce proportionally to the effective demand, nnd 
with so much providence that it may not at any time be wholly exhausted, perform 
functions that are in the highest degree important and beneficial. They are, it is true, 
actuated only by a desire to advance their own interests ; but the results of their 
operations are not less advantageous than those of the agriculturist who gives greater 
fertility to the soil, or of the mechanist who invents new and more powerful machines. 

7. Table s of Prices. — It is superfluous, perhaps, to observe, that the precious metals are 
liable to all the variations of value already alluded to. Not only, therefore, are prices, 
as was already remarked, affected by variations in the cost and supply of commodities, 
but they are also affected by changes in the cost and supply of gold and silver, whether 
arising from the exhaustion of old, or the discovery of new mines, improvements in 
the art of raining, changes of fashion. See. Hence it is, that Tables of the prices of 
commodities extending for a considerable period, communicate far less solid inform- 
ation than is generally supposed, and, unless the necessary allowances be made, may 
lead to the most unfounded conclusions. The cost or real value of any commodity 
depends on the quantity of labour required for its production ; but supposing that we 
were to set about inferring this cost, or the ultimate sacrifice required to obtain the 
commodity, from its price, it might happen (had the quantity of labour required for its 
production declined, but in a less degree than the quantity required to produce gold 
and silver) that its value would appear to rise, when it had really been diminished. 
When, however, the rate of wages, as well as the price of commodities, is given upon 
authentic data, a Table of prices is valuable, inasmuch as it shows the extent of the 
command over the necessaries and conveniences of life enjoyed by the bulk of the commu- 
nity during the period through which it extends. The foregoing Table (pp. 1012 , 1013. ) 
of the prices of various commodities, and of the wages paid to different descriptions of 
tradesmen, at Greenwich Hospital, for the last IOO years, is the most complete of the sort 
that has been published ; and is one of the few that are founded upon data the accuracy 
of which cannot be questioned. Unfortunately, it applies only to a small part of the 
country. But many important conclusions may, notwithstanding, be deduced from it. 
The reader will find, under the more important articles described in this work, pretty 
ample accounts of their prices. Sometimes, as in the case of corn, these accounts go 
back to a very distant period. 

Those desirous of detailed information as to the prices of commodities in Great Britain, 
in remoter ages, may consult the elaborate Tables in the 3d volume of Sir F. M. Eden’s 
work on the Po<tr ; and the 4th volume of Macpherson'% Annals of Commerce . Arbuth - 
no Vs Tables of Ancient Coins , Weights , Measures , Prices , §*c. are well known; but the 
statements are not much to be depended upon. The Traite de MStro/ogie of M. Paucton, 
4 to, Paris, 1780, is the best work on this curious and difficult subject. 

PRICE CURRENT; a list or enumeration of the various articles of merchandise, 
with their prices, the duties (if any) payable thereon when imported or exported, with 
the drawbacks occasionally allowed upon their exportation, &c. Lists of this description 
are publi^ied periodically, generally once or twice a week, in most great commercial 
cities ana towns. — (For examples, see the articles Genoa, Havre, Trieste, &c. in 
this work.) 

PRIMAGE, is a certain allowance paid by the shipper or consignee of floods to the 
mariners and master of a vessel for loading the same. In some places it is Id. in the 
pound ; in others 6d. for every pack or bale ; or otherwise, according to the custom of 
the place. 

PRINTS, impressions on paper, or some other substance, of engravings on copper, 
steel, wood, stone, &c., representing some particular subject or composition. 

Prints, like paintings, embrace every variety of subject ; and differ very widely in the 
manner in which they are engraved. Their prices vary according to the style, of the 
engraving, the fineness of its execution, the goodness of the impression, its rarity, &c. 
The art seems to have taken its rise in the 1 5th century. But, as a dissertation on one 
of the most beautiful of the fine arts would be singularly out of place in a work of this 
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sort, we have introduced it for the purpose merely of stating the law with respect to the 
copyright of prints. 

This is laid down In the acts 8 Geo. 2. c. 13., 7 Geo. 3. c. 38., and 17 Geo. 3. c. 57. By these acts, the 
copyright of all sorts of prints, including maps and charts, is secured to the engraver, or author, for 
twenty-eight years. The laBt-mentioned act declares that every Individual who shall, within the said 28 
years, engrave, etch, or work, or in any other manner copy, in tne whole or in part, by varying, adding to, 
or diminishing from the main design ; or shall print, reprint, or import for sale, or shall publish, sell, or 
otherwise dispose of any copy of an y print whatever, which has been or shall be engraved, etched, drawn, 
or designed in Great Britain, without the express copsent of the proprietor thereof first obtained in writ- 
ing, signed by him with his own hand, in the presence of, and attested by, two or more credible witnesses, 
then every such proprietor may, by a special action upon the case to be brought against the person so 
offending, recover such damages as a juty, on the trial of such action, or on the execution of a writ of 
Inquiry thereon, shall give or assess, together with double costs of suit. * 

In questions as to the piracy of prints, the courts proceed upon the same principles that are followed in 
those with respect to the piracy of books. — ( See Books ; see also Mr, Godson ’* excellent work on the Law 
qf Patents ana Copyright, pp. 287 — 301.) 

Regulations as to Importation .- — Where prints or maps are contained in and form part of a book, and 
serve merely to explain or illustrate the subject of such book, they are to be deemed apart of the work, and 
be charged with duty, by weight, as books ; but when prints or maps are bound or stitched together with- 
out letter-press, or when the letter-press is merely descriptive of the prints or maps, then they are to be 
charged with duty by tale, as prints or maps. — (Min. Com. Cus. 5th of Sept. 1829.) But if satisfactory 
proof be adduced, that prints or maps, although imported separately, do really form part of a work, they 
may be charged with the book duty by weight ; but in other cases they are to be charged with duty by 
tale ( Treas . Order , 2d of June, 1830.) 

Pictures, sketches, and drawings, brought from the Continent, and accompanied by the proprietor, are 
to be admitted to entry free of duty, upon proof, by oath of the proprietor, that the same were wholly 
executed by him for his amusement, and not intended for sale in this country. — ( Treas. Order , 5th of 
Aug. 1817.) 

PRISAGE, or BUTLERAGE, was a right of taking 2 tons of wine from every 
ship importing into England 20 tons or more ; which was changed by Edward I. into 
a duty of 2s. for every ton imported by merchant strangers, and called butlerage, be- 
cause paid to the king’s butler. The term is notv fallen into disuse. — ( Dlackstone. ) 

PRIVATEERS, ships of war fitted out by private individuals, to annoy and plunder 
the public enemy. But before commencing their operations, it is indispensable that 
they obtain letters of marque and reprisal from the government whose subjects they are, 
authorising them to commit hostilities, and that they conform strictly to the rules laid 
down for the regulation of their conduct. All private individuals attacking others at 
sea, unless empowered by letters of marque, are to be considered pirates ; and may be 
treated as such, either by those they attack, or by their own government. 

1. Policy of Privateering. — The policy of this system is very questionable. It seems 
to be a remnant of that species of private war exercised by all individuals in early ages 
but which gradually disappears as society advances. In wars carried on by land, the 
property of the peaceable inhabitants who take no part in the operations of the armies 
is uniformly protected ; and it is difficult to discover any solid grounds why the same 
rule should not be followed at sea. Privateers rarely attack ships of war. Their 
object is merely to plunder and destroy merchantmen. They cause an infinite deal of 
mischief to individuals and aggravate all the miseries of war, without having the 
slightest influence on the result of the contest. Experience lias also shown that it is not 
possible, whatever precautions may be adopted, to prevent the greatest abuses from being 
perpetrated by privateers. The wish to amass plunder is the only principle by which 
they are actuated ; and such being the case, it would be idle to suppose that they should 
be very scrupulous about abstaining from excesses. A system of this sort, if it be ever 
useful, can be so only to nations who have little trade, and who may expect tp enrich 
themselves during war by fitting out privateers to plunder the merchant ships of their 
enemies. In all other cases it seems to he productive only of mischief ; though it is, 
of course, most injurious to those states that have the greatest mercantile navy. Instead, 
therefore, of encouraging the practice of privateering, we think that a due regard to the 
rights and interests of humanity would suggest to the great powers the expediency of 
abolishing it altogether. A few efforts have, indeed, been already made towards this 
desirable object. Thus, it was stipulated in the treaty between Sweden and the U. 
Provinces, in 1673, that neither party should, in any future war, grant lettexs of marque 
against the other. In 1767, Russia abstained from licensing privateers: and in the 
treaty between the U. States and Prussia, in 1785, a stipulation was inserted as to pri- 
vateers, similar to that in the treaty between Sweden and the U. Provinces 
But nothing short of a convention and agreement to that effect amongst the w great 
powers will be able to effect this desirable object. — ( Martens , JEssai concemant let 
Armateurs , 1794 .) 

2. Appointment qf Privateers — The captain of a privateer is nominated by the owners, who may dls- 
mlss him at pleasure. The commission or letters of marque given to the owners, authorises them to attack 
and seise the ships of the power or powers specified therein but they are not to look upon them as their 
property, or to appropriate them, or any part of them, to their own use, till they have been legally con- 
demned. Besides the stimulus afforded by the hope of booty, government has been in the habit of allow- 
ing them 5/. for every man on board such enemy’s ships of war or privateers as they may capture.— 
(93 Geo. 3. c.'66.) A privateer cruising under letters of marque against one state may, on obtaining 
authentic information of hostilities being commenced by her government against another, capture its ships 
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with fall advantage to herself. The king has In all cases the right to release any prise previously to Its 
condemnation ; this being an implied exception In the grant of prises by the Crown. — (Chtttu on Com- 
mercial Ltno % rol. i. c. 8. ) 

In some privateering adventures, the crew are engaged on the terms of no prise no pay ; and. In such 
cases, the produce of whatsoever prises may be taken goes half to the ship (for the owners), and half to 
the men. divided among them according to the articles of agreement ; but when the men sail for wages, 
the captures belong entirely to the owners, except a small share, which is commonly stipulated to be given 
to the crew, over and above their wages, in order to stimulate their enterprise. Both ways of arming are 
regulated by the articles entered into between the owners and crews. 

Privateers are forbidden from doing any thing contrary to the Uw of nations, as to assault an enemy in 
a port or haven, under the protection or any prince or republic, be he friend, ally, or neutral ; for the 
peace of such place must be preserved inviolable — ( Molloy, De Jure Maritime) , book I. c. 3.) 

When letters of marque are granted, it is usual, in most countries, to exact security that the regulations 
with respect to the conduct of privateers shall be observed. In Great Britain, a bond for 1,500/. must be 
given by responsible persons, not concerned in the ship, for all ships carrying less than 150 men, and 
3,000 L for every ship carrying more, that they will give full satisfaction for any damage or injury they 
may commit at sea, contrary to the regulations under which they are to act, and to their duty as 
privateers. 

If privateers wilfblly commit Any spoil, depredation, or other injury, on friendly or neutral ships, 
or on the ships or goods of their fellow subjects, they are to be punisnea, according to the crime, either 
with death, or otherwise : and the vessels are subject to forfeiture. 

Whether a ship taken be lawful prize, or not, shall be tried in the admiralty ; and no ship or cargo, 
or part of a ship or part of a cargo, is to he sold, or disposed of in any way, till after judgment has been 
obtained. 

If 2 ships with letters of marque accidentally meet with a prize at sea, though only one attack and 
take her, yet the other, being in sight, shall have an equal share of the prise, though he afforded no 
assistance in the capture ; because bis presence may be presumed to have struck terror into the enemy, 
and made him yield ; which perhaps he would not nave done, had his conqueror been single: so that all 
ships that are in sight, though they cannot come up to assist in the engagement, are entitled by the 
common law to a distribution of the spoil. — (Beatces, Lex Mercatoria, art. Privateers.) 

If those to whom letters of marque are granted, should, instead of taking the ship and goods appertain- 
ing to that nation against which the said letters are awarded, wilfully take or spoil the goods of another 
nation in amity with us, this would amount to piracy ; and the person so offending would, for such fault, 
forfeit their vessel, and the penalties in which their securities are, according to custom, bound on taking 
out such letters. But such penalties would not follow, unless the capture were made in a piratical 
manner. For if the circumstances incident to the captured vessel were such as to afford a strong pre- 
sumption that she really belonged to the country against which the letters were granted, the captors 
would not be liable to punishment, though they might be to damages. “ It being impossible,” says 
Beawes, “ always to determine an aflfoir of this sort at sea, It is allowable to bring a dubious capture iuto 
port, in order to more nice and just scrutiny and Inspection ; otherwise the goods of an enemy would 
often escape. However, to guard against unlawful seizures, the government have wisely directed suffi- 
cient caution to be given (as before mentioned) for the due observance of the letters according to law, 
before they permit their issuing ; and when there Is a breach committed, the penalties are indicted.’* — 
(Lex Mercatoria, art. Privateers.) 

3. Regulations for the Government cf Privateers , SfC. — The following instructions to privateers were 
issued under an order in council, at the commencement of the last war with France, I6th of May, 1803: — 


Art. 1. Against rvhat, and smhere, Letters <>/ Marque may act 
WflWy. — It shall be lawfal for the commander, of ships 
ant horned by latter* of marque and reprint* for private mw- 
of- war. to mat upon by force of arm*, and subdue and take the 
roeirwi- war, ship* and vessel*, goods, wares, and merchandises, 
belonging to the French republic, or to any person being *ut>- 
jecta to the French republic, or inhabitant* within any of the 
territories of the French republic ; but so that no hostility be 
committed, nor prize attacked, adzed, or taken within the 
harbours of princes or states in amity with u*. or in their rivers 
or roads, within the shot of their cannon, unless by permission 
of such princes or states, or their commanders or governors in 
clkicfo^ittch pUcw 

Art. II. Captures to bs brought imto Port. —The commanders 
of the ships and vessels so authorised aa aforesaid, shall bring 
all ships, vessels, and goods, which they shall seize and take, 
into such port or England, or some other jun-t of oor dominions, 
as shall be most convenient for them, in order to have the same 
legally adjudged by our High Court of Admiralty of England, 
or before the Judge of any other admiralty court, lawfully au- 
thorised, within our dominions. 

Art. III. Conduct of the Captors after the Capture is brought 
into Port. — After such fhips, vessels, and goods shall be taken 
and brought into any port, the taker, or one of his chief officer*, 
or some other person present at the capture, shall be obliged to 
bring or send, aa soon as possibly may be, 3 or 4 of the prin- 
cipal cf the company (whereof the master, supercargo, mate, 
or boatswain, to be always S) of every ship or vessel so brought 
Into port, before the Judge of our High Court of Admiralty of 
England, or hi* surrogate, or before the judge of such other 
admiralty co u rt aa within our dominions, lawfully authorised 
aforesaid, or such as shall be lawfully commissioned in that 
behalf, to be sworn and examined upon such interrogatories 
aa shall tend to the discovery of the truth, concerning the ln- 
terest or property of such ship or ships, vessel or vessels, and 
of the goods, merchandises, and other effects found therein ; 
and the taker shall be further obliged, at the time he pro- 
duceth the c om pa ny to be examined, and before any monition 
shall be tested, to bring in and deliver into the I winds of the 
judge ofthe High Court of Admiraltyof England, his surrogate, 
or maripdgo of each other admiralty court within our do- 
raajSttdxwfolly authorised, or others commissioned as afore. 
aaMgp w f boh papers, passes, sea-briefs, charterparties, bills of 
lading* cedkets, letters, and other documents and writings, a a 
shall be delivered up or found on board any ship : the taker, or 
one of hi* chief officer*, or some other person who shall bo pre- 
sent at the capture, and saw the said papers and writings I 
dettvared up, or otherwise found on board at the time of then 

S , making oath that the said papers and writings are 
and delivered tn aa they were received and taken, 
any fraud, addition, sobduction, or embezzlement 
whatever, or otherwise to account for tho same upon oath to 
the satisfaction at the court. 

Art. IV. Not to brook Bulk b^/bn Judgment. — The ships, 
vessels, goods, warm, merchandises, and effect* taken by virtu# 
ef letters of marque and reprisals as aforesaid, shall be kept and 
preserved, and no part of them shall be sold, spoiled, wasted, 
ot diminished, ana tho bulk thereof shall not bo broken, before 
Judgment be given in tlie High Court of Admiraltyof Bngfowt, 


or some other court of admiralty lawfully authorised In that 
behalf, that the sliipa, good*, or merchandises are lawful 
prize. 

A rt. V. Privateers to assist Skips tn Distorts. —If any ship or 
vessel tielonging to us, or our subjects, shall he found in distress 
by being in fight set upon or taken by tlie enemy, or by reason 
at any otlter accident, the commanders, officers, and company 
of such merchant ship* or vessels as shall have letters of mnrmie 
and reprisals aa aforesaid, shall use their best endeavours to give 
aid and succour to all *uch ship and ships, and shall, to the 
utmost of their power, Labour to free the same from the enemy, 
or any other distress. 

Art. VI. Applicative to tks Admiralty fbr totters of tfarurie. 
— The commander* or owner* of such ships and vessels, befcwe 
the taking out letters of marque and reprisals, shall make ap- 
plication Tn writing, subscribed with their hand*, to our high 
admiral of Great Britain, or our commissioners for executing 
that office for the time being, or the lieutenant or Judge of the 
said High Court of Admiralty, or his surrogate, and shall therein 
set forth a particular, true, and exact description of the ship or 
vessel for which such letter ef marque and reprisals is requested, 
specifying the burden of such ship or vessel, and the number 
and nature of the guns, and what other warlike furniture ami 
ammunition are on board the same, to what place the ship be- 
longs, and the name or names of the principal owner or owners 
of such ship or vessel, and the number of men Intended to be 
put on board the same, and for what time they are victualled t 
also the names of the commanders and officers. 

Art. VII. Correspondence nrUh the Admiralty. — The com- 
manders of ships usd vessels having letters of marque and 
reprisals as aforesaid shall hold and keep, and are hereby en- 
joined to hold and keep, a correspondence, by all convening v*, 
and upon all occasions, with our nigh admiral of Great Britain , 
at our commissioners for executing that office for the time 
being, or their secretary, to as from time to time to render or 
give Kim or them, not only an account or Intelligence of their 
captures and proceedings by virtue of s«ch commission, but 
also of wltatever else shall seem unto them, or be discovered 
and declared to them, or found out by them, or by examination 
of. or conference with, any marines or passengers of or In the 
snips or vessels taken, or by any other ways or means whatso- 
ever. touching or concerning the designs of tlie enemy, or any 
of their fleets, ships, vessels or parties, and of the stations, 
sea-ports, and pieces, and of their intents therein t end whet 
ships or vessels of the enemy bound out or home, or where 
cruising, aa they shall boar of i and of what else material In 
theso c as es may arrive at their knowledge ; to the end such 
may be thereon taken, and such orders given, as may be 


requisite. 

Art. VI 1 1. What Colours a Pri v ateer is to we nr. — No com- 
mander of anv ship or vessel having a letter of marque aud 
reprisals as aforesaid shall presume, as they will answer It at 
their peril, to wear any Jack, pendant, or other msign or colours 
usually borne by our ships; but. besides the colours usually 
borne by merchants’ ships, they shall wear a red Jack, with tlie 
union lack described in the cerium, at the upper corner thereof, 
near the staff 

Art. IX. Not to ransom any Capture. — No commander of 
any ship or vessel, bating a letter of marque and reprisal as 
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UbartT, may ship or ta 
Kirca and taken. 


•I, or their cargoes, i 


Art. X. To deliver their PHeonere to the proper Commieeionert. 
— - All captains or commandliw offlcen of snips haring letter* 
of marque and reprisals shall send an account of, and d«Urer 
over, what prisoners shall be taken on board any prises, to the 
commissioners appointed, or to be appointed, for the exchange 
of prisoners of war, or the elkraons appointed In the sea-port 
towns to take charge of prtsAiers ; and such prisoners shall be 
subject only to the orders, regulations, and directions of the said 
commissioners ; and no commander or other officer of anr 
ship, haring a letter of marque or reprisal as aforesaid, shall 
presume, upon any pretence whatsoever, to ransom any pri- 
soner. 

Art. XI. Commission JbrftUtd fbr acting contrary hereto . — In 
case the commander of any ship, haring a letter of marque and 
reprisals as aforesaid, shall set contrary to these Instructions, or 
any such ftmher instructions of which he shall hare due 
notice, he shall forfeit his commission to all Intents and 
purposes, and slifcil, together with his bail, be proceeded 
against according to law, and be condemned to costs and 
damages. 

Art. XII. Copies of Journal e . — All commanders of ships 
and ressels having letters of marque and reprisals shall, by 
erery opportunity, send exact copies of their Journals to the 
secretary of the admiralty, and proceed to the condemnation 
of the prices as soon as may be, and without delay. 

Art. XIII. To observe all Orders. — Commanders of ships 
and ressels haring letters of marque and reprisals shall, upon 
due notice being giren to them, observe all such other instruc- 
tions and orders as sve shall think At to direct from time to 
time, for the better carrying on this service. 

Art. XIV. Violating these Instructions. — All persons who 
shall violate these or any other of our instructions, shall be 
severely punished, and also required to make full reparation to 
|ierson» Injured contrary to our instructions, for all damages 
they shall sustain by any capture, embezzlement, demurrage, 
or otherwise. 

Art. XV. Bail to be given. — Before any letter of marque or 
reprisal for the purposes aforesaid shall Issue under seal, bail 
shall be given with sureties, before the lieutenant and Judge of 
our High Court of Admiralty of Etigland, or his surrogate. In 
the sum of 3,000/. sterling, if the ship carries above 1 50 men : 
and if a less number, in the sum of 1 sterling ; which bail 

shall be to the effect and in the form following : — 

Which day, time and place, personally appeared 

and who 

submitting themselves to the jurisdiction of the H Igh Court of 


Admiralty of England, obliged themselves, their hefts, execu- 
tors. and administrators, onto our Sovereign Lord the King, 
in the sum of _ pounds of lawful 

money of Great Britain, to this effect; that is to say, that 
whereas !• duly authorised by 

letters of marque and reprisals, with the ship called the 
of the burthen of about 

tons, whereof be the Mid , goeth 

master, by force of arms to attack, surprise, seize, and take all 
ships and vessels, goods, wares, and merchandises, chattels and 
effects, belonging to the French republic, or to any per s ona 
being subjects of the French republic, or inhabiting within 
any of the territories of the French republic : excepting only 
within the harbour* or roads within shot of the cannon of 
princes and states in amity with his Majesty. And whereas he 
the said hath a 

copy of certain instructions, approved of and passed by his 
Majesty in council, as by the tenour of the said letters of 
marque and reprisals, and instructions thereto relating, more 
at large appeamh : if therefore nothing be done by the said 
or any of his officers, 
mariners, or company, contrary to the true meaning of the said 
instructions, and of all other Instructions which may be issued 
in like manner hereafter, and whereof due notice shall be given 
him ; but that such letters of marque and reprisals aforesaid, 
and the said instructions, shall in all particulars be well and 
duly observed and performed, as for as they shall the said ship, 
master, and company any way concern ; and if they shall give 
full satisfaction for any damage or Injury which shall be done 
by them or any of them to any of his Majesty's subjects, or of 
foreign states in amity with his Majesty, and also shall duly 
and trul v nav, or cause to be paid, to his Majesty, or the cus- 
_ icerm appointed to receive the same for his Ma- 

, the usual customs due to his Majesty, of and for all ships 
goods so as aforesaid taken and adjudged as prize ; and 
moreover If the said 

shall not take any ship or vessel, or any goods or merchandise, 
belonging to the enemy, or otherwise liable to confiscation, 
through consent or- clandestinely, or by collusion, by virtue, 
colour, or pretence of his said letters of marque and reprisals, 
that then this bail shall be void and of none effect ; and unless 
they shall so do, they do ail hereby severally consent that ex- 
ecution issue forth against them, their heirs, executors, and 
administrators, goods and chattels, wheresoever the same may 
be found, to the value of the sum of 

pounds before mentioned ; and in testimony of the truth 
thereof they have hereunto subscribed their names. 

By his Majesty’s command. 

(Signed) PELHAM. 


J«5r. 

and gi 


PROMISSORY NOTES. See Banks and Banking. 

PROTECTION, in mercantile navigation, a privilege granted to certain de- 
scriptions of seamen, by which they are protected from impressment. — (Sec Im- 
pressment.) 

PROVISIONS. Under this term, taken in its most extensive sense, in reference 
to man, may be comprised all those articles used as food by the inhabitants of this and 
other countries ; but among British merchants and in parliamentary language, it is 
understood to comprise only fresh and salted butchers’ meat, hams, and bacon, butter 
and cheese, eggs, and a few other articles. We shall, however, Avail ourselves of this 
opportunity to give, in addition to the details of the recent importation of the above 
articles, an account of the recent importation of cattle. 

Our readers are aware that previously to the 9th of July, 1842, the importation of 
cattle, sheep, and hogs, and of all sorts of fresh butchers 1 meat, was prohibited ; and 
that a duty of 12#. a cwt. was imposed on all foreign salt meat when entered for 
consumption, and of 28#. a cwt. on bacon and hams. But in the tariff act of 1842, 
which came into operation at the above date, the prohibition of importing foreign 
cattle, sheep, hogs, and fresh meat was repealed, and their entry for home consumption 
admitted under fair and reasonable duties ; the duty on salted meat being, at the same 
time, reduced from 12#. to 8#., and that on bacon and hams from 28#. to 14#. a cwt. 
We have already (art. Cattle) endeavoured to show that this wise and liberal 
measure, which will always reflect the highest credit on the administration of Sir 
Robert Peel, would not, as was generally supposed, occasion either a large importation 
of provisions or of cattle, and would, most probably, have but little influence over 
prices. And the experience of the period that has elapsed since the tariff took effect, 
more than justifies these conclusions. In fact, though we expected nothing great, we 
are a good deal surprised at the inconsiderable extent of the importation ; it sets in the 
most striking point of view the exaggeration and fallacy of the statements so frequently 
made of the comparatively high price of provisions in this country. We have almMte 
seen (anf£, p. 257.) that from the 9th of July, 1842, when the new system camfflK 
operation, down to the 5th of January, 1843, only 4,277 head of cattle, including caiws, 
were imported, and only 648 sheep and lambs : and it appears from the subjoined 
official return that this importation, trifling as it was, has fallen off rapidly in the 
course of last year (1843^. The entries of foreign meat, pork, bacon, and hams, fivr 
consumption, are also quite trifling. 
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Account of the Number* of Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Ac., and of the Quantities of Provisions, imported and 
entered for Consumption in the U. Kingdom, with the Kates of Duty oil the same, in the 11 Months 
from the ftth of January to the 5th of December, 1843. 





Rates of Duty. 

Article*. 

Imported. 

Entered for 
Consumption. 

i'Vbn Foreign I From British 
Countries. | Possession*. 

With the £ |«r Cent. added. 


Number. 

Number. 

£ ». rf. 

Each . 

£ if. 

Each. 

From 5th January, to 5th December, 1843; 11 
months. 





Oxen and bulls - 

1 ,084 

1,084 

1 10 

0 10 6 

Cows - 

358 

358 

0 15 9 a 

0 10 G “ 

0 7 10* 

Calves ----- 

39 

39 

0 5 3 

Sheep ----- 

199 

199 

0 3 If 

0 1 Gf 

Hogs - 

339 

339 

0 5 3 

0 2 7* 

Lambs - 

6 

Cwt*. 

6 

Cwt*. 

0 2 1 * 

Ver Cwt. 

0 I oj 

Prr Cwt . 

Bacon - 

Beef, salted, not corned, of British possessions 
Ditto, foreign - 

784 
11,095 
30,917 ; 

Mi 

0 14 Hf 

j<* 8 *i 

0 3 8 

0 2 1 

Beef, fresh, or slightly salted 

fi6 i 

38 

0 8 42 

0 2 1 

Butter - - - - - 

138,238 

130,195 

1 1 0 

0 5 3 

Cheese - - - 

142,701 : 

144,901 

0 110* 

0 2 7* 

From 5th January to 5th November, 1843; 10 
months. 

1 

| 




Hams - 

5,642 

3,090 

0 14 8* 

0 3 8 

Meat, salted or fresh, not otherwise described - 
Pork, salted, British possessions . 

Ditto, foreign - 

81 

ii.ggi 

1 1,417 

32 

3,984 

1.891 

0 8 4* 

jo 8 4J 

0 2 1 

0 2 1 


N.ft For the Importation, Ac. of eggs, see that article. The duty on their being entered tor con- 

sumption was not varied in 1842. 


It is impossible to say in how great a degree these importations inay he increased in 
time to come ; hut it is most probable that they will be gradually augmented according 
as foreigners become better acquainted with the qualities suitable for our markets. 
AVe have, however, no idea that they will ever amount to any considerable proportion of 
our supply. The truth is, that the cheapness of cattle and provisions in foreign 
markets of which we used to hear so much, was in great part imaginary ; and that, 
where it did occur, it depended more on the difficulty of conveying them to other 
markets or on their inferiority, than on any thing else. The imports of Holstein and 
Normandy cattle, Hamburg beef, and American pork, with which- our breeders and 
graziers were to be swamped, have all dwindled into insignificance ; the former being too 
high priced for our markets, and the latter too coarse and inferior. And we have 
little doubt that such, also, in ordinary seasons would he the case with corn, were the 
ports always open to its importation under a reasonable fixed duty. 

PRUNES and PRUNELLOKS, a species of dried plums, of which there are 
many varieties. The finest are imported from France, in the south of which this fruit 
is very abundant. 'Hie best prunes are packed in hampers or baskets made of white 
osiers, weighing from 6 to lO lbs. each ; the second quality in quarters, and the third in 
puncheons The duty on prunes, which was previously fixed at the extravagant rate of 
127*. Gd. a cwt, was most properly reduced in 18^54 to 7*. a cwt. This reduced duty 
produced, in 1840, 5,776/., showing that 16,563 cwts. had been entered for consumption. 
Previously to the reduction of the duty, the entries seldom exceeded 6,000 cwt. 

Prune*, the produce of Europe, may not be imported for home consumption except in British ships, or 
*bip* of the country of which they are the produce, or from which they arc exported, on penalty of the 
forfeiture thereof and of 100/. by the master of the ship. — (3 Ac 4 BY//. 4. c. 52. $$ 2. 22.) 

PRUSSIAN BLUE, or PRUSSIATE OF IRON (Ger. Berlinerblau ; Fr. 
Bleu de Prusse ; It. Axurro Prussiano ; Sp. Azul de Prussia ; Itus. JLasor Bexlin - 
skuja\ a beautiful deep blue powder, accidentally discovered at Berlin in 1710. It 
is of considerable importance in the arts, being extensively used by painters : it is 
— nufactured in this country. Many attempts have been made to render Prussian blue 

Bible for the dyeing of broad cloths, but without much success. The difficulty is 
w amuse the colour equally over the surface ; for, from its extraordinary vivacity and 
lustre, the slightest inequalities strike and offend the eye. Prussian blue resists the air 
and sun extremely well ; but it cannot he used in the dyeing of cottons, or any sort of 
stuff that is to be washed with soap, as the alkali contained in the soap readily dissolves 
and separates the colouring matter. — ( Bancroft on Colours , voL ii. pp. 60 — 94.) 

Blue is a favourite colour with the Chinese, and In 1810-11, the import* of Prussian blue Into Canton 
from England amounted to 1,899 piculs, or 203,200 lbs. But, for some years past, the Chinese have not 
Imported a single pound weight. The cause of the cessation of the trade deserves to be mentioned. A 
common Chinese sailor, who came to England In an East Indiaman, having frequented a manufactory 
where the drug was prepared, learned the art of making it ; and on his return to China, he established a 
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similar work there, with such success that the whole empire Is now amply supplied with native Prussian 
blue I The West has derived many important arts from the East ; but we incline to think that this is 
the first well authenticated instance of any art having ever been carried from the West to the East, by 
a native of the latter. But, in all that respects industry, ingenuity, and invention, the Cninese are 
incomparably superior to every other people to the east of the Indus. 

PRUSSIAN or* GERMAN COMMERCIAL UNION. Next to the efforts of 
the Prussian government to diffuse the blessings of education, their efforts to introduce 
a free commercial system into Germany constitute their best claim to the gratitude and 
esteem of their own subjects, and of the world. Germany, as every one knows, is di- 
vided into a vast number of independent, and mostly petty, states. Until a very recent 
period, every one of these states had its own custom-houses, and its own tarifFand revenue 
laws ; whkji frequently differed very widely indeed from those of its neighbours. The 
internal iflre of the country was, in consequence, subjected to all those vexatious and 
ruinous restrictions that are usually laid on the intercourse between distant and inde- 
pendent states. Each petty state endeavoured either to procure a revenue for itself or 
to advance its own industry, by taxing or prohibiting the productions of those by which 
it was surrounded ; and customs officers and lines of custom-houses were spread all over 
the country 1 Instead of being reciprocal anti dependent, every thing was separate, 
independent, and hostile : the commodities admitted into Hesse were prohibited in Baden, 
and those prohibited in Wirtemberg were admitted into Bavaria. It is admitted on all 
hands that nothing has contributed so much to the growth of industry and wealth in 
Great Britain, as the perfect freedom of internal industry we have so long enjoyed, 
and that intimate correspondence among the various parts of the empire, which has 
rendered each the best market for the products of the other. IIow different would 
have been our present condition had each county been an independent state, jealous of 
those around it, and anxious to exalt itself at their expense ! But, until within these few 
years, this was the exact condition of Germany ; and, considering the extraordinary ob- 
stacles such a state of things opposes to the progress of manufactures, commerce, and 
civilisation, the wonder is, not that they are comparatively backward in that country, 
but that they should be so far advanced as they really are. 

But, thanks to the intelligence and perseverance of Prussia, this selfish anti-social 
system has been well nigh suppressed ; and the most perfect freedom of commerce is 
now established among the great bulk of the Germanic nations. The disadvantages of 
the old system had long been seen and deplored by well-informed men ; but so many 
interests had grown up under its protection, and so many deep-rooted prejudices were 
enlisted in its favQur, that its overthrow seemed to be hopeless, or, at all events, exceed- 
ingly distant. The address and resolution of the Prussian government have, however, 
triumphed over every obstacle. Being fully impressed with a strong sense of the many 
advantages that would result to Prussia and Germany from the introduction of a free 
system of internal intercourse, they pursued the measures necessary to bring it about 
with an earnestness that produced conviction, and with a determination, coute qui coute , 
to carry their point. 

The first treaties in furtheqvice of this object were negotiated by Prussia with the 
principalities of Schwarzburg JSondershausen and Schwarzburg Rudolstadt, in 1818 and 
1819, on the principle that there should be a perfect freedom of commerce between 
these countries and Prussia ; that the duties on importation, exportation, and transit, 
in Prussia and the principalities, should be identical ; that these should be charged 
along the frontier of the dominions of the contracting parties ; and that each should par- 
ticipate in the produce of such duties, in proportion to its population. All the treaties 
subsequently entered into have been founded on this fair and equitable principle ; the 
only exceptions to the perfect freedom of trade in all the countries comprised within the 
league or tariff alliance being confined, 1st, to articles constituting state monopolies, as 
salt and cards, in Prussia ; 2d, to articles of native produce, burdened with a different 
rate of duty on consumption in one state from what they pay in another ; and, 3d, to 
articles produced under patents conferring on the patentees certain privileges in the 
dominions of the states granting, the patents. With these exceptions, which are not 
very important, and are daily decreasing, the most perfect freedom of commerce exists 
among the allied states. »£ . 

Since 1818, when the foundations of the alliance were laid, it has progressivelyex- 
tended, till.it now comprises more than three fourths of the Germanic states, exclusive 
of Austria. Ducal Hesse joined the alliance in 1828, and Electoral Hesse in 1831 ; 
Hie kingdoms of Bavaria, Saxony, and Wirtemberg joined it afterwards, as have Baden, 
Nassau, and almost all the smaller states by which it had not been previously joined, 
with the exception of Mecklenburg Schwerin, and Mecklenburg Strelitz. Hanover 
is not included within the league. 

In December, 1840, the tariff alliance comprised — 
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precincts of their own territories, the products of each separate country of the alliance 
may now be sent to every one else ; each will, in consequence, apply itself, in preference, 
to those departments in which it has some natural or acquired advantage ; and each 
will have to depend for its success, not on the miserable resource of customs regulations, 
but on its skill and industry. The competition thence arising will be most salutary ; 
and, should the peace of Europe be preserved, we run little risk in saying, that all sorts 
of industry will make more progress among the states comprised within the tariff 
alliance* during the next ten years, than they have done during the previous half 
century. 

An assembly of representatives from the allied states meets annually, to hear com- 
plaints, adjust difficulties, and make such new enactments as may seem to be required. 
The Prussian tariff has been adopted, with certain modifications. The duties aro 
received into a common treasury, and are apportioned according to the population of 
each of the allied states. In addition to its other advantages, the new system has re- 
duced the cost of collecting the duties to a mere trifle, compared with its former amount; 
and has enabled hundreds of. custom-houses, and thousands of customs officers, to be 
employed in the different departments of industry. 

The existing discrepancy in the weights and mcasurap used in different parts of 
Germany occasions considerable inconvenience ; and we ire glad to observe that the 
equalisation of weights and measures, and their reduction to a common standard in all 
the allied states, is declared to be one of the objects of the league. 

It is also expressly provided that the tolls, or other charges in lieu thereof, shall, in all 
cases, whether they belong to the public or to private individuals, be limited to the sums 
required to keep the roads in a proper state of repair ; and that the tolls existing in Prussia 
shall be considered as the highest that are to be levied, and shall not in any case be 
exceeded. 41 

It was at first supposed by many persons in this country, and the opinion is not yet 
entirely abandoned, that the Prussian league was in some degree directed against us, and 
that, at all events, it threatened to be very injurious to our trade with Germany ; we do 
not, however, believe that there is any foundation whatever for either of these opinions. 
The alliance was planned, and brought to its present advanced state, in the view, and 
with the intention, of putting down the galling and innumerable restraints by which 
the intercourse of the German states with each other was formerly interrupted ; and not 
with the intention of throwing any obstacles in the way of the trade of the alliance with 
foreign countries : it is, indeed, quite absurd to suppose that it should have this effect. 
The freedom of internal commerce will do ten times more to promote the industry and 
prosperity of the allied states than any other measure, or system of measures, that their 
governments could have adopted ; and, as population increases, and the inhabitants 
become more industrious and wealthy, there will, ita doubt, be an augmented demand 
for foreign products. The league is now no new thing. It was formed several years 
since, and has been progressively augmented : but, hitherto, it has not had the slightest 
influence in diminishing our intercourse with Germany ; our exports to it, including 
Holland and Belgium, being greater at present than at any former period 1 — (See anti, 
p. 691.) Generally speaking, the duties on imports are reasonable $ at least, on all the 
finer descriptions of goods. It never, in fact, can be the policy of the alliance to malm 
them oppressive ; for, though certain states might erroneously suppose that their interests 
would be promoted by such means, others would undoubtedly be of a different opinion, 
and would resist any attempt to carry them beyond a reasonable amount. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that Prussia has an overwhelming influence in the assembly. She 
must conciliate the other states, and carry them along with her ; and this can only he 
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done by acting on liberal principles, and with a view to the common interest of the 
alliance. « 

Besides, if any of the existing duties be exorbitant, or if any of theiq, that are at 
present moderate, should be subsequently raised to an exorbitant pitch ; floes any one 
suppose that the over-taxed articles would not be immediately smuggled into all parts of 
the league ? We, who occupy an island, and have revenue cruisers and coast guards on 
all the seas and shores most accessible to the smuggler, know from experience that it is 
not possible to hinder over-taxed commodities from making their way, in immense quan- 
tities, into our markets. But the facilities for smuggling into the territories of the 
league ar^mcomparably greater. It has a land frontier of several thousand miles : and 
though flflhbole Prussian army were employed for that purpose, it would be found 
that it wfl^Rerly impotent to prevent the territories of the league from being deluged 
with such over-taxed commodities as were in demand by the inhabitants. 

It must be admitted that we have done not a little to provoke Prussia, and that we 
had no reason to be surprised had she manifested symptoms of irritation. She has only 
three great staple articles of export — corn, timber, and wool. Now, of these, we admit 
only the last on anything like fair terms ; in ordinary years we entirely exclude corn, 
and we lay a duty of no less than 25s. and 32 a. a load on Prussian timber, while we admit 
the inferior timber of N. America on payment of a duty of Is. and 2s. I Had, therefore, 
the Prussian tariff been levelled against us, we should have had but slender grounds for 
complaint ; but such is not really the case. It may, indeed, be fairly inferred, that, by 
agreeing to lower the oppressive duties on timber and com, we might prevail on Prussia 
to use her influence to get the alliance duties on cotton stuffs, hardware, &c. abated ; 
but, till we consent to moderate our duties on the articles in question, it is not to be 
supposed that Prussia will pay much attention to the exceptions we may take to any 
of the duties. 

We are glad ff^lbe able to strengthen our view of the influence and objects of the 
Prussian commercial league, by laying before the reader the following extract from a 
work printed by order of the House of Representatives of the American States. 

“ Prussia,” it is there said, “ has evidently taken the lead in this wise and important 
measure, to which the smaller states have gradually acceded. The whole commercial 
policy of this enlightened power has been distinguished for its liberality, being founded 
on the desire of placing her intercourse with all nations on the basis of reciprocity. The 
commercial league of Germ^y is intended to carry out this principle, and nq£ to be 
directed, as has been suppoflB, against any particular nation ; as it is well known that 
Prussia, in her treaties with maritime powers, has invariably adopted the system of reci- 
procity, to whatever extent those with whom she negotiates are willing to carry it. The 
establishment of this community of commercial interests forms a part of the fundamental 
compact, by which the new Germanic confederation was created, after the dissolution of 
the Confederation of the Rhine ; to be subsequently adopted, however, at the option of 
such of the co-states as should choose to accede to it. Its effects cannot fail to promote 
commerce, and every other branch of industry, as it removes all those vexatious and 
endless difficulties which previously obstructed the freedom of intercourse. Navigable 
rivers and highways are now opened to the unfettered use of the German people ; the 
custom and toll houses, with their officers and barriers, have been withdrawn from the 
interior, and the whole intercommunication resembles that of the subjects of any one 
of the states within its own territories. To these benefits may be added the assured 
prospect of improvement in the finances of the great and smaller sovereignties composing 
the league. This advantage will grow out of the simplicity or unity of the new system, 
a saving in the cost of collection, and from the increased consumption which renovated 
industry and progressive prosperity so invariably cause. ” — (Digest of Customs JLaws , 
vol. iii. p. 227.) 

Prussian Duty on Cottons . — The duty on cotton goods being that in which we aro 
most interested, we have taken some pains to ascertain its real influence. This duty 
amounts (see post ) to 50 rix-dollars per Prussian quintal on all cotton goods, without 
respect to quality or price ; and, taking the quintal at 1 1 3 lbs. avoirdupois, and the rix- 
dollar at 3 #., it is equal to 71. 10#. per 113 lbs. Now, we have learned from statements 
obligingly furnished to us by a large wholesale house in the city,— » 

let. That a quintal (113 lbs.) of coarse shirtings worth Ad. per yard, contains 497 yards ; It consequently 
costs 8/. 6s. , and the Prussian or tariff alliance duty of 71* 10«. on it is, therefore, equivalent to an ad 
valorem duty of 90 per cent. 

2d. That a quintal of superior shirtings worth Is. a yard, contains 457*65 yards ; It consequently coats 
222. 17s. 7d. f making the Prussian duty on such goods s2| per cent. 

8d. That a quintal of printed cottons , worth Is. 6 d. a yard, contains 633 yards ; it consequently coats 
47 2. 9*., making the Prussian duty on such goods 15| per cent. 

4th. That a quintal of fine printed cottons y worth 2s. 6 d. a yard, contains 678 yards ; Ifconsequently costa 
842. 15s., making the Prussian duty on such goods 8f per cent. 

It is plain, therefore, that, except on the coarsest and cheapest species of goods, the 
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Prussian or tariff alliance duty is very far fVom being oppressive j and, as the value of 
coarse goods is principally dependent on the cost of the raw cotton and the wages of 
labour, being but little influenced by superiority of machinery, it is not very probable 
that we should export them largely to Prussia, even were the duty materially reduced. 
No doubt, however, it would conduce greatly to the interests of the people comprised 
within the league, though we do not know that it would sensibly affect us, were the duty 
assessed on an ad valorem principle, and made 20 or 30 per cent, on all goods ; and we 
should think that this might be done without any material difficulty. 

The subjoined translation of the more important clauses of the customs treaty of the 


22d of March, 1833, sets the principles on which the alliance is founded i n th& c learest 
point of view. 

vmtKera 


Customs Treaty, concluded the 22d March, 1833, between the Kings of Davariannd WinHroerg, on the 
one part; and the Kiug of Prussia, the Prince Electoral Co-regent of Hesse, and the Grand Duke of 
Ile&se. on the other part. 

I. The existing customs unions between the states above named shall henceforth constitute a general 
Union, united by a common system of customs and commerce, embracing all the countries comprised 
therein. 


II. In this general re-union are also comprised the states which have already adhered. either for the 
whole of their territory, or for a part, to the system of customs and commerce or one ot otner of the con- 
tracting states, having regard to their special relations, founded upon the conventions of adhesion concluded 
with the states which hare intervened. 

HI. But there will remain excluded from the general re-union the parts separated from the countries 
of the contracting states which, because of their situation, are not yet included either in the re-union 
of the Bavarian or Wirtembcrg customs, nor in those of Prussia and Hesse. Nevertheless, the regulations 
now in force to facilitate the commerce of these territories with the principal country will be main- 
tained. Other favours of this kind cannot be accorded without the unanimous consent of the contracting 
states. 

IV. In the contracting states there shall be established uniform laws for the duties of import, of export, 
and of transit, except such raodilicatious as, without injury to the common object, result necessarily from 
the particular legislation of each contracting state, or from local interests. 

Thus, exceptions and modifications to the common tariff may take place, as to rates of duties 
of entry, of export, and of transit, (according as the direction of the routes of cMgierce may require,) 
established upon articles recognised as of minor consequence in extensive comnwMft provided always, 
that these modifications be preferred by separate states, and that they shall not be disadvantageous to the 
general Interests of the Association. 

The administration of the duties of import, export, and transit, as well as the organisation or the 
authorities which are engaged therein, in all the states of the Association, shall be established upon a 
uniform footing, having regard, however, to the particular relations existing In those countries. The laws 
and ordinances which, according to thoseprinciples, ought to bo uniform in the contracting states, and 
which are to constitute the law of the tariff and the regulations of the customs, shall be considered as an 
integral part of the present treaty, and shall be published at the same time. 

V. Thqyecan neither be alterations, or additions, or exceptions. acts above mentioned (Art I V.), 

but by the unanimous consent of ail the contracting parties, and 'flHpr form required for the making 
{confection) of the laws. 

The preceding applies equally to all the ordinances which would establish, for tho administration of the 
customs, dispositions entirely different. 

VI. Liherty of commerce, and community of the receipts of customs, as regulated by the following 
article, will commence simultaneously with the operation of the present treaty. 

VII. Dating from this epoch, all duties of import, of export, and of transit shall cease on the common 
frontier of the Bavaro-Wirtemberg and Pnisso- Hessian customs re-unions. All articles of free commerce 
In one of those territories may be imported freely and without duty into all the others, except only as 
follows : — 

A. Articles monopolised by the states (playing cards and salt) conformably to Articles IX. and X. 

B. Indigenous articles, now subject in the interior of the contracting states to different duties, or 
excepted from all duty In one state, and imported into another, and which according to article II. ougl|t 
consequently to be subject to a duty of compensation. 

Finally, U. Afticles which, without prejudice to patent rights or conceded privileges in one of tho 
contracting states, cannot be imitated or Imported, and ought consequently to be excluded during tho 
existence of the patents and privileges from importation into the state which has granted them. 

VIII. Notwithstanding the freedom of commerce, and the exemption from duties, established by 
Article VII., the transport of articles of commerce, subject by the common tariff to duties of import or 
export on the frontiers of the Association, cannot take place between the states of Bavaria and WJrtem- 
berg, and the states of Prussia, of Electoral Hesse, or of Grand Ducal Hesse, and reciprocally, except 
by the public roads, military routes, and navigable rivers. For this purpose there shall be established, on 
tne interior frontiers, common bureau s of verification, to which the conductors of merchandise must, on 
exhibiting their licences, declare what are the articles which they are employed to transport from one 
territory to another. 

This disposition will not tie applicable to retail commerce in raw materials, nor to the petty commerce 
of the frontiers or the fairs, nor to the effects of travellers. Process for the verification of merchandise 
will go no farther than is required for security of the duties of compensation — (See Art. VII. B.) 

XIII. The contracting parties reciprocally renew their adhesion to the principle, that the tolls, or other 

charges in lieu thereof, shall only be sufficient to defray the expense of maintenance and repairs of the 
roads ; whether the tax be for tne state or for private rights. It was thus that has been approved the 
supplement to the duty of customs, created in Bavaria and vVirtemberg, to replace the duty of tolls, 
paving, causeways, bridges, and generally of all analogous taxes. * 

The tolls. See, now existing in Prussia, according to the general tariff of 1838, shall be considered as the 
highest rates , and shall not be exceeded in any of the contracting states. 

In accordance with the principle thus announced, the individual duty for closing the gates of 
cities shall be abolished ; as also the duty of paving of causeways, where it still exists ; and all paved 
roads will be considered as causeways of a description liable only to the duty ou causeways established by 
the aeneaM tariff. 

XI V. The contracting governments agree to unite their efforts to Introduce into the states a uniform 
system of coins, weights, and measures ; to commence immediately the requisite negotiation* tor this 
purpose ; and, subsequently, to direct their efforts towards the adoption of uniform customhouse) 
weights. 

The contracting states. In the Impossibility of establishing this uniformity before this treaty goes Into 
oi^^tion. agree, for facilitating the forwarding of merchandise where it has not already been done, to 
revise their tariff as to weights and measures, assuming for a basis tbs tarlA of the other contracting 
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states, They will cause such modifications to be published, for the government of the public and of their 
custom-house bureau*. 

The common tariff ( Art. IV.) shall be divided into two principal divisions, according to the system of 
weights, measures, and monies of Bavaria, and that of Prussia. 

The declaration of the weights and measures of articles subject to duty shall, in Prussia, be according to 
Prussian weights and measures ; in Bavaria and Wirtemberg, according to those of Bavaria; and in the 
two Hesses, according to the weights and measures there legally established. 

In expediting custom-house acts, the quantity of merchandise must be expressed according to the 
two principal divisions of the common tariff. 

Until the contracting states agree upon a system of common money, the payment of duties in each 
state shall be made in the same currency as is in use for payment of its other taxes. 

But, from the present time, the gold and silver coins of all the contacting states, with the exception of 
small money ( sheidemunxe ), shall be received in all the bureaus of receipt of the Association ; and for this 
purpose, tables of value shall be published. * 

X.V. The dwttcs of navigation upon the rivers, comprising therein those which apply to vessels, shall 
always be mi^HKly acquitted according to the acts of the Congress of Vienna, or of special conventions, 
upop all the^Wcrs to which these regulations apply, unless other determinations be adopted in this 
respect. 

The contracting states agree to enter, without delay, into negotiations for that which particularly 
regards the navigation upon the Rhine and the neighbouring streams, in order to effect an arrangement 
by which the import, export, and transit of the productions of all the states of the Union upon said 
streams shall be, if not absolutely free, at least relieved as far as possible from duties of navigation, 
under the reservq&Mfhcirges of reconnoissance. 

All the advantajPFgrantcd by one state of the Union to its subjects, in the exercise of the navigation 
upon said streams, shall extend equally to the navigation of the other associated states. 

Upon the other streams to which neither the acts of the Congress of ^Vienna, nor any other 
treaties apply, the duties of navigation shall be according to the special regulations of the governments 
interested. Nevertheless the subjects of the contracting states, their merchandise and vessels, shall 
throughout bo treated on those streams with perfect equality . 

XVI. Dating from the day on which the general custom-house regulations of the Union shall come 
into operation, the duties of public stores (Stapes), and of trans-shipments (um*chlagnechte) y which still 
exist in the territories belonging to the Association, shall cease, and no one shall be liable to forced delay, 
nor to the discharging and storage of his merchandise, except In cases authorised by the common regu- 
lations of the customs or navigation. 

XVII. No duties shall be claimed for canals, locks, bsidges, ferries, cranes, weighing and storage ; and 
the establishments destined to facilitate commerce shall not be allowed rent, except when actually used. 
Charges cannot be iqcittased ; and the subjects of the other contracting states shall be on a perfect equality 
with the subjects of vSb country having those establishments. 

If the establishments for weighing and cranes are only used by the custom-houses, no charge shall be 
made. If the articles have been previously weighed at a custom-house. 

XVIII. The contracting states engage to continue their common efforts for the encouragement of 
industry by the adoption of uniform regulations, so that the subjects or each state may enjoy, as extensively 
as possible, the privilege of seeking work and occupation in every other state. 

From the coming Into operation of the present treaty, the subjects of any one of the contracting states, 
trading or seeking employ in the territory of any other of those states, shall not be subject to any 
impost which does not equally affect the native similarly employed. Manufacturers and merchants who 
are only making purchases for their trade, or travellers who have not goods with them, but siraply 

f iatterns for the purpose of solic»p commissions, shall not, when thus employed, have any duty to pay 
n another state, if authorised to carry on such commerce In the state where they have their domicile ; or 
if employed in the service of native manufacturers or merchants. 

W hen trading in the markets and fairs, or when they are selling the produce of the soil and fabrics, in 
any one of the states of the Association, the subjects of the other contracting states shall be treated In all 
respects as subjects of the same states. 

XIX. The seaports of Prussia shall be open for«commcrce to all the subjects of the states of the Union, 
on payment of the same duties as are paid by Prussian subjects, and the consuls of the several states in 
the seaports or places of foreign commerce, shall he bound, in cases of need, to assist with their advice and 
support the subjects of the other contracting states. 

XX. To protect against contraband their common custom-house system, and to insure tlio regular pay- 
ment of the duty of consumption in the interior, the contracting states have concluded a reciprocal cartel, 
wych shall be enforced as soon as possible, but, at the farthest, at the same time with the present 
trtmty. 

XXI. The community of receipts of the contracting states, stipulated by the present treaty, shall com- 
prehend the product of duties of entry, of export, and of transit, in the Prussian states, the kingdoms of 
Bavaria and Wirtemberg, the Klectorate, and the Grand Duchy of Hesse, comprising therein thoso 
countries which have down to the present time acceded to the custom-house system of the contracting 
states. 

The following are excluded from the community of receipts, and remain reserved for the particular 
benefit of the respective governments : — 

1. The Imposts collected in the interior of each state on indigenous products, comprising therein the 
compensatory duties reserved in Article XI, 

2. The toll on rivers, to which are applicable the regulations of the acts of the Congress of Vienna, or 
special conventions. (Article XV.) 

3. Duties of paving, of causeways, of bridges, of ferries, of canals, of locks and ports, charges of weigh- 
ing and storage, as well as similar receipts, whatever may be their name. 

4. The fines and confiscations which, beyond the part allowed to informers, remain the property of each 
government throughout its territory. 

XXII. The produce of the duties received into the common treasury shall be divided among the states 
of the Association, in proportion to the population which may l>e found in the Union, subject to deduc- 
tion, 1st, of the expenses specified in Article XXX. ; 2d, of the restitution of erroneous receipts; 3d, of 
the restoration of duties and dij^nutions made in consequence of special common conventions. 

The population of every stat^rhich has entered or may enter into the Association, by treaty with one 
or other of the contracting states, under the engagement made by the latter, to make an annual contribu- 
tion, for the participation of the former to the common revenue of the customs, shall be added to the 
population of the states which make this contribution. 

There shall be made every three years, dating from a period to be hereafter fixed, an exact enumera* 
tlon of the population of the associated states : the states shall reciprocally communicate the results 
thereof. 

XXIII. All restitutions of duties not authorised by the legislation of the customs, shall remain charged 
to the treasury of the government which shall have granted it. * 

Conventions, hereafter to be concluded, will regulate in what cases similar restitutions may be 
accorded. 

XXIV. In conformity with the object of this association of customs tending to facilitate a freer and 
more natural commercial intercourse, the favours accorded for the payment of custom-house duties at 
certain places in which fairs are held, especially the privileges of abatement (robot priviUgien), cann ot be 
extended to thoso states of the Association where they do not exist ; on the contraiy, they shall be 
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restricted and abolished at ter as possible, retard being had to the means of subsistence of the places 
heretofore favoured, and to the commercial relations which they hare with foreigners ; but others can 
on no account be granted without the general consent of the contracting parties, 

XXXIII. There shall every year, on the 1st day of June, be an assembly of plenipotentiaries of the 
governments of the Union empowered generally to deliberate ; and each state may send thither a duly 
authorised representative. 

The plenipotentiaries will choose from among themselves a president, who, however, shall have no pre- 
eminence over the other members. 

The first assembly shall be held at Munich. 

At the close of each annual assembly, the place of next meeting will be determined. Having reference to 
the nature of those subjects which will then come under discussion. 

XXXIV. The assetnbly of plenipotentiaries will have under Its consideration the following sub- 

A. To consider thetomplalntt which may have arisen in any of the states of the Association, concerning 

the execution of the general treaty, of special conventions, or the law, and of custom -hotM regulations j 
also of the tariff, when these shall not hare been adjusted during the year by corresponds^Htwlween the 
different ministers. wf 

B. The definitive reparation among the states of the Union of the total common receipts, based upon 
the observations made by the superior authorities, and verified by the central bureau, a a may be rendered 
necessary by the common interest. 

C. To deliberate upon propositions and suggestions made by the governments for the perfection of the 
administration. 

D. Discussions upon alterations demanded by sny or the contracting states, In Inlaws, tariffe, and 
custom-house regulations, as well as In the organisation or the administration, aad^rgeneral upon the 
development and perfection of the general system of customs and commerce. 

XXXV. If, in the coqjrse of the year, when the plenipotentiaries are not in session, extraordinary Inci- 
dents should occur, which require prompt derision on the part of the states of the Union, the contracting 
parties will consult upon these through their diplomatic agents, or they will order an extra sitting of their 
plenipotentiaries. 

Royal Tariff or the Prussian States, and or th* German Customs Union. 

To be in force from the 1 st January, I £43. 

I. Artiaiam mat timhta to «uy Duty. • 

Treeafor transplantation, and vines; ben- hire* with lire bees; 

Meed of slaughtered cattle, both In s liquid and dry state : gas 
of brandy (hoe wash) ; a n i m al and other sorts of manure ; 
m; clay and ore, not specifically chanted with duty, as 
betas, pumices tone, bloods tone, brow not one, plaster, yellow 
day, Ac i sort cultural produce, and cattle of an estate sepa- 
rated by tite frontier ; fresh Ash and crabs; grass, fodder, and 
hay ; fresh garden produce, — u, (lowers, vegetables, succory 
(not dried 1, potatoes and turnips, eatable roots. Sic. ; poultry, 
end small game of every kind ; potters’ ere (aiquifoum) ; gold 
and silver, coined. In bn and fragment*, excluding foreign 
small coin of silver » furniture and effects, worn clothes and 
lines*, tools that have been used by Individuals settling in the 
co untr y ; also, by particular permission, new clothes, linen, 
and effects, » they belong to persona settling in the country 
through marriage ; wood (both for feel and timber). If trans- 
ported by land and net destined fur shipping ; copse wood 
and brootn*. end willow for baskets ; IrartlW and seamed** 
eiothaa and Ibsen, and travellers' carriages, wsggisss, and bouts 
for transporting pn eu and goods, furniture of vessels, and 
pamlssiass sm s for travelling j instruments, and patterns 
carried by traveller* for their own use only ; paeu and tan 
foe fuel) ; milk j ft nt h fruit j paper chtopings and wtitten 
p aper s ( deeds, easts paper, Ac); seeds of West trees, shave 
• TM Prussian dollar, of 30 silver groacben, is equal to shout h. 1 1U. sterling ; but hi esti m ati n g duties It is usually taken 
at 3s. The quintal or cent air ef 1 10 Im. Is equal to 1 13,381 lbs. avwtrdnpots. 


I grass, rreds for rootling, Ac. refese wool i stones, beam and 
rough, rhalk, slate, tiles and bricks, milt and arlnrlstnuas 
transported by landAfond not destined for shipping j straw, 
chart, cut straw; all kinds of animal* foe which no duty Is 
mentioned in the tariff ; turf end charcoal j husks of grubs 
and of grapes. 

II. Artie Ira mrkitk Ora Wo kit Ipfish eat Ima m g rt mtUk or 

Arpertutfee. 

Fifteen sliver groschen, or half a dollar, la the general duty on 
Iniimrtation for one quintal (hundred weight) Prussian gnus 
weight ; sod no further lax os consumption is levied in the 
counter, nor then when the article Is exported. 

Esreptlons, however, occur with ell articles, which cither, 
according to the preceding regulations, ere entirely exempt 
from duty, or, according to the following sec tions, are liable to 
duty ; as — 

Articles lubJeotMt higher or lower import duty than half 

a ilnJ Ief Coy (Wtw z or. 

Article* duly cm exportation. 

The following are those articles on which the affixed duties 
are levied : — 

I We subjoin a note of the duties im p n e ed on some of the 
principle articles of (inport. * ] 
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Name* of the Article*. 


Manufactured good*; as, 
kettles* pan*. Ac. «e.j 
all other article* of 
copper and brass, can- 
dlesticks* bells, brass- 
work for harness, Ac., 
pins, if they are not 
combined with tliql 
precious metals ; also* 
painted japanned cop- 
• per and brass wares -, 
ancy articles (Birming- 
ham ware, quincnilierie), 
manufactured wholly or 
partly of gold, silver 
platlna, similar or other 
admixtures of precious 
metals, inlaid with gold 
or silver bronze (plated), 
mother of pearl, coral « 

f irecious stones ; articles 
n connection with ala- 
baster, amber, ivory, 
whalebone, plaster of 
Tarts, glass, wood, horn, 
bone, conque, varnish, 
leather, inarble,Turkish 
tobacco, pipe clay, base 
metals, tortolseshell.&nd 
false stones, Ac. Ac. ; 
perfumes, cases for In- 
struments, Ac. , watches, 
clocks, and |>endu)ums, 
lustres of bronze, plated 
with gold or silver; su- 
perfine wares of metals 
japanned, or pasteboard 
(papier inache], umbrel- 
las, parasols, fans, arti- 
ficial flowers, plumes of j 
feathers, locks, periwigs, 
Ac. Ac. In fine, all 
kinds of fancy ware* 
(quincaillerie), unless 
otherwise specified, u ith 
articles spun of cotton, 
linen, silk, wool, which 
are connected with iron, 

g lass, wood, leather, 
rass, or steel ; for in- 
stance, caps of cloth, 
and other stuff's, com- 
bined with leather, but- 
torn, tassels, Ac. Ac. 
Glass and articles of 
glass : — 

Green bottle glass 
Note. — When loosely 
packed, 5) cubic feet are 
estimated as 1 quintal. 
White bottle glass, cut 
or with cut bottoms 
(Hultencande), brims, 
and t*Uft glass, with- 
out disIHoltan of co- 

Cut glass, gOC painted,’ 
Ac., with all kinds of 
massive and cast glass, 
droits for chandeliers, 
knobs, brads, and ena- 
mels 

Looking glasses, with or' 
without auicksllver:— 
Cast ; if the piece do 
not measure more 
than 1 square foot’ 
Blown i if the piece 
do not measure 
more than 2 sq. 
ft., like table glass 
Cast ; if the piece 


Quin. 


Quin 


144 to 288 sq. inches. 
sq. in sq. in. 
488 to’ 576 
576—1,000 
1,000—1,400 
1,400 — 1,900 
, 1,900- 
Glass wares connected' 
with common inetals 
and other materials 
not woven ; also look- 
ing glasses of every 
kind - 
Gunpowder 
|Hardware s — 

Common cast arti- 
cles ; as, stores, 

’ plate*,raUings,Ac. 
Common goods 1 
mad* of cast iron* ( 
iron*aud steel, iron 
plates* steel* and \ 


rtece.l 

1 

1 


Duty on 


Import. 

ation. 


t 

Doll. I O 


Export- 

ation. 


R. I & 
Doii. » 


, Reduction 
i for Tare on 
the Quintal, 

WSSSt. 


' 13 lbs. 
in chests 
6 lb*, 
in baskets, 
4 lbs. 

In bales. 


‘ 20 lb*. 

In casks 
. A chests. 


Names of the Articles. 


25 lb*. In 
casks and 
chests, 14 
lbs. in 
baskets. 


( 22 lbs. In 
casks and 
chests, 14 
In baskets. 

14 lbs. 


iron wire con- 
nected with wood; 
goods of the same 
description wMch 
are tinned but not 
polUhcd ; as, axes, 
sword blades,files, 
hammers, hat- 
chets, hinges, 
screwsqflax combs, 
coffee roasters and 
mills, chains, ma- 
chines of iron, 
nails, pans, sho- 
vels, locks, buckles 
and rings (not 
polished), vices, 
scythes, sickles, i 
chisels, hone 
combs, steeple 
clocks, scissors, 
balance beams, 
tongs, Ac. Ac. -. 

Fine hardware, 1 
whether made en- 
tirely of fine cast 
iron, fine polished 
Iron or steel, or 
from these com- 
bined #ith wood, 
horn, bone, lea- 
ther, copper, tin 
(polishes!), brass, 
and othercommon 
metals ; as, fine 
cast iron wares, 
cutlery, needles 
and pins, scissors, 
edged tools, 
swords, Ac. : as 
also japanned iron 
ware*, and all 
kinds of fire arms. 

Herrings - 

Horses ... 
'Iron and steel : — 

Ball and bolt iron, not 
manufactured, and 
iron ore of every kind ; 
old iron, iron tilings, 
hammerings, Ac. 

Note. — Iron ore is ex- 
empted from ex|x>rtaiion 
duty in the western pro- 
vinces. 

Cast iron ; as, bar 
scrolled, slat, rolled, 
or hammered, hoop, 
locks, Ac. Ac. ; as also 
blistered and soldering 
steel, cast and refined 
steel, also rails for 
railway* 

Exceptions : — 

Unmanufactured steel, 
imported exclusively 
from the Russian fron- 
tiers to the mouth of 
the Vistula, is subject 
only to the general 
importation duty. 

Hammered iron, which’ 
has been manufac- 
tured into finer sorts 
under the stretch and 
cut works, os also 
bbick iron sheeting 
and iron {dates 

White iron sheeting, as 
also iron wire, an- 
chors, and anchor 
chains 
Lead : — 

Lead, un wrought, in 
blocks - 

Coarse articles of lead ; 
as, kettles, pipes, shot, 
plates, Ac. Ac. 

Fine articles of lead ; 
as, toys, Ac. wholly 
or partly of lead ; also 
japanned articles of 

Molasses 

Paper and articles of 
pasteboard : — 

Grey blotting and pack- 
ing {Mtjier, general im- 
portation duty Is paid. 

Flimsy or thin printing 
paper, coarse (white 
ana coloured) packing 
paper, and pasteboard 




Duty on 



b . 






Weight o 
Number 

Import- 

ation. 

Export- 

ation. 

for Tare on 
the Quintal, 

432b. 

Dolt. 

i 

R. 

Doli. 

J 

Quin. 






1 

6 

- 

' 

* 

(10 lb*, in 
( casks and 

1 chests, 6 

1 baskets, 4 
t in bales. 

1 

50 

- 

- 

- 

f 201b*. 

in casks 
j and 

| chests, 13 

1 l>. tkets, 9 
l bales. 

Ton. 






Piece. 

! 





^uin. 

1 

Free. 

V 

• 

74 


1 

3 

- 

- 


f 11 in 

1 casks and 
< chests, 7 

I inhiiskets, 
(.4 in bales. 

1 

Quin 

2 

74 



7 in casks 
and 

l chests. 

l 

10 

- 

* 

* 

22 in 
casks nd 
chest 14 
tin baskets. 

1 

6 

* 

- 

* 

( 12 lbs. 

i. in barrels. 


+ 





1 

i 
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| Duty on 



1 

Duty on | 





i - 


Redutlon 


'sqais^ 

jo 





Reduction 

li 

Import- 

ation. 

Export- 

ation. 

for Pare on 
the Quintal, 
griw* 
Weight. 

Name* of the Article*. 

Import- 

ation. 

Export- 

ation. 

for 'J'are on 
the Quintal, 
gruM 
Weight. 

Z* 

R. 

i 

R. 

Jj 


R. 

t 

R. 

t 


Doll. 

J 

Doll. 

J 




Doll. 


Doll. 

<3 


Quin. 






s£*i : «:} 

Quin. 










f IS IU. in 


11 




1 23 IU. 

P- 

a 

■. 

- 

- 

j cherts, 

1 7 Ih*. in 





L In chest* 
H IU. 






(. bale*. 







In oaken 







Refined and brown su- ) 

1 

10 




10 IU. 







gar - - •) 





In other 
ditto, 13 
Ibtu in 

’ 7 IU. in 








f IS In 













chests, 1 1 







8 IU. in 

j 1 

10 

• 

• 

• 

t In baskets. 

Raw sugar (br Inland 1 






Itaskfts. 

i 





7 lbs. In 

sugar house*, under l 

1 





14 IU. in 

I 





L bales. 

control uf tlie projwr f 
officer* - - J 






oaken 

casks. 






' IS in 1 






10 IU. in 

- 

10 




chest*, 14 







casks uf 

1 

* 



inbaskets. 







soft wood. 






7 in bale* 







’ It* IU. in 






20 IU. 







chest* of 8 






In cheats, 

Raw sugar, and farina \ 


Q 




oils, and 
above 13 

i 

s 

20 

* 



and sugar meal - f 






IU. in 





llbadtets. 







chest* un 
der H 

, 





In bales. 

Tin and article* of tin : — 






quintals. 





♦ 1 

i 

; 

Coarse tin ware* ; as,") 








Free. 




dishes, plate*, spoons, j 
kettles, pot* .and otlw-r 1 

1 

2 


. 

- 

f 11 u 

4 chest*. 7 

; 1 

10 


1 

! 

vessel*, pipe*, and 

plates - - • J 






(.in basket*. 


1 




i 

Fine and japanned tin) 

1 

10 

. 

. 

- : 

f 22 in 

1 





1 

ware*, toys, Ac. Ac. J 






(.In baskets. 


5 


- 


1 25 lbs. 

_ Tin in Mocks, 






1 





'.In chests, 

r u iu. 

and old tin, pay* the ge- 
neral importation duQ- 






f 12 IU. 

5 In cwvks 

! i 

10 




1 In baskets. 






i * 

10 



- 

J 

! 








. 1 

r 2’» in 

< chots, 1 1 

Tobacco leave* - 

1 

5 

15 

. 


. Ill lb*. 

1 in luulrU, 

i ' i 

25 


* 

i 

fin baskets. 

| 






7 IU. 

(, In Ule*. 

| i i 

10 | 

| 




f 25 IU. In 

J (he*#, 14 
' U»*. In 

l baskets. 

Tobacco : — 

1 





‘ 16 IU. 

In barrels. 




J 

j Manufactured - 

1 

11 

- 

* 

* 

13 In 

baskets, 6 






j; 







in Ule*. 





1 


Wool and woollen 








1 



1 

f 22 IU. 

goods : — 







i i 

50 



1 

( in i hc*U 

Raw sheep'* wool 

1 

Free. 


* 


fl7 IU. In 




13 IU. 

While threefold or ms 






j i 





fin baskets 

( nifntd twisted woollen 






1 casks and 






and camel yam, and 

1 

- 


_ 

- 

{ cited*. 

f 





1 

all other soru of dyed 






I 7 IU. 



! 



i 

1 yam 






(. In bale*. 

i 





f I8ln ' 
* chests, 10 
L in bales. 

Woollen cloths, and ho-' 







, Quin. 

s 

- 


i 

; s»ery cloths, shawls, 

1 felled goods, cords, 

| bun on rr, net and 













fancy woollens, mixed 




: 

r l « 

J 20 IU 

1 






with iron, glass, wood. - 

1 

30 


M 


J In i Itests. 

1 






leather, bron/e and 




m 

% 

j 7 IU. 

j 




i 


steel, also with wild 
animals' hair, or wool 
with any materials ex- 




1 

m 

1 in bales. 

Lb. 

1 





f 22 In 

cept silk 







1 


_ 


< chc*u, 13 

Unmllled woollen* and 




1 








(. in bale* 

mixed ware* of cotton 







( 


I 



and wool, If printed, 
embroidered, or work- 

1 

50 












ed, Ac. 

Carpets of wool andl 
other animals’ hair V 

1 

20 




f 20 IU. 

1 in chests, 
1 7 IU. 

( in bale*. 







mixed with linen -J 











f 22 In 
< chests, 1 3, 

Saif. — Oil cloths made 
of horse hair pay the ge- 







, 

15 




neral importation duty. 











(, in bales, j 

t 

i 








N«nw of the Article*. 


All other tort* of paper 

N.rfv. — Paper which U 
lithographed, printed, or 
rukd ltd he used in this 
state for account*, label*. 
Invoice*, Ac. Ate.) belongs 
to those sort* of paper* 
mentiooed ibora 


Paper tapestry - 


Bookbinder*' work of 
paper and pasteboard, 
also coarse Jauanncd 
ware* out or such 
prime material* (mat- 
ters) - 


Potter** day and potter* 
ware* . — 

Potter*’ clay for China 
manufacture* 

Common potters* floor 
stone* and crucible* - 
(.Single) coloured or 

white crockery ware, 
earthem pipe* 

Painted, printed (gilded, 
or silvered, crockery 
ware - 
White china 
Coloured china, and also 
white with coloured 
stripe*. painted or 
gilded - 

Crockery and other 
earthenware, and 
white china and ena- 
nul. connected with 
the baser metal* 

The same connected ' 
with gold, direr, pla- 
tina, similar and other 
admitture of fine me- 
tal*. as also all other 
china ware combined 
with fine or common 
metal* - 

Silk and .ilk roods: -a 
I>yed and white or floret' 
silk (twisted and un- 
twisted). also thread 
of raw silk 

Silk »iuffs r *nd*toektags, 
cloth shawl*, riband*, 
lace, blond lace, gauze, 
buttons, Ac., penile- 
work, and milliners* 
article* ; woven silk 
and gsloon, mixed 
with metal thread, un- 
connected with Iron, 
glass, wood, leather, 
brass, or steel ; fi - 
nally, all the above 
wares made of floret 
silk (bturre da *oie) or 
silk 

All the above article* 
mixed with other wo- 
ren material* exclu- 
sive of silk ; a*, wool, 
or other hair, of anl- 

| mala .cotton, and linen J 


S.n. — The duty on wheat, beans, and peas, Imported Into Prussia from Poland by the Vistula and the Nlemen and exported 
by Dantzic, Ac., ha* recently been raised to 3 silver r r "» t» «;b*tr*l ; do. on rye, barley, and oat*, 2 silver do. Formerly it 
was only half a* much. This Increase of duty, Intends to operate aa a retaliation on Russia, abow* pretty opndusively that In 
commercial affair* Russian influence doe* not go for much in Prussia. 


PUBLICANS, are person* authorised by licence to retail beer, spirits, or wines. 
Under the term publicans are comprised innkeepers, hotel keepers, alehouse keepers, 
keepers of wine vaults, &c. An inn differs from an alehouse in this, — that the former 
is a place intended for the lodging as well as the entertainment of guests, whereas the 
latter is intend*^ for their entertainment only. If, however, ale or beer be commonly 
sold in an inn, as is almost invariably the case, it also is an alehouse ; and if travellers 
be furnished with beds, lodged, and entertained in an alehouse, it also is an inn. It is 
not material to the character of an innkeeper that he should have any sign over his door ; 
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it is sufficient that he makes it his business to entertain passengers and travellers, pro- 
viding them with lodgings and other accommodations. 

1. Licensing of Publicans. — The provisions with respect to the licensing of .public 
houses are embodied in the 9 Geo. 4. c. 61., of which we subjoin an abstract. 

General Meeting*. — There shall be annually holden in county divisions, cities, and towns, a special 
session of justices, to be called the “ General Annual Licensing Meeting ** for the purpose of granting 
licences to'persons keeping or about to keep inns, alehouses, Ac. : such meetings to be held. In Middlesex 
and Surrey, within the first 10 days of the month of March ; and in every other place between the 20th 
of August and the 14th of Se|*ember, both Inclusive. 

Notice qf General Meeting. — Within every division, '21 days before the annual licensing meeting, a 
petty session of justices to be held, a majority of whom shall nx the day and hour for holding the general 
annual meeting ; and shall direct a precept to the high constable, requiring him, within 6 days after the 
receipt thereof, to order the petty constables to affix on the door of the church, chapel, or other public 
place, a notice of such annual meeting, and give or leave at the dwelling-house of each justice acting for 
the division, and of each person keeping an inn, or who shall have given notice of his intention to apply 
for a licence to keep an inn, a copy of such notice J 2. 

The annual meeting may be adjourned, but the adjourned meeting Is not to be held on any of the 5 days 
Immediately following the adjournment ; and every adjournment to be held in the month of March in 
Middlesex and Surrey, and in August or September in every other county. — 5 3* 

Sessions for Trantfer of Licences. — At the annual meeting, justices to appoint not less than 4 nor 
more than 8 special sessions, to be held as near as possible at equidistant periods, for the purpose of trans- 
ferring licences. — $ 4. 

Notice of holding any adjourned meetings, or of any special session for the transfer of licences, to be 
given in the same manner and to the same parties as mentioned above. — $5. 

Justices disqualified No justice who is a common brewer, distiller, maker of malt for sale, or retailer 

of malt or any cxciseable liquor, shall act or be present at any annual licensing meeting, or adjournment, 
or special session for transferring licences, or take part in the adjudication upon any application for a 
licence, or upon an appeal ; nor in the case of licensing any house, of which he is owner, or agent of the 
owner, or of any house belonging to any common brewer, maker of malt, &c. to whom he shall be, either 
by blood or marriage, the father, son, or brother, or with whom he shall be partner In any other trade ; 
in any of these cases knowingly or wilfully to act, subjects to a penalty of 100/. But disqualification does 
not arise, where a justice, having no beneficial interest in a house licensed or about to be licensed, holds 
only the legal estate therein as trustee or for a charitable or public use. — $6. 

When in any liberty, city, or town, 2 qualified justices do hot attend, the county justices may act. 

■f’he power given to county justices not to extend to the Cinque Ports § 8. 

Questions respecting licences to be determined, and licences to be signed, by a majority of the justices 
present $ 9. 

Application for a Licence — - Persons intending to apply for a licence to a house not before licensed, to 
affix a notice on the door of such house, and on the door of the church or chapel of the parish, and, where 
there shall be no church or chapel, on some other conspicuous place within the parish, on three several 
Sundays , between the 1st of January and the last day of February in the counties of Middlesex and 
Surrey, and elsewhere between the 1st of June and the last day of July, at some time between the hours 
of 10 in the forenoon and 4 in the afternoon, and shall serve a copy of such notice upon one of the over- 
seers of the poor, and upon one of the constables or peace-officers of the parish, within the month of 
February In the counties of Middlesex and Surrey, add elsewhere within the month of July, prior to the 
annual meeting ; such notice to be in a legible hand, or printed and signed by the applicant- The appli- 
cation must state the Christian and surname of the party, with the place of his residence, and his trade 
or calling during the 6 months previous to the serving of the notice. — } 10. 

Notice to transfer Licence . — Persons desirous of transferring a licence, and intending to apply to the 
next special sessions, must, 5 days previously, serve a notice upon one of the overseers and one of the 
constables of the parish. Persons hindered, by sickness or other reasonable cause, from attending any 
licensing meeting, and proof thereof adduced on oath , may authorise another person to attend for them. 
— 5 12. 

I.lcences to be In force, in Middlesex and Surrey, from the 5th of April ; elsewhere frein the 10th of 
October, for one whole year 5 13. 

Provision fof Death or other Contingency If any person licensed shall die, or become incapable, or a 

bankrupt or insolvent, or if he or his heirs, executors, or assigns, shall remove or neglect to apply for a 
continuation of his licence, the justices at special session may grant a licence to the heirs, executors, or 
•assigns of such party, or to any new tenant; or if any man’s house should be, or be about to be, pulled 
Jown for a public purpose, or rendered, toy fire, tempest, or other unforeseen calamity, unfit for the 
purposes of an inn, licence may be grantea to the occupier, if lie intend to open another house as an 
Inn. Such transferred licences shall continue only in force to the? end of the year ; and in case of re- 
moval to anothe: house, notice must be given on some Sunday, within 0 weeks before the special session, 
in the manner and form before described. — ? 14. 

Fees for Licences. —The clerk of the justices may lawfully receive from every person to whom a licence 
U granted, for trouble and all expenses , the following sums : — 

s. d. 

For constable or officer serving notices - - - - - 1 0 

For clerk of justices for licence - - - - - -50 

For precept to the high constable, and notices to he delivered by the petty constable 1 6 

Clerks demanding or receiving more than these fees, to forfeit 5 1. — § 15. 

No sheriff’s officer, or officer executing the process of any court of justice, qualified to hold or use any 
licence under this act — 5 16. 

Excise Licences No licence for the sale of any cxciseable liquors, to be consumed on the premises, 

shall be granted by the excise to any persoD, unless such person be previously licensed under this 
act. — $ 17. 

Penalties. — Any person without a licence selling or exchanging, or for valuable consideration disposing 
of, any exciseatole liquor by retail, to be consumed in ids premise# ; or with a licence , and so selling in 

{ iremfses other than those specified in his licence, shall for every offence, on conviction before l justice, 
orfeit not exceeding 20 1. nor less than 5 1. with costs ; bQt the penalty not to attach in case of death or 
Insolvency, and sale by the heir or assigns, prior to the next special sessions. — § 18. 

Every licensed person shall, if required, 6ell all liquors by retail (except in quantities less than a * 
pint) by thegallon, quart, pint, or i pint, sized according to the standard : in default thereof to forfeit 
the illegal measure, and pay not exceeding 40s. with costs, to be recovered within 30 days before 1 jus- 
tice.— f 19. 

In cases of riot, or probability of riot, houses licensed In the neighbourhood may be closed by the order 
of 2 justices. — | 20. 

Any person convicted of a first qffbncc, before 2 justices, against the tenour of his licence, to forfeit 
not exceeding 6/. with costs ; guilty of a second offence within three years of the first, to forfeit not exceed- 
ing 10/. with costs ; and guilty of a third qfftnee within 3 years, to forfeit not exceeding 501. with costa : or 
» 3 U 2 
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the case in the last instance may be adjourned to the petty sessions, for the annual meeting, or the general 

J tuarter sessions ; and if the offender is found guilty by a jury, he may bo fined 100/., or adjudged to for- 
feit his licence or both, and rendered incapable of selling any exciseablo liquor in any inn kept by him 
for 3yemrs. — § 91. . , 

Proceedings at the session In certain cases may be directed by the justices to be carried on by the con- 
stable. and the expenses defrayed out of the county rates. — § 24. 

Witnesses refusing to attend without lawfht excuse may tie titled not more than 10/ $23. 

Penalties against justices may be sued for in any court of Westminster; a moiety to the king and a 
moiety to the party suing. — $ 21. 

Penalties adjudged by justices may be recovered by distress or the party imprisoned 1, 3, or G calender 

months $ 2.V m 

The next sections relate to the mode of prosecuting actions. 

The last section of the act bears that the word ** inn " shall include any inn. alehouse, or victualling 
house, in which is sold by retail any excludable liquor, to bo drunk or consumed on the premises ; ami the 
words exciseable liquor are to include all such fermented or spirituous liquors as may now or hereafter 
be charged with^any custom or excise duty $ 37. 

The act does not affbet the Universities, nor the privileges of the Vintners* Company, except those 
freemen who hare obtained their freedom by redemption ; and it does not alter the time of granting 
licences in the city of L.ondou. 

Innkeepers are bound, by the tenour'of their licence, to keen order in'their houses, to prevent drunken, 
ness and disorderly conduct, and gambling. If they fail in tnesc respects, they forfeit their licence, and 
subject themselves to the penalties mentioned before. Allowing seditious or immoral books to be rend in 
an inu, also forfeits the liceuce, and subjects to penalties (3i) Geo. 3. c. 70. $ 31 . ) 

2. Duties of Innkeepers. — Innkeepers are bound by law to receive quests coming to 
their inns, and they are also bound to protect their property token there. Thy have no 
option to reject or refuse a guest, unless their house be already full, or they are able to 
assign some other reasonable and sufficient cause. Neither can they impose unreason- 
able terms on such as frequent their houses: if they do, they may be lined, and their 
inns indicted and suppressed. An innkeeper wlio has stables attached to his premises, 
may be compelled to receive a horse, although the owner docs not reside ill his house ; 
but he cannot, under such circumstances, be compelled to receive a trunk or other dead 
thing. By the annual Mutiny Ait, constables, or, in their default, justices of the peace, 
may quarter soldiers in inns, livery -stables, alehouses, &c. , under the conditions and 
regulations set forth in the statute. 

3. Responsibility of Innkeejyers. — An innkeeper is bound to keep safely whatever things 
his guests deposit in his inn, or in his custody as innkeeper; and he is civilly liable for 
all losses, except those arising from irresistible force, or what is usually termed the act of 
God and the king's enemies. “ It lias long been Holden,” says Sir William Jones 44 that 
an innkeeper is bound to restitution, if the trunks or parcels of his guests, committed 
to him either personally or through one of his agents, be damaged at his inn, or stolen 
out of it by any person whatever (except the servant or companion of the guest); nor 
shall he discharge himself of this responsibility by n refusal to take care of the goods, 
because there are suspected persons in the house, for whose conduct he cannot be answer- 
able ; it is otherwise, indeed, if he refuse admission to a traveller because be really has 
no room for him, and the traveller, nevertheless insist upon entering, and place his 
baggage in a chamber without the keeper's consent. Add to this, that if he fail to pro- 
vide honest servants and honest inmates, according to the confidence reposed in him by 
the public, his negligence in that respect is highly culpable, and he ought to answer 
civilly for their acts, even if they should rob the guests that sleep in their chambers. 
Rigorous as this law may seem, and hard as it may actually be in one or two particular 
instances, it is founded on the great principle of public utility, to which all private con- 
siderations ought to yield ; for travellers, who must be numerous in a rich and com- 
mercial country, are obliged to rely almost implicitly on the good faith of innholders, 
whose education andjmorals arc usually none of the l>est, and who might have frequent 
opportunities of associating with ruffians or pilferers, while the injured guest could never 
obtain legal proof of such combinations, or even of their negligence, if no actual fraud 
had been committed by them. Hence the praetor declared, according to Fomponius, 
his desire of securing the public from the dishonesty of such men ; and by bis edict gave 
an action against them, if the goods of travellers or passengers were lost or hurt by any 
means except by inevitable accident ( damno fatali) : and UJpian intimates, that even 
this severity could not restrain them from knavish practices or suspicious neglect.” — 

( Essay on the I^aw of Bailments , 2d ed. pp. 95, 96. ) 

Even if an innkeeper bid the guest take the key of his chamber and lock the door, 
telling him that he cannot undertake the charge of the goods, still, if they be stolen, lie 
is held to be responsible. In all such cases it is not competent to the innkeeper to plead 
that he took ordinary care, or that the force which occasioned the loss was truly irre- 
sistible. A guest is not bound to deliver the goods in special custody to the innkeeper, 
nor, indeed, to acquaint him that he has any. If he have property with hiflfl^ or about 
his person, the innkeeper must be responsible for it without communication. But the 
innkeeper may require that the property of his guest be delivered into his hands, in 
order that it may be put into a secure place ; and if the guest refuse, the innkeeper is not 
liable for its safety. The guest exonerates the innkeeper from liability when he takes 
upon himself the exclusive custody of the goods, so as to deprive the innkeeper of having 
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any pare over them : thus, if a guest demand and have exclusive possession of a room, 
for the purpose of a shop or warehouse, he exonerates the landlord from any loss he may 
sustain in the property which he keeps in that apartment : but it is otherwise if he have 
not the exclusive possession of the room. The innkeeper cannot oblige the guest to take 
charge of his qwn goods; for this, in effect, would be a refusal to admit them into the 
inn. And it is no excuse for an innkeeper to say that he delivered the key of the 
chamber whence the property was stolen to the guest, who left the door open. A case 
of this sort occurred a few years ago, at Brighton. A lady having left the door of her 
bed-room, of which she had the key, open for a few minutes, 50/. were abstracted from 
her reticule. The innkeeper contended that the plaintiff, by selecting particular apart- 
ments, arid taking the key, had exonerated him from his liability. The jury found for 
the plaintiff; and upon a motion for a new trial, Lord Tenterden said, — “ By the common 
law of this country, and also by the civil law, the principle of the liability of innkeepers 
was founded on two reasons : first, to compel the landlord to take care that no improper 
company was admitted into his house ; and, secondly, to prevent collusion The prin- 

ciple, as stated in the civil law, was this — ‘ iVe, quisquam putet graviter hoc in eos constitum 
sse ; nam est in ipsorum arbitrio nequetn recipient; et nisi hoc esset gtattUum, materia 
daretur cum furibus, adversus eos quos recipiunt , coeundi : cum ne nunc quiaem abstinent 
hujusmodi Jraudibus . ’ It was true that, in the present state of society, it was very difficult 
to prevent the intrusion of improper company into inns. But still the principle was 
such as he hail stated it to be, and it would be dangerous to relax it ; and he did not 
think that the taking rooms in this way was sufficient to discharge the landlord. Then, 
as to the objection that the cases did not extend to money, it was clear that money was 
as much within the principle as goods, and that no substantial distinction could be made. 
He was therefore of opinion that the verdict was right.” — Rule refused. 

A landlord may exempt himself from liability, if he can show that the loss was 
occasioned by the misconduct of the guest ; as, if his goods are stolen by his own servant 
or companion. 

It has been decided that a man is a guest at an inn, if he leave his horse at it, though 
he has not gone into it himself. If a man come to an inn, and make a contract for 
lodging for a set time, and do not eat or drink there, he is no guest, but a lodger, and, 
as such, not under the innke^er’s protection ; but if he eat and drink, or pay for his 
diet there, it is otherwise. Any innkeeper or alehouse keeper, knowingly receiving and 
harbouring any person convicted of an offence against the revenue laws, for which he 
has been in prison, or for which he has fled, shall forfeit 100/., and have no licence for 
the future. 

4. Remedy qf an Innkeeper against his Guest An innkeeper may, without any agreement to that 

eflert, detain the person of a guest who has eaten in his house, until payment ; and he may do the same 
by the horses in his s ' 

An innkeeper is not entitled to recover for spirits supplied to his guests, of the value of 20 s. and upwards, 
unless supplied or contracted for at one time. — (23 Geo . 2. c. 40.) 

By the custom of London and Exeter, if a man commit a horse to an hostler, and the expense of his keep 
become equivalent to his price, the hostler may appropriate the horse to himself upon the appraisement of 
four of his neighbours, or may have him sold. But innkeepers in other parts of the country have no 
power to Bell horses detained by them. 

A horse committed to an innkeeper cannot bo detained as'a security for the board of his master. 

It is enacted by II A 12 Will. 3. c. 15. that innkeepers, alehouse keepers, Ac., refusing to specify in an 
account the number of pints or quarts for which demand is made, or selling in unmarked measures, shall 
have no power to detain any goods or other things belonging to the person from whom demand is made, 
but shall be left to their action for recovery of the same. 

PUMICE-STONE (Gor. Bimstein ; Fr. Pierre pouce ; It. Pietra pomice ; Sp . Piedra 
pomez ; Lat. Pumex ), a light, spongy, vitreous stone, found usually in the neighbourhood 
of volcanoes. It is used for polishing metals and marble, and smoothing the surface of 
wood and pasteboard. It is said to form a good glaze for pottery. The lighter pumice 
stones swim on water, their specific gravity not exceeding *914. The island of JLipari, 
in the Mediterranean, is chiefly formed of pumice stone, and may be said to be the 
magazine whence all Europe is supplied with this useful article. There are several 
species of pumice stones ; but those only that are light and spongy are exported. The 
price varies in the London market from 8 L to 10/. a ton. 

PUTCHOCK. An article of this name is imported in considerable quantities from 
the north-west coast of India into China, and is regularly quoted in the Canton price 
currents. It is the root of a plant that grows abundantly in Sinde. When burned, it 
yields a fine smoke, and a grateful and diffusive sipell. The Chinese beat it into a 
fine powder, which they burn as incense in the temples of their gods. — {Hamilton's New 
Account of the East Indies , vol. i. p. 1260 


Q. 


QUARANTINE, a regulation by which all communication with individuals, ships, 
or goods, arriving from places infected with the plague, or other contagious disease, or 
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supposed to be peculiarly liable to such infection, is interdicted for a certain definite 
period. The term is derived from the Italian quarantit, forty ; it being generally 
supposed, that if no infectious disease break out within 40 days, or 6 weeks, no danger 
need be apprehended from the free admission of the individuals under quarantine. 
During this period, too, all the goods clothes. Sec. that might be supposed capable of 
retaining the infection, are subjected to a process of purification. This last operation, 
which is a most important part of the quarantine system, is performed either on board 
ship, or in establishments denominated lazarettos . — (See post.') 

Policy of Quarantine. — The regulations as to quarantine arc entirely precautionary ; 
they have their origin in the belief that various diseases, but especially the plague, are 
contagious ; and supposing such to be the case, the propriety of subjecting thdfe coming 
from an infected or suspected place to a probation is obvious. Indeed, no government 
could, until the belief in question be proved to lie ill founded, abstain from enforcing 
precautionary measures, without rendering itself liable to the charge of having culpably 
neglected one of its most important duties, — that of providing, by every means in its 
power, for the safety of its subjects. I.attcrly, however, it has been contended that the 
plague is nc^er imported ; that it is always indigenous ; originating in some peculiar state 
of the atmosphere, or in something peculiar in the condition of the people ; and that, 
consequently, quarantine regulations merely impose a heavy burden on commerce, with- 
out being of any real utility. But though there does not seem to be any reason for 
doubting that infections diseases have originated in the way described, the fact that they 
have, in innumerable instances, been carried from one place to another, seems to be 
established beyond all question. Kvcn if the evidence as to the importation of infectious 
diseases were less decisive than it is, or the opinions of medical men more divided, it 
would not warrant the repeal of the restraints on the intercourse with suspected ports. 
This is not a matter in which innovations should be rashly introduced ; wherever thejre 
is doubt, it is proper to incline to the side of security. In some cases, perhaps, quarantine 
regulations have been carried to a needless extent ; but they have more frequently, we 
believe, been improperly relaxed. 

Institution of Quarantine. — The notion that the plague was imported from the East 
into Europe, seems to have prevailed in all ages. But it would appear that the Venetians 
were the first who endeavoured to guard against its Ihtroduction from abroad, by 
obliging ships and individuals from suspected places to perform quarantine. The regu- 
lations upon this subject were, it is most probable, issued for the first time in 1484. — 

( Beckmann, Hist, of Invent, vol. ii. art. Quarantine. ) They have since been gradually 
adopted in every other country. Their introduction into England was comparatively 
late. Various preventive regulations had been previously enacted ; but quarantine was 
not systematically enforced till after the alarm occasioned by the dreadful plague at 
Marseilles in 1720. The regulations then adopted were made conformably to the 
suggestions of the celebrated l)r. Mead, in his famous 44 Discourse concerning Pestilen- 
tial Contagion.” 

Lazarettos or Pest-houses are establishments constructed to facilitate the performance 
of quarantine, and particularly the purification of goods. They have usually a port 
in which ships from a suspected place may anchor ; and, when perfect, are provided 
with lodgings for the crews and passengers, where the sick may be separated from the 
healthy ; and with warehouses, where the goods may bo deposited ; all intercourse be- 
tween the lazaretto and the surrounding country l>eing, of course, interdicted, except 
by permission of the authorities. The lazarettos at leghorn, Genoa, and Marseilles are 
the most complete of any in Europe. The facilities they afford to navigation are very 
great ; for, as ships from suspected places may discharge their cargoes in the lazaretto, 
they are not detained longer than they would be were there no quarantine regulations. 
The goods deposited in the lazaretto, being inspected by the proper officers, and purified, 
arc then admitted into the market. 

Compared with these, the quarantine establishments in this country arc exceedingly 
defective. There is not, even in the Thames, a lazaretto where a ship from a suspected 
place may discharge her cargo and refit : so that she is detained, frequently at an enor- 
mous expense, during the whole period of quarantine ; while, if she have perishable 
goods on board, they may be very materially injured. It is singular that nothing should 
hitherto have been done to obviate such grievances. The complaints as to the oppres- 
siveness of quarantine regulations are almost wholly occasioned by the want of proper 
facilities for its performance. Were these afforded, the burdens it imposes would be 
rendered comparatively light ; and we do not know that many more important services 
could be rendered to the commerce of the country, than by constructing a proper qua- 
rantine establishment on the Thames. 

Pills of Health. — The period of quarantine varies, as respects ships coining from the 
same place, according to the nature of their bills of health. These are documents, or 
certificates, signed by the consul or other competent authority in the place which the^ 
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ship has left, describing its state of health at the time of her clearing out. A clean bill 
imports that at the time of her sailing, no infectious disorder was known to exist. A 
suspected, or, as it is more commonly called, a touched bill, imports that rumours were 
afloat of an infectious disorder, but that it had not actually appeared. A foul bill, or 
the absence of clean bills, imports that the place was infected when the vessel sailed. — 
(See Bills or Health.) The duration of the quarantine is regulated by the nature 
of these instruments. They seem to have been first issued in the Mediterranean ports 
in 1665, and are obviously of great importance. 

Quarantine Regulations. — The existing quarantine regulations are embodied in the 
act 6 Geo. 4. c. 78., and the different orders in council issued under its authority. 
These orders specify what vessels are liable to perform quarantine; the places at which 
it is to be performed ; and the various formalities and regulations to be complied with. 
The publication in the Gazette of any order in council with respect to quarantine is 
deemed sufficient notice to all concerned ; and no excuse of ignorance is admitted for 
any infringement of the regulations. To obviate, as far as possible, any foundation 
for such plea, it is ordered that vessels clearing out for any port or place with respect to 
which there shall be at the time any order in council subjecting vessels from it to 
quarantine, are to be furnished with an abstract of the quarantine regulations ; and 
are to furnish themselves with quarantine signal flags and lanterns, and with materials 
and instruments for fumigating and immersing goods. The following are the clauses 
in the act as to signals : — 

Every commander, master, or other person having the charge of any vessel liable to quarantine, shall, 
at all times, when such vessel shall meet with any other vessel at sea, or shall be within 2 leagues of the 
coast of the U. Kingdom, or the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, or Man, hoist a signal to 
denote that his vessel is liable to quarantine ; which signal shall in the day time, if the vessel shall 
have a clean bill of health, be a large yellow flag, of 0 breadths of bunting, at the main-topma&t-hcad ; 
and if such vessel shall not have a clean bill of health, then a like yellow flag, with a circular mark or 
ball, entirely black, in the middle thereof, whose diameter shall be equal to 2 breadths of bunting ; and 
in the night time, the signal shall in both cases be a large signal lantern with a light therein (such as is 
used on board his Majesty’s ships of war), at the same tnast-head : and such commander, master, or other 
person, Bhall keep such signals hoisted during such time as the said vessel shall continue within sight of 
such other vessel, or within 2 leagues of the said coast or islands, and while so in sight, or within such 
distance, until such vessel so liable to quarantine shall have arrived at the port where it is to perform 
quarantine, and until it shall have been legally discharged from the performance thereof; on failure 
whereof, such commander, master, or other person shall forfeit lOO/. — ^ 8. 

Every commander, master, or other person having the charge of any vessel on board whereof the plague 
or other infectious disease highly dangerous to the health of his Majesty’s subjects shall actually be, shall 
at all times, when such vessel shall meet with any other vessel at sea, or shall be within 2 leagues of the 
coast of the U. Kingdom, or the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, or Man, hoist a signal, 
to denote that a vessel has the plague or other infectious disease ; which signal shall be in the day tirae 
a flag of yellow and black, borne quarterly, of 8 breadths of bunting, at the main-toproast-head ; and 
in the night time, the signal shall be 2 large signal lanterns, commonly used on board ships of war, one 
over the other, at the same mast-head: and such commander, master, or other person shall keep such 
signal hoisted during such time as the said vessel shall continue within sight of such other vessel, or within 
2 leagues of the coast or islands aforesaid, while so in sight, or within such distance, until such vessel 
shall have arrived at the port where it is to perform quarantine, and until it shall have been legally dis- 
charged from the performance thereof ; on failure w hereof, such commander, master, or other person 
shall forfeit 100/. — ^ 9. 

If any commander, master, or other person, knowing that the same is not liable to the performance of 
quarantine, shall hoist such sigu&l, by day or night, such commander or other person snail forfeit 50/. 
— } 10 . 

But, instead of printing the act, and the various orders in council that have grown 
out of it, it will be sufficient to lay the following abstract of them before the reader. 
This abstract has been prepared by the Custom-house; and contains a distinct sum- 
mary of the various rules and regulations to be complied with. 

Abstract or Quarantine Regulations. ^ 

It is in the first place to be observed, that all persons are presumed to know and are bound to take 
notice, not only of the quarantine regulations established by act of parliament (as they are of any other 
public act), but likewise of every order in council made for the performance of quarantine, and published 
In the Loudon Gazette ; and os it is easily in their power to inform themselves of such regulations, and 
particular care is taken by this and other means to promulgate such of them as apply to their respective 
situations, previously to their being actually put under quarantine , when they will receive directions for 
their guidance from the quarantine ptllccrs, no plea of ignorance will be admitted as an excuse for any 
neglect, breach, or violation thereof; but, for tne sake of example, and for the security of the public 
health, the pains, penalties, and punishments of the law will be enforced with the utmost severity. 

Duty of Commanders and Masters of Vessels. 

Upon arrival off the coast of the U. Kingdom, or the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, or 
Man, 

To deliver to the pilot who shall go on board, a written paper, containing a true account of the name of 
the place at which tils ship loaded, and of all the places at which he touched on the homeward voyage. 
Neglecting or refusing to deliver such papers, or making any false representation or wilful omission 
therein, subjects him to a penalty of 10W. 

Upon entorlng or attempting to enter any port, and being spoke by any quarantine officers. 

To give a true answer in writiug or otherwise, and upon oath or not upon oath (according as he shall be 
required), to the preliminary questions put to him by such quarantine officer, for tne purpose of 
ascertaining whether his vessel Is or is not liable to quarantine. Neglecting or refusing to bring his 
vessel to as soon as it can be done with safety, in obedience to the requisition of the quarantine 
officer, subjects him to a penalty of 100/. 

Refusing to answer such questions, or giving any false answer thereto (If not upon oath), subjects him 
to a penalty of 200/. 

3 U 4 
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If upon oath, to the punishment for wilful and corrupt perjury. 

IT any Infectious disease shall appear on board, the master Is to repair to such place as his Majestr 
shall direct, and make known his case to the officer of customs, and he is to remain at that place until 
directions are given by the I.ords of the Privy Council. He is not to permit any of the crew or passengers 
on board to go on shore, and he, hi* crew and passengers, are to obey such directions as are received 
from the Lords of the Privy Council. 

Not acting in conformity to the regulations herein directed, or acting In disobedience to such directions 
as shall lx* receired from the privy council, he incurs the penalty of 100/, 

If informed by the pilot that his vessel has become liable to Quarantine, by reason of any proclamation 
made subsequent to his departure, to hoist and keep hoisted a like signal, under the same penalty 
of 100/. 

To give to the pilot coming on board a written paper containing a true account of the different articles 
composing his cargo. Neglecting or refusing to do so, or making a false representation or wilful omission, 
subjects him to a penalty of NV. 

Masters of vessels liable to quarantine, ami other persons on board them or having communication with 
them, are to repair to the appointed quarantine stations, and may be compelled to do so by force. 

The master of any vessel having disease on board, on meeting with any other vessel at sea, or within 
2 leagues of the coast of the U. Kingdom, or the islands of Guernsey. Jersey, Alderney, 

Man, is to hoist a signal to denote that his vessel has such disease on board, and is to keep such 
hoisted during such time as he shall continue within sight of such vessel, or within 2 leagues of theimut 
or islands aforesaid, while so in sight or within such distance, until tho v ease I shall arrive at the port 
where she is to perform quarantine, and until she shall be legally discharged from the performance 
thereof. Failing herein, the master incurs the penalty of 10OI. 

If he shall refuse or omit to disclose the circumstances of such infection prevailing either at any ploro 
at which "e has been, or on hoard his vessel, in his answers to the preliminary questions put to him 
by the quarantine officer, or if he shall wilfully omit to hoist, and to keep hoisted, the proper quaran- 
tine signal to deuote that his ship is liable to quarantine, he incurs the penalty of 300/. 

Upon attempting to enter any port, which is not the port at which he ought to perform quarantine, he 
may be compelled to desist therefrom, in order that he may proceed to the proper quarantine ports, by 
guns being find upon the ship, or any other kind of force being used that may be necessary for the 
attainment of that object. 

Quitting or knowingly suffering any seamen or passenger to quit his ship, by going on shore, or by going 
on board any other vessel or boat, before discharged from quarantine, or. 

Not repairing to the proper quarantine station within a convenient time alter due notice given, incurs 
a penalty of 100/. 

To repair in all cases to the proper quarantine port, as herein-after stated in the Appendix, according 
as he shall or shall not be furnished with a clean bill of health, and according to the port or place to 
which he shall be bound, as herein stated. 

But if through ignorance, or by stress of weather, damage, loss, or accidents of the seas, be shall 
have passed the proper quarantine port, he may (having a clean hill of health on hoard, and upon 
giving satisfactory proof thereof upon oath, and by the oath of the pilot, if any on board, and that 
the same was not wilfully or intentionally done or occasioned) be permitted to proceed to some other 
quarantine port, in the discretion of the quarantine officer, keeping the proper quarantine signal 
hoisted during the whole time. 

Upon his arrival at the proper quarantine port, to give true answers upon oath to all the quarantine 
questions, and to make oath to the truth of his log-hook, and the times at which the entries were therein 
made : failing herein, he incars the penalty of wilful and corrupt perjury. 

He is also to repair to the particular station which shall be appointed by the quarantine officer for the 
said ship or vessel 

To deliver up to the quarantine officer his bill of health, manifest, log-book, and journal. 

Wilfully refusing or neglecting so to do, subjects him to a penalty of 100/. 

If not bound to any port of the U. Kingdom, or the islands aforesaid, and attempting to enter any 
port thereof (except to wait for orders, or in consequence of stress of weather or Accidents of the seas), 
he shall give satisfactory proof thereof to the quarantine officer, and give true answers upon oath to the 
preliminary questions, and strictly conform to all such directions as he shall receive from the quarantine 
officer, touching his continuance at such |>ort, or departure from thence, or repairing to any other; and 
also with respect to all other quarantine regulations ; in default of which, he may be compelled to 
proceed to sea by any means or by any kind of force that shall bo necessary for that purpose. 

Having performed quarantine in any foreign lazaret, the vessel is to be put under quarantine at some 
of the ports herein-after appointed, until the master shall produce to the quarantine officer the proper 
documents in proof thereof ; upon production whereof the said vessel shall not be obliged to perform 
quarantine, but shall remain at such station until released by order In council. 

Unshipping, or moving In order to unship, any goods from on board any vessel liable to quarantine, 
subjects to a penalty of 500/. 

C landestinely conveying, or secreting or concealing for the purpose of conveying, any letter, goods, or 
other articles, from any vessel actually performing quarantine, subjects to a penalty of 100/. 

iYo/r.— F.very commander or master of any vessel clearing out or about to sail for any port or place in 
Ihg Mediterranean, or in the West Barbary on the Atlantic Ocean, or for any port or place respecting 
which there shall at the time be any order of his Maiesty in council in force, subjecting vessels coming 
from thence to quarantine, is to receive from the principal officer of the customs at such port or place, this 
printed Abstract of tho Quarantine Itcgulations, which such commander or master is to cause to be affixed 
on some convenient and conspicuous part of his said vessel, and to remain so affixed until his return with 
his said vessel to some port or place in the U. Kingdom or the islands aforesaid. 

And every such commander and master is likewise to provide and take on board 1 at least of each of 
the proper quarantine signal flags and lanterns, and likewise materials and instruments for fumigation 
and immersion, and to keep the same on board, to be used upon his return to the U. Kingdom or the 
islands aforesaid* 

Duty qf PHot*. 

Pilots are strictly to observe the following directions : — 

To receive an account In writing from every commander or master of any vessel coming from foreign 
parts, of the places at which his vessel loaded, and at which he touched on his said homeward voyage. 

To give notice to such commander or roaster of ary proclamation, or order la council, made after tho 
departure of such vesset from the U. Kihgdom or the Islands aforesaid, and then In force, by which 
vessels coming from any place mentioned in such account shall be liable to quarantine. Neglecting or 
omitting to give such notice subjects them to a penalty of 100/. 

To give a like notice of any proclamation then In force, by which vessels having on board any of tho 
articles mentioned in the master’s account shall be liable to quarantine. Neglecting or omitting to give 
*u«jh notice subject* them to a penalty of 100/. 

I’o remain on board in the same manner as any of tho officers, crew, or passengers, and not to quit tho 
before or after the arrival, cither by going on shore, or by going on board any other vessel or 
T™” "rtent to go on shore, until she is regularly discharged from quarantine ; and Iney may be com- 
pcue*i ny anv persons whatsoever, and by any kind of necessary force, to return on board the same. If 
thv> offend herein, they incur a penalty of 300/. and 6 mouths’ imprisonment. 
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* Not to bring any such vessel into any port or place other than the port dt place appointed for the 
reception of vessels so liable to quarantine as stated in the Appendix, unless compelled nv stress of wea- 
ther, adverse winds, or accidents of the seas, of which the pilot, as well as the commander or master of 
the vessel, is to give satisfactory proof upon oath. If they offend herein, they incur a penalty of 2001. 

To bring the ship to, as soon as it can be done with safety, in obedience to the requisition of the quaran- 
tine officer. Falling herein subjects them to a penalty of 100/. 

Huty of other Persons . 

When any infectious disease actually appears on board any vessel, all persons on board are to obey the 
direction of the privy council, under a penalty of 100/. 

Not to quit such vessel, either by going on shore, or by going on board any other vessel or boat with 
intent to go on shore, until regularly discharged from quarantine ; and if they quit the ship, they may be 
compelled by any persons whatsoever, and by any kind of necessary force, to return on board tne same; 
and are also liable to a penalty of 300/. and G months’ imprisonment. 

Whether liable to quarantine, or actually performing quarantine, or having had any intercourse or 
communication with any such persons so liable to or under quarantine, all persons are to obey all such 
they shall receive from the quarantine officer, and to repair to the lazaret, vessel, or place 
apjjflpted for the performance of quarantine. Wilfully refusing or neglecting to repair forthwith, when 
reqfHhed so to do by such officers, or escaping from or out of such lazaret, vessel, or place may be com- 
pelled to repair or return thereto by any kind of necessary forco, and are subject to a penalty of 200/. 

I.anding or unshipping, or moving in order to the landing or unshipping, of anp goods, packets, packages, 
baggage, wearing anparel, books, letters, or any other articles whatever, from vessels liable to quarantine, 
are liable to a penalty of 600/. 

Clandestinely conveying, or secreting or concealing for the purpose of conveying, any goods, letters, or 
other articles as aforesaid, from any vessel actually performing quarantine, or from the lazaret or other 
place where such goods or other articles shall be performing quarantine, are liable to a penalty of 100/. 

Having quitted or come on shore from any vessel liable to or under quarantine, or having escaped from 
any lazaret or other place appointed in that behalf, may be seized and apprehended by any constable or 
other peace officer, or by any other person whatever, and carried before a justice of the peace, who may 
grant his warrant for conveying such person to the vessel, lazaret, or other place from which he shall have 
escaped, or for confining him in any place of safe custody (not being a public gaol) until directions can be 
obtained from the privy council. 

Knowingly and wilfully forging or counterfeiting, interlining, erasing, or altering, or procuring to be 
forged, Ac., any certilicate directed by any order in council touching quarantine, or publishing the same 
as true, or uttering any such certificate with intent to obtain the effect of a true certificate, knowing 
its contents to be false, are guilty of felony. 


What Vessels are liable to Quarantine. 

All vessels (as well ships of war as all others) with or without clean bills of health, coming — 

From or having touched at any place in the Mediterranean, or the West Barbary on the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

From any other place from which his Majesty shall from time to time adjudge it probable (and shall 
so declare by proclamation or order in council) that the plague, or any other infectious disease 
or distemper highly dangerous to the health of his Majesty’s subjects, may be brought. 

Note . — They are considered as liable to quarantine from the time of their leaving any of the said 
places. 

All vessels having communication with any of the before-mentioned ships or vessels, or receiving — 

Any person whatever from or out of such vessel, whether such person shall have come from any of the 
said places, or shall have gone on board of such vessel, either In the course of her voyage, or upon 
her arrival off the coast of the U. Kingdom, Ac. — Or, 

Any goods, wares, or merchandise, packets, packages, baggage, wearing apparel, goods, letters, or any 
other articles whatever, from or out of such ship or vessel. 

Note. — They are liable to quarantine from the time of their receiving any 6ueh persons or goods. 

All vessels coming from any port or place in Europe without the Straits of Gibraltar, or on the 
continent of America, and having on board — 

Any of the articles enumerated (a list of which articles see In the Appendix) ; 

And not producing a declaration upon oath, made by the owner, proprietor, shipper, or consignee, stating 
cither that such articles are not the growth, produce, or manufacture of Turkey, or of any place* 
In Africa within the Straits of Gibraltar, or In the West Barbary on the Atlantic Ocean, or stating 
of what place they arc the growth, produce, or manufacture. 

All vessels and boats receiving — 

Any of the said goods, wares, and merchandise, or other articles enumerated. 

Signals . 

For vessels with the plague or other highly infectious disease actually on board — 

In the day time — A nag of yellow and black, borne quarterly, of 8 breadths of bunting, at the main 
topmast-head. • 

In the night time — Two large signal lanterns, with a light therein, such as are commonly used on board 
his Majesty’s ships of war, one over the other, at the same mast-head. 

For vessels with clean bills‘of health — 

In the day time — A large yellow Bag, of 6 breadths of bunting, at the main-topmast-head. 

In the night time — A large signal lantern, with a light therein, such as is commonly used on board 
his Majesty’s ships of war, at the same mast-head. 

For vessels without clean bills of health — 

In the day time — A large yellow flag, with a circular mark or ball, entirely black, in the middle thereof, 
whose diameter shall be equal to 2 breadths of bunting, at the main-topmast-head. 

In the night time — Same as for vessels with clean bills of health. 

Note Every commander or master of a vessel about to sail for the Mediterranean, or for any place 

respecting which an order In council shall be in force, subjecting vessels coming from thence to quaran- 
tine, to be provided with the quarantine signals above mentioned, and to keep the same on board, to be 
used on his return to the U. Kingdom. 

Any commander or master hoisting either of the said quarantine signals, by day or night, knowing 
that nis vessel is not liable to quarantine, incurs a penalty of 60/. 


Appendix. — A List of Articles enumerated considered as most liable to Infection, 


Apparel of all kinds 

Artificial flowers 

Bast or any articles made thereof 

Beads, bracelets, or necklaces In strings 

Beds and bed ticks 

Books 

Brooms of all kinds 
Brushes of all sorts 
Runlets 
Camlets 


Canvass 
Carmenla wood 
Carpets 

Cordage not tarred 
Cotton wool 
Cotton ysm 
Cotton thread 

All articles wholly made of or raised 
with cotton, silk , wool, thread, or yam 
Down 


Furriers’ waste 
Goats’ hair 

Gold or silver on thread, cotton, hair, 
wool, or silk, or any ocher wtbsUncs 
herem-before mentioned 
Grogram 

Hats, caps, or bonnets of straw, chip, 
cane, or any other materiel 
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H«ra and horn dp* 
Hair of all sort* 
I«ath«r 


Lute strings, liething* or harp strings 

Maps 

Msttmnn 

Mata and matting 

Mohair yam 

Nets now or old 

Pajaar 
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■■acklhma 

Parchment 

Potts 

Platting of bast, chip, cane, straw, or 
horse hair 
Quills 

SaJ?» and sail cloths 

Silk, vis. — crapes, and tiffanies, husks 
and knub*. raw silk, thrown and or- 
gan line silk, waste silk, wrought silk 
Skins, hide*, and furs, and part* or pieces 
of skins, hides, and furs, whether un- 


dressed, or in part or wholly tanned, 
tawed, or dressed 
Hpungea 

Straw, or any article made or mixed 
with straw „ 

Stockings of all sorts 

Thread, tow, vellum, whisks, wool whe- 
ther raw or anywise wrought 
Yam of all sorts . 

And ail other goods whatsoever, if they 
shall have arrived in or with packages 
consisting wholly or in part of any of 
the said articles. 


Quarantine Poet*. — For Vends liable to Quarantine not earning from any Place actually infected, 
nor hdping^ny It (far lion actually on Board. 

All ships and vessels bound to the following places, to per- 
form quarantine at Hot y /.or A, In the Frith qf Clyde ; — 


JFf/Aotrf Hr , an Bit It of Hemltk. 

All veaarls, ships of war, Ac. as herein after specified, to 
pev fb c m quarqptine at Nfssrfjfsfr (Vwi or MUfbrd Hstvs. 

Ships of war, tr ansp or t s, or other shi|w In the actual service 
of government, under the i-ominsml of a commissioned officer 
In the service of his Majesty’s navy, whithersoever bound, to 
p e rform quarantine at the Molhtrbank , near Portsmouth, at a 
place marked out by yellow 


H'i/h clean Oil It ,f Health. 

All ships and veasrls bound to the following places, to per- 
form quarantine at Staadgutr Crtek — 

Ixmdon, Rochester. Favershani, or any creeks or places be- 
longing to or within rany or either of the above |«ort*. 

All ships and vessels bound to the f .1 lowing place*, to per- 
form quarantine at Ifhitebooth H.at, between Hutt and 
Grimsby : — 


Leigh 

Msldon 

lldchottr 

Harwich 


Wi beach 
lb -ton 
G Imsby 
Hull 

Hi idltngton 
St arbornugh 
Whitby 
Stock tonT 
Suntl«l#rsl 
Newcastle 
tier wick 


Wondbridge 
A kl borough 
South wold 
Yarmouth 
Rlackney and Clay 
Well* 

Lynn 

And any creeks or places belonging to or within any or either 
’ of the above |iorts. 

All ship* and vessels bound to the following place*, to i*-r 
form quarantine at Bamlmyro’ Foot near t.ivrrpo >d, or Mi fjord 
/ferns : — 

Carl hie | Liverpool 

Whitehaven J Chester 

Iusncaater Beaumaris 

Proton I Isle of .Man 

And any creeks or place* belonging to or within any or either 
of the above ports. 

All ships ansi vessels hound to the following place*, to per- 
form quarantine at liie M other bank . near Portsmouth ; — 
Kimlwlch I arumlel 

lVsl I Chichester 

Dover | Fort sin* mth 

Rye I South*m|*ton 

New haven J Cowes 

Shoreham 

And any creeks or place* belonging to or within any or cither 
of the above povt*. 

AM ships and vessels bound to the following place*, to j*cr- 
form quarantine at .V. Justs Foot, within live mouth of the 
harbour of Fotmoath ; — 

Poole Fowcy 

VVnmouth Falmouth 

I.yme ti week 

Kutcr Penr » n 

1 Dartmouth Truro 

Plymouth Pen ranee 

jooe Scilly 

And any creeks or places belonging to or within any or either 
of tie alaive ports. 

shins and vesse 

form 


All ships and vessel* bound to the following places, to | 
cm quarantine at Klmg Road and Port shut* Pitt , — 
Bridgewater I Chepstow 


MineViead I tardifF 

Bristol Swansea 

Gloucester 

And any creeks or places belonging to or within any or either 
of the above ports. 

AN ships and vessel* Iranmd to the following places, to per- 
form quarantine at Milford Hunt* : — 

Llanelly 


v <|uarantin 

Pailslow 

Bkleford 

Barnstaple 

Ilfracombe 


Pembroke 

Milford 

Cardigan 

Absryslwith 

ithfn any or either of 


Or My creeks or places belonging to or 
the above port*. 

All ships and vessel* hound to the following place*, to perform 
quarantine at the MothtrhamJe. near Portsmouth, at St. Just’s 
Pool, within the mouth of the harbour of Falmouth : — 

Jersey [ Hark 

(iiiemwt I AUlemey 

Or either of them, or any pan at them, or either of them. 
Alt ship* and vessels twnind to the following places, to per- 
form quarantine at tmrtrkeUhlag Ray : — 

— ' * Anstruther 

Preatonp 


TMEeastem coasts at Hcot - 
iM, comprehending the 


ports of Leith Ihmdee 

MurrewUonca* I Perth 

A line I Montrose 

Dunbar Aberdeen 

Kirk ably ’ 

Or any member, creek, or other place lwlonglng to or within 
any or either of lira above ports . 


The vnirm roast of Scot- 
land, comprehending the 
(K>rt* of < il.vsguw 
(inrnock 
Irvine 

('.implied Town 
Ob.m 


Rot hsa v 
Fort William 
Ayr 

Port Patrick 

Stranraer 

Wigtown 


• quarantine at tidy foraA, in the Frith of Cl if dr 

■luting the {vorti 


Or any member, creek, or other place Ira-longing to or within 
any nr either of the above |>ort*. 

All shijv* and vessel* hound to the following place*, to per- 
form quarantine at tnrerkrithing /lay ; — 

The northern |>orts of Scot- I Orkney 
land, comprehending the Caithness 
ports of In v emeu, Stornaway 

Zetland | 

Or any member, rnvk, or other place belonging to or wlihln 
any or either of the above ports. 

.Ml shin* Am! 

form m _ r 

The south-we*t |x>rt» of Scotland, comprehend n ... 
uf Dunifne* and Kircudbright, or anv mem tier, creek, or other 
place belonging to or within any or either of the above ports. 

Preliminary Questions. 

1. What i* the name of the vessel, and the name of the com- 
mander or master ? 

V- Are you the commander or muter t WltCTe docs die be- 
long ? 

5. From whence do you come ? 

I. To what place are you Itound ? 

5. At what {torts have you touched since you left the port of 
>*Hir lading on your nomeward vossge ? 

G. What vessel* have you had Intercourse or communication 
with on your pnwratgc, and from ^ whence did they com* - ■* 

7. Diti the plague or any other infectious disease or dUu mira-r 
prevail in any degree at the place from whenc e you sailed 
on your homeward voyage or at any of the places at 
which yon have touched 'l If at any, say at which, and 
when. Arc any |<crsons on Iratard your ship suffering 
under any infectious disease ? or have any irarson* dl«i or 
l«e» n ill (/ a disease of that nature on the homeward pas- 
sage ? and if any, what numbrr ? And if any haTe riled 
or been ill of such disease, were their bedding and clothes 
destroyed. 

[If the vessel shall have sailed frotn any port In Kurope 
» ithoul the Straits, or on the continent of America-] 

K. Have you on hoard anv good* enumerated in this list 
[Handing up a list of article* enumerated.] 

If you have, *|>cclf> the same, and whether they are of the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of Turkey, or of anv place in 
Africa within the Straits of Gibraltar, or in the West fiar- 
hary on tha Atlantic Oce«n, or of whit other place? Ha»v vou 
any declaration to prove of what place they arc the growth, 
produce, or manufacture ? 

[If the vessel comes from the Mediterranean, or Grom any 
other place respecting which there Is any order In council 
in force concerning quarantine.! 
f). Have you any, anil what bill of health ? 

10. What numler of officer*, mariners, and passengers have 
you on Iraiard '* 

[Anil In rases of vessels coming from or having touched at 
any port or {dace on the continent of A merica, or the Island* 
adjacent thereto, or coming frotnfor having touchetl at any 
{writ in the West Indiiw, the following question* are to be 
put, in addition to tlie aforesaid questions ;] 

11. In the course of your vovnge have any {versons on board 
suffered from sickness cf any kind ? What was the na- 
ture of such sickness ? and when did it prevail ? How 
many {>ersons were afffecled by it t and have any of them 
died in the course of the voyage ? 

12- How long after sailing fawn your port of laditg, or having 
touched at any port on the continent of America or the 
Islands adjacent thereto, or any of the ports In the West 
indies, was the first apfwwranre of disease observed ? 

13. How had the persons attacked been employed before they 
came on Imard ? 

H. Had tliey I wen employed in loading or unloading theveaact 
before they left the j*ort ? 

15. Kail the place ivhlcn they Inhabited, liefbre they sailed. the 
reputation of being healthy ? or waa It subject particularly 
to the fever incident to the country ? 

10. Hail the few been frequent in the place before the vesse l 
salted t 

17. Did the persons who were HI on hoard your vessel fall sick 
nearly about the same time, or within a few daya of each 
other? Or. did the disorder spread successively famt 
one to another, and Increase considerably ? Or. did It 
abate gradually, anti cease to multiply as the distan ce 
from the ports you sailed from or touched at as aforesaid 
increased ? ... . 

1%. What was the greatest number of persona 111 at the most 
sickly period of your royage t 

19. What was the whole number of person* on hoard your 

vessel when you sailed ? ..... 

20. Wliat Is the whole number of person* now III on board your 
vessel ? 
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Si Can you itstc what were the tymptom* ofillneM with which 
jour crew were Ant attacked : and what wa» the daily sue* 
ccmIod and chang* In them till their death ? 

22 Whether any and what medicines have been used ? and 
what methods have been adopted to prevent its spreading 
among the crew ? 

H3. Whether attention has been paid to cleanliness and ven- 
tilation on board rotir vessel ? 

2*. When did you sail from the port or place from whence you 
took on l ward your outward cargo ? and at what place did 
you touch before you arrived at the port or place where 
you took In your present cargo ? 

25. Did you carry any bill of health with you to the port or 
place where you took in the cargo you have now on board ? 
From what place? Were the said bills of health clean 
unclean, or suspected ? 

Quarantine Question*. 

1. What is the name of the vessel, and the name of her com- 
mander or master ? 

2. Are you the commander or master ? 

3. To what port or pln<'« does she belong ? 

a4. When did you sail from the port or place from whence you 
v took on board your outward cargo ? and at what places did 
you touch before you arrived at the port or place where you 
took in your present cargo ? 

5. Did you carry any bill or bills of health wilh you to the 
port or place where you took in the cargo you have now on 
l»oard ? From what places ? Were the said bills of health 
clean, unclean, or suspected? 

6. From what |»ort or place does she now come ? When did 
you sail from such port or place ? and at what place or 
places have you touched in the course of the vovage ? 

7. nave you any bill or bills of health on hoard ? From what 
place or places? Are the same clean, unclean, or sus- 
pected ? Produce them. 

I If the vessel shall have sailed from any port or place in 
Europe without the Straits, or on the continent of Ame- 
rica. j 

8. Of what articles does your cargo consist ? Have you on 
board any goods enumerated in this list ? 

[Handing up a list of articles enumerated.] 

If you have, specify the same, and whether they are of the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of Turkey, or of any place 
In Africa, within the Straits of Uibraltar, or in the West 
Dnrhary on the Atlantic Ocean, or of what other place. 
Have you any declaration to prove of what place they are 
the growth, produce, or manufacture ? 

9. At what place or places was the cargo or any part thereof 
taken on Y>onrd ? On what day did you arrive at the place 
or places where you took in the whole, or any and what 
part of the cargo? And on what day did you sail from 
such plact? or places ? And what part of your cargo was taken 
In at each place, and when ? 

10. I>ld the plague or any other infectious disease or distemper 
prevail in any degree at the places from whence you sailed, 
or at any of the places at whjch your cargo was taken on 
bosrd.or at which you touched ? If at any, say at which, 
and when. 

11. Did you hear of any report, or are you aware of any sus- 
picion having existed, at the time of your sailing, that the 
plague or any other Infectious disease prevailed at the 
plaee from whence you sailed, or at any other place In the 
Mediterranean (or in America or the West Indies, as the 
case may be) ? 

12. What nmnlver of officers, mariners, passengers, or other 
persons have you on board ? Describe the number of each. 

13* At what port did you take on hoard your passenger* ? 

14. Were they residents at that place, or had thev been em- 
barked as passengers on hoard any other vessel from any 
other places ? and from what places and at what time ? 

15. Do the said officers, mariners, passengers, and other 
persons consist of the same individuals as were on board 
at the port from which you sailed upon your homeward 
voyage? If any other persona have been taken on hoard, 
or if any of your officers, crew, or passengers have quitted 
jour vessel since you sailed from such port, or before your 
arrival at this place, or if anj other alterations in that re- 
spect have taken place, specify the same, the causes and 
the time or times of such alterations. 


1C. What number of persons ( if any) have died on board during 
the voyage outwards and homewards, or at any port at 
which you have touched ? When, and in what part of the 
voyage did such person or persons die ? Of what disease or 
distemper t 

17. Have any of your officers, mariners, or other persons of 
your crew, who sailed with you on jour outward voyage, 
died or left the vessel ? 

18. In the course of your voyage outwards or homewards, or 
at any port at which you have touched, have any persons 
on board suffered from sickness of any kind ? What was 
the nature of such sickness ? When did it prevail ? How 
many persons were affected by it ? An there any con- 
valescents on hoard ? Or, are all persons on board at 
present in good health ? 

19. Were any of those who died, or who have been sick in the 
course of the voyage, or any port at which you have touched, 
affected, or suspected to have been affected, by any in- 
fectious disease or distemiunr ? Were the bedding and 
clothes of such diseased and sick persons destroyed ? If so, 
when and in what manner were any of the persons im- 
mediately employed about the sick afterwards taken ill ? If 
so, of what disease ? and In how many days after haring 
been so employed ? 

20. At what precise time did such deaths happen? In how 
many days after being indisposed did the sick die ? What 
were the most obvious appearances of the disease ? 

21. Hare you spoken to or otherwise had any communication 
with any vessels at sea, during the voyage? What were 
the names of such vessels ? and to what countnr, port, or 
place did they belong ? From what ports or (daces were 
they coming, or at what ports or places had they touched on 
their voyage ? and to what country, ports, or places were 
they bound ? What was the nature of the communication 
held ? What do you know respecting the state of health 
on board such vessels ? 

22. Have there been any letters, parcels, or other articles de- 
livered out of or received into your vessel, from any vessel 
or boat met with on the voyage, or before or since your 
arrival at this place? And what were such letters, parcel*, 
or articles? And where were the same delivered or re- 
ceived ? and into or out of what v e ssel or boat ? 

23- Have you any packages or parcel* w hich you have taken 
charge of? If so, what are their contents? and when 
and where did you take them on board ? 

24. What pilots or other persons from the shores of the U. 
Kingdom, or from the islands of Scilly, Guernsey, Jersey, 
Alderney, Sark, or Man, have been or are now on board 
your vessel, or have had any communication whatever 
with the ship’s company, or any of the passengers, during 
the voyage homeward*, or before or since your arrival at 
this place ? If any such pilots or other persons have come 
on board, and have afterwards quitted your vessel, specify 
the names of such persons, and the time, manner, and cir- 
cumstance* of their §o quitting your vessel. 

25. Did vou leave any British vessels at any of the port* you 
sailed from ? If you did, menu on their names and the 
names of their commanders. 

26. Were such vessels loading? were they near their de- 
parture? and whither were they bound ? 

27. Did you meet with any British vessels at any of the places 
you touched at ? If you did, say when, where, and what 
were the names and destinations of such vessels; and to 
what ports or places did they belong? 

28. Do vou know » hethcr anv foreign vessels loading at the 
l*o rt from which you sailed, w«ve t*ound beyond the Strait* 
of (iibraltar ? And if so, what were they*? and whither 
were they bound J 

29. Do you know whether any person whatever employed in 
loading your vessel, or in bringing any articles Into it, or 
having any communication on board thereof, was taken 
ill during such employment or communicaUon ? or whe- 
ther, by tne at>*ence of such person or persons In the course 
of such employment, any suspicion was entertained af their 
having been iu ? If so, of what disease ? 

30. Do you know whether or not your cargo, or any part there- 
of, had been long in warehouse before it* being taken on 
l>oarxl ? If you do, say how long. Have you any knowledge 
of it* being packed or handled on shore, or conveyed from 
shore, or stowed on board, by person* affected with the 
plague or any other infectious disease or distemper ? 


QUASSIA (^Ger. Quassienholz ; Fr. Bois de quassie ; Sp. JLeno de quassia ), a beau- 
tiful tall tree (Quassia amara ), growing in North and South America, and the West 
Indies. The wood is of a pale yellow colour, and inodorous; it, as well as the fruit and 
bark of the tree, has a place in the materia medica. Its*taste is intensely bitter. It is 
said to have been sometimes used by the brewers in the preparation of beer, instead of 
hops ; but the use of it for this purpose is prohibited, under severe penalties. — 
(See Ale and Beer.) The price of quassia in bond varies from 14 4s . to 14 6s. 
a cwt. The duty is 84 17s. 6d. ; it is, of course, intended to be prohibitory ; and is 
one of the few imposed for such a purpose, against which no good objection can be 
urged. 

QUEBEC, the capital of Canada, and of the British possessions in North America, 
on the north-west bank of the river St. Lawrence, about 340 miles from its mouth, in 
iat. 46° 48' 49 / ' N., Ion. 71° 10' 45" W. Population, in 1842, 31,809. 

Quebec is situated on a ridge, or promontory, formed by the St. Lawrence on the 
S. and W., and the river St. Charles on the E. The extremity of this headland, 
called Cape Diamond, is about 345 feet above the level of the water, and on it -the 
citadel is built. The town extends from the citadel, principally in a north-east di- 
rection, down to the water ; and is, from the difference of elevation, divided into the 
upper and lower towns. The fortifications, which are very strong, extend across the 
peninsula ; the circuit within them being about 2J miles. From their situation, many of 
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the streets arc uneven ; they are also, for the most part, narrow ; but they are either well 
paved or Macadamised. The greater number of the houses are built of stone, with 
shingle roofs. Some of the public buildings are elegant, and well adapted for their pur- 
poses. The harbour, or basin, lies between the town and the island of Orleans. It is 
safe and commodious : the water is about 28 fathoms deep, with a tide rising from 17 
to 18 feet ; and at springs from 23 to 2 5 ditto. Quebec was founded by the French in 
1608. In 1629, it was taken by the English ; but was restored in 1632. It was again 
taken by the English under General Wolfe, who fell in the engagement, in 1759 ; and 
was finally ceded to us by the treaty of Paris in 1763. 

The rapid increase of population in, and of emigration to. Upper Canada has occa- 
sioned a proportional increase of intercourse between Quebec and Montreal, and the 
Canadian ports on Lakes Ontario and Erie, &c. The first steam boat that plied on 
the St. Lawrence was launched in 1812; but there are now a great number of steamers, 
some of them of large burden, employed in the conveyance of goods and passengenft 
between Quebec and Montreal ; and in the trade between Quebec and Halifax in Nova 
Scotia. And by means of the Rideau and Welland canals, an uninterrupted line of 
steam communication is formed between the Atlantic and Amherstburgh, one of the 
remote settlements of Upper Canada, — a distance of more than 1,500 miles ; which we 
may soon expect to see extended to the head of lake Huron, and eventually to the 
western extremity of lake Superior, about Tex') miles beyond Amherstburgh ; giving to 
Quebec a command of internal navigation inferior only to that of New Orleans. The 
navigation at Quebec closes at the end of November or beginning of December, and 
opens in April. Below Quebec the river is seldom frozen over; but the masses of 
floating ice, kept in constant agitation by the flux and reHux of the tide, render naviga- 
tion impracticable, 'llie waters of the St. I^awrcncc are very pure ; and in point of 
depth and magnitude it is one of the noblest rivers in the world. — ( Bouchettc's British 
Dominions in America* vol. i. p. 272. ) Quebec is a free warehousing port. 

Immigration. — The conveyance of emigrants to Quebec is a principal part of the 
trade with Canada, and is the only one, perhaps, that is not forced and factitious. The 
vast extent of this trade is evident from the following 

Account of the Number of Immigrants that have annually arrived at Quebec, since 1R29, specifying the 

Countries whence they emigrated, and the Number of Immigrants from each ( Part . Paper 

No. 109. Sets. 1843, p. 11.) 

Places of Departure- 1.1637. j 1838. 1639-|l840. 1841. I 842. j Total. 

England and Wales .3/65 6,790 10,343 17,1*1 5.198 6,709 .3.067 12,1861 5,58o' 990 1/H6 4/67 3,970 II, 191 ! 96.394, 

Ireland - - 9.61 4 IS Jou 31,1 33 **,**>4 17.01 3 19,1816 7.109 1 ¥.390 14 r \38; 1,456 3,1 13 16,291 18/1 7 *3,33* *22,4 IS 

Scotland - - 2,643, 2,430 3,331, 3/jOO 4,196 4,391 2,127 2,224j 1/09 347 483 1,144 3,539 6,093. 42,4*4 

N BrarawU-k and I 

Nova Scotia, and I 1 

porta on the rlrer I ' . 

Si. UrrriKf - 1*3 431 421 346 315: 339 225 235 274. 273 235 2.32 210 556 4/18 

Continental ports -4 - ’ - - , - - | 13. • • j • - j - * j 485j - * j * - J - ' “ " - - - * j 

To tal 2 J 15,913 28,000 50,25* 51,746 21,75* .30,935 12 /27 27,772 *1,901 3,266 7,4.39 22,234 28,086 44/74 366J81J 

This immense mass of emigrants proceed principally to L T pper Canada, whence large 
numbers are in the habit of re-emigrating to the U. States. A tax of 5s. currency 
was imposed in 1842 on all adult emigrants arriving in the ports of the colony, the 
produce of which is expended in affording assistance to the poorer descriptions of 
immigrants. 

The average length of the voyages made by the ships with emigrants from the 
U. Kingdom to Quebec, in 1841, amounted to very near 45 days; and in 1842 
to 46J days. Hie shortest passage made in the two years was 24, and the longest 78 
days. 

Exports and Imports. — The trade with Canada is as already seen, (see anti , p.322.) 
in great part, a consequence of the high discriminating duties laid on the importation of 
timber and other products from the North of Europe. The influence of this system in 
forcing importation from Canada, is evident from thfe subjoined statement, which shows 
that of the total value of the exports from Canada in 1837, amounting to 908,702/., 
timber made no less than 651,786/. ! though, had the duty in England on this timber 
been the same as on that brought from the Baltic, it is more than doubtful whether the 
export would have reached 200,000 /. Hie only other articles of any importance 
exported from Canada, down to a very late period, have been potashes, furs, and fish. 
Within the last 3 or 4 years, however, a good deal of flour has been brought from 
Canada*; and it is not improbable that its importation may be increased under the pro- 
visions of the late act. — (Sec anti, p. 398.) 
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Account of the Quantities of Ashes, Wheat and Wheat Flour, and Fish. imported from the British North 
American Colonies into the U. Kingdom, and entered for Consumption, in each of the 12 Years ended 



Ashes, Pearl and Pot. 

Wheat. 

Wheal Flour. 

Fish. 

) Mrs. 

Imported. 

Entered for 
Consumption. 

Imported. 

Entered for 
Consumption. 

Imported. 

Entered for 
Consumption. 

Imported. 

Entered for 

Consumption 

1831 

183* 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 
1887 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

Crvte. 

lb'»,8Ul 

179,205 

162,9*9 

84,937 

126,545 

141,358 

141,818 

125,014 

112,56* 

98,261 

89,571 

116,304 

Cmte. 

168,234 

179,131 

163,228 

84,937 

1*6,515 

14 1 .358 
140,915 
125,051 
112,439 
98,403 
89,571 
116,304 

Quarters. 

189,724 

89,517 

79,410 

44,907 

14,326 

27 * 
8,192 
68,859 
33,375 

Quarters. 

109,442 

161,643 

58,352 

42,389 

14,842 

17,754 

22,113 

7,233 

27 

4,701 

64,745 

37,674 

Ctt’ts. 

96,295 

48,734 

73,891 

40,350 

9,735 

18,023 

9,5*3 

39,332 

27,067 

477,978 

6*6,567 

618,022 

Crvte. 

82,417 

73,440 

46,306 

44,171 

26,910 

14,468 

12,710 

42,856 

27,0*9 

364 ,229 
650,710 
651,3*2 

Crvte. 

66,627 

85,459 

141.216 

50,895 

68,214 

85,445 

122,884 

102,106 

84,315 

118,499 

130,374 

127,754 

Crvte. 

66,627 

85,459 

141,216 

50,895 

68,214 

86,445 

122,884 

102,100 

84,315 

118,499 

150,374 

127,764 


We have already given (see antd, p. 338.) sundry statements as to the amount and 
value of the trade and navigation of Canada, and our other possessions in North 
America. The acts 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 59., regulating the colonial trade and the duties 
upon the different articles imported into Canada and the other colonies, are also given 
(ant£, pp. S39 — 347.) But the following statements illustrate some of these points in 
detail, while others refer particularly to the trade, ctiarges, &c. peculiar to Quebec and 
the St. Lawrence. 


Statement showing the Coins chiefly in use in the British North American Colonies, with their Values 
in the respective Colonies, In Halifax Currency (Fractions omitted). 



_ 



. 












Prince Edward’s Island.! 

Coins. 

Eastern 

W estem 

Nova 

Scotia. 










(Lower) 

Canada. 

(Upper) 

Brunswick. 

land 


Island 

Halifax 

















Currency. 

Currency. 

Goi.d. 

* 

e. 

d. 

* 

e. 

d. 



* 

e. 

d. 

* 

e. 

d. 

* 

e. 

d. 

£ 

e. 

d. 

* 

1. d. 

British sovereign - - - 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

4 

1 

5 

0 

1 

2 

3 



. 

1 

10 

0 

1 

2 2 

British guinea - 

American eagle, coined before July 1. 

1 

3 

4 

1 

5 

6 

■ 


‘ 

1 

3 

4 









1834 - 

2 

lO 

0 

2 

13 

4 















Ditto, coined since - 

2 

1() 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

_ 


_ 

3 

2 

6 

* 

10 0 

Spanish milled doubloon 

3 

14 

6 

*5 

14 

6 

4 

O 

0 

3 

15 

6 

3 

16 

6 





8u.vkk. 





















British crown (half-crown in pro- 





















portion) - 

0 

5 

6 

0 

G 

0 

0 

6 

3 

0 

5 

6 

0 

5 

6 

0 

7 

6 

O 

6 6 

Shilling (sixpence In proportion) 

O 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

O 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

O 

1 

6 

0 

1 1 

French crown - 

O 

6 

6 

0 

5 

G 




O 

6 

6 









French half-crown - 

0 

* 

9 


















American dollar - 

O 

5 

O 

0 

A 

O 

0 

5 

O 

O 

5 

O 

O 

5 

O 

O 

6 

3 

0 

5 O 

Spanish milled dollar ... 

! 0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

O 

O 

5 

O 

O 

5 

O 

O 

6 

3 

0 

5 O 

South American dollar 

Mexican dollar (coined in 1831,1832, 

0 

5 

O 

“ 



0 

5 

O 

0 

5 

O 

* 



O 

6 

3 

0 

6 0 

or 1R33) .... 

0 

5 

0 

[ 









1 








Pistareen - 

0 

O 

lO 


















French five- franc piece 

0 

4 

8 

i 
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Account of the Quantities and Value of the various Articles of Merchandise exported from Lower 

Canada, in 1837. 


Description of Goods. 


Ashes, pot and pearl 
Bacon and hams 
Beef and pork, British and 
colonial 

Beer and ale - 
Bread and biscuit 
Butter - 
Coals • 

Corn, other than wheat 
wheat Hour, colonial • 
other sorts of meal, co- 
lonial - 

Total value of corn and meal 
quintals 
f t taxes j 
t barrels 


linn Money. 


Fish, cod, dry 
herrings 
mackerel 

salmon ... 
other sorts - 

Total value of fish 
Fruit of all sorts 
Furs • 

Hides and skins,—- seal skins 
other sorts ... 

Iron, wrought 

Paper Currency. — There Is no established government bank 
In the province ; but there are several private chartered banka, 
of which the Quebec Bank is the principal. We subjoin a 
statement orthe atfkirs of this institution. 

Genera/ Statement qf the Affhire of the Quebec Bank to the 
31st May, 1843. 



Description of Goods. 


Quan- Value in Ster- 
tities. I ling Money. 


; Live stock, horses 
, Oil, train and s|*ermaceti 

- M>>| 
; Tobacco, unmanufactured 
i Vegetables of all M>rts - value] 

i Wood and lumber, — oak tim- 
ber ... tons] 

pine timber - 
elm 

a»h, Mrch, Ac. 

masts, yards, dec. number] 


93.1 

1,737, 


*2.163' 71,018 
*78.217 *39,71* 
84,013 *7,883 
4,14* 4,396 

*,949 8,349 

18,769 8,434 

deals and deal ends, battens — 1 0 ao- ... J , D , 
boards and planks - - _ j *,B*.>,043 ( 184,603 

— 181,000! 

“ordsj 2,719 4,0071 

lumber 5,945,800 86,606 
aluej 2,785 


Dr. 

To capital stock paid In - 

Amount of notes In circulation - 
Dividend payable 1st June, 1843 * 
Contingent fluid at credit 


£ s. if. 
94,958 10 0 

31 ,359 5 0 

8,884 6 1 


shingles 
lath wood 
staves 

other sorts - 
Total value of wood 
Miscellaneous articles 
Specie - 

Total value of exports from the) 
colony - 

of profit and loss and £ *. d. 

exchange accounts - 6,407 18 3 

Less dividend reserved - 8,884 6 1 

Balances due to other hanks 
Balance due on exchange • . 

Cash deposited : — 

Bearing interest - 17,110 0 0 

Not bearing interest - 28,615 ft 3 


651,-86 

7,890 

818 


908,708 ] 


39,783 ft 8 


*179.151 lO 11 
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t. d. 


Cr. £ 

By ummt of current coin* 

and gold and direr , , , 

bullion - 98,311 II 3 

Bank note* and check* 

of other bank* - 9 r S'/l 16 II 

r 3ft ( |39 11 4 

Value of building* and other rwai »*Ul* 
belonging to the corporation • 

Balance due on exchange transaction* In 

New York .... l,fiW 14 I 

Provincial securities in debenture* - 1,»W O 0 

Balance due bj other bank* and banker* VW 16 1 

Amount of ildn owing to the corpora- 
tion, *1*. : — 

Discounted notes • 1)13,410 18 10 
liiwtraKt* and other 
aevurlticx - - 6,361 19 8 


9. 4. . Tot 


3,496 10 11 


199,979 18 6 


£179,131 10 11 


Aeeommio kept In Haliftox currency 
same as In England. 

Xmis/n. — Standard wine gallon, Would measure of the 
pro since. The Canada mi not liw all grain. Hr. except where 
specially agreed upon to the contrary ; and this measure m 
about I -Sth larger than the Wlnchtarter bushH. The English 
Winchester bushel, when specially agreed for. The Paris 
foot, fur all measure* of lamia granted previous to the conquest, 
and all measure* of length, exce p t an agreement to made to thr 
contrary. The English foot, (hr measure of land* granted since 
the conquest, and wherever specially agreed upon, 'll»e stand- 
ard English vard foe measuring ail cloths or stullk, sold by the 
yard or measure of length. The English all, when specially 
agreed upon. 

Rm0*s PiMag. fitr the Hirer Si. Larmrencr. 

Per Foot. 

From Bk to Quebec (133 miles distance) — £ #- d. 

From the 9u to the 10th April, inclusive - - 1 O O 

From the 1st May to the ltxh .Nov., inclusive -0 18 0 

From the llth to the iHth November, inclusive - 1 3 n 

Front the I9(h Nov. to the 1st March, Inclusive -18 0 

From Quebec to M»c — 

From the xd to the 30th April, Inclusive - -0180 

From the 1st May to the 10th Novetnler, inclusive <> 13 9 

From the 1 1th to the 18th November, Inclusive -10 9 

From the 19th Nov. to the 1st March, Inclusive 13 9 

Rales of pilot water and poundage on pilot money are par- 
able at the Naval Office, by master* and commander* of mel*, 
via.— 

For every foot of water for which masters or commander* of 
ves sel* are bound to pay their pilots, from Hie to Quebec, and 
from Quebec to Ilic, 9*. M. currency per foot — 


fuJng te Thm# Hiron or Afontmd, £ 

1 130 font, inclusive . . . * t1 


Of 100 lo 

Of 131 to 900 tom, inclusive 

Of 901 to *30 lorn. I ncluti r« . . . 4 _ 

Of 931 ton* and upward* - . .3 _ 

On Mttiing u ith jdlot*. master* or commander* of vessels, 
or the MNUignem oTauch *e-*ei*, are fo deduct I/. In the noui 
for the amount of the turn* to he Mkl for pilotage, which w 
he exacted by ihe naval officer at dealing out ; the same bob 


ill 


oe exacteu oy me naval omcer at Clearing out ; the same being 
fended by law, under the direction of the Trinity House, fur 
the relief of decayed pilots, their widow* and children. 

JbgwJa/ionr/br Hi Payment qf#V ofogw ahem Hie to Qmbec. 
At or above the anchorage of the Brandy Pot*, 9 -3d* of the 
present rate for a fell pilotage. 

A bore the point of nt. Roc, I -3d do. 

A love th« Point *u* Pin*, on the lie aux drum, and below 
Patrick'* Hole, l-4th do. 

At and above Patrick** Hole - - - . 13 4 

For shifting a vessel from one wharf to another, be- 
tween Hrehaut** wharf and Point a Caret* 1 or (Vom 

to the stream, rtrom or to any of the above wharf* 0 11 8 

Shifting a vessel from the stream, or from either 
‘the alstve wharf* to St. Patrick's Hole, or to 
t basin of Montmorency, or to the ballast- 
ground, the basin of the Chaudicrr, Wolfe** Cove, 
and as tar a* the Hlver Cap Rouge - - - 1 3 4 

RuUs a bore tk* Hmrhour qf Quebec . 

" S'* - 1 To Qurt—c fh-n 

jSTll SSSSTSSSJ 


From 
Port 
currency 


S uebec 
euf. 


tof** 

4/. 


turret icy. 


— 6 /. 
To Three River*, 
or above Port 
Neuf, W. cur- 
rency 

- 71 . 


To Montreal, srxl 
above Three 
Kitcrs, 1 1/. cur- 
rency 


J If above 900 and not I ln 

_ \ m exceeding 930 ton* f 


If above X30 totu 

<. »o. •, | r S 3 T 52 T!";:s 

If above 990 tonal 
a tel m*t exceeding V — At. 10*. 

*30 Ions -J 

If above 930 ton* — A#. 1 tie. 

( From Montreal, 
and above Three 
Rivers, 71. 1 (is. 

currency. 

I If above 900 tonal 
13/. < and not exceeding J — 8/. 13*. 

t t.Vl tom - -J 

If./. If above 9V> tons — 10/. 13#. 

at lihrrtv to leave vessels 18 hours after tbt 
place of their destination. 

<M*c Almamtt for 1841. 


Account of the Quantities and Value of the principal Articles of British Produce and Manufacture ex- 
ported to the British North American Colonies during each of the Five Years ending with 11441. 



Apparel, slops, and haberdashery i 
J Utm and copper manufactures ctaJ 
lt’ordag* - - - — 1 

<:o«too manahetnm entered by 
the yard - yard* 

I Hosiery, lace, and small wares £i 
Tvl* and yam • lbs | 

! Earthenware of all sorts - piece* 

Glass entered by weight - cwt*. 

Hardware and cutlery - — 

j Hats, beaver and frit • dosen 

I Iron and steel, wrt- and unwrt. tons! 

i 


tered by I 
- yAj 9, 


Stationery of aU aorta £ 1 

Hugar, refined 

Woollen manufactures entered by 
the Piece - - p iecoisl 

Ditto by the yard • yards 

Ditto hosiery and small warm il 
U other articles - - — I 


14,970.749. 

9 / 10 , 739 ! 

3,463,988 
30/139 
19,190 
4,973 
1 1 ,493 
438,3941 


9,367,4*8! 
9,108,091 i 

h.gikjJ 

86,490 

874,768 


DoUrad 

Value-. 

Quaniity. 

Declared 

Value. 

! £ 

173,70.3 
19.396 
; 30,039 

3,801 

33,679 

£ 

136/133 

99/579 
! 38,313 

, 383,393 

j 39,0681 

! 14,307 

37 ,06 1 1 
' 93.1 331 

109,389 
14,367 
1 *5,933 
| 66,639 

14,935.499' 

I 369/5901 
[ 9,446/531 

I 17,9071 

1 16.497 

3,913 
13,139 
336,914 

371/196 
31,646 
14,891 ! 
93,773 
39.967 
76,794 
13/116 
163,491 

4 4,037 

! 88,017 

1 76,398 

! 39/131 

*7,463! 
j 93/163 

| 9,640,985 
| 3,476,988 
j * 91,307 

93,476 
74 ,361 1 
38,773) 
97,4.34! 
47,799 

997,98.3 
6 1,34 4 
99 ,3. VI 
348,437 

88,978! 964 , 1 03 

899/580' 69,179 

33/150 
- 319/193 

*,141,035 

’ - 

1 ,999,437! 


Quantity. 


6/531 

43.990 


333,497 
1 ,637 ,30*, I 
16/138 
3< r M3 
4,946 
19,991 
333,186 


98 r 343 

191,996 


£ 

960,916 

33^09 

97.397 


Quantity. 


6.198 

39.080 


688,403 94,139/»99 
33,748' - 

91,066 , 461,408 

34,893 3,978,469 
39,361 j 94,944 

31,636 

4,860 
93,9*19 
387,7 41 

193/118! 3 ,860,373 
136,730- - 

77,661 ",94W,700\ 

40,703: - 

60,104j 30,197 

379,139! 1 19,384 

81,9301 1 ,016,030 
A0,10|| - 

413,939 - 


114,103! 

1 4 ,03 1 f 
918,431 
64,661 


3/>17,67l 1 



335,330 
79,017 
36.816 
4 13,31 1 


9/447,9131 - 


Total value of Export* to British North American Monte* In 1849, 49,333,393. 


Montreal, the second town of Canada, it situated on the south side of an Island of the same name. In 
the St. 1-awrrnce, about IHO mile* above Quebec, in lat. 4fi°31' N., Ion. 73°8.V W. Population. In 1843, 
40,303, being very considerably greater than that of Quebec, or of any other town In British America. The 
harbour Is not large, but it U safe And commodious ; the facilities for navigation afforded by the noble rivel 
on which it is situated being such, that vessels of GOO tons burden may ascend thus far without difficulty. 
The North American fur trade principal!/ centres In Montreal ; which also enjoys the principal share of 
the commerce between Canada and the u. States. It is increasing faster than Quebec, or than any city 
ln British America. Imports and exports included In those of Quebec. 

QUERCITRON BARK, the bark of a species of oak growing in many parts of 
North America.^ It is used in dyeing yellow colours. — (See Bark.) 

QUILLS ( Fr. Mum eg d 6crire : Ger. Posen, l'eder kief / It. Penne de scritere / Rus. 
Siitxjli ; Sp. Canont* para escribir ), the hard and strong feather of the wings of geese, 
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ostriches, swans, turkeys, crows, &c. used in writing. They are classified according to 
the order in which they are fixed in the wing ; the second and third quills being the 
best. Crow quills are chiefly used for drawing. The goodness of quills is judged partly 
by the size of the barrels, but more by the weight ; hence the denomination of quills of 1 4, 
15, &c. loths per mille , each mille consisting of 1,200 quills. ITie duty on goose quills, 
which was then 2s. Gd. per 1,000, produced, in 1840, 2,753/., showing that 22,024,000 
quills had been entered for home consumption in that year. In 1842, the duty was re- 
duced to 6d. per 1,000. Quills are principally imported from Riga and other porH^M! 
the Baltic ; but those imported by the Hudson’s Bay Company and sold at their sales 
are superior to all others. We subjoin an 


Account of the Prices of the various Descriptions of Quills in the London Markets In January, 1844. 


d. je ». d. 


Un drafted goo se quill*. Imported 
from the Baltic and axitortfcd 
into loths - - • 0 6 0to3 10 


Swan quills, imported from the 
Baltic and assorted in loths 
Goose quills, mixed, imported 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company 


0 A 0—1 0 0 




and sold at their annual sale - 0 10 
Mixed swan quills, by the same 3 0 

Jri*h goost? quills, mixed - O 0 
English, ditto - - 0 b 

Turkey quills, ditto - -04 

English crow, ditto - - 0 4 

English duck, ditto • >02 


d. M «. d. 

O to 5 O O per mille. 
0 — 8 O O — 

6 — O 1 O per lb. 

0 — 0 19 0 per mille. 

0-0 7 o — 
0—0 7 0 *1 — 

6 — 0 4 0 — 


R. 

RAGS (Du. Lompen , Vodden ; Fr. Chi fifes , Chiffons , Drapeaux y Drills* ; Ger. 
Lumpen ; It. Strasci , Strazze ; Rus. Trepje , Sp. Tropos , llarapos ), shreds or fragments 
of worn linen, woollen, or cotton cloth. 'lTiough commonly held in lj£tle estimation, 
rags are of great importance in the arts, being used for various purposes, but especially 
in the manufacture of jlaper, most of which is entirely prepared from them. As the 
mode in which British rags are collected must be well known to every one, the following 
statements apply only to the trade in foreign rags. 

Woollen Iiags. — Woollen and linen rags are imported in considerable quantities from 
the continent of Kurope, and from Sicily. The woollen rags are chiefly used for manure, 
especially in the culture of hops ; but rags of loose texture, and not too much worn or 
decayed, are unravelled and mixed uj> with fresh wool in the making of yarn; a practice 
more favourable to the cheapne^fcian to the strength and durability of the fabrics into 
which this old wool is introduced. Woollen rags are also used for making flocks or 
stuffing for beds. &e. : this process is performed chiefly by the aid of the same kind of 
engines that prepare pulp for paper ; these wash the rags thoroughly, at the same time 
that they grind and tear them out into separate threads and fibres. The chief importation 
of woollen rags is from Hamburg and Bremen ; and there are some got from Rostock, 
but the quantity is trifling. The total average importation may be taken at 1,100 tons, 
and the price ranges from 51. to 61. per ton, duty (6d. ) and freight paid on such as 
are used for manure ; and from 10 /. to 13 /. for coloured woollens of loose texture, and 
15/. to 18/. for white of the same description. * # 

Linen Rags are principally imported from Rostock, Bremen, Hamburg, Leghorn, 
Ancona, Messina, Palermo, and Trieste. Their export from Holland, Belgium, France, 
Spain, and Portugal, is strictly prohibited. The imports usually amount to about 
10,000 tons ; worth, at an average, from 20/. to 21/. per ton, duty (Gd. ) and freight in- 
cluded. Exclusive of the very large quantity collected at home, all the rags imported 
were, until very recently, employed in the manufacture of paper ; but the Americans, 
who have for some years been large importers from the Mediterranean and Hamburg, 
occasionally come into the London market, and purchase large quantities : a circum- 
stance sufficiently indicative of the languid state of the paper manufacture in this 
country. — ( See Pa i*e r. ) 

The imported rags are coarser and inferior in appearance to the English ; but, being 
almost exclusively linen, they are stronger, and bear a price disproportioned to the ap- 
parent difference in quality : this disproportion has been materially augmented since the 
introduction of the process of boiling the rags in ley, and afterwards bleaching them 
with chlorine, has rendered foreign rags fit for making fine paper, and indeed, in some 
respects, preferable for that purpose, by their affording greater strength of texture com- 
bined with equal whiteness of colour. 

There is considerable variety in the appearance of rags from different ports ; but, in 
general, those from the north of Europe are darker and stronger than those from the 
Mediterranean ports. The latter are chiefly the remains of outer garments, and have 
become whitened by exposure to the sun and air ; but since the improvements in 
bleaching, this does not enhance their value in the British market. The rags shipped 
from Trieste are chiefly collected in Hungary. It is only within these few years that 
we have brought rags from this port, which now furnishes us with considerable supplies. 
Most part of the rags collected in the Tuscan states, to the extent of 10,000 or 12,000 
bags a year, goes to America. 
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RAIL-ROAD, TRAM o* WAGGON ROAD,»if)«ciw of road haring tracks or 
trays formed of iron, stone, or other solid material, on which the wheels of the carriages 
passing along it run. The object in constructing such roads is, by diminishing the 
friction, to make a less amount of power ada^ttMe either to impel a carriage with a 
greater velocity, or to urge forward a greater n^pr 

Construction of Bail-roads . — The friction on a perfectly lcrel rail-road, properly con- 
structed, is estimated to amount to from T ^th to jfth only of the friction on an ordinary 
level road ; so that, supposing the same force to be applied in both cases it would mo>e a 
weight from lOto 7 times as great on the former as on the latter. Rut if there be a very 
moderate ascent, such as 1 foot in 50, which in an ordinary road would hardly be perceived, 
a greet increase of power on the rail-road is required to overcome the resistance that is 
thus occasioned. The reason is, that the ordinary load on a level rail-road is about seven 
times as great aw>n a common turnpike road ; so that when the for^e of gravity is brought 
into operation by an ascending plane, its opposing power, being proportioned to the food, 
is 7 times as great as on a common road. I Ience the vast importance of having rail-roads 
either level or as nearly so as possible. 

It is also of great importance that rail-roads should be straight, or, at least, free from 
any abrupt curves. Carriages being kept on the road by flanges on the wheels it is 
obvious, that where the curves are quick, the friction on the sides of t(|e rails, and con- 
sequent retardatioitt must be very great In the Manchester and Liverpool rail-road, 
the curves foru^fegments of a circle which, if extended, would embrace a circumference 
of 1 5 miles. W 


Iron nul-roadA. the kind now generally used, are or5 descriptions. The flat rail , or 
ffoa road, consists of cast-iron plates about 3 feet long, 4 inches broad, and l inch or 
1 inch thick, with a flatmeh, or turned up edge, on the inside, to guide the wheels of the 
carriage. ThO plates rest at each end on sleepers of stone or wood, sunk into the 
earth, and they are joined to each other so as to form a continuous horizontal pathway. 
They are, of course double ; and the distance between the opposite rails is from 3 to 
4 ) feet, according to the breadth of the carriage or waggon to be employed. The edge 
rail \ which is found to be superior to the tram rail, is made either of wrought or cast 
iron ; if the litter bf used, the rails are about 3 feet long, 3 or 4 inches broad, and 
from I to 2 inches thick, being joined at the ends by cast metal sockets attached to the 
sleepers. The upper edf£e of the rail is generally made with a convex surface, to which 
the wheel of the carriage is attached by a groove made somewhat wider. When wrought 
iron is used, which is in many respects preferable, the bars are made of a smaller size, 
of a wedge shape, and from 12 to 18 feet long ; hut they are supported by sleepers, at 
the distance of every 3 feet. In the Liverpool railroad the bars are 15 feet long, 
and weigh 35 lbs. per lineal yard. The waggons in common use run upon 4 wheels 
of from 2 to 3 feet in diameter. Rail-roads are either made double, 1 for going and 
1 for returning ; or they are made with siblings, where the carriages may pass each 
other. — (Sec the able and original Essays on Rail-roads , by Charles Maclaren , Esq , 
in the Scotsman for 1824; see also Mr. Booth's Pamphlet on the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Rail-road ; the articles on Railways , in the Encyc. Britannica, the Penny Cyclo- 
paedia , ) 

Speed of Carriages on Rail-roads , frc. — The effect of rail-roads in diminishing friction 
is familiar to every one ; and they have long bceo used in various places of this and other 
countries, particularly in the vicinity of mines, for facilitating the transport of heavy 
loads. But it is only since the application of locomotive engines as a moving power, 
that they began powerfully to attract the public attention, and that their value has 
been fully appreciated. These engines were first brought into use on the Darlington 
and Stockton rail-road, opened on the 27th of December, 1825 ; but it was not till the 
opening of the rail-way between Manchester and Liverpool that the vast iinportahce of 
this novel means of intercourse was fully perceived. This splendid work, though now 
far surpassed in magnitude by other rail-roads, cost nearly a million sterling. It has the 
advantage of being nearly level ; for, with the exception of a short distance at Rainhill, 
where it is inclined at the rate of 1 foot in 96, there is no greater Inclination than in the 
ratio of 1 foot in 880. The length of the railway is about 31 miles; and it was usual 
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from it* opening to perform this journey in handsome carriages attached to*fhe loco- 
motive engines, in 1£ hours, or less l So/ far, indeed, as respects the facility of passing 
from the one to the other, this railway has broeght Manchester and Liverpool as near 
to each other as the western part 4>f London is to the eastern part I 

The opening of this railway having more than verified the most sanguine anticipa- 
tions as to the success of such undertakings, gnd gone far, in fact, to strike time and 
space out of the calculations of the traveller, gave an extraordinary stimulus to sin^ar 
undertakings in all parts of the country ; and, in no long period, there were hardlyWy 
two considerable places in Great Britain, how distant soever, which it was not pr^ 
posed to connect by railways. Ap immense number of companies were formed, and a 
very large ampunt of capital subscribed,' for carrying on these undertakings ; and though, 
as was to be anticipated, not a few of them appear to have been commenced without due 
consideration, and hold out very indifferent prospects to the subscribers, there can be 
no doubt that the country *has profitdllvery largely by the railway system, the facility 
of intercourse having been prodigiously extended, at the same time that the greater 
number of the principal lines of road have proved, in a pecuniary point of view, ex- 
ceedingly beneficial to the parties engaged in them. 

Among the greater lines of railway now (1843) existing, maybe specified that 
from London to Manchester and Liverpool, which has been already extended to 
Lancaster, and will probably, at* no distant period, be farther prolonged to Glasgow ; 
but, taking it as it now stands, it is one of the greatest public works ever executed 
in any country, and is striking result of the wealth, science, and civilisation of modern 
times. The railway from London to Bath and Bristol is also a magnificent work ; and 
is, in some respects, superior to any other in the kingdom. Among, the other leading 
railways may be specified those from London to Southampton, Brighton, end Dover; 
the Kastern Counties, Midland, North Midland, and North of.Lngland railways; and 
those from Carlisle to Newcastle, from Ldinburgh to Glasgow^ and A? r « with a host of 
others. J K 

Railway Initiation. — But, notwithstanding the vast advantage^ which the opening 
of so many new and improved lines of communication have odnf&rred on the country, 
we cannot help thinking that tl^fe ad vantages might have been much greater, and that, 
in the instance of railway lcgiflPmon, the public interests have be^U overlooked to a 
degree that is not very excusable. It is, we admit, no easy ma£teiHg| decide how far 
the interference of government should be carried in matters of, this sort But, at all 
events, this much is obvious, that when parliament is called uptii^ to passman act autho- 
rising private parties to execute a railway or other public work, it is bound to provide, 
in as far as practicable, that the public interests shall not be prejudiced by such act, and 
that it should be framed so that it should not, either when passed, or at any future 
period, stand in the way of the public adv ant age. We believe, however, that a little 
consideration will serve to satisfy most persons that this important principle lias, in the 
case of railways, and indeed of most descriptions of public works,* been, in this country, 
all but wholly neglected. 

The practice is for a railway act to authorise the company in whose favour it is 
granted, to appropriate a certain line of road, and to charge certain specified rates of 
toll on the passengers and goods to be conveyed by such road, not for 1 5, 20, or even 50 
years, but in all time to come ! Now, as it appears to us, this is a singularly injudicious 
arrangement on the part of the public. There is, between any two or more places that 
may be named, a certain railway line that is preferable to any other that can be pointed, 
out. The probability is that this line will in all eases be the first to be selected ; and 
the act that gives it up to a company confers on the latter a virtual and substantial mo- 
nopoly. The rates of charge imposed by the act are calculated to remunerate the 
projectors, supposing every thing to remain on its present footing. But the probability 
is that manufactures and population, in the places communicating by most lines of 
railway, will continue to increase in time to come, as they have done in timetpast ; and 
it is all but certain that great improvements will be effected in the construction of 
roads and engines. Whatever, therefore, may be the chances of spccess at the outset, 
the fair presumption is, that most. great lines of road will in the end be exceedingly 
productive. But, if we continue to abide by the present system, the public will be 
effectually excluded from all participation in these prospective advantages; and a few 
private associations will be able to make enormous profits, by monopolising improve- 
ments* and keeping up the expense of transit at an exorbitantly high level. It is idle 
to thrust to competition to remedy a grievance of this sort. There may only be one 
practicable line of railway between two places ; and if so, no other can, of course, come 
into competition vith it. But though this were not the case, a company in possession 
of the best line might, *if an opposition were threatened, reduce its rates till the opposition 
was defeated, and then raise them to the old level. Supposing, however, that a second 
road is made, its managers would most likely come to an understanding with the firgt* 
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so that fffb tolls instead of being reduced by the instrumentality of the new road, may 
be raised ; and were it otherwise, the question is was the second road really necessary ? 
Could not the first road have sufficed for the whole traffic to be carried on by both lines? 
If this be the case, it is clear the second road has been merely resorted to ara device for 
reducing the tolls charged on the first ; as a means in fact, for doing that, by an outlay 
of some hundreds of thousands, or, it may bo, millions of pounds which might have been 
quite as effectually done by limiting the duration of the act authorising the first road, 
or by inserting a clause in it providing for the periodical revision of the tolls. 

We are clear, indeed, that no act, authorising a private association to construct a 
railway or canal, to lay down gas pipes, to convey water into a town, or for any such 
purpose, should ever be passed without reserving to parliament power periodically to 
revise the tolls granted under it. Such revision would secure to the public a par- 
ticipation in future improvements, not in the contemplation of the parties when the 
project was entered upon ; and it would do tlnPwithout in any degree clogging the 
spirit of enterprise. Undertakings of this sort are not engaged in because there is a 
vague expectation, or even a considerable probability, of their yielding 20 or 30 per 
cent, profit some 30 or 40 years hence ; but because it is believed that they will im- 
mediately, or in the course of a few years, yield a reasonable profit ; that is a return of 
8, lO, or 12 per cent. The chances of realising more than this at the distance of 20 or 
25 years are rarely taken into account, and are worth very little indeed. This, however, 
is all that would be taken away by the revision in question ; and, while a reservation of 
this sort would not stand in the way of any legitimate enterprise, the history of several 
of our existing companies shows that it may come to bo of essential service to the public. 
Had this principle been formerly acted upon in the formation of companies for the 
execution of public works, the charges on some of the principal lines of canal might, 
long since, have been reduced to levs than half their present amount ; and the waU-r 
brought into the city of I.oiuion by the New lliver Company might have been sold 
for less than one fourth part of what it now costs ; anti so in a vast number of cases. 

It has been objected to the proposal now made, that the reserving to the public of 
power to revise the charges on railways, and other public works, would be of no use, 
inasmuch as the parties would contrive so to swdiftghcir charges as to make their 
revenue appear not more than a fair return on th^T outlay. And such, most pro- 
bably, would be the case, were the statements of the parties to be taken without ex- 
amination. Hut who ever proposed that this should be done? If charges are to be 
revised, government must In? authorised to appoint parties to inquire carefully into the 
management of all concerns with which it is proposed to interfere : and it would he the 
duty of such parties to proscril>e every useless expense ; and to ascertain how the 
railway could be carried on, supposing it were wrought under a system of open com- 
petition, and at the least expense, and to frame their report accordingly. 

We do not even know that it is now too late to interfere with existing railways, in 
some such way as has been here suggested. Suppose it were enacted that it should be 
lawful for government to revise the rates of charge, and to lay down new regulations 
for the government of all railways, at 2 5 or 30 years hence, very little injury would be 
done to the existing interests of individuals, at the same time that provision would he 
made for securing those of the public. The fact that the rates of charge on the 
Hirmingham and Great Western railways were to be revised, and most probably re- 
duced, in 1869 or 1874, would have little or no influence over the present value of 
shares in these concerns ; and such being the case, the proposed reduction could entail 
no real injury on the railway proprietors, inasmuch as those who may not choose to be 
subject to future revision may withdraw at present from the concerns, with little or 
no loss. 

The well-informed author of an elaborate pamphlet on “ Railway Reform,” pro- 
poses that government should buy up all the railways at the prices of the day, take 
them into its own charge, and subject them to a uniform and economical system of 
administration ! Rut, were it really desirable, which is by no means clear, it is need- 
less to say there is not the smallest prospect of any such sweeping change being ever 
effected in our railway system. And it would be most unwise, by wasting our energies 
in attempting to bring about unattainable reforms, to miss the good that may be within 
our reach. 4 

Regulation* for the Prevention of Accident*. — Considering the great extent of mil- 
ways in this country, and the vast number of passengers conveyed by them, the fewness 
of accidents is most remarkable. Indeed their greater security appears to be nowise 
inferior to their greater speed. Still, however, this is a matter in which as little as 
possible should be left to accident or individual discretion ; and considering the 
immense numlier of persons frequently conveyed by a single train, and the tremendous 
consequences that might ensue from a collision or other accident, we do think that a 
.carefully drawn up code of regulations should be enacted with a view to secure the 
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safety of travellers by railways ; and that, should an accident occur, either through 
the neglect of such regulations, or from not complying with their provisions, the 
offending parties should be subjected to penalties of a severe and stringent description. 
A government which neglects taking precautions of this sort, neglects one of its most 
important functions ; and allows the lives of those whom it is bound to protect to be 
endangered or sacrificed by the cupidity, ignorance, or carelessness of the managers and 
servants (how incompetent soever they may 4>e) of every railway association in the 
kingdom. We subjoin 

An Account of the Length, Number of Share*, Sum* paid up. Selling Prlce^f the Shares, Ac., of the 
principal British and French Railways, in December 1843. * 


Length Num- 
in | ber of , 
Miles. Shares. 


Birmingham and Derby 
Ditto thirds, iss. NJ| din. - 
Ditto eights 

niriningh.ua and Gloucester 
Ditto new. iss. 74 dls. 

Bolton and Preston 
Bristol and Barter - 
Cheltenham and Great Western 
Chester and Birkenhead 

Ditto near, cre.itt.-d at 3/. di*. 
|Clarence - 
Dublin and Drogheda 
Eastern Counties 
Ditto scrip - 
Ditto new registered 
Ditto debentures - 
Glasgow, Paisley, and Ayr - 
i Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Ditto new ... 
Glasgow, 1’aUley, and Greenock - 
[Grand Junction 

Ditto A shares 

Ditto I shares 

Great North of England 
[Great Western 
Jhtto new - 
Ditto fifths - 
Ditto bonds, 1849 
IHtto bonds, 1850, letter C. 

Hull and Selby 
Lancaster and Preston 

Ditto i shares created at 12J dls 
Leeds and Selby 
Liverpool and Manchester 
Ditto A shares 
Ditto £ shares 
London and Brighton 
Ditto loan notes - 
London and Black wall 
London and Greenwich 
Preference or iMrivituge 
Ditto bonds ( 1 8 3.300) 

London and Birmingham - 
Ditto J shares 
Ditto thirds 
Ditto new - 
Ditto bonds. 1843. 

London and South Western 
Ditto bonds. 1842. 

London anti t’roydon 
Manchester and Leeds 

Ditto new shares . 

Ditto J shares 

Mancl tester and Birmingham 
1 Ditto extension 
Midland Counties - 

Ditto * shares, las. 10 dis. 

IMUo fifths 

Manchester, Holton, and Bury 
[Newcastle A Darlington Junction 
[North Midland 

Ditto 4 share, las. 10 dls. - 
Ditto thirds, Iss. at 141. 13*. 4d. 
dls. 1 

North Union 
Northern and Eastern 
Ditto scrip, issued at 5/. dls. 

Ditto 4 shares 
Paris and Orleans - 
Paris and Lyons 
Paris and Rouen 
Rouen and Havre - 
Sheffield, Ashton -under- Lyne, and 
Manchester 
Ditto, quarters 
Sheffield and Rothernm 
Stockton and Darlington • 

South, Eastern and Dover - 
Ditto new, iss. 23 dis. 

York and North Midland • 

Ditto new share* . • 

Ditto, new 4 shares - 


484 


a* 

*44 


31 

204 

20 ’ 

31 


42 

34 


504 

454] 

37’ 


6,300 

6,300 


13,000 

7,300 


3,000 

64,000 


Amount 

of 

Shares. 

loOL 
3 VJ. 

loot. 

23/. 

30/. 

HWi/ 

loo/. 

3l it. 
23/. 

It Ml/. 
73/. 
23/. 


64,000 fit. 6*. Rd. 


l2,50lL 

18,OiK»f 

IH.imk) 
16,000 
10,018 
i 1 ,<.MJO 

10,000 

23,<IOO; 

25,000 

37,300 


.'si/. 

MU. 

12/. IO*. 
27/. 
loot. 

30 /. 

23/. 

1 (XV. 

loot. 

30/. 

20 /. 


2,1 OO 1 
3,100 
7 ,‘*681 
11,4731 

36.000. 

48,000 - 
43.077 - 
11,136 - 

23,000; 

23.000. 
31.230 


30/. 

Sot. 

371. 10*. 
iOO/. 
K)Ot. 
MU. 
23/. 
30/. 
lot. 


IOO/. 
23 t. 
32/. 
32/. 


33,000 . 
13 , 000 ' 100 /. 

1 3,000 j SOt. 


30,000, 

10 ,oooi 

10 , 000 ' 

10 , 000 ' 


224 


5* 

34 

66 

234* 


13,000, 

13,0U0j 

22,300^2 

10,236 
3,136 
1 2 ,208 1 
80,000 

72.000 

40.000 


70/. 

70/. 

loti/. 

2 r »/. 

20 /. 

IOO/. 

23/. 

10 at. 

30 1. 

It. 13s. 4d. 
100/. 

30 1. 

30#. 

1«/. I Or. 

20 /. 

20 /. 

20 /. 

206 


7, 000 1 100/. 

"l, 0 ob| ’ 23 1. 


,300 

8,000 

28,000 

6,700 

6,700 


100 1. 
30/. 
23/. 
.30/. 
23/. 


Shares paid up. 


IOO/. 

2 St. 

V I. IO*. 
IOO/. 
17/- 10*. 

30/. 

7<U. 

8 

30/. 

20 /. 

IOO/. 

30/. 

23/. 

8 i. 6*. Kd. 

All 

30/. 

30/. 

12/. in*. 
23/. 
ion/. 

MU. 

2 M. 
KKI/. 

63/. 

MU. 

12 /. 


30/. 

47/. in*. 

HU. 

loot. 

loot. 

MU. 

2.M. 

MU. 

UU. 

Av. 16/. 13*. 4d. 
Ay. 12/. 13*. Id. 
Av. IV- 17*. 2d. 

IOO/. 

23#. 

32 1. 

VI. 

Av.41/.G*»10d. 

Av. 13/. 13*. 9d. 
70 1. 

30/. 

2 /. 

40/. 

71. 

100 1. 

13 /. 

VI. 

93/. 
id. 


73/. 

43/. 

13 /. 

1/. 3*. 
20 /. 
VI. 
20 /. 
At. 

82/. 10*. 
v*/. 

V>/. 

100 /. 

30/. 

2.V. 

30/. 

20 1. 


Selling Price 
j*er Snare. 


36/. to 38/. 
18 — 184 
234 — 26 

62 — 6 1 
133 - 164 

23A — 26 

C» — 644 


12 


V;i 


11 — 114 

13 — 134 

124 - 12$ 

- ut 

l.’»4 _ 14 

223 — 227 

1124 — 113-4 
414 - 42* 
834 - 8 ii 

'M — i*74 

69 — 70 


38 — 59 

34 — 34 1 

221 - *4 

227 — 229 

HO _ 112 
36 — 37 

42 — 42 J 

10* _ 11 
.64 


Dividend 
per Annum. 


1. per c 
2 2. 1(J 


Dividend 

payable. 


[ Jan. A July, 
A pr. A Oct. 


April. 


• Mar. 8t Sep. 1 


*•< 


i7«. 6d. per share Jan. 27. ( 

IO/. per cent. Jan. Sc July, j 

I 3/. |*er cent. — 1 

1 I ! 

i 24#. per cent. ! May A Nl . 

[ I/- 5*. jH*r share Feb. A Aug. 

I 3 1. 3*. |ier share — | 

3*. per share j — 


ll. per share 


March 13. 


fiz 


233 _ 238 

29 — 2*.»4 

414 — 4l£ 

74-4 - 73 


97 — 98 

43A _ 4 i 


394 — 40 


- *H 


444 


91 

434 


29 — 30 

88 — 90 

31 — 31* 


32 — 324 
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1/. 13*. 
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vugust. 
Apr. A Oct. 

[Jan. A July. 


We have taken the following statement, with respect to some of the principal railways 
of the U. Kingdom, from the pamphlet on “ Railway Reform.” 
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A duty is paid to government, by the railway companies, of 5 per cent, of all the 
sums received by them for the conveyance of passengers. In 18*1 2 this duty produced 
nl>out lt>8,<XXV. ; but about 140,000/. was repaid by government to the different railway 
companies for the conveyance of the mails. When the post-office and a railway com- 
pany differ as to the sum to be paid to the latter for conveying the mail, the matter is 
referred to arbitration. 

Continental Hallways. — The railway system has made great progress on the Con- 
tinent and in the U. States. Paris and ltouen have already been united by a railway, 
which is in the course of being extended to Havre. A railway has also been constructed 
from Paris to Orleans; anil one is now being made from Paris to Lyons, which will 
most probably Ik* prolonged to Marseilles. This last will be of peculiar importance to 
this country, from the influence it will have in facilitating the correspondence with the 
Kast. A large amount of English capital has been invested ill the French railways; 
and some of them have been constructed by English engineers. 

Belgium, as everybody knows, has numerous railways ; and they have already been 
extended to a degree that one could hardly have anticipated. We subjoin a return 
taken from the Alyemeine Ziituny y being 


An Account of the various Hallways opon in Ccrmany in Scptcmtwr 1*13, npcclfylng their length fin 
English Mile*), the Number of Passenger* conveyed along them in that Month, and In the Nine 
Month* ending therewith. 
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In a late number of the Scotsman some peculiarities of the German railways are 
noticed as follows : — 

1 st. A great num!>er of them have 'been undertaken either directly at the expense 
of the state, or upon security !>oing given by the state for C\ per cent, interest on the 
capital invested. To prevent jobbing in shares, a law lias been enacted in most German 
states, that 10 per cent, of the sum must be paid forthwith after subscribing. 

2d. German railways would appear to pay better than English ones. It is said 
that two yield 1.5 per cent, clear profit ; others from 7 to 10 per cent. ; and none has_ 
begun with less than 4 per cent, dividend. This, we presume, must be owing to the 
greater facility with which the railways hnvc been constructed, and the all but total want 
of any other means of expeditious travelling. 

Hie railways of the U. States arc exceedingly numerous, and some of them are of 
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great length. But, speaking generally, they are not so substantially executed, and 
have not been nearly so expensive, as those of this country. Many of them consist only 
of a single pair of rails, with double pairs at certain intervals to admit of the trains 
passing. 

liAISINS (Fr. Raisins secs, ou passes ; Ger. Rosii0k / It. Uve passe ; Por . Passas; 
Ilus. Issum i Sp. Pasas ), the dried fruit of the vine. They are produced from various 
species of vines ; deriving their names partly from the place where they grow, as 
Smyrnas, Valencias, See. ; and partly from the species of grape of which they are made, 
as muscatels, blooms, sultanas. &c. Their quality appears, however, to depend more on 
the method of their cure than on any thing else. The finest raisins are cured in two 
methods ; — either by cutting the stalk of the bunches half through, when the grapes 
are nearly ripe, and leaving them suspended on the vine till the watery part be eva- 
porated, and the sun dries and candies them ; or by gathering the grapes when they are 
fully ripe, and dipping them in a ley made of the ashes of the burnt tendrils ; after which 
they are exposed to the sun to dry. Those cured in the first way are most esteemed, 
and are denominated raisins of the sun. The inferior sorts are very, often dried in ovens. 
— ( Thomson's Dispensatory.') 

Raining arc imported in casks, barrels, boxes, and jars. The finest come in jars and $ boxes weighing 
about *25 lbs. Some of the inferior sorts arc brought to us in mats. 

Malaga raisins are in the highest estimation The muscatels from Malaga fetch fully a third more 
than any other description of raisins. The Smyrna black is the cheapest variety, and may average from 27 s. 
to 30*. a ewt ., duty included ; muscatels vary from 35s. to 60.*., duty included, But the price depends 
much on the season, and the period of the year. — (See Malaga.) 

The duty on raisins, which formerly amounted to 20 s. a cwt. on the inferior sorts, and to 42s. firf. on 
the finest, was reduced tti 1831 to 13s. a cwt. on all classes. This reduction has occasioned a very con- 
siderable increase of consumption ; but the truth is, that the duty is still quite exorbitant, being no less 
than 100 per cent, ad valor ton (and sometimes more) on the price of most descriptions. Raisins are a 
luxury that can at present be enjoyed only by the richer classes. But were the duty reduced, as it should 
be, to’ 3s. a cwt. on the cheapest sorts, and 10s. on the dearest, we are well assured that they would be 
very largely consumed by the middle and even lower classes. Nothing but the magnitude of the duties 
prevents them from becoming of very considerable importance as an article of food : and it is really quite 
monstrous, that the public should be debarred from the use of a desirable article, on the stupid pretence 
of its being necessary, in order to keep up the revenue, that it should be loaded with an oppressive dutv^ 
We admit the importance of keeping up the revenue; but so far from exorbitant duties having such an 
effect, they contribute more than any thing else to its reduction. They invariably limit the consumption 
of the articles on which they are laid to the very richest classes, or cause them to be clandestinely sup- 
plied, or force recourse to other article**; reducing the revenue as well as the consumption far below the 
level to which it would attain were the duties moderate. But it is needless to reason speculatively on 
such a point. Have we not seen the revenue derived from spirits increased, by reducing the duty from 
hs . fid. n gallon to 2*. Off. ? and the revenue derived from coffee quadrupled by reducing the doty from 
Is. 7 d. per lb. to fid. ? And, as most qualities of raisins are but little less overtaxed, have we not every 
reason to expect that a like effect would be produced by an adequate reduction of the duties by which 
they are burdened ? 

Exclusive of raisins, a considerable quantity of undried grapes is annually imported from Spain and 
Portugal, in jars parked in sawdust. The duty on these grapes, which is 5 per cent, ad valorem , pro- 
duced, in 1840, l.fiHfi/. 

ltnisins, the produce of Europe, may not bo imported for home consumption, except in British ships, 
or in ships of the country of which they are the produce, or from which they are imported, on forfeiture 

of the goods and of lOW. by the captain of the ship (3 & 4 WtU. 4. c. 34. \ ^*2. 22.) 

No abatement of duty is made on account of any damage received by raisins. — (3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 32. 
* 32.) 

Account of the Quantities of Raisins imported into the U. Kingdom during each of the 7 Years 
ending with 1841, specifying the Countries whence they were brought, and the Quantities brought 
from each. 


1835. j 

Cnt. 

Spain and the Balearic I elands 1 17 .338 

Italy and the Italian Islands 2,369 

Turkey - - 47,551) 

All other countries - x,IOO 1 

1 836. 

Crvt. 

101,335 

4,! ‘32 
71,317 

1 ,67 2 

1837. 

1838. j 

J I 839. 

1 S40. 1811. 

Crvt. 

1 19,722 
3.627 
45,091 • 

1,1 »7 

Cnt. 

162,418 

160 

28,912 

3,916 

| Crrt. 

180,009 
441 
22,050 
3,411 

205,911 

179,333 

Ctrl . Cnt. 

166,505 161,005 

1 ,568 233 

54,-333 52,979 

2,575 2,524 

Total imported • 169,366 1 IK 2 , 2 SG 

Retained for consumption 160,8 It ^ ^J! 56, 19 4 

169,590 | 

! 152,162 1 

195,466 

155,174 

221,781 *216,741 

178,116 240,887* 


The duty on raisins produced, in 1842, 147,031/. 12s. 4 d. 

RANGOON, a commercial port and town of the Burmese dominions, about 26 
miles from the sea, on the left bank of the eastern branch of the river IraxPaddy, in 
lat. 16° 42' N., Ion. 96° 2& E. The town and suburbs extend lengthwise about 1 mile 
along the bank of the river, being about | of a "mile in depth : but the houses are very 
unequally scattered over this area. The fort, or rather wooden stockade, which contains 
the town, properly so called, is a regular square about 14 feet high, composed of heavy 
beams of teak timber. It appears from a census, taken a short time previously to the 
commencement of the war in 1824, that the population was 18,000, which, probably, is 
not far from its present amount, though it has been stated considerably higher. 

^ Rangoon is the chief, and, indeed, almost the only port of foreign trade in the Burmese dominions, which 
extend from between the IMh and 10th, up to t-lie 2fith and 27th degrees of N. lat., and from the 93d to 
the 98th degree of E. Ion., containing an area of about 184,000 square miles, with a population of about 
4,000,000. its situation is extremely convenient for commercial purposes, being situated so near the 
sea, and commanding the navigation of the I raw add y, which extends to Ava, the capital, a distance of 
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oeorly fiOO ntle«. Rangoon It accessible to ships of even 1,300 tons burden; the navigation, although 
somewhat Intricate, being safe and practicable with the assistance of the ordinary native pilots. 

The town has many advantages for ship building. At neaps the tide rises ana falls about 19 feet ; and 
at springs from 35 to 30 feet. The principal teak forests are, at the same ttme, at a comparatively short 
distance, and there is a water conveyance for the timber nearly.the whole way. Shlp-5ufldlng has, In 
fact, been carried on at Rangoon singe 1786, and in the 38 years which preceded our capture of It, there 
had been built 1 1 1 square-rigged vesOTs of European construction, the total burden of which amounted 
to above 35,000 tons. Several of these were of from §00 to 1 ,000 tons. Under the direction of European 
masters, the Burmese were found to mako dexterous and laborious artisans j In this respect, greatly sur- 
passing the natives of our Indian provinces. 

There are 3 considerable market*.* where the ordinary necessaries of life, according to Burmese usage, 
are cheap and abundant : these are rice, excellent fish, and poultry. 

Money. — The Burmese currency consists, for small payments, of lead ; for larger ones, ofgold and silver, 
but chiefly of the Utter. There are no coins. At every payment, the metal must be weighed, and very 
generally assayed, — a rude and very Inconrenlent state of things. The weights used In the weighing of 
money are the same as those used on ordinary occasions; the kyat or tical, and the paiktha or vis, 
being by far the most frequent. Silver may be considered as the standard. Gold Is generally held 
to be about 17 times more valuable than silver. The weighing and assaying of the metals, used a* 
currency, gives employment Co a class of persons as brokers, money changers, and assayers. Evcfy 
new Assay costs the owner. If the metal be stiver, 3^ per cent. ; 1 4 per cent, being the established commis- 
sion of the assayfers. while 1 per cent, is lost, or sunposod to be lost. In the operation. If ft be repeated 
40 times, it follows that the original amount is wholly absorbed — a fact which shows the enormous waste 
of metal arising out of this rude substitute for coin. 

fCdgkls The weightsin use at Rangoon, and throughout the Burnuln dominions, are as follow : — 

V NnuUI Hwi'i (red beam) = 1 I-arge K* e. I V Mu* - =3 1 Mat'll. 

4 Largvita. - - - I Bal. I 4 Mat'll* - = 1 Kyat, iWjpi Tlral 

* Bast - - = 1 M u- I lOO Kjrat* - 3 = 1 P*iktha, nti^v Vi*, =s 363 lb*, avoir. 

Measures of capacity are as follow* : — 

11 Lamjrets = I I .am* I 4 Sa!^» = 1 Pit. I » SaTt* = 1 Raft. 

t Lam 4* = 1 bale. | * I’jis =1 Sarot- | 4 Salt* = 1 Ten. 

This last measure is what is usually called by us M a basket,” and ought to weigh 16 vis of clean rice, 
or .58*4 lbs. avoirdupois : it has commonly been reckoned at 4 a ewt. Ail grains, pulses, certain fruits, 
natron, salt, and llnie are bought and sold by measure: other commodities by weight. 

Commercial Regulations . — The following commercial treaty, entered into between the government of 
England and the Court of Ara. in 1826. regulates the intercourse between the two countries : — 

Art. 1 — Peace being made, Ac. Ac. — when merchants with an English certified pass from the country 
of the English ruler, and merchants from the kingdom of Burma pass from one country to the other, 
selling and buying merchandise, the*sentinels at the passes and entrances, the established gate-keepers of 
the country, shall make inquiry as usual, but without demanding any money ; and all merchants coming 
truly for the purpose of trade, with merchandise, shall tie suffered to pass without hindrance or 
molestation. The governments of both countries, also, shall permit ships with cargoes to enter ports and 
carry on trade, giving them the utmost protection and security. And iu regard to duties, there shall 
none be taken beside the customaiy duties at the landing places of trade. 

Art. 2. — Ship* whose breadth of beam on the inside (opening of the hold) Is 8 royal Burman cubits, of 
19*1 English inches each, and all ships of smaller site, w hether merchants from the Burmese country 
entering an. English port under the Burmese flag, or merchants from the English country, with an English 
stamped pass, entering a Burmese port tinder the English flag, shall be subject to no other demands 
beside the payment of duties and 10 tleals. 25 per cent. (10 sicca rupees), for a passport on leaving. Nor 
shall pilotage be demanded, unless the captain voluntarily requires a pilot. However, when ships arrive, 
information shall be given to the officer stationed at the entrance of the sea. In regard to vessels whose 
breadth of beam exceeds 8 royal cubits, they shall remain, according to the 9th article of the treaty of 
Y'andabo, without unshipping their rudders or landing their guns, and be free from trouble and molestation 
as Burmese vessels in British ports. Besides the royal duties, no more duties shall be given or taken than 
such as are customary. 

Art, 3. — Merchants belonging to one country, who go to the other country and remain there, shall, 
when they desire to return, go to whatever country and by whatever vessel they may desire, without 
hindrance. Property owned by merchants they shall be allowed to sell. And property not sold, and 
household furniture, they shall be allowed to take away, without hindrance, or Incurring any expense. 

Art. 4. — English and Burmese vessels meeting with contrary winds, or sustaining damage in masts, 
rigging, Ac., or suffering shipwrecks on the shore, shall, according to the laws of charity, receive assist- 
ance from the inhabitants oil the towns and villages that may be near, the master of the wrecked ship 
paying to those that assist suitable salvage, according to the circumstances of the case ; and whatever 
property may remain. In case of shipwreck, shall be restored to the owner. 

Commerce . — A considerable intercourse is carried on between the Burmese and Chinese dominions by 
an annual caravan, of which the merchants are all Chinese. The Imports from China consist of manu- 
factured articles, the chief export from Burma being cotton wool. The trade with foreign countries 
seaward Is carried on with the ports of Chittagong, Dacca, and Calcutta, in Bengal ; Madras and Ma- 
■ulipatam. on the Coromandel coast ; ffie Nicobar Islands, in the Bay of Bengal ; Penang, in the 
Straits of Malacca ; and occasionally with the Persian and Arabian Gulphs. The largest trade is with 
Calcutta, owing to the great consumption of teak timber In the latter, and the facility with which she 
supplies the demand 01 the Burmese for Indian and British cotton goods. The articles exported to 
foreign countries from Rangoon are the following : — leak wood, terra Japonlca, or catechu, stick lac, 
bees’ wax, elephants’ teeth, raw cotton, orpimeut, commonly called In India hurtal, gold, silver, rubies, 
sapphires, and horses, or rather the small, hardy pony of the country, which is much esteemed, particularly 
at Madras. By far the most Important of these commodities is teak timber ; the quantity of this wood 
annually sported is said to be equal to 7.500 full- sized trees, which, for the most part, consist of what 
India ship-builders call shmbin , which are planks hewn out of the log with the adze at an Immense waste. 
The teak forests of Pegu are by far the most abundant in India. The teak Is nowhere to be found in 
the low alluvial lands to which the tide reaches, but abounds in the high lands beyond its influence. 

It seems to be very generally disseminated throughout the Burmese dominions. In the territory ceded to 
the British In Martaban, there are some fine forests, the timber of which is cut down for exportation, 
and where it is believed that saw-mills have very recently been established by some European settlers. 
The roost accessible and extensive forests of Teak In tne Burmese dominions are In the province ot 
Sarawadf, about 150 miles to the north of Rangoon, with which there Is a water communication. 
The principal Imports Into Burma are cotton piece goods from India and Britain, British woollens, 
ron, steel, quicksilver, copper, cordage, borax, sulphur, gunpowder, saltpetre, flre-arins. coarse por- 
celain, English glass ware, opium, tobacco, cocoa and areca nuts, sugar, and spirits. Of these, by feb 
the most Important Is cotton piece goods. The Burmese have few cotton manufactures of their ownV 
and appear, from very early times, to have been furnished with the principal part of their supply from 
the Coromandel coast. To these were afterwards added the cheaper fabrics of Bengal; and noth are 
now. In a great measure, superseded by British manufactures, the use of which has spread very rapidly 
since the opening of the trade In 1314. In 1826-37, the exports and Import# of the port of Rangoon 
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were estimated each at the rate of 300,000/. — (We are indebted for this valuable article to our esteemed 
friend, John Crawfrird, Esq., who ascertained the particulars on the spot.) 

HAPEya biennial plant of the turnip kind ( Brassica napus Lin. ), but with a 
woody fusiform root scarcely fitg^o be eaten. It is indigenous, flowers in May, and 
ripens its seeds in July. It is cultivated in many parts of England, particularly in 
Lincoln and Cambridge ; partly on account of its seea, which is crushed for oil, and 
partly for its leaves as food for sheep. The culture of rape for seed has been much 
objected to by some, on account of its supposed great exhaustion of the land ; but Mr. 
Loudon says that, where the soil and preparation are suitable, the after-culture properly 
attended to, and the straw and offal, instead of being burnt, as is the common practice, 
converted to the puposes of feeding and littering cattle, it may, in many instances, 
be the most proper and advantageous crop that can be employed by the farmer. 
The produce, when the plant succeeds well, and the season is favourable for securing 
tfie seed, amounts to from 40 to 50 bushels an acre. The .seed is sold by the last of lO 
quarters; and is crushed in mills constructed for that purpose. — ( Loudon's Ency . of 
Agriculture. ) We subjoin an 

Account of the Quantities of Rape Seed imported into the U. Kingdom during each of the 7 Years 
ending with 1841, specifying the Countries from which they were imported, and the Quantities brought 
from each. 


Countries. 

1 1835. 

1830. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

Russia - 
Denmark 

tiermnny - - - i 

All other countries 

Hi is heft. 

4 12,803 
5100,53 1 

51,497 

Bushel*. 

330,763 

103,751 

83,010 

Bushels. 

4,204 

722,781 

241,330 

51,841 

Bushel*. 1 
13.109 ! 

501 ,989 
145,308 
47,105 

Bushels. 

55,87 1 
080,810 
190,821 
50,332 

Bushels. 

32,592 

405,292 

129,733 

26,341 

Bushels. 
127,629 
34.3.298 
153,160 
| 91,446 

Total imported - - ; 

; 754,834 | 

| 577,554 

1,020,165 

713.171 

983,864 

653,958 

715,533 

Retained for consumption - 1 

1 090,716 

558,712 

939,803 

700,518 

912,107 

652,726 

631,865 


The duty on rapeseed was reduced iu 1812 from Is. to Id. per quarter. 


Rape-seed, the produce of Europe, may notl>e Imported for home consumption, except in British ships, 
or in ships of the country of which it is the produce, or from which it is imported. -r- (3 & 4 IViU. 4. c.54. 
**2.22.) 

Hack Cake, is the adhering masses of the husks of rape-seed, after the oil has been expressed. They 
are reduced to powder by a malt-mill or other machine ; and are used either as a top-dressing for crops oif 
different kinds, or are drilled along with turnip seed. Rapeseed oil pays a duty of (V. a ton on Importation. 

ItATTANS. or CANES, the long slender shoots of a^,prickly bush ( Calamus 
rotang Lin.), one of the most useful plants of the Malay peninsula, and the Eastern 
islands. They arc exported to Bengal, to Europe, and above all to China, where they 
are consumed in immense quantities. For cane work they should be chosen long, of a 
bright pale yellow colour, well glazed, and of a small size, not brittle, or subject to break. 
They are purchased by the bundle, which ought to contain 1(X) rattans having their 
ends bent together, and tied in the middle. In China they are sold by the picul, which 
contains from 9 to 1 2 bundles. Such as are black or dark coloured, snap short, or from 
which the glazing flies oft* on their being bent, should be rejected. When stowed as 
dunnage, they are generally allowed to pass free of freight. — ( Mtlburn’s Orient . Com • 
§*c. ) The imports into this country are very considerable. 

“ The rattan,” says Mr. Crawfurd, 44 is the spontaneous product of all the forests of the Archipelago ; 
but exists in great perfection in those of the islands of Borneo, Sumatra, and of the Malayan peninsula. 
The finest are produced in the country of the Bataks of Sumatra. The wood-cutter, who is inclined to 
deal in this article, proceeds into the forest without any other instrument than his parang or cleaver, ami 
cuts as much as he is able to carry away. The mode of performing the operation is this : — he makes a 
notch in the tree at the root of which the rattan is growing, and cutting the latter, strips off a small 
portion of the outer bark, and inserts the part that is peeled into the notch. The rattan now being pulled 
through ms long as It continues of an equal size, is by this c^ei ation neatly and readily freed from its 
epidermis. When the wood-cutter has obtained by this means from 300 to 400 rattans, — being as many 
as an individual can conveniently carry in their moist and undried state, — he sits down, and ties them 
up in bundles of 100, each rattan being doubled-bcfore being thus tied up. After drying, they are fit for 
the market without further preparation. From this account of the small labour expended in bringing 
them to market, they can be sold at a very cheap rate. The Chinese junks obtain them In Borneo at the 
low rate of ft Spanish dollars per 100 bundles, or 5 cents for each 100 rattans, or 27 for lrf. The natives 
always vend them by tale; but the European residents and the Chinese sell them by weight, counting by 
piculs. According to their quantity, and the relative state of supply and demand, the European mer- 
chants dispose of them at from 1A to 2$ dollars the picul. In China, the price is usually about 3£ dollars 
per picul, or 75 per cent, above tne average prime cost. In Bengal they are sold by tale, each bundle of 
about 100 rattAns bringing about 20i<f.” — ( Indian Archipelago , vol. iii. p. 423. ) 

REAL, in the Spanish monetary system, is of two sorts ; viz. a rtal of plate , and a 

reed vellon . The former is a silver coin, varying in value from about to Sd. — 

(See Coins.) A real vellon is a money of account, worth about 

REAM, a quantity of paper. The ream of writing paper consists of 20 quires, each 
of 24 sheets : but the ream of printing paper, or, as it is sometifnes called, the printer's 
ream, extends to SI 4 quires, or 516 sheets. «Two reams of paper make a bundle . 

RECEIPT, is an acknowledgment in writing of having received a sum of money, or 
other valuable consideration. It is a voucher either of an obligation or debt discharged, 
or of one incurred. 


il X 4 
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The V (t«o. 5. c. M. enacts th*t ewry note, memorandum, 
or writing whatever, given to iuh |vf»cin on the payment of 
iixmov, acknowledging »u«-U payment, on whatcret account it 
Ik*, ami whether ogneil or not, shall be considered a receipt, 
end liable to a stamp duty. 

And every person wlm dial! writes or cause to be written, 
•nv rece pt for moner m« unstamped paj»er, (except in certain 
excepted cases hereafter enumerated.) or on a lower stamp 
than the nnq>er one, shall forfeit HW. if for a stfm under 100/. ; 
if above, 4<V. 

lit vine receipts for lea* than actual!* paid, writing olfcnmi. 
ot oih» r fraudulent oMilrivsncev, |sn»ln MW. ; but receipts maf 
be stamped if brought witki* fourteen slusfS ttjlrr date, on pav- 
. innit of a penalty of V. over (uul altove the duty ; and if 
brought wltnlu one ni/rsiiiir Mimd, on pi> mini of a penalty ot 
in/, ami the dutr 

Any ivrson r> fuvlng to |(lve * receipt u|»ou demand, or to pay 
live amount of the stamp, is Halt e to a penalty of In/. 

hV«m> i*f surmp Duties per Vi OV*. \ e. 181. 

£ #. «/. 

Receipt or discharge, given for iwr ufbn the payrumt of 
iteetey . amounting to V. and under MW. - • l) O .8 

in/, and under V<V. - - - -OOt, 

'*•/. — MW - - - . II 1 O 

.MW. — ItXW. - - - • O I 6 

r<«w. — t/iww. - - - - i) « h 

•:OW. _ MW. - - - -040 

aW — Maw. - - - -«> .*» O 

MaW. — 1,0001. - • - - t) 7 ti 

I ,nt*l/ . or tip wants - - - - • (I lO (I 

A ml where *nv sum shall be therein expressed to be 

rev* ivisl in full of all demands - - - 0 1<) O 

Ami any note, memorandum, nr writing whatsoever, given to 
am tierson for or iipm the payment of mooes , wherein am sunt 
■ W,, ions > , debt, or ilrm.inil. nr am part ..fans .Mu or' stem and, 
therein specified, and amounting to A/, or upwards, shall t>e 


expre ss ed to have been paid, settled, balanced, or otherwise dis- 
charged or satisfied, or which shall Import or signify any such 
acknowledgment, and whether the same shall or snail nut Ire 
signed with the name of any person, shall lie deemed to tie a 
receipt for a sum of money of equal amount with the sum so 
expressed to have been paid, set tied , balanced, or otherwise 
discharged u^ptUAed, and shall be charged with a duty ac- 
cordingly . 

Previously to 18.8,8 all receipts for sums of tl. and under W. 
were charged with a stamp duty of ’id.; hut the act 8 8* 4 
Will. 4. c. ¥8. exemids all receipts for sums under A/. IVom 
the duty, 

/frrwj//<wi.— Receipts exempted from stamp duty by any net 
relating to ihe assessed taa. Recel|»ta given by the Treasurer 
of the Navy. Receipts on account of the pay of the army or 
ordnance. Receipts by any otftuer, seaman, marine, or soldier, 
or their representatives. Receipts foe the consideration money 
for the purchase of any parliamentary stock* or flinds, and for 
any dividend paid on any share of the said stocks or hinds. Re- 
ceipts on excliequcr bill*. Receipts given for money dejtosltrd 
in the Rank if England, or In the hands of any banker, to lie 
accounted for on demand ; provided the same he not expressed 
to lie re. elved of, or by the hands of, any other than the jHTson 
to whom thesame U to Iv accounted for. R«ori|*s written upm 
promissory note*, bills of exchange, drafts, or ortlers for the 
navnient of money. Receipts given upon hills or nutis of the 
li.vnk of England. Ictivn bv the general post acknowledging 
the safe arrival of any bills of exchange, promissory note*, or 
oihei securities. Receipts indorsed upon any l mml, mortgage, 
or other security, or any convevance whatever. Release* or 
, discharges for tnonev by deevls duly itsmpcd. Ret riots or dis- 
! charges for dr*wt»ack* or tmuntie*. Receipt* or discharge* bar 
the return of duties of customs. Receipt* indorsed upon navy 
bills. Receipt* iifNin victualling ami tramqiort bills. Receipt* 
given solely for the duty on insurance against tire. 

In lSIW.'the nett produce of the receipt duty was as follows : 
— Great Rritain, 1 58, A Vi/. 1 Is. ■/ J</ ; lie’.aml, ‘/ 1 r '><XW. *l*. 


REGISTRY, in commercial navigation, the registration or enrolment of ships at 
the Custom-house, so as to entitle them to be classed among, and to enjoy the privileges 
of, British-built ships. 

The registry of ships appears to have been first introduced into this country by the 
Navigation Act (12 C’ar. 2. e. 1^. anno 1660). Several provisions were made with 
respect to it by the 7 & 8 Will. 3. c. 22. ; and the whole was reduced into a system by 
the 27 Geo. 3. c. 19. 

It may be laid down in general, that a vessel, in order to be admitted to registry, and 
consequently to enjoy the privileges and advantages that exclusively belong to a British 
ship, must be the property of his Majesty’s subjects in the T. Kingdom or some of its 
dependencies; and that it must have l>een built in the said U. Kingdom, &c., or been a 
prize vessel legally Condemned, or a vessel legally condemned for a breach of the same 
laws. 

'Hie great, and, perhaps, the only original object of the registration of ships, was to 
facilitate the exclusion of foreign ships from those departments in which they were 
prohibited from engaging by the navigation law's, by affording a ready means of distin- 
guishing such as were really British. It has also l>een considered advantageous to 
individuals, by preventing the fraudulent assignment of property in ships; but Eord 
Tenterden has observed, in reference to this supposed advantage, that “ the instances in 
which fair and honest transactions are rendered unavailable through a negligent want of 
compliance with the forms directed by these and other statutes requiring a public register 
of conveyances, make the expediency of all such regulations, considered with reference 
to private benefit only, a matter of question and controversy .” — {Law of Shipping, 
part i. c. 2. ) 

The existing regulations as to the registry of ships are embodied in the act .‘I ft 4 
Will. 4. c. 5: 5., which, on account of its importance, is subjoined nearly entire. 


Act 3 & I >Vill. 4. c. ro u it roistering or British Vessels. 

Commencement of Act From 1st of Srptemlmr, 1833, except where any other commencement is 

h#T« in-after particularly directed. 

So Print to enjoy Privilege* until registered. — No vessel shall be entitled to any of the privileges or 
advantages of a British registered ship unless the person or persons claiming property therein shall have 
caused the same to have been registered In virtue of the act *> <»eo. 4. c. 110., or of the act 4 4. c. 41., 

or until such person or persons shall have caused ihe same to be registered in manner herein-after men- 
tioned. and hare obtained a certificate of such rcigistrv from the person or persons authorised to make 
such registry and grant such certificate as herein-artcr directed ; the form of which certificate shall be as 
follows ; vis 


•* Thl* W to certify, that in [mrwnnr* of an act iiswil In the ■ 
4th year of the reign of Kin* will, i. Intituled. An Act [here 
t msert the title of this art, the ?«m<, orcupttlion, und residence 
■ fth * snkse ri'nug earners], lufinu mad* and subscribed the de- 
clare ion required by the said art, and haring declared that 
(ha or the;* ) together with (mmm, occupations, tout residence 
erf non »nl*c rising .<«*. ters] fi* or are} sole owner or owner*, in 
the |>rn|v>nl»nt qrnArd on the back hwif, of the *h»por ve*- 

B he ' ship’s name] nf [plat* to which the vessel tsetongs), 
ot the burden at ( ungfitv erf' tons J. and whereof 
**w] U mvtrr, and that the sakl Jiip or mwl waa 
d whrr « huilt, nr e itnilrmasd as prize, referring to* 
ertifirate, \ndgfs eeeUfiraO, or certificate of In si rrgls- 
Mti-rrsd up to Ae rnncrUrd ] , and [ no me unit employ . 
troeying officer haring certified to u* that the wild 
"**• has [sumirr] decks and [itirnki } mast*, lliat the 
an the fore part of the main stem u> tha^irr part of 


the stem (»o*t aloft is [number of, feet and inches), her breadth 
at the broadest )»art f stating whether that be abo** or betoerths 
main wales) is [number nfjret anti inches ] , her f height hetrrecn 
decks if more than I deck, or drjdh in the hold (/ nn/y 1 deck } in 
[number offer! and inches } , and that she I a [Arm* rigged J rigged 
with n [standing or running } bowsprit. Is [desetipiion i\f stem] 
sternixl [tarrei or clincher 1 twilit, has I whether any or u«] 
gallery and [kind <\f head (f any] head} and the said sub* 
scrit>ing owners haring consented and agreed to the abore 
description, and haring caused MifRcimt security to Iw gi*en 
aa Is nqulred I 7 tl»e said act, the said ship or vessel called the 

J name] has been duly registered at the port of [name <\f port 1 . 

Vrtlfl«d omler our hands at the Custom-house In the said port 
of [mime <1 f port] this ( date ) day of [name >lf month] in 
teds at length). 


year [iwn/j 


lWtfan/1 

\Higned\ 


Collector. 

Comptroller." 
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And on the back of such certificate of registry there shall be an account of the parts or shares held by 
each of the owners mentioned and described in such certificate, in the form and manner following. — } 2 . 


Name* or the novcral owners 
within mentioned. 



Number of sixty-fourth shares 
held by est h owner* 
thirty -two. 

Sixteen. 

Eight. 

Eight. 


Co Hector. 
Comptroller." 


Persons authorised to make Registry and grant Certificates — The persons authorised and required to 
maky such registry and grant such certificates shall be the several persons herein-after mentioned and 
described ; (that is to say,) 


The collector nnd comptroller of customs In any port gi the 
U. Kingdom, and in the Isle of Man respective^ in 
reaped of ships or vessels to be there registered : 

The principal officers of customs in the island <»f Guernsey or 
Jersey, together with the governor, lieutenant governor, or 
commander- in -chief of those ini inns resjrcetlvely, in respect 
of ships or vessels to be there registered : 

1’he collector and comptroller of customs of any port In the 
Ilritish possessions In Asia, Africa, and America, or the 
collector of any such j>ort at which no appointment of a 
comptioller h.is been made, in resped of ships or vessels to 
lie there registered : 

The collector of duties at any port in the territories under the 
govt minent of the Hast India Company, within the limits 
of the charter of the said company, or any other person of 


the rank in the said company's service of senior merchant, 
or of t, years’ standing in the said service, being respectively 
ap|K>inted to act <n the execution of this act by any of the 
governments of the said company, in respect of snips or 
vessels to be there registered : 

The collector of duties at any British possession within the said 
limits, ami not under the government of the said company, 
and at which a Cu-tom-house is not established, together 
with the governor, lieutenant-governor, or commander-in- 
ohief of such possession, in respect of ships or vessels to be 
there registered : 

The governor, lieutenant-govemor, or commander- in -chief of 
Malta, Gibraltar, Heligoland, and Gape of Good Hope 
reflectively. In respect of ships or vessels to be there regis- 
tered. 


Provided that no ship or vessel to be registered at Heligoland, except such as is wholly of the built of 
that place, and that ships or vessels, after having been registered at Malta, Gibraltar, or Heligoland, 
shall not be registered elsewhere ; and that ships or vessels registered at Malta, Gibraltar, or Heligoland 
shall not be entitled to the privileges and advantages of British ships in any trade between the said United 
Kingdom and any of the British possessions in America: provided also, that wherever in and by this 
act it is directed or provided that any act, matter, or thing shall and may be done or performed by, to, or 
with any collector and comptroller of his Majesty's customs, the same shall or may be done or performed 
by, to, or w ith the several persons respectively hercin-before authorised and required to make registry, 
ami to grant certificates of registry as aforesaid, and according as the same act, matter, or thing is to be 
done or performed at the said several and respective places, and within the jurisdiction of the said several 
persons respectively: provided also, that wherever in and by this act it is directed or provided that any 
act, matter, or tiling shall or may l>e done or performed by, to, or with the commissioners of his Majesty's 
customs, the same shall or may be done or performed by.’ to, or w ith the governor, lieutenant-governor, 
or commander-in-chief of any place where any ship or vessel mav be registered under the authority of 
this act, so far as such act, matter, or tiling can be applicable to the registering of any ship or vessel at 
such place. — $3. 

Ships exercising Privileges before Registry to be forfeited. — In case any ship or vessel not being duly 
registered, and not having obtained such certificate of registry as aforesaid, shall exercise any. of the 
privileges of a British shin, the same shall be subject to forfeiture, and also all the guns, furniture, ammu- 
nition, tackle, and apparel to tin* same ship or vessel belonging, and shall and may Ik* seized by any officer 
or officers of his Majesty’s customs : provided always, that nothing in this act' shall extend or be con- 
strued to extend to affect the privileges of any ship or vessel which shall, prior to the commencement of 
this act, have been registered by virtue of an act passed in the 6th year of the reign of his late Majesty 
George IV.. intituled “ An Act for the registering of British Vessels.” — § 4. 

tVhat Ships are entitled to be registered No ship or vessel shall be registered, or having been regis- 

tered shall be deemed to be duly registered, by virtue of this act, except such as are wholly of the built 
of the said U. Kingdom, or of the Isle of Man, or of the i .-lands of Guernsey or Jersey, or of some of 
the colonics, plantations, islands, or territories in Asia, Africa, or America, or of Malta, Gibraltar, 
or Heligoland, which belong to his Majesty, his heirs or successors, at the time of the building of such 
ships or vessels, or such ships or vessels as shall have been condemned in any court of admiralty as prize 
of war, or such ships or vessels as shall have been condemned in any competent court as forfeited for the 
breach of the laws made for the prevention of the slave trade, and w hich shall wholly belong and con-, 
limn* wholly to belong to his Majesty’s subjects duly entitled to be owners of ships or vessels registered’ 
by virtue ol this act $ ft. 

Mcditerram’an Pass tuny be issued at Malta or Gibraltar for certain Ships only. — No Mediterranean 
pass shall be issued for the use of any ship, as being a ship belonging to Malta or Gibraltar, except such 
as be duly registered at those places respectively, or such as. not being entitled to be 60 registered, shall 
have wholly belonged, before the 10th day of October, 18*27, and shall have continued wholly to belong, 
to persons actually residing at those places respectively, as inhabitants thereof, and entitled to be owners 
of British ships there registered, or who, not being so entitled, shall have so resided upwards of 1ft years 
prior to the said 10th day of October, 1827 — JO. 

Foreign Repairs not to exceed 20s. per Ton — No ship or vessel shall continue to enjoy the privileges of 
a British ship after the same shall have been repaired in a foreign country, if such repairs shall exceed 
the sum of 20s. for every ton of the burden of the said ship or vessel, unless such repairs shall have been 
necessary by reason of extraordinary damage sustained by such ship or vessel during her absence from 
his Majesty's dominions, to enable her to perform the voyage in which she shall have been engaged, and 
to return to some port or place in the said dominions ; and w henever any ship or vessel which has been 
so repaired in a foreign country shall arrive at any port in his Majesty’s dominions as a British registered 
ship or vessel, the master or other person having the command or charge of the same shall, upon the first 
entry thereof, report to the collector and comptroller of his Majesty’s customs at such port that such ship 
or vessel has been so repaired, under penalty of 20r. for every ton of the burden of such ship or vessel, 
according to the admeasurement thereof ; and if it shall be proved to the satisfaction of the commissioners 
of his Majesty’s customs that such ship or vessel was seaworthy at the time when she last departed from 
any port or place In his Majesty’s dominions, and that no greater quantity of such repairs have been done 
to the said vessel than was necessary as aforesaid, it shall be lawful for the said commissioners, upon a 
full consideration of all the circumstances, to direct the collector and comptroller ofthe port where such 
ship or vessel shall have arrived, or where she shall then be, to certify on the certificate of the registry 
of such ship or vessel that it has been proved to the satisfaction of the commissioners of his Majesty’s 
customs that the privileges of the said ship or vessel have not been forfeited, notwithstanding the repairs 
which have been done to the tamo in a foreign country. — J 7. 

Ships declared unseaworthy to be deemed Ships lost or broken up — If any ship or vessel registered 
under the authority of this or any other act shall bo deemed or declared to be stranded or un seaworthy, 
and incapable of being recovered or repaired to the advantage of the owners thereof, jsnd shall for puett 
reasons be sold by order or decree of any competent court for the benefit of the owners of such d£fo or 
vessel, or other persons interested therein, the same shall be taken nnd deemed to be a ship or vessel {0$^. 
or broken up to all Intents and purposes within the meaning of this act, and shall never again be entMw# 
fio the privileges of a British-built ship for any purposes of trade or navigation $ 8. " • 

British Ships captured not to be again entitled to Registry , $c. — No British ship or vessel which has Mull 
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or thill befMfter bo captured by and become prise to an enemy or told to foreigners shall again be entitled 
to the privileges of jt British snip : provided that nothing contained In this act shall extend to prevent 
the registering or any ship or vessel whatever which shall afterwards be condemned In any court of admi- 
ralty as prise of war, or in any competent court, for breach of laws made for the prevention of the slave 
trade. — 

Ship* sfestf be registered ml tke Port to wktcb they belong. — No such registry shall hereafter be made, 
or cert Ittcate thereof granted, by any person or persons hereln-before authorised to make sueh registry 
and grant such certificate. In any other port or place than the port or place to which such ship or vessel 
shall properly belong, except so far as relates to such ships or v e sse l s as shall be condemned as prises In 
' any of the Islands of Guernsey, Jersey, or Man, which ships or vessels shall be registered in manner 
he rein-after directed ; but that all ana every registry and certificate made and granted In any port or 
place to which any such ship or vessel does not properly belong shall be utterly null and void to all Intents 
and purposes, unless the offleers aforesaid shall be specially authorised and empowered to make such 
registry and grant such certificate In any other port by ai^rder tn writing under the hands of the com- 
missioners of his Modesty’s customs, which order the slid commissioners are hereby authorised and 
empowered to issue, if they shall see At : and at every port where registry shall be made In pursuance of 
this act, a book shall be kept by thecollector and comptroller, in which all the particulars contained in the 
form of the certificate of the registry hereln-before directed to be used shall be duly entered ; and every 
registry shall be numbered in progression, beginning such progressive numeration at the commence- 
went of each and every year ; and such collector and comptroller shall forthwith, or within 1 month at 
the farthest, transmit to the commissioners of his Majesty's customs a true and exact copy, together 
with the number, of every certificate which shall be by them so granted 6 10. 

Port to % ekteh t'esseis shall be deemed to belong, — Every ship or vessel snail be deemed to belong to 
some port at or near to which some or one of the owners, who shall make and subscribe the declaration 
required by this act before registry be made, shall reside; and whenever such owner or owners 
shall have transferred all his or their share or shares in such ship or vessel, the same shall be 
registered de novo before such ship or vessel shall sail or depart from the |*ort to which she shall 
then belong, or from any other port which shall be in tne same part of the U. Kingdom, or 
the same colony, plantation, island, or territory as the said port shall bo In: provided always, that 
if the owner or owners of such ship or vessel cannot in sufficient time comply with the requisites 
of this act so that registry may l>e made before it shall be necessary for such ship or vessel to sail 
or depart upon another voyage. It shall be lawful for the collector and comptroller of the port where 
such ship or vessel may then be to certify tipon the twek of the existing certificate of registry of such 
ship or vessel, that the same is to remain In force for the voyage upon which the said ship or vessel is then 
about to sail or depart : provided also, that if any ship or vessel shall be built in any of the colonies, 
plantations, islands, or territories in Asia, Africa, or America, to his Majesty belonging, for owners 
residing in the V. Kingdom, and the master of such ship or vessel, or the agent for the owner or owners 
thereof, shall have produced to the collector and comptroller of the port at or near to which sueh ship 
or vessel was built, the certificate of the builder required by this act. ami shall have made and sub- 
scribed a declaration before such collector and comptroller of the names and descriptions of the principal 
owners ofsuch ship or vessel, and that she is the identical ship or vriocl mentlonea in such certificate ol 
the builder, and that no foreigner, to the best of his knowledge and belief, has any interest therelb ; the 
collector and comptroller of such port shall cause such ship or vessel to bo surveyed and measured in like 
manner as is directed for the purpose of registering any ship or vessel, and shall give the master of such 
ship or vessel a certificate under their hands and seals, purporting to bo under tne authority of this art, 
and stating when and where and by whom such ship or vessel was built, the description, tonnage, and 
other particulars required on registry of any ship or vessel, and such certificate shall have all the force 
and virtue of a certificate of registry under this art, during the term of 2 years, unless such ship shall 
sooner arrive at someplace In the U. Kingdom ; and such collector and comptroller shall transmit a copy 
of such certificate to tne commissioners of his Majesty's customs. — } 11. 

Persons residing in foreign Countries may not be (timers. — No person who ha* taken the oath of 
allegiance to any foreign state, except under the terms of some capitulation, unless he shall afterwards 
become a denizen or naturalised subject of the U. Kingdom by his Majesty’s letters patent or by act 
of parliament, nor any person usually residing in any country not under the dominion of his Majesty, 
his heirs and successors, unless he be a member of some British factory, or agent for or partner in any 
hwue or copartnership actually carrying on trade in Great Britain or Ireland, shall be entitled to be the 
owner. In whole or in part, directly or indirectly, of any ship or vessel required and authorised to be 
registered by virtue of this act ; save and except that It shall be lawful for any person who was a member 
of the company of merchants trailing to the Levant seas at the time of Us dissolution, and who was a 
resident at any of the factories of the said company, to continue to hold any share or shares in any British 
registered ship of which at the time of such residence he was an owner or part owner, although such 
person shall continue to reside at any of the places where such factories had existed prior to the dissolu- 
tion of the skid company — } 1*2. 

Declaration to be matte by subscribing Oirners previous to Registry. — No registry shall henceforth l>e 
made or certificate granted until the following declaration be made and subscribed, before the person or 
persons hereln-before authorised to make such registry and grant such certificate respectively, by the 
owner of such ship or vessel if such ship or vessel Is owned by or belongs to I person only, or In case 
there shall be 2 joint owners, then by both of such loint owners If both shall be resident within 20 miles 
of the port or place where such registry is required, or by I of such owners If 1 or both of them shall Iwi 
resident at a greater distance from such port or place ; or If the number of such owners or proprietors 
shall exceed 3, then by the greater part of the number of such owners or proprietors If the greater num- 
ber of them shall be resident within 20 miles of such port or place as aforesaid, not In any case exceeding 
3 of such owners or proprietors, unless a greater number snail be desirous to Join In making and sub- 
scribing the said declaration, or by I of such owners If all, or all except I, shall be resident at a greater 
distance: — 

•• I a. D. of [place gf residence and occupation} do truly <le- ,/U/s subject [or nihjerul of Great DritaJn ; and that 1 the 
clave, that the ship or fwsrl [ mkw| of \ port or place], whereof said A. 0. hare not [ nor Asir a my of (hr other nrrurrs. to the 
[master's mams ] It at present master, t*r{n* [kind ofbmiH. fur. best rf my k married gw and belief] taken the oath of allegiance 
dm. Sr e. as described in the e*rti Scats of the surrey*** Htficer ), to any foreign state whatever [ r.rcritt ssmder the terms q f earns 
was f trhem ami where built. or, if prise or Jbtfritrd . capture and capitulation, describing ths particulars thereof 1, or that since 
condemnation as such], and that I the said A. B. lawf the ether my taking [or his or their taking] the oath of allegiance to 
owners 0 names mssd occupations, if any, and rrhers they re - [psaming the foreign stairs rcspectiiety to which he or any tffhe 
sprrfirety reside, sis. iatvo, ptetee, or parish, and county, or if said owners shot! have taken the mams] I have for he or they 
member erf ami resident (s any factory la foreign parts, or in hath or have] become a dentien [or den Irens, or naturalised 
any foreign bmm or eiiu, being an agent far or partner in any subject or subjects, at the case may he] of the U. Kingdom 
house or copartnership actually carrying on trade in Great Brf- of Great Britain and Ireland by his Majesty** letters patent 
tain or Ireland, the i seats of such factory, Jbreiga town, or city, Iry an act of parliament [naming the timet when each fetters 
and ths names ttf stsck house and copartnership] am (or err] sole denisatirm haw hrm granted respecti v ely, or ths year or years 
owner [or owners) of the said r reset, and that no other (arson in which such erf or ode fur naturalisation have gassed reepset- 
or persona whatever hath or have any right, UUe, Interest, ivriy] j and that no foreigner, directly or indirectly, hath any 
share ur property therein or thereto ; and that I the said A. B. share or part interest in tne Mid ship or vessel.** 

[and ths said other orrabrs, if may] mm [or are] truly and bond 

Provided always, that If It shall become necessary to register any ship or vessel belonging to any corpo- 
rate body In the 1 1. Kingdom, the following declaration, in lieu of the declaration herein -before di- 
rected, shall be taken and subscribed by the secretary or other proper officer of such corporate body! 
(that Is to say.) # / i • 
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Addition to Declaration in cate the required Number of Owners do not attend. — In cate the required 
number of Joint owners or proprietors of any ship or vessel shall not personally attend to make and sub- 
scribe the declaration hercin-before directed to be made and subscribed, then and In such case such owner 
or owners, proprietor or proprietors, as shall personally attend and make and subscribe the declaration 
aforesaid, snail further declare that the part owner or part owners of such ship or vessel then absent is 
or are not resident within 20 miles of such port or place, and hath or hare not, to the best of his or their 
knowledge or belief, wilfully absented himself or themselves in order to avoid the making the declaration 
herein-before directed to be made and subscribed, or Is or are prevented by illness from ^attending to 
make and subscribe the said declaration. — § 14. 

Vessel* to be surveyed previous to Registry . — Previous to the registering or granting of any certificate 
of registry as aforesaid, some one or more pertfbn or persons appointed by the commissioners of customs 
(taking to his or their assistance, if he or they shall judge it necessary, one or more person or persous skilled 
in the building and admeasurement of ships) shall go on board of every such snip or vessel as is to be 
registered, and shall strictly and accurately examine and admeasure every such snip or vessel as to all 
and every particular contained in the form of. the certificate herein-before directed. In the presence ol 
the master, or of any other person who shall be appointed for that purpose on the pflrt of the owner or 
owners, or in his or their absence by the said master ; and shall deliver a true and just account In writing 
of all such particulars of the built, description, and admeasurement of every such ship or vessel as are 
specified in the form of the certificate above recited to the collector and comptroller authorised as afore- 
said to make such registry and grant such certificate of registry ; and the said master or other person 
attending on the part of tne owner or owners is hereby required to sign his name also to the certificate 
of such surveying or examining officer, in testimony of the truth thereof, provided such master or other 
person shall consent and agree to the several particulars set forth and described therein. — $ 1 5. 

Mode qf Admeasurement to ascertain Tonnage. — This and the three following clauses for ascer- 
taining the tonnage of ships were repealed by the act 5 & 6 Will. 4. c. 56., which enacts other and more 
correct rules for determining the tonnage. An abstract of the last-mentioned act will be found under 
the art. Tonnage. 

Bond to be given at the Time qf Registry. — At the time of the obtaining of the certificate of registry 
as aforesaid, sufficient security by bond shall be given to his Majesty, his heirs and successors, by the 
master and such of the owners as shall personally attend, as is herein-before required, such security to be 
approved of and taken by the person or persons herein-before authorised to make such registry and grant 
such certificate of registry at the port or place in which such certificate shall be granted, in the penalties 
following ; (that is to say,) If such ship or vessel shall be a decked vessel, or be above the burden of 
15 tons, and not exceeding 50 tons, then in the penalty of 100/. ; if exceeding the burden of 50 tons and 
not exceeding 100 tons, then In the penalty of 300/. ; if exceeding the burden of 100 tons, and not ex- 
ceeding 2 -0 tons, then in the penalty of 500/.; if exceeding the burden of 200 tons and not exceeding 
300 tons, then in the penalty of 800/. ; and if exceeding the burden of 300 tons, then in the penalty of 
1,000/. ;«and the condition ol every such bond shall be, that such certificate shall not be sold, lent, or 
otherwise disposed of to any person or persons whatever, and that the same shall be solely made use *.f 
for the service of the ship or vessel for which it is granted ; and that in case such ship or vessel shall be 
lost, or taken by the enemy, burnt, or broken up, or otherwise prevented from returning to the port to 
wiiich she belongs, or shall on any account have lost and forfeited the privileges of a British ship, or shall 
have been seized and legally condemned for illicit trading, or shall have been taken in exccmion for debt 
and sold by due process of law, or shall have been sold to the Crown, or shall under any circumstances 
have been registered de novo , the certificate, if preserved, shall be delivered up. within 1 month after 
the arrival of the master in any port or place in his Majesty’s dominions, to the collector and comptroller 
of some port in Great Britain or of the Isle of Man, or of the British plantations, or to the governor, 
lieutenant-governor, or commander- in-cliief for the time being of the islands of Guernsey or Jersey ; and 
that if any foreigner, or any person or persons for the use and benefit of any foreigner, shall purchase or 
otherwise become entitled to the whole or to any part or share of or any interest in such ship or vessel, 
and the same shall be within the limits of. any port of Great Britain, or of the islands of Guernsey, 
Jersey, or Man, or of the British colonics, plantations, islands, or territories aforesaid, then and in such 
case the certificate of registry shall, within 7 days after such purchase or transfer of property in such 
ship or vessel, be delivered up to the person or persons herein-before authorised to make registry and 
grunt certificate of registry at such port or place respectively as aforesaid ; and if such ship or vessel 
shall be in any foreign port when such purchase or transfer of property shall take place, then that the 
certificate shall be delivered up to the British consul or other chief British officer resident at or nearest 
to such foreign port ; or if such ship or vessel shall be at sea when such purchase or transfer of property 
shall take place, then that the certificate shall be delivered up to the British consul or other chief British 
officer at tne foreign port or place in or at which the master or other person having or taking the charge 
or command of such ship or vessel shall first arrive after such purchase or transfer of property at sea, 
immediately alter his arrival at such foreign port ; but if such master or other person who had the 
command thereof at the time of such purchase or transfer of property at sea shall not arrive At a foreign 
port, but shall arrive at some port of Great Britain, or of the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, or Mai*, or of 
nis Majesty’s said colonies, plantations, islands, or territories, then that the certificate shall be delivered 
up, in manner aforesaid, witnin 14 days after the arrival of such shin or vessel, or of the person who had 
the command thereof, in any port of Great Britain, or of the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, or Man, or of 
any of his Majesty’s said colonies, plantations, islands, or territories : provided always, that if it shall 
happen that at the time of registry of any ship or vessel the same shall be at any other port than the 
port to which she belongs, so that the master of such ship or vessel cannot attend at the port of registry 
to join with the owner or owners in such bond as aforesaid, it shall l»e law ful for him to give a separate 
bond, to the like effect, at the port where such ship or vessel may then be, and the collector and 
comptroller of such other port shall transmit such bond to the collector and comptroller of the port where 
such ship or vessel is to be registered, and such bond, and the bond also given by the owner or owners 
■hall together be of the same effect against the master and owner or owners, or either of them, as if they 
had bound themselves jointly and severally in one bond — 5 20. 1 

When Master is changed , new Master to give similar Bond. — When and so often as the master or other 
person having or taking the charge or command of any ship or vessel registered in manner herein 
directed shall be changed, the master or owner of such ship or vessel shall deliver to the person or persons 
heroin authorised to make such registry and grant such certificates of registry at the port where such 
change shall take place the certificate of registry belonging to such ship or vessel, who shall thereupon 
indorse and subscribe a memorandum of such change, and shall forthwith give notice of the same to 
the proper officer of the port or placo where such ship or vessel was last registered pursuant to this act 
who shall likewise make a memorandum of the same in the book of registers, which is hereby directed 
and required to be kept, and shall forthwith give notice thereof to the commissioners of his Majesty’s 
customs: provided always, that before tho name of such new master shall be indorsed on the certificate 
of registry he shall be required to give and shall give a bond in the like penalties and under the same 
conditions as are contained in the bond herein-before required to be given at the time of registry of any 
•chip or vessel. — §21. : 

Bonds liable to same Duties of Stamps as Bonds for Customs — All bonds required by this act shall b« 
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liable to the same duties of startups as l Kinds given for or in respect of the duties of customs uro or shall bo 
liable to under any act for the time being in force for granting duties of stamps 5 *22. 

Certificate of Registry to be given up by all Persons, as directed by the Bond If any person whatever 

shall at any time have possession of and wilfully detain an? certificate of registry granted under tljls or 
any other act, which ought to be delivered up to be cancelled according to any of the conditions of the 
bond heroin-before required to be given upon the registry of any ship or vessel, such person Is hereby 
required and enjoined to deliver up such Certificate of registry in manner directed by tne conditions of 
such bond in the respective cases and under the respective penalties therein provided 5 23. 

Same qf Vessel which has been registered never q/ter wards to be changed. — It shall not bo lawful for 
any owner or owners of any ship or vessel to give any name to such snip or vessel other than that by 
which stie was first registered in pursuance of this or any* other act ; and the owner or owners of all 
and every ship or vessel which shall be so registered shall, before such ship or vessel, after such registry, 
shall begin to take iu Any cargo, paint or cause to be painted, in white or yellow letters, of a length of 
not less than 4 inches, upon a black ground, on some conspicuous part of the stern, the name by which 
such ship or vessel shall have been registered pursuant to this act, and the port to which she belongs, 
in a distinct and legible manner, and shall go keep and preserve the same : and if such owner or 
owners or master or other person having or taking the charge or command of such ship or vessel shall 
permit such ship or vessel to begin to take in any cargo before the name of such ship or vessel has been 
so painted as aforesaid, or shall wilfully alter, erase, obliterate, or In anywise hide or conceal, or cause or 
procure or permit the same to be done (unless in the case of square-rigged vessels In time of war), or 
shall in any written or printed paper, or other aocuirent. describe such ship or vessel by any name other 
than that by which she was first registered pursuant to this act, or shall verbally describe* or cause to 
procure or permit such ship or vessel to be described, by any other name to any officer or officers of his 
Majesty’s revenue in the due execution of his or their duty, then and in every’such case such owner or 
owners or master or other person having or taking the charge or command of such ship or vessel shall 
forfeit the sum of 100/. _$ *24. 

Builder's Certificate of Particulars of Ship. — All and every person and persons who shall apply for 
a certificate of the registry of any ship or vessel »>h.ill and they are hereby required to produce to the 
|w»r*on or persons authorise! to grant such certificate a true and full account, under the hand of tin? 
builder of such ship or vessel, of the proper denomination, and of the time when and the place where 
such ship or vessel was built, and also an exact account of the tonnage of such shin or vessel, together 
with the name of the first purchaser or purchasers thereof (which account suen builder is hereby 
directed and required to give under his hand on the same being demands! by such person or persons so 
applying for a certificate as aforesaid), and shall also make and subscribe a declaration before the person 
or persons herein-before authorised to grant such certificate that the ship or vessel for which such 
certificate is required is the same with that which is so described by the builder as aforesaid. — i 2-Y 

Certificate of Registry lost or mislaid. — II the certificate of registry of any ship or vessel shall be lost 
or mislaid, so that the same cannot bo found or obtained for the use <if such ship or vessel when needful, 
and proof thereof shall be made to the satisfaction of the commissioners of his Majesty's rustoms, such 
commissioners shall and may permit such ship or vessel to be registered de novo , and a certificate thereof 
to lx* granted ; provided always, that if such ship or vessel lx* absent and far distant from thenort to 
which she belongs, or by reason of the absence of the owner or owners, or of any other impediment, 
registry of the same cannot then be made in sufficient time, such commissioners shall and may grant 
a licence for the present use of such ship or vessel, w hich licence shall, for the time and to the extent 
specified therein, and no longer, be of the same force and virtue as a certificate of registry granted under 
tlii* act: provided always, that before stub r«*gi*try de novo lx* made, the owner or owners and inastrr 
shall give bond to the commissioners aforesaid, in such sum as to them shall seetn fit, with a condition 
that if the certificate of registry shall at anytime afterwar ds l>c found, the same shall !>e forthwith 
delivered to the proper officers of his Majesty's customs to be cancelled, anil that no illegal use has been 
or shall be made thereof with his or their privity or knowledge ; und further, that before any such 
licence shall be granted as aforesaid, the master ol‘ stu b shin or vessel shall also make and suhscrilx* 
a declaration that the same has been registered as a British ship, naming the port where am! the time 
when such registry was made, and all the particulars contained iu the certificate thereof, to the best of his 
knowledge and IvelJcf, and shall also give such bond and with the same condition as is lx*fore mentioned : 
provided also, that before any such licence shall be granted, such ship or vessel shall he surveyed iu like 
manner as if a registry de novo were about to In* made thereof ; and the certificate of such survev shall 
be preserved by the collector and comptroller of the |x>rt to which such ship or vessel shall belong ; and 
in virtue thereof it shall be lawful for the said commissioners and they are hereby reqtiinxl to permit 
such ship or vessel to registered after her departure, whenever the owner or owners shall personally 
attend t<> take and subscribe? the declaration required by this act before registry Ik? made, ami shall also 
comply with all other requisites of this act. except so far as relates to the bond to be given by the master 
of such ship or vessel ; which certificate of registry the said commissioners shall and may transmit to the 
collector and comptroller of any other jxjrt, to lx- by them given to the master of such ship or vessel, 
upon Ids giving such bond, and delivering up the licence which had been granted for the then present 
use of such ship or vessel. — \ 2 fi. • 

Persons detaining Certificate of Registry to forfeit 100/. — In case any person who shall have recetvcd 
or obtained by any means, or for any purpose whatever, the certificate of the registry of any ship or 
vessel^ whether such person shall claim to be the master or to be the owner or one of the owners of such 
ship or vessel, or not), shall wilfully detain and refuse to deliver up the same to the proper officers of 
customs, for the purposes of such snip or vessel, as occasion shall require, or to the person or persons 
having tbe actual command, jMissesslon, and management of such ship or vessel as the ostensible and 
reputed master, or as the ostensible and reputed owner or owners thereof, it may and shall be lawful to 
and for any such last-mentioned person to make complaint on oath of such detainer and refusal to any 
justice of tne peace residing near to the place where such detainer and refusal shall be. In Great Britain 
or Ireland, or to any member of the supreme court of justice or any justice of the peace In tho Islands of 
Jersey, Guernsey, or Man, or In any colony, plantation, island, or territory to his Majesty belonging in 
Asia, Africa, or America, or In Malta, Gibraltar, or Heligoland, where such detainer and refusal snail bo 
in any of tho places last mentioned ; and on such complaint the said justice or other magistrate shall and 
is hereby required, by warrant under bis hand and seal, to cause tbe person so complained against to be 
brought before him to be examined touching such detainer and refusal ; and if It shall appear to the said 
justice or other magistrate, on examination of such person or otherwise, that the said certificate of 
registry is not lost or mislaid, but is wilfully detained by the seld person, such person shall bo thereof 
convicted, and shall forfeit and pay the sum of 100/., and on failure of payment thereof ho shall be com- 
mitted to the common gaol, there to remain without bail or mainprise for such time as the said Justice 
or other magistrate shall in his discretion deem pro|H*r, not being less than 3 months nor more than 12 
months : and the said justice or other magistrate shall aud ho Is hereby required to certify tho aforesaid 
detainer, refusal, and conviction to the person or persons who granted such certificate of registry for such 
ship or vessel, who shall, on the terms and conditions of law being complied with, make registry of such 
ship or vessel de novo, and grant a certificate thereof conformably to law. notifying on tbe back of such 
certificate the ground upon which the ship or vessel was so registered de novo ; and if the person who 
shall have detained and refused to deliver up such certificate of registry as aforesaid, or shall be verily 
believed to have detained the same, shall have absconded, so that the said warrant of tbe Justice or other 
magistrate cannot be executed upon him, and proof thereof shall be made to tho satisfaction of tho com* 
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mtssloners of his Majesty’s customs, it shall be lawful for the said commissioners to permit such ship or 
vessel to lie registered de novo, or otherwise In their discretion, to grant a licence for the present use of 
such shin or vessel in like manner as is herein-before provided in the case wherein the certificate of 
regiafry is lost or mislaid $ 27. 

Ship altered in certain Manner to be registered de novo. — If any ship or vessel, after she shall have 
been registered pursuant to the directions of this act, shall in any manner whatever be altered so as not 
to correspond with all the particulars contained in the certificate of her registry, In such case such ship or 
vessel shall be registered de novo t in manner herein-before required, as soon as she returns to the port 
to which she belongs, or to any other port which shall be in the same part of the U. Kingdom, or in the 
same colony, plantation, island, or territory as the said port shall be in, on failure whereof such ship 
or vessel shall, to all intents and purposes, be considered and deemed and taken to be a ship jo r vessel not 
duly registered $ 28. & 

Vessels condemned as prize , 8yc The owner or owners of all such ships and vessels as shall be taken 

by any of his Majesty’s ships or vessels of war, or by any private or other snip or vessel, and condemned as 
lawful prize in any court of admiralty, or of such ships or vessels as shall be condemned In any competent 
court as forfeited for breach of the laws for the prevention of the slave trade, shall, for the purpose of 
registering any such ship or vessel, produce to the collector and comptroller of customs a certificate of 
the condemnation of such ship or vessel, under the hand and seal of the judge of the court in which 
such ship or vessel shall have been condemned (which certificate such judge is hereby authorised and 
required to grant), and also a true and exact account in writing of all the particulars contained in the 
certificate herein-before set forth, to be made and subscribed by one or more skilful person or persons to 
be appointed by the court then and there to survey such ship or vessel, and shall also make and subscribe 
a declaration before the collector and comptroller that such ship or vessel is the same vessel which la 
mentioned in the certificate of the judge aforesaid. — § 29. 

Prize Vessels not to be registered at Guernsey , Jersey , or Man No ship or vessel which shall be taken 

and condemned as prize or forfeiture as aforesaid shall be registered in the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, 
or Man, although belonging to his Majesty’s subjects residing In those islands, or in someone or other of 
them ; but the same shall be registered either at Southampton, Weymouth, Exeter, Plymouth, Falmouth, 
Liverpool, or Whitehaven, by the collector and comptroller at such ports respectively, who are hereby 
authorised and required to register such ship or vessel, and to grant a certificate thereof in the form and 
under the regulations and restrictions in this act gontaiued § 30. 

Transfers of Interest to be made by Bill of Sale. — When and so often as the property in any ship or 
vessel, or any part thereof, belonging to any of his Majesty’s subjects, shall, after registry thereof, be sold 
to any other or others of his Majesty’s subjects, the same shall be transferred by bill of sale or other 
instrument in writing, containing a recital of the certificate of registry of such ship or vessel, or the 
principal contents thereof, otherwise such transfer shall not be valid or effectual for any purpose what- 
ever, either in law or in equity : provided always, that no bill of sale shall be deemed void by reason of 
any error in such recital or by the recital of any former certificate of registry instead of the existing 
certificate, provided the identity of the ship or vessel intended in the recital be effectually proved 
thereby. — $31. 

Property in Ships to be divided into Sixty-four Parts or Shares. — The property in every ship or vessel 
of which there are more than one owner shall be taken and considered to be divided into G4 equal parts 
or shares, and the proportion held by each owner shall be described in the registry as being a certain 
number of G4th parts or shares ; and no person shall be entitled to be registered as an owner of any 
ship or vessel in respect of any proportion of such ship or vessel which shall not be an integral G4th part 
or share of the same : and upon the first registry of any ship or vessel, the owner or owners who shall 
take and subscribe the declaration required by this act, before registry be made, shall also declare the 
number of such parts or shares then held by each ow ner, and the same shall be so registered accordingly : 
provided always, that if it shall at any time happen that the property of any owner or owners in any 
shin or vessel cannot be reduced by division into any number of integral G4th parts or shares, it shall 
and may be lawful for the owner or owners of such fractional parts as shall l>e over and above such 
number of integral G4th parts or shares into which such property in any ship or vessel can be reduced by 
division to transfer the same one to another, or jointly to any new owner, by memorandum upon their 
respective bills of sale, or by fresh bill of sale, without such transfer being liable to any stamp duty : 
provided also, that the right of any owner or owners to any such fractional parts shall not be affected by 
reason of the same not having been registered : provided also, that it shall be lawful for any number of 
such owners, named and described in such registry, being partners in any house or copartnership actually 
carrying on trade in any part of ids Majesty’s dominions, to hold any ship or vessel, or any share or shares 
of any ship or vessel, in the name of such house or copartnership, as joint owners thereof, without 
distinguishing the proportionate interest of each of such owpors. and that such ship or vessel, or 
the share or shares thereof so held in copartnership, shall bo deemed and taken to be partnership pro- 
perty to all intents and purposes, and shall ho governed by the same rules, both in law and equity, Ha 
relate to and govern all other partnership property in any other goods, chattels, and effects whatsoever. 
— * 32. m 

Only thirty-two Persons to be Owners of any Ship at One Tnne No greater number than 32 persons 

shall be entitled to be legal owners at one and the same time of any ship or vessel, as tenants in common, 
or to be registered as such : provided always, that nothingBberein contained shall affect the equitable 
title of minors, heirs’, legatees, creditors, or others, exceeding that number, duly represented by or holding 
from any of the persons within the said number, registered as legal owners of any share or shares of such 
ship or vessel : provided also, that if it shall bo proved to the satisfaction of the commissioners of cus- 
toms that any number of persons have associated themselves as a joint stock company, for the purpose of 
owning any ship or vessel, or any number of ships or vessels, as the joint property of such company, and 
that such company have duly elected or appointed any number, not less than 3, of the members of the 
same to be trustees of the property in such ship or vessel or ships or vessels so owned by such company, 
it shall bo lawful for 6uch trustees or any 3 of them, with the permission of such commissioners, to make 
and Bub'gcribe the declaration required by this act before registry be made, except that, instead of stating 
therein the names and descriptions of the other owners, they shall state the name and description of the 
company to which such ship or vessel or ships or vessels shall in such manner belong § 33. 

Bills of Sale not effectual until produced to Officers qf Customs — No bill of sale or other instrument in 
writing shall be valid and effectual to pass the property in any ship or vessel, or in any share thereof, or 
for any other purpose, until such bill of sale or other instrument in writing shall have been produced to 
tho collector and comptroller of the port at which such ship or vessel is already registered, or to the col- 
lector and comptroller of any other port at which she is about to be registered de povo, as the case may lie, 
nor until such collector and comptroller respectiveiy shall have entered in the book of such last registry, 
in the one case, or in tho book of such registry de novo, after %}1 tho requisites of law for such registry de 
novo shall have been duly complied with, in the other case (and which they are respectively hereby 
required to do upon the production of the bill of sale or other instrument for that purpose), the name 
residence, and description of the vendor or mortgagor, or of each vendor or mortgagor, if more than 1* 
the number of shares transferred, the name, residence, and description of the purchaser or mortgagee or 
of each purchaser or mortgagee if more than 1, and the date or the bill of sale or other instrument, 
and of tho production of it ; and further, if such ship or vessel is not about to bo registered de novo , tire 
collector and comptroller of the port where such ship is registered shall and they are hereby required to 
indorse the aforesaid particulars of such bill of safe or other instrument on the certificate of registry 
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of the Mid thin or rowel, when the urne shail be produced to them Ibr that purpoie, in manner and to 
the eflfect following : — 


* Cw«m-bM« [jMrf W ; mm 
i n w trm wu m l] dated [iW ; n umbe r 


mw t rrrulrme*. trmJ J—trimtim* mf mrmJor mr mmrtgf^orl nm tn 
lo [mw, rtn J mct, mad 4—c riptbm d/wMUwir m 


to w hiw J bj (Mff of malt mr other 


C. D., C«mp(iollfr. ** 

And forthwith to giro notice thereof to the commissioner* of customs ; and in case the collector and 
comptroller shall be desired so to do, and the bill of sale or other instrument shall be produced to them 
for that purpose, then the said collector and comptroller are hereby required to certify, by indorsement 
upon the bill of sale or other instrument, that the particulars before mentlohed hare been so entered in 
the book of registry, and indorsed upon the certificate of registry as aforesaid. — } 34 . 

Entry qf HtU of SaU fdb Ac valid, except in certain t Vises: — When and so soon as the particulars of any 
bill of sale or other Instrument by which any ship or vessel, or any share or share* thereof, (hall be trans- 
ferred. shall have been *0 entered in the book of registry as aforesaid, the said hill of sale or other in- 
strument shall be valid and effectual to pass the property thereby intended to be transferred as against ail 
and every person and persons whatsoever, and to all intents and purposes, except a* against such sub- 
sequent purchasers and mortgagees who shall first procure the indorsement to be made upon the certificate 
of registry of such ship or vessel In manner herein-after mentioned $ 35. 

Mans a Bill qf Sal e has hem entered for any Shares, Thtity Days shall be allowed for indorsing the 
Certificate qf Registry, before any other Bill of Sale for the same shall be entered. — When and after the 
particulars of any bill of sale or other instrument by which any ship or vessel, or any share or shares 
thereof, shall be transferred, shall have been so entered in the book of registry as aforesaid, the collector 
ami comptroller shall not enter in the book of registry the particulars of any other bill of sale or instru- 
ment purporting to be a transfer by the same vendor or mortgagor or vendors or mortgagors of the same 
ship or vessel, snare or shares thereof, to any other person or persons, unless SOdays shall elapse from the 
day on which the particulars of the former bill of sale or other instrument were entered In the book of 
registry ; or in case the ship or vessel was absent from the port to which she belonged at the time when 
the particulars of such former bill of sale or other instrument were entered in the book of registry, 
then unless 30 days shall have elapsed from the day on which the ship or vessel arrived at the port to 
which the same belonged ; and in case the particulars of 2 or more such bills of sale or other instru- 
ments as aforesaid shall at any time have been entered J 11 the book of registry of the said ship or vessel, 
the collector and comptroller shall not enter in the lx»ok of registry the particulars of any other bill of 
sale or other instrument as aforesaid unless 30 days shall in like manner have elapsed from the day on 
which the particulars of the last of such bill of sale or other instrument were entered In the books of 
registry, or from the day on which the ship or vessel arrived at the port to which she belonged, in case of 
her absence as aforesaid ; and in every case where there shall at any time happen to be 2 or more transfers 
by the same owner or owners of the same property in any ship or vessel entered in the book of registry 
as aforesaid, the collector and comptroller are hereby required to Indorse upon the rertifleata.pf registry 
of such ship or vessel the particular* of that bill of sale or other instrument under which tkefAerson or 
persons claims or claim property, who shall produce the certificate of registry for that purpose within 30 
day* next after the entry of his said bill of sale or other Instrument in the book of registry as aforesaid, 
or within 30 days next after the return of the said ship or vessel to the port to which she belongs, in case of 
her absence at the time of such entry as aforesaid ; and in case no person or person* shall produce the 
certificate of registry within either of the said spaces of 30 days, then it shall be lawful for the collector 
and comptroller and they are hereby required to indorse upon the certificate of registry the particulars 
of the bill of sale or other instrument to such person or persons as shall first produce the certificate of 
registry for that purpose, it being the true intent and meaning of this act that the several purchasers and 
mortgagees of such snip or vessel, share or shares thereof, when more than 1 appear to claim the same 
property, or to claim security on the same property, in the same rank and degree, shall have priority one 
over the other, not according to the respective times when the particulars of the bill of sale or other In- 
strument by which such property was transferred to them were enter**! in the book of registry as afore- 
said, but according to the time when the indorsement is made upon the certificate of registry as aforesaid: 
provided always, that if the certificate of registry shall be lost or mislaid, or shAll be detained by any 
person whatever, so that the indorsement cannot its due time be made thereon, and proof thereof shall lie 
made by the purchaser or mortgager, or his known agent, to the satisfaction of the commissioners of his 
Majesty’s customs, it shall be lawful for the said commissioners to grant such further time as to them shall 
appear necessary for the recovery of the certificate of registry, or lor the registry de novo of the said ship 
or vessel under the provisions of this act ; and thereupon the collector and comptroller shall make a me- 
morandum in the book of registers of the further time so granted, and during such time no other bill of 
sale shall be entered for the transfer of the same ship or vessel, or the same share or shares thereof, or for 
giving the same security thereon. — } 36. 

Bslts qf Sale may be produced alter Entry at other Ports If the certificate of registrar of such ship or 

vessel shall be produced to the collector and comptroller of any port where she may then tie. after any such 
bill of sale shall have been recorded at the port to which she thongs, together with suefi bill of sale, con- 
taining a notification of such record, signed by the collector and comptroller of such port as before di- 
rected, It shall be lawful for the collector and comptroller of such other port to Indorse on such certificate 
of registry (being required so to do) the trdfefer mentioned in such bill of sale, and such collector and 
comptroller shall give notice thereof to the collector and comptroller of the port to which such ship or vessel 
belongs, who shall record the same In like manner as if they had made such indorsement themselves, but 
Inserting Use name of the port at which such indorsement was made : provided always, that the collector 
and comptroller of such other port shall first give notice to the collector and comptroller of the port to 
which such ship or vessel belongs of such requisition made to them to indorse the certificate of registry, 
and the collector and comptroller of the port to which such ship or vessel belongs shall thereupon send 
Information to the collector and comptroller of such other port, whether any and what other bill or bills 
of sale have been recorded In the book of the registry of such ship or vessel t and the collector and comp- 
troller of such other port, having such information, shall proceed in manner directed by this act in all 
respects to the Indorsing of the certificate of registry as they would do If such port were the port Hmhlch 
such vessel belonged. — 1 37. 

If upon Registry do novo any Bill qf Sale shall not have been recorded , the same shall then be pro* 

disced If it shall become necessary to register any ship or vessel de novo , and any share or shares of 

such ship or vessel shall have been sold since she was last registered, and the transfer of such share or 
shares shall not have been recorded and indorsed In manner herein-before directed, the bill of sale thereof 
shall be prod need to tha collector and comptroller of his Majesty’s customs, who are to make registry or 
such ship or vessel, otherwise such sale shall not be .not lead In such registry de novo , except as herein- 
after excepted : provided always, that upon the future production of such bill of sale, and of the existing 
certificate of registry, such transfer shall and may be recorded and indorsed as well alter such registry 
de novo as before f 38. 

Upon Change of Property , Registry de novo may be granted. — If upon any change of property m any 
ship or vessel, the owner or owners shall desire to have the same registered de novo , although not nquirpt 
by this act, and the owner or proper number of owners shall attend at the Custom-house at the port to 
which such ship or vessel belongs for that purpose. It shall be lawful for the collector and comptroller of 
his Majesty’s customs at such port to make registry de novo of such ship or vessel at the same port, anu to 
grant a certificate thereof, the several requisites bereto-befotw la this act mentioned and directed being 
first duly observed and compiled with. 39 . 
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Copies of Declarations^ S[c. and cf Extracts from Books of Registry admitted in Evidence The collector 

end comptroller of customs at any port or place, and the person or persons acting for them respectively, 
shall, upon every reasonable request by any person or persons whomsoever, produce and exhibit, for hfs, 
her, or their inspection and examination, any oath or declaration sworn or made by any such owner or 
owners, proprietor or proprietors, and also any register or entry in any bpok or books of registry required 
by this act to be made or kept relative to any ship or vessel, and shall, upon every reasonable request by 
any person or persons whomsoever, permit him, her, or them to take a copy or copies or an extract or 
extracts thereof respectively ; and tne copy and copies of any such oath or declaration, register or 
entry, shall, upon being proved to lie a true copy or copies thereof respectively, be allowed and received 
as evidence upon every trial at law, without the production of the original or originals, and without the 


could or might legally be admitted or received in evidence. — $ 40. 

Vessels or Shares sold in the. Absence of O toners without forbtal Powers If the ship or vessel, or the 

share or shares of any owner thereof who may be out of the kingdom, shall be sold in his absence by his 
known agent or correspondent, under his directions cither expressed or implied, and acting for his Interest 
in that behalf, and such agent or correspondent who shall have executed a bill of sale to the purchaser 
of the whole of such ship or vessel, or of any share or shares thereof, shall not have received a legal 
power to execute the same, it shall t>e lawful for thfecommissionert of his Majesty’s customs, upon ap- 
plication made to them, and proof to tlicir satisfaction of the fair dealings of the parties, to permit such 
transfer to be registered, if registry de novo be necessary, or to be recorded and indorsed, as tne case may 
be, in manner directed by this act, as if such legal power had been produced ; and also if it shall happen 
that any bill of sale cannot be produced or if, by reason of distance of time, or the absence or death of 
parties concerned, U cannot be proved that a bill of sale for any share or shares in any ship or vessel had 
been executed, and registry de novo of such ship or vessel shall have become necessary, it shall be lawful 
for the commissioners of his Majesty’s customs, upon proof to their satisfaction of the fair dealings of the 
parties, to permit such ship or vessel to be registered de novo in like manner as if a bill of sale for the 
transferor such share or shares had been produced: provided always, that in any of the cases herein 
mentioned, good and sufficient security shall be given to produce a legal power or bill^f sale within a 
reasonable time, or to abide the future claims of tne absent owner, his heirs^and successors, as the case 
may be; and at the future request of the party whose property has been so transferred, without the pro- 
duction of a bill of sale from him or from his lawful attorney, sucli bond shall be available for the pro- 
tection of his interest, in addition to any powers or rights whicn he may have in law or equity against the 
ship or vessel, or against the parties concerned, until he shall have received full indemnity for any loss or 
injury sustained by him $41. 

TransjenfhsgMvay qf Mortgage. — When any transfer of any ship or vessel, or of any share or shares 
thereof, made only as a security for the payment of a debt or debts, either by way of mortgage, 

or of assflPBnt to a trustee or trustees for the purpose of selling the same for the payment of any debt 
or debts, then and in every such case the collector and comptroller of the port where the ship or vessel is 
registered shall, in the entry in the book of registry, and also in the indorsement on the certificate of 
registry, in manner hereln-before directed, state and express that such transfer was made only as a security 
for the payment of a debt or debts, or by way of mortgage, or to that effect ; and the person or persons 
to whom such transfer shall be made, or any other person or persona claiming under him or them as a 
mortgagee or mortgagees, or a trustee or trustees only, shall not by reason thereof be deemed to bo 
the owner or owners of such ship or vessel, share or shares thereof, nor shall the person or persons 
making such transfer be deemed by reason thereof to have ceased to be an owner or owners of such ship 
or vessel, any more than if no such transfer had been made, except so far as may be necessary for the pur- 
pose of rendering the ship or vessel, share or shares, so transferred, available by sale or otherwise for the 
payment of the debt or debts for securing the payment of which such transfer 6>tall hare been madc.~ 

5 42. 

Transfer qf Ships for Security When any transfer of any ship or vessel, or of any share or shares 

thereof, shall have been made as a security tor the payment of any debt or debts, either by way of mort- 
gage or of assignment as aforesaid, and such transfer shall have been duly registered according to the pro- - 
visions of this act, the right of Interest of the mortgagee or other assignee as aforesaid shall not be in any 
manner affected by any act or acts of bankruptcy committed by such mortgagor or assignor, mortgagors 
or assignors, after the time when such mortgage or assignment shall have been so registered as aforesaid, 
notwithstanding such mortgagor or assignor, mortgagors or assignors, at the time he or they shall so 
become bankrupt as aforesaid, shall have in his or tneir possession, order, and disposition, and shall be 
the reputed owner or owners of the said ship or vessel, or the share or shares thereof, so by him or them 
mortgaged or assigned as aforesaid, but such mortgage or assignment shall take place of and be pre- 
ferred to any right, claim, or interest which may belong to the assignee or assignees of such bankrupt or 
bankrupts in such ihip or vessel, share or shares thereof, any law or statute to the contrary thereof not- 
withstanding. — $ 43. 

Governors qf Colonies , Sfc. may cause Proceedings in Suits to be stayed — It shall and may be lawful for 
any governor, lieutenant-governor, or commandcr-in-chicf a* any of nis Majesty’s colonies, plantations, 
islands, or territories, and they are hereby respectively authorised and required, if any suit, information, 
libel, or other prosecution or proceeding of any nature or kind whatever shall have been commenced or 
shall hereafter be commenced In any court whatever in any of the said colonies, plantations, islands, or 
territories respectively, touching the force and effect of any register granted to any ship or vessel, upon a 
representation made to any such governor, lieutenant-governor, or commander-in-chief, to cause all pro- 
ceedings thereon to be stayed, if he shall see just cause so to do, until his Majesty’s pleasure shall be 
known and certified to him by his Majesty, by and with the advice of his Majesty’s privy council ; and 
such governor, lieutenant-governor, or commander-in-chief is hereby required to transmit to one of 
his MsiMty'a principal secretaries of state, to be laid before his Majesty in council, an authenticated 
copy oWe proceedings in every such case, together with his reasons for causing the same to be stayed, 
and such documents (properly verified) as he may judge necessary for the information of his Majesty. — 

* 44. 

Penalty qf bOOl. on Persons making false Declaration , or falsifying any Document . — If any person or 
persons shall falsely make declaration to any of the matters herein-before required to be verified by de- 
claration, or If any person or persons shall counterfeit, erase, alter, or falsify any certificate or other 
instrument in writing required or directed to bo obtained, granted, or produced by this act, or shall 
knowingly or wilfully make use of any certificate or other instrument so counterfeited , erased, altered, 
or falsified, or shall wilfully grant such certificate or other instapnent in writlug, knowing it to be false, 
such person or persons shall for every such offence forfeit the sum of 500 1. — $ 45. « 

How Penalties are to be recovered All the penalties and forfeitures inflicted and incurred by this act 

shall and may be sued for, prosecuted, recovered, and disposed of in such manner, and by such ways, 
means, and methods, as any penalties or forfeitures inflicted or which may be incurred for any offence* 
committed against any law relating to the customs may now legally be sued for, prosecuted, recovered, 
and disposed of ; and the officer or officers concerned in seisures or prosecutions under this act shall, 
be entitled to and receive the same share of the produce arising from such seisures as in the case of 
seisures for unlawful importation, and to such share of the produce arising IVom any pecuniary fine or 
penalty fgr any offence against this act, as any officer or officers is or are now by any law or regulation 
entitled to upon prosecutions for pecuniary penalties. — ^ 46. 
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HKPORT. In commercial navigation, a paper delivered by the masters of all ships 
arriving from parts beyond sens to the Custom-house, and attested upon oath, containing 
an account of the cargo on board, &c. — (See unti> % p. 669.) 

REPRIS AI.S. Whe^ the people of one nation have unlawfully seized and detained 
property belonging to another state, the subjects of the latter are authorised, by the law 
of nations, to indemnify themselves, by seizing the property of the subjects of the state 
aggressing. This is termed making remisals ; and commissions to this effect are issued 
from the Admiraky. — (See PrivateeA.) 

HESPONDENTIA. See Bottomry and Respondentia. 

REVENUE and EXPENDITURE. Though not properly belonging to a work of 
this sort, we believe we shall do an acceptable service to our readers by laying before them 
the following comprehensive Table of the revenue and expenditure of the United King- 
dom in 18*10, 1841, and 1842. — (See pp. 1057, 1058.) It contains more information 
in a brief space than most parliamentary papers. It was originally framed according 
to the suggestion, and printed upon the rfPbtion, of Mr. Pusey ; and there are not very 
many members who can refer to so useful a memorial of their parliamentary career. 

RHUBARB (Du. Rhubarber ; Fr. Rhutxirt>e, liubarbe ; It. Rabarlmro, Reo-lxirbarof 
Sp. Ruibarbo ; Hus. Rctcen ; Arab. Rate end ; Chin. Ta-hwang ), the root of a plant, a 
native of China and Tartary. •Three varieties of rhubarb are known in the shops; viz. 
Russian, Turkey, and Fast Indian or Chinese rhubarb. 'Hie first two resemble each 
other in every respect. They are, in fact, the same article, being both derived from 
Tartary. The portion destined for the Petersburg market being selected and sorted at 
Kiachta, acquires the name of Russian rhubarb ; while the portion that is sent from 
Tartarv to Smyrna and other places in Turkey is called .Turkey rhubarb. The best 
pieces only are sent to Petersburg ; and according to the contract with the government, 
on whose account it is !>ought, all that is rejected must be burnt ; ami that which is 
approved undergoes a second cleaning before being finally packed up forafljltershiirg. 
'Die best pieces of Russian and Turkey rhubarb are roundish, and pcrfftMJp with a 
large hole, of a reddish or yellow colour on the outside, and when cut or broken exhibit 
a mottled texture, and alternate streaks of red and gray. Its odour is peculiar, and its 
taste nauseous bitter, and astringent. It should not be porous but rather compact and 
heavy. East Indian or Chinese rhubarb is in oblong Hat pieces seldom perforated; has 
a stronger odour, and is more nauseous to the taste, than the other ; it is heavier, more 
compact, breaks smoother, and affords a powder of a redder shade. — ( Thomson’* Dis- 
pensatory ; A inslit s Mot. Indian , §*t\ ) 

Of95,701 lb*, of rhubarb imported in 1*41, 43.640 wore brought from China, H.340 from the Philippines, 
7,290 from the East IikIW-*, and 33,7 10 from the 1'. States. Only 1,102 lb». were brought from llussia. 
The entries for consumption amounted to 42,230 lb*. The duty on rhubarb is 3 <i. per lb. 

RICK (Fr. Riz ; It. Riso ; Arab. A rut ; Hind, ('howl'), one of the most valuable 
of the cereal grasses, the Oryza saliva of botanists. It is raised in immense quantities 
in India, China, and most Fastern countries; in the West Indies, Central America, 
and the U. States; and in some of the southern countries of Ktirope. It, in fact, 
occupies the same place in most intertropical regions as wheat in the warmer parts of 
Kurope, and oats and rye in those more to the north. Forming, as it does, the principal 
part of the food of the most civilised and populous Eastern nations, it is more extensively 
consumed than any other species of grain. It is light and wholesome, but is said to 
contain less of the nutritive principle than wheat. When rough, or in its natural state 
in the husk, it is called paddy. Tlfbre is an immense variety in the qualities of rice. 
Thafwhich is principally exported from Bengal has received the name of cargo rice. 
It is of a coarse reddish cast, but is sweet anti large grained, and is preferred by the 
natives to every other sort. It is not kiln-dried, but is parboiled in earthen pots or 
caldrons, partly to destroy the vegetative principle, so that it may keep better, anti 
partly to facilitate the process of busking. Patna rice is more esteemed in Kurope than 
any other sort of rice imported from the East. It is small grained, rather j«Dg ami 
wiry, and remarkably white. Hut the rice raised on the low marshy grounds WNSoutli 
Carolina is unquestionably very superior to any brought from any part of India. It 
may, perhaps, be worth mentioning, that rice, like wheat, oats, and barley, ia not in- 
digenous to America. It was first raised in South Carolina from seeds brought from 
Madagascar, near the end of the 17th century. Its culture increased so rapidly that 
in 1724 no fewer than 18,000 tierces, or barrels, were exported. — (Pitkin** American 
Statistic f, 1835, p. 100. ) Accor^hg to the returns under the census of 1840, the 
tota! annual produce of rice in the U. States may be estimated at 80,841,422 lbs., or 
above 36,000 tons, of which about 3-4ths are raised in South Carolina. The value of 
the export* of rice from the U. States amounted, in 1839, to 2,460,198 dollars ; in 1840, 
to 1,942,076 dollars ; and in 1841, to 2,010,107 dollars. * 

P™* 11 **** l»nd» naturally or artificially irrigated It, at far as rice Is concerned, From 5 to 10 timet 
******* u,In **»at of dry land having no command of water : and hence the vast unporUnqp of irrl- 
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An Account of the Public Revenue and Expenditure of the U. Kingdom In 1040. 1841, and 1842, ex- 
hibiting In detail the various Items embraced in the one and tbe other. — LParUtPaper No. 494. 
Seat. 1843.) 


Heads of Income. 


Public Ivcoks nr tub Ymi 


Custom* and BxcU*. 


Sugar and molasses 
Tea 


! Tobacco and snuff 


Currants and raisins 


Hides and skins - 

Paper - 

Soap 

Candles aqU^ftlow 
Coals, soe^plfc - 

GIass . 

Bricks, tiles, and slates 

Timber 

Auctions 

Excise licences « 

Post-horse duties 


5 , 2^,363 
69,035 
1 , 721,281 
• 5 , 307,675 
3 , 973,668 


48 , 262,094 

978,959 

6.041,773 


1,335,412 

5 , 130,271 

4 , 088,957 

768,886 

3 , 577,224 


Total Customs and Exclae 
Stamp*. 

\ Deeds and other Instruments 
1 Probates and legacies • 


Bills of exchange, bankers* notes - 
Newspapers and advertisements • 
Stage coaches ... 
Receipts - 

Ocher stamp duties 

Aatmtacd and Land Tax**. 
Land taxes - 

Windows - 

Servants ... 

Horses - 

Cam ^ 

D°g« m _ - • * 

Additional 10 per cent. - 
Other a s ses sed taxes 

P roper ty and In corns tax • 
PeHhpAoe 

Crown lands ... 

Other ordinary revenue^and other 
resources . . . 

Total Income - . 

Kxoess of expenditure over income 


1,342,604 

482,422 


61,693,610 

1,750,543 


1,495,540 

438,296 


69,315,433 

2,149 AM 


4,486,410 
689,038 
1,578,145 
368,161 : 


61 ,120,040 
4,075,119 
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48 

Pusue EsratMTuii u* T*a Yuaas ^ j 

HmU at Kspcndftm** 

* 

1840. 

1841. 

1847. 

A<m«w — OUffw^ CaK»c*w». 

Clrtl f Cuttom - 

D*P<trtiiM«ti ) KxAm - 

- 

‘ £ 

6*3,75* 
. 840,700 

£ 

£ 

673,767 

798/183 

A 

1,477,150 

e | 

610,754 

776.734 

1,387,48* 

566,957 

Prrnndf* TWce, land auA, nmu*, poUc« 
cruUm and harbour tbBiJi • 

% 

577/168 

. 

561,990 

. 

Stamp* - 

AM«tcd tax** - - - 

Other ordinary revenue* - 
Superannuation and other allowance* 


«/H 1,581 
150,133 
168,777 
54,678 
367,756 

- - 

1,9*4,140 

140,95* 

174,717 

56,964 

858,778 

- 

1,954.445 

147,440 

187,867 

57,7*7 

863/116 

Total revenue 


7,777,84 O 

- 

S/T74/M6 

- 

7,705,497 

PmUic Debt. 

1 merest on permanent debt 

Terminable annuities ... 

Management * 

*4,357.769 

4,714,441 

134.74! 

: ; 

74/133/357 

4/176,776 

135,669 

j 

74,489,791 

4/171,530 

134.158 


Interest on Exchequer bills 

Total debt 

78,730.954 

647.997 

79,373,951 

78,543,797 

896,465 

79,447,767 

76,694,979 

775/110 

79,419/189 




Civil Geienmnl. Civil List. Privy Purer. 

Salaries of the household, and tradesmen's bills - 
The allowances to the several branches of the 
Koval Kamitv. and 40 the Prince of Coburg 
(King of the Belgian*) • 

The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland** establishment - 
The sa'arte* and expenses of the Houses of Par- 
liament | including priming) 

Civil departmenta, including superannuation al- 
lowances - 

Other annuities, pensions and superannuation al- 
lowance* on the consolidated fund and on the 
greet revenue - 
Pensions, civil list 

571,800 

573,978 

37,339 

177,410 

518,940 

349,597 

7,743 

*1,771,577 

371,800 

318/8)0 

37,465 

177,717 

498,551 

319.799 

4/177 

*1.666.854 

371.800 

318/100 

30,331 

1*3 ^4 7 

574,773 

317,6^1 

5.170 

1,686,735 

Total civil government 




Jmstie*. 

Courts of hiillte ... 

Police and criminal prosecutions 

Correction .... 

Total Justice 

534,945 

5775**3 

785,495 

*1.397,603 

533.761 

571.805 

497j06O 

1 ,607,676 

55 1 ,540 
595,9*5 
493,117 

1 ,640,607 




Dt pi rustic. 

Foreign ministers* salaries and pensions 

Consuls' salaries and superannuation allowance* - 
Disbursements, outfit 

Total diplomatic 

1 88,765 
171,787 
5f ,998 

* 365,545 

185,770 

1*8,890 

36,671 

351/131 

f 183.470 
1 IH.649 
47,1-36 

344,775 



i 


Parses. 

f Effective 1 

AtmJ \ Non-effective rf . ro * n Z 

(91.901) 

4 ,4 < 85.59-5 
(88/8*6) 
7.439,677 

: 

(97.630) 

3,971.475 

(86,760) 

7.446,996 

j 

. 

» 

(H4.I83) 

7/191.699 

i 

Total army 

6/190,767 

- 

6,418,471 

- 

5,987,971 


- few. 

(7V,953) 

1,441345 

; * 

140.773) 

5,103.358 

177.447) 

1,385.716 

j • 

143.619) 

4,731,164 

! (47 783) 

| 1,406,999 


Total navy 

*5,597.311 

♦ 

6,489/174 

- 

6,640,163 


fsrm ..... f number of men 

~ m 
A 

‘ " 

l! fikS/Hs 

; ; 

(631) 

166,199 


Total ordnance 

Total force* 

Army and ordnance ImmmctUm In Canada 
China expedition - , 

China and India,— army, nary, and ordnance 

Bounties, Ac. to promoting fisheries • 

Public verbs • . * 

Payments out af the revenue «f crown lands, fee 
improvements and various public services 
foH-sdkei cbswges collection and other pey- 

Qoaremine and warehousing establishments 
Miscellaneous service a net deseed under the fore- 
going bauds - 

1.031340 

1*4,119.418 

553,749 

150/100 

) 4 ,607 
551/137 

744,741 

848 ,368 
119,477 

1,410,840 

1/115,137 

14,779,677 

7,174,673 

14,907,757 


- 

117,153 

400,000 

18,004 
r 356,474 

713/115 

931/177 

171/196 

1/107/178 


*33.343 
630 /XW 

pus 

1 19,519 
193,607 

967,195 

177,941 

1,511,560 

Total expenditure ^ 


53,444/15 3 

- 

M,445/il 

- 

55.ltf.159 

irwweeendiew. — The amount of tavmhnfcie ait* 
nuitles on Vh January was 

Mr. Pin! a teem ... 


4,1 14/171 

1,710,761 

- 

4/196.93* 

1,604/195 

* 

3,9*8,783 

1.397135 

DHtoarn 

* No part tf (Mi taemnejs at prment paid for th 
Pensions to the servants adfiastaMishmeat of the li 

♦ A mm erwmsl is,. . ui M.U 

* * * 

*~f,4O07«W 

• 

*#437,757 

dlwiifaAei 

■ h* nsiTsiih 

8/998/148 
umutiles and 

rte PPtoomTbharl^tol muvthebalanoe (34/X*y.| tnth# .wJ 

\year 184*. Is esefuded from both sides of the presedT eecwmtT 
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gallon In all countries where this grain Is cultivated. But it is worthy of remark, that, owing to the not 
unfreqtxffit occurrence of severe droughts, there is a greater variation In the crops of rtee than In those 
of any other species of grain. Those who. like the Hindoos, depend almost entirely on it for subsistence,' 
are, consequently, placed in a very precarious situation. There can be, no doubt that famines are at once 
more frequent and severe in Hinaostan than in any other quarter. * * 

A few years ago, England was principally supplied with cleaned rice from Carolina. Latterly, however, 
the imports of Carolina rice have been much reduced. An Improved method o( separating the husk, 
which throws out the grain clean and unbroken, has been successfully Introduced into this country ; and 
as the grain, when in the husk, is found to preserve its flavour and sweetness better during along voyage 
than when shelled, large quantities are now Imported gough from Bengal and the U. States. Unques- 
tionably, however, the late oppressive discriminating duty of 14s. a cwt. on American and other foreign 
cleaned rice did more than any thing else to increase the imports of rough grain ; and the fact of 
the duty on paddy from Bengal being only Id. per quarter, while that on paddy from Carolina was 2t. 6d. 
a bushel, sufficiently accounts for the increased imports from the former. But the duty on foreign 
cleaned rice having been reduced in 1842 to 6s. a cwt., and on rice in the husk to 7s. a quarter, it is pro- 
bable that the imports from Carolina will be materially increased. Independently of duties, the con- 
sumption Is materially dependent on the price of wheat. Increasing when its price increases, and falling 
when it falls. In bad seasons, when wheat is soil and damp, it is usual to mix rice with it in grinding. 


Account of the Quantities of Rice imported into the U. Kingdom during each of the 7 Years ending 
with 1841, specifying the Countries whence it was brought, and the Quantities brought from each. 


Countries 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

East India Company’s territories 

Cwt. 

Crvi. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

and Ceylon ... 

433,041 

145,180 

352,834 

403,895 

31,931 

419,319 

320,754 * 

*97,535 

Sumatra and Java 

11,310 

47,384 

30,243 

145,056 

113,674 

85.584 

United States of America - 

4,497 

9,974 

1,186 

504 

676 

848 

145 

All other countries 

4,890 

11,488 

820 

4,038 

12,003 

8.746 

9,455 

Total imported * • 

449,638 

186,826 

385,083 

238,366 

577,054 

443.916 

486.719 

Retained for consumption 

98,447 

73,708 

142,694 

119,689 

*01,226 

213,330 

443,373 


Account of the Quantities of Rice (in the Husk) imported into the U. Kingdom during each of the 
7 Years ending with 1841, specifying the Countries whence they were brought, and the Quantities 
brought from each. 


Countries. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1^38. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

Western coast of Africa 

East India Company’s territories 
and Ceylon ... 

United States of America - 
AU other countries 

BumKHm. 

14,946 

29,426 

459,326 

643 

nuAhctt. 

13,390 

1,704 

443,445 

188 

ButheU. 

4,975 

17,451 

317,851 

116 

13,050 

402,681 

2.360 

BuJkrli. 

1,376 

8,938 

343.058 

184 

Busfe/s. 

4,339 
534.448 
• 394 

fisddi. 

3,385 

1,336 

344.506 

145 

Total imported 

304,341 

458,747 

340,277 

418,407 

353,754 

336,959 

347,354 

Retained for consumption 

177.930 

205,250 

160,281 

169,374 

190,351 

145,676 

» 462,795 


Prices of rice, per cwt., in the London market, on the 



31st December, 1843. 

31st December, 1844. 

Duties for Home Use. 

Bengal, ordinary ... 

Do. middling and good - 

Carolina, dressed ... 

Do. In bond - - - 

9. d. 9. d. 

9 0 to 10 6 

11 0 — 14 6 

210 — 44 O 

15 0 — 18 0 

9. d. 9. d. 

10 0 to 10 6 

11 0 — 14 6 

26 0 — 30 O 

22 0 — 

6d. per cwt. 

6s. per cart. 


RIGA, a city of European Russia, the capital of Livonia, on the Duna, about 9 miles 
from the sea, lat. 56° 56 ' 5" N., Ion. 24° O' 4" E. Population in 1838, including garrison. 


71,228. 


Harbour — A light-house has been erected on Fort Comet, on the western side of the mouth of the 
river. It has 2 lights : the first, elevated about 104 feet (English) above the level of the sea, may he seen, 
under favourable circumstances, at the distance of 4 leagues ; and the secoud, elevated about 244 feet, 
may be seen at the distance of 2& leagues. The bar at the mouth of the river has usually from 12 to 13 
feet water ; and vessels drawing more than this frequently load and unload part of their cargoes by 
meant of lighters at Bolderaa, a small town on the west side of the river, near its mouth. There is a fair- 
way beacon without the bar. In 5 fathoms water ; and w ithin, the channel is buoyed with black and 
white buoys; the black belnar left on the right or starboard side when entering, and the white on the 
larboard. Vessels bound for Riga take pilots at Bolderaa, who carry them to their auchorage. No ballast 
is&llojflfcto be discharged, except at Poderague. Regulations as to clearing, Ac. similar to those at 
Petern^. — ( Coulter sur let Pkares, 2d. ed. j and Regulations published by the Russian Authorities .) 


Trade . — Owing to its advantageous situation near the mouth of a great navigable 
river, the trade of Riga is very extensive ; being, of the Russian towns on the Baltic, 
in this respect second only to Petersburg. The trade is chiefly carried on by foreign 
merchants, particularly by the English. The principal exports are flax and hemp, lin- 
seed and hemp seed, timber, corn, tobacco, hides, wool, tallow, &c. ; the imports are 
salt, sugar, coffee, and groceries of all sorts, herrings, indigo, dye woods, cotton and 
cotton twist, silks, wines, &c. 

The matt trade ic exteutlve. The burghers of Riga send persons who are called mast brokers into 
the provinop to mark the trees, which are purchased standing. They grow mostly in the districts which 
border on the Dnieper, ere sent up that river to a landing place, transported 80 versts to the Duna. when. 

of AO to 200 pieces, they descend the stream to Riga. The tree which pro* 


being formed Into rafts from 
duces the largest masts Is the Scotch fir. 


Those pieces which are from 18 to 25 inches In diameter aro 

3 Y 2 
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called matte ; under those dimension*, apart, or. In England. Norway matte, because Norway exports no 
trees more than 18 Inches in diameter. Great skill is required In distinguishing those masts that are 
sound from those which are In the least internally decayed. They are usually from 7Q to 80 feet in 
length. 

The best kind of flax shii , _ .in 'White Russia, and Is called Druana rakltser t its 

colour is very white, and the threads long, uur, and loose, but it has sometimes black spots j the next 
quality, coming from the province of Trockic in Lithuania, is called Lithuanian rakltser, and Is very little 
Interior to Druana, but its colour is a little brown ; of this kind tbe best sort Is Thletenhausen. The best 
kind of C our land flax shipped from Riga is Marienburg ; that grown in Livonia is Inferior. There are 
two kinds of linseed : that of the last crop, which is used for sowing ; and that of former years, for 
crushing. To prevent deception, the year of its growth is stamped on the barrel by sworn Inspectors 
(bracken). Hemp-seed is mostly shipped for Holland. Riga wheat is inferior to that of Dantsic. 
Two descriptions are shipped — one the growth of Russia, the other of Courland ; the last Is the best, 
being larger bodied and of a brighter colour than the Russian j still, however, it makes but indifferent 
flour. Oats are of a good quality, and are largely exported ; peas are also occasionally exported. 

In shipping masts, the rest or the cargo generally consists of deals and wainscot logs ; the latter are 
much exported to England, and are very superior. 

Money For the monies of Riga, see Petersburg. 

I » eights and Measures The commercial pound is divided into 3 marcs, or 33 ioths ; and also into 

halves, quarters, Ac. It contains 6,463 English grains. Hence 100 lbs. of Riga — 93*17 lbs. avoirdupois ■■ 
41 8 kilog. » 86-33 lbs. of Hamburg — 84*64 lbs. of Amsterdam. TheUspound — 30 lbs. j the shippound ■» 
30 Impounds. 

The loof Is the measure for grain : 48 loofs **= 1 last of wheat, barley, or linseed ; 46 loofs — 1 last of 
rye; and 60 loofs — 1 last of oaU. malt, and beans. According to Kelly, the loof — 1*9376 Winchester 
bushels ; nod, consequently, tbe last of wheat — 1 1*636 quarters. Nelkenbrecher does not value tbe loof 
quite to high as Kelly. 

The fuder. the measure for liquids, is divided into 6 ahms, 24 ankers, 130 quarts, or 730 stoofa. Tbe 
anker — 101 English wine gallons. 

The foot of Riga « 10*79 English inches. The ell — 3 feet ; the clafter — 6 feet. 

The following accounts of the trade of Riga have been taken from the official state- 
ments given in the excellent articles on Riga, published in tbe Supplement au Journal de 
f Interienr for 1843 (pp. 33 — 48.) a detailed official account of the imports into and 
exports from Riga in 1841 will be found in the art. Petersburg. 

Account of the* Value of the Imports into and Exports from the Port of Riga during each of the 19 Years 

ending with 1842. and of the Number and Tonnage of the Ships engaged In its Trade during each of 

these Y ears. 





Valua of Paiwr 



Ve*rt 

Import*. 

Exports. 

Rouble In 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 




MUtr. 


1*91 

i*a»#r rvri/n. 

95,91546* 

Puprr r«*JUn. 
41,065.738 

Cop. 

37 

939 

Tams. 

133,696 

IS 35 

18437.6 20 

43,150,657 

87 l-7th. 

1,003 

142,934 

18*26 

14,494 459 

34.956,933 

37 1-7 tii. 

1.003 

140,053 

198.068 

1H*7 

16,410,875 

40,668,678 

37 

1,3'M 

1838' 

15.440,399 

33,713,004 

364 

1,163 

187/144 

1839 

16,014,755 

36,688,257 

27 3-10lh. 

1.405 

193,318 

1850 

13,747,189 

41,136,200 

374 

1,341 

173.000 

1831 

11. 464 /MM 

47,3 26.131 

27 

1,609 

233,738 

1*33 

13.173.690 

39,803.813 

87 3- 10th. 

1,3*9 

199,140 

1853 

1 1 ,738,63 1 

35,583,388 

87 7-lOth. 

903 

137,118 

1X34 

10,309,055 

30,0X3,796 

*8 

814 

111/570 

1X55 

11,657,171 

50/139.779 

38ft 

914 

187,796 

1X56 

13.338,407 

43,033,073 

38 

1,033 

159,493 

1837 

13.761 .563 

13,137,307 

34 ,933,874 

28ft 

1,149 

152,8X8 

1X3X 

43,711,053 

38 4-7th. 

1,379 

1*5,758 

1859 

13,438.141 

53,937,130 

ditto. 

1/565 

331,468 

1840 

13,815,018 

39,364,339 

ditto. 

1/H7 

153/133 

1841 

13,973,3.15 

40.033,104 

ditto. 

1*063 

159,110 

1X13 

- 

• 

* 

1,945 



Account of the Exports of Corn from tbe Port of Riga lathe Year 1817, and during each of the 19 Yes 

ending with 1842. 


1X17 

1X34 

1X35 

1826 

1X37 

1X3X 

1X33 

1X30 

1X31 

1X5« 

1X33 

1834 

1X33 

IM7 

ISIS 

188* 

1X40 

IX4| 

1X43 


Wheat. 


CKHrvrrU. 

136,795 

1,7 IX 
13,337 
16,645 
11,83* 
53,563 
334,307 
67,356 
1XI,*43 
79,333 
6,531 
156 
604 
3,101 
7X4 
1 1,054 
55/1*7 
6,530 

9M4 


Kym. 


CAHtrtrf*. 
997 .550 
435 
1,991 
38,999 
97,471 
346,653 
503,719 
319,669 
613,639 
540,313 
74,007 
9,031 
156 
4,090 
98,9-56 
3X74*99 
498,344 
17,593 

838 


Bariev. 


8,066 

93,759 

77.379 

5,905 

Itift 

59/*X» 

95,480 

119,066 

10^48 

19,476 

9455 

i? 5 SS 

35,39* 

109434 


m 


Oats. 

Total. 

GXefw mW*. 

' 13,978 * 
17,960 
98,373 
35,t57 
16/553 
98.800 

Cldiwfif. 

1/134,145 

94,1X7 

56387 

301,3X8 

m 

81,995 

318AM 

M S 

"SS 

768,4*1 

* L660 * 
107*631 


17*6X3 

S3S8 

153,498 

4s!tM 

105,157 


Statement showing the Quantities of the principal Articles of Merchandise imported Into Riga during 
each of the 4 Yeart ending with 1641. 


Principal Article*. 




148/116 

14,766 

1.775.73- 


1X39. 



1641. 



m 
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Statement showing the Value of Timber and the Quantities of Hemp, with the Quantities and Values of 
the Fla*, Linseed, and Hempseed exported from Riga during the following Years. 


Yean. 

Timber. 

Hemp. 

Years. 

F1 “- 

Linftd and Hempseed. j 

Value. 

Quanti- 

ties. 

Quanti- 

ties. 

Value. 

Quantities. Quantities. 

Value, 
of both. 

1816 to 1820 aver. 
1841 —1845 — 
1846—1830 — 
1831 — 1833 — 
1836— 1840 — 
1841 

1844 

§g 

Pood*. 

008,437 

644,164 

646,128 

749,461 

947,434 

997,166 

1,084,600 

1818 to 1847 aver. 
1828 — 1837 — 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1844 

Pood*. 

996,744 

1,496.455 

1,834,370 

1,550,784 

1,446,754 

1,6*1,484 

1,794,959 

Paper roub. 

1 8,343,700 
14,183 4 34 
14,980.917 
1 7 ,659,564 

Cketrvert*. 

157,567 

406,816 

488,930 poodsl 19,358pds. 
444,489 92,141 

197,478 44,509 

348,464 93,165 

357,801 chet. 109,554 cht- 

Paper roub. 

7,547,046 

7,474,670 

6,447,807 

10,970,253 


Wc borrow from a different, but not less authentic source, the following details as to 
the trade of Riga in 1842. 


No fewer than 446 British ship* arrived at Riga In 1644. 

The value of merchandise exported in 1844 was 4,618,473/. 
8e. id., being an increase of 400,677/. 8*. id. orer the previous 
rear. The value of that shipped for the 17. Kingdom was 
1,547,7101. 5s. 46., being more than a moiety of the total 
exports. 

There hare been shipped, la 1844, 49.171 tons of flax, and 
824 tons cod '.11 a, the exportation to the U. Kingdom being — 
Tons. Tom*. 

In 1844, 43,566 flax, 706 codllla 
In 1841, 44,948 — 846 — 

The exports of flax to France were 4,448 tons, to Spain 
about 500 tons, and to Portugal 767 tons. The flax in hand 
at the end of the shipping season was of the new growth, the 
qualltv of which, especially the IJvooian flax, is generally ap- 
proved. The last prices for flesh flax were — 

£ s. 6. 

P. T. R. 55 4 61 

P. T. R. 34 * 4 f 

D. C. 31 10 
R. T. *6 17 
Crown M. 36 4 

Superior H. 31 11 0 

H. 33 10 5/ 

There hare been exported in — 

Ton*. Ton*. 

1844, 1 7.644 hemp, and 2,165 codilla 
1841, 16,444 — 1,685 _ 


Per ton free on board with- 
out winter charges. 


Of these were shipped to the U. Kingdom — 

Ton*. Ton*. 

Xn 1844, 9,758 hemp, 1,099 codlfla 
1841, 10,471 — 353 — 

The prices of hemp in January 1844 wore — 

£ *. d. 

R. II. 47 14 0*1 

O. H. 46 5 O l Per ton free on board. 

P. H. 45 8 0J 

It may be well to mention that the hemp shipped fer the 
1 British navy contract coat in many instances, from its superior 
quality, 4Hs. and even 100s. per ton more then the common 
ft. H. as above quoted. 

There were shipped to all countries 1 72,291 barrels of linseed, 
of which 48,649 barrels were for the U. Kingdom. The ex- 
ports of hempseed were 164,331 barrels, of which only 3,665 
barrels went to the U. Kingdom. 

The shipments of corn were — 

Quarter*. Quarter*. Quartered* Quarter*. 

1844, 4,854 wheat, 36,818 rye, 15,889 barley, 40.886 oat* 

1841, 13,514 _ 7,943 — 13,4*3 — 

4,777 quarter* wheat, the whole of the oats (20.886 quarters) 
and barley (2,779 quarters) were shipped for the U. Kingdom. 

The exportation of all sorts of wood to the U. Kingdom was 


Years. 

Wainscot 

Togs. 

Half Logs. 

Pipe Hhd. 
Staves. 

Deals. 

Timber. 

Square. 

Round. 

Spars and ] 
Bowsprits, j 

184* 

4,343 

1 198 

4,516 

116,444 

17,134 I 

1,705 I 

439 1 

1841 | 

4,112 

1 73 

980 

171,441 

15,888 i 

1,768 j 

394 I 


The total exportation being — 


Years. 

Wainscot 

Logs. 

HalflAjgs. 

Pipe Hhd. 
Slaves. 

Deals. 

Timber. 1 

Square. Round. { 

Spars and 
Bowsprits. 

1844 

2,950 

244 

373,561 

313,834 

79,y99 i 

4,440 | 

1,619 

1841 

3,046 

141 

400.1 GO 

318,677 ! 

67,388 1 

3,407 1 

1,947 


The quality of timber denominated ** crown fit timber " has j fereivce in the quality of crown timber, and timber of the 
latterly become very scarce, so that the greater p*irt of the second quality, except that the latter is knottier than the 
Riga exports consist of the second quality, or what is called former. 

•' VerschlffWtgs brack Umber." There U no essential dif- | 

RIO DE JANEIRO, the capital of Brazil, on the Atlantic, in lat. 22° 54' 15* S., 
Ion. 43° 15' 50 " W. Population 200,000. The harbour of Rio is one of the finest in 
the world, both as respects capaciousness and security for all sorts of vessels. In coming 
from the N. E. Jt is usual to make Cape Frio, in lat. 23° T 18" S., Ion. 42° S' 19" W., 
being about 4 leagues nearly E. of Rio. The entrance to the harbour is marked by a 
remarkable hill in the form of a sugarloaf, 900 feet high, close to its west side; while 
on the east, or opposite side of the bay, at the distance of about 1^ mile, is the fort of 
Santa Cruz. But the wood-cut in the next page, taken from a chart published by order 
of the Brasilian authorities, gives a much better idea of this noble harbour than conld 
be obtained from any description. 

Entrance to the Harbour. — Vessels bound for Rio, coming from the N., should, after rounding Cape 
Frio, Stfeer due W., keeping about 3 leagues from the coast, until they come within 5 or 6 miles of tne 
Ilha RaxOy or Flat Island lying almost due S. from the mouth of the harbour, at the distance of about 3 
leagues. A light-house, the lantern of which is said to be elevated nearly 300 feet above the level of the 
sea, was erected on this island in 1829. The light is a revolving one, finishing its revolution in 3 minutes, 
and exhibiting alternately a white and a red light There is also a light-house in the fort of Spate Cruz, 
the tight of which is fixed, and elevated about 60 feet above the level of the sea. — Coulter sur tet Pkares , 
Sdedj Having got within 5 or 6 miles of the Ilha Rasa, ships may enter by day or by night, the dotted 
line In the cut marking the ftdr-way into the harbour, There are no pilots to bo met with ; and as there 
are no hiddsn dangers of any kind, their services are not wanted. On entering, vessels must pass within 
hall of Fort Santa Crus, to be ready to answer any questions that may be put to them. They then pro- 
ceed to Fort Vllganhon, below or opposite to which they must bring to, or come to anchor, allowing no 
boats to come alongside, but those of the government, until they have received pratique, when they will 
be permitted to proceed to the usual place of anchorage for the merchant shipping. 

The sea breese generally sets in about 11 a. m., and lasts till about sunset. It Is strong enough to 
enable ships to overcome the ebb. High water at tall and change at 2 In the afternoon. 

Monetf, Weights, amt Measures. —All payments are made in paper money, which has been over-issued, 
and hi excessively depreciated. But in ordinary cases the par of exchange may now be assumed at about 
314. sterling per patriotic dollar, of 1390 rels paper. Weights and long measures sure the same as those 
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of Lisbon, the arroba belnsr 32} lbs. avoirdupois ; but measures of capacity are different, a medida being 
equal to Imperial galls., and an alquitre to 1*11 ditto. 

Trade . — The Made of Rio is extensive, and has increased rapidly of late years. ' It is 
now by far the greatest mart for the export of coffee. The shipments of this important 
article, which in 1830 amounted to 396,785 bags, have increased with such unexampled 
rapidity, that in 1842-43 they amounted to 1,176,138 bags, that is (taking the bag at 
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154 lbs.), to 181,125,252 lbs., or 80,859 tons ; being nearly equal to all the exports of 
coffee from all the other ports in the world 1 Sugar is also an important article of 
export from Rio, though latterly it has been decreasing, and does not now exceed 
10,000 cases (15 cwt. each). The other great articles of export from Rio are hides, 
rice, tobacco, rum, tapioca, ipecacuanha, manioc flour, and other inferior articles. The 
export of cotton has almost entirely ceased ; and that of gold, diamonds, &c. is mo tly 
clandestine, and too inconsiderable to be worth notice. We subjoin 


An Account of the Quantities and Values (in Reis) of the principal Articles of Brasilian Produce 

exported from Rio In 1840 


CoSbe, 5,255,950 arrobas, at 3,600- 
ExptnMi, including duty and com- 
mission, 17$ per cent. 

Sugar, 575,003 arrobac, at *,100 - 
Expense*, as above, 15 per cent. - 

Hides, 184,992, at 6,300 - 

Homs, 100,000, at 4,500 per 100 - 
Tanned half-hides, 17,600, at *,.500 
Rice, bags, 17.805. at 9,000 - 
Tobacco, arrobas, 100,000, 


Ret*. 

18,395,825 

3,219,269 

Ret*. 

21,615,094 

Rum, pipes, 3,1 10, at 65,000 
Tapioca, barrels, 250, at 9,000 
Ipecacuanha, lb*., 20.000, at 500 - 
Jacaranda, manioc flour, and va- 
rious articles ... 

Rei*. 

202.150 

2,250 

10,000 

1 ,207 ,500 
906,620 

200.000 

2,113,120 


2,234,834 

279,350 

1,161,039 

4,500 

43,750 

161,145 

450,000 

Expenses, as above, 12$ per cent. - 


Total value of exports during 
the jear 1 840 



at 4 ,500 

* Being, at tha medium exchange of the year, equal to about 3,400,000 1. 


1 26,242,398*1 


Subjoined is 


An Account of the Exports or Coffee from Rio during each of the 4 Years ending with 1842-43, specifying 
the Countries for which they were exported, and the Quantities shipped for each. 



1842-43. 

1841-42. 

1840-41. 

1839-40. 

United States .... bags 
England and the English Channel - — 

Hamburg and 5 1 tons - . — 

Sweden and the Baltic - - — 

Bremen . • . . — ■ 

Antwerp - - . - — 

Holland - • • - — 

France - - - - - — 

Trieste - - - - - — 

Different ports in the Mediterranean - — 

Portugal - - - - . — 

Cape of Good Hope - - — 

Various places not in Europe - - — 

Total - _ 

390,519 

160,315 

209,478 

34.656 

27,208 

64,045 

38* 

43,984 

117,140 

77,671 

30,499 

17,945 

2,266 

370,245 

111,4*7 

219,936 

44,759 

27,767 

67,374 

9,141 

67,679 

86,125 

48,902 

20,309 

7,077 

3,022 

369,285 

8<>,7 IO 
200,561 
33,263 
17,254 
45,857 
4,755 
38,330 ! 

142,614 1 

20,31 1 
18,012 
13,724 
2,914 

329,934 

177,674 

2*3,980 

31,479 

*1,209 

49,969 

39,535 

131,156 

29,569 

24,463 

28,647 

2,603 

1,176,138 

1,073,761 

993,490 

1,090,218 


— •( From the Circular qf A. F. Biestcrfcld 8f Co.) 


The aggregate value of the exports, in the undermentioned years, has been 


1R36 

1837 

1838 


- 18,711,824 

- 15,362,612 

- 20,465,865 


1839 

1840 


Ret*. 

- 23,362,298 

- 26,242,393 


The principal article of import consists of cotton goods, the value of which amounts 
to full one third of the total value of the imports. Next to cottons are woollen, linen, 
and silk manufactures, wines, jewellery, and ironmongery ; flour, meat, fish, butter, and 
Other articles of provision ; spirits salt, earthenware, paper, and a host of other articles 
Of the total value of the imports in 1838-9, estimated at 29,450,f>98 rs., that of the 
cotton goods which were almost wholly supplied by Great Britain, amounted to 
10,555,704 rs. ! We subjoin 


An Account of tho Value of the Imports into Rio during each of the Three Years ending with 1S38-9, 
specifying the Value of those furnished by each Country. 


Countries. 

1836-1837. 

1837-1838.^838-1839.11 

Gt. Britain A ber possess. - 
France - 

United States N. America • 
Hamburg and Bremen 

8 taiga In the 9L Plata 
Portugal and her possess - 
Spalit - 

Italy - - - - 

Ports of the Pacific - 
Baltic pom - 

Rei*. 

13,345,787 
3,9*1,145 
1,054,474 
*,037,938 
1,098 ,*64 
1,671,3*9 
357,649 
473,674 
282,644 
166,699 

Rei*. 

1 *,689,846 
*,804,160 
1,667,863 
1,661.875 
1,599,680 
1,556,395 
682,426 
*65,260 
*16,057 
155,040 

Rei*. 

15,092,554 
4,31 4,363 

1 ,799,687 
1,596,317 
1,577,217 
*,652,598 
765,413 
475,015 
9,994 
350,255 



Sundry ph 

Coastwise, aunt* pm* 
[ j Ditto, duties unpaid 

Totals 


The customs duties at Rio, in 1840, amounted to 1,929,822 rs. on imports 
1,920,406 rs. on exports During the same year 858 ships arrived at Rio fro« 
ports : and 812 sailed, of which 512 were laden with Brazilian produce, and In 
ballast. On the 1st of June 1841, there were in the port 21 British, 27 Portngb&e, 
12 American, &c. ships. The arrivals coastwise, in 1840, amounted to 1,849. — (From 
Freest' a Rio Circular , and Private Returns from Rio . ) 

The entire^xports of sugar from Brazil may amount to from 75,000 to 80,000 tons 
a year : viz. from Rio, 8,000 tons ; Bahia (the principal port for the export of sugar), 
83,00(5 tons ; Pernambuco, 27,000 tons ; Santos, 7,000 tons ; and other ports, 5,000 tons ; 
making, in all, 80,000 tons. But the exports have not increased within the last few 

3 Y 4 
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years : and now that labour is becoming scarcer and dearer, in consequence of the 
increasing difficulties thrown in the way of the importation of slaves, it is doubtfVil 
whether they will be maintained, and whether the exports of coffee will not alse de- 
cline. The latter, indeed, is now selling at a price hardly sufficient to defray the cost 
of its production. The exports of cotton are not very extensive, and have for a length- 
ened period been nearly stationary. Hides are a very important article of export. 


Port RogmUHom* The captain of mn ship entering Rio, I 

•mmj other poet of fin41, tf ordered by a law enacted In ! 

I. To go directly with hia r e a wl from the entrance of the 
harbour to the anchorage ground in Fronyuia ; and If, on ac- 
count of the tide, contrary wind, or any other ju*t cause, he 
should ha compelled to come to anchor, and ahall remain 
anchored for twelve hours after said hindrances are removed 
(except in case of being quarantined), he ahall pay a fine of 
100,000 reia, and ahall be compelled, bt the fort, or by a go- 
vernment Tease l of war, (whichever may be nearest,) to proceed 
imroed lately Co the Pranqula anchoring ground. 

V. He ahall not suffer any kind of vessel to hoard him, nor 
any person to com# on board or to leave hia v es s el , before he 
has been visited from the custom-house, excepting only the 
pilot, health officer, the head officer at the entrance, when there 
la one. and In the case of shipwreck, or for the saving of Uvea. 

3. Sven after the custom -house visit on arrival, and until 
the v a aaal la discharged, he ahall allow no person to come on 
board without a written permission from tne inspector of the 
customs; and this permission ahall be given In the follow - 
1 m cases, via. : — 

A. To allow the buyers of goods to gu on board to examine 
the cargo they wish to purchase, when sufficient specimens 
cannot be seen on shore. 

B- To workmen or labourers necessary to pat the cargo In 
order, taking cars to have them examined when they go on 
board and return. In case of the infraction of the above regu- 
lations, a fine shall be imposed on him from 100,000 to ¥00,000 
rets for every vessel he allows to board him, and of £00,000 
for each person who shall enter or leave hia vessel without 
licence, unless he br a passenger, or belonging to the crew : end 
every other person who goes on board or leaves the vessel shall 
pay 100,000 reis flag and be kept in custody until payment Is 
made. The one fled part of these fines shall be divided 
am on ^jst th e watchmen or military who shall have taken up 

4. He shall deliver to the /marda-mor (chief customs officer), 
when be makes hia visit on arrival, bis passport and cargo book. 

<5. He shall deliver to the commander of the guard-boat 
without (be port. If he be there, or at the Franquia, if he be 
there, the manifest as described below. 

6- He shall enter at the custom-house, within 84 hours after 
the guards- user has been on board, not counting the days on 
which the custom-house 1» shut, and prevent himself to the 
and swear, or affirm, that he has not on board of his 
r merchandise other than what b described in the 
ve has delivered, and that ha has no further declar- 
ation to make ; and if he do not entnr within the 84 hours, he 
shall pay 100,000 reis for each day’s detav additional. 
a7. If he shall detain his vessel at cither of the anchorages 
more than 84 hours, when he shall be directed by the guards- 
mor, or his representative, to remove thence, he shall pay 
100/100 reis for every day he delays. 

g. He shall discharge no part of hb cargo but by an order In 
writing from tha inspector ; and if he land any without such 
order, he shall pay I00/M» reis, for each package no tended. 

9. He shall give notice to the officer attending the discharge 
of the vassal, as soon as hb cargo is discharged, that he has 
nothing remaining on board. If he omit to do this on the 
same day, so that the vewwi may be immediately examined, hu 
shall be fined 100,000 reis. 

10. The master of every vessel going with a cargo to any 
part of the empire, must have two manifests of the cargo, 
exact copies of each other, exhibiting the name, class, and ton- 
nage of the vessel | the name at the captain, whose signature 
must follow the data ; the name of the port where the articles 
stated in the manifest were taken on board ; the name of the 
port or porta for which the vessel is destined ; the marks or 
counter -marks and numbers of the packages, and their descrip- 
tion, as bales, ra ses, pipes, half-pipes, barrels, fee.: a declaration 
of the quantity and quality of the merchandise of each package, 
or several similar ones of the same mark, and also of what Is 
on board in bulk ; the names of the consignees, or to order ; all 
to be written at length, except the number* of the package*. 

I I . When the vessel has taken In her cargo at more than or 
poet, there must be two manifest* from each port. 

IS At the end at the manifest, the captain shall declare the 
mmber of p a sse ng e rs , whether cabin or steerage, and tha bag- 
's* the use of each, and in addition any declaration no- 
f fbr hb security j and in good faith he shall declare whe- 
ny package to add to the manifest, or whether 

mt, with the cause of it, a* no after declaration 

shim f rom responsibility, for he will not be exempted 
vague declarations frequently made, which do not 

r ' deftclences or differences. 

captain of any vessel bound to Brasil, when he has 
“ *-‘s carg o In tha port or port* from which he is to 
e the manifests, as required In the 9th article, shall 
ecamsnto to the Brasilian consul residing In the 
" Lamina them, and if agreeable to there regu- 


ehantsi or 
in either 


shall be certified by two Brazilian rect- 
or, If there be none, by two merchants of 
1 , the rigneewreato be authenticated by 


14- Should any greater quantity of goads bo found on board 
than see stated ra the manifest or tha declaration of the cap- 
tain, the overplus shall be set tad retd divided amongst there 
who wise them, ... 


those who have discovered the deficiency, and half the value to 
the national treasury. These condemnations shall take place 
an the simple feet of there being an overplus or deficiency of 
goods, without ftirther proof being required. 

17. For each difference in the quality or mark of the package, 
the captain shall pay 8,000 reis, although In every other 
respect the goods discharged may agree with the manifest. 

IN. The captain whore manifests are not conformable to 
three regulations, shall be fined from 100,000 tub to on# canto 
4* rets, at the will of the collector, according to the degree of 
culpabil <ty that shall appear, and ho cannot discharge until tha 
fine b paid. 

19. In case the captain brings no manifest, ha may stilt ho 
allowed to discharge, by paying A per cent, on the value of the 
cargo, in addition to the usual duties. 

Fra aye (a. — Vessels proceeding to Brasil, and when It is 
wished to dispose of their cargoes at different porta, must clear 
out for “ Brazil and other ports,” or fbr 44 Pernambuco, Bahia, 
Rio de Janeiro, and other porta.* They are then entitled to 
tha privilege of Pranquia, and ma^fend a part of their cargoes 


at one port, paying duties only 

the remainder to other ports. 


goods so landed, and pro- 
But if they clear out 


read with t . 

for one port only, they are compelled to make a complete entry, 
and discharge the whole of the cargo. 

In proceeding from one Brazilian port to another. It b neces- 
sary that s bill of health should be taken from the local autho- 
rities of each port ; and where any part of the cargo 1* landed, 
the same must be noted on tha original manifest by the customs 
officer at the port. 

Anchor*#* Foreign vessels pay. in all ports of the empire, 

10 reis per ton per day, from the 5tfi day after their entry. 

LiuKt kon ** — The light house duty, 100 reis per ton, foi all 
▼resets over 40 tons departing from ports where there Is a light- 
house. Vessels under 40 tons are exempted from thb duty. 

Port-dnty Qn.aU vess el s not crossing the bar at the har- 

bour of Rio de Janeiro, the fallowing chargee are levied, vis., 
of three masts. UfiOO reis ; of two masts, 9/SOO reis t and of 
one mast, 6,400 rcb. 

Scat. — The duty is 40 reis fbr every written half-sheet. 

Health. — Visit of the physician b fixed at H.tOOreU ; but in 
case the vessel is made to perform quarantine, then another 
sum of 6,800 reis is payable on the admission of tha vessel to 
free pratique. 

Hotpiialt. _ A vessel of three masts pare 6,000 reis ; brigs, 
corvette*, and yachts, 4,000; pinnaces, 8 r £60 ; barks, !,*NO. 

Kech one of the ship’s company of vessels sailing for a foreign 
port pays 400 reis. 

Merchant*. — It Is customary that the expense of 
„ shipping a cargo on freight should be p*.ld by the 
vessel, unless the contrary w stipulated In the Mils of lading. 

When hard Spanish dollars are bargained far. In contracts of 
freight, they should be so expressed in the Instrument of con- 
tract, to prevent dispute. 

Purchases of produce are paid for In cash, and sales are made 
on stipulated credits, but nominally for cash. 

If bills on London are sent out fbr the purchase of produce in 
Brazil, the credit must have the confirmation of tha London 
house. 

Anchor art Due* in Dr a til Port*. — The anchorage dues fixed 
by law of 88*1 October, IBM, are now sup er seded t< 


Vtagt^f Merchant*. 
landing Wd 


3 rlx-dollars per ton, payable, one half on entering, ami one 
‘ sailing, by all merchi ‘ 


by a tax of 
_ Jig, and one 

reacts on foreign trading. 


half on ... , 

with the following restrictions: — 

Ships arriving in ballast, and going away the tame, will 
p*y the old anchorage ; If taking cargoes, they will pay half 
the present due*. 

Ships entering to get fresh prevision*, or in " frasmls," 
to try tha market, but do not discharge, pay only tha old an- 
chorage. If they merely discharge part of cargo, pay only 
half of present due*. 

Ship* emertnc under average or In distress, ‘pay nothing If 
they do not discharge, or only discharge tha naceaaery for re- 
pairing. 

Ship* carrying colon bis sutdect to soma modifications. 

* * — lino* 


hip* entering three time* 
• the first two vo ya ge * . 


i cere year, only pay anchorage 

Tha government is authorised to modify the Impost, as soon 
as the treaty with Great Britain aspire*, a* may seem most 
suitable for the encouragement of the national shlppinmtrade 
to foreign porta, or to the whale fisheries. The anchorage 
due* on foreign shipping may not be Increased. 

Rio, June 86. 1X43. * 

Rate* of C ommio ti on charged at Rio. 
ft per cent, on sales of merchandise. 

Il per cent, on pa rch see of roor ch s n d to e , with foods In hand, 
on amount of cost and charge*, 
tl per cant, guaranty an amount of salat on credit. 

8* par cent, for drawing or indorsing, and negotiating bill*. 
t| per cent, on p urch ase eg sale of v assa l s by private contract. 

6 per cent, on amount of vssssl s condemned by surveyor*. 

Sf per cent, fbr procuring or coHecting freight*. 

8| per rent, ha disbursements at Pan el s In oororooo case*, with 
feed* In hand. 

ft per asm. an di s b ursement s of vessel* when ftxnda ace ad- 
va nced, or In ease at condemnation, or fat mnli entering 

1 MreS^mrscdrlM end forwarding g&da ; and 
81 per cent, on amount of rea u o nat billtlaa incurred thereon. 

1 per oom on recrivlng^and paying money an which m ether 

4 per oant, on purchase or arte of gpede. 
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par oent. for Hfbcting marine Insurance on the amount ln> . 1 per cent, par month on all cash advanced. 


•urrd i and when the oreniium exceeds 10 per cent., 5 per No interest 'allowed on money on deposit, 
oent. on th« amount of premium. 1 per cent, storage on all dry good*. m 

I per cent, on remittance* on bills not indorsed. In the case of discharging and reshipping (m cargoes of vessels 

On consignments of merchandise withdrawn or reshipped, full in distress, on the invoice amount, Xj per cent, 
commission to be charged to the extent of advances or re* per cent., or half the commission charged on soles of mer- 
sponsi i duties incurred, and half commission on the residue cnandUe, will be returned to supercargoes, but nothing on 
or the value. investments or other business. 

Account showing the Quantities of the principal Articles of Brazilian Produce Imported Into the 
United Kingdom during each of the 10 Years ending with 1842, and showing, aUo, the Quantities 
of the same Articles entered for Consumption during these Years. 



Remarks on the Trade of Brazil, — The imports into Brazil, which are ch 
Great Britain, consist principally of our cottons, Woollens, linen, hardware, 
manufactures, amounting in all, in ordinary years, as seen above, to about 2,6 
It is frequently, no doubt, said that our exports to Brazil amount to double tha 
or to more than 5,000,000/. But there is no room or ground for any such statement. 
The return is not derived from Brasil, but from our own Custom-house ; and there 
is no reason yhy the merchants should undervalue the exports to Brazil more than to 
any other country. 

The duties on all imports have for several vears past been 15 per cent on the tariff 
vaiue, which averages fully 20 per cent or more on the real value of British goods. 
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There are, also, duties on exports, which vary on different articles, and at different 
ports. On office they amount to about 10, and on sugar to about 12 per cent. But 
it is unnecessary to enter into any lengthened statements with respect to these duties, 
as it is all but certain that they will speedily undergo very material changes. Indeed 
a commission was appointed on the 17th May, 1843, for the avowed purpose of framing 
a new tariff, in which the duties on most articles were to be fixed at from 24 to 60 per 
cent, ad valorem f Our readers are aware that the mission recently sent by the British 
government to Rio to negotiate a new commercial treaty in the place of that which ex- 
pires in November next (1844), failed of its object. This failure was occasioned, as is 
alleged, by our declining to make any sufficient reduction in the present exorbitant duty 
on Brazil sugar. It is certain, however, That such reduction would be even more advan- 
tageous to us than to the Brazilians. It would not only give a great stimulus to our 
trade with Brazil, by allowing it to flow in a direct instead of forcing it into an indirect 
channel, but it would also be of signal advantage to all classes of people in this country. 

A reduction of the duty on Brazil and other foreign sugar to 30*. or 32*. a cwt. 
would go far to enable us to get 2 lbs. of sugar for the same price we now pay for 1 lb. 
And we have elsewhere shown that it is mere drivelling to suppose we should give, 
by so doing, any greater encouragement to slavery in Brazil than we give to it 
by our present system. — (See art. Sugar.) The existing exorbitant duty on Brazil 
sugar is good for nothing, unless it be to deprive our people of an adequate supply of 
a most important necessary, to narrow our exports to Brazil, to force us to carry our 
returns in the first place to Hamburg and other continental emporiums, instead of 
bringing them direct to England, and, consequently, by laying our merchants under 
difficulties, to give a bonus to the Americans, Hanseatics, Austrians, and other foreigners 
now engaged in the trade. The truth is, that in insisting upon an effectual reduction 
of the duty laid in this country on foreign sugar, the Brazilians insisted on that which 
was most for our advantage. If we but reduce the duty in question, we need give our- 
selves, in so far at least as this matter is concerned, no further trouble about any thing 
else. Should the Brazilian government enact an oppressive tariff, it will redound only to 
their own disadvantage, and will have little or no influence over our interests. It will 
not be more effectual than the edicts of the Chinese against the importation of opium. 
If we open our ports under reasonable duties to the peculiar produce of Brazil, we 
may be quite sure that our products^ will, despite every obstacle, find their way to 
the Brazilian markets. #■ 

The commerce of Brazil has sustained great injury from the wretched state of the 
currency vid of the finances; the value of the former, which consists almost wholly of 
paper, being excessively depreciated and liable to extreme fluctuations, and the revenue 
being inadequate to meet the expenditure. Latterly, however, vigorous efforts have 
been made to increase the revenue ; and it is hoped that, in the event of the finances 
being placed on a better footing, measures may also be taken to improve the currency. 


Trade between Brazil and the Hansc Towns in 1842. 

The following statement of the trade between Brazil and Sweden, 10 Bremen, Dutch, and Pruminn, 3 French, 3 Portu- 

the Hance Towns, Hamburg, and Bremen, for the jear 1842, guess, 2 Russian, 2 American, 2 Austrian, 119) with onrjeoea 

is devised from Brazilian official documents: — of an official value of 87,734,201, showing an export In favour 

Arrived from Hamburg, bn the different ports of the em- of Brazil flffco less than 80,615,938. This export consists of 

pi re, 66 mwit, measuring 19,192 tons, with 791 men as 244,349 bags, 155 bhls., coffee ; 22,209 chests, 3,843 bbls., 

crews, and 124 passengers, of which 31 Hamburgers, 22 baas, boxes sugar; 56,934 pieces hides ) 1,171 bales cotton; 

Danes, 5 Swedes, 7 Bremen, Lubec. and Prussia, 1 Eglish, 1,146 bags cocoa; 1,746 cocoa nuts; besides Jschranda 

with cargoes of an official value of 81,618,217. The exports ood, caoutchouc, roll tobacco, balsam copavai, sarsaparilla, 
to Hamburg were effected in 119 vessels, measuring 38,808 8 lc . Arrived from Bremen, 13 ships, 2,677 tons, 125 men, of 

tons, and 1,480 men, of which 65 loaded at Rio Janeiro, 35 at which 3 American vessels and 13 ships sailed to Bre m e n , 

Bahia. 10 at Pernambuco, 9 at Maranham and Rio Grande. 2,966 tons, 139 men, of which 1 American, value of export 

Of these, 3* were Hamburgers, 24 English, 23 Danes, 17 8846,700) import 380,868. * 


M The quantity of precious stones shipped is now very considerable. In most cates they are sent to 
a losing market ; being, in fact, more valuable in Brazil than In London or Paris. Aquamarines — (see 

Beryl) of a very large sice has been found. In January, 1811, one was found in the Rlberao das 

~ ricwiaa, near the diamond district, which weighed 15 lbs. ; and in the same place, to the October fol- 
' , one was discovered weighing 4 lbs. Topazes of fine quality, but seldom large, amethysts, and 
' es, are also articles of exportation ; and, at times, some fine specimens of these gems are to be 
\ in the Jewellers* shops. 

kctly speaking, there are no trading companies in Kiode Janeiro i there is a society for effecting 
t assurances, but no other. 

Tank of Brazil has had veiy extensive concessions made in its favour, and ought to be In a 
J state. It ha* the power of issuing notes ; and all disputed monies and property of the deceased 
and ibmlKworfei e austenUs) must be placed in its hands, and 2 percent, per annum charged for the care 
and trouble. This, in addition to the Interest which might be obtained for the deposit, would alone, in an 
active mercantile country, form no inconsiderable revenue. Specie is prohibited from being carried 
coastwise ; merchants who wish to deposit cash In one of the northern ports, where the largest purchase* 
are made, are therefore forced to take hand bills, and pay a premium ror them, varying from 3 to 5 per 
cent. 

44 Some enormous capitals have been amassed j but generally the speculations of the native merchants 
are conducted on a very limited scale. ... ..... 

44 The legal rate of interest is 6 per cent. ; but money can seldom be obtained under 11" — {Cold- 
cUugh t Travel « in 8<mlh America, vol. i. pp. 63—69.) 



ROADS, pathways formed through the country with more or less art and care, for 
facilitating the transit of individuals, carriages. See. between different plaices. They are 
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of every variety of form — from rude, narrow, rugged, and unformed paths, carried over 
mountains, interrupted by every petty rivulet, and almost impracticable to any but foot 
passengers, to smooth, broad, and level ways, formed of solid materials, winding round 
or cut through mountains, and carried over swarrtps and rivers at an immense expense, 
and admitting of the easy passage of carriages and of all sorts of goods. 

The laying out of improved roads, and their construction, forms an important part of 
what is denominated the science of civil engineering. But as it would be quite foreign 
to our purpose to enter into any details as to the formation of roads, we shall satisfy 
ourselves with laying before the reader the following statements as to their importance 
in a commercial point of view. 

Importance and Utility of improved Roads. — PvText to the introduction of money, and 
weights and measures, the formation of good roads and bridges gives the greatest faci- 
lity to commerce, and contributes more powerfully, perhaps, than any thing else to the 
progress of improvement. They have been denominated national veins and arteries ; 
and the latter are not more indispensable to the existence of individuals, than improved 
communications are to a healthy state of the public economy. It were vain to attempt to 
point out in detail the various advantages derived from the easy means of communication 
mat exist in Great Britain. There is not a single district that is not indebted to others 
for a large part of its supplies, even of some of the bulkiest commodities. Besides the 
coals, metals, minerals, timber, corn, &c. conveyed from one part of the empire to another 
by sea, immense quantities are conveyed from place to place in the interior, by roads 
and canals ; and every improvement effected in the means of conveyance has obviously 
the same effect upon the cost of commodities that have to be conveyed, as an improvement 
in the methods by which they are raised or manufactured. 

Wherever the means of internal communication are deficient in a country, the inha- 
bitants must unavoidably disperse themselves over the surface. Cities were originally 
founded by individuals congregating more, perhaps, for the sake of mutual defence and 
protection, than for any other cause. But in countries where good government is esta- 
blished, and property is secure, men resort to cities only from a sense of the advantages 
they afford. The scale on which business is conducted in them presents facilities that 
cannot be elsewhere afforded for making a fortune ; and the extent to which the sub- 
division of employments is carried opens a field for the exercise of all sorts of talent : 
at the same time that it.improves and perfects all sorts of arts, whether subservient to 
industrious or scientific pursuits, or to those frf pleasure and dissipation. It is this 
that attracts the aspiring, the industrious, the ‘gay, and the profligate, to cities, — that 
fills them with the best and the worst part of the species. The competitiomNbat takes 
place in a great town, the excitement that is constantly kept up, the collision of so 
many minds brought into immediate contact, and all endeavouring to outstrip each other 
in their respective departments, developes all the resources of the human mifkd, and 
renders a great city a perpetually radiating focus of intelligence and invention. There 
are, however, considerable clogs upon the continued increase of cities. The food and 
fuel made use of by the inhabitants, and the raw products on which their industry is to 
be exerted, must all come from the country ; and according as the size of a city in- 
creases, the distances from which its supplies have to be brought become so much the 
greater, that ultimately the cost of their conveyance may be so great as to balance or 
exceed the peculiar advantages resulting from a residence in town. Hence the impossi- 
bility of a large or even a considerable city existing any where without possessing 
extensive means of communication either with the surrounding country, or with other 
countries ; and hence, too, the explanation of the apparently singular fact, of almost all 
large cities having been founded on or near the sea, or a navigable river. Had London 
been an inland town, 50 miles from the shore, it is abundantly certain that she could 
not have attained to one third part her present size ; but the facilities afforded, by^her 
admirable situation on the Thames, for the importation of all sorts of produce from . 
abroad, as well as from other parts of England, will enable her, should her comperce 
continue to prosper, to add to her colossal magnitude for centuries come. f 

But all towns cannot be founded on the sea coast, or the banks of navigable rivers : 
and the growth of those in inland situations must, in all cases, depend on theHr means 
of communicating with the surrounding country. Without our improved toads, the 
great inland manufacturing towns with which England is studded, such as Manchester, 
Leeds, Birmingham, Sheffield, Bolton, Preston, &c., could not exist. They enable the 
inhabitants to obtain the rude products of the soil and the mines almost as cheap as if 
they lived in country villages. There is thus nothing, or next to nothing, to detract 
from the advantages which the inventive and enterprising artisan may expect to realise 
from resorting to those great hives of industry. And, owing to the gigantic scale on 
which all sorts of industry are conducted in them, the scope afforded for the employment 
of the most powerful machines, and the appropriation of particular sets of workmen to 
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evet^ separate process, however minute, manufacturing industry is carried to a degree of 
perfection that almost exceeds belief. 

The influence that the growth of a large town has upon agriculture is great and 
striking. « In the neighbourhood,” says Paley, “ of trading towns, and in those 
districts which carry on a communication with the markets of trading towns, the hus- 
bandmen are busy and skilful, the peasantry laborious ; the land is managed to the best 
advantage,' and double the quantity of corn or herbage (articles which are ultimately 
converted into human provision ) raised from it, of what the same soil yields in remoter 
and more neglected parts of the country. Wherever a thriving manufactory finds means 
to establish itself, a new vegetation springs up around it. 1 believe it is true, that agri- 
culture never arrives at finy considerable, much less at its highest, degree of perfection, 
when it is not connected with trade ; that is, when the demand for the produce is not 
increased by the consumption of trading cities.” — ( Moral Philosophy , book vi. c. 11.) 

But the fact of their being mainly conducive to the growth of cities, is not the only 
advantage which improved roads confer upon agriculture. Without their aid it would 
be impossible to carry to distant places sufficient supplies of such bulky and heavy arti- 
cles as lime, marl, shells, and other manures necessary to give luxuriance to the crops 
of rich soils, and to render those that are poor productive. Not only, too, would ii# 
ferior roads lessen the market for farm produce, and consequently the quantity raised, 
but a larger proportional number of horses or other cattle would be required to convey 
the diminished produce to market. It is plain, therefore, that good roads are both 
directly and indirectly a prime source of agricultural improvement; directly, by 
increasing the quantity and reducing the cost of manure, and by increasing the quantity 
and reducing the cost of conveying farm produce to market ; and indirectly, by pro- 
viding for the growth and indefinite extension of cities and towns, that is, of the markets 
for agricultural produce. 

Increased speed of conveyance is one of the principal advantages that have resulted 
from the formation of good roads, the invention of steam packets, &c. Suppose that it 
takes 2 days to travel by an uneven, ill-made road between any 2 places; and that, by 
improving the road, the journey may be accomplished in 1 day ; the effect is the same 
as if the distance were reduced ^ ; and there is not only a great saving of time to 
travellers, but also a great saving of cost from the more speedy conveyance of commo- 
dities. This latter is a point of much more importance than is commonly supposed. It 
is not possible to form any correct estiMfce of the value of the products that are con- 
stantly iix^ie act of being carried from place to place in Great Britain and Ireland. It 

c&rtaiflfflawever, that it is very great ; and every additional facility of conveyance, by 
bringing such products more rapidly to their destination, and enabling them to be sooner 
applied to the purposes for which they are intended, renders large quantities of capital 
available for industrious purposes, that would otherwise be locked up. 

Mode of defraying Costs of Roads. — Roads of one sort or other must, of course, exist 
in every country emerged from barbarism, — but in England, the statute of the 28th of 
Philip and Mary, which is still in force, is the first legislative enactment in which a 
regular provision was made for the repair of the roads. The preamble to this statute de- 
clares, that the roads were tedious and noisome to travel on, and dangerousto passengers 
and carriages : and therefore it enacts, that in every parish 2 surveyors of the hi^h 
ways shall be annually chosen, and the inhabitants of all parishes obliged, according 
to their respective ability, to provide labourers, carriages, tools, &c. for four days each 
year, to work upon the roads, under the direction of the surveyors. This system, though 
in many respects exceedingly defective, was at the time justly considered a great improve- 
ment, and answered pretty well till the reign of Charles II., when, owing to the increase 
of carriages, particularly about London, it became necessary to adopt more efficient 
measures for the formation and repair of roads ; and the plan of imposing tolls upon 
those who made use of them began then to be adopted But this system was not 
carried into full effect, and placed upon a solid footing, till about 1767, when it was 
extended to the great roads to all parts of the country ; the contributions of labour under 
the act of Philip and Mary being then appropriated entirely to the cross or country 
roads. A money payment is now, however, very frequently made, in the case of the 
latter, instead of a contribution in labour. 

When the plan for extending turnpike roads from the metropolis to distant parts of 
the country was in agitation, the counties in the neighbourhood of London petitioned 
parliament against it, alleging that the remoter counties would be able, from the com- 
parative cheapness of labour in them, to sell their produce in London at a lower rate 
than they could do ; and that their rents would be reduced, and cultivation ruined, by the 
measure 1 Luckily this interested opposition proved ineffectual ; and instead of being 
usurious to the counties adjoining the metropolis, the improvement of the roads has 
been quite as bepeficial to them as to those at a distance, inasmuch as, by providing for 
the indefinite extension of the city, it has rendered it a fiir better market for their pecu- 
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1U? productions, than it would have been had its growth been checked ; which musfhave 
been the caAe long ago, had the improvements in question not been made. 

The plan of making and repairing roads by contributions of labour is not peculiar to 
England, but was at one period general all over Europe. By an act of the Scotch 1 
parliament, passed in 1669, all persons engaged in husbandry were obliged to labour 6 
days each year, before or after harvest, upon the pu.blic roads : the farmers and landlords 
being, at the same time, obliged to furnish horses, carts, &c. according to the extent of 
land occupied by them. The inconveniences of such a system are many and obvious. 
Those who get no pay for their work, and who perform it against their will, waste their 
time and industry ; and there is, besides, a great loss incurred by the interruption of the 
regular pursuits of the labourer. A sense of these disadvantages led, in the early part 
of the reign of George III 1 ., to a commutation of the labour contributipn for a money 
tax on land, rated according to its valuation in the cess books. This measure has been 
productive of the best effects. Previously to its taking place, the roads, even in the bei£ 
cultivated districts of Scotland, were in the worst possible state, whereas they are now 
about the very best in Europe. 

A similar system has been followed on the Continent. When Turgot entered on his 
administration, he sent a circular letter to the road surveyors and engineers of the dif- 
ferent provinces of France, desiring them to transmit estimates, framed on the most 
liberal scale, of the sums of money for which the usual repairs might be made on the old 
roads, and the ordinary extent of new ones constructed. The average of the estimates 
showed that a money contribution of about 10,000,000 livres a year would suffice for 
these objects ; whereas Turgot showed, that the execution of these repairs and con- 
structions, by contributions of forced labour, or corvee*, cost not less than 40,000,000 
livres 1 — (Art. Taxation , Ency. JSrit.') 

There is still, however, a great deal of labour performed on the cross and country 
roads of England under the system established by the act of Philip and Mary. Its 
continuance is most probably to be ascribed to the want of any ready means for its 
commutation. 

It is the duty of government to furnish assistance towards the formation of roads and 
bridges in parts of the country where they are necessary, and where the funds required 
for their formation cannot otherwise be obtained. But it is in such cases extremely 
desirable, in order to prevent government from being deceived by interested represent- 
ations, that those more immediately concerne4|||n the undertaking should be bound tp 
contribute a considerable portion of its expense. This has been done in the case of the 
Highland roads. Down to a very recent period, large tracts in the Highl^ds wqo 
quite inaccessible, and were, consequently, in a great measure shut out from all ixn-“* 
provement ; while the rugged nature of the country and the poverty of the inhabitants 
rendered any attempt to construct improved roads an undertaking beyond their means. 
Under these circumstances, government came forward and engaged to advance 1 the 
expense of making roads and bridges in certain districts, on condition that the landlords 
and others interested should advance the other tfcnd that the work should be exe- 
cuted under the direction of parliamentary commissioners and engineers. This arrange- 
ment has been highly beneficial. Through its means above 600 miles of excellent roads 
have been constructed ; and, in consequence of the easy means of communication they 
afford, a spirit of improvement has been excited even in the wildest and least frequented 
districts. * , 

Dr. Smith seems to have inclined to the opinion, that the roads of a country would 
be better attended to, and more economically managed, were they placed under the 
control of government, than when they are left to be planned and superintended by pri- 
vate individuals. But this opinion does not seem to rest on any goodtfoundation. It 
is, perhaps, true that a few of the great roads between the principal towns of a country 
might be better laid out by government surveyors, than by surveyors appointed by the 
gentlemen of the different counties through which they pass. But these great roads 
bear but a very small proportion to the total extent of cross and other roads with which 
every country either is, or should be, intersected ; and, besides, it ^abundantly certain, 
that when the formation of the great roads is left, as in Great Britain, to the care of 
those who, either by themselves or their tenants, have*to defray the greater part of the 
expense of their construction and repair, they will be managed, if not with greater skill, 
at least with fer more economy, than if they were intrusted to the agents of government. 
M.Dupin has set this matter in the clearest pd&t of view, in his remarks on the 
administration of the roads in France and EnglaikL In the former they are entirely 
under the control of government ; and the consequence is, that while there is a useless 
expenditure upon a few great roads, the cross roads are almost entirely neglected, and 
the fhcilities of internal intercourse are incomparably inferior to ours. 

Sir Henry Parnell, who published the best treatise ob road-making in the English 
language* while ha approves of the system of local trusts, proposes that measures should 
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be taJben for Increasing the responsibility of the trustees, and that every trust should* be 
obliged to submit its accounts to the inspection of some publie board. We have no 
,dbubt that this plan would be in several respects advantageous.* Perhaps, however, the 
object in view, in making accounts be submitted to a public board, might be attained 
by the erection of local tribunals for their inspection. We should be extremely jealous of 
any plan, how advantageous soever in other respects, that might lead to the employment 
of government surveyors generally in the laying out of roads, or to any material 
abridgment of the powers of the private trusts. 

Length of Roads , Cost , grc. — The total length of the different paved streets and 
turnpike roads in England and Wales amounts to about 2O.0QO miles. The expenditure 
by the trustees, on account of these roads, in 1841, amounted to 1,551,336/. ; the 
revenue for th^ame year being 1,574,5^0/. : of the total expenditure, 302,182/. went 
to defray interest of debt. — {Pari. Paper No. 580. Ses9. 1843.) The length of the 

ious cross roads and other highways, exclusive of turnpikes, is estimated at about 
95,000 miles. 

Toils. — In fixing the rate of tolls, great care should be taken to keep them as low as 
possible. When they are either too much multiplied, or too high, they have a very per- 
nicious influence. They then operate as a most oppressive and unequal tax on com- 
merce ; and obstruct that intercourse they are intended to promote. The same remark is 
Applicable to all sorts of dock and harbour dues, light-house dues, Ac. When confined 
within due bounds, they cannot justly be objected to ; for nothing can be fairer than 
that those who benefit by such increased facilities and security in the prosecution of 
their business should pay for them. But whenever they exceed the proper limits, they 
tempt the navigator to resort to ports where the charges are lower, and to direct his 
course through more insecure but less costly channels. 

Improvement of Roads. — It is not easy for those accustomed to travel along the 
smooth and level roads by which every part of this country is now intersected, to form 
any accurate idea of the difficulties the traveller had to encounter a century ago. Roads . 
were then hardly formed ; and, in summer, not unfrequently consisted of the bottoms of 
rivulets. Down to the middle of last century, most part of the goods conveyed from 
place to place in Scotland, at least where the distances were not very great, were car- 
ried, not by carts or wagons, but on horseback. Oatmeal, coals, turf, and even straw 
and hay, were conveyed in this way ! At that period, and for long previously, single- 
horse traffickers (cadgers) regularly between different places, supplying the in- 

habitants with such articles as were then most in demand, as salt, fish, poultry, eggs, 
jearthenwdtae, &c. : these were usually conveyed in sacks or baskets, suspended one on 
each side the horse. But in carrying goods between distant places, it was necessary 
to employ a cart, as all that a horse could carry on his back was not sufficient to defray 
the cost of a long journey. The time Jhat the carriers (for such was the name given to 
those that used carts) usually required to perform their journeys seems now almost 
incredible. The common carrier from Selkirk to Edinburgh, thirty-eight miles distant, 
required a fortnight for his journejA>etween the two places, going and returning ! The 
road originally was among the most perilous in the whole country ; a considerable ex- 
tent of it lay in the bottom of that district called Gala- water, from the name of the 
principal stream, the channel of the water being, when*not flooded, the track chosen as 
the most level, and easiest to travel in I 

EvefPbetween the largest cities, the means of travelling were but little superior. In 
1678, an agreement was made to run a coach between Edinburgh and Glasgow, a dis- 
tance of 44 allies, which was to be drawn by six horses, and to perform the journey from 
Glasgow to Ed in burgh and back again in star days. Even so late as the middle of last 
century, it too^jp) day for the stage coach to travel from Edinburgh to Glasgow, — 
a journey which is now accomplished in 4J or 5 hours. 

So late as 1763, there was but one stage coach from Edinburgh to London, and it 
set out only once a month, taking from 12 to 14 days to perform the journey. Pre- 
viously to the late ppening of 4&e railway, by which they have been in a great measure 
superseded, there were, exclusive of steam packets, smacks, &c., 3. or 4 coaches which 
set out each day from Edinburgh for London, and conversely, performing the journey 
in from 45 to 48 hours. — ( Robertson’s Rural Recol. pp. 39— 44. ) 

The effects of this extraordinary improvement in the means of travelling, especially 
since the introduction of railwayswhavt*been as striking on the manners as on the 
industry of all classes. The renjufllt of Smith, that ** man is the least transportable 
species of luggage,** is no longer oRpas applied to Great Britain. During spring, the 
metropolis Is crowded with visiters of all ranks and orders from the remotest provinces ; 
and during summer and autumn vast numbers of the citizens are spread over the country. 
Hence it is, that manners, as well as prices, are reduced nearly to the same standard. A 
respectable family in Penzance or Inverness live very much in the same way as a re- 
spectable family in London. Peculiarities of all sorts have disappeared ; every thing 
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is, as it were, brought to a level ; the fashions and opinions of the metropolis are im- 
mediately diffused over every part of the country, while those that originate in the 
latter powerfully influence the former. • -# 

HOPE consists of hemp, hair, &c. spun into thick yarn, of which several strings 
are twisted together by means of a wheel. When made very small, it is called a cord ; 
and when very thick, a cable. All the different kinds of this manufacture, from a fishing- 
line, or whip-cord, to the cable of a first-rate ship of war, go by the general name of 
cordage. — (See Cable.) 

ROSEWOOD (Ger. Rosenholz ; Fr. Bois du rose , de Rhode % It. Legno rodie j JSp. 
Leno de rosa ; Port. Pao djjtirosado) is produced in Brazil, the Canary Islands; in Siam, 
whence it is pretty largelyexported by the Chinese ; and in other places. It is in the 
highest esteem as a fancy wood. The width of the log imported into this country 
averages about 22 inches, so that it must be the produce of a large tree. Rosewood has 
a slightly bitterish, somewhat pungent, balsamic taste, and fragrant smell, whenc&jto 
name. It should be chosen sound, heavy, of the deepest colour, in the largest pifleis 
that can be procured, and, of the most irregular knotty grain. The small, light- coloured 
and large shivered pieces should be rejected. The more distinct the darker parts are 
from the purple red, which forms the ground, the more is the wood esteemed. It is 
usually cut into veneers of nine to an inch. — ( Milburn’s Orient. Com. y &fc.) 

Rosewood, which is one of the dearest as well as most beautiful of the fancy woods, is principally usd^ 
in veneering. Its consumption has more than quintupled since 1820. At an average of the 3 years ending 
with 1822, tne entries for home consumption were 277 tons a year, whereas they amounted, during the 2 
years ending with 1841, to 1,607 tons a year 1 This increase is principally to be ascribed to the reduction of 
the duty, in 1826, from 207. to 107. a ton, and in 1836. to 67. But we are glad to have to state that the 
duty was further reduced, in 1842. to 17. per ton when imported from a foreign country, and to 5#. per 
ton when imported from a British possession. 


ROSIN. “This substance is obtained from different species of fir ; as the Pinus 
abies , sylvestris , larix , balsamea. It is well known that a resinous juice exudes from 
the pinus sylvestris , or common Scotch fir, which hardens into tears. The same 
exudation appears in the pinus abies y or spruce fir. These tears constitute the substance** 
called thus, or frankincense. When a portion of the bark is stripped off these trees,^ 
liquid juice flows out, which gradually hardens. The juice has obtained different names, 
according to the plant from which it comes. The pinus sylvestris yields common turpen- 
tine ; the larix y Venice turpentine — (see Turpentine); the balsamea y balsam of Canada 
— (see Balsam), &c. All these juices, which aqjKommonly distinguished by the jwme of 
turpentine, are considered as composed of two ingredients ; namely, oil of turpentine, and 
rosin. When the turpentine is distilled, the oil comes over, and the rosin remains behind. 
When the distillation is continued to dryness, the residuum is known by the name of 
common rosin, or colophonium ; but when water is mixed with it while yet fluid, and in- 
corporated by violent agitation, the mass is called yellow rosin. During winter*, the 
wounds made in thejir trees becom^incrustedwith a white brittle substance, called 
barras or galipot y consisting of rosin fimited to a small portion of oil. The yellow rosin, 
made by melting and agitating this substance in water, is preferred for most purposes* 
because it is more ductile, owing, probably, to its still containing some oil. The uses 
of rosin are numerous gnd welTJuiown.” — ( Thomson's Chemistry . ) 

ROSTOCK, the principal of the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg Schwerin, < 
the Warnow, about 9 miles above where it falls into the Baltic, lat. 54° N., lon R . 
12° 1 2' E. Population, in 1837, 18,067. A large fair for merchandise is annually held 
at Whitsuntide ; and there are wool fairs at other seasons of the year. ^ 

The outport of Rostock is at Warnemunde, at the mouth of the Warnow. The* fkth of water at 
the latter varies from 10* to 12 feet ; but when the west pier, now in the course w^^eing constructed, 
has beeu completed, it is expected that the depth of water will be from 12 to 14 feejM^Hbe depth of water 
In the river from Warnemunde up to Rostock is usually from 8 to 9 feet ; so thatlHBels drawing more 
than this must be lightened to get up to the latter. Rostock has a good harbour and commodious quays. 


Monty. — Rostock and all Mecklenburg reckon by rlr -dollar* 
new, two thirds of 48 schillings. The rix-dollar contains 
199* 1 grains pure silver, and is worth nearly it. 4 d. (2a. 3'W.) 
sterling. 

Wright » — The commercial weights are the same as those 
M Hamburg, which see. There ere, however, other weight*, 
lntroduc«d»in 1737, which are 5 per cent, heavier than 


Meaturtt. — . She Rostock foot = 1 1'58 Eng. Inches. The ell 
3 = i feet. TmBr contains 96 scheffV is : the lass used In the 
measuring of oftts = 141 imp. ouarters = 42 hectolitre*: the 
last used m the measuring of other grain =x 14 imp. quartets 
or 37 ‘3 hectolitres. — [KtUP» CamStriV) 


Imports — The principal articles of Import are sugar, coffee, and other colonial products ; cottons, 
woollens, and hardware, with coal, earthenware, salt, iron, horses, &c., from England ; hemp, flax, tallow, 
oil, sail-cloth, &c M from Russia; alum, deals, timber^ime, tar, Ac., from Sweden ; herrings and rich oil 
from Norway ; wine, brandy, molasses, drugs, Ac., Hsmce ; with rice, rum, groceries, Ac., from 

Copenhagen and Hamburg. The total value of the impoi * 

Exports. — These consist chiefly of very good red whei 
wool, rags of a very superior quality, oil cake, rape oil, L 

1840 to 97,665 quarters, and in 1841 to 124,267. In 1840, . # 

9,603 quarters ; but from the duchy they amounted to 43,013 quarters ; but at an average their „ export 
does not exceed from 20,000 to 26,000 quarters. The export of bones amounted during the iuune year 
to 1,660,000 lbs. At an average the value of tlm exports may be estimated at 300,0007. 

Shipping. — The port of Rostock had, in 18407230 ships of the burden of 36,332 tons, which trade with 
most European nations, the U. States, and Brazil. In 1836, there entered the pottjHO ship Itburdfe 
not stated), of which 216 belonged to Mecklenburg, 152 (mostly small craft) to Denman; 8a#i» & wedfeiTw 


may be estimated at about 260.0007. 
r , peas, rapeseed, and a few oats ; with 
:c. The exports of wheat* amounted In 
exports of peas from Roflfltek only were 
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to Hanovwr, IS to Prussia, 19 to Russia, 19 to Holland, 10 to Lubsck, t to Hamburg, and 1 each to 
France%nd England. It is only, in fact, when our ports are open to the importation of foreign corn that 
British ships are met with, in considerable numbers, in the po$s of Mecklenburg. , 

fcrt Ckatjrmtm Thwt are the »*m« on native and privileged ■“> ' — TT~ „ . . . TI-T7 1 

shipa, wmong which are included Jhoee of England, France, • J Privileged, j Not privileged. | 

America, Prussia, N'orwsv, Ac. The port charge* on a van s i | I — * * ~ ~~ I 


America, Prussia, Norway, Ac. The port chu 
of tOO tom burden are aa follow, via. t — 


Inward with cargo 
Outward ditto* • 
Inward In ballast 
Outward ditto 
Ditto without either 


Privileged, j Not privileged. 

kiad. 104*.? JtfcMl. 10 Sdk.9 
23 <4 39 6 

18 6 18 0 

19 36 91 10 

17 88 85 49 


Buttes. — These are extremely moderate. On most imported articles they amount to only 3 per cent 
ad dolor cm. An export duty of about IWf. per quarter is charged on corn, and of about 4s. Id. per hhd. 
on wine. Wool Is not subject to any duty on export. Goods ImporteAdb vessels not privileged pay 50 
per cent additional on the above duties ; that is, they pay 4| instead dQTper cent, ad valorem. 

Witmar , the second sea-port town of Mecklenburg, at the confluence of the river Stor with the sea, 
in lat. 53° 4<P 95'tAL, long. 11° 36' IV E. Population 11,000. The harbour of Wismar is commodious 
and safe, being nHRr laud-locked by the islands of Poel and Walflsch. Close to the town there Is from 9 


and safe, being dMRv 

to8| feet water ; in the inner roads there Is from 19 to 13 feet ; and in the outer from 16 to 90 feet water. 
SMpport charges on a native or privileged vessel of 100 tons amount to about 30 rlx-dollars. The articles 
offinport and export are the same at Wismar as at Rostock : but owing to the proximity bf Lubeck, 
from which Wisfnar is not more than 97 miles distant, her foreign trade is comparatively limited. About 
35 ships. Of the burden of 4,800 tons, belong to this port. There cleared, from It, in 1835, 927 ships, of 
which 11 were English. The duties at Wismar are somewhat higher than at Rostock, being 4| per cent. 
ad valorem on colonial products, and from 4 d. to 8d. per quarter on corn exported. It is believed, how- 
ever, that they will shortly be reduced to the Rostock level. « 

. General Remarks on the Trade of the Duchies. — Mecklenburg is essentially an agri* 
Cultural, wool-growing, grazing, and breeding country. In some places it is sandy and 
barren ; but it is for the most part very fertile, and the crops and pastures are both luxu- 
riant Having few manufactures, her imports necessarily consist principally, as already 
stated, of manufactured goods and her exports of raw produce. Owing, however, to the 
circumstance of the south-western part of the province being bounded by the Elbe, and 
approaching to within about 30 miles of Hamburg, almost all the manufactured goods, 
as well as a very large proportion of the colonial products used by the population ( 550,000), 
are imported by way of Hamburg. Hence, in Mecklenburg, as in Prussia, the direct 
^foreign trade carried on by the sea frontier forms but a very small part of the entire 
trade of the country. It is impossible, however, to form any precise estimate of what 
the latter may amount to. Probably there is no European country so little fettered 
by customs regulations as Mecklenburg. The duties on articles imported by sea 
amount only, as already stated, to about 3 per cent, ad valorem ; and those entering by 
the land frontier are subject merely to a trifling charge, on account of toll, of which we 
have ^ttj^seen any account. It is impossible, indeed, that any commercial system can 
be bottomed on more liberal principles ; and this enlightened policy, qpd her situation 
near the mouth of the Elbe, and on the western frontier of the Prussian league, give to 
Mecklenburg far greater importance, as a commercial state, than is indicated by the 
amount of her population, or her internal consumption. 

ROTTERDAM, on the north tjj/jlk of the Maese, in lat. $1° 55' 19" N., Ion. 
4° 29' 14* E. Population, in 1840, 78,TO8. Rotterdam is the second commercial city of 
Holland. It is more advantageously situated than Amsterdam; being nearer the sea, 
and the canals which intersect it are so deep as to admit of the largest vessels coming 
up to the quays and warehouses of the merchants. Its commerce, during the last 15 
M^rears, has increased more rapidly than that of any tati^jun Holland. The exports and 
imports are similar to those of Amsterdam. The wBe Zealand wheat shipped here 
is of a peculiarly fine quality ; and it is the best market for madder and geneva. Our 
impo rts o f madder from Holland in 1841 amounted to 35,334 cwt., most of which 
camdflfch Bttterdam. — (See Madder.) Geneva is sold by the *am ; but, for the 
convraienceW smuggling to England, it is divided into ankers and £ ankers. The 
legitimate im^Asof geneva from Holland in 1841 amounted to 464,537 gallons. 

2i.B . Thecmw from the tea to Rotterdam !• exhibited ia the chart of the Dutch coast In the 

map of Europe in this work. 

MottUa. Wiirhtt, ami Mmrmrtt, — 8m the article A mm- i tnuheb. Rock Mil la aold per rat hundred ct marten, 
pam, for an account of the current manto, wdghtt, end containing Aron 91 to 88 tone. Coala par hoed as j a chalAron 
nmana of Holland. _ Jht . _ of*l«wc*»Ue. _ ...... 


pam, for an account or the current mon**, w«s»*a ana 

"rwSftwnt commercial ]ba. ware fonSllnaad at Rotter- 
dam: one waa the AtnUerdam weight, lUPm. of which =* 


JOS-9 3 Iba. avoir dupoia ; the other, 
cant, tighter, lOOIbaTof It being as 
The Rotterdam I 


r, aaecf by retailer*, waa 5 pe 
as 103*48 lha. avotraftpoia. 

10 648 Winchester buehela. 


The liquid mewuraa ware divided In the aame naanner aa at 
Anutcraam, but were larger l thua, 100 atoopa of Rotterdam 
were aa 67| Engllah wine gallon*. Brandies were aold per 
30 viertetei whale oil, per 90 atoopa) vegetable oil* per 900 


The earn =» 40 Endiah wine gal Iona very nearly. The ell la the aame aa at A mweraam. i w n»e» or 

A b<££*ed rf fUx-aead oonfim fren 7* to i Wtncheetcr 1 dam n 109* feet of Ametardam, or 108 fegUah feet. 


Coflfce. Surinam 
At. Domingo 
Bonbon 
Mocha M 
•Javg,, 


'Is per cent. 

• 10 Iba. per b 

- 84 I be. - 

• 14 Iba, per bt 

970 Iba. 

- IS per cent. 

- 90 — 
a 10 — 




Sugar — eanHnuti. 
Martinique 
St. Domingo 
Cotton 

Hldaa, Buenoa Ayrea • 
Tobacco. Virginia - 
Logwood 


9 Iba. per hide 
8 per cent. 

3 — 

veal tare 
8 p*r cent. . 
Alba, per bale • 
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Account of the Values of the different Articles imported into and exported from Rotterdam^ 1841 
distinguishing between those imported from and exported to the United Kingdom and all 'bthe 
Countries. 


Import*. 


Bartey, oats, and other com 
Coal* - 
Cofffee . 

Cotton 

Drugs used In medicine and 
the art* 

Dye stuffs and colours 
Kish and salted provisions 
Fruits, dry and fmh 
Glass and glass wares 
Gums 

Haberdashery and hardware 
Hair, horse, and other kinds, 
and feath* rs 
Hemp and flax 
Hideswnd skins 
Iron wire and ironmongery 
Manufactures of various 
kinds 

Metals, wrought and im- 
wrought - • - 

Oils for the arts 
Pitch, tar, and other resins 
Porcelain, earthenware, pot- 
tery - 

Potash, and other ashes 
Rice . 

Hum and arrack . - 
Salt, and chemical products 
Seeds, oleaginous, fax ex- 
tracting oil - - 

Spices 
Sugar - 

Tallow, and other fat 
Tea - 
Thread, yarn, twist, and ma- 
nufactures, via. — 
cotton - • 

hemp and flax 
silk 

wool, or worsted - 
not enumerated . 
Tobacco ■ 

Wheat, rye, and the flour 
thereof 

Wine, brandy, and spirits 
Wood, cabinet makers' 
dyewood - 

for ship and house build- 
ing 
Wool - 
Sundry articles 

Total 


United 

King- 

dom. 

All* 

other 

Coun- 

tries. 

Tot^i. 

£ 

120 

47,010 

32.32i 

76,880 

£ 

92,080 
*2.000 
|p23,l 20 
^59,880 

£ 

92,200 

69,640 

1,155,440 

136,760. 

67,040 

475,200 

600 

2<f,840 

1,640 

12,640 

29,080 

87,520 

389,760 

9,410 

51,960 

20,720 

12,000 

76,360 

1 54,560 1 
564,960 
10,040 
72,800 
22,360 
24,640 
105,440 

25.360 
1,800 

31 .360 
^ 24,760 

* | 

18,400 

7,5*0 

164,600 

66.800 

43,760 

9,320 

195,960 

80,560, 

27 f 200 

112,1*0 

139,3*o| 

111 

113,360 

*9,660 

10,080 

448,520 

61,040 

10,880, 

54,960 

4.480 
60,480 

6.480 
38,280 

30,840 

*6,040 

61,600 

19,120 

10,640 

85,800 

30,520 

1 25,080 
2 5,6<10 
48,9*0 

10,360 

32,880 

9,000 

*2,760 

60,560 

39,240 

103,920 

476,080 

99,680 

17,040 

tlifi 

1,589,360 

71,9*0 

184,600 

731,5*0 

18,680 

**,600 

208,240 
40,080, 
695,320 
10* ,480 

31,080 

226,480 

1 

1, 797,600 ! 
j 11*48)0 

879,9*0; 
83-1,000, 
i 49,760, 
*49,080 

’ 16,210 
1,200 
19,640 

269,800 

196,240 

19,810 

42,680 

269, 80o! 
*12,4 80; 
*l,040‘i 
62,3*0 

360 

17,680 

16,320 

8,*00 

60,21X1 

1 6,320' 1 

8,560 .1 
77,880 

3,905,960 

5,260,440* 

9,166,400 


Exports. 


Cheese and butter, ’indige- 
nous - 
Coffee - 
Cotton - 

Cutlery and hardware 
Drugs used in medicine 
Dyestuffs and colours 
Earths, or ochres, and bricks 
Fish and salted provisions • 
Fruits, dry and fresh 
Geneva and other indigenous 
spirits ... 

Glass and glasswares 
Grain, or corn and flour for 
food - 
Gums - 

Hair, horse and other, and 
feathers ... 
Hemp and flax 
Hides and skins 
Iron nails and ironmongery 
Manufactures of various 
kinds 

Metals, wrought and un- 
wrought - 
Oils for the arts 
Pitch, tar, and other resins 
Porcelain, earthenware, §nd 
pottery 

Salt and chemical products 
Seeds, oleaginous 
Spices .... 
Sugar, raw - 
refined - 
Tallow and other fat 
Thread, yam, twist, and 
other manufactures, viz. — 

cotton - 

hemp and flax 
silk - 

wool, or worsted - 
not enumerated - ‘ 
Tobacco, indigenous unma- 
nufactured - 
leaf and roll 
manufactured 
Toys, German 
Wines and foreign spirits - 
Wood, rahinet makers’ « 

d>ewood - 

Wool .... 
Sundry articles 


>1 


•ota) 
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Statement of Imports, Sales, and Stocks of the principal Articles of Colonial and Foreign raw Produce 
at Rotterdam and Amsterdam, in the Five Years ending with 1843. 


Coffee (tons) — 

E. I. Rotterdam- 
W. India, do. - 
E. 1. Amsterdam 
W. India, do. 

E. I. Middleberg 

Cotton ( (tales) — 
Rotterdam - - 

Amsterdam . <1 

Hides-. 

E. I. Rotterdam 
W. India, do. -i 
E. I. Amsterdam 
W. India, do. - 

Pepper (bags) — 
Rotterdam * 
Amsterdam - 

IHce (tons) — 

E. I. Rotterdam - 
Carolina, do. 

E. I* Amsterdam 
Carolina, do. - 

1839.- 

,S, V 

1841. 

1842. * 

‘ 1843. I 

Impta. 

Sales. 

Stcks. 

Impts. 

SakflRStcks. 

Impts. 

Sales. 

Stcks. 

Impts. 

Sales. 

Stcks. 

Impts. 

Sales. Stcka^ E 

18,460 

1,487 

21,137 

936 

1,265 

17,036 

1,886 

18,812 

1,436 

1,267 

6,250 

7,325 
* 1*5 
509 

19.920 

1,596 

*5,530 

2,059 

1,220 

50,3*5 

19,137 

1,596 

24*435 

2,184 

1,489 

7,050 

8,4*p 
" 249 

20,015 

988 

32,000 

3,«XX) 

9*1 

21,377 

y*o 

31,405 

2,390 

1,028 

5,688 

68 

9,015 

610 

145 

19,344 

1,695 

28,540 

2*8 

3,057 

18,210 

1,259 

29,599 

796 

2,204 

6,8*2 

504 

7,956 

4* 

998 

23,696 

1,066 

m 

20,165{l0,353 

*26 

15,069 

tP m\ 36 

1,803] 1,180 

43,285 

40,4*7 

14,209 

48,84 1 

15,709 

56,9*7 

57,12015,526 

52,864 1 52,068 

>6JHlttV»314 

46,788j26,85-l 

38.095 

►9,86* 

30,31* 

13,00* 

4,172 

4,955 

30,116 

*8,490 

25,164 

17,133 

9,154 

16,312 

83,566 

13,698 

*5,899) 6,821 
1 8, 932 | 11,078 

36,600 37,101 
10,630 8,018 

6,320 

13,690 

W' 

31,970 

15,824 

32,290 6,000 
17,892jl 1,622 

47,957 

43,314 

9,1*7 

58,636 

42,297 '*5,466 

37 ,264 

44,831 17, 8q 

wg.*30 

45,119 

20,010 

47,794 

50,18*17,62* 

*6,056 

15,198 

25,15* 

5,869 

*4,856 

15,198 

*4,152 

29,069 

1,200 

i,ooo 

12.5*0 
*8,000 
31 ,950 
100.046 

12,400 1.3*0 
*8,0tX) * - 

32,950 - - 

56,196 43,850 

46,367 

*32,281 

32,144 

86,134 

43,806! 3.8OT 

*9,144) 3,000 
93,285 36,699 

c* 

92,558 

89,195 

27,617 

36,96* 

92.368 

78,205 

47,558 

9,321 

13,900 

16,758 

40,908 

18,764 

59,968 

79,486 

39,614 10,615 
15,859 2,903 
65,068 1 8,800 
| 73,744-19^00 

78,275 

93,275 

2,200 

172.516 

129,546 

45,170 

396,9*6 

166,235|43^80 

251,572 

255,173 

39,979 

196,126 

194,285 

41,820 

15,500 

8,100 

23,600 

14,050 

7,600 

2,250 

500 

2,750 

5,700 

7,245 

7,150 

7,145 

800 

600 

i Sg» 

Ik 

7,600 

4,240 

7,600 

3,240 

800 

1,400 

9,02l 

11,547 

9,0*1 

11,547 

800 

1,400 

*1,650 

1*^94^ 

14,295 

1,400 

*9,921 

3 O,l*lpBfe 00 

11,840 

10,840 

2,200 


20 ,568 *2,200 

10,080 

l,t40 

7,640 

289 

10,367 

1,045 

5,015 

410 

116 
119 
2,586 
j 539 

6,349 

613 

2,772 

529 

5,355 

681 

4,222 

618 

1,110 

51 

1,136 

450 

6,744 

258 

1,633 

813 

~Sh448 
a 7 

7,488 

309 

2,169 

683 

10,588 

426 

" 600 
.’>80 

8,160 

450 

1,851 

646 

8,514 

450 

2,451 

79* 

7* 

’ 43* 

TW 

8 'SI 

6 , 01 * 

690 

8,136! 61K 

8431 45 

ift! s " 

19,1491 

Hh837 

~3^3€0 

10,263 

10,876 2,747 

1,606 

11 107 

L 12,207 

504 

VW.*«! li. 73 %; l.trtol 
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RUBY - . — RUM. 

Statement of Imports, Sales, &c. — continued. 



183D, 

184a 

184 Vi 

1842. 

1S43. 


Inipf*. 

.Salts. Stcks. 

I nipt*. 

Sale*. 

Stckn. 

Impta. 

Sale*. Sicks. 

Impu. 

Sale*. 

Stcka. 

Impta. 

Sale*. , Stcka. 

Sugar (tom) — 

R. I. Rotterdam 

20,208 

24,313! 3,2«3 

is, 000 

23,01 1 

214 

22,716 

1 9 , 394 ! 3,366 

18,736 

19,073 

2,029 

20,650 

18,316 

4,063 

W. India, do. 

2,732 

3,907 1 7»> 

2,037 

2,133 


2,918) 

2,834 1 36 

2,697 

2,325 

608 

2,296 

2,71* 

*5 

K. I. Ain*tiTdam 23,36* 

18.036 8,46V 

20.319 

23,942 

2,860 

27,4*3 


23,860 

28,036 

4,524 

26,599 

2 *, 70* 

2,413 

\V. India, do. *> 

26,102 

26,243 2,376 

32,013 

32,2 1 3 

«*,I7S 

37,717 


22,940 

20,930 

2,010 

23,504 

23,61 4 

2,000 

B- I. M iddeiburc 


2,623 - - 

1,600 

1,600 


1,146 

1,146, - - 

3,891 

3,660 

234 

3,139 

3,373 


W. India, do. 

166 

449 





1 








77,6*7 

73,626 16,139 

71,012 

8 1,899 

3,232 

92,082 

85, 132 '12,202 


74,021 

9,305 

76,087 

76, *29 

8,563 














Tea (qr. chest*) — 


1 












Rotterdam - 

8.030 

9.660 7,700 

1.791 

3.617 

3.S7 1 

2,703 

4.1*31 2,394 

7,900 

10,024 

270 

7,724 

7,4*2 

512 

Amsterdam - 

ix.zMli.mu, 3,zt*> 

13,333 

12,663 

6,090 

3,1 70 

9,220j 340 

10,940 


4,430 

21,3*0 

19,150 

6,3*0 


20,3 20j2 1 Jho 1 0,900 

17,314; 

18.280 

9,961 

6,173 

13, 103 j 2,734 

18,840 

16,874 

4,700; 

[ 29,101 

26,912 

6,892 

Tin (dabs) — 


1 

| 

I 



\ i 







Banca. Rotter. > 

.*>,799 44.241 11,90* 

21 . 6 I 8 1 

27.HS7 

3,669 

32,980 

23,972 12,677 

. 48,106 

34,919,25,834 

! 41,014 

53,916 

12,902 

IK). A m»t«r. - 

41,669 32, » >69 11,000 

23,232 
. | 

29,326 

6.926 

43,311 

38,973 11,264 

46.676 

17.320 41,620 

, 45,262 

79.722 

7,160 

* 

92.468 76,310 22,908 

46, *70 

37,183 12,393 

j 76,291 

64,945j23,94l 

; 98.782 1 

52,269)67,454 

86,276 

133,668 20,062 

Tobacco (hhds.) — I 


I 

i 




1 

1 j 






Rotterdam - 

7,3*8 

6,02.3 4,033 

17,442 

16,421 

3.060 

20,162 

18.701 1 6,491 22.940 

21,643 

7,7*8 

17,738 

16,846 

8,680 

Amsterdam * 

3,383 

3,330 2,628 

12,422 

10.676 

4,373 

8,698 

8.GS5 4.3*6 

1 4 ,993 

1 2,633 


12.27* 

11,137 

7 ,*67 


12,773 11,333 6,661 

29,864 

27,100 

9,433 

28,84.0 

27,416 10, *77 

37,933 

34,296 14 ,514 

30,016 

27,9*3 16,54 7 


RUBY, a precious stone, very highly esteemctl : but under this name a variety of 
minerals have not unfrequently been sold, which differ essentially in their characters. 

The Oriental Ruby is, in fact, a red variety of the sapphire. When perfect, its colour 
is a cochineal red, presenting a richness of hue the most exquisite and unrivalled : it is, 
however, in general, more or less pale, and often mixed with blue ; hence it occurs rose 
red, peach blossom red, and lilac blue, passing into the amethyst. It is harder than 
any other mineral, except the diamond. Kasily frangible. Specific gravity from 
3'91(» to 4*283. Infusible before the blowpipe. Oriental rubies of 10 carats are 
%xtremely rare and valuable. One of 22 grains was sold for 160/. Rubies in lots, 
Indian cut, or small sizes, and of different qualities, are at all times to be had, and sell 
at from 15/?. to 65*. a carat : but a perfect stone of a carat, or 6 grains, may be deemed 
rare, and falls little short of the value of the diamond : nay, in some cases, rubies of 2, 
3, ojQjjggarats, if very fine, are much scarcer, and even more valuable, than diamonds of 
equaWreight. The finest ruby in England, or perhaps, in Europe, is in the collection 
of the late Mr. Hope, author of “ Anastasius.” 

There are two other species of ruby, the Spinelle and Bala is. When perfect, the 
Spinelle is a gem of great value and scarcity. lp> colour is a fine full carmine or rose 
red, but it never presents that rich tittAlow tinge that attends the Oriental ruby. It is 
also inferior to the latter in hardnem^nd specific gravity. Stones of 3 carats and up- 
.. awards are very rare and valuable. 

The Balais Ruby is a pale variety of the spinelle. It varies in colour from light 
red to yellowish red. Though not so rare as the spinelle, it is by no means common. 
It is much admired for its agreeable tinge of coldtifc » and, when pure and perfec t, 
fetches a very high price ; though considerably IcssTnfln the other varieties. 

Rubies are not found in any considerable quantity except in Ava. — (Sec Sapphire.) 
— ( Ma tte on Diamonds, 2d ed. pp. 90. 101. ; Thomson's Chemistry . ) 

■MHM, a j ar ell known and highly esteemed spirituous liquor imported from the West 
Indies, of^Wiich it forms one of the staple products. It is obtained, by means of 
fermcntation.rad distillation, from molasses, the refuse of the cane juice, and portions 
of the cane,’*^mer the sugar has been extracted. The flavour and taste peculiar to 
rum are derived from the essential oils carried over in distillation. When the dj|tillation 
has been carelessly performed^ the spirit contains so large a quantity of the grosser and 
less volatile part of the oil be unfit for use till it has attained a considerable age. 

When it is well rectified, iMKllows much sooner. Rum of a bro#nish transparent 
colour, smooth oily taste, strong l>ody and consistence, good age, and well kept, is the 
best. That of a clear, limpid colour, and hot pungent taste, is’either too new, or mixed 
with other spirits. Jamaica rum is the first in point of quality ; the Leeward Island 
rum, as it is called, being always inferior to it, both in flavour, strength, and value. 
The price of the latter is usuallyjHtopflfent. below that of the former. Wc import all 
our rum in puncheons, containS^ftrom 84 to 90 gallons each. It is customary, in 
some of ftgB West India islands, to put sliced pine-apples in puncheons of rum : this 
gives the df|»irit the flavour of the fruit ; and hence the designation, pine-apple rum. 

Rum is said to be much adulterated by the retail dealers in England, sometimes 
with corn spirit ; but if done with molasses spirit, the tastes of both are so nearly allied, 
that the cheat is not easily discovered. 

Consumption &f f a nd Duties upon , Rum , §*c. — The following Table shows the 
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quantity of rum consumed in Great Britain and Ireland since 1800, the rates of duty 
charged ujjon it, and the produce of the duties : the price of Jamaica rum in bond 
since 1814 is also given. -* 


Account, stated in Imperial Proof Gallons , of the Rum annually entered for Home Consumption in 
*! ie frmn *800 to *842, both inclusive, distinguishing England, Ireland, and Scotland, 

the Rates o! Duty payable respectively thereon ; the Produce of the Duties ; and the Price of Rum in 
Jlond since 1814. (This account has been prepared partly from published and partly from unpublished 
Official documents. The column of prices has been supplied by Mr. Cook ) V 3 • p 


Quantities entered for Home Consumption. 


I Rate of Duty 
(Customs and 


payable 

Excise). 


Ycara. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

In Eng* 
land and 
Scotland. 

In 

Ireland. 

Nett Produce of 
the Duties in 
Great Britain. 

i Nett Produce 
of the Duties 
in Ireland. 

♦ 

Price of 
Jamaica Rum 
in Bond. 


Odilons- 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons . 

Per Gal. 

Per Cal. 

£ s . 

d . 

£ s . d . 

“ 


1800 

1 ,943,266 

239,913 

864,411 

3,049,590 

S . d 

9 0 


4* 

6 

d . 

920,827 6 

4 

263,355 0 5 

s 

d . a 

. d * 

J 801 

1 ,687 ,839 

349,237 

1,057,316 

3,091,392 

8 lo 




955,177 1 

h 

317,4.55 7 9 




1802 

2,204,897 

468,1 63 

637,00.5 

3,310,065 

9 O 


6 

ni 

1,222,989 11 

2 206,861 2 lO 




1803 

2,373,602 

379,04.3 

259,966 

3,212,611 

13 4 


8 

el 

1,368,870 13 

4 

88,140 7 8 




1804 

1 ,308,899 

124,518 

180,28ii 

1,813,7.36 

13 6, 


9 

2J 

1,054,625 1 

6 

69,292 8 3 




1 803 

1,696,384 

153,635 

1 23,049 

1.973,068 

13 6 


- 


1,22.3,770 0 

9 

56,401 2 4 




1806 

1,837,321 

188,81 I 

160,1 48 

2,206,280 

13 6 


- 


J ,373,986 .5 

O 

72,615 16 0 




1807 

1,999,783 

226,296 

210,822 

2,4.36,901 

• 




1,496,814 1 

8 

69.776 13 3 




1808 

2,174,731 

2.39,263 

343,333 

2,757.347 

- 

. 

10 

3) 

1,6.37,475 16 

2 161,789 3 9 




1809 

2,260,625 

289,325 

1,063,661 

3,613,61 1 

13 75 



1,738,074 5 

8 546.747 1 7 




1810 

2,703,718 

3.30,560 

336,668 

3,370,9.36 

- 


- 


2,069,170 0 

7 

172,424 11 8 




1811 

2,711,943 

300,306 

150,290 

3,162,541 

• 

- 

- 

• 

2,065,161 4 

o 

77.378 311 




1812 

.3,203, 163 

286,669 

283,135 

.3,776,169 

- 

- 

- 


2,366.338 12 10 149.817 Q 1 




1813 

3,014,680 

211,686 

463,008 

.3,749,374 

13 101 

12 

10* 

2,278,636 10 

0 251.6.39 9 v 




1811 

3,332,188 

280,493 

91,154 

3,703,836 


- 

12 

Hi 

2,513,678 2 

7 

58,060 C 6 

4 

6 — 6 

6 

181.0 

3,019,201 

281,748 

64,8.33 

3,36.5,785 

- 

- 

- 


2,210,472 17 

10 

41,295 .5 10' 

3 

2 4 


1816 

2,221,533 

186,874 

21,51.3 

2,428,930 

- 

. 

- 

- 

1,636,386 13 10 

12,171 5 Oj 

3 

7 4 

8 

1817 

2,179,213 

198,412 

30,686 

2,108,31 1 

• 

• 

• 

- 

1,619,426 16 

5 

19,423 6 21 

3 

9 5 


1818 

2,106,266 

20.3,95 1 

21,36G| 2,6.31,583 

- 

* 

• 

• 

1,775,714 12 

2 

1.3,587 15 4 

.3 

5 4 

6 

1819 

2,390,19.3 

148,955 

2.5,73.5 

2,564,883 

13 UJ 

m 

• 

1,730,446 14 

9 

16,289 14 6 

2 



1820 

2,323,733 

142,997 1 

20,390 

2,4 89,120 

- 


- 

- 

1,684,4 2.5 7 

8 

12,981 3 2 

2 

K — 4 


1821 

2,166,441 

1 .38, 1 89 

10,686 

2,324,315 

- 


- 

• 

1,676,377 1 

4 

12,538 6 0; 

1 



1822 

2, UK >,925 

130,879 

15,039 

2,216,839 

- 


• 

. 

1,516,64 5 11 

6 

9,5.57 6 8 

1 

8 2 


1 823 

2,222,923 

108,562 

18,176 

2,349,660 



13 

11) 

1,590,666 18 

6 

11,534 6 5! 

1 

8 2 

4 

1821 

2,407,207 

134,98G 

9,153 

2,551,646 

*12 7J 


12 

7* 

1,600,827 6 

6 

6,097 7 1 , 

1 



1823 

1,980,807 

104,752 

10,128 

2,095,687 



• 

- 

1,278,313 19 

1 

6,313 19 41 

2 

6 3 

4 

1 826 

3,982,033 

295,505 

27,768 

4,305,316 

8 G 


8 

6 

1,817,108 2 

3 

11,770 6 6; 

3 

0 — 4 

0 

1827 

3,080,132 

185,21 * 

2.3,240 

3,2.88,606 

- 


- 


1,386,726 1 

1 

9,850 7 lO 

3 

4—4 

4 

1828 

3,064,856 

188,089 

24,708 

3,277,6.53 

. 


- 

. 

1,382.624 19 

5 

10,528 17 9 

3 

3 — 4 

3 

1829 

3,202,143 

1.52,461 

2 1 .262 

3,375,866 

- 


- 

- 

1,4 25,746 18 

8 

9,035 14 5i 

2 

3 3 

3 

1 830 

.3,30.3,144 

136,520 

19,294 

3,668,958 

9 0 


9 

0 

1,591,838 11 

5 

8,492 18 6 

2 

3 3 

8 

1831 

.3,179,91 1 

125,702 

18,981 

3,62 1,597 

- 


- 

. 

1,621,341 0 

5 

8,540 y O 

2 

6 3 

2 

1832 

3,3 77,607 

112,026 

24,1.32 

3,51.3,965 

• 


- 

. 

1,569,402 10 

3 

10,977 13 6 

2 

0 — 3 

2 

1833 

3,344,948 

1 24,357 

22,888 

3,492,1 93 

9 0 


9 

o 

1.560,498 O 

0 

10,299 0 O 

2 

2 — 5 

6 

1831 

3,206,650 

11 1,169 

27,3581 

3,346,177 

9 O 


9 

0 1 

1,192.842 lO 

10 

12,297 .5 9 

2 


6 

1833 

3,286,473 

105,198 

26,2961 

3,4 1 6,966 

9 0 


9 

o 

1,525.860 14 

11,83.3 4 8 

2 

io4pr4 

0 

1836 

3,194,892 

10-1,882 

24,976 

3,324,749 

9 O 


9 

o 1 

1,484,916 17 

4 

11,2.38 16 9 

3 

0 — 4 

6 

1837 

3,079,778 

8.3,80 1 

20,673 

3, 1 XI ,2.55 

9 0 


9 

0 f 

1 ,4 2.3,6.30 O 

o, 

9.299 O 0, 

4 

2 — 5 

4 

1838 

3,029,490 

86,160 

J 9,701 

.3,13.5,651 

9 0 


9 

o i 

1,402,20! O 

O: 

8,865 0 O 

4 

0—5 

3 

183‘J 

2,739,263 

75,337 

15,663 

2,830,263 

9 0 


9 

0 i 

1 ,266,679 0 

O 

7,018 0 0, 

5 

p — 5 

IO 
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1840 

2,445,221 

55,408 

12,331 

2,512,960 

I 9 0 

9 

° 

1,149,934 0 

0 

5,679 0 Oj 

4 

11—6 

3 

1841 

2,217,073 

48,523 

12,374 

2,277,970 

9 4 

9 4 


1*4 J 

1,057.315 0 

f 

0 

1 

5.772 0 O 

G 

0—7 

3 

1842 

2,0.50,3.31 

35,951 

11,465 

2.097,747 

9 4 


9 


073,608 O 

0 

.5,3.51 0 0 

4 

8 — 5 

9 


For an account of the number of gallons of ruin imported into the U. Kingdom 
from the West India colonies, during each of the 1 1 years ending with 1841, see antd, 
p. 331. Exclusive of the suppUMkfrom the West Indies, there were imported, in 1841, 
95,510 gallons from the Maurmnis, and 1,006,549 gallons from the E. India Com- 
pany’s territories. The latter, however, is more nearly allied to arrack than to rum. 

Though rum has not been so much over-taxed as brandy, geneva, and wine, still it 
is obvious that even, in its case, taxation has been carried far beyond its Mtoer 
limits. During the 3 years ending with 1802, when the duty in G reat HBritai^seas 
about 9s. a gallon, and in Ireland 6s. 8 fd., the consumption of the U. Kingdom 
amounted to 3,150,000 gallons a year; while, notwithstanding the grilit increase of 
population, during the 3 years ending with 1823, when the duty in Great Britain was 
13s. ll£T. a gallon, and in Ireland 12s. the annual consumption amounted to 

only 2,307,000 gallons l The reduction of the duty injfc826 to 8s. 6d. increased the 
consumption from about 2,500,000 to above 3,60O,0(>Pgallons in 18So“ But 6d. 
having been added to the duty in 1830, the consumption, influenced, no doubt, partly 
by this, but probably also by other circumstances, has since greatly declined. The 
extraordinary demand for rum from 1811 to 1815, was occasioned chiefly by the 
high price and inferior quality of the British snirits that were then manufactured. 

The decrease in the consumption of rum in lMandis most striking. Unfortunately, 
however, this is not the only instance the sister Inngdom affords of the destructive 
effects of oppressive taxes. The excessive additionsf made to the duties on brandy, 
wine, sugar, &c. since 1805, have had similar effects; the quantity of the& articles 
consumed in Ireland being decidedly less now than it was SO years ago l — (See Brakdv, 
Sugar, &c.) Exorbitant taxes have gone far to deprive the Irish of a great variety 
of comforts ; and, consequently, have taken from them some of the most powerful in- 
centives to industry and good conduct. The poverty of the people has set at nought 
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the calculation of our finance ministers ; every increase of taxation in Ireland having 
produced a diminution of revenue and an increase of crime 1 Surely it is high time to 
abandon so odious a system ; particularly after the experience of the beneficial ellects 
that have resulted from the diminution of the spirit duties. 

Rum tho produce of the BritUh possessions in America Is not liable to the duty charged on sweetened 
spirits, unless the actual strength exceed the strength denoted by Sykes’s hydrometer by more than 10 
degrees per cent. ; and In lieu of such duty there shall be charged upon every degree per cent . more than 
3 degrees, and not more than 10 degrees, by which the actual strength shall exceed the strength denoted 
by Sykes’s hydrometer, a duty of fts. 6 d. : provided, that the importer cannot make a perfect entry 
thereof for payment of duty on the actual strength, he may demand In writing, uoon the eutry, that 
trial be made of the actual strength (he paying the expenses of such trial). Instead of entering such rum 
for the payment of duty upon any stated number of such excessive degrees of strength : provided also, 
that all trials of actual strength of such rum shall be made by some skilful person appointed by the 
commissioners of customs for such purpose. — (7 Geo. 4. c. 48. $ 31 .) 

Rum the produce of the British plantations must be imported in casks containing not less than 20 
gallons. — (3 ik 4 Wili. 4. c. 02.) But rum in casks capable of containing 20 gallons may be imported on 
the officer being satistied that the deficiency has been wholly occasioned by absorption or leakage , and 
not by abstraction ( Customs him. 24th of March, 1831.) 

Rum in bonded warehouses may l>e drawn off into casks containing not less than 20 gallons each, as 
stores for ships, and may be delivered into the charge of the searcher, to be shipped as stores for any ship, 
without entry or payment of duty, the same being duly borne upon the victualling bill of such ships re- 
spectively. — (3 Sc 4 Will. 4. c. 57.) 

Rum of the British plantations in bonded warehouses may also be drawn off into reputed quart or 
reputed pint bottles, for the purpose of being exported from tno warehouse. — (3 A 4 Will. 4. c.57.) 

On applications referring to a former order allowing the admixture of rums of different strengths for 
exportation, and praying that the rum remaining in the vats alter the operation of racking might bo 
admitted for home consumption, the Board were of opinion that the request might be complied with, to 
the extent of an ullage of 20 gallons, the legal quantity allowed to be exported, and that the duty should 
be paid, according to the strength, at the time of delivery of the said rum. — ( Min . Com. Cus. 27th 
of Sept. 1827.) 

Before any rum shall be entered as being the produce of any British possession in America, or of the 
Mauritius, the master of the ship importing the same must deliver a certificate of origin to the collector 
or comptroller, and subscribe a declaration that the goods are the produce of such place. — (3 & 4 Will. 4. 
C. 52. § 37. ; see anti, H'X.) 

RUSSIA COMPANY, a regulated company for conducting the trade with Russia. 
It was first incorporated by charter of Philip and Mary, sanctioned by act of parliament 
in 1 566. The statute lO & 11 Will. .’1. c. 6. enacts, that every “British subject de- 
siring admission into the Russia Company shall be admitted on paying 51. ; and every 
individual admitted into the Company conducts his business entirely as a private 
adventurer, or as he would do were the Company abolished. 

^ Tabic of Duties payable to the Russia Company . 

t. (I. Skins and furs, viz. — *. <1 ■ 

Aniseed - the cwt. - - •» 3 I Fox - flu- hunilrod - - O 11 

Adi«-s iMVirt and pot - - tlie ton - • O !l lbn* ... the lOO dozen - “02 

Books, hound ... the rwt. - - II 3 Sable* ... the xiinmer - -If. 

unbound - the cwt- - - O ft I Swan ... each - - - U 1 

Bristle* « the dozen lb*. - u ()J Wolf ... each - - • O 1J 

Csdoreum - - - tlx- lb. - - < I 1 Tallow ... the ton - - -09 

Caviare .... the cwt. - - O 2 I Tongue* - the hundred - -02 

Cordage - - - the cwt. - '<* O 2 [ Tow - - - • the tun - - -Oh 

Down - the lOOlb*. - - O 4 i Wax, bee*' - the cwt. - -02 

Feathers, bed ... the cwt. - -04 Wheat - the quai tit ■ - -01 

Fla* ... - the ton - - O 9 (Vootl. tit. — m 

Hair, cow or ox - - - the cwt. - -02 rlalks above f* inches sq. the 120 - - 0 T 

llernp .... the tan - -07 under do. - the 1 20 - - - O 3 

Hide* of cowi or horses, undreMed each - - O f>) Barrel Ixiardi - - the 120 - - . O 1 

red or Muscovy - - each - - - O 1 Battens - - - the 120 - - -0 1-1 

Iron - the ton - - O 5 Capntwnt - - the 120 - - -03 

IsirudaM - the cwt. - -04 Claw board* - - the 120 - - *01 

Linen drilling! - - -the 120 ells - - O I) Deals under 20 feet long, the 1 20 - - -01 

narrow or diaper - the 120 ell* - -02 above do. - the 120 - - -02 

224 to 314 - - the 1 20 ells - -03 Fire wood - - the fathom - - O 1 

31) to 45 - - - the 120 ells - -04 Fir titular - - the load - - - O 1 

45 and upwards - - the 120 ells - -05 Handspikes - - the 120 - - -01) 

Mil doth - • the 120 ells - -33 Lath wood - - the fathom - -Of) 

Li nn ed - the quarter - -02 Mmu. crest - - each - - - (> 2 

Mats - - - the hundred - - O 2 all other* - - each - - - o I 

Oats .... the quarter - - O 1 Oak 1-oartU - - the 120- - .03 

Pitch - - * the last - -02 plank - - the load - - -03 

Rhubarb - ”'* r - - the lb. - -0 14 Timber - the load * - -02 

Rosin .... the cwt. - - 0 14 Oars ... the *20 - - - O 4) 

Saltpetre ... the cwt. > • O l| Paling board* - - the J 20 - - - O 1 

Seeds, garden ... the 100 lb*. . - 0 3 Spar* ... the 120 - 4b -02 

Skins and fim, vie. — Staves - • the 120 - - -O 1 

Arm in* or ermine - the cimnaar of 40 skins 0 2 Tar - - - the last - - -0 2 

Bear - - each «, - -0* Wainscot log* - - the load - - -02 

Calabar^- - - the zlmroar • -02 All good* not enumerated pay 1 -8th per cent, ad valorem on 

Calf ... the hundred - - 0 3 the declaration of the Importer. 

RUSSIA LEATHER (Fr. Cuir de Russie ; Ger. Juften ; It. Cuojo di Russia ; 
Pol. Jachta s Rus. Juft, Youft ; Sp. Moscovia ) the tanned hides of oxen and other 
kine, denominated by the Russians youfts , or juffs , — a <JUsig nation said to be derived 
from their being generally manufactured in pairs. The business of tanning is carried 
on in most towns of the empire, but principally at Moscow and Petersburg. Russia 
leather is soft, has a strongly prominent grain, a great deal of lustre, and a powerful 
and peculiar odour. It is principally either red or black : the former is the best, and 
is largely used in this and other countries in bookbinding ; for which purpose it is 
superior to every other material. The black is, however, in very extensive demand^ 
in Russia ; large quantities being made up into boots and shoes. The process followed 
by the Russians in the preparation of this valuable commodity has been frequently 
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described ; but notwithstanding this circumstance, and the fact that foreigners^ have 
repeatedly engaged in the business in Russia, with the intention of making themselves 
masters of its details, and undertaking it at home, the efforts made to introduce the ma- 
nufacture into other countries have hitherto entirely failed. One of the best tests of 
genuine Russia leather is its throwing out a strong odour of burnt hide upon being 
rubbed a little. — {Ricard, Traite General du Commerce , tome i. p. 275. ed. 1781.) 

We borrow from Mr. Borrisow’s work on the Commerce of Petersburg the following details with re- 
spect to this article: — Russia leather forms one of the principal export commodities of Petersburg, 
llut since the ports of the Black Sea have been opened, the exports of leather from thlsport hare con- 
siderably decreased ; Italy, the principal consumer, supplying its wants from Odessa and Taganrog, more 
easily, cheaply, and expeditiously than from Petersburg. The chief exportation from the latter is to 
Prussia, Germany, and England. Frankfort on the Maine and beipzic are of great importance as 
respects the trade in Russia leather, on account of the fairs held in them. 

JufTs are never bought on contract, but always on the spot at cash prices. It nevertheless often happens 
that agents, in order to secure a lot of jufFs, pay a certain sum in advance, and settle for the amount at 
the first market prices ; no prices being fixed in the months of January, February, March, and some- 
times even April. 

JufFs are .assorted or bracked when received, according to their different qualities, into Gave , Ttosval, 
Mafja , and Domashna. The three first sorts are again divided into heavy and light Gave, heavy and tight 
ttosval, &c. Domashna is the worst, and consequently the cheapest sort. It often happens that jufFs are 
bought unassorted, and then the prices are regulated according as the quantity of Domashna contained in 
the lot is greater or less. Persons well acquainted with the nature of Russia leather prefer purchasing 
it in this state. 

Juffs are sold by the pood, which consists, as it is commonly expressed, of 4, 44, 4£, 5, 5$, and 5$ hides. 
By this is understood, that so many hides make a pood, calculated upon the whole lot; and it is to be 
observed that the lightest juffs are esteemed the best in quality. Heavy juffs, or those of 4 and4| hides, 
are shipped for Italy : the Germans, on the contrary, prefer the lighter sort. 

JufTs are packed in rolls, each containing 10 hides; and from 10 to 15 of these rolls are packed together 
in a bundle, which is well secured by thick matting. There are red, white, and black juffs ; but the red 
are most in demand. Their goodness is determined by their being of a high red colour, of equal size, 
and unmixed with small hides : they must also be free from holes, well stretched, and equally thin. In a 
well finished lot, no thick head or feet parts should be found. If spots resembling flowers are seen on 
the red hides, it is an additional sign of their good quality ; and they are then called bloomed jvjfh. The 
inside should be clean, soft, and white, and, when taken in the hand, should feel elastic. The best 
connoisseurs of Russia leather can nearly determine the quality by the smell alone. 

Great attention must be paid, in shipping juffs, to secure them from being wetted, as damp air alone is 
sufficient to injure them. 

Sixty rolls of juffs make a last ; 88 poods r.ctt weight, when shipped for Italy, make a last ; and 44 poods 
a ton in England. 

The exports of juffs from Russia, in 1841, amounted to 177,838 poods, and 150,951 pieces, worth to- 
gether 1,538,191 silver roubles ( Official Returns , p. 13.) 

ItYE (Gcr. Rogkcn, Rochen ; Du. Roy, Rogge ; Fr. Seigle ; It. Segale, Segala ; Sp. 
Centeno ; Uus. Rosch , Sel , Jar; Lat. Stcale ), according to some, is a native of Crete; 
but it is very doubtful if it be found wild in any country. It lias been cultivated from 
time immemorial, and is considered as coming nearer in its properties to wheat than any 
other grain. It is more common than wheat in many parts of the Continent ; being a 
more certain crop, and requiring less culture and manure. It is the bread corn of 
Germany and Russia. In Britain it is now very little grown ; being no longer a bread 
corn ; and, therefore, of less value to the farmer than barley, oats, or peas. — ( Loudon's 
Rncy. o f Agriculture . ) 

For the regulations as to the importation and exportation of rye, sec Corn Law’s 
and Corn Trade. 

s. 

SA BLE (Gcr. Zobtl ; Fr. Zibelline ; It, Zibellino ; Uus. Sokol ), an animal of the 
weasel tribe, found in the northern parts of Asiatic Russia and America, hunted for the 
sake of its fur. Its colour is generally of a deep glossy brown, and sometimes of a fine 
glossy black, which is most esteemed. Sable skins have sometimes, though very rarfely, 
been found yellow, and white. The finer sorts of the fur of sables are very scarce and 
dear. — (See Fur Trade.) 

SADDLES (Fr. Selles Ger. Sattel ; It. Selle ; Ilus. Sadia; Sp. Sellcs ), seats 
adapted to the horse's back, for the convenience of the rider. Those made in England 
are reckoned the best. Sherborne and Lynn are particularly remark^^e for this 
manufacture. The hogskins, which, when tanned, are used for the seat oi^he saddle, 
are mostly imported from Russia. 

SAFFLOWER, ok BASTARD SAFFRON (Ger. Saffor ; Du. Saffocr, Basterd 
Suff ran ; Fr. Cartame , Saffron batard ; It. Znffrone ; Sp. Alazor , Azaj'ran ba star do ; 
llus. Pblerroi , Prostoi schafran ), the flower of an annual plant ( Carthamns tinctorius Lin. ) 
growing in India, Egypt, America, and some of the warmer parts of Europe. It is 
not easily distinguished from saffron by the eye, but it has nothing of its smell or taste. 

The flower*, which are sometimes sold under the name of $t\ff?anon, are the only parts employed in 
dyeing. They yield two sorts of colouring matter : one soluble in wnter, and producing a yellow of but 
little beauty; the other is resinous , and best dissolved by the fixed alkalies : it is this last which alone 
renders safflower valuable in dyeing ; as it affords a red colour exceeding in delicacy and beauty, as it 
does In costliness, any which can he obtained even from cochineal, though much inferior to the latter In 
durability. The colour of safflower will not bear the action of soap, nor even that of the sun and air 
for a long time ; and being very costly, it Is principally employed for imitating upon silk the flue scarlet 
( ponceau of the French) and rose colours dyed with cochineal upon woollen cloth. 

3 Z H 
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The fine rose colour of safflower, extracted by crystallised soda, precipitated by citric acid, then slowly 
dried, %nd ground with the purest talc, produces the beautiful rouse known bv the name of rouse 
v Jet tale. 

Safflower should be chosen in flakes of a bright pink colour, and of a smell somewhat resembling to- 
bacco. That which is in powder, dark coloured, or oily, ought to be rejected. {Hasse/quisCs t'oyases, 

Eng. ed. p. 252. ; /inner (if l 9 Permanent Cotours , vol. i. pp. 28li — 28<>. ; Mi/burn's Orient. Corn.) 

Of 5.SV2 cwt. of safflower imported in 1840, 5,110 came from the East Indies. The price of safflow er in 
bond varies from It. to 71. a cwt. The entries of safflower for home consumption amounted, at an average 
of the years 1840 and 1841, to 1,331 cwt. a year. The duty is Is. a cwt. 

SAFFRON (Ger. Saffron ; Du. Safran ; It. Zafferuno ; Sp. Saffron; Fr. Azafran ; 
Rus. Schafran) y a sort of cake prepared from the stigmas, with a proportion of the style, 
of a perennial bulbous plant ( Crocus sativus Fin. ) cultivated to a small extent in 
Cambridgeshire. It is also imported from Sicily, France, and Spain ; but the English, 
as being fresher, more genuine, and better cured, is always preferred. When good, 
saffron lias a sweetish, penetrating, diffusive odour ; a warm, pungent, bitterish taste ; 
and a rich, deep orange red colour. It should he chosen fresh, in close, tough, compact, 
cakes, moderately moist, and possessing in an obvious degree all the above mentioned 
qualities. The not staining the fingers, the making them oily, and its being of a 
whitish yellow or blackish colour, indicate that it is had, or too old. Saffron is used 
in medicine, and in the arts ; hut in this country the consumption seems to he dimi- 
nishing. It is employed to colour butter and cheese, and also by painters and dyers. 
— ( Thomson's Dispensatory ; Loudon's Ency. of Agriculture. ) 

SAGAPENUM (Arab. Sugbenuj ), a concrete gum-resin, the produce of an un- 
known Persian plant. It is imported from Alexandria, Smyrna, &c. It has an odour 
of garlic ; and a hot, acrid, bitterish taste. It is in agglutinated drops or masses, of 
an olive or brownish yellow colour, slightly translucent, and breaking with a horny 
fracture. It softens and is tenacious between the fingers, melts at a low heat, and 
burns with a crackling noise and white flame, giving out abundance of smoke, and 
leaving behind a light spongy charcoal. It is used only in medicine. — ( Thomson's 
Dispensatory. ) 

SAGO (Malay, Sagu ; Jav. Sagu\ a species of meal, the produce of a palm 
( Metroxylon Sagu) indigenous to and abundant in such of the Eastern islands as produce 
spices, where it supplies a principal part of the farinaceous food of the inhabitants. 

The tree, when at maturity, is about 30 feet high, and from 18 to 22 inches in 
diameter. Before the formation of the fruit, the stem consists of an external wall 
al>out 2 inches thick, the whole interior being idled up with u sort of spongy me- 
dullary matter. When the tree attains to maturity, and the fruit is formed, the stem 
is quite hollow. Being cut down at a proper period, the medullary part is extracted 
from the trunk, and reduced to a powder like sawdust. 'Die filaments are next 
separated by washing. 'Die meal is then laid to dry ; and being made into cakes and 
baked, is eaten by the islanders. For exportation, the finest sago meal is mixed with 
water, and the paste rubbl'd into small grains of the size anil form of coriander seeds. 
This is the species principally brought to England, for which market it should he 
chosen of a reddish hue and readily dissolving in hot water into a fine jelly. Within 
these few years, however, a process has been invented by the Chinese for refining sago, 
so as to give it a fine pearly lustre ; and the sago so cured is in the highest estimation 
in all the European markets. It is a light, wholesome, nutritious food. It is sent 
from the islands where it is grown to Singapore, where it is granulated and bleached 
by the Chinese. 'Die export trade to Europe and India is now principally confined to 
that settlement. — ( Ainslies Mat. F0ttica ; Craufurds East. An kip. vol. i. pp. 383 — :5D3., 
vol. iii. p. 3*18. ; BelCs Review of the Commerce of Bengal, fcc. ) 


The consumption of sago has Increased very rapidly since 18 * 20 , having then amounted to only about 
1,300 cu t*, a year ; whereas, during the years 1*40 and 1841. no fewer th in 43,004 cwt*. were annually 
retained for consumption. This large increase is partly ascribable to the reduc tion in the interval of tho 
oppressive duties by which the article was formerly loaded, and partly, and perhaps principally, to the 

fact of its being extensively used, along with potato flour, in the adulteration of sugar (See Sijuak.) 

The price of common sago in bond varies from 1»»#. to 1/., while pearl sago fetches from 13#. to 1/. 10s. 
a cwt. ; but t^p price is liable to great fluctuation. 

SAII^, a coarse linen or canvass sheet attached to the masts and yards of ships, the 
blades of windmills, &c., to intercept the wind and occasion their movement. 


Foreign sails, when imported by, and fit and necessary for, and in the actual use of any British ship, 
are exempted from duty; but when otherwise disposed of, they pay a duty of 20 per cent, ad valorem , 
— (0 Geo. 4. c. 76.} 12 ) ^ . 

Sails and cordage of British manufacture, exported from Great Britain to tho colonies, and afterwards 
imported into the IJ. Kingdom, are in ail cases, other than those in which they are imported by bill qf 
storey to be deemed foreign ; and such sails and cordage, although not liable to duty so long as the vessel 
continues to belong to the colony, become subject to the duties in question as soon as the vessel becomes 
the property of persons residing in this country. — ( Treasury Order , 29th of Jan. 1828.) 

SALEP, a species of powder prepared from the dried roots of a plant of the orchis 
kind ( Orchis matcula Lin.). That which is imported from India is in white oval 
pieces, hard, clear, and pellucid, without smell, and tasting like tragacanth. As an 
article of diet, it is saiddo be light, bland, and nutritious. The plant thrives in England, 
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but it is not cultivated to any extent; and very little is imported. — ( Ainslie's Meet. 
Tndica ; Milburn's Orient . Com . ) 

SALMON (Ger. Lachs y Salm; Fr. Saumon ; It. Sermone , Salamone • Sp. Salmon s 
Itus. JLemffa'). This excellent fish is too well known to require any description. It is 
found only in northern seas, being unknown in the Mediterranean and other warm 
regions. In this country it is an article of much value and importance. It is said to 
be exceedingly abundant in Japan and Kamchatka. 

“ Salmon fisheries,” Marshall observes, ” are copious and constant sources of human food; they rank, 
next to agriculture. They have, indeed, one advantage over every other internal produce, — their in- 
crease does not lessen other articles of human subsistence. The salmon does not prey on the produce of 
the soil, nor does it owe its size and nutritive qualities to the destruction of its compatriot tribes. It 
leaves its native river at an early state of growth ; and going, even naturalists know not where, returns 
of ample size, and rich in human nourishment ; exposing itself in the narrowest streams, as if nature 
intended it as a special boon to man. In every stage of savageness and civilisation, the salmon must have 
been considered as a valuable benefaction to this country.” 

Such salmon as aro taken in restuarics or rivers are, of course, the property of those to whom the 
actuaries or rivers belong, the fisheries in them frequently letting for very large sums ; but of late very^ 
considerable quantities of salmon have been taken in bays and in the open sea, where the fishing is free to 
any one who chooses to engage in it. The London market, where the consumption is immense, has 
been, since 1790, principally supplied from the Scotch rivers. The Tweed fishery is the first in point 
of magnitude of any in the kingdom ; the take is sometimes quite astonishing, several hundreds having 
been frequently taken by a single sweep of the net ! Salmon are despatched in fast sailing vessels from 
the Spey, the Tay, the Tweed, and other Scotch rivers, for London, packed in ice, by which means 
they are preserved quite fresh. When the season is at its height, and the catch greater that! can be 
taken off fresh, it is salted, pickled, or dried for winter consumption at home, and for foreign markets. 
Formerly, such part of the Scotch salmon as was not consumed at home, was pickled and kitted after 
being boiled, and was in this state sent up to London under the name of Newcastle salmon ; but the 
present method of disposing of the fish has so raised its value, as to have nearly deprived all but the 
richer intiabitants in the environs of the fishery of the use of salmon. Within the memory of many, 
now living, salted salmon formed a material article of household economy In all the farm-houses in the 
vale of the Tweed ; insomuch, that in-door servants used to stipulate that they should not be obliged to 
take more than two weekly meals of salmon. Its ordinary price was then 2s. a stone of 19 lbs. : but it is 
now never below 12s., often 36s., and sometimes 42r. a stone. This rise in the price of the fish has pro- 
duced a corresponding rise in the value of the salmon fisheries, some of which are very valuable. 
There are considerable fisheries iu some of the Irish and English rivers ; but inferior to those of Scot- 
land. — ( General Report of Scotland , vol. ill. p. 327.) The Scotch salmon fisheries seem to have attained 
their maximum value towards the end of the last war, when the fisheries in the Tweed were let for from 
15, non/, to 18,000/. a year! and those of the Tay, Dee, Spey, ike. were proportionally valuable. But the 
value of the Scotch salmon fisheries has, speaking generally, declined greatly of late years ; in consequence, 
partly and principally, of a diminished supply of fish iu the rivers, hut in some degree, also, from the 
greater facility of the communication between London and Liverpool, and the consequent importation 
of Irish salmon into the London markets. We have been fortunate enough to obtain from a source on 
which every reliance may be placed, the following 

Account of the Quantity of Salmon packed in Ice imported Into London, from Scotland, during each of 
the 8 Years ending with the 14th of October, 1841, and of the Wholesale Price of the same. 


Weight of Kish. 


vt-rnge 
Price, about 


Years end- ! 
ing Oct. 14.; 


Weight of Fish. 


Average 
‘rice, about 


Lt>*. d. U>*. d. 

3,432,800 per lb. 133,9<M) 1838 2,396.809 10) per lb. KM, ICO 

4,740,960 177,800 1859 1 ,830,080 11 83,880 

2,751,810 120,100 1840 1,697,920 77,850 

3,61 7,600 139 ,730 1SU 3.1 92.672 116,4 00 

This, it will bo observed, is independent of the pickled salmon brought from Scotland the quantity 
and value of which varies as much as that of the fresh salmon. But we arc well assured that, at an 
average of tho last eight years, its value has not exceeded 12,000/. a year. At an average, the retail 
price of salmon in London may betaken at from 50 to 75 per cent, above* the wholesale price. 

* We may remark, by tho way, that as by far the largest portion of the salmon made use of in London comes 
from Scotland, the above statement shows that Its consumptive in the metropolis is not nearly so great 
as is generally supposed. In fact, it is little used, except by tho more opulent classes ; and nothing that 
is not generally used by the middle classes, or by them and the low'er, Is ever of much importance. The 
little influence over prices caused by a large increase of supply is also a striking feature in this return. 

Decrease (if the Supply of Salmon, Poaching , i$rc The decrease of salmon in the English and Scotch 

rivers, particularly of late years, is a fact as to which there can be no manner of doubt ( Report qf 

Committee (f House of Commons on Scotch Salmon Fishery, in 1843.) Much unsatisfactory discussion 
has taken place as to its causes, which are, probably, of a very diversified character. A good deal has 
been ascribed to the increase of water machinery on the banks of the different rivers ; but we hardly 
think that this could have much influence, except, perhaps, in the case of the smaller class of rivers. 
IVeirs, or salmon traps, have also been much objected to ; though, as we have been assured, with still 
less reason. On the whole, wo are inclined to think that tho falling off in tho supply of this valuable 
fish is principally to be ascribed to the temptation to over- fish the rivers, caused by the high price 
or salmon; to the prevalence of poaching; and, more than all, to tho too limited duration of tho 
close time. In 1828, after a great deal of discussion and inquiry', an act was passed (9 Geo. 4. c. 39. ), 
which has done a good deal to remedy these defects — in so far, at least, as respects the Scotch fisheries. 
The rivers are shut from the 14th of September to the 1st of February ; and every person catching 
or attempting to catch fish during that period forfeits not less than 1/. and not more than 10/. for every 
offence, besides the fish, if he have caught any, and such boats, nets, or other implements, as he may 
have made use of. Pecuniary penalties are also inflicted upon poachers and trespassers ; and provi- 
sion is made for the watching or the rivers. We understand that this act has had a very good effect ; 
though it is believed that it would be better wero the close time extended from the 1st of September 
to the middle of February. 

Previously to 1842 the importation of foreign salmon was prohibited; but among the important and 
beneficial changes effected by the tariff act of that year, the repeal of this prohibition, and the admission 
of foreign salmon to our markets on payment of a duty of 10$. 6 d. (inc. the ft per cent.) a cwt., is on© of 
the foremost. The importation has not, however, been nearly so great as was anticipated. It appears 
from the customs returns that during the 11 months ending the 5th of December, 1843, the total Imports 
of foreign salmon amounted to 910 cwt. 2 qrs. and 7 lb., of which 824 cwt. 3 qrs. and 22 lbs. (92,394 lbs.) 


1834 
1 833 

1 836 

1837 
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were entered for consumption. This salmon was almost wholly brought from Holland ; the anticipated 
imports from Norway and Sweden having turned out quite trifling. The official returns do not afford 
the means of discriminating between fresh and pickled salmon ; but we believe the larger portion by far 
of the imports made during last year (1843) was fresh. 


Return showing the Export of Salmon from the Port of Bergen, in Norway, with the average Prices of 
the same free on board, in 1839, 1840, and 1841. 



Article*. 



Quantity exported. 

English Weights and 
Measures. 

Prices In Sterling at the 

A rerage Kate of Exchange. 

IK39. - 

Smoked, first quality 



1,374 lbs. 

per lb. 

10*. to 8 d. 


Ditto Inferior - 



Home consumption 

per lb. 

8 d. — 6d. 


Salted 



31>4 barrels 

per barrel nett 320 lb. 

4 1. 


Fresh , first in season 



• 

• . 

lOd. to 8rf. 


Ditto later In ditto 



• 

. 

Sd. — id. 

1840. — 

Smoked, first quality 



1,370 lbs. 

per lb. 

11 d. to 9<l. 


Ditto Inferior • 





Sd. — Id. 


Salted 



49 barrels 

per barrel 

it. 


PVrA, first In season 



. 

lid. to 9rf. 


Ditto later in ditto 



i 

. 

r»d. — sd. 

1841 . — 

Smoked, first quality 
Ditto inferior 



1,170 11m. 

per lb. 

12d. to lOd. 






9 d. _ Hd. 


Salted 



96 barrels 

per barrel 

4/. lOs. 


Fresh, first in season 



- 

. 

1 2d. to 10rf. 


Ditto later in ditto 



* 

r . 

6J. — bd. 


Return of the Quantities of 


S 


tlmon exported from Norway in each of the undermentioned Years. 



Soiled Salmon. 

Smoked Salman. 

Year. 

Salted Salmon. 

Smoked Salmon. 

1 HAS 

1836 

1837 

1 HAS 

| barrels 149 

i 1411 

1 

lbs. fi.VWt 

6„V»7 

4.738 

4,363 

1839 

1 vio 

1841 

els 174 

368 4-l6ths. 

169| 

lbs. 3,832 
4,111 
7,472 


It is enacted by stat. 1 Geo. 1. st. 9. c. 18., that no salmon shall be sent to any fishmonger or fish-seller 
in England, of less than 0 lbs. weight, under a penalty of hi. The .*>8 Geo. 3. c. 43. authorises the histices 
at quarter sessions to appoint conservators of rivers, and to fix the beginning and termination of the close 
time. 'l*he penalty upon poaching and taking fish in close time is by trie same act fixed at not more than 
10/. and not less than 5/., with forfeiture of fish, boats, nets, &e. 

SALONICA, a large city and sea- port of European Turkey, at the north-east 
extremity of the gulph of the same name, in lat. 40° 38' 47" N., Ion. 22 57' III" E. 

Population estimated at 70,000. There is no port at Salonica, but there is excellent 
anchorage in the roads opposite to the town. The access to them is by no means 
difficult. Pilots, however, are, for the most part, employed ; and of these, some are 
always on the look-out. During that period of the late war when the anti-commercial 
system of Napoleon was at its height, Salonica became a great dej>6t for British goods ; 
whence they were conveyed to Germany, Russia, and other parts of Europe. At all 
times, however, Salonica has a considerable trade. 'Hie exports principally consist of 
wheat, barley, and Indian corn, timber, raw cotton, wool, raw silk, wax, tobacco, and 
sesainum. The imports are sugar, coffee, dyewoods, indigo, muslins, calicoes cotton 
twists, iron, lead, tin, watches &c. It is stated in a communication from Salonica, 
dated the 31st December, 1842, on which every dependence may he placed, that the 
demand for British cotton goods is rapidly increasing, and that they have ‘‘entirely 
superseded ” all others. The value of the direct and indirect imports from England in 
1842 was estimated at 73,165/. 

Arrivals. 1842 the burden of the vessel* that arrived at Salonica amounted to 41,M#» tons. 

Money, Weights, and Measures . — Accounts are kept in piastres of 40 paras, or 120 asj»ers. The coins 
are those of Constantinople ; which see. 

The weights and measures are the same as those of Smyrna, except that the kliloz, killow, or corn 
measure of Salonica » 378 klstox of Smyrna. 

SALT (Gar. Salz ; Du. Zaut ; *Fr. Set; It. Sale ; Sp. Sal, Uus. Sol; Lat. Sal; 
Arab. Melh ; C hin. Fen; Hind. Nimmuck ; Per. i\un ), the chloride' of sodium of mo- 
dern chemists, has been known and in common use as a seasoncr and preserver of food 

from the earliest ages. Immense masses of it are found in this and many other 

countries, which require only to he dug out and reduced to powder. In that state it 
is called rock salt. The water of the ocean also contains a great deal of salt ; to 

which, indeed, it owes its taste, and the power which it possesses of resisting freezing 

till cooled down to 28*5°. When this water is sufficiently evaporated, the salt precipi- 
tates in crystals. This is the common process by which it is obtained in many countries. 
There are various processes by which it may he obtained quite pure. Common salt 
usually crystallises in cubes. Its taste is universally known, and is what is strictly de- 
nominated salt. Its specific gravity is 2*125. It is soluble in 8*82 times its weight of 
cold water, and in 2* 76 times its weight of boiling water. — ( Thomson's Chemistry.') 

Besides its vast utility in seasoning food, and preserving meat both for domestic 
consumption and during the longest voyages, and in furnishing muriatic acid and soda, 
salt forms a glaze for coarse pottery, by being thrown into the oven where it is baked ; 
it improves the whiteness and clearness of glass ; it gives hardneas to soap ; in melting 
metals, it preserves their surface from calcination, by defending them from the air, and 
is employed with advantage in some assays ; it is used as a mordant, and for improving 
certain colours ; and enters more or less into many other processes of the arts. Many 
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contradictory statements have been made as to the use of salt as a manure. Probably 
it may be advantageous in some situations, and not in others. 

Salt Mines , Springs , Sfc. — The principal salt mines are at Wielitska in Poland, Cataionia m Spain, 
Altemonte in Calabria, Loowur Jn Hungary, in many places in Asia and Africa, and in Cheshire in this 
country. The mines at Wielitska are upon a very large scale ; but the statements that have frequently 
been published, of their containing villages inhabited by colonies of miners who never saw the light, are 
altogether without foundation. These mines have been wrought for more than 600 years. — (Coxe's 
Travels in the North of Europe , vol. i. 149. 8vo. ed.) 

The salt mines in the neighbourhood of North wich in Cheshire are very extensive. They have been 
wrought since 1670 ; and the quantity of salt obtained from them is greater, probably, than is obtained < 
from any other salt mines in tne world. In its solid form, when dug from the mine, Cheshire salt is not 
sufficiently pure for use. To purify it, it is dissolved in sea water, from which it is afterwards separated 
by evaporation and crystallisation. The greater part of this salt is exported. 

Salt springs are met with in several countries. Those in Cheshire and Worcestershire furnish a large 
proportion of the salt made use of in Great Britain. The brine, being pumped up from very deep wells, 
is evaporated in wrought iron pans from 20 to 30 feet square and 10 or 12 inches deep, placed over a 
furnace. 

Most of the salt used in Scotland, previously to the repeal of the duty, was obtained by the evaporation 
, of sea water nearly in the way now mentioned ; but most part of the Scotch salt works have since been 
relinquished. 

In warm countries, salt is obtained b/the evaporation of sea water by the heat of the sun ; and the 
crystals of salt made In this way are more perfect, and purer, from the greater slowness of the process. 
French salt is manufactured in this mode, and it has always been in considerable demand in this and other 
countries ; but the principal imports of foreign salt into Great Britain at present are from Portugal. They 
amount, at an average, to from 300,000 to 350,000 bushels a year. 

Consumption of Salt . — The consumption of salt in this country is immense. Necker estimated the 
consumption in those provinces of France which had purchased an exemption from the gabelle {Pays 
francs redimtes) at about 19J lbs. (Eng.) for each individual. — ( Administration dcs Finances , tome il. 
p. 12.) From all that we have been able to learn on the subject, we believe that the consumption of the 
people of this country may be estimated a little higher, or at 22 lbs. i the difference in our food and habits, 
as compared with the French, fully accounting for this increased Allowance. On this supposition, and 
taking the population at 18,500,000, the entire consumption will amount to 407,000,000 lbs., or 181,696,000 
tons. 

Exclusive of this immense home consumption, we annually export very large quantities. 

Account of the Quantities and Value of the Salt exported from the U. Kingdom, during each of the 4 

Years ending with 1841, specifying the Countries to which it was exported and the Quantity and 

Value of that sent to each. 


Countries. 

1858. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. | 

Quant iUes. 

Declared 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Declared 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Declared 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Declared 

Value. 



Buthrl*. 

£ 

BusheJs. 

£ 

BtuKtlm* 

£ 

BtuScU. 

£ 

Russia 

- 

1,358,517 

28,055 

1,513,792 

28,329 

1,5.81,000 

25,132 

1 ,495,560 

26,107 

Norway 

- 

142,460 

2,515 

143,070' 2,386 

128,072 

2,038 

75,590 

853 

Denmark 

- 

605,060 

11,985 

693,060 12,4 25 

584,4 60 

9,355 

467,750 

7,764 

I’russia 

• 

815,141 

17,108 

1,143,520 22,25.8 

946,900 

15,013 

1,309,710 

22,883 

Germany 

• 

717,675 

6,229 

283,242 

5,123 

358,345 

6,102 

204,708 

5,136 

Holland 

- 

486, i 02 

6,885 

700,166 

1 1 ,555 

1,102,940 

14,823 

1,111,001 

12,237 

Belgium 

- 

1,108,550 

1G,Q.VJ 

1,154,145 

17,084 

900,700 

12,815 

915,377 

10,4.38 

Western const of Africa 

- 

275,010 

7,217 

389,574 

9,318 

344,740 

6,620 

587,1 50 ! 

7,951 

British settlements in Australia 

95,421 

3,320 

137,254 

4,502 

170,641 

4,376 

135,0551 

4,166 

North American colonies 

- 

1,191,612 

21,149 

1,668,839 

20,006 

1,564,653! 

22,062 

1,089.6*19 

16,922 

United States of America 

• 

4,612,020 

94,219 

3.519,990 

67,512 

4,861,158 

89,828 

3,012,721 

54,201 

Brazil 

- 

5,176 

148 

7,235 

165 

20,4961 

441 

7.053 

264 

A 11 other countries 

- 

357,690 

8,741 

383,807 

8,544 

278,773 

6,864 

305,6031 

6,673 

Total 

- 

1 1 ,598,66^2 

223,456 

11,837,504 

218,907 

12.847,6 63 

213,479 1 

10,637,953 ' 

175,615 


The cheapness of this important necessary of life is not less remarkable than its diffusion. Its present 
cost may be estimated, at a medium, at from 14s. to 16s. a ton. 

Duties on Salt . — In ancient Home, salt was subjected to a duty (vectigal salinarum ; see Burman , Dis- 
sertutio de Vecligalibus Pop . Horn. c.G.) ; and it has been heavily taxed in most modern states. The 
gabellCy or code of salt laws, formerly established in France, was most oppressive. From 4,000 to 5,000 
persons are calculated to have been sent annually to prison and the galleys for offences connected with 

these laws, the severity of which had no inconsiderable share in bringing about the Revolution 

( Young f s Travels in FrancCyXol. i. p. 598.) In this country, duties upon salt were imposed in the reign of 
William III. In 1798 they amounted to bs. a bushel ; but were subsequently increased to 15s. a bushel, 
or about thirty times the cost of the salt ! So exorbitant a duty was productive of the worst effects ; and 
occasioned, by its magnitude, and the regulations for allowing salt, duty free, to the fisheries, a vast tier l 
of smuggling. The opinion of the public and of the House of Commons having been strongly pronounced 
against the tax, it was finally repealed in 1823. 

That the repeal of so exorbitant a duty has beep productive of great advantage, no one can doubt ; but 
seeing that a large revenue must be raised, we question whether government acted wisely in totally relin- 
quishing the tax. Had the duty been reduced to 2s. or 2s. Gd. a bushel, and no duty-free salt allowed for 
tne fisheries, but a drawback given on the fish exported, a revenue of 1,000,000/. a year might have been 
derived from this source with but little injury. It was not the nature of the salt tax. but the absurd 
extent to which it had been carried, that rendered it justly odious. When at the highest, it produced 
about 1,500,000/. a year. 

SALTPETRE, or NITRATE OF POTASH (Ger. Salpeter ; Fr. Nitre, Sal - 
petre { It . Nitro, Saint tro ; Sp. Nitro, Salitre ; ltus. Senitra; Lat. Nitfum ; Arab. Ubkir ; 
Hind. Shorah), a salt well known in commerce, and of very great importance. It may 
be regarded both as a natural and an artificial production ; being found on the surface 
of the soil in many parts of India, Egypt, Italy, &c. ; but in these and other places all 
that is known in commerce is obtained by an artificial process, or by lixiviating earth 
that has been formed into nitre beds. The saltpetre consumed in England is brought 
from Bengal in an impure state, but crystallised, in bags, each containing 164 lbs. 
Saltpetre forms the principal ingredient m the manufacture of gunpowder; and is 
used in various arts. It is also of great utility in the commerce of India, from its fur- 
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nishing a large amount of dead weight for the shipping engaged in it. Saltpetre pos- 
sesses coiMklcrablc antiseptic power. That which is of the best quality and well refined, 
is in lon^ransparent crystals ; its taste is sharp, bitterish, and cooling ; it Haines much 
when thrown upon burning coals; is very brittle; specific gravity 1 *933. It is not 
altered by exposure to the air. 

Beckmann contends, in a long and elaborate dissertation ( Hist, qf Invent, vol.iv.pp.52f) f>8 {». Eng. 

el- ), that the ancients were unacquainted with saltpetre, and that their nitrum was really an alkaline salt. 
But, as saltpetre is produced naturally in considerable quantities in Egypt, it is difficult to suppose that 
they could be entirely ignorant of it; though it would appear that they had confounded it with other 
tilings. It has been known in the East from a very early period. Beckmann concurs in opinion with 
those who believe that gunpowder was invented in India, and brought by the Saracens from Africa to 

the Europeans; who improved its manufacture, and made it available for warlike purposes ( Vol. iv. 

p . 571.) 

The consumption of saltpetre during periods of war is very great Its price is consequently liable to 
extreme fluctuation. In remarking on the varieties in the price of saltpetre, Mr. Tooke observes, “ It 
reached its greatest height in 1795, viz. 170*. a cu t. ; in 1700, it fell at one time to 45s., and rose again to 90s. 
It seems to have been affected considerably by the scale of hostilities on the Continent. But in consequence 
of the discoveries in chemistry, by which the Erem h were enabled to dispense with a foreign supply, 
and by the increased importation from India to this country, by which we were enabled to supply the rest 
of the Continent at a reduced cost, the price declined permanently after 1798-9, when it had reached 
1 I5x. ; and never after was so high as 100s., except during the short interval of speculation in export, 
during the peace of 1814, and again upon the breaking out of the war terminated by the battle of Wa- 
terloo.” The price of saltpetre in the London market varies at this moment (January, 1844) from 24 j. 
to 28s. a cwt, duty ((xf.) included. 


Account of the Quantities of Saltpetre imported into the U. Kingdom during each of the Seven Years 
ending with 1841, specifying the Countries whence they were imported, and the Quantities brought 
from each. 


Countries. 

1835. 

1 830. 

1837. 

1838. 

1S39. 

1 H 10. 

18|1. 

East India Company's territories and Ceylon 

Chili - - - - 

Peru 

Ail other countries 

Crrt. 
191,1 19 

26,5*7 

4 1 ,355 
2,387 

Crrt. 

1 7 7.938 
43,650 
5* . V>5 
25.80* j 

Crrt. 

***,600 

*7.0)0 

*6,896 

73,391 

Crrt. 
*31,017 
41,81 1 

4 1,985 
80,7*18 

Crrt. 

27 *,4*9 
39.751 

4 * ,6 1 * 
9,5*1 

Crrt. 
183,603 
53,(0 0 
93,9 IS 
7, *86 

Crrt. 

*61*557 

83,761 

70,951 

tiSli 

Total - 

*6 1,388 

*79,901 | 

: 319,993 1 

398,504 j 364*343 

337,817 

\ 116,930 

Retained for home consumption - * 

*04 ,580 

*31,134 

*10,7** ■ 

280,890 

311,543 

i 309,704 ‘ 

319,773 


But it is of importance to observe that the saltpetre said in this account to be imported from China 
and Bern is, in fact, nitrate of soda, consisting of nitric acid and soda, whereas saltpetre consists of nitric 
acid and potash. Like saltpetre, it is found native in various countries, but especially in the deserts of 
Tarapaca and Atacama, along the coast of Southern Peru. The deserts in question consist of a vast 
sandy plain extending between the shore and the foot of the Andes for betw'een 400 and 500 miles. 
This plain is more than 3,000 feet above the level of the sea ; no rain ever falls upon it ; and except 
along the banks of a few streams by which it is intersected, it is quite sterile. In most parts, however, 
it abounds with nitrate of soda, which sometimes apjx'ars on the surface, but is more commonly covered 
with a stratum of clay and sand, with which the salt is frequently mixed. The principal mines are 
within about 24 miles of the Peruvian port of Iquique, in 21° 50' S. lat. and 71° 42' \V. long. After 
being dug up, the salt is pulverised, dissolved in boiling water, and allowed to crystallise in shallow 
w ooden troughs. Its price, free on board, including an export duty of about 4 per cent., varies from 2.to 
2J or 3doll. the quintal of 100 lbs. Having a tendency to attract moisture, it is not so suitable as saltpetre 
for the manufacture of gunpowder ; but it Is extremely serviceable in various departments of the arts, 
and is particularly valuable in a commercial point of view, from its affording a return cargo for ships 
which might otherwise have had to come home in ballast. We subjoin 

A Return of the Destination, Quantity, and Price free on board, of the Nitrate of Soda exported from 
Iquique in each Year, from the Date of the first Shipment of the Article for Europe to the 31st of 
December, 1841. Exchange, 48rf. per dollar. 


Years. 

England. 

•''"’f' ! «am 
j *'“'*• 

l T nlted 

States. 

* 

• Valpa- 
raiso. 

Other 

Countries. 

( i rand 
Total In 
Quintals. 

A rernge 
Price 
free on 
board. 





| 






iVr Quintal 

* 


1830 


15,000 

- 

- 

- 


1 5,000 

$4 

o 

6o,0(8) 

O 

1831 

4,000 

35,885' 

• 

. 


4,8(8) 

4 1 ,685 

4 

0 

178.740 

0 

1 83* 

30,000 

*1,000! 

- 

• 


1 ,8(8) 

52,8(8) 

3 

6 

198,(8X1 

o 

1833 

60,08) 

3**300! 

- 

- 


6,818) 

99.500 

3 

6 

373,1*5 

o 

1834 

lJOiTOO 

' *5.100! 

- 



7 ,(88) 

l; 9,1(8) 

3 

3 

504,2*5 

0 

1835 

66,700] 

57,950 11,260 

1 1 ,900 

5,780 


*,*60 

1/ 5,8.50 

3 

3 

5*5,993 

6 

1838 

93,088; 

41,923) 4,000 

'12,013 

10,39* 

Lima 

898 

16*,9|4 

3 

O 

488,83* 

O 

1837 

1 1 1,369; 

12.300 8,7(8) 

1,(8 8) 

Prussia 

*/H8) 

16 ,36V 

2 

O 

3.30,738 

Ol 

1838 

73,510; 

33,870; 13,130 

| 5,M8> 

- | 


3,5(8) 

1 *.',6 It) 

2 

o 

*59,7*0 

0 

1839 

113,7801 

*7,380. 

1.5*5 

3,750 ; 

Denmark 3,811 

149,5 76 

2 

0 

299,15* 

o 

1840 

176,876 

| 31,4*0 6.600 
69,810^ 6,800 

6,660 



2,800 

8*7,356 

2 

0 

451,712 

of 

1841 

1 73,88 1 

5(8) 

- 1 

" 

- 

255,5*1 

2 

6 

702,691 

*>i 

Tot il* 

1 ,0*0.307 436,968 51 ,090 

39,0*8 



36,299 

1,607,614 



_ 

i 4,375,1*8 

6 I 


Value in 
£ sterling. 


l*,OO0 0 
35,718 0 

39,600 (> 

74,6*5 » 

100,815 O 
105,11)8 15 
97,7 06 8 

66,147 1* 
51,844 O 


59,830 

90,944 

140,538 


The price of nitrate of soda in the London market, In January 1841, was, duty (6rf.) Included, about 
14*. 6 d. a cwt. ; but it was then understood to be very much depressed. 


SALVAGE, as the term is now understood, is an allowance or compensation made to 
those by whose exertions ships or goods have been saved from the dangers of the seas, 
fire, pirates, or enemies. 

The propriety and justice of making such an allowance must be obvious to every one. 
It was allowed by the laws of Rhodes, Oleron, and Wisby ; and in this respect they have 
been followed by all modern maritime states. At common law, the party who has saved 
the goods of another from loss or any imminent peril has a lien upon them, and may 
retain them in his possession till payment of a reasonable salvage. 
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1. Salvage upon Losses by Perils of the Sea. — — If the salvage be performed at sea, or 
within high or low water mark, the Court of Admiralty has jurisdiction over the subject, 
and will fix the sum to be paid, and adjust the proportions,' and take care of the property 
pending the suit : or, if a sale be necessary, direct it to be made ; and divide the 
proceeds between the salvors and the proprietors according to equity and reason. And 
in fixing the rate of salvage, the court usually has regard not only to the labour and 
peril incurred by the salvors, but also to the situation in which they may happen to 
stand in respect of the property saved, to the* promptitude and alacrity manifested by 
them, and to the value of the ship and cargo, as well as the degree of danger from which 
they were rescued. Sometimes the court has allowed as large a proportion as a half of 
the property saved as salvage ; and in others, not more than a tenth. 

The crew of a ship are not entitled to salvage, or any unusual remuneration for the 
extraordinary efforts they may have made in saving her ; it being their duty as well as 
interest to contribute their utmost upon such occasions, the whole of their possible service 
being pledged to the master and owners. Neither are passengers entitled to claim any 
thing for the ordinary assistance they may have been able to afford to a vessel in distress. 
Hut a passenger is not bound to remain on board a ship in the hour of danger, provided 
he can leave her ; and if he perform any extraordinary services , he is entitled to a pro- 
portional recornpence. 

In the case of valuable property, and of numerous proprietors and salvors, the juris- 
diction and proceedings of the Court of Admiralty are well adapted to further the 
purposes of justice. But, as the delay and expense necessarily incident to the proceed- 
ings of a court sitting at a distance from the subject will often be very burdensome 
upon the parties, in cases where the property .saved is not, perhaps, very considerable, the 
legislature has endeavoured to introduce a more expeditious and less expensive method 
of proceeding. 

The first act for this purpose is the 12 Ann. stat. 2. c. 18. It appears from the preamble, that the in- 
famous practices, once so common, of plunderina ships driven on shore, and seizing whatever could be 
laid hold of as lawful property — (see Wheck), — had not been wholly abandoned ; or that, if the property 
was restored to the owner, the demand for salvage was so exorbitant, that the inevitable ruin of tho 
trader was the immediate consequence. To remedy those mischiefs in future, it was enacted, “ that if a 
ship was in danger of being stranded, or being run ashore, the sheriffs, justices, mayors, constables, or 
officers of the customs, nearest the place of danger, should, upon application made to them, summon and 
call together as many men as should be thought necessary to the assistance, and for the preservation, of 
such ship in distress, and her cargo ; and that if any ship, man-of-war, or merchantman, should be riding 
at anchor near the place of danger, the constables and ollicers ol' the customs might demand of tho superior 
officers of such ship the assistance of her boats, and such hands as could bo spared ; and that, if the supe- 
rior officer should refuse to grant such assistance, he should forfeit 100/.” 

Then follows the section respecting salvage. It enacts, “ that all persons employed in preserving ships 
or vessels in distress, or their cargoes, shall, within 30 days after the service is performed, be paid a 
reasonable reward for the same, by the commander, master, or other superior officer, mariners, or owners, 
of the ship or vessel so in distress, or by any merchant whose vessel or goods shall be so saved ; and, in 
default thereof, the said ship or vessel so saved shall remain in the custody of the officers of customs 
until all charges are paid, and until the officers of the customs, and the master or other officers of the 
ship or vessel, and all others employed in the preservation of the ship, shall be reasonably gratified for 
their assistance and trouble, or good security given for that purpose: and if any disagreement shall take 
place between the persons whose ships or goods have been saved, and the officers of the customs, touching 
tiie monies deserved by any of the persons so employed, it shall be law ful for the commander of the ship 
or vessel so saved, or tne owner of the goods, or the merchant interested therein, and also for the officer 
of the customs, or his deputy, to nominate 3 oT the neighbouring justices of the peace, who shall there- 
upon adjust the quanlwn of the monies or gratuity to be paid to the several persons acting or being em- 
ployed in the salvage of the said ship, vessel, or goods ; and such adjustment shall be binding upon all 
parties, and shall be recoverable in an action at law ; and in case it shall so happen that no person shall 
appear to make his claim to all or any of the goods that may be saved, that then the chief officer of the 
customs of the nearest port to the place where the said ship or vessel w as so in distress shall apply to 3 of 
the nearest justices of tne peace, who shall put him or some other responsible person in possession of tho 
said goods, such justices taking an account in writing of the said goods, to be signed by the said officer of 
the customs ; and if the said goods shall not be legally claimed, within the space of 12 months next en- 
suing, by tho rightful owner thereof, then public sale shall be made thereof ; and, if perishable goods, 
forthwith to be sold, and, after all charges deducted,, the residue of the monies arising from such sale, with 
a fair and just account of the wlu.Ie, shall be transmitted to her Majesty’s exchequer, there to remain for 
the benefit of the rightful owner, when appearing ; who, upon affidavit, or other proof made of his or 
their right or property thereto, to the satisfaction of one of the btftonsjof the coif of the exchequer, shall, 
upon his order, receive the same out of the exchequer.” 

By a subsequent statute (26 Geo. 2. c. 10.) it is enacted/ 4 that in case any person or persons, not employed 
by the master, mariners, or owners, or other person lawfully authorised, in the salvage of any vessel, or 
tnqpargo or provision thereof, shall, in the absence of the person so employed and authorised, save any 
sauen vessel, goods, or effects, and cause the same to bo carried, for the benefit of tho owners or pro- 
prietors, into port, or to any near adjoining custom-house, or other place of safe custody, immediately 
giving notice thereof to some justice of the peace, magistrate, or custom-house or excise officer, or shall 
discover to such magistrate or officer where any such goods or effects are wrongfully bought, sold, or 
concealed, then such person or persons shall ho entitled to a reasonable reward for such services, to be 
paid by the masters or owners of such vessels or goods, and to be adjusted, in case of disagreement about 
the quantum , in like manner as the salvage is to be adjusted and paid by 12th Anne, or else ns follows : 

44 And be It further enacted, that, for the better ascertaining the salvage to be paid in pursuance of tho 
present act and the act before mentiomxi, and for the more effectually putting the said acts Into exe- 
cution, the justice of the peace, mayor, bailiff, collector of the customs, or chief constable, who shall bo 
nearest to the place where any ship, goods, or effects shall be stranded or cast away, shall forthwith give 
public notice for a meeting to be held as soon as possible, of the sheriff or his deputy, the justices of the 
peace, mayors, or other chief magistrates of towns corporate, coroners, or commissioners of the land tax, 
or any ft or more of them, who are hereby empowered and required to give aid in the execution of this 
and the said former act, and to employ proper persons for the saving snips in distress, and such ships. 
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vessels, und effects, as shall bo strAnded or cast Away ; and also to examine persons upon oath, touching 
the same, or the salvage thereof, and to adjust the quantum of such salvage, and distribute the same 
among the persons concerned in such salvage, in case of disagreement among the parties or the said 
persons ; and that every such magistrate, Ac. attending and acting at such meeting, shall be paid 4s. a day 
for his expenses in such attendance, out of the goods and effects saved by their care or direction. 

” Provided always, that if the charges and rewards for salvage directed to be paid by the former statute 
and by this act, shall not be fully paid, or sufficient security given for the same, within 40 days next after 
the said services performed, then it shall be lawful for the officer of the customs concerned in such salvage 
to borrow or raise so much money as shall be sufficient to satisfy and pay such charges and rewards, or 
any part thereof then remaining, unpaid or not secured as aforesaid, by or upon one or more hill or bills 
of sale, under his hand and seal, of the ship or vessel, or cargo saved, or such part thereof as shall he suf- 
ficient. redeemable upon payment of the principal sum borrowed, and interest upon the Same at the rate 
of 4/. per cent, per annum. 

An act of the !S3 Geo. 3. c. 87.. continued and extended by the 1 & 2 Geo. 4. c. 70., contains some regu- 
lations supplying defects in former statutes. They enact, that goods of a perishable nature, or so much 
damaged that they cannot be kept, may, at the request of any person interested or concerned in the same, 
or in saving thereof, be sold, with the consent of a justice, the money being deposited In the hands of the 
lord of the manor, and an account of the sale transmitted to the deputy vice-admiral. They also authorise 
the passage of horses, carts, carriages, Ac to the part of the sea coast where a vessel may be wrecked, 
over the adjoining lands, if there be no road leading as conveniently thereto, under penalty of 100/., the 
damages to be settled by 2 justices in the event of the parties not agreeing Ci & 2 Geo. 4. § $ 27. 2D, 

It is ordered by the same statute, that no lord of the manor, or other person claiming to be entitled to 
wreck or good*, shall appropriate or dispose of the same until he shall have caused to be given in writing 
to the deputy vice-admiral of that part of the coast, or to hi* agents if they reside within .SO miles, if not. 
then to the corporation of the Trinity House, a report containing an accurate and particular description of 
the wreck or goods found, and of the place where and time when found, and of any marks thereon, and 
of such other particulars as may better enable the owner to recover them, and also of the place where they 
are deposited, and may be found and examined by any person claiming any right to them, nor until the 
expiration of 1 whole year and a day after the expiration of such notice ; the deputy vice-admiral, or his 
agent, is, within 48 hours of receiving such report, to transmit a copy thcreot to the secretary of the 
corporation of the Trinity House, upon pain of forfeiting, for every neglect to transmit such account, SO/, 
to any person who shall sue for the same ; and the secretary is to cause such account to be placed In some 

conspicuous situation for the inspection of all persons claiming to inspect and examine it (1 A 2 Geo. 4. 

c. 7 s. 5 ar».> 

Ft is further ordered by the same statute, that pilots and others taking possession of anchors, cables, or 
other wrecker! or left materials upon the coast, or within any harbour, river, or bay, shall send notice 
thereof, within twenty-four hours, to the nearest deputy vice-admiral, or his agent, delivering the articles 
at such place as may be appointed, under pain of being deemed receivers of stolen goods. The deputy 
vice-admiral, or his agent, may also seize such articles as hare not been reported to him , and is required to 
keep and report them to the Trinity House as aforesaid ; and if he seize them without previous inform- 
ation, he is to have l -3d of the value ; if he seize in pursuance of information, the third is to be divided 
between him and the informer. If the articles are not claimed within a year and a day, they are to be 
sold, and the money applied as directed by the art of Queen Anne (12 Ann. stat. 2. e. 1H., previously 
quotes! ), the deputy vice-admiral, or his agent, and the person who may have given information, Indng in 
such cases entitled to the salvage allowed upon unclaimed property. And it is further enacted, that if 
any dispute shall arise betwoen the salvors of any goods found, lodged, and reported as aforesaid, and the 
owners thereof, as to the salvage to be paid in respect of the same, it is to he determined by the decision 
of 3 justices ; or if they differ, by their nominee, who is to he a person conversant with maritime affairs. 
Masters and others hound to foreign parts, finding or taking onboard anchors, goods. Ac., knowing them 
to he found, are to enter the same in the log Ixjok, w ith the place and time of finding, and to transmit a 
copy of such entry, by the first possible opportunity, to the Trinity House, and to deliver up the articles on 
their return home, which, if not claimed, are to Ik* sold w ithin a year and a day, according to the afore- 
mentioned statute of Anne. Masters selling such articles incur a penalty of not less than 30/. and not 
more than 100/. 

Pilots, boatmen, or other persons, conveying anchors and cables to foreign countries, and disposing 
of them there, are to be adjudged guilty of felony, and may 1 m? transported for 7 years. 

The same statute authorises 3 justices, or their nominee, to decide upon ail claims made by boatmen, 
pilots, and other persons, for services of any description (except pilotage) rendered by them to any ship 
or vessel, whether in distress or not. - 

Parties dissatisfied with the award of the justices or their nominee may appeal to the Court of Admi- 
ralty ; but the justices arc In sucli eases to deliver the good* to the proprietors, or their agent, on their 
giving good security for double the value. This does not extend to Scotland. 

None of the previously mentioned acts have any force within the Cinque Ports ; but the Lord Warden 
is directed by stat. 1 A 2 Geo. 4 . c. 76. to appoint 3 or more substantial persons in each of these towns, 
who are authorised to decide upon all claims for services of any sort or description rendered to any vessel, 
or for saving or preserving, within the jurisdiction, any goods or merchandise wrecked, stranded, or east 
away, or for bringing anchors or cables ashore, Ac. No commissioner can act for any otlirr place than 
that in which, or within a mile of which, he is resident. Hither party may, within k days of the award, 
declare his intention of bringing the matter before some competent Court of Admiralty ; selecting, ns ho 
may judge best, the Admiralty of Kngland, or that of the Cinque Ports. The provisions in this statute 
have been justly eulogised by Lord Tentcrden, for the cheap and easy means they afford for settling such 
questions. 

It is impossible, as Mr. Justice Park pas observed (l.aw of Insurance , c. 8.), to suppose 2 Instances of 
loss by shipwreck, or other peril of the sea, so similar to each other, that the trouble, danger, and expense 
of the salvors should be exactly equal ; and it would, consequently, be contrary to the first principles of 
justice to award the same sura for all possible cases of salvage. There was, therefore, no other resource 
but to appoint competent persona to decide as to the allowance due in any case of salvage that might arise, 
after taking the various circumstances with respect to it into account. . 4ft 

2. Salvage upon Recapture It was the practice of our courts, previously to nny. regulations on trio* 

subject, to order restitution of ships or goods. If retaken before condemnation, to be made to the original 
owners, on payment of a reasonable salvage to the recaptors ; but by stat. 43 Geo. 9. c. 1G0. it has been 
adjudged, that “ if any ship or vessel taken as prize, or any goods therein, shall appear, in the Court of 
Admiralty, to have belonged to any of his Majesty’s subjects, which were before taken by any of his 
Majesty's enemies, and at any time afterwards retaken by any of his Majesty’s ships, or any privateer, or 
other ship or vessel under his Majesty’s protection, such ships, vessels, and goods shall. In all casos (save 
as hereafter excepted), be adjudged to be restored, and shall be accordingly restored, to such former owner 
or owners, he or they paying for salvage. If retaken by any of his Majesty's ships , one eighth part of the 
true value thereof, to the flAg officers, captains, Ac., to be divided as the same act directs ; and if retaken 
by any privateer , or other ship or vessel, <me sixth part of the true vAlue of such ships and goods, to be 
paid to the owners, officers, and seamen of such privateer or other vessel, without any deduction ; and if 
retaken by the joint operation of one or more of nls Majesty's ships, and one or more private ships of war, 
the judge of the Court of Admiralty, or other court having cognisance thereof, shall order such salvage. 
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ami In such proportions, to be paid to the captors by the owners, as he shall, under the circumstances of 
the case, deem fit and reasonable ; but if such recaptured ship or vessel shall appear to have been set forth 
by the enemy as a ship or vessel of war, the said ship or vessel shall not be restored to the former owners, 
hut shall in ail cases, whether retaken by any of his Majesty’s ships or any privateer, be adjudged lawful 
prize for tiie benefit of the captors.” 

This act is decidedly more favourable to the merchants than the old law, which adjudged that all ships 
recaptured after sentence of condemnation should be the property of the captors. 

In the case of neutral ships captured by„an enemy, and retaken by British men-of-war or privateers, 
the Courts of Admiralty have a discretionary power of allowing such salvage, and in such proportions, as, 
under the circumstances of each particular case, may appear just ; but there is no positive law or binding 
regulation to which parties may appeal, for ascertaining the rate of such salvage. ** The maritime law of 
England,” says Lora Stowell, “ having adopted a most liberal rule of restitution on salvage, with respect 
to the recaptured property of its own subjects, gives the benefit of that rule to its allies, till it appears that 
they act towards British property on a less liberal principle ; in such a case it adopts their rule , and treats 
them according to their own measure of justice.” — (1 Rob. Adm. Rev. 54.) 

Salvage is one of those charges which are usually provided against by insurance. When, however, the 
salvage Ts very high, and the object of the voyage in so far defeated, the Insured is, by the laws of this 
and all other maritime nations, allowed to abandon, and to cal! upon the insurer as for a total loss. — (See 
Abandonment.) 

For further information with respect to salvage, see Abbott on the Law of Shipping , part. iii. c. 10. ; 
Park on Insurance , c. 8. ; and Marshall on Insurance , book i. c. 12. § 8. 


SAMPLE, a small quantity of a commodity exhibited at public or private sales, as 
a specimen. Sugars, wool, spirits, wine, coffee, and, indeed, most species of merchandise, 
are sold by sample. If an article be not, at an average, equal to the sample by which it 
is sold, the buyer may cancel the contract, and return the article to the seller. 

Subjoined is a list of most articles that may be warehoused, and of the quantities that 
may be taken out as samples. — ( Customs Min. Oct. 11. 18^5.) 


Alkali or barilla. 
Aloes 
A rgol 
Arrow root 
Balaam capivi - 
Hark, Jesuits’ • 
in general, 
except Jesuits' 
lirhiibtoiie, rough 
in rolls. 

Cassia 
Cantltaridcs 
Capers - 
Cochineal 

dust 

Cocoa nut oil 
Cot Fee 

Coloquintida 
Cocculus Indicus 
Cotton 

Cream of tartar. 
Currants - 
Essence of ber- 
gamot or le- 
mon 

Kuphorhium 
Feathers, bed 
< i alls 

Cent Ian - 
(linger - 
(irnnilla. tee Co- 
ehineal. 

Unm Arabic 
Senegal 
tragacanth 

other gum 
H oncy 
Jalap 
Indigo 

Any further 
quantity {not 


5 lbs. per pile 5 tons. 
2 07. per package. 

4 lb. do 

2 lb. do. 

2 02. do. 
i lb. do. 

4 lb. do. 

,2 ll>s. per pile. 

1 lb. per package. 

A lb. do. 

2 02. do. 

1 lb. do. 

2 oz. do. 

2 ox . do. 

4 pint each cask. 

2 oz. per bag- 
2 oz. per package. 

,1 oz. do. 

1 oz, do. 

1 lb. do. 

4 lb. do. 


1 oz. do. 

1 02. do. 

i lb. per lot 6 bags. 
1 !h. do. 

4 lb. do. 

8 02. do. 




per package. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


exceeding 1J 
lb.) to be 
charged with 
duty on de- 
livery of the 
packages. 
Isinglass - 
Juice of lemons, 
Lac dye - 
Lead, black 
Lemon peel 
Liquorice juice 

root 

Madder, inuiu 
factured 

root 

Oil of almonds 
aniseed 
bay 

juniper 
olive 
palm 
rosemary 
spike 
thyme 
Orange peel 
Orchelia - 
Orrice root 
Pepper - 
Pimento - 
Radix contra - 
yervaj - 

galanga - 
i)iecacu- 
anhse 
senekee 
Raisins 
Rhubarb - 
Rice 

Satt'ron * 

Sago 


i lb. per package. 
a pint do. 

1 or. do. 

1 lb. do. 

A lb. each entry, 
f lb. per package. 
I lb. do. 


lb. 


do. 

do. 


do. 
do. 

1 oz. do. 

1 or. do. 

4 pint per cask. 

A pint do. 

1 oz. per package. 
1 o/.. do. 

1 or.. do. 

1 lb. do. 

2 oz do. 

£ lb. do. 

T oz. per bag. 

2 or. do. 

1 oz. |*r package. 

2 lb. per pile. 

1 oz. per package. 

t lb. each mark, 
oz. per package. 


i lb. 


do. 


do. 

I lbs. pct pile. 


Salop 

Sarsaparilla 
Saltpetre 
Seed, aniseed 
clover 
caraway 
lac 

mustard 

Senna 
Shumac • 

Silk raw 

thrown 


Spirits - 
Sugar, foreign 


British 

plantation 


Tallow - 
Tapioca - 
Tea 

Tunmeric 
Valunia - 
Wax, bees’ 

Wine 

Wool, cotton 
sheep or Jambs* 
Spanish 
Yarn, mohair 
cotton 

Mother of pearl 1 
shells - / 


1 oz. |h.t package, 

1 oz. do. 

4 lb. do. 

1 oz. per park :<gc. 

2 oz. do. 

2 oz. do. 

1 OZ. do. 

I 02. do. 

1 oz. do. 

1 lb. per lot lO hags. 

2 oz. per package. 

1 02. do. 

2 oz. do. 

1 oz. do. 

4 pint peT cask. 

2 oz. per bug. 

4 or. per W.x not ex- 
ceeding .*> cwt. 

8 oz. i»er box or chest 
. exceeding .5 cm t. 

-14 !h. i>er hogshead. 

14 lb. }mt tierce. 

4 lb. per chest. 

12 oz. per barrel. 

4 lb. mob\x>es per hhd. 
or cask. 

4 llis. per lot 10 peks. 

1 oz. jar pat knge. 

3 oz. of each description 
and qu ility. 

2 lbs. per pile. 

3 lb.*, per lot- 

i lb. per package. 

1 pint. 

4 oz. per package. 

1 lb. do. 

1 lb. do. 

4 lb. do. 

4 lb. do. 

7 lbs. per lot of 10 
packages. 

1 oz. per package. 


SANDAL WOOD, the wood of a tree ( Santulum album Lin.) having somewhat of 
the appearance of a large myrtle. It is of a deep yellow colour, and yields an agreeable 
perfume. The tree, when cut down, is usually about 9 inches in diameter at the root, 
but sometimes considerably more. After being felled, it is barked, cut into billets, and 
buried in a dry place for about a couple of months, during which time the white ants eat 
ofF the outer wood, without touching the heart, which is the sandal. It is then taken up 
and sorted, according to the size of the billets. The deeper the colour, and the nearer 
the root, the higher is the perfume. Reject such pieces as are of a pale colour, small, 
decayed, or have white wood about them ; and take especial care that it be not mixed 
w ii h wood resembling' sandal, but without its perftirae. — ( Milburn's Orient . Com.') 

Sandal wood is extensively employed by the Hindoos as a perfume, in their funeral ceremonies. But 
the Chinese are its principal consumers. They manufacture it Into fans, and small articles of ftirniture, 
and use it, when ground into powder, as a cosmetic. During the year ended the 30th of June, 1838, there 
were imported by British vessels into Canton, 6.1C6 piculs of sandal wood, valued at 147,984 dollars 
(see ant& % p. 235.) ; and the imports in some years are more than twice this amount. The average im- 
portation into Calcutta is about 200 tons a year. It grows principally in Malabar, in the mountainous 
country at a little distance from the low sea coast ; in Timor ; and fn the Fejee Islands in the South Sea. 
Calcutta is principally supplied from Malabar, while China derives the larger portion of her supplies from 
Timor and the otner islands It is seldom brought to Europe, except by individuals for their own use, 
or as presents for their friends. — ( Belts External Com. qf Bengal , pp. 49. and 85. ; CrawJUrd's Indian 
Archipelago , voi. i. p. 519., vol. iii. p.421. &c.) 


SAKDARACH, a resinous substance, commonly met with in loose granules a little 
larger than a pea, of a whitish yellow colour, brittle, inflammable, of a resinous smell. 
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and acrid aromatic taste. It exudes, it is said, in warm climates, from cracks and in- 
cisions in the common juniper bush. It is used as a varnish, dissolved in spirits of 
wine. — (sfinstie’s Mat • Indira . ) 

SANDWICH I SI. AN DS. This secluded, but interesting group, is situated in 
the midst of the Pacific Ocean, in about the 21st degree of N. lat., and the 157th of 
W. long. It comprises 8 inhabited and 2 uninhabited islands, of which Owhyhee, 
where Captain Cook was killed, is the most considerable. They are of volcanic form- 
ation, and mountainous, some of the peaks rising, in Owhyhee, to between 13,000 and 
14,000 feet in height 1 The population in 1836 is said to have amounted to above 
108,000, of which nearly 40,000 belonged to Owhyhee. The islanders are honourably 
distinguished among the Polynesian nations, by the advances they have made in civilisa- 
tion; and particularly by their progress in manufactures navigation, and commerce. 
Christianity was introduced by the American missionaries in 1820, and is now the re- 
ligion of the state ; schools have been established, churches have been built, and the 
forms of religion are at least pretty well observed. Kuropean usages have become 
fashionable; and the costume of the better classes, women as well as men, closely re- 
sembles that of the Americans. 

The principal port is Honolulu or Ilonororu, on the S. side of the island of Woahoo, 
in lat. 21° 18' 3" N., long. 157° 53' W. Population about 8, 500, of whom about 450 
are Englishmen, Americans, and other foreigners. The harbour, to which the place 
owes all its importance, has a narrow entrance, hut it is easy of access at all times of 
the tide to vessels not drawing more than 1 8 ft. water. The bar at its mouth being 
narrow and composed of soft coral, it might easily he made accessible even for line-of- 
battle ships. We subjoin a 


List of Merchant Vessels arrived at Honolulu List of Whaling Vessels arrived at the same Port 
during the Year l*la. during the Year 1 hc> (second Visits of the same 

Vessels not included). 


| | Shit'*- 

Torn. 



Cargoes. 

From Chili and Peru - * i 

Mexico 
< in .item ala 

3 

Vi 

* 

1 

1,115 

4.V77 

2*M 
* 1 'I 


Tonnage. 

— 

S|KTm Oil, 

,0 "fe 

lilac k Oil, 
Toni. 

New Zealand and Tahiti: - j 

Holland - 

r. St*t.*« 

Columbia Hirer 

4 

2 

o 

6 

404) 

6.>li 

1 ,i >S 0 

1,37* 

I American 
! Kngludi 
; French - 
j Danish - 

16,780 

.0,<»76 

*,170 

*36 

4,01 1 

1 ,*6t) 

1 ’ 1<>* 

* ,S60 

170 

6.Y0 

170 


_4*_ 

! *>,430 


2.0,46* 

i" .0,3*3 

3,86.0 


About 14 or 15 vessels belong to the port, of which 3 are the property of the government, 3 of native 
chiefs, and the remainder of the resident foreigners. 

A newspaper in the English language is published In the town, in which we have noticed advertise- 
ments of ladies’ shoes from Paris, Ka u-de- 1 'oh >g nr , ices, <\c. ! The sovereignty of these islands was 
ceded, in February 1*43, to the British ; but the cession was declined by the admiral commanding in 
chief in the Pacific ( Grog . Diet. art. Polynesia ; Simpson's Sandwich islands .) 

SAPAN WOOD is obtained from a species of the same tree that yields the Brazil 
wood ( CctsalptiSL or SajMin Lin.). It is a middle sized forest tree, indigenous to Siam, 
Pegu, the Philippine Islands, &c. It has been employed for dyeing^n the greater part 
of Asia for many centuries. It found its way into Europe some time before the discovery 
of America ; but very little is now imported. Its colouring matter differs hut little from 
that of Brazil wood, but the best sapan wood does not yield more than half the quantity 
that may be obtained from an equal weight of Brazil wood, and the colour is not quite 
so bright. — ( Bancroft on Colour j, vol. ii. p. 329.) Its price in the London market varies 
from 11. to 12/. a ton. 

SAPPHIRE (Ger. Sapphir ; Du. Saffier stem ; Fr. Saphir ; It. Zajfiro : Sp. SaJSro , 
Sajtr ; Rus. Jachai\t ; Lat. Sappltirua), a precious stone in very high estimation. 
Colours blue and red ; also gray, white, ^reen, and yellow. It occurs in blunt-edged 
pieces, in roundish pebbles, ami crystallised. Varies from transparent to translucent. 
Refracts double. After diamond, it is the hardest substance in nture. The blue 
variety, or sapphire, is harder than the ruby, or red variety. Brittle. Specific gravity 
4 to 4 -2. 

It is found in Bohemia. Saxony, France, Ac. ; but the rod sapphire, or Oriental ruby, is not founflMn 
any considerable quantity anywhere except in Av a^ a Next to diamond, sapphire It the most valuable of 
the gems. The white and pale blue varieties, by iSposure to heat, become snow white, and, when cut, 
exhibit so high a degree of lustre, that they are used in place of diamond. The most highly prised 
varieties are the crimson and carmine red; these are the Oriental ruby of the Jeweller; the next Is 
sapphire ; and last, the yellow or Oriental topaz. The asterias , or star-stone, is a very beautiftil variety, 
in which the colour is generally of a reddish violet, and the form a rhomboid, with truncated apices, 
which exhibit an opaletcent lustre.* — (See Kcby.) 

Mr. Crawfurd gives the following details with respect to the sapphire and ruby mine* of Ava: — ■ The 
precious stones ascertained to exist in the Burmese territory are chiefly those of the sapphire family, 

* Professor Jameson says, in his Mineralogy, that some peculiarly beautlftil sapphires are found In 
the Capelan mountains, in Pegu. But we are not aware that there are any such .mountains in any part* 
of the world ; and, In point or fact, there are no mountains in Pegu, nor have any precious stones been 
ever found In it. 
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and the splnelle ruby. They are found at 2 places, not very distant from each other, called Mogaut and 
Kyatpean, about 5 days’ journey from the Capital, in an E. S. E. direction. From what I eould learn, 
the gems are not obtained by any regular mining operations, but by digging and washing the gravel 
In the beds of rivulets or small brooks. All the varieties of the sapphire, at well as the spineUe, are found 
together, and along with them large quantities of corundum. The varieties ascertained t^ exist, are the 
Oriental sapphire ; the Oriental ruby, or red stone ; the opalescent ruby, or cat’s eye ruby ; the star ruby ; 
the green ; the yellow and the white sapphires ; and the Oriental amethyst. The common t&pphire is 
by far the most frequent, but, in comparison with the ruby. Is very little prized by the Burmese, in which 
they agree with other nations. I brought home with me several of great size, the largest weighing no less 
than 3,G30 grains, or above 007 carats. The spinelle ruby (zebu-gaong) is not unfrequent In Ava, but is 
not much valued by the natives. I brought with me to England a perfect specimen, both as to colour 
and freedom from flaws, weighing 22 carats. T^he sapphire and ruby mines are considered theproperty qC. 
the king ; at least he lays cl^n to all stobes that exceed in value a viss of silver, or 100 tlcals. The miner#, 
it appears, endeavour to cvaMfthis law by breaking the Urge stones into fragments. In the royal treasury 
there are, notwithstanding, many tine stones of both descriptions. The year before our visit, the king 
received from the mines a ruby weighing 124 grains ; ana the year preceding that, 8 good ones, but of 
smaller size. No stranger is permitted to visit the mines ; even the Chinese and Mohammedans residing 
at Ava are carefully excluded. ’ — ( Journal of an Embassy to the Court of Ava , p. 442.) 

SARCOCOLLA, a subviscid, sweetish, and somewhat nauseous gum resin. It is 
brought from Arabia and Persia in small grains of a pale yellow colour ; the whitest, 
as being the freshest, is preferred. It is but seldom imported. — ( Milburn's Orient . 
Com .) 

SARDINES, or SARDINI AS (Ger. Sardcllen ; Fr. Sardines ; It. Sardine ; 
Sp. Sardinas), a species of fish of the herring tribe, hut smaller. They are taken in 

considerable quantities on our coasts, and are exceedingly plentiful on the coasts of 

Algarve in Portugal, Andalusia and Granada in Spain, and along the shores of Italy. 
The small sardines, caught on the coast of Provence, in France, are esteemedSfce best. 
From 1,000 to 1,200 fishing smacks are engaged in catching these fish on the coast of 
Uritany, from June to the middle of October. The French frequently cure them in 

red brine ; and when thus prepared, designate them anchoisees, or anchovied sardines . 

These are packed in vessels previously employed for holding wine, and exported to the 
Levant. When perfectly fresh, sardines are accounted excellent fish ; hut if kept for 
any time, they entirely lose their flavour, and become quite insipid. 

SARDONYX, a precious stone, a variety of chalcedony. 

The ancient* selected this substance to engrave upon, no doubt, from Its possessing two peculiar and 
necessary niutmies, viz. hardness and tenacity, by which it is capable of receiving the finest touch or 
stTokc of the tool without chipping, and showing the art of the engraver to the highest perfection. — 
(Matve o7i Diamonds, 2d ed. p. 121.) 

SARSAPARILLA (Ger. Sarsaparille ; Fr. Salsepareille ; It. Salsapariglia ; Sp. 
Zarzaparilla ), the root of the Smilax Sarsaparilla , a plant growing in South America 
and the West Indies. It is imported in hales. It is known in the London market by 
the names of Lisbon, Honduras, and Vera Cruz, hut it is also brought from Jamaica. 
r IT»e Lisbon root, which is the produce of I3razil, has a reddish or dark brown cuticle, 
is internally farinaceous, and more free from fibre than the other kinds : the Honduras 
has a dirty brown, and sometimes whitish, cuticle; it is more fibrous, and lias more 
ligneous matter, than the Lisbon and Vera Cruz. It is in long slend«ritt|irigs, covered 
with a wrinkled brown cuticle, and has a small woody heart. The JamHcfe differs from 
the others, in haviqg a deep red cuticle of a close texture ; and the red colour partially 
diffused through the ligneous part. The root is inodorous, and has a mucilaginous, 
very slightly hitter taste : # the bark is the only useful part of the plant ; the ligneous 
part being tasteless, inert, woody fibre. — ( Thomson's Dispensatory.') Hie duty of G(L 
per ll>., with which it was then charged, produced, in 1840, 3,573/., showing that 142,920 
lbs. had been entered for consumption. In 1842 the duty was reduced to Id. per lb. 

SASSAFRAS (Ger. and Fr. Sassafras; It. Sassafrasso ; Sp. Sassafras,) a species 
of laurel ( Lanrus Sassafras Lin.), a native of the southern parts of North America, 
Cochin-China, and several of the Indian islands. Sassafras* wood, root, and bark have 
a fragrant odour, and a sweetish aromatic taste. The wood is of a brownish white 
colour ; and the hark ferruginous within, spongy, and divisible into layers. Their 
sensible qualities and virtues depend on an essential oil, which may be obtained separate 
by distilling the chips or the hark with water. It is very fragrant, hot, and penetrating 
to the taste, of a pale yellow colour, and heavier than water. It is used only in the 
materia medica. Very little is imported. — -X Thornton's Dispensatory . ) 

SAUNDERS (RED) ( ^rab. SundaUaNjjjffr ; Hind. liuckut-chundvm), the wood of 
a lofty tree ( Bterocarpus santalinus) indigenous to various parts of India, Ceylon, 
Timor, Stc. The wood is brought to Europe in billets, which are very heavy and sink 
in water. It is extremely hard, of a fine grain, and a bright garnet red colour, whiclf 
brightens on exposure to the air. It is employed to dye lasting reddish brown colours 
on wool. It yields its colouring matter to ether and alcohol, but not to water. The 
quantity imported is but inconsiderable. The price in bond varies at this moment 
(November, 1843) from 61. to 71. a ton. — ( Thomson'? Dispensatory ; Bancroft on 
Colours , vol. ii. p. 236.) 

SCAMMONY (Ger. Skammonien ; Fr. Scammonee ; It. Scammonea ; Sp. Escatnone a). 
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a gum-resin, the produce of a species of convol%plus, or creeper plant, which growj 
abundantly in Syria. When an incision is made into the roots, they yield a milky 
•juice, which being kept, grows hard, and is the scammony of the shops/ It is imported 
from Aleppo in what are called drums, weighing from 75 to 1 25 lbs. each ; and from 
Smyrna *Sn «akoa like wax, packed in chests. The former is light arid friable, and in 
considered the best ; that from Smyrna is more compact and ponderous, less friable, and 
fuller of impurities. ^ It has a peculiar heavy odour, not unlike that of old cheese ; and 
a bitterish* slightly acrid taste. The colour is blackish or bluish grey, changing to dirty 
white, or lathcuring when the surface is rubbed with a wet fingen Its specific gravity is 
1 *235. It is 'very liable to be adulterated ; and when of aifffikrk colour, heavy, and 
splintery, it, ought to be rejected. It is used only in medicine. — (Thomson's Dis- 
pensaiorg.) The duty on scammony, which was formerly as high as 6s. 4 d. per lb., was 
reduced in 1832 to 2s. 6d., and in 1842 to 6d. 

SCULPTURES, figures cut in stone, metal, or other solid substance, representing 
or describing some real or imaginary object. The art of the sculptor, or statuary, was 
carried to the highest pitch of excellence in ancient Greece. Fortunately, several of 
the works of the Grecian sculptors have been preserved \ and serve at once to stimulate 
and direct the genius of modern artists. 

Models, are casts or representations of sculptures. 

The act M Geo. 3. c. 56. vests the property of sculptures, models, copies, and casts In the proprietor 
^for 14 ye ars ; provided he cause his name, with the date, to be put on them before they are published ; 
with theJMMne term in addition, if he should be living at the end of the first period. In actions for piracy, 
double cdSIs to be given. The act 6 Geo. 4. c. 107. prohibits the importation, on pain of forfeiture, of any 
sculptures, models, casts, &c. first made in the U. Kingdom. 

SEAL (Lat. SigiUum ), a stone, piece of metal, or other solid substance, generally 
round or elliptical, on which is engraved the arms, crest, name, device, See. of some 
state, prince, public body, or private individual. It is employed as a stamp to make 
an impression on sealing wax, thereby authenticating public acts, deeds. Sc e., or to close 
letters or packets. Seals were very early invented, and much learning has been em- 
ployed in tracing their history, and explaining the figures upon them. — See parti- 
cularly the work of IFophinck, l)e SigiUorum Trisco et IVovo Jure , 4to, 1 J0K?. ) They 
are now very generally used. • 

The best are usually formed of precious stones, on which the crest or the initials of the person's name 
are engraved, set in gold. But immense numbers are formed of stained glass, and set in gilt copper. 
They are manufactured at London, Birmingham, Ac., and are extensively exported. 

SEAL FISHERY. The seal, an amphibious animal, of which there are many 
varieties, is found in vast numbers in the seas round Spitsbergen, and on the coasts of 
Labrador and Newfoundland. As it frequents the Uritish shores, it is well known, and 
has been repeatedly described. Seals are principally hunted for their oil and skins. 
When taken in the spring of the year, when they are fattest, a full grown seal 
will yield to 1 2 gallons of oil, and a small one from 4 to 5 gallons. The oil, 

when extract^Wjefbre putrefaction has commenced, is beautifully transparent, free from 
smell, and not unpleasant in its taste. 'Hie skin, when tanned, is «tj|tensive]y employed 
in the making of shoes ; and when dressed with the hair on, serves lor the covering of 
trunks, &c. For an account of the imports of seal-skins, see art. Skins. 

“ To the Esquimaux the seal is of as much importance as bread to a European. Its flesh forms their 
most usual food ; the fat Is partly dressed for eating, and partly coniumed in their lamps ; the liver, w hen 
fried, is esteemed, even among sailors, as an agreeable dish. The skin, which the Esquimaux dress by 
processes peculiar to themselves, is made waterproof. With the hair off, It is used as coverings, instead 
of planks, for their boats, and as outer garments for themselves ; shielded with which, they can invert 
themselves and canoes in the water, without getting their bodies wet. It serves also for coverings for 
their tents, and for various other purposes. The jackets and trowsers made of seal-skin by the Esquimaux 
are in great request among the whale fishers for proserving them from oil and wet." — {Scoresby's Arctic 
Regions., vol. I. p. 510.) 

Seals in fine weather prefer the Ice to th^r&ter, and vast herds of them are frequently found lying on 
the field ice ; the places where they are met with beiog thence called “ seal meadows." The seal hunters 
endeavour to surprise them while sleeping, and to intercept their retreat to the water. They attack 
them with muskets and bludgeons, bat principally the latter, they being easily despatched by a blow on 
the nose. 

The seal fishery has long been prosecuted to a considerable extent In the northern seas by ships from 
the Elbe and the Weser ; but very few snips ha veiie en sent out for sealing only from England, though 
occasionally some of the whale ships have takeflnttfce quantities of seals. Latterly, however, the seal 
fishery has been prosecuted on a large scale, andlNBft extraordinary success, by vessels of from 60 to 120 
tons each, having crews of from 16 to 30 men, fitted out from the ports of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
Ac. The business is attended with a good deal of risk, and instances frequently occur of the vessels being 
•rushed to pieces by the collision of tne fields of ice. We borrow the following details from Mr. Bliss’s 
tract on the Trade. Statistics , tfc. of Canada and our North American Possessions. 

** There is another department of the colonial fishery which has originated within no distant period, 
and is now of great extent and Importance. The large fields of Ice which, in the months of March and 
April, drift southward from the Polar seas, are accompanied by many herds of seals t these are found 
sleeping in what are called the seal meadows of the ice, and are there Attacked and slaughtered In vast 
numbers. For this purpose the fishers of Newfoundland, from which Island these voyages are principally 
made, without waiting till the returfi of spring shall have opened their harbours, saw channels through 
the ice for their vessels, and set sail In quest of those drifting fields, through thtf openings of which they 
work a passage, attended with great difficulties and dangers, till they encounter their prey on the seal 
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meadows. This bold and hazardous enterprise seems well compensated by Its success. The number of 
seals thus taken is almost incredible, and is greatly on the increase.** — (p. 70.) There were captured By 
the Newfoundland fishermen, in 1838, 375,361 seals ; in 1839, 437,501. Large quantities are also taken 
by the Nova Scotia and Labrador fishermen. 

See also McGregor's British America , 2d. edit. vol. i. p. 197. &c. There is a good accoifht of the seal 
in J.aing's Voyage to Spitsbergen. For the price of seal oil, see Oil. » * 

SEALING WAX (Ger. Siegellack ; Fr. Cire d' Espagne , Cire d catheter ; It. Cera 
Lacca, Cera di Spagna ; Sp. La ere ; llus. Surgutsch'), the wax usqjd for sealing letters, 
legal instruments, See. It is a composition of gum lac, melted and incorporated with 
resin, and afterwards coloured with some pigment, as vermilion, vtjrditer, ivory 
black, &c. * * 

SEAMEN, the individuals engaged in navigating ships, barges, See. upon the high 
seas. Those employed for this purpose upon rivers, lakes, or canals, are denominated 
watermen. 

A British Seaman must be a natural-born subject of her Majesty ; or be naturalised 
by act of parliament ; or made a denizen by letters of denization ; or have become a 
British subject by the conquest or cession of some newly acquired territory ; or (being 
a foreigner) have served on board her Majesty’s ships of war, in time of war, for the 
space of 3 years. — (3 Sc 4 Will. 4. c. 54. § 16.) Rut her Majesty may, by proclamation 
during war, declare that foreigners who have served two years in the royal navy, during 
such war, shall be deemed British seamen. — (§ 17.) 

Various regulations have been enacted with respect to the hiring of seamen, their 
conduct while on board, and the payment of their wages. These regulations IHffer in 
different countries ; but, in all, they have been intended to obviate the disputes that 
might otherwise arise between the master and seamen as to the terms of the contract 
between them, to secure due obedience to the master’s orders, and to interest the seamen 
in the completion of the voyage, by making their earnings depend on its successful 
termination. 

During the session of 183/3 an act was passed (5 Sc 6 W. 4. c. 19. ^ of great importance 
to seamen, and to persons connected with navigation. It is intituled 44 An Act for 
amending ami consolidating the laws relating to Merchant Seamen, and for forming and 
maintaining a Hegister of all the Men engaged in that Service.” It lays down the various 
forms and regulations to he observed in hiring, paying, and discharging seamen; esta- 
blishes an office for their registry ; and prescribes the mode in which lists of crews 
are to he transmitted to the registrar. It also regulates the number of apprentices to 
be taken on board ship ; the conditions under which seamen may, in certain cases, be 
left in foreign parts ; with a variety of other interesting particulars. As any infraction 
of the provisions of the act incurs, in most cases, the forfeiture of heavy penalties, it 
should be carefully attended to, both by masters and men. After declaring that the 
prosperity, strength, and safety of the kingdom principally depend on a large, constant, 
‘'and r6ady supply of seamen, as well for carrying on the commerce as for the defence 
thereof, and that it is necessary, by all practicable means, to increase the fl&mber of such 
seamen, and to giye yft iem all due encouragement and protection ; and that, in further- 
ance of this end, irUrlntpcdient to amend and consolidate the laws relating to their regis- 
tration and government, the statute proceeds to declare that the act 2 Sc 3 Ann. c. 6. for 
the increase of seamen, &c. ; the act 2 Geo. 2. c. 36. for the better regulation, &c. of 
seamen in the merchant service ; the act 2 G. 3. c. 31. for perpetuating the last-men- 
tioned act, &c. ; the act 31 G. 3. c. 39. for the better regulation, &c. of seamen in the 
coasting trade of the kingdom ; the act 45 G. 3. c. 81. for amending the last-mentioned 
act; the act 37 G. 3. c. 73. for preventing the desertion of seamen from British mer- 
chant ships in the West Indies ; the act 58 G. 3. c. 38. to extend and render more 
effectual the regulations for the relief of seafaring men and boys, & c., subjects of the 
U. K. f in foreign parts ; the act 4 G. 4. c. 25. for regulating the number of apprentices 
to be taken on board British merchant vessels, & c, ; and the act 3 and 4 W. 4. c. 88. for 
continuing the 59 G. 3. c. 58. for facilitating the recovery of the wages of seamen in 
the? merchant service, are hereby repealed : but with the proviso, that all offences com- 
mitted and penalties and forfeitures incurred previously to the commencement of this 
act, against the provisions of the said acts, punishable and recoverable under the 

said acts as if they had not been repealed. — -^l. 

1. Hiring of Seamen. No Seaman to he taken to Sea without a written Agreement. — It shall not bo 
‘awful for any master of any ship or vessel belonging to .any subject of the u. Kingdom, trading to parts 
beyond seas, or of any British registered ship of the burden of 80 tons or upwards employed in the 
fisheries of the U. Kingdom, or in trading coastwise or otherwise, to carry to sea, from this kingdom or 
any other place, any seaman or other person as one of his crew or complement (apprentices excepted) 
without first entering into an agreement in writing with every such seaman, specifying what monthly or 
other wages such seaman is to be paid, the capacity in which he is to act, and the nature of the voyage 
in which the ship is intended to be employed, so that the seaman may have some means of judging of 
the probable period for which he is likely to be engaged ; and the said agreement shalfcont&in the day 
of the month and year in which the same shall be made, and shall be signed by the master in the first 
instance, and by the seamen respectively at the port or place where such seamen shall be respectively 
shipped ; and the master shall cause the same to be, by or in presence of the party who Is to attest theft 
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respective signatures thereto, truly and distinctly read over to every such seaman before he shall be re- 
qnired to sign the same, in order that ho may be enabled to understand the purport and meaning of the 
engagement he outers into and the terms to which he is bound 5 *2. 

Kegulatiops respecting Forms of Agreements — In the case of ships bound to parts beyond seas, except 
as heroin-after provide*!, every agreement shall be in the form and shall contain true entries under their 
respective heads of the several particulars set forth in the subjoined schedule marked (A) so far as the 
same can be ascertained ; and the owners and the master of every such ship, or one of them, shall, on 
reporting his ship's arrival at her port of destination in the U. Kingdom, deposit with the collector or 
comptroller of customs at such port a true copy of such agreement, attested by the signature of the master, 
that every person interested in such agreement may at all times know the terms and conditions thereof; 
and in the eases of shim employed in Ashing on the coasts of the U. Kingdom, and of jihips regularly 
trading from one part or the U. Kingdom to another, and of ships regularly trading or making regular 
voyages to any of the islands of Jersey, (Guernsey, Alderney, Sark, and Man, or t*> any port on the con- 
tinent of Europe between the river Elbe inclusive and Brest, the agreement to be entered into as afore- 
said shall be in the form and shall contain due entries under their respective heads of the particulars set 
forth in the subjoined schedule B., so far as the same can be ascertained ; and the owner or one of tho 
owners of every such ship employed in fishing or in trading in any of the eases last mentioned shall, 
within 10 days next after the expiration of every 6 months ending the 30th of June and the 31st of 
December each year, deposit with the collector or comptroller of Cite customs of the port to which the 
ship belongs a true copy of every agreement entered Into with any person composing part of the crew 
within the preceding 6 months, attested by the signature of such owner ; and all copies of agreements 
required to be deposited as aforesaid shall, when the same have been deposited, and be required to be 
produced in evidence on the part of auy seaman, be received and taken as legal proof of the contents of 
the agreement. — ^ 3. 


Schedules referred to in the preceding Clause. 

SCHEDULE (A), 

An Agreement made, pursuant to the Directions of an Act of Parliament passed in the Sixth Year of 
the Kefljgp of His Majesty King William the Fourth, between , the Master of the 

Ship , of tho Port eg , and of the burden of Tons, and the 

several Person* whose names are subscribed thereto. 


It U agmvl, by nrul on the part of the salil person*, and they 
severally hereby engage to serve on fnvard the said ship in the 
several capacities against thsar respective names expressed on 
a voyage from the poit to 

[here the in/r rated roydfr it to he described at nearly at can he 
ft one, anti the placet at which Hit interuted the tni /> thali ton eh, or 
that cannot he done, the nature of the wyage in tvhich the it fa 
he employed ] . and liack to the juirt of ; and the 

Mill rrew further engage to conduct themselves in an orderly, 
r.iifhf .l, honest, careful, and sober manner, and to l>e at nil 
times diligent In their respective duties and stations, and to he 
obedient to the lawful commands of the master in every tiling 


relating tn the said ship, nml the materials, stores, and cargo 
thereof, whether on Ixuird such ship, in Usiti, or on shore l Acre 
may he intertrd any other clautet which the parties may think 
pro/ter to he introtiuerd into the agreement, provided that the tame 
'•e not contrary to or inconsistent with the provision* and spirit ,f 
this act.] In consideration of which services, to lw duly, 
honestly , carefully, and faithfully jierfovnicd, the said master 
doth hereby promts** and acres? to |>ay to the said crew, by way 
<>f com |*i is. u ion or wage*, the amount against their names re- 
S|>ectively expressed. In witness whereof the said parties have 
hereto subscribed their names on the days against their re- 
*|>ective sir natures mentioned. ^ 


Place and Time of Entry. 

Men’s 

Names. 

Age. 

Place of 
Birth. 

Quality. 


Day. 

Month. 

Year. 





I 









Amount of 
Wages 
per I'alcndar 
Month, 
Share, or 
Voyage. 

Witness 

to 

Signature, 

Name of 
Ship 

In which 
the Seamen 
last 

served. 







Note. — Any ember element or wilful or negligent loss or shall enter himself a* qualified for adult to which he shall 
destruction at any MM* <>f the ship's cargo or stuns may lie , proveto be not coin)>etetit, Ite will t« subject to a reduction of 
made gootl to the oiWr <>ut of the wages (so far as they w ill • the rate of wt^n hereby agreed for in proportion to his inconi - 
extendj of the seaman guilty of the same ; and if any seaman 1 potency. *. 

SCHEDULE (B). 

An Agreement made, pursuant to the Directions of an Act of parliament passed in tho Sixth Year of 
the Reign of His Majesty King William the Fourth, between , the Master of the 

Ship , of the Port of and of the Burden of Tons, and the 

several Persons whose Names are subscribed hereto. 


It is agreed, by and on the part of the said ‘persons, and they 
severally hereby engage, to serve on board the said ship in the 
said sever. 1 1 rapacities against their' respective names expressed, 
which ship is to be employed in [Acre the nature of the ship’s 
employment it to he described, whether in the , fisheries, im the 
const , err in trading from one port of the United Kingdom to 
another, or to any of the islands of Jersey, tiuer nsey, Al’lrmey, 
Sark, and Man, err to any part on the continent if Europe between 
the Niver Elbe inclusive and It rest ] ; and the Mill crA further 
engage to conduct tlietnselve* in an orderly, faithful, honest, 
careful, and sober manner, and to I* nt all times diligent in 
their respective duties and stations, and to lie obedient to the 
lawful commands of the master In every thing relating to (he 
•aid ship, and the materials, stores, and cargo thereof, whether 


on hoard such ship, in boats, or on shore, [Acre may he inserted 
any other clauses which the j utrtirs may think pnrper to he intro- 
duced into the agreement, provided the same or not contrary to 
or inconsistent with the provisions and spirit tf this art.]. Ill 
consideration of which services, to he duly, honestly, carefully, 
and faithfully performed, the said master doth hereby promise 
to pay to the said crew, by way of ci*uij>msai ion or wages, tho 
amount against their names respectively expressed t provided 
alwavs, and It is heretry d<vlar««i, that no seaman shall be en- 
titled to his discharge flrom the ship during any vovage In 
which she may be engaged, nor at any other than a port in the 
[ United Kingdom. In witness whereof the said parties have 
hereto suhscritied their names on the days against their regNt- 
tive signatures mentioned. 


Place and Time of Entry. 

Men’s 

Names. 

Age. 

^^ace of 
Birth. 

Quality. 


Day. 

Month. 

Tear. 








! 






A nvount of 
Wage* 

per Calendar 
Month, 
Share, or 
Voyage. 


Witness 

to 

Signature. 

Name of 
Ship 

In which 
the Seamen 

last 

served. 




Note. — Any emberalement or wilful or negligent loss or 
» n T of the ship’s cargo or stores may be 
“V 1 '-s *£• (SO far as they will 

extend) of the seaman guilty of the same ; and if any seaman 


shall enter himself as qualified for a duty to which he shall, 
prove to he not competent, he will be subject to * reduction of 
the rate of wage* hereby agreed fur in pruportldb to his hvom- 
petency. 
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Penalty for Default. — If any master of any ship as aforesaid carry out to sea any seaman (apprentices 
excepted") without having first entered into the agreement hereby required, he shall for every such offence 
forfeit and pay the sum of 10/. in respect of each and every seaman carried out contrary to this act ; and 
If any master neglect to cause the agreement to be distinctly read over to each seaman, as enjoined above, 
he shall for every such neglect forfeit and pay the sum of 6/. ; and if any master neglect to deposit a copy 
of the agreement with the collector or comptroller of the customs as is hereby required, or shall wilfully 
deposit a false copy of such agreement, he shall for every such neglect or offence forfeit and pay the sum 
of .*>0/ § 4. 

Seamen not to be deprived of legal Remedies, $c. — No seaman, by entering into or signing such agree- 
ment as aforesaid, shall forfeit his lien upon the ship, nor be deprived of any remedy for the recovery of 
his wages whiota seamen are now lawfully entitled to against either the ship? the master, or the owners 
thereof ; nor shall any agreement made contrary to or Inconsistent with the provisions of this act, or any 
clause whereby a seaman shall consent to forego the right which the maritime law gives him towages in 
the case of freight earned by ships subsequently lost, or containing any words to that effect, be valid or 
binding on any seaman signing the same ; and in cases in which it may be necessary that the agreement 
should be produced to sustain a claim on the part of a seaman, no obligation shall lie upon the seaman to 
produce the same, nor shall any seaman fail in any suit or proceeding for the recovery of his wages for 
want of the production of such agreement, or of any deposited copy thereof as aforesaid, or for the want 
of any notice to produce the same ; any law or usage to the contrary notwithstanding. — $ 5. 

Seamen refusing to join or to proceed in the Ship , $c may be committed to Gaol . — In case a seaman 
shall, after having signed an agreement as before mentioned, neglect or refuse to join the%hip on board of 
whicli he had engaged to serve, or refuse to proceed to Rea in her, or absent himself therefrom without 
leave, it shall be lawful for any justice of the peace, at home or abroad, near the place, upon complaint of 
the fact made upon oath by the master, mate, or owner thereof, and such justice is required, by his 
warrant, to cause such seaman to be apprehended and brought before him ; and in case such seaman shall 
not give a reason to the satisfaction of such justice for Ills neglect, refusal, or absence, upon due proof 
thereof it shall be lawful for such justice to commit such seaman to the house of correction, to be kept to 
hard labour for a period not exceeding 30 days : provided that in case such seaman, on being brought 
before said justice, shall consent to join the snip and proceed on the voyage for which he has agreed, it 
shall be lawful for said justice, at the request of the master, instead of committing such seam an* to cause 
him to be conveyed on board the said ship, or be delivered to the master, for the purpose of proceeding 
on the voyage, and also to award to the master such costs as shall seem reasonable, not exceeding in any 
case the sum of 40*., which 6hall be chargeable against and may be abated from the wages to grow due 
to such seaman $ 6. 

The statutes do not render a verbal agreement for wages absolute^ void ; but impose 
a penalty on the master it* a written agreement be not made. When a written agree- 
ment is made, it becomes the only evidence of the contract between the parties ; and a 
seaman cannot recover any thing agreed to be given in reward for his services, which is 
not specified in the articles. 

A seamanVho has engaged to serve on hoard a ship, is bound to exert himself to 
the utmost in the service of the ship ; and, therefore, a promise made by the master of 
a ship in distress , to pay an extra sum to a seaman, as an inducement to extraordinary 
exertion on his part, is held to be essentially void. 

2. Conduct of Seamen. — It is essential to the business of navigation that the most 
prompt and ready obedience should be paid to the lawful commands of the master. 
To this effect it is covenanted in the articles of agreement previously quoted, that 
“ the crew engage to conduct themselves in an orderly, faithful, honest, careful, and 
sober manner ; and to be at all times diligent in their respective duties and stations, 
and to be obedient to the lawful commands of the master in every thing relating to the 
said ship, and the materials, stores, and cargo thereof, whether on board such ship, in 
boats, or on shore.” 

In case of disobedience or disorderly conduct on the part of the seamen, the master 
may correct them in a reasonable manner. Such an authority is absolutely necessary 
for the safety of the ship and of those on board ; but it behoves the master to act in such 
cases with great deliberation, and not to pervert the powers with which he is intrusted 
for the good of the whole, to cruel or vindictive purposes. Masters abusing their au- 
thority must answer at law for the consequences. In dfcse of actual or open mutiny 
by the crew, or any part of them, the resistance of the master becomes an act of self 
defence, and is to be considered in all its consequences in that point of view. The 
Ordinances of Oleron and Wisby declare that a mariner who strikes the master shall 
either pay a fine or lose his right hand ; a singular a® well as barbarous alternative, 
unknown in modern jurisprudence. 

But although the master may by force restrain the commission of great crimes, he 
has no judicial authority over the criminal, but is bound to secure his person and bring 
him before a proper tribunal. And all justices of the peace are empowered to receive 
informations touching any murder, piracy, fejony, or robbery upon the sea, and to 
commit the offenders for trial. — (43 Geo. 3. VJO. ) 

The desertion or absence without leave of seamen from a ship, while on a voyage to 
foreign parts, being attended with many bad consequences, has been provided against 
in all maritime laws. It is enacted in this country by the 5 & 6 Will. 4. c. 19. — * 

Forfeiture for temporary Absence from Duty.— If any seaman, alter having signed the aforesaid 
agreement, or after the ship on board which he has agreed to serve has left her first port of clearance 
and before the period for which he has agreed to serve be completed, shall wilfully and without leave 
absent himself from the ship, or from his duty, he shall (in all cases not of absolute desertion, or not 
treated as such by the master) forfeit out of his wages to the master or owner of such ship the amount 
of 2 days* pay for every 24 hours of such-absence, and in a like proportion for any less period of time, or, at 
the option at the said master, the amount of such expenses as have been necessarily Incurred in hiring a 
substitute to perform his work ; and in case any seaman while he belongs to the ship shall without sum- 
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dent cause neglect to perform such reasonable duty as is required of him by the master or other person 
In command, he shall be subject to a like forfeiture in respect of every such offence, and of every 24 
hours' continuance thereof ; amt in case a seaman, after signing such agreement, or after the ship's arrival 
at her port of delivery, and before her cargo be discharged, shall quit the ship without a previous dis- 
charge or leave from the master, he shall forfeit I month’s payout of his wages. But no such forfeitures 
shall be incurred unless the fact of the seaman’s temporary absence, neglect of duty, or quitting the ship 
be duly entered in the .ship's log-book, which entry shall specify truly the hour of the day at which the 
same shall have occurred, and the period during which the seaman was absent or neglected his duty, the 
truth of which entry the owner or master must, in all cases of dispute, substantiate by the evidence of 
the mate or some other credible witness ^7. 

How Amount of Forfeitt&e is ascertained when Seamen contract for the Voyage In %I1 cases where 

the seaman has contracted for wages by the voyage or by the run, and not by the month or other stated 
period of time, the amount of forfeitures incurred under this act shall be ascertained as follows ; viz., if 
the whole time spent 4h the voyage agreed upon shall exceed 1 calendar mouth, the forfeiture of 1 month’s 
pay, expressed In this act, shall bo taken to be n forfeiture of a stun of money bearing the same propor- 
tion to the whole wages as a calendar month shall bear to the whole time spent in the voyage, and in like 
manner a forfeiture of 2 days’ pay or less shall be accounted and taken to be a forfeiture of a sum bearing 
the same proportion to the whole wages as the same period of time shall bear to the whole time spent in 
the voyage ; and if the whole time spent in the voyage shall not exceed 1 calendar month, the forfeiture 
of 1 month’s pay shall be taken to be a forfeiture of the whole wages contracted for : and if such time 
shall not exceed 2 days, the forfeiture of 2 days* pay shall be accounted and taken to be a forfeiture of the 
whole w ages contracted for ; and the master is authorised to abate the amount of all such forfeitures 
enacted out of the wages of any simian incurring the same. — § 8. 

Forfeiture for Desert ion Kverv seaman who absolutely deserts the ship to which he belongs shall 

forfeit to the owner or master all hfs clothes and effects left on board, and all wages and emoluments to 
which he might otherwise be entitled, provided the circumstances attending such desertion be entered in 
the log-book at the time and certitied by the signature of the master and mate or other credible witness ; 
and an absence of a seaman from the ship for any time within the space of 24 hours immediately pre- 
ceding the sailing of the ship without permission from tlie master, or for any period however short under 
circumstances plainly showing that it was his intention not to return, shall he deemed an absolute 
desertion ; and in case any such desertion take place in parts beyond seas, and the master be under the 
necessity of engaging a substitute for the deserter at a higher rate of wages than that stipulated in the 
agreement to be paid to the seaman deserting, the owner or master shall be entitled to recover from the 
deserter by summary {^pcecding, in the same manner as wages are hereby made recoverable, any excess 
of wages which he shawpay to such substitute beyond the amount payable to the deserter had he duly 
performed his service pursuant to agreement. — $ 9. 

Penalty for harbouring Deserters. — If any person shall, on shipboard or on shore, harbour nr secrete 
a seaman who has signed an agreement to proceed on a voyage to parts beyond seas, and has deserted or 
absented himself w ithout leave from his ship, knowing or having reason to believe him to be a deserter 
or to be absent without leave, he shall for every seaman so harboured or secreted forfeit 10/. ; and no debt 
exceeding .*»*., incurred by any seaman after he has signed any agreement as aforesaid, shall be recoverable 
until the voyage agreed for has be -n concluded ; nor shall it he lawful for any keeper of a public-house, 
or of a lodging-house for seamen, to withhold or detain any chest, bed or tedding, clothes, tools, or other 
effects of any seaman, for any debt alleged to have been contracted hy such seaman ; and in ease any 
chest, l**d, Arc., or other effects as aforesaid, be w ithheld contrary to this act, it shall be lawful for any 
justice of the peace in any part of 11. M.’s dominions, upon complaint upon oath made by such seaman or 
on his behalf, to inquire into the matter, ami, if he see right, to cause such property or effects so withheld 
or detained to be seized and delivered over to the seaman. — $ 10. 

.For an account of the penalties imposed on the master for leaving seamen in foreign 
countries, or refusing to bring them hack, see Master. 

Neglect of duty, disobedience of orders, habitual drunkenness, or any cause which 
will justify the master in discharging a seaman during the voyage, will also deprive the 
seaman of his wages. 

If the cargo be embezzled or injured by the fraud or negligence of the seamen, so 
that the merchant has a right to claim satisfaction from the master and owners, they may, 
by the custom of merchants, deduct the value thereof from the wages of the seamen hy 
whose misconduct the injury has taken place. And the last proviso introduced into the 
usual agreement signed by the seaman, is calculated to enforce this rule in the ease of 
embezzlement either of the cargo or of the ship’s stores. This proviso, however, is to 
be construed individually, as affecting only the particular persons guilty of the embezzle- 
ment, and not the whole crew.^ Nor is any innocent person liable to contribute a por- 
tion of his wages to make good the loss occasioned by the misconduct of others. 

The offences of running away with the ship, or voluntarily yielding her up to an 
enemy, or making a revolt, are punishable by death. The statute 11 & 12 Will. 8. c. 7. 
enacts — 

“ That if any commander or master of any ship, or any seaman or mariner, shall in any place, u’here 
the admiral hath jurisdiction, betray his trust and turn pirate, enemy, or rebel, and piratirally and 
feloniously run away with his or their ship or ships, or any barge, boat, ordinance, ammunition, £oods, or 
merchandises, or yield them up voluntarily to any pirate, or shall bring any seducing messages from any 
pirate, enemy, or rebel, or consult, combine, or confederate with, or attempt or endeavour to corrupt any 
commander, master, officer, or mariner, to yield up or run away with any ship, goods, or merchandises, 
or turn pirate, or go over to pirates ; or if any person shall lay violent hands on his commander, whereby 
to hinder him from fighting in defence of his ship And goods committed to his trust, or that shall confine 
his master, or make or endeavour to make a revolt in the ship ; shall be adjudged, deemed, and taken to 
be a pirate, felon, and robber , and being convicted thereof according to the directions of this act, shall 
haye and suffer pain of death, loss of lands, goods, and chattels, as pirates, felons, and robbers upon the 
seas ought to have and suffer.” 

The wilful destruction or loss of the ship is, in all countries, punishable by death. 
But doubts having been entertained whether the destruction of a ship that had been in- 
sured came within the scope of the previously existing statutes, they were repealed by 
the 43 Geo. 3. c. 113., and the following provision substituted in, their stead : — 

4 ‘ That if any person or persons shall, from and after the sixteenth liny of July, 1803, wilfully rant nwny, 
burn, or otherwise destroy any ship or vessel, or in anywise counsel, direct, or procure the same to be 
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done, and the same be accordingly done, with intent or design thereby wilfully andmaliciously to prejudice 
any owner or owners of ^ch ship or vessel, or any owner or owners of any goods laden on board the same, 
or any person or person^body politic or corporate, that hath or have underwritten or shall underwrite 
any policy or policies of insurance upon such ship or vessel, or on the freight thereof, or upon any goods 
laden on board the same, the person or persons offending therein, being thereof lawfully convicted, shall 
be deemed and adjudged a principal felon or felons, and shall stffier death, as in cases of felony, w ithout 
benefit of clergy. 

3. * Payment of Seaman's Wages , fyc. — In order to stimulate the zeal and attention of 
seamen, it has been the policy of all maritime states to make the nayment of their wajes 
depend on the successful termination of the voyage. “ Freight is the mother of wages ; 
the safety of the ship the mother of freight." When, therefore, by any disaster happening 
in the course of thq voyage, such as the loss or capture of the ship, the owners lose their 
freight, the seamen also lose their wages. 

If a ship on a voyage out and home has delivered her outward-bound cargo, but 
perishes in the homeward voyage, tlflb freight for the outward voyage is due ; so, in the 
same case, the seamen are entitled to receive their wages for the time employed in the 
outward voyage and the unloading of the cargo, unless by the terms of their contract 
the outward and homeward voyages be consolidated into one. If a ship sail to several 
places, wages are payable to the time of the delivery of the last cargo. Upon the same 
principle where money has been advanced to the owners in part of the freight outwards 
and the ship perished before her arrival at the port of delivery, it was held that the sea- 
men were entitled to wages in proportion to the money advanced. 

If, after seamen have been hired, the owners of a ship do not think proper to send 
her on the intended voyage, the seamen are to be paid for the time during which they 
may have been employed on board the ship ; and in the event of their sustaining any 
special damage by breaking oft' the contract, it is but reasonable that they should be 
indemnified. 

In the case of shipwreck, it is the duty of the seamen to exert themselves to the ut- 
most to save as much as possible of the vessel and cargo. If the cargo be saved, and a 
proportion of the freight paid by the merchant in respect thereof, it seems, upon principle, 
that the seamen are also entitled to a proportion of their wages. And for their labour 
in saving the cargo, or the remains of the ship, they, as well as other persons, may be 
entitled to a recompence by way of salvage. The laws of Oleron rule, that if, in case of 
shipwreck, 44 the seamen preserve a part of the ship and lading, the master shall allow 
them a reasonable consideration to carry them home to their own country ; and in case 
they save enough to enable the master to do this, he may lawfully pledge to some honest 
persons such part thereof as may be sufficient for the occasion.” 

lly the laws of Wisby, 44 the mariners are bound to save and preserve the merchan- 
dise to the utmost of their power, and, whilst they do so (ce-faisant, according to the 
French translation), ought to be paid their wages, otherwise not.” By the Hanseatic 
Ordinance, if a ship happen to be cast away, the mariners are obliged to save as much as 
in them lies, and the master ought to requite them for their pains to their content, and 
convey them at his own charge to their dwelling places ; but if the mariners refuse to 
assist their master, in such case they shall have neither reward nor wages paid them.” 
It is not quite clear, from the language of these ancient ordinances, whether the payment 
directed to be made to seamen on those melancholy occasions is to be regarded as a re- 
ward for their labour in the salvage, ora recompence for their former services in the ship, 
for which, according to general principles, they are not entitled to payment, if no 
freight be earned. Cleirac, in his Commentary on the Laws of Oleron , says, that by 
an ordinance of Philip II. of* Spain, made in 1563, it is ordained, that seamen 
shall save as much as they can from shipwreck ; and, in that case, the master is bound 
to pay them their wages, and to give them a further reward for their labour out of the 
goods. And the Hanseatic Ordinance of 1614 expressly directs, that if so much 
of the ship be saved as equals the value of the wages of the seamen, they shall be paid 
their whole wages. In like manner, the Ordinance of Rotterdam and the French 
Ordinance also expressly direct the payment of wages out of the relics and materials of 
the ship. — ( Abbott oi i the Law of Shippivg y part iv. c. 2.) 

44 I have not been able,” says Lord Tenterden, 44 to find any decision of an English 
court on the point, and the legislature has made no provision relating to it. As an 
inducement to the mariners to exert themselves in the hour of danger, it may not be 
unfit to hold out to them the prospect of obtaining their wages, if they save .so much 
of the ship as shall be sufficient to pay them ; but their claim upon the ship seems mot 
to extend to a case wherein, according to the principles of the law upon which their 
claim is founded, no wages are payable to them.”-^- ( Part iv. c. 2.) 

The laws of Oleron, SVisby, and the Ilanse Towns direct, that if a seaman die during 
the voyage, wages shall be paid to his heirs : but it is not clear whether the sum thus 
directed to bo paid is to be understood as meaning a payment proportioned to the time 
of his service, or the whole sum that he would have earned had he lived till the con- 
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elusion of the voyage. This question has not been judicially decided in England ; but 
by the net 4 Sc 5 Will. 4. c. 5*2. it is ordered that the wages due any seaman who has 
died on board any merchant ship shall be paid, within ii months of the arrival of such 
ship in Great llritain, to the receiver of the corporation for the support of maimed and 
decayed seamen for the use of the seaman’s executor or administrator. All masters neg- 
lecting or refusing to pay the same forfeit double the sum due as wages for each oftencc. 

A seaman impressed from n merchant ship into the royal service, is entitled to receive 
the proportion of his tinges due to hitn at the time of impressment, provided the mer- 
chant ship as rice in safety at the port of her discharge. 

Policy requires that the wages of seamen should not be paid to them in foreign coun- 
tries, as well to prevent desertion, as to preserve for the benefit of their families, what 
might otherwise be spent in riot and debauchery. Conformably to this principle it has 
been enacted — 

“ That no master or owner of any merchant ship or vessel shall pay or advance, or cause to be paid.or 
advanced, to any seaman or mariner, during the time he shall be in parts beyond the seas, any money 'or 
effects upon account of wages, exceeding on? moiety of the wages which shall be due at the time of such 
payment, until such ship or ressel shall return to Great Britain or Ireland, or the plantations, or to some 
otheo of his Majesty’s dominions, whereto they belong, and from whence they were first fitted out ; and 
if any sueh master or owner of such merchant ship or vessel shall pay or advance, or cause to be paid or 
advanced, any wages to any seaman or mariner above the said moiety, sueh master or owner shall forfeit 
and pay double the money he shall so pay or advance, to be recovered in the High Court of Admiralty by 
any person who shall first discover and inform of the same.” — (8 Geo. I.c. 21.) 

The following clauses in the act 5 Sc G Will. 4. c. 19. refer Ao the payment of wages. 

The Period irithin irhich Wage* are to be paid. — The master or owner of every ship is hereby required 
to pay to every seaman entered as aforesaid 4tis wages, if the same be demanded, within the periods 
following ; vix., if the ship be employed in trading coastwise, the wages shall be paid within 52 days after 
the termination of the agreement, or at the time when such seaman is discharged, w hichever shall flT6t 
happen ; if the ship be employed in trading otherwise than coastwise, then the wages shall be paid at the 
latest within 3 days after the cargo is delivered, or within 10 days after the seaman’s discharge, whichever 
shall first happen ; in cither of which last-mentioned cases of payment being delayed, the seaman at the 
time of his discharge is entitled to be paid on account a sum equal to one fourth part of the estimated 
balance due to him ; and in case any master or owner neglect or refuse to make such payment, he shall 
fo» every such neglect or refusal forfeit and pay to the seaman the amount of 2 days’ pay for each day. not 
exceeding 10 days, during which payment shall without sufficient cause 1 h» delayed beyond the period at 
which such wages or part wages are hereby required to be paid; for recovery of which forfeiture the 
seaman has the same remedies as he is entitled to for recovery of his wages : provided that nothing 
in this clause contained shall extend to the cases of ships employed in the southern whale fishery, or on 
voyages for which seamen by the terms of their agreement arc compensated by shares in the profits of the 
adventure. — ^11. 

Payment of If ages to be valid notwithstanding SfM qf Sale, $c Every such payment of wages to a 

seaman shall be valid and effectual in law', notw itnstanding any bill of sale or assignment made by any 
seaman of such wages, or of any attachment or incumbrance thereon ; and no assignment or sale of wages 
made prior to the earning thereof, nor any power of attorney expressed to be irrevocable for the receipt 
of such wages, shall be valid or binding upon the jMirtv making the same. — i 12. 

Masters to give Seamen Certificates on Discharge Upon tne discharge of a seaman from a ship, he 

shall be entitled to receive* from the master a certificate, signed by him. of his service and discharge, 
specifying the period of service and the time and place of nis discharge ; and any master refusing to give 
such certificate, without reasonable cause, shall for every such offence forfeit and pay to such seaman the 
sum of f>/ $ 13. 

For obtaining immediate Payment of Wages of Seamen in certain Cases. — If after a seaman has been 
discharged from any ship or vessel 3 days he shall be desirous of proceeding to sea on another voyage, and 
in order thereto requires immediate payment of the w ages dup to him, any justice of the peace in any part 
of II. M.’s dominions may, on application from svich seaman, anti on satisfactory proof that he would be 
prevented from employment by delay, summon the master or owner of such snip or vessel before him, 
and require cause to be shown why immi*diato payment of such wages should not be made ; and If it 
appear to the satisfaction of such justice that there is no reasonable cause for delay, he shall order pay- 
ment to bo made forthwith, and in default of compliance with such order such master or owner shall forfeit 
and pay the sum of 5/ $14. 

Summary Mode qf recovering If 'ages not exceeding 20/. — And whereas seamen, In cases of dispute, 
may be exposed to great inconvenience, expense, and delay in obtaining payment of their wages ; for 
remedy thereof it is enacted, in all cases of wages not exceeding 20 1. which are due and payable to a sea- 
man for service in any ship, it shall be lawful for any justice of pence in any part of H. M.’s dominions, 
residing near the place where the ship has ended her voyage, cleared or discharged her cargo, or near the 
place where the master or owner upon whom the claim is made shall be or reside, ujkjii complaint on oath 
made to such justice by any seaman, or on his behalf, to summon such master or owner to appear liefore 
him to answer such complaint, and upon his appearance, or in default thereof, on proof of his having 
been summoned, such justice is empowered to examine upon the oath of the parties, and their witnesses 
(if there be any), touching the complaint and the amount of wages dim, and to make such order for pay- 
ment as shall appear reasonable and just ; and in case such order be not obeyed within 2 days after making 
thereof, it shall be lawful for such justice to issue his warrant to levy the amount of the wages awarded 
as due. by distress nnd sale of the goods and chattels of the party on whom such order for payment shall 
be made, rendering to such party the overplus (If any shall remain of the produce of the sale) after 
deducting thereout all charges and expenses incurred by the seaman tn making and hearing the complaint, 
as well as those incurred by the distress and levy and in the enforcement of the justice’s order ; and In 
case sufficient distress cannot be found, it shall be lawful for the said justice to cause the amount of the 
said wages and expenses to be levied on the ship in respect of the service on board which the wages are 
claimed, or the tackle and apparel thereof ; and if such ship be not within the jurisdiction of such justice, 
then he is einpowerc*d to apprehend and commit the party upon whom the order for payment shall be 
made to the common gaol of the county, there to remain without bail until payment of the amount of 
wages awarded, and of all costs and expenses attending their recovery ; and the award and decision of 
such justice shall be final and conclusive as well on every seaman as ou the owner and master of the 
ship. 15. 

In what Case Costs of Suit for Recovery qf Wages not to be allowed. — If any suit for the recovery of a 
seaman’s wages be instituted against the ship, or the master or owner thereof, in the Court of Admiralty 
or In any vice-admiralty court, or in any court of record in II. M/s dominions, and it shall appear to the 
judge that the plaintiff might have had as effectual a remedy far the recovery of his wages by complaint 
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to a justice of the peace as herein-beforo "provided, then and in every such case such judge is hereby 
reauired to certify to tlMkeffect, and thereupon no costs of suit shall be awarded to the plaintiff. — } 16. 

If Ship is sold at a ^feign Port , Crew to be sent home at the Expense of the Master or Owners 

When uny ship whatever belonging to any subject of the U. K., except in cases of wreck or condemna- 
tion, is sold at any port of H. M.’s dominions, the master in all such cases funless the crew in the 

S resence of the British consul or vice-consul, or if there be none such, then in the presence of 1 or more 
iritish resident merchants at such port, shall signify their consent in writing to be there discharged,) is 
hereby required, besides paying them the wages to which they shall be entitled under the agreement, 
either to provide them with adequate employment on board some other British vessel homeward bound, 
or to furnish the means of sending them back to the ports in H. M.’s dominions at which they were 
originally shipped, or to some port in the U. K., as shall be agreed upon, by providing them with a 
passage home, or depositing with the consul or vice-consul such money as he shall deem reasonably 
sufficient to defray the expenses of their subsistence and passage ; and if the master refuse or neglect to 
do so, such expenses shall be a charge upon the owner whose ship is so sold, except in cases of barratry, 
wreck, or condemnation, and may be recovered as so much money paid and exjicndcd on his account, 
together with full costs, at the suit of the cousul or other person defraying such expenses, or of the 
attorney-general, in case the same has been allowed to the consul out of the public monies. — § 17. 

4. Establishment of an Office in 'London for the Registry of Seamen. — This is provided 
by clauses 19 & 20 of the act 5 Sc 6 Will. 4. c. 19., which establishes an office at the 
Custom-house for the registry of merchant seamen, consisting of a registrar &c\, under 
the direction of the Lords of the Admiralty. It then goes on to enact, as follows: — 

Masters of Ships to deliver Lists of their Crew on their Return. ■ — Whereas by the act 4 & 5 W. 4ft. 52. 
see post , p. 28.), a certain book by way of muster-roll is required to be kept on board merchant ships ; 
and whereas it is expedient for the better effecting the objects of this act that a return should be made to 
the registrar of merchant seamen of many of the said particulars, it is enacted, that the masters of every 
British ship bound to parts beyond seas, except in the cases herein-after provided, shall not only keep 
the book required by the said recited act, but shall, on reporting his ship on her arrival at her port of 
destination in the U. K., deliver to the collector or comptroller of customs at such port an account, 
signed by himself, of all the seamen and others (including apprentices) who have belonged to the ship at 
any time during the absence from the U. K., containing a true and correct return under their respective 
hjpids of the several particulars expressed in the form Bet forth in the subjoined schedule marked (C). 

— 5 21 - 

SCIiEDULE (C). 

Ship , of the Port of , whereof was Master. 

A List of the Crew (including the Master and Apprentices) at the Period of her sailing from the Port or 
, in the United Kingdom, from which she took her first Departure on her Voyage of 
, and of the Men who joined the Ship subsequent to such Departure and until the 
Return to tho Port of ^ , being her Pori of Destination in the United Kingdom. 


Name- Age. 


Note. — If any oik* of tie* crew ha* entered His Majesty’s Note.— Tills list is to be fill ed up, and, tx-ing signed by the 

service, the name of the king's ship In which he entered i master, is to he delivered by him to the collector or rommrollcr 
must he stated in the account, under the head of “ How dis- 1 of the customs, oti rejmrting his ship inwards, on her arrival at 
posed of.” I her |»ort of destination in the United Kingdom. 

Masters of Ships in the Home Trade to return like Lists. — Within 21 days after the 30th of June and 
the 31st of December in each year, the owner or one of the owners of every ship employed in fishing on 
the coasts of the U. K., or in regularly trading from one part of the U. K. to another, und of every ship 
regularly trading to any of the islands of Jersey, fJuernsey, Alderney, Sark, and Man, or to any port on 
the continent of Europe between the river Kibe inclusive and Brest, shall deposit with the collector or 
comptroller of the customs of the port to which the ship belongs, or with the registrar in London, an 
account signed by the owner, or master, of the voyages in which such ship has l>ern engaged during the 
half year ending on the days above mentioned, and setting forth the Christian and surnames of the 
several persons (including the master and apprentices) who belonged to the ship at any time during such 
periods, which account shall be in the forpn, and shall contain a true and correct return, under their 
respective heads, of the several particulars expressed in the subjoined schedule (D). — $ 22. 


Dace of 
Birth 

Quality. 

Ship in 
which he 
la&t served. 

Date of 
joining the 
Ship. 

Tlaoc 

where. 

Time of Death 
or leaving 
the Ship. 

Place 

where. 

How 

disposed of. 










SCHEDULE (D). 

An Account of the Voyages in which tho Ship , of , has been engaged in 

tho Half Year commencing on the Day of , One thousand eight hundred and 

, and ending on the Day of . One thousand eight hundred aud 

, and of all the Persons (Masters and Apprentices included) who have belonged to such Ship 
during that Period. 

ACCOUNT OP THE VOYAGES. 

Here the several Voyages , and the Period of the Voyages , are described . 

ACCOUNT OF TfiE CHEW. 


Name. 

Age. 

Place of 
Birth. 

Qftallty. 

Ship in 
which he 
last served. 

Date of 
joining the 

Tlace 

where. 

Time of Death 
or leaving 
the Ship. 

Place 

where. 

How 

disposed of. 












Note. If any one of the crew shall have entered hi* Majesty’* | Note. — This account, when filled up Is to be signed by the 

service, the name of the king's ship In which he entered must owner, and deposited with the collector or comptroller a the 
be stated in his account under the head of “ How disposed customs of the port to which the ship shall belong, or with the 
of.” I registrar of merchant seamen in London. 

Return to be made in case of Ship lost or sold Abroad. — In case any ship bo lost or sold while absent 
from the U. K., then an account containing a similar return as In tho cases before mentioned, made out 
Up to tho period of such loss or sale, by the persons who were at that time owner and master thereof, or 
by one of them, shall be transmitted to the registrar in the port of London so soon as he shall be able 
to make such return after the loss, and within 12 calendar months at farthest after the sale of the ship. 

__ Is 23. 

4 A 4 
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Lists to be certified , Src* — The said Accounts and returns required by this act to be delivered to the 
collector or comptroller of customs, shall be transmitted by them to the regliber ; and every owner or 
master of a ship who shall refuse or wilfully neglect to deliver such list or aco^it as Is hereby required, 
shall for every such refusal or neglect forfeit and pay the sum of 25/. — 24. 

Disposal of the Effects of Seamen dying Abroad . — Whenever a British seaman abroad dies elsewhere 
than on board a British ship, leaving any money or effects within the limits of any British consulate, 
H. M.'s consul there is hereby required to claim and take charge of such money and effects, and to 
dispose oi the effects for the benefit of the next of kin of the deceased or other person who may be 
entitled to the same ; and in case no claim be made to the same within 3 calendar months after the death 
of such seaman, the consul shall, after abating the amount of any expenses incurred in getting in the 
assets of the deceased, remit the balance of such monies as either have arisen or shall hereafter arise to 
the president and governors of tho corporation “ for the relief and support of sick, maimed, and disabled 
seamen, and of the widows and children of such as shall be killed, slain, or drowned in tho merchant 
service,” to be by them paid over and disposed of in the manner and under the regulations provided by 
the act 4 A 3 W. 4. c. 52. ; and in case any seaman dying as last mentioned leave on board the ship to 
which he belonged any monies, clothes, or other effects, and the same be not claimed within 1 month 
after the ship's return to the IT. K. by the executor or administrator of the deceased, then the master of 
the ship is hereby required to de|H>sit the same or the proceeds arising therefrom with the president and 
governors aforesaid, to he disposed of in the manner provided by the said act with respect to the wages 
of deceased seamen. — $ 25. 

5. Regulations as to taking Apprentices on board Skip. — We have already noticed 
thc^i under the art. Apprentice; but as the subject is ot‘ great interest, we subjoin a full 
abstract of the clauses in the act 5 He 6 Will. 4. e. 19. having reference to apprentices. 

Parish Bays may be put out Apprentices tn the Sea Service.— Overseers of the poor or other competent 
persons are hereby empowered to bind by indenture and put out any hoy having attained the age of 13 
years, and of sufficient health and strength, who or whose parent or parents is or are maintained by any 
parish or township, or who shall beg for alms therein, with his consent, hut not otherwise, an apprentice 
in the sea service to .any of H. M.’s subjects being master or owner of any ship registered in any port of 
the U. K., for so long time and until such hoys shall respectively attain the age of 21 years, which binding 
shall be as effectual as if such boy had been bound by virtue of any statute now in force respecting the 
binding of parish apprentices, or as if such boy were of full age and had hound himself an apprentim*. 
and notwithstanding the residence of the master or owner to whom he may be bound be more than 40 
miles di>tant from such parish or place : provided that every such binding shall be made in the presence 
of 2 justices acting for the county, riding, borough, or place within which such parish or township is 
situate, which justices shall execute the indenture in testimony of their being satisfied that such hoy 
hath attained the age and is of sufficient health and strength as required by this act ; and that the period 
when the service under such indenture shall expire may the more certainly appear, the age of every such 
boy shall be inserted in his indenture, the same lining truly taken from tne entry of his baptism in the 
register book of the parish in which he was bora (where the same can be obtained), a copy of which shall 
be given and attested by the officiating minister of such parish without fee or reward ; and where no 
such entry of baptism can be found, the justices shall inform themselves as fully as they can of the boy’s 
age, and Irom such information shall insert the same in his indenture, and the age of every such boy so 
inserted therein shall (in relation to the continuance of his service) be taken to be iiis true age without 
any further proof thereof. ^ 26. 

Parish Apprentices maybe turned over to the Ser^^crvice. — It shall he lawful for any person to whom 
any parish apprentice is hound to a service on shore according to the statutes already in Force relating to 
such apprentices, or for the executors or administrators, or, there being none such, for the widow of any 
such deceased person, with the concurrence of two or more justices residing in or near to the place where 
such poor boy should be bound apprentice, to assign ami turn over such boy, w ith his consent, hut not 
otherwise, apprentice to any master or owner of any ship not having her complement of apprentices as 
herein required, to be employed by such master or ow ner in the sea service during the unexpired period 
of his apprenticeship. — ^ 27. 

Indentures may be assigned on (he Death of the Master . — In the event of the death of the master of 
any parish apprentice to the sea service, it shall he lawful for the widow, executor, or administrator of 
such deceased master to assign his indenture for the residue of the unexpired term to any master or 
owner of any ship not having the complement of apprentices herein required ; all which assignments. If 
executed within the ports of I .on don, shall be attested by the registrar or one of his assistants or clerks, 
and if at any other port, by the collector or comptroller of the customs thereof $ 28. 

Parish Officers to prepare Indentures. — Such overseers. Arc. shall cause the indentures of apprenticeship 
to be prepared and transmitted in duplicate, if the master oj owner of the ship to whom such apprentice 
is bound V>e or reside within the limits of the port of London, to the registrar, and if at any other port, to 
the collector or comptroller of customs at such port ; and the said overseers or other persons shall cause 
each poor boy to be conducted and conveyed to such port or place by the constable and at the expense of 
the parish or township sending him thither, and shall also, upon the execution by the master of the 
counterpart of the indentures, cause to be paid down to the master the sum of 5/., to be expended in 
providing such boy with necessary sea clothing and bedding ; which sum, with the other expenses, are 
to be allowed In their accounts in relation to tne poor ^ 29. 

How Counterparts of Indentures to be attested. — The counterparts of all Indentures shall. If the master 
be or reside within the limits of the port of London, be executed in the presence of and attested by the 
registrar or one of his assistants or clerks, and If at any other port by the collector or comptroller of the 
customs at such port, and also in both cases by the constable or other officer who shall convey such 
apprentices thither, and such indentures shall bear date respectively on the days on which they aro 
executed ; and the constable on his return shall deliver suen counterpart to the overseers or other 
competent persons to be registered and preserved { 30. 

Every Ship to have Apprentices according to her Tonnage — The master of every ship belonging to any 
ittbjcct of tne U. K., and of the burden of 80 tons and upwards, shall have on board, at the time of 
dta*rfng out from any port of the U. K., I apprentice or more, In the following proportions to the ship's 
admeasurement, according to the certificate of registry ; vix. every ship of 80 tons and under 200 tons 
fhattdiave 1 apprentice at the least, every ship of 200 tons and under 400 tons shall have 2 apprentices 
'ggjjthe least, every ship of 400 tons and under 500 tons shall have 3 apprentices at the least, every ship of 
MP tons and under 700 tons shall have 4 apprentices at the least, and every ship of 700 tons and upwards 
fjmll have 5 apprentices at the least, all of whom at the period of their being bound shall have been under 
17 years of age, and shall have been duly bound for the term of 4 years at the least j and if any master 
neglect to have on board his ship the number of apprentices hereby required, he shall for every such 
offence forfeit and pay the sum of 10/. In respect of each apprentice so deficient. — % 31 

Apprentices exempt from Contributions. — No apprentice bound or assigned pursuant to this act, nor 
any master or owner fn respect of any such apprentice, shall be liable for the payment of any contribution 
for the support of any hospital or institution V 32 * 

Indentures and Assignments to be registered The registrar in London, and the collector and comp* 

troller of customs at each other port, shall, in a book to be kept for that purpose, enter all indentures 
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and assignment* of parish apprentices, specifying the dates thereof, the names and ages of the apprentices, 
the parishes or places from whence sent, the names and residences of the masters to whom bound or 
assigned, and the names* ports, and burden of the respective ships to which sucli masters belong, and 
shall make and subscribe on each indenture or assignment an indorsement purporting that the same hath 
been duly registered pursuant to tfj is act ; and every collector or comptroller shall also at the end of 
each quarter of the year transmit a list of the indentures and assignments registered by him within the 
preceding quarter, containing all the particulars aforesaid, to the registrar in London. — & 33. 

Indentures cf Apprentices to be registered . — In every case of a person voluntarily binding himself 
apprentice to the sea service, the indentures to be executed on such occasions shall be registered In a 
book to be kept for that purpose by the registrar in London, and by the collector and comptroller of cus- 
toms at each other port at which the Indenture shall be executed, in which book shall be expressed the dates 
of the several indentures, the names and ages of the apprentices, the names and residence of their masters, 
and (If known) the names, port, and burden of the several ships on board which they are to serve ; and 
such registrar or collector and comptroller shall indorse and subscribe upon each indenture a certificate 
purporting that the same hath been duly registered pursuant to this act ; and the said collector and comp- 
troller shall also at the end of each quarter of the year transmit a list of the indentures so registered by 
them within the preceding quarter, containing all the particulars aforesaid, to the said registrar, for the 
purposes of this act ; and it shall be lawful for the master, or his executor or administrator, with the 
consent of the apprentice if of the age of 17 years or upwards, and if under that age with the consent of 
parent or guardian, to assign or transfer his indenture to any other master or owner of any registered 
Bmp ; and all such voluntary apprentices may, during the term for which they are bound, be employed 
In any ship of which the master of any apprentice is master or owner: provided that every such assign- 
ment be registered and indorsed by the said registrar, or by the collector or comptroller of customs at the 
port where the master is resident, or to which his ship belongs ; in which latter case the said collector or 
comptroller shall notify the same to the registrar, as is provided with regard to the indenture of such 
apprentice. — ^34. 

No Stamp Duty on Agreements. — Agreements with the crew of a ship made in conformity with this 
act, and all indentures of parish and voluntary apprentices to the sea service, and all counterparts and 
assignments of such indentures executed after the passing of this act, shall be wholly exempt from stamp 
duty. — §35. 

Penalty on Masters neglecting to register Indentures , SfC If any master to whom any apprentice 

mentioned in this act shall be bound or assigned neglect to cause the indenture or the assignment thereof 
(as the case may be) to be registered as required by this act, or shall, after the ship has cleared outwards 
on the voyage upon which such ship may be bound, suffer his apprentice to quit his service (not entering 
into that of H. M.) except in case of death, desertion, sickness, or other unavoidable cause, to be certified 
in the log-book of the ship, every such master shall for every such offence forfeit and pay the sura 
of 10/. _ ^ 30. 

Justices to determine Complaints Two or more justices, residing at or near to any port at which any 

ship having on board any sea apprentice shall at any time arrive, shall have full power and authority to 
inquire into and examine, hear, and determine ail claims of apprentices upon their masters under their 
Indentures, and all complaints of hard or ill usage exercised by their masters towards their apprentices, 
or of misbehaviour on the part of any apprentice, and to make such orders therein as they are empowered 
to do in other cases between masters and apprentices. — ^37. 

Masters entitled to receive the Wages of Apprentices entering into the Navy No parish or voluntary 

apprentice to the sea service shall be at liberty to enter into H. M.’s naval service during his apprentice- 
ship without the consent of his master ; but if nevertheless he voluntarily enter on board any of H. M.’s 
ships of war, and be allowed by his master to continue therein, such master, in case he give notice to the 
secretary of the admiralty of his consent to his nppdfcntice romainingin 11. M.’s service during the residue 
of his apprenticeship, shall, upon the production of his indenture, be entitled, at the time of paying off 
the ship, to receive to ids own use any balance of wages that may be then due and payable to §uch 
apprentice up to the period of expiration of his indenture } 39. 

G. General Regulations. — The following clauses of the act 5 Sc 6 Will. 4. c. 19. refer 
to various matters of importance to the master and the crew. 

Common Assaults may be summarily punished by 2 Justices. — In case of any assault or battery which 
shall, after the commencement of this act, be committed on board any British merchant ship in any place 
at sea, or out of H. M.’s dominions, it shall be lawful for any 2 justices in any part of II. M.’s dominions, 
upon complaint of the party aggrieved, to hoar and determine any such complaint, and to proceed and 
make such adjudication thereon as any 2 justices arc empowered to do by the act 9 Geo. 4. c. 31., subject 
however to such provisoes and limitations as are contained in the said act with respect to the cases of 
assault and battery therein mentioned ; and the fine or forfeiture to be imposed in such case shall be 
payable to the merchant seamen’s hospital or institution at or nearest to the port or place where such 
adjudication is made § 38. 

Forcing on Shore, any Person belonging to the Crew , a Misdemeanor. — If any master of a British 
ship force on shore and leave behind, or snail otherwise wilfully and wrongfully leave behind on shore or 
at sea, in any place in or out of H. M.’s dominions, any person belonging to his crew, before the arrival of 
such ship in tne U. K., or before the completion of the voyage or voyages for w’hich such person was 
engaged, whether such person have formed part of the original crew or not, every person so offending 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall suffer such punishment by fine and imprisonment, or 
both, as to the court before which he is convicted shall seem meet; and tne said offence may be pro- 
secuted by Information at the suit of the attorney-general, or by indictment, or other proceeding, in any 
court of criminal jurisdiction In II. M.’s dominions, at home or abroad, where such master or other per- 
son shall happen to be, although the place w here the offence may have been committed be out of tho 
ordinary local jurisdiction of such court ; and such court is hereby authorised to issue a commission for 
tho examination of any witnesses absent or out of its jurisdiction ; and at the trial the depositions so 
taken, if such witnesses be then absent, shall be received in evidence. — § 40. 

Seamen not to be discharged Abroad without Sanction. — No master shall discharge any individual per- 
son of his crew, whether British subject or foreigner, at any of H. M.’s colonies or plantations, without 
the previous sanction in writing of the governor, lieutenant-governor, secretary, or other officer appointed 
in that*behalf by the government there, or iu the absence of all such authorities at or near the post or 
place at which tho ship is then lying, then of the chief officer of customs resident at or near to such port 
or place : nor shall he discharge any person at any other place abroad without the like previous sanctfem 
in writing of H. M.’s minister, consul, or vice-consul there, or In the absence of any such functionary 
then of two respectable merchants resident there ; all which functionaries are hereby required, and all 
which merchants are hereby authorised, in a summary way to inquire into the grounds of such proposed 
discharge by examination on oath, and to grant or refuse such sanction according to their discretion, 
having regard to the objects of this act. — 5 41. 

Not to be left Abroad on the Pita of Incapacity to proceed No master shall be at liberty to leave 

behind abroad, cither on shore or at sea, any person of his crew, on the plea of such person not being in 
a condition to proceed on the voyage, or having deserted from the ship, or otherwise disappeared, unless 
upon a previous certificate in writing of one of such functionaries or merchants as aforesaid, if there be 
any suen at or within a reasonable distance from tho place where the ship shall then be, if there be time 
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to procure the same, certifying that such person is not in such condition, or has deserted or disappeared, 
ana cannot be brought back ; and all such functionaries are hereby required, on the application of any 
such master, to inouire by examination on oath into the circumstances, and to give or refuse suchcortill- 
cate according to the result of such examination. — $ 42. 

If any of the Crew are left behind , the Froqf cf Sanction shall be on the Master. — If any master shall 
leave behind any one of his crew contrary to this net, in any Indictment or proceeding the proof of his 
having obtained the sanction or certificate aforesaid shall be upon him, it being the intention hereof that, 
except in the case of entering into II. M.’a naval service, no person of the crew shall bo discharged, either 
with or without his consent, in any place abroad where such functionary can bo found, unless he have 
given bis sanction thereto. — ^ 43. 

Seamen t rhen allowed to be left behind to be paid their ft 'ages. — Every master who shall leave any 
person of his crew on shore at any place abroad, under certificate of his not being in a condition to pro- 
ceed on the voyage, shall deliver to one of the said functionaries, or if there be none such to any two 
res|icctnble merchants there, or if there be but one then to such one merchant, a just and true account 
of the wages due to such person, and pav the same to the seaman, either in money or by a bill drawn 
upon the owner of his ship ; ami if by bill, then such functionary or merchant is hereby required by 
certificate indorsed on such bill to testify that the same is drawn according to this act for money due on 
account of wagel of a seaman, or to that effect ; and any master who shall deliver a false account or re- 
fuse or neglect to deliver a just and true account of the wages duo to such person, and to pay the amount 
in money or by bill as aforesaid, shall for every such offence forfeit and pay, in addition to the wages dua 
the penal sum of 25/ $ 44. 

Act not to prevent Seamen from entering into the NaPy Nothing in this act or in any agreement 

shall prevent any seaman or person belonging to any merchant ship whatever from entering or being re- 
ceived into 11. M.’s naval service, ndr shall any such entry bo deemed a desertion from the merchant 
ship, nor incur any penalty or forfeiture whatever, either of wages, clothes, or effects, or other matter 
or thing, notwithstanding any agreement made to the contrary ; and all masters and owners of ships are 
strictly prohibited from introducing into any ship’s articles or agreement with the crew any clause or 
matter by which any penalty or forfeiture of any kind is agreed to bo incurred by a seaman upon bis 
entry into 11. M.’s service. — § 45. 

Seamen entering into the Savy from Merchant Ships entitled to the immediate Delivery of Clothes , Sfc . — 
When any seaman quits a merchant ship in order to enter into II. M.’s naval service, and is actually 
received into such service, not having previously committed any act amounting to and treat'd by the 
master as a total desertiou, he shall be entitled immediately upon entry to the delivery up of ail his clothes 
and effects on board such merchant ship, and (in case the ship shall have earned freight) to receive from 
the master the payment of the proportionate amount of his wages up to the period of such entry, in 
money or by a bill on the owner ; all which clothes, effects, money, and bill such master is required to 
deliver up to him accordingly, under a penalty of 25/. for any refusal or neglect, to be recovered with full 
costs of suit by such seaman : provided, that if no freight have been earned at the time of such entry, 
then the master shall be required to give the seaman so entering a bill upon the owner for his wages to 
the period of such entry, payable on the ship’s safe arrival at her destined port ; but in case the master 
shall have no means of ascertaining the balance justly due, he shall make out and deliver to such seaman 
a certificate of the period of his services and the rate of wages he is entitled to, producing at the same 
time to the commanding officer of H. M.’s ship the agreement entered into with the seaman for the 
voyage ; and every master, upon the delivery up of such clothes and effects, and the settlement, .as 
now directed, of such wages, shall Ik? entitled to receive from the officer in command of 11. M.’s ship 
into which such seaman has entered, a certificate signed by the officer, which hi? is hereby required 
to give upou the request of the master, testifying that such seaman has entered into H. M.’s ship 
to serve, as proof that the master had not parted #ith the seaman contrary to the provisions of this 
act. — § 46. 

Power to II. M. to sue firr the Amount advanced for Seamen left Abroad In all cases whore any master 

has forced on shore or left behind any person against the provisions of this act, and any such person shall 
become distressed and be relieved under the provisions of the act II Geo. 4. c. 20., or under any act 
hereafter to he passed, then, in addition to the wages due from and the penalties imposed on such 
master, H. M. shall be entitled to sue him or the owner of the ship, at the option of the lords of the 
admiralty, for ail charges and expenses incurred on the subsistence, necessary clothing, and conveyance 
home of such person, as so much money paid and expended to the use of the defendant, which, together 
with full costs of suit, may be recovered in the same maimer as other debts due to II. M. are recoverable ; 
and in any proceeding for that purpose proof of the account furnished to the said commissioners by any 
one of such functionaries, or by such two merchants or one merchant, according to the case, as provided 
by the said act of the 11 Geo. 4. c. 20.. shall, together with proof of payment by the said lords or by 
the treasurer of the navy, of the charges incurred on account Of such person, be sufficient evidenco that 
he was relieved and conveyed home at II. M.’s expense ; and the court in which any proceeding for the 
recovery of the said money is instituted is authorised to issue a commission for the examination of wit- 
nesses abroad, and the depositions so taken shall be received as evidence. — \ 47. 

Ship's Agreement on Arrival at a Foreign Port to be deposited with the Consul. — Every master of a 
British ship, on his arrival at any foreign port where there is a British consul or vice-consul, shall 
deliver to such functionary the agreement with his ship’s crew, to be preserved by him during the ship’s 
stay there, and to be returned to the master before his leaving the port, without any fee or charge for the 
same ; and if any master refuse or neglect to deliver such agreement to the consul or vice-consul, as is 
hereby required, he shall for every such offence forfeit and pay the sum of 25/. — § 48. 

No Seaman to be shipped at a Foreign Port without the Privity of the Consul. — During the ship’s stay 
at any foreign port no seamaa shall be shipped by any master except with the privity of the consul or 
vice-consul, indorsed or certified on the agreement, under a penalty of 25/. for every seaman shipped in 
breach of this act ^49. 

Matters to produce Agreements to Officers of King's Ships. — The roaster of every British ship is hereby 
required to produce and show the muster-roll of the ship, and the agreement with his crew, to the cap- 
tain, commander, or other commissioned officer of any of H. M.’s ships, requiring a production and sight 
thereof ; and It shall be lawful for any such officer in H. M.’s naval service, if ho think it necessary, to 
muster the crew and passengers (if any) of any British ship, in order to be satisfied that tho provisions 
of this act, and the laws relating to navigation with respect to the crews of merchant shins, have been 
duly complied with ; and if any master shall, upon being required by any such officer, neglect or refuse 
to produce the muster-roll or agreement, or obstruct any officer in mustering the said crew or passen- 
gers, or produce any false muster-roll, he shall for every such offence forfeit and pay the sum of 25 1. 
— j. fi°. 

Registrar and Officers of Customs empowered to require Production qfthe Agreement , SfC. — For the better 
carrying into effect the purposes of this act it shall be lawful for the registrar and his assistants, and also 
for the collectors or other chief officers of customs, at tho several ports of the U. K. and of the British 
possessions abroad, to demand from the master of every ship required to enter into an Agreement with his 
crew, the production of the muster-roll of the ship, und also of Buch agreement, with liberty to take a 
copy of either or both, and to muster the crew and apprentices of such ship for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether the provisions of this act, and of the laws relating to navigation, have been compiled with ; 
and if any master, on such demand being made, refuse or neglect to produce such muster-roll or agree- 
ment, or refuse to allow a copy of either document to bo taken, or refuse to penult, qr prevent his crew 
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and apprentices from being mustered, he shall for every such neglect, refusal, or offence, forfeit and pay 
the sum of 50/ $ 61 . 

Definition of the, Terms Master , Seaman , Skip, and Owner Every person having the charge or com- 

mand of any British ship shall, within the meaning and for the purposes of this act, be deemed and taken 
to be the master of such ship ; and every person (apprentices excepted) employed or engaged to serve 
in any capacity on board the same, shall be deemed and taken to be a seaman within the meaning and 
for the purposes of this act ; and the term 4 ‘ ship,” as used in this act, shall be taken and understood 
to comprehend every description of vessel navigating on the sea ; and the term ” owner,” as applied 
to a ship, shall be understood to comprehend all persons, if more than one. to whom the ship belongs ; 
and all steam and other vessels employed in carrying passengers or goods shall bo deemed trading ships 
within the meaning and for the purposes of this act. — $ 52. 

Recovery of Penalties, — Ail penalties and forfeitures imposed by this act, for the recovery whereof no 
specific mode is herein provided, shall be recovered, with costs of suit, in manner following : (that is to 
say.) all penalties and forfeitures not exceeding 20/. shall be recoverable at the suit of any person by 
information and summary proceeding before any one or more justice or justices in any part of H. M.’s 
dominions, residing near to the place where the offence shall be committed, or where the offender shall 
be, which justice or justices shall have full power to levy the amount of any such penalty or forfeiture 
and costs by distress and sale of the offender’s goods, or by commitment of the offender <*>r non-payment 
of the amount ; and all penalties and forfeitures exceeding 20/. shall and may be recovered, with costs 
of suit, In any of H. M.’s courts of record at Westminster, Edinburgh, or Dublin, or in the colonies, at 
the suit of 11. M.’s attorney-general or other chief law officer of the crown in any part of H. M.’s domi- 
nions other than In Scotland, and if there at the suit of the lord advocate ; ana that all penalties and 
forfeitures mentioned in this act for which no specific application is before provided shall, when 
recovered, bo paid and applied as follows; vi*. one moiety of every such penalty shall be paid to the 
informer or person on whose discovery or information the same lias been recovered, and the residue 
shall be divided between Greenwich Hospital and the merchant seamen’s hospital or institution at the 
port to which the ship shall belong, and if there be none such at said port, then the whole of the said 
residue shall be paid to Greenwich Hospital : provided that it shall be lawful for the court before which 
or the justice or justices before whom any proceedings are instituted for the recovery of any pecuniary 
penalty imposed by this act, to mitigate or reduce such penalty as to them shall appear just and reason- 
able, in such manner, however, that no penalty shall be reduced below half its original amount : and 
provided also, that all proceedings so to be instituted be commenced within 2 years after the commis- 
sion of the offence, if the same have been committed at or beyond the Cape of Good Hope or Cape 
Horn, or within 1 year if committed on the European side of those limits, or within 6 calendar roontns 
after the return of the offender or complaining party to the U. K. — $ 53. 

As to Ships belonging to any British Colony having a legislature This act shall not extend or apply 

to any ship registered in or belonging to any British colony having a legislative assembly, or to the crew 
of any such ship, while such ship is within the precincts of such colony ; any thing herein contained to 
the contrary in anywise notwithstanding. — § 54. 

Seamen (Corporation for Rei.ief of). During the reign of George II. an esta- 
blishment attached to Greenwich Hospital was erected by the 20 Geo. 2. fc. 38. “ for 
the relief and support of disabled seamen, and the widows and children of such as shall be 
hilled , slain, or drowned in the merchant service. ” To provide a fund for this charitable 
institution, every person serving in any merchant ship, or other private ship or vessel, 
belonging to.anyof liis IVIajesty’s subjects in England, (except apprentices under the age 
of 18, persons employed in boats upon the coasts in taking fish which are brought fresh 
on shore, or in boats within rivers, or upon boats on the coasts, and pilots (except persons 
employed in the service of the East India Company, and who were not entitled to the 
benefit of this institution, being provided for by a fund established by the Company),) 
pai<| sixpence per month, which was deducted out of his wages by the master, and paid 
over to the persons appointed under the authority of the act at the port to which the 
ship belonged, before she was allowed to clear inwards. For the management and dis- 
tribution of this fund, a corporation was created, composed chiefly of eminent merchants, 
with power to purchase lands and erect an hospital, and to provide for seamen rendered 
incapable of service by sickness, wounds, or other accidental misfortunes, and decrepit 
and worn out by age, cither by receiving them into the hospital, or by pensions : and 
als>o to relieve the widows and children of seamen killed or drowned in the merchant 
service, provided the children are not of the age of 14 years; or if of that age and 
upwards are incapable of getting a livelihood by reason of lameness, blindness, or other 
infirmity, and are proper objects of charity ; and to make reasonable allowances to those 
who shall lose an eye or a limb, or be otherwise hurt or maimed, in fighting, defending 
or working their ships, or doing any other duty in their service, in proportion to their 
hurt ; so far forth as the income and revenues of the charity will extend for these 
purposes. 13 ut no person is to be provided for as a worn-out seaman, who has not been 
employed in the merchant service five years and paid the contribution. And iii pro- 
viding for this class, a preference is given to such as have served longest and contributed 
most. 

In order to ascertain the times of service and payment of the contribution, the master 
was obliged to keep a muster-roll of the persons employed in the ship, and had before 
her departure to deliver a duplicate to the collector or receiver of duties for the seamen’s 
hospital at the port ; and, during the voyage, to enter the time and place of discharge, 
quitting, and desertion, and of receiving other persons on board, and of any hurt, damage, 
death, or drowning , of which he had also to deliver a duplicate at his return, under the 
penalty of 20/., to the truth whereof he might be examined upon oath by the collector. 
And in case any person employed on board any ship or vessel should, in doing his 
duty on shore or on board, break an arm or a leg, or be otherwise hurt or maimed, he 
was to be properly relieved until sufficiently recovered to be sent to the place to which 
the ship belonged. 
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Bat, notwithstanding the praiseworthy principle on which this establishment was 
founded, it was not found to he productive of the benefits, in a practical point of view, 
that had been anticipated. Perhaps this is to be in part explained by the circumstance 
of its being attached to Greenwich Hospital, which is peculiarly intended as a retreat 
for the worn-out and disabled seamen belonging to the ltoyal Navy. But, however 
this may be, it appears from accounts laid before parliament, that in 1829, when the 
merchant seamen paid an annual contribution of 20,1 37/. to the hospital, there was not 
one of them within its walls, except such as had also served on board lino-of-battle ships I 
The system was, in consequence, much complained of by the seamen and others interested 
in the merchant service ; and it is obvious that these complaints were not unfounded, 
and that the seamen reaped no advantage from the institution at all equivalent to the 
sacrifice they made for its support. 

To obviate this state of things, a new system was introduced in 1835, when it was 
ordered, by the act 4 & 5 Will. 4. c. 84., that the contribution of Gd. per month by 
seamen in the merchant service to Greenwich Hospital should cease from the 1st of 
January, 1885 ; and that 20,000/. a year should be advanced from the consolidated 
fund to the Hospital to make good the deficiency caused by the cessation of such con- 
tribution. 

iWic Establishment far Support of Merchant Seamen , — Anti to provide still more 

effectually for the relief and support of maimed and disabled merchant seamen, and 
of the widows, &c. of those killed or drowned in the merchant service, the act 
4 St 5 Will. 4. c. 52. was passed. This act repeals the 20 Geo. 2. c. 38., except in so 
far as it relates to the establishment of the corporation of the president and governors 
for the relief of maimed, &c. merchant seamen, and of the widows and children of 
seamen killed or drowned in the merchant service ; and it also repeals as much of 
the act 37 Geo. 3. c. 73. as relates to the wages of seamen dying while employed in 
ships trading to the West Indies. Having thus cleared the way for a new system, it 
goes on to enact as follows : — 

President and Governors empowered to relieve disabled Seamen, $c. — The said president and governors 
and their successors are authorised to provide, in their hospital, for such seamen as are rendered incapa- 
ble of service by sickness, wounds, or other accidental misfortunes, and those who shall become decrepit 
or worn out by age, or to allow them certain pensions, or otherwise, as the president and governors deem 
meet and most for the advantage of the said charity ; and also to relieve the widows and children or such 
seamen as shall be killed, slain, or drowned in the said service; and also to relieve the widows and 
children of seamen dying after having contributed during a term of *21 years to the funds of this corpora- 
tion, provided such children are not of the age of 14 years, or if of that age or upwards, not capable of 
getting a livelihood by reason of lameness, blindness, or other infirmities, and are proper objects of 
charity ; and also to relieve the widows and children (sucli c hildren being proper objects of charity) of 
such seamen as at the time of their death shall have been receiving or been entitled to pensions, under 
and by virtue of this act, from the fund hereby to be created, as decrepit or u orn-ont seamen : provided 
that no widow shall be entitled to any benefit under this act, w ho shall not have been the wife of such 
seaman or pensioner before he became entitled to relief under its provisions : provided nevertheless, that 
no seaman shall be entitled to any provision or benefit of this act, on account of any hurt or dagiago 
received on board any ship or vessel, unless he produce, or cause to be produced, a certificate of the said 
hurt or damage from the master, mate, Iwiatswain, and surgeon, or so many of them as w ere in the vessel 
to w hich lie belonged at the time of his receiving such hurt or damage, or of the master and 2 of the sea- 
men, if there be no other officer, or in case the master shall die, or be killed or drowned, then of the 
person who shall take upon him the care of the ship or vessel, and 2 of the seamen on board the same, 
under their hands and seals, therein' signifying how and in what manner such seaman received such hurt 
or damage, whether in fighting, defending, working, loading, or unloading the said slvin or vessel, where 
and when he entered, and how long iu - had served on board the same ; and the parties so signing and 
sealing such certificate are hereby required to make oath to the truth thereof liefore some justice of the 
peace, if given in Great Britain or Ireland, or the chief officer of the customs of the port or place w here 
there ts no justice of the peace, or before the British consul or resident in any foreign country wrhere 
such certificate is executed (who are respectively authorised and required to administer the same without 
fee or reward) ; and in case of sickness, whereby such seaman shall he rendered incapable of service, a 
certificate, signed, sealed, and authenticated in like manner, signifying that he was healthy when ho 
entered on board such ship or vessel, and that such sickness was contracted on board the same, or on 
shore in doing his duty in the service o£the ship, and not otherwise, and expressing the time and place 
be entered on board such ship or vessel, and how long he had served therein ; and that no widow, child, 
or children of any seaman killed, slain, or drowned in the said service, shrill he relieved or entitled to any 
allowance by virtue of this act unless she or they, or some person on her or their behalf, shall produce a 
certificate, signed, scaled, aud authenticated in like manner, signifying how and in what manner such 
seaman lost his life in the service of the said ship or vessel, the time and place he entered on board, and 
how long he had served therein ; and that no widow, child, or children of any seaman in the said service shall 
be entitled to any relief by virtue of tiiis act, unless she or they shall produce, or cause to be produced, a. 
certificate under the hands and seals of the minister and churchwardens and overseers of the poor of the 
parish, township, or place, or any 2 of them, or under the hands and seals of tHe minister and overseers 
of the poor of the parish, township, or place, or any 2 of them, where there are no churchwardens, or If 
in Mcothtnd, by the minister and elders, or if In Ireland, by a justice of the peace for the parish, township, 
or plade where such widow, Ac. shall at tho time reside ; and if such widow, Ac. arc some of the people 
called Quakers, then by any 2 reputable persons of that persuasion of tho parish, township, or place 
where such widow, Ac. have a legal settlement, or do inhabit and reside, to be attested by 2 or more 
credible witnesses, that such widow was the lawful wife and real widow, and that such child or children 
was or were the lawtul child or children of such deceased seaman as aforesaid, and that such child or 
children is or are under the age of 14 years, or if of that ago or upwards, not capable of getting a liveli- 
hood by reason of lameness, blindness, or other infirmities, and is or are proper objects of charity ; and 
that no seaman shall be provided for by a pension or otherwise, as decrepit or worn out, unless he huve 
served in the merchant service for the space of ft years, und have during that time paid the monthly duty 
out of his wages, imposed by the act 20 Geo. 2. c. 38.. or by this act required to be henceforward paid 
and deducted, as the case may happen, for the uses and purposes herein provided. — ' 
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. Forgery qf Certificate Forged certificates to be null and void ; and those knowingly using thenfto be 

liable to the punishment of an incorrigible rogue. — $3. 

Courts. — The president and 5 assistants to make a court, who are to meet weekly. The court may 
apply the monies of the corporation, and appoint the officers and their salaries, and do all other matters 
and things necessary $ 4. 

All Masters and Owners of Merchant Ships or Vessels , & r. to pay 2s. per Month. — For effecting the 
ends and purposes aforesaid, every master of any merchant snip or vessel belonging to any British subject, 
and every owner, being a British subject, navigating or working his own shin or vessel, whether the said 
ship or vessel be employed on the high sea, or coasts of Great Britain or Ireland, or in any port, bay, or 
creek of the same, shall, from and after the 31st of December, 1834, pay 25. per mouth, and propor- 
tionnbly for a lesser time, during the time he or they shall be employed in such merchant ship or vessel, 
for the uses and purposes aforesaid : provided always, that such masters or owners, or their widows, and 
children under 14 years of age, or being objects of charity as aforesaid, shall be entitled to a proportionate 
increase of the pension or allowance by this act provided, according to the difference between tne amount 
of the monthly duty paid by other seamen, mariners, and pilots, in case such master or owner shall have 
paid the 2s. per month for a period of ft years or (X) months before any application to the said president 
and governors for relief under this act ; but in case any such master or owner be killed or drowned, 
or become decrepit, maimed, or disabled, before he or they shall have paid such increased rate of 
25. per month for the full period of ft years or 00 months as aforesaid, then such masters or owners, or 
their widows and children, shall bo entitled to such smaller pension or allowance as the said president 
and governors, or the trustees to be appointed, shall think fit $ 5. 

All Seamen , or other Persons serving on board such Ship or Vessel , $c., to pay 15 . per Month. — Every 
seaman or other person whatsoever who shall serve or be employed in any merchant snip, or other private 
ship or vessel, belonging to any British subject, whether employed on the high sea, or coasts of Great 
Britain or Ireland, or in any port, bay, or creek of the same, and every pilot employed on board any such 
ship or vessel, shall, from and after the 31 st day of December, 1834, pay Is. per month, and proportionably 
for a lesser time, during the time he or they shall be employed in or belong to the said ship or vessel, for 
the uses and purposes aforesaid: provided that this act shall not be construed to extend to any person 
employed in taking fish in any boat upon any of the coasts of Great Britain or Ireland, or the islands of 
Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, and Man, nor to any person employed in boats or vessels that trade 
only from place to place within any river of Great Britain or Ireland § ft. 

Masters qf Ships to keep in their Hands Is. per Month out of Seamen's Pay The master, owner, or 

commander of every such merchant or private ship or vessel is hereby required to deduct out of the 
wages, shares, or other profits payable to seamen or other persons employed on board such ship or 
vessel (other than those hereby executed), the said monthly duty, and shall pay the same, together with 
the amount of the duty owing from himself, to such officer or officers as shall be lawfully appointed at 
any of the out-ports for collecting the 6aid duty of 1 j. per month, if such seamen or other persons be 
entitled to any such wages, shares, or profits ^7. 

Appointments of Receivers President and governors, with the concurrence of commissioners of 

customs, to appoint sucli persons to receive the monthly duties at the out-ports as they may think fit, 
making them a reasonable allowance for their trouble, which is not, however, in any case, to exceed 
5 per cent, on the gross sum collected ^ 8. 

Muster Roll — Every master is to keep a true and faithful muster roll of the crew of his ship, specify- 
ing in writing the name ol‘ every one of the crew', including apprentices, w ith the various particulars as to 
the place of each person’s birth, the place and time of his entry to the ship, the place and time of his dis- 
charge from or leaving the same, and if he be discharged or left, w ith the other particulars specified in 
the subjoined formula, in the event of his being hurt, killed, &c. : — 

A List and Account of the Crew (including the Master and Apprentices) of the Ship of the 

Port of , whereof is the Master, at the Period of her Departure from the Port of 

in the United Kingdom, and on her Return to the Port of in the United 

Kingdom, and also of those who have joined the Ship at any Time during the Voyage. 



Duplicates of this account are to be delivered to the collectors of the duties at the port where the 
vessel discharges ; and any master or commander neglecting to keep such muster roll, and neglecting or 
refusing to deliver it to the collectors of the duties, shall forfeit for every such offence the sum of ft/. 
The collectors are to transmit to the president and governors the duplicates received from such vessels as 
do not belong to the port of discharge ; and the latter are to transmit them to the same. Collectors 
neglecting to transmit such duplicates incur a penalty of 5/. — § 9. 

Masters to deduct Penalties from IVages The master of every ship coming within the provisions of 

this act shall deduct out of the wages of the seamen thereof the amount of all forfeitures incurred by any 
such seamen, and every master is hereby required truly to enter the same in a book to be kept by him for 
that purpose, which shall be signed by the master and the person next in command, both of them certi- 
fying that it contains all the forfeitures which have been incurred by the seamen of the ship during the 
voyage, to the truth whereof the master shall make oath when required before the officer of the presi- 
dent and governors in London, or before their collectors at the out-ports ; and the said book, or a true 
copy thereof, signed and certified as aforesaid, shall, within 1 calendar month after the ship’s return from 
her voyage, be delivereJlo the said officer by the master, together with extracts from the log-book of the 
entries therein of the causes of the several forfeitures ; and every master who shall refuse or neglect to 
deliver such uccount shall forfeit and pay the sum of 20/ — $ 10. ♦ 

Examination qf Masters, $c. — Collectors may summon masters of vessels, and examine them upon 
oath as to the truth of the muster rolls ; masters refusing to appear or to answer, to forfeit 10/. — $11. 

Regulations as to Government Ships — Secretaries, &c. of public government officers to give In a list of 
ships and vessels employed in their service, and of the seamen or other persons employed in such ships or 
vessels ; and the treasurer, &c. of such offices are to pay no wages or freight to any master, Ac. until he 

produce an acquittance signed by receiver of duties $ 12. 

Payment of Duties The said monthly duties are to be paid at the port where the ship or vessel 

unloads her cargo, before she be cleared inwards ; and all officers are interdicted from granting any 
cockets, transire, 8tc., or permitting any vessel to go out of any port, unless it appear by the acquittances 
of the collectors of the said duties that they are not more than 3 months in arrear of the same : every 
officer acting contrary to this regulation to forfeit 101. But masters or owners may agree with the 
trustees and collators for half-yearly payments. — § 13. 
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Prevention qf Delay. — - To prevent unnecessary delay, it is enacted, that if matters fall to produce 
^ro^»er acquittance or certificate of agreement, tldew&itor* to be continued on board at their expense. 

Penalties by this act recoverable before a magistrate. — • 3 15. 

Appointment qf Trustees, From and after the 1st day of October, 1834, it shall be lawful for the 

owners, masters, and commanders employed on board ships and vessels belonging to any of the out-ports 
to assemble and meet at any time and place within the same that shall be appointed by any 6 or more 
of them, by giving 10 days’ previous notice, to be fixed at the custom-house, wharf, quay, or other 
public place: and such persons, or the greater part of them, being so assembled, are authorised from 
time to time to nominate and appoint, by an instrument in writing under their hands and seals, 15 persons 
to be trustees for such out-port, for receiving, collecting, and applying the said duties, which trustees shall 
•continue to act until the 26tn day of December, 1835, and until new trustees are nominated and confirmed ; 
and that withiu 10 days after the 20th day of December in each succeeding year, the owners, masters, Ac. 
at such out-ports shall have power to meet and choose 15 persons to be trustees for the year ensuing, by 
an instrument in writing under their hands and seals, or the majority of them so assembled, having given 
previous notice in the manner before directed ; which said respective trustees shall continue from time 
to time until new trustees are nominated, Ac. as aforesaid ; and the said instrument shall be sent, free of 
expense, to the president and assistants or committees of the said corporation, who are required to con- 
firm the same under the common seal of the corporation, without fee or reward, within 15 days after the 
receipt thereof; which trustees when so confirmed (and whereof Jiee shall he a quorum) shall have the 
same powers and authorities to make by-laws, and to revoke or alter the same, and to receive and apply 
any sums of money which shall be contributed, devised, or licqueathed by any well-disposed persons for the 
purpose aforesaid, and to appoint receivers and other olliccrs, aud to collect, receive, pay, and apply the 
said duties of 'Is. per month and lx. per month so to be allowed and paid by the scAinen or other per- 
sons serving on board any ship or vessel t>elonging to such persons, at such out-ports, according 
to such rules, orders, and regulations as are or shall be established by virtue and in pursuance 
of this act. or have been established and continued under the provisions of the act 2<rGeo 2. c. 38., 
so far as the same are not inconsistent with or repealed or varied by the provisions of this act i amt 
the said receivers and other officers shall have the same powers and authorities as the other receivers 
and officers appointed in pursuance of this act, and shall be liable to the same |>enalties and for. 
feitures : provided always, that if the instrument of trust be not sent to the president and assistant or 
committees within GO days after every appointment of trustees, the trust thereby created shall be con- 
sidered void, and the trustees appointed under it as discharged from the same; and that the president 
and governors shall have power to appoint a receiver or receivers for the port or place from which such 
instrument of trust has not been sent, for collecting the foremontloued duties and allowances payable at 
such port or place aforesaid ; and the said president and governors shall have power to demand from the 
outgoing trustees of such |»ort or place an account in writing of the former management of such void 
trust, and also to demand payment from such trustees of any balance which may at the time of such default 
be in their hands, who are hereby required to pay the same to such receiver appointed as aforesaid, toge- 
ther with the books of account and other books belonging to such trustees relative to such trust $ 16. 

Appointments on Default These are not to be revocable within 5 years $ 17. 

Former Trustees. — Trustees previously appointed at the several out-ports to be subject to the pro- 
visions of this act t 18. 

Trustees in Bristol The corporation of the Merchants Venturers of Bristol are appointed trustees for 

the duties, Ac. received there ; and cinpowered to hold lands, Ac. for the purpose of this act $ 19. 

Hull Trustees. — The guild of the Trinity-house of Kingston-upon-llull are appointed trustees for 
the duties, Ac. received there J 20. 

Greenock and Glasgow , c The ports of Glasgow, Greenock, and Port Glasgow, Ac. to be deemed 

one united port, and masters of ships belonging thereto to elect trustees for collecting duties, Ac — 
* * 1 - 

Transmission of Accounts Trustees of out-ports to transmit accounts of the yearly receipts and ex- 

penditure to president and governors. — % 22. 

Transmission qf Muster Rolls. — Collectors appointed by trustees or corporations aforesaid arc exempted 
from sending duplicate of muster rolls to the president and assistants ) 23. 

Sections 24. and 25. enact that no seaman snail be entitled to the benefit of this act unless he pays the 
duty ; and that those seamen who have served longest shall be first provided for. 

Maimed Seamen to be provided for at the port where the accident happens. — ^ 20. 

Disabled Seamen having served and paid 5 years, to be provided for where they have contributed most. 
— S 27. 

Seamen shipwrecked, or made Prisoners bp the Enemy, may lie relieved \ 58. 

Where regular Certificates cannot be obtained, others may be admitted. — In all cases where the certifi- 
cates directed to be produced by this act for the purpose of entitling parties to relief and support cannot 
be obtained, such other certificates as shall be satisfactory to the president nmi governors or trustees- re- 
spectively shall be received and allowed, so as to entitle the party producing the same to the pemsious or 
other relief provided by this act — \ 29. 

Wages of deceased Seamen to be paid to the Trustees. — All sums of money due for wages to any sea- 
man, mariner, or otheijlpdrson engaged on board any British merchant ship in any port or ports in Great 
Britain and Ireland, who shall have died on board during the voyage, shall, within 3 months after the arrival 
of such ship in any port of Great Britain and Ireland, be paid to the trustees of the said port appointed in 
pursuance of this act, or to the receiver or collector or other authorised agent of the said president and 
governors, where there are no such trustees, to and for the use of the executors or administrators of the sea- 
man or other person so dying ; and in case no claim shall be made on the said trustees by such executors 
or administrators on account of such wages, within 1 year after the same have been paid over, then the said 
trustees shall remit the same to the collector or receiver or other their authorised agent of the president 
and governors at the port of London, In such manner and times as the said prestdeot, Ac. shall direct, to 
and for the use of the executors or administrators of the seaman or other person so dying ; and In case 
no claim shall be made on the said president, Ac. by the executors, Ac. of such seaman on account of sucli 
wages within I year after the same shall hare been first paid over to their collector, then It shall be lawftaH 
for them to direct such wages to be paid over (but without Interest for the same^o the widow, or if there 
be no widow claiming, then to the lawful Issue respectively, or such persons sAy virtue of the statutes 
of distribution of intestates' effects sh%p be entitled to the same ; and If any master or commander of any 
merchant ship neglect or refuse to pay over to the said trustees, or the receiver or collector at the port 
aforesaid, all such sums of money within the time before limited, he shall forfeit for every such offence 
double the amount of the sums of money due to any seaman or other person fur wages. — $ 30. 

Wages, if not demanded in 3 Years by representatives, to go to the use of the president and governors, 
or the trustees of the respective ports ) 31. 

Payment to Seamen's Hospital in London .— President and governors to pay 5 per cent, out of duties re- 
ceived by them from seamen in the port of London to the Seamen’s Hospital Society In that port. — J 32. 

Deductions from Gross Amount. — It shall be lawful for the receiver or collector or other authorised 
agent of the president and governors at the port of London, and he Is hereby authorised, to deduct and 
receive from the gross amount of such sums of money as shall be derived from the unclaimed wages of 
deceased seamen, received by him in respect of such wages, 5 per cent, in satisfaction of all expenses and 
trouble he may be put to In the receipt, collection, or transmission thereof. 
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The contributions collected under this act amounted, in 1842, in London and- the 
ports immediately under the management of tWe president and governors of the society, 
to 16,936/. (of which, however, 2,013/. were interest of capital); and a large additional 
sum was also collected at the out-ports, under the management of the trustees appointed 
by the above act. It may, therefore, be concluded, that, provided these sums be econo- 
mically and discreetly managed, they will afford the means of suitably providing for 
the wants of a large number of disabled merchant seamen, as well as for the wives and 
children of those who have lost their lives ii^he service, and will consequently render it 
less hazardous and more respectable. But in this country, and, we presume, in most 
others, charitable institutions are usually quite as advantageous to others, as to those 
for whose behoof they are said to be established ; and the institution for the relief of* 
merchant seamen does not certainly appear to form an exception to the ordinary rule. 
Speaking generally, the seamen are very much dissatisfied with the conduct of this esta- 
blishment ; and really this is not much to be wondered at. 'f'he expenses of collection 
seem to be quite eiuuppaous, amounting to from 8 to 10 , and sometimes even 15 per cent, 
and upwards, of the sums received ! Probably, however, the reader may be disposed to 
think that there is no very good reason why this heavy expense, amounting to several 
thousand pounds a year, shduld be incurred ; and why the collectors and other customs 
officers should not be made to collect and remit the seamen’s contributions in the same 
way that they collect and remit any portion of the public revenue. But if it be ne- 
cessity to make ail allowance to the officers in question for such duty, it would surely 
be better that it should be made by adding to the salaries paid them by government, 
than that they Should be allowed to eke them out by encroaching deeply on a pittance 
saved from the hard-earned wages of sailors as a resource agaihst old age and infirmity. 
— (For details as to the revenue and expenditure of the corporation for the relief of 
seamen &c., see the Pari. Paper No. 241. Sess. 1843.) 

SE A WORTHY, a term applied to a ship, indicating that she is in every respect fit 
for her voyage. 

It is provided in all charterparties, that the vessel chartered shall be “ tight, staunch, 
and strong, well apparelled, furnished with an adequate number of men and mariners, 
tackle, provisions, &c.” If the ship be insufficient in any of these particulars, the 
owners, though ignorant of the circumstance, will be liable for whatever damage may, 
in consequence, be done to tlie goods of the merchant ; and if an insurance have been 
effected upon her, it will be void. 

But whether the condition of seaworthiness be expressed in the rharterparty or not, it 
is always implied. “ In every contract,” said Lord Ellenborough, “ between a person 
holding himself forth as the owner of a lighter or vessel ready to carry goods for hire, 
and the person putting goods on board, or employing his vessel or lighter for that 
purpose, it is a term of the contract on the part of the lighterman or carrier imjtlied by 
law , that his vessel is tight, and fit for the purpose for which he offers and holds it forth 
to the public ; it is the immediate foundation and substratum of the contract that it is 
so : the law presumes a promise to that effect on the part of the carrier , without any actual 
proof i ftnd every reason of sound policy and public convenience requires that it should 
be so.” 

Not only must the ship and furniture be sufficient for the voyage, but she must also 
be furnished with a sufficient number of persons of competent skill and ability to navi- 
gate her. And for sailing down rivers, out of harbours, or through roads, &c., where 
either by usage or the laws of the country a pilot is required, a p^xnnst be taken on 
board. But no owner or master of a ship shall be answerable for any loss or damage 
by reason of no pilot being on board, unless it shall be proved that the want of a pilot 
shall have arisen from any refusal to take a pilot on board ; or from the negligence *of 
the master in not heaving to, for the purpose of taking on board any pilot who shall 
be ready and offer to take charge of the ship. — (48 Geo. 3. c. 164.) 

A ship is not seaworthy unless she be provided with all the documents or papers ne- 
cessary for the manifestation of the ship and cargo. Neither is she seaworthy, if, during 
< 0 var, she be not supplied with the sails required to facilitate her escape from an enemy. 

“ It is not sufficient to defeat the liability of the owner, that he did not know that the 
ship was not seaworthy, .for he ought to have known that she was so at the time he char- 
tered her. The sufficiency of the ship is the foundation of the contract between the 
parties, and a ship not capable of conveying the goods in a proper state is a failure of 
the condition precedent to the whole contract. The seaworthiness of the ship is not a 
question of fraud or^good intention, but it is a positive stipulation | aat the ship shall 
be so ; and therefore, although the owner may himself have been de<®fved by the ship- 
builder, repairer, &c., if the vessel be, in fact, un-seaworthy, have an insufficient bottom 
or unsound timbers, it is a breach of a preliminary condition, and is fatal, as such, to the 
contract.” — ( Holt's Law of Shipping , 2nd ed. p. 383.) * 

It is only necessity, to guarantee the owners from^Jpss, that the ship should be sea- 
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worthy at th«>tim« .of ffer departure. She may cease fo , bo so in ««* hours, and yet 
they may not be liable. The question^o be decided in such cases alwayt is, whether 
thp%hip*s disability arose from any defect exlsthig*in her before her departure, or from a 
cause which occasioned it afterward*. But if a ship, within a day ort^o of her de- 
parture, become leaky or founder at sca,pr be obliged to put back, without apy visible 01 
adequate cause to produce .such fen effect «*— such as the starting of a plank or other ac- 
cident to which the best ships are liable, and which no human prudence can prcaipt* — 
the fair presumption is tliat she was not epaworthy when she sailed; jfbd it wiU be in- 
cumbent oi\ the owners to show that she was seaworthy at that tima* f *They jure liable for 
damage occasional by e\pry injury arising from any original defect in the ship, or from 
Dad stowage ; but they are not liable for any injury arising fVom the act of God, the 
king’s enemies, or the perils of the sea. * 

It is further to be observed, that how perfect soever a ship may be, yet if, from the 
OpUire of her construction, or any other eausc, she be incapable of performing the pro- 
posed voyage, with the proposed cargo on board, she, is not seawotthy. She mu$t be, in 
all reape cts, fit for the trade in which the it meant to be employed. And it is a wholesome 
rule, that the owners should 4>e held to a pretty strict proof of this. 

It has been already observed, that any defect in point ofrea worthiness invalidates an 
insurance upon a ship. There is not only an express but an implied warranty in every 
policy, that the ship shall be “ tight, staunch, and strong, Ac.;** ,and the rek$on oL this 
is plain. The insurer undertakes to indemnify the insured against the AT troordincmj and 
unforeseen perils of the sea ; and it would be absurd to suppbflfe that any ljpm would insure 
against those perils, butpn confidence that the ship is in a'k^pnglition to' encounter the 
ordinary perils to which every ship must be exposed in the uSUaLcourse of the proposed 
voyage. 

By the old law of France it was directed that every merchant ship, before her de- 
parture from the place of her outfit, should be surveyed by certain sea officers appointed 
for that purpose, and reported to be seaworthy, u en bon Stut de navigation? and that 
previous to her return, bdfore she took her homeward cargo on board, she should be 
again surveyed. Valin has shown — (Tit. Fret. art. 12. ), that very little confidence 
could be placed in these surveys, which, he tells us, were only made upon the external 
parts, for the ship was not unsheathed ; and, therefore, her internal and hidden defects 
could not be disclosed. This practice seems now to be abandoned by the French ; at 
least, there is no allusion to it in the Code de Commerce. It is, one should think, much 
better to leave the question as to the seaworthiness of the ship to be ascertained, as in 
England, after a loss has happened, by an investigation of the true cause of such loss, 
than to permit so important a question to be decided upon the report of officers without 
any motive to inquire carefully into her actual condition. A ship may, to all appear- 
ance, be perfectly capable of performing a voyage ; and it is only after a loss has 
happened, that her latent defects can be discovered, and her true state at the time of her 
departure rendered manifest. Indeed, the survey made by the French was not deemed 
a conclusive proof that the ship was, at her departure, really seaworthy : it merely raised 
a presumption that such was the case ; but it was still open to the freighter or the insurer 
to show the contrary. 

For further information upon this point, the reader is referred to the, able and ex- 
cellent works of Chief Justice Abbot (Lord Tenterdon) on the JLddt of Shipping * part iii. 
c. 3. ; Holt on Shipping, part iii. c. 3. ; and of Mr. Serjeant Marshall on Insurance , 
book i. c. 5. § l.#r iV* 

SEEDS, in commerce, the grains of several species of graiplna. Those of most 
importance are clover seed, flax or linseed, hemp seed, mustard seed, rape seed, tares, 
&6. ; for which, see the respective articles. -sV . 

SEGA US, or CIGARS. See Tobacco. r ' 

SENNA (Fr. Sene : Ger. Sennablater ; It. Senna.} Sp, Sen ; Lat. Cassia Senna ; 
Arab. Suna). The plant ( Cassia Senna) which yi^ds tke ( l^V«l Vnown in commerce 
and the materia medic a by the name of senna, is an annual» g native of Upper Egypt, 
and Bernou in Central Africa. The senna, after being collected' in Upper. Egyptp 
is packed up in bales, and sent to Boullac, .where it is mixed witfcgotfier leaves, some of 
which are nearly equally good, while others are very inferior... After being rriixed, it is 
repacked in bales at Alexandria, and sent to Europe., A great dealof senna isimported 
from Calcutta and Bombay, under the name of Bast India ^enna but it is originally 
brought to them from Arabia. — ( Thomson's Dispensatory. ) Senna U Very extensively 
used in medicinal The duty of 6d. per lb., with which it was then charged, produced, 
in 1840, 5,385/., showing that 211,400 lbs. had been entered for consumption. Of the 
imports in the same year, amounting to 225,779 lbs., none was brought "direct from 
£gypt r mit 152,894 lbs., were brought indirectly from her through the Italian ports, and 
63,608 lbs. from the East Indies. The duty was reduced, in 1832, from If. 3d. to $d. 
per lb., and in 1842 to Id. oer HI 



VBAGRX3fr(GeT. Schfugrin y XL Chagrin / 'Kua/ Sfhagjrlm Sckfg&n ),* a kind, of 
grained leather, used for various purposer i» tne arts. It is extehsiVeJy madwlkctured 
Astrakhan in Buraia. —(See To&ke'to Aussia* vb 1. iit. T- 403.) ♦ 

' a ^AMMY o* CHAMOIS LEATHER( Gkr:+S&mischl*der , Fy. Charm** - XL Ca- 
* W S&frhajixli, Ko»hi\ a kind of leather dHssed in oil, or tanned, «nd miKh 
_86r HMpHness, pliancy, and Capability, of bedring soap Without hurt. The real 
r 1 k I&ntred of the skin qL the chamois goat. But leather prepared from the 
E the coftiMin goat, kid, and sheepl M freouehtlv substittitedTn its 
SARKS* FIWB* form a regular article of trade to Oh&a ; and are cojl^cted for 
this purpose in every country from the eastern shore of Africa to New Guinea. In Abet 
Canton Price Currents they arc as regularly quoted #s tea on opium ; and the griee of 
late years has been, according to quality, front 15 to 18 doilara per piciil, equal to from 
50*. to 60s. per cwt. 4 ^ 

SHAWLS (Ger. Schalen ; Fr. Chois, Chalet j It. Shavali ; ?» ~ ScNkvalch), aitidP 
of Rnokwool, sUk, o*»wool and silk, manufactured after the fashion of a large hand- 
kerchief, used in female dress. The finest shawls are imported fromklndia, where they 
are highly esteemed, and cost from 50 to 300 guineas. But the British shawls inanu- 
facturadfeet Norwich, Paisley, and particularly Edinburgh, hat# recently been very 
much unproved t and though still inferior in point of quality to the finest specimens 
brought frofin the East, they look well, and are much cheaper. The native shawl ma- 
nufacture is of 'Very considerable value and importance * * 

Cashmere ShdtpHu^ TjNWN^q^liiditffacture Is believed to have originated in the valley of Cash* 
mere, the siKltWfrOMpl ti.yil Ftite north-west of India, between the Aftth and 35th degrees of N. 
latitude, and the 73d &pd yMy degrees of longitude. Though not so flourishing as it once was, the 
manufacture is still prOsecUuW in this province to a very considerable extent. The shawls are the very 
best that are made, possessing unequalled fineness, delicacy, and warmth 1 hey are formed of the inner^ 
hair of a variety of the'cOqimon goat ( capra htreut ), reared on the cold dry table land of Thibet, elevated^ 
from 14,000 to 16,000 feet Above the level of the sea. The goat thrives .sufficiently well in many other 
countries! but In the sultry plains of Hindostan it has hardly more hair than a greyhound ; and though 
in higher latitude* the hair U more abundant, it is for the most part shaggy and coarse. It is only In the 


were an attempt made to b+eed heaVers In a hot countr} , without water, or camels in a moist country, 
free from heat and drought. • 

The inner or fine WdOl i* covered over and protected by a quantity of long shaggy hair, which is, of 
course, carefully separated from It before it is manufactured 

The genuine shawl wool has been Imported into this country , and the finest Edinburgh and Paisley 
shawls havo been produced from it. But it must be admitted that shawls have nowhere been made 
that can some, as respect* quality, into successful competition with those of Cashmere The manu- 
facture has been established m. Delhi and Lahore foe some years , but notwithstanding it is carried on 
by native Cashmerlans, jajhd though the material employed be quite the same, the fabrics are said to want 
the fineness of those made itf Cashmere, and to hat e a degenerated, coarse appearance It Is difficult to 
account for this superfa>rit|r. . It has been ascribed to some peculiar quality of the water in the valle> of 
Cashmere, but it is fm— t probably owing to a variety of circumstances, which, though each may appear 
of little importance, colTfectively give a character to the manufacture 
The following details as to the manufacture of Cashmere shawls have been extracted from an Fnglish 
paper published at Delhi : — * 

” The great mart for the wool of which shawls are made, is at Kiighct, which is said to be a depend- 
ency of Ladak, and situated 20 davs* journey from the northern boundaries of Cashmere There are. 2 
kinds of lit that which can be readily djed is white the other sort is of an ashy colour, which b4Kg 
with difficulty changed, or. at least, improved by^rt, is generally woven of its natural hue About 2 lbs 
of either utre obtained from a single goat once a year After the down has been carefully separated from 
the h3lr*,lt is repeatedly washed with rice starch This process is reckoned important , and it is to the 
~ ‘ valley ^at 0*e Cashmerlans attribute the peculiar and inimitable fineness of 
^ Kilghet the best raw wool is sold for about 1 rupee a pound By the pre- 
to, U lbses and the remainder being spun, 3 rupe^j^jveight of the thread 
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forms, site, and borders, wliich are wrought separately, with the view 
qt markets. Those sent to Turkey used to be of the softest and most 
— “"TlsoMura fabricated of the hair or coarser part of the wool From 
ifestftta don of the Janissaries, who dressed much in shawls, the 
a# financial of Lucknow, ft is certain that the demand for this 
dCJrffa years Under the Mogul emperors, Cashmere found 
the Afghan kings, the number decreased to 18 000. 
l Should attribute little of thiediminution to the sale of 
„,i. When these counterfeits first appeared, the pretty pat- 
ificy of some, but their great inferiority in the softness and 
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ghat he .thus received, and to have kept the remainder for his own court Of 
fthd far Sale in the valley, 7 lacs* worth went to Bombay and Western 
‘ “ nqd ; 4 a laojmch to Calcutta, Cabul, Herat, and Balk, whence some 
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SHEEP, -u SHIPS. 
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SHEEP (Ger. Schafe t Fr. Brtbis, BHts d lain*, Afoutons t It. /w* ; 

Orrjas ; Rut. Owzil f Lat. Ores'). Of the domestic anirn*ls belonging to Great Britain, 
sheep, with the exception of horses, and, perhaps, cattle, are by far the most important, 
'Hiey can be reared in situations and upon so Us where other animals would not lira* 


They afford a large sujl^ly of food, and one of the principal materials ^ clothing. 
Wool has long beeg a staple commodity of this country, and its manufacture employs 
an immense number of people. ** The dressed skin,” says Mr. Pennant* ** forms 
different parts of^bur apparel ; and is used for covers of hooka The entrails, properly 
prepared and twisted, serve for strings for various musical instruments. The bones, 
calcined (like othe^ bones in general), form materials for testa for the refiner. The 
milk is thicker than that of cows, and consequently yields a greater quantity of butter 
and cheese ; and in some places is so rich, that it will not produce the cheese without 
a mixture of tkater to make it part from the whey. The dung is a remarkably ricb 
manure ; insomuch that the folding of sheep is become too useful a branch of husbandry 
for the farmer to negled: To conclude ; whether we consider the advantages that result 
from this animal to individuals in particular, or to these kingdoms in general, we may* 
,^with Columella, consider this, in one sense, as the first of the domestic quadrupeds.” • 
— ( Pennant's British Zoology.) The importation of sheep from a foreign country was 
prohibited until 1842, but they may now be imported on paying a duty on sheep of 
3#., and on lambs of 2s. a head. — (See Cattle and Wool ) 


The following Table exhibits a compendious view of the more prominent characteristic* of the principal 
breedi of sheep in Great Britain. 


Name* of Bread*. 

Head. 

Colour of 

Face and Leg*. 

Wool. 

Wat. of 
Fleece. 

Wet hr*, 
per (Jr. 

■ iSB. 






Lhs. 

U*. 

Tmr». 

1. Tm»»wr 


While face and leg* 

Long wool 


9 

xs 

S 



White fare aud leg* 

Long wool 


in 

83 

S 

3. INahlej, or New Leicester - 

No horn* 

White (hr* and legs 

Long wool (fine) 



88 

s 


No horn* 

White free and leg* 

Long wool (tin*) 


9 

84 

9 

A. Romney Mtnh 

No homa 

Whit* face and leg* 

long wool (tine) 


8 

88 

s 

6. Dartmoor, or Brampton 

No homa 

While face and lex* 

Long wool (fine) 


9 

93 

9 

7- Kjtmoor ... 

Horned 

White fare and leg* 

Long wool (coarse) 


S 

IS 

*4 


Homed 

lllu k face and leg* 

Long wool ( roarer) 



13 

31 

9. Hereford, By eland 

No horns 

White face and lag* 

Short wool (One) 


H 

14 

4 

10. Morf, Shropshire - 

Homed 

Black and apeckled 

Short wool (tine) 


if 

IX 

H 

II. DorWt - - 

Homed 

| White and .peek led 

Short wool (fine) 


3| 

IS 

V 

18. Wills 

Homed 

l White and apeckled 

Short wool (mid.) 



SO 

8 

13. Berk* 

No homa 

Black and white 

I-ong wool 


7 

IS 

9* 

14- South Dorn 

! No homa 

Snorkled end white 

Short wool . 


8| 

IS 

*. 

Is. Norfolk - 

Homed 

! Black and white 

Short wool 



18 

34 

J*. Hardwick • 

Horned 

Speckled and white 

Short wool 


t 

10 

44 

17. Cheviot - 

No homa 

White fare and legs 

Short wool 


3 

IS 

4i 

IS. Don-faced 

No homa 

Dun fare Ml lean 

Short wool 


14 

7 

4) 

I®. Shetland - 

No homa 

Varloua coloured ditto 

Fine cotton* - 


If 

S 

Ji 

SO. Vnbh - 

Rama hom'd 

Whit# - 

Short wool (roper.) 



14 

*1 

81. Ditto, croea 

1 

: — - 

Short wool (fin#)_ 

• 

lJL 

IS 

8 


For details a& to the number of sheep, the quantity and quality of wool, Ac., see 
Wool ^ 

SHERRY. See Wine. 

SHIPS. Nautical men apply the term ship to distinguish a vessel having 3 masts* 
each consisting of a lower mast, a topmast, and top-gallant mast, with their appro- 
priate rigging. In familiar language, it is usually employed to distinguish any large 
vessel, however rigged : but it is also frequently used as a general designation for all 
vessels navigated with sails ; and it is in this sense that we now employ it. 

Merchant Ships. — It is hardly possible to divide merchant ships into classes, at least 
with any degree of precision. Their size, shape, the mode of their rigging, Ac. depend 
not merely on the particular trade for which they are destined, but on the varying 
tastes and fancies of their owners. The ships employed in the China and India trade 
are the largest and finest merchantmen belonjpng to this country ; those in thfe West 
India trade rank next ; then follow the whafifahips, those engaged in the trade to the 
Baltic and Canada, the Mediterranean, the coasting trade, See. 

The reader #ill find, in the articles Navigation Laws, an^EROisTKT, an aooount 
of the peculiar privileges enjoyed by British ships, the conditions and formalities 

* Wijjfe majors! quAdrupedca oviUi pecorlf lecundi ratio fit ; qua pnma fit it ad magnltudincftl UtUI* 
tatli refer*!. Nam id praclpue contra frigori! *iolentiam protegit, corporibusque nostrls liosraiiora 

|>r«bet vetamina \ et etiaxn elegantlara mensas jucundii et numerous dapibus exoraat. — (De RsRmsHod, 
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netMry to ba otffcsirved in order to acquire and preserve those ^privileges, the mode 
of transferring property in ships, &c. And in the articles CHARTEsrARTr, Freight, 
Master, Owners, Seamen, Seaworthy, &c. the law with respect to ships and ship 
owners, in their capacity of carriers or public servants, and the reciprocal duties and 
obligations'Of the masters and crews, is pretty fully expounded, tn this place, therefore, 
we shall content ourselves with laying before the reader some official statements ex- 
hibiting the progress and present magnitude of the mercantile navy of Great Britain. 

Increate of Shipping % h England It wouldl be to no purpose, even if our'limits per- 
mitted to enter into any details with respect to the shipping of 'England, previously to 
the Revolution. Those who wish to examine the subject, wilffind gnost of the scattered 
notices of contemporary writers collected by Anderson, in his “ Chronological History 
of Commerce.’* The mercantile navy of England first became considerable in the reign 
of Elizabeth ; and gradually increased under her successors, James I. and Charles I. 
At the Restoration, the British shipping cleared outwards amounted to 9.5,266 tons ; 
but such was the increase of navigation during the reigns of Charles II. and James II., 
that, at the Revolution, the British ships cleared outwards amounted |o 190,533 tons. 
The war terminated by the treaty of Ryswick, in 1697, checked this progress.* But 
commerce and navigation have steadily advanced, with the exception of 2 short periods 
during the war of 1739, and the American war, from the beginning of last century 
down to the present day. v . 

The first really authentic account of the magnitude of the conu$iercial navytif England 
was obtained in 1701-2, from returns to circular letters of the commissioners of cus- 
toms, issued in January Of that year. From these it appears that there belonged, at 
the period in question, to all the ports of England and Wales, 3,281 vessels, measuring 
(or rather estimated to measure) 261,222 tons, and carrying 27,196 men and 5,660 guns. 
Of these there belonged to 





Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

j 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. | 

London 

m 

m 

66 O 

84,883 

17338 

10.065 

Hull 


115 

7,564 

187 1 

Bristol 



165 

3,359 

1 Whitby 

• 

no 1 

8,39* 1 

571 | 

Yarmouth 



143 

9,914 

668 

| Li rerpool 


103 

8,619 

6,860 

1,101 1 

Eaeter 

• 

- ' 

m 

7,107 

1 978 1 

Scarborough - 

* 

100 

606 1 


None dt the other port! had 100 vessels ; and there is some mistake In the returns as to the tonnage 
assigned to Newcastle and Ipswich. Of the Hull vessels, 80 were at the time laid up, which accounts for 
the small number of men in that port. — ( Macpherson's Annals of Commerce , anno 1701 .) 

The Table No. V. (see p. 1110.) of the British and foreign shipping cleared outwards from 1663 to 1811, 
both inclusive, is taken from the last edition of Chalmers's Comparative Estimate . It gives a very 
complete view of the progress of the navigation of the country ; and from the attention paid by the author 
to such subjects, and the facilities which his situation in the Board of Trade gave for acquiring au- 
thentic information, its accuracy may be depended on. 

I. Colonial Shipping A Return of the Number and Tonnage of Sailing and Steam Vessels re- 

gistered on the 31st of December, 184*2, at each of the Ports of the Colonies of the U. Kingdom: 
distinguishing between those under and those above Fifty Tons Register, and between Sailing and 
Steam Vessels. 
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II. Statement or the Shipping employed in the Trade of the U. Kingdom, exhibiting the Number and 
Tonnage of Vessel* that entered inward* and cleared outward* (Including their repeated Voyage*), 
with the Number of their Crew*; separating British from Foreign Ve**el*, and disttagulahing the 
Trade with each Country, In the Year 184 — (Boarxt qf Trad* Paper* for 184*.) 


Earop*. ri*. : — 

HtMtka 
Sweden - 
Norway • 

Prnmvk 
Plttvd* - 
It rnunj 
H oil. ml . 

Belgium - 
Print* • 

Port m«I. Proper - 
turn 

MiuMra - .. 

Spain and the BaJ auric IWf 
land* 

Canaries 
Gibraltar 
Italy and th« Italian I aland* 
Malta 

Ionian (aland* 

Turin and Continent 
firm* - f - 
More* and Gttd Islands 


\Skip0. 

I40oL*«9,*79| 


i Africa, : — 




Emn»t - 

Tripoli, Barbary, and Mo- 

,w 

*9/W4 

1,6*7- 

rtioo • • 

30 

3,506 

191 

and court from Mo- 


rorco to Hirer 4 iambi a - 

• 

• 


Sima leone and count from 
Hirer Gambia to Hirer 




Mrviracia 

69 

18,461 

869 

Windward coaat - 


Cape r«at Castle - 
Caul from Rio Volta to 

33 

4.414 

*79 

I'^ifrfGnod Hop* 

69 

19,475 

1,1*8' 

Cap* of Good Hop* 

*6 

4,980 

*69 

Eastern coaat 


15* 

9 

P<rrt» in the Red *«• 




tape Verd (aland* 

Sr Helena and Ascension - 

6 

1,118 

69 

1 

330 

IS 

Mauritius 

108 

48 ,650 

1,409 

Aria, rl*. 




AraMa - 



• 

Eaa India Company** ter- 
rnorV*, Singapore and 




Ceylon - 

430 

191.378 

9,094 

J'»a 

* 

*346 

m 

PhUipplM Island* 

io 

3,411 

154 

Oihnr Wands of tha Indian 



i 

Sena 

! 4 

1,141 

| 66, 

China - - - 

73 

3* ,818 

1.69* 

New Holland 

79 

[ **36.5 

; 1,1.56 

New Zealand 

4 

1,311 

63. 

South Sea Islands 

| 1 

3H8 

Slj 

America. »»*- : — 

l 

! 


llriibh Northern Colonies - 

IcVA 

541,431 

*1,4*8 

British Waal Indies 

714 191,688 

10,55* 

llayti 

*7 

4.747 


.vJCwbe. and other Foreign 

154 

! 

! i 

• :*jMtfe«« Indies - 

49,660 

*.791 

^Whited State* 

*81 iVf/UJ 

6,146 

Wnlca - 

59 

; n.841 

646 

Guatemala - • 

« 

300 

M 

Colombia 

56 10,9-53 

597 

Brmrll * • « 

1*4 

; 30,87 5 1,530 

Rio de la Plata - 

1*8 

*7,966 

1,398 

Chill 

M 

14,138 

740 

P<TS - 

4V 114*9 

601 

Falkland /star 

2 

9* 

13 

Tha Whale Flaherlaa 

31 

9,163 

1,1*6 

lateaaf Oarmsey, Jersey,— sd 

*4«« 

! 


Man 

14/845 

Total 

18,987 3 ,*94 ,745 178,884 


SI 

17, 

4* 

637 

*75 


15,*96 
1/585, 
5,199 
87.VO* 
1*1,973 
1,445! **|,*Ol 

710' **,033 

4,W9; 496,* IH 

400’ 4 ¥,609, 

**7| 17,4*1 ) 

10. *,084 

537 51,550 

9 1,134 

81 *0,60*, 
737' 1* *,«39S 
it*. *1.583! 
80j 10,150 


Mm. 

11 , 66 * 

680 

106 

*63 

4,*4* 

9,705 

11,31* 

7,19* 

33,883 

*A56 

l,**l 

1*8 

3,**6 
63 
*,150 
6. Ill 
1,048! 
614] 


Foreign. 


115 

*18 

654 

6*1 

8*6 

1,053 

70* 

465 

«,1(V5 

*7 

3 


164; *6,*47; 1,4181 


75mm. | 

57,431 
37,*18 
98,979 
*9.837 
145,499 
101,56* 
7 *.80* 
64,648! 
159,589; 
3 JM 1 
4*1 


Mm. SMf. 

*485 ***\ 

1,806 1»5 

5,1*5 ** 

4.167 *60 

6,775 51 ! 

6(093 , 
4,719 1.466 
4, *05 70S! 


9,340 

411 


4,*31 

7*0 


U 1JJ 4 -ss 


7041 

37 


*,*641 


*** 

35 


557, 

15! 

*5* 

544 

*0* 

a 


IW. 

181,737 
*1/135 
*.9*5 
79,739 
65,613 
«0*,44* 
***,3*9 
81,6*1 
506/133 
44, *5* 
16,144 
5/157 

70/170 

l r 550 

43,508 

84,15* 

40,141 

7/155 

48,04* 

3,948 

*1,658 

13/S5 


13,519 

*; *89 

*5 ! 3,783 


56 

7? 


17494 

16.408 

*40 

409 

*.883 


-s 

8,70* 
3/MO 
9,88* 
1 1 ,301 
7,050 
35/1*0 
*,7*7 
1,178 
305 

4, *9* 
99 

8.609 

4,511 

*/>43 

398 

*,381 

195 

1,130 

67* 


»56| 

■iBi 

It; 


186 

*30 

598 

1/176 

717 

1,13* 

637 

377 

MI6 

74 

• 


6 

6 

144 

6 


- 


- 

54 

16.397 

808 


- 


* 

5 

1.343 

99 


. 

_ 


397 

*09.101 

10/>70 


1 

387 

*4 

*6 

S,67* 

407 

1 

* 


- 

1 

301 

15 

« 

_ 

. 

. 

t 

686 

n 


. 

. 

. 

63 

**,*97 

1,403 

* 


. 

. 

139 

61, *34 

8,878 




. 

*« 

9/131 

50* 


• 

- 

- 

4 

1/)I6 

96 


. 

. 

. 

1,333 

446/14* 

19.4*0 


- 

. 

. 

896 

*61/544 

14/139 


S 

17* 

17 

*5, 

3,74 7 

**4 

i 

36 

1 7,990 

400 

1 

*48 

65,506 

3,057 

87 

554 


in, 909 

335 

195,745 

7/»*8 

616 

* 

| 319,5*1 

- 

1 37 

j 6/545 

3*4 

* 

1 

300 

19 f* 

3,9*4 

WO 

3 

16 3,467 

171 

*09] 53,1*8 

t/110 

80 

3 

. 1,11* 

45 

78 

17,940 

930 

9 

3* 9/589 

447 

) 50 

If .395 

675 

7 

* 

760 

4* 

! *7 

6.637 

366 


a 



1 * 

*16 

31 


- 

- 


| *4 

6,953 

999 


30 

3,106 


j MI7 

144/536 

19/1*5 



7W. 

49410 

81,145 

*1,776 

131,714 

133/165 

93/167 

54,904 

66,686 

184,486 

14,446 

*97 


arm. 

1,996 
1,70* 
4,761 
7,659 
6.197 
5^14 
8,8*4 
3,718 
14, lit 
761 
I* 


16,6*5 

1.18* 

83,171 

1,1*5 


8,108 

I.10I 1 


677 

4,70* 


387 

7**1 


1/167 


970 

M 

7* 

1.771 

68 




53 

113 


*3,147! I.Ufi 
3»043* 11,7*1 
370 Wl 

855 
*o/m 
9JOA7 
t,l*7 


III. An Account of the Number of Vessels, with the Amount of their Tonnage, distinguishing between 
Steam Vessels and Sailing Vessels, that were built and registered In the several Porta of tba British 
Empire, in the Years ending 5th of January, 1841, 1841, and 1843. 



1840. 

1841. 

184*. 

Steam Vtatk 

BaH—g Vasaris. 


Vessel*- 

Balling Vessels. 

B«n*m Vaoaoto. 

Bafllng 

VoosoU. 


Vaaaata. 

Tonnage. 

V— is. 

Tom-go. 

V easel*. 

Tannage. 

Vassals. 

Tarn-go. 

Veeests. 

Tonnage. 


Tonnage. 

II5®55?!S 

74 

10,178 

1,*96 

*01,111 

48 

11463 

1/563 

148,115 

56 

13,716 

856 

|16,*13 

afT* ‘ 



7* 

8,77* 



81 

8,731 

t 

198 

54 

8,148 

PUnUikas 

S 

461 

768 

149,8*7 

s’ 

* i/m 

66* 

1314*9 

• 

I/M7 

10* 

73/550 


5 77 

to/m 

f,l«* 

351,718 

84 

1*491 

1406 

*88,776 

•7 

14481 

bh 

19*491 
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VTf. An Aoeount of the Number of Vessels, with the Amount of their Tonnage, and the Number of 
Men and Apprentice*, separately* stated, usually employed in navigating the same, on the 5th of 
January, 1S41, 1943, and 1843. 



V***«fs belonging to th* *rverml Ports of the British Empire. j 


1840. 

1841. 

1842. 


Vowels. 

Tonnage. 

Men end 
Apprentices. 

Vessels- 

Tonnage. 

Mon tiH 

Apprentices. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Men end 

A pprcntices. 

IT. Kingdom 

IsIm or Gyimijr, Jersey, 
and Man - 
British Plants dons - 

21.883 

6T1 

6,308 

2,724,107 

44.153 

543.276 

160,509 

6,018 

35,813 

22.747 

714 

6/.9I 

2386.62 6 

48,773 

677,081 

!C7.y7 

6,224 

37,857 

23,207 

747 

6,861 

2,990,849 

50,571 

578.430, 

170,6/8 

5,396 

38,585 

Total - 

<8,962 i 

§ 
r j 

201 ,340 

! 30,052 

3,612,480 

210,198 

30,813 

3,619,850 

214,609 


VIII. Account of the Number of Vessels and of their Tonnage, built and registered in, and of those 
belonging to, the different Ports of the British Empire, from 1«‘20 to 18V>, both inclusive ; specifying 
the Number of their Ctews. and distinguishing between those of the British Islands and Possessions 
in Europe and those of the Colonies. « 



Vowels built and registered. 


United King- 







end 

Colonies. 

Total. 


In Europe. 





1820 


Tons. 

68,142 

Skip*. 

249 

Tkes. 
16,4 10 

Skips. 

88.3 

, »4,>H2 

1821 

697 

59.182 

275 

1.5,365 

872 

1 74,847 

1822 

571 

51,5.33 

209 

15.611 

780 

64.144 

1823 

604 

63,788 

243 

22,240 

847 86,028 

1824 

837 

93,219 

342 

50,5*2 

1,179 

143,741 

1825 

1,003 

124.029 

5.36 

80.895 

1,539 

201.924 

1826 

1,151 

1 19/816 

588 

86,534 

1,719 


1827 

9U 

93,0.38 

529 

68,908 

1,440 


1828 

857 

90,060 

464 

50,844 

1,321 

1 40,913 

1829 

7.34 

77.635 

416 

39,2.37 

1.4/8) 

116,872 

1830 

7-50 

77.411 

.367 

32,719 

1,147 

110,130 

1831 

760 

85.707 

376 

34,2901 1.136 

119,997 

1832 

759 

92,915 

386 

43,397 

1,145 

1 .36 r 3 1 2 

1833 

728 

92,171 

1 298 

32.878 

1 ,026 

125,049 

18.34 

806 

102.710 

354 

45,411 

1.160 

148,191 

1833 

918 

191.722 

45.3 

6-3,230 ) 1,371 

184.852 

1836 

709 

89.6.36 

441 

66,604 

1,150 

156,240 

1837 

1,005 

1.35.999 

510 

71,506 1 1,513 

207,228 

1838 

1.147 

161,4.59 

606 

79.947! 1.753 

24 1 ,406 

1839 

1,278 

1 86,90.3 

368 

47,898 

1,646 

834 001 

1840 

1.448 

’290.064 

771 

43.288 

2,219 

363.35* 

1841 

1,192 

168,309 

668 

32,857 

1,860 

301.166 

1842 

971 

133.275 

I 402 

55,148 1,373 

188,423 


Vessels and their Crews belonging to the British Empire. 



A*. — The felling ofT In the number of ship* In 1*27 »• apparent only. The number* returned In the previous years w 
too* t h at appeared o n the ragmrr*. But a ship, when once placed on them, remained rill evidence was produced or her haring 
_je*» sold to foreigner*, lost, or otherwise destroyed : mo that a good many ship* were at all times on the register, which, in fact, 
did nos ealst. Tha Registry Act pasted In 1*26 obliged all owner* of shi|n to n-gWr them of new : when, of coune^the name* 
rjf thr«* that had censed to exist dtospp nrwl from the book*. We have already noticed the enormous extent to which this sort 
of blunder was permitted to grow up l* the United State*. — (See *<•*>, p. 8Jf.> 

Shipbuilding. The cost, including the outfit, of the ships built in the U. Kingdom to 1842, may. we 

believe, be taken, at * rough average, at from 1(V. to 12/. per ton. or I li. at a medium, making their total 
value 1.058.1001. Kondon, Sunderland, Newcastle. Liverpool. Hull, Yarmouth, Ac. are the principal 
building ports. The business has increased with extraordinary rapidity at Sunderland : so much so that 
while only 60 ships, of ths burden of 7,560 tons, were built In that port in 1820, no fewer than 302 ships, 
of the burden 0187,033 tons, were built in it In 1840. Ships built at London. Liverpool. Bristol, And 
other western ports, are, however, in higher estimation than those built in the Tyne and the Wear, at least 
for those branches of trade where the best ships are required. Within the last few years, a groat many 
steam boats have been built In the Clyde. 

State of the Shipping Interest The complaints that were so frequent about 10 years since respecting 

the distressed state orthe shipping interest have recently all but ceased ; indeed, we incline to think they 
never had any very good foundation. No doubt their profits are a good deal lower now than they were 
during the war ; but this. If it be really an evil, is one that is not peculiar to them, but equally affects 
agriculturists, manufacturers, and merchants ; and is not even confined to this country, but extends to 
others We have already shown the groundlessness of the clamour raised against the reciprocity treaties 
tanth n 863 ) t which, for from being Injurious, have been signally beneficial to our commercial and 
shinning Interests. It is believed that, owing to the peculiar facilities afforded by means of docks and 
other devices for the loading and unloading of ships, the employment of steam tugs to bring them quickly 
to their moorings and to take them to sea, and the greater economy and despatch that now pervade 
everw de par tment of the business, 3 ships are able to perform, and do. in fact, perform, as much work as 
wasSonfbv 4 at the end of the war ! There has. In this way, been a virtual addition of 400,000 hr 600,000 
tons to our mercantile navy. And this surely Is enough, without looking at any thing else, to account 
for the decline In the rate of freight since 1816. The great number of new ships that have been built 
***** **** shows that the shipping business is quite as profitable as other departments. 

Mder foil in the value of the timber, 

. us to those who happened to have 

ordinary degree advantageous to the public, and 
The discriminating dutlt 


oughTTo be allowed to'be'builtin bond, or, if that would be inconvenient, that a drawback should be 
allowed ofthe duty on every article used In their construction. A measure of this sort would give to 


• There are no documents In the Custom-house 
apprentices can be shown ; but by a return PJSfff-r il 

number of realtUrod apprentices in ths U . Kingdom, in the year l 1 
in 1343, 33,883* 


which the distinction of men and 
dstrar of Merchant Seamen, the 
, was 26,760 ; In 1341, 96,809 ; and 


4 B 4 
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the tbtppinff of Kn#Und the tamo •uMrforUjr, In point of ohoopnon. that 1$ now onlororf bp our cottons* 
and would do more than apj thing else to consolidate and strengthen the foundations of our maritime 
ascendancy. It Is entirely owing to the operation of the duties that so many ships are now built In the 
colonies. They are very Inferior to those built In England ; and were the latter built In bond, or were 
the duties on the articles used In their construction drawn back* they would Also be the cheapest of 
the iwo. 

It may be worth mentioning, as illustrative of the singular anomalies that have been allowed to 
insinuate themselves Into our commercial system, that timber may be imported Into the Isle of Man. or 
into any other British possession, without regard to Its origin, on payment of an erf ssbrm duty of 10 
per ceut. ! It is remarkable that advantage was not earlier taken or this anomaly, to build ships In the 
Isle of Man. Latterly, however, several vessels have been built In It ; and, were It In other respects as 
well situated for ship-building m the other ports of the empire, it would become a principal seat of the 
business. There can, however? be no good reason why one part of the empire should be permitted to 
enjoy a peculiar privilege of this sort. An equalisation of the duties should take place, either by ex- 
tending the British duties to the Isle of Man, or the Manx duties to Britain j — the latter would be the 
most beneficial way of obviating the anomaly. 

Ships (Classification or, roa thi Purpose of Insurance). — To insure a ship 
on right principles, or in such a way that the premium shall be the lair equivalent of 
the risk, is no easy matter. The risk depends partly on the condition of the ship and 
the capacity of the master and crew ; partly on the nature of the cargo she is to take 
on board ; and partly on the voyage she has to perform. The last two circumstances 
disclose themselves, and their influence may be appreciated, at least with sufficient 
accuniy for practical purposes, without any difficulty ; but it is far otherwise with the 
condition of the ship, and the capacity of the master and crew. It is essential to the 
adjusting of an insurance on fair terms, that these should be known ; and it is, at 
the same time, exceedingly difficult to acquire any accurate information with respect 
to them. 

It is plain that there is but one mode in which any tiling satisfactory can be learned 
with respect to the condition of ships, and that is, by their inspection and examination 
by persons of competent information as to such matters. To acquire a just character at 
first, a ship should be repeatedly surveyed while she is being built ; and to learn her 
condition at any subsequent period, some of the planks should be taken off and her 
hull and rigging subjected to a thorough examination. This is the only method to be 
followed if we wish to arrive at results that may be safely depended on. The age of a 
ship should not be altogether overlooked in estimating her condition ; but it is not a 
criterion that, taken by itself is worth almost any thing. There is the greatest 
possible difference in the materials of which different ships are built, in the way in 
which they are built, and in the wear and tear to which they are exposed. Some are 
so very bad, that they actually go to pieces on their first voyage ; others, with 
difficulty, last for 3, 4, or 7 years ; and others, again, run for 10, 15, and even 20 years, 
and upwards, with but little repair. It may be presumed that the condition of ships 
built of similar materials, on the same plan, and employed in the same departments of 
trade, will depend materially on their ages : but a thousand circumstances conspire to 
defeat this presumption ; and it would be ludicrous to suppose that it should apply at 
all in the case of ships constructed of different materials, and engaged in different 
lines. 

But, notwithstanding the criterion of age is thus really worth less than nothing as a 
rule by which to judge of a ship's condition, it is almost the only one that was referred 
to in this country down to a late period. From about the year 1760, or perhaps 
earlier, down to 1834, ships were arranged, by the underwriters at Lloyd's, in classes 
marked by t begetters A, £, I, and O, and the figures 1, 2, and 3 ; the former referring 
to the hull of the ship and the Utter to the rigging. A ship marked A 1. was in the 
highest class ; that is, her hull and rigging were both declared to be in the best con- 
dition ; ships marked E 1. were in the next class; those marked I I. were in the 
lowest available class, or that formed of such as were fit only for carrying coals, or 
other goods not liable to sea damage along the coast ; ships marked O were un- 
seaworthy. But to get into the highest class, no examination of the ship, or none 
worthy -of the name, was required. Unless some very flagrant defeet were obvious in 
their construction, ell ships were entitled, when new, to be marked in the highest 
class ; and they were entitled, whatever might be their real condition, to stand, in it for 
a certain number of years, varying from 6 to 12, according to the port in which they 
happened to be built 1 It is not easy to imagine any thing more absurd then such e 
classification ; but the whole extent of the injury arising from it is not immediately 
obvious. The greet majority of merchants and underwriters have not, end could not 
be expected to have, any personal knowledge of different ships, and bare nothing to 
hRttst to but the classified accounts. Suppose, now, that two shipe were built at the 
‘ Same time in London or any other port ; that one was constructed of the best materials, 
and in the beat way, while the other was constructed of the worst materials, and in the 
most defective manner ; these two ships were pieced side by side in the dess A l.i the 
underwriters, seeing them there, were retdf, without farther inquiry, to insure them at 
the snw premium, end the merchant* were, for the seme reason, quite M willing to 
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employ the om as the other ! A bounty wu thus given on the construction of what 
have been called slop-built ships, or ships of an inferior class. For a half, or, at most, 
two thirds, of what would be required to construct a good and really sufficient ship, a 
ship owner got an inferior vessel of an equal burden sent to sea ; and, owing to the 
matchless absurdity of the system of classification, the inferior was placed in the same 
rank with the superior ship ; enjoyed all the advantages such distinction could give ; 
and was, in the public estimation, deemed quite as good and as deserving of employ- 
ment as the other. This has been a more copious source of shipwreck than all the 
currents, rocks, and fws that infest our seas ; but it was not the only one. At the end 
of a certain number of years, depending (as already stated) on the port where the ship 
was built, both the vessels referred to above were degraded to the class E ; and yet it 
might happen, that the superior ship was, when so degraded, better entitled to continue 
in the class A than the inferior ship was ever to be in it. But even this does not 
exhaust the whole absurdity of this preposterous scheme ; for, supposing that the 
superior ship had been so thoroughly repaired as to he as good as the day slje came off 
the stocks, and that the inferior ship had got no repaijr at all, still they were both 
placed, side by side, in the class E ! All the annals of all the maritime nations of the 
world, from the Phoenicians downwards, furnish no example of a more pervers^ con- 
tradictory, and absurd regulation. That it should have existed amongst us for the 
greater part of a century, strikingly exemplifies the power of habit to procure toleration 
tor the most destructive practices and errors. 

It may be said, perhaps that, whatever system of classification is adopted, there must 
!>e great numbers of inferior vessels ; for, though we did not, foreigners would build 
them ; and, being consequently able to sail them cheaper, would drive us totally out of 
all trades fti which they could come fairly into competition with us. This is true ; 
but, provided they be not engaged in the conveyance of passengers, who ever thought 
of proscribing inferior ships, or of dictating to the ship owner what sort of ships 
he should build, or to the merchant what sort he should employ ? We do not object 
to inferior ships, but we do object to the same character being given to them that 
is given to superior ships. This is practising a gross fraud upon the public'; and gives 
an unfair and unjust advantage to the owners of inferior vessels. The interests of 
navigation and of humanity imperatively require that ships should be correctly classi- 
fied ; that those that are not seaworthy should not be classed with those that are, but 
that the rettl state of each should be distinctly set forth in the register, and be made 
known to every one. If this be done, the merchant and the underwriter may be safely 
left to deal with them as they think fit. 

In consequence of the laudable exertions of Mr. Marshall and other gentlemen, the 
attention of the principal merchants, ship owners, underwriters, Ac. of the metropolis 
was some years ago directed to this subject ; and in 1824 a committee, consisting of 
representatives from these different bodies, was appointed to inquire into and report 
on it. The committee collected a great deal of valuable evidence ; and laid an able 
report before a general meeting of merchants, ship owners, Ac., on the 1st of Junes, 
1826. We subjoin an extract from this report, which more than bears out all that we 
have stated : — 

** From the absence of all control on tbe original construction of ships while building, and the impossi- 
bility of ascertaining by any Inspection, after completion, their real quality, it appears to be Indis- 
putably proved, by an almost uniform concurrence of testimony,, that the first character, or A 1., is Indis- 
criminately extended to ships differing widely in strength, durability of materials, and all those qualities 
on which character ought to be dependent ; that many ships to which the first class is assigned are 
decidedly Inferior to others which are placed, from lapse of time alone, in a lower class ; that many 
become totally unfit for the conveyance of dry cargoes, long before the expiration of the period 
during which they are entitled, according to the present system, to remain on the first letter, in which 
they are notwithstanding continued ; that Instances are on record of first class ships which have been 
unfit from their origin for the conveyance of dry cargoes ; and some are declared to have been hardly fit, 
when new, to proceed to sea with safety. One case is even adduced, in which, from ill construction and 
Insufficiency of fastening In a new ship, her insecurity was predicted, and she actually foundered on her 
first voyage ; and yet this Identical vessel was ranked, according to the indiscriminate system pursued, la 
the first dm 

“ Such, as respects new ships, appears by the evidence to be the practical results of a system which, 
assuming to designate by mares their intrinsic quality, provides no means of actually ascertaining that 
quality ; but offers, in effect, a premium for the building qf inferior and insufficient ships, by tbe induce- 
ment U holds forth to fraudulent construction, and by the equality of character it indiscriminately 
extends to the best and the worst shtf>s built at the same port. 

** Nor, your committee regret to have to report, it the evidence of the errors. Inconsistencies, and evils 
arising from the existing system, as applied to old ships, by any means less conclusive. By the refused to 
restore character, As consequence qf repairs , however extensive, the inducement to maintain ships in an 
efficient state is removed ; whilst, from the absence of all regular provision for stated or periodical 
examination, their efficiency or inefficiency is rendered dependent upon the varying views, the caprice** 
or the Interests of the proprietors. Hence, though tbe second character, or K, 4s declared by the rules of the 
system to he the designation of ships which, having lost the first character from age, are kept in perfect 
repair, and appear, on survey, to have no defects, and to be completely calculated to carry dry cargoes with 
safety, tbe whole body of evidence distinctly proves that character to be. In very numerous instances, 
assigned to ships which, from original defect or want-of requisite repairs, are u ttertp unfit and s msmfie for 
drv cargoes i while others, which, from sound constitution or efficient reparation, are pronounced In the 
evidence to be superior to many new ships, are indiscriminately classed with the actually worthleas and 
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general character of our mercantile marine U degraded j ami It U to be feared that, could the system be 
traced to fta ultimate results, it would be found to be productive of a lamentable loss of pr op er ty end life/* 


It may have seemed surprising that, despite the oontinued complaints of the lowness 
of freights, and the want of employment for shipping, so many new ships should be 
annually built. But this was, to a considerable extent at least, occasioned by the 
system of classification now described. Instead of building a really good and durable 
ship, the principal object used to be to construct one that should, at fri t h s et , be, as the 
phrase is, rws off her legs in about lO years or thereby ; inasmuch as, whatever might 
be a ship's condition, she was then degraded from the clan A I., and that it was hardly 
possible, in most departments of trade, to find a merchant to employ, on any thing like 
reasonable terms, a ship to which these symbols of imaginary excellence were not 
attached. Hence the ship owner, instead of repairing his lO- years old ship, sold her 
for what she would fetch, and built a new one. But the person who purchased the 
ship degraded to £ I. forced her, though at an enormous reduction, into business ; so 
that yiere were two bad or inferior ships in the field ; whereas, under a reasonable 
system of classification, there would most likely have been only one good ship. The 
injury that this practice did to the shipping interest is too obvious to require to be 
pointed out. It has been infinitely more hostile to it than all those reciprocity treaties, 
and that foreign competition, about which there has been so much unfounded clamour. 
M If the system of clarification were founded on the principle of intrinsic merit , if the 
real efficiency of the ship formed the basis on which character was given, the con- 
sequence, in numerous instances, would be, that, instead of supplying the place of those 
ships that at present lapse from age only into the second class with new ones, the 
owners would effectually repair the existing ships ; so that there would speedily be not 
only a material improvement in the construction of ships, but a material increase in 
the amount of tonnage, and a corresponding increase in the rate of freight,” — ( Aftir- 
shalTs Statements, p. 1 9. ) 

The conclusive report and exposition referred to above did not produce the conse- 
quences that might have been anticipated. Government, for reasons known only to 
itself, seems to have concluded that this was not a subject with which it should in- 
terfere ; and it was laid aside for some years more. But the still-increasmg amount 
of shipwreck, and the loss of life and property consequent thereon, again roused the 
public attention to the subject ; and at length the principal merchants, ship owners, and 
underwriters succeeded in setting on foot machinery by which a classified account of 
shipping has been obtained, founded on incomparably more correct principles. The 
public owe much to the able and intelligent individuals who imposed on themselves 
this difficult and important task. Notwithstanding the obstacles with which they had 
to contend, they have done much to improve the character of our mercantile marine, 
and to lessen the disasters incident to a seafaring life. 

5?. New System of Classification. — This new classification is conducted under the 
direction and superintendence of a committee of merchants, ship owners, and under- 
writers, established in 1894. The committee establish rules for classifying ships, and 
appoint, control, and dismiss the surveyors by whom they are inspected and examined. 
A classified register is annually published, which is gradually made more and more 
complete ; and the expenses attending the institution are defrayed, partly by the 
foes charged on making an entry in the register, partly by the profits on the sale of the 
register or book, and partly from voluntary sources. But, as the subject is of the 
utmost importance to every one interested in commerce and navigation, we think we 
shall do an acceptable service to our readers, by laying before them the latest statement 
prefixed by the society to their register. It fully explains their objects, the principles 
on which they are proceeding, and the means they have adopted for carry mg their 
views into effect. 


Classification or Smra. 

After announcing the formation of the committee, the official statement goes on to 
say, that — 

TfcU society was established to 1(04, for the Important purpose of obtaining: a fkfthfttl and accurate 
cUnlSestkn of the mercantile marine of the U. Kingdom, and of the foreign vessels trading thereto, 
and for the government of which the following rules and regulations have been from time to ttma 
adopted : — 

The s u perint e ndence of the afittrt of this Society to be under the direction of a committee In London, 
of M mem b ers, consisting of an equal proportion of merchants, ship owners, and underwriters f and. In 
addition, the chairman for managing the afihlrs of Lloyd's, and the chairman of the General Ship Owners' 
Society for the time being, to be, es qffteto, members of the committee. 

The committee to appoint from their own body, annually, a chairman and deputy chairman* and also a 
chairman for a sub-committee of classification. 
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The committee to appoint a sob-committee of classification, to to so i __ 

Ib« geMrtl conmittM may, In rotation, take bis turn of doty thereto tbroafbmt toe year. 

No member of toe committee to be permitted to bsyrresest on toe decisioo of toe eUniflotion of any 
ship of which he b the owner, or wherein he is directly or indirectly interested. 

The committee to be empowered to make such by-taws for their own government and proceedings as 
they may deem requisite, not being inconsistent with the original roles and regulations under which toe 
Society was established : but no new rule or by-law to be introduced, nor any rule or by-law altered, 
without special notice being given for that purpose at the meeting of the committee next preceding that 
at which such motion is intended to be made ; such notice to be inserted in the summons convening 
the meeting* • 

No new rule, or alteration in any existing rule, materially affecting the classification of ships, to take 
effect until the expiration of six months from toe time it shall have been determined upon. _ c 

All reports of survey to be made in writing by the surveyors according to the forma prescribed, and 
submitted for the consideration of the general committee, or of the sub-committee of c las s ificatio n f but 
the classing assigned by the latter to be subject to confirmation by tbe general committee. 

The reports of the surveyors, and all documents and proceedings relating to tbe classification of ships, 
to be carefully preserved, and parties proving themselves to be interested therein to have access thereto 
under the directions of the chairman or deputy chairman. 

Foreign ships, and ship# built In tbe British possessions abroad, to be surveyed on their arrival at a 
port in the U. Kingdom j but a due regard Is to be had to the circumstance of their baring been ex- 
empted from the supervision, while building, to which ail British ships are subjected, and tbe class to be 
assigned to them Is to be regulated according to their intrinsic quality, and from the best information 
the committee can obtain. 

In every case in which the class assigned to a ship may be proposed to be reduced, notice is to be given 
in writing to the owner, master, or agent, with an intimation that if the reduction be objected to, the 
committee will be ready to direct a special survey, on the owner, master, or agent agreeing to pay the 
expenses attending the same, provided on the said survey there shall appear sufficient ground for the 
proposed reduction. 

When the surveyors consider repairs to be requisite, they are respectfully to communicate the same 
in writing to the owner, master, or agent, and if such repairs be not entered upon within a reasonable 
time, a corresponding report is to be made to the committee for their decision thereon. 

Parties considering the repairs suggested by the surveyor to be unnecessary or unreasonable, may 
appeal to the committee, who will direct a special survey to be held ; but should the opinion of the sur- 
veyor be confirmed by the committee, then the expense of such special survey is to be paid by the party 
appealing. 

The surveyor to the Society not to be permitted (without the special sanction of the committee) to 
receive any fee, gratuity, or reward whatsoever, for their own use or benefit, for any service performed 
by them in their capacity of surveyors to this Society, on pain of immediate dismissal. 

The surveyors will be directed to attend on special surveys of ships under damage, or repairs for 
restoration, when required by merchants, ship owners, or underwriters the charge for which is to be 
regulated according to the nature and extent of the service performed. In all cases, the application for 
tbe assistance of the surveyors must be made in writing addressed to the secretary. 

Funds. — The funds to be under the authority and control of the committee, and a statement of the 
receipts and expenditure to be annually printed for the information of tbe subscribers. 

The following fees to be charged to the owners of ships prior to their vessels being classed and re- 
gistered la the book : — 


eret^to I 
mutttl m 


For muriSt sed clawing ship*. and Cor entering and cltaiaf 
•hip* uirtcjcd fcr continuation, or repairtU for restoration. 

IVnr. £ 

Fat each ship - • . under 100 

Ditto - - of lOO taw and under VOO 

Ditto - - *IO — 300 

IHtU» 300 — . 400 

Duts . - 400 and upwards 


0 O 

O o 
0 0 
O 0 


For registering repairs, or change of owners. 

Tone. ■£ 

Far each ship ... under 130 - O 1 

Ditto -at 130 tons and under 300 - 1 

Ditto - - 300 — 500 - * 

Ditto - - 300 and upwards A 3 


O O 

For rc-c tasking ships (except when repaired), the characters 
of which hare been expunged. 

7W. £ «* d. 

X each shin - - under 10t> - * O 10 O 

Ditto - - *00 and aboee 1 0 O 

Special Survey. — For special surveys, and where the surveyors to the Society are required by tlie 
owners to superintend the building of ships, or repairs for restoration, or otherwise, a charge will be 

made according to the nature and extent of the service performed. 

Certificates of classification of tbe form No. 6.. signed by the chairman of the general committee, or by 
tbe chairman of the sub-comtnitiee of classification, and countersigned by the secretary, will be granted 
on application ; the charge for which is to be as follows : — 

For ships under 200 tons ... is. each. 

Ditto of 200 tons and above • 10*. each* 

Rules, each copy - - - • b». 

Rules for Classification. 

I. The rules and regulations for the classification of ships, which were originally framed after much 
labour and deliberation; aided by the valuaffe practlcalknowledge °/ K th ® 

Owners' Society, having been revised and considerably modified, the following have been determined 
upon as weU calculated to meet the fair claims of all parties interested In their application, and from 
the adoption of which It Is hoped that considerable benefit and convenience w»U! result. 

*. The characters to be assigned to ships to be, as nearly as possible, a correct indication of their real 
and Intrinsic qualities ; and to be in til cases fixed (not by the surveyors, but) by the committor alter 
the consideration of the reports of the surveyors and such other documents as may be submitted to 
them. 

FiasT Class ShIFS. — * First Description qf the Fir si Class . T 

g. will comprise all ships which have not passed a prescribed age, provided they are kept In a state of 

©©mnleta reoalr and efficiency i and they will be designated by the letter A. 

°°LTh« period to be assigned for their continuing on this class to be determlned with reference to the 
■ • • " . v? ■ . ,u_ tk. ..**.! f k. maiArlkla MmnlAVMl. and the mode of buildioe s and 


policy and of Individual Justice, that, after the expiration of the prescribed period, ships should be per- 
KtSd to remain on the'jftrst bescription of th? First Class, or to be restored thereto for a further 
limited period, such extension of the period may be granted on the conditions hereinafter shown. {See 

**£ N^toijwarw to be surveyed while building by the surveyors to this Society, to toe following three 
stages of their progress : — 
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Firsts — when the frame be completed. 

Second, —.when the berffos are put In, but belbre the decks are laid, and with at least two st rakes of the 
plank of the ceiling, between the lower deck and the bilge, un wrought, to admit of an examination of the 
Inner surface of the plank at the bottom. 

Tfeirsf. when completed, and, if possible, before the plank be painted or payed. 

6. A full statement, agreeably to a form prepared by the society, of the dimensions, scantlings, Ac. 
of all new shine, verified by the builder, is to be transmitted by the surveyor, and to be kept as a 
record in the olllce of the society. 

Ruum to as oBssavKD in building Ships. 

7. TVmberimr. — The whole of the timber to be of good quality, of the descriptions specified by the 
Society, as applicable to the several terms of years for which shipa so constructed may respectively be 
appointed to remain on the List of the First Description of the First Class j the stem, stem-post, beams, 
transoms, aprons, knight heads, hawse timbers, and kelson of ships claiming to stand tieelve fears, 
to be entirely firee from all defects ; the IVame to be well squared from the first foot-hook heads upwards, 
and firee from sap. and likewise below, unless the timber be proportion ably larger than the scantling 
thereafter described ; every alternate set of timbers lobe framed and bolted together to the gunwale. The 
butts of the timbers to be close, and not to be less in thickness than one third of the entire moulding at 
that place, and to be well chocked, with a butt at each end of the chock. 

T%* Scamitimg* to St mJktUm* • — ^ ^ . , * ,* ArtM. /«*#«. 

TW 1W. Second fetothookm, sided, if square st ih« heads 6| IO 

Per ships • - l-so VW Third ftnihoor* Sdsd «ml ioi> tlmbm, Iftauais 9 9 

Imcktt. The Aram* to l># moulded si keUon . a )3 

Room and space to be - SO 30 The frame to be moulded it Boor head* 7 11 

Floor* tided. If square, and has worn sap, to be Top Umber* to be moulded at their hentfc at the 

net Ism at the be*—* than 13 itwintnl* - -46 

Flm fcw b w to, dded, tftqaaie.at a — m h ee ri e - It 

8. The intermediate dimensions for the scantling of timbers between the floor heads and the gunwale 
to be regulated in proportion to the distance from the two points. Should the room an d space be in- 
creased, the siding of the timbers to be increased in proportion. 

TVmm. TW#. In* K m. facAre. 

For *M|w - ISO VXJ To bo moulded at the *nda (not leas than) - 3 64 

Inch* r#. In ck**. And to br tided - • • 7 10 

To ba moulded In tha middle (not Was than) - 7 9 

a Those at the after end of the ship to be reduced in proportion to their length. 

Mioid Smw T om. Ton*. | 

For ships * a - 150 500 } To ba moulded at the mW (not leas than) - 7 )0 

Mnck**. [ And to ba WWd - 4 13 

Ta ba moulded to tha mlddla (not torn than) -9 13 ( 

10. Those at the after end of the ship to be reduced in proportion to their length. 

11. The deck and hold beams to be sufficient In number •. and securely fastened to the sides either 
with lodging knees of iron or wood, or with shelf pieces ; or with a shelf piece and knees ; or with some 
other security equal thereto, so as sufficiently to connect the ends of the beams to the sides of the ship ; 
and, in addition, all vessels of 300 tons shall have at least six vertical knees on each side to tho deck 
beams ; and for every additional 50 tons measurement above 200 tons, they shall have one more hanging 
knee on each side. And ships of 400 tons shall likewise have to their hold beams at least eight vertical 
knees, either as standards or hanging knees (the latter being preferred), and for every additional 100 
tons burden, they shall have one more to each side. F. very ship exceeding 130 tons to have aflbut one 
crutch for the security of the heels of the after timbers of the frame ; one pair of pointers in Mfdtttnn to 


Second toxbcoks, sidsd, if square at (he heads €| IO 
Third ftnthooka Sd«d «nd (oi> tlmbm, Ifusan 6 9 

Th« Artrn# to la mowlcbd •< kehan . a )3 

Tlw frame U> be moulded ■« floor head* -7 11 

Top tlmbm to be moulded U their head* u the 

ilwantnl* - . • 4 A 


Mntkt*. facAre. 

• * 64 


beams ; and for every additional 50 tons measurement above 200 tons, they shall have one more hanging 
knee on each side. And ships of 400 tons shall likewise have to their hold beams at least eight vertical 
knees, either as standards or hanging knees (the latter being preferred), and for every additional 100 
tons burden, they shall have one more to each side. F. very ship exceeding 130 tons to have aflbut one 
crutch for the security of the heels of the after timbers of the frame ; one pair of pointers in Mfdtttnn to 
a knee at each end of the wing transom to connect the stern frame with the after body of the ship ; and 
a transom over the heels of the stern timbers properly kneed. 


Kt*4 mnd KMmtn * : — Tom*. Tom*. tmekt*. Inch** 

ForUUfs - - - 130 500 Mala keHou to bs elded . - IO Is 

m Imckt*. I nr krn*. Main k«bua to ba moulded • IO 14 

Kwi, aided . • - -9I3 pfKurguofktbon, vhmonhor _j, to be 5 ft. 7 t. 

Keel, m oulded t i S I sw tha rabbaS nos lass than . Bat when ridar libow are added, than (bay may ba S } ft. 4ft. 

12. Shifts of timber In ships of 200 tons and upwards, to be not less than I -7th of the main breadth j 
and in ships under 200 tons, to be not less than l-6th of the main breadth. 

13. Flank, — The outside planking shall be of good quality, of the description prescribed In the 
Society’s Form, No. 2-. and shall be clear of all defects. 


Society’s Form, No. 2.. and shall be clear of all defects. 

14. The inside planking to be of the description shown in the Society’s Form, No. 3., and free from 
all foxy, druxy, or decayed planks. The whole to be properly shifted and fastened. 

15. No butts to be nearer than 3 feet to each other, unless there be a stroke wrought between them, 
and then a distance of 4 feet will be allowed ; and no butts to be on the same timber, unless there be 3 
strokes between ; but vessels under 200 tons will be exempted from the fall operation of this rule: and 
lo ships of larger tonnage a literal compliance with it will be dispensed with in cases wherein It may be 
satisfactorily proved that the departure from the rule is only partial, being confined to the ends of the 
ship, or the thin planking of the topside, and does not injuriously affect the ship’s general strength ; but 
such relaxation will not be sanctioned unless an accurate description of the shifting of the plank be 

nitted by the surveyors, to enable the committee to form a proper judgment on the case. 

Thickness uf plank to bu asunder: — 


- 130 500 
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Ink* Clamps and bilge pLtnks - 94 4 
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BllSc loksel 

Waks* leverage) tnck**. Imck**. 

Wawanto jJKjhs If of hard wood 4 * 5 

PUsk t Do. If of Baltic fir, pitch pine, or rad pin# -5 g 

16. Fastenings. — The treenails t to be of good English or A Mean oak, locust, or other hard wood, but 

* As regards the spacing of beams. It appears to the committee that the following scale would In ge- 
neral meet the convenience of stowage in all trades, as well as secure the requisite transverse strength, 
so essential to be attended to according to the tonnage of the vessel. 

The spaces between the beams (hatchways excepted) not to exceed the following distances : — 

Held Beams Deck Be — t 

Vessels under 200 tons - - 8 feet - - .4 feet. 

Vessels 200 and under 400 tons - 8 feet and 4 feet alternately, 7 € One over every bold beam. 

or In that proportion V - < and one In all double 
Vessels 400 tons and above - - 4 feet 6 laches « } C spaces, 

t Whenever copper bolts are substituted for treenails, thetr sixes should be as Follows : — 

For vessels of 150 tons and under 200 tons - . 4 in. 

200 ditto 500 . 1 in. 

500 and above . 2 In. 


C One over 

if • j and ot 

- fin. 

- I In. 

- J In. 
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In no com la Baltic or American oak or elm to be used ; and all planka above nine inches In width are to be 
tree nailed double and tingle, except bolts Intervene; and if leas than that width, then to be treenailed 
single, aad at least one-half of the treenails must go through the celling. All ships to be fastened with 
at least one bolt In every butt, and from the wales to foe lower part of the bilges the bolt to be through 
and clenched. The bilges to have at least one bolt through and clenched in each foot book. The sizes 
of the bolts required in the several parts hereinafter described, to be not leas than as against the same 
expressed, via. : — 


IVim. Tons. 

For ships ... 160 . 600 

ImcAcs. tnchet. 

Hoot-knee, sod dead wood shaft - t U 

“~* , **' U "*- - {‘ib'S.Sf}* 

Kelson holts, on* through each door -07 -SUm 11-ftth 
Baits through the btlgoand foot waling 0 5-Sth» 0 7-8ths 


Butt-bolts . 


Hold beam bolts 
Dock Warn bolts • 


Hooks forward at throat 


Hooks forward at arms 


The lower pintle of the rudder 


O fr-Sche O Mths 
0 7-Kths 1 1-ftth 

O 3.4ths O 7-ftths 
0 7 -Whs 1 1-ftth 


17. In every case where the butt and bilge bolts are not through and clenched, one year will be de- 
ducted from the period which would otherwise be assigned in the classification of the vessel ; but this 
rule will not be applied to ships built previously to the 1st of January, 1835. • 

19. The scantlings and dimensions of all intermediate* sized vessels to be proportionately regulated 
agreeably to a scale adopted by the society, a copy of which is in the hands of each of the surveyors. 

19. Ships surveyed while building, in which au the materials required for a \2 years* ship shall have 
been used, and most of the other requisites for that class fulfilled, but which, from partial deficiencies, 
may not appear to be In all respects entitled to the highest class, although superior to the description of 
a 10 years' ship, may be marked in the book thus, 1 1 A ; thereby denoting that they are to reraaiu In the 
first description of the first class II years, provided they be kept in a state of efficient repair. 

90. Ships surveyed while building. In which the scantling and shlfcs of the timbers, tne thickness and 
shifts of tne planks, and size of fastenings may be the same as are required by the preceding rules, attd 
in which the description of materials prescribed in the annexed tables shall also have been used, but in 
which the alternate sets of timbers snail not have been framed, nor the chocks wrought with a butt at 
each end, nor the frame so well squared as is required for 12 years’ ships, but which shall be in other 
respects equal thereto, shall be marked “ 10 A ** ; thereby denoting that they are to remain on the list 
of ships or the first description of the first class 10 years, provided they be kept in a state of efficient 
repair. 

21. In all other cases, ships surveyed while building, and constructed of the materials of good quality, 
shown In the society’s tables. No. 1, 2, and 3., will be classed for the several terms of years respectively 
appointed for their remaining on the list m ships of the first description of the first class; and in au 
snips, not built under survey, for which a class exceeding 4 years may be claimed, the timbers shall be 
required to be completely exposed for examination, by a listing or plank being taken out (if not origi- 
nally left open) all fore and aft at the foothook heads, and another between decks ; and the material of 
the frame being thus ascertained, shall be reported to the committee, and a class assigned accordingly. 

22. Ships built in the U. Kingdom under a roof, and which shall have occupied a period of not less 
than 12 months in their construction, will have 1 year added to the period prescribed for their continuing 
on the list of ships of the first description of ihe first class. 

23. Ships built in the U. Kingdom since the year 1834, and not surveyed while building by the sur- 
veyors to this society, or sAere the owners or builders may have refused to permit them to survey and 
examine the same at the several periods prescribed by the rules, will be subjected to the minutest pos- 
sible examination previously to assigning the class in which they may be placed according to the regu- 
lations gbut In all such cases one year will be deducted from the period which would otherwise be 
allowed. In consequence of t heir not having been submitted to such survey during their construction. In 
no case, however, will a higher grade than 10 A be assigned to ships built in the U. Kingdom, which 
shall not have been surveyed while building. 


Continuation qf Skips in the First Description qf the First Class. „ 

24. If, on the termination of the period of original designation, or If at any subsequent period within 
the limitation hereafter mentioned, a ship owner should wish to have his ship remain or be replaced on 
the letter A, he Is to send a written notice thereof to the committee, who shall then direct a special 
survey to be held, consisting of not leas than 3 competent persons, to be appointed by the committee 
(one of whom to be a surveyor, the exclusive servant of the society ) ; that at such surrey the attention 

of t^e surveyors shall be particularly directed to tbe state of the following parts of the ship, viz The 

upper and lower deck bolts, and the outside planks through which they pass ; the waffirways and beams, 
so far as they can be examined; the hawse timbers, knight-heads, breast- hooks, and transoms; the 
floors and kelsons ; planking outside, from the light water-mark upwards ; the celling Inside, the frame 
and Inner surface of the outside planking where It mar be seen ; the decks and comings ; and the shear 
ami general form of the ship: — that on these points they shall transmit a detailed report, accompanied 
by such observations as may occur to them, either from inspection of the ship, or from information of 
the repairs she may have received. And if from the report of such special survey, the ship shall appear 
to be in all respects in a sound and efficient stkte, and to have preserved b«V original form unaltered, tbe 
committee shall continue such ship on the letter A for such farther period as they may think fit. not 
exceeding, however, one-third of tne number of years which had been originally assigned. Ships so 
continued shall be distinguished in the register hook by the number of years for which the classing is 
extended being Inserted separately under the number assigned on the original classin^ttbereby denoting 
that the ship has been found on survey in such rood and efficient order as to entltlefier to continue 
years longer on the list of ships ot the first description of the first class. In all cases in which shipa arw 
intended to be surveyed under this rule, they must either be docked or laid on tbe ways. Tbe period 
assigned for continuation will, upon all occasions, commence from the time the ship may have gone oC 
the Tetter A, without regard to the date when the survey for this purpose may have been held. 

Restoration qf Ships to the First Description qf the First Class . 

29. First Rule. — If, at any time before the expiration of two-thirds of tbe number of years beyond the 
period far which ships may have been originally assigned to remain in the first description or the first 
class, an owner be desirous to have his ship restored to the list of ships of that description, such re- 
storation (on his consenting to the special survey hereinafter described, to be held by two surveyors, and 
performing the repairs found requisite) will be granted for a period not exceeding two-thirds of the time 
originally assigned for her remaining as a ship of the first description of the first class, the same to be 
calculated from the date of such repairs. 

26. Requisites for Restoration . — AU the bolts in the range of each deck to be driven out, and the planks 
taken out : the upper deck water- wavs, and plank shears, and spirketting, and the strake next the water- 
ways on ihe lower deck In the midships, to be taken out ; the sheathing to be entirely stripped of T 
the bottom ; a stfake in the upper course of the bottom between the wales and the light-water mark, 
fore and aft, and a plank In the ceiling at the floor heads on each side, to be taken out ; the limbers to be 
clear, and the hooks forward to be exposed : and in that state the ship to be submitted to a special survey 
and examination, at which the attention of the surveyors appointed by this society is to be particularly 
directed to the state of the decks, the remaining plank of the topsides, the wales, upper courses, and tree- 
nails, and other fastenings ; also to the stale of the frame, hawse timbers, and knight heeds, kelson. 
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I. foot hooks, celling, and breast hooka, the rudder In all Ha parts and hangings | add If. after aneftf 
examination, the owner should consent to take out ail planks, timbers, beams, knees, water-wars, fasten- 
logs, and other parts that may he found detective, or objected to, and replace them with materials of 
the same species, or of eouaJ quality, with those of which the ship was originally constructed, such ships 
to be entitled to restoration to the first description of the first class for a period proportionate to their 
real condition and the extent of the repairs performed ; or If timber of an Interior description, or second- 
hand English or African oak or teak be used, then for a period not exceeding that for which such ma- 
terials would have entitled a new ship to stand A I . according to the tables, subject In either case to the 
ship being at alt tiroes thereafter kept In a state of efficient repair. 

Wt, Second Rule. — If at any agemf a vessel, an owner be desirous to have his ship restored to the first 
description of the first class, such restoration (on his consenting to the special survey hereinafter de 
scribed, to be held by two surveyors, and performing the repairs thereby found requisite) will bo granted 
for so long a period as may be deemed expedient by the committee, not exceeding, In any case, the term 
of six years. 

»• Requisite* Jbr Restoration. — The whole of the outside plank of the vessel to be taken ofT as low 
as the second foot hook heads, and the remainder of the planking, either outside or Inside, together with 
all the decks, to be removed, so as to expose the timbers of the frame entirely to view, and In that state 
the ship to be submitted to a special survey and examination by the surveyors appointed by this society t 
and If. after such examination, all timbers, beams, knees, kelsons, transoms, breast hooks, remaining 
planks. Inside or outside, or other pans found to be defective, be replaced with materials of the seme 
species, or of equal quality with thoee of which the ship was originally coo struct ed, and all the treenails 
driveo out and renewed, such ship may be restored to the first description of the first class. But If 
timber of an inferior description, or second-hand English or African oak or teak, be used, then for a 
period not exceeding that for which such materials would have entitled a new ship to stand A 1. according 
to the tables, subject, in either case, to the ship being at all times thereafter kept in a state of efficient 
repair. 

x9. On the same principle of glvlug to ships which shall be actually proved to be superior of their 
class and In excellent condition, every advantage that can be extended to them consistently with the 
maintenance of the general principles on which the society was established, ships which have been re- 
stored to the class A, shall be entitled to an extension of the time, subject to the same conditions of 
survey and examination as are prescribed for ships proposed to be continued in the first description of 
the first class, at the expiration of the period first assigned to them ; but. In like manner, the term of 
such extended continuance shall be limited to a perod not exceeding one third of the number of years 
for which the ships may respectively have been restored, without any reference whatever to the period 
originally assigned to thees. * 


FiasT Class Ships.— Second Description. 

90. Will comprise all ships whie^i having passed the prescribed age, but have not undergone the repairs 
which would entitle them to be continued In or restored to the first description, or having been continued 
or restored, and the additional period thus assigned having expired, shall appear on survey to be still 
In a condition for the sate conveyance of dry and perishable cargoes ; and they will be designated by the 
diphthong .t : but such of the snips of this class as shall be found on survey to be of superior descrip- 
tion. being fit for the safe conveyance of dry and perishable goods to and from all parts of the world, 
shall be distinguished by inserting their character In red with an asterisk thus prefixed. Those 

ships, however, the original construction of which may not have entitled them to be classed In tbc first 
class A for a longer period than five years, will not be allowed the distinction of the asterisk. 

31. For the purpose of continuiug a ship on the list of ships of the second description of the first class, 
g careful survey will be required to be made annually, or on the return of the ship from every foreign 
voyage, by one of the surveyors to this society, who is to state distinctly and separately the actual con- 
dition of the upper deck fastenings, water-ways, splrketting, plankshears. topsides, upper deck with Its 
appendages, lower deck fastening, wales, counter, plank, and treenails outside to the water’s edge, rudder, 
windlass, and capstan, beams, breast-hooks, and timbers ; but if not surveyed within twelve months 
after entering the second description of the first class, such ship having been during that time In some 
port in the United Kingdom, the character will be omitted until such snrrey be held; or as the cate 
may be. she will be allowed to pass Into the class E. Whenever it shall appear to the surveyors that 
a vessel classed JE with the asterisk shall no longer he In a condition to deserve that distinction, notice 
of the proposal to reduce her shall be given in writing to the owner, master, or agent. 


British North American Built Ships, and Fir Ship*. 

31 Ships built in the British North American colonies, and all ships, wherever built, the frames of which 
jre composed of fir, of 900 tons and above, shall. In order to entitle them to be classed In the register 
book of the society, be secured In their bilges by the application of iron riders to cover the joints of the 
floor ami foothook heads, to extend from tne height of the hold beams to the floors so as to receive not 
less than two bolts In a substantial part of the floors ; the number of Iron riders to be not less than 
one on every fourth floor on each side from two feet abaft the mainmast to two feet abaft the fore- 
mast, the site thereof to be not less than 3} inches by If inches at the joints of the timbers for ships of 
from 900 to 400 tons, and to be increased one quarter of an Inch each way, for every 100 tons of 
increased sis*. That all such ships shall also be secured by iron hanging knees to the hold beams, 
one knew to every* alternate hold beam, provided the distance of the said beams from each other does 
not exceed 4 foePfi Inches, and the tonnage be less chan 400 tons ; but if the distance exceeds 4 feet 0 
lawful or the ship Is 400 Cone and above, then one to every hold beam. The knees to be connected with 
tie riders or not, at the option or convenience of the owners ; but If not so connected, the side arms are 
to be long enough to receive at Least four bolls ; the whole to be securely bolted with bolts of sufficient 
size. In cases of refusal, the words ” not fastened as per rule, section 62,,” will be inserted against the 
ve ss els* names- 

39. All British North American built ships, which have gone or may go off the list of ships of the 
first description of the first class, or which may be of an age exceeding the period tor which they might 
have had claims to be put upon that class (w nether classed or not), shall, as from time to time they 
come under examination, be subjected to a careful survey, to be made by one of the surveyors to this 
society; and no farther character shall be assigned them unless a surrey shall be held as thus pre- 
scribed, and a strake of the planking, either Inside or outside, be removed from stem to sternpost (on 
both sides) immediately above the turn of the bilge In midships, and In such range forward and aft as to 
expose the Umbers of the frame to view ; that a special report of the state of these timbers, and of the 
general state and condition of the upper deck fastenings, water-wars, spirkettlna. plimksbeart, topsides, 
upper deck with Its appendages, lower deck fastenings, wales, counter, plank and treenails outride to the 
water's edge, rudder/windlass, end cap s tan , beams, and breasihooks, shall be transmitted ter the sur- 
veyors to the committee ; and on the reoeipt of such report the classing shall taka place. If the diphthong 
character be then assigned, it shall be continued (subject to an annual surrey) lor a period net exceed 
Ing the number of years originally assigned for the snip*# remaining In the first description of the first 
class ; at the expiration of which the character will be discontinued, unless a similar surrey and r “ 
atfoa of the frame be again submitted to. 

94. Second clam ship* will comprise all ships which shall be found on survey unfit for carrying dry 
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car got*, bat perfectly fit for the conveyance, on any voyage, of cargoes not In their nature subject to 
sea damage j and they will be designated by the letter E. 

36. Subject to occasional inspection, at least once in every two years, ships will continue in this class 
so tongas their condition shall. In the opinion of the committee, entitle them thereto. 

86. Third class skips will comprise ships that are In good condition, and which shall be found on survey 
fit for the conveyance, on short voyages (not out of Europd), of cargoes in their nature not subject to 
sea damage ; and they will be designated by the letter 1. 

37. The bottom of every ship Is to be caulked once in every five yekrs, unless wood sheathed and 
felted, and then once In every seven years, except In the case of teak- built ships, upon which a special 
survey may have been requested, and the surveyors having ascertained, by the removal of a strake of 
sheathing fore and alt under the wales, and a strake at the first foothook heads, and by causing listings 
to be cut out at the wood's ends, that such caulking is not required, the same may then be dispensed 
with. If any ship shall be stripped within the periods above mentioned, her bottom (s to be caulked. 

88. In alt cases in which it snail satisfactorily appear to the surveyors to this society that doubling of 
sufficient thickness (not less than two inches) properly wrought ana fastened, may be allowed as a sub- 
stitute for the shilling of plank, either iu the wales or bottom, the surveyor is to make a special report 
thereoC together with his reasons, to the committee, who will determine thereon. 

89. Iron fastened Skip*. — AJ I ships (except those built in India) although Iron fastened, shall be 
classed in the same manner as copper fastened ships, so long as they remain unsheathed with copper, 
provided they are. In all other respects, constructed in accordance with the rules ; but when sheathed 
with copper over the Iron fastenings. the words “ coppered over iron fastenings" shall be added to the 
character In the register book, and continued until the ship be thoroughly copper fastened. 

40. Ships built in India, although fastened with iron, shall be permitted to be copper sheathed with- 
out any mark being placed In the book, provided the bottom be felted or chu named, and wood-sheathed, 
and subject to a careful examination or the iron fastenings on every occasion on which the sheathing 
is stripped off, for which purpose some of the bolts and nails are to be taken out of the lower part of 
the bottom, and to be seen by the surveyor ; but no such ship shall be permitted to continue either on 
the A or on the JE class for a longer period than one-half the number of rears beyond the term originally 
assigned for her remaining on the first description of the first class, unless the bottom shall have been 
doubled, or the whole of the iron fastenings taken out or properly secured, and the bottom fastened 
with copper bolts, or treenails, or both. 


Skips' Anchors , Cables , and Stores. 

41. All vessels are required to have their masts, spars, and standing lining In good order, and salts in 
sufficient number and good condition ; and every ship is to be supplied with a good hempen stream cable or 
tow line, of sufficient sixe and length, and with at least one good warp ; and all vessels are to be 
provided with anchors of proper weight, and cables of approved quality, in number and length accord- 
ing to the undermentioned scale : — 

4*2. Anchors All vessels under 200 tons to have at least two bower anchors ; and all vessels of 300 

tons and above, to be provided with at least three bower anchors. 


44. CWSIm.— A ll 
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45. But in all cases where hempen cables are used, then one-sixth more in length will he required. 

46. Boat*. — All vessels under 150 tons to be provided with one good boat ; and every vessel of 150 
tons and above to be provided with at least two good boats. 

47. The efficient state and condition of ships' anchors, cables, and ‘stores will be designated by the 
figure 1.; and where the same are found Insufficient in quantity, or defective in quality, by the figure 2. 

48. In ail cases in which the application of the rules must necessarily be regulated by the ship's ad- 
measurement, the least tonnage (whether the result of the old or new method) Is to be adopted. 


Ship* navigated bp Steam. 

49. All sea-going vessels navigated by steam shall be required to be surveyed twice in each year, 
when a character will be assigned to them, according to the report of survey, as regards the classification 
of the hull and materials of the vessel. 

50. That with respect to the boilers and machinery, the owners are required to produce to the surveyors 

to this society, at the above-directed surveys, a certificate from some competent master engineer, de- 
scribing their state and condition at those periods ; and to which certificate it Is desirable there should be 
added a description of the particulars of the same as far as may be practicable, in the manner and form 
directed by the Society ; to be appended to the report of survey, and delivered to the committee, who will 
thereupon insert in the register book the letter* “ denoting that the boilers and machinery hare 

been inspected, and certified to be in good order and safe working condition ; but if no certificate of their 
condition be tarnished by the owner or master, then no character can be assigned for the machinery. 

51. Hull -The surveyors to this society are directed to examine and report the scantling of timbers. 

plank, and fastenings, and to state where ouilt, and by whom, in the same manner as directed for sflflag 
vessels. 

63. Scantling*. — The scantlings for a steam vessel under 300 tons register are to be deemed sufficient. 
If equal to those required by the scale prescribed In the rules of this society for a sailing vessel of tve 
thirds of the registered tonnage of such steam vessel. 

53. But for a steam vessel above 300 tons register, the scantlings are to be equal to those required by 
the scale for a sailing vessel of three fourths of the registered tonnage of such steam vessel. 

64. Floors. — Where the vessel is not filled In solid to the floor heads in the engine room, an hweeptfon 
will be specially made against any reduction of the scantling of the floors, which. In such cases, trill not 
be permitted to be upon the reduced scale of two thirds or three fourths of the dimensions for the scant- 
lings of sailing vessels as before stated ; but the floors will then be required to be equal to the dimensions 
set forth In the rules for ships of the actual registered tonnage of the steam vessel. 

66. The surveyors are required to report the number, site, length, fastenings, and mode of arrangement 
of the euglne and boiler sleepers, and the description of timber of which they are composed, and Whether 
diagonally trussed with wood or iron, and to what extent ; the length, site, and fiutenlng of shelf-pieces 
and peddle beams t and whether the vessel be constructed with s poncing*, and how they are formed; and 
to give the length end shifting of the plank outside and inside. 

66. Materials and Stores The surveyors are to examine and report the number and description oftbo 

masts, sails, anchors, cables, hawsers, warps, and boats, as directed to be done for sailing vessels ; but the 
anchors and tables will not be required to exceed In weight and length those of a sailing vessel of two 
thirds of the registered tonnage of the steam vessel . 

67. The surveyors are to be particular In examining and reporting the condition of the boats of all 

vessels employed In carrying passengers. ..... 

The having. In cou sequence of various applications, given their serious attention to the 
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peculiarities fn the construction of steam vessels, came to a resolution, on the 98th May, 1849, to allow of 
the following relaxation In favour of vessels of that class, subject to the conditions of survey hereinafter 
mentioned. 

“ That 6r (to be either pitch pine, Baltic red Ur, or American red pine), larch, hackmatack, or Juniper, 
may be used for upper deck beams, to an extent not exceeding one* half the number of beams required, 
according to the vessel’s tonnage. * 

" That the same materials may be used In the outside planking from the first foothook beads upwards, 
excepting for the wales, shearsttakes, and plank shears. 

*• That the same materials be likewise allowed to be used In the Inside planking, excepting for the bilge 
jplaoks. shelf pieces and stringers, and clamps. 

f “ That steam vessels built In all other respects In conformity with the annexed tables shall be classed 
for the terms of years therein respectively proscribed, subject to the following conditions i 

" That the rule requiring a survey * twice a year * be rigidly enforced, and that whenever the boilers 


•• That the rule requiring a survey * twice a year * be rigidly enforced, and that whenever the boilers 
are taken out, the vessel shall be subjected to a particular and special survey, in order to ascertain her 
general condition, and particularly the state of the fir, or other materials herein allowed to be used. 

** That unless such surveys be held, the characters which may have been assigned to steam vessels shall 
be struck out annually on reprinting the register book.” 

In pursuance of this resolution, the characters of such steam vessels as have not been surveyed as pre- 
scribed , have this year been struck out accordingly. 

By order of the Committee. 


So. 9. White Lhm Court, Comhitt, 
lA>ndom % 1*1 JmJy, 184*. 


Charles Graham, Secretary. 


Iron Ship*. 

Notice is hereby given, that in pursuance of a resolution this day passed by the committee for managing 
the afEurs of Llord s Register of British and Foreign Shipping, the character of A 1. will In fixture be 
granted to such snips as shall be constructed of Iron under the survey of the surveyors to this society, 
and be reported, on their completion, to have been built of good and substantial materials, and with good 
workmanship. 

Iron ships already built, upon being subject to a careful and minute survey, and being reported to be 
in a high state of repair and efficiency, will also be classed as above ; but if not so reported, they will be 
allowed such other character as, on a due consideration of their respective claims, they may be found to 
deserve. 

In every Instance in which a character may be assigned to ships built of iron. It must be understood 
that such ships must be subjected to a careful annual survey, and that the continuance or otherwise of 
the character assigned will depend entirely upon the result of this surrey. Vessels not surveyed annually 
will lose their character. 

By order of the Committee. 

Charles Graham, Secretary. 

X, White Lion Coart . ComJkiU, 

4th January, 1844. 

No one can question the advantages that will result from carrying a plan of this sort 
completely into execution, or those that have already been derived from the extent to 
which it has been carried. We confess, however, that we incline to think that the 


classification of ships should be effected by government agents. It is invidious to 
impose on one set of merchants and ship owners the task of deciding upon the condition 
of the ships or other property belonging to others ; and, though we have every con- 
fidence in the integrity of the gentlemen composing the committee, the most honour- 
able men are liable to be influenced by an eejrrit da ctirp*, and by insensible biassea. 
We, therefore, cannot help thinking that the scheme would have a much better chance 
of success, and that the classification would be more likely to be correct, were it 
managed by individuals nowise connected with business. The surveyors, on whose 
rapacity and honesty the whole scheme principally depends, should be quite inde- 
pendent of the good or ill will of those on whose property they have to report. Hut 
ean that be said to be the case at present ? and can it be fairly presumed that merchants 
or ship owners will deal by the property of their friends and neighbours as it might be 
dealt with by officers appointed by, and responsible only to, government? We appre- 
hend that both those questions must be answered in the negative ; and hence our 
conviction that this is a matter in which government should interfere. No one can 
doubt that it is bound to do every thing in its power to promote the n|sty of navi- 
gamon, and to preserve the lives of our seamen. In this view it erects lighthouses, and 
prescribes regulations as to pilotage, Ac. Hut, how indispensable soever, these are not 
more essential to the interests of navigation than a proper classification of ships ; and, 
if other megns should foil fully to effect this desirable purpose, government will 
certainty n e gle c t a most important duty if it do not interpose. In the mean time, 
however, the mercantile and shipping interests are deeply indebted to the gentlemen 
who have done so much to obviate the abuses of the old system. — (For a further dis- 
cussion of this important question, see the article on the Frequency of Shipwrecks in 
the 199d number of the Edinburgh Review ; R eeel s o the Report* of the Common* Com- 
mitt ess of 1836 and 1843, on Shipwreck.) 

SHIPS’ PAPERS, the papers or documents required for the manifestation of the 
property of the ship and cargo, fit c. They are of 9 sorts ; via. 1st, those required by 
the law of a particular country — as the certificate of registry, licence, charterparty, bills 
of lading, bill of health, fitc. -—(see these titles)— required by the law of England to be 
on board British ships ; and, 9dly, those required by the law of nations to be on board 
neutral ships, to vindicate their title to that character.' Mr. Seijeant Marshall, follow- 
ing Hubner (B« la 8ai*4* de* RAtimen* ffeuir**, L 941— 959.), has given the following 
description of the latter class of documents : — 
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1 . The Passport , Sea Brief, or Sea Letter. — This is a permission from the neutral 
state to the captain or master of the ship, to proceed on the voyage proposed, and usually 
contains his name and residence ; the name, property, description, tonnage, and destina- 
tion of the ship ; the nature and quantity of the cargo, the place whence it comes, and 
its destination ; with such other matters as the practice of the place requires. This 
document is indispensably necessary for the safety of every neutral ship. Hubner says 
that it is the only paper rigorously insisted on by the Barbary corsairs ; by the production^ 
of which alone their friends are protected from insult. 

2. The Proof a of Prcqyerty. — These ought to show that the ship really belongs to the 
subjects of a neutral state. If she appear to either belligerent to have been built in the 
enemy’s country, proof is generally required that she was purchased by the neutral 
before, or captured and legally condemned and sold to the neutral after, the declaration 
of war ; and in the latter case the bill of sale , properly authenticated, ought to be pro- 
duced. Hubner admits th^J these proofs are so essential to every neutral vessel, for 
the prevention of frauds, that such as sail without them have no reason to complain if 
they be interrupted in their voyages, and their neutrality disputed. 

U. The Muster Roll. — This, which the French call role d' equipage, contains the names, 
ages, quality, place of residence, and, above all, the place of birth , of every person of the 
ship’s company. This document is of great use in ascertaining a ship’s neutrality. It 
must naturally excite a strong suspicion, if the majority of the crew be found to consist 
of foreigners; still inure, if they be natives of the enemy’s country. — (See Seamen.) 

4. The Charter party. — Where the ship is chartered, this instrument serves to authen- 
ticate many of the facts on which the trut^ of her neutrality must rest, and should there- 
fore be always found on board chartered ships. 

5. The Bills of Lading. — By these the captain acknowledges the receipt of the goods 
specified therein, and promises to deliver them to the consignee or his order. Of these 
there are usually several duplicates ; one of which is kept by the captain, one by the 
shipper of the goods, and one transmitted to the consignee, lliis instrument, being only 
the evidence of a private transaction between the owner of the goods and the captain, 
does not carry with it the same degree of authenticity as the charterparty. 

6. The Invoices. — These contain the particulars and prices of each parcel of goods, 
with the umount of the freight, duties, and other charges thereon, which are usually 
transmitted from the shippers to their factors or consignees. These invoices prove by 
whom the goods were shipped, and to whom consigned. They carry with them, how- 
ever, but little authenticity ; being easily fabricated where fraud is intended. 

7. The Log Booh , or Ship's Jtrurnal. — This contains a minute account of the ship’s 
course, with a short history of every occurrence during the voyage. If this be faithfully 
kept, it will throw great light on the question of neutrality ; if it be in any respect 
fabricated, the fraud may in general be easily detected. 

8. The Bill of Health. — This is a certificate, properly authenticated, that the ship 

comes from a place where no contagious distemper prevails ; and that none of the crew, 
at the time of her departure, were infected with any such disorder. It is generally found 
on board ships coming from the Levant, or from the coast of Barbary, where the plague 
so frequently prevails. % 

A ship using false or simulated papers is liable to confiscation. — ( Marshall on /itapr. 
ance , l>ook i. c. 9. § 6. ) 

SIIOKS (Du. Schoenen ; Fr. Souliers ; Ger. Schuhe ; It. Sairpe ; Hus. Baschmahi / 

Sp. Z<tpatosy, articles of clothing that are universally worn, and require no description* 
The shoe manufacture is of great value and importance. The finest sort of shoe£ is 
made in London; but the manufacture is carried on upon the largest scale in Northamp- 
tonshire and Staffordshire. The Ixmdon warehouses derive considerable supplies from 
Nnntwich, Congleton, and Sandbaeh, in Cheshire. During the late war, the contractor 
for shoes generally furnished about 600,000 pairs annually. — (For an estimate of the 
value of the shoes annually manufactured in Britain, see Leathkh. ) 

SHUMAC oh SUMACH (Ger. Schmack, Sumach; Fr. Sumac , Roure , Roux; 

It. Sommaoo ; Sp. Zumaque ; Hus. Sumah ). Common shumac (Rhus Coriaria) is a shrub 
that grows naturally in Syria, Palestine, Spain, and Portugal. That whi*h is cultivated 
in Italy, and is improperly called young fustic , is the Rhus Cotinus. It is cultivated 
with great care : its shoots are cut down every year quite to the root ; and. after being 
dried, they are chipped or reduced to powder by a mill, and thus prepared for the pur- 
poses of dyeing and tanning. The shumac cultivated in the neighbourhood of Montpellier 
is called rtdoul or rondo . Shumac may be considered of good quality when its odour 
is strong, colour of a lively green, is well ground, and free from stalks. Italian shumac 
is used in dyeing a ftill high yellow, approaching to the orange, upon wool or cloth ; 
but the colour is fugitive* Common shumac is useful for drab and dove colours m 
calico printing, and is also capable of dyeing black. — ( Bancroft on Colours , voL ii* 
p. IOO.) 
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Of 187,009 cwt*. of ihumac Imported In 1H40, no fewer than 189,007 cwts, were from Italy. The entries 
for consumption In 1849 amounted to 184,687 cwt*. The price of shumac varies (duty Is. per ton paid) 
from 7s. to 1*2*. a cwt. 

Shumac. the produce of Europe, may not be Imported for home consumption except In British ships, or 
in ships of the country of which it is the produce, or from which it is Imported, under penalty of confis- 
cation. and forfeiture of 100/. by the master of the ship (9 fie 4 WiU. 4. c. 54. \ 9. and 23.) 

SIERRA LEONE, an English settlement, near the mouth of the river of the 
same name, on the west coast of Africa, lat. 8° M N. . Ion. 1 3° 5* W. 

Objects of the Colony. — This colony was founded partly as a commercial establish- 
ment, but more from motives of humanity. It was intended to consist principally of 
free blacks, who, being instructed in the Christian religion, and in the arts of Europe, 
should become, as it were, a focus whence civilisation might be diffused among the 
surrounding tribes. About 1,200 free negroes, who, having joined the royal standard 
in the American war, were obliged, at the termination of that contest, to take refuge 
in Nova Scotia, were conveyed thither in 1792: to these were afterwards added the 
Maroons from Jamaica ; and, since the legal abolition of the slave trade, the negroes 
taken in the captured vessels, and liberated by the mixed commission courts, have beeil 
carried to the colony. The total population of the colony in 18:19 amounted to about 
42,000, all black or coloured, with the exception of about lOO whites. 

Success of the Efforts to civilise the Jilacks. — Great efforts have been made to introduce 
order and industrious habits amongst these persons. We are sorry, however, to be 
obliged to add, that these efforts, though prosecuted nt an enormous expense of blood 
and treasure, have been signally unsuccessful. There is, no doubt, some discrepancy 
in the accounts of the progress made by the blacks. It is, however, sufficiently clear, 
that it has ln*cn very inconsiderable, and we 3o not think that any other result could 
be rationally anticipated. Their laziness has !>ccn loudly complained of, but without 
reason. Men arc not industrious without a motive; and most of those motives that 
stimulate all classes in colder climates to engage in laborious employments, arc unknown 
to the indolent inhabitants of this burning region, where clothing is of little importance, 
whore sufficient supplies of food may Ik* obtained with comparatively little exertion, and 
where more than half the necessaries and conveniences of Europeans would be positive 
incumbrances. And had it been otherwise, what progress could a colony be expected 
to make, into which there have been annually imported thousands of liberated negroes, 
most of whom are barbarians in the lowest stage of civilisation ? 

influence of the Colony upon the illicit Since 'Trade. — As a means of checking the 
prevalence of the illicit slave trade, the establishment of a colony at Sierra I .cone has 
been worse than useless. That trade is principally carried on with the countrie* round 
the bfght of Biafira and the bight of Benin, many hundred mile* distant from Sierra 
Leone ; and the mortality in the captured ships during their voyage to the latter is often 
very great. The truth is that this traffic will never Ihj effectually put down otherwise 
than by the great powers declaring it to be piracy , and treating those engaged in it, 
wherever and by whomsoever they may be found, as sea robbers or pirates. Such a 
declaration would be quite conformable to the spirit of the declaration put forth by the 
Congress of Vienna in 1824. — (See Slave Trade.) But the jealousies with respect 
to the right of visitation and search are so very great, that it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether the maritime powers will ever be brought to concur in any declaration of the 
kind now alluded to; unless, however, something of this sort be done, wc apprehend 
there are but blender grounds for supposing that the trade will be speedily suppressed. 

Climate of Sierra I.etme. — 'Hie soil in the vicinity of Sierra Leone seems to be but 
of indifferent fertility, and the climate is about the most destructive that can be imagined. 
The mortality among the Africans sent to it seems unusually great ; and amongst the 
whites it is quite excessive. Much as we desire the improvement of the blacks, we 
protest against its Ixdng attempted by sending our countrymen to certain destruction 
in this most pestiferous of all pestiferous places. It would seem, too, that it i* quite 
unnecessary, and that blacks may In* employed to 611 the official situations in the colony. 
But if otherwise, it should be unconditionally abandoned. 

C'rmmerce of Sierra and the fCest Coast of Africa. — Commercially considered. 

Sierra I>oone appears to quite as little advantage ns in other points of view. We im- 
port from it about 1 3,000 loads of leak wood a year, with small quantities of camwood, 
ivory, palm oil. hides, gums, and a few other articles ; but their value is inconsiderable, 
amounting to not more than from 60,000/. to 100,000/. a year. The great article of 
import from the coast of Africa is palm oil, and of this we imported, in 1841, 397,076 
cwt., of which only 9,336 cwt. came from Sierra Leone. The great bulk of it was fur- 
nished by the coast to the west and south of the Rio Volta, many hundred miles fro**\ 
Sierra Leone. Wc doubt, indeed, whether the commerce with the western coast of 
Africa will ever be of much importance. The condition of the natives would require 
to be very much changed before they can become considerable consumers of European 
manufactures. It U singular, that speculative persons in this country should 90 
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much bent on prosecuting, without regard to expense, a trade with barbarous uncivilised 
hordes, while they contribute to the neglect or oppression of the incomparably more 
extensive and beneficial intercourse we might carry on with the opulent and civilised 
nations in our immediate vicinity. The equalisatiorf^of the duties on Canadian and 
Baltic timber, and the reduction of the oppressive duties on foreign sugar and brandy, 
and on French silks and gloves, would do ten times more to extend our commerce, 
than the discovery of 50 navigable rivers, and the possession of as many forts, on the 
African coast. If, however, an establishment be really required for the advantageous 
prosecution of the trade to Western Africa, it is abundantly obvious that it should be 
placed much further to the south than Sierra Leone. The island of Fernando l*o has 
been suggested for this purpose ; but, after the dear-bought experience we have already 
had, it is to be hoped that nothing will be done with respect to it without mature 
consideration. 


Account of the Quantities of the Articles imported Into the U. Kingdom from the West Coast of Africa 
in 1811 , specifying the Districts whence they were imported, and the Quantities brought from each. 


Artie Us. 


Harwood - torn 

Camwood • - __ 

Colle* - - . lb*. 

Ebony ... tons 
Ginger - - - carls. 

Grains. Guinea, and of 
1'aradUe - - lbs. 

Gum. animt and copal, cwts. 

I>o., Senegal - — 

Hides, unt-mned - — 

Oil, palm • . — 

Pepper - - - lb*. 

Red or Guinea wood • Urns 
Rice, not in ihe husk - f*U. 

Ihi, in the hu«k - liutheli 
Teeth, elephants* and 
sea horse - - rwtu. 

Teak wood -* - load* 

Was, beet' - - cwn. 


Senegal and 
(he <‘oa»t 
from Morocco 
to the Hirer 
Gambia 
traclufcivc. 

Sierra Leone 
and live ( 'out 
from tlx 

Hirer 

Gambia, In- 
clusive, to the 
Hirer 
Meturada. 

Windward 
Coax from 
the Hirer 
Mouroda 
to Cai>e 

A pollonix. 

Cape Court 
Cattle and 
tlx Gold 
Coaat, from 
Cape Apol* 
Ionia to the 
Hio Volt*. 

1 

Coast from 
the Hio 
Volta to the 
Cape of 
flood Hope. 

Wed Coart 
of Africa 
not other- 
wise de- 
scribed. 

Total. 


. 

. 

' DO 

1,842 


2,01* 


658 

22 

175 

101 


956 


93,098 


• 

1,146 


94,244 


39 


10 

13 


62 


738 

* 

' ' 

- 


7581 


768 1 


6,482 1 

661 


7.91 1 f 


87 

• • 

M 

30 


198, 

A, 601 ‘ 

Ii« ; 

. 

■ - 



5.815 


4,917 

• 

■ . . ■ 

25* 


4,94* 


9.336 

?,I4I 

42.745 j 

342.831 


397.076- 

2 " 

*2,012 | 

• 

* 

345 


*2,359 



- • 


• 


6! 


1 20 

• 

1 6 1 

1 - . j 


*0 


1 

• 


_ . 1 

: 1 


5,385 ! 

1 - - I 

1 234 ] 

1 

851 

! 1 ,02.3 

| I 

2,1*9' 

- 

12,616 1 



511 


13,1*7 


1 5,018 


• 72 

1 40 


1 5,160 


The total value of the exports of British produce and manufacture to the west coast 
of Africa, amounted in 1841, to 410,798/. ; of which cotton goods made 18*3,622/., hard- 
ware and cutlery, 1 9,378/., brass and copper manufactures, 16,452/., See. The exports to 
Sierra Leone did not amount to Jtli part of the whole, being only 96,092/. 

Expense* incurred on account of Sierra J^eone, — The pecuniary expense occasioned 
by this colony, and our unsuccessful efforts to suppress the foreign slave trade, have been 
altogether enormous. Mr. Keith Douglas is reported to have stated, in his place in the 
House of Commons, in July, 1831, that “down to the year 1824, the civil expenses 
of Sierra Leone amounted to 2,26*8,000/. ; and that the same expenses had amounted, 
from 1824 to 1830, to 1,082,000/. The naval expenses, from 1807 to 1824, had been 
1,630,000/. The payments to .Spain and Portugal, to induce them to relinquish 
the slave trade, amounted to 1,230,000/. 'Hie expenses on account of captured 
slaves were 533,092/. The expenses incurred on account of the mixed commission 
•courts were 198,000/. Altogether, this establishment had cost the country nearly 

8,000,000 L r 

The prodigality of this expenditure is unmatched, except by its uselessness. It is 
doubtful whether it has prevented a single African from being dragged into slavery, 
or conferred the smallest real advantage on Africa. The kings of Spain and Portugal 
turned their spurious humanity to good account. But there is now, we believe, an 
end of all attempts to bribe such monarchs to respect the treaties into which they have 
entered. 

For further details with respect to Sierra Leone, and the trade of Western Africa, see 
the Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons , on the J Vest Coast of Africa* 
Sess. 1842. 

SILK (Lat. Sericum, from Seres , the supposed ancient name of the Chinese), a fine 
glossy thread or filament spun by various species of caterpillars or larvae of the phalama' 
genus. Of these, the PhaUcna atlas produces the greatest quantity : but the Phaleena 
bombyx is that commonly employed for this purpose in Europe. The silkworm, in 
its caterpillar state, which may be considered as the first stage of its existence, after 
acquiring its full growth (about 3 inches in length), proceeds to enclose itself in an 
oval-shaped ball, or cocoon, which is formed by an exceedingly slender and long filament 
of fine yellow silk, emitted from the stomach of the insect preparatory to its assuming 
the shape of the chrysalis or moth. In this latter stage, after emancipating itself from 
its silken prison, it seeks its mate, which has undergone a similar transformation ; and 
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in H or 3 days afterwards, the female having deposited her eggs (from 300 to 500 in 
number), both insects terminate their existence. According to Heaumur, the phalarna 
is not the only insect that affords this material, — several species of the araneu, or spider, 
enclose their eggs in very fine Silk. 

Hate Site is produced by the operation of winding off, at the same time, several of the 
balls or cocoons (which are immersed in hot water, to soften the natural gum on the 
filament) on a common reel, thereby forming one smooth even thread. When the skein 
is dry, it is taken from the reel and made up into hanks ; but before it is fit for weav- 
ing, and in order to enable it to undergo the process of dyeing, without furring 
up or separating the fibres, it is converted into one of three forms ; via. singles, tram , or 
organ tine. 

Simples (a collective noun) is formed of one of the reeled threads, being twisted, in 
order to ^ive it strength and fir nine vs. 

Trtun is formed of : 2 or more threads twisted together. In this state it is com- 
monly used in weaving, as the shoot or t re/). 

Throw Site is formed of 2, 3, or more singles, according to the substance required, 
being twisted together in a contrary direction to that in which the singles of which it 
is composed are twisted. This process is termed urganzining; and the silk so twisted, 
organzine. The art of throwing was originally confined to Italy, where it was kept a 
secret for a long period. Stow says it was known in this country since the 5th of Queen 
Elizabeth, “when it was gained from the strangers;” and in that year (1562), the 
silk throwsters of the metropolis were united into a fellowship. They were incorporated 
in the year 1629 ; but the art continued to be very imperfect in England until 1719. — 
(See past.} 

1. Historical Sketch of the Manufacture. — 'Hie art of rearing silkworms, of unravelling 
the threads spun by them, and manufacturing the latter into articles of dress and orna- 
ment, seems to have been first practised by the Chinese. Virgil is the earliest of the 
Homan writers who has been sup|>osed to allude to the production of silk in China, ami 
the terms he employs show how little was then known nt Home of the real nature of 
the article : — 

Wileraque til fotiU depectSnt tonuia Sere*. — {Georg, lib. II. Iln. 121.) 

Hut it may be doubted whether Virgil do not, in this line, refer to cotton rather than 
silk. Pliny, however, has distinctly described the formation of silk by the Ixtmbyr . — ( Hist. 
Sat. lib. xi. c. 17.) It is uncertain when it first began tube introduced at Home: but it 
was most probably in the age of Pompcy and Julius Civsar ; the latter of whom displayed 
a profusion of silks in some of the magnificent theatrical sjiectacles with which he 
sought to conciliate and amuse the people. Owing principally, no doubt, to the great dis- 
tance of China from Home, and to the difficulties in the way of the intercourse with that 
C 9 untry, which was carried on by land in caravans whose route lay through the Persian 
empire, and partly, perhaps, to the high price of silk in China, its cost, when it arrived 
at Home, was very great ; so much so, that a given weight of silk was sometimes sold 
for an equal weight of gold ; at first it was only used by a few ladies eminent fur their 
rank and opulence. In the beginning of the reign of Tiberius, a law was passed, ne 
re si is srrica tiros feedaret — that no man should disgrace himself by wearing a silken 
garment. — (Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. c. 3 :).) Hut the profligate I Ieliogabalus despised 
this law, and was the first of the Homan emperors who wore a dress composed wholly 
of silk < holosericum ). The example once set, the custom of wearing silk soon became 
general among the wealthy citizens of Home, and throughout the provinces. According 
as the demand for the article increased, efforts were made to import larger quantities ; 
and the price seems to have progressively declined from the reign of Attrelian. 'ITiat 
this must have been the case, is obvious from the statement of Ainmianus Marcellinus, 
that silk was in his time (anno 370), very generally worn, even by the lowest classes. 
Sericmm ad usmm ante hue nobiliunt, nunc etiam inflmorum sine % did discretions pro/tciens. 
— ( I-ib. xviii. c. 6.) 

China continued to draw considerable sums from the Homan Empire in return for 
silk, now become indispensable to the Western World, till the 6th century. About the 
year 550, two Persian monks, who had long resided in China and made themselves ac- 
quainted with the mode of rearing the silkworm, encouraged by the gifts and promises 
of Justinian, succeeded in carrying the eggs of the insect to Constantinople. Under 
their direction they were hatched and fed ; they lived and laboured in a foreign climate; 
a sufficient number of butterflies was saved to propagate the race, and mulberry trees 
were planted to afford nourishment to the rising generations. A new and important 
branch of industry was thus established in Europe. ^Experience and reflection gradually 
corrected the errors of a new attempt ; and the Sogdoite ambassadors acknowledged in 
the succeeding reign, that the Homans were not inferior to the natives of China in the 
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education of the insects, and the manufacture of silk. — {Gibbon, Decline and Fall , 
▼ol. vii p. 99.) 

Greece, particularly the Peloponnesus, was early distinguished by the rearing of silk* 
worms, and by the skill and success with which the inhabitants of Thebes, Corinth, and 
Argos carried on the manufacture. Until the 12th century, Greece continued to be 
the only Kuropean country in which these arts were practised : but the forces of Roger 
king of Sicily having, in 1 147, sacked Corinth, Athens, and Thebes, carried off large 
numbers of the inhabitants to Palermo ; who introduced the culture of the worm, and 
the manufacture of silk, into Sicily. From this island the arts spread into Italy ; and 
Venice, Milan, Florence, Lucca, &c. were soon after distinguished for their success in 
raising silkworms, and for the extent and beauty of their manufactures of silk. — ( Gibbon, 
vol. x. p. 1 lO. ; Biographic l/nivcrselle, art. Roger II.') 

The silk manufacture was introduced into France in 1480 ; Louis XI. having invited 
workmen from Italy, who established themselves in Tours. The manufacture was not 
begun at Lyons till about 1520; jvhen Francis I., having got possession of Milan, pre- 
vailed on some artisans of the latter city to establish themselves under his protection, in 
the former. Nearly at the same period the rearing of silkworms began to be success- 
fully prosecuted in Provence, and other provinces of the south of France. Henry IV. 
rewarded such of the early manufacturers as had supported and pursued the trade for 
12 years, with patents of nobility. 

Silk Manufacture of England. — The manufacture seems to have been introduced into 
Kngland in the 15th century. Silk bad, however, been used by persons of distinction 
two centuries previously. The manufacture doos*not appear to have made much pro- 
gress till the age of Elizabeth ; the tranquillity of whose long reign, and the influx of 
Flemings occasioned by the disturbances in the Low Countries, gave a powerful stimulus 
to the manufactures of Kngland. The silk throwsters of the metropolis were united, 
as already observed, in a fellowship, in 1562 ; and were incorporated in 1629. Though 
retarded by the civil wars, the manufacture continued gradually to advance ; and so 
flourishing had it become, that it is stated in a preamble to a statute passed in 1666 
(13 A 14 Cha. 2. c. 15.), that there were at that time no fewer than 40,000 individuals 
engaged in the trade! And it is of importance to observe, that though the import- 
ation of French and other foreign silks was occasionally prohibited during the reigns of 
James I. and Charles I., the Protectorate, and the reign of Charles II., the prohibition 
was not strictly enforced ; and, generally speaking, their importation was quite free. 

A considerable stimulus, though not nearly so great as has been commonly supposed, 
was given to the English silk manufacture by the revocation of the edict of Nantes, in 
1685. Ixniis XIV. drove, by that disgraceful measure, several hundreds of thousands 
of his most industrious subjects to seek an asylum in foreign countries ; of whom it is 
supposed about 50,000 came to England. Such of these refugees as had been engaged 
in the silk manufacture established themselves in Spitalficlds where they introduced 
several new branches of the art. When the refugees fled to England, foreign silks were 
freely admitted ; and it appears from the Custom-house returns that from 600,000 1. to 
700,000 /. worth were annually imported in the period from 1685 to 1692, being the 
very period during which the British silk manufacture made the most rapid advances. 
But the manufacture was not long permitted to continue on this footing. In 1692; the 
refugees, who seem to have been quite as conversant with the arts of monopoly as with 
those either of spinning or weaving, obtained a patent, giving them an exclusive right 
to manufacture lustrings and d-la-mode*, the silks then in greatest demand. This, 
however, was not enough to satisfy them ; for, in 1 697, Parliament passed an act* in 
compliance with their solicitations, prohibiting the importation of all French and other 
European silk goods; and in 1701, the prohibition was extended to the silk goods of 
India and China. 

These facts show the fallacy of the opinion, so generally entertained, that we owe 
the introduction and establishment of the silk manufacture to the prohibitive system. 
So far from this being the case, it is proved, by statements in numerous acts of parlia- 
ment, and other authentic documents that the silk manufacture had overcome all the 
difficulties incident to its first establishment, had been firmly rooted, and had become of 
great value and importance, long before it was subjected to the trammels of monopoly; 
that is, before the manufacturers were taught to trust more to fiscal regulations, and the 
exertions of custom-house officers, than to their skill and ingenuity, for the sale of their 
goods. 

The year 1719 is an important epoch in the history of the British silk manufacture ; 
a patent being then granted to Mr. (afterwards Sir Thomas) Lombe and his brother, for 
the exclusive property of the famous silk mill erected by them at Derby, for throwing 
silk, from models they had clandestinely obtained in Italy. At the expiration* of the 
patent. Parliament refused the petition of Sir Thomas Lombe for its renewal ; but 
granted him 14,000/. in consideration of the services he had rendered th«» 
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erecting a machine which, it was supposed, would very soon enable us to dispense wholly 
with the supplies of thrown silk we had previously been in the habit of importing from 
Italy : but instead of being of any advantage, it is most certainly true that the establish- 
ment of throwing mills in Kngland has proved one of the most formidable obstacles 
to the extension of the manufacture amongst us. These mills could not have been 
constructed unless oppressive duties had been laid on thrown or organzine silk; and the 
circumstance of their having been erected, and a large amount of capital rested in them, 
was successfully urged, for more than a century, as a conclusive reason for continuing 
the high duties I 

From this period down to 1824, the history of the silk manufacture presents little more 
than complaints, on the part of the manufacturers, of the importation of foreign silks ; 
of impotent eflortson the part of parliament to exclude them ; and of combinations and out- 
rages on the part of the workmen. Among the multitude of acts that were passed in re- 
ference to this manufacture, from 1697 to the a?ra of Mr. lluskisson, we believe it would 
be exceedingly difficult to point out one that is bottomed on any thing like sound prin- 
ciple. or that was productive of any but mischievous consequences. The French writers 
estimate the average exportation of silks froqo France to Kngland, during the period from 
1688 to 1741, at about 1 2,500,000 francs, or 500,000/. a year I In 1769, attempts were 
made to check the prevalence of smuggling ; and the silk mercers of the metropolis, to 
show their anxiety to forward the scheme, are said to have recalled their orders for foreign 
goods ! It would seem, however, either that their patriotic ardour had very soon cooled, 
or they had been supplanted by others not quite so scrupulous ; for it appears from 
a report of a committee of the privy council, appointed, in 1766, to inquire into the 
subject, that smuggling was then carrictl on to a greater extent than ever, and that 7,072 
looms were out of employment. The same committee reported, that though the French 
were decidedly superior to us in some branches of the trade, we were quite equal, and 
even superior, to them in others ; but instead of pro|K>sing, consistently with their report, 
to admit French silks on a reasonable duty, a measure which would have proved very 
advantageous to those branches of the manufacture in which we were superior, or nearly 
equal, to the French, without doing any material injury to the others, which were already 
in the most depressed condition, they recommended the continuance of the old system ; 
substituting absolute prohibitions in the place of the prohibitory duties that formerly 
existed ! Whatever immediate advantages the manufacturers might have reaped from 
this measure, the ultimate tendency of which could not fail of being most injurious, were 
effectually countervailed by the turbulent proceedings of the workmen, who suceeded, 
in 1773, in obtaining from the legislature an act which, by itself, was quite sufficient to 
have destroyed even a prosperous trade. This, which has been commonly called the 
Spitalfields Act, entitled the weavers of Middlesex to demand a fixed price for their 
labour, which should be settled by the magistrates ; and while lx>th masters and men 
were restricted from giving or receiving more or less than the fixed price, the manufac- 
turers were liable in heavy penalties if they employed weavers out of the district ! The 
monopoly which the manufacturers had hitherto enjoyed, though incomplete, had had 
sufficient influence to render inventions and discoveries oftromparatively rare occurrence 
in the silk trade ; but the Spitalfields Act extinguished every germ of improvement. 
Parliament, in its wisdom, having seen fit to enact that a manufacturer should l>e obliged 
to pay as much for ■work done by the best machinery as if it were done by hand, it 
would have been folly to have thought of attempting any thing new ! It is not, how- 
ever, to be denied that Macclesfied, Manchester, Norwich, Paisley, fitc. are under 
obligations to this act. Had it extended to the whole kingdom, it would have totally 
extirpated the manufacture ; but being confined to Middlesex, it gradually drove the 
most valuable branches from Spitalfields to places where the rate of wage* was deter- 
mined by the competition of the parties, on the principle of mutual interest and com- 
promised advantage. After having done incalculable mischief, the act was repealed in 
1824. Had it continued down to the present day, it would not have left employment 
in the metropolis for a single silk weaver. 

But, as the effects of this act did not immediately manifest themselves, it was at first 
exceedingly popular. After 178.5, however, the substitution of cottons in the place of 
silk gave a severe check to the manufacture, and the weavers then began to discover the 
real nature of the Spitalfields Act. Being interdicted from working at reduced wages, 
they were totally thrown out of employment ; so that, in 1 793, upwards of 4,000 Spital- 
fields looms were quite idle. In 1798, the trade lx*gan to revive; and continued to 
extend slowly till 1815 and 1816, when the Spitalfields weavers were again involved in 
sufferings far more extensive and severe than at any former period. 

It appear* from this brief sketch of the progress of the Knglish^silk trade, that from 
the yem 1695, down to our own times, it has been exposed to the most appalling 
vicissitudes. The reason is obvious. 'Hie monopoly enjoyed by the manufacturers, 
and the Spitalfields Act, effectually put a stop to all improvement ; so that the ma- 
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nufacture continued stationary in England, while on the Continent it was rapidly ad- 
vancing. Whenever, therefore, the markets were, either from the miscalculation of 
the manufacturers, or a change of fashion, overloaded with silks, there were no means of 
disposing of the surplus profitably abroad, and the distress became extreme. Notwith- 
standing the unparalleled advances we had made in other departments of manufacturing 
industry, it was affirmed, in 1826, by the member for Coventry (Mr. Ellice), in his place 
in the Hopse of Commons, ** that there were in that city 9,700 looms ; 7,500 of which 
were in the hands of operative weavers, who applied their manual labour, as well as their 
machinery, to the manufacture of ribands. These looms were, for the most part, of the 
worst possible construction ; and it would scarcely be believed that the improved loom in 
France would, in a given time, produce 5 times as much riband as the common loom 
in England with the same manual labour 1 He could also state that there existed an 
improved manufacture in Germany, by which one man could make forty-eight times as 
much velvet as could be made in an equal time by an English machine. What chance was 
there that the English manufacturer could maintain such a competition ? ” 

Perhaps these statements may* have been somewhat exaggerated ; but there can be 
no doubt of their substantial accuracy. Surely, however, no one believes that the in- 
feriority of the machinery used by the English manufacturers was ascribable to any 
thing except that the protection they enjoyed had made them indifferent to improve- 
ments. No one believes that the French or Germans are superior to the English in the 
construction of machines ; on the contrary, their inferiority is admitted by themselves, 
and by everybody else. That that spirit of invention, which has effected such astonish- 
ing results in the cotton manufacture, should have been so long wholly unknown in 
that of silk, is entirely to be ascribed to the fact of the former never having been the 
object of legislative protection. The cotton manufacturers were not bribed into the 
adoption of a routine system ; they could not rest satisfied with mediocrity ; but being 
compelled to put forth all their powers — to avail themselves of every resource of 
science and of art — they have, in a few years, raised the British cotton manufacture 
from a subordinate and trifling, to the very first place amongst the manufactures, not 
of this country only, but of the world ! 

Change* in 1826, of the Monopoly System. — At length, however, the impolicy of the 
system by which the silk manufacture had been so long depressed, became obvious to 
every intelligent individual. The principal manufacturers in and about Eondon sub- 
scribed, in 1824, a petition to the House of Commons, in which they stated that “thif 
important manufacture, though recently considerably extended, is still depressed below 
its natural level, by laws which prevent it from attaining that degree of prosperity 
which, under more favourable circumstances, it would acquire.” Fortified by this 
authority, by the experience of 130 years, during which the prohibitive system had 
been allowed to paralyse *the energies of the manufacturers, and by the sanction of 
parliamentary committees, Mr. Huskisson moved, on the 8th of March, 1824, that the 
prohibition of foreign silks should cease on the 5th of July, 1826, and that they should 
then be admitted for importation on payment of a duty of SOper cent, al I valorem. On 

this occasion Mr. H.' observ^ — “ The monopoly had produced, what monopoly was 
always sure to produce, an indifference with regard to improvement. That useful zeal 
which gives life to industry, which fosters ingenuity, and which in manufactures 
occasions unceasing efforts to produce the article in the most economical form, bad 
been comparatively extinguished. To the prohibitive system it was to be ascribed* that in 
silk only , in the whole range of manufactures , tee were left behind our neighbours f We 
have here a proof of that chilling and benumbing effect which is sure to be produced 
when no genius is called into action, and when we are rendered indifferent to exertion . 
by the indolent security derived from restrictive regulations. I have not the slightest 
doubt, that if the same system had been continued with respect to the cotton manu- 
facture, it would have been at this moment as subordinate in amount to the woollen as 
it is junior in its introduction into the country." — (Speeches, xo 1. ii. p. 249.) 

We have already alluded to the enormous duties imposed, in 1719, when Sir Thomas 
Eombe erected his throwing mill at Derby, on foreign organzine silk. These, though 
subsequently reduced, amounted, in 1824, to no less than 14#. 7 per lb. There was 
also, at the same time, a duty of 4s. per lb. on raw silk imported from Bengal, and of 
5s. 7jd. per lb. on that imported from other places. Even had the manufacture been 
otherwise in a flourishing condition, such exorbitant duties on the raw material were 
enough to have destroyed it. Mr. Huskisson, therefore, proposed, by way of preparing 
the manufacturers for the approaching change of system, that the duty on foreign thrown 
silk should be immediately reduced to 7s. 6d. (it was further reduced to 5s. in 1826), 
and the duty on raw silk to 9A per lb. These proposals were all agreed to ; and con- 
siderable reductionjfwere at the same time effected in the duties charged on most of the 
dye stuffs used in the manufacture. « 

' It is to be regretted that Mr. Huskisson did not propose that the reduction of the 
' 4 C 4 
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duties on raw and thrown silk, and the legalised importation of foreign silks, should be 
simultaneous and immediate. During the interval that was allowed our manufacturers 
to make preparations for the change, the French accumulated a large stock of goods 
to pour into our markets. To quiet the alarm occasioned by this circumstance, a sin- 
gular device was fallen upon. The French had long been accustomed to manufacture 
their goods of a certain length : and, in the view of rendering their accumulated stock 
unfit for our markets, a law was passed in 1826 , prohibiting the importation of any silks 
except such as were of entirely different lengths from those commonly manufactured by 
the French ! No one can regret that this wretched trick, for it deserves no better name, 
entirely failed of its object. The French manufacturers immediately commenced, with 
redoubled seal, the preparation of goods of the legitimate length : and the others, having 
become unsaleable at any thing like fair prices, were purchased up by the smugglers, 
and imported, almost entirely, into this country. 

Hut no permanent injury arose from this circumstance; and,. on the whole, the effect 
of the opening of the trade has been such as to justify all the anticipations which the 
advocates of the measure had formed of its success. 

Effect* of the Change of 1826. — We do not exaggerate, we only state the plain 
matter of fact, when we affirm thAt the silk manufacture has made a more rapid progress 
since the abolition of the prohibitive system in 1826, than it did during the preceding 
century. The former disparity in quality between goods of French and Knglish make 
has been materially abated in most articles, while in a few the superiority is now on 
our side. Some of our readers will, probably, !>e not a little surprised to learn that 
the real or declared value of the silk goods of British manufacture exported to France, 
in 1842, amounted to 181,924/. 

Most of the machines and processes known on the Continent have been introduced 
amongst us, and some of them have been materially improved. Nor, affer what has 
taken place, can the least doubt remain in the mind of any one, that had full freedom 
been given to the silk manufacture 50 years ago, it would now have ranked among the 
most important and valuable businesses in the kingdom. Though a great step at the 
time, there can be no doubt that the change of system effected in 1 826 was far from 
being sufficiently complete. The duty then imposed of 80 per cent, on the importation 
of foreign silks is, at least, more than double what it should bo. The expenses of 
smuggling silk goods into Kngland inay, speaking generally, he estimated at about 12 
per cent. ; so that the high duty, instead of excluding foreign silks acts as a bounty on 
their importation through clandestine channels ; and occasions by the temptation 
which it holds out to gambling adventures, a larger quantity to be imported than 
if the duty were more nearly proportioned to the expense of smuggling. 'Die wide- 
spread corruption of the officers engaged in the collection of the silk duties in the port 
of London, should satisfy every one of the folly of attempting to levy duties which 
exceed the risk of loss by smuggling. Were the duties reduced to I 2 or 15 per cent. 
ad valorem* the legitimate* imports of foreign silk goods would be considerably increased ; 
but their clandestine importation would t>e more than proportionally diminished ; and 
the apparent protection given to the manufacture l>eing r^iuccd, a new stimulus would 
be applied to industry and invention. Were such a system adopted, we have little doubt 
that, in no very long time, perhaps not more than 5 or 6 years our superiority over 
France in some important departments of the silk manufacture would be little less 
decided than in that of cotton. 

** I maintain," said Mr. Poulett Thomson (afterwards Lord Sydenham), in his speech on 
the state of the silk trade (14th of April, 1829), “without fear of contradiction, that the 
very essence of commercial and manufacturing industry is freedom from legislative inter- 
ference and legislative protection. Attempt to assist its course by legislative enactments, 
by fostering care, you arrest its progress, you destroy its vigour. Unbind the shackles 
in which your unwise tenderness has confined it — permit it to take unrestrained its own 
course — expose it to the wholesome breeze of competition, — you give it new life, you 
restore its former vigour. Industry has been well likened to the hardy Alpine plant ; 
self-sown on the mountain side, exposed to the inclemency of the season, it gathers 
strength in its struggles for existence — it shoots forth in vigour and in beauty. Trans- 
planted to the rich soil of the parterre, tended by the fostering hand of the gardener, 
nursed in the artificial atmosphere of the forcing-glass, it grows sickly and enervated, 
its shoots are vigourless, its flowers are inodorous. In one single word lies the soul of 
industry — competition. The answer of the statesman and the economist to his sovereign 
inquiring what he could do to assist the industry of his kingdom was, * Let it take its 
own way.* Such is my prayer. Believe us from the chains in which your indiscreet 
tenderness has shackled us; remove your oppressive protcctioif; give us the fair field 
we ask ; and we demand no more. The talent, the genius, the enterprise, the capital, the 
industry of this great people will do the rest; and Kngland will not only retain her present 
position, but she will take a yet more forward place in the race of competition for wealth 
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find improvement which, by the nature of things, she is destined to run amongst the 
nations of the world. Place us in that condition, not by any violent change, but by 
slow and easy transition. Here we shall find security for our enterprise, and reward 
for our labours. 

“ ' Hie patet ingeniii campus ; certuaqu© merenti * 

Stat favor ; ornatur propriis Indu&tria donU.* ” 

It was not, however, to be supposed, that all departments of the silk manufacture 
would be equally benefited by the change of system from prohibition to duties. — Non 
omnia possumug. The probability is, that the trade, were it placed on a proper footing, 
would he divided between the English and French. In point of substantial excellence, 
the plain silk goods manufactured in England are superior to those of France ; and 
the difference in favour of the latter in point of finish has become less perceptible ; while 
in all mixed manufactures, of silk and wool, silk and cotton, silk and linen, &c., our 
ascendancy is admitted- by the French themselves. On the other hand, the ribands, 
figured gauzes, and light fancy goods manufactured in France, are superior to those of 
this country. Even in this department we have made a very great progress ; and fancy 
goods are now produced at Spitalfields, Coventry, and other places, contrasting most 
advantageously, in point of taste and beauty, with those produced previously to the 
introduction of the new system. Still, however, we are not sanguine in our expecta- 
tions of our countrymen being able to maintain a successful competition with our 
neighbours in the manufacturing of this class of articles. The greater attention paid to 
the art of designing in Eyons, the consequent better tastes of the artists, and the superior 
brightness and lustre of their colours, give them advantages with which it will be very 
difficult to contend. 

Hut supposing that the trade is partitioned between the two countries in the way now 
stated, it is easy to see that the best share will belong to us, and that that share will be 
incomparably more valuable than the whole manufacture formerly was. 'Hie proofs of 
the accuracy of this statement are at hand. Notwithstanding the decline of the trade at 
Spitalfields and a few other places the manufacture, taken as a whole, has greatly in- 
creased. During 1821, 1 822, and 1 823, when the restrictive system was in its vigour, the 
entries for consumption, of all sorts of raw and thrown silk, amounted at an average to 
2,399,000 lbs. a year. Hut, despite the sinister predictions indulged in with respect 
to the ruin of the manufacture, the entries amounted, at an average of 1839, 1840, and 
1841, to 4,835,898 lbs. ; being an increase of more than lOOper cent, upon the quantity 
entered during the monopoly ! 

The manufacture of silk in France has, we are glad to say (for we have nothing in 
common with those who grudge or envy the prosperity of others), been materially im- 
proved of late years, and a large increase has taken place in the value of the silks ex- 
ported, which amounted, in 1841, to about 162,000,000 fr., or about 6,500,000/. But it 19 
satisfactory to know that we have been able to make head against this formidable coin* 
petitor, and that, while the value of the exports of our silk goods amounted, in 1823, 
when the monopoly system was in full vigour, to otlly 351,409, it amounted, in 1836, 
to 917,822/., being an increase in the interval of more than 2J times! The exports have 
not, it is true, been quite so large since ; but this diminution is wholly owing to the 
distress that has prevailed in the interim in the I’. States and the other leading markets 
for our silks : in fact, we undersell the French in some of the heavier and more import- 
ant species of goods in every market equally accessible to both parties. The value of 
our exports of silk goods to the U. States amounted, in 1839, to 410,093/. ; and does any 
one suppose that the Americans would have bought so largely of us, or that they would 
have bought anything at all, had the French or any other party been able to supply 
them on lower terms ? 

What has now been stated renders it obvious that though the manufacturers of fine 
And fancy goods might be obliged, were the silk trade placed on a more liberal and 
solid foundation, to change their employment, a new, and at the same time a more ex- 
tensive, secure, and fruitful field would be opened for their exertions We lament the 
hardships incident to the transition even from one department of the same business to 
another, but the suffering thence arising speedily disappears and when the change has 
been effected, the manufacturers enter with fresh vigour on a new career of prosperity. 

It is to be regretted, that it is not possible either to abandon a routine system, or to 
introduce new and improved methods of production, without injury to individuals. 
But because such is the fact — because the bridge cannot be built without displacing 
watermen, nor the plough introduced without superseding the spade, nor wine brought 
froiA abroad without diminishing the demand for ale and beer — is that any reason for 
proscribing inventions, and denying ourselves gratifications within our reach ? To main- 
tain the affirmative, would be evidently absurd, — it would be equivalent to maintaining 
tfiat the interests of society are best promoted by perpetuating poverty, ignorance, and 
barbarism ! The injury occasioned by the adoption of an improved method of produc- 
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tion, the reduction of a duty, or the opening of new markets whence cheaper supplies of 
any article may l>e obtained, is temporary only, and affects but a very small portion of 
the community ; while the advantage is permanent, and benefits every individual, even 
those whom it may, in the first instance, force to resort to other businesses. 

Those unacquainted with the history of the silk, trade, who may have looked into the 
♦ pamphlets and speeches of those opposed to the alterations in 1825, and to those that are 
still required, will probably be disposed to think that, though more limited in point of 
numbers, the condition of the workmen engaged in the trade was better previously to 
18*25 than it has been since. 13ut those who have looked, however cursorily, into the 
history of the trade, must know that such is not the fact ; and that, speaking generally, 
the situation of those engaged in it has been materially improved since 1825. We 
have already adverted to the state of the trade in 1793 and 1816’. At the last mentioned 
period, 7 years before any relaxation of the monopoly had been so much as thought of, 
the distress in the silk trade was infinitely more severe than it has ever been since the 
introduction of the new system. In proof of this, we may mention that, at a public 
meeting held for the relief of the Spitalfields weavers, at the Mansion-house, on the 26th 
of November, 1816, the secretary stated, that ttco thirds of them were without employ- 
ment, and without the means of support; “that some hnd deserted their houses in 
despair, unable to endure the sight of their starving families; and many pined under 
languishing diseases brought on by the want of food and clothing.” And Sir Fowell 
Buxton stated, at the same meeting, that the distress among the silk manufacturers 
was so intense, that “ it partook of the nature of a pestilence , w hich spreads its contagion 
around, and devastates an entire district.” Such w’as the state of the workmen under 
that monopoly system that has !>een the worthless theme of so much eulogy. But 
such, we are glad to say, is not their state at present. 'flic trade, l>eing now diverted 
to a considerable extent into those branches in which we have a superiority, is compa- 
ratively secure against revulsions: it would, indeed, be an absurdity to imagine, that 
measures that have about doubled the manufacture, should have reduced the rate of 
wages, or been otherwise than advantageous to the workmen. 

We have already noticed the smuggling of foreign silks carried on in the early part 
and towards the middle of last century. The evil was not afterwards abated. The 
vigilance of the custom-house officer was no match for the ingenuity of the smuggler ; 
and at the very moment when the most strenuous efforts were made to exclude them, the 
silks of Franccand Hindostan were openly displayed in the drawing-rooms of St. James's, 
and in the House of Commons, in mockery of the impotent legislation which sought to 
exclude them. “ I have lately,” said Mr. liuskisson, in an aide speech in vindication of 
his policy as to the silk trade, “ taken some pains to ascertain the quantity of smuggled 
silks that has been seized inland throughout the kingdom during the last IO years ; and 
I find that the whole does not exceed 5,000/. a year. 1 have endeavoured, on the other 
fiand, to get an account of the quantity of silk goods actually smuggled into this country. 
Any estimate of this quantity must l>e very vague ; but 1 have been given to understand 
that the value of such goods as ar'e regularly entered at the custom-houses of France, 
for exportation to this country, is from lOO.OCXV. to 150,000/. a year ; and this, of course, 
is exclusive of the far greater sujrplg which is poured in throughout all the channels of 
smuggling, without being subjected to any entry. In fact, to such an extent is this 
illicit trade carried, that there is scarcely a haberdasher’s shop in the smallest village of 
the United Kindom, in which prohibited silks are not sold ; and that in the face of day, 
and to a very considerable extent. 

44 The honourable member for Coventry (Mr. Ellice) has mentioned the silk goods 
from India as those against which anything but prohibition would prove an unavailing 
protection. Now, in my opinion, it is scarcely possible to conceive a stronger case than 
those very silks furnish against the honourable member’s own argument. I believe it • 
is universally known that a large quantity of Bandana handkerchiefs arc sold every year, 
for exportation, by the East India Company. But does any gentleman suppose that 
these Bandanas are sent to the Continent for the purpose of remaining there? No such 
thing ! They are sold at the Company’s sales, to the number of about 800,000 or 
1,000,000 a year, at about 4s. each ; they are immediately shipped oft’ for Hamburg, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Ostend, or Guernsey, and from thence they nearly all illicitly find 
their way back to this country. 

44 Mark, then, the effect of this beautiful system. — These Bandanas, which had pre- 
viously been sold for exportation at 4s., are finally distributed in retail to the people of 
England at about 8#. each : and the result of this prohibition is to levy upon the con- 
sumer a tax, and to give those who live by evading vour law qJbounty of 4s, upon teach 
handkerchief sold in this country 1 ” — ( Speeches , vof. ii. p. 51oT) 

This, no doubt, is all very true and very striking. 'But had Mr. liuskisson been tn 
the House of Commons in 1844, he might have used nearly the same language. He 
scotched, but did not kill, the snake. The 30 per cent, ad valorem duty which he csta- 
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bltshed is but little less productive of smuggling than the prohibition which be repealed ; 
and has given rise within the port of London, and, indeed, within the very walls of the 
Custom-house, to a system of fraud ruinous alike to the interests of the revenue and of 
the honest dealers. And hence it is that a duty of 12 or 15 per cent., or a duty 
which should not materially exceed the cost of smuggling, would really afford the 
manufacturer a more efficient protection than he derives from the existing duty, at 
the same tirne that it would place all classes of dealers on the same footing ; whereas, the 
advantage is at present most decidedly on the side of those who engage in fraudulent 
schemes. 

Regulations as to the Importation qf Sitti. — Silk manufactures are not to be imported in any vessel 
under 70 tons burden, except by licence from the commissioners of the customs to vessels belonging to 
Dover, to import such manufactures direct from Calais, though such vessels may not exceed 60 tons 
burden. Sil% goods, the manufacture of Europe, not to be imported except into the port of London or 
the port of Dublin direct from Bordeaux, or the port of Dover direct from Calais. — (3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 62. 
* fW. ; anti % p.663. > 

When the shoot or the warp only is of silk, the article is to be considered as composed of not more than 
one half part of silk, and subject to the ad valorem duty of 30 per cent. ; but if the shoot or the warp be 
entirely of silk, and a portion of the other be of silk also, the article is to be considered to be composed of 
more than one half part of silk, and subject to the rated duties at per lb., or to the ad valorem duties, at 

the option of the officers (Min. Com. Cus. 14th of August, 1K'2U.) But in all cases where the duties 

charged by weight upon mixed articles would manifestly exceed 30 per cent , by reason of the weight of 

the wool, or other ingredient thereof besides silk, the article is to be admitted to entry at value (Min. 

Com . Cus. 19tl» of December, 1831.) 

For the regulations as to the smuggling of silks, see Smuggling. 

I. Account, illustrative of the Progress of the Silk Manufacture, showing the Quantities of Raw, Waste, 
and Thrown Silk imported at different Periods. — (Report qf 1832 on Silk Trade , p. 10., and later 
Pari. Papers.) 
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II. Account of the Quantities of Raw, Waste, and Thrown Silk entered for' Consumption in each Year 
from 1814, with the total Amount of Duty received on the same. — (Pari. Paper No. 296. Sess. 1842.) 


Total 

• of all Sort*. 


Duty re c eived. 


Rates of Duty. 


1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 
1819 
18*0 
18*1 
18*2 
1 8*3 
18*4 
1823 
18*6 
1827 
18*8 

1829 

1830 

1831 
18 . 1 * 

1833 

1834 
18.15 

1836 

1837 
1K38 
1839 
1810 
1841 


IJ*. 

LAs. 

LAs. 

Uht. ' 

Jt 

a. 

1,504,235 

*9,234 

586,303 

2,119,974 

769,202 

16 

1 ,069,596 

27,97 1 

! 377,8*2 

1 ,475.389 

316.027 

1* 

87.1,414 

4,162 

i *10.738 

1 ,088,334 

345,696 

7 

1 ,311,051 

49,0.53 

*94,353 

1,686,659 . 

339,830 

1 

1,4 It, KM 

86,910 

! 391.166 

1,9*2,987 1 

6.51,431 

17 

1,146,097 

7 1 A3 1 

i 3.11,125 

1,848,333 1 

591,514 

1* 

1 ,622,799 

91,88.1 

1 309,9.53 

2.027,6.15 . 

614,478 

15 

1,864,513 

105,047 

i 360,248 

2,3*9,808 j 

732,342 

7 

1,993.761 

61,9*1 

! 382,878 

2,441, .563 

772,451 

19 

V ,051,895 

3*, 362 

• 363,864 

2,468,1*1 j 

768,630 

18 

3,414,520 

133,257 

! 463,271 

4,01 1 048 ■ 

306,981 

7 

*.848,506 

195,910 

559.642 

3,604,058 | 

246,150 

12 

1,964,188 

1 PjuiLldarinjl f 

289,323 

*,*5.1,313 

84,487 

0 

3,739,138 

i c ouMuei vu sa i 

454,013 

4,213,153 j 

129,309 

4 

4,162,350 

V raw silk in j 

383,26* 

! 4.547,81* 

1 1 1 ,90.8 

O 

2,7 1 9,962 

| thes^t years. 1 

172.239 

2,892,201 

45,24 7 

3 

3.771,969 

4 85/11 3 

436,333 

1 4,693,517 

89.34 4 

0 

.1,035,83* 

762,258 

314.240 

! 4/112 ,330 

96,065 

14 

3,401,445 

6<«0,69«» 

3*9.93* 

: 4,392,073 

66,5i *9 

19 

3.838,793 

634,181 

*68,367 

: 4,761.54.1 

59,679 

3 

3,346,750 

1,009,932 

163.669 

| 4 ,5*2/15 1 

4 1 ,5*2 

14 

4,131.008 

1,382,872 

254,378 

3,78.8,438 

38.603 

14 

4,372,301 

1,398,7*1 

*94,938 

6, *66, 160 

66,8.53 

3 

3.730,427 

873,781 

213,368 

4,819.376 

30,685 

16 

3,681,739 

960,147 

243,570 

4,887.456 

.54,229 

18 

3,481,363 

1,042,633 

2*9.940 

4.733,93 8 

31,0*7 

17 

3,860,980 

7*5,243 

*88, 98 1 

4,895,204 

61, MH 

19 

3,209,885 

1,379.314 

267 ,333 

4 ,856,532 

39,890 

* 


Rate qf Duty, Rare From India 4*. per 

lb., from o*h»-r place* 3s. 6d. jwr lb., to 
the *5th of March, 18*4; .w. p«r lb. 
from all place*, to the 3th of July, 1826 ; 
Id. tier lb. front ait place*, from the 3th 
of Julv, 1826. 

Rate qf l>mtv, R'aeie From India, 3a. 9d. 

per lb., fiom other places 4*. |*er lb., to 
the 25th of March, 1824 ; 3d. . r lb. 
from ail places, to the 3th of July, 1826 ; 
Id. per |f». t«> the 5th of July, IS29 ; la. 
tier cw«. from all places, after the 5th of 
July, 1829. 

Rate of L>ufy, Theorem On all kinds, 

dyed, 21. 3a. 6d., and undyed, 14a. 8d, 
per lb. to the 25ih of March, 18*4 ; 
iiyed and undyed, 7a. 6d. per lb., to the 
3ih of November, 1823 ; then 3a. per lb. 
on undyed, to the 3th of July, 1826: 
thereafter, fii. Sd. on organ line and 
crape, and 4a. on tram and single* dyed, 
ami 3a. on tram and singles not dyed* 
to the 3th of July, 1829 ; and then 3a. 2d. 
on organ /me and crape, and 3a. on 
tram and singles dyed ; 3e. 6d. on organ* 
sine and crapes, 2a. on tram, and la. 64. 
on singles not dyed. 


Sources qfthe Supply qf Silk. — The following Table shows the sources whence we directly derive our 
siqiplies of raw and of foreign thrown silk : — 


Ilf. Account of the Quantities of Raw and Waste Silk imported into the U. Kingdom during each of 
the 10 Years ending with 1841, specifying the Countries from which they were imported aud the Quan- 
tities brought from each. 


llolland • - 

I Franco 

Italy A Italian Is. 

Turkey - 

JE. Inrf. Co.’* tor. 

and (Toylon 
China 

[All other countries 



1,652,858 

28,103 

212,171' 


1833. 1836. 

U*. It*. . 

*11,998 93,499 

1,8*6,747 2.018,611 
3*1,271 467,293 

677,361 678,751 

1,105,297; 1,430,22*' 

737, 4 S9> 1.277,251! 
73,713; 


IJ*. 

I9.88S 

44U 1 


59,397 


*91,291 

383,853; 


379,294 1 
478,775 


U*. , 

81,112 


618,362 

731,903] 


204, 


166,977. 


*49,673 *,6t5,876| 1,587,653] 1,384,980 l,M5,18*j 


79,081 1 


300,834' 733,1 

725,l89j 732,626} 

1,298,037! 1,1 51,399; 1^87,944', 4,108.463' 1 ,175^0r! 
1,760,2I*| 702,677. 360,500< 247,7 [33] *77/ 


36,806] 16,936, 21 />60j 88.239] 


4,047 ,731 ! 3.434 r 560 4 J>36, 4 63 ! 3,139,444 6,061,370 5/189,762 4,404,334 4,788,718 7, 4.59^42 4, 734,7331 


Total 
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IV. Account of the declared or real Value* of the Silk Manufactures exported from the 1). Kingdom 
during each of the 10 Years ending with 1841, specifying the Countries to which they were scot, and 
the Value of those sent to each. 


OtTminy • • • 

IbWHml - 
Held u in - 

fYsm-tr ... 

StMln *nd the EUtoartc Inlands 
itltinlur - 

Italy amt *h«- Iull>elil«ml> 
of «mod Hops 

Mauritius 

R. India ('omp.S terrtt. ami Cryloo 
ilniith «etlam«i>u in Australia 
Ni'fth Amrruan cvlomn • 

Wm IihIU* 

I’uIm ami o(h.-f furvitn Wert India* 
t’nited Stain of America 
Mok-o - 

Brasil ... 

Sntn of the Rio de la i’Uta 
thill 

Peru ... 

All other countries 


i a-.ui ii&ii Ai:2X| iSSS &JS 'WJ? *WS 

J ' , l IN., 40 14.MA M.N0O INCH'S 10/11# 1C*7S l«A)4 

* J 6 -*] 15, 60.346 48.160 43,14 *5,598 41,628 48,807 117,353 

* 1 1.776; 17.149 7,*6| 4.7M 3,116 I.4.YW J.4M* 1JM 6.6*7 **90 


' 11.776: 17,139, 7 ,86 1 4.7M 3,116 1,130 J.4H* 1,|U 6.6*7 8A90 

• 1 0,908] H>.96*f 4 ,99 1 5,638| 9AM 4,*5« 9,117 8.019 7.311 3A73 

9.10* 9,716] 3,633 MMj *.663 2,1*9 3.1*4 4,100 5.960 7,*4A 

- 11.0*0, 8,*9* 10,995 8.931 j 17,633 99,707 9.139 L\638 11>8I 

2,63*) 1,6191 *A9o| 9,173 9,916 3AU3 3 ,438 6,114 6,736 

i- M7AVV*90AVi 7.834! 8,0*9, 13,611 9.930 14AM 17,113 16,333 17 All 

- I9.999; *9,860 31.034 97,935] *7A*6 42,097 53,459 46,791 57.843 30,377', 

- 90.665 91 AH 69 063 *3.179 90,106 76A»8 74,561 )36,740,1*5,880 93,16* 

- **A96« 35,019 33.1*4, 31,919 39,884 ) 36,916 86.548 38,167< A«,2»>l 23,135 

• - W.437; 10,363 13.197 8,561 7.843; I5A90j 14.366! 9,131) 13,809 19,021 

- 99,233 *51,273 VO»>A*6 537,010 5*4 AO I 109, 699 348.406 1 10,093 *74 ,1 '*9 306,737 

2.131 5,810 5,006 5,1.38 6,13* UA»l) 8A09 11,9*0 1*,14* *0,130 

19,17*' * 7,7*3 *7.600 20,137 33.10* 19.031 12,h6<J 23,117 *3315 *9.917 

.1 21,786 11,735 19,274 l*A»7i 9AI4 13,093 U,l7*i 16,669- 31,0*1 *6A*» 

*5,681 *3.5*5 *0,634 3,887 8.093 10,113, 6.916, 11,733 30,681 7 r 3*l 

| 1 2,070 *9.483 16,989 8,738 9.787 10.07I 1 10,199 15,146 93 AS 8 10,18.8 

| 33,06 1 j 3-1,1 96 1 1 A*6 41,901 193*1 17A19 17,088 | 15.166, U.6*3 ( 11,00* 

] 4*9,691 757,104 637,198 973,786 917,8** 40.1,673 777,980 900,818 81*^48.788,894 
two nimi are included the exports to China in 183* and 1833. 


The xilk exported from Canton consist* of two leading varieties, known In commerce by the names of 
Canton and Nanking. The first, which is raised principally In the province of Canton, Is divided into 5 
sorts. At an average, the picul of Canton silk brought at C anton, in 1H3I-32, 158 dollars. The Nanking 
silk, produced in the province of Kiangnan, I* divided into 2 sorts, known in commerce by the names of 
T sat Ice and Taysaam. It is very superior to the other, and usually fetches more than double Its price. 

East India native silk comes wholly from Bengal. About the year 1760, the Hast India Company intro- 
duced the Italian mode of reeling silk, which was productive of a very great Improvement In the finality 
the article ; but we are not aware that any subsequent improvement has been effected. The silk goods 
brought from India arc not only inferior, in point of quality, to those of Europe, but also to those of China. 
The quantity Imported of late years is specified in the Table No. III. 

Turkey silk wholly consisted some years hack of what it termed long reel and short reel brutla. a rather 
coarse description, suited to few buyers, and chiefly used in the ribbon trade of Coventry ; but of late it 
has been imported of a very far superior texture and quality, coming successfully Into com|>etition with 
Italian and China silk. The qualities now known as brutias may be classed as under, and the following 
arc the present (March, 1S43) nominal quotations with a dull market : — 

a. d. a. d. 


I.ong reel brutia • - - - - 0 fi 10 6 per lb. 

Short reel brutia - - - - - -110 116 — 

I.on* reel Mestup (being a finer thread than common brutia) - II 6 l‘J 6 — 

Short reel Mestup - - - - - - 12 0 I* 6 — 

Scl£ (a finer sort, generally iu loose skeins) - - - 13 6 15 6 — 

Oemirdask (a superior kind) - - - - -16 6 18 6 — 

At B rust a, the seat of the silk trade in Asia Minor, it is now sold by the oke of 400 drams, and not by 
the leffee of 610 drams, as formerly : the tcffV-e is, however, still used at Constantinople. The plains of 
Brussa and the adjacent villages produce different qualities, varying considerably in tixe, colour, and 
quality. The village of Demlrdatk produces the finest, owing to the care taken by the natives In se- 
lecting the best cocoons, and attending carefully to the evenness of the thread throughout the process 
of reeling ; consequently this description commands a high price, and is approved by our throwsters. 

The water of this place is considered favourable lo the brightness and glossiness of the silk, by which 
it may be distinguished from that of Brussa. The silk* at Brussa is taken by the country people in 
small parcels to the bechestar or customs, where it pays duty. The proprietor, with a broker, then 
takes ft to the silk baxaar. where it is handed round to the different stands and sold to the highest 
bidder, resembling. In this respect, the mode of selling the ores in Cornwall to the different smelters. 

t hus a person buying okes at a time, assorts as well as he can the different qualities for packing. 
It is generally bought by speculators for the Constantinople market, and it forwarded to Ghemlek on 
camels for shipment per steamers to Constantinople, where it finds its way lo the Micam or some 
broker's room, where it is sold to the different merchants. The finest longs lire mostly bought for the 
French and KatsUe markets, generally the latter. The long reels are going out of use in this country, 
as the more modem machinery is not adapted to its use. 


The prices of Oik at Booms hr* September. 181*, were : — 

Iu (fwslitr IStnitdid - $ *34 to Cl Ml prr ok* of 400 dram*. 
*d q««Uti ditto - -210 — *15 — — 

IrtU ■ - l*M) _ f»3 - — 


2d Met* - 180— 185 — 


Lon* *«Mvpi 
Ixn* I truss** 
Short Mc m— s 


1 6 
1.50 


170 — 


173 


Carriage from Brusaa to Constant!- 1 
nople 

I,o*» on got a mm ro mnu 
Bills, lading, and petty expenses 
Inwsrd doty, 70 okes 60 drams, at 
818, end 7 Ofq thereon 
Export duty. 70 ok«* 60 drams ■* #6, 

I and 7 O/o thereon ... 

| Carriage of mon#-y t j per rent. 


Iftj per oke, 
or os. I3| 
percent. *,114 

$17,710 


Cast and Cktrgto f*Uk h«rh a/ RrsiM and aAippsd *J Com- Constantinople commission, 3 0/0 * Ml 

dadlwyM/sr Lomd*m- i ^ - ■ ■ 1 ■■ 

1 case 46 iHTee* as 70 okex 60 drams, at $*164 - $13,167 I W ' 

Packing charge and commi-icn - - - 4*8 ; R«. 1 18. 133/. — 46 at 4|, 191 IW. sn 16#. fid. 

$13A93 [ iMscouot and charges In Lendest * 3^ ^ 


By far the greater part of the raw and thrown silk that comes to tis from Franc* Is not the growth of 
that country, but of Italy ; being principally conveyed by the canal of Languedoc and the Garonne to 
Bordeaux, whence It is shipped for England. So much is this the case, that it appears from the official 
accounts published by the French government, that while the aggregate quantity of the French and foreign 
raw and thrown silk exported from France in 1841 amounted to 1,074. H4 kllog., the portion which was 
of French origin amounted to only 12,204 kilog. ! — ( Administration dr$ Douanta fur 1841, p. 241.) 

SI LVER (Ger. Silber ; I>u. Zilnrr ; Du, Soiv ; Sir. Silfver ; Fr, Argent; It. Atr 
gento ; Sp. Plain; Port. Prutn ; Hits. Screhro ; Pol, Srebro ; I At. Argentum / Gr. 
Hpyvpot ; Arab. Fazxehy a metal of a fine white colour, without either taste or atnell ; 
being in point of brilliancy inferior to none of the metallic bodies, if we except polished 
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steel. It is softer than copper, but harder than gold. When melted its specific gravity 
is lO 474 ; when hammered, 10*51. In malleability, it is inferior to none of the metals, 
if we except gold. It may be beaten out into leaves only jh&to of an inch thick. Its 
ductility is equally remarkable : it may be drawn out into wire much finer than a human 
hair ; so fine, indeed, that a single grain of silver may be extended about 400 feet in 
length. Its tenacity is such, that a wire of silver 0*078 inch in diameter is capable of 
supporting a weight 187*13 lbs. avoirdupois without breaking. Silver is easily alloyed 
with copper by fusion. The compound is harder and more sonorous than silver, and 
retains its white colour even when the proportion of copper exceeds The hardness is 
at a maximum when the copper amounts to one fifth of the silver. The standard or 
sterling silver of Britain, of which coin is made, is a compound of 12J parts silver and 
1 copper. Its specific gravity is 10*2. The specific gravity of Paris standard silver, 
composed of 137 parts silver and 7 copper, is 10*175. The French silver coin during 
the old government was not nearly so fine, being composed of 26T parts silver and 27 
copper, or 9§ parts silver to 1 part copper. The Austrian silver coin contains ^ of 
copper. The silver coin of the ancients was nearly pure, and appears not to have been 
mixed with alloy. — ( Thomson' s Chemistry . ) 

The most productive silver mines are in America, particularly in Mexico and Peru. 
There are also silver mines in Hungary, Saxony, and other parts of Europe, and in 
Asiatic Russia. — ( See Precious Metals.) 

Besides being used as a coin, or money, silver is extensively employed in the arts. 
The value of the silver plate annually manufactured is very considerable. J.arge quan- 
tities are also used in plating. — (See Plate.) For an account of the quantity of 
silver coined at the British mint, since 17*K), see anti , p. 308. 

SINGAPORE, an island and British settlement at the eastern extremity of the 
Straits of Malacca, the town being in lat. 1° 17' 22'' N., Ion. 103° 51' 45" E. 

The island is of an elliptical form, about 27 miles in its greatest length and 1 1 in 
breadth, containing an estimated area of 275 square miles. But the whole British 
settlement embraces a circumference of above 120 miles; in which is included about 
50 desert islets, and the seas and straits within lO miles of the coast of the prin- 
cipal island. The latter is separated from the main land by a strait of the same name, 
of small breadth throughout, and scarcely, indeed, { of a mile wide in its narrowest 
part, which, in the early period of European navigation, was the thoroughfare between 
India and China. But the grand commercial highway between the eastern and 
western portions of maritime Asia now passes along the south side of the island, on 
which the town is built, between it and a chain of desert islands about 9 miles distant ; 
the safest and most convenient channel t>eing so near to the island that ships in passing 
and repassing come close to the roads. The town is wholly indebted for its rapid rise 
and growing importance to its position on this strait. '17ns has rendered it not merely 
a convenient entrepdt for the trade between the Western world and India on the one 
hand, and China on the other; but also for that between the former and the 
Eastern Archipelago, the Philippines, &«* It is situated on a river, or rather salt creek, 
navigable by lighters about J of a mile from the sea. Ships lie in the roads, or open 
harbour, at the distance of from 1 to 2 miles from town, according to their draught of 
water. The assistance of a number of convenient lighters, which are always in readiness, 
enables them to load or unload, with scarcely any interruption, throughout the year. 
The creek is accessible to the lighters, and the goods are taken in and discharged at 
convenient quays, at the doors of the principal warehouses. — (See Chart of "the Island 
of Singapore in the Mercator's Chart in this work.) 

The climate of Singapore, though hot, is healthy. Fahrenheit’s thermometer ranges 
from 71° to 89°. Being only about 80 miles from the equator, there is, of course, 
very little variety in the seasons. There is neither summer nor winter; and even the 
]>eriodical rains are short, and not very well marked — moderate showers of rain falling 
for about 1 50 days each year. The settlement of Singapore was formed in February, 
1819, and its sovereignty and property, in their present extent, confirmed to the British 
government in 1825, by a convention with the king of the Netherlands, and a treaty 
with the Malay princes to whom it belonged. Previously to its being taken possession 
of by the English, it had been inhabited for about 8 years by a colony of Malays, half 
fishermen and half pirates. When the first census was taken, in January, 1824, the 
population was found to amount to 10,383. In 1828, it had increased to 15,834; 
in both cases, exclusive of troops, camp followers, Indian convicts, and a floating popu- 
lation of about 3,000. In 1837 it amounted to 29,984 of whom 13,749 were Chinese 
settlers and 9,132 Malays, the Europeans being but few in number; and at|^resent 
(1843) the population exceeds 45,000, of whom about a half are Chinese. 

The principal merchant* and agents are Englishmen, of whom also there are a few shopkeepers, 
auctioneers, Ac. There are also some respectable Chinese merchants i and the bulk of the shopkeepers, 
with the most valuable part of the labouring population, consist of Chinese. About 5,000 adult males 
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irrire annually from China by the Junks ; about 1 ,000 of whom remain at Singapore, the rest dispersing 
themselves among the neighbouring Dutch. Kngllsh, and Malay settlements. The boatmen are chiefly 
natives of the Coromandel coast ; and the Malays employ themselves as Ashermen, In cutting timber, and 
In supplying the settlement with the rude produce of the neighbourhood. There are good daily markets, 
open at all hours, and well supplied with vegetables, fruits, gralu, Ash, pork, and green turtle ; the latter 
the cheapest animal food that can be procured. There are no export or Import duties, nor anchorage, 
harbour, light-house dues, or any fees t but a register is kept of all exports ami Imports. Reports must 
be made to the master attendant by the masters of vessels, and Invoices delivered to the superintendent 
■* of Import* ami exports. 

Though there are neither duties on Imports or exports, nor on the ships frequenting the port, the 
revenue of Singapore amounted, in 1 £4*2-43, to 509,000 rupees, while its expenditure, civil and military, 
amounted to only 494,029 do. 

('Wrrrsfy. HVtfAn, lA»ngutimr % tfc. — The currency and weights are simple and convenient. Ac- 
counts are kept in Spanish dollars, divided into 100 parts, represented either by Dutch doits, or by 
Kngllsh copper coins of the same value. The weights in use (and almost every thing is sold by weight, 
as in China) are the Chinese picul of 10O catties, or 1334 lbs. avoirdu|>ois. Klee (the produce of Slain and 
the Archipelago) and salt are sold by the coyan of 40 piculs. Gold dust is sold by a Malay weight called 
the bungkal, which weighs 2 Spanish dollars, or H32 grains Troy. Bengal rice, wheat, and pulses of tho 
same country, are sold by the bag. containing 2 Bengal tnaunds, or i*»44 lbs. avoirdupois. Piece goods, Ac. are 
sold bv the cor ge or score. English weights and measures are frequently used in reference to European com- 
modities^ The mode of transacting business among the European merchants is simple and efficient. Instead 
of trusting their affairs to native agents, as In other parts of India, they transact them in person, with the 
occasional assistance of a Chinese creole as an Interpreter and broker. The European merchants transact 
business on their ow n account ; but a great deal of their employment consists In acting as agent* for houses 
In London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Amsterdam. Antwerp, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Canton, and Batavia. 
They are also agents for various insurance offices at Calcutta and elsewhere, and policies of insurance toany 
extent may be effected without difficulty. The language of commercial intercourse, where any of the 
natives of the East are concerned, is universally Malay, — a simple and easy dialect, of which all the resi- 
dent merchants have a sufficient acquaintance to enable them to transact ordinary business. The Singa- 
pore Free Press t published once a week, contains a price current, an account of the arrivals and dc|>ar- 
ture of shipping, and an official detail of the exports and imports of the preceding week. The adminis- 
tration of justice is entirely English, there being a recorder's court for the settlement, in common with 
the two neighbouring ones of Penang and Malacca. 

Commsodtttes and Prices. — Singapore is chiefly an entrepot, having, w ith the exception of pearl sago 
manufactured on the spot from the raw material imported from tho north ct>ast of Sumatra, implements 
of agriculture, and some others fabricated by the Chines*? from European iron, w ith gambler ami catechu 
grown and manufactured on the island, few commodities of its own lor exportation. The grain pro- 
duced on the island not being sufficient for the consumption of the inhabitant* for a week, their supplies 
of rice, wheat, &c. are mostly all imported principally from Java and C alcutta. 

Trade of Singapore. — The following Table has been compilt*d from the official statements published 
In the Singapore Free Press of the 17th August, 1*43. 

Abstract Statement of the Trade of Singapore w ith the undermentioned Places, In the Year* IR4I-42, 

and 1 £4*2-43. 



Great Britain 
K«nri*i» Europe . 

Coitrd Stale* 

Mauritius, Cape, and Australia 
Calcutta 

Madras and const 
North Amine* 

Bombay 
Arabia 
XI anil Ja 
Ceylon 

HanpMM and Maul main 

China 

Java 

Rhkt 

Siam -» 

Corhitv-* "hlna 

Emu const of Peninsula 

West ditto dp Co 

Catches and other Eastern Islands 


Bally, (amhork, and Sam Saw a 
Sumatra - 

Neighbouring Islands, and other pieces 


Total 

From I’nvsng 
From Malacca 


Of the** , by native craft 
■q wMf rig grd 


Imports. j Exports. 



1*41-4*. 

1*4*1-43. 

1341 - 12- 

1*4*. 43. 


Smnmish IW/an. 

SmtmU A DoJInra. 

Mjwsid /Xf/urs. 

SpamltA MU 


2,6Hl r 37 4 

*,*47,577 

1 ,730, 1 40 

I,4oa,hio 


243.971 

3A3,»*r* 

1 11,137 
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The following rates of commission and warehouse rent are charged at Singapore, except In case* 
special agreement : — 


1 . On all sales or purr base*, except the fctlowtng, 3 per rent. 

2. On purchases of good* o* produce for returns, tj per 


Mels, h o uses, ee lands. 


3. On sales or p >, 3 

4. On sate or purchase of ■ 

t) per cent. 

6 . On taiwatmiiae, or shipment of bullion. I per cent. 

6 . On wMl purchase of diamonds, jewels, Ac., 2 per cent. 

7. On returns In treasure, bullion, or Mils, 1 per rent. 

ft. On all goods consigned and withdrawn, A commission. 

9 . On sale, purchase, or negotiating of hills not serving for 
purchase of goods or produce, I per cent, 

lo. On all goods tow by auction b« the agents themed vea. In 
additio n to the above, 24 per cent. 


1 1 . On del credere, or guaranteeing salsa when epecially re- 
quired, 21 i«r cent. 

If. HhrutfXge, 1 per cent, per rollle. , 

13. On all advances of money for the purpose of trade, whether 

the goods are consigned to the agmt or not, and where 
a commission if A oer rent. Is not charged, V) per croi.^ 

14. On ordering 1 

contracts s 

cent. . 

15. On guaranteeing Mils, bonds, or other engagements, sort 

on becoming security f»r administration of nU. . 

S ivernment or Individual* fbr contracts, agreements, 
c., I per cent. . — 

16. On actmgfhr the estates of persona deceased as oaecutore 
or administrators, 3 per coot* 


is are consigned to tne agent or nos, am* 
salon ef A per cent. Is not c harass!, Vi per cent. 
*g goods, or superintending the fuinim<vii i*» 
1 whence no other cocnm lssbn la derived, q 1 "* 
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If. On llw managemvnt of ntttM for oth en, on the amount 
r«e«iml f !*•» erne. 

It. On prot-urin* freight, or adrertlrina m th* agent of owner 
or commands, on the amount of freight, whether the 
ume l am* through the hand* of the agent or not, 5 per 

19. On chartering ships for other parties, 7} per cent. 

90. On making Insurance, or writing orders for do., 4 per 

tl. On settling insurance losses, total or partial, ana on pro- 
curing return of premium, 1 per cent. 

99. On debts, when a process at law or] arbitration is neces- 
sary, V| per cent.— And if received by such means, 5 per 
cent. 

W» On bills of exchange noted or protested, 9 per cent. 

94. On collecting house rent, A per cent. 

93. On shijss* disbursements, 9} per cent. 

tfi. On negotiating loans on respondentia, 9 per cent. 

97* On letters of credit granted for mercantile purposes, 2| 
l*er cent. 

98. On purchasing or setting government securities, or on ex- 

changing or transferring the same, 4 i*cr cent. 

99. On delivering up do., 4 percent. 

30. On all advances not punctually liquidated, the agent to 
have the option of charging a second commission, as 
upon a fresh advance, provided the charge l» only made 
once in the same year. 


31. On transhipping all goods m produce, except the follows 

ing, 1 per cent, 

32. On transhipping whole chests, of cassia, cassia 

seed, camphor, nankeens, and gunny bags, pc 
1 dollar. 

33. At (he option of the agent, on the amount debited or cre- 

dited within the year, including interest, and excepting 
only such items, on which at lout 24 per cent, has been 
charged, I per cent. 

, This charge is not to apply to paying over a balance duo on 
“ jp to a particular period, anicar where Hid0 

balance is withdrawn without reasonable notice. 

War thou* Rent prr Month. 

Chests of opium or silk, bales of woollens, pipes of wine or 
brandy, leaguers of arrack, 4c , I dollar. 

Hales of Indian piece goods, cotton and gunny bags, 50 cents. 
Cases of European piece goods, trusses of woollens, Ac., 25 
cents. 

Hogshead* of liquor, 4 chests of wine, Ac-, 40 cents. 

Pepper, rice, cotf're, sugar, saltpetre. Ac., JO per cent. 

Iron, tin, tutenague, spelter, lead, Ac., 5 per cent 
All other goods not mentioned, to pay arrordingir, or by 
measurement, at the rate of, per too of 50 cubic feet 
I dollar. 


Easterns Porta trading with Singapore. — As every thing that relates to the trade of 
the East is now becoming of the greatest importance, we make no apology for laying 
before the reader the following statements, taken from the Singapore Free Press, 
respecting the Eastern ports from which native ships arrive at Singapore. They are 
mostly all very imperfectly known even to residents in the settlement; and the names 
of some of them may now, perhaps, be learned for the first time by the English reader. 

We have subjoined some details respecting the trade between Singapore and some of 
these ports in 1S42-43, from the same journal. 

Commencing with ports to the northward, those in China, IVom which iunks (which are Included 
among the native craft) arrive here, are. Canton, Tbw-chbw, Cih'NGLIm, and Macao, in Canton pro- 
duce; Amoy and Cminchkw in Fokien ; and Shanghae and Ningpo, larjje commercial ettie*. in Chc- 
keang province. They come also from Hailam or Hainan, which is subject to Canton. The average 
number of these vessels (some of which are of large burden, 300 to 400 tons), is 20 arriving here annu- 
ally. The cargoes they bring are chiefly intended for thfc consumption of the numerous Chinese who 
are settled in Dutch and English colonies in these parts, as weil as in the native states, and are re- 
exported thence by smaller vessels, to places where they may be mostly required. The only articles they 
bring, Iq any way required by Europeans, are raw silks, nankeens, and teas. These vessels likewise 
convey a large number of emigrants from China every year, probably from 4,000 to 5,000, most of whom, 
however, proceed to other places soon after landing here. 

The ports in Cochin-China ami Cambodia, from which similar vessels arrive, are KanGXao and Loknoi, 
in Cambodia, and Turon and Saigon, in Cochin-China Proper. Anom or Anam, from which many 
vessels report themselves to come, is but a genera! name for either Cochin-China or Tonquin. The ave- 
rage number of vessels arriving from these ports are 40 annually, bringing, principally, sugar, rice, oil, 
salt, and some other articles of minor importance. These vessels are usually smaller than the Chinese 
and Siamese junks. 

The total Imports from Cochin-China during the official year 1842-43 were valued at 254,785 dollars. 
They consisted of raw silk, 141) piculs; rice, 12.010 piculs ; sugar, 27,540 piculs ; and salt, 15.120 piculs. 
The gross exports during this period were dollars 227.848, consisting chiefly of cotton, 1,084 bates and 
985 piculs ; British cotton goods, 3,588 pieces ; opium, 2t>3 chests ; and woollens, to the value of 25,378 
dollars. During the same time 82 boats, equal to 4,195 toris, arrived here fiom Cochin-China. 

It was noticed In last year’s report how extremely liable the Cochin- Chinese boat* were to be plundered, 
and their crews murdered or made slaves of, by Malay and Chinese pirates, in consequence of their being 
entirely defenceless. ^During the past year many instances hare occurred which too well justify the 
statement. It Is to be hoped that the measures which government are contemplating may have the effect 
during the approaching season of materially diminishing, if not altogether chocking the evil, at least in 
the vicinity of our shores. 

Bankok and Chantibcn are the only two ports in Siam of any note, and from these about 30 to 40 
Junks and topes arrive annually. They are manned and owned almost entirely by Chinese residing in 
Siam, and brtng, chiefly, sugar, rice, oil, iron pans, stlcklac, gamboge, salt, indigo, paddy*, tobacco, and 
sapan-wood. 

We have had too frequent occasion to notice the depredations and cruelties which every class of vessels 
from the places above mentioned have suffered at tne hands of pirates every year, on their way to this 
port, which certainly contributes to check an increase of trade with the countries they come from. 

The ports on the east coast of the Peninsula are Spnoora and Calantan, subject to Siam ; and Tein- 
ganu, Kemmaman and Pahang, independent states. There are other ports on this coast, but of little 
note; namely, Doongoon, Endau, Pakoh, Sadeelee, and Teloban. The produce usually brought hereby 
pucats and other craft from those first mentioned consists chiefly of tin, gold dust, pepper, Malay sarongs 
and trowsers, bees’ wax, hides, elephants’ teeth. Junks occasionally touch at these ports, and are some- 
times have the produce of Siam and China brought here from them. The average number of craft 
arriving thence may be about 120 or 130 annually. 

Borneo^ The imports into Singapore from Borneo in 1842-43 consisted of antimony ore, 7,478 
piculs; g£m dust, 4,337 bunkals, valued at 120,652 dollars ; rattans, 9,050 jdguls ; specie, 7,395 dollars. 
Ac. The antimony ore comes principally from Sarawak, where it is said Mrt§ProoWe has a monopoly of 
the trade. The exports for the year 1842-43 amounted to 2!<0,637 dollars, shelving a decrease of 22,311 
dollars. The most important were British cotton goods, 3,908 corges and 15 doxen ; opium, 227 chests ; 
tea, 1,928 boxes and 52 piculs ; and specie equal to 34,202 dollars. 

During the year 1842*43, 88 boats, equal to 2,701 tons, arrived at this port from Borneo. 

The ports in Borneo, from which vessels report themselves, are *Banjermassin, B alum bang an, 
Burnai, Coti, Mbmpawa, Mattan, Pontianak, Passeir, Peguotan, Sarawak, Sambas, Succadana, 
BristiL Batulicken , Huncalan , Bintooloo , Caiakak , Cati-ringin , Cooboo , Chinkot, Kayong, Monterado , 
Mukak, MahtOy OyaJk, Pambuang Sadong, Sampit , Tekrang, and Tattnak Dared . Some of these ports 
are well known ; but of others we know Tittle except the names. Those with which trade is principally* 


♦ The place* mentioned in this statement, of which the names are in capitals, are either well known to 
Europeans by long report or actual intercourse ; while those in italics remain, so far as we have ascer- 
tained, not only unvisited by, but are only recently known by name to them t few or none of them earlier 
than the foundation of this settlement. 
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carried <m arc Bruftat, or Borneo Proper, Banjermassin, Ppntianak, Sambas, Coll. Passier, Peggotan, 
and Sarawak* The products commonly brought here from Borneo, are, rattans, birds* nests, bees ? wax, 
tortoiseshell, gold dust and diamonds, biche de mer, pearl and raw sago, camphor, rice and poddy, mother 
of pearl shells, garro and lakka woods, pepper, seaweed, mats, ebony, and antimony ore. Tne boats which 
come from the southern and eastern ports are commonly manned by Bugis, the principal carriers in the 
Archipelago, and, neat to the Chinese, the most enterprising ana industrious of the traders In these 
regions. They are considerably lets tainted with piracy than the .Malays. 

Manilla — The commerce with Mantmk continues to Increase, lluring 1842-43, the gross imports 
vrere rallied at 323,932 dollars. The (host important articles consisted of hemp and rope, 2,014 piculs ; 
cigars. 20.770,100; sugar, 6,546 piculs; tea, 585 piculs; and sapan wootl, 19,306 piculs; it would also 
appear 5,300 pieces of British piece goods were imported, probably on account of thctr being unsuitable 
for the Manilla market The exports amounted to 127,315 dollars. The chief articles were opium, 
49 chests ; iron, 3,762 piculs ; and British cotton goods, 88 dozen, 60 enrges and 4,189 pieces. 

Cklrbks is the parent country of the Bugis. which name, though properly belonging only to one of the 
tribes on Celebes, is applied generally to all traders from that island, from the east and south-east coasts 
of Borneo, and from the islands to tne southward and eastward of it. Of these tribes, by far the most 
considerable In point oflinprovcment and numbers are the Bugis of Wt^o or Tuwajo, a country near the 
centre of Celebes, and situated up the Bay of Bonl. The ports in Celebes from which prahns arrive here 
are Bonirati, Bugis Pari-para, Wajok, Bugis Pcinana, Kail it*, Macassar, Mandhar, and Sahgye. They 
usual I v bring sarongs — the produce of their own looms — rattans, wax, tortoiseshell, pearl shells, sea- 
weed, biche de mer, coffee, birds* nests, sandal and bookoo wood*, ami other articles of minor importance. 
The number of vessels arriving here from the above placcf averages about 50 or <i0 annually. 

The islands to the eastward and southward of Celebes, from w liich the Bugis bring cargoes to this port, 
are chiefly Bootoon, Friday or Flores, Selayer, Timor, Ilooroo, Lombok, Sunibawa, Arnboyna, Ceram, 
and even from the A roos and Papua. The articles are the same as those from Celebes, with tho addition 
of kaj u-pooteh oil, birds of paradise, and wild nutmegs. The vessels arriving from these places may 
average about 30 every year. The island of Bali, or Bally, contains several ports, from which upwards 
of 50 prahus annually arrive here: the principal of these are Balding, Bali Uadong, Sasak, Sal I parang, 
and Am pan an. 

The imports from these islands in 1842-43 were valued at 3*3,495 dollars, being a slight increase over the 
previous year. They consisted of coffee. I.oio piculs ; rice, 90.21 1 piculs ; ami tobacco, 2.449 piculs. The 
gross value of the exports amounted to 1 89.33.1 dollars. They were, British cotton goods, 6,193 pieces and 
177 corges ; opium, 217 chests ; and copper tokens valued at 27.979 dollars. The trade during the past 
official jfoar was carried on chiefly by square rigged vessels. Only 28 native boats arrived, whereas In 
the year 1841-42 the number was 123. 

Sumatra, the various ports on the east coast of which furnish the greatest numbsr of native craft 
frequenting this port, amounting on an average to between 300 and 400 annually. The names of 
these ports are, Acheen, A pong, Assahan. Hatubara, Bukittiatu, Hiltah. Ayeretam, Campar, l>elll, 
Gawang, Iiulragiri. Jambie, Kitaman, I^angkat, I-anipung, Maiula, Morha. Pulo Padang, Fanai, Palem- 
bang, Rantow, lUttee, Siac, Suhee, and Tabing Tingle. The greatest portion of boats come from 
Apong, Mamia, Rantow, and Tabing Tingle, with raw sago. The next in number are those from Camnar, 
Jambie, sod Siac. bringing coffee, rice, wax. rattans, ivory, gold dust, benzoin, dragons' blood, lakka 
wood, and * few other articles. From Patemhang come the lacquered basons and ceeree boxes so much 
In request among natives , and the best rattan mats are made there. The coast near Siac furnishes in 
great abundance the Trubo, or lUh-roe. so universally used, and affords our principal supply of sago, 
which has now become an article of commerce at Singapore. 

The Imports from Sumatra, in the jear 1842-43, amounted to 284,001 dollars. They were. l»ees* wax, 
611 piculs ; benjamin. 852 piculs ; tretel nut, 9 324 piculs ; coffee, 2,58 1 piculs ; cotton, 3,660 piculs ; gold 
dust, 647 bun gads, valued at 19.705 dollars ; rice. 8,153 piculs; pepper, 4.987 piculs; raw sago, 201,910 
bundles ; and specie equal to 57.KI0 dollars, Ac. The ex|*orts exhibit a decrease of 69,234 dollars, having 
amounted In 1842-43 to 188 922. The chief were British cotton goods. 5,285 pi«*cw» and 336 corges ; 
country ditto. 2.116 corges ; China crockery. valued at 9.009 dollars ; raw silk. 43 piculs ; copper tokens, 
valued at 24,655 dollars , and specie, equal to 30 ,hm> dollars. 

The names of the petty places on the west si le of the Malay Peninsula, opposite the Sumatra 
shore, between this and Penang, are — Baku Pahat, lleenook, Rcladong, Dooyong, Rrooas, Muar, 
Padjmg, Pooutlan, and Panghie ; while |lie prjncin.il ports, besides Malacca and her dependencies, are — 
Perak, Sriengore, Lingin, and Lookout. From tne former very few articles, and those only of trifling 
value, are brought here, consisting chiefly of fowls, cocoa nuts, paddy, fruit. Ac. ; but the other ports aft 
furnish tin Iq Large Quantities, besides several other articles of less importance. '1TW whole of this coast, 
however, bears a bad name for piracy. The number of prahus arriving here from ail the places above 
named amounts to about 100 every year. 


Of the neighbouring islands, Rmio is the one with which we carry on the most extensive and constant 
trade ; the number of boats, or rather trips of a regular set of Chinese boats, called sampan pucats , em- 
ployed In the trade, being about 300 a year. They bring chiefly pepper and gambler, the produce of 
Bintang. The chief Imports In 1842-43 were, gambler, 36,558 piculs; pepper, 2,910 piculs; and rice, 
4,060 piculs. Rhio Is the only place from whence gambler is Imported into Singa|>ore; so there would he 
little difficulty in ascertaining the quantity produced in the island during the past 7 rears. The quantity 
now grown and manufactured is certainly not less than 70,000 piculs. In 1841-42, 93,342 piculs were ex- 
ported. and 18,644 piculs were Imported, leaving 74.695 piculs to be accounted for. In the past official 

L ear 148,746 piculs were exported, ami 38,595 were imported ; showing a difference of 110,151 piculs. It 
i, however, very probable that a quantity was in hand, or in progrss of shipment, when the official returns 


were made up. 


* decrease appears to be in opium, sugar, and salt. Rhio may be considered as a free 


K rt, as there are neither Import nor export duties strictly so called. From Linoits, or Linua, also, we 
ve upwards of 70 or 80 boats arriving annually, bringing a great variety of useful produce, but princi- 
pally pepper, tin, rattans, Ac. Billiton sends about 25 boats yearly, which bring biche de mer. seaweed, 
tortoiseshell, wax, Ac. 

Bcwcoban (or Great Natunas) and Sxantam (or N. Anambas) are the next In Importance, from which 
30 or 40 vessels trade wKhgghls settlement. The other islands are — Polo Awore, BenawanfrCondore, 
Carhnons, Jamaja (or S.lilinbsi), Pulo Laut. I*aboo, Ia?boc, Meppar, Nongsa, Sarassan,‘8lnklp, Soobie, 
Taj am, Tfmblan, Tim Ian g. Tlnglh, Trong, Carimata, Ungaran, and some others. 

Jsva. — The trade with this rich and flourishing island Is of great importance. Tho Imports of the 
official year 1842-43 exceed those of the preceding year by 209,450 dollars, the gross amount being 1,108,273 
dollars. The most important Items were, birds* nests, 47$ piculs; benjamin, 1,181 piculs; coffee, 5,804 
piculs ; cotton grids, Malay, 2,423 corges and 800 dosens ; rice, 194,817 piculs ; copper, 673 piculs ; mace, 


tin. 4,198 piculs ; tobacco, 712 corges and 1 2 piculs ; woollens, valued at 46,032 dollars ; and specie, equi- 
valent to 196,527 dollars. The exports — 451 ,056 dollars, showing nn Increase of 28,579 over the pre- 
ceding year. The principal articles were, country cotton goods, 9,173 corges and China cotton good*. 
152 corges; crockery china, valued at 52,440 dollars; opium, 66 chests ; raw silk, 55 piculs ; tea, 10,958 
boxes and 443 piculs; China paper, valued at 22,520 dollars ; and specie, equal to 1 5,969 dollars. The small 
, quantity of grain produced In .Sineapoie, hardly equal to the consumption of the population for one 
week, renders U exceedingly desirable to linve the means at hand of obtaining a large and constant sup- 
ply.: thU Java furnishes «u with, and this alone renders our trade with tliAt Island of considerable Im- 
portance and Interest, If the returns for 1842.43 arc nt all correct, 194,817 piculs were Imported during 
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th*t year, equal (to 25,97ft, COO lb*,, which, estimating each adult to consume 730 lba^per annum , would 
(UnRfh a supply foe 35,583 a<lulu. The whole population of Singapore U supposed to be oearly 50.000. 

Piracy in the Pattern Seas. — * We regret to have to state that piracy has been of late 
years very frequent in the seas to the eastward of the Straits of Malacca, and even in 
the Straits themselves. It has always, it is true, prevailed to a less or greater extentln 
the Eastern Seas ; but latterly the number of pil^U has rapidly increased, and they 
have prosecuted their depredations with a boldness Jbd success that require imme- 
diate attention. In so far as wc can judge from the statements in the Singapore and 
Canton papers, we seem, to say the least of it, to have manifested the most singular 
indifference to the spread of this great and growing evil. In 1824, we bound ourselves 
by treaty with the Dutch to co-operate with them for the suppression of piracy in the 
Eastern Seas. It is affirmed that, until very recently, we did little or nothing towards 
the fulfilment of this engagement, though we are far more interested in the suppression 
of piracy than any other people. Hitherto the trade of Singapore has chiefly suffered 
from piratical attacks; but, besides waylaying the smaller junks and ships of the 
Chinese, Siamese, &c., the pirates, emboldened by impunity, have, within these half 
dozen years, attacked some British ships in the Straits of Malacca, and actually cap- 
tured some ships in the seas more to the eastward, inflicting the most horrid barbarities 
on the unhappy passengers and crews. The Andromache ship of war destroyed in 
June, 183<>, a nest of pirates : but, without the empluvjrent of armed steam-boats to assist 
the other vessels the nuisance will not be suppressM» 5 nd it is at this moment carried 
on to a great extent from sundry ports on the coast «r Borneo and elsewhere. In fact, 
so late as June last (1848), H. M. Ship Dido fell in with and destroyed a nest of pirates 
in one of the ports of Borneo. But an example of this sort, iF not vigorously followed 
up, is of little use. This, however, is a matter of more importance, perhaps, than is com- 
monly supposed. We believe we arc within the mark when we affirm that from sixteen 
to eighteen millions’ worth of British property (including the trade between India and 
Canton) is annually conveyed through the Straits of Malacca and the other Eastern Seas 
infested by pirates, Tlie trade from England to China, already of vast importance, 
and now increasing more rapidly, perhaps than any other department of our commerce, 
is wholly carried on through the channels referred to ; and, as we do not fkesitate to 
send powerful . squadrons to secure less valuable interests in other quarters, it is not 
easy to see why we should not send some half-dozen war steamers to protect this 
great and growing trade, as well as that which we cairy on with the Philippine Is- 
lands, New $6uth Wales, &c., from the depredations of a piratical banditti. Nothing 
but the employment of steamers will be able effectually to abate the e\*U of piracy. 
The infinite number of small islands in the Eastern Seas, the difficulty of their navi- 
gation, and our lfEtle acquaintance with any but tlie principal lines of intercourse, afford 
the greatest facilities for the escape of pirates from ordinary cruisers. But steam ships 
of small draught of water could follow them into their haunts ; and the pirates would 
not be able to escape from them, as they frequently do from sailing vessels, by taking 
to their oars while their pursuers are becalmed. Except when defending our own 
shores, the navy i^pever so legitimately employed as ia the defence and extension of 
commerce. Its protection is one of the most important duties which government has 
to discharge ; and, considering the immense naval force at our disposal, it may well 
excite astonishment that piracy in the Eastern Seas — one of the great highways by 
which commerce is carried on — should have been allowed to attain to any considerable 
magnitude, and that the reiterated complaints of the merchants and others, who have 
suffered by its prevalence, should have been so little attended to. A very little outlay 
on the part of government might make, in so far at least as piracy is concerned, the 
navigation of the Eastern Seas quite as safe as that of the. Channel ; and the advantages 
thence resulting to our trade would, in a very short period, far more than countervail 
the little sacrifice required at the outset. 

Besides putting down piracy in the Eastern Seas, government should take the 
necessary measures for obtaining accurate information with respect to them, and the 
ports and countries to which they afford access. We know very little indeed of many, 
or rather,4fre should say, of most, of the islands to the east of ; and yet several 

of them are of great extent, and they all abound in valuable products ; and might, H is 
probable, were we better acquainted with their ports and capabilities, famish the 
means of carrying on an advantageous commerce. Had utility been at all attended to 
in such matters, the exploration of New Guinea, and of the seas and numberless islands 
in its vicinity, would have taken precedence of m^ny late expeditions. AVe subjoin 

A Statement of the Price* of the Principal Article* of Kattem Produce at Singapore on the 13th of 
October, IS43, from tho Singapore Free Press of that Date. 


ta tUktoort tho* we no dm!** on Import* and export*, and Indian andChtna Roods 2L m f* u * U i Qfrfnm, S 
retaeUrfS'ery nation nr. free of all ch*V«*. _ article U frequently %old to r c*du Produce I* aeneeaUY bought 
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SINOPE, a town of Asia Minor, on the S. coast of the Illack Sea. hit. 42-’ ‘2' 30" 
N., Ion. 35° 9' 4.5" E. Population uncertain, probably from 8,000 tc^lO.OOO. Sinope 
is situated on a low narrow isthmus, connecting the high rocky promontory of Ada with 
the main land. Its port, which is the best on this coast, on the south side of the town, 
is protected from the N. and X. K. gales by the isthmus and promontory already men- 
tioned. Ships anchor within ^ mile of the town, in from 13 to 17 fathoms ; or nearer 
to it, in from 5 to 7 fathoms. 'There is a roadstead on the north side of the isthmus 
but it is open and exposed. Sinope is one of the principal stations o$the Turkish fleet; 
and there are docks and arsenals for its accommodation and outfit. Its exports are in- 
considerable, the principal being timber, suit, cordage, fish oil, Ac. 


In ancient time#, Sinope wai a city of great wealth, magnitude, and importance. It whi the birthplace 
of Diogenes the Cynic j and Mithrioates made it the capital of hi* dominion*. After its conquest by the 
Romans under Lucullus, it became the seat of a colony : ami continued for a lengthened period to enjoy a 
good deal of consideration. 

Should civilisation and the art* once more revive in the ancient Pontus, and the other countries to tho 
south of the Black Sea, the excellence of its port could not fall to restore to Sinope some portion of its 
former grandeur. Kn n now a considerable intercourse is beginning to take place with the countries 
E. and S. of Sinope. Diarbeker on the Tigris, in lat. 37° 54' N., Ion. 39° 53' 45" K., is one of the 
principal seat* of Eastern commerce ; and caravans set out regularly from It for Aleppo, Smyrna, and 
Constantinople: but any one who consults a map of Asia Minor, and of the contiguous countries, will 
see at once that Treblsond and the neighbouring ports on the S. E. coast of the Black Sea are the 
natural channels through which Armenia, KoordUtan, and the north-western parts of Persia may best 
maintain an intercourse with Europe. We shall afterwards show that the danger to vessels in the roads 
of Treblsond has been very much exaggerated ( See Trkbisond.) In the event, however, of the com- 

merce with the countries referred to becoming of any considerable Importance, Sinope wo«tj|d be an ad- 
vantageous ess trrpdt taprhlch goods might be brought, and whence they might be conveyed In proper 
vcqyls, and at proper tiroes, to the other ports. At all events, it Is of material Importance that a direct 
intercourse with the southern coast of the Black Sea should be established, and that the trade with it 
should not be carried on, as hitherto, through Odessa. — . ( For further particulars as to Sinope, see 
Toumtfbrt, Voyage tin Levant, tom. li. pp. 202-212. ; and Soric's Sotting Directions for tAe Black Sea. 
See also the article Tsbbisond, in this work.) 

SKINS. The term is applied in commercial language to the skins of those animals 
as calves, deer, goats lambs Ac., which, when prepared, arc used in the lighter works of 
bookbinding, the manufacture of gloves parchment, Ac. ; while the term hides is applied 
to the skins of the ox, horse, Ac. which, when tanned, are used in the manufacture of 
shoes harness and other heavy and strong articles. Lamb and kid skins are principally 
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d^plirs g of°g V . e ovr UfaCtUrC : 1 20 * kins being ““PP 0 *^ 40 produce, at an average, 1 8 

Account of the Quantities of the different Kinds of Skins imported Into the U Kingdom durimr n r 
trough™^. W ‘ th ‘ VKMy ' n * tb “ *"£» “-" wi™ brou Jta® aS the Qu^Sae, 


Calf and kip (untannad) - 

iinimark 
Prussia 
Germany 
Holland 
Other countries 


Total - 

Retained for home* consumption 


Deer (undre*aed) — • 

V. State* of An 

Other countries 

Total • 

Retained for home comuroption 

Goat (undressed) — 

Norway 

1'ruaUa 

Germany 

Holland 

Frame 

Portugal Proper 

7'rij«ol|. Tun!*, Algiers and Morocco 
t'*|ieol (JikkI llop« - - . 

Ka»t India l ompauj'i territorU* and Ceylon 
Other cuu utiles . 

Total - 

Retained for home cornu mj>t ion 

[id (undressett) — 

Italy and the Italian Islands 

K.iM India Company's territuiies and Ceyh.n 

Other countries 

Total - 

Retained far home coruumjHion 
Kid (dressed) — 

France .... 

Other countries ... 

Total - 

Retained for home consumption 
.amb (undressed) — 

'iermany .... 

Ttni* .... 

dy and the Italian Islands - 

- JT key .... 

>ther countries 

Total - 

w 

Retained for horns consumption 

Seal (undressed) — 

Itrltiah North American Colonies 
1 he whale fisheries ... 
Other countnus ... 

Total - 

Retained for home consumption e 



192,139 138,786 

1*3,277' *,834! 


100 , 006 ; -to9,‘/o8 

2,7031 2,577 


211,603 102,709 *111,785; 



•57,605! 1*2,226 


90,481; 100,991 


:im\ 

91,871! 

4,<>35. 

91,738: 

169.258 

81.631 

6*1,768 

1 18 5* | 
124,658 
*0,189 

98,51 1 ! 
*8.1 18! 
*0,079 

,7 56 p 

558,3 to; 

512,518 

602,167; 

387,436 

,514 

423,291] 

165,341 

530,73* 

5*2,858 

73 

2 49,3281 
11,5331 
1 8, 13U| 

3 1„303! 
J 5,895| 
61,909' 

i 

11 6 ,367' 
22,268 1 
*3,803! 

91,960; 

39,690 

7.»'46| 




651,582' 700,776 
39,0.57 21 ,6a a I 


1 1 5, 1<*7{ 162,458 1 

115,63*11 162,631 

653,856; 529,99-J 

*8,. >4 7; 1,036 

682,103; 531.031, 


5181,169; 720,19V 6*0,831 

1*3,948 j *S,07lj Ji.Slt 


628,317 560,771! 


.emtany .... 123.94K 1 *3,0?lj 35,812 33,299 2S.I9-W *252 

T * nt * . * , 514,865; 32,35*; 71,795 I37.9'5 119,315! 56*5121 

dy and the Italian Islands - - 2.132,887 1,3-89,696 1 ,410,51 1 1. 783 , *«,0 1,100,749 865 879 ' 

■Vi*** 7 1.38,8*8. 54,493! 2*3,565 129,765 163,354.' I|7,’r59; 

Other countries - - . 7 1,295 1 l43,6H9t 119,0,58 9,1.68 42,876; 36S.O*8‘ 

^ Total - 2,781, 8tl ( 1.6l*,2Sl, 1,880,271 2,oy3,9 4 7 . 1 ,7 M , 793 1 ,4 16, 260 J 

Retained for horns consumption 2,528 I, . 507 , 732 , 

Heal (undressed) — . I , , 

British North A meHcan Colonies - 113,736 269, '>04 314,694! 268,375 523, 293* 279,908 

I he whale OslMniss • . - l,21*j lu.5oy 32,333! 1.496' 17,170'. nt.ll? 

Other countnus ... 32,591 32,4'il 64,193,' 19,203] 20,128] 14,337 

Total - 147,539 ] 312,407 . 441,220] *89,279] 36.0,596 j 313,362 

Retained for h o me con sumption » - _ 113,714 ' 304 ,030 370,705; 213,231 j 556,568 j 301,718 1 

SLATE ( ROOF), (Ger. Schiefer ,* Fr. Ardoise ,* It. JLavctgna, Lastra ; Sp. Pizarra), 
a fossil or compact stone (< argillaceous schistu a) that may be readily split into even, 
smooth, thin laminae. There are several varieties of this valuable mineral, the pre- 
vailing colours being grey, blue, and brown. But the tints are very various ; and slates 
are often marked with streaks of a different colour from the ground. Slate is prin- 
cipally used in the covering of houses, for which purpose it is infinitely superior to thatch 
or tiles, and ia far less expensive than lead. Good roofing slate should not absorb water; 
and it should be so compact as not to be decomposed by the action of the atmosphere. 
When properly selected, roof slates are of almost perpetual duration ; but those which are 
spongy and imbibe moisture speedily get covered with moss, and require, at no very 
distant period, to be renewed. 

The uto of slates In the covering of house* is entirely European. From the Hellespont to China 


abundant In Asia as in Europe. 

Slates carried by land have never been subjected to any duty ; but those carried coastwise were, until 
1831, charged wltn duties varying according to their site and species. The injustice of this distinction, 
and the impolicy of laylug any duty on an article of this sort, are obvious. The revenue it produced waa 
quite inconsiderable, not exceeding 3S»000/. a year. It was repealed at the same time as the duty on coal 
carried coastwise. 

Since the repeal of the duty, the consumption of slate has been materially increased ; and it is now 
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extensive!/ employed for various purposes to whtch it was not formerly made applicable, such a^he 
flooring or warehouse* and vaults, the paving of streets, the formation or cisterns, the covering oflHrn 
or decayed floors, and of the walls of houses in exposed situations, &c. The slate used for these purposes 
t by the circular saw into pieces of from t at* inch to 2 inches thick. Many hundred tons have been 
used in the course of the last few years in paving, flooring, &c. at the London Docks, and other largo 
establishments. 

The principal slate quarries in Croat Britain are In Caernarvonshire. Those belonging to Mr. Pennant 
(formerly Lord Penrhyn's), near llangor, employ at>out 1,MX) men and boys, and are the most extensive 
and valuable in the empire. The other quarries in thp same county employ about 1 ,620 men amf ' 
and there are some iu other parts of Wales. There are also extensive quarries at Ulverstone, 1 
cash I re ; and others, of inferior magnitude, in various parts of Westmoreland and Cumberland. 

The principal slate quarries in Scotland are at Kasdalo and Baiachullsh, in Argylcslitrc. Speaking 
generally, the Scotch quarries do not afford slates of the slse and smoothness of those obtained from the 
Welsh quarries ; and the wood- work of the roofs covered with them requires to be stronger. 

Hoofing slates are of ditforont siaes, ami are denominated Imperials, Queens. Princesses, Ac. Their 
price, supposing their quality to be in other respects equal, depends partly on their slse and partly on 
their weight. 

SLAVE S and SLAV E TRADE. A slave, in the ordinary sense of the term, is 
an individual at the absolute disposal of another, who has a right to employ and treat 
him as he pleases. But the state of slavery is susceptible of innumerable modifications ; 
and it has been usual, in most countnes where it has been long established, to limit in 
various ways the power of the master over the slave. The slave trade is, of course, the 
business of those who deal in slaves. 

Origin of Slavery. — A great <Lsal of learning has been employed in tracing the his- 
tory of slavery, though the subject is still far from exhausted. It seems most pro- 
liable that it originally grew out of a state of war. In rude uncivilised communities, 
where the passion of revenge acquires a strength unknown in more advanced states of 
society, captives taken in war are adjudged to belong to the victors, who may cither put 
them to the sword, or reduce them to a state of servitude. In antiquity, the ideas of 
war and slavery were inseparable. Probably in very remote ages, prisoners were most 
commonly put to death; but the selfish gradually predominated over the more passionate 
feelings, and for many ages it was usual to reduce them to the condition of slaves ; being 
either sold by their captors to others, or employed by them as they might think fit. 

The practice of reducing men to a state of slavery, having once begun, was extended 
in various ways. The progeny of slaves or of women in a state of slavery were slaves ; 
men born free might sell themselves as slaves ; and parents had authority, in Judrca and 
Rome, to dispose of their children for the same purpose. — ( Michael is on the Lao <f 
Moses, ii. 1(J3. Eng. eel.) It was the law oft Home, and of most other ancient states 
that the persons of debtors who hqfi contracted obligations which they could not dis- 
charge, should become the property of their creditors. “ Servi ,*’ says Justinian, 44 autem 

aut na.scun.tur aut Jiunt : nascuntur cjc ancillis nostril, Jiunt aut jure gentium, id est ejr 
ticitate ; aut jure civili, cum liber homo major viginti annos ad pretium participandum sese 
vemumlari pass us est." — ( Inst it. lib. i. tit. :L ) 

Treatment of Slaves. — The treatment of slaves in antiquity, as in more modern times, 
differed very widely in different countries and periods, and among different classes of 
slaves in the same country, and at the same time. A great deal also depended on the 
character of particular masters. Slaves bred up in the house or family of the masters 
were uniformly treated with greater indulgence than others, and became entitled, by cus- 
tom, to several important privileges- At Athens, slaves appear to have been !>etter treated 
than in any other ancient state ; and Demosthenes affirms, in his second Philippic, 
that, 44 a slave was better off at Athens than a free citizen in many other countries.** In 
republican Rome, the masters had the power of life ai^ death over their slaves, who were 
often treated with the most detestable barbarity. It was not An uncommon practice to 
expose old, useless, or sick slaves to starve in an island in the Tiber 1 Wc may, as 
Hume has justly remarked, 44 imagine wliAt others would practise, when it was the 
professed maxim of the elder Cato to sell his superannuated slaves at any price, rather 
than maintain what he esteemed a useless burden.” — ( Plutarch , in P'itd Colon is,) 
Krgastula , or dungeons, where slaves were confined and chained at night, ami where 
they were sometimes made to work in the day, were common all over Italy. Co- 
lumella advises that they be always built under ground — (lib. i. c. 6.) : and remains of 
them are still seen in the lower stories of ancient buildings in Italy and Sicily. Hun- 
dreds of slaves were sometimes put to death for the crime of one only ; and they were 
exposed, when they committed any petty fault, to all the violence of the most capricious 
and unrestrained despotism. . 

It was not uncommon in the barbarous ages to immolate captives on the tomb of such 
chiefs as had fallen in battle ; and magnificent games were celebrated on these occasions.* 
The gladiatorial exhibitions, so common at Home after the Punic wars, eem to have 
grown out of this practice. These were contests between slaves, denominated gladiators, 
trained to fight in public for the amusement of a ferocious populace, who took the 

* Achilles sacrificed 12 Trojan captive* on the tomb of Patroclus. — (IUod, lib. 23.) 
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greatest delight in their sanguinary combats. Thousands of unfortunate wretches were 
annually sacrificed in this inhuman sport. After his triumph over the Dacians, Trajan 
exhibited spectacles, in which no fewer than 1 1,000 wild blasts of different kinds were 
killed, and 10,000 gladiators fought! — (Adam's Roman Antiquities , p. 317.) 

The cruelties inflicted on the slaves occasioned frequent revolts, attended by the niost 
dreadful excesses. Spartacus, a Thraciaji captive, destined for the profession of a gla- 
diator, headed a rebellion of gladiators and slaves, which continued for 3 years, and 
required all the force of the republic to suppress. When finally defeated by Crassus, 
about 6,000 of his followers were nailed to the cross in double rows, that extended 
almost from Capua to Home. — (Ferguson, Rom. Republic , c. 46. ) No one acquainted 
with the manners of the Homans can be surprised at the atrocities of so many of the 
emperors. The worst of them treated the citizens better than the latter treated the 
slaves. Humanity could not be looked for in the rulers of a state in which human life 
was held in contempt, and human suffering made the subject of popular sport. 

In consequence partly of their ill usage, and partly of its being accounted cheaper to 
buy than to breed slaves, vast numbers were ami^tlly imported into Italy. Thrace and 
the countries round the Black Sea furnished large supplies of the best slaves ; and num- 
bers were obtained from Egypt, Syria, Britain, Gaul, and other countries. The famous 
island of Delos, in the centre of the Cyclades, was the greatest slave market of antiquity ; 
as many as 10,000 slaves have been sold there in a single day. — (Strabo, lib. xiv. ) 

It should, however, be observed, that slavery among the ancients was very different 
from the slavery of modern times, at least from the slavery that exists in the U. States, 
Cuba, Ac., and which did till lately exist in our West India islands. Slaves in 
antiquity were physically identical with freemen, and were discriminated only by 
peculiar marks*, or by the character of their employments. It was truly said of them, 

“ Servi homines sunt, et a>que unum lactem biberunt, etiamsi illos mains fatus oppresserit 
(Petronius ed Rurm. cap. 71.) But modern slaves belong to a different variety of 
the human race ; the distinction between them and their masters being obvious and 
striking. Owing to this difference between the slaves of ancient and modern times, 
the influence of slavery at the two periods has been materially different. The freemen 
of antiquity, who were accustomed to tyrannise over persons in all respects (except their 
social rank) on a level with themselves, could hardly fail to acquire a ferocity of dispo- 
sition, and coarseness of manner, that either disappear, or are much softened down in 
a society where all are equal. But such results do not certainly follow to the same, 
nor perhaps to any extent, from the practice of modern slavery. In this case the 
masters do not tyrannise over their equals, but over those who differ from the class to 
which they belong by the broadest and most distinctly marked characters ; and their 
behaviour towards their slaves is found to have very little influence over their behaviour 
towards their fellow citizens. 'Die white inhabitants of Virginia, for example, are 
quite as gentlemanlike in their manners, and observant of the respect due to others, 
as their countrymen of New York or New England. Indeed, if there be any difference 
between thetft, it will probably be found to be in favour of the former. 

•Although, therefore, there can be no doubt that the slavery that existed in the ancient 
world had a brutalising influence over tbe manners of the people, and gave them a 
degree of ferocity to which happily we have long been strangers, it by no means follows 
that the slavery which prevails in the new world should have the same influence. In 
the former case, masters and slaves were of the same variety of the species ; but in the 
latter, the masters belong to variety, and the slaves to a totally distinct, and most 
probably lower, variety ; so that the domination of the one set, and the subjection of 
the other, partake in some measure of the character of the supremacy exercised by man 
over the lower animals; and have comparatively little influence over the morals or con- 
duct of the masters. 

There can he no manner of doubt that the slavery that existed in the ancient world 
was unfavourable to the progress of arts and industry. In the most celebrated nations 
of antiquity, tlie greater number of mechanical employments were principally carried 
on by slaves and the dregs of the free population ; so that, while the workmen employed 
in them were without emulation or invention, the employments themselves were looked 
upon as mean and servile. To such an extent did this prejudice operate, that in Home, 
Sparta, and other celebrated states agriculture and arms were the only occupations 
that were reckoned worthy of a freeman, or in which he could engage without being 
degraded. 

But the principal difference between the slavery of the ancient and modern world 

* Slaves wore their beards and hair long ; and when manumitted they shaved their head and put on a 
cap, which has in consequence become the symbol of liberty. Brutus, after the assassination of Csssar, 
coined money, on which the figure of a cay was impressed, to indicate that the people had been rendered 
free. — (See Adam's Antiquities , p. 37 C>. ; See, also, liurlamaqui , Principes du Droit des Gens , Iv. 4M. t 
where tne reader will remark a singular error.) 
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tiMtf on iwjr eft nod employment ; while In the letter the pmiHir omtitutiae 
,ofp»kn« it them <br employmente whioh though of the high — * Inpottine^ mmm t 
be carried on by their matters. The meter Intelligence of the whites enehlee them 
to exercise a decided superiority over the black of coloured natives of the torrid tone, 
notwithstanding the latter are incomparably better adapted for the poseetitioo of those 
laborious occupations which are indigenous, %s it were, to the toil they occupy. It 
b doubtful whether the constitution of the whites will ever be so accommodated to the 
climate of the* Topics, aa to enable them to engage in that field labour, carried on in the 
lower and hotter districted tierrxsmmafientts ), which is congenial to the blacks. At ail 
event*, no such accommodation baa hitherto taken place ; and, therefore, it would appear 
that some modification of slavery, or that a supply of suitable compulsory Imbour of 
some sort or other, is necessary to enable civilised man to occupy, and to turn to a useful 
account, some of the most fertile and extensive regions of the earth. And hence the 
propriety of inquiring into the policy of institutions like this, of carefUlly— onsidering 
the peculiar conditions or circumstances under which they are to be acted upon. Slavery 
in Europe may be, and we believe is (notwithstanding the opinion of Michaelis to the 
contrary \ in all respects most objectionable ; but it ii quite another matter with slavery 
in* I-ouisiana, Cuba, and Brazil ; the circumstances under which they are placed are so 
very different from ours, that an institution exceedingly inexpedient on this side the 
Atlantic, may be especially suited to them. 

The establishment of Christianity contributed more, perhaps, than any thing else, 
first to mitigate, and finally to suppress slavery in Europe. But, within no very long 
period after its abolition had been completely effected in this part of the world, it began 
to be establishes! in America. 

The African S/are Trade was commenced by the Portuguese, in 1442. It was, 
however, but of trifling extent till the commencement of the Pith century. In cun* 
sequence, however, of the rapid destruction of the Indians employed in the mines of 
St. !>omingo or Ilasti, Charles V. authorised, in 1.517, the introduction into the island 
of African slaves from the establishments of the Portuguese on the coast of Guinea. 
The concurrence of the emperor was obtained by the intercession of the celebrated Iaut 
Casas, bishop of Chiapa, who laboured to protect the Indians by enslaving the Africans; 
though, as the latter were certainly more vigorous and capable of bearing fatigue than 
the former, the measure was not in reality so contradictory as it would, at first sight, 
appear to he. — • ( liefer/ son's I fist . America , book iii. ) 

The importation of negroes into the West Indie* and America, having once begun, 
gradually increased, until the traffic lx*camc of great extent and importance. Sir John 
Hawkins was the first Englishman who engaged in it : and such was the ardour with 
which our countrymen followed his example, that they exported from Africa more than 
300.000 slates between the years 1680 and 1 TCKJ> ; and between 1700 and 1786, 

6 1 0,000 Africans were imported into Jamaica only ; to which adding the imports into 
the other islands and the continental colonies, and those who diet! on thcir*passage, the 
ru* m be r carried from Africa will appear immense. — - ( Ilrynn Edwards, Hist, ffrst Indies , 
ii. 61.) The importations by other nations, particularly the French and Portuguese, 
were also very great. 

We do not intend, though the subject l>e one of the highest interest, to make any 
lengthened inquiries as to the legitimacy or illegitimacy, the policy or impolicy, of the 
slave trade. We inay, however, shortly observe that thej^can be no doubt that slavery 
has always existed in Africa; and it is sufficiently well known that previously to the 
commencement of the traffic, such of the captives taken in war as could not be advan- 
tageously employed as slaves were most commonly put to death ; cannibalism, the ex- 
posure of infants, and human sacrifices living then also very frequent. The slave trade* 
by opening a ready and profitable market for slave*, assisted in putting an end to then® 
enormities, though it be, at the same time, true that the desire of profiting by their 
sale has tempted the petty princes to make war on each other for the chance of 
making captives, and has given a stimulus to man-stealing and other atroaitics. — 

( Gttrg. Diet. art. Africa .) There can, however, be no reasonable doubt that civilisation 
has tiecn, on the whole, advanced by the practice of the trade. At all event*, 
no evidence cither has been, or, wo believe, can be, produced to show that the state of 
Africa would have been perceptibly improved had the slave trade never been heard of. 
But it is quite certain, had such been the case, that there would have been a wide 
difference in the condition of the West Indies, the Southern States of North America, 
Brazil, Ac. It will, we apprehend, be found that the culture of sugar and other great 
colonial staples .cannot be profitably carried on in these countries, nor, perhaps, any- 
where within the Tropics, without a supply of compulsory labour of some sort or other 
(see an/*\ p :yj4.). Neither, we apprehend, can there be a question that the extensive 
culture of these staples has added greatly to the comforts and conveniences of the 
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inhabitants of most civilised countries ; and, if this kditkm to their 
men effected without injury to the slaves, it will not be so easy a matter as has bftsn 
supposed to show the impolicy of the trade. But those who inquire dispassionately 
into* the subject will probably come to the conclusion, that, instead of being injured; the 
slaves have gained by being carried from the Old to the New World.* Speaking generally, 
the negroes are in the lowest gtate of abasement, possessing merely the rudiments of the 
most indispensable arts, a prey to the vilest superstition and tyranny, without any 
tincture of learning, and with little or no regard for the future. ' The circumstances 
under which they are placed in their native land may, perhaps, acopint for the low 
state in which we find them ; but, however explaijjy, the genuine negspea of Africa 
are admitted, even by those least inclined to depreciate them, to be, for the most part, 
“ either ferocious savages, or stupid, sensual, and indolent.” — ( Prichard , History of Man, 
ii. 338. 3d ed. ) — Excepting the violence done* to their habits and inclinations, no one 
who knows any thing of their state in Africa and in the Western hemisphere can possibly 
doubt thatq^ey have gained most materially by their transference to the latter. 

But, supposing their character to be such as represented, still it may be contended 
that their weakness or inferiority gives the whites no right to lord it over them, to 
convey them to foreign countries, and to reduce them to a state of bondage : and 
no doubt it is exceedingly difficult tb specify in how far the civilised portion of 
mankind may be entitled to control those that are decidedly less intelligent and ad- 
vanced than themselves. That they have done so from the earliest ages, is, however, 
indisputable ; and every one who has any acquaintance, however slight, with the 
history of society, is aware that the consequences of this control have been in the highest 
degree advantageous ; for, though polished nations have too often abused their superior 
power and intelligence, still it is abundantly certain that but for their dictating to and 
subjugating others, half the civilised world would at this moment have been immersed 
in the grossest barbarism. But without entering into any discussion respecting the 
application of this principle in the case of Africa, it is enough to know that the Euro- 
peans did not originate slavery in that continent ; the Africans were enslaved and dis- 
posed of as other goods and chattels for centuries before they began to l>e purchased 
by the former; and the conduct of the whites is to he determined by the nature of the 
treatment which the slaves received at their hands. • 

Now, though it be abundantly certain that this has been on the whole indulgent, rt is 
not to be denied that very many enormities have been perpetrated, which the law should 
have prohibited ami severely punished. The crowding of slaves together in their 
passage across the Atlantic, and the cruelties which some worthless masters have been 
accustomed to commit, are of this description. But these outrages are not of the 
essence of slavery ; and they might and should, no doubt, have been suppressed. 
An institution is not to be confounded with its abuse. The object of the slave trade 
was to procure a supply of compulsory lal>ourers for the service of the colonists in 
the West Indies and other tropical countries; but it did not, therefore, follow that 
the colonists*were to be under no restraints either as to the methods by which they 
sought to procure such bondmen, or as to the power which they might exercise over 
them. 

Neither docs it follow, because the slave trade may have been for the general ad- 
vantage of mankind at a particular period, that it should be indefinitely extended. 
When as large a supply of negroes lias been imported as may bo necessary to supply its 
markets with labour, there can^*-' no good reason for allowing tlieir farther importation 
into a country, at the same time that there seem to he sundry good reasons why it 
should be put a stop to. By preventing the importation of fresh slaves, the proprietors 
may find it for their interest to be more attentive to the condition of those already in 
tlgpir possession than they might otherwise be ; for it is evident that in such cases 
they could only look to the natural increase of their slaves for a supply of labour in 
future ; and that they could not expect to supply by foreign importations the place of 
those who might perish by had treatment. On these grounds we are inclined to think 
that the English and Americans acted with quite as much prudence as humanity, in 
forbidding, in 1807 , the farther importation of slaves into their dominions. Cuba, and 
perhaps also Brazil, might, it is alleged, advantageously follow their example. The 
slave population in these countries is now probably large enough to furnish, with proper 
treatment, an adequate supply of labourers, how rapidly soever we may suppose them 
to.advance in the career of industry. 

We have ventured to submit these statements to the consideration of the reader, not 
because we have any desire to extenuate the evils inseparable from a state of slavery, or the 
cruelties of which slave-dealers and slave-proprietors may be justly accused. But, alter 
making every allowance for these drawbacks, it is evident, if the preceding statements^ 
be well founded, that slavery as it exists in modern times, and still more as it might be 
established, is not the unqualified abuse it has uniformly almost been represented. On 
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Ihe oontrtA we are disposed to regarddt as being, under proper modifications all but 
indispensable to the profitable cultivation of the western countries in which it is ft . 
present met with. It is to no purpose to say that free labour is cheaper than slave labour. 
We more than doubt whether, when applied to them, 1 1 we re bo any foundation for such a 
statement 5 but that is really immaterial, the fact being, that were slavery abolished, few 
or no free labourers would be found to engage in the great departments of industry , 
carried on ill the slave-holding countries. It would, indeed, be a contradiction and an 
absurdity to suppose that it should be otherwise. In countries with a fruitful soil and 
under a tropicajjmn, the principal wants of the inhabitants are supplied with but little 
exertion, and t)9efoJbe far nientefa their ivmmvm banum. In such situations industry 
is a Sickly plant ; and instead dWnnploying their surplus time in the production of 
articles of ostentation and luxury, the inhabitants most commonly waste it in idleness 
and apathy* Were the slaves completely emancipated in the U. States, Cuba, and 
llraxil, it is all but certain that the culture of sugar and cotton would be as completely 
abandoned in them as in llayti. And if the change were accompanied haa consider- 
able improvement in the condition of the black population, the sacrifice might not, 
perhaps, be deemed too great. But where is tin* ground for supposing that such would 
be the case? Indeed the fair presumption seems to be the other way. I.ittlc, at all 
events, would be gained by turning a laborious^ well- fed slave, into an idle, improvident, 
and perhaps beggarly freeman. 

There may, however, be such a thing in a colony as a quasi emancipation of slaves, 
or, which is the same thing, regulations may be enacted giving the slaves freedom, and 
at the same time excluding them from the possession of that which can alone make 
that freedom of any practical value. Speaking generally, the blacks in our colonies 
have little or no capital ; and, therefore, they must live either by occupying patches of 
land on their own account, or by working for others. And provided they be delmrred, 
by regulations effectual to their object, from acquiring or occupying small portions of 
land, they will necessarily be compelled, how much soever they may dislike it, to 
engage as labourers on the estates of others. This, however, is probably the very 
worst sort of compulsory lubour. It gives the blacks enough of freedom to make them 
in the last degree dissatisfied with the regulations by which it is sought practically to 
nullify it, and. inalc$s them at once discontented, refractory, and idle. But, wretched 
as it is, we believe that at this moment the obstacles that have been and may be 
thrown in the way of the blacks obtaining patches of land are the principal depend- 
ence of the colonists in our West India islands for the continued culture of colonial 
staples ! 

Without entering farther on a subject which would require a long essay for its 
discussion, we may remark that a good work on the subject of slavery is a desideratum 
which will not, probably, be speedily supplied. In this country it has been treated as 
if it were everywhere the same, and os if it were in every case an unmixed evil, and an 
outrage on humanity. This, however, is to confound the most obvious distinctions, to 
substitute abuse for reasoning, assertion for inquiry, and prejudice for principle. 
Those who inquire dispassionately into the matter will, perhaps, see abundant reason 
for agreeing in opinion with Micliactis and Grot ius ( I)e Jure Helli , lib. ii. cap. ‘27.), 
that while slavery has its evils, it may also have its advantages j and that if there 1 h* 
countries and states of society in which the former very decidedly preponderate, there 
are those also in "which the preponderance is as certainly on the side of the latter. 

sfbottiion of the Stare Trade. — Notwithstanding the sanction it received from par- 
liament, and the supinenevs of the public, the slave trade was frequently denounced 
by distinguished individuals, in this and other countries, as essentially cruel and 
unjust. 

The first motion with relation to it in parliament was made in 1776 ; but the subject 
was not taken up systematically till 17H7, when a committee was formed, of whi4h 
Mr. Granville Sharp and Mr. Clarkson, whose names are imperishably associated with 
the almlition of the slave trade, were mem!>crs. This committee collected some 
highly coloured evidence of the enormities produced by the trade, which they cir- 
culated throughout*th« country, and thereby succeeded in making a great impression 
on the public mind. After a number of witnesses on both sides bad been examined 
before the privy council, Mr. Wilberforce, on the I ‘2th of May, 1789, moved a series of 
resolutions condemnatory of the traffic. They were supported by Mr. Burke, Mr. 
Pitt, and Mr. Fox. But, notwithstanding the resolutions were carried, nothing was 
done to give them effect. 'Hie friends of the trade having obtained leave to produce 
evidence at the bar of the House, contrived to interpose so many delays that the session 
passed ofT without any thing being done. In the following sessions the struggle was 
continued with various success, but without any definite result. At length the triumph 
o^the abolitionist* was finally consummated in 1807 ; a bill for the total and iinme; 
dia|c abolition of the slave trade, having been carried in both Ileuses by iminen* 12 
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tniijoritie*, received the royal assent on the 25th of March, being the 1*4# act of the 
administration of Mr. Fox and Eord Grenville. 

America abolished the slave trade at the same time as England. 

But notwithstanding what had been done, further measures were soon discovered to 
be necessary. The Spanish and the Portuguese continued to carry on the trade to a 
greater extent than ever ; and Jjritish subjects did not hesitate, tinder coyer of their flags, 
to become partners in their aRcnture*. An effectual stop was put to this practice in 
1811 , by the enactment of a law introduced by Mr. (now Lord) Brougham, that made 
trading in slaves punishable by transportation for 14 years, or by convenient to hard 
labour for a ternrrof not more than 5 years nor 1&^than 3 years. ^\nd sinco^ that 
period the British government has zealously exertedflrcself for the suppression of the 
slave trade in every part of the world. But, in defiance of its efforts, considerable 
numbers of slaves still continue to be carried across the Atlantic to Brazil and Cuba, 
and it will be no easy matter wholly to suppress the trade. Provided, indeed, the 
great powers were to concede a mutual right of search, and to make the traffic in 
slaves piracy, it might be effectually put down ; but there are all but insuperable pre- 
judices and jealousies in the way of their consenting to adopt such measures. (Mr. Ban- 
dincPs work on the Slave Trade contains the clearest and best exposition that is 
anywhere to be found of its rise, progress and suppression ; and of the efforts made 
by the British government to induce other nations to abandon it.) * 

The British laws relative to the slave trade were consolidated by the act 5 Geo. 4. 
c. 11:). But, as the greater part of this act was superseded by the statute for the 
extinction of slavery (3 A 4 Will. 4. c. 73.), wc shall merely lay before the reader the 
clauses still in force relating to dealing in slaves. 

Dealing in Slave* in the High Sea*, <$c. to be deemed piracy. — And if any subject or subjects of his 
Majesty, or any person or persons residing or being within any of the dominions, forts, settlements, 
factories, or territories, now or hereafter belonging to his Majesty, or being in his Majesty's occupation 
or possession, or under the government of the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the 
East Indies, shall, except in such cases as are by this act Permitted, after the 1st day of January, 1825, 
upon the high seas, or in any haven, river, creek, or place, where the admiral has jurisdiction, knowingly 
and wilfully carry away, convey, or remove, or aid or assist in carrying away, conveying, or removing, 
any person or persons as a slave or slaves, or for the purpose of his, her. Or their being imported or brought 
as a slave or slaves into any island, colony, country, territory, or place whatsoever, or for the purpose of 
his, her, or their being sold, transferred, used, or dealt with as a slave or slaves ; or shall, after the said 
1st day of January. 1825. except in such cases as are by this act permitted, upon the high 6eas or within 
the jurisdiction aforesaid, knowingly and wilfully ship, embark, receive, detain, or <flkfine, or assist in 
shipping, embarking, receiving, detaining, or confining, on board any ship, vessel, or DOat, any person or 
persons for the purpose of his, her. or their being carried away, conveyed, or removed as a slave or Blaves, 
or for the purpose of his, her, or their being imported, or brought as a slave or slaves into any island, 
colonv, country, territory, or place whatsoever, or for the purpose of his, her, or their being sold, trans- 
ferred, used, or dealt with as a slave or slaves ; then and in every such case the persons so offending shall 
be deemed and adjudged guilty qf piracy, felony, and robbery, and being convicted thereof shall suffer 
death without benefit qf clergy, — and loss of lands, goods, and chattels, as pirates, felons, and robbers 
upon the seas ought to suffer. — $ 9. 

Person* dealing in Slave*, or reporting or importing Slaves, Sfc., guilty qf Felony And (except In such 

special cases as are by this act permitted) if any persons shall dead or trade in, purchase, sell, barter, or 

ling in, purchase, sale, barter, or transfer of slaves, or persons 
intended to be dealt with as slaves ; or shall, otherwise than as aforesaid, carry away or remove, or con- 
tract for the carrying away or removing of slaves or other persons, as or in order to their being dealt with 
as slaves ; or shall Import or bring, or contract for the importing or bringing into any place whatsoever, 
slaves, or other persons, as or In order to their being dealt with as slaves ; or shall, otherwise than as afore- 
said, ship, tranship, embark, receive, detain, or confine on board, or contract for the shipping, tranship- 
ping, emtiarking, receiving, detaining, or confining on board of any ship, vesigl, or boat, slaves or other 
persons, for the purpose o? their being carried away or removed, as or in order to tflnr being dealt with 
as slaves ; or shall ship, tranship, embark, receive, detain, or confine on board, or contract for the ship- 
ping. transhipping, embarking, receiving, detaining, or confining on board of any ship, vessel, or boat, 
slaves or other persons, for the purpose of their being imported or brought into any place whatsoever, as 
or in order to their being dealt with as slaves ; or shall fit out, man, navigate, equip, despatch, use, 
employ, let or take to freight or on hire, or contract for the fitting out, manning, navigating, equipping, 
despatching, using, employing, letting, or taking to freight or on hire, any ship, vessel, or boat, in order 
to accomplish any of tne objects, or the contracts in relation to the objects, which objects and contracts 
have herein-before been declared unlawful ; or shall knowingly and wilfully lend or advance, or become 
Mauri ty for the loan or advance, or coutract for the lending or advancing, or becoming security for the 
loan or advance of money, goods, or effects, employed or to be employed in accomplishing any of the 
objects, or the contracts in relation to the objects, which objects and contracts have herein-before been 
declared unlawful ; or shall knowingly and wilfully become guarantee or security, or contract for the 
becoming guarantee or security, for agents employed or to be employed In accomplishing any of the 
objects, or the contracts in relation to the objects, which objects and contracts have herein-before been 
declared unlawful, or in any other manner to engage, or contract to engage, directly or indirectly, therein, 
as a partner, agent, or otherwise ; or shall knowingly and wilftilly ship, tranship, lade, or receive or put 
on board, or contract for the shipping, transhipping, lading, receiving, or putting on board of any ship, 
vessel, or boat, money, goods, or effects, to bo employed in accomplishing any of the objects, or the con- 
tracts in relation to the objects, which objects and contracts have herein-before been declared unlawful ; or 
shall take the charge or command, or navigate or enter and embark on board, or contract for the taking 
th* charge or command, or for the navigating or entering and embarking on board of any ship, vessel, or 
boat, as captain, master, mate, surgeon, or supercargo, knowing that such ship, vessel, or boat Is actually 
employed, or is in the same voyage, or upon the same occasion, iit respect of which they shall so take the 
charge or comamnd, or navigate or eater and embark, or contract so to do as aforesaid, intended to be 
employed In accomplishing any of the objects, or the contracts in relation to the objects, which objects 
ana contracts have neroln-bcfore been declared unlawful ; or shall knowingly and wilftilly insure, or con- 
tract for the insuring of any slaves, or any property or other subject matter engaged or employed 'la 
accomplishing any of tho objects, or the contracts in relatiou to the objects, which objects and contracts 
have herein-before boon declared unlawful} or shall wilfully and fraudulently forge or counterfeit^bny 
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certificate, edfllflcat© of valuation, sentence or decree of condemnation or restitution, copy of sentence 
or decree of condemnation or restitution, or any receipt (such receipts being required by this act), or any 
part of such certificate, certificate of valuation, sentence or decree of condemnation or restitution, 
copy of sentence or decree of condemnation or restitution, or receipt as aforesaid ; or shall knowingly 
and wilfully utter or publish the same, knowing it to be forged or counterfeited, with Intent to defraud 
bis Majesty, or any other person or persons whatsoever, or any body politic or corporate ; then, and In 
every such case the persons sp offending, and their procurers, counsellors, aiders, and abettors, shall be 
felons. and shall be transported for a term not exceeding 14 years, oa shall (hi confined and kept to hard 
labour for a term not exceeding 6 or less than 8 years, at the dltcmnon of the court before whom such 
offenders shall be tried. — $ 10. 

Seamen, Jfc. serving on board ruck Ships guilty qf Misdemeanour. — And (except in such special cases 
or for such special purposes as are by this act permitted) if any person shall enter and embark on board, 
or contract for theVhtering and embarking ouWrtl of any ship, vessel, or boat, as petty officer, seaman, 
marine, or servant, or In any other rapdrij^r not hereln-beforo specifically mentioned, knowing that such 
ship, vessel, or boat is actual iy*eniploy«B; or is In the same voyAge, or upon the same occasion. In respect 
of which they shall so enter ami embark on board, or contract so to do as aforesaid. Intended to be em- 
ployed in accomplishing any of the ohiects, or the contracts in relation to the objects, which objects and 
contracts have herein-before been declared unlawful ; then, and in every such case, the persons so offend- 
ing, and their procurers, counsellors, aiders, and aliettora, shall be guilty of a misdemeanour only, and 
shall be punished by imprisonment for a term uot exceeding 2 years. — 4 11. 


Abolition of Slavery. — We have already alluded {anti, p. 82*#.) to the memorable 
act ol* 1883, for the Abolition or Slavery throughout the British colonies. In 
enacting this celebrated statute, parliament endeavoured to reconcile the apparently 
conflicting claims of humanity and justice, by providing for the emancipation of the 
slaves, without prejudice to the just rights anti claims of their proprietors. I'll is was 
effected by assigning to the latter the sum of twenty millions sterling, which was dis- 
tributed amongst them on their complying with the provisions of the act. This is, 
perhaps, the greatest pecuniary sacrifice ever voluntarily made by any nation in vin- 
dication of the right of property. But it was not too great for the object in view ; 
for had that right been violated in this instance, a precedent would have been set for 
its violation in others, and the consequences would have been most disastrous. 'llic 
measure, in fact, reflects quite as much credit on the wisdom and honesty, as on the 
generosity, of the British nation. 

We gave, in the previous edition of this work, an abstract of this celebrated statute, 
to which we beg to refer th^reader who may wish to become minutely acquainted with 
its provisions. It is sufficient, now, to mention that it enacted that slavery should 
cease in all our possessions on the 1st of August, 1K:M ; when the slaves were to be- 
come apprenticed labourers, their final and complete emancipation taking place partly 
on the 1st of .OTgust, 1838, and partly on the 1st of August, 1840. But a clamour 
having been raised against the duration of the apprenticeship, its period was shortened, 
and the blacks became universally free in 1838. 


Distribution of Stave Compensation . — The rommlaiftneri for tho ap|>ortionment of the 20.000.000/. 
fpranted by parliament sis coinpemaLion to slave owner*, under the art J tic 4*\Vill. 4. can. 73., U*ue«l the 
following table, showing the average value of a slave In each colony ; the number of »lavo» in each ; 
the t (al value of the sFav***, supposing the annual value of each were realised; and the proportion of 
the 20,000,000/. received by each colony. 
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SMALTZ, on SMALT (Ger. Schmulz ; Du. Smalt ; Fr. Smalt; It. Sma/to azzurro, 
Smalt ino i Sp. E small e , Azut azur ; Hus. Isisor), an oxide of cobalt, melted with 
siliceous earth and potash. It is a sort of glass, of a beautiful deep blue colour ; and 
being ground very fine, is known by the name of powder blue. ITie colour of smaltz 
is not affected by fire ; and it is consequently in great demand in the painting of earthen- 
ware. It is also employed in the colouring of paper, and for other purposes in the arts. 
Beckmann has proved that the process used in the preparation of smaltz was invented 
about the end of the 15th or the beginning of the Ifftli century; and that the blue 
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glass of the ancients owes its colour, not to the presence of cobalt or of sntaltz, but to 
that of iron. — ( Hint, of Inventions , voL ii. art. Cobalt . ) 

Smalts U principally manufactured in Germany and Norway. Of 118,638 lbs. Imported into Great 
Britain in 1840, 97,/M lbs. came from Norway, and the remainder from Germany and Holland. The 
entries of smalts for borne consumption have Latterly decreased. In 1842 they amounted to 145,470 lbs. 

SMUGGLING, the offence of importing prohibited articles, or of defrauding the 
revenue by the introduction of articles into consumption, without paying the duties 
chargeable upon them. It may be committed indifferently either upon the excise or 
customs revenue. 

Origin anil Prevention of Smuggling. — This crim^which occupies so prominent a 
place in the criminal legislation of all modern states, is wholly the result of vicious com- 
mercial and financial legislation. It is the fruit either of prohibitions of importation, 
or of oppressively high duties. It does not originate in any depravity inherent in man ; 
but in the folly and ignorance of legislators. A prohibition against importing a com- 
modity does not take away the taste for it ; and the imposition of a high duty on any 
article occasions a universal desire to escape or evade its payment. Hence the rise 
and occupation of the smuggler. The risk of being detected in the clandestine intro- 
duction of commodities under any system of fiscal regulations may always be valued at 
a certain average rate ; and wherever the duties exceed this rate, smuggling immediately 
takes place. Now, there are plainly but two ways of checking this practice, — either 
the temptation to smuggle must be diminished by lowering the duties, or the difficulties 
in the way of smuggling must be increased. The first is obviously the more natural 
and efficient method of effecting the object in view ; but the second has been most ge- 
nerally resorted to, even in cases where the duties were quite excessive. Governments 
have uniformly almost consulted the persons employed in the collection of the revenue 
with respect to the best mode of rendering taxes effectual ; though it is clear that the 
interests, prejudices, and peculiar habits of such persons utterly disqualify them from 
forming a sound opinion on such a subject. They cannot recommend a reduction of 
duties as a means of repressing smuggling and increasing revenue, without acknow- 
ledging their own incapacity to detect and defeat illicit practices ; and the result lias 
been, that, instead of ascribing the prevalence of smuggling to its true causes, the offi- 
cers of customs and excise have almost universally ascribed it to some defect in the laws, 
or in the mode of administering them, and have proposed repressing i^by new regu- 
lations, and by increasing the number and severity of the penalties affecting the smug- 
gler. As might have been expected, these attempts have, in tlie great majority of cases, 
proved signally unsuccessful. And it has been invariably found, that no vigilance on 
the part of the revenue ^fficers, and no severity of punishment, can prevent the smug- 
gling of such commodities as are cither prohibited or loaded with oppressive duties. 
The smuggler is generally a popular character ; and whatever the law may declare on 
the subject, it is ludicrous to expect that the hulk of society should ever be brought 
to think that those who furnish them with cheap brandy, gerieva, tobacco, &c. are guilty 
of any very heinous offence. 

“ To pretend,” says Dr. Smith, “ to have any scruple aI>out buying smuggled goods 
though a manifest encouragement to the violation of the revenue laws and to the perjury 
which almost always attends it, would, in most countries he regarded as one of those 
pedantic pieces of hypocrisy, which, instead of gaining credit with anybody, seems only to 
expose the person who affects to practise them to the suspicion of being a greater knave 
than most of his neighbours. By this indulgence of the public, the smuggler is often 
encouraged to continue a trade, which he is thus taught to consider as in some measure, 
innocent ; and when tlurseverity of the revenue Jaws is ready to fall upon him, he is 
frequently disposed to defend with violence what he has been accustomed to regard as 
his just property ; and from being at first rather imprudent than criminal, he, at last, 
too often becomes one of the most determined violators of the laws of society.” — 

( Wealth of Nations, p. * 106 . ) 

To create by means of high duties an overwhelming temptation to indulge in .crime, 
and then to punish men for indulging in it, is a proceeding completely OTbversive of 
every principle of justice. It revolts the natural feelings of the people ; and teaches 
them to feel an interest in the worst characters — for such smugglers generally are — to 
espouse their cause, and avenge their wrongs. A punishment which is not proportioned 
to the offence, and which does not carry the sanction of public opinion along with it, can 
never be productive of any good effect. The true way to put down smuggling is to 
render it unprofitable ; to diminish the temptation to engage in it : and this is not to 
be done by surrounding the coasts with cordons of troops, by the muliplication of 
oaths and penalties, and making the country the theatre of ferocious and bloody contests 
in the field, and of perjury and chicanery in the courts of law ; but by repealing pro- 
hibitions, and reducing duties, so that their collection may be enforced with a moderate 
degree of vigilance ; and that the forfeiture of the article may be a sufficient penalty 
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upon the smuggler. It is in this and in this only, that we must seek for an effectual 
check to illicit trafficking. Whenever the profits of the fair trader become nearly equal to 
those qf the smuggler, the latter is forced to abandon his hazardous profession. But 
so long as prohibitions or oppressively high duties are kept up, or, which is, in fact, the 
same thing, so long as high bounties are held out to encourage the adventurous, the needy, 
and the profligate, to enter on this career, we may be assured that armies of excise, 
and custom-house officers, backed by the utmost severity of the revenue laws, will be 
insufficient to hinder them. 

Smuggling in France and England. — The Report of Mr. VilHers (now Lord Clarendon) 
and l>r. Bowring, on the commercial relations between France and Great Britain, con- 
tains some curious and instructive details as to the smuggling carried on between 
them. They afford the most satisfactory proofs of the incapacity of restrictions and 
prohibitions to secure a real monopoly of any extensive market ; and show that their 
principal effect is to promote illicit traffic ; and to make that ingenuity and invention be 
exerted in devising means to defeat and elude the law, which, under a more liberal 
system, would be exerted to improve the methods of production. The introduction 
of prohibited goods is more easily effected by land than by sea ; and smuggling 
into France is in consequence, carried on principally through her north and east 
frontiers. Considerable quantities of prohibited or overtaxed goods are, however, in- 
troduced by sea. A regular tariff of risks is established ; and persons of undoubted 
solidity contract, for certain premiums, which for the most part are abundantly moderate, 
to deliver any prohibited article in any part of France. Owing to the system of octrois , 
or of the collection of duties at the gates of large towns, where an inspection of the goods 
may also be made, the cost of smuggling into Paris and other populous places is con- 
siderably greater than that of smuggling into* villages. At an average, however, most 
foreign goods may be delivered in Paris at a charge of from 25 to !K) per cent, ad 
valorem on their real value. 

Notwithstanding the advantage of a sea frontier, a coast guard, and an overgrown 
Custom-house establishment, the facts embodied by Messrs. Villiers and Bowring 
in their Report show that smuggling about 10 years since, and certainly it has 
not decreased in the interval, was in quite as flourishing a condition on the shores 
of Kngland as on the land frontier of France. The premium on the illicit introduction 
amongst us of^irohihited or overtaxed goods varies from 12 to 40 per cent, ad valorem , 
according to the description of the article. The parties employing the smugglers run 
no risk. 1*he latter, or their agents, attend regularly upon 'Change; and “ it is their 
constant practice to deposit the value of the goods confided to their care in a banker’s 
acceptance, as a security to the owner!” — ( Report , p. 54.) ^t could hardly, indeed, 
have been otherwise. Brandy, which is a favourite article for smuggling speculations, 
may he bought for shipment in France at from 3#. 6d. to 5s. a gallon. It is highly 
popular amongst us ; but ^pstend of admitting it to consumption under a moderate duty, 
or even under the high duty of 8#. or lO*., we load it with the oppressive and exorbitant 
duty of 22a 6d. ; that is, with a duty varying from 450 to 650 per cent, ad valorem t 
Had those who originally imposed thus duty, and those by whom it has been kept up, 
been deeply interested in smuggling adventures, their conduct would have been intel- 
ligible ; but as no such excuse can tie made for them, it has been in the last degree 
irrational and absurd. The temptation to the illicit introduction of brandy, occasioned 
by the exorbitancy of the duty, has roused all the energies of the smuggler, who has de- 
feated the utmost vigilance of the revenue officers, and eluded or defied the multiplied 
pains and penalties of the customs laws ! Messrs. Villiers and Bowring estimated, from 
a comparison of the shipments of different articles from France for Kngland with the 
imports into the latter, and other authentic data, that the total amount of duties evaded 
by the fraudulent importation of overtaxed French articles (exclusive of tobacco, whole 
cargoes of which are sometimes introduced into Ireland) into this country amounts to 
about 800,000/. a year. — (p. 54.) Of this sum, the loss on brandy makes by far 
the larges^ten) ; and is said to be “ considerably more than 500,000/. I” — (p. 57. ) 
Latterly, hOTvever, we incline to think that the smuggling of sitks, gloves, ladies' shoes, 
and such like articles, has been carried to a still greater extent than the smuggling of 
brandy. But, whether this be so or not, it is plain that duties which exceed the cost 
of smuggling are practically useless as a means of raising anything like their proper 
amount of revenue : they are so, however, in a far greater degree than appears even from 
the above statements ; for, in addition to the vast quantity of overtaxed articles clan- 
destinely introduced, and on which a reasonable duty would be paid, they occasion the 
overloading of the market with spurious, counterfeit articles, by which the public health 
as well as the revenue is materially injured. Nor is this all. In order to render oppressive 
duties productive of any revenue, it is necessary to organise and keep constantly on foot 
a very numerous and costly customs establishment. It is abundantly certain that wc lose, 
by the clandestine importation of silks, brandy, geneva, and tobacco, from France, Bel- 
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gium, and Holland, above 2,000,000/. a year of revenue ; and it is admitted, on all hands*, 
that but for the oppressive duties on these articles, a saving of 400,000/1 a year might be 
effected in the customs department. Nothing, therefore, can be more futile than to at- 
tempt vindicating exorbitant duties on the pretence of their being required to keep up 
the revenue. In point of fact, such duties are about the most efficient engines that can 
be devised for its reduction. The revenue derived from coffee was trebled by re- 
ducing the duty from Is. Id. to 6d. per lb. — (see Coffee); the revenue derived from 
British spirits was materially increased by reducing the duty from 5a. 6d. to 2a. 6d. the 
wine gallon — (sec Spirits); and Mr. Pitt increased the duty derived from brandy, 
geneva. See , in 1786, not by adding to, but by taking 50 per cent, from, the duties with 
which they had previously been loaded ! There cannot, indeed, be the shadow of a doubt 
that the revenue derived from brandy and geneva would be very largely increased by re- 
ducing the duties to 8a. or 10#. a gallon. A measure of this sort, coupled as it should, 
be with a reduction of the duties on silks and tobacco (seethe articles on them), would 
do what neither coast guards, preventive services, revenue cruisers, or customs acts will 
ever do, — it would go far to annihilate smuggling ; and would enable the services of a 
large number of revenue officers to be dispensed with. 

But the demoralising influence of an extensive smuggling system is the worst Conse- 
quence of oppressive duties and prohibitions. They make the smuggler be regarded as 
u public benefactor, and procure for him the sympathy of all classes, and the strenuous 
support of those in the lower walks of life. No one acquainted with the state of the 
peasantry in extensive districts of Kent and Sussex, will believe that it is easy to exag- 
gerate the evils that spring from this source. The whole body of labourers may be said 
to be in combination with the smugglers ; and numbers of them are every nowand then 
withdrawn from their usual employments assist in their desperate adventures. Lawless, 
predatory, and ferocious habits are thus widely diffused ; and thousands, who, but for this 
moral contamination, "would have been sober and industrious, are trained to despise and 
traipplc on the law, and to regard its functionaries as enemies whom it is meritorious 
to waylay and assault. 

Such being the operation and result of those oppressive duties and absolute prohibitions 
to which smuggling owes its origin, it is not surely too much to hope that the former 
may be modified, and the latter repealed. 'Wfien this has been done, smuggling will 
cease; but not one moment sooner. Till then it will continue, in despite of all the 
impotent efforts that may be made for its suppression, to scatter its seeds and spread its 
roots on all sides; impoverishing the fair and enriching the illicit dealer; corrupting 
revenue officers, and making even the Custom-house the scene of smuggling transactions ; 
emptying the public treasury of the state, and tilling its gaols with criminals ! 

Smuggling by Doga. •*— The following extract from the Report of Messrs. Villiers and 
Bowring developes one of those ingenious devices by which mischievous customs laws 
are sure to be defeated. 


“ The dirt'etor of the Custom-house made, on the 30th of July, 1831, some very curious statements to 
the minister of finance on the subject of the fraudulent introduction of articles by means of dogs. Ho 
say*, that since the suppression of smuggling by horses, in 1825, dogs have Seen employed ; that the first 
attempt* were made in the neighbourhood of Valenciennes, and that it afterward* spread to Dunkirk and 
Charlcvillc; that ft ha* sluce extended to Thiouvillc and Strasburg ; and, last of all, in 1828, to Be- 
san^on. 

“ In 1H23, n was estimated that 100,000 kilogrammes of good* were thus introduced into France ; in 
1825, 187,311; and in 1826, 2,100,000 kilogrammes ; all these estimates being reported as rather under the 
mark : the calculation has been made at 2* kilogrammes ‘pro rata ’ per dog. The dogs sometimes carry 
lo kilogrammes, and sometimes even 12. The above estimate supposes that 1 dog in 10m certain districts, 
and in others 1 in 20, is tilled: but these calculations must necessarily be very vague. In the opinion of 
many of the custom-house officers, not more than l dog in 75 is destroyed, even when notice has been 
given, and the dogs are expected. 

“ Tobacco and colonial produce are generally the objects of this illicit trade ; sometimes cotton twist 
And manufactures. In the neighbourhood of Dunkirk, dogs have been taken with burdens of the value 
of 600, 800, and even 1 ,200 francs. Publications hostile to the government have not (infrequently been so 
introduced. *- 

« The dogs which are trained to these 4 dishonest habits ’ are conducted in packs to the foreign frontier ; 
they are kept without food for many hours ; they are then beaten and laden, and at the beginning of the 
night startod on their travels. They reach the abodes of their masters, which are generally selected at 2 
or 3 leagues from the frontiers, as speedily as they can, where they are sure to be well treated and pro- 
vided with a quantity of food. It is said they do much mischief by the destruction of agricultural 
property, inasmuch as they usually take the most direct course across the country. They are dogs of a 
large sise for the most part. 


liuntr 

bite t..„ 

custom-house officers in case of interference. 

Various efforts have been made to suppress this species of smuggling, but without 
success. It is idle, indeed, to suppose, seeing the vast extent of the land frontier 
of France, that any means should ever be adopted capable of excluding cheap foreign 
products in extensive demand. Nothing short of surrounding the country by Bishop 
Berkeley’s wall of brass could accomplish such an object. The director-general of the 
French customs informed Messrs. Villiers and Bowring, that smuggling was carried 
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t on to an extent that was r raiment tffrayante ; and he might truly say so, when he es- 
timated that Knglish bobbinet, though prohibited, was introduced into France to the 
extent of 10.000.1XX) fr.. or 400,000/., a year; and at present bobbinet, and various other 
prohibited articles of British produce and manufacture, are everywhere met with. 

Thus it is that the greatest and most civilised nations of Europe, by upholding 
vicious and destructive systems of commercial and financial legislation, mutually injure 
each other. France and England, by their proximity, and the difference and variety of 
their products, are fitted to carry on a far more extensive and beneficial commerce than 
is carried on by any other two nations. But, owing to their jealousy of each other** ad- 
vancement, and the prevalence of unfounded theories as to the causes of national wealth, 
their intercourse has been subjected to oppressive fetters, and confined within compa- 
ratively narrow limits. Such, however, is their peculiar aptitude for supplying each 
rther’s wants, that, as has been already seen p. 6.36. ), the trade with France is 

Apidly growing in magnitude and importance. And there cannot bo a doubt, that but 
for the exdVbitant duties, and the restrictions by which it is weighed down and forced 
into illegitimate channels it would in no long time become by far the most extensive 
branch of commerce carried on between any two countries, and the most fruitful source 
of civilisation and of wealth. So true it is, as waaHfrg ago observed, that Homines 
hominum rausd sunt gene rati ut ipsi inter se aliis protiesse pbssint. . . Sed ut magnas utilitates 
adipiscimur conspiratione hominum ac consensu , sic nulla tarn detestabilis pestis est , quts 
non homini ab hornine nascatur . — ( Cic. Dt Officii* y lib. ii. c. 5.) 

l.atc as to Smuggling in England. — The penalties imposed on illicit dealing in com- 
modities subject to duties of excise have been specified in the articles on such com- 
modities. The following formidable statute, with its multiplied provisions and penalties, 
refers entirely to customs duties. The importance of the subject has induced us to give 
a pretty full abstract of such parts of it as are of general interest. 

Act 3 Sc 4 Will. 4. <\ 53., roa the Prevention of Smloolino. 
Commencement cf the Act. — First of September, ^ 1 . * 

Certatn Vessels Jound t rithin certain Distances of the V. Kingdom to be forfeited. — If any vessel, not being 
square-rigged, or any boat, belonging in the whole or in part to his Majesty's subjects, or having \ the 
persons on board subjects of his Majesty, shall l>e found or discovered to have been within 1 00 leagues of 
the coast of the U. Kingdom ; or ff any vessel belonging in the whole or in part to his Majesty’* sub- 
jects, or having £ the persons on board subjects of his Majesty, or any foreign vessel not being square- 
rigged, or any foreign boat, in which there shall be 1 or more subjects of his Majesty, shall be found or 
discovered to have been within 4 leagues of that part of the IT. Kingdom which Is between the North 
Foreland on the coast of Kent, and Bcachy Heat! on the const of Sussex, or within H leagues of any 
other part of the coast of the IT. Kingdom : or if any foreign vessel or boat shall be found or discovered 
to have been w ithin l league of the coast of the IT. Kingdom ; or if any vessel or boat shall be found 
or discovered to have been within 1 league of the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, or Mail 
respectively, or within any bay, harbour, river, or creek of or belonging to any one of the said islands ; 
any such vessel or t>oat so found or discovered, having on l>oard or in any manner attached thereto, or 
having had on board or in any manner attached thereto, or ronveying or having conveyed in any manner, 
any spirits not being in a cask or package containing 40 gallons at the leAst. or any tea exceeding 6 lbs. 
weight in the whole, or any tobacco or snuff not being in a cask or package containing 450 lbs.* weight at 
least, or being packed separately in any manner within any cask or package, or any cordage or other 
articles adapted and prepared for slinging or sinking small casks, or any casks or other vessels whatsoever 
of less size or content ihan<t0 gallons, of the description used for the smuggling of spirits, then and in 
every such case the said spirits, tea, tobacco, or snuff, together with the casks or packages containing 
the same, and the cordage or other articles, casks, and other vessels of the description aforesaid, and 
also the vessel or boat, snail be forfeited. — } 2. 

Any Vessel or Boat arriving within any Port qf the U. Kingdom having prohibited Goods on board , 
forfeited , unless there teas no Want if Care in the Master or Owner. — If any vessel or boat whatever 
•hall arrive or shall be found or discovered to have lx»en within any port, harbour, river, or creek of the 
U. Kingdom, not being driven thereinto by stress of weather or other unavoidable accident, having on 
board or in any manner attached thereto, or having had on board or in any matter attached thereto, or 
conveying or having conveyed In any manner, within any such port, harbour, river, or creek, any spirits 
not being In a cask or package containing 40 gallons at the least, or any tobacco or snuff not being in a 
cask or package containing 450 lbs. weight at least, or l>eing packed separately in any manner within any 
cask nr package, every such vessel or boat, together with such spirits or tobacco or snuff, shall be for- 
feited : provided always, that if it shall be made to appear to the satisfaction of the commissioners of his 
Majesty’s customs that the said spirits, tobacco, or snuff were on board without the knowledge or privity 
of the owner or master of such vessel or boat, and without any wilful neglect or want of reasonable caru 
on their or cither of their behalves, that then and in such case the said commissioners shall and they 
are hereby authorised and required to deliver up the said vessel or boat to the owner or master of the 
same 4 3. 

Certain Cases in which Vessels shall not be forfeited. — Nothing herein contained shall extend to render 
any vessel liable to forfeiture on account of any tobacco or snuff from the East Indies being In packages 
of 100 lbs. weight each at least, or on account of any segars being In packages of 100 lbs. weight each at 
least, or on account of any tobacco made up in rolls, being the produce of and Imported from the State of 
Colombia, and in packages containing 320 lbs. weight each at least, or on account of any tobacco of the 
dominions of the Turkish empire which may be separated or divided In any manner within the outward 
package, provided such package be a hogshead, cask, chest, or case containing 450 lbs. weight nett at 
least, or qp account of any rum of and from the British plantations In casks containing SNXgafions at the 
least, or Wft account of any spirits, tea, or tobacco really intended for the consumption of the seamen 
and passengers on board during their voyage, and not being more Hi quantity than Is necessary for that 
purpose, or to render any square-rigged vessels liable to forfeiture on account of any tea, or of any spirits 


* See articles Set am, and Tobacco. 
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tojrender any vessel liable to forfeiture If really bound from one foreign port to another foreign port, and 
pursuing such voyage, wind and weather permitting — } 4. 

Vessels belonging to hit Majesty' t Subjects* %c. throwing overboard any Goods during Chase* forfeited. 

— When any vessel or boat belonging in the whole or in part to his Majesty's subjects, or having 1 of the 
persons cm board subjects of his Majesty, shall be found within 1 00 leagues of the coast of this hipgdom, 
and shall not bring to upon signal made by any vessel or boat in his Majesty's service, or in the service of 
the rovenue, hoisting the proper pendant and ensign, in order to bring suen vessel or boat to, and there- 
upon chase shall be given, if any person or persons on board such vessel or boat so chased shall, during 
the chaseor before such vessel or boat shall bring to, throw overboard any part of the lading of such 
vessel or nfilat, or shall stave or destroy any part of sueh lading, to prevent seizure thereof, then and iu 
such case the said vessel or boat shall be forfeited ; and all persons escaping from such vessels or boats, 
or from any foreign vessel or boat, during any chase made thereof by any vessel*or boat in his Majesty's 
service or In the service of the revenue, shall be deemed and taken to be subjects of his Majesty, unless 
it shall be proved to the contrary — §5. 

Vessels in Port with a Cargo, and of ler wards found in Ballast, and Cargo unaccounted for* forfeited. 

If any vessel or boat whatever shall be found within the limits of any port of the U. Kingdom with 
a cargo on board, and such vessel or boat shall afrerwards be found light or in ballast, and the master Is 
unable to give a due account of the port or place within the U. Kingdom where such vessel ot bos 
shall have legally discharged her cargo, such vessel or boat shall be forfeited i 

Regulations as to Veselss sailing from Guernsey, Jersey , %c. _ No vessel or boat belonging wholly or 
in part to his Majesty's subjects shall sail from Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, or Man; without a 
clearance, whether In ballast or having a cargo ; and if with a cargo, the master shall give bond to his 
Majesty, In double the value of the vessel or boat and of the cargo, for duty landing the same at the port 
for which the vessel clears ; and evmmgb vessel or boat not having such clearance, or which, baying 
a clearance for a cargo, shall be fooHpbt or with any part of the cargo discharged before ddVfery 
thereof at the port specified in the ctiWltoce (unless through necessity or for preservation of the vessel 
or txiat, to be proved to the satisfaction of the commissioners of his Majesty's customs), shall be forfeited. 

— 5 7. 

Vessels to bring to on being chased by Vessels or Boats of the S r avy or in Preventive Service In case 

any vessel or boat liable to seizure or examination under any act or law for the prevention of smuggling 
shall not bring to on being require so to do, on being chased by any vessel or boat in H. M. navy having 
the* proper pendant and ensign of 11. M. ships hoisted, or by any vessel or boat duly employed for the 
prevention of smuggling, having a proper pendant and ensign hoisted, it shall be lawful for the ciptaiu, 
master, or other person having charge or command of such vessel or boat, in H. M. navy, or employed as 
aforesaid (first causing a gun to be fired as a signal), to fire at or into such vessel or boat ; and such cap- 
tain, master, or other person acting in his aid or assistance, or by his direction, 6hall he indemnified and 
dio harged from any indictment, penalty, action, or other proceeding for so doing $ 8. 

Vessels belonging to bis Majesty's Subjects not to hoist any Pendant , Ensign, or Colours usually t com 

by his Majesty** Ships If any person or persons shall, from and after the passing of this act, 'wear, 

carry, ’or hoist in or on board any vessel or boat whatever belonging to any of His Majesty’s subjects, 
whether the samo be merchant or otherwise, without particular warrant for so doing from his Majesty, 
or the High Admiral of Great Britain, or the commissioners for executing the oflice of HiglvAdmiral of 
Great Britain, H. M. Jack, commonly called the Union jack, or any pendant, ensign, or colours usually 
worn by H. M. ships, or any flag, jack, pendant, ensign, or colours resembling those of his Majesty, or 
tho>e used on board H. M. ships, or any other ensign or colours than the ensign or colours by any pro- 
clamation of his Majesty now in force or hereafter to be issued prescribed to be worn, then and inevery 
such case the master or other person having the charge or command thereof, or the owner or owners on 
!»oard the same, and every other person so offending, shall forfeit and pay the sum of 50 1 . ; and it shall 
be law ful for any officer or officers of H. M. navy on full pay, or for any officer or officers of customs or 
excise, to enter on board any such vessel or boat, and to seize any such flag, jack, pendant, ensign, or 
colours, and the same shall thereupon be forfeited * 9. 

Vessels and Boats used in Removal of run Goods to be forfeited. — All vessels and boats made use of 
in the removal, carriage, or conveyance of any goods liable to forfeiture under this or any other act 
relating to the revenue of customs, shall he forfeited $ 10. 

Boats (f Vessels to have thereon the Name qf Vessel, Port, and Master . — The owner of every vessel 
belonging in the whole or in part to any of his Majesty's subjects shall paint or cause to be painted upon 
the outside of the stern of every boat belonging to such vessel, the name of such vessel, and the port or 

( dace to which she belongs, and the master's name withitiside the transom, in white or yellow Homan 
otters, not less than *2 inches in length, on a black ground, on pain of the forfeiture of such boat not so 
marked, wherever the same shall be found ^ 11. 

Boats not belonging to Ships to have Name qf O truer, $c. thereon The owner of every boat not 

belonging to any vessel shall paint or cause to be painted upon the stern of such boat, iu white or yellow 
Homan letters of 2 inches in length, on a black ground, the name of the owner or owners of the boat, 
ami the port or place to which she belongs, on pain of the forfeiture of such boat not so marked, 
wherever the same shall be found. — $ 12. 

Vessels and Boats used in piloting or fishing to be painted black. — The owner or ow*ners of every vessel 
or boat employed on the coasts of the U. Kingdom in piloting or Ashing shall paint or tar every such 
vessel or boat, or cause tho samo to be painted or tarred, entirely black, except the name or other 
description now required by law to be painted on such vessel or boat ; and every such vessel or boat not 
so painted or tarreti, and every boat so painted as to resemble any boat usually employed for the preven- 
tion of smuggling or In any other employment in H. M. service, shall be forfeited : provided always, 
that nothing herein contained shall extend to prevent any distinguishing mark being placed on any 
vessel or boat, or to be otherwise painted, if the commissioners of customs think proper toallow the 

same, expressing it so in the licence of said vessel or boat $ 13. 

British Vessels having secret Places, $c. forfeited . — AH vessels and boats belonging in the whole or in 
part to H. M. subjects, having fulse bulkheads, false bows, double sides or bottoms, or any secret or 
disguised place whatsoever in the construction of the said vessel or boat adapted for the purpose of 
concealing goods, or having any hole, pipe, or other device In or about the vessel or boat adapted for the 
puruse of running goods, shall be forfeited, with all the guns, furniture, ammunition, tacklgprod ap- 
parel belonging to such vessel or boat ; and all foreign vessels or boats, not being square- riggtfl, coming 
to any port of the U. Kingdom, having on board any goods liable to the payment of duties, or prohibited 
to be imported, concealed in false bulkheads, false bows, double sides or bottoms, or any secret or dis- 
guised place In said vessel or boat, shall be forfeited — t 14. . , 

Goods concealed on board forfeited, and all Goods packed therewith — If anv goods which are subject 
to any duty or restriction in respect of importation, or which are prohibited to be imported into the 
U, Kingdom, shall be found concealed in any manner on board any vessel, or shall be found, «fl|erbe- 
fore or after landing, to have been concealed In any manner, in such case all such goods, and all othdr 

goods packed with them, shall be forfeited, — tlfi. - , , , , . 

Licences N . B . The clauses of this act, with respect to the licensing of ships, from ^ 16. to $ 

both inclusive, are given under the word Licences. «... ** 

Goods unshipped without Payment of Duty, and prohibited Goods , liable to Forfeiture . — If any goods 
liable to the payment of duties be unshipped from any vessel or boat in the U . Kingdom or the Isle of Map 
(customs or other duties not being first paid or secured), or if any prohibited goods whatsoever be im- 
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ported into any part of the U. Kingdom or of the Isle of Man, or if any goods warehoused or otherwise 
secured in the U. Kingdom, for home consumption or exportation, be clandestinely or Illegally removed 
from any warehouse or place of security, then and in every such case all such goods shall be forfeited, 
together with all horses and other animals, and ail carriages and other things, made use of in the removal 
of suchjgoods. — ^ 38. * 

Spirits and Tobacco found without a Permit to be deemed run, — All spirits or tobacco which shall be 
fouud removing without a legal permit for the same shall be deemed to be spirits or tobacco liable to and 
unshipped without payment of duty, unless the party in whose possession the same be found or seised 
prove to the contrary $ 29. A 

Restricted Goods to be deemed run, — All goods the importation of* which Is In any walPestrtcted, 
which are of a description admissible to duty, and which snail be found and seised in the U. Kingdom 
under any law relating ^to the customs or excise, shall, for the purpose of proceeding for the forfeiture 
of them, or for any penalty incurred in respect of them, be described In any information exhibited on 
account of such forfeiture or penalty as goods liable to and unshipped without payment of duties. 30. 

Prohibited Goods shipped or waterborne, with intent to be exported , he . forfeited, Sfc. — If any goods pro- 
hibited to be exported be put on board any vessel or boat with intent to be laden or shipped for exportation, 
or be brought to any quay, wharf, or other place In the CJ. Kingdom to be put on board any vessel 
hr boat for the purpose of being exported, or if any goods prohibited to be exported be found in any 
Bkckago produced to the officer or officers of the customs as contah^pg goods not so prohibited, then and 
in every su^ case, not only all such prohibited goods, but . also alt other goods packed therewith, shall 
be forfeited?—} 31. 

Vessels, Boats, and Goods may be seized by Officers and Persons herein mentioned , $c. — All vessels 
and boats, and all goods whatsoever, liable to forfeiture under this or any other act relating to the revenue 
of customs, may be seised in any place, either upon land or waftMtafey any officer or officers of the army, 
navjfjbr marines, duly employee tor the prevention of sraugsflMHpnd on full pay, or by any officer or 
officers of customs or excise, or by any person having authorlty^pieixe from the commissioners of cus- 
toms or excise ; and all vessels, boats, and goods so seised shall, as soon as conveniently may be, be deli- 
vered into the care of the proper officer appointed to receive the same. — § 32. 

Penalty cm (\fflcers <$r. making collusive Seizures or to king Bribes, and on Persons offering them. — If 
any officer or officers of the customs or excise, or of the army, navy, or marines, employed for the pre- 
vention of smuggling. and on full pay, or any other person or persons whatsoever duly employed for the 
prevention of smuggling, make any collusive seizure, or deliver up, or make any agreement to deliver 
up or not to seize, any vessel or boat or any goods liable to forfeiture, or take any bribe, gratuity, recom- 
pence, or reward for the neglect or non-performance of his duty, every such officer or other person shall 
forfeit for every such offence 500/. and be rendered incapable of serving his Majesty in any office whatever, 
either civil or military ; and every person who shall give or offer or promise to give or procure to be 
given, any bribe, reeomponce, or reward to, or shall make any collusive agreement with, any such officer 
or person as aforesaid, to induce him in any way to neglect his duty, or to do, conceal, or connive at any 
act whereby any of tho provisions of any act of parliament relating to the reveuue of customs may tote 
evaded, shall forfeit the sum of 200/ § 33. w 

Vessels and Persons may be searched irithin the Limits of the Ports. — It shall and may be lawful for any 
officer or officers of the army, navy, or marines, duly employed for the prevention of smuggling, and on 
full pay, or for any officer or officers of customs, producing hit or their warrant or deputation (if required), 
to go on board any vessel within the limits of any of the ports of this kingdom, and to rummage and 
search the cabin and all other parts of such vessel for prohibited and uncustomed goods, and to remain 
on board such vessel during the whole time that the same shall continue within tho limits of such port, 
and also to search any person or persons either on board or who shall have landed from any vessel, pro- 
vided such officer or officer have good reason to suppose that such person or persons hath or have any 
uncustomed or prohibited goods secreted about his, her, or their person or persons; and if any person 
obstruct any officer or officers in going or remaining on board, or In entering or searching such vessel or 
person, every such person shall forfeit and lose the sum ofJOO/. — } 31. 

Before Persons are searched, they may m/uire to be taken before a Justice, $c. — Before any person 
shall be searched by any such officer or officers, it shaiUbe lawful for such person to require the officer or 
officers to take him or her before a justice of the peace, or before the collector, comptroller, or other 
superior officer of the customs, who shall determine whether there Is reasonable ground to suppose that 
such person has any uncustomed or prohibited goods about his or her person; and if It appear to such 
justice, collector, Ac. that there is reasonable ground to suppose that such person has any uncustomed or 
prohibited goods about his or her person, such justice, collector, comptroller, or other superior officer of 
customs shall direct such person to be searched in such manner as he shall think At ; but if it shall appear 
to such justice, collecter, comptroller, Ac. that there is not reasonable ground to suppose that such parson 
has any uncustomed or prohibited goods about his or her person, then such justice, collector, Ac. 
shall forthwith discharge such person, who shall not in such case be liable to be searched ; and every such 
officer or officers Is and are authorised and required to take such person, upon demand, before any jus- 
tice, collector, Ac., detaining him or her in tho meantime: provided always, that no person being a 
female shall be searched except by a female duly authorised by the commissioners of customs $ 3ft. 

Penalty on Officers for Misconduct with respect to Search — If any such officer or officers shall not 
take such person with reasonable despatch before such justice, collector, comptroller, or other superior 
offieer of customs, when so required, or shall require any person to be searched by him, not having 
reasonable ground to suppose tnaf such person has any uncustomed or prohibited goods about his or her 
person, such officer shall forfeit and pay the sum of 10/. — $ 30. . 

Penally on Persons denying having Foreign Goods about them — If any passenger or other person on 
board any vessel or boat shall, upon being questioned by any officer of customs, whether he or she has any 
foreign jneds upon his or her person, or In his or her possession, deny the same, and any such goods 
shall. afffiBteuch denial, be discovered upon his or her person, or In his or her possession, such goods 
shall be forfeited, and such person shall forfeit treble the value of such goods 4 37. 

Officers . authorised by Writ qf Assistance, may search Houses for prohibited Goods, he. — It shall and 
may be lawful for any officer or officers of customs, or person acting tinder the direction of the commis- 
sioners of customs, having a writ of assistance under the seal of the Court of Exchequer, to take a 
const* bkiy head borough, or other public officer Inhabiting near the place, and in the daytime to Anfcer 
into aiKTaearch any house, shop, cellar, warehouse, room, or other place, and In case of resistance to 
bredfcopen doors, •chests, trunks, and other packages, there to seize and from thence to bring any uncus- 
tomed or prohibited goods, and to put and secure the same in the Custom-house warehouse In the port 
next to the place whence such goods shall be taken : provided always, that for the purposes of this act 
■any such constable, head borough, or other public officer, duly sworn as such, may act as well without 
the Hh^ of any parish, vllle, or other place for which he shall be so sworn, as within such limits. — 

' Duration of Writs All writs of assistance so Issued from the Court of Exchequer shall continue and 

be in force during the whole of the reign in which such writs have been granted, and for 6 months firom 
itaconclusion f 39. 

effilprrs may , on probable Cause , stop Carts, ifc. and search for Goods — It shall be lawAil for any 
affi«ir*f customs or excise, or other person acting in bis or their aid or assistance, or duly employed for 
Mention of smuggling, upon reasonable suspicion, to stop and examine any cart, wagon, or other 
means of conveyance, for the purpose of ascertaining whether any smuggled goods are contained 
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therein ; and If no such goods l>e found, the officer or* other person stopping and examining such cart 
wagon, Arc., having had probable cause to suspect that smuggltxl goods were contained therein, shall not! 
on account of such stoppage and search, be liable to any action at law on account thereof ; and all persons 
driving or conducting such cart, wagon, &c. refusing to stop when required so to do in the King's name, 
shall forfeit 1004 — $ 40. 

Police Officers setting Goods to carry them lo Warehouse. — If any goods subject or liable to forfeiture 
under this or any other act relating to the customs be stopped or taken by any police officer or other per- 
son acting, by virtue of any act of parliament, or otherwise duly authorised, such goods shall be carried 
to the C(0ora>hou*e warehouse next to the place where the goods were stopped or taken, and there deli- 
vered to the proper officer appointed to receive the same, within 48 hours after the said goods were 
stopped and taken. — 9 41* 

Goods stopped by Police Officers may be retained until Trial of Persons chargedlwilh stealing them. — 
If any goods bo stopped or taken by a police officer on suspicion that the same have been feloniously 
stolen, it shall be lawful for the said officer to carry the same to the police office to which the offender is 
taken, there to remain to be produced at the trial of said offender ; and in such case the officer Is required 
to give notice in writing to the commissioners of customs of his having so detained the goods, with th^ 
particulars of the same ; and immediately after the trial all such goods are to be deposited in the Custo4M^ 
house warehouse, to be proceeded <|^dnst according to law ; and in case any police officer making deten- 
tion of any such goods neglect to convey the same to such warehouse, or to give noffee of having 
stopped the same as before described, he shall forfeit ‘20/. — §4‘2. 

Commissioners of Treasury . Ac. may restore Seizures — It shall and may be lawful for the commis- " 
sioners of Jhe treasury, or any 3 or more of them, or for the commissioners of customs or excise, by an 
order for that purpose, to direct ajcuytesscl. boat, goods, or commodities seized under this or apy act 
relating to the customs or excise, Wto the trade or navigation of the U. Kingdom, or to any of his 
Majesty's possessions abroad, to be delivered to the proprietor or proprietors, whether condemnation have 
taken place or not, upon such terms and conditions as they may deem expedient, and which shall bo 
mentioned In the said order ; and it shall be also lawful for the snid commissioners of the treasury, and 
of the customs and excise, to mitigate or remit any penalty or tine which shall have been incurred, or 
any part of such penalty or fine incurred under any such act: provided always, that no person shall be 
entitled to the benefit of any order for delivery or mitigation unless the terms and conditions expressed 
in the said order are fully and effectually complied with — § 43. 


Persons unshipping, SfC. any prohibited or uncustomed Goods, to forfeit treble the Value , or 100/ 

Kvcry person wno shall, cither in the U. Kingdom or the Wle of Man, assist or be concerned in the 
unshipping of any goods prohibited to be imported into the U. Kingdom, or Into the Isle of Man. or the 
duties for which have not been paid or secured, or w ho shall knowingly harbour, keep, or conceal, or know- 
ingly permit or suffer to be harboured, kept, or concealed, any" goods w hich have been illegally un- 
allotted without payment of duties, or which have l>een illegally removed, without payment of the same, 
from any warehouse or place of security in which they may have been deposited, or any goods pro- 
hibited to t>e imported, or to be used or consumed in the U. Kingdom or in the Isle of Man, and every 
person, either in the U. Kingdom or the Isle of Man, to whose possession any such uncustomed or 
prohibited goods shall know ingly come, or who shall assist or be in any wise concerned in the illegal 
removal of any goods from any warehouse or place of security in which they have been deposited, shall 
forfeit either the treble value thereof, or the penalty of 100/., at the election of the commissioners of 
customs § 44. 

How Value is to be ascertained — In all cases where any penalty, the amount of which is to be 
determined by the value of any goods, is directed to be sueif for under any law now in force or to 
be made for the prevention of smuggling, or relating to the revenue of customs or excise, such value 
shall be taken to Ik* according to the rate and price which goods of the like sort or denomination and of 
the best quality bear at such time, and upon which the duties due upon importation have been paid. — 
§ 45. 

Persons insuring the Delivery qf prohibited or uncustomed Goods to forfeit 500 / Every person who 

by way of insurance or otherwise shall undertake or agree to deliver any goods to be imported from beyond 
the seas into any port or place in the U. Kingdom without paying the duties due on such importation, or 
any prohibited goods, or who In pursuance of such insurance shall deliver or cause to be delivered any 
uncustomed or prohibited goods, and every aider or abettor of such person, shall for every such offenco 
forfeit 500/. over and above any other penalty to which he may be liable ; and every person who shall 
agree to pay nny money for the insurance or conveyance of such goods, or shall receive or take them 
into his custody or possession, or suffer them to be so received or taken, shall also forfeit 5004 over and 
above nny penalty to whichJie may be liable on account of such goods § 46. 

Penalty on Persons offering Goods for Sale under Pretence qf being run or prohibited If any person 

or persons offer for sale any goods under pretence that the same are prohibited, or have been unshipped 
and run on shore without payment of duties, in such case all such goods (although not liable to any 


duties or prohibited) shall be forfeited, and the person or persons, and every of them, offeriug the same 
for sale, snail forfeit the treble value of such goods, or the penalty of 100/., at the election of the com- 
missioners of customs. — $ 47. ... m 


Persons found to have been on board Vessels liable to Forfeiture subject to a Penalty qf 100/. — Every 
person, being a subject of his Majesty, w ho shall be found or discovered to have been on board any vessel 
or boat liable to forfeiture under this or any other act relating to the customs for being found or disco- 
vered to have been wifhin any of the distances, ports, or places in this act mentioned, from or m tho 
U. Kingdom, or from or in tho Isle of Man, having on board or in any manner attached thereto, or 
having had on board or in any manner attached thereto, or conveying or having conveyed ki|ManHnncr M 
such goods or things as subject such vessel or boat to forfeiture, or who shall be found or dffiPfrered to 
have been, within any such distance as aforesaid, on board any vessel or boat from which any part of* 
the cargo or lading of such vessel or boat shall have been thrown overboard, or staved or destroyed, to 
prevent seizure, shall forfeit 100/. ; and every person, not being a subject of his Majesty, who shall have 
oeen on board any vessel or boat Viable to forfeiture for any of the causes aforesaid, within 1 league of 
the coast of the U. Kingdom or of the Isle of Man, or within any bay, harbour, river, or creek of tho 
said ’Island shall forfeit for such offence 100/. ; and it shall be lawful for any officer or officers of the 
army, navy! or marines, being duly employed for the prevention of smuggling, and on fiill pay, or any 
officer or officers of customs or excise, or other person acting in his or their aid or assistance, or duly 
employed for the prevention of smuggling, and he and they is and are hereby authorised, empowered, 
and roqulred, to detain and to carry and convey every such person before any justice of the peace, togfbd' 
dealt with as heroin-after directed: provided always, that any such person proving, to the satisfaction 
of any justice or Justices befoic whom he may be brought, that he was only a passenger in suchUfcsafel or 
boat, and had no Interest whatever either in the vessel or boat, or in the cargo or goods on board the „ 
same, shall be forthwith discharged by such justices. — $ 48. 

Persons unshipping , S(C. Spirits or Tobacco, to forfeit 100/., Ac Every person whatsoever who sh^ll 

unship or bo aiding or concerned in tho unshipping, of any spirits or tobacco liable to forfeiture ^ffdcr 
this or any other act relating to the customs or excise, in the U. Kingdom or the Isle of Man, or who ritalt 
carry convey, or conceal, or bo aiding, assisting, or concerned in tho carrying, conveying, or conceding 
of any such spirits or tobacco, shall forfeit for such offenco 100/. ; and every such poison may be detained 
by any officer of the army, navy, or marines, duly employed for the prevention of smuggling*., and od 
lull pay, or by any officer or officers of customs or excise, or other person acting in his or their aid or 

4 E 
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assistance, or duly employed for the prevention of smuggling, and taken before any Juatlce of the peace, 
to be dealt with as hereiu-after directed — 5 49. 

Persons carrying* 4<r. Tea or manufactured Silk to forfeit treble the Value, $c. — Every person what- 
soever who shall unship, or be aiding, assisting, or otherwise concerned In the unshipping, or any tea or 
foreign manufactured silk of the value of !i0/., liable to forfeiture under any act relating to the customs 
or excise, or who shall carry, convey, or conceal, or be aiding, assisting, or coneorneo in the carrying, 
conveying, or concealing of such tea or silk, shall forfeit for every such oflbnce treble tnc value thereof; 
and every such person shall and may be detained by any officer of the army, navy, or marines, duly 
employed for the prevention of smuggling, and on full pay, or by any officer of customs or ex<S1se, or by 
any other person acting in his aid or assistance, or duly employed for the prevention of smuggling, and 
taken before any justice of the peace, to be dealt with as herein directed : provided always, that it shall 
be lawful foreuch detained person to give security in treble the amount of the goods seized, to the satis- 
faction of such justice, to appear at a tune and place appointed ; and that no such person shall be liable 
to serve his M»d***ty in his naval service. — § 50. 

A Justice mag order Persons taken before him for Ojflnces relating to the Customs to be detained a 
reasonable Time. — Where any person or persons shall have been detained by any officer of the army* 
l^svy. or marines, employed for the prevention of smuggling, and on full pay, or by any officer of customs 
or excise, or any person or persons acting in his or their aid or assmggcc, or duly employed for the pre- 
vention of smuggling, for any offence under this or any other act relating to the customs, and shall have 
been taken and carried before any justice of the |>eace, if it shall appear to such justice that there is 
reasonable cause to detain such person or persons, he may and he is authorised and required to order 
such person or persons to t>e detained a reasonable time, ami at the expiration of such time to be brought 
before any 'i justices, who are authorised and required dually to bear and determine the matter } 51 . 

Anjf Person liable to Arrest making his Escape , may be detaind^by any Hfficcr rj f Customs. — if any 
person or persons liable to be detained under the provisions of this or any other act relating to the cus- 
toms shall not be detained at the time of so committing the offence, or after detention shall make Ids or 
their escape, it shall be lawful for any officer or officers of the army, navy, or marines, employed for the 
prevention of smuggling, and on full pay, or for any officer of customs or excise, or any otFier person 
arting in his or their aid or assistance, or duly employed for the prevention of smuggling, to detain such 
person at any time afterwards, and to carry him before any justice of the peace, to be dealt with as if 
detained at the time of committing the said offence. — } 5 '2. 

Persons making Signals to Smuggling Vessels at Sea, on Conviction to forfeit 100/., g(C. — No person 
sit All . after sunset and before sunrise between the ‘Jlst day of September and the 1st day of April, or 
after the hour of H in the evening, and before the hour of 6 in the morning at any other time in the year, 
make, aid or assist in making, any signal in or on board or from any vessel or boat, or on or from any 
part of the coast or shore of the U. Kingdom, or within f> miles of any part of such coasts or shores, 
for the purpose of giving any notice to any person on t>oard any smuggling'vcssel or boat, whether any 
person so on board such vessel or Ixtat be or be not within distance to notice such signal ; and if any 
person, contrary to the intent and meaning of this a« t, make or cause to Ih* made, or aid or assist in 
making, any such signal, such person shall lie guilty of a misdemeanour ; and it shall be lawful for any 
person to stop, arrest, and detain the person or persons win* shall so offend, and to carry and convey 
such person or persons before any I or more justices of the |n ;ure residing near the place where such 
offence shall be committed, who, if he sees cause, shall commit the offender to the next county gaol, 
there to remain until the next court of oyer or tenniuer, great session, or gaol delivery, or until such 
person or persons shall be delivered by due course of law ; and it shall not in* necessary to prove on any 
Indictment or information that any vessel or boat w as actually on the coast ; and the offender or offenders 
being duly convicted thereof, shall by order of the court before whom they arc convicted, either forfeit 
and pay the penalty of 1 00/. . nr. at the discretion of such court. Iw committed to the common gaol or 
house of correction, there to be kept to hard labour for any term not exceeding 1 year. — 5 53. 

Proof of a Signal not bring intended , to lie on the Defendant lit case any person 1 m* charged wifh or 

indicted for having made or earned to Im* made, or been aiding or assisting in making, any such signal, 
the burden of proof that such signal so charged as having been made with intent and for the pur|MJse of 
giving such notice as aforesaid was not made with such intent and for such purpose shall be upon the 
defendant. — J 54. 

Any Person may prevent Signals. — It shall be law ful for any person whatsoever to proven . any signal 
as aforesaid being made, and to enter upon any lands for that purpose, without being liable to any in. 
dictment, suit, or action lor the same 5 55. 

Persons resisting (\flicers, or rescuing or destroying Goods to prevent Seizure, forfeit 100/. — If any 
person whatsoever shall obstruct any officer or officers of the army, navy, or marines, employed for the 
prevention of smuggling, and on full pay, or any officer or officers of customs or excise, or any person 
acting in his or their aid or assistance, or duly employed for the prevention of smuggling. In the 
execution of his or their duty, or in the due seizing of any goods liable to forfeiture, or shall rescue or 
cause US be rescued any goods w hich have been seized, or shall attempt or endeavour to do so, or shall, 
before or at or after any seizure, stave, break, or otherwise destroy any goods, to prevent the seizure 
Sfthereof or the securing the same, then and in such case the party or parties offending shall forfeit for 
every such offence 100/. — J 5d. 

Penalty on Persons procuring others to assist in unshipping prohibited Goods. — Any person or per- 
sons who shall by any means procure or hire any person or persons, or w ho shall depute, authorise, or 
direct any person or persons to procure or hire any person or persons, to assemble for the purpose of 
being concerned in the landing or unshipping or carrying or conveying any goods prohibited to be im- 
ported, otihe duties for which have not been paid or secured, shall for every person so procured or 
k hired fotWlOO/.- } 57. 

Three drmore armed Persons assembled to assist in the illegal Landing of Goods, Sfc. deemed Guilty qf 
Felony. — If any persons, to the number of 3 or more, armed with fire-arms or other offensive weapons, 
shall, within the U. Kingdom, or within any port, harbour, or creek thereof, be assembled in order to aid and 
assist in the illegal landing, running, or carrying away of any prohibited goods, or any goods liable to any 
duties which have not been paid or secured, or in rescuing or taking away any goods, after seizure, from 
the oflBceV of the customs or other officer authorised to seize the same, or from any person or persons 
employed by or assisting them, or from the place where the same have been lodged by them, or In rescu- 
ing any person who shall have been apprehended for any of the ofTcnces made felony by this or any act 
relating to the customs, or in the preventing the apprehension of any person guilty or such offence, or in 
com any persons to the number of 3 or more, so armed, shall, within the U. Kingdom, or within any port, 
harbour, or creek thereof, by so aiding or assisting, every person so offending, and every person aiding, 
abetting, or assisting therein, shall, being thereof convicted, bo adjudged guilty of felony, and suffer 
death* as a felon f 58. 

Persons shooting at any Boat belonging to the Navy, 4 c. deemed guilty qf Felony. — If any person shall 
maliciously shoot at any vessel or boat belonging to H. M. navy, or in the service of the revenue, within 
100 leagues of any part of the coast of the U. Kingdom, or shall maliciously shoot at, maim, or dangerously 
wound any officer of the army, navy, or marines, employed for the prevention of smuggling, and on ftill pay. 
or any officer of customs or excise, or any person acting in his aid or assistance, or employed for the pre- 
vention* of smuggling in the due execution of his office or duty, every person so offending, and every per- 

* The punishment of doath is now abolished in all cases of this description. 
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ton aiding, abetting, or assisting therein, shall, being lawfully convicted, be adjudged guilty of felony, 
and suffer death as a felon. — 5 59. 

Any Per ton in company with 4 othert having prohibited Goods, or with I other armed or disguised, 
guilty of Felony. — If any person being in company with more than 4 other persons be found with 
any goods liable to forfeiture, or in company with 1 other person, within 5 miles of the sea coast orofnny 
navigable river leading therefrom, with such goods, and carrying offensive arms or weapons, oeditgufsed 
in any way, every such person shall be adjudged guilty of felony, and shall, on conviction of such offence, 
be transported as a felon for the space of 7 years. — § GO. 

Persons assaulting Officers by borce or Violence may be transported. — If any person Aall by force or 
violence assault, resist, oppose, molest, hinder, or obstruct any officer of the army, navy, or marines 
employed for the prevention of smuggling, and on full pay. or any officer of customs or excise, or other 
person acting in his or their aid or assistance, or duly employed for the prevention of smuggling, in the 
due execution of his or their office or duty, such person, being thereof convicted, shall be transported for 
7 years, or sentenced to be Imprisoned in any house of correction or common gaol, and kept to hard 
lab our, for any term not exceeding 3 years, at the discretion of the court before whom the offender shall 
be tried and convicted as aforesaid $ Gi . 

Commanding Officers <\f Vessels *nthc Service may haul their Vessels on shore without being liable tea 
any Action for so doing. — It shall bVlawful for the commanding officer of any vessel or boat employea 
for the prevention of smuggling to haul any such vessel or boat upon any part of the coasts of the U. 
Kingdom, or the shores, banks, or beaches of any river, creek, or inlet of the same (not being a garden 
or pleasure ground, or place ordinarily used for any bathing machine or machines), which shall be deemed 
most convenient for that purpose, and to moor any such vessel or boat on such part of the aforesaid coasts, 
shores, Ac. below high water mark, and over which the tide flows on ordinary occasions, and to continue 
such vessel or boat so moored for siicw time as said commanding officer shall deem proper; and such 
officer, or person or persons acting under his direction, shall not be liable to anv indictment, action, or 
suit for so doing, any law, statute, custom, or usage to the contrary notwithstanding $62. 

Officer, if tooumied in the Service qj the Customs, to be provided for , Hfc. — In all cases where any officer 
or seaman employed in the service of the customs or excise shall t>e killed, maimed, wounded, or in any 
way Injured in the due execution of his office, or if any )**rson acting in his aid, or didy employed for the 
prevention of smuggling, shall be so killed, maimed, wounded, or in any way injured while so aiding such 
officer or seaman, or so employed, it shall be law ful for the commissioners of customs and excise to make 
such provision for the officer or fnrson so maimed, wounded, or injured as aforesaid, or for the widows 
and families of such as shall be killed, as they shall be authorised and empowered to do by warrant from 
the Lord High Treasurer or commissioners of the treasury. — $G3. 

Vessels and Goods seized to be dis/nard of as the Commissioners direct All vessels and boats, and 

all goods whatsoever, seized and condemned for breach of any law relating to the customs, shall be dis- 
posed of as soon as conveniently may be after the condemnation thereof, in such manner as the commis- 
sioners of customs shall direct $G4. 

The following clauses relate to the rewards to be given to the officers seizing smuggled goods, and to 
the proceedings before the justices, and in the courts relating to prosecutions under the act. 

SMYRNA, a large city and sea-port of Asiatic Turkey, on the western side of Asia * 
Minor, lat. 33" 2 5' 3d ' N., Ion. 27° 6' 45" E. Population, probably, about 120,000; 
of whom 60,000 may be Turks, 40,000 Greeks, and the remainder Armenians, Franks, 
Jews, &c. Smyrna is situated at the bottom of a deep gulph ; the entrance to which lies 
between the Island of Mytileneon the north, and Cape Carabourun, in lat. 38° 41 '30" N„ 
Ion. 26° 21' K.,on the south. Hie woodcut on the next page gives a better idea of 
the Gulph of Smyrna than could be derived from any description. The dotted line shows 
the course inwards. The passage between James’s Castle ( D) on the south and the 
opposite sand-bank is narrow ; but there is from 9 to lO fathoms water, with a blue clay 
bottom. Merchant ships anchor abreast of the city in from 7 to 8 fathoms ; hut the 
water is so deep that they may come close to the quays. The inbat , or sea breeze, blows 
from morning till evening, and is always waited for by ships going up to the city. 
There is excellent anchorage in most parts of the gulph, merely avoiding the shoals on 
the north side. Smyrna is a place of great antiquity. Hie excellence of its port, 
and its admirable situation, have made it be several times rebuilt, after being de- 
stroyed by earthquakes. On approaching it from the sea, it has the app|||rance 
of an amphitheatre ; the castle is at the back of the town, which it commands, on 
the top of tho hill ; but it is in a state of decay, and could oppose no resistance 1 ^ 
to an invading force. The interior of the city does not correspond to its external 
appearance ; the streets being, for the most port, narrow, dirty, and ill paved. Owing 
to the want of cleanliness, and of all sorts of precautions, on the part of the Turks, 
Smyrna is frequently visited by the plague. In 1814, from 50,000 to CO.OOO of the 
inhabitants are said to have been cut off by this dreadful scourge. The f^adc of 
this city is more extensive than that of any other in the Turkish empire. The caravans 
from Persia arc chiefly composed of Armenians. r l hey arrive and depart at fixed 
periods, which are nearly identical with those of the arrival and departure of most of 
the foreign ships frequenting the port. Bargains are principally effected by Jew broken*, 
many of whom have amassed considerable fortunes. The principal articles of import 
consist of grain, furs, iron, butter, &c. from Odessa and Taganrog; and of cotton stuft 
and twist, silk and woollen goods, cofFeo, sugar, cochineal, and dye woods, iron, tin * 
tin plates, rum, brandy, paper, cheese, glass, wine, &c. from Great Britain, France, 
Italy, the United States, See. The exports consist principally of raw silk, which is the ^ 
most valuable article, and is daily increasing in importance ; cotton, opium, rhubarb, and ~ 
a variety of fruits, drugs, and gums ; olive oil, madder roots, Turkey carpets, va Ionia, 
sponge, galls, wax, copper, hare skins, goats' wool, safflower, &c. — ( For further details, 
see To urne/ort, Voyage du Levant, tome ii. pp. 495—507. 4to ed. ; and MaegiU's l/rav ls 
in Turkey , vof. i. Letters 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. ) 
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Monies, Weight s, and Measures, same as at Constantinople ; which see. Accounts are kept in piastres 
of 40 paras, or medlnt. The value of the piastre fluctuates according to the exchange. It has been very 
much degraded ; and is at present (1843) worth about 2d., the exchange being 119 or 119J piastres per 1 /. 
sterling. The oke is the principal weight used. It is equivalent to 2 lbs. 13 oz. 5 dr. avoirdupois ; 45 
okos «=* 1 kintal «=* 100 rottolas ** 127*48 Tbs. avoirdupois. The kintal of Constantinople is only 44 okes. 
A teffeeof silks 4# lb*, avoirdupois. A chequec of opium = 1{ lbs. ; a cheque© of goats’ wool «5f lbs. 
Corn is measured by the killow =s 1*456 Winch, bushel. The pic, or long measure, ss 27 Eng. inches: 
But for an account of what the Turkey weights usually render In England, see post. 


Commerce of Smyrna. — The following details with respect to the* commerce of 
Smyrna with Western Europe are copied, except when otherwise stated, from a letter 
addressed by an intelligent English merchant, established in Smyrna, to his corre- 
spondent in London, to whom we are indebted for it. Nothing so complete or satis- 
factory has ever been published as to the trade of this emporium. It is right, however, 
to mention, that since 1828, when this paper was drawn up, the commerce of Smyrna 
has lost some of its importance. Syria, the islands of the Archipelago, the eastern parts 
of Greece, &c. used formerly to derive a considerable part of their supplies of foreign 
produce at second hand from Smyrna ; but they now, for the most part, are either sup- 
plied direct from England, Marseilles, &c., or indirectly from Syra, which is become 
a considerable depot. 


Charges on Selling anti Buying — As wo conceive that a correct list of selling and buying charge* is an 
essential piece of information for those interested in the commerce of the Levant, we annex the same, 
including every item of expense, namely : — 


On Selling. 


IVr cent. 

Freight (according to the rate agreed ujK»n in England) 
w»y * - - - - - x 

Custom duty (on general Rood*) - - 3 

1’ortcrage from 1 to 2 j nrr package (according to 

the si/4?). 

Shrotlage - - - - - Oj 

House and street brokerage - - - -2 

Commission for eM'ectiriK sale - - -3 

Ditto, If proceeds are remitted by l>i;i or specie - l£ 

Del credere dltt«> (when required to be charged) - 2 

WarchuuM* rent - - - - - 0$ 


On Iluying. 

Ferrv.... 

< uMom dutv (according to the quality of the article) - 1 to 3 
Porter »ce I included in the < «*vt of packages, which vary 
according to the quality of the good* packed*. 

House and street brokerage - - - ] L 

Commission (except on tigs, which i* C, jh.t cent.) - 3 

U'arehou*e retit - - - ■ 0) 


With regard to the cost of packages, those for silk arc about 24 piastres each ; for galls. 18 do. ; gums 
mastic, tragaeanth, Ac., 20 do. ; scammony. In do. ; opium, 30 to 3G do. ; raisins, 12 to 14 do. ; figs, 25 
to 30 paras ; cotton wool, from 1*2 to 20 piastre*. Ac. 

We learn from , that your firm deals largely in skins anti furs, hut he does not state thequalitv 

of either *, the latter article is, however, of a very limited and ordinary nature with us, and chiefly 
consists of hare skins, which are abundant, and shipped in considerable quantities for the German and 
French market*. They are most plentiful during the winter season, when they are also cheaper and 
keep better than In the hot months of the year. Sheep, goat. Iamb, and kid skins are plentiful, and are 
often in request for America; particularly the *2 latter when in season ; which is, for lamb skins, from 
the middle of March to the beginning of June, and for goat skins fiom Noveml>cr until April. We 
have no want of ox and row hides, both dried and salted, the leather of w hich is said to be more pliable 
than those of Europe. They are now and then sent to Marseilles in small parcels ; but as it would be 
difficult to convey, by a written description, the exact quality of those skins, we intend making un a little 
bale of such kinds as may for the moment he met with, and to forward it l>y an early vessel to London, 
when it shall be submitted to your inspection, with an invoice, and remain, if you think proper, at your 
disposal. 

We now proceed to make you acquainted w ith the manner in which our sales, purchases, and barters 
are ©fleeted, together with the nature of sales made on credit or for cash, Ac. 

Soles are effected ill this country between our house’s brokers, and w hat i* termed a street or out-door 
broker ; the former receiving their instructions from us. and the latter acting on behalf of the buyer. 
When the term* are mutually agro<*d upon, the rtvil buyer ami seller personally meet ; and a bond or 
obligatory note stilting the term* and amount of the transaction is drawn out and signed by the buyer, 
and when not much approved of. one or more signatures are required to the bond, who individually and 
collectively become responsible for the fulfilment of it. 

Purchases are similarly made, except that the purchaser or agent himself, in the first instance, and his 
brokers, inspect the goods ho is about to treat for : cash down is generally expected ; and it is but seldojn 
that a short credit of 1 or 2 couriers is obtained : it not (infrequently happens, also, that $ or even £ of 
the purchase amount is advanced to the seller, when an insufficient quantity of the article wanted 
by the buyer is in the place, and which must then be procured from the interior or place of growth. 
The money advanced (which is to be returned if the quality does not suit) is sent by a confidential 
person on the part of the purchaser, accompanied cither by the seller in person, or by some one repre- 
senting him. 

Barters arc generally attended with delay, impediments, and sacrifices to the European agent who ex- 
changes his constituents* goods for native produce, and are never completed without his paying a large 
portion in cash, which is mostly A. sometimes even but never less than A of the full amount ; besides 
always paying a higher price for the produce than if it were bought for ready money. On the 
other hand, so far as the agent's transaction goes in goods, the price of which he also advances. It is 
equal to an advantageous cash sale, deducting a discount ; but still he loses, as we have just stated, 
on that part of the operation which subjects him to the necessity of giving ready money for such part 
of the produce as remains above the counter-value given in goods, at a higher rate than it is worth 
in the open market. Thus the advantage is all in favour of this country, and against the agent. Indeed, 
barters are seldom undertaken unless when a profitable result is anticipated, when European goods are 
difficult to be placed upon saving conditions, either from the want of demand or a glutted market, or 
when (which Is mostly the case) the holder of such goods has orders firom tfce owners of them to remit 
them In produce, and thus realise their property, if not upon profitable terms, at least without the risk 
arising from bad debts : sometimes, also, outstanding bonds are taken in part payment, to the extent 
occasionally of A ; Another A is taken in goods at an advance of from 5 to 10 or 12 per cent, above 

current prices ; and the remaining & in cash against produce, at from 5 to 10 per cent, more thau it 

fetches in the bazaars. However, it is by barter alono that any extensive transaction ever takes place, 
or that it can be either readily or safely effected. .... . , , . . 

Sales on Credit, — The terms of credit vary considerably, and depend entirely upon the quality ortho 

goods which the agent sells ; for current or demanded merchandise, 2 couriers (or 2 periods of 15 days), 
and two and three 31 dnys, are the present terms ; which are extended to four, five, and six 31 days for 
articles not much in request. Couriers mean post days ; of which we have 2 in each month : at each 
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courier, and 31 day*, a proportionate payment become* payable ; for instance, on a credit of six 31 day*. 
|th Tails due at the expiration of the first month ; and If paid, is noted accordingly on the bond, and so 
on until the remaining S periods are expired : it must, however, be observed, that payments are by no 
means punctually made, except by a few of our more wealthy basaar buyers, although for the first 3 or 
4 periods of a long credit some reguiaritr is observed ; but as the time begins to shorten, payments aro 
proportionnbly retarded, so that two 31 days on a bond of credit for 6 months may be considered as a fair 
average of time in addition to the limited term. 

Sates for Cask — Those very seldom occur, indeed, and then only when money ts abundant, or the 
article sold scarce and in great demand ; In fact, not 1 sale in 100 is made on these terms ; and in 
about the same ratio Is a discount taken off from a basaar bond at even an exorbitant rate, however 
short the period may be that it has to run ; occasionally a sale is, however, effected for i cash, and the 
othet 4 short credit, for some very current good*. 

Character of Dealers . — Before entering upon the article* of commerce, we aro desirous of making 
you acquainted witli the character and custom* of our bAzaar dealers. The Greek dealers are in general 
petty shopkeepers, very cunning, and very bad payers. The Jews have similar defects, but are well sup- 

I H>rted by their brethren, who generally become guarantee for each other. The Armenian* are by far the 
argest traffickers both for buying and selling ; and though hard bargainers, aro mostly all solvent, and 
honourable as well as honest. ine Turks are, however, as far superior to the foregoing races in all moral 
qualities, as they are inferior to them iu means and commercial abilities ; yet they sometimes deal 
largely , and their bond is as punctually discharged. In general, as the day comes when it falls due. The 
laws in this country mostly favour the debtor at the expense of the creditor ; and so far they en- 
courage dishonesty. The number of insolvent native dealers was at one time excessive, but of late 
the means of each individual buyer have been so carefully investigated, that at present we are not awaro 
that there Is one bazaar dealer who is not able to meet the demands of those from whom he has pur- 
chased. The European consuls, who enjoy much consideration by the Turks, protect the interests of 
their countrymen in disputed points ; and, in general, questions of a commercial nature are submitted 
to the decision of a Turkish tribunal, where very little pleading, but a good deal of plain straightforward 
justice, goes forward ; except that, perhaps, the European is, if any thing, rather less favoured than 
the native. 

We now proceed to offer some observations on the leading articles of our imports and exports for your 
government, the correctness of which may be relied upon. 

Imports. 

Cqfjfce . — This is by far the most current article receives! here, and is sent from England, France, 
Holland. Trieste, Marseilles. Leghorn, Genoa, and America ; but first, and principally of late years, from 
the latter country; the vessels of which arc frequently laden with coffee, and always partly so; the next 
in point of quantity comes from England ; but is shipped mostly in small jwrccls at a time of from 300 to 
600 sacks, although occasionally that amount is doubled. France follows, but on a less extensive scale ; 
and Austria. Holland, and the small ports in the south of Europe, do not together export more than 
what is received from England alone. We have 4 different qualities of cofftt* iu our markets; namely. 
Mocha, St. I>omingo, llavannah, and Brazil ; the first is sent from A lexandria, and by American vessels, 
and but seldom from Europe; the consumption is. however, limited, and does not exceed 60.000 okes 
annually. At Constantinople the consumption is much greater. An Asiatic cannot do without his coffee ; 
And it is well known that in Smyrna alone not less than perhaps 400,0(4) cops of it are daily drunk, 
w hlch, computed at the cost price of 2 paras each, amount to *20,000 pi astres ! St. Domingo and llavannah 
coffees are preferred to the Brazil, although, when the latter is of a fair round quality, there is not more 
than 5 per cent, difference in price; the small green West India tarry certainly commands a ready salt* , 
but. for the finest sort, not more than 6 or h per cent, can lx* obtained al>ove the middling ami sound 
quality. Coffee I* amongst the very few articles which occasionally meet with a partial and entire cash 
•ale and short credit ; and is, moreover, from the means ami character of the dealers In it, the least 
liable to risk from insolvency. It is also the easiest through which an advantageous barter can lx* 
effected, as a much larger quantity of coffee w ill lx* taken in exchange for produce than almost any other 
item of European merchandise. Annual consumption, alx»ut 3,000,000 okes. 

Sugar is the next in comeqtience. This article is vu|q>lied from the same sources as coffee, and is 
attended in its disposal with similar result*. We receive the following qualities : — White crushed, 
white llavannah, brown do., white East India, rcfiin*d in small loaves of 4 lbs. and in large of Hlb*. each : 
the 2 latter are mostly shipped from America and England. The brown and ordinary sorts are not so 
current. Annual consumption, JO.oon kintals. 

Indigo follows the 2 preceding articles, not so much In extent ns meeting a ready sale always, ami not 
unfrequently a profitable one ; it is attended likewise with all the advantages and facilities attached to 
coffrv and sugar, and is furnished by Europe and America, but principally by England. The qualities 
we receive consist of East India purple and copper, ditto common, and Guatemala. The first of the 3 
is the kind best adapted for our markets, and is placed sooner and better than the other 2 ; but, as is the 
case with coffee, the very fine will not pay cost price, and ought therefore never to be sent. The pieces 
suited for our buyer* ought to be good size*!, with about an equal proportion of purple and copper in each 
piece. The few chests on sale are ail ordinary, and consequently dull ; and the first arrival of 1ft or 20 
chests (and not more ought ever to lx? shipped at one time) of fair East India will meet with a ready and 
favourable sale at 20 piastres per oke. Annual consumption, M0 chests. 

Manufactures This is, in point of amount, the most extensive branch of trade carried on in Turkey, 

We have, as you will perceive from our price current, a numerous assortment of British and Hast India 
cotton goods and English shailons. The while or unprinted cotton goods are most in demand during 
the warm weather, and the coloured or printed stuffs during winter, although a considerable quantity of 
all sorts Is regularly and largely sold throughout the whole year. The East Indian manufactures are 
supplied by America and England exclusively ; the latter country nlso sends fair imitations of the East 
India loom. In Iqng cloths, seersuckers, Ac. The native consumers are exceedingly fastidious in their 
choice of designs and colours, which ought very frequently to bo altered. In order to meet their capricious 
taste. Manufactured goods are Always sold at long credits, but large barters Are often effected through 
them. A person desirous of entering into this item of our commerco is almost certAln ultimately to reap 
an advantage ; but he must have patience, a large capital, and must not be disheartened at the first or 
second result of his enterprise, should it disappoint nls hope* of profit. He must also enter Into the 
thing with spirit, and keep his agent always supplied with the goods he may recommend; and ho is 
to remember that many months must elapse before he can expect a return by bills of exchange, but 
sooner if he order a barter. The capital employed must also at least be to the amount of 20,000/. to do 
any good ; and further, thlsf sum ougnt to be disbursed by him without any pecuniary embarrassment or 
inconvenience. For a person w illing to undertake such a step, ho would require to be regularly furnished 
with patterns, and advices of the manner in which they ought to be printed and varied ; and wc again 
repeat, that with competent means, a real desire to follow the branch up firmly, and full Information 
hence of what it required, a most extensive and finally lucrative business would be done: and wo 
recommend the matter strongly to your best consideration. Annual consumption of all kinds (British), 
about 367-300 pieces . . 

Cotton Twist forms no Inconsiderable article in our trade, and Is supplied exclusively from England. 
Mule twist has, however, superseded. In tome degree, the demaruT which formerly existed for water 
twist, and is consequently more In request. Water twist Is nevertheless saleable, and both qualities 
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ought to be of rather high number*. This article Is often given In barter, but mostly sold at rather long 
credits, and hardly ever for cash. Annual consumption of water twist, 10,000 okes ; ditto of mule ditto, 
38,000 okes. 

Iron Hi Bart , English, was formerly largely consumed ; but, from the buyers being plentifully supplied, 
it is at present but little demanded, even at the losing price of the day. Barters are very frequently 
effected through irons of all descriptions, and command a short credit, and sometimes a cash sale. Annual 
consumption, 16,000 to 18,000 kintals. 

Iron Plate* awe generally employed for building purposes, and store doors. 

Iron Rod* are always saleable. 

Iron Hoop* are most saleable in August, September, and October, for fruit and other export barrels. 

Iron, Russia and Swedish Bar*. — These kinds are sent in rather large parcels, particularly the 
former, and fetch a higher price than the English, owing to their malleable qualities, which render 
labour easier, and by that advantage command a preference : though the high price, beyond the English 
make, puts the two qualities upon a level, and commands a larger consumption of the latter. Annual 
consultation, 3,500 kintals. 

Tin Hi Bar* is a good, steady, saleable article ; is often given on fair terms in barter, always disposed 
of on short credit, and now and then placed for cash. It comes from England exclusively. Annual 
consumption, 830 to 1 ,000 barrels of 4 cwt. each. 

Tin in Plate* is attended with the foregoing advantages, and is also supplied by England alone. 
Annual consumption, 1,300 double boxes. 

Tend in Sheet* , Pig*, and Shots. — These3items have lately, particularly shot, been sent from Germany, 
and prove dangerous competitors with the English ; in consequence of which, tiie thing is overdone, and 
we have more In market than meets the demand at losing prices. 

Tend, Red and White These 2 articles have lately been much in request for the formation of paint. 

Some large parcels of red have lately arrived and sell well and currently, but we are altogether without 
white. t he consumption of ail sorts of lead has, however, considerably decreased of late years, and no 
longer forms an item of any great consequence in our trade. 

Rum and Rramly. — Leeward Island and Jamaica are furnished by America and England ; the former 
particularly in the lower qualities, of which we have a full market at low prices. The better kind and 
brandy are supplied from England, but do not obtain a proportionate advance c<' spared with the common 
sorts. Brandy is but of limited demand, and 2 or 3 puncheons are sufficient at a time. It ought, as well 
as rum, to be deeply coloured. Annual consumption of rum, 300 puncheons. 

Spices are all saleable iu small parcels at a time, particularly pepper and pimento ; the latter of which, 
in small sound berries, is demanded at good prices. Nutmegs are very abundant, and offering very low 
without fiuding purchasers. France, America, and England supply us w ith spices, but France more so 
in cloves than in other kinds : and it may be remarked that the qualities received from England are 
preferred. Credit on selling tt generally short. 

Cochineal Is a fair article now and then in small qualities ; and when in demand, at times fetches 
good prices, occasionally a cash sale, and always one of the shortest credits. Annual consumption. 
4,500 okes. 

In concluding our observations on imports, we could w ish to impress the con viction, that a poor man's 
purpose cannot be answered iu s|M*culating to this country ; for, should his circumstances require a 
speedy remittance in bills, he must submit to a heavy sacrifice, in order to meet his wants, by selling his 

f iroperty for whatever it may fetch in cash ; and suen a measure cannot hut be attended with very heavy 
oss. On the contrary, when an opulent person finds that his property cannot be realised at saving 
prices, he can afford to wait until a more favourable moment presents itself ; and such a moment, in less 
than 12 months, is almost certain to arrive, when he retires his money w ith an advantage more than equal 
to any interest he could obtain for it in Europe. 

That the rate of exchange lias regularly advanced, and w ill continue to advance, is the natural result 
of the continual deterioration of the Turkish specie. We remember w hen the piece of money denomi- 
nated * MalimoudJa,' passed at about its value, or nearly so, of 10 piastres : it rose to 25 soon afterwards ; 
and the few which remain are at present w orth 38 each. At the period we allude to (1812), the exchange 
on London was at 25 piastres the pound sterling ; and until lately (ow ing to the great stagnation of trade, 
and to political events, which have lowered it), the rate has been up to 60 t It cannot, however, increase 
beyond that rate more than 5 per cent., as it then w ill nearly be on a par with the value of the gold and 
silver current coin of the realm, when it will be better to remit in specie than by a bill at 63 piastres for 
Cl days’ sight. (This supposition has not been verified ; the exchange, partly and principally from 
the degradation of the coin, and partly from the balance of payments being against Smyrna, is now, 
February, 1843, 1 10$ piastre* per 1/. sterling ! This shows how dangerous it is to hold property on spe- 
culation ill Turkey.) The rates of exchange fluctuate considerably, and a difference of f to 1 per cent., 
occasioned by the abundance or scarcity of paper in the market, often occurs between one post day and 
another. It is for this reason that the rate always decreases during the fruit season, which takes place at 
the latter end of August, and continues until the middle of October ; when it rises again to meet the 
limited wants of draw ers, and the larger demands of those remitters who did not ship fruit, and invest 
the funds of their employers in that article. These observations lead us to submit the question of the 
advantage which a person in Europe has in receiving from this country, iutcad of sending to it. Late 
extensive barters have proved to us, and which we have endeavoured to show you, the unprofitable terms 
upon which they are conducted, w ere it only in paying, and that in cash too. for at least & of the amount, 
at a higher rate than was current; now this higher rate is, in itself, supposing the produce taken in 
barter to meet with a saving sale in Europe, of no small consideration ; — then you have the advantage of 
drawing at a high exchange in making a purchase ; and again you have the choice of selecting the good 
pArt of the produce, and of rejecting the inferior, — a choice wnich is not allowed in taking it In barter ; 
lastly, the principal advantage in buying over bartering is, that you can avail yourself of a depression in 
the produce market, and effect your purchase upon easy terms ; whereas, when a barter is proposed, U has 
the immediate effbet of producing a general rise in the whole market, and also of engendering the most 
absurd pretensions on the part ol produce holders, who are too conversant with commerce not to see that 
either the European house, wishing to barter, is in wont of procuring returns for his principal, or else 
that the articles of produce wanted are in great demand in Europe — without which, the European agent 
would never submit to take produce at so much higher a price than he could procure it for with cash 1 
The only time iu which the person sending to this country can calculate upon a profitable return, is 
during tno (Vuit season ; and for that reason he ought to forward his shipments from Europe so as to 
meet the demand, and to be cashed by the beginning of August. A vessel from England hence is in 
general from 40 to 50 days in performing her voyage ; sometimes much less, and but seldom longer ; goods 
ought, if possible, always to be shipped in a fast and first class ship. 

We now continue our remarks ou the articles of our trade, and the following are some of them sent 
hence, and deserving of serious attention. 


Exports. 

Silh. — This Is the richest raw article In our export trade with Europe In general, but almost ex clu- 
dvely with England, which consumes nearly our entire produce. I here are 3 ditfbrent qualities, vis. 
fine, middling, and coarse. Bales adapted for the English market are composed of the 3 qualities, but 
tho lesser quantity Is of the coarse kind ; at one time, all coarse was In request in London, but at present 
an assortment or the 3 qualities if preferred. When an order is given, it ought to be accompanied by a 
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description of the mi.dity required ; ami it is necessary to state that, for all of the finest, without being 
mixed, a higher price is demanded. A bale contains 40 tetlbcs ; ami, before being packwl, is cuiefully 
examined am! approved of by competent native judges. Silk Is produced nt llrussn, n large city about 
‘200 miles distant from Smyrna, whence It is forwarded by caravans to the dilfrmU places of consumption, 
which are Constantinople and this town. Until very lately, almost the entire crop of silk cainc for sale 
to Smyrna, hut at present the most considerable part is sent to Constantinople, where the price is 
higher : wc have, therefore, here an advantage, not only in price, but also in our manner of packing, 
which fetches ft or 6 per cent, more in England than if packed to the capital. Silicas mostly a ready 
money article, though it soingtlmcs may be had in small quantities at a short credit ; or half cash and 
half 1 or 2 couriers . it is also now and then given in barter. Annual average produce, 2,500 bales, or 
about 480,000 lbs. For a recent and authentic account of Turkey silk, see art. “ Silk.'* 

Opium* in point of value, and as an article of speculation, hardly give* way to silk ; but as it Is largely 
shipptHl by Americans, and sent in smaller quantities to Holland, and the south of Europe, it Is subject 
to much eoropetitiou and variation of price, although wo have invariably observed that the opening price 
of the new crop is always the lowest, which, however, is in some measure counterbalanced by the decrease 
In weight which occurs by keeping. This is also a cash article, and Indeed subject to the same conditions 
as purchasing or bartering for silk; it nevertheless has, one inferiority which the silk is not liable to — 
namely, a difference in the quality of the crops : last year, for instance, opium was of a very bad kind, 
and hardly saleable in England ; this year, though small, it Is fine. On the Continent and in America, 
the small sort is preferred to the larger sized. We observe that, in England, the prices of opium fluctuate 
considerably; but we are not aware that, by holding it, any loss has ever happened, — another reason 
why a wealthy man only should embark in the Turkey trade. It would he im^mssible, or nt least difficult, 
and attended with much expense, to obtain a monopoly of the opium crop, ns »t Is produced through some 
thousands of individuals, each one (and they are all poor) adding his produce ; and when collected in 
sufficient quantities, it is brought to market by the natives, having each of them 1 or *2 baskets for sale. 
What might be done is this : — Send a person to the place of growth with ready money to purchase a 
Certain but limited quantity, and which he can do easily, if not hurried, to the extent of 50, or even 100 
baskets, and upon terms of advantage, from the simple fact that the collectors of it prefer to receive a 
remunerating price on the spot of grow th, rather than perform a long and expensive journey, with the 
chance of not finding purchasers immediately. Opium is produced at sundry places in the interior, of 
from 10 to 30 days’ distance hence ; but that grown at i’aissar, about 000 miles from Smyrna, is the most 
esteemed, from its cleanness and good quality ; it comes to market in June, and finishes about December 
or January. Annual average produce, 3,000 baskets, or about 400,ut>u lbs. 

Drugs and Hums form one of our principal branches of commerce, and is almost entirely in the hands 
of the Jews. At present, gum Arabic and mastic arc exceedingly scarce ; and it is only when that is 
the case, or the demand for exportation is very brisk, that much variation exists In the price of drugs. 
Trieste, and occasionally America, consume a considerable portion of gums, but the largest quantity goes 
to the English markets. Harters are often effected through this medium ; but it is not attended with 
much Advantage, as they are conducted by a race w ho never lose in any transaction they undertake. It 
is impossible to ascertain the quantities of drugs receive! in Smyrna, and equally so to know the quantity 
remaining, ns they are dispersed all over the city, and consumed so irregularly in Europe, as bids defiance 
to all regular calculation. 

Sponges have been, and still are, an article of considerable moment, particularly for the English mar- 
kets. and are found about the islands in the Grecian Archipelago, brought here, and cleaned for export- 
ation. They vary in price from fi to 1M) piastres |>er oke, according to finepess anil quality : the letter sort 
alone answer* for speculation, and which, it would ap|>car, from the considerable quantity sent to London, 
turn* to good account. The produce depends so entirely on chance, that no correct estimate of the j early 
quantity can be formed ; however, we are seldom in want of a moderate supply. 

Galls Are shipped in considerable quantities for the English. German, and French markets ; the two 
former, however, being the largest consumers : for England, the blue galls are those principally sent ; 
though the market there for their sale being dull ami low, price* with us. moderate as they arc compared 
to last year, will still further decline, should a demand not spring up, of which there is no Appearance. 
Annual produce of all sorts, 5,500 kintals. 

Cotton M'ool, of which wo have several qualities, is chiefly exported to Trieste And Marseilles. Bar- 
ters are made to a large extent in cottons. Annual average produce of all sorts, 00,000 kintals. 

Valonia employs more British shipping for full cargoes of only one article, than any other species of 
produce, if we except, perhaps, fruit : it is also sent to Dublin and to the German markets in considerable 
quantities. Almost any supply can be obtained, and it is shipped generally near the places of growth, 
whirb are numerous, although there is never any want of it in tne Smyrna qparket. It is much resorted 
to as a means of making barters, which perhaps arc as easily effected, upon pretty fair terms, as with any 
other article of produce. The annual produce is sufficient to meet the wants of all Europe. It can be had 
to any extent, and at all period*. 

Fruit This is an article which occupies the attention of all Smyrna, more or less, and produces, 

during the season, great interest and activity. Figs come to market e'arly in September, and raisins are 
ready for shipping early in October ; the former are procurable only at Smyrna, where the latter in all 
their qualities may be procured ; but the shipments are generally made at Cesne, Y’ouria, Uarabourna, 
U shock, &c. ( from which ports the name of the raisin takes its origin. Large sums are frequently gained 
In fruit speculations ; and when the demand in England is brisk, and the prices and quality fair with us, 
it very seldom happens, indeed, that any loss is sustained : it is, however, attended with risk ; must be 
shipped dry ; and ought only to go in a very fast, sound vessel, as much depends upon a first, or at least 
an early arrival, which obtains in general a higher price than the later arrivals. Tne quantity produced 
U always uncertain. 

For the remaining articles of exports hence, we refer you to our price current. Carpet* are produced 
to the extent of About 80,000 to 100,000 pikes a year. Oil (olive), to the amount of 10 to 1ft middling sired 
cargoes, from the islands of Mytilcne. Candia, Ac., is generally shipped for America and Franco ; seldom 
for England: the season commences in September, but the crops of olives fluctuate exceedingly In point 
of quantity ; hence arise dear and cheap years : last year was a high one, and it Is expected to bo lower 
this. Copper, old and new, may be computed at 30,000 okes, which are generally bought up as soon as 
offered, for Europe. Hare skins are computed at from 350,000 to 400,000 annually. Maudcr roots at 
12,000 kintals. Peletons, at 12,000 to 15,000 chequees. Goats’ wool of all kinds may be calculated per 
year at 4.5,000 to .50,000 chequees ; sheep’s wool at 23,000 kintals. Wax (yellow). I, G00 kintals. 

We have now finished our general remarks on the exports and Imports of the place : and In concluding 
them, we beg to state that, upon an average of all of them, (with the exception of fruit from, and of iron 
to, Turkey.) the selling charges may (excluding del credere commission) be calculated at about 12 per 
cent., ana on purchasing at about 8 per cent. 
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Price* of various Articles at Smyrna, 9th February, 1813. 


Madder roots 
Yellow berries, Persian 
Carpets - 
(boats' wool, white 
Cotton wool 
Valonia picked, English quality 
Trieste quality - 

Oil, oil re - 
Galls, blue 

white - - m 

Silk, Jong reel 
short reel 

Gum, tragacanth - 
mastic 

Srsmmony, first quality 
Otto of roses 
Opium 


Indigo, Bengal 
Cochineal, silver 
I/yewood, Santa Martha 
Sugar, crushed, double refined 
middling 
ordinary 

white, flavAnnah 
Jiraril 

East Indies ■ 
yellow and brown 
Tin plates 

English iron, assorted 


per quintal 
per oke 
per pike 
|wrr 2 oke* 

!>er quintal 


per tcilbe 
per ok* 


metual 

cheque* 


per oke 
per quintal 


■ double box 
jmt quintal 


Dollar *. 
240 to 260 
17— 22 
20 — 22 
45 — 46 
tOO — 215 
HO — 120 
140 

200 — 205 
3.V) — ."440 
200 — 250 
220 — 230 
255 — 240 
27 — 28 
40 — 45 
200 _ 280 
9 
64 


100 - 115 

90— 92 
lO) _ 125 
215 — 21 H 
2<iO — 20 '> 
190 _ 2<K) 
200 — 205 
ISO — 190 
170 — 185 
115 — 150 
590 

45— 48 


Costing on hoard In 
Sterling. Exchange $1 19. 


Freights 
to Ixjmlon. 


42s. to 45#. per quintal. 
71. — Of. — 

4#. — *»#. 2d. per pike. 
17d. _ 18«f. tier lb. 

Zld. — 4d. _ 

161. — 18/. per ton. 

38/. — 39/. — 

55#. — 58#. per quintal. 
38#.— 41#. — 

9m. 9 d. — HU. 3d. per lb. 
IO*Od — 1<U. <l,/. — 

lot. — !<»/. Jtu. per quin. 
2#. 4d. — 2#. 6d m-r lb. 

17#. — 25#. — 

10#. 6d. per ur. 
HI#- j»er 11*. 

Nett to remit, exclusive 
of Freight and Insurance. 


28#. 
r. 4d. 
m. 6 rf . 

27#. 
#. id. 

25*. 
«. Gd. 

6 1. 


to 5*. 9d. per lb. 

— 4#. S d. — 

— 12/. per ton. 

— 28*. Ad. per quin 

— 27*. 9 d. — 

— 27#. — 

— 27#. 9 d. — 

— 26#. id. — 

— 25#. id. — 

— 2<U. 9d. — 

jut double box. 
o HI. 5#. per ton. 


50#. to 55#. — 
40#. »— 


A tefTee - 
6J metuals 
9 drama - 


Account* are kept In piastres composed of 40 paras and 80th«. 

KjrcJkantff. 

London, 1 19 to 119J piastres per £ staling. 

Turkey weights generally render as follows In England : — 

A quintal - - = 117 to 124 lb*. 

An oke - - - = 21 — 2-79 

A cliequee of goat** wool = 5 — 5$ 

18 quintals of oil - = 1 ton. 

A cheque® of opium . = 1 4 to 1 1 


- =s 4 1b*. 

- — 1 or. troy. 

_ ___ __ - — I ox. 

A pike - - - =27 niche* 

English weight* at Smyrna render generally, vix. — 
126 III*. = 1 quintal of 15 okes. 

112 = 40 okes. 




1 oke. 


Pro FortnA Invoice of 10 Chests Opium bought and shipped at Smyrna. 


10 cheat# opium, weighing 664 oke* or chequL-es 1063 ygg, *t $44 
CAargrt. 

Porterage, parking, weighing, at $68 ..... 

Kx)*ort duty, at 365/120 ami 5 O/o ----- 

lns|K>rtlon, 4 per cent. ------ 

lirokernxc, per cent. ------ 


Commission and rent, 3J 0/0 
Bill brokerage, $ O/o 


Puiatrra. 
6Si I OO 
3,576 14 
253 58 
701 54 


IHaMtrtS. 
46,7 89 x4 


Ex. 1004 £529 8«. lOd. ; at 1*^ lbs. per chequec, 1 ,700 lbs. ; cot-ling, G/24 per 1l». on board. 
Smyrna, August, 1843. 

Ijondon Charge*. 

Freight, warehouse charges, and sea insurance, 4| c. per lb, 
Discount, brokerage, commission, Ac., 6) |*er cent, on selling price. 


1 4,992 

« 1 

$51,781 

30 

1,29 i 

20 

$53,076 

10 

152 

50 

#53,209 

O 


Pro Formd Invoice m £ 40 Hale* Cotton Wool l*ought and sliippcd at Smyrna 


20 bale*, weighing 66.3 i nett quintals at $2G0 • 
20 ditto -,^.36 ditto al * 


Charget. 

Porterage, weighing, and pettle*, at $6 
Export duty, at 851/120 per quintal, and 5 0/0 
Brokerage, 1 4 jier cent. 


Puiatrra. 
240 OO 
841 18 
432 23 


Commission and rent, 34 O/o 
Bill brokerage, 4 O/o 


. $103, £305 15#. Od. Quintal, 115 lbs. or 21,900 Iba., costing on boairi, 5^d. 
Ctutrgra. 

Freight, duly, warelxmsc charges, and sea insurance, l^Ad. per lb. 
Brokerage, commission, discount, Ac. 64 per cent, on selling price. 


Pimatroa. 
17,248 16 
11,590 OO 


$28,838 

16 

1,514 

01 

$30,352 

17 

1.062 

13 

$31,414 

30 

79 

lO 

$31,494 

00 
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Arrivals and Departure* of Shipping at Smyrna In 1841. 


Flag*. 


Arrived. 


IH'partod. 


Vessel*. 

Tonnage. 

Crew*. 

VmwcU. 

lonnage. 

Crew*. 

British 

m 

19,864 

1,115 

1 19 

18.27 t 

1,062 

Ionian 

20 

2.S7H 

11.3 

21 

2,878 

163 

Maltese 

2 

619 

21 

2 

6 1 9 

21 


24 

5,755 

216 

23 

3,368 

208 

Austrian 

214 

35,00* 

4,207 

223 

37,512 

4/118 

IMlckm 

A 

574 

27 

3 

574 

27 

Danish 

2 

273 

17 

2 

275 

17 

Dutch 

14 

s.i:6 

129 

17 

2,870 

159 

Frem-h 

r«o 

8,502 

515 

38 

8/1*5 

527 

tiraU 

410 

20,510 

2.460 

401 

*20,200 

2,424 

Hamburg 

1 

no 

9 

l 

ll<» 

9 

Neapolitan 

t 

2.V> 

14 

1 

233 

14 

Russian 

49 

5,254 

421 

42 

4.255 

.168 

Sardinian 

15 

2,268 

1 49 

15 

2,268 

119 

Swedish 

6 

1,010 

53 

6 

1,010 

55 

Tuscan 

1 

150 

lo 

1 

132 

io 


951 

1 105,562 

9-56* 

937 ! 

101,722 

9,514 


Of the 129 arrival* of British shin* at Smyrna In 1841, 65 were in ballast, 15 laden with coal, 38 had 
general cargo*** of British produce, 1 manufactures, ‘2 part cargoes from England, 1 eolfee, 5 iron, 1 bones, 

and 1 boxwood. 

SNUFF ( Ger. Schnupflalxick ; Fr. Tulxtc en jxyudre ; It. Tabacco da naso ; Sp. Tubaco 
de polvo ; Itus. Sosowoi tnb*ik) y a powder ill very general use as an errliine. Tobacco 
is the usual basis of snuff; but small quantities of other articles are frequently added to 
it, to vary its pungency, flavour, scent, St c. r Hiough substantially the same, the kinds 
and names of snuff are infinite, anti are perpetually changing. There are, however, 
principal sorts : the first, granulated ; the second, an impalpable powder ; and the third, 
the bran or coarse part remaining after sifting the second sort. Unless taken in excess, 
no bad consequences result from its use. 

Dealer* in tobacco and snuff are obliged to take out a licence, renewable annually. Vhich cost* 5*. Th«y 
are also obliged to enter their premise*. and have their name* written in large legible character* over 
their door, or on tome conspicuous part of their house, under a penalty of 50/.' The dyeing of Hnutf w ith 
ochre, amber, or any other colouring matter except water tinged with colour, is prohibited under a 
penalty of 100/. ; and it* intermixture with fustic, yellow ebonv, touchwood, sand, dirt, leaves, Ac. 
U prohibited under a jumalty of 100/. and the forfeiture of the article. — (1 A *2 (iso. t. c. 109, > If snufT he 
found to contain 4 per cent, of any substance, not being tobacco, and other than water only, or water 
tinged with colour, or flavoured only, such snuff .-hall be deemed adulterated, and shall be forfeited, and 
the parties subjected to a penalty of 1 (.XV. over and above all other penalties and forfeiture*. — ( lb.) No 

quantity of muff weighing above 2 lb*, shall be removed by land or water without a permit (29 GYo.3. 

c. 68.) — (See Tobacco-) 

SNUFF-BOXES are made of every variety of pattern, and of an endless variety of 
materials. We only mention them here for the purpose of giving the following de- 
tails, not to be met with in any other publication, with respect to the manufacture of 
Uaurencckirk or Ayrshire boxes. These are made of wood, admirably jointed, painted, 
and varnished. 

These beautiful boxes were first manufactured at the village of I^iurencckirk, in 
Kincardineshire, about 50 years since. 'Hie original inventor was a cripple hardly 
possessed of the power of locomotion. Instead of curtains, his bed (rather a curious 
workshop) was surrounded with benches and receptacles for tools in the contrivance 
and use of which he discovered the utmost ingenuity. The inventor, instead of taking 
out a patent, confided his secret to a joiner in the same village, who in a few years 
amassed a considerable property ; while the other died, as he had lived, in the greatest 
poverty. The great difficulty of the manufacture lies in the formation of the hinge, 
which, in a genuine box, is so delicately made as hardly to be visible. Peculiar, or, ns 
they are called, secret tools arc* required in its formation; and though greatly . im- 
proved by time and experience, the mystery attached to their preparation is still so 
studiously kept up, that the workmen employed in one shop are rigorously debarred 
from having any communication with those employed in another. ^ 

About the beginning of this century, an Ingenious Individual belonging to the village of Cumnock, In 
Ayrshire, of the name of Crawford, having seen one of the Laurencekirk snuff-boxes, succeeded, after 
various attempts, by the assistance of a watchmaker of the same village, who mode the tools. In producing 
a similar box ; and by his success greatly enriched hi* native parish and province. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, he did not improve his own fortune by his ingenuity ; and died early In the prosent year (1844) in 
very poor circumstances. For a while, the Laurencekirk boxes were most In demand ; but Crawford 
and his neighbours in Cumnock not only copied the art, but so improved and perfected it, that in a very 
fewyears. for every box made in the north there were, probably, 20 made in the south* In 1826, the Cum- 
nock trade was divided amongst 8 master manufacturers, who employed considerably more than 100 per- 
sons. But we are sorry to say that it has greatly declined in the interval : and that at present (1844) it 
doe* not employ more than 22 individual*. Mauchltne is now the principal seat of the manufacture, 
and about 100 hands are there engaged in it. The manufacture is also carried on, though to a very 
limited extent, at Catrine, Auchlnteck, and some other places. Plane is the wood in common use. and 
the cost of the wood In an ordinary sized box does not exceed Id. ; the painU and varnish ore rated at 
2rf. ; and though something Is lost by selecting timber of the finest colour, the whole expense of the raw 
material falls considerably short of | per cent, on the return it yields, which consists almost wholly of the 
wages of labour. „ 
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The snuff-box manufacture, like most other departments of industry, has been greatly facilitated by 
the division of labour ; and in all workshops of any size 3 classes of persons are employed, —box-makers, 
painters, and checkers or polishers ; the wages of which may at present amount, the 1st class from 14s. 
to IHs. per week j the 2d from 15s. to 25s-, and the 3d from 10s. to 12s. per do. When Crawford first 
commenced business, he obtained almost Any price he chose to ask ; and many instances occurred, in which 
ordinary sised snuff-boxes sold at 2/. 12s. 6 d., and ladies’ work-boxes at 25/. But aa the trade increased, it 
became necessary to employ apprentices, who first became journeymen, and then masters ; and such have 
been the effects of improvement ami competition, that articles such as those specified above may bo 
obtained at the respective prices of two und twenty -Jive shilling s ; while common boxes, which, in 1837. 
sold for 18s. a dozen, may now (1H44) be bought for Ha. 1 By means of the I\’Magraph, which is much 
employed, the largest engravings arc reduced to the size most convenient for the workman, without Injury 
to the prints; so that a snuff-box manufacturer, like a Dunfermline weaver, can work to order by exhibiting 
on wood his employer’s coat of arms, or any object he may fancy within the range of the pictorial art. 
Some of the painters display considerable talent, and, when they put forth their strength, produce box-lids 
worth being preserved as picture*. At first, nearly the whole subjects chosen as ornaments were taken 
from Burns's poems ; and there can bo no doubt that the “ Cotter’s Saturday Night,” ” Tam O’Shanter,” 
** Willie brewed a peck o’ tnaut," &c. &c. have penetrated in this form into every quarter of the habitable 
globe. Now, however, the artists take a wider range ; the studios of Wilkie, Landseer, &c. have 
been laid under contribution ; landscapes are as often met with as figures; and there is scarcely a cele- 
brated scene in the country that is not pictured forth more or less perfectly on the lid of an Ayrshire 
snuff-box. We regret to say that the trade has been for some years past in a languishing state. But it 
is probable, from the extremely low prices at w hich boxes are now produced, that the demand for them 
may be again extended. The principal markets for snuff-boxes arc London, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
and Edinburgh : but considerable number* are exported. Some very wretched imitations of Ayrshire 
boxes have been produced in different parts of England : but they can deceive no one who ever saw 
a genuine box. The hinge, as well as the finishing, is clumsy in the extreme. 

The article on this curious manufacture in our former edition was written by our esteemed friend, 
John M’Diarmld, Esq., editor of the Dumfries Courier: but the business has materially changed 
during the last 10 years. The statements in the present article have been derived from Maucbline and 
other seats of the manufacture. 


SOAP (Gcr. Seife; Fr. Savon ; It. Supone ; Sp. Jabon ; Hus. M'ulo ; I .at. Sapo), 
The soap met with in commerce is generally divided into 2 sorts, hard and soft : the 
former is made of soda and tallow or oil, and the latter of potash and similar oily mat- 
ters. Soap made of tallow and soda has a whitish colour, and is, therefore, sometimes 
denominated white soap : but it is usual for soap makers, in order to lower the price 
of the article, to- mix a considerable portion of rosin with the tallow ; this mixture 
forms the common yellow soap of this country. Soap made of tallow, &c. and potash 
does not assume a solid form; its consistence is never greater than that of hog's lard. 
The properties of soft soap as a detergent do not differ materially from those of hard 
soap, but it is not nearly so convenient to use. The alkali employed by the ancient 
Gauls and Germans in the formation of soap was potash ; hence we see why it was 
described by the Homans as an unguent. 'Hie oil employed for making soft soap in 
this country is whale oil. A little tallow \t> also added, which, by a peculiar manage- 
ment, is dispersed through the soap in fine white spots. The soap made in countries 
which produce olive oil, as the south of France, Italy, and Spain, is preferable to the 
soap of this country, which is usually manufactured from grease, tallow, &c. — { Thom- 
sons Chemistry. ) 

Account of the Quantities and Values of the Soap and Candles exported during each of the 5 Years 
ending with 1841, gneci tying the Countries to w hich they were exported, and the Quantity and Value 
of those seal to each. 


Qualities. 


Norway 


(fU.mltJir 

Italy and the Italian 
Itliyuh 
Malta * 

Western coast of Africa’ 
('ape of Hood Hope - ’ 
E. I. Co.'i territories, 
and Ceylon - 
British settlements in 
Australia 
N. Amcr. colonics 
West Indies 
Brasil - 

All other countries 
Total - 


lb*. 

i*i,65G 
193. 7 *8 

*g,*69 


dared Quantities- dared Quantiti 
Value. I ' Value. 


-I 


1840. 

1841. j 

j I>e- 

Quantitics. dared 
j Value. | 

! r>e- 
Quan titles- dared 
' Value. 


£ 

v.wil 

3, *'131 

1/-09 

731 1 


ten. i 
19,866 
1M.8S.S! 
3H.3 13 ! 
•104,383; 


4361 
89* 
1 ,0*2 ! 

2,1 45' 

SO ,43 3 1 731 j 16,276! 646 

4*,8U9j 914 111.741 

101,4551 *,’37 ISO, 3671 */«93 

430,2 1; 7,873 565,04Gj 9,07* 


71.176 


2,94 114,74ft 3,528 


761,770 14,803, 1,* 3 4,7 '20; 22.691 
2 ,40ft .null 39,9311 3,476,288 58,773 
3,134,000 101,168 7.279,71 3, 140,36* 
2,898,8631 42,940; 4,024,073 38, 7 69 f 
1 ,533,331 26,877' 2,697,713. 46,732 


I 


13,80 4,02* 231,023 19,91 1, 140 331. I SO 1 


ten. 
113.7 4.’ 
179.4891 
62,231 
8 1/4361 

134,910 
142,19*1 
1 86,1 39 j 
1 ,302,083) 

117,918 


2,OSoj 

3,234 

1,3 tor 
l,367j 

2.343' 
* .83 I 
3,704 1 
22,8l*| 

4.64?! 


ten. j 
0I..4OO L/»«0 

306,996 4,397 

!»*,« «*• 1,615 

112 , 1 * 6 ] */>17 


74.310 
82.2 1 5 
160,583 
887,031 

127,940j 

4,284,333 
3,918,700 
9,560,737 ! 
4, 812,4031 
1,978,833 


T0.737 

67,991 


2,207,901 38,998; 

4,536,813' 77,661 
9.716,295 190,2671 
4,436,855! 67,918' 

2,387,81 1 j 47,329| 

3,706.2382 4 66,934 26, 3 01 ,3171430,640 20,029,046 34 2,6201 


ten. 
189,639 
321,506 
*3,8 4 4 
60,7<>3 


3,387 

4,961 

497, 

1.494 


1,6*1 V5.391 633| 

1,507 110,493 2,225) 

3,2 15; 136,219 2,61* 

13,6 17j 451/163; 7,0*2 


4,359 


1 45/105 j 6/183 j 


1,907,040 33,816 

3,944,077 64/443 

174,270 7,139,450 132,45* 
67,001! 3,-253,581 51,016 

36.713; 1,828,193 31/>*^ 


The use of soap as a detergent is well known : it may. n fact be considertHl as a necessary oflife. Its 
consumption In most civilised countries is immense. Pliny informs us, that soap was first Evented by 
the Gauls ; that it was composed of tallow and ashes ; and that the German soap was reckoned the best. 
— (Lib. xrlll.c. 51.) 

m* to th* ManufUchtr* — Soap U charged vllh a 
duty of excise, and its manufacture is consequent!* regulated 


bjr several provision* Intended for the protection of therev ritue. 
_No person It p* * ‘ ~ 

■iwao office 


No (stmt V»|permltted to make toap within the Umlttt ^the 


excise in London. unless he occupy a tenement 

of 10 1. a year, and la assessed to and pay* the parish rat**) nor 
elsewhere, unless he 1* assessed and pays to church and poor ; 
and every soap-maker Is required to take out a licence to be re- 


newed annually, for which he is to par 41 . ; bat 

partnership require only l licence for I house. They a 

required to provide sufficient wooden covers for all ooppen and 
other utensils wherein they boil hard soap : which coven are to 
be locked and sealed down by the officer whenever any soap la 
lift in the same i and the furnace door, cover, and the ash- house 
door is also to be locked and sealed at ail times except when the 
same is at work. Regulations are also made fb» preventing the 
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«t«f «ftj prinl« (otvqrtnew or jdpto ; «mpor*Hn« ofllcrr# l ante* of Ihr ofllnw rf '**{**' ®* far the matin* 

to brwak vntlto ground to worrh for tho um*. ami cut them **ip n> •> bo ruami^tturni Arnbt nor mat an; barilla bo 
up If found j if not. thm uffiem imul makr cwmprmatkui fur f roun.l or pounded for «»»; nor »b« pwmdw poundwl U 
I)m twtjmrr don*. On cleansing or ukin* *oo|> out of lha cop. 10I1I e»c«w»fu»* «1<* weight of ** tin. uf »och barilla at on* time, 
povatino makers aro required to give nuthw; and certain space* In I be remoral uf eoap rc.-mtlng the quantity uf V* lb.., the 
of time are limited for coutidetirtg thee ranting and taking out word *• *nap * niurt In tainted ur marked in large letter# of at 
«f the tup, according to the kind d anp, ami the number uf Iwul V Inches long on errry » he»t. basket, bos, cwk, ur package 
fmmrt Into which thrum* is pub Topper* ami other utensils combining the tame ; and the same wurd must he pa/ntal or 
mint be cleansed once in ever? month. T»*e frames umhI In marked In letters of at len t 3 Inches In length on rrerjr wagon, 
making hard soap, for cleansing and potting the same Into can. or other carriage carrying more than 2* lh*., in some con- 
when taken out o/ the rmri * hm hollcd and prepared, must »pK unui and cawn part of the same, unless it Is carried try a 
be either square or oblong, and the Ueiont, shies, and end prrssi l-eing a known and pul. lie or common carrier of guo*U 
of such frames are kite 1 inches thick and mH more than 45 j *i«l nervluusllw firom one part to uuHltor ; util ter* may int|wi't 
inches long, and 15 In* hes l»rustl, the same twing marked and the soap and the a* c«Mni*»n.»mg certtn, ate. Koap-maker* are 
numbered at the espense of the suo-mskrT. The making of : aim to keep books, ami enter tlvrrvlrt all quantities of soap 

tel low or mottled ioap is regulated by 59 (in*. 3- c. *>». , In ■' *»»M rti-,nlint VS ll«. K*erv Urrsl of soap must cuntsln 

which every maker is reuutred. as soon as the same l* cleuiuwd j *56 1U. sromlupn* ; rury 4 b-irrel l*K lbs. ; every hr kin 

or taken out of the rowel in which it lias I wen made, to a*!,! j 6 I ll*». ; and evert ) firkin 3* lbs.; Iwodcs the u rijihl and 

and pul into the copper nr venael all the fob and sktmmings 1 Istr <f the t »*k . S*sai>- makers must keep scales and weight*, 
taken out of the same, and also grease, in the pro|«>rtion »>f at ; and swbt the esciw ntlla-n in live u*e of them, and utu»t weigh 
leist lO cwt. of Risaw fur every ton of «H>ow or mottietl ***«ip ! their materinh for making «..*p bfure the <dtlcrr. on pmaity 
which the ■ upper or vessel *M1 lie by the officer computed lo I uf5(i/. — (i’kHty‘* («m. fan>, vol. i|. pp. II A — 41U.) 
bud or make, and immediately retn.lt such grease in the |>m 1 

Dntjf The direct duly charged on hnrd so.ip, which it by f.tr the inns! extensively used, amoiintotl, 

till June !H33, lo 3d. per lb., or per cwt., while the price of temp duty paid rarely exceeded I*/. per 
lb., or S&*. per cwt., to that the direct duty was fully 1 00 i>er cent. ! But Ix'shies this enormous duty, the 
substance* of which loan it made, vi*. tallow, barilla, and turpentine, or resin, were retpectivcly charged 
with dutlet of 3s. Ad., Is., and 4r. Ad. a cwt. ; and taking these indirect taxes Into account, it may be 
truly stated that soap was taxed from 120 to 130 tx*r cent, ad valorem ! The imposition of so exorbitant a 
duty on an article indispensable to the prosecution of many branches of manufacture, and to the comfort 
and cleanliness of all orders of person*, was its the last degree inexpedient. During the 5 years ending 
with 1*3*2, the consumption of duty-paid soap was nearly stationary ; though there can he little doubt, 
from the increase of manufactures and population during that that it would have been very con- 

siderably extended, but for the increase of smuggling. r hi* practice is facilitated by the total exemption 
which Ireland enjoys front this duty ; for it not unfrequently happens that the soap made in this country, 
and sent to Ireland under a drawback, is again clandestinely introduced into ( Ireat Britain, it is, perhaps, 
needless to say that nothing but the effectual reduction of the duty could put a stop to the smuggling 
and fraud that had been so generally practised. So long as the profit to tar made by breaking the law was 
so high as 120 or 130 per cent., so long was it sure to be broken, in despite of the multiplication of penal - 
ties and the utmost activity and vigilance of the officers. But since the duty has been reduced &0 int 
cent., the temptation to smuggle has been most materially diminished. And the increased consumption 
that has followed the reduction of duty, has hindered tin* revenue from declining more than |th |»art, 
or 23 per cent. Hence the advantages resulting from the diminished temptation to smuggling and fraud, 
and the influcuce of the reduced price of the article, in facilitating manufacturing industry, and in pro- 
moting habits of cleanliness, have been obtained without any very considerable sacrifice. 

The entire re|»eal of the v>an dut/ w ould be a popular measure ; but. seeing that a large amount of 
revenue mu*t be raised, and that those taxes only are productive which affect all classes of tin* commu- 
nity, we should not be disposed to recommend such a measure. It is not the tax itself, but the oppressive 
extent to which it was carried, that made it objectionable. Instead of promising its repeat, we think it 
ought to be extended to Ireland. The exemption of one part of the empire from a duty of this sort 
Imposed on another part, is contrary to all principle, and is fraught w ith jn-rnlcious results. It will be 
impossible to gel rid of smuggling so long as this unjust distinction is suffered to exist. Were the duty 
extend«*d to Ireland, the necessity for granting draw hacks on the soap exported to it. ami of laying coun- 
tervailing duties on that Imported from it, would, of course, f.dl to the gf-ouml. Ami we feel pretty con- 
fident that, though a still further deduction were made from the rate of duty, its productive!)! »s would 
not, under such circutnitances, be Impaired even In England. 


Account of the Quantity of Hard and Soft Soap charged w ith Excise Duty In Great Britain since 1 *22, 
the Hales of Duty, and the Gross and Nett l’roduce of the Duties. 
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Account of all Soap exported to Ireland, specifying the Port whence it was shipped, and the Amount of 

Drawback paid therccn, In IH-12. 
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SODA. See A i.k A f.i. 

SOUTH SEA DUTIES. The act of the D Ann. c. 21., establishing the South 
Sea Company, conveyed to them the exclusive privilege of trailing to the Pacific Ocean, 
and along the cast coast of America, from the Orinoco to Cape Horn. 

This privilege was taken away by the 47 Geo. 3. c. 23. ; and in order to raise a guarantee fund for the 
Indemnification of the Company, a duty of 2 per cent, ad valorem was imposed by the 55 Geo. 3. c. 57. on 
all goods (with the exception of those from Brazil and Dutch Surinam*; and with the exception of 
blublnw, oil. Sic. of whales, or fish caught by the crews of British or Irish ships) imported from within 
the aforesaid limits. A duty of 1#. Od. per ton was also imposed on all vessels (except in ballast or Im- 
porting the produce of the fishery of British subjects) entering inwards or clearing outwards from or to 
places within the said limits. The duties are to cease when the guarantee fund is completed. 

SOY, a species of sauce prepared in China and Japan from a small bean, the produce 
of the Dolichos soja. It is eaten with fish and other articles. It should be chosen of 
a good flavour, not too salt nor too sw eet, of a good thick consistence, a brown colour, 
and clear ; when shaken in a glass, it should leave a coat on the surface, of a bright 
yellowish brown colour ; if it do not, it is of an inferior kind, and should be rejected. 
Japan soy is deemed superior to the Chinese. It is worth, in bond,. from Os. to 7e. a 
gallon. It is believed to be extensively counterfeited. — ( Milburna Orient . Cow*.) 

SPELTER, a name frequently given to Zinc; which see. 

SPERMACETI (Ger. Hal/rath; Fr. Blanc de Baleine , Sperme de Baleine; It. 
Spermaceti; Sp. Esperma dc Ballena ; Rus. Spermazet ), a product obtained from the 
brain of the physeter macrocephalus , a species of whale inhabiting the Southern Ocean. 
The brain being dug out from the cavity of the head, the oil is separated from it by drip- 
ping. The residue is crude spermaceti, of which an ordinary sized whale will yield 12 
barrels. After being brought to England, it is purified. It then concretes into a white, 
crystallised, brittle, semitransparent, unctuous substance, nearly inodorous and insipid. 
On being cut into small pieces it assumes a flaky aspect. It is very heavy ; its specific 
gravity being 9*433. It is used in the manufacture of candles, in medicine, &c. 

* The provinces of the Kio de la Plata have since been added. — (7 Vc<m. Order , 12th of March, 1828.) 
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SPICES (Ger. Spese reyen / Du. Specerytn / Fr. Epiceries , Epice* ; It. Spezj\ Spe - 
ram; Sp. Especial* Especeria* ; Port. Especiaria ; Hus. Pranne korenja). Under this 
denomination are included all those vegetable productions which are fragrant to the 
smell and pungent to the palate ; such as cloves, ginger, nutmegs, allspice, &c. These 
will be found under their proper heads. 

SPIRIT OF WINE. See Alcohol. 

SPIRITS. All inflammable liquors obtained by distillation, as brandy, rum, 
geneva, whisky* gin, & c., are comprised under this designation. The term British 
spirits is applied indiscriminately to the various sorts of spirits manufactured in Greut 
Britain and Ireland. Of these, gin and whisky are by far the most important. 

The manufacture of spirits is placed under the surveillance of the excise, and a very 
large revenue is obtained from it. The act 6 Geo. 4. c. 80. lays down the regulations 
to be followed by the distillers in the manufacture, and by the officers in charging the 
duties. This act is of great length, having no fewer than 151 clauses; it is, besides 
exceedingly complicated, and the penalties in it amount to many thousand pounds. It 
would, therefore, be to no purpose to attempt giving any abstract of it in this place. 
Every one carrying on the business of distillation must have the act in his possession, 
and be practically acquainted with its operation. 

1. Spirit Duties. Consumption of British Spirit* in Great Britain and Ireland. — 'I'll ere 
are, perhaps, no better subjects for taxation than spirituous and fermented liquors. 
They are essentially luxuries; and while moderate duties on them are, in consequence 
of their being very generally used, exceedingly productive, the increase of price which 
they occasion has a tendency to lessen their consumption by the |>oor, to whom, when 
taken in excess, they are exceedingly pernicious. Few governments however, have been 
satisfied with imposing moderate duties on spirits ; but, partly in the view of increasing 
the revenue, and partly in the view of placing them beyond the reach of the lower 
classes have almost invariably loaded them with such oppressively high duties as have 
entirely defeated both objects Th& imposition of such duties does not take away the 
appetite for spirits ; and as no vigilance of the officers or severity of the laws has been 
found sufficient to secure a monopoly of the market to the legal distillers, the real effect 
of the high duties has been to throw the supply of a large proportion of the demand into 
the hands of the illicit distiller, and to superadd the atrocities of the smuggler to the 
idleness and dissipation of the drunkard. 

During the latter part of the reign of George I., and the earlier part of that of 
George 11., gin-drinking was exceedingly prevalent; and the cheapness of ardent 
spirits, and the multiplication of public houses, were denounced from the pulpit, and in 
the presentments offrand juries, as pregnant with the most destructive consequences to 
the health and morals of the community. At length, ministers determined to make a 
vigorous effort to put a stop to the further use of spirituous liquors, except as a cordial 
or medicine. For this purpose, an act was passed in 17:1b, the history and effects of 
which deserve to be studied by all who are clamorous for an increase of the duties on 
spirits. Its preamble is to this effect : — ‘.* Whereas the drinking of spirituous liquors, 
or strong water, is become very common, especially among people of lower and inferior 
rank, the constant ami excessive use of which tends greatly to the destruction of their 
health, rendering them unfit for useful labour and business, debauching their morals, 
and inciting them to perpetrate all vices ; and the ill consequence* of the excessive use 
of such liquors are not confined to the present generation, but extend to future ages, 
and tend to the destruction and ruin of this kingdom.” The enactments were such as 
might be expected to follow a preamble of this sort. They were not intended to repress 
the vice of gin-drinking, but to root it out altogether. To accomplish this, a duty of 
twenty shillings a gallon was laid on spirits, exclusive of a heavy licence duty on 
retailers. Extraordinary encouragements were at the same time held out to informers 
and a fine of 1004 was ordered to be rigorously exacted from those who, were it even 
through inadvertency, should vend the smallest quantity of spirits which had not paid 
the full duty. Here was an act which might, one should think, have satisfied the 
bitterest enemy of gin. But instead of the anticipated effects, it produced those directly 
opposite. The respectable dealers withdrew from a trade proscribed by the legislature ; 
so that the spirit business fell almost entirely into the hands of the lowest and most pro- 
fligate characters, who, as they had nothing to lose, were not deterred by penalties from 
breaking through all its provisions. The populace having in this, as in all similar 
cases, espoused the cause of the smugglers and unlicensed dealers, the officers 'of the 
revenue were openly assaulted in the streets of London and other great towns ; in- 
formers were hunted down like wild beasts ; and drunkenness, disorders, and crimes 
increased with a frightful rapidity. 44 Within 2 years of the passing of the act,” 
say* Tindal, 44 it had become odious and contemptible , and policy aa well as humanity 
forced the commissioners of excise to mitigate its penalties.** — ( Continuation of Rapht, 
vol. viii. p. 358. ed. 1759.) 'flic same historian mentions (vol. viii. p. 590.), that during 
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tlie 2 year* in question, no fewer than 12,000 persons were convicted of offences con- 
nected with the sale of spirits. But no exertion on the part of the revenue officers and 
magistrates could stein the torrent of smuggling. According to a statement made by 
the Karl of Cholmondoley, in the House of Lords-— -( TimberlandT s Debates in the House 
of Lords, \ ol. viii. p. 388.), it appears, that at the very moment when the sale of spirits 
was declared to be illegal, and every possible exertion made to suppress it, upwards of 
seven millions of gallons were annually consumed in London, and other parts imme- 
diately adjacent ! Under such circumstances, government had but one course to follow 
— to give up the unequal struggle. In 1742, the higli prohibitory duties were accord- 
ingly repealed, and such moderate duties imposed, as were calculated to increase the 
revenue, by increasing the consumption of legally distilled spirits. The bill for this 
purpose was vehemently opposed in the House of Lords by most of the bishops, and 
many other peers, who exhausted all their rhetoric in depicting the mischievous conse- 
quences that would result from a toleration of the practice of gin-drinking. To these 
declamations it was unanswerably replied, that whatever the evils of the practice might 
be, it was impossible to repress them by prohibitory enactments; and that the attempts 
to do so had been productive of far more mischief than had ever resulted, or could be 
expected to result, from the greatest abuse of spirits. The consequences of the change 
were highly beneficial. Ail instant stop was put to smuggling ; and if the vice 
of drunkenness was not materially diminished, it has never been stated that it was 
increased. 

But it is unnecessary to go back to the reign of George II. for proofs of the impotency 
of high duties to take away the taste for such an article, or to lessen its consumption. 
The occurrences that took place in the late reign, though they would seem to be already 
forgotten, are equally decisive ns to this question. 

Duties in Ireland . — Perhaps no country has suffered more from the excessive height 
to which duties on spirits have been carried than Ireland. If heavy taxes, enforced by 
severe fiscal regulations, could make a people sobflHr and industrious, the Irish would 
be the most so of any on the face of the earth. In order to make the possessors of 
property join heartily in suppressing illicit distillation, the novel expedient was here 
resorted to, of imposing a heavy fine on every parish, town land, manor land, or lordship 
in which an unlicensed still was found; while the unfortunate wretches found working 
it were subjected to transportation for seven years. But instead of putting down illicit 
distillation, these unheard-of severities rendered it universal, and filled the country with 
bloodshed, and even rebellion. It is stated by the Rev. Mr. Chichester, in his valuable 
pamphlet on the Irish Distillery Laics, published in 1818, that “the Irish system seemed 
to have been formed in order to perpetuate smuggling and anarchy. It has culled the 
evils of both savage and civilised life, and rejected all the advantages -which they contain. 
The calamities of civilised warfare are, in general, inferior to those produced by the 
Irish distillery laws ; and I doubt whether any nation of modern Europe, which is not 
in a state of actual revolution, can furnish instances of legal cruelty commensurate to those 
which I have represented.’* — (Pp. 92 — 107.) 

These statements arc borne out to the fullest extent by the official details in the'Be- 
ports of the Revenue Commissioners. In 1811, say the commissioners (Fifth Report , 
p. 19.), when the duty on spirits was 2 s. 6d. a gallon, duty was paid in Ireland on 
6,500,361 gallons (Irish measure); whereas, in 1 822, when the duty was 5s. 6d ., only 
2,950,647 gallons were brought to the char'gc. The commissioners estimate, that the 
annual consumption of spirits in Ireland was at this very period not less than ten 
millions of gallons ; and, as scarcely three millions paid duty, it followed, that seven 
millions were illegally supplied ; and “ taking one million of gallons as the quantity 

* frauduently furnished for consumption by the licensed distillers, the produce of the 
unlicensed stills may be estimated at sir millions of gallons." — ( lb . p. 8.) Now, it is 
material to keep in mind that this vast amount of smuggling w*as carried on in the 
teeth of the above barbarous statutes, and in despite of the utmost exertions of the 
police and military to prevent it ; theonly result being the exasperation of tlie populace, 
and the perpetration of revolting atrocities both by them and the military. « In 

* Ireland,” say the commissioners, “ it will appear, from the evidence annexed to this 
Report, that parts of the country have been absolutely disorganised, and placed in oppo- 
sition not only to the civil authority, but to the military force of the government. The 
profits to be obtained from the evasion of the law have been such as to encourage nu- 
merous individuals to persevere in these desperate pursuits, notwithstanding the risk of 
property and life with which they have been attended.” 

To put an end to such evils, the commissioners recommended that the duty on spirits 
should be reduced from 5*. 6rf. to 2 s. the wine gallon (2s. Ad. the Imperial gallon), 
and government wisely consented to act upon this recommendation. In 1823, the duties 
were accordingly reduced ; and the following official account will show what has been 
the result of this measure : — 
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An Account or the Quantities of Coru Spirits made in Ireland, which have paid the Duties of Excise for 
Home Consumption ; statin# the Hate of Duty imltt, and also the Nett Amount of Hevenue received in 
each Year^since 1820.— (Furnished by the Excise.) 
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1839 

9.212.223 

Ditto. 

1,304.631 


1*30 

* 9,004 r V»9 

2a. 1CW., 34., mwl 34. id. 

1.109,128 

3 

7 

1*3| 

8.710,6 72 

3%. id. 

1,431,3*0 

7 

0 

1832 

8,637, 736 

Ditto. 

1,112,813 

9 

0 

1833 

S, 168,396 

Ditto. 

1,360,769 

0 

8 

1*34 

9.708,162 

3e. 4d. amt 2a. id. 

1 ,368,932 

3 

2 

1 833 

1 1 .3S1 ,223 

2a. 4 J. 

1,327,8/13 

14 

8 

1*36 

12, 218,772 

Ditto. 

1.428,74 4 

2 

0 

1*37 

1 1.23 \. 63* 

Ditto. 

1,310,763 

13 

9 

1838 

12.296.3 12 

Ditto. 

1,431,331 

16 

4 

1*39 

lO,* 13,70*1 

Ditto. 

1,261,711 

17 

6 

1840 

7.101 .031 

2a. id. and 2a. *d. 

933,632 

19 

4 

1*41 

6. 1*3,4 |3 

24. Hd. 

*64, Ull 

10 

2 

1842 

3,290.630 

?4. W. and 3a. 

901.78*1 

O 

8 

1*43 

3.316,484 

3a. *-/. and 2*. H J. 

*32,306 

1* 

IO 


It may appear, on a superficial view of this Table, ns if the consumption of spirits in 
Ireland had been nearly trebled in consequence of tbe reduction of the duty in 18 * 2 : 1 ; 
but, in point of fact, it was not in any degree increased. The reduction of the duties 
substituted legal for illicit distillation, and freed the country from the perjuries and 
other atrocities that grew out of the previous system ; but it would be wholly erroneous 
to say that it increased drunkenness. We have already seen that the commissioners, who 
had the best means of obtaining accurate information, estimated the consumption of 
spirits in Ireland, in 1823 , at Tc^nillions of gallons; and when greatest, in 1838 , 
13 years after, the consumption was only 12 , 2 * 16,342 gallons. No doubt, therefore, the 
measure deserves to be considered as having been in every point of view most success- 
ful. It will bo seen that the increase of duty from 2 *. lOd. to 3 *. 4 //. , in 1830 , per- 
ceptibly diminished the quantity of spirits brought to the charge; and as it was found 
to give a considerable stimulus to illicit distillation, which had previously been nearly 
extinct, the duty was reduced to 2 m. 4 in 1835 . The extraordinary decrease in the 
consumption of spirits since 183 !), though in some degree, perhaps ascribable to the 
addition of 4 <L a gallon made to the duty in 1840 , is no doubt principally owing to the 
exertions of Father Mathew, and the spread of temperance societies ; and notwith- 
standing the loss of revenue it has occasioned, the change has certainly been of great 
public advantage; and provided it be maintained, it is not easy to suppose that nny 
thing should have occurred better fitted to improve the physical and moral condition 
of the people. The ill-advised addition of Is. a gallon made to the duty in 1842 was 
repealed in 1844 ; for while it gave a powerful stimulus to clandestine distillation, it 
was*pretty obvious it would not* have added anything to the revenue, or given any 
additional impetus to the temperance movement. 

Duties in Scotlaml. — The experience of Scotland is hardly less decisive as to this ques- 
tion. The exorbitancy of the duties produced nearly the same effects there as in Ireland. 
Mr. John Hay Forbes, formerly sheriff -depute of Perthshire, now one of the Lords of 
Session, stated in evidence before the commissioners, that, according to the best inform- 
ation he could obtain, the quantity of illegally distilled spirits annually produced in the 
Highlands could not amount to less than two millions of gallons. In corroboration of this, 
he stated that, in 1821, only 298,138 gallons were brought to the charge in the High- 
lands ; and of these, 254,000 gallons were permitted to the Lowlands, leaving only 
44,000 gallons for the consumption of the whole country; —a supply which, wc are 
well assured, would hardly be sufficient for the demand of 2 moderately populous 
parishes. In a letter of Captain Munro of Teaninich to the commissioners, it is stAted 
that, “at Tain, where there are upwards of 23 licensed public houses, not one gallon 
had been permitted from the legal distilleries for upwards of twelve months ,** though a small 
quantity of smuggled whisky had been purchased at the excise sales, to give a colour of 
legality to the trade. The same gentleman thus expresses himself in Another part of his 
letter ; — ** The moral effects of this baneful trade of smuggling on the lower classes is 
most conspicuous, and increasing in an alarming degree, os evidenced by the multiplicity 
of Crimes, and by a decree of insubordination formerly little known in this part of the 
cotint ry. In several districts, such as Strathconon, Stratlicarron, See., the excise officers 
are now often deforced, and dare not attempt to do their duty ; and smuggled whisky is 
often carried to market by smugglers escorted by armed men, in defiance of tbe laws. 
In short, the Irish system is making progress in the Highlands of Scotland.** 

To arrest the progresof demoralisation, government, pursuant to the judicious advice 
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of the commissioners, reduced the duties on Scotch to the same level as those on Irish 
whisky ; and the consequences were equally salutary. 'Hie subjoined official state- 
ment shows the consumption and rate of duty since 1821. 

An Account of the Quantities of Corn Spirits made in Scotland, which have paid the Duties of Excise for 
Home Consumption ; stating the Rate of Duty paid, and also the Nett Amount of Revenue received In 
each * ear, since 1820 (burnished by the Erciae.) 


Years. 

Number of Gallon*. 

RaU* per Imperial Gallon. 

^ I^U Amount of ^Ntn 

- 

Imperial tor mure. 

* 

j£ 


d. 

18*1 

*,386,193 

6s. ‘Id. 

737 ,347 

3 

1 

18V* 

*.**5,1*1 

Ditto. 

686,369 

15 

11 

18*3 

*,303,286 

Ct. ‘id. and *». 4!d. 

■ 536^843 

is 

5 

18*4 

4,350,301 

‘it. 4 JJ. 

5*1 J 37 

9 

9 

1 8*5 

3,981 ,550 

Ditto. 

717,872 

1 

4 

1HSG 

3,988,788 

2*. Mid. 

563,236 

16 

9 

1**7 

4,75*.I99 

Ditto. 

672,450 

6 

6 

18*8 

5,716,180 

Ditto. 

809,559 

6 

7 

18*9 

A.7T7,*8o 

Ditto. 


4 

2 

1830 

6, Of) 7,631 

‘it. 10rf., 3 4 ., and Zt. 4 </. 

939,258 

6 

O 

1K31 

3,7»»o,f K9 

3 M. id. 

950,041 

4 

3 

1832 

5,405,439 

Ditto. 

90-1,906 

10 

o 

IH33 

5 .988,550 

Ditto. 

99S,f)51 

3 

3 

1834 

6,045,043 

Ditto. 

1,007,505 

lO 

o 

1835 

6,013.93* 

Ditto. 

1,002,305 

O 

10 

1836 

6,6*0, 8,6 

Ditto. 

1,103,450 

3 

4 

1837 

0,1 *4,035 

Ditto. 

1 ,0*0.569 

18 

lO 

1838 

6, *59,71 1 

Ditto. 

1,013,180 

18 

4 

1839 

6,188,58* 

Ditto. 

1,031,213 

lO 

o 

1840 

6,1841.138 

3s. id. and 3s. 8 d. 

1,087,949 

2 

11 

1841 

5,989,905 

Zt. hd. 

1 ,09-8 ,118 

1 

1 1 

184* 

5,595,186 

Ditto. 

1,0*5,713 

13 

7 

1843 

3,593,798 

Ditto. 

1,0*5,506 

1 

6 


This table sets the influence of the reduction of the duty in 1*23 in the most striking point of view, 
thi consumption of duty-paid spirits having mon* Ilian doubled in the course of two years, at the same 
time that illicit distillation was all but suppressed. The addition of 6 d. made to the duty in !H30 gave 
a check to the consumption from which it did not speedily recover ; and revived, though happily t« no 
great extent, the dormant energies of the smuggler. The influence of the id. added to the duty in 1840 
is also most perceptible. - 

Dutie * in England . — PrtMously to the reduction of the duty on Irish and Scotch 
spirits the duty on English spirits had been as high as 11s. 8 d. a gallon. This high 
duty, and the restrictions under which the trade was placed, were productive of the 
worst effects. They went far to enable the distillers to fix the price of spirits, “ and 
consequently” (we quote the words of the commissioners of excise inquiry) “to raise 
it much beyond that w hich w'as sufficient to repay, with a profit, the cost of the manu- 
facture and the duty advanced to the Crown.” And, in proof of this, the commissioners 
mention, that in November, 1823, “when corn spirits might be purchased iu Scotland 
for about 2s. 3d. a gallon, raw spirits could not be purchased in England for less than 
4s. 6d. ready money, and *1*. 9 <1. credit, omitting, in both cases, the duty.” In con- 
sequence of this state of things, the adulteration of spirits was carried on to a great 
extent in England ; and the large profits made by the smuggler occasioned clandestine 
importation in considerable quantities from Scotland and Ireland. To obviate these 
inconveniences, and at the same time to neutralise the powerful additional stimulus 
that the reduction of the duties in Scotland and Ireland would have given to smuggling, 
had the duties in England been continued at their former amount, the latter were 
reduced, in 182fi, to 7 s. a gallon, facilities being at the same time given to the 
importation of spirits from the other parts of the empire. Muny complaints have been 
made of the influence of this measure in increasing drunkenness ; but nothing can be 
imagined more completely destitute of foundation. The commissioners estimated the 
consumption of British spirits iu England and Wales, in 1823, at 5,000,000 gallons 
— ( Supp. to Fifth lleport, p. 8.); and it appears from the subjoined account, that it 
amounted, for the year ending 5th of January 18*1-4, to 7,719,458 gallons; producing 
3,023,4451. of revenue ; so that, making allowance for the increase of population since 
1823, and for the check given to adulteration and smuggling, and considering, also, 
that the consumption of foreign spirits xvas not greater in 1843 than in 1823, it may 
be safely affirmed that the practice -of spirit-drinking has not increased in England 
during the last 20 years. doubt, however, it is still a great deal too prevalent, and 

large sums of money are wasted by the poor on gin, which had far better be expended 
on other things. But how much soever we may deplore the prevalence of gin-drinking, 
we may be assured that the evil is not one that can be cured, or even mitigated, by 
increasing, to any considerable extent, the existing duties on spirits. Such increase 
would substitute illegitimate for legitimate channels of supply ; it would injure^the 
public revenue ; and diffuse among the populace the idle, disorderly, and predatory 
habits that mark the character of the smuggler ; and it would do all this without 
lessening in any degree the vice of drunkenness. 
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Account of the Quantities of Coni Spirits mado in England, which hare the Dudes of P.xHse for 
llomort-oimimption, stating the Rato of Duty paid, and also the Nett Amount of Revenue received in 
each Year, since the Year 1820 — (Furnished by the Excite.) 


Vear». 

Number of Gallons. 

Hate per Imperial Gallon, 

Nett Amount of Revenue. 






£ 

s. 

d. 

1821 

• 


4,125,616 

Us. 8 id. 

2,419,280 

18 

6 

1822 



4,694 ,033 

Ditto. 

2,749,372 

5 

3 

1823 



3,803,312 

IMtto. 

2,222,973 

K 

5 

1824 



4,399,611 

Ditto. 

2,567,378 

3 

6 

1825 



3,655,232 

Ditto. 

9,033.027 

4 

5 

1826 



7.407,204 

Is. 

2,392,521 

4H 

1 

1827 



6,671,362 

IMtto, 

2,333,046 

13 

9 

1823 



7.7 *>9,6.87 

IMtto. 

*,713,890 

9 

O 

1«29 

* 


7, 718), 766 

Ditto. 

2,693,268 

* 

O 

1-830 



7,739,101 

7s. and 7s. 62. 

2.857,147 

19 

O 

1831 



7,434,0*7 

7s. 6J. 

2,787,767 

1* 

6 

1832 



7,281,900 

Ditto. 

2.730,71* 

10 

0 

1833 


• 

7,717,303 

Ditto. 

2,893,988 

1* 

6 

1834 



7.644,301 

IMtto. 

2,866,608 

11 

4 

1833 


• 

7,315,033 

Ditto. 

2,743,124 

13 

1 

1836 



7.873.702 

IMtto. 

*,933,388 

3 

O 

1837 



7,133,869 

Ditto. 

*,674,899 

16 

9 

1838 



7,930,490 

Ditto. 

2,973,908 

5 

o 

1839 


- 

8,186,332 

Ditto. 

3,069,952 

6 

o 

1810 



8,27 8,148 

7s. Gd. and 7s. 1<W. 

3,183,863 

1 

o 

1841 


_ 

8,166,983 

7s. IOJ. 

3,198,548 

6 

9 

1842 


_ 

7,936,054 

IMtto. 

3,116,121 

3 

O 

1813 

- 

_ • 

7.719,158 

Ditto. " 

3,023,444 

17 

8 


Account specifying the Total Number of Proof Gallons of Rum, Brandy, Geneva, and all other Spirits, 
that paid Duty iu enoh of the U. Kingdoms from the Mh Day of January 1842, to the 5th Day of 
JWiiary 1843; specifying, also, the Rate of Duty per Gallon, and Amount thereof ; the Total Number 
of Gallons of each Kind of Spirits, and Total Duty thereon ; and the Total Number of Gallons of all 
Kinds of Spirits and Total Duty thereon, for the U. Kingdom. 


Spirits. 

r 

England. 

Scotland. 

Gallon*. 

Ireland. 

Gallons. 

Nett 

Duty. 

Gallons. 

Nett 

Duty. 

Rum 

2,050,33 1 

£ 

956,827 

35.951 


11.465 

* 

5.351 

Brandy . 

1,034,6*1 

1,180.707 

31.670 

36,157 

16.6*5 

18,98* 

Genera - 

9,586 

10,937 

3,747 

4,278 

1,246 

l.lOGj 

Other foreign A 1 
colonial spirits j 

5,«)0i 

6,019 

539 

516 

*10 


Total of foreign 1 



' 




and colonial i 

splriu - j 

: 

3,099.542 

2,134,520 

71,9*7 

| 

57.732 

*9,546 

26/110 

I 

1 

Splriu of thel ! 

i 


1 

i 



| 

msnsfact. of > 
V. Kingdom J | 

7,936,034 

| 

3,116,121 

^5,393,1 86 

1/123,784 

5,290,630 

904,909 

Ditto of Gueen- ) • 
sey A Jersey j | 

6,711 

I 

| 2,6*8 

1 i 

1,31*! 

211 

- - 

i 

i ■ 



2.027,717 978,959 Hum - - 

t , 08 * j 1 9 1,235,816 1 Brandy and 1 

143*2 16,621. i (iew** -I 

i ; f Other foreign i 

3,770 6,836 < an d colonial? 

I I l Merits 


3,201,013 2,238,262 . 

i Spirit* of the 
manufacture 
of t’. Kingd.l 
Guernsey, or I 
J« T*ey : 

!ln England 
18,841390 3,046,814 In Scotland - 
I iln Ireland — 

to II Mar. 

**« *•“»! from*H Mar. 

- 1842 


Tariou* I 
r.tltii 


I Spirit* of all kinds 1 1 ,062,307 3 ,273 .269 3.668,123 1 />8 3,737 '3,3*0 ,196 <130,0 10 * 2, 030 ,9*8 7.287,91 3 


An Account specifying the N timber of Proof Gallons of Rum, distinguishing West India, East India, 
and Foreign ; of Brandy, Geneva, and other Foreign. Colonial, or Jersey Spirits, Imjxjrted ; of the 
Quantities upon which Duty was paid for Home Consumption, th** Quantities exported, and the 
Quantities shipped as Stores, and used by the Navy, for the Year ended the 5th oi January. 1842; 
together with the Quantities of each Sort remaining in Bond on the 5th day of January, 1842, distin- 
guishing London from the Country. 


Quash trie* 
(taehkd. orer proof). 


ill 


'<4 


l# 


Sri 

il 


n 

'll 


i OatU. \ Gails. i Galls. 
Imported - • 2361,123 1,033372.168,831 

KcUlnol for homo j 

omurrrplioo • 2,277,875J 1 1 94 

R sported - 462,194: 

lipped as itorM 223329: 

Delivered for the I 

nmry - -j 202,982 203,306] 


nails. Gails. 
4,063,316 2,9 1 8 r 387 


Gails. | Galls. 
332,422 173,809) 


Galls. 

14,917 


Gaits. 
17,703,1 1 


13,421 j 6,177] 


2,277,970 1,164306 . 

330,289 1 29 399 157314 1 /*»9 396 1 ,313,843 472,636. 1 12,083 
6 ,683 1 1392) 3,418, 234,9241 87,219 33,493, 131 


1 8 r 3 1 ( '1,182,388 i 
1,122 3,I53.04*>| 
- I 363,789 


In bond on 3th Jen. J 
1842 — " 

At the port of 

London . 1 ,023.660 

At other porta of 
V. Kingdom - 927^28 


343,394 38 r 366 190^304^00,770 1,342,751 20,990j 81,194] 
99,448 47,520 41,339 1,1 1«, 1 5fr! 976,344 70,233, 43,751 


7,246 

7,683 


6,732 3^39,703 
2,761 2,217.049 


- 1 ,933 , 488 443 ,042 1 86,086 *32,30 9 2,716,025 2 J1 9 ,293 91 ,243^124,943 14,8*9 9,313 3,276,769 j 

[Nhrir possession, shall ho deemed drolrmtn Spirit*, and subject 
to tho «mj of tho ofrlcor* of ndw, and to all tbo regulations, 
penalties, Ac. to which such persons in liable. — tfl Oto. 4. 
c. 80. sect. 129 ) 

Dealers In Kritldi spirits or# prohibited selling or haring In 
Choir possession any plain British spirits, except spirit* of wine, 
of an y strength ex ceed ing tho strength of 23 par sent, above 


Trade In JMHb No spirits mad# In England, Scotland, 

or Inland mall be c onst y d from England to Scotland or 
Inland, or from Hcntland or Ireland to England, otherwise 
than In casks containing tir+sijf gallons at tha least, and In ree- 
m* of not loss than.g/Ty tons burden. 

Alt perso o n w h t a u wss r , not fry ing li cen se d distillers, recti hers, 
or compounders, harittj|BMi« tban /trmfp gallons of splriu in 
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hydrometer, orof any rtrengrth below 17 per cent, under hydro- No licence to be granted for retailing tpiril* within 

meter i»r«if,or any comtiouneled apirite, nrctH ahrub, of any houses of correction, or workhouse's for * 

greater strength than 17 per cent., under hydrometer, under spirits to be used there, ex 
puln of forfeiting all such spirits, with the casks, die. — gular physician, surgeon, 

Sect. 1*4. offence or this sort commit , , , 

Dealers in foreign and British spirits are to keep them sepa- offence to be deemed a forfeiture « their office. — Sect. 1 34. 
rate, in cellars, vaults, or other places specially trruertxl for that Persons hawking spirit t to forfeit them and UXV. ; and if the * 

purpose, under a heavy penalty ; and any person mixing, sell- penalty be not Immediately paid, they are to be committed to ’ 
log. or sending out any British spirits mixed with foreign or the house of correction for 3 months, or until paid. — (Sect, 
colonial spirits, shall forfeit 100*. for every such offence. — 138.) Any person is authorised to detain a hawker of spirits. 

Sect. 1*6. and give notice to a peace officer, who is to carry the offender 

No retailer of spirits, or any other person licensed or un- before a justice. — Sect. 140. ^ 

licensed, shall sell or send out from his stock or custody any Any officer of excise, or Otter person employed in the excise, 
quantity of spirits exceeding 1 gallon, unless the same be ac- taking any sum of money brother reward from, an entering 
compsnlcd by a true and lawful permit, under pain of forfeit- Into any collusive agreement with, any person, to act contrary , 
ing *0(1/. ; an*l any rectifier , compounder, or dealer in spirits, to hi* duty, to forfeit 500/., and be incapacitated ; and any per- 
receiving the same Into theMsatock, or allowing any one else to l son offering such reward or proposing such agreement, to for- 
receive It, and any carrier, boatman, or other person know- felt 500/. — Sect. 145. 

Ingty carrying the same, shall forfeit the sum of voo /., with j For the regulations as to the importation. See. of foreign 
the boat, horse, cart, dec. used in the carriage. — Sect. 116. | spirits, sec Bbasdi, Gxnxva, and Kt m. 

SPONGE (Ger. Srhwamm ; Fr. Rponge ; It. Spugna ; Sp. Ksponja ), a soft, light, 
very porous, and compressible substance, readily imbibing water, and as readily giving 
it out again. It is found adhering to rocks, particularly in the Mediterranean Sea, 
about the islands of the Archipelago. It was formerly supposed to be a vegetable pro- 
duction, but is now classed among the zoophytes ; and analysed, it yields the same prin- 
ciples as animal substances in general. The inhabitants in several of the Greek islands 
have been trained from their infancy to dive for sponges. They adhere firmly to the 
bottom ; and are not detached without a good deal of trouble. The extraordinary 
clearness of the water facilitates the operations of the divers. Smyrna is the gpeat 
market for sponge. The price varies from 6 to 16 piastres per oke for ordinary and 
dirty, and from 80 to 100 piastres per oke for fine and picked specimens. Sponge is 
also fished for in the lied Sea. — ( Ure's Dictionary ; Savory's Letters on Greece , Eng. ed. 
p. 109. ; and private communications.') 

Sponge is used in surgery, and for a variety of purposes In the arts. The duty on sponge vrhen 
brought from a foreign country, is 6*/., and when brought from a British possession. Id. per lb. Now. 
as the far greater portion comes from the former, and as th^pluty produced, in 1840, the entries 

may be partly presumed to have amounted in that year to about 78,500 lbs. No deduction is made from 
the duty on account of sand or dirt, unless it exceed 7 per cent., and then only for the excess abavo 
7 per cent. 

SQUILL, (Ger. Mcerzuriebel ; Fr. Scille , Oignon marin ; It. Scilla t Cipolla marina / 
Sp. Cebolla albarranna ,) or, as it is sometimes denominated, the Sea onion f is a plant with 
a large bulbous root, which is the only part that is used. It grows spontaneously on 
sandy shores in Spain and the Levant ; whence we are annually supplied with the 
roots. They should be chosen large, plump, fresh, and full of a clammy juice: some 
are of a reddish colour, and others white ; but no difference is observed in the qualities 
of the 2 sorts. The root is very nauseous, intensely bitter, and acrimonious ; much 
handled, it ulcerates the skin. 'ITie bulbs are brought to England, preserved fresh in 
sand. The acrimony of the roots, on which their virtue depends is partially destroyed 
by drying and long keeping, and is completely destroyed by exposure to heat above 
212°. Squill is one of the most powerful and useful remedies in the materia medico. 
(Lewis's Mat . Med. ; Thomson's Disjwnsatory.) 

STADE, a small city of Hanover, on the Schwinge, 22 miles \V. by N. of Ham- 
burg, lat. 58° 86' 32" N., Ion. 9° 28' 34" E. It has very little trade ; and would be 
quite unworthy of notice in a work of this sort, except for the circumstance that a toll 
or duty, charged by the Hanoverian government on all goods imported into Hamburg, 
whether for consumption or transit, is paid at the castle of Brunshauscn, contiguous to 
this town. 'Hie duty is generally about ^ per cent, ad valorem. It is rated according 
to a tariff ; and is computed from the ship's manifest, bills of lading, cockcts, &c., which 
must be left at Brunshausen for that purpose. The duties are paid in Hamburg; and 
no vessel is allowed to unload, till a receipt, subscribed by the Hanoverian authorities in 
that city, be produced for the duties. We have already — (see Hamburg) — expressed 
our surprise that an obstruction of this sort should have been tolerated for long a 
period. The duties fall heavily on certain descriptions of goods; particularly on some 
manufactured articles ; and are’, at an average, decidedly higher than the duties charged 
in Hamburg. They are most objectionable, however, from their requiring many 
troublesome regulations to be complied with ; the unintentional deviation from any one 
of which exposes the cargo to confiscation, and never fails to occasion a great deal of * 
delay, trouble, and expense. As the principal part of the foreign trade of the Elbe is in 
our hands, we are, of course, principally affected by the Stadtf toll ; and considering the 
source of^the nuisance, it is not a little astonishing it should not have been alfetcdf 
long ago. The sura which the Hanoverian government derives from the duti«6 is 
but trifling compared with the injury they inflict on our trade; it would, consequently,' 
be good policy for the Former to sell, and for the British government to buy, an exftmi*. 
tion from so vexatious a duty ; and few things would do more to extend our trade With 
Hamburg than the completion of an arrangement of this sort. We believe, however. 
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that the negotiations which have been for some time on foot with respect to this matter 
are in a fair way of being brought to a satisfactory conclusion, anti that the merchants 
engaged in the trade to Hamburg may expect, at no distant period, to be relieved from 
the annoyance of the Stade duties. 

Previously to 173b, Knglish ships passing up the Kibe had to come to an anchor 
opposite lirunshausen : but they were then allowed, under certain conditions, to pass on 
U> Hamburg. 'Hie proclamation to this effect, and which contains an epitome of the 
regulations that have still to be observed, is subjoined. 


1. That all KtnjIKh ***««rU tx* exvmpuil <Vt>m coming to an 
Anchor «hr rive* Schwinge, timl «1 low til to .nil ilirntly 

U}» to lltmtmrK. 

V. Suili Kiifiliih »i»tU *h.i)l lx* oMiiftil, at their Approach, 
within About l of a league thereof, lu hoitl their colour*, 
to low 'T their vtus ;»ml onl\ to drive, t .11 the legitimation U 
niAtl* at ill* king* ft I 'ate King there. 

A Th«r motrr of the ship, or a propter fully provide*! 

wi‘h the nccewivri doruinrmt, i> to on Uuril the frigate, and 
nAciwmU to the Custom houx at kutnluiui'ti and Stade; 
and there to ^ndtia- an rt.ut -oul the original lulls 

of lading. rocket*. Ac. 

■4. t he diM aim'iii, ti*ing jirulm el. the iii aunu dull t>e 
stit.il, and ail duix s must U- >>ai«l at llrundiatiun, SUili*, or 
Hamburg. 

V The clearance shall he given at llnimhanvti to the |>*f • 
von vent thither by the madrf of live trv. | . |>, whom it mint 
h- delivered to the ling's ruinmivuri in Hanil-urg, together 
with the d<oim< nh of the cargo, anti a ape, if nation of the 
paled*, lain, cask*, Ac. which were revived on hunl at 
thtf |»>rt of lading, whellwr designed for Hamburg or other 
I'l.nija. 

(i. rtulk nm*t not he broken till all this has leni performed, 
etiejit the kmg‘v cotumivvaiy in Hamburg permits, m urgent 
ca*e>, the untoulin, 

7. The vevts-U Ix-mg thus »l!*»wed to pass the frigate without 

ing * archill, in t ie of suspecting anv frmd, the masters 
shall be obi god to sign a prujer oath ; anti the rnerchanu in 


Hamburg, who receive effect* by thnae melt, ulmll make an 
exact rwsirt thereof, and give a certificate in lieu of un oath 
— that they neither have received nor « xpoewit more good, 
than have Iveen «|>ecilied, — which must he delivered to hi* 
Majesty's comml*aary In Hatnbuig, to enable him to esamlne 
the r«.'|i*rt made by the m.islei. * 

K. No master is to d>-|>art from Hamburg before he has taken 
A certificate f> out his Msjcvly'i commissary , proving that nil 
has Ix-en duly performed ; w hich Is to be tent to the king's Li- 
gate, near ll(uiishaus«*,i. 

•>. I hr s goals mentioned In the secotul article are likewise 
to l»e made shin the ship rep. uses Stade. 

lit. The tat ing I'ugiui-tncr of, ami punishing mistleiTieanours, 
frauds, aiwl mismanagements, .«• well as the neg'ectuig of the 
prove. I mg articles, remains in the Court of the Kina's > u stums 
at Stade : *n that I with merchants and iiia.ii-Vv of dii(i s who 
may l*e ca led to an a- count, sh.il', when stniiimiued, aj.j»e ir 
UTiii e the sakti court, ami siibimt to its decisions; but liter 
hare lire liberty of ap)**.il to the >U|i nor muit* Pt a revision 
aiut relief. 

11. .t» to all other (mint* not eipresdy miaitloiiol In the 
foregoing aril* les, tlwy shall lx* oh*«-r\ed at tin* king’. C ustom* 
hou**n at Hrun.h,iu*m t >t ulr, and Hamburg, according to 
the rvwul.nl 

IV. This _ . „ 

Vsr nfocilx. the king rescrv mg to hln.^ lf and hi, sm » n w ir< in 
til, < ■ruri.vi dominion* the right of revoking it, anil miking 
any alterations or new orders, whenever tbev shall see rruM.ni. 


STARCH (Ger. Amithm , Fr. Amidon It. Amtxli t A mi to ; Sp. Ami*/on % Almidon ; 
Hus. Kruchmtily , a substance obtained from vegetables. It has a fine white colour, and 
is usually concreted in longish masses ; it has scarcely ativ smell, and very little faste. 
When kept dry, it continues for a long time uninjured, though exposed to the air. It is 
insoluble in cold water; but combines with boiling water — forming with it a kind of 
jelly. It exists chiefly in the white and brittle parts of vegetables, particularly in 
tuberose roots, and the seeds of the gramineous plants. It may be extracted by pound- 
ing these parts, and agitating them in cold water ; when the parenchyma or fibrous parts 
will first subside; and these being removed, a fine white powder, diffused through the 
water, will gradually subside, which is the starch. Or the pounded or grated substance, 
as the roots of potatoes, acorns, or horse chesinits, for instance, may he put into a hair 
sieve, and the starch washed through with cold water, leaving the grosser matters be- 
hind. Farinaceous seeds may be ground and treated in a similar manner. Oily seeds 
require to have the oil expressed from them before the farina is extracted. I’otato starch 
goes a good deal further than wheat starch — a les$ quantity of it sufficing to form a 
paste of* equal thickness with water. It has a very perceptible crystallised appearance, 
and is apparently heavier than common starch. — ( Thumson' s Chemistry ; Vre's Dic- 
tionary. ) 

.Starch was charged, down to IH3I, with an excise duty of per lb ; hut the injurious influence of 
the duty, the nett produce of which did not i-xceed ty.S/mo/., having been forcibly pointed out by tin? 
Commissioner* of K* venue Inquiry, it \va* rc|»c*alcd in the course of the above \enr. In duty was 

paid on S,07u.02fi ib*. starch. The manufacture ha* since, however, been greatly extended. . 

STEAM VKSSELS. Wc have already laid before the reader an account of the 
number of steam vessels belonging to the different ports and divisions of the l;. King- 
dom («/»/<?, p. 1 109. ) ; and we believe we shall be doing an acceptable service to the bulk 
of our readers by laying before them the following extracts from a letter by the 
Secretary to the Treasury of the U. States, prepared in pursuance of a resolution of the 
House of Representatives, of the 20th of June, 183H. It coimnunic.'^s many interest- 
ing particulars with respect to the employment of steam engines and steam vessels in the 
l*. State#, and the accidents that have happened to the latter. 

Humber of Slrom-lxxitx, and other Steam Engine* in the V. State x. — “ The whole 
number of steam engines, of every kind, in the U. States, reckoning one to each boat, 
is estimated to be 3,010. Of these, 2.G53 have been ascertained, and 357 are estimated, 
in places from which the returns are either defective or not received nt all. Of this 
whole number, about 800 are supposed to be employed in steam-lmats, of which 700 
are ascertained, and lOQ estimated. About 350 are employed in locomotives upon 
railroads. Of these, 337 are ascertained and 13 estimated. The residue, being l,8G0, 
aroused »n manufactories of various kinds^ Of these, I, GIG are ascertain*! and 2-hl 
estimated.” 

Humber of Accident* to Steam Engine *. — “ The number of accidents occasioning loss 
of life or much injury to property, which have occured in the use of .steam engines of 
every kind in tl\e U. States, is computed to have been about 2GO. Of these, 253 are 
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ascertained, and the rest are estimated. Such accidents, by explosiorfc and other 
disasters to steam-boats, appear to have constituted a great portion of the whole, and 
are supposed to have equalled 230, of which 215 arc ascertained. The first of these Is 
believed to have occurred in the Washington, on the Ohio river, in 1816. 

“ Since the employment of steam-boats in the U. States, it is computed that quite 
1,300 have been built here. Of these, about 260 have been lost by various accidents, 
as many as 240 worn out, and the rest are now running. 

“ Hie first steam-boat used for practical purposes here (or indeed in any part of the 
world) was in 1807, on the Hudson River, in the State of New York. She was built 
by 1* niton, called the North Kiver, with an engine of only 18-horse power, and made 
the passage between Albany and New York in thirty-three hours. Though with a 
steam engine manufactured abroad by Boulton and Watt, yet no boat was launched in 
Europe that proved successful in practice, till five years after, by Mr. Bell, at Glasgow, 
in 1812. At that time, the Car of Neptune, built in 1 80S, the Paragon, in 1811, 
and the Richmond, in 1812, were all, in addition to the boat first built, running from 
New York. Kumney is known to have made experiments on a small scale as to steam- 
boats, in Virginia, as early as 1787 ; but they were not reduced to any practical use. 
Both he and Fitch commenced trials in this country as early as 1783 and 2 784, and 
Oliver Kvans in 1785 and 1786'. They had been preceded in France, in 1762, by the 
Marquis d’Jeaffrey ; and the itlea of applying steam in boats had been suggested in 
Kngland as early as 1 736, by Jonathan Hulls. 

<4 The whole number of steam-boats ascertained and estimated to be now in this 
country, is 800. In Kngland, in 1 836, the whole number is computed to have been 
600. On the Western and South-western waters alone, near 400 are now supposed to 
bo running, w here none were used till 1811, and where, in 1834, the number was com- 
puted to be only 234. Of these 400, about 141 are estimated. On the Ohio river 
alone, in 1837, about 413 different steam-!x>ats are reported to have passed through 
the Kouisvillo and Portland Canal, besides all below and above, which never passed 
through. But it deserves notice, that of those 413, near 60 went out of use by accidents, 
decay, Ac., within that year; and several of the others, viz., 104, were new, and many 
of them probably were destined to run on other rivers. As an illustration of the rapid 
increase of business in steam-boats on the Ohio, the number of passages by them 
through the Louisville canal increased from 406, in 1831, to 1,501, in 1837, or nearly 
fourfold in six years. About 70 l>oat.s were running the present year on the North- 
western lakes, where a few years since the number was very small, having been in 
1S35 only 25. Of the 800 steam-boats now' in the U. States, the greatest number 
ascertained to be in any State is 140, in the State of New' York. 

44 It is a matter of surprise that so few of these are sea-going vessels, considering that 
the first steam-boat which ever crossed the Atlantic was built in New York, so long ago 
as 1819, and went from Savannah (the place after which she was called) to Liverpool 
in 26 days; and that the Robert Fulton, as early as 1822, made several trips to New 
Orleans and llavannah. A similar remark applies to the circumstances that only one of 
the whole number is a public vessel of war, when the first steam vessel of that kind 
ever launched was the Fulton, and was built in this country, so long ago as 1815. 
The Government of the IJ. States never owned but two steam vessels of war — both 
called the 44 Fulton.” The first was lost by accident, in 1829; and now there is only 
the other before alluded to, built in 1838. It has, however, 13 other steam vessels, 
employed in the war department, on the public works, and in the transportation of 
troops and stored. 

44 Of the whole number of locomotives in the U. States propelled by steam, being 
about 350, the most which have been ascertained in any State is 96, in the State of 


Pennsylvania, 

44 None of them were introduced here till 1831, though they now run on nearly 1,500 
miles of railroad. The first, it is believed, w'as in the State of Delaware on the New- 
castle railroad; the second, in Maryland, on the Baltimore and Ohio railroad; and the 
third, between New Orleans and Lake Pontchartrain, in the State of Louisiana They 
had been tried in this country, by Oliver Evans, as early as 1804. and in England as 
early as 1805 ; but not reduced to useful practice in the latter till 1811 for freight, and 
in 1 830 for passengers and speed. One succeeded on a common road, fro m London o 
Bath, in 1829. Of the whole number of other steam machines in the U. States, 
(being about 1,860), the state of Pennsylvania has the most, being 383. The number 
in some States is not accurately ascertained ; but near 300 are ascertained and com- 
puted to exist in Louisiana alone. The introduction of them here, and especially with 
the high pressure machinery, was much promoted by Oliver Evans, about 1804. The 
first of them in use in the U. States was put up in 1787, in the State of New Jersey, 


for raising water and earth from mines, 
factory at Kensington, near Philadelphia ; 


The next were about 1791, in a cotton 
and soon after in saw-mills, and iron slitting 
F 3 
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and rolling "mills, at Pittsburg. The power has been known in Kuglnnd to be appli- 
cable to mechanical uses since the experiments of the Marquis of Worcester, in 1663. 

It is said by some that he was preceded in France (and a pamphlet published on the 
subject as early as 1615,) by Solomon de Caus. But the views of the latter, like many 
who preceded him in the knowledge of steam as a moving power, are supposed to have 
been rather theoretical than practical. Several machines were made in Kngland as early 
as 1720 ; and Watt's first patent was taken out, for improvements in them, as early as 
1 76f). But they nrere not, even there, very extensively and successfully applied to mills 
and manufactories till 1785, though 18 large engines were employed in the mines of 
Cornwall as early as 1770 ; and a flour mill, with 20 pairs of stones was moved by * 
steam in London in 1784. 

“ The greatest employment of these in the South is in the sugar manufacture, and in 
cleaning and pressing cotton ; in the West, in grist and saw mills and in various manu- 
factures of iron machinery and tools ; and in the East, in mills, in printing, in cotton 
manufactories and the public works at navy yards and armouries. 

“ The government of the U. States owns 17 of these; they being employed at their 
navy yards to empty docks, saw timber, See. ; and at some arsenals and armouries, in 
man u fact u ring arms. 

“ The tonnage of all the steam-boats in the U. States is computed to exceed 155,473. 
Of this, 137,173 is in boats ascertained or reported. By the official returns the 
whole tonnage would now, probably, equal near 160,000 tons, having been, in 1837, 
equal to 153,660. Many boats included in those returns have been lost or worn out, 
and several new ones built since. In Kngland, the tonnage is estimated to have been 
67,9#9 in 1836. The tonnage of each boat here averages about 200; and the estimates 
where the returns have been defective, were made on that basis. The power employed 
in all the steam engines in the U. States is ascertained and estimated at 100,318 horse- 
power : of this 12,140 only is in engines estimated and not returned. In the aggre- 
gate, all this new mechanical force would be equal to the power of 601,808 men. Of 
this force, 57,019 horse-power is computed to be in steam-I>oats ; 6,980 in railroads; 
and the rest, being 36,319, in other engines. This averages about 70 horse-power to 
each boat, or one horse to between two and three tons, and less than 20 horse-power to 
cacli of the other engines. It is a striking fact, that the steam-power employed in 
standing engines is equal to about two-thirds of all that is used in steam-boats. The 
1 rgest boat in tl»e L\ States is supposed to be the Natches, of 860 tons, and near 300 
horse-power, destined to run between New York and Mississippi ; the Illinois and the 
Madison, on I.akc Krie, are the next in size, the former being 7.55, and the latter 
700 tons; the Massachusetts, in Long Island Sound, is the next largest, being 626 tons; 
and the Buffalo, on Lake Krie, next, being of 613 tons. 'Hie largest boats passing 
Louisville, in 1837, were the L’nele Sam, of 447 tons, and the Mogul, of 414 tons; 
though below Ixmisvilic, the Mediterranean, of 490 tons, and the North America, of 
445 tons, on the Ohio, and the St. Ix>uis, of 550 tons on the Mississippi, are running. 
I’he greatest loss of life well authenticated on any one occasion in a steam-l>oat appears 
to have been by collision, and consequent sinking, in the case of the Monmouth, in 

1837, on the Mississippi, by which 300 lives were lost. The next greatest were by 
explosions : of the Oronoka, in 1838, on the same river, by which 130, or more, lives 
were lost; and of the Moselle, at Cincinnati, Ohio, by which 100 to 120 persons were 
destroyed. The greatest injury to life by accidents to boats from snags and sawyers 
appears to have been 13 lost, in 1834, in the case of the St. I^ouis, on the Mississippi 
river. The greatest by shipwreck was in the case of the Home, in 1&37, on the coast 
of North Carolina, where 100 persons were lost. 'Hie greatest by fire happened in the 
Ben Sherrod, on the Mississippi river, in 1837, when near 130 perished. The number 
of steam-boats built in the LT. States in 1834 was 88; but in 1837 it was 184; or 
bad increased over 200 per cent, in three years. 'Hie places where the greatest number 
of steam-boats and other steam machines appear to have been constructed in this 
country, are Pittsburg, Cincinnati, and Ixmisville, on the Western waters; and New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, on the Atlantic. At Louisville alone, from 1819 to 

1838, there appear to have been built 244 steam engines ; of which 62 weie for boats. 
The fuel originally used in steam-boats in the U. States was wood ; but of late years 
bituminous coal has, in many instances, been substituted ; and, in several, anthracite 
coal : the latter, from the small space it occupies, would seem to possess a decided 
advantage in sea-going vessels, as well as in locomotives. 

“ Some steam-boats made of iron arc believed to be in use in Georgia, if not in other 
parts of this country, though none of that material have been manufactured here ; but 
it is computed that their cost is less than those of wood ; and as they draw less water 
with the same freight, they are more useful on shallow streams.” 

STEEL (Fr Acier i Ger. Stahl ; It. Acciqjo / I>at. Chalyhi ; Hus. Stal / Sp. Acero ; 
Sw. Su'd) is iron combined with a small portion of carbon ; and has been, for that 
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reason, called carburetteil iron. The proportion of carbon has not been ascertained with 
much precision. It is supposed to amount, at an average, to j^gth part. Steel is so 
hard as to be unmalleable while cold ; or at least it acquires that property by being im- 
mersed, while ignited, in a cold liquid : for this immersion, though it has no effect upon 
iron, adds greatly to the hardness of steel. It is brittle, resists the file, cuts glass, 
affords sparks with flint, and retains the magnetic virtue for any length of time. It 
loses this hardness by being ignited, and cooled very slowly. It is malleable when red 
hot, but scarcely so when raised to a white heat. It may be 4kammcred out into much 
thinner plates than iron. It is more sonorous ; and its specific gravity when hammered 
is greater than that of iron — varying from 7*78 to 7 *84. Steel is usually divided into 
3 sorts, according to the method in which it is prepared; as natural steel , steel of 
cementation , and cast steel. The latter is the most valuable of all, as its texture is the 
most compact, and it admits of the finest polish. It is used for razors, surgeons’ instru- 
ments, and similar purposes. Steel is chiefly employed in the manufacture of swords, 
knives and cutting instruments of all sorts used in the arts; for which it is peculiarly 

adapted by its hardness, and the fineness of the edge which may be given to it. ( Thom - 

son's Chemistry; and see Ikon.) 

STETTIN, a city of Prussia, on the left bank of the Oder, about 36 miles from its 
mouth, in lat. 53° 23' 20" N., long. 14° 33' E. It is well built, strongly fortified, and 
had a population, in 1838, of 31,100. 

Stettin U the seat of an extensive and growing commerce ; and is now, indeed, the principal port of 
importation in Pruiaia. She owes this distinction mainly to her situation. The Oder, which flows 
through the centre of the Prussian dominions, is navigable as far as Itatibor, near the extreme southern 
boundary of Prussian Silesia ; and is united, by means of canals, with the Vistula, the Elbe, the Spree, Sec. 
Stettin is, consequently, the principal emporium of some very extensive and flourishing countries ; and 
is not only the port of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, Breslaw, Sic., but also of Berlin. A railway from the 
latter to Stettin is nearly (1843) completed. Hence, at the proper seasons, its wharfs are crowded with 
lighters that bring down the produce of the different countries traversed by the river, and bring back 
colonial products, and other articles of foreign growth and manufacture. Vessels of considerable 
burden, or those drawing above 7 or 8 feet water, load and unload, by means of lighters, at the mouth 
of the river, at Swinemunde. the out-port of Stettin, on the east coast of the isle of Usedom, in lat. 
f>3° 5.V N., long. 14° 15' 15" K. Formerly there were not more than 7 feet water over the bar adjacent 
to Swinemunde ; but the harbour of the latter has recently been so much improved, by the construction 
of piers and breakwaters, dredging. Sc c., that it is now the best on the Prussian coast, and admits vessels 
<lrawlng from 18 to 19 feet water. A lighthouse has been erected at the extremity of the eastern pier. 
Stettin is a free port ; that Is, a ;>ort into and from which all sorts of goods may be imported and re- 
exported free of duty. If goods brought through the Sound be imported at Stettin, and entered for 
home consumption in the Prussian stales, they arc charged with per cent, less duty than if they had 
been imported through any other channel. This is intended to reimburse the merchant for the Sound 
duties, and to encourage importation by this direct route in preference to that carried on through Ham- 
burg and Kmbden. There is a great wool fair in the month of June each year. 

Monies, Weights, and Measures, same as at Dan laic, which see. The Bank of Berlin has a branch at 
Stettin, and there is also an insurance office. 


Imparl* and Bjrpart a The principal artklet of import al 

Stettin nr- sugar, cotree, dvc- woods, wine, iron, and hard- 

oil, tallow, cotton and cotton goods, herring*, spirit*, 

linseed, coal, salt, Ac. The principal exports are com, especi- 
ally wheat ; spirits, rapcaccd, spelter, timber, Ac. ; hones, man- 
ganese, fruit*, Ac. 

.. 1 -canHl qf rSorgc* incured hr a British ship, of about 200 
tons burden, at Kwlnemunde and Stettin : — 

i Rlxd. . gr. Pf. 

statin. — Pilotage and fee j 

Town dues and clearances 

Poor rates - 20 

Muster roll - 27 6 

Brokerage and charter party 20 

Broker's commission 22 

Measuring 

SnHnrmunde . — Port charges. Inwards 12 8 

Ditto, outwards - - - 1 12 8 

Harbour dues ... tl 3 

Commission - - - 

Prussian dollars, or about 10O Span- 
tsh dollars - J« 25 | 

No — Stettin Is the principal shipping poet in the 
Prussian dominion*. In 184 1 there belonged to it 200 ship*, 
of the burden of 49,892 tons, Iwing about a third part of the 
shipping belonging to Prussia. 

Pori Regulation* All vessels ture prohibited entering Swine- 

munde, unless forced by stress of weather, without previously 
hearing- to fbr, and receiving, a pilot on board. But when 
compelled to enter without a pilot, the master is to observe the 
signals made from the beacons erected on the eastern and 
western moles as follows : 

Notice. 

1. When pilots cannot put to sea, and captains of ships are 
nevertheless resolved to enter the harbour, a red flag will 
be hoisted on the direction Iteacon of the eastern mole. 

2. The captains will then steer until they tlnd themselves, 
8.15. by 8. on the compass, from the llghthou*e place* I on 
the utmost point of the east mole, taking care to keep the out- 
ermost great white buoy, situate on the end of the western 
ground In a depth of Ifi fret, on the starl*osrd, and the next 
black buoy. In an oblique line toward* the lighthouse, on the 
larboard. 

3. In that situation of the vessel the two new beacons cover 
themudvea in the direction of S 9. K., end this course, keeping 

4 


; the two beacons completely covered, the captains sail Into the 
I port up to the second )andi> g berth of the eastern mole, four 
j cables’ length beyond lha lighthouse , keeping off the mole half 
> a cable’s length. 

. At tivat place, the captaii . taking care to remain a little 
South, are expected by the pilots to go on board of their vessels. 

5. tin entering the port ail the white buoys are to remain on 
the starboard side of the vessel {see 2.). 

6. For facilitating the finding and keeping the directions 
given in this instruction in case the buoys should have bvtt 
removed by sea, or taken up on account of the advanced sea- 

1 son, signals will be given with a red flag from the direction 
I beac*>n on the eastern mole. 

) 7. The captains must follow the signals in so far as to steer 

to that part where the (lag is hoisted perpendicularly. 

S. Should there be no pilot at sea, and no flag hoisted on the 
beckoning beacon, the captains must not attempt to enter the 
port at all, but either anchor in the roads ox remain at sea. 

Stettin, November 12, 1835. 


The following regulations apply to all the Pru^^n ports : — 

Not\ficatkm* to Captains qf Ship* resjiecfing Importation and 
Exportation by Sea in the Prussian Dominions : — 

As soon as a ship arrives in the road, and has complied with 
the police regulations of the port (which are communicated to 
herb the captain repairs to the custom-house, and delivers a 
complete list or manifest of cargo. This list bears the title of 
a chief declaration or manifest. And in preparing it, the fol- 
lowing conditions are to be observed : — 

If the w hole cargo he not destined for the port, that part 
which i* to proceed further with the ship, is to be placed under 
a distinct division. 

The goods accompanied with bills of lading are entered in 
rotation after each other for every bill of landing. 

The account (or statement) is made out in kind and quan- 
tity , agreeable to those measures and divisions adopted in the 
tariff for the payment of duties. 

If there be a number of packages of similar articles, and 
each parYage contains an equal quantity, they may be entered 
summarily, according to thrir number and sire ; and a general 
statement of the contents will suffice. 

If the contents of the packages be different, then the con- 
tents of each must l« specified. 

The luggage of the passengers must be marked as such in 
the rvi>ort. I f it consist of general travelling luggage. It will 
he enough to state the particular boxes or parcels ; but if It 
consist of goods, then must these be stated, according to num- 
ber and kind. 

The Individual prop e r t y of the captain, with tha e xc ep ti on 
of the provisions, is stated' ilka other tradesmen's proper ty ^wUh 
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om lari on of th« declaration of a receiver j ami it la also tutal 
In the declaration what article remain out of the th)p‘« hold. 

If the captain have not brought with him a report, lie mar 
hare one completed In the |«ort, by a cuatoma officer j in which 
case he give* up all hi* papers to the Mild officer, who then 
at am pa amt numben them, the laat number twine marked aa 
such. The captain, at the «m* Ume, informs the offiw of 
the property belonging to himaelf and iWMTOfm, of which 
lh< re arv no account* ; w ho thereupon make* out a lint thereof, 
which I* signed by the ca|>tain, and returned, in order to be 
used in preparing the report. 

In caw the report han to lie prepared 6n chore, it mutt be 
delivered uu in HI houra, at hriett^fter the arrival of the 
captalh in the road If not. poumin it taken of the *hip, at 
hi* rapt-rue, which, according to the Judgment of the cuitoim, 
mat take plac^even mhmut , hut ftree of ti|Hnw. 

Krtjiet'ting the pn>rixk>n*, if they nmsiit of articles which 
pay a consumption duty, a distinct or u*j»*rBta report mint te 
given in duplicate. I hut la returned to the captain after a 
general rttWon, in order that he mas take with trim an o|ua 1 
quantity of the art:de* stm ifittl in it when he aad*. If thl» do 
not htppen. or IT the ilqwirturt do not take pi ece within a 
twelvemonth, then the consumption dutr Is to he paid on the 
article* remaining on hand. The captain It, however, at 
liberty to deposit the provision*, subject to the consumption 
duty, at the cu»toin-hou*«. unti! he sad- 

Inner ariic'rt, not properly belonging to the cargo, are In to 
far admitted, that thev » »Jot*bdrdty belong to the ship** inven- 
tory. and are uten-dU for the voyage. Article* whit It are not 
counted a* such are t uni If tl>ey be subject to a consumption 
Ur, or, in order to t -ke them again away, they are drj>o*iled 
at the custom -house. 

If the ship remain in the road, and do not enter the harbour, 
but convey* there the cargoes b? lighters, the consumption in 
the road i« tu free. A report of the provisions ruth. es, and 
further control over it onl< take* place when. In particular 
case*, it is considered necessary. 

If the captain hare another destination, and only visit* the 
harbour through necessity, then. In order to the security of the 
vessel and cargo, a general insjectloii only take* place, so that 
no inert of the cargo may lie sold or dleposssl of. When, ho*, 
erer, such security has been given, a report is made of the 
cargo, in as far as the ship'* papers and Use knowledge of the 
captain admit. 

Respecting the further treatment of the buslnesa, the cus- 
tom house will take such other measure*, according to circuit! 
stance*, ei*. whether the cargo remain untouched, or whi ther 
the same must be wholly or partly discharged for the repair of 


the ship, to that tJ»e cargo may he exported in Id original 
1 state. 

1 The cargo of vessels which put In to winter must be an* 

: nounced at »nun as powstMc, lit as far as (he ship’s papers 
! give information anti the knowledge of the captain extends 
upon the subject. The ln*|»ectloti of the external parts of the 
vessel, anti the articles contained thereon, takes place directly, 
and the entrance* to the ship’* hold are locked. Until the 
declaration. Inflection, and locking tn» of the vessel take 
place, she is guarded at the expense or the captain f which 
[ guard. In particular cases, may last as long as the customs 
I department may deem necessary . 

[ vessels which only anchor in the roads, and do not enter a 
port, are out of control of the customs officer* j they must 
not, however, hold any intercourse with the shore or the port, 

! otherwise they must give in reports beforehand, and present 
; their listen. 

I If tKe vessel remain In the road* longer than HI hours nfier 
; declaration Is made, l«efore proceeding to put In or unload, if 
j the one or the otheT he not prevented by strews of weather, then 
an officer repair* to the slop, examines the deck* and the ar- 
ticle* thereon, and lock* up the entrances. Sc. to tlte hold. 

! To the officer* who are ordered for service on board the 
! vessel is afforded a proper msintenance or treatment, the same 
as is given to traveller* of the trading rlosa. 

If the occupation of the vessel take* place at the cost of the 
captain, he l» then obligated to give the officer* tlie daily p-ty 
of their rank, as regulated, and to provide for ihrtr rdurn to 
their dwelling-place. 

If it ha|>peu that officer*, owing to an interrupted commu- 
nication with the *horr, are forced to remain beyond f days on 
: board, then the •-apt.iin must give them their meals, on their 
paying fat tlte same; and if any d.fficuliy arise about the 
charge. It I* to he decided by the police authorities. 

Ifi all ca»t**, the captain inuM row back the officer* from the 
ro->d to the linrlmur. 

The direction of the officers, touching the di*charge of the 
vessel, in order that they may Ik* able lo esercise pru|*erly the 
dutie* of their offic e, must le fo lowed. 

If a captain ha* a well -founded complaint to make about the 
j conduct of the officer*, he mu*t present it at the head cuctom- 

1 house ; and may, aftrr prrviou* examination, stt*ect. without 
delay, their dismissal fal>*telluitg . To every captain, after 
• clearing out, the register of complaints (which, a* cording to 
[ s. 107. of the regulation of taxe*. must he In every custom- 
house) i* presented, in order that tie may enter therein hi* 
. name, and whatever complaint he may have to make. 


Table of Fees payable to the Brokers of Stettin, as fixed the A January, 1834. 


Mt. sit. 

On Goods, Bills of Ex change, and Money. t tiros. 
On thf negotiation of hill* of ex* haoge. p.-r mite 1 O 
l>n ch.trigmg money, or pafwr* cona-iered as 
i money. ier unit; - - O 1 5 

| On ever*. description of t>U*ine*a in good*, except- 
ing t:ie cwn trade, jwr cent. - - ! U 7 

On the com trad-, *n.: - i 

Wheat, rye, pea*, and linseed (in *o far as tlie | 
f latter t* *otJ hv the wi.pei , percent- -'07 

j Harlev. oat*. a>al malt, per cent. - - O l > 

. .V.O — ( he item* l to I, inctudve, are to he paid 
' both by the buyer and the seller. 

■ On sale* by auction, from tlie seller, per cent. - 0 l’i 

If the same be withdiawn prvtliiut to the 

fixed period, a* retnu neral ion * - I 1 0 

On certificate* or extract of the journal, exetusive 

of tha stamp - - j 11 (II 

/'re* piyiMr to Skip It roktrt. 

For freighting »n*cU reckoned a- cording to 
Prussian normal last, payable by the owner as 
well aa the affreighter, per last - O 1 

For the charter-party from both parties, the af 
freighter and charterer - 1 O 

Tie stamp U to be paid separately by tie par- . 
fie* interested. I 

For reporting a vessel arriving with cargo, jier 
Prussian normal laat. - - .‘04 


Pf J 


o 


o 

ft 

o 


c 

o 


o 


j | Without distinction a* to the numter of per- 
son* mtere-ted in the cargo, or whence the vessel 
■ conns. ) 

F«w reporting an outwar«1-l»oui»d ship with c argo, 
|: per Prussian normal la->t 

,. Fur rey>orting a vessel in Imllsst coming lit or 
going out, per Prussian normal last - 
.Sole. • — if a vessel, routing in or going out, he 
only partly laden, such cargo is reduced lo I'm* 
i Man normal last*, in pro|wiiiion to the numtwr of 
lasts stated in the thlii-.' regl tcr, anti according to 
! this the duties are calculated. The items 3, 4 , 5, 
tlte broker has to charge to the ship. 

For insuring money on Itottomty, pavahte by 
the lender as well as the Narrower, for every U«'i 
dollar* - 

For salt-* of ships or single share*, from both 
part e*, buyer and seller, whether by auclton 
or privately, per coil, of the nrite - 
i; If I he sale la? n«d effected within the fixed 
period, on whole vessels 

on share* • » • • 

For cutilit air* and extract* fr<mt the chip papers, 
statement* of average*, or from the fog hook, 
;j exclusive stamp .... 


[noit.su. p/.' 
tiros. j 


I o * n j 

j o o in ; 

I 

| 

0 3 9 

0 7 6 

X o r> 

( O II I 

fr ho o j 


Account of the Export* of Com and Grain from Stettin in each of the 9 Year* ending with 1842. 


Year*. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

'o England. 

Barley. 

Oars- 

Peas. 

Wheat. 

To cttwT Count 
Rye. j Barley. 

tie*. 

Oats. 

Pea*. 


Or* 

Qrx. 

tfrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

V r »- 

Qrs - 


4,712 



900 

727 

17, »•'»!> 

99,274 

10,966 

1,004 


inn 

119 

. 

_ 

_ 

121 

651 

17,412 

4,269 

673 

l^jio 

1856 

H.y.Vi 

i /too 

17,1 15 

) ,040 

5,506 

7, 9*3 

41,KM> 

20,763 

1,731 

Mh4 

l*.y 7 

22,914 

49 it 

f», no 

15,154 

4,722 

21.2*<9 

69,500 

29,160 

2,794 

1,109 

IH.11 

45,758 


2.265 


950 

17.700 

29,9.50 

23,407 

1,270 

7,2.59 

1*59 

170,442 

2.600* 

.90,7 SO 

4,210 

4,604 

17.790 

39,692 

3,420 

230 

1 r 59ll 

1910 

2 * 6,300 

39,«72 | 

1 1,410 

13,702 

21,265 

54,5-50 

6,93Jf 

- 

2/190 

IMi 

1942 

150,7*0 


523 1 

( Returns Imperfect.) 
- , ^>,907 

14,900 

. *-V®? 

5,271 

640 

1,000 


Account of the Value of the Imports and Export* at Stettin for each of the 9 Year* ending with 1842. 


Years 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Years. 

Import*. 

Exports. 

19.34 

A 

714/150 

A 

374.800 

1839 

* 

1,169/100 

A 

913,000 

i 1933 

HU /no 

290,000 

1 440 

1 ,324,000 

1 ,105,000 

1 1 830 

957,250 

477,500 

1941 

1/143,400 

1 ,624 ,1 HHl 

| 1437 

975,500 

4tHi.HGa 

1412 

: ,109/100 

1,621,600 

1 1938 

963/100 

482,200 
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Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles exported from Stettin by Sea in 1842, distinguishing 
the Quantities shipped for the U. Kingdom and ali other Countries, with their aggregate Value. 


Articles. 

17. Kingdom. 

All other 
Countries. 

Total Quantity. 

Value in .Sterling 
at 6| Prussian 
Dollar per 1/. 

Arsenic • 

- - centner 

- 

382 

388 

380 

Hones and bone dung - 

* - 

21,361 

5,001 

89,422 

5,910 

llratidy 

- - 

4,0*20 

207 ,V(H 

211,923 

92.7.30 

Hrow n*tone 

• - _ 


2,779 

2,779 

1/180 

Chemical falarlcatlon - 

— 

- 

271 

* 271 

2/140 • 

Cloth 

- • 

- - 

• 36 

36 

1,273 

Fla* 

- — 

5,467 


6 , 467 

6,-540 

Flour 

• - 

4,020 

. 5,200 

9,220 

.5,5.30 

(ilsu of alt kind* 

- - 

- • 

1,584 

1,584 

2,2.50 

Crain, jieas 

lost 

934 

hi 

1,1 15 

22,580 

barley 

— 

60 

502 

M* 

6,710 

oats 

• * 


61 

01 

540 

rve 

- “ 


8,876 

8,876 

143,800 

wheat 

• * 

11,3.08 

1 ,800 

10,1.58 

523,720 

Herrings 

- - barrel* 

- 

150 

1.50 

* 180 

Jntilgo 

- - centner 

- 

23 

23 

2,070 

Iron of all kind* 

— 


1,15| 

1,151 

940 

Linseed 

* ' 

2 

618 

0.'9 

4,251 

611 

4,869 

3JffO ' 

2/WO 

M adder* 

- - 

! 

259 

259 ! 

540 

Medical produce 

- - 

- 

1 ,7 7 2 

1J72 I 

12,750 

Oil, rape 

- - 

■ - 

8,1 15 

6,14.5 1 

13,190 

tram 

- 

375 

- 


510 

takes 

• - ] 

1 1 9,8 1 1 

• 

119,814 

21,720 

Potash 



M7 

387 

420 

Rag* 

— 

ISO j 


189 

190 

Kap-MiHl - 


5,387 _ 

6<l,3<>3 ! 

55,750 

34,7.50 

Heal colour 



270 | 

270 

270 

Seed, clover - 

- sell off el ' 

I 140 ’ ; 

«,6sM 1 

1 2,s m 

1,120 

Smalls 

* - centner 


71 ! 

! 71 

290 

Spelter 

Wood, stave* - 

- 

40,027 

47.524 ] 

47,5.51 

67,7.50 

- sebock j 

6,246 1 

10,851 

1 6/(97 i 

36,820 

fir timber 

- pt. c.-s 

VC, 

20,431 1 

21/426 | 

29, *20.5 

oak 

1 St j 

3,9<>6 1 

46,223 

50,1 8»» ] 

42,820 

mast and bowsprit 

- - pieces ! 

12 j 

11 

23 ! 

1.50 

homls and planks 

- - , 

- - ! 

87/8(5 

87.005 | 

6,190 

candies Imixi* 

- 

- I 

10,026 

10,026 l 

200 

lath wood 

* - fathom ! 

Cl j 


64 j 

290 

Wool and jam 

- - centner . 


632 ’ I 

632 

5,700 

Sundries 

— ! 

688 ! 

3,115 

3,803 ! 

5,970 

Total value 

. 

£608,200 

£499,809 I 

£1,108,000 1 


Of the total value of the imports, amounting, in 1*42, to 1,624,400/., goods valued at ftlft,G60/. were 
supplied by England. These consisted principally of iron, salt, coal, herrings, sugar, and other colonial 
products. 

Account of the Export of Linseed and Rapeseed Cakes in — 



3S.SU cwt. 

27/(38 

.*;,aki 


70,643 

II 9,540 I 


1839 

ISM 

ISil 

1812 


11. r »,ll6 cwt. 

162,457 


M.i.Kir, 


119,814 


STOCKHOLM, the capital of Sweden, situated at the junction of the lake Maelar 
with an inlet of the Baltic, in lat. 59° 2<V 31" N., Ion. 17° 54' E. ; a well-built, hand- 
some city. Population, in 1839, 83,885. The entrance to the harbour is intricate and 
dangerous, and should not be attempted without a pilot; hut the harbour itself is 
capacious and excellent, the largest vessels lying in safety close to the quays. Stock- 
holm possesses from a third to a half the foreign trade of Sweden ; but this is confined 
within comparatively narrow limits. The government has long been accustomed to 
endeavour to promote industry by excluding foreign products ; latterly, however, this 
system has been considerably relaxed, with great advantage to the trade of the country, 
and the well-being of the people. Iron, timber, and deals form the great articles of ex- 
port. Swedish iron is of very superior quality, and is rather extensively used in Great 
Britain ; the imports of it amounting, in ordinary years, to about k£>,(XX) tonMUtclusive 
of 600 tons of steel. In addition to the above leading articles, Stockholrn exports 
pitch, tar, copper, 8cc. The timber is inferior to that from the southern ports of the 
Baltic. The imports principally consist of colonial products, cotton, dye stuffs, salt, 
British manufactured goods, hides,*fish, wine, brandy, wool, fruit, 8c c. In seasons of 
scarcity corn is imported, but it is generally an article of export. 


Pilotage, — V easels bound for Stockholm take a pilot at the small island of Oja. Lands-hort light- 
house is erected on the southern extremity of this island, in lat. 58° 44' 30 ' N., Ion. 17° .*>2' 1ft" E. It is 

E aimed white, and Is furnished with a fixed light, elevated lft8 feet above the level of the sea, which may 
e seen, under favourable circumstances, ft leagues off. The signal for a pilot is a flag at the fore-top- 
mast head, or firing a gun. 


Account of the principal Articles imported into and exported from Stockholm in 1842. 


Rum and other spirit* kmnn. 102,593 
Coffee - - lb*. 3,04 1 ,263 

Indigo . . — 30,617 

R«w sugar - - — 7 , 504 , .Vis 

Tobacco, leaf - — 520,53 I 

_ stems - — 891,263 

Cotton - . — 64 R, 368 

Cotton jam (white) - — 466,780 


ITU. 

Hide* - - It*. 1,486,094 

Herrings - - barrels 37.866 

Salt - - 60.478 

Coals - - - 60,448 

Hemp - - shlppound* 8,869 

Tallow - - 11.1 pound* 78,586 

FUh, dried - — 66,984 


ExroaTs. 

Iron, bar - shippounda 850,865 

P'g - — 5,998 

nails - — 4,307 

Copper - — 3,506 

Steri - - — 5,30ft 

Tar - - barrels 85,368 

I IManks and boards - doaraa 89,678 

I Refined sugar - - lbs. 1,012,739 


There belonged to the port, in 1841 , 149 ships, measuring 85,566 ton*. 
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M mtg f, — Account* »r* kepi her*. In Uottenburg. and nnc. 
nlU throughout Sweden, In paper money, conaiaung of rlx- 
dolhun kiwv; 1 rtxdnllar being equal to tt skillings, and 
1 ikilllnK to 19 ntndatvcka. The exchange with Ixncton U at 
about IV rtxcloilam banco per If., to that the rlxdoilar U worth 
about It. W. sterling. Hltdollan banco may l* exchanged for 
specie rlv dollar* at the rata of V) the former for 4 of the Utter. 
But there are eery fow coins, rtirw of copper. In circulation ; 
the currency conaistiiwr almost wholly of notes, vary trie from 
A skit l trues to 300 rixdoSlars banco. 

WHgk/x mm* JfMtsm The elctuali or commercial weights 

are punda, H sounds, and aklppunds j VO pumU being equal to 
1 lispund. and HUIUpumba I ski pound ; lfM) lbs. Swedish 
commercial weight a 93| Um. avdfrdupoia as 4*4 kiiog. as 
871 1W. of Hamburg. 

The iron weights are 3-3tha of the victual! or commercial 
weights; 90 marks = 1 mark pund ; DO mark minds =s 1 
aktpwund; and 7| sktppunda =» 1 ton English. Hence, 1(8) 
punos Swedish iron weight =* 73 Ih*. arusrdupois, and 100 Iba. 
avoirdupois =* 133 113 Im. Swedish iron weight. 

In corn measure : — 

4 Quarts - - =» I Spann. 

V Spann • - = 1 Tun or barrel 


I Tun • - = 4 l -6 th Winch, bush. 

A last of rye from fliga - =s 18 Tuns. 

Ditto liefvau • =• I'ji — 

Ditto Stettin • as 9*4 — 

Ditto Htralsund as 94 — 

The tun of 3* kappoc contains 4 I -6th Winchester bushels. 
In liquid measure t — 

V Ktup - - • a I Kami*. 

13 K armor • - - =s I .inker. 

9 Ankers * - - =» 1 Kimer. 

V Kimers - - - =s 1 Atmi. 

14 Ahm • - > =s I Oxhuft. 

V Oxhofl - - - =a 1 Pipe. 

The pipe a Itil English wine gallons ; ami, consequently, 
the ahm 2 41 3-1 Vtha ditto, anti KM) kannor =» 69 I -3u» ditto. 

The Swedish foot a l I 6H4 English Inches; the ell or alna 
as V fort j the fX thorn =* 3 ells ; the rod as 3 ells. 

In estimating by lasts ; — 

1 Last of pilch, ashes, Ac. - - *» 19 barrels. 

1 ditto tar, oil, Ac. - . = 13 ditto. 

1 Last of hemp, flax, tallow, Ac. « a 8 sklppnnds. 

1 Ton of Liverpool common salt - as 7 tuns Swed. 


Pro/brm4 Invoice of 150 Shippounil* or 20 Ton* of Iron shipped from Stockholm for London in 1843. 


* 





«.• mw. 

130 shippaund* *4 144 rtxdoiUr banco - 


• 


• 

9,173 0 

0 

ca^rges. 







Export duty, town don, and shipping charge* 

Brokerage for chattering the ship ... 

• 

Rlxd. 81 

IV 

O 



- 

9 

4 

O 



Dm to fox purchase, 4 per cent. ... 

• 

3 

*1 

0 



Stamp aad postages - - - 

- 

4 

*4 

0 

93 13 




— 

— 

0 






9,*6H 13 

0 

Cam mission, V per cent. • 

* 

* 


* 

43 IM 

0 

Bill brokerage, 4 pc cent. 





9,313 31 

O 

- 

* 


- 

* 43 

O 






9,316 *6 

O 


Account of the official Value of the Article* Imported into and exported from Sweden in 1841. 


Fin I sod - 
Russia - 
Denmark 

Prw*da • 


Meek lei 


Han.>*ee and 

< Udenburg 

Holland - 
Belgium - 
Britain - 

France - 

- • 1 

Portugal 
til hr altar - ' 
Italy . - j 

A u stria - 
Turkey - - j 

Egypt - 
Algiers - 
1 'ruled States 

w5 Indies - 
BrariU * 

Hirst Plaie - 
East Indies > 


Exports. 


Bar iron, pig iron, sugar, grain, Ac 
t'orn, alum. Ac. 

Iron, copper, (teals, Ac. 

Iron, are), ctpptr, alum, tar, and w< 
inuo 

Iron. Ac. 

Same as to Pruesla 
Imn. Ac- ... 
Ditto 

Iron, copper, tat, rock irvwi, ashes 
Iron, wood, steel, out*, linseed - 
Iron, steel, manganese, liroeed, 
wood, outs. Ac. 

Iron, wood, tar • 

Wi ' 


Iron, steel, wood, tar 
Iron, wood, tar 
Ditto 
Iron, tar 

Iron. wood, glasa 
Wood 

Wood, iron - 
Iron - 
Wood 

Iron, steal, wood 
Iron, duals - 
Imw 
Ditto 


| Iron, grain, tar, sugar, paper, Ac. 

j Banco rlxd. 

1 Bullion and coined money 



Wood, tar. provision*, hides, skins 
Hemp, hides, furs, tallow, wool 
Colonial produce, grain, wool, Ac. 
linln, Ac. - 

Colonial produce, manufactures, wine, 
wool, Ac. 

Ditto ditto 

Drain, wool, hides, skins 
Tobacco - 

Dye stuff's, oils, paper, cheese, Ac. 

Hides, machinery, cotton, Ac. 

Cotton yarn, rosls, manufactures, mac hi 
nery, wine. Indigo, colonial gmsU, Ac. 
Wine, brandy, manufactures, salt 
Wine, salt, fruits 
Wine, salt, fruit*, leather 

Salt, wine, oils, fruits - 


- I 


Value, j 

ftlsco rij-ri. 

1,936,330 

1.619,660 
1,679,930 
979,430 
3,1 16,M9M 

7(>4,HV» 
109,* M) 
.303 ,9 V) 

»93,7K> 

9,68 4.700, 
361.970 
133,940 
181,391) 

79,790 


American and colonial produce 

Sugar, coffee - 
Sugar, coffee, and hides 
limes, wool, Ac. 


Sugar, hides, coffee, 
rice, Ac. 

Pish, oil, Ac. - 


1,139,090 

77. *00 
- ‘ 9/M »3.94lT 
-I 36,39' r 


Bullion and coined money 


arrack, spices, 

I J ! vat'Mivv 

Banco rlxd. - } 19.797 ,031 1 


Banco rlxd. - 99,897,3601 


Banco Had. 669,790' 


# Shipping of Sweden in 1841. 

E mp lo ye d In the foreign trade ... 

Interior and c nes ti ng trade .... 
Belonging to private Individuals ... 


771 ships of 117^98 tons. 
- 1.4 1 1 ships of 69,910 tom. 

• 34 steamer* of 9/>J0 ham 


Regulation* a* to tke working qf Mine* in Sirrdm The mines of Sweden, though Inconsiderable At 

compared with thoae of thl» country, arc a considerable source of national wealth. They are principally 
situated In the central province*, which have no fewer than 281 out of the 586 mine* *aid to exist in the 
kingdom. Swedish iron Is of a very superior quality, and that of the Danemora mines la especially well 
fitted for conversion Into steel ; but, owing to iujudicious restrictions and the want of coal, the produc- 
tion In Sweden !s not supposed t including what is licensed and what is made for home consumption 
without a llcrm-e) to exceed 85.000 or 00,000 tons bar iron, of which about 70,000 are exported. In 1839 
we Imported 17,049 tons of Swedish Iron. The copper mine* produce. In all, only about 750 tons a year ; 
the metal is not so good as that of England, and Is impregnated with Iron. Fahlun, the chief mine, has 
long been In a declining state, the number of workmen at present employed not exceeding 500. The 
works of this mine are conducted entirety by water power, and are remarkable for their completeness; 
connected with them Is a manufactory of sulphuric acid. The smelting furnaces apd Iron works are 
licensed to produce certain quantities, some being as low as 50 tons, and others as high as 400 or 500 ton* ; 
•n«l some fine bar Iron works have licences for 1,000 tons each. These licence* are granted by too 
College of Mines, which has a control over ail iron work* ami mining operations. The iron master* 
make annual returns of their manufacture, which must not exceed the privileged or licensed t 

on pain of the overplus being confiscated. The college has sitshlUhn* court* of mines in , 1 

with supervising officers of various ranks. All iron sent to a port of shipment must be landed at tlie 
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public welgh*hou»e, the superintendent of which is a delegate of the college ; bo that it it impossible for 
an iron master to send more iron to market than his licence authorises. It is true that sates are made 
to inland consumers at the forges* of which no returns are made out, and in so far the licences are ex- 
ceeded ; but it is not supposed that the quantity so disposed of exceeds a few thousand tons a year. 
Kvery furnace and forge pays a certain annual duty to the crown. Its amount is fixed by the college 
when the licence is granted j and care is taken not to grant the licence to any one unless he hare the 
command of forests equal to the required supply of charcoal without encroaching on the supply of this 
material required for the existing forges in the neighbourhood. As the supply of pig-iron Is limited 
to the quantity licensed to be made, the college, in granting new licences to bar-iron works, always takes 
into consideration how far this may be done without creating a scarcity of pig-iron. Hence, the erection 
of new forges depends — 1st, on haring a supply of charcoal, without encroaching on the forests which 
supply your neighbours ; and 2d, on the quantity of pig-iron which the college knows to be disposable. 
The courts of the mines decide all disputes that arise among the iron masters regarding the exceeding 
of their licences, encroachments, Ac. ; an appeal to the college lying from their decision, and ultimately 
to the king in council, or to the supreme court of the kingdom. 

It is needless to dwell on the impolicy of such regulations. No doubt it is quite right for government 
to interfere to prevent the waste and destruction of the forests ; but, having done this. It should abstain 
(tom all other interference, and leave every one at liberty to produce as much iron as he may think 
proucr. Mines of any importance are usually held by a society of shareholders. Some of them arc only 
worked occasionally ; and, as the labour is performed by peasants, who live ostensibly by husbandry, ft 
is impossible to form any correct estimate of the numbers engaged in minihg industry. 

STOCKINGS, as every one knows, are coverings for the legs. They are formed of 
only one thread entwined, so as to form a species of tissue, extremely elastic, and readily 
adapting itself to the figure of the part it is employed to cover. This tissue cannot be 
called cloth, for it has neither warp nor woof, but it approaches closely to it ; and for 
the purposes to which it is applied, it is very superior. 

1. Historical Sketch of the Stocking Manufacture. — It is well known that the Romans 
and other ancient nations had no particular clothing for the legs During the middle ages, 
however, hose or legging , made of cloth, began to be used ; and at a later period, the 
art of knitting stockings was discovered. Unluckily, nothing certain is known as to the 
individual by whom, the place where, or the time when, this important invention was 
made. Howell, in his History of the World (vol. jiu p. 222.); says, that Henry VIII. 
wore none but cloth hose, except there came from Spain by great chance a pair of silk 
stockings; that Sir Thomas Gresham, the famous merchant, presented Edward VI. 
with a pair of long silk stockings from Spain, and that the present was much taken 
notice of ; and he adds, that Queen Elizabeth was presented, in the third year of her 
reign, with a pair of black knit silk stockings and that from that time she ceased to wear 
cloth hose. It would appear from this circumstantial account, that the art of knitting 
stockings, or at least that the first specimens of knit stockings, had been introduced into 
England from Spain about the middle of the 16th century ; and such seems to have 
been the general opinion, till an allusion to the practice of knitting, in the pretended 
poems of Rowley, forged by Cliatterton, made the subject be more carefully investi- 
gated. The result of this investigation showed clearly that the practice of knitting was 
well known in England, and had been referred to in acts of parliament, a good many years 
previously t^the period mentioned by Howell. Rut it had then, most probably, been 
applied only to the manufacture of woollen stockings ; and the general use of cloth hose 
shows that even these had not been numerous. There is no evidence to show whether 
the art is native to England, or has been imported. — (See Beckmanns Inventions , voL iv. 
art. Knitting Nets and Stockings.') 

It is singular that the stocking frame, which, even in its rudest form, is a very com- 
plex and ingenious machine, that could not be discovered accidentally, but must have 
been the result of deep combination §.nd profound sagacity, should have been discovered 
so early as 1589, before, in fact, the business of knitting was generally introduced- The 
inventor of this admirable machine was Mr. William Lee, of YV oodborough, in Notting- 
hamshire. He attempted to set up an establishment at Calverton, near Nottingham, for 
the manufacture of stockings, but met with no success. In this situation he applied to 
the queen for assistance ; but, instead of meeting with that remuneration to which his 
genius and inventions so well entitled him, he was discouraged and discountenanced ! 
It need not, therefore, excite surprise that Lee accepted the invitation of Henry IV. 
of France, who, having heard of the invention, promised him a magnificent reward if he 
would carry it to France. llenry kept his word, and Lee introduced the stocking 
frame at Rouen with distinguished success ; but after the assassination of the king, the 
concern got into difficulties, and Lee died in poverty at Paris. A knowledge of the 
machine was brought back from France to England by some of the workmen who had 
emigrated with Lee, and who established themselves in Nottinghamshire, which still 
continues to be the principal seat of the manufacture. — (See Beckmann's Inventions , 
vol. iv. pp. 313 — 324. ; and Letters on the Utility and Policy of Machines , Lond. 1780.) 

During the first century after the invention of the stocking frame, few improvements 
were made upon it, and 2 men were usually employed to work 1 frame. But in the 
course of last century, the machine was very greatly, improved. The late ingenious Mr. 
Jedediah Strutt, of Derby, was the first individual who succeeded in adapting it to the 
manufacture of ril*bed stockings. 
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Statistical View of the Stocking Trade — We suhjr i, from a paper by Mr. Felkin, of Nottingham, 
who is advantageously known by bis. statistical researches, the following view of the state of the British 
hosiery trade in 1832. 


Worsted hosiery Is cli^fljr made in Leicestershire : silk ho- 
siery in IK-rby and Nottingham ; and cotton hosiery throughout 
the counties ot Nottingham and Derby, at Hinckley. and at 
Tewkesbury. The analysis furnished by lllackner,* in 1X12, 
may be, perhaps, modified as follows, so as to show the kinds 
ana qualities of goods which the frames are now employed 
unon.Ti*.- ... 


Main cotton, 14 to’ 22~g4tiifr l 1,600 ; 24 to VH- gauge. 

1,600; 30 to 34- gauge, if ,7 1X1; 36 to (.O-gauge, 1,600 
frames ...... 7,590 

Gauze, 600; cloves and caps, 1,000; drawers, 500; 
sundries, 560 ..... 2,660 

Wide frames, making cut ups and various other kinds 6,U30 
Worsted, 12 to 20-gauge, 4,100; 22 to 26-gsuge, 

3,600; 28 to 34-gauge, 1,450 flames - - 9.150 


Angola, 1,350; lambs' wool, 1,900 ; shirts, 500 frames 3,750 
Wiue frames, on with worsted goods - 620 

»»lk, 2,300 ; gloves, 360 ; and knoU, 350 - - 3,000 

Total of frames - 33,000 

The following statement, It is ltelleved, presents s sufficiently 

X rate approximation to the annual amount In quantity and 
c of the goods manufactured in tills trade, to answer all 
practical purposes: — 

Kach narrow cotton frame produces about 40 dozen of hose 
a year, if of women's sire; wide cotton framM, 300; narrow 
worsted, 75; wide worsted, 150 ; and silk, 30. There are — 


Frame*. 




/>ui en. 


IJ>s. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 

10,300 


fashioned cot- 
ton ho%e 

V | 

■120,000 


880,000™"™! 


73,000 

t»C 

C 

220,000 

: 

52,000 1 


525,000 

6,00!) 

9 

T 

out up, Ac. - 
fashioned 


1 ,960,000 

! v 

2,940,000 — 

<s 

172.1XX) 

(9 

2X5,000 

br 

98,000 

a 

556,1 XK) 

9,500 

'll 

’ 710,000 

1 c 

L 3 . 

2,S lo,ooo M ^ r,t * 

. *8 

2X1,000 

e 

215,000 

C 

41,000 ' 

.a 

5 10,000 

1,000 

cut ut>, Ac. - 
Angola 

lOO.OiXl 

1 

400,000 _ 

-2 

40.000 


50,000 


10,(K)0 1 

s 

80,000 

1,300 

a. 

96.1X10 


332,500 — 

► 

45,(XX) 

i 

4H, (XH) 

<e 

)9,(X40 

1 

loi.nno 

1,900 


tombs' wool - 


135.IXX) 


639,500 — 


Ho.OOO 

50,1X10 


1G.IXX) 

146, (XH) 

3,1 XX). 


.silk 


9t>.(XX)j 


lOi.'KXlsilk 


.120,000. 

* 

.los,(xR). 


. 13,(XK)j 


241, (KKJ 

33, OX) 




5,510, (XXI 


H,!37,0(X) 


814,000 


yiH.ixxi 


229,000 

1,991 ,01 x) 


According to this calculation, the value of the cotton hosiery 

and that of silk is 2tl,*MH)/ To produce these goods, it Is nr 

are umsI ; and 140,000 lbs. of raw silk 12-5ths fldna and .' 
wool, value 316, 000/. The total original value <»f the materials 
ultimate cost value of 1,991,000/., in this manufacture. 

There are employed in the various processes, as follows, vi/. . 

In cotton spinning, doubling, Ac., 3,000; worsted £ 
carding, spinning, Ac., 2,500 ; silk winding, throw- 
ing. Ac., 1.000 ..... 6,500 

In making stockings, 13,000 men, tO.OOO women, and 
1 0,0 X) youths ; and women and children in seaming, 
winding, Ac., 27,000 .... 60.0<>0 

In embroidering, mending, bleaching, dyeing, dressing, 
putting-up, Ac., probably about ... 6, MX) 

Total persons employ «1 • 73,<KM) 


The capital employes! in the various branches of the trade 
may be thus estimated, taking th*- m ichinery and frames nt 
neither their original cost, nor actual selling price, but nt 
their working value, and the stocks of hosiery on an average of 

'ears ; _ 

Tl»e capital lit mills and machinery, for preparing £ 
cotton, is - - - - 70,000 

— — worsted, Ac. 52,tWH) 

— — silk - lx.lxx) 


Fixed capital in mills, Ac. ... i tn.noo 

— in frames - 245,000 


Total of fixed capital - £585, (XXI 


annually made is 8X0,000/. ; that of worsted, Ac. is 870,000/. ; 
Obnble that 1,5X1,000 lbs. of r.iw <<>tt«n wool, value I63,(M n/., 
l-:>lhs Novi), value 9l,iXH'/. ; also, 6,3lX,tXX) lbs. of English 
uied Is, therefore, 560,000/., which, it ap|M.*ars, Incomes of the 


In wool and jam In proems and stock 

£ 

- 85,000 

- 150,1 if X) 

- 35,000 

Floating capital in spinning, Ac. 

* £270, (*0O 

Capital In narrow rotton frame** - 

— wide — 

— narrow worsted frames 

— wide - 

— silk frames 

£ 

- 62,' 00 
- 60,000 
. 76,1X8) 

- 11,000 
- 3 6,000 

Fixed capital in frames 

-£2»5,<XK> 

I n goods in process nnd stock 

£ 

- 360, (XX) 

- 345, <XM) 

- 85,<XX> 

Floating capital in making hose - 
— In spinning, Ac. * 

- 780, (XX) 

- 270,000 

Total of floating capital 

£1,050, (MM) 


We have no more recent account of the manufacture, on which any reliance can be 
placed ; hut we are informed by Mr. Felkin, that the number of frames may at present 
(1843) he taken at 36,000, and that wages, though low, are rising. 

According to the above estimate of the total value of the stocking manufacture in 
1833 (1,991,000/.), it would not give more than l 2s. 5d. for the average expenditure on 
stockings of each individual of the then existing inhabitants of Great Baitain. There 
can, however, be little or no doubt that this sum is decidedly under the mark ; and its 
insufficiency will appear the more striking when it„is recollected that a large portion of 
the hosiery whose value is included in the above estimate, does not consist of stockings, 
but of woollen and cotton shirts and drawers, gloves, mitts, night-caps, shawls, &c. 
Perhaps we shall not be far wrong in estimating the total average Expenditure per 
individual of the population of Great Britain on stockings and other articles of hosiery, 
at 4s. each; which, taking the population at 18,500,000, would give 3,700,000/. for the 
total value of the manufacture. And this estimate, we incline to think, will be found 
to be pretty near the mark. 

In the estimate given above, by Mr. Felkin, no notice is taken of the hosiery made in 
Westmoreland and Cumberland, and in Scotland, where, however, it is rather extensively 
produced. In fact, there are at present (1843) between 600 and 700 stocking frames at 
work in Dumfries and its vicinity, and about 1,300 in Ilawick, exclusive of a farther 
number in Aberdeen, See., and of the knitted stockings made in the Orkney and Shetland 
islands. 

In our customs returns, cotton hosiery and lace are mixed up together, so that the 
value of the exports of each cannot he separately specified. The exports of both have, 
however, increased considerably of late years, and we are well assured that the increase 
has been as great in the hosiery as in the lace branch. The Germans, it is true, have 
succeeded in disposing of considerable quantities of hosiery in South America, particu- 
larly in Brazil ; a consequence, partly, of the low price at which the goods are produced 
in the cottages of peasants who derive the principal part of their subsistence from other 
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sources; but more, we are informed, from the German stockings being better adapted to 
the taste of the people to wjiom they are offered, the English stockings being all too 
long. TJns,.hoWver, is a defect that, one should think, might be easily obviated ; and 
if so, English . hosiery would have the same preference in Brazil that it has in most 
other markets. n 

STORAX. See Balsam. 

(STORES^ MILITARY and NAVAL, include arms, ammunition, 8cc. It is 
enacted, that, nO apns, ^inirmnition, or utensils of war, be imported by way of mer- 
chandise, except by licence, for furnishing his Majesty’s public stores only. — (6 Geo. 4. 
c. 107.) ^ 

STORES, inuQommercial navigation, the supplies of different articles provided for the . 
subsistence and Accommodation of the ship’s crew and passengers. 

It is laid down, In general, that the surplus stores of every ship arriving irom parts beyond seas are to 
be subject to the same duties and regulations as those which affect similar commodities when imported 
as merchandise ; but if it shall appear to the collector and comptroller that the quantity of such stores is 
not excessive, nor unsuitable, under all the circumstances of the voyage, they may be entered for the 
private use of the master, purser, or owner of such ship, on payment of the proper duties, or be ware- 
housed lor the future use of such ship, although the same could uot be legally imported by way of mer- 
chandise (3 & 4 IVill. 4'. c. 5*2. ^ 35.) 


A List, by which to calculate the Amount of Stores, of the estimated Average Numher of Days’ Dura- 
tion of a Voyage from the U. Kingdom to the different Ports enumerated, and back. 


Ports of Destination. of 

Voyage. 


/V Itea 
Antigua 

Augustine’s IJay 


A relabel ago Isles 

Archangel - 

Australia 

A lexnndretta 

Acapulco, Mexico 

Bergen 

Bona 

Bornholm - 
Barcelona - 
Bus- ot' Rose* 
Baltimore 
Bahama Isles 
Barhadoes - 
Mortice 

Bermuda - . 

Boston - “ 

Bahia 

Brazils 

Buenos Ayres 

Bay of Campeachy 


Curthiigt-na - 

Cape ile Verde Islands, 
viz. 

St. Antonio -I 

St. Vincent - V 

^St. Jago - _ J 


Canary Isles 
Christiania - 
Copenhagen 
Cette 

Civita Vecchia 

Corsica Isle - 
Cayenne 
Cape Haytl - 
Charlestown 
Chesapeake Bay 

Cut, a 
Cura^oa 
Cronstadt 
Cattdla Isle - 
Cephalonla - 
Corfu Isle - 
Calaluu* 

Cai** Coast Castle 
Carthagena, Spanish 
main . 

Cape St. Mary 
Constantinople - 
Colombia River 
Cumana 


Ports of Destination. of Ports of Destination. 
, Voyage.; j 

Cyprus - - ,180 I' Majorca 

I Cape of Good Hope ¥ 1 0 j. .Minorca 

I Call., a - - i 4<»0 | Marseilles ■ 

( <x]uiml>o - - 400 Messina ? 

| Chili - - , 300 .Montreal 

Calcutta - - | 400 : Malta 

, ColointK) - * ; 505 M artinlco 

i Ceylon - - ( 305 :• Mariegalnnte 

I Cuddalore - - . -too | Miramithi - 


Canton 
I Dantzic 
’ Drouthclin - 
: Delaware Bay 


DavU’s Straits 
\ Kudnlen 
; Killing 
I i Klsineur 
; Klba Isle - 
1 Kssequibo 
i| Friendly Islands 
ij Fare Islands, N.Seu - 
I Faro Islands, Canaries 
Ferrol 
I Fayal 
Fernando Po 
i Falkland Islands 
! Gottenburg 
! ! Gibraltar 


t tiuadaloupe - 
Greek Islands, attd 
Greece 
Gallipoli 

Greenland Fishery 
Goree 

Guayaquil - - 

GaugnpaUun 

Hamburg 

Heligoland - 

Haytl 

Halifax 

Hnvannah - 

Honduras 

Hudson’s Ray 

Hobart Town 

Iceland 

Ivica 

Italy 

Isle of Sable 
Ionian Isles - 
Islands In the Archlp. 
Isles of France and 
Bourbon - 
Jamaica 
.lava 

Kdnlgsberg - 
J I.ima 
I .ad rones 


I.a Guayra - 
j La Conception 
: Maalstrooin - 
I Malaga 
i Madeira 
j M ctnel 
Mogadore 


, Monte Video - 1 

| Madagascar- - | 

I Mexico. Vide Vera 
| Cruz and Acapulco. 

Mogadore 
i Mauritius 
Madras 
Malabar 
I Malacca 
Manilla 
S Mangalore - 
1 Masulkpatam 
i Mocha 
Nantes 

Newfoundland 
! North Bergen 
Naples 

ij Xarhonne - 
! Nice 
; Nevis 
Nova Scotia - 
1 New York - 
1 New Providence 
; New Orleans 
j New Guinea 
New South Wales 
New Zealand 
Neganatam - 
I New Brunswick 
| Newport 

| e : : 

Otidieite 
j! Owhvhee 
ii Petersburg - 
i Tillau 

: Placentia Harbour 
! Port St.John, New- 
i found la ml - 
Port-au-Prince, Ilayti 
Palermo 
lVns.K'ola 
■ Phi lad cl pi via 
. Port Kico 

' Providence, Bahama 
I Islands 
j Pernambuco 
Porto Bello - 
Para 
Panama 
i Peru 

j Philippine Islands 
j Pondicherry 
Pcllew Islands 
Quebec 

i Queen Ann’s Point 
Rto Grande - 
R lo Janeiro - 
Rochelle 
Revel 
Riga 
Rugen 
Rome 


I Days 1 1 j Da vs 

I of 1 1 Ports of Destination. of 

j Voyage. I | Voyage. 

' IB) Rhodes Island - 180 

j 111) River Gambia - IpO 

I 150 i St. Andero - - 80 

1-150 j St. L'bes - - 80 

I 1 .VI Salce - 1¥0 

| 140 ! Stettin - - UK) 

I ISO j; Stockholm - - 10O 

I ]M> I ; St. John’s, Newfound. 1*0 

| lot ) , St. Man’s - 95 

180 St. Michael’s, Azores 80 

180 ! St. John, New Bruns. p/0 

. ¥30 St. Andrew, do. - 1¥0 

| *70 ! Salerno - - 150 

i j Sardinia Isle - 150 

Susa - - P/0 

105 | Savannah - - 150 

¥70 [ Syracuse - - I 140 

400 | St. Augustine’s Bay - 150 

5t>5 I St. Helena - - j ¥10 

4(H) ' Sydney, N. S. M ales j loo 

4¥0 ;! Sumatra - - 1 4nO 

365 i Society Islands - I 4/0 

4tK) 11 Swan River - - I 585 

3«5 i Singapore - - I 304 j 

80 ; Surat - - 5G3 

* l¥0 '! Sandwich Isles - ! 480 

lOO j South Sea Fishery - ' 5 years 

150 St. Bartholomew - 180 

150 : St. Croix - - 180 

130 St. Christopher’s - 180 

- 180 \ St. Domingo - ¥10 

-I 1¥0 St. Kustatra - 186 

1¥() St. Lucia - 180 

165 ;! St. Martin - 180 

190 !! St. Thomas - 180 

400 • t St. Vincent’s - 180 


j Santa Martha 
; St. Salvador, or 
■ j St. Sebastian 
j Senegal 
j Sierra Leone 
j Scandaroon - 
; 1 ra 
q Smyrna 
!i Tangier 
!l Trinity Bay - 
! Tunis 

| Tarragona - 
i Tonningen - 


Tellicherry - 

Tranquebar - 

Trincumalec 

Vigo 

Valencia 

Venice 

Vera Crux - 

Venezuela - 

Valdivia 

Valparaiso - 

Van Diemen’s Land 

Wyburg 

Zara 

Zea 

Zante Isle - 
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For 'such places as are not included in the List, 
the place nearest thereunto. 

No stores shall be shipped for the uae of any ship bound to 
parts beyond the mu. nor shall any Roods be deemed to be such 
stores, excei*t%uch as shall be borne upon the victualing bill. 
_ (3 At 4 Will. 4. c. AS. sect. 16.) 

Goods deli vered Into the charge of the searcliers to be shipped 
as stores, may be so shipped without entry or payment of any 
duty, for any ship of the burden of 70 tons at least bound upon 
a voyage to foreign parts, the probable duration of which out 
and home will not be less than 40 days: provided such stores 
be duly borne upon the ship's victualling bill, and be shipped in 
such quantities, and subjec t to such directions and regulations, 
as the commissioners or customs shall direct and appoint. — 
(5 A* 4 Will. 4. c. 57. sect. 16.) 

Hum of the British plantations may be delivered to the 
searcher, to be shipped as stores tor any ship, without entry or 
payment of any duty : and any surplus stores of any ship may be 
delivered to the searcher, to be re-shipped as stores for the same 
ship, or for the same master In smother ship, without entry or 
payment of any duty, —such rum and such surplus stores t<eing 
duly borne upon the victualling bills of such ships respectively ; 
ana if the snip, for the ftiture use of which any surplus stores 
have been warehoused, shall have been broken up or sold, such 
stores may be so delivered for the use of any other ship belong- 
ing to the same owners, or tnay be entered for payment of duty, 
and delivered for the private use of such owners or any of them, 
or of the master or purser of the ship. — Sect. 1 7. 

The searchers in Ixmdon, on clearance of vessels coastwise to 
take in cargoes for foreign parts, are to apprise the collectors 
and comptrollers at the out|*orts where tne vessels may be 
bound, or the quantity and description of the goods which may 
have been shipped as stores on board such vessels, and that 
bond has been given by the masters of the vessels that no part 
of such stores shall be consumed by the crews, or any package 
opened or altered, until the vessels have actually been cleared 
on their foreign voyages; and the collectors and comptrollers 
at the out-ports are in like manner to cause a similar commu- 
nication to be made to the ports where the outward cargoes are 
to be taken on board, and the officers at such ports are to take 
care to ascertain that the several goods so shlpju-d are actually 
on board the vessels on their arrival, and have neither l«een con- 
sumed or run on shore during the coasting voyara; and If so, 
to report the same to the Board. — < Jfiu. ii.v Corn. qf Customs, 
19th of Feb. 1833.) 

Liat qf Foreign Goods allowed to he shipped at Stores, from the 
bimded Warehouses free qf Duty. — (Customs Minute, 2'Jlh ; 
of Nov. 183^.) j 

Tea, 1 of an or. . coffee or cocoa, 1 or. per day for h per- 

a on board, with the option to ship the entire quantity ~r 

quired for the voyage of either species of these articles, hotj' an 
or. of tea being considered equal to one or. of coffee or cocoa ; 
the tea to be shipped in the original packages in which it was 
imported. 


he same allowance Cshofifcci be, gra&t^d^tf to 

Wine, 1 quart peflrftfetth Miant l | e&ctl fniste^. apA cabti 
passenger. ^ % , . •’ **.« 

Wine bottled in the Mwed wgfetiquigp fof exportation may 
be ahiptted aoVtores, in packagfi containing ntft ley than 1 # dor. 
reputed quart, or 6 «k>x. reuuflki ptnodiottley. .' « * 

Spirits, vis. brandy, gen erg, ruin ^Brfiish plantation), k pint 
per day for each person «a boa«£G , • * / 

British plantation jud to beln the »bfoTUoa of fr'oiLthe 
whole quantity of snfnts shipped. Htotk deacriptfon of sidriu 
tetemted as stores to be skipped in ops cask capable of fcon- 
tafniug the entire quantHF of Ikndyt apf gpicva o» ruin, 
allowed for the voyage, or In oaslnrtontaTninM not less than 40 
gallons of brandy or geneva, or VO gallons ofxlfttizh plantation 
t um, as the case may be : provided that if spirkashall nave been 
imported in bottles, or bottled In the bonded warehouses forex, 
portation, the same may be shipped antonx, in pat^kaguajeun- 
taining not less than 3 dot . reputed quart, or 6 do*, reputed 
pint bottles. 

Haw Sugar anti Molasses {together or separate ), V or. per day 
for each person on board. 

Dried Fruits, V Um. jot week for each person on board. 

Rice, V lbs. j>er week for each person on board. 

Foreign Segars, 4 or. per day tor the master, each mate, anti 
each cabin passenger. 

The entire quantity of foreign segars allowed as stores for 
each voyage to nr shipped in one package. 


A I.ist of British manufactured Goods to be allowed to be shipped 
as Stores on the usual Bounty or Dru whack . 

British refined Sugar, 3 oz. per day for the master, each 
mate, and each cabin passenger. 

British manufactured Totnscco, 4 or., per day per man. 

&rt7i«A exciseiUde Goods , viz. beer, ale, and porter (together 
or separate), 1 quart j»er day for the master, euch mate, and 
each passenger. 

Vinegar, J pint per week for each person on board. 

Soap, 4 oz. per day for each person on board. The same 
Indulgence, In respect of the shipment of stores, which has been 
granted to merchant vessels under the V Ac 3 Will. 4. c. 84. , 
anti by sut«sequent order*, is granted to transports under the fol- 
lowing conditions, viz. : — On a certificate being produced for 
each vessel, from the office of a comptroller for victualling and 
transport services, setting forth the destination of the vessel, 
and the number of the crew and passengers on board, who are 
not to be messed by the victualling shipped by the public ; and 
as respects soldiers embarked as guards in ships chartered for 
the transportation of convicts, on a certificate being produced 
from the proper department, specifying the number of soldiers 
to l»e emb.u k«>d in each ease ; but no indulgence can be granted 
in regard to the article of soap. — ( Trots. Order, 6th of March, 
1853; see also KUis's British Tariff I) 


STRANDING, in navigation, the running of a ship on shore, or on the beach. 

It is the invariable practice to subjoin the following memorandum to policies of insur- 
ance executed by private individuals in this country : — “ A T .D. — Corn, fish, salt, fruit, 
^flour, and seed are warranted free from average, unless general, or the ship he stranded ; 

sugar, tobacco, hemp, flax, hides, and skins are warranted free from average under 51. 
3 g>er cent. ; and all other goods, also the ship and freight, are warranted of average 
under 31. per cent., unless general, or the ship be stranded." 

It is, therefore, of the greatest importance accurately to define what shall be deemed 
a stranding. But this is no easy matter ; and much diversity of opinion has been enter- 
tained with respect to it. It would, however, appear that merely striking against a rock, 
bank, or shore, is not a stranding ; and that, to constitute it, the ship must be upon the 
rock, &c. for some time (how long?). — Mr. Justice Park has the following observations 
on this subject : — ** It is not every touching or striking upon a fixed body in the sea or 
river that will constitute a stranding. Thus Lord EUenborough held, that in order to 
establish a stranding, the ship must be stationary ; for that merely striking on a rock, 
and remaining there a short time (as in the case then at the bar, about a minute and a half), 
and then passing on, though the vessel may have received some injury, is not a stranding. 

Lord Ellenborough’s language is important Ex vi termini stranding means lying on the 

shore, or something analogous to that. To use a vulgar phrase, which has been applied 
to this subject, if it be touch and go with the ship, there is no stranding. It cannot be 
enough that the ship lie for a few moments on her beam ends. Every striking must 
necessarily produce a retardation of the ship’s motion. If by the force of the elements 
she is run aground, and becomes stationary, it is immaterial whether this be on piles, on 
the muddy bank of a river, or on rocks on the sea shore ; but a mere striking will not do, 
wherever that may happen. I cannot look to the consequences, without considering the 
causa causans. There has been a curiosity in the cases about stranding not creditable 
to the law. A little common sense may dispose of them more satisfactorily. w 

This is the clearest and most satisfactory statement we have met with on this subject ; 
still, howevifc, it is very vague. Lord Ellenborough and Mr Justice Park hold, that 
to constitute a stranding, the'ship must be stationary ; but they also hold, that if she 
merely remain upon a rock, &c. for a short time , she is not to be considered as having 
been stationary. Hence every thing turns upon what shall be considered as a short 
time. And we cannot help thinking that it would be better, in order to put to rest 
all doubts upon the subject, to decide either that every striking against a rock, the 
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^fTehjk^imagA is done to the ship, should be considered a stranding ; dr that 
no s$rtkj£« Jigging* ftVroek, ,£cc. should be considered as such, provided the ship be 
got bfT within a * Perhaps a tide would be the most proper period that 

could tinned. * * * S* ' * * * « ^ 

lUe'insiirance^ComfiJmies^exclude the words, “or the ship ht stranded” from the me- 
morafldutn. v*( Sed-?lksu*A nce, Marine.) 

'S'juAGEQM FlftHRft, Y. The sturgeon is a large, valuable, and well-known fisl^, of 
which Species, viz. the sturgeon, properly so called, or Accipenser sturo / 

the belu£gp£of Aempenser huso he sevruga, or Accipenser stellatus, &c. The sturgeon 
annually'aacends our rivers, but in no great number, and is taken by accident, in the 
saUpotKJiets. It is plentiful in the North American rivers, and on tfye southern shores of 
the Baltic ; and is met with in the Mediterranean, &c. But it is J$IJBHd in the greatest 
abundance on the northern shores of the Caspian, and in the ri^CT# f Wolga and Ur^| 
and there its fishery employs a great number of hands, and is an important object of 
national industry. Owing to the length and strictness of the Tents in the Greek Church, 
the consumption of fish in Russia is immense ; and from its central position, and the 
facilities afforded for their conveyance by the Wolga, the products of the Caspian fishery, 
and those of its tributary streams, are easily distributed over a vast extent of country. 
Besides the pickled carcases of the fish, caviar is prepared from the roes ; and isinglass, 
of the bestTquality, from the sounds. The caviar made by the Ural Cossacks is 
reckoned superior to any other ; and both it and isinglass are exported in considerable 
quantities. The belugas are sometimes of a very large size, weighing from 1,000 to 
1,500 lbs., and yield a good deal of oil. The seal fishery is also pretty extensively 
prosecuted in the Caspian. The reader will find a detailed account of the mode in 
which the fishery is carried on in the Caspian, and in the rivers Wolga and Ural, in 
T<toke's Russia , vol. iii. pp. 49 — 72. We subjoin the following official statement of 
the produce of the Russian fisheries of the Caspian and its tributary streams in 1828 
and 1829: — 



Number of 
Person* employed. 

Number of Fish taken. 

Products of Sturgeon. | 

Year. 

In 

Fishing. 

In 

hunting 

Seals. 

Sturgeon. 

Sevruga. 

Beluga. 

Sasanm. 

(Carp). 

Seals. 

Caviar. 

Fish 

Cartilage. 

Isinglass. 

1H28 

1829 

8,887 

8,760 

25 1 

2.07 

48.03.0 

68.32.0 

603,161 

697,716 

23,069 

20,391 

8,3.03 

3,940 

98,584 

69,872 

Poudt. lb*. 
34 ,860 1 

28,420 7 

Porul*. lb*. 
1,207 38 
1,173 26 j 

Poud*. lb*. 
1,225 27 
J.092 22_ 


SUCCORY. See Chiccorv. 

SUGAR ( Fr. Sucre; Ger. Zucher ; It. Zucchero ; Russ. Sachar ; Sp. Azucar ; Arab. 
Sukhir ; Malqfr, Soola ; Sans. Sarkard^y a sweet granulated substance, too well known 
to require any particular description. It is every where in extensive use ; and in 
this country ranks rather among the indispensable necessaries of life, than among 
luxuries. In point of commercial importance, it is second to very few articles. It is 
chiefly prepared from the expressed juice of the arundo saccharifera, or sugar cane; 
but it is also procured from an immense variety of other plants, as maple, beet-root, 
birch, parsnep, &c. 

I. Species of Sugar. — The sugar met with in commerce is usually of 4 sorts ; — 
brown, or muscovado sugar ; clayed sugar ; refined, or loaf sugar ; and sugar candy. 
The different between one sort of sugar and another depends altogether on the 
different modes in which they are prepared. 

1. Brown, or Muscovado Sugar. — The plants or canes being crushed in a mill, the 

juice, having passed through a strainer, is collected in the clarifier, where it is first ex- 
posed to the action of a gentle fire, after being “tempered " (mixed with alkali), for the 
purpose of facilitating the separation of the liquor from its impurities. It is then con- 
veyed into the large evaporating copper, and successively into two others, each of 
smaller size ; the superintending boiler freeing it, during the process, from the scum 
and feculent matters which rise to the surface. The syrup then reaches the last copper 
vessel, called the “ striking tache," where it is boiled till sufficiently concentrated to be 
capable of granulating in the cooler, whence it is transferred with the least possible 
delay, to prevent charring. Here it soon ceases to be a liquid ; and when fully crys- 
tallised, is put into hogsheads (called “potting ”), placed on their ends in the curing- 
house, with several apertures in their bottoms, through which the molasses drain into a 
cistern below. In this state they remain till properly cured, when the casjfes are filled 
up, and prepared for shipment. W* 

2. Clayed Sugar is prepared by taking the juice, as in the case of muscovado sugar, 
when boiled to a proper consistency, and poi/ring it into conical pots with the apex 
downwards. These pots have a hole at the lower extremity, through which the molasses 
or syrup is allowed to drain. After this drain has continued for some time, a stratum 



of mdtetencci olay iaspread^pver the surfaqp of the pots ; fche moisture of£\*hich, pprc#latbig 
through the mass, is found to contribute powerfuJJy„io ^purification. ^ * 

3. Refined Sugar turfy be prepared from muscovadc^og clayed sugar, by" redfssptvfyfg 

the sugar in water* ant^ after boilin^lt Mpth somepurifyin^ substances,' pdWing it, gs 
before, into cenic&l pots; which are again covered with ingtsteiftecl <jJay. repetition* 
of this process produce* double refined sugar. But a variety of improved, processes are 
now restarted toC * a ^ ~ h ‘ 

4. Sugar Gandy . — Solutions of brown o» clayed sugar, boil till thay become thick, 
and then- removed into a hot room, forq*, upon sticks xur strings puf-into'the vessels for 
that ptgp^iie, into crystals, or candy. , 

II, Historical Notice of Sugar. — The history of sugar is involved ir\ a good Ide&l *of 
obscurity. It wa <|^y y imperfectly known by tlie Qreeks and Romans. v Theopfiraslhs, 

1 pb° lived-about 3$N0^e&rs before the Christian sera, the first writer whose works have 
come down to us by whom it is mentioned, calls it a sort of « honey extracted from 
canes or reeds.” Strabo states, on the authority of Nearchus, Alexander's admiral, that 
“ reeds in India yield honey without bees.” And Seneca, who was put to death a.c. 65, 
alludes to sugar in a way which shows how little was then known respecting it ( Epist. 
84. ) : — Aiunty says he, tnveniri apud Indos mel in arundinum foil is, quod aut roe ill ins 
cceliy Hut ipsius arundinia humor didcis et pinguior giynat. 

Of the ancients, Dioscorides and Pliny have given the most precise description of 
sugar. The former says, it is “a sort of concreted honey, found upon canes, in India 
and Arabia Felix ; it is in consistence like salt, and is, like it, brittle between the teeth.” 
And Pliny describes it as “honey collected from canes, like a gum, white and brittle 
between the teeth ; the largest is of the size of a hazel nut . it is used in medicine only.” 
— ( Sacckarum et Arabia fert, sed luudatius India;* est autern mel in arundinibus collectum , 
gummium modo candidum , dentibus fragile , amplissimum nucis avellana- magnit udine , ad 
mtdicinee tantum usutn — » Lib. xii. c. 8.) 

It is evident, from these statements, that the knowledge of the Greeks and Romans 
with respect to the inode of obtaining sugar was singularly imperfect. They appear 
to have thought that it was found adhering to the cane, or that it issued from it in 
the state of juice, and then concreted like gum. Indeed, Lucan expressly alludes to 
Indians near the Ganges, — 

Quique bibimt tenerd dulces ab arundine a uccos**— ( Lib. iii. ]. 237.) 

But these statements are evidently without foundation. Sugar cannot be obtained 
from the cane without tlie aid of art. It is never found native. Instead of flowing 
from the plant, it must be forcibly expressed, and then subjected to a variety of pro- 
cesses. It is not, however, quite so clear as has been generally supposed that the 
Romans were wholly unacquainted with the mode of procuring sugar. The remarkable 
^line of Statius — , 

FA quaa per coquit Ebusia rannas — (Sylv. lib. i. v. 15.) 

has been conjectured, apparently on good pretty grounds, to refer to the boiling of the 
juice of the cane. But the passage has been differently read, and is too enigmatical 
to be much depended on. 

Dr. Moseley conjectures, apparently with much probability, that the sugar described 
by Pliny and Dioscorides, as being made use of at Rome, was sugar candy obtained 
from China. This, indeed, is the only sortjpf sugar to which their description will at 
all apply. And it would seem that the rftodexjf preparing sugar candy has been under- 
stood and practised in China from a very remote antiquity ; and that large quantities of 
it have been in all ages exported to India, whence, it is most probable, small quantities 
found their way to Rome. — ( Treatise on Sugar , 2d edit. pp. 66 — 71. This, as well as 
Dr. Moseley's Treatise on Coffee, is a ycry learned and able work.) 

Europe seems to be indebted to the Saracens not only for the first considerable 
supplies of sugar, but for the earliest example of its manufacture. Plaving, in the 
course of the 9th century, conquered Rhodes, Cyprus, Sicily, and Crete, they intro- 
duced into them the sugar cane, with the cultivation and preparation of which they 
were familiar. It is mentioned by the Venetian historians, that their countrymen im- 
ported, in the 12th century, sugar from Sicily at a cheaper rate than they could import 
it from Egypt. — ( Essai de V Histoire du Commerce de Venise , p. 100.) The crusades 
• tended to spread a taste for sugar throughout the Western world ; but there can be no 
doubt that if was Cultivated, as now stated, in modern Europe, antecedently to the a*ra 
of the criMpdes ; and that i$ was also previously imported by the Venetians, Amal- 
phitans, ^nd others, who carrigjft. on a commercial intercourse, from a very remote epoch, 
with Alexandria and other cities in the Levant. It was certainly imported into Venice 
in 996. -j(Spe Ihe, Esaai, frc. p. 70.) ^ 

The aft of refining sugar, and making what is called loaf-sugar, is said* by 
Moseley, to be a modern European invention, the discovery of a Venetian about the 



•ZM^the l^tlHot thebdfcinmng of $he I6th century. — (Mostley, p. 66.) iftt this 
is doubtful, for Le Grand 13* Aviary has shown that white <#• ga he calls jU*. refined 
sugar ( sucre blanc ou raffini ) had been introduced into and tisea in Frqpcefor more than 
a centvry arid a half previously to the datef^fesigned for the*discov£ry of the process of 
refining in Venice. * — ( Vie Priv€e des Fran$ois % ii. 198. ecf. 1 fl 1 5. )■ This sugar was 
imported from Egypt principally by Italians ; and tbe probability' is, that the latter 
were the first Europeans who practised 'the art, which, however, would appear 4o haVe 
Originated in the East. * * v 

The cane had; as already seen, been introduced into Sicily, arid its culture 'practised, 
previously to fhe middle of the 12th century. Jt also was- carried to Spain <pnd cul- 
tivated by the Saracens soon after “they obtained a footing in that country. The first 
plantations were at Valencia ; but they were afterwards extended to Granalli and 
Murcia. Mr. Thomas Willoughby, who travelled over great part of Spain in 1664, 
has given aif interesting account of the state of the Spanish sugar plantations, and of the 
mode of manufacturing the sttgar. 

Plants of the sugar cane were carried by the Spaniards and Portuguese to the Canar^ 
Islands and Madeira, in the early part of the 15th century-, and it has been asserted 
by ifiany, that these islands furnished the first plants of the sugar cane that ever grew 
in America. 

Hut tlnKigh it is sufficiently established, that the Spaniards early conveyed plants of 
the sugar cane to the New World, there can be no doubt, notwithstanding Humboldt 
seems to incline to the opposite opinion ( Kasai Politique sur la Nouvelle Espngne , 
liv. iv. c. 10.), that this was a work of supererogation, and that the cane was indigenous 
both to the American continent and islands. -It was not for the plant itself, which 
flourished spontaneously in many parts when it was discovered by Columbus, but for 
the art of making sugar from it, that the New World is indebted to the Spaniards and 
Portuguese : aud these to the nations of the East. — (See Lajitau , Moeurs des Sauvagea , 
tome ii. p. 150. \ . Edwards's fVest Indies, \6L ii. p. 238.)' 

Barbadocs is the oldest settlement of the English in the West Indies. We took 
possession of it in 1627 ; and so early as 1646 began to export sugar thence to 
England. The trade of Barbadocs attained its maximum in 1676, furnishing, it is said, 
employment, at that period, for 400 sail of vessels, averaging 150 tons burden : but this 
statement is most probably exaggerated. 

Jamaica was discovered by Columbus, in his second voyage, and was first occupied by 
the Spaniards. It was wrested from them by an expedition sent against it by Cromwell, 
in 1656 ; and has since continued in our possession, forming by far the most valuable of 
our West Indian colonies. At the time when it was conquered, there were only 3 
small sugar plantations upon it. But, in consequence of the influx of English settled* 
from Barbadoes and the mother country, fresh plantations were speedily formed, anjj 
continued rapidly to increase. m 

The sugar cane is said to hava been first cultivated in St. Domingo, or Hayti, in 1506. - 
It succeeded better there than in any other of the West Indian islands. Peter Martyr, 
in a work published in 1530, states that, in 1518, t4,ere were 28 sugar- works in St. 
Domingo established by the Spaniards. ' u It is marvellous,” says he, “ to consider how 
all things increase and prosper in the island. There arc now 28 sugar presses, where^, 
with great plenty of sugar is made. The canes or reeds wherein the sugar groweth are 
bigger and higher than in any pther place ; and are as big as a man’s wrist, and higher 
than the stature of a man by the half. This is more wonderful, that whereas in Va- 
lencia, in Spain, where a great quantity of sugar is made yearly, whensoever they apply 
themselves to the great increase thereof, yet doth every root bring forth not past 5 or 6, 
or at most 7 oTthese reeds ; whereas in St. Domingo 1 root beareth 20, and oftentimes 
30.” — (Eng. trans. p. 172.) 

Sugar from St. Domingo formed, for a lengthened period, the principal part of the 
European supplies. Previously to it§ devastation, in 1790, no fewer than 65,000 tons 
of sugar were exported from the French portion of the island. 


III. Sources whence the Supply of Sugar is derived The West Indies, Java, Brazil, Bengal, Mau- 

ritius, Slam, the Isle de Bourbon, and the Philippines, are the principal sources, whence the supplies 
required for the European and American markets are derived. The quantities exported from these 
countries may be estimated as follows ; — 


British Colonies. — West Indies (average of 3 years ending with 1842) 
Mauritius — - 

Bengal — ” 

' 


Tons Tons. 
114,0Q0 * 

32,500 
38,000t 
204,600 




* But white sugar is not necessarily, as Le Grand IV Aussy seems to suppq^e, refined ; it may be, 
erelv clayed, like Havannah sugar, which is as white as refined sugar. * 
t Tnis includes the exports, not merely to the U. Kingdom, but to aU countries. , 
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Spanish Colonies. — Cuba (IMS) 
Porto Rico 
Philippine* 

Dutch Colonies — Java (1942) 
Guiana 


m 


French Colonies , — 'Martinique ) 

Guadeloupe V average of 3 years ending with 1941 

Isle de Bourbon, Sec. j 

Danish and Swedish Colonies , — St. Thomas ) 

St. Crus, &c. 5 * 

Brazil * • . 

S/azp, $c. * 


Ton*J 

- 158, cm 

- 85,000 
. 18,000 

211,000 

• 02,000 
- 15,000 

77,000 

* - 81,500 

- 12,000 

- 74,000 

- 10,000 


Total - 670,000 


Loaf or lump sugar Is unknown in the East, 6ugar candy being the only species of refined sugar that is 
made use of in India, China, 8cc. The manufacture of sugar candy is carried on in Hindostan, but the 
process is extremely rude and im perfect. In China, however, it is manufactured in a verv superior 
manner, and large quantities are exported. When of the best description, it is in large white crystals, 
and is a very beautiful article. Two sorts of sugar candy are met with at Canton, viz. Chinchew and 
Canton ; the former being the produce of the province of Fokien, and the latter, as its name implies, of 
that of Gmnton. The Chinchew is by far the best, and is about fiO per cent, dearer than the other, 
t Chinese sugar candy is consumed , to the almost total exclusion of any other species of sugar , by the 
Europeans at the different settlements throughout the East. There were annually exported from 
Canton, at an average of the 3 years ending with 1837-38, 22,032 piculs, or 1,31 1 tons, sugar candy ; but 
exclusive of this, considerable quantities of clayed sugar are also exported, of which, however , only a 
' small quantity finds its way to Europe. 


Consumption of Sugar. — It is exceedingly difficult, or rather we should say quite im- 
possible, to get any correct information with respect to the consumption of sugar in most 
countries. It will be seen from the subjoined statements that, at an average of the 3 
years ending with 1842, about 192,000 tons have been retained for home consumption 
in the U. Kingdom ; exclusive of about 10,000 tons of bastards or inferior sugar ob- 
tained by the boiling of molasses, but inclusive of the refuse sugar and treacle remain- 
ing after the process of refining. 

It appears from the statement* given by Sclinitzlcr ( Statistiquc de la France , i. 296.), 
that at an average of 1840 and 1 841 the consumption of colonial and foreign sugars 
amounted in France to 73,139,000 kilog., or 71,425 tons, a year; and to this quantity 
has to be added the produce of the beet-root plantations for these years, amounting to 
about 30,000,000 kilog., making the whole consumption about 103,000,000 kilog., 
exclusive of the quantity surreptitiously introduced. Inasmuch, however, as the home 
supply of sugar has greatly declined in the interval, the consumption of colonial 
and foreign sugar, allowing for the quantities clandestinely imported, may now (1843) 
be probably estimated at about 85,000,000 kilog. or 83,000 tons. 

The Low Countries, Germany, and Austria are supplied through Holland, the Ilanse 
Towns, the ports on the south shore of the Baltic, and Trieste. Most part of the pro- 
duce of the Dutch colonies is imported into Holland, and considerable quantities are 
also imported from other countries ; so that, on the whole, the imports into the Dutch 
ports may be fairly estimated at about 80,000 tons a year. The imports into Hara- 
£urg and Bremen amount, at an average, to about 40,000 tons a year ; and those into 
Antwerp to above 13,000 tons. There is also a considerable importation of sugar into 
Stettin and other Baltic ports belonging to Germany and Prussia. The imports at 
Trieste* in 1842 amounted to 25,800 tons ; but the sales that year exceeded the imports, 
having amounted to 28,000 ; and, allowing for the quantities introduced through Venice 
and other channels, perhaps we shall not be far wrong in estimating the imports for 
consumption by the Austrian ports on the Adriatic at about 30,000 tons. 

The consumption of sugar in Spain has been estimated by Montvcran ( Statistiqtie 
des Colonics , p. 92.) at 41,050 tons. But, despite the considerable consumption of 
cocoa in Spain, and the moderation of the duties on sugar, we have little or no doubt 
that this estimate is considerably beyond the mark. Probably, were the consumption 
stated at 36,000 tons, it would be quite as much as it amounts to. On the like 
grounds we may, perhaps, estimate the consumption of Portugal at about 10,000 tons. 

Duty is paid in Russia on about 30,000 tons of raw sugar, exclusive of what is 
clandestinely imported, and exclusive, also, of the clandestine imports of refined sugar. 

v At an average of the years ending the 30th Septemi>er, 1840 and 1841, the U. 
States imported (principally, from Cuba and Porto Rico) 152,568,123 lbs. a year, of 
which 15,332.033 lbs. were re-exported, leaving 137,266,090 lbs., or 61,279 tons, for 
the consumption of the Union. ^ But in addition to this, the home supply of sugar, 
derived from the plantations in Louisiana, may be estimated (for it fluctuates very 
greatly) at about 190,p00 hhds. of lOcwt. each, or 50,000 tons ; and a farther supply of 
10,000 or 12, COO {pns is derived from the maple; making the whole supply about 
122,279 tons. 
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Oh the whole, therefore, we shall not perhaps be far wrong in estimating tfie con- 
sumption of exported colonial and tropical sugar as follows : 


The U. Kingdom . . . . . 

France - 

The Netherlands Belgium, Germany, Prussia, Austria, Hungary, and Austrian Italy, 
per Dutch ports, deducting re-exports to Russia and other countries 
Hanse Towns - 
Antwerp . 

Rostock, Stettin, Kdnlgsberg, and other ports on the Baltic, excluding the im- 
ports from Holland and the Hanse Towns 
Trieste, Venice, Fiume, &c. - 


Tons. Tons. 

- 192,000 

- 83,000 

70,000 

40.000 

13.000 

8,000 

30.000 


Spain ------ 

Portugal - - 

Russia ------ 

Denmark and Sweden - 

Italy, Sicily, Malta, Turkey, Greece, and the Levant generally 

U. States ...... 

Canada, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, &c. 

- - 161,000 

36.000 

W i o,ooe 

35,(00 

12.000 

35.000 

61.000 
15,f 


640,000 


Now, supposing these statements to be reasonably correct, it would seem that the 
aggregate supply considerably exceeds the demand ; the latter, it is true, is rapidly 
increasing, but, as the power to produce additional sugar is (at least so long as Brazil, 
Cuba, and Java are supplied with compulsory labour) all but illimitable, no perma- 
nent rise of price need be looked for. (The Supplement to the Spectator for the 15th 
April, 1843, contains an elaborate article with respect to the state of the sugar trade; 
and we have availed ourselves, though without adopting its statements, of the informa- 
tion which it affords. ) 

Taking the price of sugar at the low rate of 1/. 4 s. a cwt., or 24 /. a ton, the prime 
cost of the article to the people of Europe and the U. States will be 1 5,360,000/. sterling ; 
to which adding 50 per cent, for duty, its total cost will be 23,040,000 /. ! This is 
sufficient to prove the paramount importance of the trade in this article. Exclusive, 
however, of sugar, the other products of the cane, asjum, molasses, treacle, &c., are of 
very great value. The revenue derived by the Britisl^reasury from rum only, amounts, 
at present, to about 1,000,000/. a year, but it has sometimes been nearly three times as 
great. 

Progressive Consumption of Sugar in Great Britain . — We are not aware that there 
are any authentic accounts with respect to the precise period when sugar first began to 
be used in England. It was, however, imported in small quantities by the Venetians 
and Genoese in the 14th and 15th centuries* ; but honey was then, and long after, the 
principal ingredient employed in sweetening liquors and dishes. Even in the early part 
of the 17th century, the quantity of sugar imported was very inconsiderable; and it 
was made use of only in the houses of the rich and great. It was not till the latter 
part of the century, when coffee and tea began to be introduced, that sugar came into 
general demand. In 1700, the quantity consumed was about 10,000 tons, or 
22,000,000 lbs. ; at this moment, the consumption has increased (bastards included) to 
above 180,000 tons, or more than 400,000,000 lbs. ; so that sugar forms not only one 
of the principal articles of importation and sources of revenue, but an important necesl^ 
sary of life. 

Great, however, as the increase in the use of sugar has certainly been, it may, we 
think, be easily shown that the demand for it is still much below its natural limit.; and 
that, were the existing duties on sugar reduced, and the trade placed on a proper 
footing, its consumption, and the revenue derived from it, would be greatly increased. 

During the first half of last century, the consumption of sugar increased five-fold^ 
It amounted, as already stated — 


In 1700, to 10.000 tons 
1710, - 14,000 
1734, - 42,000 . 


or 22,000,000 lbs. In 17*4, to 53,2?0 tons or 1 19,320,000 Jb 8. 

- 31,369,000 * 1770 — 75, - 72,500 (average) - 162,500,000 

- 94,080,000 1786—90, - 81,000 — - 181,500,000 


In the reign of Queen Anne, the duty on sugar amounted to 3s. 5d. per cwt. Small 
additions were 'made to it in the reign of George II. ; but in 1780 it was only 6s. 8d. 
In 1781, a considerable addition was made to the previous duty ; and in 1787 it was as 
high as 12*. 4 d. In 1791 it was raised to 1 5s. ; and while its extensive and increasing 
consumption pointed, it out as an article well fitted to augment the putyic revenue, the 
pressure on the public finances, caused by the French war, occasioned its being loaded 
with duties, which, though they yielded a large return, woOTd, there is good reason to 
think, have been more productive had they been lower. In 1797, the duty was raised 


* In Marin’* Storia del Commercio de' Feneziani (vol. v. p. 306.). there is an account of a shipment 
made at Venice for England in 1319, of 1Q0.000 lbs. sugar, and 10,000 lbs. sugar candy. The sugar is 
said to have been brought from the Levant. 
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An Account, showing .the Quantities or the severe Sorts of Sugar imported into the U. Kingdom; 
when entered for Home Consumption, and the Nett Revenue accruing thereon ; in each Year since 
Years. 



Quantities of Sugar imported Into the U. Kingdom. 

Quantities of Sugar retained for Consumption In 
tha U. Kingdom.* 

Wars. 









Total 

■ 

British 

Plantation. 

Mauritius. 

East India. 

Foreign. 

Total 

Qu antitv 
Imported. 

British 

PlantaUon. 

East India. 

Foreign. 

Quantity 
retained for 
Home Con- 
sumption. 

— 

Cwt*. 

Cwt*. 

Cwt*. 

Cwt*. 

Ctvia. 

Cwt*. 

Cwt*. 

Crvt*. 

Cwt*. 

1813 

3.G42.807 


125,639 

365,889 

4,134,335 

*,131,030 

43,0*1 

fS7,228 

2,211,299 

181G 

3,560,317 

- 

127,052 

19^780 

33*0,149 

2,446,458 

33,980 

49,493 

2,529,931 

1817 

1818 

1819 

3.679,332 

3,773,379 

3,907,151 

Considered 
as tSa*t ' 
India sugar 
in these 
years. 

125,893 

162,395 

205,527 

105,916 

138,032 

85,837 

3.911,161 

4,076,806 

4,198,515 

3.267,034 

1,701.421 

2,720,609 

27,332 

25,056 

100,046 

4,575 

419 

245 

3,298,941 

1,726,896 

2,820,900 

1 820 
1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 

3,769,438 

3,906.967 

.3,435,061 

3,773,528 

3,935,052 

3 2 

277,228 

269,162 

226,371 

219,580 

271,848 

162,990 

197,037 

1 1 2.954 
208,598 
205,750 

4,2t>9,676 

4,373,166 

3,774,386 

4.201,706 

4,412,650 

2,816,788 
2,936,4 1 1 
2,851,678 
3,125,907 
3,214,701 

84.795 

120,203 

137,092 

102,901 

152,673 

281 

268 

287 

183 

50 

2,901,864 

3,056,882 

2,989,057 

3,228,99! 

3,367,421 

1826 

3,301,281 

93,723 

British 
East India. 

145,40 

167,136 

3,908,135 

British 
Plantation 
and Mau- 
ritius. 
2,972,623 

British 
East India. 
107,200 

25 

3,079,848 

1826 

1827 

1828 
1829 

4,002.426 

3,550,918 

4,313,430 

4,152,815 

186,782 

204,344 

361,325 

297,958 

155,986 

160,585 

132,722 

174,036 

73,901 

194,171 

160,543 

231,584 

4,419,095 

4,110,018 

4,968,020 

4,866,393 

3,430.652 

3,270,885 

3,504,164 

3,421,409 

143,312 

69,856 

97,244 

118,400 

26 

186 

11 

12 

3,573,990 

3,340,977 

3,601.419 

3,539,821 

1830 | 

3,913,26* 

485,710 

213,494 

303,532 

4,916,001 

3,590,041 

131,979 

24 

3,722,044 

18.31 | 

1832 
18.3.3 1 
18.34 
18.36 

4,103,746 

3,784,245 

3,655,612 

3,844,244 

3,523,948 

517.553 

541,770 

529,352 

55.5,860 

558,237 

161,779 

88,257 

111,731 

76,617 

101,331 

583,184 

453,477 

442.597 

266,693 

261,751 

5,366,262 

4,867,719 

4,739,292 

4,743,414 

4,448,267 

3,667,396 

3,575,329 

3,353,450 

3,620,52* 

3,757,851 

113,536 

79.600 

98,283 

121,007 

98,680 

79 

605 

71 

50 

31 

3,781,011 

3,655.531 

3,651,801 

5,741.579 

3,856,562 

1836 

3,600,517 

497,303 

152,229 

399,112 

4,649,161 

5,378,144 

110,222 ] 

. 33 

3,488,399 

1837 

18.38 

1839 

1810 

1841 

1842 

3,305,238 
3,521 ,434 
2,823,931 
2,202,833 
2,145,500 
2,508,910 

637,961 

604,671 

612,586 

645,009 

716,11* 

689,335 

*96,679 

SftSS, 

482,836 

1,239,738 

940,45* 

342,700 

476,415 

803,668 

617,314 

4,482,578 

5,030,374 

4,678,219 

4,035,845 

4,905,018 

4,756,011 

3,684,712 

.3,491,225 

3,348.298 

3,074,198 

2,991,95.3 

2,932,415 

270,055 

418,375 

477,252 

518,320 

1,065,414* 

935,948 

43 

65 

49 

*,31 6 
*61 
103 

3,954,810 

3,909,665 

3,825,599 

3,594,834 

4,057.628 

3,868,466 

Totals 
of last 
3 years 

6,857,243 

1,950,456 

*,663,0*6 

2,226,149 

13,696,874 

8,998,566 

2,519,682 

2,680 

1 1 ,520,928 

Aver- 
ages of 
lasts 
years 

2,285,7441 

650,152 

» 

887,676* 

742,049} 

4,565,624} 

2,999,522 

639,894 

893* 

8,840,309* 


* Theta arc the quantities retained for consumption, after the quantities exported in a raw or refined state# after 
! The quantities of foreign sugar above shown as retained for home consumption in the yean 1815-18, consisted chiefly <n 
63 Geo. 3. e. flt 
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the Quantities retained for actual Con sum 
1815; with a Statement of the Average 


? tion within the same ; the Rates of Duty charged on Suirar 
•rice, of Brjtiih and Foreign Sugar Intend fo? the .ame 


Rates of Duly. 


British Plantation. 


Per Crvi. 

(Brown or Musco 
vado. ) 

£ a. d. 


1 10 


f to 6th Sep- 

( teinber - 1 10 
from 5th 
Septem- 
ber - 1 

17 0 

1 10 0 

to 5th May 1 10 
5th May to 
5th Sep- 
tember - 1 8 

from 5th 
Septem- 
ber - 1 7 

17 0 
1 7 O 

1 7 0 

17 0 
17 0 


Brown or Musco- 
▼ado and claved. 
1 7 O 

1 7 0 

1 7 0 

17 0 
fto 5th July 1 
( from 5th 
l July - 1 
14 0 


10 4 

7 


1} 


4 0 
4 0 
4 0 
4 0 
4 O 
4 0 


charged as 
East India 


To 5th July, 
charged as 
East India 
sugar. 

From 5th 
July, 

charged ns 
sugar of the 
British 
plantations. . 


Charged as su 
gar of British 
plantations from 
this date. 


f To 5th May 
l From 5th May 

( To 5th of May 
5th of May to 5th Sep. 
t ember 

From 5th September 

£ a. d. 

1 17 0 

2 0 0 

{ To 5th May 
5th May to 5th Sep 
teniber 

From 6tb September 

117 0 

117 0 

1 17 0 

1 17 0 

117 0 


10 > 

17i 


- 1 191 

■ 1 0 

- 1 17 J 

* * 01 
i i8 r 

- 1 1 7 J 


Foreign. 


1 17 0 

1 17 0 

1 17 0 
1 17 0 


r To 5th July 
L From 5th July 
1 12 
1 12 
1 12 


To 13 August 


1 71 

12i 


From 13th August. 


Of any British 
Possession with- 
in the Limits 
of the Hast In- 
dia Company’s 
Charter into 
which the Jm - 
portatiop ofTo. 
reign Sugar is 
prohibited, and 
imported from 
thence. 


£ a. d. 


Of any other 
British 
Possession 
within those | 
Limits, and j 
imported j 
from thence. 


Per Crvt. 

(Brown or Musco- 
vado. ) 

£ a. d. 

3 3 0 

£ a. 

To 5th of Sep- 
tember - 3 3 

From 6ih Sep- 
tember - 3 0. 

3 0 0 
3 3 0 

To 5th May - 3 .V 
5th May to 5th 
September - 3 1 

From 5th Sep- 
tember - 3 0., 

3 0 0 


Nett Re- 
venue 
from 
Duties on 
Sugar. 


Brown or Muscovado! 
and clayed. 

3 3 0 

3 3 0 

3 3 0 

3 3 0 

3 3 0 


A verage 
Prices of 
British 
Musco- 
vado 
Sugar. 


From the 
London 


Average 
Prices of 

Brazil 
Sugar 
(Brown 
and Yel- 
low.) 


From the| 
Mercan- 


1 12 
1 12 
1 12 
1 12 
1 12 
1 12 


With an additional 51. per centum on the above rates from 16th of May, 
1840. 


3,454,335 


3,612,193 


4,433,926 

2,761,107 


3,996,543 


3,925,387, 
4, 1 88,958 i 
4.060,44 1 1 
4,407,4 10 
4,641,904 


4,176,655 


4,950,998 

4,650,192 

5,002.297 

4,896,212 

4,767,342 

4 ,6.50,59o) 
4,394,336 
4,414,302 
4,559,392 
4,667,900 


4,184,165 


4,760,565 

4,656,892 

4,686,936. 

4,449.070 

5,114,390 

4,874,812 


23 8 

27 8 

29 8 

29 5 


14,438,272 


34 7 
33 8 
39 2 
49 1 
39 8 
36 11 


Not ascer-1 
tained forj 
these 
years. 


28 9 

29 9 
27 10 
21 8 

18 11 

17 11 

21 5 

22 5 

23 3 

27 5 


- I4.812.757i’ 41 101 t *0 2 


of the duty, have been deducted. 

the produce of Martinique and Guadeloupe, Imported previously to 12th May, 1813, and admitted to entry under Act 


4 G 3 
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to 17^. 6& ; 2 years after, it was raised to 20s. ; and, by successive augmentations in 
1 803, 1 804, and 1 806, it was raised to 30.?. ; but in the last-mentioned year it was 
enacted, that, in the event of the market price of sugar in bond, or exclusive of the 
duty, being for the 4 months previous to the 5th of January, the 5th of May, or the 
5th of September, below 49#. a cwt., the Lords of the Treasury might remit 1*. a 
cwt. of the duty ; that if the prices were below 48*., they might remit 2a. ; and 
if below 47s., they might remit 35., which was the greatest reduction that could be 
made. In 1826, the duty on West India sugar was declared to be constant at 27 a. • 
without regard to price ; the duty on sugar from the Mauritius being then also 
reduced to 2 7a. In 1830, the duty was reduced to 24s, on West India and Mauritius 
sugar, and to 32s. on East India sugar ; and in 1836, the duty on the latter was 
reduced to the same level as that on the former. 

The duty on foreign sugars is a prohibitory one of 63s . a cwt. 


Account of the Quantity of Sugar retained for Home Consumption in Great Britain, the Nett 
Revenue derived from It, and the Rates of Duty with which it vw charged, in each Year from 178‘J to 
1814, both inclusive. - • 


Year*. 

Quantities retained 
for Home Con- 
sumption. 

I 

Nett Revenue. 

| Rates of Dutj^ 

British Planta- 
tion Sugar. 

] East India Sugar, 

including Mauritius. 


Cni. 


Per Crvt. 

rtr Cni. 

Per Cent . 






ad valorem. 



£ M. d. 

£ a. d. 

£ a. d. 

£ a. d. 

1789 

1,347,109 

862,632 11 11 

0 12 4 


37 16 3 

1790 

1,136,232 

908.914 17 4 




1791 

1,403,211 

1 ,074,'.H>3 16 5 

o 

£ 

o 

0 2 8 

37 16 3 

179* 

1,361,192 

1,012,138 12 1 




179.1 

1,677,097 

1,316,102 14 3 




1794 

1,489,392 

1,031 ,492 4 2 




1791 

1 ,336,230 

919.961 16 1 




1796 

1,514,062 

1,221,213 7 5 




1797 

1,273,722 

1,299,744 0 7 

0 17 6 

0 5 2 

37 16 3 

1798 

1,476,112 

1,794,990 15 9 

0 19 0 

0 5 2 

10 16 3 

1799 

2.772.4 38 

2.321,935 16 5 

1 0 O 

0 2 6 

42 16 3 

isoo 

1,106,921 

1,831.112 11 1 




isni 

2,773.795 

2,782,232 18 1 

• 

0 3 2 

42 16 3 

1802 

2,250,311 

2,210,801 6 11 




1.803 

1,192,165 

1 All, 457 17 11 

14 0 

1 6 4? 

1 4 0 

1801 

2,141.369 

2,458,121 18 3 

1 6 G 

1 9 lj 

1 6 6 

: i*ui 

2,076.103 

2,439,795 1 10 

17 0 

1 9 8j 

1 7 0 

; 1806 

2.801,747 

3,097,590 3 6 




1807 

2,277,665 

3,150,713 6 3 




! isos 

2,812.813 * 

4.177,916 3 4 


1 10 0 

1 0 0 


1809 

2,304,507 

3,273,995 2 3 





1810 

3,489,312 

3,117,330 12 9 

(19 0 

\ 1 8 0 

112 0 

111 0 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 


1811 

3.226,737 

3,339,218 4 3 

1 7 0 

1 10 0 

10 0 


1812 

2,604,019 

3,939,939 1 7 2 





1813 

2,209,063 

3,447,160 4 5 

1 10 0 

1 13 0 1 

10 0 






Per Cnd. 






f £\ 10 0 1 


1811 

1,997,999 

3,276.113 6 5 

• 

i 1 1 

l O VI 

1 




l 1 19 O J 



* Sugar used In distilleries included in these years. 


1 


Account of the Quantities of Sugar imported into the United Kingdom from the West Indies and 
British Guiana, distinguishing the Quantities from each Colony, in each Year from 1831 to 1842, both 
inclusive. 


Polonies from 
which imported. 

Sugar, unrefined. | 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1858. 

1839. 

1840. 

1811. 

1842. 

Antigua 
Karhadoes 
Dominica - 
< » renada - 
Jamaica - 
Montserrat 

Neri* 

St. Christopher 
St. Lucia - 
St. Vincent • 
Tobago 

Tortola - - 

Trinidad 
Bahamas - 
Bermudas 
Demerara 

BerUce 

Total 

Cmta. 

193,177 

379,01* 

56,339 

185.771 

1 ,429.093 
26,137 
49,921 
101.968 
72.376 
221,662 
121,249 
15,119 
327,167 

101 

802,134 

122,088 

Cmta. 

143,336 

266,465 

58,270 

188,231 

1,431,689 

20,816 

39,843 

80,602 

47,966 

186,812 

111,122 

14,999 

312,266 

” 1 
736,162 
134,036 

Cmta. 

129,519 

384,971 

47,372 

204,074 

1,256,991 

11,507 

42.287 

80,390 

46,148 

194,889 

86,127 

14,969 

286,303 

714,122 

101,736 

Cmta. 
257,177 
394,127 
14,876 
1.9 4, .142 
1,256,253 
26,631 
19,748 
101,311 
63,306 
213,017 
79,018 
21,926 
339,615 
4 

687,282 

90,699 

Cipti, 

174,818 
344,689 
21,014 
1 70,280 
1,148,760 
16,261 
39,637 
87,614 
14,744 
191,057 
77,260 
13,821 
289,393 

! 760,376 
126,481 

CtvU ■ 

1 31,182 
373,428 
35,213 
116,311 
1,054,042 
11,760 
21,723 
61,810 
38,084 
186,482 
117,643 
13,510 
312,141 
314 

864,134 

213,714 

Crvt* . 
62, 1 70 
441,713 
33,721 
161,922 
904,299 
1,691 

24.269 

73.270 
51,430 

201,191 

90,803 

13,134 

291,367 

792,852 

110,136 

Cmta. 

203,043 

473,587 

48,290 

156,798 

1,013,181 

10,113 

25,110 

93,597 

61,691 

I 194,182 
71,621 
7,279 
286,247 
36 

1 

669,174 

161,726 

Cni a . 
222,689 
391,109 
29,381 
117,260 
76.1,078 
13,443 
36.731 
131,148 
50,211 
151,899 
66,214 
1,249 
268,669 

" 1 

440,132 

126,720 

Cmta. 
203,071 
207,484 
34,673 
88,982 
118.141 
12,205 
27,817 
94,390 
37,667 
101,020 
5) ,148 
7,306 
241,778 
202 
4,336 
0 486,487 
93,117 

Cmta. 

144,103 

2.17,108 

42.342 

84,270 

528,181 

10,839 

12,121 

63,936 

51,115 

110,201 

48,161 

8,397 

284,60,4 

100 

411,261 

90.063 


4,103,800 

3,773,456 

3,646,205 

3, 843, 976! 3,324, 209 

3,601,791 

3^06,7753^20,676 2^24,372 

2^214,764 


2~108^,lil 


We had occasion, in the former edition of this work, to remark on the impolicy and 
injustice of charging sugar from our possessions in the East Indies with a higher rate 
of duty than was laid on sugar from the West Indies. But, as already seen, this dis- 
tinction was suppressed in 1826, and the sugar of our various colonial possessions and 
dependencies is now admitted for consumption on the same terms. 

We incline, however, to think that the duty on sugar from British possessions is 
decidedly too high, ajid that, were the trade placed on a proper footing, it might be 
advantageously reduced from 24#. to 165. a cwt. But whether the duty oh sugar of 
our possessions be or be not too high, there cannot, we apprehend, be so much as the 
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shadow of a doubt that the duty on foreign sugars- is fully twice as gr$at as it should 
be. This duty, which has amounted for a lengthened period to 63s. a ctvt., was, in fact, 
intended to be prohibitory ; and, so long as our foreign dependencies furnished so much 
sugar as not only to supply the markets of the U. Kingdom, but to supply, besides, a 
considerable excess for exportation to others, there was little to object to in the magni- 
tude of the duty. Latterly, however, it has become most oppressive in its operation. 
Inconsequence, as already seen, of the measures connected with the emancipation of 
the slaves, the imports of sugar from the West Indies have declined from 4, 103,746 cwts. 
in 1831, to 2,508,910 cwts. in 1842. Owing to the immigration of hill-coolies, and other 
circumstances, the emancipation of the slaves in the Mauritius has not been so injiq^ous 
as in the West Indies. Still, however, the exports of sugar from that island have de- 
clined, especially in 1 843, and though there has been a great increase in the imports from 
India, they have not sufficed to balance the deficiency in the colonial supplies. On the one 
hand, therefore, we have a rapidly increasing population, and on the other we have had 
that population confined by an oppressive duty to a market for sugar, the supply of 
which has been progressively tffminishing 1 The consequences have been such as 
every man of sense must have anticipated from the outset. The business of refining 
for the foreign market, and our export trade in sugar, have been all but annihilated, 
while the average gazette price of muscovado sugar admissible to the English markets 
amounted during the 3 years ending with 1842 to more than double the price of foreign 
sugar in bond, of equal or superior quality ! We beg, in illustration of what is now 
stated, to subjoin an 


Account of the Quantities of Sugar retained for Consumption, of the Nett Produce of the Duties thereon, 
and of the Prices of British Sugar (ex Duty) and Brazil Sugar in bond, in 1840, 1841, and 1842, with 
the Average for these 3 Years. 


Yeara. 

Quantities. 

Nett Revenue from 
Duties on Sugar. 

A verave Prices of 
British Muscovado 
Sugar. 

A verage Price* of 
Brazil Sugar { Brown 
and Yellow.) 


Crrtt. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

«. 

d. 

1840 

3, -MM 834 

4,449,070 

49 

1 

21 

G 

1841 

4.057,028 

5,1 14,390 

39 

8 

20 

9 

1842 

3,8GH,4G6 

4, 874, SI 2 

30 

11 

18 

3 

Total - 

11,520,928 

14,438.272 

125 

8 

GO 

G 1 

Average of 3 Year* 

3,840,309$ 

4.812,757$ 

41 

io| ! 

! 20 

2 | 


Now, it appears from this statement, that while the price of British sugar (exclusive 
of duty) amounted, during the 3 years ending with 1842, to 41s. lO^dL per cwt., the 
price of Brazil (and Cuba) sugar was only 20s. 2 d. per do. ! And hence it follows, 
that had the present prohibitory duty of 63s. on foreign sugar been reduced to the 
same rate (25s. 2rf., or 24s. plus 5 per cent.) as that on British sugars, the people of 
the U. Kingdom might have bought the same quantity of sugar for 2Qs. 2d. that cost 
them 41s. , that is, they might have got more than 2 lbs. of sugar for the same 

sacrifice it has cost them to get 1 lb. The aggregate loss to the public from this pre- 
posterous arrangement of the sugar duties has been quite enormous. It appears from the 
above account that the average consumption of sugar, during each of the 3 years ending 
with 1842, amounted to 3,840, 309$ cwts., which at 41s. 10§</. cost 8,040,646/. 19s. 4 \d. 
But, had^ve been allowed to go into the foreign market for sugar, we might have got 
the same quantity for 3,872,311/. 18s. 2$</., being a saving in 1 year of no less than 
4,168,335/. Is. 5d ., and on 3 years, of 12,505,055/. 4s. Sc/. But it may, perhaps, be 
said, that had our ports been open to the free importation of Brazilian and other foreign 
sugars, the price of the latter would have been raised : and so, probably, it would ; 
though, considering the vast extent and productiveness of the field from which sugar 
may be brought, we doubt whether this effect would be very sensible. But, supposing 
that the opening of our ports had raised the price of foreign sugar from 20s. 2d. to 25s. 
a cwt., still the saving would have amounted to 3,240,260 /. 6s. a year ! 

. Under these circumstances, the effectual reduction of the duty on foreign sugars 
doet^ot appear to be a matter of the expediency, or rather of the necessity, of which 
ther^Kan be the smallest doubt. It is plainly in our power, not only without any 
sacrifice, but with a great increase of revenue, by merely substituting a free for a mono- 
poly system in the trade of sugar, to add immensely to the supply of that indispensa- 
ble necessary, and, by consequence, to the comfort and well-being of the great bulk of 
the community. 

It is, however, contended, in opposition to the proposal for reducing the duty on 
foreign sugar, that this is not a question to be wholly decided on financial and com- 
mercial considerations ; that, having done so much for the suppression of slavery, it 
would be most inconsequential to turn round and encourage it by admitting sugar 
raised by slaves into our markets ; and that it would fee unjust to our planters, seeing 
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that wfe' have ^oancipated theur slaves, to expose them, without any efficient protection, 
to the competition of those who have an ample supply of slave labour. We doubt, how- 
ever, whether these considerations be entitled to much weight. We take, without any 
scruple, the cotton, tobacco, rice, and other products of slave-holding countries ; and, 
such being the case, it is not very easy to see on what principle we refuse to take their 
sugar. There is no reason to think that we are at all likely to hasten, by this refusal, 
the emancipation of the slaves in these countries (even if that were certainly desirably), 
or to improve their condition: our policy in this respect is injurious to ourselves, 
without being of the smallest advantage to any one else. 

%it the truth is, that if we look a little narrowly into the circumstances, we shall 
find that we do the very thing we pretend not to do. We annually export about 
2,500,000/. worth of British produce to Brazil ; but most part of the products of that 
empire being excluded from our markets, we do not bring back the sugar, coflee, and 
other articles we receive in return from the Brazilians direct to this country, but we 
carry them to Hamburg and other continental emporiums and there exchange them 
for wool and other continental products admitted to our markets. And hence, though 
we do not sweeten our tea with sugar produced by Brazilian or Cuban slaves, we clothe 
ourselves with wool, manure our lands with bones, and manufacture our paper of rags, 
which are all paid for with this very sugar ! It is obvious, therefore, that, in so far as 
buying their products goes, we are direct encouragers of slavery in Brazil : and in so 
far as the consumption of their products goes, we are its indirect encouragers. And 
thus it is, that while our present system lays our trade with Brazil and Cuba under 
a disadvantage, and obliges our people to pay double its natural price for an important 
necessary of life, it promotes that very slavery we affect to deprecate ! It is inefficient 
for any good purpose, and productive only of mischief. 

The objection to the importation of foreign sugar, bottomed on its alleged injustice 
to uur colonists, is, if possible, even less tenable. No doubt, we have emancipated their 
slaves ; but we at the same time paid them 20,000,000/. to indemnify them for any loss 
they might sustain in consequence. They, therefore, have not so much as the shadow 
of a right to insist on their being continued in the monopoly of our markets : and 
though it would be wrong suddenly to withdraw the protecting duty in their favour, 
the public interests imperatively require that it should be gradually and not very 
slowly diminished ; and that it should in the end be reduced to, at most, some 7s. or 
8s. a cwt., or be wholly abolished. 

The quantity of sugar consumed in Great Britain is, at present, allowing for the 
quantity sent to Ireland, more than double what it was in 1790. But had the duty 
continued at 12*. 4 //., its amount in 1790, there cannot, we think, be much doubt, pro- 
vided foreign sugars had also been admitted under a reasonable duty (say 18*. ), that 
the consumption would have been quadrupled. During the intervening period, the 
population has been little less than doubled ; and the proportion which the middle 
classes now bear to the whole population has been decidedly augmented. The con- 
sumption of coffee — an article in the preparation of which a great deal of sugar is 
used in this country, by all who can afford it — is more than 28 times as great now as 
in 1790; that is, it has increased from under 1,000,000 lbs. to above 28,000,000 lbs. ! 
The consumption of tea has about doubled : and there has been a great increase in the 
use of home-made wines, preserved and baked fruits, &c. Instead, therefore, of having 
done little more than increase proportionally to the increase of populating, it may 
be fairly presumed that the consumption of sugar would, had there not been some 
powerful countervailing cause in operation, have increased in a far greater degree. 
Instead of amounting to little more than 3,000,000, the consumption of Great Britain 
should have amounted to from 5,000,000, to 6, 000,000 cwt. 

Taking the aggregate consumption of Great Britain at 400,000,000 lbs., and the 
population at 18,500,000, the average consumption of each individual will be about 
21 6 lbs. This, though a far greater average than that of France, or any of the 
continental states, is small compared with what it might be were sugar supplied under 
a more liberal system. In workhouses, the customary annual allowance for each indi- 
vidual is, we believe, 34 lbs. ; and, in private families, the smallest separate allowance 
for domestics is I lb. a week, or 52 lbs. a year. These facts strongly corroborat^ph** 
we have already stated as to the extent to which the consumption of sugar may be 
increased ; and others may be referred to, that are, if possible, still more conclusive. 
Mr. Huskisson stated, in his place in the House of Commons, on Mr. Grant’s motion 
for a reduction of the sugar duties, 25th of May, 1829, that “in consequence of the 
present enormous duty on sugar, the poor working man with a large family, to whom 
pence were a serious consideration, was denied the use of that commodity ; and he 
believed he did not go too far when he stated^ that two-thirds of the poorer consumers of 
coffee drank that beverage without sugar . If, then, the price of sugar were reduced, it 
would become an article of hi|p consumption, like many other articles — woollens, for 
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example, which are now used from their cheapness — which he was forfiaferly unable to 
purchase.” — ( Speeches , vol. iii. p. 455.) There are no grounds for thinking that this 
statement was in any degree exaggerated ; and, as the reduction of the duty in 1829 
was too inconsiderable to have any material influence, it strikingly shows the great 
extent to which the consumption of sugar might be increased, were it brought fully 
under the command of the labouring classes. 

It is in Ireland, however, that we should anticipate the greatest and most salutary 
effects from a reduction of the duties on sugar. The direct importations into Ireland 
do not exceed 1 8,500 tons ; and if we add to these 6,500 tons for the second-hand 
importations (including bastards) from Great Britain, which, we believe, is quitd as 
much or more than they amount to, the entire consumption of that country will be 
25,000 tons, or 57,000,000 lbs., which, taking the population of Ireland at 8,000,000, 
gives 7-125 lbs. to each individual; or nearly l-3d part of the average consumption of 
each individual in Great Britain. So singular a result must, no doubt, be principally 
ascribed to the comparative poverty of the Irish ; but there can be no doubt that it is 
partly, also, owing to over taxation. The direct imports of sugar into Ireland were 
twice as great 80 years ago as they are at this moment ; and there is no reason for 
thinking that the increase in the second-hand imports has been equivalent to the increase 
in the population. Hence, in order to diffuse a taste for so necessary an article as 
sugar among the population of Ireland, it would be very desirable, if possible, to reduce 
the duties even as low as 12s. a cwt. ; and we are well convinced that such reduction, 
though it might occasion an immediate loss, would, in the end, be productive of an 
increase of revenue, besides being attended with other and still more beneficial con- 
sequences. The “one thing needful” in Ireland is to inspire the population with a 
taste for the conveniences and enjoyments of civilised life ; but how is it possible to 
do this, if these conveniences be burdened with oppressive duties, that form an in- 
superable obstacle to their being used by any but the richer classes? Hence, the 
first step towards supplying what is confessedly the grand desideratum in the case of 
Ireland, is to reduce the duties on articles of convenience and luxury, so that they may 
become attainable by the mass of the people. If this be done, we may rest assured 
that the desire inherent in all individuals of improving their condition, will impel them 
to exert themselves to obtain them. A taste for the articles in question will be 
gradually diffused among all ranks ; and, ultimately, it will be thought discreditable to 
be without them. 

Adulteration. — Sugar is an article which is especially liable to adulteration ; and its 
high price during the last few years, coupled with the high duty, has given a powerful 
stimulus to this nefarious practice. Perhaps, we might not be far from the mark, were 
we to estimate the quantity of foreign matters intentionally mixed up with sugar, and 
sold as such in this country, at 10,000, or 12,000 tons a year ! Sago and potato flour 
arc the articles most extensively used for this purpose. When mixed with sugar they 
give it a w hiter and finer appearance ; and, unless the dose be overdone, increase its 
price about 4#. a cwt. 1 It is extremely difficult to know how to deal with an abuse of 
this eort. No doubt the fall in the price of sugar that would follow the placing of the 
trade on a proper footing, and the reduction of the duty, would lessen the temptation to 
adulterate. But it would not wholly remove it, the materials employed to adulterate 
being decidedly cheaper than sugar, however supplied. In this, as in most cases of 
the sort, the best security against adulteration, is to deal only with grocers of the 
highest character. 

Bejining of Sugar for Home Consumption. — It will be immediately seen that the re- 
fining of British colonial sugar for exportation has almost ceased ; but the refining of 
colonial sugar for home consumption is carried on to a great extent. There are at 
present (January, 1844) about 24 establishments, with an aggregate capital of about 
850,000/., for refining sugar for the home market, which use about 70,000 tons- of raw 
sugar, yielding from 50, OCX) to 55,000 tons of refined do., exclusive of bastards and 
treacle. Hence, if we deduct the 70,000 tons of raw sugar converted into refined from 
the total quantity of about 192,000 .tons taken for consumption, we have 122,000 tons 
for the quantity consumed in a raw state, the consumption of refined sugar amounting, 
in corifequencc of its comparative cheapness, to nearly \ part of the whole. 

Drawback or Bounty on the Exportation of Refined British Colonial Sugar. — The business of refining 
sugar for exportation has been carried on to a considerable extent in this country ; but it may be doubted 
whether its prosecution has ever been productive of any material national advantage. It was long 
suspected — and the fact seems to have been sufficiently established — that the drawback formerly allowed 
on the exportation of refined sugar was greater than the duty charged on the raw sugar used in its manu- 
facture ; the excess being. In fact, a bounty paid to those engaged in the trade. Previously to 182fi, the 
drawback on double refined sugar w as 4(i s. a cwt. : it was then reduced to 43s. ; but there is reason to 
think that that was still considerably above the mark. The average price of sugar i» bond in this 
country was, for several years, from 5s. to 6*. a cwt. above what sugar of the same quality brought on 
the Continent; a difference which, as we then exported sugar, could not have been maintained, had it 
not been for the bounty. The same conclusion was established bv the trials made under the superin- 
tendence of Dr. Uro at a sugar house taken for the purpose by government ; and in consequence the 
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drawback ho* siaaa been reduced to what is supposed to be the fair equivalent of the duties paid on the 
raw sugar ; a measure, of the expediency of which no doubt can be entertained. It has been tne practice, 
in making up returns to parliament, to reduce the refined sugar exported into raw sugar, by allowing 
34 cwt ot the latter to 20 of the former. But the export of sugar is thus made to appear greater than it 
really is : for, though 34 cwt. of raw may bo required to produce 30 cwt. of refined sugar, the whole of 
the molasses and bastards that remain (about 13 cwt.) are consumed at home. 

Bounties ( Drawbacks ) on refined British Colonial Sugar. — The act 1 & 3 Viet. c.33. enacts, that for 
every cwt. of refined sugar in loaf, complete and whole, or lumps duly refined, having been perfectly 
clarified and thoroughly dried in the stove, aud being uniformly white throughout, or such sugar 
pounded, crashed, or broken, and also for every cwt. of sugar candy, there shall be paid — 

If exported in a British ship - - - . - £ 1 10s. M. 

Foreign ship - - - - -192 

and for every cwt. double refined sugar, or of sugar equal in quality to double refined, 

the additional sum of - - - - -050 

The following clauses of the act 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 58. refer to the refining of British sugar for bounty. 

Bond to be given for the due Exportation. — The exporter of goods Jn respect of which any bounty is 
claimed under this act, or the person In whose name tne same are entered outwards, shall, at the time 
of entry and before cocket be granted, give security by bond in double the value of the goods, with 1 
sufficient surety, that the same shall be duly exported to the place for which they are entered, or be 
otherwise accounted for to the satisfaction of the commissioners of customs, and shall not be relanded 
in the U. Kingdom, or landed in the Isle of Man, unless expressly entered to be exported thereto, — § 3. 

Candy in Packages qf £ Cwt. — No bounty shall be given upon the exportation of any refined sugar 
called candy, unless it be properly refined and manufactured, and free from dirt and scum, and packed in 
packages, each of which snail contain $ a cwt. of such candy at tin* least $4. 

Sugar crashed for Exportation If any stigar in lumps or loaves is to be pounded, crashed, or broken 

before the same be exported, for the bounty payable thereon, such lumps or loaves shall, alter due entry 
thereof, be lodged in some warehouse provided by the exporter, aud approved by the commissioners of the 
customs for such purpose, to be then first examined by the officers of customs while in such lumps or 
loaves, as if for immediate shipment, and afterwards to be there pounded, crashed, or broken, and packed 
for exportation, in the presence of such officers and at the expense of the exporter ; and such sugar shall 
be kept in such warehouse, and be removed thence for shipment, and be shipped under the care and in 
the charge of the searchers, that the shipment and exportation thereof may be duly certified by them 
upon tiie debenture, according to the quality ascertained by them of the same while in such lumps or 
loaves. — ^5. 

Different Sorts qf crashed Sugar to be kept separate. — The different sorts of such sugar shall be kept 
apart from each other in such manner and in such distinct rooms or divisions of such warehouse as shall 
be directed and appointed by the commissioners of the customs ; and if any sort of such sugar shall be 
found in any part of such warehouse appointed for the keepiug of sugar of a sort superior in quality 
thereto, the same shall be forfeited ; and if any sort of such sugar shall be brought to such warehouse to 
be pounded, crashed, or broken, which shall be of a quality inferior to the sort of sugar expressed in the 
entry for the Mine, such sugar shall be forfeited }G. 

Sugar Refiners to provide Sample Loaves qf Double Refined Sugar There shall be provided by and 

at the expense of the committee of sugar refiners in London, and by and at the expense of the committee 
of merchants in Dublin, as many loaves of double refined sugar, prepared in manner herein-after directed, 
as the commissioners of customs shall think necessary ; which loaves, when approved of by the said com- 
missioners, shall be deemed and taken to be standard samples ; 1 of which loaves shall be lodged with 
the said committees respectively, and I other with such person or persons as the said commissioners shall 
direct, for the purpose of comparing therewith double refined sugar, or sugar equal in quality to double 
refined sugar, entered for exportation for the bounty ; and fresh standard samples shall be again fur- 
nished by such committees, whenever it may be deemed expedient bV the commissioners : provided 
always, that no loaf of sugar shall be deemed to be a proper sample loaf of double refined sugar, if it be of 
greater weight. than 14 lbs., nor unless it be a loaf complete and whole, nor unless the same shall have 
been made by a distinct second process of refinement from a quantity of single refined sugar, every part 
of which had first been perfectly clarified and duly refined, and had been made into loaves or lumps which 
were of a uniform whiteness throughout, and had been thoroughly dried in the stove. — } 7. 

Sugar entered not equal to the Standard shall be forfeited. — In case any sugar which shall be entered 
in order to obtain the bounty on double refined sugar, or sugar equal in quality to double refined sugar, 
shall, on examination by the proper officer, be found to be of a quality not equal to such standard sample, 
all sugar so entered shall be forielted and may be seized $ 8. 

In addition to the sample loaves referred to above, the act 5 & 6 Viet. c. 47. enacts, that standard 
sample loaves qf sugar, made on the patent principle, shall be provided at the expense of the committees 
of sugar refiners in London and Dublin. These sample loaves are to be equal in quality to doublo 
refined sugar ; and when approved by the commissioners of customs are to be used as standards by which 
to compare stigar made on the patent principle for which a bounty is claimed. 

Exports qf British Refined Sugar. — The business of refining sugar, though, as already seen, it was for a 
lengthened period carried on in this country with the aid of a bounty, never attained to any very con- 
siderable magnitude, and has latterly all but ceased. Its extinction has been principally occasioned hy 
the falling off in the imports of colonial supar into England, and the consequent rise of its price, which 
wholly unfitted it for exportation whether m a raw or a refined state ; and partly by the high duties laid 
on renned sugar when imported in most foreign states, which has put an end to the refining of foreign 
sugar. We subjoin 


An Account of the annual Exports of Sugar from the U. Kingdom since 1815 ; the refined being con- 
verted into raw Sugar at the Rate of 20 Cwts. of the former to 34 Cwts. of the latter. 


Yean. 

British Refined | 
Sugar, reduced , 
to its equivalent 
(Quantity of Raw 
Sugar. 

Years. 

BritUh Refined 
Sugar, reduced 
to lu equivalent 
Quantity of Raw 
Shgar. 

Yean. 



British Refined 1 
Sugar, reduced ; 
to ItH equivalent 
Quantity uf Kaw { 
Sugar. 

Yean. 

British Refined 
Sugar, reduced 
to lt» equivalent 
Quantity of Raw 

1814 ! 

CnH. 

897,347 

1821 

Cn-f. 

1,022,731 1 

1828 

Crrt. 

776,624 

1835 

Cn-t. 

593.930 

1815 1 

1 994,0*6 

1822 

661,206 

1829 

808,435 

1836 

425,348 

1816 , 

963,314 

1823 

677,693 

1830 

1,032,886 

1837 

390,618 

1617 1 

1,141,721 

1824 

640,064 1 

1831 

989,120 

1838 

453,395 

1818 

1,167,082 

1826 

649,78* 

1832 

774,939 

1839 

19,360 

1819 

817,798 

1826 

686.172 

1833 

417,687 

1840 

680 

18 VO 

1 ,098,616 

1827 

696,402 1 

1834 

657,386 

1841 

257 


Most foreign countries have endeavoured to bolster up the refining business, not merely by ex- 
cluding foreig% refined sugars from their markets, but by granting the most lavish bounties on the 
exportation of sugar refined at home. In France, this sort of policy, if we may so call it, was carried so 
far, that out of a gross revenue of about 40, OCX), 000 francs (1 ,570,000/.) paid into the treasury on account 
of the sugar duties In 1933, about 1^,000,000 (760,000/.) were returned as drawback on tne export of 
refined sugar. As the French government could not afford to lose the sugar duties, which would very 
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speedily have been swallowed up by the drawback, necessity has compelled them to modify their system 
by making the allowance to the exporter more nearly correspond with the duty. The refining of sugar 
has been carried on within the last few years to a very great extent in Holland. But here also the busi- 
ness has been forced Into existence, or received an unnatural extension, by artificial encouragement; 
and it is now understood to be productive of considerable loss and embarrassment. 

Prussia, and most parts of Germany, to which we formerly exported large quantities of refined sugar, 
no longer admit it except at a high duty. 

Refining of Foreign Sugar in Bond. — This has been permitted since 1834 under the 
provisions of the act 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 61. (of which an abstract is subjoined)^ and at 
present (1844) employs 6 or 7 establishments, and is carried on to a considerable 
extent. I he consumption of raw sugar by the refiners in bond may be estimated at 
about 22,000 tons, producing about 1 4,000 tons of refined sugar for exportation ; but 
the bounty given by the Dutch to the exporters of refined sugar operates to the pre- 
judice of this branch, and has rendered the export of last year (1843) less than that of 
the previous year. It may be worth while remarking, that there is no sort of restriction 
on the employment of slave-grown sugar for refining in bond. It consequently follows, 
that though parliament will not permit this sugar, notwithstanding its great com- 
parative cheapness, to be used for home consumption, it permits our merchants and 
capitalists to employ themselves in bringing it to Europe, and in manufacturing and 
preparing it for the use of those by whom it is consumed ! We may not taste slave- 
grown sugar, but we may get rich by manufacturing it and selling it to others 1 
We subjoin an abstract of the act 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. Gl. 

Commissioners of Customs may approve Premises for Bonded Sugar Houses Upon application to the 

commissioners of customs of any person actually carrying on the business of a sugar refiner in the ports 
of London, Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, Greenock, or Glasgow, or any other port approved by any 3 Lords 
of the Treasury, it shall be lawful for the commissioners of customs to approve of such premises as bonded 
sugar houses for the refining of sugar for exportation only, on it being made appear to the satisfaction of 
said commissioners that the said premises are fit in every respect for receiving such sugars, and whereiu 
the same may be safely deposited. — §1. 

Officers qf Customs empowered to deliver Sugars Duty-free , to be there refined for Exportation only 

On tiic approval of any premises as bonded sugar houses, it shall be lawful for the officers of the customs 
at the ports where such premises are situated to deliver, without payment of duty, to the party or parties 
so applying as aforesaid, on entry with the proper officer of customs, any quantfcy of foreign sugar, or of 
sugar the produce of any British possession, for the purpose of being there refined, under the locks of the 
Crown, for exportation only ; and all sugars so delivered shall be lodged and secured in such premises, 
under such conditions, regulations, and restrictions as the said commissioners shall from time to time 
direct : provided, that it shall be lawful for the commissioners to revoke or alter any order of approval of 
any such premises §2. 

IUfiner to give Bond that Sugar received be rffined and exported , or delivered into Bonded Warehouse. — 
Upon the entry of sugar to be refined in any premises approved of under the authority of this act, the 
refiner on whose premises the same is to be refined shall give bond, to the satisfaction of the officers of 
the customs, in the penalty of double the amount of the duty payable upon a like quantity of sugar of the 
British plantations, with a condition that the whole of such sugar shall be actually subjected to the 
process of refinement upon the said premises, and that within 4 months from the date of such bond the 
whole of the refined gugar and treacle produced by such process shall be either duly exported from the 
6aid premises, or delivered into an approved bonded warehouse, under the locks of the Crown, for the 
purpose of being eventually exported to foreign parts $ 3. 

Regulation* « to Importation, See. qf Sugar. — No allowance Certificate* qf Growth are required before any sugar can be 
is to be made for damage or increase of weight by water, on iterctl as the produce of a British possession in America, or 
sugar without special permission. of the Mauritius; and before it can be entered as the produce 

Tare on British plantation sugar - of any British possession within the limits of the Bast India 

Under 8 c wt. - - 14 per cent. Company's charter. - (See the clauses in the act 3 & 4 Will. 4 . 

8 — and under 18 - 1 cwt. each cask. c. 58. arUS, p. 600.; 

18 — — 15-1 cwt. 1 qr. 18 lbs. each cask. 

. 15 — _ 17-1 8 0 — 

17 — and upwards -1 3 0 — 

There are, according to Mr. Cook, about 50 wholesale grocers in Great Britain, 
with an aggregate capital of about 1,000,000/. ; and he justly adds, that “ the importance 
of sugar, viewed as an article of commerce, is altogether very striking. The value of 
the 200,000 tons annually consumed, may be stated at from ten to twelve millions 
sterling ; yet the London, Liverpool, and Bristol markets are supported by a system of 
credit so unique in its operations and extent, that the sugar trade of England exhibits 
a steadiness and solidity scarcely to be paralleled in any other department.” 

Beet- Root Sugar. — The manufacture of sugar from beet-root is carried on to a very 
considerable extent in several parts of the Continent, particularly in France. It began 
in the latter during the exclusion of colonial products in the reign of Napoleon, and 
receiveciPa severe check at the return of peace, by the admission of West India sugars 
at a reasonable duty. It is probable, indeed, that it would long since have been 
entirely extinguished, but for the oppressive additions made to the duties on colonial 
and foreign sugars in 1820 and 1822. After the last mentioned epoch, however, the 
production of beet-root sugar began rapidly to increase ; and such has been its progress, 
that though, in 1828, its produce did not exceed 4,000,000 kilogs., it amounted, in 
1838, to 39,199,408 kilogs. 1 But this extension of the cultivation, instead of being of 
any advantage, entailed a heavy loss on the public, inasmuch as the beet-root growers 
sold their sugar, which paid no duty, at the same rate that the colonists sold theirs. 
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which paid a large revenue to the treasury t It was not possible that such a system 
could be permanent. And the well-founded complaints of the colonists of the injustice 
of which they were victims, enforced by the rapid decline of the revenue derived from 
sugar, which, indeed, was threatened with total extinction, occasioned the imposition, in 
1838, of a duty of 16 fr. 50 cents per 100 kilogs. (about 6*. 9 d. a cwt. ) on beet-root 
sugar, which, In 1840, was increased to 27 fr. 50 cents (about 11*. a cwt.). But even 
this last increase left a differential duty (or bounty) of 17 fr. 50 cents per 100 kilogs. in 
favour of beet-root sugar ; so that, while the beet-root cultivators affirmed they would 
be ruined, the colonists vehemently complained of the preference given to the latter. It 
was, indeed, believed, that from the facility with which the beet-root growers had 
previously contrived to evade the duty, its increase would not be so injurious to them 
as had been supposed ; but, in point of fact, the manufacture has sustained a severe 
check, and a great many plantations have been abandoned. 

But farther and still more considerable changes have since been made in the con- 
ditions under which the culture of beet-root is carried on. In 1842, it was proposed, 
in order to get rid of the difficulties in which it had involved the country, to grub 
up the plantations, paying the planters 40,000,000 fr. (1,600,000/.) as an indemnity for 
their loss ! And, harsh as it may appear, we incline to think that this proposal 

was, on the whole, the best that could have been made, inasmuch as it would ha^p 

terminated the matter at once on an equitable principle. It was not, however, 
adopted : but in the course of next session it was resolved annually to raise the duty 
on beet-root sugar by about 5 fr. a cwt. till the duty on it be equalised with the 
duty on colonial sugar. This system comes into operation on the 1st of August this 
year (1844), and in August, 1848, the equalisation of the duties will be effected. 

There can be little doubt that, if carried out, this project will annihilate the growth of 

beet-root sugar in France quite as effectually as if the plantations had been grubbed 
up ; and if so, there will be, between the present period and 1819, an increased demand 
in France for tropical sugar equivalent to the supply which is now derived from 
beet- root. 

The same cause w^Rich has extended the growth of beet-root sugar in France, viz. 
its exemption from all duty, while it comes into competition with an article loaded 
with a heavy duty, has introduced its culture into Belgium, Germany, Prussia, and 
even Russia. Beet-root plantations have increased most in Silesia and Saxony, and 
supply a considerable portion of the sugar made use of in those countries. 

When the last edition of this dictionary was published in 1834, we said, “ We under- 
stand that a few small parcels of beet-root sugar have recently been produced in 
this country ; and, with the present enormous duty on colonial sugar, we are not sure 
that the manufacture may not succeed. But, as the preservation of the revenue from 
sugar is of infinitely more importance than the introduction of this spurious business, 
the foundations of which must entirely rest on the miserable machinery of Custom-house 
regulations, sound policy would seem to dictate that the precedent established in the 
case of tobacco should be followed in this instance, and that the beet-root sugar 
manufacture should be abolished. Inasmuch, too, as it is better to check an evil at the 
outset, than to grapple with it afterwards, we trust that no time may be lost in taking 
vigorous measures, should there be any appearance of the business extending.’* This 
plan was not, however, adopted ; but the act 1 Viet. c. 57. imposed a duty of 24*. 
a cwt. on all sugar made from beet-root in the U. Kingdom ; and the 3 & 4 Viet. c. 57. 
imposed the like duty, with the additional 5 per cent., on all sugar made in the U. 
Kingdom. 

Maple Sugar. — A species of maple ( Acer saccharinum Lin.) yields a considerable 
quantity of sugar. It grows plentifully in the U. States and in Canada ; and in some 
districts furnishes the inhabitants with most of the sugar they make use of. Though 
inferior both in grain and strength to that which is produced from the cane, maple sugar 
granulates better than that of the beet-root, or any other vegetable, the cane excepted. 
It is produced from the sap, which is obtained by perforating the tree in the spring, to 
the depth of about 2 inches, and setting a vessel for its reception. The quantity afforded 
varies with the tree and the season. From 2 to 3 gallons may be about the daily average 
yield of a single tree ; but some trees have yielded more than 20 gallons in a day, and 
others not more than a pint. The process of boiling the juice does not differ materially 
from what is followed with the cane juice in the West Indies. It is necessary that it 
should be boiled as soon after it is drawn from the tree as possible. If it be allowed to 
stand above 24 hours, it is apt to undergo the vinous and acetous fermentation, by which 
its saccharine quality is destroyed. — ( Bouckette's British America^ vol. i. p. 371. ; Timber 
Tree§ and Fruits, Library of Entertaining Knowledge . ) 
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An Account of the Price of British Colonial and Foreign Sugars in Bond, in London, on the 30th of 
. December, 1843. 


Foreign. 

Manilla, vellow and gTey 
brown - 
Siam, Ac. - 
Java - 

H a van n ah, white • 

brown and yellow 
Brar.il, white 

brown and grey 
Foreign muscovado - 

British Plantation, 
West India, good and tine 
middling 
brown - 
Mauritius, fine - 

grey and yellow - 
brown ... 
Bengal, good and fine white - 


Per cwt- 

17#. 6 d. to 19 
1ft — 17 
17 - 23 
15—23 
23 _ 28 
17 - 21 
21 — 2 1 
15 - ly 
1G — 19 


39 — 45 
35 — 38 
32 - 34 

39 — 45 
32 — 38 
23 — 31 

40 — 46 


Bengal, yellow, and middling white • 
broyn - 


Refined sugar, vlr. — 
single large lumps - 
small Jumps - 
single loaves 
powder do. - • 

Patent double loaves 
Hamburg do. 
Prussian lumps 
crushed on Itoard 
Dutch crushed 
bastards, green 
molasses, British 
patent 

Molasses, raw, B. P. W. 


Duty paid for 
Consumption. 

72#. 

73#. 

- none made 

- do. 

80#. to 96#. 

- 74#. — 79#. 

- 74#. — 75#. 


45#. 

21 #. 

- 22#. to 27#. 

- 22«. — 27#. 


In Bond 
for Export. 

25#. 9 d. 

. 28#. 

29#. 

29#. 6rf. 

33#. to 34#. 
50#. — 31s. 
26#. — 27#. 

26#. 

22 #.6d. to 23#. 6<L 
16#. 

JO#. 6d. 

13*. to i&t. 


Whatever may be thought of the speculative parts of this article, we flatter ourselves that its practical 
and more important portion will be found to be as nearly accurate as it could well be made. At all 
events, it has been submitted to the revision of the highest practical authority on such subjects, Mr. Cook 
having done us the favour to go carefully over the statements and to satisfy himself of their sub- 

J itial correctness. • * 

— Mr. Cook supplied us, for the previous edition of this work, with the following pro forma ac- 
nt* of the sales of sugar, exhibiting the various charges affecting this necessary article, from the time it 
is shipped in the colonies, Brazil, and the Havannah. till it finds its way into the hands of the grocer. 
As the charges continue the same, it has not been thought worth while to vary the other items. 


Pro FormA Sales of 100 Hogshead# Jamaica Sugar, per * 

~ 1834. 

Feb. 19. 


100 hhds. < weighing each 14 cwt.) 
Cwt. qr*. lbs. 


o o 

3 4 tare and draft. 

0 24 nett 

Charge*. 


Jean/* Captain Yates, by Order and for Account of Thomason & Co. 

Cwt. qrs. lb*. ' ^ 

A verage market tare l 2 U each 
Draft - - 0 " 


2 — 
at 2 1. 16#. per cwt. 


Sea Insurance, valuing at 201. per hhd. 50#. per cent, on 2,0001. 
Policy 5#. per cent., bl. Commission £ per tent., 10/. 

Insurance from fire, 3 months, at 3#. 3d. per cent, on 2,000 1. 
Customs duty on 1,250 cwt. at 21#. per cwt., and entries - 
Freight on 1 ,25(1 cwt. , at 4/. 10#. p$r ton of 20 cwt. 

Primage at 6 d. each, 2/. 10#. Pierage at 4 ftd., 1/. 17#- Gd. 

Consolidated rate on 1,250 cwt. at Id. per cwt.* - 
Laying over at 6,1. each - 

Interest on freight, 25 days, 15#. 8 d. ; on duty, 70 days, 11/, 

70 days, 6#. 4d. 

Brokerage & per cent. - 

Del credere 1 per cent. - 

Communion 2} per cent 

Errors excepted. 


£ 

#. d. : 

50 

0 0 

15 

0 0 

- 281 

5 0 

4 

7 6 

2d. ; on charges, | 

" 



285 12 
41 13 
2 lO 

12 12 
17 9 

34 19 


Cash, 3d of May 


j 2,053 13 

- ~ | 1,441 6 ~ 


London, 95th of February, 1834. 

* This charge includes 12 weeki' rent ; but should the importer keep the sugar on hand beyond that period, 
he would be liable to rent at the rate of 5 d. per ton per week. The buyer also has the sugar delivered to him 
I free of ex p ense. 


Pro FormA Sale* of 100 Chest* Bahia Sugar, per “ Mary,” Captain Smith, by Order and for Account of William Henry A Co. 

£ *. d. 


Average weight of each chest about 16 cwt. gross. 

* * J -* * ., allowed to buyer*. 


Revenue tares 13 per cent., and draft 2 ib». per chest, 
33 chests white 


33 do. yellow 

34 do. brown 
TOO chesu 


Cwt. qr*. //*#. 
528 O 0 

0 2 4 


528 0 0 


0 2 


527 


4 draft. 
24 gross. 


46 6 1 0 nett • 


527 1 24 


^ 1<UC * 




61 0 24 

466 1 

O nett at 1/. 7#. 

629 

8 

9 

469 1 0 nett 

• 

at 1/. 4#. 

559 

10 

0 

- 

- 

at 1/. I#. 

489 

11 

3 




1,678 

10 

6 

Discount 2ft per cent. 

, ‘ 

1 41 

19 

3 


Charge*. 

Warehousing entry .... 
He* insurance on 1,700/. at 2/. 7 #• Gd. per cent. 

Policy 5*. per cent., 41. 5#. Commission ft per cent., SI. 10#. 


Insurance from fire on 1,700 1. at 3#. 3d. per cer 
Freight on l,t00 cwt. Iqr. 12 lbs. at M. 10#. pe 
Primage 5#. per cent., 12/. 5*. Pierage at 3ftd. 


cent. 

per ton of 20 cwt. 

’ per ton, 1/. U#. 5 d. 


0 11 


Consolidated rate on 1,400 cwt. 1 qr. 12 lbs. at Id. per cwt.* 

Laying over at 6d. each - - - 

Interest on freight, 25 day*, 14s. Id. ; on dock charges, 2 j day*, 2#. 3d. - 

Advertising and showing for sale, catalogues, use of room, receipt stain p*. and petty 
expenses - 
Brokerage 1 per cent. - 
Commission 2ft per cent. 


London, 25 tk qf February, 1834. 


Error* excepted. 


Cash, 22d of March 



• This charge Includes 12 weeks’ rent: but should the Importer keep the sugar on hand beyond that period, 
he would be liable to rent at the rate of 5d. per ton per week. The buyer also has the sugar delivered to him 
free of expense. 
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IS* Form# Sales of 500 Ba^t Bengal Sugar, per * 


IM 4. j 

Feb. 19. 


Pero," Captain Hawk, by Order and for Account at W. 8. Warwick. 


Rertnue tare A Iba. each. 
Draft 1 lb. each. 


Cnd. f r. lbs. 

500 bag* < weighing each 1 0 VI) 

Cat. err. lb. 

595 5 O 

51 1 0 tare and draft 

561 2 0 nett 

Charges. 

i. p«T rent. 

l’oiicy 5a- per cent., 2i. Commission 4 per cent., 4/. 

Insurance from fire on SOOT. at 3r. 3d. per cent. • 

Freight on 566 cwt. 3 ora. 24 lba. et 4/. per ton of 20cwt. 
Coiuoii dated rate on 566 cwt. 3 qra- 24 lba. at 6d. per cwt.* 
Lotting at Id. per cwt. gross 


Advertising and showing for sale, catalogues, use of room, receipt stamps, and petty 


Brokerage \ per cent. 
Commission | per cent. 


Errors excepted. Cash, 24th of May 

London, 25*K qf February, 183 1 . 

• This charge includes 12 weeks’ rent: but should the importer keep the sugar on hand beyond that period, I 
he would be Mble to rent at the rate of 4d. per ton per week. The buyer also has the sugar delivered to hUuJ 
free of expense. *'“■ 



Pto FonnA Sales of 2,000 Bags Mauritius Sugar, per " Africa,” Captain Reynolds, by Order and for Account of S. R. Waters. 


Cm2, qr. th. 

2,000 bags (weighing each 110) 
Ctrl. qr. lbs. 

2,500 O O 

107 0 16 tare and draft. 


2,392 3 12 nett 


£. o. d. 


Revenue tare 5 lbs. each. 
Draft 1 th. eacti. 


at 21. 15*. per cwt. 


6,580 7 0 ! 


Charges. A 

Warehousing entry - - - - 

Sea insurance on 3,7001. at 3/. per cent. - - 1 1 1 

Policy 5#- per cent., 01- 5s. Commission | per cent., IW. 10*. - 27 

Insurance from fire on 3,700/. at 3*. 3d per cent. 

... 74 | h*. et I /. 4 *. , _ _ _ 

at I /. 10*. per ton of 20 cwt. 


10 8 4 


Customs duty on 2,410 cwt. tore 24 lbs. at I/. 4*. per cwt. and entries 
Freight on 2.4 10 cwt 2 qrs. 2 t lbs. I' '* *" ' ~ 

Primage 5*. per cent. - 

Consolidated rate on 2,410 cwt. 2 qrs. 24 lbs. at 6d. per cwt.* 
lotting at Id. per cwt- gross 

Interest on dut*, 70 days, 22/- 4*. 3d. ; on freight, 25 days, 1/. 10*. 5 d. ; on charges, 
. 70 days, 10*. 10d. - - - - - 

f Advertising and showing for sale, catalogues, use of room, receipt stamps, and petty 
expenses ------- 

Brokerage and guarantee 1 per cent. - 
Commission 24 per cent. - 


138 15 
« O 
2,895 16 


70 13 
21 5 

7 0 

65 16 
164 10 


O 10 


Errors excepted. Cash, 3d of May 

j London, 2.VA <\f February, 1834. 

* This charge Includes 12 weeks,' rent ; hut should the Importer keep the sugar on hand beyond that period, 
I be would be liable to rent at the rate of id. per ton per week. The buyer also has the sugar delivered to him 
1 free of expense. 


Fro FonnA Rales of 500 Cbesis Hatannsh Sugar, per *' Porcia,” Captain Baker, by Order and for Account ofWm. Watkins, j 


2.50 chests white (weighing each 14 cwt.) 

Cn-t. qr 9 . the. 

250 do., yellow 1 ,062 2 O 

113 1 fi t \ d. 


Crvi. are. Iks. 

1,062 2 O 

118 1 6 t. Ac d. 

944 0 22 nett - 


914 O 22 nett 


Revenue tare 52 lba. each. 
Draft 1 lb. each. 

• at H. 14*. 
- - at 1/. 5*. 

Discount 24 per cent. 


Charges, 
r cent. 

i 10*. per cent., 14f. - 


Warehousing entry 
8ea insurance on 2,800/. X. 

Policy 5*. per cent., 71. Coinrnli 

Insurance from fire on 2,800/ at 3*. 3d. per cent. 

Freight on 1,893 cwt. 3<^r».J2 lbs. ntjkl. 1 Os . jyr ton of 20 cwt. 


Primage 5*. per cent.. 


- 426 18 

5s. lOd. Pierage 3fcL per ton, l/. 7s. 7 d. - 22 13 


Consolidated rate on 1,892 cwt. 3 qrs. 12 tbs. at fid. per cwt.* 

Laying over at 6 d. each ...... 

Interest on freight, 25 days, 1/. 4*. 7 d. j on dock charges, 25 days, 2*. fid. 

Auction duty 4 per cent. - - - 

Advertising and showing for sale, catalogues, use of room, receipt stamps, and petty 
expenses ....... 

Brokerage 1 per cent. ...... 

Commission 24 per cent. - - - - 


489 11 
47 6 

12 10 
1 7 

13 18 

3 1 

27 17 
69 12 


London , 2 5ih of February, 1834, 
• This charg 
he would be lia 
free of expense. 


Errors excepted. 


Cash, 22d of March 


1 ,605 
1,180 


713 0 
2,002 14 


* This charge includes 12 weeks’ rent ; but should the Importer keep the sugar on hand beyond that period, I 
he would be liable to rent at the rate of 4 d. per ton per week. The buyer also naa tlte s 


a sugar delivered to him 


N. B. — The freight it charged on the weight, exclusive of the tare, but Inclusive of the draft. 
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SULPHUR, or. BRIMSTONE (Fr. Soufre ; Gcr. Schtvefel ; It. Zolfo, Solfo ; 
Sp. Azufre ; Arab. Kibreet ), a crystallised, hard, brittle substance, commonly of a 
greenish yellow colour, without any smell, and of a weak though perceptible taste ; its 
specific gravity is from 1 *9 to 2*1. It burns with a pale blue flame, and emits a great 
quantity of pungent suffocating vapours. In some parts of Italy and Sicily it is dug 
up in a state of comparative purity. That which is manufactured in this country is 
obtained by the roasting of pyrites. It is denominated rough or roll sulphur, from its 
being cast in cylindrical moulds, and contains 7 per cent, of orpiment. The Italian 
roll sulphur does not contain more than 3 per cent, of a simple earth ; and is, therefore, 
in higher estimation than the English. When roll sulphur is purified, it receives the 
name of sublimed sulphur , and is in the form of a bright yellow powder. — ( Thomson's 
Chemistry , Sfc . ) 

Sulphur Is of great Importance in the arts. It Is used extensively in the manufacture of gunpowder, 
and in the formation of sulphuric acid, or oil of vitrol. It is also used extensively in medicine, and for 
other purposes. The entries for home consumption amounted, at an average of the 3 years ending 
with 1842, to 333,731 cwt. a year. The duty on renned or roll brimstone was reduced in 1842 to 2s. a cwt. ; 
but as the duty on rough brimstone is only 6 d. a cwt., the imports consist almost wholly of the latter. 
The price of rough brimstone in the London market, in 1843, varied from 5/. 10$. to 7/. 10$. a ton. 

Our supplies of brimstone are almost wholly derived from Sicily. The mines sulphur in that island 
have been wrought for several centuries ; but it is only since 1820 that any considerable quantity has been 
j^epared for exportation. Subsequently to 1833, the trade with this country increased so muen that the 
export of sulphur to the U. Kingdom rose from 19,122 tons in that year to to 38,654 tons in 1838. We 
have elsewhere (see art Palermo) noticed the way in which this important and rapidly growing trade 
was interfered with by the Neapolitan government. Luckily, however, the monopoly established in 
favour of the French company was abolished in 1841, and the trade has since reverted to its old channels. 

SYDNEY, the capital of New South Wales, and of the British settlements in New 
Holland, or Australia, on a cove on the south side of Port Jackson, about 7 miles 
from its mouth, lat. 33° 55 ' S., Ion. 150° 10' E. Population, in 1841, 29,973. The 
water is of sufficient depth to allow the ‘largest ships to come close to the shore. 
The inlet or harbour, denominated Port Jackson, is one of the finest natural basins 
in the world. It stretches about 15 miles into the country, and has numerous 
creeks and bays ; the anchorage is everywhere excellent, and ships are protected from 
every wind. The entrance to this noble bay is between 2 gigantic cliffs not quite 
2 miles apart. On the most southerly, in lat. 33° 51' 30" S., Ion. 151° 16' 30 ' E., 
is a lighthouse, the lantern of which is elevated 67 feet above the ground, and about 
345 above the sea. Owing to a want of attention at first, the streets of Sydney were 
laid out and the houses built, according to the views of individual without any 
fixed or regular plan. But latterly this defect has been to a considerable degree 
remedied in the old streets ; and the new ones are systematically laid out. The town 
covers a great extent of land ; almost evcTy house having a considerable piece of 
ground attached to it. There are different joint stock banks in Sydney ; and there is 
also a savings bank. Schools for the instruction of poor children have been esta- 
blished ; and there are, besides two establishments dignified with the pompous title 
of colleges, numerous seminaries, some of them said to be very well conducted, for the 
education, of the middle and upper classes. There are several periodical publications. 

Population , SfC. — The British settlements in New South Wales were originally intended to serve as 
penal establishments, to which convicts might be transported, and employed m public and private works ; 
and are still used for this purpose. The first vessel with convicts arrived at Botany Bay in January, 
1788: but it having been found to be quite unsuitable as a site fora colony, the establishment was 
removed to Port Jackson. The progress of the colony has been much more rapid than might have been 
anticipated, considering the character and habits of the convicts annually landed upon its shores, the 
difficulties which the great distance from England Interpose In the way of an emigration of voluntary 
settlers, and the inferiority of the soli. Owing to the circumstance of the great majority of the couvicts 
and other emigrants being males, a great disproportion has always existed between the sexes in the 
colony, which has materially retarded its progress, ami been, in other respects, productive of very per- 
nicious results. Government, however, availing itself of the assistance of benevolent individuals at notnc, 
and in the colony, has within these few years endeavoured to lessen the disproportion referred to, by 
sending out considerable nmnbers of young unmarried females, free of expense. Much, it was obvious, 
of the influence of this measure, would depend on the discrimination with which the female emigrants 
were selected ; and various precautions were taken, by the organisation of conlmittees, and otherwise, to 
exclude from amongst them all whose character was in any degree suspicious. It was not, however, 
to be expected that these precautions should be completely successful ; And the most conflicting accounts 
have been received as to the conduct of the females on their landing, and the influence of their immi- 
gration on the colony. There cau be no question, indeed, that the latter fell in many respects, short of 
the anticipations of the promoters of the scheme, and that, whether from wrnit of due care in the 
selection, or from the force of circumstances, many of the immigrants fell into vicious courses. On the 
whole, however, there can be no doubt that the measure has been decidedly advantageous ; and that it 
has tended both to Increase the population, and to improve the morals of the colony. 

. appears from the returns previously given (<zn/d, p. 334.), that the population of New South Wales, 
including Port Philip, amounted in 1842 to 155,222, of whom about 130,000 were free. The emigrants 
from the U. Kingdom to the Australian colonies, during the 18 years ending with 1842, amounted in all 
to 115,458 individuals. Of these no fewer than 38,164 emigrated in 1841. 

Emigration to New South Wales holds out several advantages to the industrious emigrant, which, how- 
ever, are partial! least, if they be not wholly, countervailed by sundry disadvantages. There is at all 
times a pretty brlYlt demand for additional labour ; wages, though not extravagant, are high ; provisions, 
except In year* of drought, are moderately cheap ; and above all, the climate Is mild, healthy, and suitable 
for European constitutions. The great drawbacks are, — the immense distance from Europf, and the 
consequent cost of the voyage ; the general inferiority and exorbitant price of the land ; the frequent recur- 
rence of droughts ; ami the largo amount of convict population. The greater mildness and salubrity of the 
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climate appears to be the principal, or rather perhaps the only, recommendation in favour of emigrating 
to Australia rosier than to Canada or the United States, whether, however, this be a sufficient coun- 
terpoise to the peculiar disadvantages attending it, is a point which we do not presume to decide, but 
which deserves the most serious consideration from intending emigrants. It seems to be the unanimous 
opinion of every one acquainted with the colony, and entitled to be heard upon such a subject, that “ in 
every case , emigrants of every sort will find it for their interest to come out married.** — ( Carmichael's 
Tract, Sydney edit. p. 57.) 

Climate The climate of such parts of New South Wales as have been explored by the English is 

r tarticularly mild and salubrious. The high summer heat indicated by the thermometer has not the re- 
axing and enfeebling effect that a similar high temperature has in India and many other countries. 
Fearless of damps, and unmolested bv noxious Insects, the traveller may throw himselt under the shade of 
the first tree that invites him, and sleep in safety. On the other hand, however, the climate has the 
serious defect of being too dry. It seems to be subject to the periodical recurrence of severe droughts. 
These prevail sometimes for 2, 3, or even 4 years together. The last “ great drought ” began in 1826, and 
did not terminate till 1829. Very little rain fell during the whole of this lengthened period, and for more 
than 6 months there was not a single shower ! In consequence, the whole surface of the ground was so 
parched and withered, that all minor vegetation ceased ; and even culinary vegetables were raised with 
much difficulty. It well nigh ruined many of the settlers ; nor is the colony as yet quite recovered from 
its effects. — ( Breton's Excursions in New South Wales, p. 296. ; Sturt's Southern Australia , vol. i. p. 2.) 
There was also a pretty severe drought in 1835. This is, in fact, the great drawback upon the colony ; 
and were it more populous, the droughts would expose it to still more serious difficulties. 

Soif, Products , tfc. — The fertility of the soli in most parts of New Holland that have been explored 
with any care is very far, indeed, from corresponding with the glowing descriptions of some of its casual 
visitors, whose imaginations seem to have been dazzled by the magnificence of its botanical productions, 
and the clearness aiuMbeauty of the climate. The truth is, that the bad land seems to bear a much 
greater proportion to the good in New Holland, than in almost any other country with which we &m 
acquainted. Different theories have been framed to account for the fact ; but of the fact itself there 
seems no manner of doubt. Of course, it is not to be supposed but that in a country of such vast extent 
there must be some fertile districts ; but along the east coast, with which we are best acquainted, these 
seem to be much more confined than might have been expected; and the little experience we have had 
on tne west side, at Swan River and other places, does not seem to lead to any more favourable con- 
clusions. It is true that only iPcomparatively small part of the interior has as yet been explored ; and it 
is not improbable that in the hitherto undiscovered regions of this vast continent, land suitable for tillage 
may be found. At present, however, it would appear that the soil and climate, not of New South Wales 
only, but of New Holland generally, are much better fitted for pastoral than for agricultural pursuits. 
The colony is mainly indebted for the introductlon*of the sheep farming system to the example and 
exertions of John Macarthur, Esq. Its success has exceeded the expectations of the most sanguine. 
The growth and exports of wool have increased with a rapidity hitherto unexampled in the history of 
industry. In 1822, only 152,880 lbs. of wool were exported ; in 1825, the exports amounted to 411,000 lbs. ; 
in 1830, to 899,750 lbs- ; in 1835, to 3,273,353 lbs. ; and in 1810, to no fewer than 7.GG8.9GO lbs. ! Indeed, 
the best informed individuals belonging to the colony are of opinion that the inhabitants would equally 
consult their security and their profit, were they to devote their entire attention to their Hocks, fisheries, 
and commerce, depending for supplies of corn, flour, &c. on the imports from America, Madagascar 
India, the Philippine Islands, Van Diemen’s I, and, &c. 


Monies, Weights, and Measures. — Accounts arc kept in ster- 
ling money ; but Spanish dollars are most abundant. They 
|ia.« current at 5i. each- The weights and me isures are the 
same as those of England. 

Hates of Agency, Commission, and Warehouse Rent, agreed to at 
a Meeting of the Sew South Wales Chamber (f Commerce, 1S28. 


1. On all sales or purchases «.f ships and other vessels, houses, 

or lands, where no advance on them has been made, 
per cent. 

On all other sales, purchases, or shipments, 5 per rent. 

On goods consigned -and afterwards withdrawn, or sent to 
public auction, if no advance on them has been made, Si 
)H-r cent. 

2. On giving orders finr the provision of goods, 24 per cent. 

3. On guaranteeing sales, bills, bonds, or other engagements, 

2j per cent. 

4. On tne management of estates for others, 6 |>er cent. 

5. On procuring freight or charter, and on freight collected, 

5 peT cent. 

6. On insurances effected, 4 per cent. 

7. On settling losses, partial or general, 1 per cent. 

8. On effecting remittances, or purchasing, selling, or nego- 

listing Mils of exchange, 1 per cent. 

9. On the recovery of money, 24 per cent. If by law or arbi- 

tration, 6 per cent. 


If). On collecting house rent, 5 per cent. 

11. thi attending the delivery of contract goods, 2 per cent. 

12. On becoming security for contracts, b per cent. 

11. On ships* disbursements, b per cent. 

14. On obtaining money on respondentia, 2 per cent. 

15. On letters of credit granted, 24 per cent. 

1G. On purchasing, selling, receiving from any of the public 
offices, lodging in ditto, delivering up or exchanging 
government paper or other public securities, 4 I*er cent. 

17- On all Items on the debit or credit side of an account, on 
which a commission of b per cent, has not been pre- 
viously charged In the same account, including govern- 
ment paper, 1 i>er cent- 

18 On entering and clearing ships at the Custom-house, each, 
I guinea. 

19. On the dishonour of foreign bills, exclusive of protest and 
other law expenses, a re-exchange of 25 per cent. 

Warehouse Rent. 

On all measurement goods. Is. per ton of 40 cubic feet, per 
week. 

On liquids. Is. id. per tun of 252 gallons (old measure) per 
week. 

On sugar, rice, salt, and similar articles, fid. per ton per week- 

On grain, 4 d. per bushel for first month, and 4 4' per bushel 
| wr mouth afterwards. 

On Iron, lead, Ac. Ad. per ton per week. 


Duties levied at Sydney under Acts of Parliament. 


Article* upon which levied. Present Duties levied. j Articles upon which 

Spirits made or distilled from grain the Spirits of the plantations in N.Ame- 

produce of the colony - 3*. per gallon. rica. Imported direct from the U. K. 

Ditto from sugar and mol; 10i. 2j d. per do. i All oiher spirits - 

Spirits, the produce and 1 , Tobacco imported unmanufactured - 

of the U. K., or of the plantations in 1 7*. 9-5-rf. j Ditto manufactured, and snuff* - 

the W. Indies, Imported direct from \ ' »0 Foreign good* imported - 

the V. K. J [I 


| Present Duties levied 

!} 10*. 2^. per gal. 

10*. 2 id. per do. 
Is. 6 d. per lb. 


Shipping Charges in Port Jackson , Sfc. 

Pilotage Rates, payable to licensed pilots on ships and Ing 50 tons, or while employed in the coasting trade from one 

from ana to a distance of 2 leagues out to sea. Into and out of part of New South Wales to another, and steam vessels while 
any port or harbour in New South Wales, for which a pilot so employed, excepted, unless the assistance of a pilot be re- 
shall be appointed ; vessels registered in Sydney, not exceed- quired and received. 

For every vessel drawing £ s. d. For eveTy vessel drawing £ s. d. For every vessel drawing £ s. A. 

7 feet or under - 4 0 0 33 feet and under 14 ftet • 6 10 0 1 9 feet and under 20 feet - 9 0 

8 — and under 9 feet 4 5 0 14 - — 15 — - 7 0 0 20 — — 21 — - 10 0 0 

9 — — IO — 4 lO O 15 — — 16 — - 7 10 0 21 — — 22 — - II 0 0 

10 — — 11 — 500 16 — — 17 — - 800 22 — — ^ 23 — -12 OP 

11 — — 12 — 5 10 0 17 — — 18 — - 8 10 0 And so on, 1/. M ici • additional foot. 

12 — — 13 — 60 0 18 — — — -9 0 0 

Harbour Duet and Charges, payable to the harbour master, anchorage or mooring to another, not being for the purpose of 

for repairing on board ana appointing the place of anchorage living the port j vessels registered in Svaney, under 50 tons, 

of ship* and vessels entering any port or harbour In New South or white employed in the coasting trade from one port of New 

Wales ; or for the removal of the same from one place of South Wales to another, excepted. 
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For every vessel under £ a. d. For every vessel of £ a. d. For every vessel of £ #. J. 

100 tone - - - 0 5 0 5(00 tone and under TOO tone 0 15 0 400 tone and under 600 tons -150 

100 — and under 5(00 tone 0 10 0 300 — _ too — 1 0 0 500 — and uywaadt - - 1 lo 0 


Customs Charges payable (o the collector or other officer of 
customs, for the entry Inwards, or clearance outwards, of ships 
and vessels at any port or hnrlxnjr of New South Wale*, where 
an officer of customs ieatationcd ; vessels under 50 tons, regis- 
tered In Sydney, excepted ; via. 

- Entry, Clearance . 

£ s. d. £ t. d. 


For every steam vessel employed In the 
coasting trade, from one port of New . 
South Wales to another - - 0 I 

For every vessel registered In Sydney, 
and so employed. If above 50 and not 
exceeding 100 tons - - • 0 <1 

For every veseel so employed, if above 
100 tons - . - - - - 1 C 


0 13 

0 4 0 

0 10 0 


Entry. Clearance. 
m £ s. d. £ s. d. 

For every other ship or vessel • - 0 15 0 0 15 0 

Light -house Dues , payable to the collector of customs, Syd- 
ney, on ships and vessels above 50 tons, arriving at Fort 
Jackson, towards the maintenance of the light-house at the 
entrance thereof; viz, 

~ * *• d. 

On every ship or vessel above 50 and not exceeding 
100 tons, employed in the coasting trade from one 
^ port of New South Wales to another - -020 

On every steam vessel, the ton register measurement 0 O 0$ 
On every other ship or vessel, the ton register mea- 
surement - - - - - -002 


Wharfage Rales, payable to the collector 
of customs, on articles landed at the 
King's Wharf, Sydney : — 


For every £ 

Tun or butt - - O 

l’iiie or puncheon - - O 

Hogshead - * - 0 

Barrel - - - 0 

Cask or keg of smaller sire - 0 

Crate, cask, or case of hard- 
ware, earthenware, or iron- 
mongery - - - 0 

Bale, case, or box, not exceed- 
ing .) ton measurement - 0 
Ditto, exceeding & ton 
Cheat of tea 
4 chest or box of tea - 
Bag of sugar 
Bag ofcojhv 
Package of rice 
Basket of tobacco 
Bag of hops 


Pocket of hops 
Bushel of grain 
Dozen of oars 
100 deals 
lOO staves - 
Dozen of spades and shovels - 0 1 O 


• 0 

- O 

- 0 

- O 

- O 

- 0 

- O 

- 0 
- 0 

- o 

- o 


Ton of Iron, steel, lead, or £ s. d . 

other mctaJ, including shot 0 5! 6 

Ton of salt - - - 0 1 6 

Ton of flax - - - 0 1 0 

Ton i>f cordage - - o t q 

Ton of potatoes • - 0 1 6 

Bottle of paint, oil, or terpen- 
tine - - -002 

Millstone - - -OKO 

Four-wheeled carriage - 0 5 () 

Two-wheeled carriage -030 

Small package, not otherwise 

enumerated - - 0 0 3 

Ton of heavy goods, not other- 
wise enumerated - - 0 2 C 

Postage of Single Letters from Sydney. 


proportionally to the aforesaid rates. 
Letters the weight of an ounce to be 
charged 4 times the rate of postage of 
a single letter. 

Newspaper* printed in New South Wales 
or Van Diemen's Band, Id. each. 

Letters JYom and to Kent South Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Land to pay a sea postage 
of 3d., and all other Ship Letters a sea 
postage of 4 d., in addition to the inland 
i*o»tag« payable thereon. 

Parcels of Newspapers , printed Prices 
Current, or other periodical Publications, 
exported or imported, to be charged a 
sea postage at the rate of Id. for every 
4 ounces of their weight. 


To Paramatta - - - 4 

Einu Plains (Penrith) - - 7 

Windsor - - - - 7 

Liverpool - - - 6 

Campbell Town - - - 7 

Newcastle - - .4 

Port Macquarie - - - 4 

Bathurst - - - - 9 

And at corresponding rates from other 
places. 

Double and treble letters to be charged 


Auction Duty. 

For each and every 1001. arising from 
the sale by auction of any estate, goods 
or effects whatsoever, if. 10 *. 

. Licences. * 

Auctioneers', annually • -20 

Beer and spirits, to retail, do. - 25 O 
Distilling, do. - - - 25 0 

Hawkers', do. - - - 20 O 

i Carta - - - -05 


Trade of Sydney — Wool Is the great article of export, and next to it are whale oil and whalebone, 
the produce of the southern whale fishery. Timber is also exported in considerable quantities; but the 
export* of other articles are inconsiderable. 

The colony being much more suitable for sheep pasture than for tillage, but little corn is raised. In 
consequence grain and provisions form very important articles of import from Van Diemen’s Land and 
other places. Considering the character of a largo proportion of the population, one need not be sur- 
prised at the circumstance of drunkenness being a prevalent vice, and, consequently, that spirits and 
wines are largely imported. The other great articles of importation are manufactured goods and apparel 
of all sorts, hardware, earthenware, saddlery, and carriages, &c., from England. (For an account of th® 
articles exported from England to the Australian colonies, see ante, p. 334.) 

The value of the imports into Sydney has, for a lengthened period, uniformly exceeded the value of 
the exports, the balance being met by tne expenditure on account of government, the disbursements of 
ships visiting the port. Sec. Hut during the three years ending with 1840, in consequence of the great 
overtrading at Sydney, the value of the imports greatly exceeded the means of payment, and the real 
wants of tne cofouy. We subjoin some statements illustrative of the trade of Sydney for some year® 
past. 


Account of the Value of the Jmports into New South Wales, nine-tenths being into Sydney, during each 
of the Three Years ending with 1840. 


• 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. j 

Liquors of all kinds, or spirits, vin«, ale, t>eer, elder, and perry - - - 

Grain, provisions, and other edible*, including sugar, tea, Ac. - 

Other articles of consumpUoo, as salt, soap, candles, tobacco, Ac. 

Forage - - .. . . 

Wearing apparel, clothing, and bedding - 

Articles for domestic or personal use, as furniture, carriages, plate, Ac. 

Ditto for intellectual purposes, as books, prints, instruments, printing materials, Ac. 

Ditto for use in agriculture, manufactures, trade, and commerce - 

Coin ......... 

£ 

168,510 

250.173 

71>I7 

4,503 

481,804 

112,239 

54,811 

203,042 

36,860 

£ 

200,734 

470,317 

109,689 

22,328 

565,855 

106,645 

42,248 

246,120 

24,445 

£ 

338,494 

502,149 

198,022 

6,551 

787,958 

122,249 

50.032 

450,906 

6,407 

Totals .... 

1 ,383,759 

1,788,381 i 

2,462,858 


Among other articles, the imports of spirits In 1838 amounted to l, 1M, 583 galls. ; in 1839, to 1,744,474 
do. ; and in 1840 to 2,260,774 do. The total quantity of wheat imported during the above 8 years amounted 
to 639,773 bush. * 

Duringthe year 1840, the value of the exports from Sydney amounted to 1,251,544/. ; of which wool 
and othoRolonial articles amounted to 562,172/. ; the produce of the fisheries to 265,920/. ; and British 
and foreign goods re-exported, to 423,452/. We subjoin 


A Statement of the Quantities of Wool, Whale Oil, and Whalebone exported from New South Wales 
during each of the Five Years ending with 1840. 


Years. 

Wool. 

Sperm Whale Oil. 

Black Whale Oil. 

Whalebone. 

1836 

1837 .... 

1838 - . . . ; 

1839 - 

1840 ... 

3,611,118 lbs. 

4,273,715 

5,428,993 

6,597,981 

7,668,960 

1,682 tuns 

2,559 

1.8914 

1,279 

1,854 

1,149 tuns' 

1.366 

3,035 

1,229 

4,298 

79 tons 

78 

174 

135 

| 250 


In 1840, wool was valued for export at 1 W. per *>. ; sperm whale oil at 85/. per tun ; black wftale oil at 

18/. per do. } and whalebone at 100/. per ton. „ 
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E tristing depression in Sydney, and its Causes. — Banking has been for a lengthened 
period one of the principal businesses carried on in Sydney. Four or five joint stock 
associations have been established in the town for carrying on banking business, ex- 
clusive of several joint stock banking associations in Fondon, which have branches in 
Sydney. The oldest of the native establishments, the bank of New South Wales, was 
founded in 1816. 'Hie banks have frequently divided at the rate of 20 and 22 percent, 
per annum of profit ! Hut, as might have been anticipated, this success, by tempting 
too many competitors into the held, led to an extraordinaYy over-issue of paper, and has 
been a principal cause of the wide-spread embarrassment and distress in which the 
colony has latterly been involved. It has been estimated, apparently on good grounds, 
that the bank notes afloat in Sydney, and bills discounted iflbMarch, 1837, amounted to 
alnnit 1,000,000/. sterling, and that they amounted, in March, 1841, to 2,600,000/. ! 
Such an extraordinary increase in the amount of the currency led to all manner of wild 
speculations, and to a rapid rise of prices. Hut this state of over- issue and excitement 
was as brief as it was signal ; and the revulsion by which it was necessarily followed 
has been of the most severe description. In proof of this we may mention that the 
revenue from the sale of crown lands, which, at an average of the 4 years ending with 
1839, had amounted to about 130,000/. a year, and which rose in 1810 to 316,626/., 
fell, in 1842, to 7,541/., and was, we believe, still less in 18*13. In addition to this, 
there were 600 bankruptcies in the colony, between the 1st of February and the 31st of 
December, 1842 ; sheep that had cost 30 8. have been sold for 3.*. and 4s. ; and even 
the fable of the goo$e and the golden eggs has been realised, large flocks of sheep having 
been slaughtered, and their carcases boiled down to raise an additional 2s. or 2s. Gd. by 
the sale of the tallow ! 

Hut though a large proportion of this unparalleled revulsion must he ascribed to the 
abuse of hanking and of credit, much also must be ascribed to the regulations en- 
forced in Australia with respect to the sale of land. The reader will find these regula- 
tions in another part of this work (u«/c, p. 337). Ilad they been intended to occasion 
the ruin of the colony, they might have been truly said to be well fitted to attain their 
object ; but, otherwise, they are in the last degree contradictory and absurd. Die 
lowest upset price of land has been fixed at 20s. an acre ; and such is its inferiority, 
that it is affirmed that it requires in most parts 3 acres to feed a sheep ; hut supposing 
2 acres to suffice, and the ordinary rate of interest to be 10 per cent., it follows that the 
cost of feeding a sheep would be 4s. a year, exclusive of the original cost of the animal, 
the expense of watching, &c. Now, supposing a sheep to produce annually 2} lbs. of 
wool, worth in Sydney, Is. 3 d. per lb., it follows that its yearly produce will be about 
2s * 1 Od. , being Is. 2 d. less than the interest of the money expended on the land ! The 
fact is, that if the upset price of land in New South Wales were fixed at 2s. Gd. an acre, 
it would be, if anything, too high. The existing system as to the sale of land in the 
Australian colonies is nothing, in truth, but a clumsy compound of fraud and quackery ; 
and'its abolition is indispensable to their real and continued prosperity. 

SYHA, the ancient Scyros, one of the islands of the Greek Archipelago, in the group 
called the Northern Cyclades, its port, on the east side of the island, being in hit. 37 
26' 30" N., Ion. 24° 55' E. It is from 9 to 10 miles in length, and 5 in breadth. 
Though rugged,' it is well cultivated, and produces corn, wine, cotton, olives, figs. Sc c. 
The population, in 1830, was set down by Mr. Urquhart at 4,500; but we have been 
assured that it is at present (1843) little, if at all, short of 25,000. 

It is indebted for this extraordinary increase of population to the convenience and ex- 
cellence of its port and its central situation, which have made it a considerable commer- 
cial entrepot. Most part of the trade that formerly centred at Scio is now carried on 
here and the island has not only received numerous immigrants from that island, but 
also from many other parts of Greece. Great Britain and most European powers have 
consuls in Syra; and it also is the principal scat of the Protestant missionaries to the 
Eevant. The town, which is in part old, has many new streets and houses, and an 
appearance of great hustle and animation. Pherycides, one of the most celebrated of 
the ancient Greek philosophers, the disciple of Pittacus, and the master of PyPhagoras, 
was a native of this island. We subjoin an 


Account exhibiting the Number of Ships, their Tonnage, and the Value of their Cargoes, that arrived 
at Syra in 1%39, specifying also the different Countries to which they respectively belonged. 


Countries. 


Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Value of 
Cargoe*. 

Countries. 


Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

British - 



r, 1 

10,392 

£ 

164,965 

Sardinian 


29 

4,407 

i 

3,813 

( 5 yee It 

• 


982 

6.1,179 

188,110 

Belgian • 

<• 

1 

HK) 

1 ,616 

Ottoman - 

• 

- 

291 

8,OA9 

35,257 

T tinea n - 


1 | 

193 

1,773 

Ku»«Uti - 

- 

- 

73 

16,736 

19,755 

Neaj»oHtan 

- 

4 

1,062 

13 

Austrian - 

- 

• 

55 

12,597 

1 19,776 

Hanoverian 

- 

1 

200 

2,223 

M miners 

• 

- 

At 

7,943 

21 ,803 

Jerusalem 

- 

3 1 

280 

1 ,'i 1 2 

French - 
| Ionian 

* 


*5 

77 

3,303 

5,998 

5,240 
l 2,658 

Total 

- 

1 ,652 

136,449 

468,146 
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A few miles to the east of Syra, lies Delos. This island, regarded in antiquity with peculiar veneration, 
from its tydngtho birthplace of Apollo and Diana, is no less celebrated in the commercial than in the 
religious history of ancient Greece. Its sacred character, by insuring its immunity from hostile attacks, 
and its central situation, made it a favourite mart for the products of the states of Greece, Asia Minor, 
Phoenicia, Egypt, &c. Religion, pleasure, and trade had all their votaries at its festivals ; which were 
famous throughout the ancient world for the splendour of the rites and processions, and the magnitude 
of the business transacted. It were too much to expect that Syra should ever attain to equal importance, 
even as an entrepdt. But as she enjoys most of those advantages of position that contributed to render 
Delos one of the principal emporiums of antiquity, it may be hoped, now that there Is a reasonable 
prospect of good order and freedom being again established In Greece, that she may also acquire some 
commercial celebrity. It may be worth while mentioning, as strikingly evincing the mutability of human 
affairs, that, at present, both the great and the little Delos are uninhabited. And Tournefort states, that 
the inhabitants of Myconc were, in the early part of last century, in the habit of holding the greater Delos, 
for the purposes of pasturage, paying to the Grand Seignior a rent of 20 crowns a year for that famous 
island 1 — ( Tournefort , Voyage du Levant , 4to cd. tome i. pp. 21>0 — 325. There Is a good account of the 
religious rites celebrated at Delos, though but a very indifferent one of its commerce, in the Travels qf 
Anacharsis .) 


T. 

TACAMAHAC, a resin obtained from the Vagara octandra ; andlikewi.se, it is sup- 
posed, from the Ropulus balsam if era . It is imported from America in large oblong 
masses wrapt in flag leaves. It is of a light brown colour, very brittle, and easily 
melted when heated. When pure, it has an aromatic smell, between that of lavender 
and musk; and dissolves completely in alcohol, water having no action upon it. — 
( Thomson's Chemistry. ) 

TAGANROG, a city of European Russia, on the north coast of the Sea of Azof, near 
the mouth of the river Don, lat. 47° 12' 48' N., Ion. 88° 39' E. Population 18,000. 
It has a naval hospital, a lazaretto. See. ; and there are annual fairs in May, August, 
and November. Taganrog is a place of considerable commercial importance. It was 
intended by its illustrious founder, Peter the Great, to replace Azof, the ancient em- 
porium of the Don, the port of which had become all but inaccessible; and its whole 
consequence is derived from this circumstance, or from its being the entrepot of the 
commerce of the vast countries traversed by that great river. The exports consist 
principally of corn, particularly wheat ; iron and hardware from Tula ; with cordage, 
linen, and sail cloth, copper, tallow, wool, leather, furs, wax, ashes, caviar, isinglass, &c. 
The imports consist principally of wine, oil, fruit, drysalteries, cotton and woollen goods, 
spices, dye stuffs, tobacco, sugar, coffee, Ac. The largest portion by far of the trade is 
carried on with Constantinople, Smyrna, and other Turkish ports; but a good deal is 
also carried, on with the Italian and other foreign ports ; and there is an extensive 
coasting trade with Odessa and other Russian ports. In 1836 the total value of the 
exports from Taganrog to foreign ports amounted to 7,422,277 paper roubles, and that 
of the imports to 7,864,118 do., the value of the exports to Russian ports amounting, 
during the same year, to 3,089,525 roubles, and that of the imports to 1,829,233 do. 
In 1841 the exports to foreign countries comprised, among other articles, 334,957 chet- 
werts of wheat, 7,464 poods tallow, 4,012 poods wool, 25,483 poods cordage, &c. : the 
total value of these exports amounted to 2,375,551 silver roubles, equal to 8,314,4^8 
paper do. 

Seeing that Taganrog was built to obviate the difficulties that had to be encountered 
by vessels entering the Don, through the shallowness of the water, it might have been 
supposed that care would be taken to place it in a position in which it should be, in as 
far as possible, free from this defect. This important consideration seems, however, to 
have been in a great measure overlooked. The gulph of the Don is seldom navigable 
by vessels drawing more than from 8 to 9 ft. water, and even these cannot approach 
within less than about 700 yards of the town. They are principally loaded by carts, 
drawn each by a single horse, the expenses being so very considerable that it costs from 
120 to 150 copecks to ship a chetwert of wheat. 

To obviate these inconveniences, it has been proposed to make Kertsch, on the E. 
coast of the Strait of Yenikale, a depot for the produce of the S£a of Azof; and while 
the latter would be much easier of access to foreign ships, the coasters that at prqgent 
bring down the products of the basin of the Don from Nakhitchevan and Rostoff to 
Taganrog, would be able to bring them direct to Kertsch, where they might be landed 
and shipped with much greater facility, and less expense. In 1836, 761 vessels arrived 
at, and 730 sailed from, Taganrog ; but, owing to the shallowness of the water, they were 
chiefly of small burden. With the exception of a few foreign houses, the merchants are 
mostly all either Greeks, or of Greek origin, and are not wealthy. 

The emperor Alexander, whose reign will always form a memorable and brilliant aera 
in the history of Russia, expired at Taganrog on the 19th of November, 1825. — (For 
further particulars see Schnitzler , La Russie, p. 717.; Hagemeister on the Trade of the 
Black Sea , p. 31, frc. ; and Russian Official Accounts.') 

Monies , Weights, and Measures, same ns those.of Petersburg ; which see. 

Sea of Azof. — The navigation of this sea, the Palus Mceotis of antiquity, is impeded bv numerous 
shoals, and can neither be entered nor safely navigated by vessels drawing more than 11 or 12 feet water. 

4 H 2 
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Its greatest depth in the middle is about 7 fathoms : but it shoals gradually to the sides, and at Taganrog 
there is only from 9 to 10 feet water. Its depth is, liowever, materially affected by the direction ana 
strength of the winds. The only entrance to this sea is by the Straits of Yenikale, the Bospnbrus Cim- 
merius of the ancients, a narrow and difficult passage, having in some places not more than 13 feet 
water. Owing to the great quantity of fresh water poured Into the Sea or Azof, and its limited magnitude, 
its water is brackish merely. It is (innavigable from November to April, during the greater part of which 
time it is generally frozen over. — ( Norte's Sailing Directions for the Mediterranean and Black Seas ; 
Annttaire du Commerce Maritime for 1833, p. 161, Ac.) We avail ourselves of this opportunity to lay 
before our readers the following details with respect to the 

Magnitude, Ports , §c. of the Caspian Sea The Caspian Sea, or rather Bake (the 

Mare Hyreanum of the ancients), extends lengthwise from N. to S. about 740 miles, 
varying in breadth from 1 1 2 to 127 5 miles. In some parts, particularly on the southern 
shores, it is so very deep that a line of 450 fathoms will not reach the bottom ; whereas, 
in the northern parts, and opposite to the mouths of the Wolga, it is comparatively 
shallow ; and owing to the frequent occurrence of shoals, it is not safely navigated by 
vessels drawing more than 10 or 112 feet water. Its level had been variously estimated 
by Olivier and Bowitz at from 6*4 to 53 feet below that of the Black Sea ; but the 
observations of M. Humboldt made the ditference of level between them no less than 
300 feet ! This, however, was supposed to involve some mistake; and its level has 
since been ascertained by an expedition fitted out by the Russian government to be 
116* feet below the level of the Black Sea. The water of the Caspian is not salt, 
hut brackish merely ; it has no tides, but gales of wind raise a very heavy sen. It is 
extremely prolific of fish and seals. The value of the sturgeon caught in the Russian 
fisheries amounts to a very large sum. — (See Sturgeon Fishery.) They proceed in 
shoals up the rivers, where they are captured without the least apparent diminution 
of their numbers. The salmon is remarkably fine ; and herrings arc in such abun- 
dance, thflt, after a storm, the shores of the Persian provinces of Ghilan and Mazun- 
deran are nearly covered with them. — ( Kinneir's Memoir of the Persian Empire , p. 6. ; 
Memoir on the Caspian Sea , in Malte Bruns Geography ; Humboldt , Frogmens de 
Geolog ie, i\ c . ) 

Astrakhan is situated on an island of the Wolga, more than 50 miles from the mouth 
of that river ; and owing to the extensive command of internal navigation it possesses, it 
is a place of very considerable commercial importance. Baku, acquired by the Russians 
in 1801, is, however, the best port on the western side of the Caspian. It is situated on 
the southern shore of a peninsula that projects far into the sea, in lat. 40° 22' N., Ion. 
51 lO' K. The harbour is spacious and convenient; and its central and advanced 
position gives it superior advantages as a trading station. Prodigious quantities of 
naphtha are procured in the vicinity of Baku. It is drawn from wells, some of which 
yield from 1,000 to 1,500 lbs. a day. It is used as a substitute for lamp oil ; and when 
ignited, emits a clear light, with much smoke and a disagreeable smell. Barge quan- 
tities are exported in steins to the Persian and Tartar ports on the south and east shores 
of the sea. 

Vessels. — The largest class of vessels by which the Caspian Sea is navigated are called 
by the Russians schuyts , and belong wholly to Astrakhan and Baku ; their burden 
varies from 90 to 150, and, in some instances, 200 tons. They are not. built on any 
scientific principle, and are constructed of the worst materials, that is, of the timber of 
the barks that bring grain down the Wolga to Astrakhan. There are supposed to be, 
in all, about 100 sail of these vessels. There is a second class of vessels employed in the 
trade of the Caspian, called razchives. They carry from 70 to 140 tons, and sail better 
than the schuyts. Their number is estimated at about 50. Kxclusive of the above, 
there are great numbers of small craft employed in the coasting trade, in the rivers, in 
the fisheries, and in acting as lighters to the schuyts. Steam boats have been introduced 
upon the Wolga; and one has been launched on the Caspian itself. The masters and 
crews of the vessels employed on this sea are, for the most part, as ignorant as can 
well be imagined. 'They arc generally quite incapable of making. an observation, or 
of keeping a reckoning ; so that accidents frequently occur, that might be avoided by the 
moftt ordinary acquaintance with the principles of navigation. -—-( These statements are 
made, partly upon official, and partly upon private authority ; tne latter may, however, 
be safely relied on. ) 

The trade of this great sea is entirely in the hands of the Russians ; by whom it is 
carried on from the ports of Astrakhan and Baku, with the Persian ports of Astrabad, 
Balfroosh, &c. on the south ; and with the Tartar ports of Mangishlak, Balkan, &c. on 
the east. It is very insignificant, compared with what it ought to be ; the value of the 
Russian produce exported by it in 1841 being only 435,219 silver roubles; and that 
of the imports 1,053,606 do. On the whole, however, a gradual improvement is taking 
place ; and whatever objections may, on other grounds, be made to the encroachments of 
Russia in this quarter, there can be no manner of doubt that, by introducing comparative 
security and good order into the countries under her authority, she has materially im- 
proved their condition, and accelerated their progress to a more advanced state. 
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TALC, a species of fossil nearly allied to mica. It is soft, smooth, greasy to the feel, 
and may be split into fine plates or leaves, which are flexible, but not elastic. It has 
a greenish, whitish, or silver-like lustre. The leaves are transparent, and are used in 
many parts of India and China, as they were used in ancient Koine — ( Plin . /list. Nat. 
lib. xxxvi. c. 22.) — in windows instead of glass. In Bengal, a seer of talc costs about 
2 rupees, and will sometimes yield a dozen panes 12 inches by 9, or 1() by lO, according 
to the form of the mass, transparent enough to allow ordinary subjects to be seen at 20 
or .‘JO yards’ distance. It should be chosen of a beautiful pearl colour ; but it has, in 
general, either a yellowish or faint blue tinge. Its pure translucent flakes are fre- 
quently used by the Indians for ornamenting the baubles employed in their ceremonies. 
Talc is employed in the composition of rouge vegetal. The Romans prepared with it a 
beautiful blue, by combining it with the colouring fluid of particular kinds of testaceous 
animals. Talc is met with in Aberdeenshire, Perthshire, and Banffshire in Scotland ; 
and in various parts of the Continent, where rocks of serpentine and porphyry occur. 
The talc brought from the Tyrolese mountains is called in commerce Venetian talc. 
Several varieties are found in India and Ceylon. — ( Thomson's Chemistry ; Jices's Cy- 
clopedia ; MUburn's Orient. Com. ; Ainslie's Mat . Indica . ) 

TALLOW ( Fr. Saif; Ger. Ta/g ; It. Sevo, Sego ; Kus. Salo y toplenoe ; Sp. Sebo') t 
animal fat melted and separated from the fibrous matter mixed with it. Its quality 
depends partly on the animal from which it has been prepared ; but more, perhaps, 
on the care taken in its purification. It is firm, brittle, and has a peculiar heavy 
odour. When pure, it is white, tasteless, and nearly insipid ; but the tallow of com- 
merce has usually a yellowish tinge ; anti is divided, according to the degree of its purity 
and consistence, into candle and soap tallow. “ • 

Tallow is an article of great importance. It is manufactured into candles and soap ; 
and is extensively used in the dressing of leather, and in various processes of the arts. 
Besides our extensive supplies of native tallow, we annually import a very large quan- 
tity, principally from Russia. The exports of tallow from Petersburg amount, at 
an average, to between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 poods, of which the largest portion 
by far is brought to Rngland ; the remainder being exported to Prussia, France, the 
Hanse Towns, Turkey, See. 

We borrow from the work of Mr. Borrisow, on the commerce of Petersburg, the 
following details with respect to the tallow trade of that city : — 


Tallow is divided into different sorts ; namely, white and yellow candle tallow, and common and Sibe- 
rian soap tallow ; although it is allowed that the same sort often differs in quality. 

Tallow is brought to Petersburg from the interior ; and the best soap tallow from Siberia, by various 
rivers, to the lake Ladoga ; and thence, by the canal of Schlusselburg, to the Neva. 

An antbare , or warehouse, is appropriated to the reception of tallow, where, on its arrival, it is 
selected and assorted {bracked). The casks are then marked with three circular stamps, which state 
the quality of the taUcM?, the period of selecting, and the name of the selector ( tracker ). 

The casks in which ifthite tallow is brought have a singular appearance: their form being conical, and 
their diameter at one end about 2$ feet, and at the other only foot; the casks of yellow tallow are 
of Uie common shape. There are also others, denominated £ casks. 

To calculate the tare, the tallow is removed from a certain number of casks, which are weighed, 
and an average tare is thence deduced for the whole lot. A cask weighs Si, 9, 10, or 11 percent., 
but the average is generally about 10 per cent., of the entire weight of tallow and cask. 

Yellow candle tallow, w hen good, should be Clean, dry, hard w hen broken, and of a fine yellow colour 
throughout. The white candle tallow, when good, is w hite, brittle, hard, dry, and clean. The best 
white tallow is brought from Woronesch. As for soap tallow, the more greasy and yellow’ it is, the 
better the quality. That from Siberia is the purest, and commonly fetches a higher price than the 
other sorts. 

Formerly the oil and tallow warehouses were the same ; and this occasioned great difficulties in 
shipping, because all vessels or lighters taking in tallow or oil were obliged to hpul down to the 
ambarc, and wait in rotation for their cargoes. The consequence was, that when much business was 
doing, a vessel was often detained for several weeks at the atnbure before she could get her cargo on 
board. Now the tallow and oil warehouses are separated, and every article has its own place. When 
a shipment of tallow ts made, the agent is furnished by the selector ( tracker ) w ith a sample from each 
cask. 

Cantatas, In order to obtain more freight, usually load some casks of tallow upon deck ; but it is 
morflor the interest of the owner to avoid this, if possible, because the tallow loses, through the heat 
of the sun, considerably botb in weight and quality. , 

One hundred and twenty poods of tallow, gross weight, make a Petersburg last, and G3 poods an 
English ton. 

We subjoin an official account of the export of tallow from Russia in 1841, specifying the quantities 
shjpped from the different ports, the countries for which the shipments were made, and the quantities 
shipped for each. 


Petersburg 

Ritfa 

Archangel 

Odessa 

Taganrog 

KiidzivilofF 

Sundry 


Pood*. 

3,310,889 

873 

*3,414 

373,8*9 

7.464 

V.638 

17,097 

3,736,101 


To 

Sweden 
Prussia 
Denmark 
Elsineur • 
llanse Towns 
Holland 
< treat Uritain 
Franco 


55,987 

86,973 

7K* 

581,379 

63,630 

60,493 

*,649.753 

195.V35 


To 

Spain, Portugal, 
Italy 
Austria 
Tuikey 
A merica 
Sundry 


* The ships receive, at Elnlncur, order* for th eir ulti mate destination, and m oat of them a re for Gn 

4 H 3 


*,677 

*,710 

37,975 

1,000 

7,610 


3,736,104 
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The vul ue of the tallow ox ported In 1841 is estimated In tho Russian official accounts* at 13,874,160 
silver roubles, equal (taking the rouble at 3s. 2d.) to 2,196,742/. 

Account of the Quantities of Tallow imported and retained for Consumption In the U. Kingdom during 
each of the 6 Yearsending with 1841, specifying the Countries whence they were imported, and tho 
Quantities brought from each. 


Countries. 


Hu<s{a - 

Italy nml the Its] inn Ll*n<1( 
State* of the Hio de la Plata 
All other countries 

Total Imported 
Retained for consumption 



The price of tallow fluctuated very much during the war. Tills was occasioned, principally, by tho 
obstacles tliAt were at different |>eriods thrown in the way of supfdicg from Russia. The price of 
tallow is also affected by the state of the seasons. Some very extensive speculations have at various 
periods been attempted in tallow ; but seldom, it is believed, with much advantage to the parties. 

Account of the Trice of Tallow in the London Market, In July 1843. 


a A 

llrirUh town - per rwt. 4'> O 

F;il hy town - per S It >. V .5^ 

Stuif, incited - per cwt. 31 0 

ronnh - — 2 a O 

Camllr, inoulcti - rilo/.m 'J t> 

dip - — SO 

(fre^rre - wr cwt. IS 0 


. A . V 

Russian, d. p yellow - - per cwt. 4 1 O 

white - - — 

South American d. p. - — 36 0 to 40 0 

Soap, d. p. Archangel - - — 

St. Petersburg - — 41 3 

Siberia - - — 41 6 


TALLY TRADE, the name given to a system of dealing carried on in London and 
otheT large towns, by which shopkeepers furnish certain articles on credit to their cus- 
tomers, the latter agreeing to pay the stipulated price by certain weekly or monthly 
instalmeifts. 


In the metropolis there are about GO or 70 tally-shops of note ; and from 500 to fiOO 
on a smaller scale. They are also spread over the country to a considerable extent, 
particularly in the manufacturing districts. The customers of the tally-shops are 
mostly women ; consisting, principally, of the wives of labourers, mechanics, porters, &c., 
servant girls, and females of loose character. Few only of the more respectable classes 
have been infatuated enough to resort to them. Drapery goods, wearing apparel, 
coals, household furniture, hardware, ivc. are furnished ; and even funerals are per- 
formed ; hut few or no articles of food, except tea, are sold upon the tally plan. 

We believe that this is the very worst inode in which credit is afforded. The facility 
which it gives of obtaining an article when wanted, and the notion so apt to he enter- 
tained that the weekly or monthly instalments may be paid without difficulty, make 
those who resort to the tally-shops overlook the exorbitant price, and usual had quality, 
of the articles they obtain from them ; and generates habits of improvidence that seldom 
fail to involve the parties in irretrievable ruin. It is not going too far to say that nine 
tenths of the articles supplied by tally-shops might he dispeiise<ji |p ri th. As already 
observed, women are the principal customers; and it is not easy tcMWfaggerate the mis- 
chief that has been entailed on the families of many industrious labourers by their 
wives having got entangled with tally-shops. They buy goods without the knowledge 
of their husbands; and these are not unfrequently pawned, and the proceeds spent in 
gin. So destructive, indeed, is the operation of the system, that the establishment of 
a tally-shop in any district is almost certain to occasion an increase in the paupers 
belonging to it. Even the unmarried females who do not pay are demoralised and 
ruined by the system ; because, if a woman who buys 54 gowns pays for the 2 first, 
and runs away from the payment of the last, she gains nothing in point of saving* while 
she becomes indifferent to an act of dishonesty. As tally debts can only he collected 
whilst a supply of goods is kept up, as soon as that supply is stopped, the debtor either 
flies to another district, or awaits a summons. Where the wife has contracted the 


debt, she usually appears before the commissioners, who in general order the debt to he 
paid by weekly or monthly instalments. But it often occurs, from the wife not fceing 
able to keep up such payments, that execution issues, and the poor husband is frequently 
arrested and lodged in prison for a debt, of the existence bf which he was entirely 
ignorant. In this way, numbers of the working classes arc completely ruined ; they 
lose their employment, and themselves and families are reduced to beggary. The intel- 
ligent keeper of Whitccross-street prison ( Mr. Barrett) stated, that from 150 to ‘200 
persons are annually imprisoned there for tally-shop debts, in sums of from 10*. to 5/., 
and that in one year 30 prisoners were at the suit of one tally-shop alone ! Such 
imprisonments, however, are now much decreased, in consequence, as is believed, of 
the Court of Requests discouraging the tally system, by ordering claims of this kind 
to he paid by extremely small instalments, and these at very distant intervals; ami also 
in consequence of no composition being allowed hy the charities for the relief of poor 


prisoners with reference to such debts. 

It is estimated that in London alone about 8 50,000/. , or nearly 1,000,000/. sterling* 
is annually returned in this trade. From his large profits (generally from 25 to 40 
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per cent.), it is obvious that in a few transactions the tally-shop keeper becomes inde- 
pendent of the existing debt ; and with capital and good management, it is said that 
some have realised considerable sums of money in this business. 

According to the custom of the trade, Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thurs- 
days are the days set apart for collecting money from the customers. The tally-man 
sends round his collector through the different “ walks,” and the amount of a collection 
which keeps the collector engaged from morning till night, even in a good tally con- 
cern, seldom exceeds 41. a day. The payments are invariably made in shillings and 
sixpences — but the people seldom or never pay at the tally-shops; they rarely call 
there unless something else is wanted. The tally-shop keeper trusts one party on the- 
recommendation of another; but guarantees arc never required — certainly no written 
guarantees ; and a verbal guarantee is, according to Lord Tenterden’s act, not binding. 

It is part of the collector’s business, besides getting money, to beat up for fresh cus- 
tomers in his walk. 

The greater number of the small tally concerns are kept by Scotchmen ; it is a 
curious fact, that when a “Tally-walk” is to be sold, which is often the case, a Scotch- 
man’s walk will bring 15 per cent, more than an Englishman’s ! It is believed to 
contain a better description of customers. 

From the causes above mentioned, assisted, perhaps, by the salutary influence of 
Savings Hanks, this obnoxious trade is understood to be rather on the wane. It will 
never, however, be completely rooted out, except by adopting the plan we have pre- 
viously suggested — (see Credit) — for placing all small debts beyond the pale of the 
law ; and the fact, that the adoption of this plan would have so beneficial a result, is an 
additional and powerful recommendation in its favour. In cases where failures take 
place, the creditors of a tally-shop keeper are in general terrified into the acceptance 
of a small composition. The very sight of the tally Ledgers, from 10 to 20 in number, 
containing debts from 5s. to 51 ., dotted over tfie pages like a small pattern on a piece 
of printed cotton, and spread over every district in and round London, determines the 
creditors to accept of any ofTcr, however small, rather than encounter the collection of 
such disreputable assets. In an affair of this kind, concluded a few years since, where 
the business was under the management of a respectable accountant in the city, the whole 
debts due to the concern, good, bad, and doubtful, amounted to 8,700/., while the 
number of debtors was 7,600! giving an average of 22s. 10 d. each. 

X. B. — This article has been compiled wholly from jtrivate, but authentic, i?i forma- 
tion . 

TAMARINDS (Ger. Tamarinden ; Fr. Tamar i ns ; It. and Sp. Tamarindo , Arab. 
Vmh/ie ; Hind. Tintiri ), the fruit of the Tamarindus Jndica , a tree which grows in the 
East and West Indies, in Arabia, and Egypt. In the West Indies the pods or fruit, 
being gathered whan ripe, and freed from the shelly fragments, are placed in layers in a 
cask, and boiliii{ffSijjrrup poured over them, till the cask be filled : the syrup pervades 
every part quite down to the bottom; and when cool, the cask is headed for sale. Die 
East India tamarinds are darker coloured and drier, and are said to be preserved with- 
out sugar. When good, tamarinds are free from any degree of mustiness ; the seeds 
are hard, flat, and clean; the strings* tough and entire ; and a clean knife thrust into 
them does not receive any coating of copper. They should be preserved in closely 
covered jars. — ( Thomson's Dispensatory.') The duty on tamarinds produced, in 18-10, 
572/. It was fixed, in 1842, at 3 d. per lb. on those from a foieign country, and at Id. 
on those from a British possession. 

TAPIOCA, a species of starch or white coarse powder derived from the roots of 
the bitter cassava ( Jatropha manihot ), an American plant, raised all over South America, 
but principally in Brazil, where it is called mandioc or manioc. The roots of the plant, 
being peeled, are subjected to pressure in a kind of bag made of rushes ; the juice 
wl|jeh is forced out by this process being a deadly poison, a*nd employed as such 
by The Indians to poison their arrows ! But the residuum, or farinaceous matter re- 
maining after the expulsion of the juice, is perfectly wholesome, and makes excellent 
bread. Tapioca, as stated above, is prepared from this residuum ; and, being nutritious 
and easy of digestion, is extensively used in the making of puddings. When dressed, 
it is not easily distinguished from sago. Tapioca is almost wholly brought from 
Brazil, the imports thence having amounted, at an average of the 10 years ending with 
1842, to 1,541 cwts. a year. (See ante, p. 1065.) 

TAR (Fr. Goudron ; Ger. Theer ; It. Catrame ; Pol. Smola gesta ; Rus. Degot , 
Smola shitkaja ; Sw. Tjiira), a thick, black, unctuous substance, chiefly obtained from 
the pine, and other turpentine trees, by burning them in a close smothering heat. 

The tar of the north of Europe is very superior to that of the United States, and is 
an article of great commercial importance. The process followed in making it has been 
described as follows by Dr. Clarke: — “ The inlets of the gulph (Bothnia) everywhere 
appeared of the grandest character ; surrounded by noble forests, whose tall trees, 

4 II 4 
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flourishing luxuriantly, covered the soil quite down to the water’s edge. From the most 
southern parts of Westro- Bothnia, to the northern extremityof the gulph, the inhabitants 
are occupied in the manufacture of tar ; proofs of which are visible in the whole extent 
of the coast. The process by which the tar is obtained is very simple : and as we often 
witnessed it, we shall now describe it, from a tar-work we halted to inspect upon the 
spot. The situation most favourable to the process is in a forest near to a marsh or bog ; 
because the roots of the fir, from which tar is principally extracted, are always most pro- 
ductive in such places. A conical cavity is then made in the ground (generally in the side 
of a bank or sloping hill) ; and the roots of the fir, together with logs and billets of the 
aame, being neatly trussed in a stack of the same conical shape, are let into this cavity. 
The whole is then covered with turf, to prevent the volatile parts from being dissipated, 
which, by means of a heavy wooden mallet, and *a wooden stamper worked separately by 
two men, is beaten down and rendered as firm as possible above the wood. The 
stack of billets is then kindled, and a slow combustion of the fir takes place, without 
flame, as in making charcoal. During this combustion the tar exudes; and a cast iron 
pan being at the bottom of the funnel, with a spout which projects through the side of 
the bank, barrels are placed beneath this spout to collect the fluid as it comes away. As 
fast as the barrels are filled, they are bunged, and ready for immediate exportation. From 
this description it will be evident that the inode of obtaining tar is by a kind of distilla- 
tion per descensum ; the turpentine, melted by fire, mixing with the sap and juices of 
the fir, while the wood itself, becoming charred, is converted into charcoal. The most 
curious part of the story is, that this simple method of extracting tar is precisely that 
which is described by Theophrastus and Dioscorides ; and there is not the smallest 
difference between a tar-work in the forests of Westro- Bothnia, and those of ancient 
Greece. The Greeks made stacks of pine ; and having covered them with turf, they 
were suffered to burn in the same smothered manner ; while the tar, melting, fell to the 
bottom of the stack, and ran out by a snfall channel cut for the purpose.” 

Of 14,146 lasts of tar Imported in IH40. 12,233 were briniRht from Russia, 605 from Sweden, and 1,243 
from the U. States. The last contains 12 barrels, and each barrel 31 $ gallons. 

Tar produced or manufactured in Kurope is not to be imported for home consumption, except in 
British ships, or in ships of the country of which it is the produce, or from which it is imported, under 
penalty of forfeiting the same, and 100/. by the master of the ship. — (3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 54.) 

TARE, an abatement or deduction made from the weight of a parcel of goods, on 
account of the weight of the chest, cask, bag. Ac. in which they are contained. Tare 
is distinguished into real tare , customary tare y and average tare. 'Hie first is the actual 
weight of the package ; the second, its supposed weight according to the practice among 
merchants ; and the third is the medium tare, deduced from weighing a few packages, 
and taking it as the standard for the whole. In Amsterdam, and some other commer- 
cial cities, tares are generally fixed by custom ; but in this country, prevailing prac- 
tice, as to all goods that can be unpacked without injury, both at thf||B|lllom-house and 
among merchants, is to ascertain the real tare. Sometimes, however, the buyer and 
seller make a particular agreement about it. We have, for the most part, specified the 
different tares allowed upon particular commodities, in the descriptions given of them in 
this work. — (For the tares at Amsterdam, Bordeaux, Ac., see these articles; sec also 
Allowances.) 

TARE, VETCH, or FITCH, a plant ( Vida saliva Ian.) that has been cultivated 
in this country from time immemorial ; principally for its stem and leaves, which are 
used in the feeding of sheep, horses, and cattle ; but partly, also, for its seed. Horses 
thrive better upon tares than upon clover and rye grass ; and cows that are fed upon 
them give most milk. 'Die seed is principally used in the feeding of pigeons and other 
poultry. The entries for consumption amount to about 23 0,000 bushels a year. 

TARIFF, a Table, alphabetically arranged, specifying the various duties, drawbacks, 
bounties, Ac. charged and allowed on the importation and exportation of artiele|^of 
foreign and domestic produce. 

The first two columns of the subjoined Table contain an account of the duties existing 
on the 1st January, 1844, on the various articles of consumption imported into the 
U. Kingdom, distinguishing between the duties where the articles come from foreign 
countries and colonial possessions. Most part of these duties were imposed by the 
Tariff* Act of 1842, 5 & 6 Viet. c. 47. The passing of this act forms an important aera in 
the history of commercial and financial legislation. It abolished numerous prohibitions, 
especially those against importing cattle, sheep, hogs, salmon, Ac., which , are now ad- 
mitted on payment of reasonable duties ; while, by reducing the duties on many im- 
portant articles, it will, no doubt, materially increase their importation, and, most 
probably, also, the revenue derived from them. But it is essential to bear in mind, 
that, owing to the reciprocity which is of the essence of all commercial transactions, it is 
impossible to increase the importation of foreign articles, without, at the same time, 
proportionally increasing the exportation of the native products with which the former 
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must be paid. It is, therefore, no easy matter to estimate the probable influence of so 
extensive a measure as the new tarifF on the trade and future pi£>sperity of the empire. 
There can, however, be no doubt that it will be very considerable ; and it is, indeed, 
most probable that it will not only materially deepen and enlarge the existing channels 
of commercial intercourse, but that it will gradually open others with which we may 
now, perhaps, be wholly unacquainted. 

It is true that this tarifF leaves much to be desired ; and that, exclusive of the duties 
on corn and timber, which should be placed on a totally difFerent footing, those on 
foreign sugar, tea, foreign spirits, tobacco, silk goods, gloves, and a few more articles, 
are still a great deal too high. But how defective soever, the existing tarifF is a vast 
improvement on that by which it was preceded, and reflects the greatest credit on the 
administration of Sir Robert Peel. 

In the schedule annexed to the TarifF Act, the duties are divided into no fewer than 
19 difFerent classes. It is needless, however, to say, that a table of this sort is quite un- 
suitable for consultation, it being frequently no easy matter to tell the class to which an 
article belongs, ^md consequently to find it. We, therefore, have thrown the following 
table into an alphabetical form ; and in order to show the amount of the customs duties 
at difFerent periods, we have subjoined to the table of existing duties two additional 
columns ; the first exhibiting the amount of the customs duties in 1819, as fixed by the 
act 59 Geo. 3. c. 52. ; and the second, their amount in 1787, as fixed by INI r. Pitt’s 
Consolidation Act, the 27 Geo. 3. c. 13. The reader has, therefore, before him, and 
may compare the present customs duties with the duties as they existed after the ter- 
mination of the last war and of the American war. No table of the sort is to be met 
with in any other publication, unless it be purloined from this. It was furnished for 
our former edition by Mr. J. D. Hume, of the Board of Trade. 

Table exhibiting the Duties payable on the 1st of January, 1844, on Goods, Wares, and Merchandise im- 
ported into the U. Kingdom, from Foreign Parts ; and those payable on the same articles in 1819 
and 1787. 

N.B. — It is enacted by the Act 5 & 6 Victoria, cap. 47. s. 42., that, in addition to the duties on imports 
in the following table, a farther duty of 4rf. per gallon shall be charged on all spirits and strong waters 
imported into the United Kingdom, and a farther duty of 5 per cent, on the amount of the duties on 
the other articles, with the exception of corn. 


Rales of Duty in 1S44. 

F rom | From 
I Foreign British I’os- 
, Countries. sessions. 


Duty, 1819. 


Duty, 1787-' 


Acetous acid. Sue Vinwnur, in Liquids. 

A coma. Sec Seed. .. 

Agates, or cornellanff mmgfgrj 100/. value 
*ct, for every lOO/. Ww 
Alabaster. See Gypsum, In Stones. 

Alkali, not being barilla, per cu t. 

A Ik an et root, per cwt. - 

Almond paste, for every 1O0/. value ♦ 

Almonds. See Fruit. 

Aloes, per lb. 

Afcim, per cwt. - 

roch, per cwt. - 

Amber, rough, per lb. - 

manufactures of amber, not enumerated, for 
every 1001. value - 

Ambergris, per or. - - 

Amboyna or Kyabucca wood. See Wood. 
Anchovies. See Fish. 

Angelica, per cwt. - - - 

Animals (living), via. — 

goats, each - 
kids, each - 

oxen and bulls, each - - . 

cows, each - 

calves, each - 

horses, mares, geldings, colts, and foals, each - 
mules, each - 
sheep, each - 

lambs, each - . » 

swine and hogs, each - 

pigs ( sucking), each - 

poultry, fbr every 100/. value 
Annotto, roll and flag, per cwt. 

Antimony, via.— 
ore, per ton - 
crude, per cwt. - 

. regulus, per cwt. - 

Apples. See Fruit. 

Aquafortis, per cwt. - 

Argo!, per cwt. - 
Aristolochla, per cwt. * 

Arquebusade water, A 
Arrowroot, per cwt. 

Arsenic, per cwt. - 

Asafnetida. See Gum. 

* By act 27 Geo. 3. c. 13., and 28 Geo. 3. c 
and Holland, on payment of duty, until the 
other countries. 


t Spirits. 


20 O 0 | *20 0 0 


O I 
o o 
o o 

O 10 

o 7 


0 11 
t 13 

GO 0 


O 17 
O 11 
0 1 


9 It. 


8 per lb. 


} 27 


O 3 O 
0 l 3 per lb. 


27 10 0 per cent. 

0 *2 0 


27 10 0 per cent. 


2 4 0 

*7 lO 0 per cent. 


2 6 8Roll, 5/.12#. 

20 O 0 per cent. 

0 13 0 
2 0 0 

0 14 3 

0 4 9 

0 0 10 per lb. 

0 0 2 per lb. 


Free. 

0 0 3 per lb. 


27., certain goods were allowed to be imported from France 

10th of May, 1800, although prohibited to be imported from 
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Kates of Duty in 1844. 








Articles. 

From 

From 



Duty, 1819. 


Duty, 1787. 


Foreign 

Countries. 

British Pos- 
sessions. 







Ashes, »ii. - 

£ 

«. 

d. 

£ 


d. 

£ 

«• 

if- 

£ 

Is 

d. 

pearl ami pc*, per cwt. - 
so.tp. weed, anil wood, )er cwt- 

O 

O 

r» 

Free. 


0 

11 

1 




O 

o 

ti 

Free. 


0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

3 

not enumerated, for every lUttf. value 

s 

0 

O 

Free. 


20 

0 

O 

0 

0 

7 

Asphaltum. per ton - - - 

Asses. Animals. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

13 

4 per cwt. 

27 

io 

0 









0 

18 

8 per cwt. 

b. 

Bacon, per cwt. - - 

Balm of Gilead. Srt Balsam. 

0 

14 

0 

0 

3 

6 

2 

1G 

0 

2 

7 

0 

RsliAm, fir 













Canada, per lb. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 




capivi, jkt cwt. - 

(> 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

11 

4 

o 

0 

0 

3 

1'eru, per lb. - 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

6 

4 

4 

0 

Klga, per lb. - 

o 

O 

1 

o 

o 

1 

o 

I 

o 

0 

1 

G 

and further, as foreign spirits, for every 






10 




0 

1 

G 

gallon - 

1 

* 

10 

1 

2 

1 

10 

G 




Tolu, |>er IK - - - - 

balm of Gilead, and all balsams not otherwise 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

6 

0 

1 

G 

enumerated »>r described. per lb- 

0 

o 

c 

0 

0 

C 

0 

4 

G 




Bamlstring twist, the dozen knots, each knot con* 










0 

1 

G 

tain nip .Vz yards ... 

o 

5 

o 

0 

V 

G 

o 

5 

0 




Barilla, per ton ... - 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

O 

As Alkali. 

0 

2 

3 

Bark, viz. 










5 

* 

0 

Peruvian and c a*earilt a, per cwt. - 

o 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 per lb. 




of other sorts, per cwt. - 

t> 

1 

o 

0 

1 

O 

0 

2 

0 per lb. 

0 

0 

9 per lb. 

for tanners’ or dyers’ use, per cwt. 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

o 

0 

8 

O 

0 

2 per lb. 

extract of, or of other vegetable substances to be 
used only for tanning leather, txrr cwt. 










O 

o 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 


IO 


Harwood. See Wood. 

Basket rods, peeled, not exceeding 3 feet In cir- 










27 

O per cent. 


cumference at the band, per bundle 

0 

• 

f. 

0 

0 

G 

0 

3 

2 




unpeeled, per bundle - 

o 

o 

3 

o 

0 

3 




O 

1 

6 

Baskets, for every lOU/. value 

lit 

0 

o 

40 

» 

<) 

50 

o 

o 




Bast ropes, twines, and strands, per cwt. 

0 


o 

0 

2 

G 

o 

lo 

o 

27 

10 

n 

Hast or straw hats or bonnets Ste HaU, and Plat- 










0 

1 

IO 

ting. 

Beads, tIi 













arsneo, for everv lOO/. v.due 

15 

n 

0 

15 

O 

O 

31 

5 

o 

31 

13 

4 

coral, for everv foO/. value 

l r, 

o 

o 

15 

0 

0 

0 

15 

10 per lb. 

0 

4 

5 per lb. 

jet, for every lo(W. value 
crystal. Crystal. 

is 

o 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 per lb. 

O 

1 

5 per lb. 

not otherw i>e enumerated or described, for 













every 10*»|. value - 

i r > 

n 

o 

15 

n 

o 

50 

O 

o 

27 

IO 

0 

Beads and bugles of glass, per IK 

o 

o 

3 

0 

0 

3 







Beam, kidney ami French, per bushel - 
Beef. Jiee Provisions. 

Beef wo.fl. Vf Wood. 

Beer. See Liquids. 

Berries, rii — 

o 

u 

lu 

o 

o 

5 

O 

0 

10 

*7 

10 

O per cent. 



Kxv, per cwt. - 

n 

1 

o 

O 

1 

O 

0 

1 1 

l 

0 

4 

8 

jumper and yellow, per cwt. 

not enumerated, commonly made us« ( ,f in che- 

“ 

1 

It 

() 

l 

O 

1 . 



** 

11 

O 

mical processes, per ton 

o 

1 

n 

0 

l 

0 

r 1 




linen timer a ted ... 

o 

2 

H 

o 

2 

o 

i 






Birds, tit. singing birds, per dozen 

o 

8 

o 

o 

8 

o 

o 

8 

ft 

o 

2 

G 

Bitumen Judaicum, per ton 

o 


o 


1 

o 

4 

13 

i per cwt. 

o 

18 

8 per cyyt. 

Blacking, per cwt- ... 

Black womf. See Woods. 

1 

O 

o 

1 

O 

0 

3 

12 

0 

17 

8 


Bladders, jier d»»en ... 

Blubber. See Train oil. In Oil. 

Bones of cattle and other animals, and of fish, ex- 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

O 

6 

0 

k- 

0 

u 


cept whale fins, whetlicr burnt or not, or as ani- 
mal charcoal , twr ton ... 

0 

o 

15 

0 

0 

G 

1 

0 

27 

10 

0 per cent. 

0 per cent. 

Bonnets. Set Bats. 











Books, vi* — 













being of editions printed prior to the year 1801 , 













bound or unbound, per cwt. 
being of editions printed in or since the year 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

10 

0 bound. 

0 

19 

3 bound. 

10 unboundi 

1801, bound or unbound, per cwt. 
being of editions in the foreign living languages 
jwinted in or mince the year 1801, bound or 


0 

0 

5 

0 

0 


o 

O unbound. 

0 

8 



unbound, per cwt. - - - 

2 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 







But the Importation of all British works the 













copyright of which has not expired is pro- 
hibited. -(5 A 6 Viet, c.47.) 













Boots, shoes, and calashes. See Leatlier 













Boracic add, per cwt. - 

Borax, refined, per cwt. - 

Borax or Tlncal. Sec Tincal- 

o 

0 

G 

0 

0 

G 

50 

0 

O per ccttt. 

27 

10 

0 per cent. 

I O 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

9 

G 

8 

5 

12 

0 

Bottles. Set Glass. 






| 







of earth and stone, and empty, per dozen - 
Boxes of all sorts, excepting those made wholly or 
partly of glams, on which the proper glass duty 
will be levied, fbr every IDOL value - 

o 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

2 

0 

1 

2 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

50 

O 

0 

27 

IO 

0 

Box wood. See Woods. 

Brass, viz. — 

i 












manufactures of, for every lOOf. value 

15 

O 

0 

15 

0 

o 

50 

O 

n 

Prohibited. 

powder of, per lb. 

o 

O 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

5 

G 

O 

2 

8 

. Brazil wood. Set Woods. 

Bra/illetto wood. Set Woods. 

Bricks or clinkers (Dutch), per 1,000 - 

I 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

2 

fl 

0 

7 

2 

other sorts, per 1 /JOO ... 

o 

15 

0 

0 

7 

G 







Brimstone, tarr cwt. ... 

refined. In rolls, per cwt. 

o 

O 

fi 

0 

O 

3 

O 

15 

o 

1 



o 

2 

O 

0 

1 

0 

1 

O 

0 

f 0 

G 

8 

in flour, per cwt. ... 

Bristles, vl* 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

9 

i 



rough and in the tufts, and not in any way 












1 H pCT lb. 

sorted, per cwt. - 

in any way sorted or arranged In colours, and 
not entirely rough and In the tufts, per lb. 
Brocade of gold or silver, for every IQOf. value 
i Bronze, all works of art made of bronze, per cwt. - 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

G 

0 

3 

7 dozen lbs. 

0 

0 

2J per lb. 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

12 

0 dozen lbs. 

0 

0 

20 

(1 

0 

20 

O 

0 

Prohibited. 

Prohibited. 

1 

O 

0 

1 

0 

0 

50 

0 

O per cent. 

27 

10 

0 per cent. 

other manufactures of, for every 1CKW. value 

15 

o 

O 

15 

() 

0 





0 per cent. 

powder, for every lOOt. value - • 

15 

o 

0 

15 

o 

o 

50 

0 

0 per cent. 

27 

10 

other manufactures of, for every 100/. value 
Bugles. Set Glass. 

Bullion and foreign coin, of gold or silver, and ore 
of gold or silver, or or which the major pait in 

15 

o 

0 

15 

o 

0 








I value is gold or silver - - 

Free 


Free. 


Frew. 


Free. 




TARIFF. 
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I Bullmshes, per ton 
Bulls and oxen. See Animals, Living. 
Butter, per cwt. - 
Buttons, for every 1001. value 


Cables, not being iron cablet, tarred or un tarred, 

per cwt. 

not luring iron cables in actual use of a British . 
ship, and being At and necessary for such ship, 
ana not «»c until otherwise disposed of 

If and when oilier wise disposed of, for every 
lOO /. value 

Calves. See Animals, Living. 

Cambrics. See Linen. 

Camomile flowers, per lb. - 
Camphor, per cwt. - 

refined, per cwt. 

Camwood. See Woods. 

Candles, viz. — 

spermaceti, per lb. 
stearine, per lb. - 

tallow, per cwt. ... 

wax. per lb. - 
Candlewick, per cwt. - 

('and la alba, per lb. - 

Canes, viz. — 

bamboo, per 1,000 ... 

rattans, not ground, per 1,000 
reed canes, per 1 ,000 

walking canes or sticks, mounted, painted, or 
otherwise ornamented, for every lOOf. value - 
canes or sticks unenumerated, per 1 ,000 
Cantharides, |»er lb. ... 

Caoutchouc, |»er cwt. - 

Capers, including the pickle, per lb. 

Ca|micum. See Spices. 

Cardamoms, per lb. 

extract or preparation of. See Essences. 

Cards, viz. playing cards, per dozen packs 
Carmine, per oz. 

Carriages of all sorts, for every 100/. value 
Casks, empty, for every 100/. value 
Cassava pow’der - 

Cassia, viz 

buds, per Ibi - 
fistula, per cwt. 
lignea. See Spices. 

Castor, tier cwt. - - - 

Casts of busts, statues, or figures, per cwt. 

Catechu. See Terra Japonica. 

Catlings, jkt gross, containing 12 dozen knots 
Caviare, per cwt. - 
Cedar wood. See Woods. 

Chalk, viz. — 

unmanufactured, and not otherwise enume- 
rated, for every 10* U. value 
prepared or manufactured, ami not otherwise 
enumerated, for wvery ltHJi. value 
Cheese, per cwt. - - 

Cherries, raw, for evety-'TOO/. value 
dried, per lb. - 

Chicory, or any other vegetable matter applicable 
to the uses of chicory or coffee, viz. — 
rwistvd or ground, per lb. - 

Taw, or kiln-dried, per cwt. - 
Chillies. See Spices. 

» una root, per Lb. - - 

lina or porcelain ware, viz 

plain, for every 1(81/. value 

painted, gilt, or ornamented, for every 100/. 


I Chip, of willow, for platting, per cwt. 
Chocolate. See Cocoa paste. 


Cinnabarts nativn, per cwt. 

Cinnamon. See Spices. 

Citrate of lime, per cwt. - 

Citric acid, per lb. - 

Citron preserved with salt, for every 100/. value - 
preserved with sugar. See Succades. 

Citron water. See Spirits. 

Civet, per oz. ... 

Clinkers. See Stones. 

Clocks, for every 100/. value 

or watches of any metal, impressed with any 
mark or stamp a j») tearing to be, or to repre- 
sent any British assay mark or stamp, or pur- 
porting, by any mark or appearance, to be of 

the manufacture of the U. Kingdom 

Cloves. See Spices. 

Coals, culm, and cinders, per ton 

Cobalt, per ton - 

ore, for every IOO/ value 

Cochineal and granilla, per cwt. 
dust, per cwt. - 

Coco ulus indicun, per cwt. - 

extract or preparation of. See Extract. 

Cocoa, per lb. 

husks and shells, per lb. - 
paste and chocolate, per lb. 

Cocus wood. See Ebonv, in Woods. 

Coffbe, per lb. - 

Coin, viz. copper. See Copper. 

foreign, of gold or silver. See Bullion. 

Coir rope, twine, and strands, per cwt. 

Colocynth, per lb. - 

Co lui riba root, per cwt. 


Rates of Duty in 1844. | 

Duty, 1819. 

Duty, 1787. 

From 

Foreign 

Countries. 

From 

British Pos- 
sessions. 

£ 


d . 

£ 

s. 

d . 

£ 


d . 

£ 


d . 

0 

io 

0 

o 

10 

0 

0 

12 

0 per load. 

O 

4 

5 per load. 

1 

o 

o 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

O 

0 

2 

6 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

Prohibited. j 

Prohibited. 







/ 






O 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

1 

6 

0 

8 

G 

Free. 


Free- 


1 

1 

G 

0 

8 

G 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

I 

1 

G 

O 

8 

6 

f) 

0 

I 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

G 

27 

10 


0 

I 

0 



o 

7 

O 

O 


17 


0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

14 

0 

o 

3 

14 

8 

o 

o 

G 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

G 

0 

1 

4 

n 

0 

2', 

0 

o 

*4 







o 

IO 

O 

0 

10 

0 

3 

3 

4 

1 

12 

8 

0 

o 

1 

n 

o 

A 

o 

2 

6 

o 

1 

8 

o 

8 

H 

o 

4 

A 

4 

8 

8 

1 

12 

8 

0 

0 

1 

o 

o 

1 

0 

O 

8 

27 

IO 

O per cent. 

0 

o 

r, 

0 

o 

G 

1 

11 

0 

2 

1 

3 

o 

/> 

0 

o 

5 

o 

1 

o 

o 

0 

19 

3 

() 

5 

o 

o 

5 

O 


6 

G 

0 

11 

O 

20 

O 

0 

20 

0 

o 

50 

0 

o 

r 

18 

G per 1,000 

n 

5 

0 

0 


o 

A 

o 

(> 

1 

18 

C, 

0 

1) 

3 

O 

o 

3 

0 

3 

G 

0 

1 

O 

o 

1 

o 

0 

1 

0 

o 

(J 

5 

27 

IO 


0 

O 

G 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

O 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

O 

O 

Prohibited. 

n 

0 

G 

1 <1 

0 

g 

0 

4 

o 

27 

IO 


20 

0 

0 

20 

o 

0 

.50 


o 

27 

10 

0 

25 

o 

o 

25 

o 

0 

50 

O 

o 

0 

8 


O 

5 

0 

O 

1 

1 

0 







0 

0 

6 

1 O 

0 

3 

0 

2 

r> 

O 

0 

4 

u 

5 

o 

u 

*3 

0 

0 

0 

10 per lb. 

0 

0 

3 per lb. 

o 

2 

0 

i ° 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 per lb. 

0 

2 

0 j>er lb. 

0 

2 

6 

u 

2 

G 

o 

2 

6 

27 

IO 

O |»er cent. 

o 

3 

n 

o 

3 

0 

0 

G 

A 

O 

2 

f> 

o 

6 

0 

l) 

5 

o 

o 

12 

O 

O 

1 

5 

5 

0 

o 

2 

10 

o 

20 

0 

0 

27 

10 

0 

in 

() 

o 

5 

0 

0 

40 

O 

o 

27 

io 

O 

o 

10 

6 

0 

2 

G 

O 

IO 

0 

0 

i 

G 

5 

0 

O 

6 

O 

0 

O 

18 

8 per cwt. 

O 

4 

5 per cwt. 

0 

o 

6 

0 

0 

6 

O 

O 

8 

0 

4 

5 

0 

o 

6 

o 

o 

6 

20 

O 

O per cent. 

27 

IO 

O per rent. 

1 

o 

O 

1 

0 

O 







o 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

5 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

1 









1 



V 75 

0 

O 

47 

10 

O 

20 

o 

0 

20 

o 

O 

J 






O 

0 

1 

O 

0 

1 







10 

10 

0 

10 

IO 

0 

14 

5 

0 

7 

7 

10J 

o 

I 

o 

(1 

o 

6 

2 

O 

o 

27 

10 

O per cent. 

o 

1 

0 

o 

1 

V 

O 

2 

O jier lb. 

0 

1 

0 per Ih. 

o 

5 

o 

0 

5 

o 

O 

1 

6 per lb. 

v 7 

10 

0 per cent. 

o 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

20 

O 

0 per cent. 

27 

10 

0 

io 

0 

0 

IO 

O 

0 

20 

0 

O 

27 

io 

O 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

9 * 

0 

2 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

1 

0 

0 

! 50 

0 

0 

27 

10 

0 

Prohibited. 

Prohibited. 

25 

0 

0 per cent. 

50 

0 

0 per cent. 


1 

0 

o 

o 

r. 

2 

O 

O 

O 

16 

IO 

o 


0 

0 

/) 

0 

20 

0 

0 per cent. 

27 

10 

0 i»er cent. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 







o 


0 

o 

1 

0 

O 

2 

6 per lb. 

Free. 


0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

O 

0 

5 per lb. 

Frte. 


o 

7 

G 

0 

7 

G 

0 

2 

6 

O 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

Excise 


0 

O 

6 



1 

o 

0 

(>i 

Prohibited. 

Prohibited. 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

8 

Prohibited. 

Prohibited. 

0 

o 

8 

0 

o 

4 

0 

2 

6 excise. 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

G 

o 

, 

3 

1 

1 

6 

0 

8 

6 

0 

0 


o 

0 

1 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

o 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 per lb. 

0 

0 

G per lb. 
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TARIFF. 


Comfin, dry, per lb. - 

Copper, ore of, vix. — 

containing no* more than 15 parts of copper, 
in 11JO parts of ore, j*er ton of metal 
not more than 20 parts of copper In IUO parts of 
ore, per ton of metal 

containing more than 20 parts of copper In 100 
of ore, per ton of metal - 
old, fit only to be rvmanufactured. j>er cart, 
on wrought, ns. in briclsor pi|p, rose copper, 
and cast copt»er, per cwl. 

In part wrought , vi/ bars, rods, or ingots, ham- 
mered or raised, per ca t. 
in phites and copper coin, per cwt. - 
manufactures of copper, not otherwise mum. 
rates! or deserilied, and copper plates en- 
graved, for every |OOf value 
copper or brass wire, for every 10(V. value 
Co|*peias, v|*. — 
blue, per ton - 
green, peT ton 

white, per ton ... 

Coral, vl*. — 

in fragment*, per lb. - - j 

whole, polished, per lb. - 

un|>olUhcd.' per lb. - - -j 

Cordage, tarred or untarred (standing or running 
rigging in use excepted I, per cwt. - -I 

in actual use of a British ship, and being tit and 1 
necessary for such ship, and not or until other- j 
wise dihpoftodgrf' - • | 

if and wlien otherwise disposed of, for every ; 
1 On/, value 

Cordial waters. .V* Spirits. j 

Cork, pet ton ... 

Corks, ready made, per lb. - 

squared Kir rounding, per cwt. 
fishermen's, per cwt. 

Com, via. — 


Rates of Duty in 1844. 



0 7 

0 8 
0 10 


. I 


Free. 

5 0 

0 1 

o o 

O If. 


1 0 per cwt. 


1 9 

2 14 

3 15 


15 0 

1* 10 

0 10 
o to 
0 10 

0 0 
0 0 


Free. 

2 10 i 

0 1 0 ! 
OOH, 
0 If. O I 
0,0 2 O I 


5 14 0 per cwt. 

0 5 O per cwt. 

O 5 O j>er cwt. 

0 12 0 per cwt. 


6 per cwt. 
6 per cwt. 

0 per cwt. 
o 


27 10 

0 10 


9 per cwt. 
0 per cent. 


Prohibited. 

2 12 3 per cwt. 

0 2 4 |K*r cwt. 

0 18 |K*r cwt. 

0 18 per cwt. 


8 per cwt. 
G per gross. 


When!. — Whenever the aver- 
age price of wheat shall be 
under 51#. the duty shall be, 
per qr. - 

* ' and under 52#. 

53a. 

54#. 

5.5#. 

56*. 

57*. 

58#. 

.59*. 

60 #. 


52#. 

53*. 

Mi. 

.55#. 

56#. 


.58#, 
5'.*#. 
60*. 
fi 1 ». 
62 #. 
63*. 
61#. 
65*. 
66 *. 
67*. 
68 *. 
69#. 


— 61*. 

— 62 «. 

— 63#. 

— 61*. 

— 6 5#.- 

_ 66 #. 

— 67#. 

— 68 *. 

— 69*. 

— 70*. 

— 71*. 


73*. and upwards 


Wheaten Flour or Meal, 
— under 51*. 

51*. and under .52*. 


52*. 

53*. 

54 *. 

5.5*. 

56 *. 

37*. 

58*. 

59*. 

60*. 

61*. 

62*. 

63*. 

64*. 

6.5*. 

66 *. 

67*. 

68 *. 

69*. 

70*. 

71*. 

72*. 


53*. 

51*. 

5.5*. 

56*. 

57*. 

58*. 

59*. 

60*. 

61*. 

62*. 

63*. 

64*. 

65*. 

66 *. 

67*. 

68 *. 

69*. 

70 *. 

7J*. 

72*. 

73 *. 


73#, and upwards 


Rates of Duty in 1844. 

I F rom 
From BritUh 

Foreign Possessions, 

Countries. ! leacept 
Canada ). 


A. 


1 n 
O 19 
O 18 


O ] 4 
0 13 
0 12 


Per 
Barrel 
of 196 
lbs. 



#. d. 


Wheat 
P« , 
Quarter. 


Per 

Per I Barrel 
Cwt. : of 196 
I lbs. 


Rarity, Maite, or Indian rom, 
thick -wheat, Iteer or Hi##. — 
Whenever the avenge price 
of barley, mai/e, or Indian 
corn, buck-wheat, beer or 
bigg, shall be under 26*. the 
duty shall lie, j»er qr. 

26#. and under 27*. 


27#. 

28#. 

29#. 

30*. 

31*. 

3/*. 

33#. 

31#. 

35*. 

36*. 


28*. 
, 29*. 
30*. 
31*. 
32*. 
33*. 
34*. 


— 3.5< 


36*. 

37*. 

37*. ami upwards 
On/*. — Whenever the average 
price of oats shall tie under 
19*. the duty shall be 
1 !)«. and under 20*. 

20*. _ 21*. 

21*. — 22*. 

22*. - 23*. 

23*. — 24*. 

21*. — 25*. 

25*. — 26*. 

26*. — 27*. 

27*. and upwards 


O 

8 

1 

2 14 

Bye, 

Peat, and Ream . — When I 

o 


o 

7 7 

the 


price of rye. 

0 


o 

7 7 

peas or beans shall he under 

o 


0 

7 7 

30*. the duty 

shall lie 

0 


tl 

7 7 

30*. and under 31*. 

0 


0 

7 7 

, 31*. 


32*. - 

o 


o 

7 7 

j 32*. 

— 

33*. 

0 


0 

7 7 

1 33*. 

— 

31*. 

0 


o 

7 7 

i 34*. 

— 

36* . - 

0 


o 

7 7 | 

; 35*. 

— • 

36# . - 

o 


() 

7 7 ! 

36*. 

— 

37*. 

o 


o 

7 7 | 

! 37*. 


38*. - - 

0 


0 

7 7 

i 38*. 


39*. 

o 


0 

7 7 

i 39*. 


40*. - 

0 


o 

7 7 

I 40*. 


4 1#. 

0 


o 

7 7 

1 41*. 


42*. 

0 


0 

7 7 

h 42*. 

and upwards - - 1 


«. d. 

1 0 


Wheaten Flour. 


Cw 


«. d. «. d 
0 11 O 7 

Rates of Duty in 1511. 


From llriti>h 

Foreign ! Possession 
Countries. (exci 


j (except 
Canada). 


n ii 
o to 
o 10 
o 10 


0 2 « . 


O 0 6 
0 O 6 
0 0 6 
(I O 6 


0 1 o 


0 1 <» 

0 0 6 
0 0 6 

O 0 6 

0 0 6 

0 0 6 

0 0 6 

O 0 6 

0 t> 6 

0 0 fi 


* The fractions under Barrel of Flour are so many 32 parts of a penny, and under Oatmeal so many 121 parts of a penny. 
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Oatmeal. — Whenever the aver- 
age price of oatmeal shall tie 
under 19#. the duty shall tie, 
j>er cwt. - 

1 {/#. and under 20#. 

20 #. — 21 #. 

21a. — 22#. - 

22#. — 23*- - 

2.1#.* — 24#- - 

21#. — 35#. 

2.%#. — 26*. 

20#. — 27#. - 

27#. and upwards 
trheaten Flour Or Meal. — For 
every barrel being 190 lbs. a 
dutv equal to the duty pay- 
able on 38k galls. of wheat. 
Oatmeal. — For every 1 8 I & lbs. 
a duty equal to the duty pay- 
able on a quarter of oats. 


Rates of Duty in 1 844. 


From 

Foreign 

Countries. 

From 
British 
Possess! 1 n*, 
(Canada 
excepted). 

£ #. 

d. . 

£ «. d. 

0 4 

11 39 


0 4 

3 101 


O 3 

8 52 


0 3 

8 52 

0 1 2 98 

O 3 

8 52 

0 0 11 13 

0 3 

1 3 

0 0 3 85 

0 2 

5 75 

0 0 3 85 

0 1 

10 26 

10 0 3 85 

O 1 

2 98 

| O 0 3 K5 

0 0 

7 49 

0 0 3 85 

1 


The act 5 Sc 6 Viet. c. 47- *• 51. make* the following abate- ; 
ments from the duties on com, on account of waste In the 
warehouse ■- — In respect of any wheat, barley, rye, or oats, 
lodged m warehouses without payment of duty on the first mi- ] 
portation thereof, the following allowances tor natural waste i 


shall be made upon the exportation thereof, or the entry 
thereof for home consumption ; viz. — 

On all wheat, harley, and rye, except as below, which has 
been in warehouse 1 month and less than 5 months, there 
shall be allowed IJ per cent. : 

On all wheat, harley, rye, except as below, which has 
been in warehouse a rnonths and less than G months, 
there shall be allowed 2 per cent. : 

On all wheat, barley, and rye, except as Mow, which has 
been In warehouse 6 months and less than 12 months, there 
shall be allowed 2j per cent. : 

And on all wheat, barley, and rye, except am below, which 
has been in warehouse 12 months and upwards, there 
shall be allowed 5 per cent. : 

On oats, except as below, which has been in warehouse 1 
month and less than 3 months, there shall be allowed 2£ 
per cent. : 

On oats, except as below, which have been in warehouse 3 
months and less than 6 months, there shall be allowed 3$ 
per cent. : 

On oat*, except as below, which have been in warehouse 
G months and less than 12 months, there shall be allowed 
4^ per cent. : 

On o.ita, except as below, which have been In warehouse 
12 months and upwards, there shall be allowed 5 per cent. 

The exception referred to above 1*. that only half tne above 
allowances directed to be made on wheat, barley, and oats re- 
spectively shall be made upon Spanish wheat, barley, and oats, 
and upon wheat and barley kiln-dried abroad ; and tliat no 
such .illow ance shall be mailt in resj*ect of rve that has been 
kiln-dried, and also, that no allowance shall 'be made unless 
there be an actual deficiency in the quantity of the wheat, rye, 
barley, and oau. originally warehoused. 

N.u — For an account of the duties on com In former periods, 
see art. Cor* Trams and Corn Laws, ante, p. 391 — 398. 


Rates of Duty in 1814. 


From I From 
Foreign i British Pos-| 
Countries. sessions. 


Cotton, manufactures of, for every IOO/. value 
yam, for every IOO/. value 

articles or manufacture* of cotton, wholly or in 
part made up, not otherwise charged with 
duty, for every IOO/. value 
wool, or waste of cotton wool. Set Wool. 

Cows. Set Animals. 

Cranberries, per gallon 
Crayons, for every 100/. value 

Cream of tartar, per cwt. ... 

Crystal, vi/. 

rough, for every 100/. value 

cut, or manufactured, except la-ads, for every 
100/. value - 
beads, per 1 ,000 
Cultebs, per lb - 

Cucumbers, vi*. * 

preserved, for every 100/. value 
Culm, per ton - 

Currants, per cwt. ... 

Cutch, per ton - 

T>. 

Damask. Set Linen. 

Dates, j>er cwt. - ‘,:s 

Diamonds - 

Dice, per pair - - - 

Divi dlvi, per ton - 

Down, per lb. - - - 1 

Drawings. See Prints. 

Drugs, not enumerated, per cwt. 

Earthenware, not otherwise enumerated or de- 
scribed, for every lOO/. value 
Ehonv. See Woods. 

Eggs, per 120 - 

Embroidery and needlework, every 100/. value 
Enamel, per lb. - - 

Essences not otherwise described, viz. — 
extract of cardamoms, for every liKV. value 
cocculus indicus. for every IOO/. value 
(iuinea grains of Paradise, for every IOO /. value 
liquorice* for every IOO/. value 
nux vomTca, for every 100/. value - 
opium, for every IOOI. value 
Guinea pepper, for every 100/. value 
Peruvian or Jesuits' bars, for every 100/. value 
quassia, for every 100/. value 
radix rhataniw, for every IOO/. value 
vitriol, for every 100/. value 
Extract or preparation of any article, not being 
particularly enumerated or described, nor other- 
wise c barged with duty, for every 100/. value - 
or, and in lieu of the above duty, at the ojmon 
of the Importer, per lb. 

nuts or kernels thereof, not particularly enu- 
merated or described, and commonly used for 
expressing oil therefrom, per ton 
Essences, viz. — 

being oil. See Essential Oil, in Oil. 

of spruce. Sw Liquids. 

Euphorblum, per cwt. - 

Ether, from Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, or 
Man, (Custom-house order, 8th May, 1830,) pet 
gallon - 

F. 

Feathers for beds, in beds or otherwise, per cwt. 
ostrich, dressed, per lt>. - 
undressed, per lb. 

not otherwise enumerated or described, viz. — 
dressed, for every 100/. value 
undressed, for every 100/. value 
paddy birds', per lb . 


Duty, 1819. 


Duty, 1787. 


0 1 0 l O 0 


0 10 O 0 10 
Free. } Free. 
16 2 116 


0 2 0 

20 O 0 
20 0 0 
20 0 0 
20 0 0 
20 0 0 
20 0 0 
20 0 0 
20 O 0 
20 0 0 
20 O 0 
20 0 0 


20 0 0 

0 5 0 


0 10 
0 19 7 


0 0 
5 0 


0 10 0 
0 I 1 10 0 


4 10 
Free. 
1 6 


50 0 0 per cent. 


0 7 2 

75 0 0 

75 0 O 
75 U 0 
75 0 0 

75 0 0 

75 0 O 

75 0 0 


27 IO 0 percent. 
27 10 o 


27 10 
27 10 


2 G 3 
Free. 

Prohibited. 


0 per lb. 


0 per lb. 
0 


27 10 0 percent. 


Prohibited. 


27 10 
27 10 
27 H> 
*7 IO 
27 10 
27 IO 
27 10 
27 10 
27 10 


50 0 0 

Option not existing. 


4 R 8 
2 15 6 

10 0 


10 0 0 50 0 0 

5 0 0 90 0 0 

0 10 


27 10 O 
27 10 0 
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’ Fift, l**r cwf. 

FUh. r/jr. - 

;»r*f //». 

frK f#w »/U|# lAdtn* 

fur/*>r«, (XT cwt - , , 

c/Cirrtcn Mkiriff, Ifnfwrln) from brrifn 
in ofhrr fh«n fishing veweeis, via. — 
or « fern, per biiiM 
•AlfllOfl, |<*-r c«tl. 

•ole*, firr r*t. - 
turtle, per i wl. 

fresh, not otherelt* mummtcd, fire ret. 
ruml, not othvrwl<« mumcratnl, jier c»t. 
of Hritish taking, fresh or cured 
nets old. -See Kan. 

Fla* and tow, or eodilta of twmp or tla*. drrtsol, 
per c*t. - 

undressed, per rwt. - 

Flocks, per cw». - 
Flower root*, for every IOOI. ' 

Flowers, artificial, not mall 
value 

Fossil*. S<* Minmlt, In Ores. 

specimens ditto, in ditto. 

Frame* for pictures, prints, or drawing, fur every 
lOOi. value 

Frankincense. Sc* Olibanuin. 

Fruit, viz 

raw, and not otherwise enumerated , for every 
JOtV. value - 

almonds, not Jordan nor bitter, per cwt. 

Jordan, per cwt. ... 

bitter, tier cwt. 
paste of, for every 1(XW. vaIuc 
apples, raw. ( er bushel - 
dried, per bushel 
berries, unenumerated, iwt cwt. 
dberries, raw, for every 1(101. value - 
dried, per II*. 

Citron, preserved with salt.fo, every lOO/. value 
crsnlerriw, fier gallon - 
currant*, p*-r cwt. - 

dates, per cwt. - 

fijrs, per cwt. .... 
Rtams, for every lOOi. value 
medlars, per bushel 
nuts, viz. — 

chnnuts, |>er bushel ... 
cocoa nub, per l,*Xl - 
pistachio nuts, per cwt. 
small nuts, per bushel - 

walnuts, |xrr bushel ... 
nuts, not otherwise enumerated, except such 
as are commonly used for i x pressing oil 
therefrom, for every KJUi. value 
olives, per gallon 

oranges and lemons, viz. — * | 

In chests and boxes not exceeding 5,000 cubic 
Inches, per box 

over 5,1X10 cubic Inches, and not exceeding 
7,."5UO per box 

over 7,31)0 cubic inches, and not exceeding 
1UIOO, per lex 

for every 1 ,fXX) cubic inches exceeding 1 1 ,(XX) 
loose, per 1,000 - - - 

entered at value, at the option of the importer, 
for every lOiV. value - 

pears, raw, per Wcishel ... 

dried, per bushel - 

peel of lemons, per cwt. - 
of oranges, per cwt- - 

of pomegranates, per cwt. 
pi u ins <c min only called French plum*) and 
prune! Joes, per cwt. - 
dried or preserved, per cwt. 
pomegranates, per l,)JOU 

prunes, per cwt. - - - 

quinces, per 1 ,000 ... 

raisins, per cwt. ... 

tamarinds, per lb. 

Fustic, per ton .... 

O. 

(valla, per cwt. - - - - 

Gamboge, per cwt. ... 

Garnets, y-~t lb. .... 
cut, per lb. - 

Garancine. per cwt. ... 

Gauze of thread , for every |O0/. value - 
Gelatine, per cwt. ... 

Gentian, per ton - - - - 

Ginger. Sc* Spices. 

Ginseng, per ton ... 

Glass beads and buglet of glass, per lb. 

bottles of glass covered with wicker (not being 
flint or cut glass), or of green or common 
glass, per cwt. ... 

and further, on account of the excite duty, 

per cwt. ... 

of glass not otherwise enumerated or described, 
per cwt. .... 
and further, on account of excise duty, per 
cwt. .... 
lass, viz. — 
rrown gtai 

exceeding one. .... , 

and not being plate glasa or German sheet 
glass, per cwt. ... 



00 0 0 per eent 
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Rates of Duty in 1844. 

r 






Article*. 

From 

From 



Duty, 1819. „ 


Duty, 1787. 


Foreign 

British Pas- 








Countries. 

sessions. 







Glass — continued. 

£ 

9s 

</. 

£ 

e. 

d. 

. £ 


den 

£ 


d. 

and further, on account of the excise duty. 













per cwt. ... 

a 

3 

0 

5 

3 

0 







flint and cut glass, for every lOO/. value 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 







and further, on account of the excise duty, 













per cwt. - 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 







German sheet glass, white or coloured, not ex- 













reeding one-ninth of an inch lu thickness and 
shades, per cwt. - 

and further, on account of the excise duty, 

1 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

4 

18 

0 

00 

0 

0 per cent. 

per cwt. ... 

all glass exceeding one-ninth of an inch in 
thickness; nil silvered or polished glass, of 
whaffever thickness, and plate glass, however 

4 

4 

0 

4 

4 

0 







small each pane, plate, or sheet, superficial 
measure, viz.— 













not containing more than 9 square feet, per 













square foot - 

containing more than 9 square feet, and not 

O 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

C 

o 




more than 14 square feet, per square foot 
containing more than 1 1 squarefeet, and not 

0 


0 

0 


O 

O 

8 

0 




more than 36 square feet, per square foot 
containing more than 36 square feet, per 

o 

G 

0 

o 

6 

0 

o 

U 

f> 

► 60 

0 

O per cent. 

square foot - 

manufactures not otherwise enumerated or 

0 

7 

0 

o 

7 

() 

0 

11 

o 




described, and old broken glast, tit only to 
be re-manufactured, per cw t. ' - 

2 

0 

0 

1 

O 

0 

80 

0 

0 per cent. 




and further, on account of the excise duty. 












per cwt. ... 

paintifigs on glass, for every lOO/. value 

and further, on account of the excise duty. 

i 

O 

0 

1 

(1 

n 







5 

o 

o 

A 

0 

() 

80 

0 

O 

27 

10 

o 

o 

4 

0 

o 

4 

0 







per superficial foot - - 

Gloves of leather. See Leather. 

of linen. See Linen. 













Glue, per cwt. - - - - 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

4 

5 

clippings or waste of any kind, fit only for glue. 





O 

0 







for every lOO/. value - 

1 

0 

o 

0 

o 

4 

9 per cwt. 

0 

1 

4 J per cwt. 

Gold, leaves of, per lOO 

Grain, not rated as corn or seed*, viz.— 

tl 

3 

0 

3 

5 

0 

u 

3 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

liar ley, pearled, per cwt. 

0 

/> 

0 

0 

0 

17 

6 

o 

8 

IO 

tieans, kidney and French, per bushel 

II 

o 

1(1 

0 

() 








rice, not rough or in the husk, per cwt. 

o 

0 

o 

o 

O 

5 

0 

15 

O 

} 0 


4 \»er cwt. 

rice, rough and in the husk, per quarter 

Grains, Guinea and of I’aradise, per cwt. 

o 

7 


o 

(1 

1 

o 

IO 



0 

15 

0 

<> 

15 

<» 

0 

2 

O per lb. 

27 

IO 

O per ceut. 

for extracts. S e e Essences. 











Granilla. See Cochineal. 





O 

0 







Grapes, for every lOOf. value 

Greiisc, per cwt. - - - - 

5 

0 

o 

5 

50 

0 

0 

27 

10 

0 

0 


8 

() 

o 

3 

o 


H 

Free. 


Greaves, for dogs, per cwt. - 
Guinea wood. .See Woods. 

Gum, viz — 

u 

0 

2 

u 


2 

0 

0 

2 

O 

0 

0 

11 

Senegal, jicr cwt. 

1 

0 

« 

1 

n 

() 

12 

0 

27 

IO 

0 per cent. 

Arabic, per cwt. - - - 

o 

I 

o 

O 

1 

0 

0 

12 

o 

2 

16 

0 

copal, |>er cwt. - 

anuni, per cwt. - 

o 

o 

I 

1 

O 

0 

O 

O 

1 

L 

o 

0 

9 

9 

6 

C 

8 

8 

3 

1 

14 

8 

8 

O 

assafoctida, per cwt. - 

o 

1 

o 

o 

1 

0 







ammoniacum, per cwt. - 

0 

1 

o 

o 

1 

(I 

7 

O 

O 

1 

17 

4 

Guiacum, j»er cwt. - 

o 

1 

o 


1 

(1 

I io 

5 

4 

4 

4 

0 

kino, per cwt. ... 

I) 

1 

o 

<> 

1 

0 

1 8 

8 

O 

27 

in 

O per cent. 

mastic, per cwt. ... 

() 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

i 7 

9 

4 

1 

8 

O 

tragacanth, per cwt. - 

o 

1 

0 

I u 

1 

O 

5 

12 

O 

1 

8 

0 

euphorbium. i«er cwt. - - - 

0 

1 

o 

i 0 

I 

o 

3 

14 

8 

O 

18 

8 

shellac, |>er cwt. 

o 

1 

o 

(I 

1 

o 

3 

14 

8 

O 

IS 

8 

lac dye, per cwt. 

0 

1 

0 

i 'J 

1 

0 

2 

16 

O 

27 

lu 

0 per cent. 

seed, |ier cwt. - 

o 

1 

o 

! O 

1 

o 

2 

it; 

o 

O 

18 

8 

not enumerated, per cwt. 

o 

1 

o 

1 o 

I 

o 

50 

o 

0 per cent. 

27 

IO 

0 per cent. 

Guano, per ton - 

o 

1 

o 

1 o 

1 

0 






Gunpowder, per cwt. - 

Gun stocks in the rough, of walnut or other woods. 

1 

U 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

15 

3 

per cwt. - 

Gypsum. See Stones. 

0 

0 

G 

0 

6 








H. 

Ilair. viz. — 













camels' hair or wool, per lb. 

o 

o 

1 

Free. 


ft 

I 

18 

8 

o 

O 

8 

cow, ox, bull, or elk hair, per cwt. - 

o 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

O 

4 

0 

8 

3 

goats' hair. See Wool, 
horse hair, per cwt. - 

0 

o 

6 

0 

0 

3 

20 

0 

O per cent. 

4 

4 

0 

human, py lb. - - - 

not otUBwise enumerated or described, for 

0 

1 

0 

o 

I 

10 

0 

0 

20 

5 

0 

0 

2 

10 

O 

evertWWb l. value - 

manufactures of hair or goats' wool, or of hair 
or goats' wool and any other material, and 
articles of such manufacture wholly or in part 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

27 

0 







made up, not particularly enumerated, or 
otherwise charged with duty, for every 1 *M)l. 
value - 

15 

0 

0 

7 

10 

0 

50 

0 

O 

27 

10 

0 

Hams of ad kinds, per cwt. - 

Harp strings or lute strings, silvered, for every 100 i. 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

O 

20 

3 

6 

2 

0 

Hi 

6 

O 

4 per gross. 

2 

7 

0 

6 per gross. 

.value .... 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Hats or bonnets, viz — 




O 








of chip, per Ih. 

bast, cane, or horse hair hats or »>onncl«, each 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 








hat or bonnet not exceeding 22 inches in dia- 
meter, per dozen ... 

O 

i a 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

each hat or bonnet exceeding SS inches in dia- 




o 

15 




0 




meter, per dozen 

o 

15 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

7 

0 

straw hats or bonnets, per lb. 

o 

8 

6 

0 

8 

c 


10 

6 




felt, hair, wool, or beaver hats, each 

made of silk, silk shag laid upon felt, linen, or 

0 

2 

6 

o 

2 

6 

0 

Fiohibited. 





3 








other material, each - •* 

o 

3 

6 

O 

6 

1 




11 


Hay, per load - 

0 

16 

O 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Heath, for brushes, per cwt. 

Hellebore, per cwt. - 

o 

5 

0 

o 

5 

O 

O 

9 

2 

O 

4 

5 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 per lb. 

0 

0 

14 per lb. 

Hemp, dressed, per cwt. 

rough or undressed, or any other vegetable 
substance of the nature and quality of un- 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

O 

4 

15 

0 

2 

4 

0 

dressed hemp, and applicable to the same 
purposes - - - 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

2 

0 

3 

8 
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Rate* of Duty In 1844. 


From | From 
Foreign British Pos- 
Countries. | sessions. 


Hides of horse* mare, gelding, buffalo, bull, cow, 
ox, calf, kip, swine and hog, sea-cow, elephant, 
and eland, or large deer ; 
not tanned, tawed, curried, or in any way 
dressed, viz.— 
dry, per cwt. 
wet, per cwt. 

whether whole, cut, rounded, or trimmed , or 
pieces thereof not cut intoshape*. tanned, but 
not otherwise dre«ed, per lb. - 
tawed, curried, or in any way dressed, not being 
varnished, japanned, or enamelled, per !h. 
if varnished, Japanned, or enamelled, per lh. 
losh hides, per lb. - 

Muscovy or Russia hides, or pieces thereof, 
tanned, coloured, shaved, or otherwise dressid, 
per lb. 

Hides or piece* thereof, raw or undressed, not 
otherwise enumerated, for every 1(X>I. value 
Hides or pieces thereof, tanned, tawed, curried, or ! 
in anv way dressed, not otherwise enumerated, 1 
for every l*HV. value - - . [ 

Hones, per 100 - - - - ! 

" rev, iter cwt. - - - -j 

ds of cattle, for every 100/. value - - i 

Hoo|>s of iron, per ton 

of wood, not exceeding 71 feet in length, per 
I ,<X*I 

not exceeding 9 feet in length, per 1,000 
exceeding 9 fceeain length, per 1,000 - j 

Hops, per cwt. 

Homs, horn ti|«, and pieces of horn, per ton 
Horses, mares, or geldings, each 
Horse grease. See Oil, Animal. 

Hungary water. Set Spirits. 

I. 

Trtdia rubber. Set Caoutchouc. 

Indigo, per cwt. - 
Ink, for printer*, per cwt. * 

Inkle, un wrought, per lb. 

wrought, per lb. 

Iron, ore of, per ton 
pig, |»er ton - 
bar*, un wrought, per ton 
old hroketi and old Cast, per ton 
and steel, wrought, not otherwise 
for every lOOf, value - 
bloom, per ton 
chromate of, per ton 
slit or hammered into roils, per ton 
cast, per ton - 
I sing las*, per cwt. 

J. 

Jalap, per lb. - 

Japanned or lacquered ware, for every 100/. value 
Jet. per fb. 

Jewels emerald*, ruble*, pearl*, and ail other pre-' 
clous stone* (excel* diamond*), viz.— 
unset, for every lOIV. value 
set. for every value 

Juice of lemons, lime*, or oranges, per gallon 
Junk, old. See Rags, old. 


Kelp. Sr* AtkaU. 

King wood. Set Woods. 

L. 

Lac, viz. stick lac, per cwt. - 
Dace, viz — 

thread, for every 100 1. ralue 
cushion or pillow. S*r Linen. 

Lacquered ware. Sr* J a|«*nned Ware. 

Lamp black, per cwt. - 

I .api* calaminari*, per ton - 

J-irii . p.T cwt. - - - 

flatten, per cwt. - - * - 

shaven, per cwt. - 

wire, for every lOOL value 
Lavender flower*, per lb. - 

Lend, ore of, per ton - 

black, per ton - 

pig ana sheet, per ton - 

red, per ton • 

white, per ton - 

chromate of, per ton - - * 

manufactures of, not otherwise enumerated, for 
every lOOf. ralue - 

Leather manufacture*, viz — 

women’* hoot*, shoes, and calashes, per dozen 


0 0 
0 0 


coo* 

3 0 0 1 


0 0 * 0 0 1 


Duty, 1819. 


j 0 0 10 per hide. 


mine, per dozen pairs 
shoes, with cork or double soles, quilled shoes 
and rings, per dozen pairs 

If trimmed or lined with fur or any other 
trimming, per dozen pairs - 

women’s shoe* of silk, satin, jeans, or other 
■luff's, kid, morocco, or oilier leather, per 
dozen pairs • - ■ 

if trimmed or lined with fur or other trim- 
ming, per dozen pairs 

girts’ boots, shoes, and calashes, not exceeding 
7 inches in length, to be charged with two- 
thirds of the above duties, 
men’s !>oot* ( per dozen pairs 
men’s shoes, per dozen pairs # 


0 $ 

1 10 

1 to 

2 7 


tool 
o ; 15 o o 
o o i 


o oj 


0 1* 
0 13 
0 10 
0 1* 


0 0 1 
1 * 10 0 


15 0 0 

0 IS 0 
0 15 0 

0 10 0 

0 19 0 

0 9 0 

0 10 0 


O I O lO 0 i 
6 | 0 0 3 ) 


O 1.5 
O 1.5 

k n 


0 0 5 per lb. 

1 to 
0 0 10 


o 17 
6 HI 
0 17 


O I 1 

<> j *»l 


0 0 per cent. 

O 0 
0 0 


1 0 
40 0 


6 

0 per cwt. 


0 10 
16 (I 
4 O , 


r cwt. 


VO O O per 


«» per cent. 
4 per cwt. 
a l« cwt. 
cent. 


♦ Leather, 

75 0 0 per cent. 

Of silk, prohibited* 


Duty, 1787. 


0 0 9 per hide. 


0 0 10 
Free. 


77 0 n per cent, 

oil o 

O K Jo per barrel. 
*7 lO 0 per cent. 
Oil 5 per cwt. 

0 .5 11 

0 .5)1 

O 5 11 

5 18 10 

0 I 10 per 10O. 

*40 


Free. 

O H 10 
0 0 .51 


*7 lO O per cent. 
* 16 * 

O 15 9 

Prohibited. 

*7 IO Oiicrcetit. 
Prohibited. 
Prohibited, 
o u 54 


0 0 9 

49 IO 0 
0 0 9 


Free. 
Free. 
0 O 


4 

3J limes. 


Free. 

0 17 8 per 1* yds. 


1 1.5 

0 3 

Free. 

o 15 : 

‘ 

o 0 

0 17 


8 per cwt. 


017 a 
0 6 8 per cwt. 

27 IO O per cent. 

0 3 8 per cwt. 

0 4 5 per cwt.* 

*7 10 U per cent. 


. Prohibited. 
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Rata of Duty ia 1844. 


leather manufacture* — continued. 

boys' boots and shoes, not exceeding 7 inches 
In length, to be charged with 2-3rds of the 
a bore duties. 

Leather, — 

boot fronts, not exceeding 9 inches In height, 
per down pairs 

exceeding 9 inches in height, per dozen pairs - 
cut Into shapes, or any article made of feather, 
or any manufacture whereof leather is the 
most valuable part, not otherwise enumerated 
or described, for every 100/. value 
gloves, of leather, viz — 
habit mitts, per dozen pairs 
habit gloves, per dozen pairs 
men's gloves, per dozen pairs 
women's gloves or mitts, per dozen pairs 
leaves of gold, per 100 leaves 
of roses, )ier lb. 
leeches, for every 100/. value 
Lemons. See Fruits. 

peel of, per cwt. ... 

preserved in sugar. See Succades. 

Len tiles, per bushel 
'.igrium quassia. See Quassia. 

Vitos. See Woods. 

Linen, or linen and cotton, viz. — 

cambrics and lawns, commonly called French 
lawns, the piece not exceeding 8 yards in 
length, and not exceeding 7-8tha of a yard In 
breadth, and so in proportion for any greater 
or less quantity 
•lain, per piece 


fiS 


•rdered handkerchief*, per piece - 
lawns of any sort, not French, for every 100/. 

value .... 

lace thread, for every 100/. value 

made by the hand', commonly called cushion 
or pillow lace, whether of linen, cotton or 
silken thread, for every 100/. value 
damasks, per square yard 
damask diaper, per square yard 
plain linens and diaper, not oiherwise enumer- 
ated or described, and whether chequered or 
striped with dyed yarn or not, for every 100/. 
value - 

suils, for every lOO/. value 

in Actual use of a Hritish ship, and fit and 
necessary for such ship, and not otherwise 
disposed of 

sails, if, and when otherwise disposed of. Tor 
every 100/. vuiue 

manufactures of linen, or of linen mixed with 
cotton or with wool, not particularly enumer- 
ated or otherwise charged with duty, for 
every lOO/. value ... 
Linseed cake. See Oil cake. In Oils. 

Liquids, viz. _ 

beer or mum, per barrel - - - 

spruce, per barrel ... 

ale and beer of all sorts, per barrel * 
cider, |H*r tun ... 

essence of spruce, for every 1O0 /. value 
Juice of lemons, limes, and oranges, per gallon 
mead, per gallon ... 

perry, per tun 
vinegar, per tun - 

Liquorice roots, per cwt- ... 
paste, per cwt. . 

Juice, per cwt. 
powder - 

_ extract or preparation of. S<v Essences. 
Litharge, per ton 

Lve creatures, illustrative of natural history 
Liverwort. See Lichen I dandle us, in Moss. 
Logwood. See Woods. 

Lupines, per cwt. 

Lutestring^*,’** Catlings. 


Macaronl^S^rerinicelll, per lb. 

Mace, per lb. - . 

Madder, per cwt. 

root, per cwt. . 

Magna groecia ware, for every 100/. value 
Mahogany. See Woods. 

Manganese ore. See Ores. 

Mangoes. S« Pickles. 

Manna, per lb. - 

n ot otherwise enumerated or charged 
with duty, per ton 
Manuscripts, viz. — 

bound, per lb. . 

unbound, per lb. 

Maps or charts, or parts thereof, plain or coloured, 
each . . 

Marble. See Stones. 

Marbles for children. See Toys, 

Marmalade, per lb. 

Mastic. S®, «um. • 

Mats and matting, for every 100/. value 
Mattresses, for every 10OI. value - , 

Mmd or metheglln. See Liquids. 

Medals of gold or silver - 

of any other sorts, for every 100*. value 
Medlars, per bushel 
Molasses. See Bugar. 

Melting pots for goldsmiths. See Pots. 

Mercury, prepared, for every 100 /, value 


1*2 10 0 
0 0 10 
0 0 5 


Free. 
15 0 0 


10 0 0 I 

o o 14 1 

0 5 6 i 

10 10 o 

18 18 O 
10 0 

1 0 01 


0 o 
0 0 
]o 0 
0 0 
0 0 


4 1 


I From 


Duty, 1819. 

C 

Vmy, 1787. 

British Pos 







sessions. 







£ t. 

d. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

4 

« 

d. 

0 3 

6 







0 5 

S 




i 



15 0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

Prohibited. 

0 2 

4 

1 






0 3 

ft 3 

6 

G 

l Prohibited. 

Prohibited. 

0 4 

G 

1 






0 3 

0 

J 0 

3 

0 

ft 

1 

V 

0 0 

2 

o 

0 

10 

0 

0 

3 

5 0 

0 

20 

0 

° • 

27 

10 

O 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

5 per lb. 

27 

10 

0 per cenL 

0 0 

H 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

04 per lb. 

ft 5 

0 







0 5 

0 

} 0 

11 

G 

0 

5 

0 

15 0 

0 







1'2 10 

o 







12 10 

0 







ft 0 

10 







o 0 

5 







15 0 

0 







15 O 

o 

101 

9 

2 

45 

O 

0 

Fret* 








15 0 

0 

104 

9 

2 

45 

0 

0 

15 0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

44 

0 

O 

2 0 

0 

t 


2 

O 

5 

8 

1 ft 

0 

1 

G 

0 

0 

11 

0 

2 0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

o 

5 

8 

10 10 

0 

14 

5 

0 

7 

7 

10 | 

10 0 

0 

*0 

0 

O 

27 

IO 

O 

0 0 

04 

0 

1 

6 

ft 

0 

4 

0 5 

«> 

ft 

O 


O 

o 

2 

10 10 

0 

20 

9 

2 

1 <> 

1 

7 

1 H 18 

0 

75 

12 

9 

39 

10 

7 per cent. 

0 10 

II 

3 

*3 

4 

1 

8 

10 

0 10 

0 

3 

15 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 10 

o 

3 

15 

t) 


8 

0 

0 15 

0 

5 

10 

0 

2 

12 

1 

0 10 

0 







Free , 


20 

0 

0 per cent. 

39 

10 

7 

0 5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 0 

1 

0 

ft 

8 

0 

0 

2 

O 2 

6 

0 

4 

6 

0 

4 

6 

O O 

0 0 

G» 

3 

0 

0 

15 

«}. 

Free, 


5 0 

O 

75 

6 

0 |*ei cent. 

27 

10 

O 

0 o 

1 

0 

i 

3 

0 

‘l 

G 

0 0 

G 








2 

f 6 

10 

0 i*cr cwt. 

0 

19 

3 per cwt. 

1 


0 

ft per cwt. 

0 

8 

10 per cwt. 

0 0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3 

2 10 

0 

50 

0 

0 

*7 

10 

0 

10 0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

*7 

10 

0 

Free. 
5 0 

0 

Free. 
2ft ft 

o} 

27 

10 

0 

0 0 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

4 

10 0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

27 

10 

0 
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TARIFF, 


Kates off Duty In 1844. 

From From 

Foreign British l\a- 
Countrles. sessions. 


Metal, »ir. — 

hell, tier ton - 

leaf, (except leaf gold,) the packet containing 
250 leases - - - - 

Methegtin. See Mead, in Liquids, I 

Mill hoards, i*er cart. ... 

Minerals and foulli not enumerated, for every 1(XW. 
value .... 

specimens of minerals, fossils, or ores, not enu- 
merated, and not exceeding 141bs. in weight, 

each specimen - - - i 

exceeding 1 libs. in weight, for every 100 /. va- 
lue .... 

Mirrors. See Toys. 

Models of cork or wood, for erery 100/. ralue 
Morphia and its salts, per lb. 

Moss, vl*. — 

lichen Islandicu*. per ton 
rock , for dyers, per ton - ss - 
not enumerated, for every 100 /. value 
Mother of pearl shells for every 100/. value 
Mules. See Animals. 

Mum. Sm Liquids. 

Musical instruments, for every lOO/. value 
M U'k, per ox. . . 

Mustard flour, per cwt. - 
Myrrh, per cwt. - 


Natron. See Alkali. 

Needlework. See Embroidery. 

Nets, vis. — 

old fishing, fit only for making paper or paste- 
board. See Rags. 

Nicaragua wood. See Woods. 

Nitre, via. — 

. cubic, per cwt. - • 

Xickie, ore of, for every JO(V. value 

metallic, and oxide of, refined, for every lOO/. 
value - 

Nutmegs. See Spice*. 

Nut*. .See Fruits. 

See Nuts, in Essences for expressing Oil. 

Nut vomica, per cwt. 

extract or preparation of. See Essences. 


Oakum, per cwt. ... 

Ochre, pet cvt. - 

Oil of almonds, per lb. ... 

bays, |er lb. - 

animal, raw, not otherwise enumerated, per 
cwt. - 

castor, per cwt- ... 

chemical, essential, or perfumed, vix. — 
carraway, per lb. - 

cloves. |«er lb. - 

la vernier, per lb. - 

mint, per lb. - 

pepj>ennlnt, per lb- - 

spike, per lb. - 

cassia, p- r lb. - 

herg irnot, per lb. - 

lemon, per lb. • 

otto of roses, per lb. ... 
thyme, per lb. ... 

all other sort* w |>ew lb. - - • 

cocoa nut, per cwt. - 
linseed, per tun - 

hempseed, per tun - 

rapes e e d , per tun ... 

olive, per tun ... 

imported in a ship belonging to any of the 
subjects of the king of the Two Sicilies, 
per tun - 

palm, per cwt. - 

par an, per tun ... 

rock, t«er cwt. ... 

seed, not otherwise enumerated or described, 
per tun - 

train, blubber, and spermaceti, the produce of 
fish or creatures living in the sea, taken an# 
caught by the crews of British vessels, and 
Imported direct from the fishery, or from 
any British possession, in a British vessel, per 
tun - - - - 

train and blubber, the produce of fish or crea- 
ture* living in the sea, of foreign fishing, 
per tun - 

spermaceti of foreign fishing, per tun 1 

walnut, per cwt. ... 

or spirit of turpentine, per cwt. - 
not particularly enumerated or described, nor 
otherwise charged with duty, foe every 100 /. 
value - - - 5 

Oil seed cakes, per ton ... 

Ollt>anum, per cwt. - 

Olives, |>cr gall of i ... 

Olive wood. See Woods. 

Onions, per bushel ... 

Opium, per lb. 

extract or preparation of. See Essences. 

Orange flower water, per lb. • • 

Oranges and lemons. See Fruit. 

peel, per cwt. - 

OrchsJ, per cwt. - 

Ores, minerals, metals, and manufactures thereof, 
vii. — 

antimony, ore of, pvr ton 


0 O 74 

1 o » i 
1 o o I 
1 o o I 


Duty, 1819. 

Duty, 1787. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

1 . 

d. 

1 

0 

0 per cwt. 

1 

11 

1 per cwt. 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

3 

8 

2 

O 

10 

O 

20 

0 

0 

27 

10 

0 

o 

O 

2 pvr lb. 







[27 

10 

0 

•20 

O 

0 

J 



50 

0 

0 

27 

10 

0 

O 

0 

8 per lb. 

27 

10 

O j*or cent. 

1 

1A 

n 

O 


(> 

VO 

o 

o 

27 

10 

O 

20 

0 

0 

O 

0 

4 per lb. 

.Ml 

o 

o 

*7 

IO 

0 

0 

A 

0 

0 

2 

O 

9 

G 

8 

t 

16 

0 

AO 

0 

0 per cent. 

2 

G 

8 per cwt. 






* 

O 

2 

6 per lb. 

O 

O 

14 per lb. 

O 

4 

9 

O 

2 

3 

O 

G 

9 

O 

2 

O per bush ii 

o 

O 

io 

O 

O 

3 

0 

o 

3 

O 

8 

9 per cw t. 

0 

1 

3 per lb. 

O 

2 

5 per gallon. 

o 

2 

r, 

O 

O 

74 

1 

12 

o 

0 

O 

74 

o 

4 

O 

O 

1 

G 

o 

4 

O 

0 

O 

74 

o 

4 

o 

O 

O 

74 

o 

4 

o 

O 

O 

4 

4 

O 

O 

O 

O 

” 4 

o 

4 

o 

O 


G 

o 

4 

O 

O 

1 

G 

0 

4 

o 

O 

1 

3 

o 

2 

6 

27 

in 

O per cent. 

39 

18 

O 

29 

0 

94 

39 

IS 

0 

1A 

1G 


39 

18 

o 

29 

n 

9.1 

18 

16 

7 

8 

8 

lof 

18 

1A 

7 

H 

8 

lOJ 

0 

2 

6 

0 

7 

0 

AO 

o 

O per cent. 

27 

io , 

~Q tier cent. 

O 

u 

IO ]M-r lb. 

O 

°i 

■r r ‘ b * 

39 

18 

0 

15 

13 

W 

0 

9 

1 1 

Free. 


39 

18 

O 

21 

15 

7 

O 

0 

6 |*»r 11*. 

27 

IO 

0 per rent. 

0 

0 

8 i»cr lb. 

O 

O 

li |ier tb. 

AO 

o 

O 

27 

IO 

O 

0 

o 

2 per cwt. 

27 

10 

0 per rent- 

2 

7 

H 

1 

1 

O 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

9 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

3 

9 per gallon. 

0 

1 

2| per gallon. 

0 

0 

6 per lb. 

27 

10 

0 per cent. 

o 

16 

8 

Free. 


20 

0 

0 per cent. 

27 

10 

0 per cent. 
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Article*. 

Rates of Duty In 1844. 

From From 

Foreign British l’os- 
Countries. session* . 


Duty, 

1819. 


Duty, 

1787. 

Ores, Ac. — continued. 

£ 

4. 

(i. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 


d. 


£ 


d. 


crude, per cwt. • 

II 

2 

() 


0 

a 

O 

15 

u 


O 

4 

H 


rcgulCH, per cwt. ... 

(> 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

9 

4 


nrsenlc, jkt cwt. - 

0 

1 

o 

0 

0 

6 

0 

14 

3 


0 

4 

8 


brass, manufactures of, for every 100/. value - 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

50 

0 

O 



bited. 


powder of, per Ih. - 

brimstone, per cwt. - 

0 

O 

li 

o 

o 

a 

0 

5 

6 


0 

2 

8 


0 

0 

f) 

0 

0 

3 

o 

15 

o 


o 

6 

8 


refined, in rolls, per cwt. 

o 

2 

0 

0 


(1 

1 

O 

0 


o 

6 

8 


In flour, per cwt. 

() 

2 

0 

0 

1 

o 

1 

3 

y 


0 

6 

8 


bronze manufactures, all works of art of, per 















cwt. .... 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

50 

O 

0 

per cent. 

27 

10 

0 

per cent 

other manufactures of, for every 100/. value 


O 

o 

15 

0 

o 







powder of, for every 1007. value 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

o 

50 

0 

0 

per cent. 

27 

10 

0 

per cent. 

other manufactures of, for every 100/. value 
bullion and foreign coin of gold or silver, and 
ore of gold or silver, or of which ,the major 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 












part in value is gold and skiver 

Free. 


] 

'ree. 


Free. 



F 




buttons, for every 10 (»/. irf value 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

Proh 

bited. 





coals, culm, and cinders, p*-T ton 
cobalt ore, tor every lOO /. value 

(1 



o 

o 

<> 1 

2 

O 

o 


o 

16 

10 


L 

0 

0 

1 

o 

0 j 

20 

O 

0 


27 

IO 

o 


cop|»cr, oru of, viz. — 















containing not more than 15 parts of copper, 















in lOO parts of ore, per ton of metal 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 









containing not more than 20 parts of cop. 















per, in loo parts of ore, per ton of metal 

4 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

>cr cwt. 

0 

0 

9 per cwt. 

containing more than 20 parts of copper, in 














1O0 parts of ore, per ton of metal 

f. 

0 

0 

1 

o 

(> 









old, fit only to 1* re-manufactured, j»er cwt. - 

0 

7 

6 

o 

3 

ti 

1 

y 

2 


27 

10 

0 


uiiwrought, viz., in bricks or pigs, rose cop- 















jter, and all cast copper, per cwt. 

0 

8 

9 

0 

1 

o 

2 

n 

2 


0 

10 

6 


in |*art wrought, viz. bars, rods, or ingots. 















hammered or raised, tier cwt. 

0 

10 

O 

0 

fj 

0 

3 

15 

f. 


2 

2 

o 


in plates, anti copper coin, jmt cwt. 
manufactures of copper not otherwise enume- 
rated or described, and copper plates en- 

o 

10 

o 

° 

J 

o 

3 

0 

o 


O 

16 

o 


graved for every Hki/. value 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 


Proh 

bite 

d. 


or brass wire, for every lOO/. value 

12 

IO 

o 

12 

HI 



14 

o 

per cwt . 

2 

12 

3 

per cwt. 

copperas, blue, per ton - 

1 

o 

o 

o 

IO 

IO 

0 

0 

• r 9 

o 

per cw t. 

O 

2 

4 

per t. 

green, per ton ... 

1 

o 

o 


u 

0 

ft 

(I 

per < wt. 

0 


3 

pwr cwt. 

white, per ton ... 

1 

0 

o 

0 

lo 

(} 

O 

12 

0 

per cwt. 

o 

4 

6 

per cw t. 

crystal, rough, for every lOO/. value 

cut, or manufactured, except beads, for every 

6 

o 

0 

2 

111 

o 

20 


0 

1 













f v: 

10 

O 

per cent. 

lOti/. value 

15 

0 

0 

15 

o 

n 

(it) 

(1 

o 


j 



beads, |H-r 1 ,(>00 - 

() 

5 

o 

0 

5 

o 









gold, leaves of, per 1O0 - 

(I 

3 

o 

o 

3 

o 

0 

3 

0 


O 

1 

2 


iron, ore of, |>er ton 

() 

2 

o 

o 

0 

6 









pig, per ton ... 

liars, unwrought, per ton 

old broken and old cast, isr ton - 

<1 

s r > 

0 

o 

1 

o 

0 

17 

r> 


27 

Hi 

(1 

I'cr cent. 


O 

o 

0 

2 

6 

6 

HI 

o 


2 

16 

2 

O 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 









and steel, wrought, not otherwise enumerated, 
for every lOO/. value- 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

o 

50 

0 

0 


Prohibited. 


bloom, |,er ton - 

chromate of, per ton - 

O 

7 

c 

o 

2 










0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

20 

0 

o 

per rent, 
per ton 

27 

IO 

0 

per cent. 

slit or hammered into rods, per ton 

1 

io 

o 

o 

15 

O 

1 

o 

o 

l’ro 

liln 

crl 

cast, per ton 

1 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

20 

o 

0 

j»er cent. 

Pro 

'ibited. 


hoops. Sic 1 loops. 






0 








lapis cataininaris, per ton 

Us 


0 

o 

1 

O 

8 

o 

per cwt. 

0 

3 

8 

j»er cwt. 

latten, per cwt. 

0 


0 

o 

o 

a 

1 

H 

0 


O 

13 

3 


shaven, |>er cwt. 

0 

l 

o 

0 

0 

6 

2 

lo 

o 



2 

O 


wire, for every 100/. value 

12 

10 

(I 

12 

10 

o 

f) 

11 

3 

per cwt. 

2 

13 

O 

!>er cwt. 

lead, ore of, per ton - 

o 

IO 

o 

(I 

2 

0 

l 

ir> 

0 

O 

17 

8 

black, per ton 

1 

0 

(I 

0 

5 

ti 

0 

» 

0 


<> 

(> 

H 


pig and sheet, per ton - 
red, per ton - 

1 

o 

o 

o 

5 


20 

o 

o 

per cent. 

27 

IO 

(1 

per cent. 

1 

IO 

0 

o 

15 

0 

(1 

8 

4 

O 

3 

8 

white, per ton - - * - 

2 


o 

1 

2 

t; 

O 

HI 

4 



4 



chromate of, per ton ... 

5 

0 

0 

i * 

10 

0 

20 

() 

0 

per cent. 

27 

10 

0 

per cent. 

manufactures of, not otherwise enumerated. 




1 









for every 100/. value 

15 

0 

0 

! 15 

0 

0 









litharge, per ton ... 

1 

o 

o 

0 

10 

o 

o 

2 

0 

per cwt. 

O 

0 

10 

|W»T cwt. 

manganese ore, per ton - 

0 


0 

! o 

1 

0 

20 

0 

0 

l>er cent. 

27 

10 

o 

per cent . 

medals of gold and silver 

of any other sort, for every lOO/. value 




i 1 

Free. 


l- 

ree. 


*27 





0 

o 

5 

O 

o 





i 27 

JU 

u 


mercury, prepares!, for every 100/. value 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 


27 

10 

0 


metal, viz. — 




1 











bell metal, per ton ... 

V 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

(1 

0 


1 

11 

4 


leaf (except gold), per packet of 250 leaves - 

0 

0 

1 

1 0 

0 

i 

0 

o 

8 


0 

o 

2 


minerals and fossils trot enumerated, for every 















lOQ^Mdue - 

spe^^^ks of minerals, fossils, or ores not enu- 
ntNHfed, and not exceeding 14 lbs. in weight 

.5 

0 

o 

r 

0 

0 

20 

o 

0 

0 


27 

10 

O 


each specimen - 


•'ree. 


! i 

Free. 


0 

2 






exceeding 1 4 lbs. in weight, for every 




1 




0 

O 


27 

10 

0 


lOO/. value 

5 

0 

0 


0 

•o 

20 






illustrative of natural history - 

1 

'rec. 


1 1 

ree. 










nickel, ore of, for every 100/. value - 1 

1 

0 

0 

I 1 

(1 

o 









metallic, and oxide of, refined, for every 100/. 




1 10 

0 

0 









value 

10 

o 

0 









ore, not particularly charged with duty, for 
every 100/. value 

2 

0 

0 1 

0 

10 

0 

20 

0 

0 


27 

10 

0 


orsedew, per cwt. 

O 

10 

0 

o 

It) 

0 

O 

1 

3 

per lb. 

0 

0 

6 

per lb. 

pewter, manufactures of, for every 100/. value 

15 

0 

o 1 

| 15 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 


27 

10 

0 


io 

o 

O i 

I IO 

0 

0 









plate of gold, for every 100/. value - 1 

together 

toi 

jet her 

3 

16 

9 

per ox. 

Prohibited. 


silver, gilt and uugtlt, for every lOOZ. value J 

w» 

h the 

! "’I 

th the 

0 








stai 

ip dutv. 

stamp duty. 

6 

4 

per oz. 

Prohibited. 


plate, battered 

Free. 


1 

rt“4f. 


Fi 

ree. 

0 

0 


r 

ree* 



wire, gilt or plated, for every 100/. value 

12 

10 

0 

12 

10 

0 

50 


Pro! 

tinted. 


silver, for every llKM. value. 

12 

IO 

0 

12 

lo 

0 

50 

0 

0 


Pro! 

tibit 

ed. 


platinn, and ore of, for every 100/. value 

0 

10 

0 

O 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 


27 

10 

O 


quicksilver, per lb. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

8 


0 

0 

9 


spelter or zinc, viz. crude. In cakes, not rolled 




0 

1 


50 


0 

per cent. 

27 

10 



or otherwise manufactured, per ton 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

per cent. 

rolled, but not otherwise manufactured, {>er , 





10 





per cwt. 


13 



ton « . - 1 

2 

10 

0 

2 

0 

1 

8 

6 

0 

9 

per cwt. j 

manufactures of, for every lop/. value - 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

50 

0 






•teel, manufactures of, for every 100/. value 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

per cent. 

Prohibited. 


unwrought, for every 100/. value ~ 

of and from British possessions, per ton 

15 

0 

0 




50 

0 

0 

per cent. 

27 

10 

0 

per cent. 

• 


- 

0 

1 

0 

O 



per lb. 




j»er lb. 

talc, per cwt. 

0 

10 

0 

O 

2 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

tin, ore and regulus of, per ton 

2 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

20 

0 

0 

per cent. 

27 

10 

0 

per cent.** 


4 I 2 
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TARIFF, 


Ores, Ac. — ermtimued. 

in blocks IoroU, bar* or slabs, per cwt. 
m*iiufwtuiM of, not otherwise enumerated, 
for retry 100/. value 
foil, per lb. - 

Orpiment, per cwt. - 

Orris root, per cwt. - 

Orsedew, per cwt. - - 

Otto or altar or oil of rose*. See Oil. 

Ox and bull. See Animal*. 


From From * 

Foreign British Pos- 
Countrie*. sessions. 

\ £ m. 4. £ •. rf. £ ,. d. 


13 0 0 15 0 0 50 0 0 

0 0 6 0 0 6 50 0 O per cent. 


0 5 0 0 5 0 
0 10 0 0 10 O 


0 I 3 |>er lb. 


27 lO 0 
27 10 0 percent. 

OHO 

27 lO O per cent. 
0 0 6 per lb. 


Paddy. See Rice, in Grain. 

Painter** colour* not particularly charged, via. — 
unmanufactured, for every ltKV. value 
manufactured, for every lOtW. value 
Paintings on glass. See Glass. 

Palmetto thatch, |«er cwt. - 

manufacture* of ditto, for every 100/. value 
Paper, via. __ 

brown, made of old rope or cordage only with- 
out separating or extracting the pitch or car 
therefrom, and without any mixture of other 
materials therewith, per lb. 
printed, painted, or stained paper, or paper 
hanging*, or Hock paper, per square yard 
waste, unless printed on in the English lan- 
guage, or paper of any other sort not par- 
ticularly enumerated or described, nor other- 
wise charged with duty, per lb- 
printed or in the English language 
Parchment, per dozen sheets 
Pasteboards, per cwt. - 

Patterns, viz- patterns and sample* of cotton, silk, 
woollen or other foreign manufactures, being lit 
for no other purpose than as patterns. Treasury 
Order. 16th February , 1819, 17th April, 181!). 
and 13th August. 1825 
Pearl barley, per cwt. 

Pearls. See Jewels. 

Pears, raw, per bushel ... 

dried, per bushel ... 

Pencils, for every 100/. value 
of slate, for every lfKV. value 
Pens, fur everv lot)/, value - 
Pepper. See Spice*. 

Percussion caps, per 1 ,ODO - 

Perfumery, not otherwise charged, for every 1 00/. 

value ..... 

Perry. Ser Mould*. 

Pewter, manufactures of, for every 100/. value 
Phosphorus, for every 100/. value 
Pickles of all sorts, including the vinegar, and not 
otherwise enumerated, per irallon 
preserved in salt, per gallon 
Picture*, each - 

and further, per tntiare foot 
above ‘/OO square feet, each 
Pigs. See Animals. 

Pimento. See Spices. 

Pink root, per lb. ... 

Pipe* of clay. See Tobacco pipes. 

Pitch, per cwt. - 

Burgundy, per cwt. - 

Jews'. See Asphaltum, In Gum. 

Plantains, per cwt. - • 

Plant*, shrubs, ambtreei, alive 
Plaster of Paris, per ton - 

Plate. See Gold and Silver, In Ore*. 

Piatina, and ore of, for every 1001. value 
Platting, or other manufacture* to be used In, or 
proper for making hat* or bonnets, viz. __ 
of hast, cane, or horse hair, per lb. - 
of chip, per lb- - * * I 


-10 o o I lO o 


0 0 3 0 0 3 


O O 44 0 0 44 0 17 

Prohibited.! Prohibited. 

0 6 0 (I 6 O O 10 O 

1 10 0 1 lo 0 3 8 2 


0 5 0 0 2 6 


of straw, per lb. 

Plums, dried or preserved, per cwt. 
commonly called French plums and prunelloes, 
per cwt. - 

Pomatum, for every I001. value. 

Pomegranate*, per 1,000 
peel* of, per cwt. 

Porcelain. See China. 

Pork, salted. See Provisions. 

Potato-*, per cwt. ... 

Note — Potato* flour ( foreign b for every 100/. 
value. Treasury Order 18th August, 1834 
Pots, viz. — 

melting, for goldsmiths, per 100 
of stone, for every 1001. value 
Powder, viz. — 

hair, per cwt. ... 

perfumed, per cwt. - 

not otherwise enumerated or described, that 
will serve for the same use as starch, per cwt. 
Poultry, for every lOOf. value 
Precious stones. See Jewels. 

Prints and drawings, plain or coloured, tingle, each 
bound or sewn, per dozen 
Provision*, viz. — 

bacon, per cwt. - 

beef, salted /not being corned beef*, per cwt. 

fresh, or slightly salted, per cwt. - 
butter, per cwt. - - - 

cheese, per cwt. - - - 

eggs, per 1 20 ... 

hams of all kind*, per cwt. 

lard, per cwt. ... 

pork, salted (not ham* or bacon), per cwt. 

I fresh, per cwt. - 


006 0 0 3 076 

0 2 0 0 2 0 O 10 O 

13 O O 15 O O 50 0 O 

13 0 0 15 O 0 50 0 O 

13 O 0 15 O O 30 O O 

0 0 4 0 0 4 

20 0 0 20 0 0 50 0 0 

15 0 0 15 0 0 50 0 O 

10 O 0 10 0 0 


lO 0 0 lO O O 10 4 0 


Free. 

0 2 6 per cwt. 


I O 0 

20 0 0 

O 3 O 

0 10 


0 3 2 

20 0 0 


0 10 0 
6 0 0 


2 16 O 
} Prohibited. 


g I } Prohibited. 


} 0 0 2 per lb. 


0 2 11 per bundle. 


27 lO O 
27 10 O 
27 lO 0 


27 10 0 per cent. 

O 14 I0J i»cr U*t. 
0 6 4 


O 1 24 per cwt. 


I 8 

27 10 Pr 
0 8 10 
0 4 8 


0 0 7 pet cwt. 

27 10 0 


87 10 0 per cent. 

|0 0 6 •* uh# 

2 7 0 

Prohibited. 

0 8 6 
0 1 6 
0 0 6 
*70 
Free. 

Prohibited. 



TARIFF. 


f Rate* of Duty in 1844. 


Provisions — continued. 

pudding and sausages, per lb. 
salted or fresh meat, not otherwise described, 
per cw|, .... 
sago, per cwt. - 

succades and confectionary, including all fruit 
and vegetables preserved in sugar, per lb. 
tapioca, per cwt. - 

tongues, per cwt. • 

truffles, per lb. 
vanelloes, per lb. 

Prunelloes. Sec Fruit. 

Prunes, per cwt. - 


Quassia, per cwt. 

extract, or preparation of. See Essences. 

g uicksilver, per lb. 
uilU, viz. — 
goose, per 1,000 
swan, per 1,000 

S uinces, per 1 ,000 
uinine, sulphate of, per ox. 

R. 

Radix, viz. — 

contrayervse, per lb. - 

enulse company, per cwt. — 

eringii, per cwt. - 

extract, or preparation of. See Essences. 

ipecacuanhas, per lb. 

rhatanias, per lb. 

senekns, per lb. 

serpen tariae, or snake root, per lb. - 
Rags, viz. — 

old rags, old Junk, old ropes, or fishing nets, fit 
only for making (taper or pasteboard, per Ion. 
pulps of rags, per ton 
old woollen, per ton - 

Raisins, per cwt. ... 

Rape cakes. Sec Oilseed, In Oil. 

Ratafia. See Spirit*. 

Red wood, or Guinea wood. See Woods. 

Rhatany root. See Radix Rhataniw. 

Rhubarb, per lb. - 

Rice, viz. — . 

not being rough and in the husk, per cwt. 
rough, and in the husk, per quarter 
Ropes, new. See Cordage, 
old. See Rags, 
coir. £»«• Coir. 

Rose wood. See Woods. 

Rosin, per cwt. ... 

Rubies. See Jewels. 

8. 

Haecharum Satumi 
Safflower, per cwt. 

Snttron, per lb. ... 

Sago, per cwt. - 
Sails. See Linen. 

Sal, viz. : — 

ammoniac, per cwt- - • 

litnonum, per cwt. - 

prunaUe, per cwt. ... 

: : : 

Saltpetre, per cwt. ... 

SanguU draconis, per cwt. - 
Santa Maria wood. See Woods. 

Sapan wood. -See Woods. 

Sarsaparilla, per lb. 

Sassafras, per cwt. - 

Saunders, red. See Woods. 

Sausages or puddings, per lb. 

Kcalehoarda, per cwt. . 

wT.u 1 ,*" ,b - 

•corns, per bushel . 

aniseed, per cwt. . 

canary, per bushel - 

carraway, per cwt. - 

carrot, per cwt. ... 

clover, per cwt. 

cole, per quarter 

coriander, per cwt. ... 

cummin, per cwt. _ 

fenugreek, per cwt. ... 

flax, per quarter ... 

forest, per cwt. ... 

garden, not particularly enumerated or de- 
scribed, nor otherwise charged with duty, 

lo* •» m _ m 

grass of all sorts, not particularly enumerated 
or otherwise charged with duty, per cwt. 
hemp, per quarter 

leek, per cwt. ... 

lettuce, per quarter 
linseed, per quarter - 

lucerne, per cwt. . - - 

lupines, per cwt. - 

m *w, pe r quarter 

millet, per cwt. . . - 

mustard, i«r bushel ... 

onion, per cwt. ... 

parsley, per cwt. . 

Poppy, per quarter . 

quince, per cwt. 


From 

Foreign 

Countries. 


8 0 i 
1 0 


0 io o 

0 0 1 


FTom 
British , 
Possessions.! 


0 0 2 


0 O 
0 15 


0 0 3 


0 2 0 


O 1 0 

0 1 « 


0 10 
Free. 


0 10 
0 5 0 

0 10 
O IO O 
O 10 0 

O IO 0 
0 0 1 
0 5 0 

0 3 0 

0 5 0 

0 0 1 


0 10 

4 


o o 
0 7 


0 10 
0 3 


I 3 


Duty, 1819. 


0 3 2 

2 16 O 

0 3 0 per dozen. 

0 5 6 


8 17 
0 1 

0 2 
0 12 


0 per cent. 


O 0 6 per !b. 


1 6 
0 13 


0 10 0 per cwt. 


0 O 10 per lb. 
0 H 9 

0 7 6 

3 14 8 


I 0 

0 15 

1 0 
0 9 


0 0 per cent. 

0 0 

0 0 per cwt. 

o O 

0 ‘J p£r lb. 

0 O 
‘ 0 
0 
o 
6 
4 

0 per cent. 


0 10 

50 O 0 per cent. 
0 17 6 

0 1 0 per lb. 

0 10 per lb. 


0 3 

0 12 
" 3 O 

0 0 per cwt. 

11 #s 


0 1. _ 

0 9 4 per cwt. 

0 0 5J per lb. 

0 10 per lb- 

0 3 0 per lb. 


Duty, 1787. 


0 34 


0 0 
0 18 
O 1 


8 

8 

O per dozen, 


27 10 0 per cent. 

0 0 9 


0 18 4 

27 IO 0 per cent. 


0 6 

6 4 

0 1J per lb. 


27 IO 0 per cent. 

0 0 2 

0 0 9 

Free. 

27 10 0 per cent. 


4 per cwt. 


Free. 

27 lo 0 per cent- 
0 18 8 


S* 

6 

0 per cvnt. 
2 

0 16 6 per cwt. 


o 

8 t 

O 13 
0 4 

0 7 

0 3 

27 10 
27 10 


14 per lb. 


J percent. 
J per cent. 


0 0 14 


27 10 
0 9 

0 0 
0 0 
Free. 


0 per cent. 


per lb. 
per lb. 


61 

it 


O 15 
O 4 
0 2 
0 0 


4 

3 per cwt. 

3 per cwt. 
IS per lb. 
1 1 per lb. 

0 14 per 1b. 
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TARIFF. 


Rat* of Duty In 1844. 


Seeds — ni'ifinwif. 

rip*-, |ver nusrter - - - 

sw.imum, i»er quarter - 

shrub or tri r, |t*r iwt. - 

tar.**, pet quarter - - - 

irrfcil, jwcwt. - - - 

worm, per cwt. - 

all seed* not particularly enumerated or rie- 
scritted, nor otherwise charged with duty, 
commonly used for expressing oil therefrom, 
i*er quarter ... 

all other seeds not particularly enumerated or 
dc**-rit>ed, n«it otherwise charged with duty, 
for every lllO/. value ... 
Segars. See Tobacco, manufactured. 

Senna, per lb- - 

Shaving for hats. See Plaiting. 

Sheep and lamhs. Sr* Animats. 

Shell lac. SVr (rum. 

Ships to be broken up with their tackle, apparel, 
and furniture (except sails), rlz. : — 
foreign ships or vc*.>eN, for every IOO/. vntue - 
foreign ships broken up, for every 1IKW. value - 
British ships, or vessels entitled to lie registered 
ns such, and not having been built in the U. 
Kingdom --- 

Shruhs. Sr* Plants - - - 

Shumac, per too ... 

Jnik , vi*. — 

knuhs, or husks of silk, and waste silk, per cwt. 
raw silk, per lb. - 

thrown silk, not dyed, viz. — 
singles, per lb. - 

tram, per lb. - 

orgunzine and crape silk, per lb, 
thrown silk, dyed, viz. — 
singles or tram, per lh. 
org-insine or crape silk, per lh. - 
manufacture* of silk, or of silk mixed with any 
other material, the produce *-f Europe, viz. — 
silk or satin, plain, j»er II*. 

or, and at the o|*ion of the officers of 
the < nstotns, for every IOO/. value 
silk, figured or brocaded, per lb. • . 

or, and at the option of the officers of j 
the customs, for every 100/. value 
gauze, plain, j»er lb- 

or, and at the tuition of the officers of 
the customs, for evert 10U/. value 
, gauze striped, figured, or brocaded, per lb. 

or, and at the option of the officers of 
the customs, for every 100/. value 
crape, plain, per lb. 

or, and at the option of the officers of 
the customs, for every IOO/. value 
crape, figured 

or, and at the option of the officers of 
the customs, for every 10(1/. value 
velvet, plain, per lb. 

or. and at the option of the officers of 
th- customs, for every IOO/. value 
velvet, figured, ner lb. 

or, and at tne option of the officers of 
the customs, for every UK*/, value 
riblxsns, embossed, or figured with velvet, 
per lb. ... 

or, and at the option of the officers of 
the customs, for every IOO/. value 
and further, if mixed with gold, silver, 
or other metal, in addition to the 
above rates, when the duty U not 
charged according to the value, per lb. 
fancy silk net, or trirot, per lb. 
plain silk lace or net, called tulle, the 
square yard - 

manufacture* of silk, or of silk mixed with any 
other material, not particularly enumerated 
or otherwise charged with duty, for every 
100/. value ... 

millinery of silk, or of which the greater part of 
the materials is of silk . viz. — 
turbans or caps, each 
hats or bonnets, each 

dresses, each - - - 

or, and at the option of the officer* of 
the customs, for every IOO/. value 
manufactures of silk, or of silk and any other 
material and articles orthe same, wholly or in 
part mail* up, not particularly enumerated or 
otherwise charged with duty, for every 100/. 
value - 

Silkworm gut, for every 100/. value 
Skins, furs, pelts, and tails, viz. — 

badger, undressed, the dozen skins - 
bear, per skin - 

heaver, undressed, per skin 
calf. See Hides, 
cat, undresned, per dozen skins 
coney, undre s sed, per 100 skins 
chinchilla, undreaaed, per dozen skins 
deer undre s s e d, per skin 

Indian, half dressed, per skin - 
tanned, tawed, or in an 
skin 

clog. In the hair, not tanned, tawed, or in any 
war dressed , per dozen skins - 
dog Ash, undressed, ~ ~ J 


i any way dressed, per 


dog Ash. undressed, w r dozen skins 
elk, unciressed, per sain - 

ermine, undressed, per dozen skins 
dressed , per dozen skins 


Prom 

Foreign 

Countries. 


5 0 0 
0 0 1 


Free. 

Free. 


O 17 
50 O 


50 0 0 

0 1C O 


.50 O 0 

ISO 

.50 O O 

1 7 4 

.50 O O 

0 17 O 

,50 O O 


0 15 O 

1 5 O 

1/ lO O 


.50 0 0 
20 0 0 


5 0 0 

0 15 O 

1 5 O 

2 lo o 

40 0 0 


o o 04 


ft ». d. 

1 o o 


o o 
0 
8 


O per cent. 
0 per cent. 
O per cent. 
0 


50 0 

O 1 


4 a. d. 

0 13 8 


27 10 T) per cent. 
i(7 10 O per cent. 
2 16 - 


27 10 /) per cent. 


27 10 0 

0 0 6 


Free. 
Free. 
1 17 


0 


f» per skin. 


G per skin. 
0 

0 per cent. 


0 0 10 
0 5 2 

0 10 

0 0 8 per skin. 

5 0 0 per cent. 


0 0 7 pet *kin. 

O 5 fi 

0 0 8J 

0 0 l| per skin. 

0 2 5 

27 10 0 per cent. 

0 0 9 . .. 

0 0 44 per lb* 


0 34 per skin. 

0 0 per cent. 
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Skirt*. 8t c. — -continued. 

(IkiiiT, un(lr«*M»l, per dozen skin* - 

filch, undressed, per dozen skins 

fox, undressed, per dm ... 

tails, undressed, each 
goal, raw, or undressed, per dozen skin* 
tanned, tawed, or in any way dressed, per dozen 
skin* .... 

goose, undressed, per dozen skins 
hare, undressed, per 1(10 skins 
husae, undressed, per dozen skin* - 
kangaroo, undressed per dozen skins 
kid, in the hair, undressed, per 100 skin* 
dressed, per lOO skin* 

ditto, and dyed or coloured, jK>r 100 skin* - 
kolinski, undressed, per dozen skins 
lamb, undressed, In the wool, jier 100 skin* 
tanned or tawed, jn-r lOO skins 
tanned or tawed, dyed, or coloured, per 
lOU skins - 

dressed in oil, per lOO skins 
leopard, undressed, per skin 
lion, undressed, per skin 
lynx, undressed, per skin 
marten, undressed, per skin 

tails, undressed, per lOO tails 
mink, undressed, per dozen skins 
dressed, per skin - 

mole, iindrctuied, per lOO skins 
muM]uash, umlrissml, per iOO skins 
nutria, undressed, per lOO skins 
otter, undressed, |»6r skin 
ounce, undressed, per skin 
panther, undressed, per skin 
pelts of all sorts, undressed, per dozen pelts 

tanned, tawed, or in any way dressed per 
dozen pelts - 

racoon, undressed, per dozen skins - 
sable, undressed. |»er skin 

tails or tips, undressed, per dozen 
seal, in the hair, not tanned, tawed, or in any 
way dressed, per skin - 

of British taking, imported direct from the 
fishery or a British possession, j>er dozen 
skins - 

sheep, undressed, in the wool, per dozen skins - 
tanned or tawed, j*er tOO skins 
dressed in nil, per 1O0 skins 
squirrel or calabar, undressed, per lOO skin* 
tawed, |>er lOO skins 

tails, undressed, for every 100/. value 
swan, undressed, per skin 
tiger, undressed, |»er skin 
weasel, undressed, per dozen skins - 
wolf, undressed, per dozen skins 
tawed, per skin - 

wolverines, undressed, the skin 
skins and furs, or pieces of skins and furs, raw 
or undressed, not particularly enumeralid or 
described, nor otherwise charged with duty, 
for every lOO/. value - - - 

skins and furs, or pieces of skins and fun, tan- 
ned, curried, in any way dressed, not parti- 
cularly enumerated or described, not other- 
wise charged with duty, for every lOO/. value 
articles manufactured of skins or furs, for every 
100/. value - - - 

Slate. Stones. 

Smalts, per lb. • 

Snuff, per lb. . . 

Soap, hard, per cwt. - 

soft, per cwt. - - - 

Naples, per cwt. - - - 

Soda. See Alkali. 

Spa ware, for every lOO/. value 
Specimens of minerals, or fossils and all specimens, 
whether animal or vegetable, illustrative of na- 
tural history, duty free ... 

Speckled wood. See Woods. 

Spelter or zinc. Set Spelter, in Ores. 

Spermaceti, fine, for every 100/. value 
Spices, vix. — 

cassia llgnea, per lb. 

cassia buds, per lb. ... 

cinnamon, per lb. - 

cloves, per lb. 
ginger, per cwt. 

preserved, per lb. 
mace, per lb. 
nutmegs, per lb, 

wild, In the shell, per lb. 
pimento, per cwt. . 

pepper of all sorts, per lb. 

Spirits, or strong waters, of all sorts, viz. — 

for every gallon of such spirits or strong waters, 
of ary strength not exceeding the strength of 
proof by Hykes's hydrometer, and so in pro- 
portion for any greater or less strength than 
the strength of proof, and for any greater or 

leas quantity than a gallon, via 

bebig spirits or strong waters, not the pro- 
duce of any British possession, and not 
being sweetened spirits, or spirits mixed 
with any article, so that the degree of 
strength thereof cannot l>e exactly ascer- 
tained by such hydrometer, per gallon - 
•P'jrtts or strong waters, the produce of any 
British possession in America, not being 
sweetened spirits, or spirits so mixed a* 
aforesaid, per gallon - * 


Rates of Duty in 1841 

From From 

Foreign | British Poe- 
Countne*. 


0 5 

0 10 


1 10 

1 o 

2 16 


0 2 
2 10 
0 0 
0 0 


4 I 4 


Duty, 1819. 


f. d. 

1 0 per skin. 

3 2 


u o o 

0 0 6 per akin. 

20 O O per cent. 
0 1 7 

2 0 0 
2 0 0 

20 O 0 per cent. 
20 0 0 pei cent. 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 
4 O O 

0 9 6 

O 6 () 

20 0 o per cent. 

0 0 6 
0 16 3 

0 0 4 per skin. 

0 2 0 

0 0 6 I >cr dozen. 

0 12 6 

20 0 O per cent. 


0 


75 0 
75 0 
0 0 


9 per 100 
0 per skin. 


0 16 per lb. 


3 per lb. 


0 2 2 * 
0 16 



£ t. d. 

0 1 4* per skin. 

O 1 O 
0 0 4* 

27 lO O per cent. 


9* 

2 per skin. 


O per cent. 
3* per JOO. 
0 per cent. 

0 percent. 

11 

9 

0 per cent. 

Jl 

5 per skin. 

64 

2 per dozen. 
9 

0 per cent. 


0 13 9 peT skin 


0 0 2 
O 0 lO 

0 O lO 

1 19 7 

0 4 7 

O A 4* 

27 10 O 
O 11 


O 


2 9 

O 9i per 100 
6 4 per skin. 


0 O 
0 0 

0 4 


17 


0 8 per lb. 


0 4 5 

0 2 8 

18 0 

27 lt> 0 per cent. 

0 4 6 

0 2 0 

0 0 6 per lb. 


0 0 10 | 
0 0 6 
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Spirit* continued, 

1 , the prt 

ithin the limit* of 

SWu , or tuirits so mixed a* aforesaid. In 


rum, the produce of any British poo^ulon 
f the ** ' * “ ‘ 


t Hast India Corn- 


tilled, per gallon 


regard to which Che conditions of the act 
4 Viet. c. 8. have or shall have been ful- 
filled, or the produce of and imported 
from any British possession in America, 


per gallon 

spirits or strong waters, the produce of any 
British possession within tne limits of the 
East India Company’s charter, except 
rum, in retard to which the conditions of 
the act 4 Viet. c. 8. have or shall have 
been fulfilled, not being sweetened spi- 
rits, or spirits so mixed as aforesaid, per 

gal I oti - 

spirit*, cordials, or strong writers, not being 
the produce of an* British possession in 
America.nor anv British possession with- 
in the limits of the Hast India Company’* 
charter, in regard to which the conditions 
of the act 4 vict. c. 8. have or shall have 
been fulfilled, sweetened or mixed with 
any article, so that the degree of strength 
thereof cannot be exactly ascertained by 
Sykes'* hydrometer, and perfumed *|>i. 
rU* to be used as perfumery only, j»er 
gallon - 

cordial* or strong waters, exci^pt rum »hmb, 
being the produce of any British |>os>eujDn 
in America, or of any British possession 
qualified as aforesaid, sweetened or mixed 
with any article as aforesaid, |»er gallon - 
liqueurs, the produce of and imported from 
British po s s ess ion* In America, or of and 
from anv British possession qualified a* 
aforesaid, not being of greater strength 
than the strength of proof by Sykes’* hy- 
drometer. per gallon 

be>ng of greater strength by 8yk.-*’* hy- 
, Urometer, except rum shrub, per 

gallon ... 

Sp4»nge t tier lb. . 

Squill*, dried, per cwt. - - - 

not dried, jver cwt. 

Starch, per cwt. - 

gum of, torrified or calcined, commonly catted 
British gum, per cwt. - 
Stare* i ere, per cwt. - » * 

Steel, unwrought. Sre Steel, In fires. 

Stones, brii ks and 111*?*, viz 

brick* or clinkers, Dutch, per 1,000 
other sort*, per 1,000 - 

chalk, unmanufactured, and not otherwise enu- 
merated, for every IDO/, value 
prepared or manufactured, and not oilier wise 
enumerated, for erery 10O/. value 
gypsum, j>*t ton - 

plaster of Paris, per ton - - - 

stones, viz. — 

stones, in lumps, not In any manner hewn 
slate and marole, in rough block* or »lat»* ; 
limestone, flint stones, felspar and stone* for 
pot tcTx* use ; pebble stones, stones to be used 
for the purpose of lithography 
(tone, in block*, shaped or rough scalped, per ton 
■tone and slate, hewn, per ton 
marble, sawn in dabs, or otherwise manufac- 
tured, per cwt. - 

tile*, for every 100/. value 
Storax, or Styrax. See (iutn. 

Straw or grass for platting, per cwt. 

Sucrade* and confect ionary, including all fruits 
and vegetable* preserved In sugar, per lb. 

Sugar, until 5th duly, 18H, viz. — 

brown or Muscovado, or dsyed, not being re- 
fined, per cwt, - 

the growth of any British possession in America, 
or Mauritius, and im|K>rted directly from 
thence, per cwt. - 

the growth of any British possession within the 
limits of the East India 1 ompany’s charter, in 
regard to which the conditions of the act 4 45 
Vict. c. 8. have or shall have been fulfilled, 
per cwt- - 

the growth of any other British possession within 
those limits, and imported from thence, per 
cwt. m 

refined, per cwt. ... 

candy, brown, j»er cwt. - 
white, per cwt- - 

mol asse*. imt cwt. - « - 

maple, if arcomjianled with a certificate of 
its being the produce of a British possession, 
per cwt- - 

if not accompanied by such certificate, per 
cwt. - 

Hulphur Impressions, for every 100/. value 
virum. Her Brimstone. 

Sweet wood. Ale* Wood*. 

Swine and hog*. S« Animals. 


I 


Rates of Duty in 1844. 

Duty, 1819. 

Duty, 1787. 

From 

Foreign 

Countries. 

From 

Brittah Pos 

sessions. 

£ «. 

d. 

£ i. d. 

£ a 

d. 

4 a. d. 

- 

• 

0 9 0 

0 s 

« 

0 3 41 

• 

• 

0 9 0 

0 6 

7k 

0 3 41 

* 


0 15 0 




1 10 

0 

1 10 0 

O 6 

7i 

0 3 4] 

’ 


I 0 0 

0 6 

7i 

0 3 41 

- 

- 

0 9 o 






O 13 fi 




0 0 

fi 

ft (i 1 

O 2 

0 

0 0 9 

1) 1 

o 

0 1 O 

1 <1 

o 

0 S fi 

0 0 

fi 

O O fi 

0 5 

o 

0 2 6 

0 10 

O 

0 5 0 

y lo 

0 

3 3 8 

O 15 

0 

0 15 0 




O 4 

o 

0 4 0 

1 8 

o 

0 8 9 

0 10 

0 

0 5 0 

1 2 


0 7 2 

0 15 

o 

0 7 6 




5 0 

0 

2 10 O 

20 0 

o 

27 10 0 

10 0 

o 

3 0 0 

40 0 

0 

27 10 0 

1 11 

8 

0 1 3 

1 11 

8 

27 lO 0 per cent. 

1 0 

0 

1 0 0 

0 2 

6 per cwt. 

0 1 2i per cwt. 

F ree. 


Free. 




0 2 

0 

one 




0 10 

0 

O 1 0 




0 3 

0 

0 1 6 




10 0 

0 

5 0 0 

50 0 

0 


0 0 

1 

0 0 1 

20 0 

0 per cent. 

27 10 0 i*er cent. 

0 0 

6 

0 0 1 

0 3 

2 

0 0 8 




/ 4 6 

8 clayed. 

2 5 6 clayed. 

3 3 

0 


13 3 

0 not clayed. 

1 7 2 not clayed. 



1 4 0 

f 1 15 

0 clayed. 

1 9 0 clayed. 




l 1 10 

O not clayed. 

0 12 4 not clayed- 

- 

- 

1 4 0 

S 0 

0 




1 IS o 




8 8 

0 

- . 

8 8 

0 

4 18 8 

5 IS 

0 

. 

ft IS 

0 

2 13 O 

8 8 

0 


8 8 

O 

4 2 8 

1 3 

9 

0 9 0 

1 3 

9 

011 9 

- 

. 

1 4 0 




3 3 

0 





5 0 

0 

1 

l 

5 0 0 

50 0 

0 

27 10 0 
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j Rates of Duty In 1844. 


1 

From 

From 

Duty, 1819. 

Duty, 1787. 

Foreign 

Countries. 



sessions. 




£ 9 . d. | £ #. d. I £ d . 


Tails, viz. fox, marten, sables, squirrel or calabar. 

See Skins. 

Talc, per cwt. - 

Tallow, per cwt. - - - 

Tamarinds, pee lb. - 

Tapioca, per cwt. - 

Tar, per last, containing la barrels, each barrel 
not exceeding 31 & gallons - 

Barbadoes, per cwt. «... 

Tares, per qr. - - - 

T arras, per bushel ... 

Tartaric add, per lb. 

Tea of all sorts, per lb- ... 

Teaafes, i**r 1000 - 

Teeth, viz. —* 

elephant, sea cow, sea horse, or sea morse, per 


Terra Japonica, per ton - 

Sienna, per ton ... 

Umbra, per cwt. - 

Verde, jier ton • 

Thread not otherwise enumerated or described, for 
every lOO/. value - - - 

Tiles. See Stones. 

Tin. See Tin, in Ores. 

Tinral, per ton - - - - 

Tinfoil, per lb. - 
Tobacco, viz. — 

pn manufactured, per lb. 
snuff, per lb. - 

manufactured, or cigars, per lb. 
stalks and flour of 

Tobacco pipe* of clay, for every 1007. value 
Tongues, per cwt. - 

TonuML tier cwt. - 

TortoWshell or turtleshell, unmanufactured, tier 
lb. - 

Tow. See Fla*. 

Toys, excepting toy and hand mirrors, on which 
the plate-glass duty will be levied, for every 100/. 
value .... 

Trees. See Plants. 

Truffles, per lb. - 
Tulip wood* See Woods. 

Turmeric, per ton 

Turnery, not otherwise described, for every 100/. 

value - 

Turnsole. See Tomsal. 

Turpentine, viz. — 

not being of greater value than 9*. per cwt., per 
cwt. - 

from 9* to 15*. per cwt., per cwt. - 
above 15*. value per cwt., per cwt. - 
of Venice, Scio, or Cyprus, per lb. - 
Twine, per cwt. - 


0 10 0 0 2 6 

0 5 2 0 0 3 

0 0 3 0 O 1 

0 1 O 0 10 


Prohibited.' Prohibited. 


20 0 0 per cent. 

U 1 5 

50 O 0 per cent. 

Kxcise. 

0 18 


50 0 O 

4 13 4 per cwt. 

Ill 8 per cwt. 
0 12 0 

0 16 0 per cwt. 


3 14 8 per cwt. 

50 0 0 per cent. 


50 O O 
0 3 0 per dozen. 

0 10 0 


10 0 0 10 O 0 50 0 O 

Free. Free. L 

oi o oiorosfi 


3 14 8 per cwt. 


0 0 2 per lb. 

Free. 

0 0 2 
0 18 8 

0 14 10 
0 9 4 

27 lO O per cent. 
0 0 6 

27 lO 0 per cent. 

Kxcise. 

0 12 


3 14 8 

27 10 O 
117 4 per cwt. 

27 10 O per cent. 
0 4 5 

27 10 0 per cent. 


18 0 per cwt. 

27 10 0 per cent. 


27 lO 0 

0 I 0 per dozen. 


Valonla, per ton - 
Vanelloes, per lb. 

Varnish, not otherwise described, for every 100/. 
value - 

Vases, ancient, not of stone or marble, for every 
lOO /. value .... - 

Vegeta Me*, viz — 

lent ties, per bushel ... 

onions, per bushel - - - 

plantains, per cwt. ... 

potatoes, per cwt. 

all vegetables not enumerated or described, for 
. very lOO value - 

Vellum, per skin - 

Verdegris, per lb. ... 

Ver juke, per tun - 

Vermicelli, per lb. - 

Vermilion, per lb. 
dttaegar, or acetous acid, per tun 


15 0 0 15 0 0 50 0 0 

10 0 1 0 O 50 0 0 


0 0 3 0 0 1 J 

0 0 6 0 0 3 

0 0 2 0 0 2 

0 0 2 0 0 1 

5 0 0 2 10 0 

O 1 O O 1 O 

0 0 1 0 0 1 


0 8 9 per cwt. 


0 3 2 

0 O 3 

27 10 O per cent. 
0 0 2 
0 0 7 

39 lO 7 


Wafbrs, per lb. - 
Washing balls, per lb. - 

Watchea of gold, silver, or other metal, fbr every 
100/. value - - - 

Watches. See Clocks. 

Water, viz. — 

Cologne, the flask (thirty containing not more 
than one gallon) ... 

mineral water, per gallon 
strong. Spirits. 

Wax, bees' wax, per cwt. - - - 

In any degree bleached, per cwt. 
myrtle wax, per cwt. - 
sealing wax, Tor every 1001. value - 
Weld, per ton . 

Whale fins, per ton - 

Whale fins, British taking, and Imported direct 
from the fishery, or from any British |*ossession, 
in a British shin, per ton - 

otherwise taken, fbr every 100/. value 
Whipcord, per lb. - 

Wlni, viz. — 

the produce of the Cane of Good Hope, or the 
territories or dependencies thereof, niul im- 
ported directly Aran thence, per gallon 
French, per gallon 
Canary, per gallon 


O 6 7i per gall. 
0 4 0 per dozen. 


6 3 6 

0 10 per. lb. 

50 0 O 

0 2 9 per cwt, 

95 0 0 


17 4 5 per tun. 

79 7 7 per tun. 

51 13 2 per tun. 


0 0 6 

27 10 0 per cent. 


0 3 41 per gall. 

OllO per dozen. 


3 2 4 

0 0 4 per lb. 

27 lO O 


23 IO 5 per tun. 
33 5 7 per tun. 

23 10 5 per tun. 
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Rates of Duty In 1844. 

Articles. 

From 

From 


Foreign 

Countries. 

British Pos- 
sessions. 


Wine — ctmtinue *1. 

Madeira, per gallon 
Portugal, |xw gallon 
Rhenish, per gallon 
Snanlsh, per gallon 
other sorts - 
Wire. V< Wires, in Ores. 

U'ntd. |er ton - 

Woods, vlr 

iabtnna wood, per ton - 
■HProod, per ton 
beef wood, |»«r ton 
Mack wood, j>er ton 
boxwood, per ton 
Rraxil wood, per ton 
braziletto wood, per ton - 
cam wood, per ton 
cedar, per ton 
ebony, per ton 
fustic, per ton 
king wood, per ton 
lignum ritie, per ton 
logwood, per ton 
mahogany, per ton 

imported from the bay of Honduras, 
Mosquito shore, per ton 
nicaragua wood, per ton 
olive wood, per ton 
red or guinea wood, per ton 
rose wood, per ton 

imported fiom the bay of Honduras, 
Mosquito shore, per ton 
sapan wood, per ton 
Santa Maria wood, per ton. 
satin wood, per ton 
Saunders, red, |*er ton - 
yellow, per ton 
spepkled wood, per ton - 
sweet wood, per ton 
tulip wood, per ton 
walnut wood, per ton 
rebra wood, per ton 

TimlHT and wood*, not otherwise charged. 

timber or woods, not being deals, battens, 
boards, staves, handspikes, oars, lath wood, 
or otherwise dressed, except hewn, and ^ot 
being timber or wood otherwise chxqfwl 
with duty, the toad of 50 cubic feet 
deals, battens, boards, or other timber or 
wood, sawn or split, and not otherwise 
charged with duty, the load of 30 cubic 
feet - 


Duty, 1819. 



£ 

f. 

d. 

£ 

#. 

d. 

£ 

i. 

d. 

£ 

#. 

d. 


o 

3 

6 



V 

32 

18 

ft per tun. 

23 

40 

3 per tun. 

• 

0 

3 

6 

• 


- 

A1 

13 

2 per tun. 

23 

io 

3 per tun. 


0 

5 

6 

- 


• 

79 

7 

7 per tun. 

40 

6 

3 per tun. 


0 

ft 

6 




ftl 

13 

2 per tun. 

23 

IO 

3 per tun. 

- 

0 

5 

6 

- 


* 

| 31 

13 

2 per tun. 

23 

10 

5 per tun. 

- 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

6 per cwt. 

0 

1 

7) per cwt. 


I 

0 

O 

0 

A 

0 








<» 

2 

0 

o 

2 

O 

1 0 

15 

0 

27 

IO 

O per cent. 


0 

ft 

o 

0 

2 

« 

ft 

16 

9 per cent. 

33 

o 

0 per cent. 



o 

0 

o 

ft 

o 








o 

10 

0 

o 

2 

6 

7 

18 

6 

2 

13 

0 


0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

o 

20 

O 

0 per cent. 

Free. 



o 

2 

0 

o 

2 

o 

0 

16 

8 

Free. 



0 

2 

0 

o 

2 

o 

O 

15 

O 

! 33 

o 

O per cent. 


0 

1() 

o 

o 

2 

6 

20 

O 

O per cent. 

1 33 

O 

O )»er cent. 


o 

lO 

0 

0 

2 

6, 

it 

14 

o 

0 

13 

3 


o 

2 

o 

o 


O 

1 

4 

6 

Free. 



o 

10 

o 

0 

2 

6 








o 

ft 

0 

o 

2 

f> 

4 

12 

8 

2 

3 

O 


0 

2 

o 

o 

2 

0 

O 

9 

2 

1 Free. 



1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

11 

17 

6 

* 

4 

0 

the 

0 

5 

0 

o 

5 

0 

3 

16 

0 

1. a 

4 

0 


i 41 

2 

o 

o 

2 

0 


6 

2 

Fi 




o 

lO 

o 

0 

2 

6| 

8 

9 

6 

ft 

6 

O 


0 

2 

n 

o 

2 

O 

0 

15 

O 

Free. 



1 1 

O 

o 

o 

5 

O 

1 






the 






i 

\ » 

0 

0 per cwt. 

33 

0 

O per cent. 


o 

3 

o 

o 

ft 

0 

J 







1 (J 

2 

o 

o 

2 

o 

20 

0 

0 jh*t cent. 

33 

0 

O per rent. 


o 

5 

o 

o 

2 

6: 

20 

o 

O |»er cent. 

33 

0 

O per reift . 


1 0 

lo 

o 

0 

2 

t. 








o 

2 

o 

(I 

2 

o! 

O 

15 

O 

Free. 


"| 

() 

3 

o 

0 

2 

6 

4 

13 

4 per cwt. 

1 1 

8 

0 per cwf. 


o 

5 

o 

o 

2 

6 ; 

H 

1 I 

2 

4 

8 

4 

r i 

o 

5 

o 


2 

r. 

10 

13 

0 

3 

IO 

0 ^ 

- 

0 

JO 

o 


2 

6| 







- 1 

o 

3 

o 

o 

1 

Of 







•i 

o 

3 

o 

0 

2 

6 I 

20 

0 

O per cent. 

33 

o 

O per cent. 


Duty, 1787. 


Or. In lien of the duties herein -before Imposed upon wood by the load, according to the cubic content, the Importer may have 
the option, at the time of passing the first entry, of entering battens, batten ends, boards, deals, deal ends, and planks by tule, 
if of or from foreign countries, according to the following dimensions, viz. : — 


Battens and Batten Ends. 

Not above 6 feet in length, per 120 
Above 6 and not above 9 feet In length, per 120 
9 and not above 12 feet in length, per 120 
12 and not above 13 feet In length, per 120 
15 and not above 18 feet In length, per 120 
18 and not above 21 feet in length, per 120 


Boards, Deals, Deal Ends, and Flank. 

Not above 6 feet In length, per 120 
Above 6 and not above 9 feel in length, per 120 
9 and not above 12 feet in length, per 120 

12 and not above 13 feet in length, per I 20 

13 and not above 18 fret in length, j>er 120 
18 and not above 21 feet In length, per 120 


Not above 6 feet In length, per 120 

Above 6 and not above 9 feet In length, per 120 
9 and not above 12 feet in length, per 120 

12 and not above 15 feet In length, per 120 

15 and not above 18 feet In length, per 120 

18 and not above 21 feet Ln length, per 120 




Not above 7 

Not 

above 1 4 1 



Indies In 

Inch In 



Width. 

Thickness. 




£ 

#. 

d. 

* 


. 

1 

10 

IO 

• 


• * 

2 

6 

2 

* 


• « 

3 

1 

7 

w 


• - 

3 

17 

O 

• 


- 

4 

12 

3 

- 


- 

3 

7 

9 



Not above 9| 

Not 

above 14 



Inches in 

Inch In 



Width. 

Thickness. 




2 

9 

3 


• 


3 

14 

1 


- 


4 

18 

IO 

• 

- 


6 

3 

6 

- 

• 


7 

8 

3 

- 

• 


8 

12 

11 


f 

Aliove 




• 


Inches and 
not above 1 14 

2 

19 

10 


l 

in Width. 





. 

. 

4 

9 

8 

• 

*• 


3 

19 

7 

• 

• 

_ 

7 

9 

6 

- 

a. 

. 

8 

19 

5 




10 

9 

4 


Above 1} 
Inch and not 
above 2j In 
Thickness. 


6 3 2 

7 11 O 

9 1 10 

lO 13 7 

Above 1| 
Inch and not 
•bore 34 in 
Thickness. 


4 

7 

9 

12 

14 

17 


8 

1 

6 

11 


19 

18 

18 


1 1mber St woods not otherwise charged — continued. 
staves, per load of 50 cubic feet 
birch, newn, not exceeding 3 feet ln length, 
nor exceeding 8 inches square, imported for 
the sole purpose of making herring barrels for 
the use of the fisheries, per load of 50 feet 


Kates of Duty In 1844. 


From 

Foreign 

Countries. 


From 

British Po*- 


£ t. d. 
1 8 0 


£ i. d.\ 

0 2 o| 


Duty, 1819. 


Duty, 1487. 
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Articles. 

Rates of Duty in 1844. | 

Duty, 1819. 

Duty, 1787. 

From 

Foreign 

Countries. 

From 

British Pos- 
sessions. 

Wood — continued. 

firewood, per fathom of 21G cubic feet 

£ 

0 

to 

d. 

o 

£ e. d 
Free. 


£ 

0 

a. 

19 

d. 

o 

£ 

#. 

d. 

handspikes, not exceeding 7 feet in length, per 












120- 

exceedlng 7 feet In length, per 120 
hoop*, not exceeding 74 feet in length i>er 1,000 

1 

2 

0 

O 

oo 

0 

O 

0 

1 

6 

2 

4 

7 

6 

0 

o 

6 

8 

0 

2 

n 

0 

0 

4 

0 

15 

o 

o 

5 

11 

ndt exceeding 0 feet in length, per 1 ,000 
exceeding 9 feet in length, per J ,000 

O 

3 

0 

0 

o 

G 

0 

15 

o 



li 

n 


0 

0 

1 


o 

15 


0 


1 1 

knees, under 6 inches square, per 4 20 

0 

i'o 

0 

o 

0 

1 


() 






5 incites, and under 8 inches square, per 120 

2 

0 

0 

n 

0 

4 

17 



13 


lath wood, per fathom of 210 cubic feet 
oars, per 120 - 

2 

(> 

0 

o 

1 

0 





7 

10 

0 

0 

3 

14 

19 

3 


19 


spars or poles, under 22 feet in length, and 






1 




under 4 inches in diameter, per 120 

22 feet in length and upwards, and under 4 
inches in diameter, per 120 - 

1 

0 

0 

0 

O 

6 

I 

2 

16 

3 

0 

6 

8 

2 

o 

0 

0 


0 

4 

17 



11 


of all lengths, 4 inches, and under 6 inches 











- in diameter, per 120 

4 

0 

0 

o 

2 

O' 

10 

11 

6 




spokes for wheels, not exceeding 2 feet in 






1 





length, per 1,000 ... 

exceeding 2 feet in length, per 1,000 
teak , per load of .50 cubic feet 

2 

4 

n 

o 

o 

0 

o 

(I 

1 

2 

o' 

o, 

3 

G 

7 

14 

4 

8 

0 

19 

19 

10 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 

0 


10 

0 

O 



waste wood, vi x. billetwood or brushwood, used 









for the purposes of stowage, for every 10U/. 













value - 


0 

0 

0 

5 

0 









1*-T 

ft. 

1 









wood planed, or otherwise dressed or prepared 

of cubic 
contents. 

1 For 

every 







tor use, and not particularly enumerated. 











nor otherwise charged with duty 

! for 

every 










100/ 

value. 


U 

0 








10 

0 

o 

J 









Wool, viz. — 













alpaca, and the llama tribe, per cwt. 
lx*aver, per lb. 

o 

2 

G 

o 

2 

6 







0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

7 

Free. 


cut and combed, per lb. 

o 

1 

O 

o 

o 

6 

o 

4 

9 

O 

16 

6 

coney, per lb. - - 

0 

O 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

11 

cotton, or waste of cotton wool, per cwt. 

n 

2 

11 

o 

o 

4 

o 

9 

7 J 

o 

9 

4 

coat#’ or hair, per cwt. - 

0 

2 

r. 

Free. 


f) 

O 

fi per lb. - 



bares’, per lb. ... 

0 

0 


Free. 


0 

0 

n 

o 

O 

1 

sheep or lambs* wool, viz. not being of the value 












of 1#. the lb. thereof, nee lb. 

being of the value of Is. the lb. or upwards. 

0 

0 

04 

Free. 


0 

0 

G 














per lb. - 

0 

0 


Free. 


0 

0 

G 



Woollens, viz. — 

manufactures of wool, not Iteing goats’ wool, or 













of wool mixed with cotton, not particularly 







• 






enumerated or descrilied, not otherwise 













charged with duty, for every 10n/. value 

15 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

Prohibited. 

articles of manufactures of wool, not goats’ wool, 
or of wool mixed with cotfon, wholly or in 













part made up, not otherwise charged with 













duty, for every 10O/. value 

20 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

Prohibited. 1 

Woollen gloves. See Linen. 













V. 

Yarn, viz. — 













cable, per cwt. - 

O 

6 

o 

o 

3 

O 

! i 

1 

6 

O 

8 

6 

camel or mohair, per lb. 

0 

0 

l 

0 

0 

1 

o 

1 

7 

0 

O 

7 

raw linen, per cwt. - 

o 

1 

o 

o 

1 

(1 

o 

1 

O 

Fi 

ree. 


worsted, per lb. 

o 

0 

n 

0 

0 

r. 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

io 

Z. 

ZafTre, per cwt. - 

Zebra wood. See Woods. 

Goods, wares, and merchandise, being either in 
part or wholly manufactured, and not being enu- 
merated or described, not otherwise charged with 
duty, and not prohibited to be imported into or 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

20 

0 

0 per cent. 

27 

10 

0 per cent. 





used in Great Britain or Ireland, for every 100/. 










27 

10 


value - 

Goods, wares, and merchandise, not being either in 
part or wholly manufactured, and not being enu- 
merated or described, not otherwise charged with 
duty, and not prohibited to be imported into or 
used in Great Britain or Ireland, for every 100/. 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

50 

20 

0 

0 

0 









27 

10 

value .... 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 


Duties of Customs payable on Goods, Wares, and Merchandise, being the Growth, Produce, or Manu- 
facture of the U. Kingdom, exported from the U. Kingdom to Foreign Countries. 


Coal, culm, or cinders, in a foreign ship, per t 
Coal, in a British ship, viz. 


not being small coal, peT ton . , .... . _ 

small coal, that is to say, coals which shall have been screened through a riddle or screen, the bars of 
which are not in any part thereof more than 5-8th parts of an inch asunder, and culm, per ton 
£laj and China stone, per cwt. - 

Wools and skins, per cwt. - - - “ * " * * 

Manufactures, or pretended manufactures, slightly wrought up, so as that the same majr be reduced to and 
mado use of as wool xupiin : tuAUr^scs or beds stu fft*a with combed wool) or wool fit for combing or c&rd* 
fog, per cwt. - - - - : : : i 


Rate of Duty. 


£ a. 


The excise or inland duties are repaid, or, as it is termed, drawn back., on the goods 
being exported ; and countervailing duties are imposed in the case of articles exempted 
from duty in Ireland, and charged with it in Great Britain, being imported from the 
former into the latter. The drawback on the malt used in brewing is computed at the 
rate of 5*. the barrel of 36 Imperial gallons. 
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TATTA. — TEA. 

Inland or Excise Duties in the U. Kingdom v on the 1st of January, 1644. 


Bricks, for rrery 1 ,000 of a sire no* exceed in* 150 cubic Inches 
Ditto, for every 1 ,000 exceeding 150 cubic Inches 
Ulus, bottle; per cert. ... 

broad, crown, and -German sheet, per curt. 

K fate, for material employed In maxim; it, per cwt. 

Int, charged on fluxed material, per 100 lb*. 

Hops, peT Ih. 

M alt from barley , per bushel 
from bear or \>igg, per hustiel 
Paper and pasteboard, per lb. 

Soap, hard, per lb. - - - • - 

soft, per In. .... 

Spirit*, in England, per gallon - 

in Scotland, per gallon ... 

In I reland, per gallon ... 

hig.tr, from beet-root, Ac., per cwt. 

’Inegar, per gallon - - - 


| Du tin. 

G. 

Britain. 

| Ireland. 

£ 

i. 

d. 

£ 

#. 

d. 

0 

3 

10 




0 

If) 

a 




0 

7 

0 




5 

13 

it 




3 

0 

0 




o 

n 

A 




0 

0 

2 




0 

2 

7 

0 

8 

7 

O 

2 

O 




0 

0 

tft 

0 

0 

U 

0 

O 

i* 



n 

0 

l 




o 

7 

10 




0 

3 

8 




0 

O 

0 

o 

2 

A 

l 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 


0 0 8:0 0 ? 


TARTAR. Sec Arc at.. 

TATTA, a town in the territory of Sinde, situated about 60 miles in a direct line 
from the sea, at a short distance from the western bank of the river Indus, in lat. 
24^44' N., Ion. 68° 17' E. Population uncertain, probably about 8,000. The 
streets are narrow and dirty ; hut the houses, though built of mud, chopped straw, 
and timber, are superior to the low huts seen in the adjoining towns and villages. 

Trade. — Being situated a little above the part where the Indus divides into the two great branches 
by which its waters are poured into the Indian Ocean, it might be supposed that Tatta would be a place 
of great trade. But, owing to tHe unwholesomeness of the climate, the barbarism of the tribes on Its 
banks, and other causes, its commerce has never corresponded with what might have been anticipated, 
looking at its position on the map. It had probably attained the nemfe of its prosperity In the beginning 
of the I6th century. In 1555, the Portuguese, by way, as they stated, of avenging the treachery of the 

king of Sinde, inhumanly massacred H,000 of the inhabitants, and burned the town *( Conqueles des 

Portugal*, tome iv. p. 1H3.) It is probable that Tatta never fully recovered from this dreadful blow; 
but Mr. Hamilton mentions, that in the I7th century it was extensive and po unions, possessing much 
commerce, with manufactures of silk, wool, and cabinet ware. The decayed state in which we now find 
it, has been a consequence of the inisgovernment and rapacity of its present rulers, the Ameers of 
Sinde, under whose sway it fell more than 50 years ago. 

In 1635, the English established a fafeory at Tatta, in the view of facilitating the disposal of woollens 
and other goods in the countries traversed by the Indus ; and the building occupied by the factory, 
though far from magnificent, was recently, if it be not still, the best, not in Tatta only, but in the whole 
country of Sinde. 

The chief exports are rice, shawls from Cashmere, opium from Malwah, hides, ghee, cotton, goats’ 
wool, carpets, drugs, &c. Putchock, an article largely consumed in China, is a peculiar export of Sinde. 
The Imports comprise a \^rlety of articles, but the quantities are trifling ; they consist principally of 
spices, dye stuffs, hardware, tin, iron, Ac., broad cloths, English cottons, silks, &c. But at present the 
trade is quite Inconsiderable ; and no one could believe, <3 priori, that the natural emporium of so great 
a river as the Indus, traversing many extensive countries, would cut so Insignificant a figure in thdtrading 
world. 

Nai'igation and Trade of the Indus. — The navigation of this magnificent river by the 
fleet of Alexander the Great, has conferred on it a classical celebrity not to be matched 
by any other river of the East. Its magnitude, too, is worthy of its fame. It may be 
navigated by flat-bottomed boats as far as Attock, and its tributary stream the Ravee 
is navigable to Lahore, both places being above 1,000 miles from the sea. But, un- 
fortunately, its navigation is extremely difficult, and it may be doubted whether it will 
ever realise any considerable portion of the advantages which have of late years been 
anticipated from its being opened. The mouths of the river are ill-defined, shallow, 
and infested with moveable sand-banks, while the violence of the bore, or tide • makes 
their entrance at all times a matter of difficulty for vessels of the small draught of water 
suitable to their navigation, and during the period of the western monsoon they are all 
but impracticable. This, no doubt, is the reason that for centuries past the navigation 
from and to the sea through the delta of the Indus has been almost wholly abandoned ; 
and that all products brought down the river and destined for exportation by sea are „ 
conveyed from Tatta overland to Curachee, a sea-port a little to the north of the 
most northerly mouth of the river, about GO miles in a direct line from Tatta ; and 
that all those coining from parts beyond sea and destined for countries on the Indus 
are conveyed from Curachee to Tatta by the same route. 

Even after it has been entered, the navigation of the river is peculiarly difficult, 
partly from the strength of the current during the period of the inundation, and partly 
from shallows, and the sudden and constant shifting of the channel : what was a 
navigable passage one day is not unfrequently quite unnavigable a day or two after. 
The doondets , or native craft, by which the river is navigated, though of very small 
burden, frequently get aground. 

If the Indus should ever become a considerable commercial highway, it will, most 
probably, be brought about by the intervention of suitable steamers ; and it seems to 

* Whatever other changes may have taken place in the river, the tides at its mouth would seem to 
have been nearly the same In antiquity as at present. Their violence created the greatest alar * n * n 
the fleet of Alexander ; and occasioned, indeed, the loss of several vessels! — ( Arrian , lib. vi. cap. 19-1 
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be the opinion of the best judges, that, provided the steamers employed be flat-bottomed, 
and do not draw more than 28 or 30 inches water, they might, with proper precautions, 
be navigated from the sea for nearly 1 ,000 miles inland. But, exclusive of the physical 
obstacles to the navigation of the river, the backward state of the country through 
which it flows, and the poverty and barbarism of the inhabitants, are formidable 
obstacles to its becoming of much importance as a commercial highway. The in- 
habitants along its banks have little taste for foreign commodities ; and even if they bad, 
they have few products suitable for export to exchange for them. No doubt, should 
regular government, industry, and civilisation be introduced into the Punjab, Caubul, 
and the contiguous countries, the case might be very different, and the trade of the 
Indus might become of very considerable importance. But this, if it be ever effected, 
must require a lengthened period to bring it about ; so that those who look for any 
material addition being speedily made to our trade, or to that of India, by the opening 
of the Indus, will, there is too much reason to think, be entirely disappointed. (See, 
for farther particulars, the art. Indus in the Geographical Dictionary, and the authorities 
there referred to ; see also Captain Postan’s work on Sinde ; and especially the memoir 
in the appendix (p. 361.) of Captain Carless, On the Navigation of the Indus . ) 

A very well-informed party, Dr. Uuist, editor of the Bombay Times , has, in his work 
on the late expedition into AfFghanistan, made the following observations on the trade 
of the Indus : — 


“ The glowing descriptions of Burnes appear to have given a very exaggerated idea of the value of the 
internal traffic of the countries beyond the Indus. It was forgotten that where there was no industry, 
no manufactures or mineral wealth, no sea-coast or rivers to permit exportation, there could be little or 
nothing to give in exchange for imports ; and that the wants of a population purely nomade must at all 
times be simple and singularly few. The whole of our commerce with Persia has never exceeded two 
millions sterling a year, rarely above one ; the total of our trade with Afghanistan certainly never 
exceeded a million annually, and has very rarely amounted to much more than the half of one. Besides 
this, the Indus in reality was never closed save by its own dangerous entrances and shallow depth of 
water. Lord KMenborough has opened the Indus as far as Mithen Kote ; and the Sutlej, in continuation 
of this, to the Markunda, where it ceases to be navigable for the smallest craft. Yet the gross value of 
the British goods consumed by the countries adjoining does not at present amount to a quarter of a million 
sterling, and will not in all likelihood be doubled for 10 years to come ; the expense of maintaining 
troops betwixt Kurrachea and Bukkur, both stations included, exceeding 600,000/. a year ; with a less 
force it would be unwise to think of keeping these stations at all. The great line of traffic was not along 
but across the Indus, by the Delhi frontier, or parallel to it at a distance of lOO miles, by Sonmcanee and 
Kelat. The countries beyond the Indus, besides, have always been open to the free admission of every 
varlfty of foreign Imports on paying a moderate fixed duty. The chief obstructions in reaching these 
are irremediable by treaty ; and arise from the attacks of the plundering tribes in the passes, which 
cannot be restrained save by the payment of a black mail or subsidy.” 


The delta of the Indus has little in common with the delta of the Nile, except its 
shape. Not a fourth part of it is cultivated, and its few inhabitants principally lead a 
pastorlSr life. It is overgrown with tamarisks and other wild shrubs ; and though in- 
tersected by the numerous mouths of the river, its surface is dry and arid, and it is in 
a great degree destitute of fresh water. • 


J Money, Wright*, and Measures. — Accounts «re kept In ru- 
pees, carivals, and pice: 12 pice = 1 carlval ; ftO carivals = 
1 rupee. Cowries are current in Sinde, 4H cowries — 1 pice. 


Smmtl Weights. — 24 Moons 
6 Rut tees 
12 M&ssas 

Cross Weights. — 4 Pice 

16 Annas 
40 Seers 


= 1 Rut toe. 
= 1 Mat.*. 


= 1 Tolah. 
sss 1 Anna. 

= 1 P ticca sc... 

= 1 Maund, or 74 lbs. ft or. 
7 dwu. avoirdupois. 


Long Measure. — 1 fiarce = 2 Inches. 

16 U -trees = 1 6u* ; but I kui cloth = 
•VI inches at Tatta. 

Grain Measure. — 4 Puttoes = 1 Twier. 

4 Tu iera — 1 Cnssa. 

60 Cossas = 1 Tarval of wheat ; or 22 
Pucca inaunds, or 21 Bom- 
bay parahs. 

Diamonds and pearls are sold by hubbas and ruttees. — 8 
. hubbas = 1 ruttce, about 2 grs. Troy. — i Milburn's Orient. Com- 
j mrree.) 


TEA (in one Chinese dialect Cha , in another Te ; Du. Te ; Pr. The; It. Te ; 
Rus. Tchai ; Hind. Cha; Malay, Teh), the leaves of the tea tree or shrub (Thea 
viridis Lin.). 

I. Description of the Tf.a Plant. — Tea Trade of China. 

II. Rise and Progress of the British Tea Trade. — Consumption of Tea.^ 

III. East India Company’s Monopoly — Influence of, on .the Price of Tea — 
Conditions under which it was held — Abolition of. 

IV. Duties on Tea. — Consumption of, in the U. Kingdom, the Continent, the 


United States, etc. 


I. Description of the Tea Plant. — Tea Trade of China. 

Description of the Plant . — Places where it is cultivated. — The tea plant ordinarily 
grows to the height of from 3 to 6 feet, and has a general resemblance to the myrtle, as 
the latter is seen in congenial situations in the southern countries of Europe. It is a 
polyandrous plant, of the natural order Coin mnif era ?, and has a white blossom, with 
yellow style and anthers, not unlike those of a small dog-rose. The stem is bushy, with 
numerous branches, and very leafy. The leaves are alternate, on short, thick, channelled 
footstalks, evergreen, of a longish elliptic form, with a blunt, notched point, and serrated 
except at the base. These leaves are the valuable part of the plant. The Camellia g. 
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particularly the Camellia Sasanqua , of the same natural family as the tea tree, and very 
closely resembling it, are the only plants liable to be confounded with it by a careful 
observer. The leaves of the particular camellia just named arc, indeed, often used in 
some parts of China, as a substitute for those of the tea tree. 

The effects of tea on the human frame aft those of a very mild narcotic ; and, like 
those of many other narcotics taken in small quantities, — even of opium itself, — they 
are exhilarating. The green varieties of the plant possess this quality in a higher degree 
than the black ; and a stronger infusion of the former will, in most constitutions, produce 
considerable excitement and wakefulness. Of all narcotics, however, tea is the least 
pernicious : if, indeed, it be so in any degree, which we very much doubt. 

The tea shrub may be described as a very hardy evergreen, growing readily in the 
open air, from the equator to the 45th degree of latitude. For the last 60 years it lias 
been reared in this country, without difficulty, in greenhouses ; and thriving plants of it 
are to be seen in the gardens of Java, Singapore, Malacca, and Penang ; all within G 
degrees of the equator. The climate most eongcMiial to it, however, seems to be that 
between the 25th ani 23d degrees of latitude, judging from the success of its cultivation 
in China. For the general purposes of commerce, the growth of good tea is confined 
to China ; and is there restricted to 5 provinces, or rather parts of provinces, viz. 
Fokien and Canton, hut more particularly the first, for black tea ; and Kiang-nan, 
Kiang-si, and Che-kiang, but chiefly the first of these, for green. JThe tea districts all 
lie between the latitudes just mentioned, and the 115tli and 12 2d degrees of Fast 
longitude. However, almost every province of China produces more or less tea, blit 
generally of an inferior quality, and for local consumption only ; or \vhen of a superior 
quality, like some of the fine wines of France, losing its flavour when exported. 'Hie 
plant is also extensively cultivated in Japan, Tonquin, and Cochin-China ; and in some 
of the mountainous parts of Ava ; the people of which country use it largely as a kind 
of pickle preserved in oil / 

Botanically considered, the tea tree is a single species ; the green and black, with all 
the diversities of each, being mere varieties like the varieties of the grape, produced by 
difference of climate, soil, locality, age of the crop when taken, and modes of preparation 
for the market. Considered as an object of agricultural produce, the tea plant hears a 
close resemblance to the vine. In the husbandry of China, it may he said to take^he 
same place which the vine occupies in the southern countries of Kurope. Like the 
latter, its growth is chiefly confined to hilly tracts, not suited to the growth of corn. 
The soils capable of producing the finest kinds are within given districts, limited, and 
partial. Skill and care, both in husbandry and preparation, are quite as ncceraary to 
the production of good tea, as to that of good wine. 

The best wine is produced only in particular latitudes, as is the best tea ; although, 
perhaps the latter is not restricted to an equal degree. Only the most civilised nations 
of Kurope have as yet succeeded in producing good wines ; which is also the case “ill 
the East with tea ; for the agricultural and manufacturing skill and industry of the 
Chinese are there unquestionably pre-eminent. These circumstances deserve to be 
attended to, in estimating the difficulties which must be encountered in any attempt to 
propagate the tea plant in colonial or other possessions. These difficulties are obviously 
very great ; and, perhaps, all but insuperable. Most of the attempts hitherto made to 
raise it in foreign countries were not, indeed, of a sort from which much was to be 
expected. Within the last few years, however, considerable efforts have been made by 
the Hutch government of Java, to produce tea on the hills of that island ; and having 
the assistance of Chinese cultivators from Fokien, who form a considerable part of the 
emigrants to Java, a degree of success has attended them, beyond what might have been 
expected in so warm a climate. The Brazilians have made similar efforts ; having also, 
with the assistance of Chinese labourers, attempted to propagate the tea shrub near Rio 
de Janeiro ; and a small quantity of tolerably good tea has been produced. But owing 
to the high price of labour in America, and the quantity required in the cultivation and 
manipulation of tea, there is no prpbability, even were the soil suitable to the plant, that 
its culture can be profitably carried on in that country. 

It may, perhaps, succeed in Assam, where its culture is now being attempted ; for 
labour is there comparatively cheap, and the hilly and table land$ are said to bear a 
close resemblance to those of the tea districts of China ; but we are not sanguine in 
our expectations as to the result. 

Species of Tea. — — Manner in which they are manufactured. — - The black teas usually 
exported by Europeans from Canton are as follows, beginning with the lowest qualities : 
— Bohea, Congou, Souchong, and Pekoe. The green teas are Twankay, Hyson skin, 
young Hyson, Hyson, Imperial, and Gunpowder. All the black teas exported (with the 
exception of a part of the bohea, grown in Woping, a district of Canton) are grown in 
Fokien — a hilly, maritime, populous, and industrious province, bordering to the north- 
cast on Canton. Owing to the peculiar nature of the Chinese laws as to inheritance, 
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and probably, also, in some d^ree, to the despotic genius of the government, landed 
property is much subdivided throughout the empire ; so that tea is generally grown in 
gardens or plantations of no great extent. The plant comes to maturity and yields a 
crop in from 2 to 3 years. The leaves are picked by the cultivator’s family, and imme- 
diately conveyed to market ; where a class of persons, who make it their particular 
business, purchase and collect them in quantities, and manufacture them in part ; that 
is, expose them to be dried under a shed. A second class of persons, commonly known 
in the Canton market as “ the tea merchants,” repair to the districts where the tea is 
produced, and purchase it in its half-prepared state from the first class, and complete the 
manufacture by garbling the different qualities ; in which operation, women and -children 
are chiefly employed. A final drying is then given, and the tea packed in chests, and 
divided, according to quality, into parcels of from 100 to 600 chests each. These 
parcels are stamped with the name of the district, grower, or manufacturer, exactly as 
is practised with the wines of BoAeaux and Burgundy, the indigo of Bengal, and many 
other commodities; and, from this circumstance, get the name of chops , the Chinese 
term for a seal or signet. Some of the leaf-buds of the finest black tea plants are 
picked early in the spring, before they expand. These constitute pekoe, or black tea 
of the highest quality ; sometimes called “ white-blossom ” tea, from there being inter- 
mixed with it, to give it a higher perfume, a few blossoms of a species of olive ( Oita 
fragrant ), a native of China. A second crop is taken from the same plants in the be- 
ginning of May, a tl^jrd about the middle of June, and a fourth in August ; which last, 
c^fcsisting of large and old leaves is of very inferior flavour and value. The younger 
the leaf, the more high flavoured, and consequently the more valuable, is the tea. With 
some of the congous and souchongs are occasionally mixed a little pekoe, to enhance 
their flavour ; and hence the distinction, among the London tea dealers, of these sorts of 
tea, into the ordinary kinds and those of “ Pekoe flavour.” Bohea, or the lowest black 
tea, is partly composed of the lower grades ; that is, of the fourth crop of the teas of 
Fokien, left unsold in the market of Canton after the season of exportation has passed ; 
and partly of the teas of the district of Woping in Canton. The green teas are grown 
and selected in the same manner as the black, to which the description now given more 
particularly refers ; and the different qualities arise from the same causes. The gun- 
powder here stands in the place of the pekoe ; being composed of the unopened buds of 
the spring crop. Imperial, hyson, and young hyson, consist of the second and third 
crops. The light and inferior leaves, separated from the hyson by a winnowing machine, 
constitute hyson skin, an article in considerable demand amongst the Americans. 
The process of drying the green teas differs from that of the black ; the first being 
driedttron pots or vases over a fire, the operator continually stirring the leaves with 
his naKfft hand. The operation is one of considerable nicety, particularly with the finer 
teas ; and is performed by persons who make it their exclusive business. 

7ea Trade in China. — The tea merchants commonly receive advances from the 
principal merchants and other capitalists of Canton ; but, with this exception, are alto- 
gether independent of them ; nor have the latter any exclusive privilege or claim of 
pre-emption. They are very numerous ; those connected with the green tea districts 
alone being about 400 in number. The black tea merchants are less numerous tut 
more wealthy. The greater part of the tea is brought to Canton by land carriage or 
inland navigation, but chiefly by the first : it is conveyed by porters ; the roads of 
China, in the southern provinqgfc not generally admitting of wheel carriages, and beasts 
of burden being very rare. .f'Omall quantity of black tea is brought by sea, but pro- 
bably smuggled ; for this cheaper mode of transportation is discouraged by govern- 
ment, which it deprives of the transit duties levied on inland carriage. The length of 
land carriage from the principal districts where the green teas are grown to Canton is 
probably not less than 700 miles; nor that of the black tea, .over a mountainous 
country, less than 200 miles. The tea merchants begin to arrive in Canton about the 
middle of October, and the busy season continues until the beginning of March ; being 
briskest in November, December, and January. Tea, for the most part, could, pre- 
viously to the late changes, only be bought from the Hong or licensed merchants ; but 
some of these, the least prosperous in their circumstances, were supported by wealthy 
outside merchants, as they are called; and thus the trade was considerably extended. 
The prices in the Canton market vary from year to year with the crop, the stock on 
hand, and the external demand, as in any other article, and in any other market. After 
the season is over, or when the westerly monsoon sets in, during the month of March, 
and impedes the regular intercourse of foreigners with China, there is a fall in the price 
of tea, not only arising from this circumstance, but from a certain depreciation in quality, 
from the age of the tea ; which, like most other vegetable productions, is injured by 
keeping, particularly in a hot and damp climate. 

Foreign Trade in Tea — There seems to be little mystery in the selection and pur- 
chase of teas ; for the business is -both safely and effectively accomplished, not only by 
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the supercargoes of the American ships, but frequently A^the masters ; and it was ascer- 
tained by the sales at the East India House, that there was "ho difference between the 
qualities of the teas purchased by the commanders and officers of the Company’s ships, 
without any assistance from the officers of the iaotory, and those purchased for the Com- 
pany by the latter. An unusual degree of good foith, indeed, appears to be observed, 
on the part of the Chinese merchants, with respect to this commodity ; for it was proved 
before the select committee of the House of Commons, in 1830, that it was the regular 
practice of the Hong merchants to receive back, and return good tea for, any chest 
or parcel upon which any fraud might have been practised, which sometimes happens 
in the conveyance of the teas from Canton on board ship. Such restitution has occa- 
sionally been made even at the distance of 1 or 2 years. The Company enjoyed no 
advantage over other purchasers in the Canton market, except that which the largest 
purchaser has in every market, viz. a selection of the teas, on the payment of the same 
priced as others ; and this .advantage they ei\joyed oifty as respects the black teas ; the 
Americans being the largest purchasers of green teas. 

We subjoin a Table for calculating the cost of tea *. — 


Comparison of the Cost o» Tea per Picul (l£ty lbs. Avoirdupois), with the Rate per Pound and Ton, 
of 9 Cwt. or 1,008 Pounds per Ton. 


Pwr Picul 
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Dol. 
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1. 

d. 

d. 
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#« 
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d. 

d. 
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A. 
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42 
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6 
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10 
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0 

21 

— 
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46 

17 

1* 
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15 

6 
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49 

12 

3 
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11 
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1 
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1 
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23 

— 
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48 

6 
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6 
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10 

0 
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19 
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3 
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12 
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38 

0 

3 
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3 
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60 

3 
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61 

8 

6 
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in 
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14 

0 
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60 
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8 
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9 

28 
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9 
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16 
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Thu*, 4#. 3d. per dollar, on* Uei per picul U equal to ±d- per pound. 

Usual Nett Weight and Measurement of a Chest of different Descriptions of Tea. . 

Wiifht. Sol. Mm*. ! Wright. 4 

• catties 138 - - feet 8-956 1 Hyson - - - cattles 48 to 30 

- — 84 - — 3*116 I Hyson skin • — 48 - 30 

• — 46 - - — 3 374 | Twankay, long chests - — 62-65 

— 63 to 64 - — 4*OS3 (Gunpowder * - — 80 * 84 

- — 60 • 6*2 - — 4*<r25 I Imperial - . _ 70 . 74 

— 4'J - 30 — 4 333 I Young Hyson - - — 70-72 


Congou chests 
Souchong - 
Pekoe - 


m Mtas. 

4 

— 4123 

— 4-864 

— 4100 

— 4 - 07-1 

— 4-220 


II. Rise and Progress or the British Tea Trade. — Consumption of Tea. 

The late rise and present magnitude of the British tea trade are among the most 
extraordinary phenomena in the \i\story of commerce. Tea was wholly unknown to the 
Greeks and Romans, and even to our ancestors previously to the end of the 16th or the 
beginning of the 1 7th century. It seems to have be^A originally imported in small 
quantities by the Dutch; but was hardly known in flm country till after 1650. In 
1660, however, it began to be used in coffee houses ; for, in an act passed in that year, 
a duty of 8 d. is laid on every gallon of “ coffee, chocolate, sherbet, and tea,” made and 
sold. But it is abundantly evident that it was then only beginning to be introduced. 
The following entry appears in the Diary of Mr. Pepys, secretary to the Admiralty : — 
“ September 25. 1661. I sent for a cup of tea (a China drink), of which I had never 
drunk before.” In 1664, the East India Company bought 2 lbs. 2 oz. of tea as a present 
for his Majesty. In 1667, they issued the first order to import tea, directed to their 
agent at Bantam, to the effect that he should send home 100 lbs. of the best tea 
he could get 1 — (See the reference in Milburn's Orient . Com. ii. 530. ; Macpherson's 
Hitt . of Com, with India , pp, 130 — 132.) Since then, the consumption seems to 
have gone on regularly though slowly increasing. In. 1689, instead of charging a 
duty on the decoction made from the leaves, an excise duty of 5*. per lb. was laid on the 
tea itself. The importation of tea from 1710 downwards is exhibited in the following 
Tables. 2 

The great increase that took place in the consumption of duty-paid tea in 1784 and 1785, 
over its consumption in the preceding years, is to be alferibcd to the reduction that was 
then effected in the duties. During the nine years preceding 1780, above 180 , 000,000 lbs. 
of tea were exported from China to Europe, in ships belonging to the Continent, and 
about 50,000,000 lbs* in ships belonging to England.. But from the best information 
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attainable, it appears that the f*eal consumption was almost exactly the reverse of the 
quantities imported ; and that, while the consumption of the British dominions amounted 
to above 1 3,000,000 lbs., the consumption of the Continent did not exceed 5,500,000 lbs. 
If this statement he nearly correct, it follows that an annual supply of above 8,000,000 lbs. 
was clandestinely imported. It was well known, indeed, that smuggling was carried on 
to an enormous extent ; and after every other means of checking it had been tried to no 
purpose, Mr. Pitt proposed, in 1784, to reduce the duties from 1 1 9 to 1 per cent. This 
measure was signally successful. Smuggling and the practice of adulteration were im- 
mediately put an end to, and the legal imports of tea were about trebled. In 1795, 
however, the duty was raised to 25 per cent. ; and after successive augmentations in 
1797, 1800, and 1803, it was raised, in 1806, to 96 per cent, ad valorem , at which it 
continued till 1819, when it was raised to 100 per cent, on all teas that brought above 
l 2s. per H». at the Company’s sales. 

The following statements show the progress of the consumption of tea in this country 
from a very remote epoch down to the present time : — 

Account of the Quantity of Tea retained for Home Consumption in Great Britain from 17«9 to 1833, 
and of the Quantity that paid Duty for Home Consumption in Ireland from 1789 to 1827 ; specifying 
the Nett Produce of the Duties in each Country, and the Kates of Duty. 


I to 1827 ; specifying 


Nett Amount of 

I>U() . 


| Lbt. 
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1819 22,631,467 8,256,433 12 10 


1820 22,432,050 

1821 22,892,913 

1822 23,911.884 

1823 23,762,470 

1824 23,784,838 

1825 24,830,015 

1826 25.238.067 

1827 26,043.223 
18*8 26,790,481 
18*9 29,495,199 

1830 34,047,079 

1831 29,997,100 

1832 31,548,409 
• This amount 
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Includes all tea shipped to Ireland for consumption In that country 
art 9 Uco. 4. c. 4_U_ . 


subsequently to the passing of t 
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An Account of the Quantities of Tea imported into the United Kingdom during each of tlio Ten Years 
eliding wit Is 18-12; specifying the Quantities re-exported, the Quantities annually entered for Home 
Consumption, the Kates of Duty, and the annual Produce of the Duties. 





Quantities 




Quantities i 

1 Quantities re- 

retained fur 

A mount of 
Duty received 
thereon. 



im}H>rteU Into , 
the Uiiittnl j 

1 ‘ximmIhI from 
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Umtnl King- 
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Kingdom. j 

Kingdom. 




251,460 

U>*. 
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£ 
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tum nd valorem. 
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49.rsi7.7Ul 

4,269,863 

49.142,236 

4,674,535 

All sorts, 2#. Id. per lb. (from Kt July). 

1837 

36,973,981 

4.716.2 tS 

30,625.206 

3.223.810 

IS. IS 

10,11. 1,7 14 

2.577,877 

32,351 .593 

5/162,035 


ls39 

38,1. *.8,008 

3,318,91* 

35,127,287 

3,658,803 


is to 

i 28,021 ,H8‘2 

2/183,38 I 

32,252,628 

3,472,864 

W. per cent, additional lb ere on from 15th 
.May. 


30,787 ,796 

4,490/163 

36.675.667 

3/173,668 


40,7 12,128 

5,710,127 

37 ,355,912 

4 ,088,957 



Account of the Quantity of Tea remaining for Home Consumption in Oreat Britain from 171 I to!78G, 
obtained by deducting the Quantity exported from tho Quantity sold at the Company’s Sales. 
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! L/n. 

ii 

IU. \ 

Ii 

| 1M. 

1711 

i 1 1 1 ,995 ; 

17 10 

| 1,302,519 

1 765 

4,906,546 

ft 1782 

\ 4.1 66,8.54 

1715 

■ 120.659 1 i 

1745 

I 2,209,183 

ii 

7,7*3.538 

1 1783 

3.087,616 

17*0 

237,901 1 

1 7 50 

I 2.1 It, 9/2 

5,175,198 

17 84 

8,608,473 

1725 

286,191 ;; 

17 55 

2,738,136 

17M) 

5.588,315 

1785 

13,165,715 

1730 

1730 

.537/U6 !; 

! 1,380,199 1 

1760 

2,293,613 

|j 1731 

3,578,499 

1786 

13,985,506 


,V. SI,. — We have extracted this account from that given from the Company’s records in Milburn's 
Oriental Commerce (vol. ii. p.534.). * There is an account, furnished by the Excise, of the quantities of 
tea retained for home consumption from 1725 to 1H32, in the Appendix to the First Report if the Commis- 
sioners of Excise Inquiry. It appears, however, to involve some very material errors. Thus, it represents 
the consumption from 176* to 1772, both inclusive, as under 200,000 lbs. a year, at the fame time that it 
makes the consumption, in the immediately preceding and subsequent years, above 4.000,000 lbs. ; 
A statement of this sort is obviously inaccurate ; and yet it Is not accompanied by a single remark or 
explanation of any sort. 

A Return of the Quantities and Prices of the several Sorts of Tea sold by the East India Company, in 
each Year during the present Charter (1st of May to 1st of May;. 
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III. East India Company’s Monopoly — Influence of, on the Price of Tea 

Conditions under, which it was held — Abolition of. 

From its origin down to 1834, the trade in tea was monopolised by the East India 
Company. Considerable quantities of tea were, indeed, at different times, smuggled 
into the country ; but no British subject, not authorised by the Company, was ever 
allowed openly to import tea. Being thus the only sellers , they had it in their power, 
by limiting the quantity brought to market, to raise its price above its natural eleva- 
tion, and to realise immense profits at the expense of the public. They might, no 
doubt, have declined availing themselves of this power ; but no such forbearance could 
be rationally expected from the Company, or from any other body of men. All indi- 
viduals and associations exert themselves to obtain the highest price for whatever they 
have to sell : and it is found that those who are protected from the competition of 
others, or who have obtained a monopoly of any market, invariably raise the price of 
their commodities to a very high pitch. The East India Company did this, probably, 
to a less extent than most other bodies that have enjoyed such exclusive privileges. 
Still, however, it is an undoubted fact, that the teas sold by them during the last 
years of the monopoly cost the people of Britain upwards of 1,500,000/. a year more 
than they would have cost had they been sold at the price at which teas of equal qua- 
lity were sold, under a system of free competition, in New York, Hamburg, Amster- 
dam, Sec. ! — (For proofs of this statement, see 1st edition of this Dietionary y p. 1031.) 

The legislature endeavoured, at different periods, to prevent the Company from 
abusing their monopoly, by enacting regulations as to the sale of tea ; and though no 
longer of any practical importance, it may be worth while briefly to notice some of the 
more important, and the means by which they were defeated. In 1745, for example, 
a *ery great deduction was made from the amount of the tea duties ; and by a statute 
passed in that year ( 1 8 Geo. 2. c. 26. ), it was enacted, in order to prevent the Company 
from depriving the public of the benefit of this reduction, that in ease the tea imported 
by the East India Company shall not always be sufficient to answer the consumption 
thereof in Great Britain, and to keep the price of tea in this country ?//xm an equality 
with the price thereo f in the neighbouring Continent of Europe , it shall be lawful for the 
said Company, and their successors, to import into Great Britain such quantities of te^ 
as they shall think necessary from any part of Europe : and by another section of the 
same statute, it is enacted, that if the East India Company shall, at any time, neglect 
to keep the British market supplied with a sufficient quantity of tea at reasonable prices , * 
it shall be lawful for the Lords of the Treasury to grant licences to any other person or 
persons , body politic or corporate, to import tea into Great Britain from any part of 
Europe. 

Had this statute been enforced, it would certainly have restrained the demands of the 
Company within reasonable limits ; but it was very soon forgotten, and the Company 
continued, as before, to sell their teas at an enormous advance as compared with their 
prices in Hamburg and Amsterdam. 

The same well-founded jealousy, which dictated the act of 1745, was 
in the proceedings at the reduction of the duties in 1784. It was then etugral (24 
Geo. 3. c. 38.), that the East India Company should make 4. sales of tea everyyear, as 
near as conveniently may beat equal distances of time from each other, and put,; 

up at such sales such quantities of tea as may be judged sufficient to supply the cj&rinand a 
and at each sale the tea to be put up shall be sold without reserve to the highest" bidders^ 
provided an advance of Id. per pound be bid upon the price at which theri)anic is put up. 
By another clause it was enacted, that it should not be lawful for the East India Com- 
pany “to put up their teas for sale at any price which shall, upon the whole of the teas 
so put up at any sale, exceed the prime cost thereof, with the freight and charge? of 
importation, together with lawful interest from the time of arrival of such teas in Great 
Britain, and tlie common premium of insurance as a compensation for the sea risk 
incurred thereon.” The Company were further ordered to keep a stock, equal to at 
least 1 year’s consumption, according to the sales of the preceding year, always before- 
hand. And they were bound to lay before the Lords of the Treasury copies <of the 
accounts and estimates upon whicli their orders for importation, prices for sale*and 
quantities put up to sale, should be grounded. % 

The object of these conditions is obvious. They were intended to secure a plentiful 
supply of tea to the public, and to prevent its being sold at an oppressive increase of 
price. But monopoly and low prices are altogether incompatible. The conditions now 
referred to were, as tp all practicable purposes at least, quite inoperative. 

1. In the firsfc place, the Clfcpany made various additions to the prime cost, |md 
consequently to the putting up price of their tea, which they ought not to have made, 
but which the Lords of the Treasury, had they been so disposed, could hardly disallow. 
They always, for example, charged the cost of the factory at Canton to the price of tea; 
This establishment consisted of about 20 persons, and cost at an average about *100,000fc 

4 K *2 
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a year ! We do not presume to say that it was altogether useless. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, it might have been conducted at half the expense. It is a fact, that the whole 
American business at Canton has been transacted by the captains of the ships ; and 
every one knows that they have had fewer disturbances with the natives than the 
English. 

2. In the second place, it was established by the evidence taken before the select com- 
mittee of 1830, that the Company had for many years thrown the whole losses arising 
from their outward investment upon tea, by estimating the value of the tael, or Chinese 
money in which the accounts are kept, at the price which it cost for the purpose of 
being vested in tea. This was a complete evasion of the provisions of the statute ; but 
it was one which it was very difficult, if not impossible, to defeat. 

3. In the third place, the obligation imposed on the Company, of keeping a year’s 
supply of tea in their warehouses, contributed l>oth to raise its price, and deteriorate 
its quality. From a return made to an order of the select committee of the House of 
Commons in 1830 ( First liejMtrt , App. p. 23.), it appears that the shortest time any tea 
sold by the Company had been in store was 14 months; and that, at an average, all the 
teas sold during the 3 years ending with 1829 had been 17 months in store. But, 
according to the evidence of the most respectable American witnesses, the black and 
coarser kinds of tea are depreciated at least 5 per cent, by being kept a twelvemonth, 
and are, indeed, hardly saleable after the arrival of fresh teas from China. Adding, 
therefore, warehouse rent, interest of capital, and insurance for 17 months, to the de- 
terioration in point of quality, we may estimate the loss to the public, by this well-meant 
but most injudicious interference of the legislature, at 1.5 per cent, upon the price of all 
the teas sold. 

4. In the fourth place, it is obvious, even supposing the prime cost of the Company’s 
teas had not been improperly enhanced, that the regulation obliging them to be sold at 
an advance of Id. per lb. if offered, on the putting-up price, could not be otherwise 
than migatory\ Had the trade been open, private merchants would have undersold 
each other, until the price of tea, like that of sugar or coffee, had been reduced to the 
very lowest point that would yield the sellers the customary rate of profit, llut the Com- 
pany was in an entirely different situation. Being the only sellers, they invariably midtr- 
stocked tlie market. Instead of bringing forward such quantities of tea as might have 
occasioned its sale at a small advance upon the upset price, they adjusted the supply so 

• that the price was raised to a much higher elevation. Now, it will be observed, that all 
that this system of management put into the Company's coffers consisted of extra profit , 
for the putting-up price embraced every item that could fairly enter into the cost of the 
tea, including both interest on capital and insurance, and including also, as we have seen, 
several items that hail but little to do with it. To show the extent to which this source 
of profit was cultivated, we may mention, that at the June sale in 1830, the Company put 
up congou at Is. Hd. and 2.s. lei. per lb. ; the lowest sort, or that put up at Is. 8#/., being 
sold partly at 2 s. 1.^/., being an advance of tu'CHty-tu'o a?i<l half per cent., and partly at 
2a. 5/7., being an advance of forty-five per cent. ; while the highest sort, or that put up 
at 2 8. 1 d* f was*sold partly at 2 s. 2//., being an advance of four per cent., and partly at 
3«. 7 d. y Being an advance of no less than seventy-two per cent, above the upset price; 
that above a price calculated to yield ordinary profits. Mr. Mills, an intelligent tea 
merchant, in a paper laid before the committee of the House of Fords on IOost India 
•flairs, showed, that the advance on teas sold at the Company’s June sale in 1830, above 
the putting- up {price, amounted to 122,177 /. 18s. 1«7. ; and as there are 4 such sales in 
the year, the total advance must have been about 500,000/. ; and this was considerably 
under what it had been a few years previously. 

These statements show generally how the Company defeated the provisions of the act 
of 1 784, and, indeed, turned them to its own advantage. But, as already observed, 
nothing else could be expected. It is nugatory to attempt to combine monopoly with 
low prices and good qualities. They never have existed, and it is not possible they ever 
should exist, together. Monopoly is the parent of dearness and scarcity ; freedom, of 
cheapness and plenty. . s* 

Oreat, however, as was the sacrifice entailed on the people of Britain by the Com- 
pany’s monopoly, it is doubtful whether it yielded aby considerable amount of revenue 
to the Company. Every one, indeed, must be satisfied, on general grounds, that it was 
impossible for the Company to make anything like the same profits by the privileges 
conceded to them, that would have been made by private individuals enjoying similar 
advantages. “ The spirit of monopolists,” to Irt>rrow the just and expressive language 
of Gibbon, “ is narrow, lazy, and oppressive. Their filifek is more costly and less pro- 
ductive than that of independent artists ; and the new improvements so eagerly grasped 
by the competition of freedom, are admitted with slow and sullen reluctance, in those 
"proud corporations above the fear of a rival, and below the confession of an error. 
We have no doubt that the directors of the East India Company were disposed to extend 
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its commerce, and to manage it according to the most approved principles, but they were 
wholly without the means of giving effect to their wishes. They had to operate through 
servants ; and is it to be imagined that the employes of such bodies will ever display that 
watchful attention to their interests, or conduct the business intrusted to their care with 
the unsparing economy practised by private merchants trading on their own account, 
superintending their own concerns, and responsible in their own private fortunes for every 
error they may commit ? The aflairs of the Company, notwithstanding the efforts of 
the directors to introduce activity and economy, have always been managed according 
to a system of routine. Their captains and mercantile agents were, we doubt not, “all 
honourable men but it were an insult to common sense to suppose that they may be 
compared for a moment with individuals trading on their own account, in the great requi- 
sites of zeal, conduct, and skill. 

Several gentlemen of great knowledge and experience, who carefully inquired into 
the state of the Company’s affairs in 1830, expressed their decided conviction that they 
made nothing by the tea trade ! — the increased price at which they sold the article not 
being more than sufficient to balance the immense expenses incident to the monopoly ! 
Perhaps this statement may be somewhat exaggerated, though we incline to think it is 
not far from the mark. Taking, however, the accounts laid by the Company before the 
late committee on Indian affairs, as they stand, it would appear that the profits realised 
by them during the 3 years ending with 1827-28 amounted to 2,542,569/., being at the 

rate of 847,523/. a year. {Appen. to Second Report of Select Committee of 1830, p. 95.) 

Hut we have already seen that the excess of price received by the Company for their teas, 
over the price of similar teas sold at New York and Hamburg, has been above 
1,500,000/. a year ; so that, according to the Company’s own showing, their monopoly 
occasioned an absolute loss of 652,477/., exclusive of its mischievous influence in lessen- 
ing the consumption of tea, and in confining our trade with China to less than a third 
of what it will probably amount to under a system giving free scope to the energies of 
individual enterprise. 

'Hie renewal of a monopoly productive of such results was, therefore, wholly out of 
the question. There was hardly, indeed, in 1833, an individual in the empire out of 
the pale of the Company who was not anxious for the opening of the trade to China ; 
and the act 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 85. — (see ante, p. .529.) — abolishing the Company’s 
monopoly, and making it lawful for all individuals to import tea, was passed with 
almost no opposition. 

IV. Duties on Tea. — Consumption of Tea in the United Kingdom, the Con- 
tinent, the United States, etc. 

Down to the 22d of April, 1834, the duty on tea was an ad valorem one of 96 per 
cent, on all teas sold under 2s. a pound, and of 100 per cent, on all that were sold at or 
above 2s. charged oil the prices which they brought at the Company’s sales. This was, 
certainly, a high duty ; though, as a large amount of revenue must be raised, we do not 
know, bad the trade been free, that it could have been fairly objected to on that ground. 
Hut under the monopoly system, the duty was, in fact, about 200 per cent, ad valorem ! 
For, the price of the tea sold by the Company being forced up to nearly double what 
it would have been under a free system, it followed, inasmuch as the duty varied directly 
as the price, that it also was doubled when the latter was doubled. The price of congou 
in Hamburg, for example, varied, during the latter years of the monopoly, from Is. 2d. to 
I dd. per lb. ; and had the Company supplied our markets with congou at the same 
rate, it would have cost us, duty included, nearly 2s. 4 d. and 2#. 8 d. per lb. Hut in- 
stead of this, the congou sold by the Company was, at an average, a good deal above 
2s. per lb. ; and, the duty being as much, it invariably cost from 4s. to 5s. p er l b. 
Hence, though the duty was only 100 per cent, on the Company’s price, it was ^J^ly 
above 200 per cent, on the price of tea in an open market ! The mischief of the mo- 
nopoly was thus greatly aggravated ; inasmuch as every addition made by it to the 
cost of the article, made an equal addition to the duty on it. 

'Hie ad valorem duties ceased on the 22d oL April, 1834 ; and, under the act 3 & 4 
Will. 4. c. lOI. all tea imported into the U. Kingdom for hopie consumption was 
charged with a customs duty as follows : — 

Bohea - ' - P« r lb. 

Congou, twnnkny, hyson skin, orange pekoe, and <*ampoi - •2s. 2a. 

Souchong, flowery pekoe, hyson, young hyson, gunpowder, imperial, 

and other teas not enumerated ------ 3s. Oa. 

If we compare these duties with the- wholesale prjees of tea, they will be seen to have 
been exceedingly heavy, particularly on bohea and congou. Bohea may be sold, exclu- 
sive of duty, at or under Is. per lb. ; so that the fixed duty was equivalent to an ad 
valorem duty of 150 per cent. ! But to impose such a duty on an article fitted to enter 
largely into the consumption of the lower classes, seems to be in the last degree oppress 
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sive, and, indeed, absurd. It went far to neutralise the beneficial effects that would other- 
wise have resulted from the abolition of the monopoly ; and by confining the consump- 
tion of the article within comparatively narrow bounds, rendered the duty less pro- 
ductive than it would have been had it been lower. Nothing can be more injurious, 
both in a commercial and financial point of view, than the imposition of oppressive 
duties on articles, the consumption of which would be materially extended by a fall of 
price ; and that such is the case with bohea, is beyond all question. The Company, 
by reducing its sale price from about 2s. 6 74 to 1*. 1 0^4 per lb. (which was, of course, 
accompanied by a corresponding reduction of duty) increased the consumption from 
1,87:3,881 lbs. in 1 822-28, to 6,474,888 lbs. in 1881-32. Here we have the consumption 
more than trebled by a fall of about 1 s. 3 d. per lb. And there can be no doubt that 
a still further fall, by bringing the article fairly within the command of a greater num- 
ber of consumers, would have extended the demand for it in a still greater degree. 

We regret, however, to have to state that in consequence of the complaints of the 
importers of tea that the discriminating duties were not fairly assessed, and that teas 
were sometimes charged at 2s. 2d. or 3s. per lb. that should only have paid Is. 6d ., the 
duty was repealed in about two years by the act 5 8c 6 Will. 4. c. 32., which enacted 
that an equal duty of 2jr. Ic4 per lb. should be charged, after the 1st of July 1836, on all 
teas entered for consumption in the U. Kingdom. 

We incline to think that this is the most objectionable duty in the Knglish tariff'. 
We do not, indeed, deny that the impossibility of fairly assessing a discriminating 
duty may justify its abandonment in this or any other case. Hut, seeing that the 
quality and price of small beer do not differ more from those of strong ale than the 
quality and price of some sorts of teas differ from those of others, the impossibility 
of levying discriminating duties must be clearly established to justify a measure so 
obviously oppressive as the imposing of the same duty on articles which differ so very 
widely. It is probably true that the statements as to the unfair operation of the dis- 
criminating duty were, to a considerable extent, well-founded ; and every reasonable per- 
son might have anticipated that difficulties would have to be encountered at the outset 
of the new system. We believe, however, that these were grossly exaggerated ; and it 
is all hut certain that a little change in the arrangement of the duties, and additional 
experience, would have gone far to obviate the inconveniences in question. I3ut govern- 
ment, influenced partly l»y a w ish to get rid of the clamour and outcry raised by the im- 
porters, and partly, perhaps, by a doubt whether the duties could ever be fairly collected, 
unfortunately consented to their abolition, and imposed in their stead the equal duty' 
of 2s. Id. per lb. specified above. 

There can, however, be no manner of doubt that the act 5 8c 6 Will. 4. c. 32., re- 
pealing the ad valorem , and imposing the equal duty, was introduced without due con- 
sideration, and that it has been ami is most hostile to the public interests. The only' 
considerable difficulty that bad to bo incurred in assessing the discriminating duties 
consisted in distinguishing between boheas and congous. 13ut, to obviate this diffi- 
culty, it was not necessary to interfere with the duties on other teas ; and bad the 
duty on bohea and congou been fixed at the same reasonable amount of lOd. or Is. 
per lb., and thc.duties on other descriptions of teas been allowed to remain as before, 
the grievance complained of by the importers would have been sufficiently redressed, 
at the same time that a vast boon would have been conferred on the public. 

Tea, in this country, is not a luxury, but a necessary of life, which is decidedly 
more indispensable to the poor than the rich. 13ohca and the lower congous may also 
l>c said to be the teas of the former ; and, even under the old monopoly system, as many 
as from 6, 000,000 to 7,000,000 lbs. bohea have been sold for consumption in a single 
year. If we take the average price of boliea in bond in London at lOd. or Is. per lb. , 
it M^ccn that the duty we have ventured to suggest w6uld be equivalent to an ad 
r af^nm duty of lOO per cent., which is as high, certainly, as any duty on a necessary 
consumed by the poor should be. But, even with a duty of this amount, bohea might 
be retailed for 2 s. or 2s. 4d . per lb. ; and, at this price, there can be no question the 
consumption would amount to several millions of pounds. The reduction of the duty on 
congou to Is. per lb. would, also, be of ttHfe greatest importance to the lower and middle 
classes ; and the stimulus it would give to consumption makes it all but certain thut in 
no very lengthened period the revenue would lose little, if anything, by the change. 

In proof of what has now been stated, we may mention that in 1836, when the quantity 
of tea entered for consumption amounted to no fewer than 40,490,667 lbs. (exclusive 
of 8,651,569 lbs. bohea entered to escape the increase of duty), the prices of lower 
congous, the great article of consumption, amounted, duty paid, to about 3 s. £erlb.,and 
those of superior congous to about 5s. per do. But, in 1840, when the price of lower 
congous, duty paid, was about 4s. per lb., and superior congous about 5s. 6d„ the con- 
sumption fell off to no more than 32,252,628 lbs. ; showing clearly that a rise of Is. per 
U>. in the price of the teas most generally consumed, and of 674 in those of the next higher 
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class, reduced the consumption about 20 per cent. ! In like manner, in 1842, when 
prices were about 12.^ percent, lower than in 1840, the consumption rose, notwith- 
standing the depression that then prevailed, to 37,355,912 lbs.; and a farther fall 
having taken place in the course of last year (1843), the consumption is understood to 
have amounted to about 38,000,000 lbs. These facts demonstrate the vast influence of a 
low price of tea over consumption ; and supposing the prices of bohcaand congou had, 
during the last halt dozen years, been 35 per cent, lower than the prices which they 
have actually brought, as would have been the case had the duty on them been fixed at 
10*£ or 1*. per lb., there can hardly l>e a doubt that the consumption of tea would 
at present ( 1844) have amounted to from 50,030,000 to 60,000,000 lbs. ! — (See, for the 
further proof of what has now been stated, the valuable Circulars of Messrs. Lloyd, 
Stewart, and Brodril), 3d of January, 1843, and 2d of January, 1844.) 

But, supposing the revenue were to lose, at the outset, some 300,000/. or 400,000/. a 
year by the proposed change ; is the getting rid of the injustice of the present tax, and 
the effectual encouragement of the trade with China, not worth a considerably greater 
sacrifice? Taking the price of Bohca and low congou in bond in London at 1*. per lb. 
(and it is frequently less), the duty of 2s., with which they are at present charged, 
is equivalent to an ad valorem one of more than two hundred per cent. ; whereas, 
taking the price of the hyson and other superior teas consumed by the rich at from 3s. 
to 4s. per lb., the duty on them does not exceed from 50 to 66 per cent, ad valorem , that 
is it does not amount to more than from \ to ^ part of the duty laid on the teas con- 
sumed by the poor 1 Surely, however, this is neither an age nor a country in which an 
anomaly of this sort can be safely maintained. The public necessities require that 
the tea, sugar, and other necessaries of the poor should he taxed ; but the most obvious 
principles of justice require that the duties on them should, if not lower, be, at all events, 
no higher than those laid on the necessaries or luxuries of the rich. The existing tea 
duties contradict this plain principle, and are at once unjust, exorbitant, and oppressive. 
The duty on bohea and the lower congous should not, in fact, exceed Gd. per lb. ; and 
we trust that at no distant period means may be found of reducing it to that amount. 

We have already endeavoured to show (see art. Canton) that, without an effectual 
reduction of the duties on tea, the anticipations so generally entertained of an immense 
increase of the trade with China, will, most likely, he wholly disappointed. Except tea, 
the Chinese possess few articles suitable for our markets that we may not import at a 
cheaper rate from others ; and, unless we reduce the oppressive duty now laid on tea in 
some such way as has been previously suggested, it is idle to look for any considerable 
increase of its consumption. 

We are glad to have to state that these views have been approved by the highest 
mercantile authorities. Among others, they have been ably set forth by the East 
itulia Association of Glasgow, in a memorial which we take leave to subjoin : — 


To the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., First Lord qf Her Majesty's Treasury , SfC. 

The memorial of the Hast India Association of Glasgow showeth — 

That your memorialists, being deeply interested In the trade with the Hast, beg to submit to your lord- 
ship the following considerations, arising from the treaty just formed with the emperor of Chiua, and the 
excitement caused thereby in our markets, in expectatiou of a very enlarged trade with the Chinese 
empire. 

Your memorialists, in common with all Her Majesty's subjects, heartily rejoice in the treaty thus made, 
but have many misgivings as to the immediate beueficial effects so generally and ardently anticipated, for 
the following reasons : — 

1st. The direct trade of this country to China has seldom exceeded 1,200,000/. per annum. 

2d. The annual trade from ChinA has seldom exceeded 4,000,000/., both sums being exclusive of what 
passes through the medium of America and Australia. 

3d. The difference between these has hitherto been made good chiefly by the opium and cotton ex- 
ported from British India, the former to the annual value of 3,000,000/., and the latter of upwards of 
1,000,000/., w hile the balance of trade* against China has been paid in bullion. 

4th. The supply of opium and cotton is not likely to be materially reduced under the new arrange- 
ments. 

5th. The silk of China is constantly losing ground in competition with tlsat of Italy ; the miscellaneous 
articles admit of little increase ; ami tea, the great staple of China, is already imported to as great an 
extent as the consumption, limited bv high price, requires. , , r 

6th. GreAt Britain, therefore, already exports about as much to China, direct, and from India, as she 
receives, or can receive, of the produce of the latter. 

7th. It is accordingly evident that as yet there is no. room for an additional export trade to any con- 
siderable extent : because, although there be such an Immense territory, and such an almost boundless 
population in China, and admitting also their entire willingness to accept our productions, yet they have 
not produce to give which we cau at present take in return, as is clearly proved by the large quantity of 
bullion required from China in order to adjust the balance of trade. ... ^ «... 

bth. The duty charged by our tariff on tea is equal to 200 per cent, on the shipping cost, via., 2 s. Id. 
per lb. on an article which, at an average, costs on board about lar. ; and while a tariff is negotiating In 
China for the admission of our productions, it is but reasonable to expect that the Chinese will keep in 
view the monstrous duty charged in England on their staple. ^ 

9th. The duty so charged in England falls chiefly on the poor, who are the largest consumers, and It 
falj* the more heavily that they use the low* -priced teas. 

From these premises your memorialists draw the following inferences: — 

1st. That the present high duty on tea restricts very materially the consumption, and by thus limiting 
the quantity which can be imported, limits also the amount of our exports, w hich can scarcely, therefore, 
under existing circumstances; bo extended beyond the point already attained ; and shows the existing ex- 
citement to be founded in delusion, and certain to produce the most ruinous results. 
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Hi. That Atf fctffc fc** at# to harm a rorrmnmltot Wftct ht China. no c <x»f r /» . 

w» »>uf MMitu4r(uf«<», IhK also In 4« Wrmwi r\p>*rt duty oa {««, iuij,,, r u v (h «ff* 

Artt*** «rt«tn« ftro#«i such *« utiiufurmi of «4Siir«. Inc lf, ance of 

34. That the lotorrour** with l hum having I wwtalor* tmen etm/lnni to m «ir>gt« fnconvetiiet 
and ♦«*« Hww*o only to 4 f*« l«ot»* merchant*. rxvukl tuA ho «o •xiemict a« to Imre^ the mi J.V* ,JV° rt r 
t** Uken in return *o much »* might rtwWr llrr • government to reduce the duty and 

maintain the reve nue ; hot. vcein* th4l i he** hindrance* are removed. that the article can probably i- 
supplied to a very Ur K *‘ «•'»«»< *'“» « h *« ****'" "?Vk «"*»*;»■«». »»>* nearest ,.ort i„,h„ 

rrtru 'iMt i.Uvofgr.Mith. it J* *»i.lenr «*•** thr i»rriu4 ha# arrived wht-n sue* arvtluctlon Is 
cal bxfffr . jMif th,«r. ».»/.<* if be made, there i# fifth* pro*f>ect of commercial advantage to firm I!rit.ii„ 

from her late .*chte> cinrtit*. 

4th. Th.u it reduction oft ho duty on Mack te ms by our half would not only facilitate thr formation of 

a fair tantr utth China and increase thr amount of our r%fn>rt*. but Mould greatly add to the comfort, 
esiwiallr. of the poorer clans of Hritish subject * ; would not (at least it * ould only / vtrtUHy , aud for a 
time) iry'ure the revenue: ami would, moreover, materially Increase the consumption of sugar, another 
article of vast importance to the exchequer. 

Vour memorialists do therefore humbly, but earnestly commend this subject to your lordship’s most 
serious consideration ; and further entreat that Her Majesty*# Government will instruct the plenipo- 
tentiary to pay most particular attention to the subject of inland or transit duties, as provide! for by 
the treaty, seeing that this has hitherto been one great hindrance to our trade, and that, without a well- 
arranged system of transit duties, any system of direct import duties (however excellent in itself) will 
avail but little. 

May it therefore please your lordship to consider this subject, with a view to a material reduction in 
the duty on tea. and the establishment of a fair reciprocity between this country and China ; and your 
memorialists will ever pray. 

And the Association have since followed up this memorial by another addressed to 
Mr. Goulhurn, in which they truly state — 

" That a trifling reduction ol' duty would be a mere throwing away of revenue, because, unless it l.»e to 
such an extent as sensibly to affect the price of the small quantities bought by the poor, it would not ac- 
complish the object of greatly increasing the consumption ; but your uiemor'alists are humbly of opinion 
that if the duty were reduced "to is. per pound.it would materially increase the consumption, ami thereby 
help to redeem the proportion of revenue given up ; which effect would be further aided by the increased 
consumption of sugar, inasmuch as from four to live pounds of that article are used with every pound of 
tea. 

** When, in addition, therefore, to the increased quantity of manufactures that would be exported, with 
all the relative benefits attached thereto, your memoralists consider the increase which must necessarily 
take place in the carrying trade, and uil others dependent on it, together w ith the moral welfare and 
physical coinfort of the people consequent on such a change of habits as would substitute tea for spirits, 
they cannot but feel that this is a subject of no ordinary importance, and that it ought not to be hastily 
dismissed on account of a financial difficulty, which may after all be more apparent than real.” 

And memorials to the same effect have also been laid before government by the East 
India Association of Liverpool and other important trading bodies. 

The reader will perceive that the East India Association of Glasgow do not limit 
the desired reduction of the duty to boheas anti congous, but propose to extend it to 
all black teas, without exception. And provided there be any considerable difficulty 
in discriminating between bohea and congou and other teas, we should approve of the 
proposal. It is of groat importance to deprive the importers of all pretence for setting 
up a fresh clamour. And though we believe there would be little difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing bohea and congou from other black teas, there can plainly be none in 
distinguishing between tlie latter and green teas, at the same time that the revenue will 
lose but little by the indiscriminate reduction of the duty cm black teas. 

Imports, Deliveries, and Stocks of the Various Descriptions of Teas in London in 1842 and 1843. 



\ 

KfTtA. 

Dell* 

t*riw. 

j Stock*. 1»< 

t January. 


1842. 

1 1813. 

181*. 

IS 13. I 

| 1812. | 

1813. 


368,369 

112,008 

226,235 

133,03* 

416,619 

373,01 3 


40,0841 


19,7*0 

23,680 

i 93,560 

79,* 1 *!) 


20,1 1 3, 183 

*3,416.714 

23,062.898 

24,504,406 

18,836,388 

19,966, (MM 


1,610,310 

2,530,580 

I ,739,36* 

1,594,138 | 

9.30,794 

1,907,98 4 


*31,386 

238,300 

416,172 

*60,732 1 

*03,174 

187,331 

Carnpoi - 



3£6 

864 1 

136 

3*2 

710,70* 

814,930 

774,364 

900,066 | 

737,014 

701,516 


78| ,708 

610,98* 

632,79 4 

671,63* 

486,5*0 

458,928 

Orancc Pekoe - 

602,060 

64 7,308 

629,710 

933,396 

632,994 

313,07* 

T wankat 

Hjimii «iln 

3,173,09* 

2,912,610 

3,271 ,030 

2,7*2,086 

2,056,644 

9,2*6,159 

317.739 

292,99* 

*34,731 

193,3*0 

160,119 

*60,598 

Hy<*>n ... 

1,916,287 

1,343,4*7 

1,791,698 

2,102.945 

1,151,262 

687,1 1 1 

Voting J f ,vm 

1 ,039,3 

7*4,#»'8) 

892,198 

940,198 

737,944 

533,688 

I m|!(T ;.il and gunpowder 

1,611,176 

974,634 

1 ,568,580 

1,6*0,186 

951 ,532 

318,191 

Olh«T sort* and for expo 
at ion - 

363,280 

280,710 

160,740 

139,580 

345,360 

343,560 

Total 

33,332,670 

36.989,575 

34,932.538 

36,547,261 

28,105,180 

*8,390,298 

mark 

24,912,621 

30,571,4*2 

27,098,7*1 

; 28,898,736 

22,6*9,249 

*4,192,465 

tirccn 

8,5*0,016 

6,118,153 

7,8.33,91 7 

7.618,323 

5,475,9*1 

4,197,833 


Deliveries of Tea at the Port of Liverpool, from the opening of the Trade to the 31st December, I 
ith the Stocks in the Warehouses at the Knd of each Year. 


1834 and 1835 
1 1*06 

I 1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 
181* 

1813 


Urn. 

7/1*9,207 

7.336,389 
7,1*0,331 
4,163,307 
4,6*9,337 
4,6 1 *,837 
3,992,253 
7 ,433, 948 
4,993,936 


Lbt. 
817,133 
841.318 
663,963 
37 *,601 
*,030,486 
34*, 094 
1,***,187 
891, *13 
836 ,*4 4 


I.ht. 

*,933,613 
4,3.33,234 
*,840,1*8 
3,331,769 
3,396,936 
3,129,1 1 1 
3,611,778 
3,339,210 
3,701,197 


KJis. 

1,091,166 
1 ,006,783 
1 ,2*3,374 
1,34 7,819 
1,910,477 
*,*09,486 
1,719,844 
*,*36,334 
2,303,914 


IJh. 

921,330 
639, 69) 
303,233 
1,1*3,27* 
984,673 

1,233,897 
388,242 
1,212,310 
480,38* 


2.432,896 

4.363,141 

6,881,70* 

3,396,013 

3,363,774 

3,972,039 

3,267,517 

4,707,6*4 

3,849,93* 
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Prices Current of tho Various Descriptions of Teas in Bond in London on the 2nd of January. 1844 , 1843 

• anH 1040 ' ’ 1 


Bohca * 

Congou, ordinary, unclean - 
coarse and new kind 
mixed leaf, do. 

blackish leaf do., rather stronjf to strong 
do. strong and Pekoe Devour 
a few choice 
Caper, cheats 

boxes - 

Pouchong - 

Souchong, common 

good lo Due - - - 

Hung Money and black leaf Pekoe, common 
good to fine ... 
Flowery Pekoe, common - 
good to fine 

Orange Pekoe, common 

rood ... 

fine scented 
Twankay, common 
goo«f to line 

Hyson skin, common to good 
Hyson, common 

good to line ... 
Young Hyson, Canton 

common to good and fine 
Imperial, Canton 

tiunpowder, Canton 


O 3 to O ft 


15 — 20 


0 3 — 09 

10 — 15 

1 10 — 3 0 


2 3 —36 


1 - 1 u 


2 0 — 4 6 


1 r, — i In 

2 i _ 3 r. 


1843. 


a. d. «. 
O 10 to 1 

0 10 — I 
12—1 
13—1 

1 4i — 1 

i y — 2 

i 24 — i 


3 
8 

0 4—19 

1 2-1 6 
111 — 2 10 
14—19 


3 0—3 6 

15—1 10 * 

2 2—2 4 

1 34 — 1 4 ( 


0 


JO 


0—3 
1 0—1 2 
111 — 3 3 

1 2—2 3 

2 5—4 6 


« d. 
1 6 
1 5 


1 74-1 8 

ii.lzlifc 


2 0 


- 2 7 


2 * 


10—1 
1 10 — 2 _ 

1 1 — 1 104 

1 8-1 9f 

2 7 - 3 4* 

none. 

3 6-4 0 

2 2—24 

2 6—30 


1 — 2 
4—5 
7 — 1 
3—3 

6—3 
OJ — 2 
6 — 4 


Capacity of China to furnish additional Supplies of Tea. — It has been sometimes 
contended, that were the duties on tea materially reduced, the increased demand of this 
country could not he supplied, and that the reduction of the duty would not really 
benefit the British consumer, but the Chinese. Our readers will hardly expect that 
we should enter at any length into the refutation of so absurd a notion. At the com- 
mencement of last century, the entire annual consumption of tea in this country, the 
Continent, and America, did not certainly amount to 500, 000 lbs. ; whereas the con- 
sumption of Great Britain, the Continent, the U. States, and Australia, amounts at 
present to about 70,000,000 lbs. ; and yet every one acquainted with the history of the 
trade is aware that, though the consumption has increased more than a hundred and 
forty times , the prices in all open markets have, with few exceptions, been regularly 
declining. We may, therefore, rest quite easy upon this point. The production of 
tea is rapidly extending in China ; and the vast extent of that empire, its capacities for 
raising unlimited quantities of tea, and the extent to which it is there used, negative the 
idea that any conceivable increase of the consumption of this country should have any 
perceptible or permanent influence on its cost price. 

Itetail Dealers in Tea. — Retailers of tea are obliged to take out a licence, which costs 
11s. a year. In 1842 their numbers were, in Kngland 82,895, in Scotland 13,868, in 
Ireland 8,837 ; making, for the U. Kingdom, a grand total of 105,150. 


Adulteration or Tea. — It might have been fairly enough anticipated, from the high price of, and 
the high duty on tea, and the facility with which it iuay be mixed up with foreign substances, that it 
would not escape adulteration ; and the records of the courts of justice show- that such is the case ; 
several dealers having been convicted of this pernicious practice. The adulteration is usually effected 
either by the intermixture of sloe or ash leaves with fresh teas ; or by mixing tin* latter with tea that 
has been already used. The penalties on such offences are stated below ; but the best, or rather the only, 
security on which any reliance can be placed, is to be found iu the character and respectability of tho 
parties dealing in tea. Even were he influenced by nothing else, it would be extreme folly in any person 
carrying on an extensive business, to engage in such dishonest practices ; for they can hardly fail of 
being detected ; and tho ruin of his business, that would follow such exposure, would far more than 
balance whatever gains he could hope to make by his fraudulent schemes. 


Pmaltiet on Adulteration. — If any dealer In or seller of ten 
tlye or fabricate any sloe or other leaves in imitation of tea, or 
mix or colour leaves of tea with terra Japonica or other ingre- 
k »! ’ iT 1 " or p *Pos* to Kale, or have in possession the same, 

ne shall forfeit for every pound of such adulteration, 10/. — 
(4 fleo. 2 . c. l-i. a, 11.) ' 1 

Person, whether a dealer In or seller of tea, or not, 
wiio snail dye or fabricate any sloe leaves, liquorice leaves, or 
tne leaves of tea that have been used, or the leaves of the ash, 
* l ? er » °>[ other tree, shrub, or plant. In imitation of tea, or 
*no shall mix or colour such leaves with terra Japonioa, cop- 
peras, KUttur, molasaea, clay, logwood, or other ingredient, or 
wrio shall sell or expose' to sale, or have in custody, any such 
adulterations In imitation of tea, shall for every )>ound forfeit, 
on conviction, l,y the oath of 1 witness, before 1 justice, 5/. ; 
fvT.° n " on P*>mcnt, be committed to tno house of correction 
r not more than 12 nor less than 6 months. — (17 Geo. 3. 


c. 29. s.1.1 


r exceeding 6 


P*/*? 11 having in possession any quantity « .. 

pound* of sloe, ash, or eldwrleaves, or the leaves of any other 
or shrub, green or manufactured, and shall not 
*° “tiafWction of the Justice hearing the matter that 
tne same were garnered with tne consent of the owner of the 


trees, 5cc., and that they were gathered for some other purpose 
than that of being fabricated in imitation of tea, shall forfeit 6/. 
for every pound in hts possession, or, on nonpayment, be com- 
mitted tojirixon. — Sect. 2. 

If an officer of excise, or other person, make oath that he 
susj*ect* herb* dyed, or otherwise prepared in imitation of tea, 
are hid or lodged in any place, a justice may issue a warrant 
for seizing the same by day or night, (in the night, in presence 
of a constable,) together with all wagons, tubs, and packages 
in which they may be contained ; the herbs may he directed to 
be burnt, ami the wagons. Sic. sold, and after deducting ex- 
)>ense» the proceeds to be shared, 4 to informer, and 4 to poor 
of the parish. Obstructing such seizure subjects the offender 
to a ]*enalty of 50/., or not less than 6 nor more than 12 months 
imprisonment. — Sect 3. 

Herbs not to be burnt, if owner can prove, within 24 hours, » 
that they were gathered with consent of proprietor of trees, 
plants, or shrubs, and that they were not intcuded to be fabri- 
cated in imitation of tea. — Sect. 4. 

Occupier of premises where herb* ere found, liable to the 
penalties, unless he can prove they were lodged without his 
consent. — Sect. 5. 


Consumption of Tea on the Continent and in the U. States Of the Continental states, 

Russia and Holland are the only ones in which the consumption of tea is considerable. 
J n 1841, the imports of tea into Russia amounted to 173,540 poods, or 6,247,440 lbs., 
ui chests, and 76,104 poods in bricks. The former consists a’most entirely of the 
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finest varieties of black tea. The consumption of tea in Holland amounts to about 
3,000,000 lbs. a year; the duty on which varies from 1^/. to per lb. The consump- 
tion of France does not exceed 350,000 lbs. The importations into Hamburg vary 
between 1,500,000 and *2,000,000 lbs., the greater part of which is forwarded to the 
interior of Germany. 'Hie imports into Venice and Trieste do not exceed a few cwt. a 
year. 

'.Qie consumption of the U. States amounts to from 15,000,000 to 16,000,000 lbs. a 
year. Duties on tea used to form one of the largest items of American revenue, having 
in some years produced 650,000/. Their magnitude, however, was justly complained 
of; and it is probably owing to this circumstance that, while the consumption of tea 
was for several years pretty stationary in the U. States, that of coffee increased with 
even greater rapidity than in England. The secretary of the treasury of the U. States, 
in his Report for 182 7, observed, — “ Die use of tea has become so general throughout 
the U. States as to rank almost as a necessary of life. When to this we add that there 
is no rival production at home to be fostered by lessening the amount of its importation, 
the duty upon it flnay safely be regarded as too high. Upon some of the varieties of 
the article it considerably exceeds IOC) per cent., and is believed to be generally above 
the level which a true policy points out. A moderate reduction of the duty will lead 
to an increased consumption of the article, to an extent that, in all probability, would, in 
the end, rather benefit than injure the revenue. Its tendency would be to enlarge our 
trade and exports to China; a trade of progressive value, as our cottons and other 
articles of home production (aside from specie) are more and more entering into it. it 
would cause more of the trade in teas to centre in our ports ; the present rate of duty 
driving our tea ships, not unfrecjuently, to seek their markets in Europe, not in the 
form of re-exportation, but in the direct voyage from China. It would also serve 
to diminish the risk of the U. States losing any portion of a trade so valuable, through 
the policy and regulations of other nations.” Diese judicious suggestions could not 
fail to command attention ; and the flourishing state of the revenue in subsequent years 
having admitted of a very great reduction of duties, those on tea were wholly repealed. 
As was to be expected, the consumption has since rapidly increased. 

TEAK WOOD, or INDIAN OAK, the produce of the Tictona grand is, a large 
forest tree, that grows in dry and elevated districts in the south of India, the Furman 
empire, Pegu, Ava, Siam, Java, &c. Teak timber is by far the best in the East ; it 
works easily, and, though porous, is strong and durable ; it is easily seasoned, and shrinks 
very little; it is of an oily nature, and, therefore, does not injure iron. Mr. Crawfunl 
says, that in comparing teak and oak together, the useful qualities of the former will he 
found to preponderate. u It is equally strong, and somewhat more buoyant. Its 
durability is more uniform and decided ; and to insure that durability, it demands less 
care and preparation; for it may be put in use almost green from the forest, without 
danger of dry or wet rot. It is fit to endure all climates and alternations of climate. ” — 

( See TredgohTs Principles of Carpentry , p. 206. ; CraufurcT s East. Archip vol. i. p. 451. ; 
liees's Cyclopaedia, 8fc . ) 

The teak of Malabar, produced on the high table land of the south of India, is deemed the best of any. 

It is the closest in its fibre, and contains the largest quantity of oil, being at once the heaviest and the 
most durable. This species of teak is used for the keel, timbers, and such parts of a shin as are under 
water : owing to its great weight, it is less suitable for the upper works, and is not at all fit for spars. The 
teak of Java ranks next to that of Malabar, and is especially suitable for planking. The ltangoon or 
Iiurman teak, and that of Siam, is not so close grained or durable as the others. It is, however, the 
most buoyant, and is, therefore, best fitted for masts and spars. Malabar teak is extensively used in 
the building-yards of Bombay. Ships built wholly of it arc almost indestructible by ordinary wear and 
tear; and instances are not rare of their having lasted from to 100 years ; they are said to sail in- 
differently ; but this Is probably owing as much to some defect in their construction, as to the weight of 
the timber. Calcutta ships are never wholly built of teak ; the timbers and framework are always of 
native wood, and the planking and deck only of teak. The teak of Burma, being conveyed with com- 
paratively little difficulty to tne ports of Rangoon and Maulmain, is the cheapest and most abundant of 
any, and it is mainly owing to the facility with which supplies of it are obtained that ship-building is now 
carried on so very extensively at Maulmain It is largely exported to Calcutta and Madras. — (bee 
Its nooon.) — ( Private information.) f 

A species of timber called African teak is pretty largely imported into England, from the west coast oi 
Africa. But, In point of fact, it is not teak, and ft is destitute of several of its most valuable properties. 

It is, however, for some purposes, a useful species of timber. 

TEASEL, OR FULLERS’ THISTLE ( Ger. WcbcrdisteU Kratzdistcl / F T. Char- 
don d carder ; It. Cardo da cardare ; Sp. Cardcncha , Cardo jte.inador ). This plant, 

•which is cultivated in the north and west of England, is an article of considerable 
importance to clothiers, who employ the crooked awns of the heads for raising the nap 
on woollen cloths; for this purpose they are fixed round the periphery of a large broat 
wheel, against which the cloth is held while the machine is turned. In choosing tea* 
sels, the preference should be given to those with the largest bur, and most pointe , 
which are generally called male teasels. They arc mostly used in preparing and dressing 
stockings and coverlets; the smaller kind, commonly called the fullers* or drapers , an 
sometimes the female tecuels, are used in the preparation of the finer stuffs, as clot s, 
rateBns, See. 
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THREAD (Gcr. Zwirn ; Du. Garen ; Fr. Fil; It. Refe; Sp. Hilo, Torzal ; Itifs. 
Nitki ), a small line made lip of a number of fibres of some vegetable or animal substance, 
such as flax, cotton, or silk ; whence its names of linen, cotton, or silk thread. 

TILES (Ger. Dachzicgcl ; Fr. Tuiles ; It. Teg ole r Embrici; Sp. Tejax ; Rus. 
Tscherepiza ), a sort of thin bricks, dried in kilns, and used in covering and paving 
different kinds of buildings. The best brick earth only should be made into tiles. — 
(See Bricks and Tiles.) 

TIMBER (Ger. Jiauholz, Zimmer ; Du. Timmerhout ; Fr. Dots de charpente , Rots a 
hatir ; It. Ley name da J'abbricare ; Sp. Madera de const rue cion ; Rus. Strdewoi Gess ; 
Pol. Cembrowina ), the term used to express every large tree squared, or capable of being 
squared, and fit for being employed in house or ship building. In the language of the 
customs, when a tree is sawn into thin pieces, not above 7 inches broad, it is called 
batten; when above that breadth, such thin pieces are called deal. Wood is the general 
term, comprehending under it timber, dye woods, fire wood, &c. 

Timber is generally sold by the load. 

'Hie following arc the contents of the loads of different species of timber, hewn and 
unhewn : — 


A load of timber unhewn 
squared timber 

1 inch ijlank 

inch plank 

2 inch plank 


- 40 cubic feet. 

- 50 — 

- GOO square feet. 

- 400 _ 

- 300 — 


A load of 2 1 Inch plank 

3 inch plank 
3% inch plank 

4 inch plank. 


- 210 square feet. 

- 200 — 

- 170 — 

- 150 — 


36J 

sm 

5‘H 

3 


Russian stand, deals 12 ft. long. 
Christiana ditto 11 — 

Dram ditto lO — 

Riga logs 


1.* inch thick, 11 inch, broad, make 1 load timber 
l\ — 9 — 1 _ 

1£ — 9 — 1 — 


The price of timber has, owing to the reduction of freight and the grcatei facility of 
importation, fallen very materially since the peace of 1815. We subjoin an account of 
the wholesale prices of the principal species of timber in Liverpool on the 1st of Feb- 
ruary, 1843: the duties arc given in the Tariff. 


Articles. 


from British America. 

Fine timber - 

Quebec, yellow - - cubic ft. 

St. John, N, It. - — 

Miramichi nnd liny Chalcur — 

S(. Andrew, N. H. - - _ 

Kicbibudo - - - — 

N. Scnia and P. Ed.’s Island — 

Quelx-c, red - - — 

N . Itruus. and N. Scotia, Ted — 

Ditto, spruce 

Oak _ 

Win _ 

Ash _ 

birch, St. John, Ac. N. 11. - _ 

N. Scotia and P. Ed.'s Island — 

Masts, yellow pine, callt|H;r - — 

rod, ditto 

Pole* nr spars, N. B. and N. 

Deals or planks — 

Quebec yellow pine, 1st quill 
Ditto, 2d quality 
Ditto, 3d quality 
Ditto, spruce 

N.H. and N.S. pine and spr 

Hardwood planks 

Hoards - 

Staves, Quel»ec standard — 

1st quality 
tnid. nnd tnfWloT 
ditto, W. O. pun., 

1st quality 
mid. and inferior 
ditto, R. O. pun., 
tat quality - 
mid. and inferior 
ditto, \V. O. barrel 
*!• W. O. barrel 
N. B. and N. 8.. red— 

uth.„«r k "l" “ h '.*' bd - 

Handspikes, hickory - 
i „ adt and birch 

| Oars, ash 
fir 


spruce 
bt. hd. 

ft. of Sin 
ft. of 1 In 
stnd. m. 


■4 ft. per fa. 
- doc. 

• run. foot. 


v, „ fancy and Hardwoods 
Mahogany, ht. Domingo * ft. 1 in, 

Cuba - . _ 

Honduras . . — 

Sat In wood, St^Smln^ 

Cellar, Havamwdt 1 * I 
N- H. Wales - 


Rosewood, Rio de Janeiro 

Zebrawood * **- 


- 4* 


ton 

ft. 1 ln» 

■ cubic ft. 
- ft. 1 in. 
ton 


•2\d. to 
*1 - 


0 1 1 1 — 1 


id. 

H 


1 1 5 — O 12} 


None. 

10*. — f I f . 10*. 

0 — IO O 

0 — 10 o 

. 2}<f. — 0* 

None. 

n - o 


n 

0 


O — 15 O 

JO — II o 

o — y o 

0—10 O 

in — 7 JO 

«» — « o 

Od. — 15*. CM. 
0—7 0 

31-0 wi 


it 


7—1 
6} — 0 
55-0 
None. 
10—1 3 

10*. — 01. 10*. 

Od. — o*. 7 d. 

15 - » 5J 
6 — 5 O 

4—0 7 

10*. — IS/. 0j. 

0 — 13 o 

0—13 0 


•2ld. 


Articles 

Lignumvitie.Citv St. Domingo ton 
t uIm, P. Cabello, At. — 
Bahama 
Ho* wood 
t'oeuswood 
Partridge 

Ebony, black , African 
tlit to, Ceylon - 
green 

I An ce wood, spars * * each 

From the Battle. 

Fir timber — 

Riga, red - cubic ft, 

Itansic and Memel crown - — 

Ditto, middling - * — 

Stettin * - - — 

Fillau - - - — 

Swedish » - - — 

Norway - - - — 

Oak timber, Bremen, &c. - — j 

Wainscot Iocs — I 

Rica, 1 1 feet long - - piece j 

Ditto, 7 feet lone - - — 

M asts, I >anrtg, calliper * — 

Foie# or spars - - - --- i 

Beal*, Arch, and Onega - st. bun I 

1st quality, red • — j 

2d quality, — - — 

St. Petersburg, 

1st quality , — - — 

2d quality, &c. - — 

Wyhurg, — - — 

Pt-rnau, , 

1st quality, — - — 

KIR* ‘ - - - 

Memel — - — 

Bmi/ig — - — 

Oottenburg — - — 

Bjomeburg — - — 

Russia, white - - — 

Swedish - - — . 

Battens, Arch, and St. Pctcrshg. — 

1st quality, red - — 

2d quality , — * — 

Swedish and Norway — 

N.B. — Beal ends and batten ends are 
generally sold at two-thirds the 
price of deals and battens re- 
spectively. 

Deck planks, crown - - ft. 2 Ins. 

middling - — 

Beech clap-boards, 6 feet long 
Staves, Danzig and Memel, crown 

Fi)*e - - 1200 pieces! 

Ditto, brand pipe 
Ditto, hhd. 

J >itto, barrel 
Stettin, crown pipe 
Odoasa * 


0*. to hi. 
O — 5 

0—4 


10—7 IO 
0 — rt 10 


5*. 0d. — 8*. Od. 


0*. — .*/. Os. 


II 10 — 


14 IO - 1 


10 — 14 10 


f — 0*. 3V. 

per 180. * 

o*. — iso/, o*. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 
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Articles. 



Trice*. 

L 

Lathwood, Dane, and M. 6 ft. 


1 it. 

Os. 

to 

1*4. 

o». [ 

Ditto, 4 ft. 


7 

0 

— 

8 

o 

Stettin, S ft. 

— 

13 

0 


14 

0 

Ditto, 4 ft. 



6 

10 

— 

7 

0 

Riga and St.Pg. 8ft. 

— 

10 

10 

— 

11 

10 

Ditto, 4 ft. 

— 

5 

10 

— 

6 

to 

Handspikes, birch 

dtwen 

l'*. 

(Vi 

— 

7*. 

Od. j 

From ttu V. State*, Ka*t and »74 Indie*, 
ii nd .\fVita. 

Pitch pine logs - - cubic ft. 

1 

8 


2 

, 

planks 

ft. 2 ill. 

0 

JT 


0 



Articles. 


Prices. 


Oak logs 

- cubic ft 


None. 


planks 

- ft. X in. 


None. 


Teak logs, African 

- cubic ft. 

4«. 

Od. to 5s. 

0,1. 

East Indian 

. _ 

4 

3-6 

3 

planks 

- ft. 2 in. 

0 

8 _ 0 


(ireenheart logs 

- cubic ft. 

3 

3 - 3 

y 

planks 

- ft. 2 in. 




Black mors 

- cubic ft. 

2 

9 — 3 

3 

Dully tree 


3 

G — 1 

U 

Staves, W. O. pipe 

W. O. nhd. - 

- M . pea. 


None. 

None. 



Account of the Importation, Consumption, and Stock of Timber, Ac., during the 20 Years ending 1st 
of February, 1813 .— ( From the valuable Circular qj' Messrs. Chaloncr , Houghton, 4f Co., Liverpool.) 


Article*. 


Rritith America. 
Ptne, cubic fet 
Ouebec deal*, standard 
I oak, rubic feet 

elm and a»h 
j Stares, mille 


Pme, flee, planks, ft. of Id in. 
Hardwood, (birch), cubic feet 
Lathwood, fathoms 
lUtltic. 

Timber, Paling, Metuel, 
Riga, Ac., cubic feet 
Deal’, standard * - 


Wainscot log* - | 

Deck planks, pieces 
Stares, pipe Si 
I.athwood, fathoms 
.Mahogany , Honduras, I og» - 
St. I*otnlngo 
tuba - 

Cedar, Harannah, logs 
pencil, cubic feet 
Pitch pine 

African and E. I. teak 


t Import, ending 1st February. 1 Consumption, ending 1st Feb. I Stock, on 1st February. J 


A verage of 1 


1 1 

A rerage j 

j 

1 

Average 1 



thel H scars, 1 
; 1 825 to | 

1812. 

! 

1 1843. 

: 

or the 18 1 
years, 1826 

1842. j 

1813. 

1 of the iH 
years, 1826 

1842. 

1843. ' 

{ 1811. 

, 

1 1 
1 . . ! 

| to 1 84 1 . [ 


! 

j.. 

to 1 S 1 1 . 



1 H 

6,061,390 

6,343,000 

j 

3^301 , (8 VI 

^ 1,970,600 4 

,651,000 

I 

' 1 ,939,000 

2,23.3 ,7 .60 

4.24.8.000 

1 2,610.000' 

2,300 ! 

2,912 

1,688 

j 2,177 

2,151 

1,858 

1,066 

1.100! 1.21)6 

194, 600 

36 4,000 

.68 ,500 

186,302 

193,(HH> 

215,500 

126,(88)1 

3G9,(Hh) 

I 2l2.non 

SSw «0 : 

181,018) 

11,1(8) 

38.300 

2.900 

| 78,356 

143,600 

14,760 

87,300 
11. 978) 

45,.VJO' 

6,308, 

108,000 
1 8,7 50 

59,000 
6, 7(H) 

; 8t2 

1 Id 
1,121 

139 

438 

| 818 1 

3.33 

670 

313' 

841 


3()^i 

1,276! 

1 12S 1 

872, 

4,OS7,l<H> 

8,7 79,1 H8> 

5,72>,UOO 

3,81 1,677 8 

,I97,(HH) 

7,578,000 

1,882,812 

6,1('i(),(HH) 

3,35 2.000: 

1 190,000 

361.(8 8) 

160,(8.8) 

213,908 

270,(88) 

260,000: 

64,266 

167,(HH)| 

G7,0oo 

1 1,191 

l,3ti3 

683 

1,216 

I 

1,130 

91 l 

1 

320 

| 

4 7 7 i 

j 

21!) 

509,900 

332.188) 

169,000 

512,32(1 

21 8, 0(8) 

.300,000 

I 

266,390 

215,000 

74.0(H)! 

3,713 

1,6 49 

2,216 

3, (86 

2,091 

1,621 

1,816 

1,3 I » 

1,006 

whole 602 

386 

- 


438 

390 

430 

465! 

*6' 

half or. 


. - : 

42 

70 

60 

1 15| 

2701 

210 

1 8 ,69 6 

3,711 

3,111 

74U9 

5,996 

4,951 

3,607 

2,9 10, 

1.1(H) 

! K 'iH ; 

30 

9 

70 

26 

22t 

28 

1 54 

2, 

, 664 * 

320 

27'» 

648 

30.5 

308 

159 

1881 

150, 

i .77#; : 

1,786 

907 

1,736 

1.638' 

l,«yo! 

798 

1.151, 

3d s! 

1 3, (HU i 

4,563 

6/h )6 

4,013 

3,945 

5,28!) 

1 ,626 

2,1 2 1 

3,337' 

1 .2 I 1 

461 

i 377 

1,261 

616 

827 

.607 

5)68 

1 1.V 

‘ 1.1(H) 

779 

960 

1,080 

1,581 

(»8 1; 

432 

66 

32..; 

9,621 

8,3(8) 

3,1.60 

i 10,160 

17,2(8) 

6,952) 

13,01 I 

1 I,3(K1 

12,800! 

37,(8 HI 

272,(HSI 

164,7(8) 

38,517 

127, HM) 

17.3.2(H) 

21,300 

152,600 

1 1 4 ,«hHi! 

113,300 

83 ,64 Hi 

7H.yOo 

1 1 1.2(H) 

5|,!8X> 

74,100 

'4.3, MM) 

40,500 

4 ».("<), 


Cargoes of Timber, &c. from British America and the Baltic, for the last 10 Years. 


Year ending l»t Feb. 

British 

A mvrica. 

| Baltic. 






Vessel*. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1834 

217 

89,301 

61 

20,209 

1836 

335 

117,996 

94 

27,394 

18.36 

429 

163.28 4 1 

102 

29,6 15 

1837 

328 

113,181 

(Hi 

IS.OtHI 

18.38 

275 

135,072 

63 

19,OCH) 

1839 

302 

160.29 1 ; 

72 

23,116 

1840 

339 

170,591 

58 

17,115 

1841 

2.30 

133.4(H) 

48 

1 4.1(H) 

1812 

318 | 

174. (MM ! 

40 

1 1 ,923 

184.3 

165 I 

91,179 1 

32 

1 1 .239 


TI MBER TU A DE. Having, in separate articles, described those species of timber 
most in demand in this country, we mean to confine ourselves in this article to a few re- 
marks on the policy of the regulations under which the trade in timber is conducted. 

1. Importance of a cheap Supply of Timber. — It is surely unnecessary to enter into 
any lengthened statements on this head. If there be one article more than another with 
which it is of primary importance that a great commercial and manufacturing nation like 
England should beabundantly supplied on the lowest possible terms, that article is timber. 
Owing to the deficiency of our home supplies, most part of the timber, with the exception 
of oak, required for building ships and houses ; and most part, also, of that employed in 
the construction of machinery ; is imported from abroad. Any individual acquainted with 
the purposes to which timber is applied, but ignorant of our peculiar policy with respect 
to it, would never, certainly, imagine that such an article could be made the subject of 
oppressive duties, and of still more oppressive preferences. Timber is not to be looked 
at in the same light as most other commodities. It is against all principle to impose 
duties on materials intended to be subsequently manufactured ; but timber is the raw 
material of the most important of all manufactures — that of the instruments of produc- 
tion. Suppose it were proposed to lay a heavy tax on ships, waggons, looms, or work-' 
shops when completed ; would not such a monstrous proposal be universally scouted? And 
yet this is what is really done. The finished articles are not, indeed, directly taxed ; 
but the principal material of which they are made, and without which they could not 
be constructed, is burdened with an exorbitant duty ! To dwell on the impolicy o 
such a tax would be worse than useless. Of all things essential to the prosperity ot 
manufacturing industry, improved and cheap machinery is the mo^l^ indispensable. 
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Most individuals amgugst us arc ready enough to ridicule the contradictory conduct of 
the French government, who, at the very moment that they are endeavouring to holster 
up a manufacturing interest, lay enormous duties on foreign iron, and thus double or 
treble the price of some of the most important manufacturing implements. Timber is, 
however, of quite as much importance in this respect as iron ; and our conduct in having 
burdened it with exorbitant duties partakes as largely of the felo-de-se character as that of 
our neighbours 1 Indeed, as will be immediately seen, it is decidedly less defensible. 
Some plausible, though inconclusive, reasonings might be urged in defence of duties on 
iron and timber, were they imposed for the sake of revenue : but even this poor 
apology for financial ignorance and rapacity cannot be set up in defence of the iron 
duties of France or the timber duties of Kngland. The former, however, are the least 
objectionable ; they were imposed, and are still kept up, to encourage the production 
of iron in France : whereas the duties on timber in England have been imposed for 
the sake, principally, of promoting the lumber trade of Canada, and of forcing the em- 
ployment of a few thousand additional tons of shipping 1 We do not sacrifice the goose 
for the sake of the golden eggs, but for the sake of the offal she has picked up. 

2. Oritfin and. Operation of the. discriminating Duly in favour of American Timber, — 
The practice of encouraging the importation of the timber of Canada and our other 
possessions in North America in preference to that of foreign countries, is but of recent 
growth. It took its rise during the administration of Mr. Vansittart, and bears in 
every part the impress of his favourite policy. The events that took place in 1808 
having seriously affected our previous relations with the Baltic powers, a deficiency in 
the accustomed supply of timber began to be apprehended ; and the ship owners and 
Canada merchants naturally enough availed themselves of this circumstance, to excite 
the fears of the ministry, and to induce them to change the fair and liberal system on 
which the trade in timber had been conducted down to that time, by granting extraor- 
dinary encouragement to its importation from Canada. Even as a temporary expedient, 
applicable to a peculiar emergency, the policy of giving any such encouragement is 
extremely doubtful. Supposing timber not to have been any longer obtainable from 
the north of Europe, its price would have risen, ami it would, of course, have been 
imported from Canada, the U. States, or wherever it could be had, without any inter- 
ference on the part of government. But, in 1809, a large addition was made to the 
duties previously charged on timber from the north of Europe, at the same time that 
those previously charged oil timber from Canada and our other possessions in America 
were almost entirely repealed; and in the very next year (1810), the duties thus im- 
posed on Baltic timber were doubled! Nor did the increase of duties on such timber 
stop even here. In 1813, after Napoleon’s disastrous campaign in Russia, and when 
the free navigation of the Baltic had been restored, 25 per cent, was added to the 
duties on European timber! The expediency of increasing the revenue was, no doubt, 
pleaded in justification of this measure ; but we believe it was really intended to aug- 
ment the preference in favour of Canada timber ; for how could it be supposed that an 
increase of the duties on an article imported from a particular quarter of the world, 
that was already taxed up to the very highest point, Could add any thing considerable 
to the revenue, when a convertible article might be imported from another quarter duty 
free ? The various duties laid on European timber amounted, when consolidated by 
the act 59 Geo. 3. c. 52., to 31. 5s. per load. 

Admitting, for the moment, that the peculiar and unprecedented aspect of things 
in 1808 and 1809 warranted the giving of some preference to the importation of 
timber from Canada, such preference should plainly have ceased in 1813. So long 
as the communication with the bridge is interrupted, we may be forced to use a boat 
to cross the river; but when the communication is again opened, and when there is not 
the remotest chance of its future interruption, it would be a .singular absurdity to 
refuse to resume the use of the bridge, and to continue the costly and inconvenient 
practice of being ferried over ! This, however, is exactly what we did in the ease of 
the Canada trade. Because a fortuitous combination of circumstances obliged us, 
upon one occasion, to import inferior timber at a comparatively high price, we resolved 
to continue the practice in all time to come l The history of commerce affords few 
such displays of gratuitous folly. 

file absurdity of this conduct will appear still more striking, if we reflect for a moment 
t>n the peculiar situation of the countries in the north of Europe. The nations round 
the Baltic have made iittle progress in manufacturing industry. They abound in 
valuable raw products; but they are wholly destitute of the finer species of manu- 
factured commodities, and of colonies. Nor have they any real inducement to attempt 
supplying themselves directly with the former, or to establish the latter. Their iron and 
copper mines, their vast forests, and their immense tracts of fertile and hitherto unoc- 
cupied land, afford far more ready and advantageous investments for their deficient 
capital, than could be found in manufactures or foreign trade. Russia and Prussia have. 
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indeed, been tempted, by our corn and timber laws, to exclude some species of manu- 
factured goods; but it is not possible that they should succeed in materially limiting 
our exports to them, provided we did not second their efforts by refusing to admit their 
products. 

Of all the countries in the world, there is obviously none which has so many facilities 
for carrying on an advantageous trade with the North as Great Britain. We have a 
surplus- of all those products of which Russia, Prussia, Sweden, Denmark, and Norway 
stand most in need ; and, on the <*ther hand, they have a surplus of many of those 
of which we are comparatively destitute. The immense traffic we carry on with the 
Raltic docs not, therefore, depend, in any considerable degree, on artificial or accidental 
circumstances. It docs not rest on the wretched foundation of Custom-house regulations 
or discriminating duties, but on the gratification of mutual wants and desires. It has 
I>een justly remarked by the Marquis Gamier, the excellent translator of the ** Wealth 
of Nations,” that no inconsiderable portion of the increased power and wealth of 
England may be traced to the growing opulence of Russia. Rut the Russian empire 
Is yet only in the infancy of civilisation ; she must continue for a very long period to 
advance in the career of improvement ; and it will be our own fault if we do not reap 
still greater advantages from her progress. 

Such is the nature of that commerce against which the discriminating duties on 
timber from the north of Europe aimed a severe blow ! In 1809, when this system 
began, 428,000 tons of British shipping entered inwards from the Baltic. In 1814, 
the year after the 25 per cent, of additional duty had been imposed on Baltic timber, 
and when all the ports of that sea were open to our ships, only 242,000 tons of British 
shipping entered inwards, being little more than the half of what it amounted to when 
the system began. And notwithstanding the vast increase, in the interval, of population 
and wealth in the countries round the Baltic, our trade with the different ports on that 
sea has not even now (1843) recovered from the blows inflicted on it in 1809 and 1819 ! 
It is seen from the statements previously laid before the reader (see art. Ki.sinfuk), 
that in 1842 only 295,4:35 tons of British shipping left the Baltic for the U. Kingdom. 

The following extract from the evidence of Mr. Edward Patzcker, a merchant of 
Memel, given before the committee of the House of Commons on the foreign trade 
of the country, in 1821, shows the effect that the increased duties on timber had on the 
commerce with Prussia : — 


“ Has there been a great alteration in the timber ftmle between Memel ami this country of late years ? ” 
— “ Since the war, a great alteration ; before the war we used to have 050 to 1 ,00o English slops in a 
year, and since the war we have had from 200 to 300 only.” 

** When you talk of 900 ships, do you mean 900 ships trading between Great Britain and Memel V ” — 
“ Yes.” 

“ Do you mean that number of cargoes were loaded in the year for England ? ” — “ Yes.” 

” How many cargoes were loaded for Great Britain during the last year (1820) ?”— About 270 or 2*0 
cargoes ; there have not been more.” 

“ To what cause do you attribute that diminution in the trade ? ” — “ To the high duties in England ; 
for formerly the duties were only IGjt. and some pence ; now they are 3/. fwr. in a British, and 31. Hs. in a 
foreign ship.” 

” lias that diminished trade in timber produced a great alteration In the circumstances of the people 
of Prussia ? ” — ** Yes : for it is the only trade which we can carry on ; wheat and all the? rest of our 
articles cannof be brought here ; timber is the only one that can be brought, and the trade from Poland 
has very much ceased in consequence of the diminished demand for it ; the people cannot sell their goods, 
and we cannot take such quantities of timber as we used to do ; and, therefore, they cannot take English 
goods from us.” 

“ If such an alteration was to take place in the duties on timber in this country, as to give the Prussians 
a larger share of the trade than they at present enjoy, do you think, that would produce increased friendly 
feelings on the part of the people of your country to the people of tills Country ? ” — - “ It would. They 
would certainly take far more goods frotn hence, as they could get better rid of them. The Polos, also, 
would take more of tliem (Report, 9th of March, 18*21, p. 107.) 


'The effect that the increased duties had on the trade with Norway and Sweden, 
aggravated as they in some degree were by the method of charging the duty on 
deals, was still more striking and extraordinary. These countries had few products, 
except timber and iron, to exchange for our commodities ; and as neither of these could 
be advantageously imported into England under the new system, the trade with them 
almost entirely ceased ; and they were reluctantly compelled to resort to the markets of 
France and Holland for the articles they had formerly imported from us. In proof of 
this, we may mention, that the exports to Sweden, which amounted in 1814 to 
511,818?., declined in 1819 to 4 6,656/., and even in 1842 were only 199,313/.; while 
the exports to Norway, which had, in 1815, amounted to 199,902/., fell in 1819 to 


64,741/., and in 1842 had only increased to 134,704/. 

This extraordinary falling off in so very important a branch of our commerce having 
been established beyond all question by evidence taken before the committees ot 
Fords and Commons on the foreign trade of the country in 1820, an approach to 
a better system was made in 1821, when the duty on timber from the north o 
Europe was reduce^! from 3/. 5*> to 2/. 1 5i. per load, at the same time that a duty 
of lOs. per load wfts laid on timber from British America. This, Hbweyer, was a 
comparatively inefficient measure. It was stated, to be sure, at th^ time, that the 
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21. 5s. per load of excess of duty that was thus continued on Baltic timber over 
that laid on timber imported from Canada, was not more than enough to balance 
the higher prime cost, the greater freight, and other charges consequent upon the 
importation of the latter ; and that it would, therefore, be in future indifferent to a 
merchant whether he imported timber from Memel or Miramichi 1 In point of fact, 
however, the discriminating duty continued in favour of Canada timber was far too high 
to allow of this equalisation being effected. So much so has this been the case, that there 
have been instances of ships loading with timber in the north of Europe, carrying that 
timber to Canada, and then bringing it to Kngland as Canada timber ; the difference of 
duty having been about sufficient to indemnify the enormous expense of this round- 
about voyage ! W/j do not mean to say that this has been a common practice ; but what 
are we to think of a commercial regulation that admitted of such an adventure being under- 
taken with any prospect of success ? Admitting, however, that the duty had been adjusted 
so as to have had the anticipated effect, could any thing be more preposterous and absurd 
than to impose it on such a principle ? There are mines of coal in New Holland ; but 
what should we think, were an attempt made to impose such duties on coals from New- 
castfe as should render it indifferent to a Condon merchant whether he imported a cargo 
of coal from the Tyne or Botany Bay ? Now, the case of the timber duties is, in point of 
principle, precisely the same. We may obtain timber from countries so near at hand 
that our ships may make 3, 4, 5, and even G voyages a year to them * ; and we refused to 
admit it unless loaded with a duty that raised its price to a level with what was brought 
from the other side of the Atlantic — a voyage which our ships cannot, at most, perforin 
above twice a year ! 

3. Comjmrative Quality of Baltic and Canada Timber. — Had the timber of Canada been 
decidedly superior to that of the north of Kurope, something might have been found 
to say in favour of the discriminating duty ; for it might have been contended, with 
some show of reason, that it was of the utmost consequence, considering the application 
of timber to ship and house building, and other important purposes, to prevent the im- 
portation of an inferior species, even though it might he cheaper. But the system we 
adopted is of a totally different character. We did not attempt to shut out an article 
which, though cheap, was inferior ; but committed the twofold absurdity of shutting 
out one that was at once cheap and .superior / 

The committee of the House of Lords observe, in their First Report on the Foreign 
Trade of the Country , that “the North American timber is more soft, less durable, and 
every description of it more liable, though in different degrees, to the dry rot, than 
timber of the north of Europe. The red pine, however, which bears a small propor- 
tion to the other descriptions of timber, and the greater part of which, though imported 
from Canada, is the produce of the U. States , is distinguished from the white pine by 
its greater durability. On the whole, it is stated by one of the commissioners of his 
Majesty’s navy, most distinguished for practical knowledge, experience, and skill, that 
the timber of Canada, both oak and lir, does not possess, for the purjyose of ship building , 
more than half the durability of wood of the same description , the produce of the north of 
Kurope. The result of its application to other purposes of building is described by 
timber merchants and carpenters to be nearly similar.” — (p. 4.) 

We subjoin the following extracts from tho evidence of Sir Robert Seppings, the 
commissioner alluded to by the committee, whose great intelligence and experience 
render his opinion of the highest authority : — 

“ Can you state to the committee the result of any observations that you or others in his Majesty’s 
service have made, on the durability of timber, the produce of the North American colonies, or timber 
imported from the north of Europe, applied to the same purposes ? ” — “ About the year 171M1, there were 
a certain number of frigates built of the lir of the Baltic, and their overage durability teas about eight 
years. About the year 1*12, there were a considerable number of frigates built, also of tir of the growth 
of North America, and their average durability iras not half that time.*' 

“ You have stated that Canada timber is peculiarly subject to the dry rot, and the dry rot is known to 
have prevailed lately to a great degree in the navy ; has that prevailed principally since the application 
of Canada timber to the uses of the navy ? ” — “I believe the navy has suffered very considerably from 
the introduction of Canada timber, or timber of the growth of North America ; and in consequence, from 
experience, we have entirely discontinued the use of it, except for deals and masts/' — t p. •*)G. j 

Mr. Copland, an extensive builder and timber merchant, being asked by the com- 
mittee what was his opinion with respect to the comparative qualities of American and 

Baltic timber, answered, “ The timber of the Baltic in general,* speaking of Norway, 

Russian, Prussian, and Swedish timber, is of a very superior quality to that imported 
from America ; the bulk of the latter is very inferior in quality , much softer in its nature , 
not so durable , and very liable to dry rot ; indeed, it is not allowed by any professional man 
under government to be used, nor is it ever used in the best buildings in London ; it is 
only speculators that are induced to use it, from the price of it being much lower (^in 


* According to the evidence of Mr. J. D. Powles, secretary to the London Xtack Company, ships can 

P 89 5 *** voya * es ft ‘ om Norway, 3 or 4 from Prussia, and 2 from Russia, in a season. — (Commons' Report, 
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consequence of its exemption from duty) than the Baltic timber ; if you were to lay 
two planks of American timber upon each other, in the course of a twelvemonth they 
would have the dry rot, almost invariably, to a certain extent.” — (p. 56.) And many 
passages to the same effect might be produced, from the evidence of persons of the 
greatest experience in building. 

Now, we would beg leave to ask whether any thing could be more monstrous, than to- 
force, by means of a system of discriminating duties, a large proportion of the public to 
use that very timber in the construction of their ships and houses, which government 
would not use for either of these purposes, and which the most experienced engineers 
and builders pronounce to be utterly unfit for them? This was not imposing duties on 
a fair and equal principle for the sake of revenue, hut for the sake of securing a pre- 
ference to a worthless article : it was not imposing them in the way in which they might 
be least, but in which they were certain to be most injurious to those who had to pay 
them. p * 

It appears from accounts that have been repeatedly published, that, previously to 
the late alterations, the revenue would have gained considerably more than 1,500,000/. 
a year, had the same duty been laid on Canada timber that was laid on timber frond the 
north of Kurope ; and this, therefore, may be considered as the amount of the pecuniary 
sacrifice we consented to make, in order that our ships and houses might be inoculated 
with dry rot ! 

4. Ajtolotjies for the discriminating Duty. — If any thing ought, more than another, to 
make legislators pause before enacting a restrictive regulation, it is the difficulty of* 
receding from it. After it has been enforced for a while, a variety of interests usually 
grow up under its protection, which may be materially injured by its repeal. All, 
however, that the persons so interested can justly claim, is, that sufficient time, and every 
possible facility, should be afforded them to prepare for a change of system. Because 
the interests of a comparatively small portion of the community may he injuriously 
affected by the abolition of a regulation ascertained to be in the last degree inimical to 
the public, is it, therefore, to be contended that we should, at all hazards, continue 
to enforce the regulation we have so unwisely enacted? To maintain the affirmative, 
would be to give perpetuity to the worst errors and absurdities ; and would be an 
effectual bar to every sort of improvement. No change, even from a had to a good 
system, should be rashly set about : but when once the expediency of an alteration 
has been clearly established, it ought to he resolutely carried into effect. 

It has been objected to the abolition of the discriminating duties on timber, that it 
would be injurious to Canada and the shipping interest. \Ve believe, however, that 
the injury would not be nearly so great as has been represented ; that it would, in fact, 
be quite inconsiderable. So far from the lumber trade — or the trade of felling wood, 
squaring it, and floating it down the rivers to the shipping ports — being advantageous 
to a colony, it is distinctly and completely the reverse. The habits which it gene- 
rates are quite subversive of that .sober, steady spirit of industry, so essential to a 
settler in a rude country : to such a degree, indeed, is this the ease, that lumberers 
have been described as the pests of a colony, “made and kept vicious by the very trade 
by -which they live.” — But, abstracting altogether from the circumstances now alluded 
to, it has been shown, over and over again, that the abolition of the lumber trade would 
materially benefit the real interests of the colonies. It is ludicrous, indeed, seeing that 
not one tree in a hundred is fit for the purposes of being squared for timber, to suppose 
that the discontinuance of the trade could be any serious loss. But the fact is, that 
when trees are cut down by lumberers, for export as timber, instead, of being burnt 
down, so great a growth of brushwood takes place, that it actually costs more to clear 
the ground where the lumberers have been, than where they have not been. Mr. 
Richards, who was sent out by government to report on the influence of the lumber 
trade, represented it as most unfavourable; and observed, that, “when time or chance 
shall induce or compel the inhabitants to desist from this employment, agriculture will 
begin to raise its head.” The statements of Captain Moorsom, in his Letters from Nova 
Scotia, are exactly similar. lie considers the depression of the timber market, although 
a severe loss to many individuals, a “ decided gain to the colony,” from the check it 
has given to the “lumbering mania.” — (p. 53.) 

Tiie statements that have been made as to the amount of capital expended on saw 
mills, and other fixed works for carrying on the lumber trade, have been singularly ex- 
aggerated. Mr. P. Thomson (afterward Lord Sydenham), who had the best means of 
acquiring accurate information on this point, made the following statement with respect 
to it in his speech on the 1 8th of March, 1831: — “ F roin the means I have had of 
calculating the amount of capital embarked in these saw mills, I believe it is about 
300,000/. : I am sure I may say that if 500, OCX)/, were taken as the amount, it would 
bte a great deal abofffe rather than under the real value ; but after all, this description o 
property# is not to be sacrificed by the ^arrangements proposed, even if they were 
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carried to the fullest extent?^ I am ready at once to admit that the consequence of the 
proposed alteration may be, that it will diminish the exports of timber from Canada to 
England, and affect the productiveness of the capital vested in the mills to which I 
have referred ; but the committee ought not to lose sight of the fact, that though in this 
one branch of industry there will be a great falling off, yet the same amount of labour 
• might be applied to much greats advantage on land in the colonies ; and the mills, 
whichffwill be rendered useless for their original purposes, may be converted into useful 
auxiliaries to the agricultural and other pursuits of the colonists ; so that the enormous 
losses that have been placed in so frightful a point of view, will, as I have shown, be 
absolutely next to nothing. ** 

The fact is, that in so far as the interests of the colonies are concerned, it is plain they 
would not really lose, but gain, by a repeal of the discriminating duties on foreign 
timber. They would still continue to possess a respectable share of the trade ; for their 
timber, though unfit for many important purposes, is well suited, by its freedom from 
knots, for the finishing of rooms and cabins, the manufacture of boxes, &c. ; and in the 
mast trade, it is believed, that they would be able to maintain a successful competition 
with Iiiga. ^ 

The ship owners would undoubtedly have more cause to complain of injury from the 
equalisation of the duties ; but even as respects them, it would not be nearly so great as 
is commonly supposed. From a half to a third part of the timber now brought from 
Canada would most probably continue to be brought from it were the duties equalised ; 
and a large proportion of the ships thrown out of the Canaria trade would be turned 
into the trade with the north of Europe, whence a much larger quantity of timber 
would henceforth be brought. It is material, too, to observe, that whatever temporary 
inconvenience the shipping interest might sustain from the change, its future consequences 
would be singularly advantageous to it. The high price of timber employed in the 
building of ships is at present the heaviest drawback on the British ship owners ; but 
the equalisation of the duties would materially reduce this price ; and we have the 
authority of the best practical judges for affirming, that, were the duty repealed, ships 
might be built decidedly cheaper in England than in any part of the world. 

Changes proposed in the Timber Z)uties in 18531 and 18535, and effected in 1842. — - 
Considering the vicious principle on which the duties on timber have been imposed, 
and their pernicious influence, the tenacity with which ^they have been supported, and 
the little oppositufn made to them, may well excite surprise. In 1831, Eord Althorp 
(now Earl Spencer) moved that the duties on foreign timber should be reduced 6s. a 
load on the 1st of January 18532 ; 6s. more on the 1st of January 1833 ; and 3s. on the 
1st of January 1834 ; making the whole reduction 15s. a load, and leaving a protection 
in favour of Canada timber of 30*. a load. The only real objection to this proposal 
iauthat it did not go far enough, that it “ scotched the snake without killing it.” But* 
mRerate as it was, it was rejected by a large majority, and the project fell to the 
ground. 

In 1835 a committee of the House of Commons, appointed to inquire into the op ca- 
tion of the^duties on timber, agreed to the following resolutions: — 


1. That it i* the opinion of this committee, that the present mode of taking the duties on deals is sus- 
ceptible of improvement, and that this committee would recommend that a mode be adopted which shall 


approach more nearly to a payment according to the contents of the deals. 

2. That it is the opinion of this committee, that the difference of duty of 45*.. now imposed by law 

updh timber the produce of Europe, as compared with timber the produce of our North American cola* 
nles, is too great, and may be reduced. , . , _ 

3. That it is the opinion of this committee, that, having a due regaran the interests which*%ave been 

created in the British North American colonies by the system hitherttPPursued, and to the representa- 
tions of the shippingUnterest, a reduction of the protective duty, not exceeding 15*. per load, appears to 
them to be a fair arrangement. . , , . . 

4. That it is the opinion of this committee, that such reduction be made, so far as may be^onsistent 

with the interest of the revenue, without any augmentation on the duty on colonial timber. , , 

ft. That it Is the opinion of this committee, that, in any alteration made?, such alteration sfcpuld not 
affect the shipments made in the year 1836. , , . ,, _ - ^ . ,, . „ 

6. That it Is the opinion of this committee, that there should be a uniform mode of taking the duty 
on dealt thi*ughout the U. Kingdom. 


But no step was taken to give effect to these resolutions. No private member, 
unless supported by government, could have expected to succeed in an attempt to ac- 
complish any material modification of the timber duties ; and government, infli^gnced 
perhaps, by a dread of the difficulties in the way of such an attempt, and not, perhaps, 
having any strong feeling on the subject, did nothing; so that the trade eonUwed on 
its old footing down to 1 842 ! . 

•’ Happily, however, the differential duty of 45s. a lead in favour of Canada timber 
has been reduced, by the Tariff Act of the above year, from the lOth of October 1843, to 
24s. a load on timber properly so called, and to 30s. on deal% But, though this be a 
signal improvement on the previous system, it leaves much to be desired ; and we 
not know that TOs way in which the change was effected was thq best that might have 
been selected. It was brought about by reducing the previous duties on foreign timber 
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from 55s. to 25$. and 32$. the load, and the previous dtflgf on British colonial timber 
from 10$. to 1$. and 2$. per load. While, however, every one must admit that the re- 
duction of the duty on foreign timber was most proper, it is not easy to see why any 
reduction should have been made in the duty on Canada timber. Had it been allowed 
to remain as it was, or at 10$. a load, the discriminating duty in favour of colonial 
timber would still have amounted to 1 5$. and 22$. t*load ; and admitting (though we 
have yet to learn how the principle is in this case to be maintained) Jiiat it n§ay be 
sound policy to give a preference to the timber of our colonies, surely the amount now 
specified would have been more than ample. And it is material to observe, that, had 
the duties been arranged in the way pointed out, it is all but certain there would have 
been little or no loss of revenue, whereas the scheme that has been adopted will, most 
probably, occasion the loss of 500,000/. a year. However, we are grateful for what has 
been done ; and we have little doubt that in no very lengthened period the precedent 
set in 1842 will be fully carried out, and an end put to the practice of laying high dif- 
ferential duties on a most important article for the sake of colonial possessions that 
have never been of the smallest advantage to this country. 

TIN (Ger. Blech , WeissMech ; Fr. Fer Mane ; It. JLatta , Banda stagnata ; Sp. 
de lata; li.us. Bl'dcha , Shest ; Arab. Resas ; Sans. Trapu and Ilunga ), a metal 
which has a fine white colour like silver; and when fresh, its brilliancy is very great. 
It has a slightly disagreeable taste, and emits a peculiar smell when rubbed. Its hard- 
ness is between that of gold and lead. Its specific gravity is 7 *29. It is very malleable ; 
tin-foil , or tin leaf, is about j^jth part of an inch thick ; and it might be beat out into 
leaves as thin again, if such were required for the purposes of art. In ductility and 
tenacity it is very inferior. A tin wire O 078 inch in diameter is capable of supporting 
a weight of 34*7 pounds only without breaking. Tin is very* flexible, and produces a 
crackling noise when bent. It may be readily alloyed with copper, zinc, &c., forming 
very valuable compounds. Thomson's Chemistry . ) 

The ores of this metal are found in comparatively fevr places ; the principal, and perhaps the only, ones 
are Cornwall, Calicia, Krzgehirgc in Saxony. Bohemia, the Malay countries, China, and Banca in Asia. 
They are peculiar to primitive rocks, generally in granite, either in veins or beds, and are often associated 
with copper and iron pyrites. 

Tin is much used as a covering to several other metals : iron is tinned, to prevent its rapid oxidation 
when exposed to air and moisture ; and the same process is applied to copper, to avoid the injurious effects 
to which those who are in the habit of employing cooking utensils made of this metal are always liable. 
The solutions of tin in the nitric, muriatic, nltro-aulphuric, and tartaric adds, are much used in dyeing, 
as giving a degree of permanency and brilliance to several colours, to be obtained -by the use of no other 
mordants with which we are at present acouainted : tin forms the basis of pewter, in the composition of 
which it is alloyed with lead; when rolled into thin sheets, it is called tin-foil, and is applied, with tin* 
addition of mercury, to cover the surface of glass, thus forming looking-glasses, mirrors, &c. ; and in com- 
bination with sulphur, it constitutes what is called mosaic gold. — ( Joyce's Chem. Min.) 

Tin Plates, known in Scotland by the name of white iron , are applicable to a great variety of purposes, 
and arc in very extensive demand. They are formed of thin plates of iron dipped into molten tin. The 
„£iu not only covers the surface of the iron, but penetrates It completely, and gives the whole a white 
colour. It is usual to add about l-10th of copper to the tin, to prevent it from forming too thick a 
upon the iron. — ( Thomson's Chemistry.) 

Historical Notices of the British Tin Trade. — The tin mines of Cornwall have been 
worked from a very remote nera. The voyages of the Phoenicians to the Cassiterides, or 
tin islands, are mentioned by Herodotus (lib. iii. c. 115.), Diodorus Siculus (lib. iv. 
p. 301. ed. 1604), and Strabo ( Geog. lib. iii.). Some difference of opinion has, indeed, 
been entertained as to the particular islands to which the Phoenicians applied the term 
.Cassiterides; but Borlase ( Account of the Scil/y Islands , p. 72.), Larcher ( Herodote, tome 
iii. p. 384. ed. 1802), and thp ablest critics, agree that they are the Scilly Islands, and the 
westeri#*fextremity of Cor^Mll. After the destruction of Carthage, the British tin trade, 
which was always reckoned of peculiar importance, was carried on tfftthe merchants of 
Marseilles, and subsequently by the Romans. Besides Britain, Spain furnished the 
ancient* tmth considerable quantities of tin. We have no very precise information as to 
the purposes to which they applied this metal. It has been supposed that the Phoeni- 
cians, so famous for their purple dyes, were acquainted with the use of the solution of tin 
in nitro-muriatic acid in fixing that colour. The best of the ancient mirrors, -or specula y 
were also made of a mixture of copper and tin ; and tin was used in the coating of cop- 
per vessels. — ( Watson s Chemical Essays , vol. iv. ) 

In modern times, the tin mines of Cornwall and Devon have been wrought with va- 
rious ISegrees of energy and success. Queen Elizabeth brought over some German 
minerSfby whom some of the processes were improved. During the civil wars, the mines 
were much neglected. At the commencement of last century, however, the business of 
tuning was carried on with renewed vigour ; and from 1720 to 1740 the annual produce 
was about 2,100 tons. The produce went on gradually increasing, till it amounted, in 
the IO years from 1790 to 1800, to 3,254 tons a year. During the next 15 years the 
produce fell off; and for*the 5 years ending with 1815 it was always considerably under 
-9£)0O tons a year. But in the last-mentioned year, a considerable indBbse took 
and since 1816, the produce has been, with the exception of 1820, always above 3,000 
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tons a year. The present (1843^ average produce of the mines may be estimated at 
above 5,000 tons a year. 


The price of British tin, at an average, from 1811 to 1815, inclusive, was about 7 /. a cwt. Its fall from 
1815 to 1820, and its comparative low price since, have been owing to a variety of causes; partly to im- 
provements in the art of working the mines, partly to the increased supply of metal obtained from them, 
and partly and principally to the competition of the tin of Banca and of the Malay countries. Previously 
to 1814, we had in some measure a monopoly of the market of the world. But since then the Banc a 
mines have been wrought with unusual spirit; and their produce has been so much increased, as not 
only fully to supply the market of China, to which we formerly exported from GOO to 1,000 tons, but 
to meet us in every European market Malay tin is now very extensively imported, for warehousing, 
into England, at the same time that large quantities are carried direct to Holland, where there are re- 
fining houses ; but, notwithstanding these circumstances, our exports of tin have increased considerably 
of late years. 

Duty on British Tin . — All tfh produced in Cornwall was subject, from a very remote period down to 
1837, to a coinage duty of At. a ton, payable to the Duke of Cornwall : the tin raised in Devonshire was 
subject to a similar duty of 1/ 13s. Ad. a ton. This duty produced from 16,000/. to 20,000/. a year ; and 
was felt to be a serious grievance, not only from its amount, but from the vexatious regulations under 
which it was collected. Luckily, however, the duty on tin, and all regulations with respect to its coinage, 
were abolished by 1 & 2 Viet. c. 120. Compensation was made to the duchy of Cornwall for the loss arising 
from this abolition, by settling on its possessors a perpetual annuity equal to the nett average amount of 
the duties during the 10 years ending with 1837. 

Tin, Oriental (Malay, Tuna ; Hind. Kalai ; Siamese, Dihuk ; Burmese, Kye-p'kyu, white copper )y- 
in commercial language usually called Banca tin. It is found in several provinces of China; but 
the most extensive and, probably, richest tin district in the world, exists in the Malay countries. 
This comprehends the whole ot the peninsula, from the extreme cape to the latitude of 14° on Its 
western side, and to ll°*on its eastern, and comprehends several of the small islands lying in the 
route between the peninsula and Java, as far as the latitude of 3° south ; so that the whole of this 
tin district has an extreme length of near 1,200 miles. By far the greater number or the mines 
within these limits are us yet unwrought and unexplored. It was only in the beginning of last century 
that the mines of Banca, the most productive at present worked, were accidentally discovered. The 
whole tin of the Malay countries is the produce of alluvial ores, or what is called, In Cornwall, 

** Stream-work ; ” and from the abundance in which the mineral has been found by ihe mere washing of 
the soil, no attempt has hitherto been made at regular mining, or obtaining the ore from its rocky matrix. 
Malay tin, consequently, is grain tin, or tin in a very pure state ; that being the species which alluvial ore 
uniformly produces. The mines, or rather excavations, are perpendicular pits of from 15 to 25 feet deep ; 
and when the soil and a superstratum of common clay arr removed, the Mn containing the ore, consisting 
of quartz and granitic gravel, is reached. The sand and gravel are separated from the ore by passing a 
stream of water through the whole materials. The ore so obtained is preserved in heaps, and smelted 
periodically with charcoal in a blast furnace. The mine or pit is kept clear of water by the Chinese 
wheel. No cattle are used in any part of the process ; human labour being had recourse to throughout 
the whole of its stages. The most imperfect part of the process-is the smelting. The stream ores of 
Cornwall, w’hlch are generally poor, afford from 65 to 75 per cent, of grain tin ; whereas, owing to the 
im|>er lection of the process, from those of Banca not more than 55 or 60 are usually obtained. The dif- 
ference in the produce suggested, a few years ago, the practicability qf sending the ore to England for the 
purpose of being smelted ; and the experiment was tried ; but our customs regulations not allowing the 
produce to be bonded and re-exported without duty, rendered the scheme abortive. 

With very trifling exceptions, the whole tin of the Malay islands is mined and smelted bv Chinese 
settlers ; and before their skill and enterprise were applied to its production, the metal seems to have been 
obtained by the inhabitants of the countries which produced it, by processes hardly more skilful than 
those by which the precious metals were procured by the native inhabitants of America, prior to the 
Introduction of European skill and machinery. The following estimate has been siven of th© annual 
produce of the principal states and places producing tin : — ^ 


B&t coast of the Mala? peninsula - 
Junk Ceylon 
Oueda 
Pera 


Salangore - 
Malacca 


Total 


Piculs. 
. 5.000 

- x.ooo 

- 3,000 

- 3,000 

- 4,UOO 

Piculs i 7,000 



This can be considered only as a rough estimate; but we believe it is not far wide of the truth. 
The most considerable port of exportation is Batavia; from which there is sent annually, either directly 
or through orders from the Dutch government or the authorities at Banca, 2,000 tons. From Prinr^ 
ofWalos Island there is also a considerable quantity exported ; and a smaller one direct to China in junks, 
from several of the native ports on the eastern shore of the Malay peninsula. The great marts fquthe con- 
sumption of tin are China, liindostan, and the continent of Europe. Thfequality of the diirererirfceserip- 
tions of Malay tin, alflkugh there may be some inconsiderable difference in the quality of the original 
ores, seems to be d«QKa chiefly from the greater or less skill with which the process of smelting is con- 
ducted ; and this, agaffi, necessarily depends upon the extent of capital and goodness of the machinery 
employed. The mining operations of Banca have long been conducted upon a larger scale, andmith more 
skill, than in any other of the Malay countries ; and, consequently, the mqtal produced in t HR island is 
superior by from 10 to 12 per cent. : in the market of Canton it is called “ old tin,” in contradistinction 
to ” new tin,” the produce of the other Malay countries. Next, in point of quality, to the produce of 
Banca, are those of Tringanu and Slngkep, which are not more than 5 per cent, inferior to it. The tin of 
the state of Pera, a considerable part of which is produced by the natives themselves, without Chinese 
assistance, is the worst, and usually about 15 per cent, below that of Banca. The native tin of China is 10 
per cent, inferior to that of Banca, and is probably block tin, like the greater part of that of Cornwall ; and, 
like it, the produce of regular mining operations, and not alluvial. The produce of the Chinese mines is 
said of late years to have greatly decreased ; probably owing to the great increase which has recently taken 
place in the produce of the Malay countries, and the cheapness and abundance with w hich it finds Its way 
to China. It should be added, that of late years, and chiefly owing to the very low price and abundance of 
German spelter (zinc) in the Indian market, this commodity has occasionally been fraudulently mixed 
with tin. The Chinese brokers of Canton, however, are sufficiently expert to detect the adulteration ; and 

practice has lately ceased. 

gt of Singapore as the standard, has fluctuated of late years from 14 fb 
il at the exchange of 4s. per dollar, to 47s. and 67 s. per cwt. At an 
value of the whole Mtilay tin will be about 240,000/. per annum.— 
Archipelago ; Dr. tlorrficUt's MS. Statistical liew erf the Island erf 
ton Register, S(C.) 

Du, Tabah ; Fr. Tabac ; Ger. Tabach ; It. Tabacco ; 
Pol. Tobuka ; llus. Tabak ; Sp. Tubaco; Arab. 13 njjer bhang ; Hind. Tumbaku ; Malay, 
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;*,P«ue v ed that this discreditable 
rhe price of tin, taking the mark 
*0 Spanish dollars per picul ; equ 
average of these prices, tne annual 
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Tumbrucoo ), the dried leaves of the Nicotiana Tabac\ya y a plant indigenous to America, 
but which succeeds very well, and is extensively cultivated, in most parts of the Old 
World. The recent leaves possess very little odour or taste ; but when dried, their 
odour is strong, narcotic, and somewhat fcetid ; their taste bitter and extremely acrid. 
When well cured, they are of a yellowish green colour. When distilled, they yield an 
essential oil, on which their virtue depends, and which is said to be a virulent poison. 
The leaves are used in various ways ; being chewed, smoked, and ground and manufac- 
tured into snuff. It is in the last mentioned form that tobacco is principally used in 
Great Britain ; and, though the contrary has been often asserted, its use does not seem 
to be productive of any perceptible bad consequence. 

1. Historical Sketch of Tobacco. — The taste for tobacco, though apparently adminis- 
tering only to a frivolous gratification, has given birth to a most extensive commerce, 
and been a powerful spur to industry. Being a native of the New World, its 
introduction into Europe dates only from the early part of the 16th century. Seffis of 
the plant were sent, in 1560, from Portugal, to Catherine de* Medici, by Jean Nicot, the 
French ambassador in that country, from whom it has received its botanical name. The 
notion, at one time so general, that the specific appellation tobacco was derived from 
its having been imported from Tobago, is now universally admitted to be without 
foundation^ Humboldt has shown, that tobacco was the term used in the llaytian 
language to designate the pipe, or instrument made use of by the natives in smoking 
the herb ; and the term, having been transferred by the Spaniards from the pipe to the 
herb itself, has been adopted by the other nations of the ancient world. — ( Kssai Po- 
litique sur la None ell e Esjxigne , vol. iii. p. 50. 2d. edit.) Tobacco is believed to have 
been first introduced into England by the settlers who returned, in 1 586, from the colony 
which it had been attempted to found in Virginia, under the auspices of Sir Walter 
Raleigh; in the preceding; year. Harriott, who accompanied this expedition, gives, in 
his description of Virgiml^ an account of the tobacco plant, and of the manner in which 
it was used by the natives ; adding, that the English, during the time they were in Vir- 
ginia, and since their return home, were accustomed to smoke it after the fashion of the 
Indians, “and found many rare and wonderful experiments of the virtue thereof.” — 
(//dA/wyf, vol. i. p. 75.) 

Raleigh, and other young men of fashion, having adopted the practice of smoking, 
it spread amongst the English ; as it had previously spread amongst the Spaniards, 
Portuguese, French, and other Continental nations. But it made its greatest progress 
in this country after the foundation of the colony at James Town in Virginia, in 
1607. The soil of the colony being found particularly well fitted for the culture of 
tobacco, considerable quantities were raised and sent home ; and the numerous indi- 
viduals interested in the colony contributed to introduce that taste for it which was 
diffused amongst all classes with astonishing rapidity. 

James k attempted, by repeated proclamations and publications, some of them 
couched in very strong terms to restrain the use of tobacco. But his efforts had very 
little effect ; and the settlers in Virginia continued to experience a more rapidly in- 
creasing and, better demand for tobacco than for any other product of the colony. 

During the earlier part of the reign of Charles I., the trade in tobacco was mono- 
polised by the Crown. This monopoly was not, however, of long continuance, and 
totally ceased at the breaking out of the civil war. 

Tobacco plants had been early introduced into England, and were found to answer 
remarl^bly well. Their cultivation was, indeed, prohibited by James, and afterwards 
by Charles, but apparently without effect. At length, however the growing con- 
sumption of tobacco having excited the attention of the governmeifft financiers, it was 
seen that, by imposing a duty on its importation, a considerable revenue might be raised ; 
but that, were it allowed to be freely cultivated at home, it would be very difficult to 
collect a duty upon it. In 1643, the Ixirds and Commons imposed a moderate duty, 
for the sake of revenue, on plantation tobacco ; but instead of directly prohibiting the 
use of native tobacco, they burdened it with such a duty as it was supposed, would 
occasion its culture to be abandoned. The facility, however, with which the duty was 
evaded, soon satisfied the republican leaders that more vigorous measures were required 
to stop its cultivation, and consequently to render its importation a source of revenue. 
Hence, in 1652, an act was passed, prohibiting the growth of tobacco in England, and 
appointing commissioners to see its provisions carried into effect. This act was con- 
firmed at the Restoration, by the act Charles 2. c. 34., which ordered that all tobacco 
plantations should be destroyed. These measures were believed, at the time, to have 
been principally brought about by the solicitations of the planters ; but their real inten- 
tion was not so much to conciliate or benefit the latter, as to facilitate the qpllcction of 
a revenue from tobacco ; and, considered in this point of view, their policy seems quite 
unexceptionable. 

This act did not, however, extend to Ireland; and of late years, the cultivation of 
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tobacco made considerable progress in that country. Had this been allowed to continue, 
there can be no question that, in a few years, the revenue from tobacco, amounting to 
about 3,000,0001. a year, would have been materially diminished ; for it would be quite 
visionary to suppose that any plan could have been devised for collecting a duty even of 
100 percent. upon tobacco — (see post) — supposing it to have been generally culti- 
vated in Ireland. No one, therefore, can question the wisdom of the act prohibiting its 
growth in that country, and the rigorous enforcement of its provisions. Any ad- 
vantage Ireland might have gained by its cultivation, would have been but a poor 
compensation for the sacrifice of revenue it must have occasioned. 

In some countries, as England, tobacco is principally used in the form of snuff; in 
others it is principally chewed ; but, in one form or other, it is every where made use of. 

So early as 1624, Pope Urban VIII. issued a bull, excommunicating those who smoked 
in churches ! The practice of smoking was at one time exceedingly prevalent in this 
country; but during the reign of George III. it was well nigh superseded, at least 
amongst the higher and middle classes, by the practice of snuff-taking. Eatterly, how- 
ever, smoking has been in some measure revived, though it is still very far from being 
so extensively practised as formerly. 

We quote the following statement as to the universality of the use of tobacco from a 
learned paper on its “ Introduction and Use,” in the 22d volumd*(p. 142.) of the„ 
Asiatic Journal : — “ In Spain, France, and Germany, in Holland, Sweden, Denmark 
and Russia, the practice of smoking tobacco prevails amongst the rich and poor, the * 
learned and the gay. In the United*^5tates of America, smoking is often carried to an 
excess. It is not uncommon for boys to have a pipe or cigar in the mouth during the 
greatest part of the day. 'Hie death of a child is not u frequently recorded in American 
newspapers, with the following remark subjoined : — * supposed to be occasioned by ex- 
cessive smoking.’ If we pass to the East we shall find the practice almost universal. 

In Turkey, the pipe is perpetually in the mouth; and the nuitet solemn conferences are 
generally concluded with a friendly pipe, employed like the calumet of peace amongst the 
Indians. In the East Indies, not merely all classes, but both sexes, inhale the fragrant 
steam ; the only distinction among them consisting in the shape of the instrument em- 
ployed, and the species of the herb smoked. In China, the habit equally prevails ; and 
a modern traveller in that country (Barrow) states, that every Chinese female, from the 
age of 8 or 9 years, wears, as an appendage to her dress, a small silken purse or pocket 
to hold tobacco, and a pipe, with the use of which many of them are not unacquainted 
at this tender age. This prevalence of the practice, at an early period, amongst the 
Chinese, is appealed .to by M. Pallas as an evidence that ‘ in Asia, and especially in 
China, the use of tobacco for smoking is more ancient than the discovery of the New 
World.’ lie adds — 4 Among the Chinese, and amongst the Mongol tribes who had 
the most intercourse with them, the custom of smoking is so general, so frequent, 
and has become so indispensable a luxury ; the tobacco purse affixed to their belt so 
necessary an article of dress ; the form of the pipes, from which the Dutch seem to 
have taken the model of theirs, so original ; and, lastly, the preparation of the yellow 
leaves, which are merely rubbed to pieces and then put into the pipe, so peculiar ; that 
they could not possibly derive all this from America by way of Europe ; especially 
as India, where the practice of smoking is not so general, intervenes between Persia 
and China.’” 

Thfe, however, is a very doubtful proposition. It seems sufficiently established that 
the tobacco plant was first brought from Brazil to India about the year 1617 ; and it is 
most probable that it was thence carried to Siam, China, and other Eastern countries. 
The names given to it in all the languages of the East are obviously of European, or 
rather American, origin ; a fact which seems completely to negative the idea of its being 
indigenous to the East. 

Sources of Supply. Importation into Great Britain. — Tobacco is now very exten- 
sively cultivated in France and other European countries, in the Levant, and in India ; 
but the tobacco of the U. States is still very generally admitted to be decidedly su- 
perior to most others. It is much higher flavoured than the tobacco of Europe; a 
superiority attributable in some degree, perhaps, to a different mode of treatment but 
far more, it is believed, to^itferences of soil and climate. 

Previously to the American war, our supplies of tobacco were almost entirely derived 
from Virginia and Maryland ; and they are still principally imported from these states : 
of 36,680,887 lbs. of unmanufactured tobacco imported in 1840, no fewer than 
34,628,886 lbs. came from the U. States. Mr. Jefferson, in his Notes on Virginia, has 
given a very unfavourable view of the effects of the tobacco culture. It was, indeed, 
well knowxLto be a crop that speedily exhausted all but the very best lands ; and in • 
addition tc^Riis, Mr. J. savs that “ it is a culture productive of infinite wretchedness 
Those employed iir it are in a continued state of exertion, beyond the powers of 
nature to support. Little food of any kind is raised by them ; so that the men and 
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nnintals on those farms are badly fed, and the earth is rapidly impoverished.”— (English 
ed. p. 278. ) 

Tobacco is extensively cultivated in Mexico, but only for home consumption. It 
might probably, however, were it not for the restrictions under which it is placed, form 
a considerable article of export from that country. Under the Spanish governmQnt, the 
tobacco monopoly was one of the principal sources of revenue ; yielding from 4 , 000,000 
to 4,500,000 dollars, exclusive of the expenses of administration, amounting to about 
800,000 dollars. No tobacco was allowed to be cultivated, except in a few specified 
places. Commissioners, or guardas de tabaco , were appointed, whose duty it was to take 
care that all tobacco plantations without the privileged districts should be destroyed. 
The government fixed the price at which the cultivators - of tobacco were obliged to sell 
it to its agents. The sale of the manufactured tobacco was farmed out ; and cigars were 
not allowed to be sold, except at the royal estnneos. No one was allowed to use cigars 
of his own manufacture. This most oppressive monopoly was established in 1764. It 
has been continued, from the difficulty of supplying the revenue which it produces, by 
the present government. — ( Humboldt % Nouve/te Espayyte, iii. 49. ; Toinsctt's Notes on 
Mexico, note 116. I,ond. ed.) 

Cuba is celebrated for its tobacco, particularly its cigars. Those consist of the leaves, 
formed into, small «olls, for the purpose of smoking. Formerly their importation into 
thjfe country was prohibited ; but they may now be imported on paying the exorbitant 
dtmr of 9«. peril*. Ilavannah cigars are usually reckoned the best. Previously to 1820, 
the cultivation and sale of tobacco were subjected to the same sort of monopoly in Cuba 
as in Mexico ; but, at the period referred to, the trade was thrown open. In consequence 
of the freedom thus given to the •usincss, the production and exportation of tobacco are 
both rapidly increasing, though hardly, perhaps, so much as might have been expected ; 
the culture of sugar and coffee being reckoned more profitable. In 1842, the declared 
value of the tobacco and cigars exported from Cuba amounted to 2,21 1,572 dollars ; but 
there is good reason to think that its real value considerably exceeded this sum. 

Consumption of Duty-paid Tobacco in the U. Kingdom . — It appears from the fol- 
lowing official account, that the consumption of duty-paid tobacco in Great Britain has 
increased from about 8,000,000 lbs. in 1789, to 1 6,976,000 lbs. in 1842 ; the duty having 
fluctuated during the same period from lx. 3d. to 4s. and 3 s. per lb. There are, how- 
ever, sufficient grounds for thinking that the consumption would have been at* least 
doubled had the duty continued at Is. 3d. per lb. But, whatever difference of opinion 
may exist as to the influence of the duty in Great Britain, there can he none as to its 
influence in Ireland. The subjoined Table shows that during the 5 years ending with 
1798, when the duty was Hd. per lb., the annual average consumption of duty-paid 
tobacco was 7,387,217 lbs. Since 1798, the population of Ireland has been a good 
deal more than doubled ; and yet, during the 5 years ending with 1842, when the duty 
was 3s. per lb., the annual average consumption has been only 5,3 1 2,020 lbs. ; which, 
making allowance for the increase of population, shows that the consumption has sunk 
to little more than a fourth part of what it amounted to at the former period ! This 
statement warrants the conclusion, that were the duty on tobacco in Ireland reduced to 
lx. per lb., the consumption would be so much increased, that the revenue would gain, 
and not lose, by the reduction. 

Smuggling. — The price of tobacco in bond varies from 3d. to Gd. per lb. ; so that 
the duty of 3*. amounts to 1,200 per cent, on the inferior, and to 600 per cent, on the 
superior qualities. Now, though the use of tobacco be a frivolous, it is, at the same time, 
an innocent gratification ; and we do not really see any reason whatever for loading it 
with such oppressive duties, even supposing it were possible to collect them. The more 
the wants and desires of men are multiplied, the more inventive and industrious they 
become; and so far from preventing luxurious indulgences, a wise government should 
exert itself to increase their number, and to diffuse a taste for them as widely as possible. 
But supposing it to fte otherwise, still the magnitude of the tobacco duty is altogether 
indefensible : it is neither calculated to produce the largest amount of revenue, nor to 
eradicate the taste for the article. Its exorbitancy is advantageous to the smuggler, 
and tdahim only. If, as one might be half inclined to suspect, the duty were in- 
tended to give life and activity to the nefarious practice^ of the illicit traders, it 
has completely answered its object ; but in every other point of view, its failure has 
been signal and complete. 4< According,” said Mr. Poulett Thomson (afterwards Lord 
Sydenham), in his speech on the taxation of the empire, on the 26th of March,. 1830, 

“ according to all accounts laid before the house on this subject, smuggling in this 
article, in England, Ireland, and Scotland, is carried on to the greatest possible extent. 

I have heard it stated, and I have the fact upon the best authority, tha^jumbers ot 
vessels arc constantly leaving the ports of Hushing, Ostend, &c., carryin^^ontrabanu 
tobacco to this country. It is a fact whic^i was established in evidence before a com- 
mittee of this house, that seventy cargoes of tobacco, containing 3,644.000 lbs., were 
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smuggled in 1 year, on the coast of Ireland, from the port of Waterford to the Giant's 
Causeway alone ! In Scotland, smuggling in this article is also carried on to a great 
extent. There is no doubt,” he added, “ that the only mode of meeting this system of 
smuggling consists in fairly reducing the duty upon the article. I believe that, were the 
duty upon it reduced to 1 #. or 1 *. 6d. per lb., the public would be greatly served, and 
smuggling put down.” 

We question, indeed, whether, allowing for the clandestine importation, the consump- 
tion be relatively less at tills moment, in Ireland, than at any former period. Under 
the present system, government collects an exorbitant duty upon about a half of the 
tobacco consumed in Ireland, the other half being supplied by the smuggler the duty 
being at once an incentive to his energies, and a premium to indemnify him for his 
risks I A third part of the demand of Great Britain is, probably, supplied in the same 
way. The smuggler is, in fact, at this moment, ( 1844), able to supply tobacco, in any 
part of the U. Kingdom, for from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 9 d. per lb., whereas the duty on to- 
bacco legitimately imported is no less than 3s. 


Account of the Number of Pounds Weight of I.eaf Tobacco, manufactured Cigars, and Snuff, that paid 
Duty In the U. Kingdom, for the Year ending the 5th of January, 1842 ; with the Gross Amount of 
Duty received therefrom. 



Quantities entered for Home Consumption in 
the U. Kingdom. 

Gro« Amount of Duty received thereon. 


Leaf 

Tobacco. 

Manufactured 




Manufactured 


w 


T obacco 
and Cigars. 

Snuff*. 

Total. 

Leaf Tobacco. 

Tobacco and 
Cigar!.. 

Snuff*. 

Total. 

Y car ended 

Lbt. 

LU. 

Um. 

U>*. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

5th Jan. 1812. 

22,095,588 ! 

213,615 

157 

22,309,360 

3,479,182 1 

1 00,933 

49 

3,380,164 


Account of the Quantities of Tobacco retained for Home Consumption, the Rates of Duty thereon, and 
the Total Nett Produce of the Duties in Great llritain and Ireland, from 178'j to 1842, both inclusive. 


Great Bri.ain. j 

Ireland. 

3 

Quantities 
retained for 
Home Con- 
sumption. 

• 

Nett Revenue 
of Custom* and 
Excise. 

Total Rates of Duty per Lb. on 
unmanufactured Tobacco, 

Quantities 
entered for 
Home Con- 
humption. 

Nett Revenue 
of Customs and 
Excise. 

" 

T otal Rates of Duty 
per Lb. on unmanufac- 
tured Tobacco. 

American. ■ 

Of the Doml- 
nionn of Spain 
and Portugal. 
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/ i. 

d. 

1 
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£ 
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1789 

8,162,185 

408,037 4 

1 

1#. 3d. 

3». 

2,765,441 

128,704 

8 

4 


1700 

8, ‘>60,22 1 

612.383 7 

1 



2,900,437 

133,195 

18 

io 



1791 

9,340,875 

585,966 9 

1 

- 

• 

2, >19,043 

117,420 

0 
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8,979,221 

582,096 7 

7 


• 
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4 

5 
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617,217 14 
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17 
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o 

• 
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• 
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9 

°1 
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2 
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3 



1818 

13,688,437 

2,173,866 19 

2 



4,194,041 

664, t83 

9 

1 



1819 

12,911,285 

2,285,045 2 

10 

is- 


3.466,852 

614. 9Att- 5 

7 

4f. 

ditto. 

1820 

13,016,562 

2,610,972 7 

9 



2,582,498 

516,4411 2 

6 



1821 

12,983,198 

2,600.415 7 

8 



2,614,9.54 

522,168 

6 

9 



1822 

12,970,566 

2,599,155 15 

1 

m • 

* • 

3,309,072 

664,016 

7 

4 



1823 

13,4 18,654 

2,695,009 15 

0 

• • 

• 

3,516,126 

730,507 

12 

8 



1824 

13,083,094 

2,627,955 12 

6 


• - - 

3,749,732 

750,589 

A 

4 



1823 

14,510,555 

2,530,617 6 

3 


5#. 

4,160,049 

728,288 

13 11 

3f. 

ditto. 

1826 

13,783,370 

8,077,875 14 

7 


3#. 

3.898,647 

580,893 

11 

O 



1827 

14,704,665 

2,223,340 18 

4 

m • 

• 

4,041,172 

603,037 

18 

9 



1828 

14,640.368 

2,198,142 18 

2 

. 

- 

4,013,915 

595,683 

4 

3 



1829 

14,760,468 

2,236,366 0 

0 

• . 

• • 

4,125,297 

613,341 

0 

0 



1830 

15,170,719 

2,309,287 O 

O 

59* 

3«. 

4,122,782 

614,978 

0 

O 


3f. 

1831 

15,350,018 

2,338,107 0 

0 


• 

4,183.823 

626,485 

0 

0 



1832 

15,892,792 

2,428,532 O 

O 


• 

4,342,676 

652,566 

0 

0 



1833 

16,214,159 

2,474,115 0 

0 


• 

4,556,647 

681,435 

0 

0 



1834 

16,616,607| 

2,533,868 0 

0 


* 

4,722,700 

708,117 

0 

0 



1835 

17,237.040 

2,626,816 0 

0 


• - 

4,879,719 

727,642 

o 

0 



1836 

17,421,345 

2,668,182 0 

0 


• - 

5,016,902 

758,030 

0 

0 



JW7 

17 ,566,022 

2,677.162 O 

0 


. • 

5,083,28U 

763,145 

0 

o 



1838 

18,436,480 

2,820,995 0 

0 


- 

5, 109,907 

766,668 

0 

0 



1839 

17,959,714 

2,737,381 0 

0 


- • 

5,207,996 

782,788 

0 

0 



1840 

17,734,928 

2,784,740 0 

0 

♦3s. fc 5 per ct. 

*3f. A 5 per ct. 

5,361,383 

830,345 

0 

0 



1841 

16,830,593 

2,716*217 0 

0 



5,478,767 

863,946 

0 

0 



1842 

16,976,012 

2,742,893 0 

0 

- 

1 • 

5,402,051 

852,543 

0 

0 







* From 15th May, 1840. 
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Price* of Tobacco* in Bond, In the London Market, on the 1 ft of January, 1844, and 1843. 

1843. 


1844. 

«. 4. «. rf. 

Virginia leaf, ordinary anti 
f.uled - per lb. 0 

part dark and »w»*t - O 

tine dark and sweet " 

Ionic and leaft • 
common IrUh - 
middling 
line - • 

ordinary sound 
middling 
Ane and spinning 
Vork Kl»*r 

Yligini.s lenf, stemmed, or- 
dinars faded 
dark and faded 
flue black and sweet - 0 
common (*}iort> - O 

middling - • » 

fine and spinning - O 
Kenttnkv leaf, ordinary - 0 
middling - - 0 

fii*e - - - 0 

Kentucky leaf, stemmed , 

ordinary faded - • 0 .1J-0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

® A 


ton 34 

-0 4} 

zi St 


— o 

— o 

— o 

— o 

— o 

— 0 


None. 

None. 

OC—O 61 
4 41—0 5 

O *•$ _ O fil 
O 7 — • if 
O 2—0 3 
0 31 _ 0 4i 

0 4j — 0 3* 

0 3J—0 3 


Kentucky leaf, stemmed — «. d. 
common 
middling 
Ane 

Maryland leaf, aorubs* 
brown 

ditto, coloury - 
leafy brown 
colmiry and leafy 
good colour 


». O 41 to 0 41 

• 0 M — 0 'ftf 

• 0 fif — • 0 6 


yellow ■ 
Varinaa 
Rt. DoMln^o 
Columbian 
Atnersfoort 
i 'Turkey 
Canadian 
! Negro Head 
I Havanuah 
! Cuba 

l Har innah cigars • 
! .Manilla cheroots 
i Stalks, duty paid 
| SinaiU, duty paid • 



*16—9 

- 0 3—0 8 

- II lO — O lO 

- 0 3 — O 8 

- O 6 — O 9 

- O « — O 4 

- n 3 — O 81 

* 1 0—3 6 

- O 8 — 1 6 

-4 6—140 

- 5 6—6 6 

- 4 i 9—3 4 

* 3 0 —3 H 



Regulations as to Importation Tobacco is not to be Imported in a vessel of less than 120 tons burden ; 

nor unless in hogsheads, casks, cherts, or cases, containing at least 100 lbs. nett weight, if from the Hast 
Indies ; or 4V) lbs. weight, if from any other place; or 100 lbs. weight, if cigars ; except tobacco from 
Turkey, which may be' packed in separate bags or packages, provided the outward package be a hogshead, 
caJucnest, or case, containing 450 lbs. nett at least ; an<f except Colombian tobacco, which may be im- 
poH * n packages made up in rolls of not less than 32o lbs. Tobacco Is not allowed to be Imported, unless 
intothe following ports ; viz. London, Liverpool, Bristol, Lancaster, Cowes, Falmouth, Whitehaven, 
Hull, Glasgow, Port Glasgow, Greenock, Leith, Newcastle, Plymouth, Belfast, Cork, Drogheda, 
Dublin, Galway, Limerick, Londonderry, Newry, Sligo, Waterford, and Wexford. A rent of Jour 
shillings Is charged upon every hogshead, cask, chest, or cava of tobacco, warehoused In every warehouse 
provided by the Crown ; ‘2s. being paid immediately upon depositing the tobacco in the warehouse, and 
2 s. more Itefore the tobacco is taken out for home consumption, or exportation : it may remain for Jive 
years in the warehouse without any additional charge for rent. No abatement is made from the tobacco 
duties on account of damage ; but the merchant may, if he choose, abandon the tobacco, which is to be 
destroyed. The allowance of duty-free tobacco for each sailor on board his Majesty’s navy, and for each 
soldier on foreign service, is fixed at 2 lbs. per lunar month. Tobacco that has been exported, cannot be 
re-imported without being subject to the same duty as if it were imported for the 6rst time. Tobacco 
cannot be entered for exportation in any vessel of less than 70 tons Intrden. When tobacco is re-shipped 
for exportation, an allowance is made for shrinkage, from the seller to the buyer, of 30 lbs. per hhd. on 
Virginia and Kentucky, and 15 lbs. per hhd. on Maryland, on the landing weights ; the draft of the 
former 8 lbs. and of the latter 4 lbs., with a tret on all sorts of 4 lbs. per 104 lbs. 


TON, an English weight containing ‘i0 cwt. 

TONNAGE, in commercial navigation, the number «f tons burden that a ship will 
carry. 

The mode in which the tonnage of British ships was formerly ascertained may he 
seen in the Registry Act, 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 55- §§ 16. and 17. This mode, however, 
led to very inaccurate conclusions ; and as most shipping charges depend on the tonnage, 
it occasioned the building of ships of an improper form for the purposes of navigation, 
in order that, by measuring less than their real burden, they might evade part of the 
duties. It was, therefore, long felt to he desirable that some change should he made 
in the plan of measuring ships ; but the practical obstacles in the way of the change 
were greater than might have been supposed. The accurate estimation of the tonnage 
of a ship is a difficult problem ; and it is indispensable that any system to he adopted 
in practice he not very complex ; for if so, it will either he wholly inapplicable, or it 
will he sure to be incorrectly applied. At best, therefore, only an approximative 
measurement can be obtained. A committee of scientific and practical gentlemen 
having been appointed in 1834 to consider the subject, a bill was introduced into par- 
liament, at their recommendation, embodying a plan for the more correct measurement 
of ships, and was subsequently passed into a law, the 5 & 6 Will. 4. c. 56. This statute 
came into operation on the 1st of January, 1836. The rules it lays down are not so 
simple or easily applied as those that were previously used; but they give the tonnage 
of all ships, however built, with tolerable accuracy, and consequently take away the 
temptation, that till tlwK existed, to build ships of such a form that they might measure 
less than their true burden. 


Repeal of Jbrtner Regulations The rules laid down In the act 3*4 Will. 4. c. 55. relating to the 

admeasurement of ships, are hereby repealed, to far as relates to the merchant ships to be hereafter 
registered <£. 

Rule by which Tonnage of Vessels is to be ascertained . — From and after the commencement of this act 
the tonnage of every ship or vessel shall, previous to her being registered, be measured and ascertained 
while her hold Is clear, and according to tho following rule; viz.: divide the length of the upper deck 
between the afterpart of the stem and the forepart of the sternpost Into 6 equal parti. Depth* : at the 
foremost, the middle, and the aftermost of those points of division, measure In feet and decimal parts ora 
foot the depths from the under side of the upper deck to the ceiling at the limber strake. In the case of a 
break in the upper deck, the depths are to be measured from a line stretched in a continuation of tne 
deck. Breadths : divide each of those 3 depths into 5 equal parts, and measure the Inside breadths at 
the following points ; viz. at l-5tb and 4-5ths from the upper deck of the foremost and aftermost depth*, 
and at 2-5ths and 4-Aths from the upper deck of the midship depth. Length : at half the midship deptn 
measure tho length of the vessel from the nfterpart oA^ie stem to the forepart of the sternpost ; then 
to twice the midship depth add the foremost and thcTntermost depth* for the sum of the depths ; «ou 
together the upper and lower breadths at the foremost division, 3 times tho upper breadth, and the 
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lower breadth at the midship division, and the upper and twice the lower breadth at the after division, 
for the sum of the breadths ; then multiply the sum of the depths by the sum of the breadths, and this 
product by the length, and divide the anal product by 3,600, which will give the number of tons for 
register. If the vessel have a poop, or half deck, or a break in the upper deck, measure the Inside mean 
length, breadth, and height of such part thereof as may be included within the bulk-head ; multiply these 
3 measurements together, and, dividing the product by 92 4, the quotient will be the number of tons 
to be added to the result as above found. In order to ascertain the tonnage of open vessels, the depths are 
to be measured from the upper edge of the upper strake § 2. * 

Tonnage to be entered on Register The tonnage or burden of every ship belonging to the U. King- 

dom, ascertained In the manner before directed, shall, in respect of any ship registered after the com- 
mencement of this act (except as herein excepted), be inserted in the certificate of the registry thereof, 

and be taken and be deemed to be the tonnage or burden thereof for all the purposes of tne said act. 

$ 3* 

Tonnage of Steam Vessels In each of the rules before prescribed, when applied to ascertain the ton- 

nage of any ship or vessel propelled by steam, the tonnage due to the cubical contents of the engine room 
shall be deducted from the total tonnage of the vessel as determined by either of the rules aforesaid, and 
the remainder shall be deemed the true register tonnage of said ship or vessel. The tonnage due to the 
cubical contents of the engine room shall be determined in the following manner; vi*. : measure the inside 
length of the engine room in feet and decimal parts of a foot from the foremost to the aftermost bulk- 
head, then multiply the said length by the depth of the ship or vessel at the midship division as aforesaid, 
and the product by the Inside breadth at the same division at 2-5ths of the depth from the deck taken as 
aforesaid, and divide the last product by 92 -4, and the quotient shall be deemed the tonnage due to the 
cubical contents of the engine room $ 4. 

Length and Contents qf Engine Room to be set forth in Description of Steam Vessel The tonnage due 

to the cubical contents of the engine room, and also the length of the engine room, shall be sqt forth in the 
certificate of registry as part of the description of the ship or vessel ; and any alteration of such tonnage 
due to the cubical contents of the engine room, or of such length of the engine room, after registry, shall 
be deemed to bean alteration requiring registry de novo within the meaning of the said act for the^tels- 
tering of ships or vessels — $ 5. ^PT 

For ascertaining Tonnage of Vessels when laden The tonnage of all ships, whether belonging to the 

U. Kingdom or otherwise, as there shall be occasion to measure while their cargoes are on board, the fol- 
lowing rule shall be observed ; vis. : measure, first, the length on the upper deck between the afterpart 
of the stem and the forepart of the sternpost ; secondly, the inside breadth on the underside of the upper 
deck at the middle point of the length ; and, thirdly, the depth from the underside of the upper deck 
down the pumpwell to the skin ; multiply these 3 dimensions together, and divide the product by 130, 
and the quotient will be the amount of the register tonnage of such ships $6. 

Amount <f Register Tonnage to be carved on Main Ream The true amount of the register tonnage of 

every merchant ship or vessel belonging to the U. Kingdom, ascertained according to the rule by this act 
established in respect of such ships, shall be deeply carved or cut in figures of at least 3 inches in length 
on the main beam of every such ship or vessel, prior to her being regbtered $ 7- 

Not to alter Tonnage of Vessels alrcodu registered Nothing herein contained shall extend to alter 

the present measure of tonnage of any snip or vessel w hich registered prior to the commencement of 
this act, unless in cases where the owners of such ships shall require to have their tonnage esta- 
blished according to the rule before provide*!, or unless there be occasion to have such ship admeasured 
again on account of any alteration made in the form or burden of the same, in which cases only such 
ships shall be rc-admeasured according to the said rule, and their tonnage registered accordingly. — 
$ 8 . * 

Commencement <f Act. — This act shall commence and take effect upon and from the first day of 
January, 183G § 9. 


TOOLS and MACHINES. Under this designation are comprised all sorts of in- 
struments employed to assist in the performance of any undertaking, from the rudest and 
simplest to the most improved and complex. But we only mention them here for the 
purpose of making one or two remarks on the restrictions to which the trade in them 
hns been subjected. 

Importation and Exportation of Tools and Machines. — Tools and machines being in- 
struments of production, it is obviously of the utmost importance that they should he as 
much improved as possible ; and hence the expediency of allowing their free importation. 
Their exclusion, or the exclusion of the articles of which they are made, would obviously 
lay every branch of industry carried on in a nation less advanced than others in their 
manufacture, under the most serious disadvantages. And supposing the implement* it 
employed to he superior to those of other countries when the exclusion took place, the 
absence of foreign competition, and of the emulation which it inspires, would most pro- 
bably, in a very short time, occasion the loss of this superiority. The injury arising 
from the prohibition of most other articles is comparatively limited affecting only the 
producers and consumers of those that are prohibited. But a prohibition of machines 
strikes at the root of every species of industry: it is not" injurious to one, or a few 
branches, but to all. ® 

The question, whether the exportation of machinery ought to he free, is not so easy 
of solution. It is the duty of a, nation to avail itself of every fair means for 
its own aggrandisement; and supposing the machinery belonging to any particular 
people were decidedly superior to that employed by their neighbours, ebd that they 
had it in their power to preserve this advantage, their generosity would certainly out- 
run their sense, were they to communicate their improved machinery to others. We 
do not, however, believe that it is possible, whatever measures may be adopted in that 
view, for one country to monopolise, for any considerable period, any material im- 
provement in machinery or the arts: and on this ground we think thatthe late 
restraints on the exportation of machinery *avc been wisely abolished. Drawings and 
models of all sorts of machines used in Manchester, Glasgow, and Birmingham, 
are to be found in most parts of the Continent ; and at Rouen, Baris, &c. numbers 
of the best English workmen arc employed in the manufacture of prohibited ma- 
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chines. Now, it does certainly appear not a little preposterous to prevent the export- 
ation of a machine, at the same time that we allow ( it could not, indeed, be prevented) 
the free egress of the workmen by whom it is made 1 The effect of this policy has not 
been to secure a monopoly of improved machines for the manufacturers of England, 
but to occasion the emigration of English artisans to the Continent, and the establish- 
ment there of machine manufactories under their superintendence. The prejudice that 
arose from this state of things to the interests of England, is too obvious to require 
being pointed out. It is plain, therefore, that sound policy would dictate that the ex- 
portation of all sorts of machinery, on payment of a moderate duty, should be allowed. 
A policy of this sort will afford a much more efficient protection to our manufac- 
turers than they have hitherto enjoyed ; at the same time that it will tend to keep our 
artisans at home, and make England the grand seat of the tool as well as of the cotton 
manufacture ; and we arc glad to have to announce that this policy has been at length 
adopted, the act 6 & 7 Victoria, c. 84. having repealed the restraints previously im- 
posed on the exportation of machinery. The total declared value of the machinery and 
mill-work exported in 1 8-t‘J amounted to £5 4 ,6 .53/. 

TOPAZ (Ger. To pat ; Fr. Topate ; It. Topazio ; Sp. Toj>acio ; Ilus. Topat ). The 
name topa» has been restricted by M. Ilaiiy to the stones called by mineralogists Occi- 
dental ruby, topaz, and sapphire ; which, agreeing in their crystallisation and most of their 
proiMtfties, were arranged under one species by M. Rome de Lisle. The word topaz, 
derifld from an island in the Red Sea, where the ancients used to find topazes, was 
applied by them to a mineral very different from ours. One variety of our topaz they 
denominated Chrysolite. Colour, wine yellow. From pale wine yellow it passes into 
yellowish white, greenish white, mountain green, sky blue : from deep wine yellow into 
flesh red and crimson red. .Specific gravity from 3 464 to 3*641. — ( J'homson's Che- 
mistry. ) 

“ Yr/lotr Topax. — In speaking of the topaz. a gem of a beautiful yellow colour Is always understood : 
it is wine yellow ofdlflTercnt degrees of Intensity ; and the fuller and deeper the tinge, the more the stone 
is esteemed. In hardness it yields to the spinelle. 

“ There are few gems more universal favourites than the yellow topaz, when perfect : the rich warm 
tone of its colour, the vivacity of its lustre (which It retains even by the side of the diamond ), and its 
large size, compared with many others, are characters which deservedly entitle it to distinction ; it bears 
accordingly a high price when of good quality. 

'* It is chiefly employed for necklaces, ear-drops, bracelets, & c. in suit. No little skill and taste are re- 
quired in cutting and duly proportioning this gem ; the table should be perfectly symmetrical, and not 
too large ; the bizel of sufficient depth, and the collet side should be4prmed in delicate steps. It works 
easily on the mill, and the lapidaries are in general tolerably well acquainted with It ; yet it is uncommon 
to meet with one well cut. 

** The yellow topaz varies in price according to it* beauty and perfection. A superlatively fine stone, 
perfect in colour and workmanship, sufficiently large for an armlet, or any other ornament, and weighing 
nearly «0 carats, was sold for lOO/. 

M Topazes have become more common since our intercourse with Brazil ; consequently they are less in 
demand, and lower in price. A fine stone of 60 carats may be purchased at from 2fV. to 35/. ; and smaller, 
calculated for ring stones, at from ‘11. to V. : but it Is not usual to sell them by weight. 

“ Pink Topax . — This is made from the yellow, which, when of intense colour, is put into the bowl of a 
tobacco pipe or small crucible, covered with ashes or sand : on the application of a low degree of heat, it 
changes its colour from a yellow to a beautiful pink. This is performed with little hazard; and if the 
colour produced hapf>ena to be fine, the price is much augmented. 

*• fil’d Topax This beautiful gem, which very seldom occurs naturally, is of a fine crimson colour, 

tinged with a rich brown ; it is extremely rare, and generally taken to be a variety of ruby, for which I 
have seen it offered for sale. Its price, from its scarcity, is quite capricious ; it has an exquisite pleasing 
colour, very different from the glare of the artificial pink topaz. 

•• Blur Topa»~- is also a beautiful gem, of a fine celestial blue colour. It has occurred of considerable 
magnitude ; the finest specimen known, I brought in the rough from Brazil ; when cut and polished, it 
weighed about 14 oz. Smaller specimens are not uncommon, and when light-coloured, arc often taken 
for aqua-marinas, from which tncy may always be distinguished by their greater weight and hard- 
nessT&c. 

“ White Topax — Is familiarly called Minot Nova. It is a beautiful pellucid gem, and is used for brace- 
lets, necklaces, &c. It possesses greater brilliancy than crystal ; and, from its hardness, has been used to 
cover paste, Ac., and to form doublets.” — (Matrcon Diamonds , ffc. 2d ed. p. 108 — 112.) 

TORTOISESHELL (+>. Ecaille de Tortue ; It. Scaglia de Tartaruga ; Ger. 
Schitpad ; Malay, Siti/0kurahura ), the brown and yellow scales of the Tettudo imbricata, 
or tortoise, a native of the tropical seas. It is extensively used in the manufacture of 
combs, snuflT-boxes, &c., and in inlaying and other ornamental work. The best 
tortoiseshell is that of the Indian Archipelago; arnTthe finest of this quarter is obtained 
on the shore* of the Spice Islands and New Guinea. When the finest West Indian 
tortoiseshell is worth, in the London market* 46#., the finest East Indian is worth 
60#. per lb. Under the latter name, however, a great deal of inferior shell is im- 
ported, brought from various parts of the East Indies. The goodness of tortoise- 
shell depends mainly on the thickness and size of the scales, and in a smaller degree on 
the clearness and brilliancy of the colours. Before the opening of the British inter- 
course with India, the greater part of the tortoiseshell which eventually found its way 
to Europe, was first <&rried to Canton, wlrich then formed the principal mart for the 
commodity. It is still an article of trade from that city ; but the imports and exports 
ate inconsiderable, Singapore being now the chief mart for this article. Its price at 
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the latter varies from 7 50 and 900 to from 1,000 to 1,600 dollars per picul, according to 
quality. — (Crawfurd's Indian Archipelago ; Singapore Chronicle ; Canton Register. ) 

Tho Imports of tortoiseshell Into ClreatHrltafn from all places eastward of the Cape of Good Hope 
amount to about 40,000 lbs. a year. The duty was reduced in 1842 to 1#. per lb. 

TOYS ( Ger. Spielzeng t Speilsachen ; Du. Speelgoed ; Fr. Jouets , BimbeJots ; It. 
Trastulti; Sp. Dijes , Juguetes de ninnos ; Rus. Igrushki), include every trifling article 
made expressly for the amusement of children. How frivolous soever these articles 
may appear in the estimation of superficial observers, their manufacture employs hun- 
dreds of hands, and gives bread to many families, in Dondon, Birmingham, &c. The 
greatness of the demand for them may be inferred, from the fact, that a manufacturer of 
glass beads, and articles of that description, has received a single order for 5001. worth of 
dolls* eyes ! — (Fowr/A Report , Artisans and Machinery , p. SI 4.) Considerable quan- 
tities are also imported from Holland ; which supplies us with several sorts of wooden 
toys on more reasonable terms than we can afford to produce them. But of late years, 
these have been made in greater abundance in England than formerly. The duty on 
toys, which down to 1842 was an ad valorem one of 20 per cent., produced, in 1840, 
4,630/., showing that the value of the toys imported for home use amounted to 23,153/. 
In 1842, the duty was reduced to lOper cent, ad valorem. 

TRAGACANTH, a species of gum, the produce of the Astragalus Tragacantha, 
a thorny shrub growing in Persia, Crete, and the islands of the I^evant. It e^des 
about the end of June from the stem and larger branches, and soon dries in tht^Eun. 

It is inodorous ; impressing a very slightly bitter taste as it softens in the mouth. It 
has a whitish colour ; is semitransparent ; and in very thin, wrinkled, vermiform 
pieces ; it is brittle, but not easily pulverised, except in frosty weather, or in a 
warmed mortar. It should be chosen in long twisted * pieces, white, very clear, and 
free from all other colours ; the brown, and particularly the black pieces, should be 
wholly rejected. — ( Thomsons Chemistry ; Dr. A. T. Thomson' s Dispensatory ; Milbum's 
Orient. Com . ) 

The entries of tragacanth for home consumption in 1840 and 1841, were at the rate of 29,435 lbs. a 
year. 

TREATIES (COMMERCIAL). By a commercial treaty is meant a treaty 
between two independent nations, for facilitating, and most commonly, also, regulating 
the commerce carried on between them. 

Origin , Objects , and Policy of mcniern Commercial Treaties. — During the middle ages, 
and down, indeed, to a comparatively recent period, foreigners resident in a country, 
whether for commercial or other purposes, were, for the most part, subject to very harsh 
treatment. At one time, it was usual in England to make aliens liable for the debts and 
crimes of each other ; and the practice, formerly so common, of laying heavier duties on 
the goods imported ami exported by aliens than by British subjects, is not even yet, we 
grieve to say, altogether abandoned. In France, and some other countries, during the 
14th and 15th centuries, a stranger was incapable of bequeathing property by will ; and 
the whole of his personal as well as real estate, fell, at his death, to the king or the lord 
of the barony. This barbarous law was known by the name of Droit cT Aubaine, and 
was not completely abolished in France till a very late period. — ( Robertson's Charles V. 
vol. i. note 29.) Previously to last century, the laws with respect to shipwreck, though 
inimitely more humane than they had been at a more remote period, were calculated 
rather to promote the interest of the sovereign of the country, or the ^feudal lords'on 
whose territories shipwrecked vessels might be thrown, than those of the unfortunate 
owners or survivors. — (See Wreck.*) The most serious obstacles were then, also, 
opposed, by the prevalent insecurity, and the arbitrary nature of the tolls which the 
lords were in the habit of exacting, to the transit of commodities through the territories 
of one state to those of another. 

Under such .circumstances, it became of much importance for commercial states to _ 
endeavour to obtain, by means of treaties, that protection and security for the persons 
and properties of their subjects, when abroad, against unjust treatment and vexatious 
exactions, which they could not have obtained from the laws of the countries in which 
they might happen to reside. Thus, it was stipulated by Edward II., in 1325, that 
the merchants and mariners of Venice should have power to come to England for 10 
years, with liberty to sell their merchandise and to return home in safety, without 
having either their persons or goods stopped on account of other people's crimes or debts.” 
— ( Anderson , anno 1325.) The commercial treaties negotiated during the 15th, 16th; 
and 17th centuries, are full of similar conditions ; and there can l^no doubt that by 

.** The practice of confiscating shipwrecked property contluued In France till 1681, when It was abolished 
oy an edict of Louis XIV. It was at one time comiM in Germany, to use the words of M. Bouchaud, 

“ PO} lr les pr6dlcateurs de prier Dieu en chaire. otTtt se fosse bim dcs naufrages st»r UurscOtes ! •• — 
(ThSorie dcs Trait*!* de Commerce, n. 118.) And the fact, that the celebrated jurist Thomasius wrote a 
dissertation In defence of such prayers, affords, if possible, a still more striking proof of the spirit ot 
the period. 
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providing for the security of merchants and seamen when abroad, and suspending, with 
respect to them, the barbarous laws and practices then in force, they contributed 
materially to accelerate the progress of commerce a*d civilisation. 

Commercial treaties were also negotiated at a very early period for the regulation of 
neutral commerce during war ; and for defining the articles that should be deemed 
contraband, or which it should not be lawful for neutral ships to convey or carry to 
either belligerent. These are obviously points that can only be decided by express 
stipulations. * 

Instead, however, qf confining commercial treaties to their legitimate and proper pur- 
poses — the security of merchants and navigators, and the facility of commercial trans- 
actions — they very soon began to be employed as engines for promoting the commerce 
of one country at the expense of another. For more than 2 centuries, those engaged 
in framing commercial treaties have principally applied themselves to secure, either 
by force or address, some exclusive advantage in favour of the ships and products of 
their particular countries. Hence these compacts arc full of regulations as to the 
duties to be charged on certain articles, and the privileges to be enjoyed b£ certain 
ships according as they were cither produced by or belonged to particular countries. It 
was in the adjustment of these duties and regulations that the skill of the negotiator was 
chiefly put to the test. It was expected that he should be thoroughly acquainted with 
the state of every branch of industry, both in his own country and in the country with 
which he was negotiating ; and he was to endeavour so to adjust the tariff of duties, that 
those branches in which his own country was deficient might be benefited, and those 
in which the other was superior might be depressed 1 The idea of conducting a nego- 
tiation of this sort on a fair principle of reciprocity is of very late origin : success in 
circumventing, in over-reaching, or in extorting from fear or ignorance some oppressive, 
but 9 t the same time worthless privilege, was long esteemed the only proof of superior 
talent in negotiators. 

I nan able tract, attributed to Mr. Eden, afterwards I,ord Auckland, published in 1787 
( Historical and Political Remarks on the Tariff of the French Trcaty\ there is the follow- 
ing outline of the qualifications necessary to the negotiator of a commercial treaty : — 
“ Besides a general knowledge of the trade and reciprocal interests of the contracting par- 
ties, he ought to be precisely acquainted with their several kinds of industry and skill ; 
to discover their wants, to calculate their resources, and to weigh with nicety the state of 
their finances, and the proportionate interest of their money : nay, further, he should be 
able to ascertain the comparative population and strength of each country, together with 
the price and quality both of first materials, and also of the labour bestowed upon them : 
for this purpose he should inquire into the operations of every class of merchants and 
manufacturers concerned in the trade ; should consult their expectations on each of its 
several branches ; and collect their hopes and fears on the effect of such a commercial 
revolution, on the competition of rival nations. A good treaty of commerce, inde- 
pendent of the art of negotiation, is pronounced, by one who well knew the extent and 
difficulty of the subject, to be a ‘ masterpiece of skill.'” — (p. 10. ) 

Had Air. Eden concluded by stating, that no individual, or number of individuals, 
ever possessed, or ever would possess, the various qualifications which in his estimation 
were required in negotiating a “good commercial treaty,” he would only have affirmed 
what is most certainly true. We believe, however, that he had formed a totally false 
estimate, not only of the qualifications of a negotiator, but of the objects he ought to 
have in view. ft was the opinion of the Abbe Alably — ( Droit Publiquc de rEurop e, 
tome ii. p. 56 1. ), — an opinion in which we are disposed, with very little modification, to 
concur, — that when a few general rules are agreed upon for the effectual security of trade 
and navigation, including the importation and exportation of all commodities not pro- 
hibited by law ; the speedy adjustment of disputes ; the regulations of pilotage, harbour 
and light-house duties ; the protection of the property and effects of merchants in the 
event of a rupture, &c. ; all is done that ought to be attempted in a commercial treaty. 
It may, indeed, be properly stipulated that the goods of the contracting powers shall be 
admitted into each other’s ports on the same terms as “ those of the most favoured 
nations,” — that is, that no higher duties shall be charged upon them than on those 
of others. But here stipulation ought to cease. It is an abuse and a perversion of 
commercial treaties, to make them instruments for regulating duties or prescribing 
Custom-house regulations. 

We admit, indeed, that occasions may occur, in which it may be expedient to stipu- 
late for a reduction of duties or an abolition of prohibitions on the one side, in return for 
similar concessional^ the other. But all arrangements of this sort should be deter- 
mined by a convention limited to that parttaular object ; and a fixed and not very distant 
term should be specified, when the obtfpftion in the convention should expire, and 

• There U a good collection of trestles a* to thla point. In the Appendix to tho excellent work of 
Lamprcdi, Dei Commerclo de * Popolt Neutrali . — (See Contraband. ) 
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both parties be at liberty to continue or abandon the regulations agreed upon. Generally 
speaking, all treaties* which determine what the duties on importation or exportation 
shall be, or which stipulate for presences, are radically objectionable. Nations ought 
to regulate their tariffs in whatever mode they judge best for the promotion of their 
own interests, without being shackled by engagements with others. If foreign powers 
be all treated alike, none of them has just grounds of complaint ; and it can rarely be for 
the interest oFany people to show preferences to one over another. Those, for example, 
by whom we may be most advantageously supplied with foreign products, require no 
preferences ; and if we exclude them, or give a preference to others, we incontestably 
injure ourselves : and yet 19 out of 20 of the regulations as to duties in commercial 
treaties have been founded on this preposterous principle. They have been employed to 
divert trade into channels, where it would not naturally flow ; that is, to render it less 
secure and less profitable than it would otherwise have been. 

A great deal of stress has usually been laid upon the advantages supposed to be derived 
from the privileges sometimes conceded in commercial treaties. But we believe that 
those who inquire into the subject will find that such concessions have, in every case, 
been noFonly injurious to the party making them, but also to the party in whose favour 
they have been made. The famous commercial treaty with Portugal, negotiated by Mr. 
Methuen in 1703, was almost universally regarded, for a very long period, as admirably 
calculated to promote the interests of this country ; but it is now generally admitted, by 
every one who has reflated upon such subjects, that few transactions have taken place 
by which these interests have been more deeply injured. It stipulated for the free ad- 
mission of British woollens into Portugal, from which they happened, at the time, to be 
excluded ; but in return for this concession — a concession far more advantageous to the 
Portuguese than to us — tre bound ourselves “for ever hereafter ” to admit wines of the 
growth of Portugal into Great Britain at gds of the duty payable on the wines of 
France ! Thus, in order to open an access for our woollens to the limited market of 
Portugal, we consented, in all time to come, to drink inferior wine, bought at a com- 
paratively high price ! — (See Wine. ) lliis, however, was not all : by excluding one of 
the principal equivalents the French had to offer for our commodities, we necessarily 
lessened tlicir ability to deal with us ; at the same time that we provoked them to adopt 
retaliatory measures against our trade. It is owing more to the stipulations in the 
Methuen treaty than to any thing else, that the trade between Ehgland and France — 
a trade that would naturally be of vast extent and importance — has so long been con- 
fined within comparatively narrow limits. 

It is visionary to imagine that any nation will ever continue to grant to another any 
exclusive advantage in her markets, unless she obtain what she reckons an equivalent 
advantage in the markets of the other. And if a commercial treaty stipulating for an 
exclusive privilege be really and bona fide observed by the country granting the privilege, 
we may be sur£ that the concessions made by the country in whose favour it is granted 
are sufficient fully to countervail it. Those who grasp at exclusive privileges' in matters 
of this sort, or who attempt to extort valuable concessions from the weakness or ignorance 
of their neighbours, are uniformly defeated in their object. All really beneficial 
commercial transactions are bottomed on a fair principal of reciprocity ; and that nation 
will always flourish most, and have the foundations of her prosperity best secured, who 
is a universal merchant, and deals with all the world on the same fair and liberal 
principles. 

The justness of these principles, we are glad to observe, is now beginning to be very 
generally admitted. Stipulations as to duties and Custom-house regulations are disap- 
pearing from commercial treaties ; and it is to be hoped that, at no distant period, every 
trace of them may have vanished. 

A good work on the principle*, style, and history of commercial treaties is a desideratum. The best 
we have seen are Mascovius De Firderibus Cotnnurrciovum % -Ito. Leipsic, 1735; and Bouchaud, Th&one 
des Tratit* de Commerce , 12mo. Paris, 1777. But these are principally works of erudition, and were 
written before the sound principles of commercial policy had been unfolded. There is no good collec- 
tion of commercial treaties in the English language ; but Mr. Hertslet’s work Is valuable, as containing 
the recent treaties in an accessible form. 

We subjoin copies of the principal commercial treaties and conventions existing at this 
moment (January 1844) between Great Britain and other powers. 


Austkia. 

Treats/ Of Commerce and Navigation betircen her Britannic Majesty and the Emperor qf Austria, 
Signed at Vienna , July 3. 1838. 

Article 1. From the date of the ratification of this present treaty, British vessels arriving in or de- 
parting from the ports of his Majesty the Emperor of Austria, and Austrian vessels arriving in or de- 
parting from the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and those of all the pos- 
sessions of her Britannia Majesty, shall be subject to no other or higher duties or charges, of whatsoever 
nature they may be, than those which are actually or may hereafter be imposed on national vessels, on 
* « r f, I ? torin B into or departing from such ports respectively. .. 

2. All productions of the soil? industry, and Art of the states and possessions of his Majesty, the Emperor 
of Austria, including the said productions which may be exported through the northern outlet of the 
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Elbe, and the eastern nutlet of the Danube, ancl which may be imported into the ports of the United 
Kingdom and the possessions of her Britannic Majesty ; and also all the productions of the soil, Industry, 
and art of the United Kingdom and possession? of her Britannic Majesty, which may be imported Into 
the ports of his Majesty the Emperor of Austria, shall enjoy reciprocally, in all respects, the same privl- 
leges and immunities, and may be imported and exported exactly in tho same manner, in vessels of the 
one as in vessels of the other of the high contracting parties. 

S. All commodities which are not the productions of the soil, industry, and art of the tw’O respective 
states or their possessions, and which may be legally imported fretn the ports of Austria, including those 
of the Danube, into the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. of Mflfa, and Gibraltar, 
and other possessions of her Britannic Majesty, in Austrian vessels, shall be subject to the same duties 
only which would be paid on the same articles, if they were imported In British vessels. 

Her Britannic Majesty extends by this treaty to Austrian navigation and trade, the full benefits of the 
two British acts of parliament passed on the *28th of August, 1833, regulating the trade and navigation of 
the United Kingdom and British possessions, as well as all other privileges of rominercc aftd navigation 
now eujoyed. or to be hereafter granted, by existing laws, by orders in council, or by treaties, to the most 
favoured nations. 

4. All Austrian vessel* arriving from tho ports of the Danube, as far as Galarx Inclusively, shall, to- 

gether with their cargoes, be admitted into the ports of the United Kingdom of Gceat Britain and Ire- 
land and of all the possessions of her Britannic Majesty, exactly in the same manner as if such vessels 
came direct from Austrian ports, with all the privileges and immunities stipulated by the present treaty 
of navigation and commerce. In like manner, all British vessels, with their cargoes, shall continue to 
be placed upon the same footing as Austrian vessels, whenever such British vessels shall enter into or 
depart from the same ports. * 

5. In consideration of British vessels, arriving direct from other countries than those l>elonglng to the 
high contracting parties, being admitted with their cargia^s into Austrian ports, without paying any other 
duties whatever tnan those paid by Austrian vessels, so also the productions of the soil and industry of 
the parts of Asia or Africa situated within the Straits of Gibraltar, which shall have been brought into 
the ports of Austria, may be re-exported from thence in Austrian Vessels directly Into British ports, in 
the same manner, and with the same privileges, as to all manner of duties and immunities, as if these 
productions were imported from Au^ian ports in British vessels. 

6. All commodities and articles of Mvnmerce which, according to the stipulations of the present treaty, 
or by the existing laws and ordinances of the respective states, may be legally imported Into or ex|Hirtcd 
from the states and possessions of the two high contracting parties, whether under the British or the 
Austrian flag, shall in like manner he subject to the same duties, w hether. impor ltd by national vessels or 
by those of the Other state; and upon all commodities and articles of commerce which may he legally 
exported from ports of either state, the same premiums, drawbacks, and advantages shall be accorded, 
whether they are exported by the vessels of the one or by those of the other state. 

7. All commodities and articles of commerce, which shall l»e imported, placed in depAt. or warehoused 
in the ports of the states and possessions of the two high contracting parties, so long as they shall remain 
in depot or warehouse, and shall not he used for internal consumption, shall he subject, upon re-exporta- 
tation to the same treatment and duties, whether that re-exportation shall be made in the vessels of the 
one or in those of the other state. 

8. No priority or preference shall he given, directly or indirectly, by the government of either country, 
or by any company or corporation, or agent acting on its behalf or under its authority, in the purchase 
of any article the production of the soil, industry, or art of either of the two states anti their possessions, 
in>|H»rted into the ports of the other, on account of the nationality of the vessel in which such articles 
may be imported ; it being the true intent and meaning of the high contracting parties, that no difference 
or distinction whatever shall be made in this res|a*ct. 

9. In regard to the commerce to be carried on in Austrian vessels with the British possessions in the 
East indies, her Britannic Majesty consents to grant the same facilities nml privileges to the subjects of 
his Imperial and Koyal Apostolic Majesty, as are or may be enjoyed under any treaty or act of parlia- 
ment, by the subjects or citizens of the most favoured nations ; subject to the laws, rules, regulations, 
and restrictions, width are or may become applicable to the vessel! nix I subjects of any other foreign 
country enjoying the like advantages and privileges of trading with the said possessions. 

10. The present treaty does not include the navigation and carrying trade between one port and an- 
other, situated in the dominions of one contracting party, by the vessels of the other, as far as regards the 
carrying of passengers, commodities, and articles of commerce ; this navigation and transport being re- 
served to national vessels. 

11. The vessels and subjects of the high contracting parties shall, by the present treaty, enjoy recipro- 
cally all the advantages, immunities, and privileges, within the ports of their respective states and pos- 
sessions, which are now enjoyed by the navigation and commerce of the most favoured nations: the 
effect hereof being to secure, in the United Kingdom and British possessions, to Austrian vessels and 
subjects, the full and entire advantages of navigation and commerce allowed by the Navigation Act passed 
in London on the 28th of August, 1833, and by another act of the same date, regulating the trade of the 
British possessions abroad ; or which may he accorded by orders in council or by treaty to other powers : 
and in like manner British vessel* and subjects shall enioy, in the ports of the states and possessions of 
his Imperial and Royal Apostolic Majesty, the full and entire advantages of navigation and commerce 
granted by existing taws, regulations, and ordinances, or by treaty, to foreign powers : and her Majesty 
the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and his Imperial and Royal Apostolic 
Majesty, engage reciprocally not to grant any favours, privileges, or immunities whatsoever, in matters of 
commerce and navigation, to the subjects of any other state, which shall not be also at the same time 
extruded to the subjects of the one or of the other of the high contracting parties, gratuitously, if the 
concession in favour of the other state shall have been gratuitous, or upon giving as nearly as possible the 
same compensation or equivalent, in case the concession shall have lieen conditional. 

12. The clause of Article VII. of the convention concluded at Paris the 6th November, 1815, between 
the courts of Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, relative to the commerce between the states 
of his Imperial and Koyal Apostolic Majesty and the United States of the Ionian Islands, shall remain in 
force. 

13. The present treaty, after being signed and ratified, shall replace the convention of navigation and 
commerce concluded the 21st December, 1829, in London, between the governments of hts Britannic 
Majesty and of hi* Imperial and Royal Apostolic Majesty ; and shall continue in force until the 31st of 
December. 1848 ; and further, until the expiration of 12 months after one of the high contracting parties 
shall have notified to the other the Intention to terminate its duration. It Is further agreed, that in 12 
month* after one of the high contracting parties has received from the other such notification, this treaty, 
and all the stipulations it contains* ahall cease to be obligatory upon either party. 

, 14. The present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications exchanged at Vienna, in the space of one 
month, or sooner if possible. . 

In witness whereof, Ac. plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto the seals oi 
their arms. 

• Done at Vienna the 3d day of July, in the year of our Lord 1838. 

Frrdkmc Jambs Lamb. 

Micttbknich. 
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Declaration tinned by the respective Plenipotentiaries on the conclusion of the preceding Treaty , 

With a view to prevent beforehand all doubt which might hereafter arise with regard to the true tense 
of thW expressions contained in the treaty of commerce and navigation, signed this day between dhe pleni- 
potentiaries of her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of his 
Majesty the Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary and Bohemia, the high contracting parties have agreed, 
by common consent, that the French text of the said treaty shall bo considered by the Austrian govern- 
ment as the original text. 

In witness whereof, the present declaration has been done in duplicate, and signed by the respective 
plenipotentiaries. 

Vienna, 3d July, 1838. 

Frederic Jambs Lamb. 

Metternich. 


Declaration made by the Plenipotentiary of her Britannic Majesty, on the Exchange qf the Ratifications 

of the preceding Treaty. 

In proceeding to the exchange of the ratifications of the treaty of commerce and navigation, between 
her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and his Majesty the Emperor 
of Austria, King of Hungary and Bohemia, concluded and signed at Vienna on the 3d of July, 1838, 
the undersigned plenipotentiary of her Britannic Majesty is commanded by her Majesty to explain and 
'declare : — " 

1. That in the preamble of the said treaty, the words “ the commercial relations of their respective 
states and possessions ” shall be understood to mean “ the commercial relations between their respec- 
tive states and possessions,” the latter form of words being that adopted in the preamble of the conven- 
tion of com mar ce between. Great Britain and Austria, signed at London, December 21. 1829. 

2. That the stipulations of the third article of the aforesaid treaty of the 3d of July, 1838, relating to 
goods not the produce of the respective states, shall be understood to be mutual. 

3. That by the seventh article jLthe aforesaid treaty of the 3d of July, 1838, it is understood that 
goods placed in warehouse shall rnPbe liable to duty unless entered for consumption ; and tnay be ex- 
ported on the same terms in the ships of the one as in those of the other country. 

Her Britannic Majesty’s ratification of the aforesaid treaty of ranmerce and navigation is exchange 
under the explicit declarations and understandings above mc*ntlon«H. 

Done at Milan, the 14th day of September, 1838. 

Frederic James Lamb. 


Counter Declaration made by the Austrian Plenipotentiary. 

In consequence of the declaration presented this day by his Excellency, Sir Frederic Lamb, Ambassa- 
dor of her Britannic Majesty to his Imperial and ltoyal Apostolic Majesty, on the occasion of the exchange 
of the ratifications of the treaty of commerce and navigation, concluded and signed at Vienna on the 3d 
of July, between the plenipotentiaries of his Imj>enal and Hoyal Apostolic Majesty, and of her Britannic 
Majesty, which declaration is conceived in the lollowing terms : — 

1. That in the preamble of the said treaty the words “ the commercial relations of their respective 
states and possessions ” shall be understood to mean “ the commercial relations between their respective 
states and possessions," the latter form of words being that adopted in the preamble of the convention 
of commerce signed at London on the 21st of December, 1829, between Austria and Great Britain. 

2. That the stipulations of the 3d article of the aforesaid treaty of the 3d of July, 1838, relating to 
goods not the produce of the respective states, shall be understood to be mutual. 

3 That by the 7th article of the treaty of the 3d of July, 1838, it is understood that goods placed in 
warehouse, shall not be liable to duty, unless entered for consumption and may be exported on tho 
same terms in the ships of the one as in those of the other country. 

The undersigned, chauccflTor of court and state, is authorised by his Majesty the Emperor, his august 
master, to accede, in every particular, to this declaration presented by his Excellency tho Ambassador of 
her Britannic Majesty. 

Done at Milan, the 14th of September, 1838. 

Metternich. 


China. 


Treaty between Her Majesty and the Emperor of China , signed, in the English and Chinese Languages, 
at Nanking , August 29. 1842. Ratifications exchanged at Hong- Kong, 26 th June, 1843. 

Article I. There shall henceforward he peace and friendship between her Majesty the Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and his Majesty the Emperor of China, and between their 
respective subjects, who shall enjoy full security and protection for their persons and property within the 
dominions of the other. 

2. His Majesty the Emperor of China agrees, that British subjects, with their families and establish- 
ments, shall be allowed to reside, for the purpose of carrying on their mercantile pursuits, without mo- 
lestation or restraint, at the cities and towns of Canton, Amoy, Foo-chow-foo, Ningpo, and Shanghai ; and 
her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, &c. will appoint superintendents, or consular officers, to reside 
at each of the above-named cities or towns, to be the medium of communication between the Chinese 
authorities and the said merchants, and to see that the just duties and other dues of the Chinese govern- 
ment, as hereafter provided for, are duly discharged by her Britannic Majesty’s subjects. 

3. It being obviously necessary and desirablo that British subjects should have some port whereat they 
may careen and refit their ships when required, and keep stores for that purpose, his Majesty the Em- 
peror of China cedes to her Majestv the Queen of Great Britain, &c. the ^sland of Hong-Kong, to be 

f possessed in perpetuity by her Brita'unic Majesty, her heirs and successors, and to he governed by such 
aws and regulations as her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, Ac. shall see fit to direct. 

4. The Emperor of China agrees to pay the sum of six millions of dollars, as the value of the opium 
which was delivered up at Canton in the month of March, 1839, as a ransom for the lives of her Britannic 
Majesty's superintendent and subjects who had been Imprisoned ami threatened with death by the Chinese 
high officers. 

ft. The government of China having compelled the British merchants trading at Canton to deal ex- 
clusively with certain Chinese merchants, called Hong merchants (or Co- Hong), who had been licensed 
by tho Chinese government for that purpose, the Emperor of China agrees to abolish that practice In 
future at all ports where British merchants may reside, and to permit them to carry on their mercantile 
transactions with whatever persons they please : and his Imperial Majesty further agrees to pay to the 
British government the sum of three millions of dollars, on account of debts due to British subjects by 
some of the said Iiong merchants, or Co-Hong, who have become insolvent, and who owe very large 
money to subjects of her Britannic Majesty. .... 

The government of her Britanmc Majesty having been obliged to send out an expedition to demand 
*od obtain redress for the violent and unjust* prtx:eoding8 of the Chinese high authorities towards her 
rA a V n * c Majesty** officer and imbjects, the Emperor of China agrees to pay the sum of twelve millions 
or dollars, on account of the expenses incurred ; and her Britannic Majesty's plenipotentiary voluntarily 
on behalf of her Majesty, to deduct from the said amount of twelve millions of dollars, any sums 
Jhich may have been received bv her Majesty’s combined forces, as ransom for cities and towns in China, 
subsequent to the 1st day of Aug'ust, 1841 . 
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7. lAt agreed, that the total amount of twenty-one millions of dollars, described in the three preceding 
articles, shall be paid as follows : — 

Six millions immediately. m 

Six millions in 1813 ; that is, three millions on or before the 30th of the month of June, and three mil- 
lions on or before the 3)st of December. 

Five millions in 1844 ; that is, two millions and a half on or beforo the 30th of June, and two millions 
and a half on or before the 31st of December. 

Four millions in 1843 ; that is, two millions on or before the 30th of June, and two millions on or before 
the 31st of December. 

And it is further stipulated, that interest, at the rate of fl per cent, per annum, shall be paid by the go. 
verpment of China on any portion of the above sums that are not punctually discharged at the periods 
fixed. 

8. The Emperor of China agrees to release, unconditionally, all subjects of her Britannic Majesty 
(whether natives of Europe or India), who may be in confinement at this moment In any part of the 
Chinese empire. 

9. The Emperor of China agrees to publish and promulgate, under his imperial sign manual and 
seal, a full and entire amnesty and act of indemnity to all subjects of China, on account of their having 
resided under, or having had dealings and intercourse with, or having entered the service of, her Britannic 
Majesty, or of her Majesty's officers ; and his Imperial Majesty further engages to release all Chinese 
subjects who may be at this moment in confinement for similar reasons. 

10. The Emperor of China agrees to establish at all the ports which are, by the second article of this 

treaty, to be thrown open for the resort of British merchants, a fair and regular tariff* of export and 
Import customs and other dues, which tariff shall be publicly notified and promulgated for ge neral in- 
formation ; and the Emperor 4 further. engages, that, when British merchandise shall have once paid at 
any of the said ports the regulated customs and dues, agreeablo to the tariff to be hereafter fixed, such 
merchandise may be conveyed by Chinese merchants to any province or city in the interior of the empire 
of China, on paying a further amount as transit duties, which shall not exceed per cent, on the tariff 
value of such goods (See, for Tariff, art. Canton.) 

11. It is agreed that her Brttnnnic Majesty’s chief high officer China shall correspond with the 
Chinese high officers, both at the capital and in the provinces, under the term “ communication the 
subordinate British officers and ChiaBfi high officers in the provinces, under the term “ statement,’* on 
the part of the former, and on the pair of the latter, “ declaration ; ” and the subordinates of both coun- 
tries on a fpoting of perfect equality: merchants and others not holding official situations, and therefore 
not included in the above, on both sides, to use the term 41 representation” in all papers addressed to, or 
intended for the notice of, the respective governments. 

12. On the assent of the Emperor of China to this treaty being received, and the discharge of the first 
instalment of money, her Britannic Majesty’s forces will retire from Nanking and the Grand Canal, and 
will no longer molest or stop the trade of China. The military post at Chinhae will also la* withdrawn ; 
but the islands of Koolangsoo. and that of Chusan, will continue to be held by her Majesty's forces 
until the money payments, and the arrangements for opening the ports to British merchants, be com- 
pleted. 

13. The ratification of this treaty by her Majcstv the Queen of Great Britain, Ac. and his Majesty the 
Emperor of China, shall be exchange*! as soon as the great distance which separates England from China 
will admit ; but, in the meantime, counterpart copies of it, signed and sealed by the plenipotentiaries on 
behalf of their respective sovereigns, shall be mutually delivered, and all its provisions ami arrangements 
shall take effect. 

Done at Nanking, and signed and sealed by the plenipotentiaries onboard her Britannic Majesty’s ship 
“Cornwallis,” this 29th day of August, 1842; corresponding with the Chinese date, twenty-fourth day 
of the seventh month, in the twenty -second year of Taoukwang. 

Henry Potvinger, 

Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, 

And signed by the seals of four Chinese commissioners. 


Denmark. 

Convention of Commerce between Great Britain and Denmark , signed at London , the 1G th qf June, 1824. 

Article 1. From and after the 1st day of July next, Danish vessels entering or departing from the 
ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and British vessels entering or departing from 
the ports of his Danish Majesty’s dominions, shall not be subject to any other or higher duties or charges 
whatever, than are or shall be levied on national vessels entering or departing from such ports 
respectively. 

1. All articles of the growth, produce, or manufacture of any of the dominions of either of the high 
contracting parties, which arc or shall be permitted to be imported into or exported from the ports of the 
United Kingdom and of Denmark respectively, in vessels of the one country, shall, in like manner, be 
Imported into and exported from those ports in vessels of the other. 

3. All articles not of the growth, produce, or manufacture or the dominions of his Britannic Majesty, 
which can legally be imported from the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland into the ports ami 
dominions of the King of Denmark, in British ships, shall be subject only to the same duties ms are pay- 
able upon the like articles, if Imported in Danish ships ; and the same reciprocity shall be observed with 
regard to Danish vessels in the ports of the said United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, In respect 
to all articles not the growth, produce, or manufacture of tne dominions of his Danish Majesty, which 
can legally be imported into the ports of the United Kingdom in Danish ships. 

4- Ail goods which can legally be imported into the ports of either country, shall be admitted at the 
lime rate of duty, whether imported in vessels of the other country, or in national vessels ; and all goods 
which can be legally exported fromgthe ports of either country, shall be entitled to the same bounties, 
drawbacks, and allowances, whether exported in vessels of the other country, or in national vessels. 

b. No priority or preference shall be given, directly or indirectly, by the government of either 
country, or by any company, corporation, or agent, aettng on it» behalf or under its authority, in the 
purchase of any article the growth, produce, or manufacture of either country Imported into tne other, 
on account of or In reference to the character of the vessel in which such article was imported : it being 
the true Intent and meaning of the high contracting parties, that no distinction or difference whatever 
•hall be made in this respect. .... 4{ „ 

0. The high contracting parties having mutually determined not to include in the present convention 
their respective colonies, Tn which are comprehended, on the part of Denmark, Greenland, Iceland, and 
the Islands of Ferro© ; it is expressly agreed that the Intercourse which may at present legally be carried 
on | w tfts subjects or ships of either of the said high contracting parties with the colonies of the other, 
•haU remain upon the same footing as if this convention had never Jgeen concluded. 

7* -The present convention shall be In force for the term of 10 years from the date hereof} and further, 
until th* end of 12 months after either of the high contracting parties shall have given notice to tne 
other of Its intention tp terminate the same : each of the high contracting parties reserving to Itself tne 
right of giving such notice to the other, at the end of the said term of 10 years ; and it Is hereby Rgrceu 
between them, that at the expiration of 12 months after such notice shall have been received oy 
either parly from the other, this convention, and all the provisions thereof, shall altogether cease ana 
determine. 
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fl. The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at Loudon, within 
one mSfcith from the date hereof, or sooner if possihle. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto the 
seals of their arms. 

Done at London, the 16th of June, 1824, George Canning. 

W. Hlskisson. 

C. E. Moltks. 

Separate Article. 

The high contracting parties reserve to themselves to enter upon additional stipulations for the purpose 
of facilitating and extending, even beyond what is comprehended in the convention of this date, the 
commercial regulations of tneir respective subjects and dominions, upon the principle either of reciprocal 
or equivalent advantages, as the case may be. And 'in the event of any articles or article being con. 
eluded between the said high contracting parties, for giving effect to such stipulations, it is hereby agreed, 
that the article or articles which may hereafter be so concluded shall be considered as forming part of the 
aforesaid convention. 

Additional Article. 

Their Britannic and Danish Majesties mutually agree, that no higher or other duties shall be levied in 
either of their dominions (their respective colonies being excepted from the convention of this date), upon 
any personal property of their respective subjects, on the removal of same from the dominions of tneir 
said Majesties reciprocally, either upon the inheritance of such property, or otherwise, than are or shall 
be payable )u each state, upon the like property, when removed by a subject of such state respectively. 

France. 


Convention qf Commerce between His Britannic Majesty and the Most Christian King, together with two 
additional Ar tides thereunto annexed, signed at London , January ‘26. 1826. 

Article 1. French vessels coming from or departing for the ports of France, or, if in ballast, coming 
from or departing for any place, shall not be subject, in the ports of the United Kingdom, either on 
entering into or departing from the same, to any higher duties of tonnage, harbour, light-house, pilotage, 
quarantine, or other similar or corresponding duties, of whatever naUMLor under whatever denomination, 
than those to which British vessels, in respect of the same voyagflfwre or may be subject, on entering 
into or departing from such ports ; and, reciprocally, from and after the same period, British vessels 
doming from or departing for the ports of the U. Kingdom, or, if in ballast, coming from or departing 
for any place, shall not be subject, in the ports of France, either in entering into or departing from the 
same, to any higher duties of tonnage, harbour, light-house, pilotage, quarantine, or other similar or cor- 
responding duties, of whatever nature, or under whatever denomination, than those to which French 
vessels, in respect of the same voyages, are or may be subject, on entering Into or departing from such 
ports ; whether such duties are collected separately, or are consolidated in one and the same duty ; — his 
Most Christian Majesty reserving to himself to regulate the amount of such duty or duties in France, 
according to the rate at which they are or may be established in the U. Kingdom : at the same time, 
with a view of diminishing the burdens imposed upon the navigation of the two countries, his Most 
Christian Majesty will always be disposed to reduce the amount of the said burdens in France, in 
proportion to any reduction which may hereafter be made of those now levied in the ports of the U. 
Kingdom. 

2. Goods which can or inay be legally imported into the ports of the U. Kingdom, from the ports of 
Franco, if so imported in French vessels, shall be subject to no higher duties than if imported in British 
vessels ; and, reciprocally, goods which can or may be legally imported into the ports of France, from the 
ports of the U. Kingdom, if so imported in British vessels, shall be subject to no higher duties than if 
imported in French vessels. The produce of Asia. Africa, and America, not being allowed to be imported 
from the said countries, nor from any other, in French vessels, nor from France in French, British, or 
any other vessels, into the ports of the U. Kingdom, for home consumption, but only for warehousing 
and re-exportation, his Most Christian Majesty reserves to himself to direct that, in like manner, the 
produce of Asia, Africa, and America, shall not be imported from the said countries, nor from any other, 
m British vessels, nor from the United Kingdom in British, French, or any other vessels, into the ports 
of France, for the consumption of that kingdom, but only for warehousing, and re-exportation. 

With regard to the productions of the countries of Europe, it is understood between the high contracting 
parties, that such productions shall not be imported, in British ships, into France, for the consumption of 
that kingdom, unless such ships shall have been laden therewith in some port of the United Kingdom ; 
and that his Britannic Majesty may adopt, if he shall think fit, some corresponding restrictive measure, 
with regard to the productions of the countries of Europe imported into the port* of the United Kingdom 
in French vessels: the high contracting parties reserving, however, to themsetaML the power of milking, 
by mutual consent, such relaxations in the strict execution of the present aracle, as they may think 
useful to the respective interests of the 2 countries, upon the principal of mutual concessions, affording 
each to the other reciprocal or equivalent advantages. 

3. All goods which can or may be legally exported from the ports of either of the 2 countries, shall, 
oh their export, pay the same duties of exportation, whether the exportation of such goods be made iu 
British or in French vessels, provided the said vessels proceed, respectively, direct from the ports of the 
f>ne country to those of the other. And all the said goods so exported in British or French vessels, shall 
he reciprocally entitled to the same bounties, drawbacks, and other allowances of the same nature, which 
are granted by the regulations of each country, respectively. 

4. It is mutually agreed between the high contracting parties, that in the intercourse of navigation 
between their 2 countries, the vessela of any third power shall in no case obtain more favourable 
conditions than those stipulated, in the present convention, in favour of British and French vessels. 

•V The fishing-boats of either of the 2 eountries, which may be forced by stress of weather to seek 
shelter in the ports or on the coast of the other country, shall not be subject to any duties or port charges 
of any description whatsoever ; provided the said boats, when so driven in by stress of weather, shall not 
discharge or receive on board any cargo, or portion of cargo, in the ports or on the parts of the coast 
where they shall have sought shelter. . _ .. 

6. It U agreed that the provisions of the present convention between the high contracting parties 
shall be reciprocally extended and in force, in all the possessions subject to their respective dominions in 
Europe. 

7. The present convention shall be in force for the term of 10 years, from the Mh of April of thejore- 

sent year ; and farther, until the end of 12 months after either of the high contracting parties shall Wave 
given notice to the other of its intention to terminate Us operation ; each of the high contractingna*fties 
reserving to itself the right of givluajmch notice to the other, at the end of the said term of lraeanL: 
nod it is agreed between them, thatl§| the end of 12 months’ extension agreed to on both sides, U*Is 
C °o v ™. tlon ‘ the stipulations tnffeof, shall altogether cease and determine. V* # 

The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged in Lonoeny within 
the space of 1 month, or sooner if possible. . $ _ . . . 

*n witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed tnHSto the 
■eais of their arms. 

none Rt London, the 26th day of January, In the year of our Lord 1826. 

G*orgb Canning. Lb d® Pougnao. 

William Huskisson. 
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Additional Articles. 

Article 1. French vessels shall be allowed to sail from any port whatever of the countries unMer the 
dominion of his Most Christian Majesty, to all the colonies of the United Kingdom (except those possessed 
tu^he Hast India Company), and to import into the said colonies all kinds of merchandise (being produce 
tlnhs the growth or manufacture of France, or of any country under the dominion of France), with the 
exception of such as are prohibited to be imported into the said colonies, or are permitted to be imported 
only from countries under the British dominion ; and the said French vessels, as well as the merchandise 
Imported In the same, shall not be subject, in the colonies of the United Kingdom, to other or higher 
duties than those to which British vessels may be subject, on importing the same merchandise from any 
foreign country, or which are imposed upon the merchandise itself. 

The same facilities shall be granted, reciprocally, in the colonies of France, with regard to the Import- 
ation in British vessels of ail kinds of merchandise, (being productions the growth and manufacture of 
the United Kingdom, or any country under the British dominion.) witli the exception of such as are 
prohibited to be imported into the said colonies, or are permitted to be imported only from countries 
under the dominion of France. And whereai all goods, the produce of any foreign country, may now Ik; 
imported into the colonies of the United Kingdom, in the ships of that country, with the exception of a 
limited list of specified articles, which can only be imported Into t lie said colonies in British ships, his 
Majesty the King of the United Kingdom reserves to himself the power of adding to the said list of 
excepted articles any other, the produce of the French dominions, the addition whereof may appear to 
his Majesty to bo necessary for placing the commerce and navigation to be permitted to the subjects of 
each of the high contracting parties with the colonies of the other, upon a fooling of fair reciprocity. 

2 French vessels shall be allowed to export from all the colonies of the United Kingdom (except those 
possessed by the Fast India Company) ail kinds of merchandise w hich are not prohibited to be exported 
from such colonies in vessels other than those of Great Britain ; and the said vessels, as well as the mer- 
chandise exported in the same, shall not he subject to other or higher duties than those to which British 
vessels may he subject, on exporting the said merchandise, or which are imposed upon the merchandise 
itself; and they shall he entitled to the same bounties, drawbacks, and other allowances of the same 
nature, to which British vessels would he entitled, on such exportation. 

The same facilities and privileges shall he granted, reciprocally, in all the colonies of France, for the 
exportation in British vessels, of aJfefcinds of merchandise, which are not prohibited to be exported from 
such colonies in vessels other than ffiose of France. 

These 2 additional articles shall have the same force and validity as if they uese inserted, wmrd for 
word, in the convention signed this day. They shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged 
at the same time. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto the 
seals of their arms. 

Done at London. Jan. 2d. IS JO. 

George Canning. Le Prince de Policjnac. 

William Hi ski*»so.n. 

A Treasury letter, dated 28th of March, 1 N‘jf>, directs that French vessels, and their cargoes legally 
imported or exported on board the same, according to the terms of theenmention in the preceding pages, 
are, from the tali of April, 1820, to he charged with such and the like duties only, of whatever kind they 
may be, that are charged on British vessels, and similar cargoes laden on hoard thereof ; and In like man- 
ner the same bounties, drawbacks, and allowances are to he paid on articles exported In French vessels, 
that are paid, granted, or allowed on similar articles exported in British vessels. And the necessary in- 
structions are to be transmitted to the officers in the colonies for carrying into effect the stipulations con. 
taint'd in the 2 additional articles of the said convention, respecting French vessels and their cargoes, 
from the 1st of October, 1826. 

A convention regulating the respective limits of the British and French oyster and other fisheries was 
signed at Paris, on the 2nd of August, 1839. 


Hansr Towns. 

Convention of Commerce between His Tiritannic Majesty, and the Free Hanseatic Republics of Lubeck, 
Bremen , and Hamburg, signed at London, Sept. 29. 1823. 

Article 1. From and after the date hereof, British vessels entering or departing from the ports of the 
free Hanseatic republics of Lubeck, Bremen, or Hamburg ; ami Uubcck, Bremen, or Hamburg vessel* 
entering or departing from the j>ortg of the United Kingdom of (ireat Britain and Ireland, shall not be 
subject to any other or higher ship duties or charges than are or shall be levied on national \ easels entering 
or departing frpm such ports respectively. 

2. All goods, whettttipthc production of the territories of the free Hanseatic republics of Uubcck, 
Bremen, or Hamburg, or of any other country, which may be legally imported from any of the port* of 
the said republics into the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in British vessels, shall, in like 
manner, he permitted to he imported in Unheck, Bremen, or Hamburg vessels ; and all goods, whether 
the productions of any of the dominions of his Britannic Majesty, or of any oilier country, which may be 
legally exported from the ports of the United Kingdom in British vessels, shall, in like manner, be per- 
mitted to be exported from the said ports in Lubeck, Bremen, or Hamburg vessels. And all goods, 
which may be legally imported into or exported from the ports of Uubcck, Bremen, or Hamburg, in 
national vessels, shall, in like manner, be permitted to be ini|>orted into or exported from the j>orls of 
Uubcck, Bremen, or Hamburg, in British vessels. 

3. All goods which can be legally imported into the ports of the United Kingdom directly from the 
ports of Lubeck, Brenu-n, or Hamburg, or either of them, shall he admitted at the same rate of duty, 
whether imported Tn British vessels, or in vessels belonging to either of the said republics ; and all goods 
which can be legally exported from the United Kingdom, shall he entitled to the same bounties, draw- 
backs, and allowances, whether exported in British or Hanseatic vessels. And the like reciprocity shall 
he observed, in the ports of the said republics, in respect to all goods which can he legally imported into 
or exported from any or cither of the said ports in vessels belonging to the United Kingdom. 

4 . No priority or preference shall he given, directly or indirectly , by any or either of the contracting 

parties, nor by any company* corporation, or agent, acting on their behalf or under their authority, in the 
purchase of any article, the growth, produce, or manufacture of their states respectively, imported into 
she other, on account df or in reference to the character of the vessel In which such article was bnpprtoii ; 
ft being the true intent and meaning of the high contracting, parties that no distinction or difference 
whoever shall be made in this respect. .... 

fn consideration of thfe limited extent of the territories belonging to the republics of Lubeck, lirem » 


bjects or eidsens of any or either of the said republics, or of any or either of the states * ‘ 

the GernugSb Confederation, such vessel, so built, owned, and navigated, shall, for all the | 
his convention, be taken to be and be considered as a vessel belonging to Uubcck, Brcmc , 

6*, Any* veisel* together with her cargo, belonging to either of the throe free Hanseatic republics of 
Lubeck* Bremen, or Hamburg, and coming from either of the said ports to the United Kingdom, si • 
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for all the purposes of this convention, be deemed to come from the country to which sucl^vcssel belongs ; 
and a qy British vessel and her cargo trading to the ports of Lubeek, Bremen, or Hamburg, directly or 
in succession, shall, for the like purposes, be on the footing of a Hanseatic vessel and her cargo making 
the same voyage. ® 

7. It is further mutually agreed that no higher or other duties shall be levied, in any or either of t 
states of the high contracting parties, upon any personal property of the subjects ana citizens of each 
respectively, on the removal of the same from tne dominions or territory of such states, (either upon 
inheritance of such property, or otherwise,) than are or shall be payable, in each state, upon the like pro- 
perty when removed by a subject or citizen of such state respectively. 

8. 1 he high contracting parties reserve to themselves to enter upon additional stipulations for the pur- 
pose of facilitating and extending, even beyond what is comprehended in the convention of this date, the 
commercial relations of their respective subjects and dominions, citizens and territories, upon the principle 
either of reciprocal or equivalent advantages, as the case may be ; and, in the event of any article or 
articles being concluded between the said high contracting parties, for giving effect to such stipulations, it 
is hereby agreed that the article or articles which may hereafter be so concluded shall be considered as 
forming part of the present convention. 

9. The present convention shall be in force for the term of 10 years from the date hereof; and further, 

until the end of 12 months after the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, on the 
one part, or the governments of the free Hanseatic republics of Lubeek, Bremen, or Hamburg, or either 
of them, on the other part, shall have given notice of their intention to terminate tire same ; each of the 
said high contracting parties reserving to itself the right of giving such notice to the other at the end of 
the said term of 10 years; and it is hereby agreed between them, that, at the expiration of 12 months 
after such notice shall have been received by either of the parties from the other, this convention, and all 
the provisions thereof, shall altogether cease and determine, as far as regards the states giving and receiv- 
ing such notice ; it being always understood and agreed, that, if one or more of the Hanseatic republics 
aforesaid shall, at the expiration of 10 years from the date hereof, give or receive notice of the proposed 
termination of this convention, such convention shall, nevertheless, remain in full force and operation as 
far as regards the remaining Hanseatic republics or republic which may not have given or received such 
notice. * 

It). The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at London, within 
one month from the date hereof, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto the 
seals of their arms.. 

Done at London, Sept. 29. 1825. George CANNING. 

W. llrsKissoN. 

James Col^choln. 


Supplement ary Convention to the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation of the of September , 1825, 

/n't ween the Senates of the Free Hanseatic Cities of l.ubeck , lire men, and Hamburg , and her Majesty 

the Qiwen of Great Britain and Ireland ; signed at London , the 3 d of August, 1811. 

Art. 1. The senate of the free Hanseatic cities of Lubeek, Bremen, and Hamburg, hereby agree that 
British vessels eoming from countries not being part of the dominions of her Britannic Majesty, shall 
henceforward, together with their cargoes, be admitted into the ports of l.ubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, 
and all vessels shall on their admission pay dues not higher nor other than those which shall be paid in 
similar circumstances by vessels belonging to Lubeek, Bremen, or Hamburg, and the duties to be 
paid upon the cargoes of such British vessels shall not be higher nor other than if such cargoes had been 
imported in vessels belonging to Lulieck, Bremen, or Hamburg. And in consideration thereof, her 
Britannic Majesty agrees that from and after the date of the exchange of the ratification of this present 
convention, the vessels of the said free Hanseatic republics of^j.ubcck, Bremen, and Hamburg, when 
coming from Hanseatic ports, shall, together with their cargoes, be admitted into the ports of all her 
Britannic Majesty's possessions ; and such vessels shall, on their admission, pay dues not higher nor 
other than those w hich shall bo paid in similar circumstances by British vessels ; and the duties to be 
paid upon the cargoes of such Hanseatic vessels shall not be higher nor other than if such cargoes had 
been Imported in British vessels. 

2. In consideration of the privileges extended to British trade and navigation by the first article of the 
present convention, her Britannic Majesty further agrees that all goods, being the produce of the stales 
of the free Hanseatic cities of Lubeek, Bremen, and Hamburg, or of the other states of the Germanic 

, Confederation, or of the states comprised in the Germanic Union of Customs, and which may be im- 
ported in any foreign vessels from the ports of Lubeek, Bremen, and Hamburg, or from any port situ- 
ated on the Kibe or Weser, into the ports of the British possessions abroad, including Gibraltar and 
Malta, shall also be permitted to be imported from the said ports of the free cides of Lulieck, Bremen, 
and Hamburg, into the ports of the said British possessions abroad, including* Gibraltar and Malta, in 
vessels belonging to Lubeek, Bremen, and Hamburg, built, owned, and navigated as stipulated in the 
fifth article of the convention of commerce and navigation, concluded on the 29th of September, 1825, 
between Great Britain on the one part, and the free Hanseatic cities of Lubeek, Bremen, and Hamburg 
on the other part ; and such goods, wares, and merchandise being the produce of the free Hanseatic re- 
publics, or of the other states of the German Confederation, or of the states of the Germanic Union of 
Customs, and so i in ported in Hanseatic vessels into the ports of the said British possessions abroad, 
including Gibraltar and Malta; and all goods, wares, and merchandise exported in Hanseatic vessels, 
built, owned, and navigated as aforesaid, from the ports of the British possessions abroad, including 
Gibraltar and Malta, to any foreign country whatever, shall pay no other or higher duties than if the 
same were imported or exported m British vessels. • _ , . , 

3. The present convention, which shall be considered as supplementary to the convention concluded, 
between Great Britain and the free Hanseatic republics on the 29th of September, 1825, shall be ratified, 
and the ratifications shall be exchanged at London as soon as possible within the space ofsix weeks. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed the seals 
of their arms. 

Done at London, on the 3d day of August, in the year of our Lord 1841. 

i ALM E HSTON • 

Banks. 


J3y an order In council dated September 14. 1841, her Majesty is pleased to order that all good* beinp 
the produce of the states of the free Hanseatic cities of Lubeek, Bremen, and Hamburg, or of the o^ier 
states of the Germanic Confederation, or of the states comprised in the Germanic Union of Customs, and 
■which may be imported in any foreign vessels from the ports of Lubeek, Bremen, and Hamburg, or RWi 
any port situated on the Kibe or Weser Into the ports of the British possessions abroad. In Aiding 
Gibraltar and Malta, shall also be permitted to be imported from the said ports of the free cities of 
Lubeek, Bremen, and Hamburg, into the ports of the said British possessions abroad ( includin g G IP T alter 
and Malta) in vessels belonging to Lubeek, Bremen, and Hamburg, built, owned and naj#gjted as 
stipulated in the fifth article of the convention of commerce and navigation, conclude on the 29th of 
September, 1825, between Great Britain on the one part, and the free Hanseatic cities of^ubeck, 
Bremen, and Hamburg on the other part; and such goods, being the produce of the free Hanseatto 
republics, or of the other states of the Germanic Confederation, or of the states of th<f Germanic Vnlon 
Customs, and so Imported in Hanseatic vessels into the ports of the said British poMessions abroad 

4 M 2 * 
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(Including Gibraltar and Malta), and all goods exported In Hanseatic vessels, built, owned, and navigated 
ns aforesaid, from the ports of the British possessions abroad (including Gibraltar and Malta) to any 
foreign country whatever, shall pay no other or higher duties than if the same were imported or exported 
iiLJSritlsh vessels. 

• Greece. 

Convention qf Commerce and Navigation between ht r Britannic Majesty and the King qf Greece, signed 

at I.ottdim . October 4 th, 1837. 

Art. 1. .From and after the exchange of the ratifications of the present convention, Gr^ck vessels 
entering into or departing from the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
British vessels entering into or departing from the ports of the kingdom of Greece, shall not he subject to 
any other or higher duties or charges whatever, than are or shall be levied on national vessels entering 
into or departing from such ports, respectively. 

2. All articles, the growth, produce, or manufacture of the dominions of either of the high contracting 
parties, which are or shall be permitted to bo Imported into or exported from the ports of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the kingdom of Greece, respectively, in vessels of the one 
country, shall, in like manner, be permitted to be imported into and exported from those ports, in vessels 
of the other country. 

3. All articles not the growth, produce, or manufacture of the dominions of her Britannic Majesty, 
which can legally he imported from tin* United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland into the ports of 
the kingdom of Greece in British ships, shall lx* subject only to the same duties as are payable upon the 
like articles If imported in Greek vessels. And, reciprocally, a similar rule shall be observed in the 
ports of the United Kingdom, in respect of all articles not the growth, produce, or manufacture of the 
dominions of his Majesty the King oi Greece, which can legally be imported into the ports of the United 
Kingdom in Greek vessels. 

4. AH goods; wares, and merchandise, which can legally be imported into the ports of either country, 
shall be admitted at the same rate of duty, whether imported in national vessels or in vessels of the other 
country; and all g«>ods, wares, and merchandise which can legally be exported from tin* ports oi 
either country, shall he entitled to the same bounties, drawbacks, and allowances, whether exported in 
vessels of the one country or in those of the other. 

,*>. Neither of the two governments, atul no company, corporation, or agent, acting on behalf of or 
under the authority of either government, shall, in tin* purchase of anv article which is the growth, 

f >roduce. or manufacture of one country, and is imported into the other, give,, either directly or 
ndircctly, any priority or preference on account of or in reference to the national character of the 
vessel in which such article may he imported ; it being the true intent and meaning of the high con- 
tracting parties, that no distinction or difference whatever shall be made in this respect. 

G. In order to avoid any misunderstanding with regard to the regulations which may determine the 
conditions which constitute a British or Greek vessel, it is hereby agreed that all vessels built in the 
dominions of her Britannic Majesty, and all vessels which, having been captured from an enemy by her 
Majesty’* ships of war. or by the subjects of her said Majesty, furnished with letters of marque by tie- 
lords commissioners of the Admiralty, shall have been regularly condemned in one of her said Majesty’s 

f irize courts as lawful prize ; and all vessels which shall have been condemned in any competent court 
or ft breach of the laws made for tin* prevention of the slave trade ; and which shall be owned, navigated, 
and registered according to the laws of Great Britain, shall Ih* considered as British vessels : and that all 
vessels built in the territories of Greece, or which shall have been captured from an enemy by the ships 
of war of the Greek government, or by Greek subjects furnished w ith letters of marque, and shall have 
been regularly condemned in one of the prize courts of the kingdom of Greere as a lawful prize, and 
which shall be wholly owned by any subjec t or subjects of Greece, and whereof the master and three- 
fourths of the crew are subjects of Greece, shall he considered as Greek vessels. 

7. If any ships of war or merchantmen of the one nation should be wrecked on the coast* of the other, 
all such parts of the said ships of war or merchantmen, or of the furniture or appurtenances thereof, as 
also all goods and merchandise which shall be saved, or the produce thereof, and likewise the papers 
found on tx»ard the vessel, sh,ill be carefully preserved until they are claimed by the proprietors, or their 
agents duly authorised, or by the respective consuls in whose district such wreck may have taken place, 
if such claim Ik* preferred within tin* period fixed by the laws in force in the states of the high contract- 
ing parties ; and such consul, proprietor, or agent shall pay only the expenses incurred in the preserva- 
tion of th$ property, and the rate of salvage which would have been payable, in the like case, upon a 
national vessel ; and the said goods and merchandise saved from the wreck shall not be liable to pay * 
duties, unless cleared for local consumption. 

8. Her Britannic Majesty and his Majesty the King of Greece have agreed, that each of the high 
contracting parties shall have the right to nominate and appoint consuis-general, consuls, and vice- 
consuls, in all the portsdf the dominions of the other contracting party wherein such consular olliccrs 
are or may be necessary for the advancement of commerce and for the protection of the trade of the 
subjects of either crown ; and it is expressly stipulated that such consuls, of whatever class, shall, in the 
country in which they are stationed, be placed upon the footing of the consuls of the most favoured 
nation. 

0. Her Britannic Majesty consents to grant to the subjects of his Majesty the King of Greece, the same 
facilities and privileges, with respect to the commerce to he carried on in Greek vessels with the British 
dominions in the Fast Indies, as are or may be enjoyed under any treaty or act of parliament by the 
subjects or citizens of the most favoured nation ; it being always understood that the laws, rules, regula- 
tions, and restrictions, Which are or maybe applicable to the ships and subjects of any other foreign 
country, enjoying the like facilities and privileges of trading with the said dominions, snail be equally 
applicable to the subjects of the king of Greece. 

10 All subjects of her Britannic Majesty shall, within the dominions of the King of Greece, he as free 
as native Greeks to manage their own affairs themselves, or to commit the management of those affairs 
to any other person whom they may please to appoint ns broker, factor, agent, or interpreter ; nor shall 
British subjects be restrained in their choice of persons to act in such capacities, nor be called upon to 
pay any salary or remuneration to any person whom they shall not choose to employ. Absolute freedom 
shall also be allowed, 'n all cases, to the buyer and seller to bargain together, and to fix as to them may 
seem meet, the price jf any goods, wares, or merchandise imported into, or to bo exported from, the 
dominions of the King of Greece, observing the laws and established customs of the country. 1 he saym 

E rivileges shall bo enjoyed In the dominions of her Britannic Majesty by the subjects of his Majesty the 
dng of Greece, under the same conditions. f 

1 1. In all that relates to the police of ports, to the lading and unlading of vessels, and to the safety oi 
merchandise, goods, and effects, the local laws and police regulations of>ach country shall be applied t« 
the subjects of both, without discrimination or distinction ; and, throughout the wholo extent of Jj 1 *' 
terriU#ie* df each contracting party, the subjects of both shall enjoy full and entire protection for tnci 
persons and property. They shall have free and easy access to the courts of justice in the prosecutio 
and defence of weir rights, and shall be at liberty to employ the lawyers, attorneys, or agents, of w»« - 
ever denomination, whom they may deem the best qualified to maintain and defend their interests, 
being understood that they shall conform, in this respect, to the obligations imposed upon native 

*hdl*ws ofth*country. In all that concerns the administration of Justice, they shall enjoy the sa 
p Tv T ®*®»» *nd franchises, that belong to natives ; and In none of these respects shall th e y 

subject to any outer duty or tax than Is imposed upon- natives. They ihall be exempted from all cot 
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pulsory military service, cither by sea or by land ; no forced loan shall be imposed upon them ; and their 
property shall be subject to no other charge, requisition, or tax, than those to which the property of 
natives shall be liable. 

12. Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and his Majesty the 
King of Greece, agree that the subjects of the respective countries shall enjoy, w ithin the dominions of 
the other, the full benefit of the complete toleration and protection for the professors of all religious 
opinions, which at present exists in both countries by law. 

13. It shall be free for the subjects of her Britannic Majesty residing in the dominions of the King of 
Greece, and for the subjects of his Majesty the King of Greece residing in the dominions of her Britannic 
Majesty, to dispose of their property, of every description, by will or testament, as they may judge fit ; 
and if any British subject shall die in the territories of the King of Greece, or any Greek subject shall 
die in the territories of the Queen of Great Britain, without will or testament, the respective consuls or 
vice-consuls shall exercise the right of administering to the property of subjects of their nation so dying 
intestate, for the benefit of the legitimate heirs to such property, and of the creditors upon the estate, so 
far as the law's of the respective countries shall admit. 

14. The high contracting parties agree that the stipulations of the present convention shall be applicable 
to Gibraltar and to the island of Malta. 

15. The present convention shall be in force for 10 years from the date of the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations thereof; and further, until the end of 12 months after either of the high contracting parties 
shall have given notice to the other of its intention to terminate the same ; each of the high contracting 
parties reserving to itself the right of giving such notice to the other at the end of the 10 years above- 
mentioned, or at any other period after that time ; and it is hereby agreed between them, that at the 
expiration of 12 months after such notice shall have been received by either party from the other, 
this convention, and all the provisions thereof, shall altogether cease and determine. 

10. The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at London, 
within 3 months from the date hereof. 

In w-itness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto the 
seals of their arms. 

Hone at London, the 4th day of October, in the year of our Lord 1837. 

Palmerston. 

Tricolpi. 

An order in council, dated July 5th, 1838, directs that Greek vessels, entering or departing from the 
ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, together w ith the cargoes on board the same 
(such cargoes consisting of articles which may be legally imported or exported), shall not be subject to 
any other or higher duties or charges whatever than are or shall he levied on British vessels entering or 
departing from such ports, or on similar articles, when imported into or exported from such ports in 
such vessels ; and also, such articles, when exported from the said ports in Greek vessels, shall be 
entitled to the same bounties, drawbacks, and allowances that are granted on similar articles when ex- 
ported in British vessels. 

Mexico. 

Treat y of Amity, Commerce, and Navigation , between Great Britain and Mexico, signed at London, 

December 20. 1**20. 

Article 1. There shall be perpetual amity between the dominions and subjects of his Majesty the King 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the United States of Mexico, and their 
citizens. 

2. There shall bo, between all the territories of his Britannic Majesty in Europe ami the territories of 
Mexico, a reciprocal freedom of commerce. The inhabitants of the two countries, respectively, shall 
have liberty freely and securely to come, with their ships ami cargoes, to all places and rivers in the 
territories aforesaid, saving only such particular ports to which other foreigners shall not be permitted to 
come, to enter into the same, ami to remain and reside in any part of the said territories respectively; 
also to hire and occupy houses ami warehouses for the purposes of their commerce ; and, generally, the 
merchants and traders of each nation, respectively, shall enjoy the most complete protection and security 
for their commerce. 

In like manner, the respective ships of war and post-office packets of the 2 countries shall have 
liberty freely and securely to come to alt harbours, rivers, and places, saving only such particular ports (if 
any) to which other foreign ships of war ami packets shall not be permitted to come, to enter into the 
same, to anchor, and to remain there and refit ; subject always to the laws and statutes of the two coun- 
tries respectively. 

By the right of entering the places, ports, and rivers, mentioned in this article, the privilege of carry- 
ing on the coasting trade is not understood, in which national vessels only are permitted to engage. 

3. Ills Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland engages further, that the 
inhabitants of Mexico shall have the like liberty of commerce and navigation stipulated for in the pre- 
ceding article, in all his dominions situated out of Europe, to the full extent in which the same is per- 
mitted at present, or shall be permitted hereafter, to any other nation. 

4. No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the dominions of his Britannic 
Majesty, of any article of the growth, produce, or manufacture of Mexico, and no higher or other duties 
shall be imposed on the importation into the territories of Mexico, of any articles of the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of his Britannic Majesty's dominions, than are or shall be payable on the like articles, 
being the growth, produce, or manufacture of any other foreign country ; nor shall any tuber or higher 
duties or charges be imposed in the territories or dominions of either of the oggfctraeting parties, on the 
exportation of any articles to the territories of the other, thamsueh as are oy may be payable on the ex- 
portation of the like articles to any other foreign country ; northall any prohibition be im|M>sed upon the 
exportation of any articles, the growth, produce, or manufacture of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, or 
of the said territories of Mexico, to or from the said dominions of his Britannic Majesty, or to or from 
the said territories of Mexico, which shall not equally extend to all other nations. 

, *’• No higher or other duties or charges on account of tonnage, light or harbour dues, pilot; ge, salvage 
m case of damage or shipwreck, or any other local charges, shall be imposed, in any of the ports of 
Mexico, on British vessels, than those payable in the same ports by Mexican vessels *; no.\ in the ports 
of his Britannic Majesty's territories, on Mexicau vessels, than shall be payable, in the same ports, on 
British vessels. 

<>• The same duties shall be paid on the importation into the territories of Mexico, of any article the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of his Britannic Majesty's dominions, whether such importation shall 
be in Mexican * or in British vessels ; and the same duties shall be paid on the importaticn into the 
dominions of his Britannic Majesty, of any article the growth, province, or manufacture of Mexico, whe- 
ther such importation shall be in British or in Mexican vessels. The same duties shall be paid, and the 
same bounties and drawbacks allow ed, on the exportation to Mexico of any articles of the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of his Br'tannic Majesty's dominions, whether such exportation shall be in Mexican 
° r Vi Brit!#h vessels ; and the same duties shall be paid, and the same bounties and drawbacks allowed, 
pn tho exportation of any articles the growth, province, or manufacture of Mexico, to his Britannic Ma- 
jesty s dominions, whether such exportation shall be in British or fin Mexican vessels. 


♦ See additional articles at the end of this treaty. 
4 Af * 
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7. In order to avoid any misunderstanding wit ft respect to the regulations which may respectively con- 
stitute a British or Mexican v. sst-J, it Is hereby agreed that all vessels built In the dominions t}f his 
Britannic Majesty, or vessels which shall have been captured from an enemy hy his Britannic Majesty’s 
ships of war, or by subjects of his said Majesty furnished with letters of marque by the Lords Commissioners 
oCahe Admiralty and regularly condemned in one of ids said Majesty’s prize courts as a lawful prize, or 
which shall have l*een condemned in any competent court for the breach of the laws made for tile preven- 
tion of tiie slave trade, and owned, navigated, and registered according tothc laws of tireut Britain, shall 
be considered as British vessels ; and that alt vessels built in the territories of Mexico, or captured from 
the enemy by the ships of Mexico, and condemned under similar circumstances, and which shall lie 
owned by any citizen or citizens thereof, and whereof the master and 3-4ths of the mariners are citizens 
of Mexico, excepting where the laws provide for any extreme cases, shall be considered as Mexican 
v esscls- 

And it is further agreed, that every vessel, qualified to trade as above described under the provisions 
of tins treaty, shall be furnished with a register, passport, or sea letter, under the signature of the proper 
person authorised to grant the same, according to the law* of the respective countries (the form of which 
shall be communicated), certifying the name, occupation, and residence of the owner or owners, in the 
dominions of hi* Britannic Majesty, or in the territories of Mexico, as the case may be ; and that lie or 
they is or are the sole owner or owners, in the proportion to be specified: together with the name, 
burden, and description of the vessel as to build and measurement, and the several particulars constituting 
the national character of the vessel, as the case may be. 

N. All merchants, commanders of ships, and others, the subjects of ids Britannic Majesty, shall have 
full liberty, in all the territories of Mexico, to manage their own affairs themselves, or to commit them to 
the management of whomsoever they please, as broker, factor, agent, or interpreter ; nor shall they be 
obliged to employ any other persons for those purposes than those employed by Mexicans, nor to pay them 
an» other salary or remuneration than such as is paid, in like cast s, by Mexican citizens ; and absolute 
freedom shall be allowed, in all eases, to the buyer and seller, to bargain and fix the price of any goods, 
imported into or exjiorted from Mexico, as they shall see good, observing the laws and established customs 
of the country. The same privileges shall be enjoyed in the dominions of his Britannic Majesty, by the 
citizen* of Mexico, under the same conditions. 

The citizens and subjects of the contracting parties, in the territories of each other, shall receive and 
enjoy full and perfect protection for their persons and property, and shall have free and open access to 
the courts of justice in the said countries, respectively, for the prosecution and defence of their just 
rights ; and they shall be at liberty to employ, in all causes, the advocates, attorneys, or agents of what- 
ever description, whom they may think proper ; and they shall enjoy, in this respect, the same rights and 
privilege* therein as native citizens. 

9. In whatever relates to the succession to personal estates, by will or otherwise, and the disposal of 
personal property of every sort and denomination, by sale, donation, exchange, or testament, or in any 
other manner whatsoever as also the administration of justice, the subjects and citizen* of the *2 con- 
tracting parties shall enjoy, in their respective dominions and territories, the same privileges, liberties, 
and rights, as native subjects ; and shall not be charged, in any of these respects, with any higher im- 
posts or duties than those which arc paid, or may be paid, by the native subjects or citizens of the power 
in whose dominions or territories they may be resident. 

10. In all that rel »tos to the police of the ports, the lading and unlading of ships, the safety of mer- 
chandise. goods, and effects, the subjects of his Britannic Majesty, and the citizens of Mexico, respect- 
ively. shall be subject to the local laws and regulations of the dominions and territories in which they 
may r reside. They shall be exempted from all compulsory military service, whether by sea or land. No 
forced loans shall be levied upon them; nor shall their property lie subject to any other charges, requi- 
sitions. or taxes, than such as are paid by the native subjects or citizens of the contracting parties in their 
respective dominions. 

11 It «h,dl he free for eac h of the 2 contracting parties to appoint consuls for the protection of trade*, 
to reside in the* dominions and territories of the other party ; hut, before any consul shall act as such, he 
shall, in tin* usual form, lie approved and admitted hy the government to which he is sent ; and either of 
the contracting parties may except from the residence of consuls such particular places as either of them 
may judge lit to lx* excepted. The Me xican diplomatic agents ami consuls shall enjoy, in the dominions 
of his Britannic Majesty, w hatever privileges, exceptions, and immunities are or shall lx* granted to agents 
of the same rank la-longing to the most favoured nation ; and, in like manner, the diplomatic 1 agents and 
consuls of Ids Britannic Majesty in the Mexican territories shall enjoy, ac cording to the strictest recipro- 
city, whatever privileges, exceptions, and Immunities are or may be granted to the Mexican diplomatic 
agents and consuls in the dominions of his Britannic Majesty. 

12. For the better security of commerce bet ween the subjects of his Britannic Majesty and the citizens 
of the Mexican States, it I* agreed that if, at any time, any Interruption of friendly intercourse, or any 
rupture, should unfortunately take place In-tween the 2 contracting parties, the merchant* residing 
U|xm the coasts shall be allowed 0 months, and those of the interior a whole year* to wind up their ac- 
counts, and di«f>osc of their property : and a safe-conduct shall be given them to embark at the port which 
they shall themselves select. All those who are established in tin; respective dominions and territories 
of the 2 contracting parties, in the exercise of any trade or special employment, shall have the pri- 
vilege of remaining and continuing such trade and employment therein, without any manner ol inter- 
ruption, in full enjoyment of their liberty and property, as long as they behave peaceably, and commit no 
offence against the laws : and their goods and effects, of whatever description they may be, shall not he 
liable to seizure or sequestration, or to any other charges or demands than those which may be made 
upon the like effects ofc proiwrty belonging to the native subjects or citizens of the respective dominions 
or territories in which ifioh subjects Or citizens may reside. In the same case, debts between individuals, 
public funds, and the shares of coinpaniesjphall never bo confiscated, sequestrated, or detained. 

13. The subjects of his Britannic Majesty residing in the Mexican territories shall enjoy, in their 
houses, persons, ami properties, the protection of the government ; and continuing in possession of what 
they now enjoy, they shall not be disturbed, molested, or annoyed, in any manner, on account of their 
religion, provided they respect that of the nation in which they reside, as well as the constitution, law s, 
and customs of the country. They shall continue to enjoy, to the full, the privilege already granted to 
them of burying, in the places already assigned for that purpose, such subjects of his Britannic Majesty 
as may die within the Mexican territories; nor shall the funerals ami sepulchres of the dead be disturbed 
in any way, or upon any account. The citizens of Mexico shall enjoy, in all the dominions of ins 
Britannic Majesty, the same protection, and shall be allowed the free exercise of their religion, in public 
or private, cither within their own houses, or In the chapels and places of worship set apart for that 

* VI^The subjects of his Britannic Majesty shall on no account or pretext whatsoever bo disturbed 
or molested in the peaceable possession and exercise of whatever rights, privileges, and immunities tney 
have at any time enjoyed within the limits descril»ed and laid down in a convention signed between ms 
said Majesty and the King of Spain, on the 14th of July, w hether such rights, privileges, an 

Immunities shall be derived from the stipulations of the said convention, or from anry other cohce s»i 
which may at any time have been made by the King of Spain, or his predecessors, to British snnj 
and settlers residing and following their lawful occimatloti* within tho limits aforesaid : the J co ‘ 
trading parties reserving, however, for some more fitting opportunity, tho further arrangements 
this article. tiHon 

15. The government of Mexico engages to co-operate w ith his Britannic Majesty for the total about 
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of the slavo trade, and to prohibit all persons inhabiting within the territories of Mexico, in the most 
effectual manner, from taking any share in such trade. 

JO- The 2 contracting parties reserve to themselves the right of treating and agreeing hereafter 
from time to time, upon such other articles as may appear ty them to contribute still further to the 
improvement of their mutual intercourse, and the advancement of the general interests of their 
respective subjects and citizens ; and such articles as may be so agreed upon, shall, when duly ratified, 
be regarded as forming a part of the present treaty, and shall have the same force as those now con- 
tained in it. 

17. The present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be e&chan§§d at London within 
the space of C months, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto 
their respective seals. 

Done at London, the 26th day of December, in the year of our Lord 1826. 

William Hcskisson. Sebastian Camacho. 

James J. Moriek. 

Additional Articles. 

1. Whereas, in the present state of Mexican shipping, it would not be possible for Mexico toreceivethe 
full advantage of the reciprocity established by the articles ft, 6, 7. of the treaty signed this day, if that 
part of the 7th article which stipulates that, in order to be considered as a Mexican ship, a snip shall 
actually have been built in Mexico, should be strictly and literally observed, and immediately brought 
into operation ; it is agreed that, for the space of 10 years, to be reckoned from the date of the exchange 
of the ratifications of this treaty, any ships, wheresoever built , being bond Jide the property of and wholly 
owned by one or more citizens of Mexico, and whereof the master and 3.4ths of the mariners, at least, 
are also natural-born citizens of Mexico, or persons domiciliated in Mexico, by act of the government, 
as lawful subjects of Mexico, to be certified according to the laws of that country, shall he considered 
as Mexican ships ; his Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland reserving 
to himself the right, at the end of the said term of lb years, to claim the principle of reciprocal 
restriction stipulated for in the article 7. above referred to, if the interests of British navigation 
shall be found to be prejudiced by the present exception to that reciprocity, In favour of Mexican 
shipping. 

2. It is further agreed that, for the like term of 10 years, the stipulations contained in articles ft. and 6. 
of the present treaty shall be suspended ; and in lieu thereof, it is hereby agreed that, until the expiration 
of the said term of 10 years, British ships entering into the ports of Mexico from the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, or any other of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, and all articles the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of the United Kingdom, or of any of the said dominions, imported in 
such ships, shall pay no other or higher duties than arc or may hereafter be payable, in the said ports, by 
the ships, and the like goods, the growth, produce, or manufacture of the most favoured nation ; and, 
reciprocally, it is agreed, that Mexican ships entering into the ports of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, or any other of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, from any port of the States of 
Mexico, and all articles the -growth, produce, or manufacture of the said States, imported in such ships, 
shall pay no other or higher duties than are or may hereafter be payable in the said ports, by the ships, 
and tlie like goods, the growth, produce, or manufacture of the most favoured nation ; and that no higher 
duties shall be paid, or bounties or drawbacks allowed, on the exportation of any article the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of the dominions of either country, in the ships of the other, than upon the 
exportation of the like articles in the ships of any other foreign country. 

It. being understood that, at the end of the said term of in years, the stipulations oT the said 5th and 
0th articles shall, from thenceforward, be in full force between the two countries. 

The present additional articles shall have the same force and validity as if they were inserted, word 
for word, in the treaty signed this day. They shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged 
at the same time. 

Ii( w itness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto their 
respective seals. 

Done at London, the 20th dav of December, in t lie year of our Lord 1820. 

William Hlskisson. Sebastian Camacho. 

James J. Moriek. 

An order in council, dated September 3. 1827, orders, that vessels of the United States of Mexico, 
entering the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in ballast, or laden direct from 
any of the ports of Mexico, or departing from the ports of the said United Kingdom, together with the 
cargoes on board the same, such cargoes consisting of articles which maybe legally imported or exported, 
shall not be subject to any other or higher duties or charges whatever than are or shall be levied on 
British vessels entering or departing frooft such ports, or on similar articles when imported into or 
exported from siicb^llfiurts in British vessels': and also such articles, when exported from the said ports 
in vessels of the UnlfSt States of Mexico respectively, shall be entitled to the same bounties, drawbacks, 
and allowances that are granted on similar articles when exported in British vessels. 

* N.U Treaties similar to the above have been negotiated with Colombia, Buenos Ayres, &c. 

Netherlands. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between her yiajcsty -and the King qf the Netherlands , signed at the 

Hague , October 2ath, 1837- 

Articlo 1 . There shall bo reciprocal liberty of commerce and .navigation between and amongst the 
subjects of the two high contracting parties ; and the subjects of the two sovereigns respectively shall 
not pay in the ports, harbours, roads, cities, towns, or places whatsoever ill either kingdom, any other 
or higher duties, taxes, or imposts, under whatsoever names designated or included, than those which are 
there paid by the subjects of the most favoured nation : and the subjects cf each of the high contracting 
parties shall enjoy the same rights, privileges, liberties, favours, immunities, and exemptions, in matters 
<»!’ commerce and navigation, that are granted, or may hereafter be granted, in either kingdom, to the 
subjects of the most favoured nation. No duty of customs or other impost shall he charged upon any 
goods the produce of one country, upon Importation, by sea or by land, from such country into the other, 
higher than the duty or impost charged upon goods of the same kind, the produce of or imported from 
any other country ; and her Majestv the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and his Majesty the King of the Netherlands, do hereby bind and engage themselves, not to grant any 
favour, privilege, or immunity in matters of commerce and navigation, to the subjects of any other state, 
which shall not be also, arm at the same time, extended to the subjwts of the other hffeh contracting 
party, gratuitously, if the concession in favour of that other state shall have been gratuitous; and on 
giving as nearly as possible the same compensation or equivalent, in case the concession shall have been 
conditional. 

2. No duties of tonnage, harbour, lighthouses, pilotage, quarantine, or other similar or corresponding 
duties, of whatever nature or under whatever denomination, shall be imposed in cither country upon 
the vessels of the other, in respect of voyages between the two countries, if laden, or in respect of any 
voyage if In ballast, which shall not be equally imposed, in the like cases, on national vessels ; and in 
neither country shall any duty, charge, restriction, or prohibition be imposed upon, nor any drawback, 
bounty, or allowance be withheld from, any goods imported from or exported to the other country, in 

4 INI 4 
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the vessel of that other country, which shall not be equally imposed upon or withheld from such goods, 
when so imported or exported in national vessels. * 

3. In order to avoid any misunderstanding with regard to the regulations that determine the conditions 
which constitute a British or a Dutch v<£gcl, it is hereby agreed, that all vessels built in the dominions 
of her Britannic Majesty, and all vessels which, having been captured from an enemy by her Majesty’s 
ships of war, or by the subjects of her said Majesty, furnished by the lords commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty with letters of marque, shall have been regularly condemned in one of her said Majesty’s prize 
courts as a lawful ; mid all vessels which sluill have been condemned in any competent court, for 

a breach of the laws fuado for the prevention of the slave trade ; shall, provided they are owned, navi- 
gated. and registered according to the laws of Great Britain, Iw? considered as British vessels ; and that 
all vessels built in the territories of the King of the Netherlands, or which, having been captured from 
an enemy by his Majesty’s ships of war, or by the subjects of his said Majesty furnished with letters of 
marque, shall have been regularly condemned in one of the prize courts of the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands as a lawful prize ; anti all vessels which shall have been condemned in any competent court, for a 
breach of the laws made for the prevention of the slave trade, shall, provided they are wholly owned by 
any subject or subjects of the King of the Netherlands, and provided that the master and three-fourths 
of the crow are Netherlands subjects, be considered as Netherland vessels. 

J. It is further agreed, that in all cases where, in either kingdom, the duty to be levied upon any goods 
Imported, shall be, not a fixed rate, but a proportion of the value of the goous, such tui valorem dutv shall 
be ascertained and soured in the following manner ; that is to say, the importer shall, on making his 
entry for the payment of duty at the custom-house of either country, sign a declaration, stating the value 
of the goods at such amount as he shall deem proper ; ami in case the officers of customs should be of 
opinion that such valuation is insufficient, he or they shall be at liberty to take the goods, on paying to 
the importer the value according to his declaration, together with the addition of 10 per cent., and on 
returning the duty paid. 

The amount of those sums to be paid by the officers on the delivery of the goods to them, which must 
be within l?> days from the first detention of the goods. 

5. Forasmuch as ail merchandise, of whatever origin, whether admissible for home consumption or 
not, may be received and warehoused in all the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, which are by law appointed to 1 m? warehousing ports for such articles, pending the entry of the same 
either for home consumption or for re-exportation, as the case may he, under the regulations appointed 
for this purpose, and without such articles being liable, in the meantime, to the payment of any of the 
duties with whieh they would he charged, if upon arrival they w'ere entered for consumption within tho 
United Kingdom ; in like manner, the King of the Netherlands consents and agrees, tnat all the ports 
of his Netherland Majesty’s dominions, which are now or which shall hereafter become warehousing 
ports by law, shall Im> free ports for the reception and warehousing of all merchandise imported in British 
ships, and of all articles whatever, the produce or manufacture of the British dominions, in whatever 
ships imported, cither for home consumption or for re-exportation, as the case may be ; and the articles 
thus received and warehoused, subject to due regulations, shall not be liable, in the* meantime, to any of 
the duties with which they would be charged, if they were entered for consumption on their arrival in 
the Netherlands. 

♦i. If any ships of war or merchant vessels should be wrecked on the coasts of either of the high con- 
tracting parties, such ships or vessels, or all parts thereof, and ail furniture and appurtenances belonging 
thereunto, and all g<»ods and merchandise which shall be saved therefrom, or the produce thereof, if sold, 
shall 1m? faithfully restored to the proprietors, upon being claimed by them or by their duly authorised 
factors ; and if there are no such proprietors or factors on the spot, then the said goods and merchandise, 
or tho proceeds thereof, as well as .all the papers found on board such wrecked vessels, shall be delivered 
to the British or Netherland consul in whose district the wreck may have taken place ; and sach consul, 
proprietors, or factors shall pay only the expenses incurred in the preservation of the property, together 
with the rate of salvage w hich would have been payable in the like case of a wreck of a national vessel ; 
and the goods and merchandise saved from the wreck shall not be subject to duties, unless cleared for 
home consumption. 

7. The present treaty shall be in force for the term of 10 years from the date hereof, and further, until 
the en l of 12 months after either of the high contracting parties shall have given notice to the other of 
its intention to terminate the same ; each of the high contracting parties reserving to itself the right of 
giving Mich notice to the other at the end of the said term of 10 years. 

And it is hereby agreed between them, that at the expiration of 12 months after such notice shall have 
been received by either party from the other, this treaty, and all tho provisions thereof, shall altogether 
cease and determine. 

8. The present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at the Hague w ithin 
one month from the date hereof, or sooner if possible. 

In witness w hereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have a%Ued the same, and have affixed thereto the 
seals of their aridt. 

Done at the Hague, this 27th day of October, in the year of our Lord 1837. ' 

Vkrstolr dr Sof.lf.n. Edward Cromwell Disiirowb. 

Declaration made by the Plenipotentiary of her Britannic Majesty, on the exchange of the Ratification 

of the preceding Treaty . 

In proceeding to the exchange of the ratifications of the treaty of commerce and navigation between 
her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and his Majesty the King 
of the Netherlands, concluded and signed at the Hague on the 27th of October, 1837, the undersigned, 
plenipotentiary of her Britannic Majesty, is commanded by her Majesty to explain and declare that her 
Majesty has ratified the said treaty, notwithstanding that the preamble contains the words “ in Europe,” 
which her Majesty’s government had objected to as redundant; but that her Majesty considers tnose 
word* to be without meaning, so far as her Majesty’s dominions are concerned ; because thoso words 
appear to establish a distinction between a kingdom in Europe and a kingdom out of Europe, whereas, 
by the word " kingdom,” in the said treaty, her Majesty, as far as regards her own territories, means 
only the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, which is well known to be in Europe, and does 
not mean any of the possessions of her Majesty’s crown beyond sea. Her Majesty's ratification of tho 
said treaty is exchanged under the explicit declaration and understanding above' mentioned. 

Done at the Hague, the 22d day of November, 1837. 

Edward Cromwell Disbrowb. 

Counter- Declaration of the Plenipotentiary qf his Majesty the King df 'he Netherlands. 

The plenipotentiary of her Britannic Majesty having, previously td the exchange of the ratifications 
of the treaty of commerce and navigation, concluded on the 27th of October 1837, between his Majesty 
the King of the Netherlands and her Majesty the Queen of tho United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, delivered to the undersigned, plenipotentiary of his Majesty tho King of tho Netherlands, a de- 
claration stating that her Britannic Majesty had not In view In tne said treaty the possessions of her 
crown beyond sea; tho undersigned is charged by his Majesty the King of tho Netherlands to declare 
that his said Majesty accepts the above-mentioned declaration, and that he likewise, on his part, has not 
in the said treaty the possessions of his crown beyond sea. 

With regard to the observations made as to tho use of tho words “ In Europe,” the cabinet of the 
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Hague I* of opinion, that their interpretation is to be found in the circumstance, that the phrase “ in 
Europe ’ applied to the word “ ports,” and not to the word “ kingdom.** 

The Hague, the 22 d of November, 1837. 

Verstolk de Soelen. 

Treaty between his Britannic Mcycsty and the King qf the Netherlatids, respecting Territories and 
Commerce in the East Indies , signed at London , March 17. 1824. 

Article 1. The high contracting parties engage to admit the subjects of eaqh othmf to trade with their 
respective possessions in the Eastern Archipelago, and on the continent of India And in Ceylon, upon 
the footing of the most favoured nation ; their respective subjects conforming themselves to the local 
regulations of each settlement. 

2 . 1 he subjects and vessels of one nation shall not pay, upon importation or exportation, at the ports 
of the other in the Eastern seas, any duty at a rate beyond the double of that at which the subjects and 
vessels of the nation to which the port belongs are charged. 

The duties paid on exports or imports at a British port, on the continent of India, or In Ceylon, on 
Hutch bottoms, shall be arranged so as in no case to be charged at more than double the amount of the 
duties paid by British subjects, and on British bottoms. 

In regard to any article upon which no duty is imposed, when imported or exported by the subjects or 
on the vessels of the nation to-whieh the port belongs, the duty charged upon the subjects or vessels of 
the other shall in no case exceed 6 per cent. 

3. The high contracting parties engage, that no treaty hereafter made by either, w ith any native power 
in the Eastern seas, shall contain any article tending, either expressly, or by the imposition of unequal 
duties, to exclude tlijj trade of the other part)' from the ports oi such native power; and that if in any 
treaty now existing on either part, any article to that effect has been admitted, such article shall be 
abrogated upon the conclusion of the present treaty. 

It is understood that, before the conclusion of the present treaty, communication has been made by 
each of the contracting parties to the other, of ail treaties or engagements subsisting between each of 
them, respectively, and any native powers in the Eastern seas ; and that the like communication shall be 
made of all such treaties concluded bv them, respectively, hereafter. ^ 

4. Their Britannic and Netherland Majesties engage to give strict orders, as well to their civil and 
military authorities, as to their ships of war. to respect the freedom or trade, established by articles 1 , 2, 
and 3. ; ami in no case to impede a free communication of the natives in the Eastern Archipelago, with 
the ports of the 2 governments, respectively, or of the subjects of the 2 governments with the ports 
belonging to native powers, 

A. Their Britannic anti Netherland Majesties, in like manner, engage to concur effectually in repressing 
piracy in those seas : they will not grant either asylum or protection to vessels engaged in piracy, and 
they will in no case permit the ships or merchandise captured by such vessels, to be introduced, depo- 
sited, or solti, in any of their possessions. 

6 . It is agreed that orders shall be given by the 2 governments, to their officers and agents in the 
East, not to form any new settlement on any of the islands in the Eastern seas, without previous autho- 
rity from their respective governments in Europe. 

7. 'I* ho Molucca Islands, and especially Amboyna. Banda. Tcrnate, and their immediate dependencies, 

. are excepted from the operation of the’ 1st. 2 d, 3d, ami 4th articles, until the Netherland government 

shall thirm tit to abandou the monopoly of spices ; but if tire said government shall, at any time previous 
to such abandonment of the monopoly, allow the subjects of any power, other than the Asiatic native 
power, to carry on any commercial intercourse with the said islands, the subjects of his Britannic 
Majesty shall be admitted to such intercourse, upon a footing precisely similar. 

8 . Iiis Netherland Majesty cedes to his Britannic Majesty all his establishment on the continent of 
India ; and renounces ail privileges and exemptions enjoyed or claimed in virtue of those establish- 
ments. 

9. The factory of Fort Marlborough, and all the English possessions on the island of Sumatra, are 
hereby ceded to his Netherland Majesty : mul his Britannic Majesty further engages that no British 
settlement shall be formed on that island, nor any treaty concluded by British authority, with any native 
prince, chief, or state therein. 

10. The town and fort of Malacca, and its dependencies, are hereby ceded to his Britannic Majesty ; 
and bis Netherland Majesty engages, for himself and his subjects, never to form any establishment on 
any part of the peninsula of Malacca, or to conclude any treaty with any native prince, chief, or state 
therein. 

13. All the colonies, possessions, and establishments which are ceded by the preceding articles, shall 
be delivered up to the officers of the respective sovereigns on the 1st of March. 1825. The fort ideations 
shall remain in the state in which they shall be at the peritxi of the notification of this treaty in India ; 
but no claim shall be wade, on either side, ffrr ordnance, or stores of any description, either left or re- 
moved by the ceding power, nor for any arrears of revenue, or any charge of administration whatever. 

16. It is agreed that all accounts and reclamations, arising out of the restoration of Java, and other 
possessions, to the officers of his Netherland Majesty in the East Indies, — as well those which were 
the subject of a convention made at Java on tiie 24th of June, 1817, between the commissioners of the 2 
nations, as all others, — shall be finally and completely closed and satisfied, on the payment of the sum of 
100,000/., sterling money, to be made in London on the part of the Netherlands, before the expiration 
of the year 1825. 

17. The present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications exchanged at London, within 3 months 
from the date hereof, or sooner if possible. 

In witness wherctf, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and affixed thereunto tho 
seals of their arms. 

Done at London, the 17th day of March, in the year of our Lord 18*21. 

George Canning. Charles Watkins* Williams Wynn. II. Fagel. A. R, Falck. 


Persia. 

Treaty qf Commerce between Her Majesty and the Shah qf Persia , signed at Tehran , October 28. 1841. 

Article I . The men hants of the two mighty states are reciprocally permitted and allowed to carry into 
each other's territories their goods and manufactures of every description, and to sell or exchange them 
in any part of their respective countries ; and on the goods which they import or export, custom duties 
shall ho levied ; that Is to say, on entering the country the same amount of custom duties shall be levied, 
once for all, that is levied on merchandise imported by the merchants of the most favoured European 
nations ; and at the time of going out of tho country, the same amount of custom duties which is levied 
on tho merchandise of merchants of the most favoured European nations shall be levied from the mer- 
chants, subjects of the high contracting parties ; and except this, no claim shall be made upon the mer- 
chants of the two states in each other’s dominions on any pretext or under any denomination ; .and the 
merchants or persons connected wdt.i or dependent upon tho high contracting parties in each other • 
dominions, mutually, shall receive tho same aid And support, and the same respect, which are received 
by the subjects of the most favoured nations. , . . 

2. As it is necessary, for the purpose of attending to tho affairs of tho merchants of the two parties re- 
spectively, that from both governments commercial agents should Ik? appointed to reside in stated places 5 
it is therefore arranged that two commercial agents on the part of the British government shall reside, one 
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in the capital, .and one in Tnbree*, and in those places only, and on this condition, that he who shall reside 
at Tabreox, and he alone, shall be honoured with the privileges of consul-general ; and as for a series of 
years a resident of the British government has resided at Bushire, the Persian government grants per- 
mission that the said resident shall resfc|# there as heretofore. And, in like manner, two commercial 
agents shall reside ou the part of the Persiun government, one in the capital of London, ami one in the 
port of Bombay, and shall enjoy the same rank and privileges which the commercial agents of the British 
government shall enjoy in Persia. 

3. This commercial treaty, we, the plenipotentiaries of the high contracting parties, have agreed to ; 
and in witness thereof, have set thereunto our hands and seals, at the capital city of Tehran, this 
twenty-eighth day or Oetober.'in the year of our Lord 1841, corresponding to the 12th day of the mouth 
llumazan, In the year of the llcjjira 1257. 

John M* Neill. 

Mlkkza AuiL IIassan Khan. 


PERU-BOLIVIAN CoNFEnBKATION. 

Treaty of Amity , Commerce, and Navigation between His Majesty and the Peru- Bolivian Confederation , 
together with 2 additional Articles thereunto annexed . 

Article 1. There shall be,*perpetual amity l>etweon the dominions and subjects of his Majesty the King 
of the l r nited Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, his heirs and successors, and the Peru. Bolivian 
confederation and its citizens. 

2. There shall be, between alt the territories of his Britannic Majesty in Europe, and the territories 
of the Peru-Bolivian confederation, a reciprocal freedom of commerce. The? subjects and citizens of the 
two countries respectively shall have liberty freely and securely to come with their ships and cargoes to 
all places, ports, and rivers in the territories aforesaid, to which other foreigners are or may 1 m? permitted 
to come, to enter into the same, and to remain and reside in any part of the said territories respectively ; 
also to hire and occupy houses and warehouses for the purpose of their commerce ; and. generally, the 
merchants and traders of each nation, respectively, shall enjoy the most complete protection and security 
for their commerce ; subject always to the laws and statutes of the two countries respectively. 

In like manner, the respective ships of war and post-otlice packets of the 2 countries shall have liberty 
freely and securely to come to all harbours, rivers, and places to which other foreign ships of war and 
packets are or may be permitted to come, to enter into the same, to anchor, and to remain there and refit ; 
subject always to the laws and statutes of the two countries respectively. 

By the right of entering the places, ports, ami rivers mentioned in this article, the privilege of carry- 
ing on the coasting trade is not understood, in which national vessels onlv are jx'rmitbai to engage. 

3. His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland engages further, that 
the inhabitants of the Peru- Bolivian confederation shall have the like liberty of cointiieree and navigation 
stipulated for in the preceding article, in all his dominions situated out of Ktiro|>e. to the full extent in 
which the same is permitted at present, or may Ik* permitted hereafter, to auv other nation. 

4. No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the dominions of His Britannic 
Maje-ty of any article of the growth, produce, or manufacture of the Peru-Bolivian confederation, ami 
no higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the territories of the Peru-Bolivian 
confederation of any articles of the growth, produce, or manufacture of his Britannic. Majesty’s dominions, 
than are or shall be payable on the like articles, being the grow th, produce, or manufacture of ifhy other 
foreign country ; nor shall any other or higher duties or charges Ik* imposed in the territories or dominions 
of either of the contracting parties, on the exportation of any articles to the territories or dominions of 
the other, than such as are or may Ik? payable on the exportation of the like articles to any other foreign 
country ; nor shall any prohibition be imposed \i|k>u the exportation or Importation of any article, the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, or of the said territories «>f the 
Peru-Bolivian confederation, to or from tlm said dominions of his Britannic Majesty, or to or from 
the said territories of the Peru-Bolivian confederation, which shall not equally extend to all other 
nations. 

5. No higher or other duties or charges on account of tonnage, light or harbour dues, pilotage, salvage 
in case of damage or shipwreck, or any other local charges, shall be imposed in any of the ports of the 
Peru- Bolivian confederation, on British vessels, than those payable, in the same (mrCs, by Peru-Bolivian 
vessels ; nor in the [>orts of his Britannic Majesty’s territories, on Peru-Bolivian vessels, than shall be 
payable in the same ports on British vessels. 

i\. The same duties shall be paid on the importation into the territories of the Peru-Bolivian con- 
federation of any article the growth, produce, or manufacture of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, 
whether such importation shall be in Peru- Bolivian or in British vessels ; and the same duties shall he 
paid on the imj>ortation into the dominions of his Britannic Majesty, of any article the growth, produce?, 
or manufacture^jf the territories of the Peru-Bolivian confederation, whether such importation shall be 
in British or in Tern- Bolivianvessels. The same duties shall Im? paid, and the same bounties and draw- 
backs allowed, on the exportation to the ports of the Peru-Bolivian confederation of any articles of the 
growth. prrMiuce, or manufacture of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, whether such exportation shall 
be in Peru-Bolivian or British vessels ; and the same duties shall be paid, and the same bounties and 
draw backs allowed, on the exportation of any articles the grow th, produce, or manufacture of the Peru- 
Bolivian confederation, to his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, whether such exportation shall be in 
British or in Peru-Bolivian vessels. 

7. lu order to avoid any misunderstanding with respect to the regulations which may respectively 
constitute a British or Peru-Bolivian vessel, it is hereby agreed that no ship shall be admitted to l»e a 
ship of either country, unless she shall be of the built of such country, or have been made prize of war 
to Mich country, and condemned as such ; or have la*on forfeited to such country under any law of the 
same made for the prevention of the slave trade, and condemned in any competent court as forfeiture for 
a breach of such law ; nor unless she be navigatdtt by a master w ho is a subject of such country, and by 
a crew of whom | at least are subjects of such country i nor unless she be wholly owned by subjects of 
such country, usually residing therein, or under the dominion thereof ; excepting where the laws provide 
for any extreme cases. And it is further agreed, that no ship, admitttxl to bo a ship of either country, 
shall l>e qualified to trade as above described, under the provisions of this treaty, unless furnished with 
a register, passport, or sea-letter, under the signature of the proper person authorised to grant the same, 
according to the laws of the respective countries, (the form of which shall bo communicated), cert Hying 
the name, occupation, and resilience of the owner or owners, in the dominions of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty, or in the territories of the Peru-Bolivian confederation, as the case may be ; and that he or they 
is or are the sole owner or owners, in the proportion to be specified ; together with the name, ’ 

and description of the vessel, as to btffH and measurement, and the several particulars constituting v 
national character of the vessel, as the case may l*e. fil1 . 

h. Ail merchants, commanders of ships, and others, the subject* of his Britannic Majesty, shall have I 
liberty. In all the territories of the Peru-Bolivian confederation, to manage their own affairs, themse • * 
"or to commit them to the management of whomsoever they please, as broker, factor, agent, or im ' 
prefer ; nor shall they be obliged to employ any other persons for those purjtoscs than those em pi y 
by Peru- Bolivians, nor to pay them any other salary or remuneration than filch as is paid, in like c' * 
by Peru-tfolivlan citizens ; and absolute freedom shall be allowed, in all coses, to the buyer und seller 
bargain and fix the price of any goods, wares, or merchandise imported into or exported from, tnc * “ 

Bolivian confederation, as they shall see good, observing the laws and established customs of the count j* 
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The same privileges shall be enjoyed in the dominions Of his Britannic Majesty, by the citizens of the 
Peru- Bolivian confederation, under the same conditions. 

The citizens and subjects of the contracting parties, in the territories of each other, shall receive and 
enjoy full and perfect protection for their persons and property, and shall have free and open access to 
the courts of justice in the said countries respectively, for the prosecution and defence of their just rights ; 
and they shall be at liberty to employ, in all causes, the advocate** attorneys, or agents, of whatever de- 
scription, whom they may think proper ; and they shall enjoy, in this respect, the same rights and pri- 
vileges therein as native citizens. 

II. In whatever relates to the police of the ports, the lading and unlading of ships, the safety of mer- 
chandise, goods, and effects, the succession to personal estates by will or otherwise, and the disposal of 
personal property of every sort and denomination, by sale, donation, exchange, or testament, or in any 
other manner whatsoever, as also the administration of justice, the subjects and citizens of the two con- 
tracting parties shall enjoy, in their respective dominions and territories, the same privileges, liberties, 
and rights, as native subjects ; and shall not be: charged, in any of these respects, with any higher im- 

r »ost s or duties than those which are paid, or maybe paid, by the native subjects or citizens of the power 
n whose dominions or territories they may be resident, subject of course to the local laws and regulations 
of such dominions or territories. In the event of any subject or citizen of either of the two contracting 
parties dying without will or testament, in the dominions or territories of the said contracting parties, 
the consul-general or consul of the said nation, or, in his absence?, bis representative, shall have the right 
to nominate curators, to take charge of the property of the deceased, so far as the laws of each country 
will permit, for the benefit of his lawful heirs and creditors, without interference, giving convenient 
notice thereof to the authorities of the country. 

10. The subjects of his Britannic Majesty residing in the Peru-Bolivian confederation, and the natives 
and citizens of the confederation residing in the dominions of his Britannic Majesty, shall be exempted 
from all compulsory military service whatsoever, whether by sea or land ; and from all forced livuis or 
military exactions or requisitions; neither shall they be compelled, under any pretext whatsoever, to 
pay any other ordinary charges, requisitions, or taxes, greater than those that are paid by native subjects 
or citizens of the territories of the contracting parties, respectively. 

11. It shall be free for each of the two contracting parties to appoint consuls for the protection of 
trade, to reside in the dominions and territories of the other party ; but before any consul shall act as 
such, !»<■■ shall, in the usual form, be approved and admitted by the government to which he is sent ; and 
either of the contracting parties may except from the residence of consuls such particular places as 
either of them may judge tit to be except<*d. The diplomatic agents and consuls of the Peru- Bolivian 
confederation shall enjoy, in the dominions of his Britannic Majesty, whatever privileges, exceptions, 
and immunities are or shall be granted to agents of the same rank belonging to the most favoured 
nation ; and in like manner, the diplomatic agents and consuls of his Britannic Majesty in the territories 
of the Peru- Bolivian confederation shall enjoy, according to the strictest reciprocity, whatever privileges, 
exceptions, and immunities are or may he granted to the diplomatic agents and consuls of the most 
favoured nation in the territories ef the Peru-Bolivian confederation. 

1 'l. For tiu* better security of commerce between the subjects of his Britannic Majesty and the citizens 
of the Peru-Bolivian confederation, it is agreed that if. at any time, any interruption of friendly inter- 
course or any rupture should unlmtunately take place between the two contracting parties, the subjtxds 
or citizens of either of the two contracting parties residing upon the coasts shall he allowed six months, 
ami those residing in the interior a whole year, to wind up their accounts and dispose of their property ; 
and a safe conduct shall he given them to embark at the port which they shall themselves select. All 
such subjects or citizens of either of the two contracting parties, who are established in the dominions t>r 
territories of the other in the exercise of any trade or special employment, shall have the privilege of 
remaining and continuing such trade and employment therein without any manner of interruption, in 
full enjoyment of their liberty and property, as tongas they behave peaceably, and commit no offence 
against the law s ; and their goods and effects. of whatever description they may he, whether in their own 
custody, or intrusted to individuals or to the state, shall not be liable to seizure or seqnest ration, or to 
am other charges or demands, than those which maybe made upon the like effects or property belonging 
to ’the native subjects or citizens of the dominions or territories in which such subjects or citizens may 
reside. In the same case, debts between individuals, public funds, and the shares of companies, shall 
never be confiscated, sequestrated, ot detained. 

Id. The subjects of his Britannic Majesty, and the citizens of the Peru-Bolivian confederation, re- 
spectively, shall enjoy, in their houses, persons, and properties, the protection of the government ; and 
continue m possession of the privileges which they now enjoy. And the subjects of his Britannic 
Majesty residing in tin* territories of the Peru-Bolivian confederation shall furthermore enjoy the most 
perfect and entire security of conscience, without being annoyed, prevented, or disturbed on account of 
their religious belief. Neither shall they be annoyed, molested, or disturbed in the proper exercise of 
their religion, provided that this take place in private house?, ami with the decorum due to divine 
worship, with due respect to the laws, usages, and customs of the country. In the like manner the 
citizens of the Peru- Bolivian confederation shall enjoy, within all the dominions of'his Britannic .Majesty, 
a perfect and unrestrained liberty of conscience, and of exercising their religion publicly or privately, 
within their own dwelling-houses, or In the chapels and places ot worship appointed for that purpose, 
agreeably to the system of toleration established in the dominions of his said Majesty- Liberty shall also 
be granted to buty the subjects or citizens of either of the two contracting parties, who may die in the 
dominions or territories of the other, in burial-places of their own, which, in the same manner, they may 
freely establish and maintain ; nor shall the funerals or sepulchres of the dead be disturbed in any way 


or upon any account. . , _ . 

I t. The government of the lVru-Bolivian confederation engages to co-operate with his Britannic 
Majesty for the total abolition «.i the slave trade, and to prohibit all persons inhabiting within the terri- 
tories of the Pern- Bolivian confederation, or subject to their jurisdiction, in the most effec tual manner, 
and bv the most solemn laws, from taking any share in such trade. 

15. ’The two contracting parties reserve to themselves the right of treating and of agreeing hereafter, 
from time to time, upon such other articles as may appear to them to contribute still further to the 
improvement of their mutual intercourse, and to the advancement of the general interests of their 
respective subjects and citizens ; and such articles as may he so agreed upon shall, when duly ratified, 
he regarded as forming a part of the present treaty, and shall have the same forco as those now con- 

' l 16. The'prcsent treaty shall be ratified, and the ratification shall be exchanged in London or at Lima, 

within the space of twenty months or sooner if possible. „ . . 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have sigi^d the same, and have affixed thereto 
their respective seals. „ , , , 

Done at Lima this 5th day of June, in the year of our Lord 1S37. 

J Bklford Hinton ^ ilson. 


Lorenzo Dazo. 


Additional Articles . 


Article 1. Whereas, in Iffe present state of Peru-Bolivian shipping, it would not be possible for the 
said confederation to receive the full advantage of the reciprocity established by t he articles 5, 6, and 7. 
of*Lho treaty signed this day, if that part of the 7th article which stipulates that, in order to be con- 
sidered as a Peru- Bolivian ship, a ship shall actually have been built in the Tor u- Bolivian confederation, 
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should b© strictly And literally observed, n\.l immediately brought into operation ; it Is agreed that, for 
the space of 15 years, to be reckoned from the date of the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, 
any shins, wheresoever built, being bond Jide the property of and wholly owned by one or more citizens 
of the Peru- Bolivian confederation, and whereof the masters and three-fourths ot the mariners, at least, 
are also natural-tvorn citizens of the Peru-BoNvian confederation, or persons domiciliated in the Peru- 
Bolivian confederation by act of the government, as lawful subjects of the Peru- Bolivian confederation, 
to be certified according to the taw* of that country, shall be considered as Peru- Bolivian ships; his 
Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland reserving to himself the right, at 
the end of the said term of 15 years, to claim the principle of reciprocal restriction stipulated for in the 
article 7. above referred to, if the interests of British navigation shall be found to be prejudiced by the 
present exception to that reciprocity in favour of Peru- Bolivian shipping. 

‘2. It is further agreed that, for the like term of 15 years, the stipulations contained in the articles 
5. and tx of the present treaty shall be suspended : and. In lieu thereof, it is hereby agreed that, until the 
expiration of the said term of tifleon years, British ships entering into the ports of the Peru-Bollvian 
confederation, from the U. Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or any other of his Britannic Majesty ’s 
dominions, and all Articles, the growth, produce, or manufacture of the U. Kingdom, or of any of the 
said dominions, imported in such ships, shall pay no other or higher duties than are or may hereafter 
be payable, in the said ports, by the ships, and the like goods the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
the most favoured nation ; and reciprocally, it is agreed that Peru- Bolivian ships entering into the ports 
of the U. Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or any other of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, 
from any port of the Peru- Bolivian confederation, and all articles, the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of the said confederation, imported in such ships, shall pay no other or higher duties than are or may 
hereafter bo payable, in the said port*, hy the ships, and the like goods, the growth, produce, or manu- 
facture of the most favoured nation ; and that no higher duties shall be paid, or bounties or drawbacks 
allowed, on the exportation of any article, the growth, produce, or manufacture of the dominions of 
either country, in tne ships of the other, thau upon the exportation of the like article* in the ships of 
any other foreign country. 

It being understood that, at the end of the said term of 15 years, the stipulations of the said 5th and 
6th articles shall from thenceforward be in full force between the two countries. 

The present additional articles shall have the same force and validity as if they were inserted, word for 
word, in the treaty sigued this day. They shall be ratilied, and the ratification shall be exchanged at 
the same time. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto 
their respective seals. 

Done at Lima, 5th June, 1837. Belpokp Hinton Wilson. 

LyKKNZO Bazo. 


POHTl'O A I. . 


Treaty qf Commerce brttcit-n Great Britain and Portugal , signed at Tisbon. December 27. 1763. 

Article I. His Sacred Royal Majesty of Portugal promises, both in his own name and that of his 
successors, to admit, for ever hereafter, into Portugal, the woollen cloths, and the rest of the wopllen 
manufactures of the Britons, as was accustomed till they were prohibited by the law s ; nevertheless, 
u)m>ii this condition ; 

2. That is to say, that her Sacred Royal Majesty of Great Britain shall, in her own name and that of 
her successors, be obliged for ever hereafter to admit the wines of the growth of Portugal into Britain ; 
so. that at no time, whether there shall be peace or war between the kingdoms of Britain and l’ranee, 
any thing more shall be demanded for these wines, by the name of custom or duty, or by whatsoever 
other title, directly or indirectly, whether they shall be imported into Great Britain in pipes or hogsheads, 
or other casks, than what shall be demanded from the like quantity or measure of Freneh wine, deduct- 
ing or abating a third part of the custom or duty : but if at nnv time this deduction or abatement of 
customs which is to in* made as aforesaid, shall in any manner he attempted and prejudiced, it shall be 
just and lawful for his Sacred Royal Majesty of Portugal again to prohibit the woollen cloths, and the 
rest of the British woollen manufacture*. 

3. The most excellent Lords the plenipotentiaries promise, and take upon themselves, that their 
above named masters shall ratify this treaty, and that within the space of 2 months the ratifications shall 
be exchanged. 

Given at Lisbon, the 27th of December, 1763. 

John Mdiit en. Marciiis Alf.grfif.ssis. 


Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between her Majesty and the Queen of Portugal , signed at Id's both 

July 3. 1H42, 

Article I. The subject* of each of the high contracting parties shall, in the dominions of the other, 
enjoy all the privileges, immunities, and protection enjoyed by the subjects of the most favoured nation. 
They shall be entitled to travel, to reside, to occupy dwelling* and warehouses, and to dispose of their 
personal, leasehold, and ail other property lawfully held by them, by sale, gift, exchange, or will, or in 
any other way whatever, without the smallest let, and without any hindrance whatever. 

They shall be exempt from forced loans, or any other extraordinary contributions not general, or not 
by law established, and from all military service by sea or bv land. Tlieir dwellings, warehouses, and 
every thing belonging thereto, shall 1 h* respected, and shall not be subjected to any arbitrary visit or 
search. So examination or inspection shall be made of their books, papers, or accounts, without tlio 
legal sentence of a competent court or judge. 

The assessment of the amount to be paid by the British subject* in Portugal and its dominions for 
mancia or decima industrial , ami from which they have hitherto enjoyed special exemption, »hali in all 
cases in future be made, if *o claimed by them, according to the rate to be given by tnforvtadores, of 
whom two shall be Portuguese and two British merchants, to be uamed by the Concelho dc Dislrieto ; 
and in case any objection should bo made by the parties asscssixl to the amount of the said assessment 
(which shall in All case* boar a Just proportion to the rate at which the native subjects of Portugal arc 
assessed), they shall have a right to appeal to the tribunal of the treasury, and to appear in person, or to 
be heard by counsel, before the *ald tribunal ; and In the meantime no execution shall be made on their 
pro|»erty, until an ultimate decision shall have been pronounced by the said tribunal. 

It is, however, understood that British subjects resident in Portugal and its dominions, not carrying 
on trade, or exercising any branch of industry therein, but deriving their income* from other sources, 
shall, in like manner with Portuguese subjects, be wholly exempt from the operation of the said tnanao 


or decima industrial tax. , . 

The subject* of each of the high contracting parties shall also, within the dominions of the other, no 
allowed the free use and exercise of their religion, without being in any manner disturbed on account o 

the! 

and 
wors 
now i 

of her Britannic Majesty permission l«» uumi v.... K v.^ ...... — - , , 

dominions. It being always understood that tfce said chapels anil places of worship are not to *> a 
st -epic* and bells. , 

Iter Britannic Majesty’s subjects shall likewise have full liberty to bury their dead, after the Inaiuu 
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and with the ceremonies usual In their respective countries, and In tlie grounds and cemeteries which 
they shall have purchased and prepared for that purpose ; and the sepulchres of the dead, in conformity 
to ancient and existing practice, shall in no way or on any account be disturbed. 

2. The subjects of cither of the contracting parties may freely dispose by will of the personal effects 
which they shall possess in the territories of the other ; and their heirs, though subjects of the other 
contracting party, may succeed to their personal effects, either by will or ab intestato, and may obtain 
possession of the same in due course of law, either in person, or by other persons appointed by them to 
act on their behalf. In the event of the .absence of heirs, or of persons duly appointed to act for them, 
the consul may be authortoed to take charge, in due course of law, of the said effects, until the owner shall 
have made the necessary arrangements for obtaining possession of the property. If disputes shall arise 
between several claimants with respect to the title which each may have to the property, such disputes 
shall be decided by the courts of the country in which the property Is situated; and if hereafter any 
favour as regards the possession or inheritance of landed or funded property (btens fonds) shall be granted, 
in the dominions of cither of the high contracting parties, to the subjects of any other nation, the same 
favour shall extend reciprocally to their respective subjects, as the case may be, either in Portugal or 
Cireat Britain. 

3. The subjects of either contracting party residing within the dominions of the other, shall be free to 
manage their own affairs themselves, or to commit those affairs to the management of any persons whom 
they may appoint as their broker, factor, agent, or interpreter ; nor shall any such British subjects be 
restrained in their choice of persons to act in such capacities, nor shall they be called upon to pay any 
salary or remuneration to any jx>rson w hom they shall not choose to employ. Absolute freedom shall be 
given, in all cases, to the buyer ami seller to bargain together, and to fix the price of any goods, wares, 
or merchandise, imported into, or to be exported from, the dominions of either contracting part}', the 
laws and established customs of the country being duly observed. 

The subjects of either of the high contracting parties residing within the dominions of the other shall 
bo at liberty to open retail stores and shops, under the same municipal and police regulations as native 
subjects ; and they shall not, in tins respect, be liable to any other or higher taxes or imposts than those 
w inch are or may be paid by native subjects. 

4. There shall be reciprocal liberty of commerce and navigation between the subjects of the two high 
contracting parties ; and the subjects of the two sovereigns respectively shall not pay, in the ports, har- 
bours. roads, cities, towns, or places whatsoever in either kingdom, any other or higher duties, taxes, 
rates, or imposts, under whatsoever names designated or included, than those which are there paid by 
the subjects or citizens of the most favoured nation. 

No duty of customs or other impost shall be charged upon any goods, the produce of the one country, 
upon importation by sea or by laud from that country into the other, higher than the duty or impost 
charged upon goods of the same kind, the produce of and imported from any other country ; and no duty, 
restriction, or prohibition shall lx; impos'd upon the importation ami exportation from one country to 
the other, of the good* and produce of each, which shall not be imposed upon goods of the same kind, 
when imported from or exported ♦<> any other country : and her Majesty the Queen of the United King- 
dom of Croat Britain and Ireland, and her Majesty the Queen of Portugal, do hereby bind and engage 
themselves,, their heirs and successors, not to grant any favour, privilege, or immunity, in matters of 
commerce and navigation, to the subjects or citizens of any other state, which shall not also and at the 
same time be extended to the subjects of the other high contracting party, gratuitously, if the concession 
in favour of that other state shall have been gratuitous ; and on giving, as nearly as possible, the same 
compensation or equivalent, if the concession shall have been conditional. 

r>. No duties of tonnage, and no harbour, light- house, pilotage, quarantine, or other similar or corre- 
sponding duties, of whatever nature, or under w hatever denomination, shall be imposed in either country 
upon the vessel* of the other, in respect of voyages between the two countries, if laden ; or in respect of 
any voyage, if in ballast, which shall not be equally imposed, in the like cases, on national vessels. 

<>. All goods, the growth, produce, or manufacture of their respective possessions, which can legally be 
imported into cither country from the other. »n ships of that other country, shall, when so imported, be 
subject to the same duties, w bet her they he imported in ships of the one country or in rhips of the other ; 
and in like manner, all goods which can legally be exported from either country to the other, in ships of 
that other country, shall, v. hen so exported, be Mtbjcct to the same duties, and be entitled to the same 
drawbacks, bounties, and allow ances, w hether they be exported in ships of the one country or in ships of 


the other. 

7. In order to promote and encourage the commercial intercourse between the dominions of the high 
contracting parties, for the mutual benefit of their r* spectivo subjects, her Britannic Majesty and her 
Most Faithful Majestv agree to take into consideration the duties now levied upon articles the produce 
or manufacture of either country, with a view to make such reductions in those duties as may he con- 
sistent w ith the interest of the high contracting parties respectively. 

This matter shall without delay be made the subject of a special negotiation between the tw o govern- 
ments. 

8. British ships shall be allowed to proceed direct from any port -of her Britannic Majesty’s dominions 
to any colony of her Most Faithful Majesty, ami to import into - uch colony any goods the grow th, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of the United Kingdom, or of any of the British dominions, except such ^oods as 
are prohibited to be imported into such colony, or which are admitted into it only Irom the dominions of 
her Most Faithful Majesty ; and such British "ships, ami such goods so imported in them, shall be liable in 
such colony of her Most Faithful Majestv to no higher or other duties and charges, than would be there 
payable on Portuguese ships importing the like sort of goods, or on the like goods, the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of any foreign country, and allowed to be imported into the said colony in Portuguese 
ship*. 

In like manner, Portuguese ship* shall be allowed to proceed direct from any port of her Most Faithful 
Majesty’s dominions to any colony of her Britannic Majestv. and to import into such colony any goods 
the grow th, produce, or manufacture of Portugal, or of any of the Portuguese dominions, except such 
goods as are prohibited to be imported into such colony, or which are admitted into it only from the do- 
minions of her Britannic Majestv ; and such Portuguese shins, and such goods so imported in them, shall 
be liable, in such colony of her Britannic Majesty, to no higher or other duties and charges, than would 
be there payable on British ships importing the like sort of goods, or on the like goods, the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of any foreign country, and allowed to be imported mtp the said colony in 
British ships. 

9. British ships shall be allowed to export from any colony of her Most Faithful Majesty to any place 
not under the dominion of her said Majesty, anv goods not generally prohibited to be exported from such 
colony ; and such British ships, ami such gixvds’so exported in tfcmn. shall be liable, in such colony, to no 
other or higher charges than would be payable bv, and shall be entitled to the same drawbacks or bounties 
as would be there allowable on, Portuguese ships exporting such goods, or on such goods exported in 
Portuguese ships. 

In like manner Portuguese ship* shall be allowed to export from any colony of her Britannic Majesty 
to any place not under the dominion of her said Majesty, any goods not generally prohibited to be ex- 
ported from such colonjg&and such Portuguese ship*, and such goods so exported in them, shall be liable 
in such colony to no otfmror higher charges than would be payable by, and shall be entitled to the same 
drawbacks or bounties as would be there allowable dh, British ships exporting such goods, or on such 
» x P°ned in British ships. 4 4 . 

10. It Is hereby declared that the stipulations of the present treaty are not to be understood asapplytng 
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to the navigation ami carrying tragic between one port and Another, situated in the dominions of either 
contracting party, if such navigation and trade should in those dominions be reserved by law exclusively 
to national vessels. Wsscls of either country shall, however, be i>ermitted to discharge part of their 
cargoes at one port in the dominions of either of the high contracting parties, and then to proceetl, with 
the remainder of their cargo, to any other port or ixirts in the same dominions, without paying any higher 
or other duties in such cases, than national vessels would pay in like circumstances ; rind they shall bo 
permitted to lade, in like manner, at different porta in the same voyage outwards. 

11. The reciprocal liberty of commerce and navigation declared and stipulated for by the .present 
treaty, shall not extend to contraband of war, or to articles the property of the enemies of either party. 

The power granted by former treaties to carry, in the ships of either country, goods and merchandise 
of any description whatever, the property of the enemies of the other country, is now mutually re- 
nounced. 

!-• In all cases in which, in either kingdom, the duty to lx* levied upon any goods imported from the 
other kingdom shall bo not a fixed rate, but a projmrtLm of the value of the goods, such ad valorem duty 
shall be ascertained and secured in the following manner ; that is to say. the importer shall, on making 
bis entry for the pa5'tnent of duty at the custom-house, sign a declaration, stating the description and 
value of the goods at such amount as he shall deem proper; and incase the officer or officer* of tho 
customs shall be of opinion that such valuation is insufficient, he or they shall l>e at liberty to take the 
goods, on paying to the importer the value thereof according to the declaration of the importer, together 
with an addition of 10 per cent. ; and the custom-house officer shall, at the same time, return to the im- 
porter any duty which the importer may have paid upon such goods ; and the amount of these sums 
shall be paid to the importer on the delivery of the goods to the said officer or officers, which must not 
be later than I* days from the first detention of the goods. * 

13. Inasmuch as all merchandise, of whatever origin, whether admissible for borne consumption or 
not, may be received and warehoused in all those ports of the t inted Kingdom of (ireat Britain and 
Ireland which Are by law appointed to lie warehousing |>orts for such articles, pending the entry of the 
same, either for home consumption or for re-exportation, as the case may tie. under the regulations 
appointed for this purpose, and without such articles living liable, in the meantime, to the payment of 
any of the duties with which alley would tie charged, if upon arrival they wore entered for consumption 
within the United Kingdom ; — in like manner the Queen of Portugal consents and agrees that the 
ports of Her Most Faithful Majesty’s dominions, which now are, or which shall hereafter become by 
law, warehousing ports, shall ho free ports for revolving and warehousing, either fur home consumption 
or for re-exportation, as the case may lie, all merchandise imported in British ships, and all article* 
whatever, the produce or manufacture of the British dominions, imported by Portuguese ships ; and the 
articles thus received and warehoused, subject to due regulations, shall not he liable, in the meantime, 
to any of the duties with which they would bo charged, if they were entered for consumption on their 
arrival in the dominions of Her Most Faithful Majesty. 

14. All goods or merchandise found on board of, or which shall have formed the cargo or part of the 
cargo of a \esst»l of the one country, which shall he wrecked, or left derelict, on or near the coast of the 
other country, unless the importation of such goods or merchandise shall tie absolutely prohihitt'd by 
law. shall Ik* admitted for home consumption in the country «m or near f)»e coast of which such vessel 
shall be wrecked, or left derelict, or such goods or merchandise may lx* found, on payment of the same 
duty, as if the said goods or merchandise had been imported in a national vessel, even though such 
goods or merchandise could not bv law lie iuifiortcd into the said country in any other than nation d 
vessels ; and in fixing the amount of duty to he paid on such good* or merchandise, regard shall be had 
to any damage which the said goods or merchandise may have sustained. 

To prevent frauds, the Board of Customs of each nation shall exercise their judgment as to tin* 
causes of wrecks ; and when they are satisfied that the said wm*k> were the result of accident or mis- 
fortune, and free from suspicion of collusion, they shall authorise, at the option of tin* proprietor or 
agent, if present, or otherwise of tho consul, the transhipment, or the sale for home consumption, of the 
goods or merchandise, provided that such good* and merchandise could have been legally imported by 
the ship* of the one country into the |n>rts of the other country. 

If any ships of war or merchant vessel* should be wrecked on the coasts of either of the high con- 
tracting parties, such ships or vessels, or any parts thereof, and all furniture and appurtenances belonging 
thereunto, and all goods or merchandise which shall lx* saved therefrom, or the pnxluce thereof if sold, 
shall lx* faithfully restored to the proprietors, upon tx*ing duly i burned by them, or by their agents duly 
authorised ; or If there are no such proprietors or agents on the spot, by the respective consul* of fix* 
nation to which the proprietors of the said ships, vessels, or goods mav belong, and in wlmsc district 
such wreck may have taken place, provided such claim lx* preferred within a year ami a day from the 
time of such wreck , and such consul, proprietor, or agent shall pay only the expenses incurred in the 
preservation of the property, together with the rate of salvage* w hu h w ould have been payable in the 
like case of a wreck of a national vessel ; and the goods anti merchandise saved from the wreck shall not 
be subject to duties, unless cleared for local consumption. 

15. If any merchant vessel of either country should be driven into the ports of the other by stress of 
weather, for the purpose of effecting necessary repair*, every facility shall be afforded to such vessel for 
obtaining the assistance it may be in need of. 

The strictest reciprocity shall be observed, In the most favourable sense, a* to the relief to be afforded 
to such vessel from the duties, charges, and expenses in the ports of either nation, to which vessels, 
entering solely for the purposes of trade, are subjected . Sufficient time shall he allowed for the com- 
pletion of repair* ; and while the vessel shall be undergoing repair, its cargo shall not unnecessarily lu* 
required to be landed, either in whole or in part ; and any difference of opinion which may arise between 
the custom-house authorities and the masters of the said vessels, ns to the necessity of landing all or any 
part of the cargo, shall be referred to two sworn or public surveyors, one to be named by the chief 
custom-house authority of the port, ami the other by the consul of the nation to which the vessel 

^Her^MtOctity the Queen of Portugal engages that the commerce of British subjects within the Por- 
tuguese dominions shall not be restrained, interrupted, or otherwise affected bv the operation of any 
mono|»oly, contract, or exclusive privilege of sale or purchase whatsoever ; but that the subjects of the 
United Kingdom shall have free and unrestrained permission to buy from and sell to whomsoever they 
please, and In whatever form and manner may be agreed upon between the purchaser and seller, without 
oclng obliged to give any preference or favour in consequence of any such monopoly, contract, or ex- 
clusive privilege of sale and purchase. And her Britannic Majesty engages that a like exemption from 
restraint. In respect to purchases or sales, shall be enjoyed by the subjects of her Most Faithful Majesty 
trading to or residing In the United KJafa&oin. But It Is distinctly to lx? understood, that the present 
article shall not be Interpreted as affetMg the special regulations now in force, or which may hetewm-r 
be enacted, with a view solely to the encouragement and amelioration of the I)ouro wine trade, C It being 
always understood that British subjects shall in respect of the said trade lx* placed on the same footing ft* 
Portuguese subjects,) or with regard to the exportation of the salt of St. Ubcs. 

This article does not Invalidate the exclusive right possessed by the crown of Portugal, within its own 
dominions, to the farm for the sale of ivory, urtela, gold dust, soap, g'>npow4ar, »nd tobacco for wane 
consumption : provided, however, that should the above-mentioned artlclillpfimerally or separate j. 
ever become articles of free commerce within the dominions of her Most Faithral Majesty, the subjects 
her Britannic Majesty shall be permitted to traffic In them as freely and on tho isms footing as the suu« 
Jects or citizens of the most favoured nation. 
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lfi. It is agreed and covenanted that neither of the high contracting parties shall knowingly- receive 
nto, or retain in its service, any subjects of the other party who have deserted from the naval or mili- 
tary service of that other party ; but that, on the contrary, each of the contracting parties shall respect- 
ively discharge from its service any such deserters, upon being required by the other party to do so. 

It is further agreed and declared, that if either of the high contracting parties shall grant to any state 
any new favour or facility, wiili respect to the recovery of deserters, such favour or facility shall be 
considered as granted also to the other contracting party, in the lame manner as if the said favour or 
facility had been expressly stipulated by the present treaty. 

And It is further agreed, that if any apprentices or sailors shall desert from vessels belonging to the 
subjects of either of the high contracting parties, while such vessels are within any port in the territory 
of the other party, the magistrates of such port and territory shall be bound to give every assistance in 
their power for the apprehension of such deserters, on application to that effect being made by the con- 
sul of the party concerned, or by the deputy or representative of the consul ; and no public body, civil 
or religious, shall protect or hart>our such deserters. 

17. Her Britannic Majesty, on life representation of her Most Faithful Majesty, and in contemplation 
of the improving system of law and justice in Portugal, hereby consents to give up the exercise of the 
rights connected w-itht he Conservatorial Court, so soon and so long as British subjects are admitted 
In Portugal to the benefit of securities similar or equivalent to those enjoyed by the subjects of her Most 
Faithful Majesty in Great Britain, as regards trial by jury, protection from arrest without a warrant from 
a magistrate, and examination within 24 hours after apprehension in flagrante dtlicto, and admission to 
bail. It lK*ing always understood, that in other respects the subjects of her Britannic Majesty in Portugal 
shall be placed on the same footing as Portuguese subjects, in all causes, whether civil or criminal ; and 
that they shall not, except in cases flagrant is delicti, la* liable to imprisonment without formal commit- 
ment {culpa for mad a) under a warrant signed by a legal authority. 

18 It is hereby agreed that her Britannic Majesty, relying upon the guarantees which are or 'may be 
afforded to British subjects by the law of Portugal under the present constitutional system, henceforward 
claims for British subjects in Portugal no privileges which are not enjoyed by Portuguese subjects in the 
Portuguese or British dominions. It being, however, umlerstoinl, that her Britannic Majesty will be 
entitled. In the event (which God forbid) of political troubles affecting the operation of the above men- 
tioned guarantees, to claim the re-establishment and observance of the pri\ ileges surrendered by the 
present and pr«*ceding article. 

l‘J. The present treaty shall lx* In force for the term of 10 years trom the date hereof; and further, 
until the end of 12 months after cither of the high contracting parties shall have given notice to the other 
of its intention to terminate tin* same ; each of the high contracting parties reserving to itseif the right 
of giving such notice; to the other at tin* « nd of the said term of 10 years, or at any subsequent time. 

And it is hereby agreed between them, that, at the expiration of 1*2 months after such notice shall have 
been received by either party from the other, this treaty, and all the provisions thereof, shall altogether 
cease and determine. 

It is agreed, nevertheless, that either of the two higli contracting parties shall have the right, at the 
end of h years, to renu ire a revision of any articles not affecting the principle of the treaty, on giving 6 
months’ notice of a desire to make stu b revision : provided, however, that it be distinctly understood that 
tiie pow er of giving such notice shall not extend beyond, nor he recognised after, the termination of the 
fifth year. 

The present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall he exchanged at Lisbon at the expiration 
of two months from the date of its signature, or sooner if possible. 

In witness w hereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto the 
seal of their arms. 

Done at Lisbon, the 3d of July, in the year of our Lord 184*2. 

Howard dk Walden. 

Diy k de Palm Ella. 

True Intent and Spirit of certain Points of Treat!/. 

Lisbon, July 3. 1843. 

The undersigned, her Britannic Majesty’s plenipotentiary for the negotiation of a treaty of commerce 
and navigation between Great Britain and Portugal, has the honour to declare to his Excellency the 
Duke of Palmella. that with reference to article 5. all vessels built in the territory of her Most Faithful 
Majesty, or which shall bo British built, or which shall have been captured from the enemy bv the ships of 
the Portuguese government, and slave vessels condemned under similar circumstances, and which shall 
he wholly owned by any subject or subjects of her Most Faithful Majesty, and whereof the master and 
three-fourths of the mariners are subjects of her Most Faithful Majesty, will be considered as Portuguese, 
and will he entitled to he placet! on the footing of national vessels, and to be treated on an equality with 
the vessels of the most favoured nation. In the ports of her Britannic Majesty, ». c., in Great Britain ami 
Ireland and the colonies hereinafter enumerated. 

With reference to article 8., in the words “growth, produce, and manufacture,” the wines and bran- 
dies of Portugal are comprehended. 

With reference to article 14., the jurisdiction of the Cinque Ports docs not interfere with the stipula- 
tions of this article. 

With reference to article 17., in resjiect to the declaration of her Britannic Majesty regarding the con- 
ditional surrender of the rights connected with the Conservatorial Court, whenever the Portuguese 
government shall have officially communicated to her Majesty’s government any law or laws establishing 
the guarantees in question, her Majesty will recognise the right of the Portugue.se government to declare 
the further jurisdiction and authority of the British Conservatorial Court to have ceased by consent of her 
Majesty. 

The colonies referred to are Canada, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, and all other British possessions in North America. British West Indies, including 
the islands and possessions on the continent of South America, Cape of Good Hope, and other posses- 
sions in Africa; the Mauritius, the Island of Ceylon, Van Diemen’s Land, New South ales. New Zea- 
land. 

Howard de Walden. Lisbon, July 3. 1843. 

The undersigned, her Most Faithful Majesty’s plenipotentiary, has the honour to declare, by order of 
the government, to Lord Howard de Walden, In reference to the article 1. of the treaty of commerce and 
navigation, by both concluded and signed to-dav. between Portugal and Great Britain, that the maximo 
that can be collected from any British subject for tnancio or decimat ndusirtai, will be 20 per cent, 
upon JftW rent of their shops, dwellings, and warehouses, which will servo as an invariable rule to the 
tribu«Pof the treasury, for deciding the appeals made by Britiih iubjects. 

Duke of Palmella. Lisbon, July 3. 1842. 

Prussia. 

Convention qf Commerce between his Britannic Majesty and the King of Prussia, signed at London , 

April 2 . 1824 . 

Article 1. From and after the 1st day of May next, Prussian vessels entering or departing from the 
Ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and British vessels entering or departing 
from the ports of his Prussian Majesty's dominions, shall not be subject to any other or higher duties or 
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charge* whatever, than are or shall lxt levied on national vessels entering or departing fronfbuch ports 

A* J V JrfiiJ es of the growth, produce, or manufacture of any of the dominion* of either of the high 
contracting parties, which are or shall t»c permitted to bn iiu|x>rtcd into or exerted from the ports of 
the United Kingdom and of Ptussia. respectively, In vessels of the one country, shall, in like manner, be 
permitted to bo imported into and exported from those ports in vessels of the other. 

3. All articles not of the growth. produce, or manufacture of the dominions of his Dritannic Majesty, 
which ran legally bo un|x>rted from the United Kingdom of (ircai llritain and Ireland, into the j»ort« <»f 
Prussia, in British ships, shall lx? subject only to the same duties as are payable upon the like articles if 
imported in Prussian ships; and the same reciprocity shall be observed in the ports of the United King, 
doin. in respect to all articles not the growth, produce, or manufacture of the dominions of his Prussian 
Majesty, which can legally be imported into the ports of the United Kingdom in Prussian ships. 

4. All goods, which can legally be imported Into the ports of either country, shall be admitted at the 
same rate of duty, whether imported in vessels of the other country, or in uational vessel# ; and alt good* 
which can be legally exported from the ports of either country, shall lx? entitled to the same bounties 
drawbacks, anti allowances, whether exported in vessels of the other country, or in national vessels. 

ft. No priority or preference shall la* given, directly or indirectly, by the government of either country 
or by any company, corporation, or agent, acting on its behalf or under its authority, in the purchase of 
any article, the growth, produce, or manufacture of either country. Imported into the other, on account 
of or in reference to the character of the vessel in which such article was imported; it l>eing the true 
Intent and meaning of the high contracting parties, that no distinction or difference whatever shall he 
made in this respect. 

6. The present conventionehall be in force for the term of 10 years from the date hereof; mul further, 
until the end of 1*2 months after either of the high contracting parties shall have given notice to the other 
of its intention to terminate the same ; each of the high contracting parties reserving to itself the right 
of giving such notice to the other, at the end of the said term of lo years : and it is hereby agreed 
between them, that, at the expiration of 12 months after such notire shall have been received bv 
either party from the other, this convention, and all the provisions thereof, shall altogether cease and 
determine. 

7. The present convention shall la? ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at London, within 
1 month from the date hereof, or sooner If possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto the 
seals of their arms. 

Done at London, the 2d day of April, in the year of our Lord 1821 

George Canning. \V. IU’skisson. Wkkthkr. 


Ah order in council, dated May 2ft. 1824, directs that, from May 1. 1824, Prussian vessels entering or 
Aleparting from the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, shall not Ik* subject to any 
other or higher duties or charges whatever than are or shall l»c levied on British vessels entering or de- 
parting from such ports ; that all articles of the growth, produce, or manufacture of any of the dominions 
ol‘ his Prussian Majesty, which are or shall be permitted to be im|xirted into or exported from the ports 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in British vessels, shall, in like manner, be per- 
mitted to be imported into and exported from the said |>orts in Prussian vessels ; that all articles not of 
the growth, nr<wluce, or manufacture of the dominions of his Prussian Majesty, which can legally in* im- 
ported from Prussia into the ports of the United Kingdom in Prussian vessels, shall be subjet t only to 
the same duties as are jiayable upon the like articles if imported in British ships ; that all goods which 
can legally bo imported into the port* of the United Kingdom shall lx* admitted at the same rate of duty, 
when imported in Prussian vessels, that is charged on similar articles imported in British vessels ; and 
that all go«xis which can be legally expnrtcxl from the ports of the United Kingdom, shall be entitled to 
the same bounties, drawbacks, and allowances, when exported in Prussian vessels, that are granted, paid, 
or allowed on similar articles when exported in British vessels 

A Treasury letter, dated October 13. lH*2t. directs, that with respect to pilotage and all other duties 
charged on vessels belonging to Prussia, Sweden, ami Norway, Denmark, Hanover, and Hamburg, 
which have entered or which may enter the ports of the United Kingdom, cither from stress of weather 
or from any other causes, it was the Intention of tin* Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade, 
that such dues should not be higher than are charged upon British vessels, and that it is only to tin* ease 
of goods imported into this country, ami not brought direct from the country to which the vessel belongs, 
that the equality of duty does not apply. 

An order in council, dated May 3. 1823, states, that his Majesty is pleased to declare, that the ships of 
and belonging to the dominions of his Majesty tin* King of Prussia are entitled to the privileges granted 
by the law of navigation, and may import from the dominions of his Majesty the King of Prussia, into 
any of the British possessions abroad, goods the produce of such dominions, and may exirort goods from 
such British possessions abroad, to be carried to any foreign country whatever. 


Phi - msi a, Bavaria, &c. 

Convention of Commerce and Navigation belrrcen Great Britain, on the one part ; and Prussia, Bavaria, 
Saxony, fVurtemberg, Baden, the Electorate of Hesse, the Grand Duchy tf If esse, the States Jornnng 
the Commercial Union qf Thuringia, Nassau, and Frankfort , on the other part. 


Article 1. In consideration of the circumstance that British vessels are admitted, together with their 
cargoes, to entry 4n the ports of Prussia, and of the other states of the aforenaimxl Union of Customs, 
when coming from the ports of all countries, and In consideration of the concessions stipulated in <hls 
present convention for British trade w ith all the state* of this Union of Customs ; In consideration also 
of the facility which the application of steam power to inland navigation affords for the conveyance ot 
produce ana merchandise of all kind* up and down rivers ; and in consideration of the new opening 
yblch may by these means lx? given to the trade and navigation between the U. Kingdom and the British 
possessions abroad on the one hand, and the state* now comjxislng the Union of Customs, on the other; 
s me of which states use a* the natural outlet of their commerce ports not within their own dominions ; 
it Is agreed that, from and after the date of the exchange «>f the ratifications of this present convention, 
Prussian vessels, and the vessels of the other states forming the said Union of Customs, together with 
their cargoes, consisting of all such goods as can be legally imported into the U. Kingdom and the 
British possessions abroad, by the said vessel# from the ports of the countries to which they respectively 
Itslonir. shall, wheu com in a from the mouths of the Meuse, of the Km#. of the Weser, and of the Line, 


belong, shall, wheu coming from the mouths of the Meuse, of the Km*, of the Weser, am 
or from the mouths of any navigable river lying between the Kll>e and the Meuse, and forming th^o 
of communication between the sea and the territory of any of tho German states which are 


this treaty, 
full and ampl 


be admitted Into the ports of the U. Kingdom, and of the British possessions ^abrdB^ in i ft. 
..... «.. u o.nple a manner, as If the ports from which such vessels may have come, as aforesaid, 1 a 
within the dominions of Prussia, or of any other of the states aforesaid ; and such vessels »n*i* p. • . e 
milted to Import the goods above mentioned upon tho same terms on which the said goods inigm 
Imported if coming from the national ports of such vessels; and also that. In like manner, suen ve 
proceeding from cTremt Britain and her colonial possessions abroad to the plkces thus referred to, 
be treated as if returning to a Prussian Baltic port ; — It being understood that these privileges 
extend to the vessels of Prussia and of the states aforesaid, and to their cargoes, only in respect 
of the said ports in which British vessels mod their cargoes shall, upon their arrival thereat, and acp 
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ture thcr€from, continue to be placed on the tame footing at the vessels of Prussia and of the other 
states of trio union. * 

2. The King of Prussia, in his own name, and in the name of the states aforesaid, agrees to place, 
always and in every way, the trade and navigation of the subjects of Her Britannic Majesty, in respect 
to the importation of sugar and rice, upon the same footing as that of the most favoured nation. 

3. In the event of other German states joining the Germanic Union of Customs, it is hereby agreed 
that such other states shall be included in all the stipulations. of the present convention. 

4. The present convention shall be in force until the 1 st of January, 1842, and further for the term of 
6 years, provided neither of the high contracting parties shall have given to the other 6 months* 
previous notice that the same shall cease to be in force on the said 1st of January, 1842 ; and if neither 
partv shall have given to the other six months’ previous notice that the present convention shall cease 
on the 1st day of January, 1848, then the present convention shall further remain In force until the 1st 
of January, !HM, and lurther, until the end of 12 months after either of the high contracting parties 
shall have given notice to the other of its Intention to terminate the same, each of the high contracting 
parties reserving to itself the right of giving such notice to the other ; and It is hereby agreed between 
them, that at the expiration of 12 months after such notice shall have been received by either party 
from the other, this convention, and all the provisions thereof, shall altogether cease and determine. 

The present convention shall be ratified. and the ratiticalions thereof shall be exchanged at London, 
at the expiration of 2 months, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto the 
seals of their arms. 

Done at London, the 2d day of March, in the year of our Lord 1841. 

Palmerston. 

H. Labouchbss. 

By an order in council, dated August 28. 1841, it is ordered, that Prussian vessels, and the vessels of the 
other states forming the German Union of Customs, together with their cargoes, consisting of all such 
goods as can be legally imported into the U. Kingdom and the British possessions abroad, by the said 
vessels, from the ports of the countries to which they respectively belong, shall, when coming from the 
mouths of the Meuse, of the Ems, of the Wescr, and cf the Elbe, or from the mouths of any navigable 
river, lying between the Elbe and the Meuse, and forming the means of communication between the 
sea and the territory of any of the German states, which are parties to this treaty, be admitted into the 

f iorts of the U. Kingdom and of the British possessions abroad, in as full and ample a manner as if ports 
rom which such vessels may have come as aforesaid, and such vessels shall be permitted to import the 
goods above-mentioned upon the same terms on which the said goods might be imported if coming from 
the national ports of such vessels ; and also that in like manner such vessels proceeding from Great 
Britain and her colonial possessions abroad, to the ports or places thus referred to, shall be treated as If 
returning to a Prussian Baltic port ; ft being understood that these privileges are to extend to the vessels 
of Prussia and of the states aforesaid, and to their cargoes only In respect to each of the said states, 
which British vessels and their cargoes shall, upon their arrival thereat and departure therefrom, con- 
tinue to be placed upon the same footing as the vessels of Prussia and of the other states of the union. 


Rio de la Plata (the States of). 

Treaty of Amity, Commerce , and Navigation, betireen hit Majesty and the United Provinces qf Rio de 

La Plata. 

Article 1. There shall bo perpetual amity between the dominions and subjects of his Majesty the King 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata and 
their inhabitants. 

2. There shall be, between all the territories of his Britannic Majesty in Europe and the territories of 
the United Provinces of. Rio de la Plata, a reciprocal freedom of commerce; the inhabitants of the two 
countries, respectively, shall have liberty freely ami securely to come, with their ships and cargoes, to all 
such places, ports, and rivers in the territories aforesaid, to which other foreigners arc or may be per- 
mitted to come, to enter into the same, aud to remain and reside in any part of the said territories 
respectively ; also to hire and occupy houses and warehouses for the purposes of their commerce j and 
generally, the merchants ami traders of each nation respectively shall enjoy the most complete pro- 
tection and security for their commerce, subject always to the laws and statutes of the two countries 
respectively. 

3. His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland engages further, that 
in all his dominions situated out of Europe, the inhabitants of the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata 
shall have the like liberty of commerce and navigation stipulated for in the preceding article, to the full 
extent in which the same is permitted at present, or shall be permitted hereafter, to any other nation. 

4. No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the territories of his Britannic 
Majesty, of any articles of the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United Provinces of Rio de la 
Plata, and no higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the said United Provinces, 
of any articles of the growth, produce, or manufacture of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, than are or 
shall be payable on the like articles, being the growth, produce, or manufacture of any other foreign 
country ; nor shall any other or higher duties or charges be imposed, in the territories or dominions of 


country ; nor shall any other or higher duties or cnarges be imposed, in the territories or dominions of 
either of the contracting parties, on the exportation of any articles to the territories or dominipns of the 


other, than such as are or may be parable on the exportation of the like articles to any other foreign 
country; nor shall any prohibition be'imposed upon the exportation or imj»ortation of any articles the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, or of the said United Provinces, 
which shall not equally extend to ail other nations. 

8. No higher or other duties or charges on account of tonnage, light, or harbour dues, pilotage, salvage 
in case of damage or shipwreck, or any olher local charges, shall be imposed, in any of the ports of the 
said United Provinces, on British vessels of the burden of above 120 tons, than those payable in the 
same ports by vessels of the said United Provinces of the same burden, nor in the ports of any of hi« 
Britannic Majesty’s territories on the vessels of the United Provinces of above 120 tons, than shall be 
payable, in the same ports, on British vessels of the same burden. . 

6. The same duties shall be paid on the importation into tho said United Provinces of any article the 

growth, produce, or manufacture of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, whether such Importation shall 
be in vessels of the said United Provinces, or in British vessels ; and the same duties shall be paid on 
the importation Into the dominions of his Britannic Majesty of any article the growth, produce, or manu- 
facture of the said United Provinces, whether such importation shall be in British vessels, or in vessels 
of the said United Provinces; tho same duties shall be paid, and the same drawbacks and bounties 
allowegfcm the exportation of any articles of the growth, produce, or manufacture of his Britannic 
Majest^^ dominions to the said United Provinces, whether such exportation shall be in vessels of the 
said United Provinces, or in British vessels ; and tho same duties shall be paid, and the same drawbacks 
and bounties allowed on the exportation of Any articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the said 
United Provinces to his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, whether such exportation shall be in British 
vessels or in vessels of the said United Provinces. _ w . ... . . 

7. In order to avoid any misunderstanding with respect to the regulations which may respectively 
constitute a British vessel or a vessel of the said United Provinces, it is hereby agreed, that all vessels 
built in the dominions of his Britannic Majesty, and owned, navigated, and registered according to the laws 
of Great Britain, shall be considered as British vessels ; and that all vessels built in the territories of the 

4 N 
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•aid United Province!, properly registered* and owned by the citizens thereof, or any of them, and 
whereof the master and three-fourth* of the mariners, at least, are citizens of the said United Provinces, 
shall be considered as vessels of the United Provinces. 

» 8. All merchants, commander* of ships, and others, the subjects of his Britannic Majesty, shall have 
the same liberty in all the territories of the said United Provinces as the natives thereof, to manage their 
own alfUirs themselves, or to commit them to the management of whomsoever they please, as broker, 
factor, agent, or interpreter ; nor shall they be obliged to employ any other persons for those purposes, 
nor to pav them any salary or remuneration, unless they shall choose to employ thorn; and absolute 
freedom shall be altowed in all cases to tho buyer and seller to bargain and fix the price of any goods im- 
ported into or exported from the said United Provinces, as they shall see good. 

9. In whatever relates to the lading and unlading of ships, the safety of merchandise, goods, and efTects, 
the disposal of property of every sort and denomination, by sale, donation, or exchange, or in any other 
manner whatsoever, as also the administration of justice, the subjects and citizens of the two contracting 
parties shall enjoy. In their respective dominions, tho same privileges, liberties, and rights as the most 
favoured nation, and shall not be charged in any of these respects with any other duties or imposts than 
those which are paid or may be paid by the native subjects or citizens of the power in whose dominions 
they may be resident. They shall be exempted from all compulsory military service whatsoever, whether 
by sea or land, and from all forced loans, or military exactions or requisitions ; neither shall they be 
compelled to pay any ordinary taxes, under any pretext whatsoever, greater than those that are paid by 
native subjects or citizens. 

10. It shall be free for each of the two contracting parties to appoint consuls for the protection of trade, 
to reside in the dominions and territories of the other party ; but before any consul snail act a* such, he 
shall, in the usual form, be approved and admitted by the government to which he is sent ; and either of 
the contracting parties may except from the residence of consuls such particular places as either of them 
may judge fit to be so excepted. 

11. For the better security of commerce between the subjects of his Britannic Majesty and the Inha- 
bitants of the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata, it is agreed, that if at any time any interruption of 
friendly commercial Intercourse, or any rupture, should unfortunately take place between the two con- 
tracting parties, the subjects or citizens of either of the two contracting parties residing in the dominions 
of the other shall have toe privilege of remaining and continuing their trade therein without any manner 
of interruption, so tong as they behave peaceably ami commit no offence against the laws ; and tiieir 
effects and property, whether intrusted to individuals or to the state, shall not be liable to seizure or 
sequestration, or to any other demands than those which may be made upon the like effects or property 
belonging to the native inhabitants of the state in which such subjects or citizen* may reside. 

12. The subjects of hi* Britannic Majesty residing in the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata shall 
not be disturbed, persecuted, or annoyed on account of their religion, but they shall have perfect liberty 
of conscience therein, and to celebrate divine service either within tiieir ow n private houses, or in their 
own particular churches or chapels, which they shall be at liberty to build and maintain in convenient 
places, approved of by the government of the said United Provinces: 1 i be rty shall also be granted to 
bury the subjects of his Britannic Majesty who may die in the territories of the said United Provinces in 
their own burial places, which, in the same manner, they may freely establish and maintain. In the like 
manner, the citizens of the said United Provinces shall enjoy, within all the dominions of his Britannic 
Majesty, a perfect and unrestrained liberty of conscience, and of exercising their religion publicly or 
privately, within their own dwelling houses, or in the chapels and places of worship ap|>ointed for that 
purpose, agreeably to the system of toleration established in the dominions of his said Majesty. 

13. It shall be free for the subjects of his Britannic Majesty residing in the United Provinces of Rio dc 
la Plata, to dispose of their property, of every description, by will or testament, us they may judge tit ; 
and in the event of auy British subject dying without such will or testament in the territories of the 
United Provinces, the British consul-general, or, in his absence, his representative, shall have the right 
Co nominate curators to take charge of the property of the deceased for the benefit of his lawful heirs and 
creditors, without interference, giving convenient notice thereof to the authorities of the country ; and 
reciprocally. 

14. His Britannic Majesty being extremely desirous of totally abolishing the slave trade, the United 
Provinces of Rio de la Plata engage to co-operate with hi* Britannic Majesty for the completion of so 
beneficent a work, and to prohibit all persons inhabiting within the said United Provinces, or subject to 
their jurisdiction, in the most effectual manner, and by the most solemn law s, from taking any share in 
such trade. 

15. The present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged in London within 
4 months, or sooner If possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed their seals 
thereunto. 

Done at Buenos Ayrej, 2d day of February, in the year of our Lord 1825. 

WoonniNK Parish, II. M. Consul-General. 

Manl. J. Garcia. 

An order In council, dated 3<P September, 1827, orders that vessel# of tho United Province* of Rio dc 
la Plata enteriog the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, In ballast, or laden 
direct from any of the ports of Rio de la Plita, or departing from the ports of the said United Kingdom, 
together With the cargoes on board the same, such cargoes consisting of articles which may he legally 
Imported or exported, shall not be subject to any other or higher duties or charges whatever than are or 
shall be levied on British vessels entering or departing from such ports ; or on similar articles when 
Imported into or exported from such ports in British vessels ; and also such articles, when exported 
from the sakl ports In vessels of the Unlud Provinces of Rio de la Plata, respectively, shall be entitled 
to the same bounties, drawbacks, and allowances that are granted on similar articles when exported in 
British vessels. 

Local Due* Provided nevertheless, that nothing herein shall extend to any duties or charge* on 

account of tonnage, light or harbour dues, pilotage, salvage In case of damage or shipwreck, or any other 
local charges to which any vessels of the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata, of the burden of 120 tons, 
or of any less burden, are now by law liable in the ports of any of his Majesty's dominions ; it appearing 
to his Majesty and bis privy council, that British vessels of the burden of 120 tons, or of any less burden, 
are subject in the ports of the said United Provinces to higher duties and charges thhn are levied in 
those porta on vessels of the said United Provinces of the burden of 120 tons, or of any less burden. 

Russia. 

Treaty qf Commerce and Navigation between Her Mqjesty and the Emperor qf all the Russiat, ugned at 

St. Petersburg , January 11. 1843. W 

Article 1. There shall bo reciprocal freedom of navigation and commerce for the ships and subject* 
of the two high contracting powers, in all parts of their respective dominions where navigation 
commerce are at present allowed, or may hereafter bo allowed, to tho ships and subjects or any oi 

2.°From the date of the exchange of the ratifications of tho present treaty, British vessels 
or departing from the ports of his Majesty the Emperor of all tho Russias, and Russian vessels arri a 
in or departing from the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of all tno P 
sessions 6f hew Britannic Majesty, shall be subject to no other or higher duties or charges, of wnaisoe 
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nature theymay be, than those which are now or shall hereafter be imposed on national vessels, on their 
entering inBor departing from such ports. 

L 3 v! r, L COn *^^ erat * 0 * 1 ships arriving directly from other countries than those belonging to 

the high contracting parties are admitted, with their cargoes, into the ports of the Russian Empire, witMH 
out paying any other duties whatsoever than those payable by Russian vessels ; and in consideration of 
the advantages which, in this respect, the present treaty specifically grants to British commerce in the 
Grand Duchy of Finland; it is agreed, that from the date of the exchange of the ratifications of the 
present treaty, Russian vessels arriving from the mouth of the Vistula, the Niemen, or any other river 
which form* the outlet of a navigable stream having its source in the dominions of his Majesty the Em- 
peror of all the Russias, or passing through the said dominions, shall be admitted, wilh their cargoes, 
into the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of all the possessions of her 
Britannic Majesty, exactly in the same manner as if those vessels arrived directly from Russian or 
Finnish ports, with all the privileges and immunities agreed upon by the present treaty of commerce 
and navigation. In like manner, Russian vessels proceeding from any port of Great Britain, or of the 
British possessions, for the mouth of any of the above -mentioned rivers, shall be treated as if they were 
returning to a port of the Empire of Russia, or of the Grand Duchy of Finland. It is, however, under- 
stood, that these privileges shall apply to Russian vessels and their cargoes, with respect to places 
situated at the mouths of the above-mentioned rivers, only so long as British vessels ana their cargoes 
shall be treated at those places, on their arrival ard departure, on the same footing with Russian 
vessels. 

4 . All productions of the soil, industry, and art of the dominions and possessions of his Majesty the 
Emperor of all the Russias, including the sai ’ productions which may be exported by the rivers or 
streams mentioned in the preceding article, an’ which may be imported into the ports of the United 
Kingdom and the possessions of her Britannic Majesty ; and also all the productions of the soil, industry, 
and art of the United Kingdom and possessions of her Britannic Majesty, which m. y be imported into 
the ports of his Majesty trie Emperor of all the Russias, shall enjoy reciprocally, in all respects, the 
same privileges and immunities, and may Ik* imported and exported exactly in the same manner, in 
vessels of the one as in vessels of the other high contracting party. 

ft. All articles which are not the productions of the soil, industry, and art of the respective states or of 
their possessions, and which may be legally imported from the ports of his Majesty the Emperor of all 
the Russias, as likewise from those of the rivers and streams mentioned in the third article, into the 
ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of all the possessions of her Britannic 
Majesty, In Russian vessels, shall be subject to the same duties only as would be payable upon the same 
articles, if they were imported in British vessels. 

In like manner, all articles which are not the productions of the soil, industry, and art of the respective 
states or of their possessions. And which mav be legally imported from the ports of the United Kingdom, 
and of all the possessions of her Britannic Majesty, into the ports of his Majesty the Emperor of all the 
Russias, in British vessels, shall be subject to the same duties only which would be payable upon the same 
articles, if they were imported in Russian vessels. 

Her Britannic Majesty grants by this treaty to Russian navigation and trade, all the benefits and pri- 
vileges of navigation and commerce now enjoyed, or which may hereafter be enjoyed, by the most 
favoured nations, tinder existing laws and acts of parliament, or in virtue of orders in council, or 
treaties. 

G. All merchandise and articles of commerce which, according to the stipulations of the present treaty, 
or according to the laws and ordinances in force in the respective countries, may be legally imported 
into or exported from the dominions and possessions of the two high contracting parties, either under 
the British flag, or under the ltussian flag, shall, in like manner, be subject to the same duties, whether 
imported in vessels of the other state, or in national vessels : and the same bounties, drawbacks, and 
advantages shall be granted upon all merchandise and articles of commerce, which may be legally 
exported from the ports of either state, whether exported in vessels of the one or in vessels of the other 
state. 

7. All merchandise and articles of commerce which shall be imported into, deposited or warehoused 
in, the ports of the dominions and possessions of the high contracting parties, shall be subject, while so 
warehoused, to the same regulations, conditions, and duties, whether imported in British or in Russian 
vessels. In the same manner, the re-ox}»ortatiou of such merchandise or articles of commerce shall be 
treated in the same manner, and be liable to the payment of the same duties, whether exported in British 
or in Russian vessels. 

H. No priority or preference shall be given, directly or indirectly, by either of the two governments, 
or by any company, corporation, or agent acting in its name or under its authority, in the purchase of 
any production of the soil, industry, or art of either of the two states and their possessions, imported 
into the ports of the other, on account of the nationality of the vessel in which such article may have 
been imported ; It being the fixed intention of the two contracting parties, that no difference or dis- 
tinction whatever shall be made in this respect. 

D. In regard to the commerce to be carried on in Russian vessels with the British possessions In tho 
East Indies, her Britannic Majesty consents to grant to the subjects of his Majesty the Emperor of all 
the Russias, tho same advantages and privileges as are or may be enjoyed, under any treaty or act of 
parliament, by the subjects or citisens of the most favoured nation ; subject to the laws, rules, regu- 
lations, and restrictions which are or may become applicable to the vessels and subjects of any other 
state enjoying tho same advantages and privileges for trading with the said possessions. 

10. The stipulations of the present treaty shall not apply to the coasting trade carried on between 
port and port in the dominions of either contracting party, by the sailing or steam vessels of the other, 
so far as regards the carrying of passengers, merchandise, or articles ot commerce ; this trade being re- 
served exclusively to national vessels. 

1 1. The vessels and subjects of the high contracting parties shall, by the present treaty, reciprocally 
enjoy all such advantages, immunities, and privileges, in the ports of their respective dominions and 
possessions, as are now enjoyed by the navigation and commerce of the most favoured nations ; the in- 
tention being to socure, in the United Kingdom and in the British possessions, to Russian vessels and 
subjects, the full and entire advantages of navigation and commerce granted by existing laws and act* 
of parliament, orders In council, or treaties, to other powers, or which may hereafter be granted ; and, 
in like manner^British vessels and subjects shall enjoy, in tho ports of the dominions and possessions 
of his Majesty the Emperor of alt the Russias, tho full and entire advantages of navigation and commerce 
grunted by existing laws, regulations, and ordinances, or by treaties, to foreign powers, or which may 
hereafter be granted. And their Majesties the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the Emperor of all the Russia*, engage reciprocally not to grant Aliy favours, privileges, or 
immunities whatsoever. In matters of commerce and navigation, to the subjects or citisens of any other 
state,* which shall not be also at the same time granted to tho subjects of the other high contracting 
party, gratuitously, if the concession in favour of tho other state shall have been gratuitous, or upon 
giving as nearly as possible the rune compensation or equivalent, in case the concession shall have been 
conditional. 

1 2. it is understood that,* tn regard to commerce and navigation in the Russian possessions on the 

north-west coast of America, the convention concluded at St. Petersburg on the ^th February, 18*5, 
continues in force. , 

13. Any British or Russian vessel which may be compelled by stress of weather or by accident to take 
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shelter in the ports of cither of the high contracting parties, shall bo at liberty to refit therein, to pro- 
cure all necessary stores, and to put to sea again, without paying any other than port atf| lighthouse 
dues, which shall be the same as those payable by national vessels. In case, however, the master of such 
Vessel should be under the necessity of disposing of a part of his merchandise in order to defray his ex- 
penses, he shall l>o bound to conform to the regulations and tariffs of the place to which he may have 
come. 

In the event of a vessel being wrecked at a place belonging to either of the high contracting parties, 
there shall not only be aflbrded to the persons shipwrecked every kind of assistance, but, moreover, the 
merchandise and effects which they may have thrown overboard, or which may have been saved, shall 
not l»e suited or detained under any pretext whatsoever. The said effects and merchandise shall, on 
the contrary, be preserved and restored on payment of the tamo rate of salvage, and of customs or 
other, duties, which would have l>een payable in the like rase of a wreck of a national vessel. In the 
case either of shipwreck, or of a vessel being driven Into port by stress of weather, the respective consuls, 
vice-consuls, or commercial agents, shall be authorised to interpose in order to afford the necessary 
assistance to their fellow-countrymen. 

M. The consuls, vice-consuls, or commercial agents of each of the two high contracting parties re- 
siding in the dominions of the other, shall receive from the local authorities such assistance as can by 
law be given to them, for the recovery of deserters from ships of war or merchant vessels of their re- 
spective countries. 

15. The present treaty shall remain In force during the space of ten years, dating from the exchange of 
the ratifications thereof ; and further, until the expiration of twelve months after either of the nigh 
contracting parties shall have given notice to the other of its intention to put an end thereto ; each of 
the high contracting parties reserving to. itself the right of giving such notice to the other at the ex- 
piration of the first nine years : and it is agreed between them, that at tlfe expiration of twelve months 
after such notice shall have been received by either of the high contracting parties from the other, 
the pVcscnt treaty, and all the stipulations contained therein, shall cease to be binding on the two 
parties. 

The present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications thereof exchanged at London, at the expira- 
tion of one month, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have fixed thereto the 
seals of their arms. U January 3 

Done at St. Petersburg, the „„th day of ‘ , In the year of our Lord 181 . 

* 30 * December 2 

Stuart db Rothsay. 

Nesselrode. 

CANt RINK. 

Separate Article I. Th" commercial intercourse of Russia with the kingdoms of Sweden and Norway 
being regulated by special stipulations, which may hereafter be renewed, and w hich do not form part of 
the regulations applicable to foreign commerce in general, the two high contracting parties, being de- 
sirous of removing from their commercial relations every kind of doubt or cause or discussion, nave 
agreed that those special stipulations granted in favour of the commerce of Sweden and Norway, in con- 
sideration of equivalent advantages granted in those countries to the commerce of the Grand Duchy of 
Finland, shall in no case apply to the relations of commerce and navigation established between the two 
high contracting parties by the present treaty. 

Separate Article II. It is understood. In like manner, that the exemptions, immunities, and privileges 
hereinafter mentioned, shall not he considered as at variance with the principle of reciprocity, which 
forms the basis of the treaty of this date, that is to say : — 

1. The exemption from navigation dues during the first three years, which is enjoyed by vessels built 
in Russia, and belonging to Russian subjects ; 

2. The exemptions of the like nature granted in the Russian ports of the Black Sea, the sea of Azoff, 
and the Danube, to such Turkish vessels arriving from ports of the Ottoman Empire situated on the 
Black Sea, as do not exceed eighty lasts burden ; 

3. The permission granted to the inhabitants of the coast of the government of Archangel, to import 
duty free, or on payment of moderate duties, into the j*orts of the said government, dried or salted fish, 
as likewise certain kinds of furs, and to export therefrom, in the same manner, corn, rope, and cordage, 
pitch, and ravensduck ; 

4. The privilege of the Russian American Company ; 

6. The pri^pege of the Steam Navigation Companies of I.ubeck and Havre ; lastly. 

6. The immunities granted in Russia to certain F.nglish companies, called “ Yacht Clubs.” 

The present separate articles shall have the same force and validity as If they were Inserted, word for 
word, in the treaty signed this day. They shall be ratified, and the ratifications thcreof exchanged at the 
same time. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have fixed thereto the 
seals of their arms. jj January 3 

Done at St. Petersburg, the ^th day of p )ecem |^. r > in the year of our L * >rd IMj. 

Stuart ns Rothsay. 

Nesselrode. 

Cancrine. 


Regulation* a* to Traveller* in Ru**ia . 

St. Petersburg, Jan. ^th, IM2. 

By order of the minister of finance, the department of foreign commerce has lust published a notice 
consequent on the promulgation of the new tariff of customs for the regulation or the trade by the fron- 
tiers of Europe : — 

1. In what relates to travellers arriving In Russia, the authorities will conform strictly to the regu- 
lations concerning travellers, with this single difference — that, In future. It will not bo permitted to eacn 
traveller to have more than one fur pelisse ; and that the duty lately established, of 35 per cent, ad 
valorem, will be levied upon such articles of sliver plate as they may have over and dbnvo the number 
specified. The articles that are not comprised In the category of the regulations relating to travellers 
cannot be introduced without payment of the duties ; and as to those of which the importation Is pro- 
hibited, they can only be re-exported under the circumstances foreseen by the law. In any other case 
they will be confiscated, especially If there shall not have been made on their behalf any declaration or 
previous decision by the superior authorities of the customs authorising their admission. 

2. In consequence, articles included in the category of merchandise or provisions of which tne im- 
portation If permitted by the tariff cannot in any case be introduced duty free. 

3. Nothing shall be recognised as the effects of travellers but what they bring with them. Y*r 
separately forwarded shall be considered as merchandise, and be liable to the provisions of the tann. , 

4. Nothing shall be recognised as effects fflr the personal use of travellers — which, under certain " ‘ 

cum stances, are admitted free of duty — except those that bear evident marks of the use that lias oc 
made of them. Effects not bearing such marks shall be considered as new. , . „„„ „/ 

ft. The verification, at a private residence, of effects so brought, shall only be permitted In case 
works of art. 
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Sardinia. 

Treaty qf Navigation between her Majesty and the King qf Sardinia, signed at Turin , 

September 6. 1841. 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and his Majesty the 
King of Sardinia* desiring to ameliorate, enlarge, and regulate the commercial relations between their 
respective kingdoms, and to furnish every sort of facility and encouragement to their respective subjects 
engaged in commercial operations with each other, and being persuaded that nothing can contribute 
more to the attainment of this desirable object than a reciprocal abrogation of all differential duties of 
navigation, of whatever nature, with regard to vessels of one of the two nations in the ports of the other, 
have named plenipotentiaries to conclude a treaty to this effect. 

Article 1. British vessels which shall arrive Jaden in the ports of the kingdom of Sardinia, coming 
from the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ; and reciprocally, Sardinian vessels 
which shall arrive laden in the ports of the U. Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, coming from the 
ports of Sardinia ; as well as British or Sardinian vessels which shall arrive in ballast, in respect of any 
voyage whatever, in the ports of one or the other of these kingdoms, shall be treated on their entry, during 
their stay, and on their departure, on the same footing as national vessels, with respect to duties of 
tonnage, harbour, light-houses, pilotage, quarantine, wharfage, beaconage, signals, and any other duties 
of navigation whatever, which anect vessels, and are levied in the name and for the profit of government, 
public functionaries, communes, or establishments of whatever kind. 

*2. In order to avoid all misunderstanding with regard to the regulations according to which are fixed 
the conditions which establish the nationality of vessels, it is agreed that all vessels shall be considered 
as British vessels which are built in the dominions of her Britannic Majesty ; and all those which, having 
been captured from an enemy by her Majesty’s ships of war, oj by her subjects furnished with letters of 
marque by the lords commissioners of the Admiralty, shall have been regularly declared a law ful prize by 
one of the prize courts of her Britannic Majesty ; as well as all vessels w hich shall have been condemned 
by any competent court for a breach of the laws made for the prevention of the slave trade ; provided 
that they are owned, navigated, and registered according to the laws of Great Britain ; that they are the • 
entire property of one or more of the subjects of her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
and that the master and three fourths of the crew are British subjects. 

In the same manner, all vessels shall be considered as Sardinian vessels which are built In the domi- 
nions of his Sardinian Majesty ; and all those which, having been captured from an enemy by his Majesty’s 
ships of war. or by his subjects furnished with letters of marque, shall have been regularly declared a 
lawful prize by one of the prize courts of the kingdom of Sardinia j as well as all vessels which shall 
have been condemned by any competent court for a breach of the law s made for the prevention of the 
slave trade : provided that they are owned, navigated, and registered according to the laws of the said, 
kingdom ; that they are the entire property of one or more subjects of his Sardinian Majesty ; and that 
the master ami three-fourths of the crew are Sardinian subjects. 

3. In all that regards the stationing of vessels, their loading and unloading in the ports, basins, road- 
steads, and harbours, of one of the two countries, no privilege shall be accorded to national vessels which 
shall not be equally acceded to the vessels of the other country ; the desire of the contracting parties 
being that in tills respect likewise vessels shall be treated oil a footing of perfect equality. 

4. Vessels of the two countries shall be at liln-rty to discharge the whole or part of their cargo in the 
ports of the dominions of either of the high contracting parties, according as the captain or the pro- 
prietor, or w hoever is duly authorised to act in the port as agent for the vessel or cargo shall consider 
advisable *, and then proceed with the remainder of their cargo to the other ports of the same country. 

5. Should any ships of war or mercantile vessels of one of the two countries be wrecked upon the 
coast of the other, such ships or vessels, or any part thereof, their rigging, and all the appurtenances 
thereof, as well as all effects and merchandise which shall be saved therefrom, or the proceeds of the 
sale thereof, shall bo faith fully restored to the proprietors, or their duly authorised factors, upon being 
claimed by therti. In the event of such proprietors or factors not being on the spot, the said appur- 
tenances, merchandise, or the proceeds thereof, shall be delivered, together with all papers found on- 
hoard such vessels, to the British »>r Sardinian consul in whose district the wreck may have taken place ; 
and such consul, proprietor, or factor shall pay only the expenses incurred in the preservation of the 
property, together with the rate of salvage which would have been payable in the like case of a wreck of 
a national vessel. The merchandise and goods saved from the wreck shall not be subject to the esta- 
hlished duties, unless cleared for consumption. 

6. It is expressly underwood that the preceding articles are not applicable to the navigation of the 

coast, or coasting trade of each of the two countries which is exclusively reserved to flttffh of the high 
contracting parties. ™ 

7. British vessels arriving from Gibraltar or from Malta fhalfr enjoy, in the port^s of his Majesty tho 
King of Sardinia, the same advantages as are accorded to British vessels arriving from the ports of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ; and reciprocally, Sardinian vessel*, which shall enter the 
ports of the Uland of Malta or of Gibraltar, shall enjoy ail the advantages which are assured to them by 
the present treaty, when entering the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain.and Ireland. 

h. The present treaty shall be in force for the term of 10 years from the date of the exchange of tho 
ratifications thereof, and further until the expiration of 12 months after one of the contracting parties 
shall have announced to the other the intention to terminate the same, each of the said high contracting 
parties reserving to itself the right of giving such notice to the other at the end of the said term of 10 
years. 

'Hie ratifications of the present treaty shall be exchanged at Turin, within the space of 2 months Itom 
the date of the signature tnereof, or sooner if possible. 

in witness whereof, we have signed the same in double original, and have affixed thereto the seal of 
our arms. 

I>onc at Turin, the Gth of September, 1841. _ 

Ralph Adrrckomoy. 

Solar de la Maoukritb. 

The Two Sicilies. 

Treaty qf Commerce and Navigation be f wren His Britannic Mqjesty and the King qf the Two Sicilies* 
signed at London, September 26. 1816. 

Article 1. Ills Britannic Majesty consents, that all the privileges and exemptions which his subjects, 
their commerce and shipping, have enjoyed, and do enjoy, in the dominions, ports, and domains of his 
Sicilian Majesty, in virtue of the treaty of peace and commerce concluded at Madrid on the 10th of May 
(23d of May), 1667, between Great Britain and Spain ; of the treaties of commerce between the same 
powers, signed at Utrecht, the 9th of December, 1713, and at Madrid, the 13th of December, 1715 : and 
of the convention concluded at Utrecht, the 8th of March, 1712-1713, between Great Britain and the 
kingdom of Sicily, shall be obelisked : and it is agreed upon in consequence, between their said Britannic 
and Sicilian Majesties, their heirs and successors, that the said privileges and exemptions, whether of 
persons, or of flags and shipping, are and shall continue for ever abolished. a . 

2. His Sicilian Majesty engages not to continue, mur hereafter to grant, to the subjects of any other 
P°wer whatever, the privileges and exemptions abolished by the present convention. 

3. His Sicilian Majesty promises that the subjects of his Bnt&mitc Majesty shall not be subjected, within 
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hts dominion*, to a more rigorous system of examination and search by the officers of customs than that 
to which the subjects of his said Sicilian Majesty are liable. 

4 . His Majesty the King of the Two Sicilies promises that British commerce In general, dhd the British 

subjects who carry it on, shall be treated throughout his dominions upon the same footing as the most 
favoured nations, not only with respect to the persons and property of the said British subjects, but also 
with regard to every species of article in which they may traffic, and the taxes or other charges payable 
on the said articles, or on the shipping in which the importation shall be made. 1 J 

5. With respect to the personal privileges to be enjoyed by the subjects of his Britannic Majesty.ln the 
, kingdom of the Two Sicilies, his Sicilian Majesty promises that they shall have a free and undoubted right 

to travel, and to reside in the territories and dominions of his said Majesty, subject to the same precau- 
tions of potto* which are practised towards the most favoured nations. They shall be entitled to occupy 
dwellings and warehouses, and to dispose of their personal property of every kind and description by 
sale, girt, exchange, or will^and in any other way whatever, without the smallest loss or hindrance being 
given them on that head. They shall not be obliged to pay, uuder any pretcnco whatever, other taxes or 
rates than those which are paid, or that hereafter m*y be paid, by the most favoured nations in the 
dominions of his said Sicilian Majesty. They shall be exempt from all military service, whether by land 
or sea ; their dwellings, warehouses, and every thing belonging or appertaining thereto for objects of com- 
merce or residence, shall be respected. They shall not t>c subjected to any vexatious search or visits. No 
urhitastry examination or inspection of their books, papers, or accounts, snail be made under the pretence 
of the supreme authority of the state, but these shall alone be executed by the legal sentence of the com- 

C etent tribunals. His Sicilian Majesty engages on all these occasions to guarantee to the subjects of his 
iritannic Majesty who shall reside in his states and dominions, the preservation of their property and 
personal security, in the same manner as those are guaranteed to his subjects and to all foreigners belong- 
ing to the most favoured and most highly privileged nations. 

6. According tQ the tenor of the articles I. and 2. of this treaty, his Sicilian Majesty engages not to 
declare null and void the privileges and exemptions which actually exist in favour of British commerce 
.within his dominions, till the same day, and except by the same act, by which the privileges and exemp- 
tions, whatsoever they are. of all other nations, shall be declared null ami void witnin the same. 

7. His Sicilian Majesty premises, from the date when the general abolition of the privileges according 
to the articles i, 2. and 6. shall take place, to make a reduction of 10 per cent, upon the amount of the 
duties payable according to the tariff in force the 1st of January, 1816, upon the total of the merchandise 
or production of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, her colonies, possessions, and de- 
pendencies, imported into the states of bis said Sicilian Majesty, according to the tenor of article 4. of the 
present convention ; it being understood that nothing in this article shall bo construed to prevent the 
King of the Two Sicilies from granting, if he shall think proper, the same reduction of duty to other 
foreign nations. 

8. The subjects of the Ionian Islands shall. In consequence of their being actually under the immediate 
protection of his Britannic Miyrsty, enjoy all the advantage* which are granted to the commerce and to 
the subjects of Great Britain by the present treaty ; it being well understood, that to prevent all abuses, 
and to prove it* identity, every Ionian vessel shall be furnished with a patent, signed by the Lord High 
Commissioner or his representative. 

9. The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications thereof exchanged in London, within 
the space of C months, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed it, and thereunto affixed the seal of 
their arms. 

Hone at London, the 26th of September, 1816. 

Castle R rag h . Castklcicala. 


Separate and Additional Article. 

In order to avoid all doubt respecting the reduction upon the duties in favour of British commerce 
Which his Sicilian Majesty has promised in the 7th article of the convention signed this day between his 
Britannic Majesty and bis Sicilian Majesty, it is declared, by this present separate and additional article, 
that bv the concession of 10 per cent, ol diminution, it is understood that in case tin* amount of the duty 
should be ei) per cent, upon the value of the merchandise, the effect of the reduction of lO |*t cent, is to 
reduce the duty from 20 to 18 ; and so for other cases In proportion. And that for the articles which are 
not taxed ad valorem hi the tariff, the reduction of the duty shall be proportionate ; that is to say, a 
deduction of a tenth part upon the amount of the sum payable shall be granted. 

l'he presen|Mk>ArAte and additional article shall have the same force and validity as if it had been in- 
serted word ftwword in the convention of this day : it shall lie ratified and the ratification thereof shall 
be exchanged at -the same time. * 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed it, and have thereunto affixed the seal 
of their arms. 

Uonc at London, the 26th of September, 1816. 

Castlekeaum. Castbluicala. 


Turkey. 

Capitulations and Articles of Peace between Great Britain and the Ottoman Empire , as agreed upon, 
augmented, and altered , at different Periods* and, finally , confirmed by t/*e Treaty of Peace concluded at 
the Dardanelles , in 1809. 

SULTAN ME HE MED, 


MAY tlB UVB rot* KVTRR. 

** Let every thing be dorse to conformity to these capitulations, and contrary thereto let nothing be 

The English nation and merchants, and all other merchants sailing under the English flag, with 
their vessels and merchandise of all descriptions, may pass safely by sea, and go and coine Into our 
dominions, without any the least prejudice or molestation being given to their persons, property, or effects, 
by any person whatsoever, but they shall be left in the undisturbed enjoyment of their privileges, anti 
at liberty to attend to their affair*. . o . 

2. If any of the English coming into our dominions by land be molostcd or detained, such persons snau 
be instantly released, without any further obstruction being given to them. . 

English vessel* entering the ports and harbours of our dominions shall and may at all t|»ncs safely ana 
securely abide and remain therein, and at their free will and pleasure depart therefrom, without any oppo 
•itlon or hindrance from at ty one. _ _ . . . 

4. If It shall happen that any of their ships suffer by stress of weather, and not be provided with neces^ 

sary stores and requisites, tbev shall be assisted by all who happen to be present, whether the crews o 
Imperial ships, or others, botn by sea and land. . . nur . 

5. Being come into tlie ports and harbours of our dominions, they shall and may be at liberty t pu^^ 
chase at their pleasure, with their own money, provisions and ail other necessary articles, and to pro 
themselves with water, without interruption or hindrance from any one. 

6. If any of their ships be wrecked upon any of tile coasts of our dominions, all beys, cadis, , 

commandant*, aud others our servant*, who may be near or preterit, shall give them all help, protec 
and assistance, and restore to them whatsoever good* and effect* may be driven ashore i and in tnc e 
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of anv plunder being committed, they shall make diligent search and inquiry to find out the property, 
which, when recovered, shall be wholly restored by them. 

7. The merchants. Interpreters, bankers, and others of the said nation, shall and may, both by sea and 
land, come Into our dominions, and there trade with the most perfect security ; and in coming and going, 
neither they nor their attendants shall receive any the least obstruction, molestation, or injury, either 
their persons or property, from the beys, cadis, sea captains, soldiers, and others our slaves. 

17. Our ships and galleys, and all other vessels, which may fall In with any English ships in the seas of 
our dominions, shall not give them any molestation, nor detain them by demanding any thing, but shall 
show good and mutual friendship the one to the other, without occasioning them any prejudice. 

19. If the corsairs or galliots of the Levant be found to have taken any English vessels, or robbed or 

B lundered them of their goods and effects, also if any one shall have forcibly taken any thing from the 
nglish, all possible diligence and exertion shall be used and employed for the discovery of the property, 
and inflicting condign punishment on those who may have committed such depredations ; and their ships, 
goods, and effect* shall be restored to them without delay or Intrigue. 

21. Duties shall not be demanded or taken of the English, or'of the merchants sailing under the flag of 
that nation, on any piastres and sequins they may import into our sacred dominions, or on those they 
may transport to any other place. 

36. English merchants, and all others sailing under their flag, may, freely and unrestrictedly, trade 
and purchase all sorts of merchandise (prohibited commodities alone excepted), and convey them, either 
by land or sea, or by way of the river I'anais, to the countries of Muscovy or Russia, and bringfl) 3 ck 
thence other merchandise into our sacred dominions, for the purposes or traffic, and also transport 
others to Persia and other conquered countries. 

38. Should the ships bound for Constantinople be forced by contrary winds to put intoCafla, or any other 
place of those parts, and not be disposed to buy or sell any thing, no one shall presume forcibly to take 
out or seise any part of their merchandise, or give to the ships or crews any molestation, or obstruct the 
vessels that are bound to these ports. 

40. On their ships arriving at any port, and landing their goods, they may, after having paid their 
duties, safely and securely depart, without experiencing any molestation. 

41. English shins bound to Constantinople, Alexandria, Tripoli of Syria, Scandcroon, or other ports of 
our sacred dominions, shall in future be bound to pay duties, according to custom, on such goods only as 
they shall, of their own free will, land with a view to sale ; and for such merchandise as they shall not 
discharge, no duty shall be demanded, neither shall the least molestation or hindrance be given to them. 

44. English and other merchants navigating under their flags, who trade to Aleppo, shall pay such 
duties on the silks, brought and laden by them on board their ships, as are paid by the French and Vene- 
tians, and not one asper more. 

ftft. The Imperial fleet, galleys, and other vessels, departing from our sacred dominions, and falling in 
with English shins at sea, shall in no wise molest or detain them, nor take from them any thing whatso- 
ever. English ships shall no longer be liable to any further search, or exaction at sea under colour of 
search or examination. 

70. English ships coming to the ports of Constantinople, Alexandria, Smyrna, Cyprus, and other ports 
of our SAcred dominions, shall pay 300aspers for anchorage d\»ty, without an asper more being demanded 
of them. 

72. No molestation shall Ik* given to any of the aforesaid nation buying camlets, mohairs, or grogram 
yarn, at Angora and Beghbazar, and desirous of exporting the same from thence, after having paid the 
duty of 3 per cent., by any demand of customs for the exportation thereof, neither shall one asper more 
be demanded of them. 

7ft. That it being represented to us that English merchants have been accustomed hitherto to pay no 
custom or scale duty, either on the silks bought by them at Brussa ami Constantinople, or on those which 
come from Persia and Georgia, anti are purchased by them at Smyrna from the Armenians ; if such 
usage or custom really exists, and the same be not prejudicial to the empire, such duty shall not be paid 
in future. 

( .V. B These capitulations may be found entire In Her Islet's Treaties ; and in CM i tiffs Commercial 

J.aWj vol. ii. pp. 290 — 511. Appen.) 

Treaty between Great Britain and the Sublhne Porte, concluded at the Dardanelles , the 5 th qf 
* January, 1809. 

1. From the moment of signing the present treaty, every act of hostility between England and Turkey 
Rhall cease. 

ft. In return for the indulgence and good treatment afforded by the Sublime Porte to EtuAfeh merchants, 
with respect to their goods and property, as well as in all matters tending to facilitate Hr commerce, 
England shall reciprocally extend every indulgence and friendly treatment to the flags, subjects, and mer- 
chants of the Sublime Porte, which may hereafter frequent the dominions of his Britannic Majesty for 
the purpose of commerce. _ 

•f>. The last Custom-house tariff established at Constantinople, at tho ancient rate of 3 per cent., and 
particularly the article relating to the interior commerce, shall continue to be observed, as they are at 
present regulated, and to which England promises to conform. 

10. English patents of protection shall not be granted to dependants, or merchants who are subjects of 
the Sublime Porte, nor shall any passport he delivered to such persons, on the part of ambassadors or 
consuls, without permission previously obtained from the Sublime Porte. 

Done near the Castles of the Dardanelles, the ftth of January, 1899, which corresponds with the year 
of the Hegira 1223, the 19th day of the moon Zilkaadc. 

Skyd Mehemhrd Emin Vaaid Effendi. 

. Hubert Adaie. 

Convention qf Commerce and Navigation between Her Majesty and the Sultan qf the Ottoman Empire , 
with two additional Articles thereunto annexed. 

Art. 1 All rights, privileges, and immunities which have been conferred on the subjects or ships of 

Great Britain by the existing capitulatlous and treaties are confirmed now and for ever, except in as far 
.as they may be specifically altered by the present convention : and it is, moreover, expressly stipulated 
that all rights, privileges, or immunities which the Sublime Porte now grants, or*may hereafter grant, to 
the ships and subjects of any other foreign power, or w hich it may suffer the ships and subjects of any 
other foreign power to enjoy, shall be equally granted to, and exercised and enjoyed by, the subject* and 
ships of Great Britain. 

Art* 2 The subjects of Her Britannic Majesty, or their agents, shall be permitted to purchase at a) 1 

places in the Ottoman dominions (whether for tho purposes of internal trade or exportation) all articles, 
without any exception whatsoever, the produce, growth, or manufacture of the said dominions ; and the 
Sublime Porte formally engages to abolish all monopolies of agricultural produce, or of any other articles 
whatsoever, as well as all permits from the local governors, either for the purchase of any article or for 
its removal from one place to another w hen purchased ; and any attempt to compel the subjects of Her 
Britannic Majesty to receive such permits from the local governors shall be considered as an infraction of 
treaties, and the Sublime fc>ne shall immediately punish with severity any vistrs and other officers who 
•hall have been guilty of such misconduct, and render full justice to British subjects for all injuries o* 
losses which they may duly prove themselves to have suffered. 

Art. 3. if any article of Turkish produce, growth, or manufacture be purchased by the British wer- 

4 N 4 
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chant or his agent, for the purpose of selling the same for Internal consumption In Turkey, tho British 
merchant or his agent shall pay, at the purchase and sale of such articles, and In any manner of trade 
therein, the same duties that are paid, in similar circumstances, by the most favoured class of Turkish 
subjects engaged in the internal trade of Turkey, whether Mussulmans or Hayahs. 

Art. 4 . — If any article of Turkish produce, growth, or manufacture Ik* purchased for exportation, the 
same shall bo conveyed by the British merchant or his agent, free of any kind of charge or duty whatso- 
ever, to a convenient place of shipment, on Its entry Into which it shall be liable to one fixed duty of 
9 per cent, ad valorem* In lieu of ail other interior duties. 

Subsequently, on exportation, the duty of 3 per cent., as established and existing at present, shall be 
paid. But all articles bought in the shipping ports for exportation, and which have already paid the 
luterior duty at entering Into the same, will only pay the 3 inur cent, export duty. 

Art. S. — The regulations under which firmans are issued to British merchant vessels for passing the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, shall be so framed as to occasion to such vessels the least possible 
delay. 

Art. 6. — It is agreed by the Turkish government that the regulations established In the present con- 
vention shall be general throughout the Turkish empire, whether in Turkey in Europe, In Turkey in 
Asia. Egypt, or other African possessions belonging to the SubHme l*orte, and shall be applicable to all 
the subjects, whatever their description, of the Ottoman dominions ; and the Turkish government also 
a grafts not to object to other foreign power* settling their trade upon the basts of this present conven- 

Art. 7. — It having been the custom of CJreat Britain and the Sublime Porte, with a view to prevent all 
difficulties and delay in estimating the value or articles imported into the Turkish dominions, or exported 
therefrom, by British subject*, to appoint at intervals or fourteen ve.irs, a commission of men well ac- 
quainted with the traffic of both countries, who have fixed by a tariffthe sum of money in the coin of the 
i Jrand Signior which should be paid as duty on each article ; and the term of fourteen years, during 
which the last adjustment of the said tariff was to remain in force, having expired, the high contracting 
parties have agreed to name conjointly fresh commissioners to fix and determine the amount in money 
which ts to be paid by British subjects, as the duty of S per cent, upon the value of all commodities im- 
ported and exported by them ; anil the said commissioners shall establish an equitable arrangement for 
estimating the interior duties w hich, by the present treaty, are established on Turkish goods' to be ex- 
ported, and shall also determine on the places of shipment where it may be most convenient that such 
duties should be levied. 

The new tariff thus established to be in force for 7 year* after it has been fixed, at the end of which time 
it shall be in the power of either of the parties to demand a revision of that tariff; but if no such de- 
mand be made on either side within the <5 months after the end of the first 7 years, then the tariff shall 
remain in force for 7 years more, reckoned from the end of the preceding 7 years ; and so it shall Ik at 
the end of each successive period of 7 years. 

Art. 8 The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at Constan- 

tinople within the space of 4 months. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries hare signed the same, and have affixed thciy seals 
thereunto. 

Done at Balta-Idmm, near Constantinople, the lfith day of August, 1H3S. 

PONSONITV. 

(Signed In the Turkish original) 

Mistaimia It esc ii id, & c . 


Additional Article*. 

Certain difficulties having arisen between the ambassador of her Britannic Majesty and the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the Sublime Porte, in fixing the new conditions which should regulate the commerce In llrit Mi 
good* imported into the Turkish dominion*, or passing through the same in transit, it i* agre<*d between 
nis Excellency the British ambassador and the plenipotentiaries of the Sublime Porte, that the present 
convention should receive their signatures, without the articles which have reference to the above-men- 
tioned subjects forming part of the body of the said convention. 

But at the same time it is also agreed — the following articles having been consented toby the Turkish 
government — that they shall be submitted to the approbation of her Modesty's government, and, should 
they be approved and accepted by her Majesty’s government, they shall then form an integral part of the 
treaty now concluded. 

The articles jp question are the following : — 

Art. I AlflHrticles being the growth, produce, or manufacture of the U. Kingdom of Croat Bri- 

tain and Ireiiumand its dependencies, and all merchandise, of whatsoever description, emlmrked in Bri- 


tish vessels, ancT being the property of British subjects, or l>eing brought overland, or by sea, from other 
v.intries by the same, shall be admi 


» admitted, as heretofore, into all ports of the Ottoman dominions, without 


exception, on the payment of 3 per cent, duty, calculated upon the value of such articles. 

Ami in lieu of all other and interior duties, whether levied on the purchaser or seller, to which thefee 
articles are at present subject, it Is agreed that the Importer, after receiving his goods, shall pay, if he sells 
them at the place of reception, or if he send them thence to be sold elsewhere in tho Interior of the Turk- 
ish empire, one fixed duty of 2 per cent. ; after which such goods may be sold and resold in the interior, 
or exjiorted, .without any further duty whatsoever being levied or demanded on them. 

But ail goods that have paid the 3 per cent, import duty at one port shall bo sent to another free of any 
further duty, and It Is only when sold there, or transmitted thence into tho interior, that the second duty 
shall be pa/d. 

It is always understood that Her Majesty's government do not pretend, either by this article or any 
other in the present treaty, to stipulate for more than the plain and fair construction of the terms em- 
ployed ; nor to preclude in any manner the Ottoman government from the exercise of its rights of inter- 
nal administration, where the exercise of those rights does not evidently infringe upon the privileges 
accorded by ancient treaties, or the present treaty, to British merchandise or British subjects. 

Art. 2. All foreign goods brought into Turkey from othor countries shall be freely purchased and 

traded In, In any manner, by the subjects of Her Britannic Majesty, or the agents of tho same, at any place 
I i the Ottoman dominion* ; and if such foreign good* have paid no other duty than the duty pain onr 
importation, then the British subject or his agent shall be able to purchase such foreign goods on paying 
the extra dutv of 2 per cent , which be will have to pay on tho sale of his own Imported goods, or on 
their transmission for sale into the interior ; and after that such foreign goods shall be resold in the in- 
terior, or exported, without further duty i or, should such foreign goods have already paid the amount °i 
the two duties (/. e. the Import duty and the one fixed interior duty), then they sb*«l bo purchased uy 
the British subject or his agent, and afterwards resold or exported, without being ever submitted to any 

Act. 3. — ^No charge whatsoever shall be made upon British goods (such being the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of the U. Kingdom or Its dependencies, or the growth, produce, or manufacture or « / 
foreign country, and charged in British vessels, and belonging to British subjects) passing through 
straits of the Dardanelles, of the Bosphorus, and of the Black Sea, whether such goods shall pass tnro 8 
those straits in the ships that brought them, or arc transhipped in those stfaits, or, destined to w 
elsewhere, are landed with a view to their being transferred to other vessels (and thus to proceed 
their voyage) within a reasonable time. . , or 

All merchandise imported into Turkey for the purpose of being transmitted to other countries, 
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which, remaining in the hands of the importer, shall be transmitted by him for sale to other countries 
shall only pay the duty of 3 per cent, paid on importation, and no other duty whatsoever. 

Done at Balta-Liman, near Constantinople, the 16th day of August, 1838. 

PONSONBY. 

(Signed in the Turkish original) 

^ Mustahpa Rksciiid, Ac. 

Official Note delivered to Lord Ponsonby by his Excellency Nouree EfTendi, on thelffth of August, 1838, 
relative to the 2d Article of the preceding Convention. 

( Translation.) 

It Is stipulated by the 2d article of the treaty of commerce concluded between the Sublime Porte and 
the British government on the 25th Dj£mazlulevel, 1254 (August 16. 1838), that English merchants are at 
liberty to purchase all kinds of merchandise in the Ottoman empire. 

But in order that the right of English merchants to sell within the Ottoman empire, or to export the 
merchandise which they may purchase, may not he liable to misconception, the embassy of Her Britannic 
Majesty has desired that an explanation should be given on this point, either in the treaty itself, or in a 
special note. ♦ 

The meaning of the passage of which an elucidation Is requested Is clear, from the relation which 
the subsequent points In the 2d article bear to each other. But we nevertheless repeat, that English 
merchants may, in virtue of the treaty, purchase within the Ottoman empire all kinds of mesehan- 
dise; may, if they think proper, send the same abroad after having paid the duty thereon stipulated by 
the treaty ; or may, if they think tit, resell the same within the Ottoman empire on conforming to the 
arrangements established by the said treaty with reference to internal commerce. 

Such are the arrangements of the treaty ; and we give this explanation to the ambassador, renewing to 
his Excellency the assurances of our sincere and perfect friendship. 

The 7th Djemaziul-aklr, 1254 ( August 27. 1838.) 


Convention between Great Britain, Austria, France , Prussia , Russia, and Turkey, respecting the Straits 
Of the Dardanelles and qf the Bosphorus . Signed at London, July 13. 1841. 

Article 1. His Highness the Sultan, on the one part, declares that he is firmly resolved to maintain for 
the future the principle invariably established as the ancient rule of his empire, and in virtue of which 
it has at all times been prohibited for the ships of war of foreign powers to enter the straits of the Dar- 
danelles and of the Bosphorus ; and that, so long as the Porte is at peace, his Highness will admit no 
foreign ship of war into the said straits. 

And their Majesties the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the Emperor of 
Austria, King of Hungary and Bohemia, the King of the French, the King of Prussia, and the Emperor 
of all the Itussias, on the other part, engage to respect this determination of the Sultan, and to conform 
themselves to the principle above declared. 

2. It is understood that in recording the inviolability of the ancient rule of the Ottoman empire men- 
tioned in the preceding article, the Sultan reserves to himself, as in past times, to deliver firmans of 
passage for light vessels under flag of war, which shall be employed, as is usual, in the service of the mis- 
sions of foreign powers. 

3. His Highness the Sultan reserves to himself to communicate the present convention to all the 
powers with whom the Sublime Porte is in relations of friendship, inviting them to accede thereto. 

The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications thereof shall be exchanged at London, 
at the expiration of 2 months, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the s^me, and have affixed thereto the 
seals of their arms. 

Done at London, the 13th day of July, in the year of our Lord 1841. 

Palmerston. Chekid. 

Kstehhazy. 

N El* MANN. 

lloCHQL'KNEY. • ' 

Ill’LOW. 

llld&NNOW. 

United Staten. 

Convention qf Commerce between Great Britain and the V . States (\f America, signed at London , 

the 3 d of July, 1815. 


Article 1. There shall be between all the territories of his Britannic Majesty in Europe, and the terri- 
tories of the U. States, a reciprocal liberty of commerce. The inhabitants \>f the 2 countries respec- 
tively shall have liberty freely and securely to come with their ships and cargoes to all such places, 
ports, and rivers in the territories aforesaid, to which other foreigners are permitted to come, to enter 
into the same, and to remain and reside in any part of the said territories respectively ; and also to hire 
and occupy houses and warehouses for the purpose of their commerce ; and generally the merchants and 
traders of each nation respectively shall enjoy the most complete protection and security for their com- 
merce ; but subject always to the laws and statutes of the 2 countries respectively. 

*2. No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the territories of his Britannic 
Majesty in Europe, of any articles, the growth, produce, or manufacture of the U. States, and no 
higher or other autics shall be imposed on the importation into the U. States, of any articles, the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of his Britannic Majesty’s territories in Europe, than are or shall be 
payable on the like articles, being the grow th, produce, or manufacture of any other foreign country ; nor 
shall any higher or other duties or charges be imposed in either of the two countries on the exportation 
of any articles to his Britannic Majesty’s territories In Europe, or to the U. States, respectively, than 
such as are payable on the exportation of the like articles to any other foreign country ; nor shall any 
prohibition Iks imposed upon the exportation or importation of any articles, the growth, produce, or ma- 
nufacture of the U. States, or of his Britannic Majesty's territories in Europe, to or from the said 
territories of his Britannic Majesty in Europe, or to or from the said U. States, which shall not equally 
extend to all other nations. „ «... 

No higher or other duties or charges shall be imposed in any of the ports of the U. States on British 
vessels, than those payable in the same ports by vessels of the U. States j nor in the ports of any of his 
Britannic Majesty's territories in Europe on the vessels of the U. States, thau shall be payable in the 
same ports on British vessels. 

The same duties shall be paid on the importation into the U. States of any articles, the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of his Britannic Majesty’s territories in Europe, whether such importation shall 
be in the vessels of the U. States, or in British vessels ; and the same duties shall be paid on the im- 
portation into the port* of any of his Britannic Majesty’s territories in Europe of any articles, the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of tho U. States, whether such importation shall be in British 
vessels, or in vessels of t lie L>. States. ... , ... 

The same duties shall bo paid, and the same bounties allowed, on the exportation of any articles, the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of his Britannic Majesty’s territories in Europo, to the U. States, 
whether such exportation shall be in vessels of the U. States, or in British vessels; and the same 
duties shall be paid, and the same bounties allowed, on the exportation of any articles, the growth, pro- 
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duce, or manufacture of the U. States, to hit Britannic Majesty’s territories In Europe, whether such 
exportation shall be iu British ressels, or In vessels of the U. States. 

It Is farther agreed, that in all cases where drawbacks are or may be allowed upon the re-exportation 
of any goods, the growth, produce, or manufacture of either country respectively, the amount of the 
•aid drawbacks shall be the same, whether the said goods shall hare been originally imported in a British 
or American vessel; but when such re-exportation shall take place from the U. States In a British 
vessel, or from the territories of his Britannic Majesty in Europe in an American vessel, to any other 
foreign nation, the 2 contracting parties reserve to themselves, respectively, the right of regulating or 
diminishing, in such case, the amount of the said drawback. 

The intercourse between the U. States and his Britannic Majesty’s possessions In the West Indies, and 
on the continent of North America, shall not bo alTectod by any of the provisions of this article, but 
each party shall remain in the complete possession of its rights, with respect to such an intercourse. 

3. His Britannia Majesty agrees that the vessels of the U. States of America shall be admitted 
and hospitably received at the principal settlements of the British dominions in the East Indies, via. 
Calcutta , Madras, Bombay, and Prince of Waits* Island , and that the citlxcns of the said U. States 
may freely carry on trade between the said principal settlements and the said U. States, in all articles 
of which the importation and exportation respectively, to and fnm the said territories, shall not be 
entirely prohibited ; provided only, that it shall not be lawful for them, in amr time of war between the 
British government and any sUt6 or power whatever, to export from the safd territories, without the 
special permission of the British government, any military stores, or naval stores, or rice. Thecitisens 
of the U. States shall pay for their vessels, when admitted, no higher or other duty or charge than 
shall be payable on the vessels of the most favoured European nations, and they shall pAy no higher or 
other duties or charges op the Importation or exportation of the cargoes of the said vessels, than snail be 
payable on the same articles when imported or exported in the vessels of the most favoured European 
nations. 

But it is expressly agreed, that the vessels of the U. States shall not carry any articles from the 
said principal settlements to Any port or place, except to some port or place in the U. States of 
America, where the same shall be unladen. 

It is also understood, that the permission granted by this article Is not to extend to allow the vessels of 
the U. States to carry on any part of the coasting trade of the said British territories ; but the vessels 
of the U. States, having in the first instance proceeded to one of the said principal settlements of the 
British dominions in the East Indies, and then going with their original cargoes, or any part thereof, 
from one of the said principal settlements to another, shall not be considered as carrying on the coasting 
trade. The vessels of the U. States may also touch for refreshments, but not for commerce. In the 
course of their voyage to or from the British territories in India, or to or from the dominions of the 
Emperor of China, at the Cape of Good Hope, the island of St. Helena, or such other places as may bo 
in the possession of Great Britain, in the African or Indian seas ; it being well understood. that in all 
that regards this article, the citizens of the States shall be subject iu all respects to the laws and 
regulations of the British government from time to time established. 

4. It shall be free for each of the 2 contracting parties respectively to appoint consuls, for the protection 
of trade, to reside in the dominions and territories of the other party ; but before any consul shall act as 
such, he shall iu the usual form be approved and admitted by the government to which he is sent ; and 
it is hereby declared, that In caso of illegal and improper conduct towards the laws or government of the 
country to which he is sent, such consul may either be punished according to law, if the laws will reach 
the case, or be sent back, the offended government assigning to the other the reasons for the same. 

It is hereby declared, that either of the contracting parties may except from the residence of consuls 
such particular places as such party shall judge fit to be so excepted. 

5. This conveution. when the same shall have been duly ratified bv his Britannic Majesty and by the 
President of the U. States, by and with the advice and consent of their Senate, and the respective 
ratifications mutually exchanged, shall be binding and obligatory on his Majesty and on the said IK 
States for 4 years from the date of its signature ; and the ratifications shall be exchanged iu 6 months 
from this time, or sooner if possible. 

Done at London, the 3a of July, 1815. 

Fred. J. Robinson. John Q. Adams. 

Henry Gollblrn. 1I.£lay. 

William Adams. Albert Galatin. 

This convention was subsequently prolonged by conventions for that purpose in IH1H and 1827. 

Convention between Great Britain and the United States oj America , signed at London , the 20 th October. 

1818 . 

Art. 1 Whereas differences have arisen respecting the lil»erty claimed by the IT. State* for the 

inhabitants thereof, to take, dry, and cure fish, on certain coasts, hays, harbours, and creeks of his 
Britannic Majesty's dominions in America, it is agreed between the high coptractlng parties, that the 
inhabitants of the said United States shall have for ever. In common with the subjects of his Britannic 
Majesty, the liberty to take fish of every kind on that part of the coast of Newfoundland which extends 
from Cape Ray to the Rameau Islands, on the western and northern coasts of Newfoundland, from the 
said Cape Kay to the Qulrpon Islands, on the shores of the Magdalen Islands, and also on the coasts, 
bays, harbours, and creeks, from Mount Joly. on the southern roast of Labrador, to and through the 
Straits of Belleisle, and thence northwardly Indefinitely along the coast, without prejudice, however, to 
any of the exclusive rights of the Hudson Bay Company : and that the American fishermen shall also 
have liberty, for ever, to dry and cure fish in any of the unsettled bays, harbours, and creeks of the 
southern part of the coast of Newfoundland, and of the coast of Labrador ; but so soon as the same, or 
any portion thereof, shall be settled, it shall not be lawful for the said fishermen to dry or cure fish, 
without previous agreement for such purpose with the inhabitants, proprietor s, or possessors of the 
ground. And the U. States hereby renounce for ever any liberty heretofore enjoyed or claimed by 
the inhabitants thereof to take, dry, or cure fish on or within three marine mile* of any of the coasts, 
bays, creeks, or harbours of his Britannic Majesty's dominions in America, not included within tiio 
above-mentioned limits ; provided, however, that the American fishermen shall be admitted to enter 
such bays or harbours for the purpose of shelter and of repairing damages therein, of purchasing wood, 
and of obtaining water, and for no other purpose whatever : but they shall be under such restrictions as 
may be necessary to preempt their taking, drying, or curing fish therein, or in any other manner abusing 
the privileges h e r e b y reserved to them. ^ 

2. It Is agreed that a line drawn from the most north-western point of the Lake of the Wood*, 

the 49th parallel of north latitude, or if the said point shall not be In the 49th parallel of non | 
latitude. , then that a line drawn from the said point due north or smith, as tha case may he, until 
the said line shall inter s ect the said parallel of north latititude, and from the point of such Interiwt^" 
due west along and wUh the said parallel, shall be the line of demarcation between the territories of t no 
U. Stales and those o f his Britannic Majesty, and that the said line shall form the northern botmoary 
of the said territories of the U. (Rates, and the southern boundary of the territories of his Brifann 
Majesty, from the Lake of Woods to the Stony Mountains. * ... _# 

3. It Is agreed that any country that may be clalm«*d by cither party on the north-west coasi. 
America, westward of the Stooy Mountains, shall, together with its harbours, bays, amt creeks, ano 
navigation of all rivers within the same, be free and open, for the term of 10 years from the date o» 
signature of the present convention, to the vessels, citizens, and subjects of the two powers t it being w 
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understood, that this agreement Is not to be construed to the prejudice of any claim which either of the 
two high contracting parties may have to any part of the said country, nor snail it be taken to affect the 
claims of any other power or state to any part of the said country, the only object of the high contracting 
parties, in that respect, being to prevent disputes and differences among themselves. 

4. All the provisions of the convention to “ regulate the commerce between the territories of the 
U. States and of his Britannic Majesty, concluded at London,’* on the 3d of July, In the year of our 
Lord 181ft, with the exception of the clause which limited its duration to 4 years, and excerpting, also, 
so far^s the same was affected by the declaration of his Majesty respecting the island of St. Helena, are 
hereby extended and continued in force for the term of 10 years from the date of the signature of the 
present convention, in the same manner as If all the provisions of the said convention were herein 
specially recited. 

ft. Wnereas It was agreed by the first article of the treaty of Ghent, that “ all territory, places, and 
possessions whatever, taken by either party from the other during the war, or which .may be taken after 
the signing of this treaty, excepting only the Islands hereinafter mentioned, shall be restored without 
delay, and without causing any destruction, or carrying away any of the artillery, or dfcher public pro- 
perty originally captured in the said forts or places, which shall remain therein upon the exchange of 
the ratifications of this treaty, or any slaves, or oilier private property ; ” and whereas, under the afore- 
said article, the United States claim for their citizens, and as their private property, the restitution of, 
or full compensation for, ail slaves who at the date of the exchange of the ratifications of the said treaty 
were in any territory, place, or possessions whatsoever, directed by the said treaty to be restored to the 
U. States, but then still occupied by the British forces, whether such slaves were, at the date afore- 
said, on shore, or on board any British vessel lying in waters within the territory or jurisdiction of the 
1). States ; and whereas differences have arisen whether, by the true intent and meaning of the afore- 
said article of the treaty of Client, the U. States are entitled to the restoration of, or full compensa- 
tion for, all or any slaves as above described, the high contracting parties hereby agree to refer the 
said differences to some friendly sovereign or state to be named for that purpose: and the high contract- 
ing parties further engage to consider the decision of such friendly sovereign or state to be final and 
conclusive on all the matters referred. 

6. This convention, when the same shall have been duly ratified by the President of the U. States, 
by and with the advice ami consent of their senate, and by his Britannic Majesty, and the respective 
ratifications mutually exchanged, shall be binding ami obligatory on the said U. States and on hi* 
Majesty ; and the ratifications shall tie exchanged in six months from this date, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have thereunto affixed 
the seal of their arms. 

Done at London, the 20th October, 1818. 

Albert Galatin. 

Kichard Kish. 

Frederick John Robinson. 

Henry Goclucrn. 


Uruguay. 

Treaty qf Amity, Commerce , and Navigation, brtv'cen her Majesty and the Oriental Republic of the 
Uruguay , signed at London , August 2b. 1842. 

Article 1. There shall be perpetual peace and amity between the dominions and subjects of her Majesty 
tiie Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, her heirs and successors, aud the 
Oriental Republic of the Uruguay and its citizens. 

2. There shall be between all the territories of her Britannic Majesty in Europe, and the territories of 
the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, a reciprocal freedom of commerce. The subjects and citizens of 
the two countries, respectively, shall have liberty freely and securely to come, with their ships and 
c argoes, to all places, ports, and rivers in the territories aforesaid, to which other foreigners are or may 
be permitted to come ; to enter into the same, and to remain aud reside in any part of the said territories 
respectively ; also to hire and occupy houses and warehouses for the purposes of theh commerce ; and, 
generally, the merchants and traders of each nation shall enjoy, within the territories of the other, the 
most complete protection and security for their commerce ; subject always to the laws and statutes of 
the land. 

In like manner the respective ships of war and post-office packets of the two countries shall have 
liberty freely and securely to come to all harbours, rivers, and places, in either country, to which other 
foreign ships of war and packets are or may be permitted to come ; and they shall be allowed to enter 
into the same, to anchor and to remain there ana refit ; subject always to the laws and statutes of the 
two countries respectively. 

It is hereby declared, that the stipulations of the present article are not to be understood as applying 
to the navigation and carrying trade between one port and another, situated in the dominions of either 
contracting party ; such navigation and trade being reserved exclusively to national vessels. 

3. There shall be reciprocal liberty of commerce and navigation between and amongst the subjects and 
citizens of the two high contracting parties ; and the subjects and citizens of the two countries re- 
spectively shall not pay in the ports, harbours, roads, cities, towns, or places whatsoever in cither 
country, any other or higher duties, taxes, or imposts, under whatsoever names designated or included, 
than those which are there paid by the subjects or citizens of the most favoured nation ; and the subjects 
and citizens of each of the high contracting parties shall enjoy the same rights, privileges, liberties, 
favours. Immunities, and exemptions, in matters of commerce and.navigatlon, that are granted or may 
hereafter be granted in either country to the subjects or citizens of the most favoured nation. 

No duty of customs or other impost shall be charged upon any goods the prpduce of one country, upon 
importation by sea or by land from such country into the other, higher than the duty or impost charged 
upon goods of the same kind, the produce of or imported from any other country. And her Majesty the 
Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, 
do hereby bind and engage themselves not to grant any favour, privilege, or immunity, in matters of 
commerce and navigation, to the sutdects or citizens of any other state, which shall not be also and at 
the same time extended to the subjects or citizens of the other high contracting party ; gratuitously, if 
the concession in fkvour of that other Btate shall have been gratuitous ; and on givtug as nearly as pos- 
sible the same compensation or equivalent, in case the concession shall have bee^ conditional, 

4. No higher or other duties or payments on account of tonnage, light or Barbour dues, pilotage, 
salvage in case of damage or shipwreck, or any local charges, shall be imposed in any of the ports of the 
one country upon the vessels of the other, than are payable in those ports upon national vessels. 

5. The tame duties shall be paid on ail articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of her Britannic 
Majesty's dominions, when imported into the territories of the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, 
whether such article be imported in vessels of the said republic, or in British vessels ; and the same 
duties shall be paid on all articles the growfh, produce, or manufacture of the said republic, when im- 
ported into the dominions of her Britannic Majesty, whether such articles be imported in British vessels 
or in vessels of the said republic. The same duties shall be paid, and the same bounties and draw- 
backs allowed, on all articles the tfWmth, produce, or manufacture of her Britannic Majesty's dominions, 
when exported to the said republic of the Uruguay, whether such articles be exported in vessels of the 
•aid Republic, or in British vessels \ and the same duties shall be paid, and the same bounties and draw- 
backs allowed, on all articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the said republic, when exported 
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to the dominions of hor Britannic Majesty, whether such articles be exported in British vessels, or in 
vessels of the said republic. ’ 

6. In order to avoid any misunderstanding with respect to the regulations which may respectively de- 
termine what shall bo considered a British vessel, or a vessel of tho Oriental Republic of the Uruguay 
when engaged in commerce between the two countries ; it is hereby agreed, that all vessels built in the 
dominions or her Britannic Majesty, or having been made prtze of war and condemned as such, or having 
been forfeited under any law made for the prevention of the slave trade, and condemned in any com. 
netent court for a breach of such law, and which shall be owned and navigated by subjects of her 
Majesty, and whereof the master and three- fourths at least of the mariners shall be subjc'cts of htfr Bri- 
tannic Majesty, and which shall be registered according to the laws of Great Britain, shall bo considered 
as British vessels; and that all vessels built within the territory of the said Oriental Republic of the 
Uruguay, or having heen made prize of war and condemned as such, or having been forfeited under any 
law made for the prevention of the slave trade, and condemned in any competent court lor a breach of 
such law, or being of bond fide British construction, built in any port of her Britannic Majesty’s domi- 
nions. and acquired by purchase; aud which shall be owned and navigated by citizens of the s<jd 
republic, and whereof the master and three-fourths at least of the mariners shut) be citizens of the said 
republic, or matriculated subjects of her Britannic Majesty, and which shall be registered according to 
the laws of the said republic, shall be considered as vessels of the said Oriental Republic of the Uru- 
guay, so far as shall relate to any commercial rights or privileges in the several |>ort* of her Britannic 
Majesty’s dominions. 

And it is ftirther agreed, that no ship considered as being the ship of either country shall be qualified 
to trade as above described under the provisions of this treaty, unless she be furnished with a register, 
passport, or sea-letter, under the signature of the proper person authorised to grant the same, according 
to the laws of the respective countries, and in a form to do reciprocally communicated by the two go- 
vernments to each other. Such register, passport, or sea-letter shall certify the name, occupation, aud 
residence of the owner or owners in the dominions of her Britannic Majesty, or in the territories of the 
Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, as the case may be ; shall declare that ho or they is or are the sole 
owner of the ship, or owners iu the proportion to be specified; and shall state the name, burden, and 
description of the vessel, as to build and measurement; and if the vessel ta of foreign build, of what 
country, and, as far as may f»e possible, when and from whom purchased ; and all other particulars con- 
stituting the national character of the vessel, as the case mav be. 

7. The subject* of her Britannic Majesty shall have full liberty, in all the territories of the Oriental 
Republic of the Uruguay, to manage their own afTairs themselves, or to commit them to the management 
of whomsoever they please, as broker, factor, agent, or interpreter ; and they shall not be obliged to em- 
ploy any other i»ersons in those capacities, than those employed by the citizens of the Oriental Republic 
of tne Uruguay; and they shall not be restrained in tiieir choice of person* to act iu such capacities, nor 
t»e obliged to pay them any other salary or remuneration, than such as is paid in like cases by the citizens 
of the said republic ; and absolute freedom shall be allowed in all cases to the buyer and seller to bar- 
gain and fix the price of any goods, w ares, or merchandise im|x>rtcd into anti exported from the Oriental 
Republic of the Uruguay, as they shall see fit, provided they observe the laws and established customs 
of the country. The same privileges shall lx* enjoyed in the dominions of her Britannic Majesty by the 
citizens of the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, under the same conditions. 

The subjects and citizens of each of the contracting j»artics respectively shall, in the territories of the 
other, receive and enjoy full and perfect protection for their persons and property, and shall have iron 
and open access to the courts of justice in the said countries respectively, for the prosecution and defence 
of their just rights ; and they shall be at liberty to employ, in all cause*, the advocates, attornle*. or 
agents of whatever description, whom they may think proper ; and they shall enjoy, in this respect, the 
same rights and privileges therein a* native citizens. 

H. In whatever relates to the police of ports ; the lading and unlading of ships ; the safety of mer- 
chandise, goods, and effects; the succession to personal estates by will or otherwise; and the disposal of 
personal property of every sort and denomination by sale, donation, exchange, or In any other manner 
whatsoever; and to the administration of justice ; the subjects and citizens of each of the t wo contracting 
parties shall enjoy, in the dominions and territories of the other, the same privileges, liberties, and rights, 
as native subjects or citizens ; and they shall not be charged in any of these respects with any higher 
imposts or duties than those which are or may be paid by natives ; conforming of course to the local law s 
and regulations of such dominions or territories. 

And It is further agreed, that the subjects ami citizens of the tw*o contracting parties shall have and 
enjoy. In all the dominions or territories of each other, the most full ami j**rfrct li»w*rty to devise or dis- 
pose of their property and effects of every kind and denomination, and wheresoever situate, by will or 
testament, to such person or persons, and in such proportions, as their own free will may dictate. 

If any subject or citizen of either of the two contracting parties should die without will or testament 
in the dominions or territories of the other, the consul-general or consul, or. In his absence, the repre- 
sentative of such consul-general or consul, shall have the right to nominate curators to take charge of 
the property of the deceased, so far as the laws of the country w ill permit, for the benefit of the lawful 
heirs and creditors of the deceased, without being Interfered with by the authorities of the country, but 
giving to those authorities due and proper notice. 

9. The subjects of her Britannic Majesty residing In the territories of the Oriental Republic of the 
Uruguay. And the citizens of the said republic residing in the dominions of her Britannic Majesty, shall 
lie exempted from all compulsory military service whatsoever, either by sea or land, and from all forced 
loans or military exactions or requisitions. 

Neither shall they be compelled, under any pretext whatsoever, to pay any charges, requisitions, or 
taxes, greater than those which are or may be paid by native subjects or citizens of the territories in 


wnicn rncy reside. . . 

10. It shall be free for each of the two contracting parties to appoint consuls for the protection of tram*, 
to reside in the dominions and territories of the other party ; but no consul shall act as such until ho 
shall in the usual form be approved and admitted by the government to which he is sent ; and either oi 
the contracting parties may except from the residence of consul* such particular places as they may 
judge fit to be excepted. The diplomatic agents and consuls of |ij|^riental Republic of the Uruguay, 
in the dominions of her Britannic Majesty, shall enjoy whatever frfmleges. exemptions, and Immunities 
are or may there be granted to agents of the same rank belonging to the most favoured ; < J n<1 

like manner the diplomatic agents and consuls of her Britannic Majesty, in the territories of the Oriental 
Republic of the Uruguay, shall enjoy, according to the strictest reciprocity, whatever privileges, ex- 
emptions, and immunities are or may there bo granted to the diplomatic agents and consuls of the moss 

faroured^natUra^^^r gacur j t y c f commerce between the subjects of her Britannic Mgjostv c, . t * zc ( ” 8 

of the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, it is agreed, that if at any time any interruption of friendly in- 
tercourse or any rupture should unfortunately take place »>etwocn tho two countries, the subject* 
citizens of either of the two contracting parties who may bo within the territories of the other, sham 
residing upon the coasts, be allowed 4 months, and If residing In the interior, J months, f j> ..ij 

accounts and to dlsposd of their property ; and a safe conduct shall be given to all such of the ator 
persons as may choose to quit the country, to enable them to embark unmolested at the port wnicn 
government of the country shall select. It is, moreover, further agreed, that all subjects or n .w* 

of the twoYantrading parties who, at the time of any such interruption of friendly relations betwe 
two countries, shall be established in the exercise of any trade or special employment In tne domi 
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or territories of the other, shall have the privilege of remaining and of continuing such trade and em- 
ployment therein, without any manner of interruption, in full enjoyment of their liberty and property, 
so long as they conduct themselves peaceably, and commit no offence against the laws ; and their goods 
and effects, of whatever description, whether in their own custody or intrusted to individuals or to the 
state, shall not be liable to seizure or sequestration, or to any other charges or demands than those to 
which like effects or property belonging to native subjects or citizens may eb liable. Debts between in- 
d l v hi ua I s^roper ty in the public funds, and shares of companies, shall never eb confiscated, sequestrated, 

12. The subjects of her Britannic Majesty, and the citizens of the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, 
respectively, residing in the territories of the other party, shall enjoy, in their houses, persons, and pro- 
perties. the protection of the government, and continue in possession of the privileges which they now 
legally enjoy. They shall not be disturbed, molested, or annoyed in any manner on account of their 
religion, but they shall have perfect liberty of conscience, provided they respect the religion of the 
c<«Mitry in which they reside, as well as the constitution, laws, and customs of the land. They shall 
also have permission to celebrate divine service, according to the rites and ceremonies of their own 
church, either within their own private houses, or in their own particular churches or chapels, which 
they shall be at liberty to build and maintain in convenient places, approved of by the government. 
Liberty shall also be granted to the subjects or citizens of either of the two contracting parties resident 
in the territories of the other, to bury, in burial places of their own, such of their fellow-subjects or 
fellow-citizens who may die in such territories. Such burial places may be freely established and 
maintained ; and the funerals and sepulchres of the dead shall not be disturbed in any way, or upon any 
account. 

13. The present treaty shall be in force for the term of 10 years from the date thereof; and farther, 
until the end of 12 months after either of the high contracting parties shall have given notice to the 
other of its intention to terminate the same : each of the high contracting parties reserving to itself the 
right of giving such notice to the other at the end of the said term of 10 years, or at any subsequent 
time. 

And it is hereby agreed between them, that at the expiration of 12 months after such notice 6hall * 
have been received by either party from the other, this treaty, and all the provisions thereof, shall 
altogether cease and determine. 

14. The present treaty shall l>e ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at London, as soon as 
possible within the period of IS months from the date thereof. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto 
their respective seals. a|P 

Done at London, the 2Gth day of August, in the year of our Lord 1842. 

Aberdeen. 

ItlFON. 

Jose Ellauri. 

Additional Article. 

Whereas by Art. 9. of the treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, eonelnded and signed this 
day between her Britannic Majesty and the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, it Is stipulated that the 
subjects of her Britannic Majesty residing in the said republic shall not be compelled, under any 
pretext whatsoever, to pay any charges, requisitions, or taxes, greater than those which arc or may be 
paid by native citizens ; and whereas, by a law of the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, a foreigner pays 
for the licence to open a shop, or other establishment included in the provisions of the said law. a sum 
greater than that which is paid by a native citizen ; her Britannic Majesty engages, notwithstanding 
the provisions of the above-mentioned article, not to insist upon the abolition of this distinction, so long 
as it exists impartially with regard to the subjec ts or citizens of every other foreign nation. 

And his Excellency the President of the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay engages, on his part, that 
if at any future time the amount payable by British subjects for such licence should be increased, a 
corresponding increase shall at the same time be made in the sum payable by native citizens of the 
republic ; so that the proportion between the sum payable by British subjects and the sum payable by 
citizens of the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, respectively, shall never be altered to the prejudice of 
British subjects. 

The present additional article shall have the same force and validity as if it were inserted, word for 
word, in the treaty signed this day. It shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at the 
same time. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto 
their respective seals. 

Done at London, the 2Gth day of August, in the year of our Lord 1842. 

Aberdeen. 

♦ Kipon. 

Josk Ellauri. 

Second Additional Article . 

Whereas a strict and immediate execution of that part of article 6. of the treaty of amity, commerce, 
and navigation, signed at London on the 2Gth of August, 1842, between her Majesty the Queen of the 
U. Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, which stipulate# 
that a snip must have been actually built within the territory ot the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, 
to be considered a ship of that republic, would, in the present state of Uruguay shipping, deprive the 
republic of the full advantage of tne reciprocity intended to be established by the treaty ; it Is agreed 
that, for the space of 7 years from the date of the exchange of the ratifications of the said treaty, any 
ships, wheresoever built, being owned, navigated, and registered in conformity with the provisions of 
article 6. of the treaty, shall be considered as ships of the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay : her 
Majesty the Queen of the U. Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland reserving to hesrelf the right to 
claim, at the end of the said tamof 7 years, the strict enforcement of all the stipulations contained 
in the said article of the treaty, Nttlre to the conditions which arc to determine the national character 
of ^cssels of the Oriental RepubOT^w the Uruguay. ...... , _ . , 

The present additional article shall have the same force and validity as if it had been inserted, word for 
word, in the aforesaid treaty of the 26th of August, 1842. It shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall 
bo exchanged at the same time and place as those of ilie treaty. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned, plenipotentiaries of her Britannic Majesty, and of the Oriental 
Republic of the Uruguay, have signed the same, and have affixed thereto the seals of their arms. 

Done at Montevideo, the 8th day of March, in the year of our Lord 1843. 

J. H. Mandbvillb. 

Santiago Vasqukz. 

TREBISOND, anciently Trapezus, from its resemblance to a trapezium, a town 
of Asia Minor, on the south-east coast of the Black Sea, lat. 40° 1' N., Ion. 39° 44* 

E. Population variously estimated at from 15,000 to 30,000. The town is built on 
the declivity of a hill rising gently from the sea. It is a place of great antiquity ; and, 
from the year 1203 to the final subversion of the Eastern empire by Mohammed II. 
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in the 15th century, was the seat of a dukedom, pr, as it was sometimes called, an empire, 
comprising the country between the Phasis and the Halys. Its fortifications are still 
of considerable strength, at least for a Turkish city. The space included within the walls 
is of great extent t but it is principally filled with gardens and groves. The houses are 
mean in their outward appearance, and comfortless within. — ( Toumefort , Voyage du 
Levant* |ome ii. pp. 231 — 239.; Kinneir's Journey through Asia A finor 9 $c. p. 338.) 

Harbour Trebisond has two ports, one on the W. and one on the E. side of a small peninsula, or 

point of land, projecting a short way into the sea. That on the east is the best sheltered, and is the place 
of anchorage for the largest ships. It Is, however, exposed to all but the southerly gales ; but it does 
not appear that, with ordinary precaution, any danger need bo apprehended. The ground, from itola 
mile E. from the point. Is clean, and holds extremely well. Ships moor with open hause to the N., amt a 
good hawser and stream anchor on shore, as a stern-fast. At night, the wind always comes off the lahd. 
Captain Middleton says that the only bad weather is from the N. W. ; but that, though the swell be con- 
siderable, it does not cause any heavy strain upon the cables. — (Nautical Magazine, vol. il. p. 181.) — 
At P La tana, near Treblsond, and quite as exposed, Turkish vessels have from time immemorial rode in 
safety the whole winter ; a satisfactory proof that the dangers supposed to be incident to the roads along 
the coast are wholly visionary (Ibid. p. 214.) 

Trade In antiquity, and in more modern times, previously to the conquest of Constantinople by the 

Turks, and the exclusion of all foreign vessels from the Black Sea, Treblsond was the seat of an extensive 
trade. Any one, indeed, who casts his eye over a map of Asia, must be satisfied that this city is the 
natural emporium of all the countries to the S. E.of the Black Sea, from Kars on the east, round by 
Diarbeker to Amasia on the west. Ericroum, the principal city of Armenia, is only about 135 miles S. E. 
from Treblsond. Its merchants are distinguished by their superior attainments, and by their enterprise 
and activity. For a lengthened period, they have derived most part of their supplies of F.uropean com- 
modities by way of Smyrna or Constantinople: nothing, however, but the impossibility of obtaining 
them at so convenient a port as Treblsond, could have made them resort to such distant markets as those 
now mentioned ; and it may well excite surprise, considering the period during which the Black Sea has 
been open, that efforts were not sooner made to establish an intercourse with Armenia, Georgia, and the 
north-western parts of Persia, through this channel. We are glad, however, to have to state, that 
within these few years this has been done; and, notwithstanding the difficulties that necessarily attach 
to every attempt to open new channels of commerce wit^Pmi-civiliscd nations, the experiment has proved 
more than ordinarily successful. 

The policy of Russia has recently, also, given to Trrhisond an Importance it did not formerly possess. 

fevlously to the 1st of January. IH32, the trade between Europe and Persia, by way of the Black Sea, 

. inci pally centered in the Russian port of Redout Kale, at the mouth of the Phasis. This was a con- 
sequence of the exemption granted in 1822 to the Russian provinces to the south of the Caucasus from 
the duties charged in the other parts of the empire. But the exemption having ceased at the period 
referred to, and the Trans-Caucasian provinces having l>een subjected to the same duties as the other 
provinces, the transit trade to Persia by way of Redout Kale. Teflis, and the Caspian Sea. has almost 
entirely ceased, and it is now carried on through Treblsond, Erzeroum, and Tabreez. In consequence, 
the increase of trade at Trebiaond has been very remarkable. We subjoin u 

Statement of the Number and Tonnage of Vessels, with the Value of their Cargoes, and distinguishing 

the Countries to which the same belonged, which entered and cleared at the Port of Trebiaond in the 

Year 1 835. — ( Consular He turn . ) 


Coen tries. 

Veufli. 

Enteral . 

Tannage. 

IlrilUh 



18 

1,915 

Turkish 



113 

16. <>44 

KumImi 



16 

*.651 

AuttrUn 



1 1 

5.3*9 

Or«*k 



6 

91* 

Sardinian 

- 


5 

881 

Samian 

- 


1 

112 


Total 

- 

170 i 

*6,444 


Value of 
Cargoes. 


1 '>7,4 V.» 
6«.6l* 
3,141 
4 ,i<;4 

I 


Tonnage. 


1,851 
15, SI* 
*.*75 
3,3 V9 
91* 
881 
11* 

*1.572 


Value of 
Cargoes. 

£ 

30,167 
602,8 M 
3 1 ,084 
*,315 
1,7*3 
19.777 


Most of the vessels from Constantinople had on board British produce; and it is believed that from 
7-IOths to 9- 10tt\s of the goods Imported to be forwardeni to Persia are of British origin consisting prin- 
cipally of cotton goods, woollen, hardware, tin, sugar, Ac. Previously to 1831 no British iron hail ever 
been seen at Treblsond ; but it was then introduced, and is now imported to the exclusion of all other 
sorts. M. de Hagemeister admits that it has entirely superseded the iron of Russia in this and other 
markets on the southern side of the Black Sea. — ( Report on the Civntnercc nf the Black Sea p.207.) 

In Persia, as In almost all Eastern countries, foreign products are admitted, on paying a low duty, 
latterly, however, the schah has evinced a disposition to restrict the importation of English goods, or to 
load them with heavier duties. This conduct, so unusual in an Eastern prince, may, it is probable, 
have been suggested by the foreign agents at his court. * 

Direct Trade with Trebisond — The transit trade of Treblsond is by far the most Important ; but, as the 
goods destined for Persia by this channel are cleared out for Turkey, they appear in the list of exports 
to It, and, consequently, make our trade with Turkey appear much greater than it really amounts to. 

T? 1 ** tra il® " ith Trebisond itself is, however, far from inconsidigafcie, and might be indefinitely ex- 
tended. The Iron of Great Britain Is now, as stated above, Impofftjajfr the exclusion of that of Russia, 
which was formerly the only sort made use of. Considerable gukififcb of cotton yam are also supplied 
through Treblsond to the looms In the eastern part of Asia Minot that used to be wholly supplied with 
native yarn, and a taste for British cottons is beginning to spread among the population. 

We carry away from Trebisond Persian silk, wool, tobacco, wax, opium, boxwood, nuts, Ac. But, 
owing to the restrictions on exportation, the trade has hitherto laboured under many difficulties ; and 
number* of ships have sailed in ballast for Odessa, Galacz, and other ports, where they load. 

The principal articles of import are manufactured cottons, mostly from Great Britain, sugar, coffee, 
nun, fait, tin, wine, Ac. Cottons are sold at long credits ; sugar, coffee, Ac, are sold at shorter credits, 
and sure more regularly paid. The exports consist of silk, sheep's wool, tobacco, shawls and carpets, galls, 
and drugs of various sorts, boxwood, nuts, Ac. There are very rich copper mines in the mountains to the 
south of Treblsond ; but they are but little wrought ; and the Turks are so blind to their own interests, 
as to prohibit the exportation of copper, as well as of corn and wax. It is difficult, therefore, to obtain 
return cargoes. More than half the articles imported are destined for Persia. In 1832 , no fewer than 
9.189 packages passed through Treblsond for Tabrees ; and It is believed that of these frilly 8.000 con- 
alsted of British manufactures. J 

he one]/. Weights, and Measures , same as at Comstantixoplb j which see. 
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TRIESTE,, a large city and sea-pprt of the Austrian dominions, the capital of a 
district of Illyria, situated near the N. E. extremity of the Gulph of Venice, lat. 45° 38' 
37" N., Ion. .13° 46 ' 27" E. Population, in 1836, of the city only, 51,346, and in- 
cluding- the district comprised within the limits of the free port, 75 , 361 . It is divided 
into the old and new towns. The former is built upon elevated ground ; 'the latter, 
which is lower down, is laid out with greater regularity, and is partly intersected by a 
canal, into which vessels not drawing more than 9 or 10 feet water enter to load and 
unload. 

Harbour . — The harbour of Trieste, though rather limited in site, is easy of access and convenient. 
It Is protected from southerly gales by the Molo Tcresiano , so called from the Empress Marla Thertsa, 
at the extremity of which the new light- house, mentioned below, has been constructed. The port, with 
the mole, forms a crescent mile in length, being a continued quay, faced with hewn stones, with stairs 
and jetties for the convenience of embarkation. On the north side of the port is a dock or harbour, ap- 
propriated exclusively for vessels performing quarantine. It is walled round ; and is furnished with 
hotels, warehouses, and every sort of accommodation required for the use of passengers and goods. 
Ships under 300 tons burden lie close to the quays ; those of greater size mooring a littfe further out. 

The principal defects of the poj*t arc, its limited size, and its being exposed to the N. W. winds, which 
sometimes blow with much violence, and throw in a heavy sea. The gales, however, are seldom of long 
continuance ; and the holding ground being good, when the anchors are backed and proper precautions 
taken, no accident occurs. The tide at Trieste is scarcely perceptible ; but the depth of water is in- 
fluenced by the wind, being increased by a long continued sirocco or S. E w wind, and diminished by the 

f irevalence of the E N. K. wind, known by the name of Boro. The access to the port is not obstructed 
•y any bar or shallow ; and there is good anchorage in the roads, in from 6 to 7 and 10 fathoms water. 
A good sailing vessel may beat in by night or by day, except it blow hard from the N. E. or E. N. E., 
when she had better anchor in the Bay of Roses, or rirano, where she will ride in perfect safety. 

Pilots. — Ships bound for Trieste are under no obligation to take pilots ; but those entering the port for 
the first time would do well to take one on making the coast of Istria. Boats are always hovering off 
Hovigno ; they are not manned by regular pilots, but by fishermen, who, though unfit to be trusted with 
the management of the ship, know the bearing^of the places and the depth of water. The fee usually 
paid them for pilotage is 20 dollars ; in additional which, they are supported at the ship's expense during 
the performance of quarantine. 

Light-houses. — The light- house at the extremity of the Theresian mole is 10G feet (Eng.) high. The 
light is Intermittent j and may be seen, sup|>osing the eye of the observer to be elevated 12 feet above the 
level of the sea, about 12 nautical miles, or from PixAno on the side of Istria, and the shoals of Grado on 
tile Italian coast. A light-house lias also been erected on the point of Salvore, bearing from Trieste W. 
by S., distant about 18 miles. The lantern is elevated about 103 feet above the level of the sea. From this 
point Pirano Bay opens, where vessels may anchor in safety in all sorts of weather. 

Money. — Mercantile accounts are usually kept at Trieste in what is commonly called convention 
money, from an agreement entered into with respect to it by some of the German princes, in 1763. The 
current coins that are legal tender are dollars, 4 dollars or florins, and zwanzigers, or pieces of 20 kreut- 
zers. Ten dollars are coined out of the Cologne marc (3,G08 gr. Eng.) of pure silver, so that the value 
or the dollar Is 4s. 3 d. sterling. 

The florin, or A dollar = 2s. sterling; zwanzigers, or pieces of 20 kreutzers (60 to the marc), 

= 8$cf. sterling, lienee it follows that Is. sterling = *28J kreutzers (GO to a florin) ; and the pound ster- 
ling = 9 fl. 24J kr., or, as it is commonly taken. 9 fl. 25 kr. All contracts are either expressly declared, or 
are understood, to be in silver money; gold coins, not being legal tender, pass only as merchandise. 

If 'eight* and Measure* Those chiefly in use at Trieste are those of Vienna and Venice. The com- 

mercial pound contains 4 quarters, 1G ounces, or 32 loths : it is = 8,639 English grains. Thus, 100 lbs. at 
Trieste ■» 123 6 lbs. avoirdupois ; or 904 lbs. of Trieste = 112 lbs. avoirdupois. 

The principal dry measure is the stajo or staro = 2 34 Winch, bushels. The Vienna metzen, which is 
sometimes used, = 1*723 Winch, bushel. The polonick =0*861 Winch, bushel. 

The principal liquid measure is the orna or eimer = 40 l»occali = 15 wine or 12§ Imperial gallons 
very nearly. The bartle = 173$ English wine gallons. 

The orna of oil contains 54 caflisi, and weighs about 107 commercial pounds. It is = 17 wine or 14*16 
Imperial gallons. 

The efl woollen measure 26*6 English inches. The ell for silk = 25*2 English inches. 

Trade Trieste has no command of internal navigation ; but being the most convenient, or rather 


sorts of mercantile transactions by the privilege or porto franco conferred on the town, ana a considerab 
extent of contiguous country. Under this franchise, all goods, with hut very few exceptions, may be in 
ported into ana exported from the city free of all duties whatever. Foreign products, when taken for 
consumption into the interior, are subject to the duties mentioned under the head Tariff in a subsequent 
part of this article. . , . . , . 

Exports These are very various, consisting partly of the raw and partly of the manufactured products 

of Austria Proper, Illyria, Dalmatia, Hungary, and Italy ; with foreign articles imported and warehoused. 
Among the principal articles of raw produce may be specified, corn, chiefly wheat and maise, with rice, 
wine, oil, shuinac, tobacco, wax, Ac. ; silk, silk rags and waste, hemp. wool, flax, linen rags, hides, furs, 
skins, Ac. ; the produce of the mines makes an important item, consisting of quicksilver, cinnabar, iron, 
lend, copper, brass, litharge, alum, vitriol, Ac. ; the forests of Carniola furnish timber, for ship building 
and other purposes, of excellent quality and in great abundance, with staves, cork wood, box, hoops, Arc. ; 
marble also ranks under this head. Of manufactured articles, the most important are, thrown silk, 
silk stuff*, printed cottons from AuS&fl* and Switzerland, coarse and fine linens, and all sorts of leather ; 
under this head are also ranked sowVenetian treacle, liqueurs, Ac., with jewelleiy, tools and utensils 
of all sorts, glass ware and mirrorsTVenetlan beads, refined sugar, and a host of other articles. Of 
foreign articles imported and re-shlpped, the most important are sugar, coffee, and dye stuff*. Trieste 
is also a considerable depAt for all sorts of produce from the Black Sea, Turkey, and Egypt. 

It Is not possible to obtain any accurate account of the quantity and value of the exports 5 hut Mr. 
Money, the late British consul at Trieste, who carefully inquired into the subject, supposed that they might 
amount, iu 1833, exclusive of those shipped for Venice, Flume, and other Austrian ports, to about 
1 ,800,000/. a year, which he divided as follows ; — ^ 


Haw Produce , vis. Grain, rice, oil, honey, wax, shumac, tobacco, Ac. 

Silk, hemp, wool, rags, hides And skins . - , * . • - . • 

Metals, mineral and other products ; as, quicksilver, iron, lead, copper, brass, zinc, 
litharge, argol, antimony, arsenic, alum, vitriol, potash, turpentine, marbles, Ac. 
Timber, plank, boards, Ac. - - 

bfantffacture- viz Of silk, cotton, wool, linen, leather, Ac. - 

Soap, candles, Venetian treacle, and medicines ----- 
Tools, machinery, arms, Ac. * 


350.000 
380,800 

230.000 

180.000 
235,000 

80,000 
* 25,000 
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Manufacture* — continued. 

Household furniture, musical Instruments, glass and plats warm, porcelain, Ac. - 30,000 

Foreign Article* re-ship pod- for exportation, exclusive of those foghorn bard y and the » 

Papal States * - • - - - - - - 300,000 


r,8()0,000 


„ Total 

Mr. Mope? further supposed that these articles were distributed amongst tho countries 
Trieste, fl follows ; — 

To Turkey and the Levant 

Egypt .... 

Greece, the Ionian Islands, and Malta 
the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
Ports in France, Sardinia, and Tuscany 
Spain, Portugal, and Barbary 
Great Britain ... 

Ports in the North of Germany 
the United States of America 
South America and the West Indies 

* Total exports 

There has, however, been some, though but little, increase in the interval ; and we have been assured 
by high mercantile authority, that tbe entire value of the exports from Trieste to foreign countries may 
at present (1 843) be estimated at 3,000,000/. a year. 

We subjoin 

An Account of the principal Articles of Raw Produce exported from Trieste, with their Prices free on 
board on the 7th January, 1 *43, in Austrian and English Money, Weights, and Measures. — ( From the 
Circular of Grant , Brothers* and Co.) 


trading with 


380,000 


300,000 


130,000 


S.’HI.IAX) 


100,000 


130,000 


320,000 


IftOj'OO 


30,000 

- 

20.000 

£ 1 ,800,000 


Antimony, crude - 
rapiliu of 
Ancot, white 
Biscuit, 1st quality 
3d quality 
Brimstone, Romagna, rough 
• do. roll - * 

Candles, tallow, mould 
' Can tharidra 
Copper, in til «s - 
Cotton, M ako 
Cream rf tartar 
Flour, lu quality - 
3d — - 

Ad _ 

Fruit, currant*. Patras* 

7. ante 
raisins, Smyrna, red 

black 

KlevnS 
CUn^, red 
Sultana 
Smyrna die* 
CtlanuHr figs 
(jail* In uru 
blue 

Clam tumbim. half pint 
Grain, wheat, Italian rod 


hard 
Tangarnck 


Indian com 
llnsaad, I arrant 

Sicilian 
Egyptian 

ft twin am mad, Ur. 
rape se ed. Black Has 
rye, BUrk Hea 
Utun Arabic, picked, ordinary t 


Mamie 

Hemp, Italian, good strong 
Hungarian 

,roQ * rwESkT* 

i invitJiitn - 
L oa d, Corinthian - 
Uqsntas pasts, Sicily 
Madder root*, Smyrna 
Opium, Turkey . 
Egyptian 

ve oU,to oak tanks. Cord* 


tot skim 

Rags, Baen, Hungarian, 8FFP 


Stwrt, Not I to 0O 1 
T allow, Dalmatian 

v ^ - 
VermUHon 

Wjd* Indian, washed 


Trieste Prices and Tare*. 


Free on Board, Conunlsalan In- 
cluded. 




.fl- Jt. 

Per 

Tore. 

£ 


d. 

Per 



1*1 to MiS 

UK) Ihs. 

lbs. 30 pb. 

1 

it 

!l 

cwt. 



31 — 3l( 


rrsl 

3 

o 

4 




16 — 33 

— 

— 

3 

4 

4 





6* < 

1, — 

— 

O 

14 

8 






V. weight 

mm 

O 

It 

C 




n - 3j 

100 tin. 



7 

7 


ton 



none 

— 

10 per Ofo 

o 

O 

o 




** 

_ 

red 

(I 

o 

3 1-5 

lt». 



1 - ‘1 

lb. 


o 

3 

lo 




47 — 50 

100 lbs. 

in bulk 

<) 

O 

10 1.3 

n 



30 — 31 

—a 

— 

o 

0 

6 3-10 





89 — 31 



real 

3 

10 

7 




13 

bl. of 136 lb*. 

— 

1 

6 

9 

barrel of 1931b 



11 


— 

1 

3 

9 




n 

nett 

— 

o 

19 

3 

nett 



9-01 

100 IU. 

— 

o 

19 

10 

cwt. 



'•1- 7 



— 

0 

13 

8 





4 — 41 

•am 

— 

o 

n 

3 

mi „ 



10 — ml 

_ 

— 

1 

0 

4 




7 - 7 * 

— 

— 

o 

it 

3 





1 1 

— - 

— 

1 

7 

4 

mm 



11) — 16 

mm 



1 

10 

It. 






mm 

— 

o 

13 

9 





73 1 — 76 

mm 

m 

9 

10 

O 





30 -37 

_ 

— 

3 

11 

o 





3 

lOO T. 

1 

O 

6 

3 

10O T. 



O 

staro 

In bulk 

0 

o 

» 

!. qua t 



Jl- 

— 

— 

I 

11 

lo 

_ 




— 

— 


14 

3 

mm 




— 



1 

it 

10 

mm 



o 

earn 

1 m- 

0 

o 

O 

— 




— 

mm 

o 

19 

It) 

_ 



a - ** 

— 

— 

1 

n 

3 

— 



*1 — y 

— 

rnm 

1 

l 

1 

— 



o 

— 

mm 

if 

o 

0 

mm 



o 

— * 

— 

0 

0 

0 

mm 



•M - hi 

•ms 


3 

3 

o 

mm 



io{ _ loj 

— 

1 rmml 

3 

16 

3 

— 



0 

— 

mm 

0 

O 

0 

— 

mrj ftna 


o 

mm 

_m 

0 

o 

o 

— 


33 — 100 


mm 

0 

1 

8 9 30 

lb. 



1 18-36 

asm 

mm 

O 

0 

7 3-6 




130 - 370 

mm 


O 

A 

A 7-30 


rtUga 


13 - 13 

— 

3 per 0/0 

SM 

19 

6 

ton 



none 


m tare 

O 

0 

O 

— • 



90 

1,000 lto* 



17 

6 

10 

mrn 



KM — 103 


mm 

19 

1 

13 

7 

•m 




100 IU. 

m 

A 

8 

cwt 



1M — 70 

— 

rwU 

1 

18 

7 

mm 



** - thi 

mm 

« per 0/0 

3 

14 

8 

mm 



£1 — *4 

lb. 

•sal 

63 

11 

6 

man 



0 

0 

107~7to. 


0 

0 

O 

O 

O 

O 

953 gal., of 9 lb. 




— 

' dhm 

40 

10 

O 

- 1 



Jf. — *3 

a sm 

mam 

41 

7 

7 





100 I to. 

mm. 

4 

0 

0 1-4 

uT. 



mm 

mm 

0 

3 

11 17-30 




Id 

mm 

no unro 

1 

8 

n 

cwt# 



1X1 

mm 

mm 

1 

4 

A 

— 



J 2* 

— 

a— 

0 

J9 

7 

— * 



• i 

mm 

M 

o 

1A 

4 ' 

— 



0 

mm 

aw 

0 

0 

0 




3*- JJ 

am 

asm 

() 

7 

3 

— 




mm 

m* 

o 

7 

1 

— 



k|— 

mm 


o 

4 

lo 

— - 



ir-*2 

mm 

root 

3 

3 

3 

a* 



113 — 190 

30 

tjpno Ito. 

footto* 


i 

1 

4 

18 

11 

10 




tlt-ttlt 

m 

mm 

3 

3 

3 

— 



O 

mm 

mm 

0 

(I 

O 




314* 

mm 

asm 

0 

3 

7 4-5 

ma 



60 —90 

— m 

sam 

n 

13 

0 

Vgi 4 



L 7 1- 

— 

— 

i 

13 

7 
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Imports. — There is a great difference between the imports into and the exports from Trieste ; the 
value of the former being certainly not loss than 4,< 00,000/. sterling. The excess of imports is explained 
partly by the fact that large quantities of foreign goods imported Into Trieste are subsequently transhipped 
by coasting vessels to Venice, Flume, and other ports, partly by the residence of Fnglish and other 
foreigners at Vienna, and partly t»y there being an excess of exports as compared wish imports from other 
parts of %hc empire . The great articles of import are sugar, cotton goods and raw cotton, oil, coffee, 
wheat, silks, indigo and other dye stuffs, valonia, Sec. 

An'Acrount of the princ ipal Articles of Foreign and Colonial Produce imported into Tria'ste during 
each of the 12 years ending with 1842. 


<:**.*la I igrn-a - chests 1,234 2,31 6 

Ditto - m-i* - 

Cocoa - A bar. 3,205 2,29 1 

r<»t tee — ' 45 , 36 1 * 2,071 

Ditto » caski 2 , 87 s 5,1 "5 

Cotton, vl/. — I I 

.American and lira- I 

»<l - t.a'*-* 8,479 9,915 

Levant and Kityp- j 
clan - bales 57,46l’ 75,756 

lliite*, vi/ — . | 

tlx and row, drj - ' 3,200 13 r Vt(l ( 

Indigo - ch«*»t*' 311 431 

I Ditto - seroon* 5 22 

( Nankern - piece* 27,54*0 51 ,400 

| IVpprr - c^-ntner* 18.460, 18,666 

1’iini-nto - bog* 2,100 2,tteO 

j Hunt - cask* H73. 913 

! >ng.ir, viz i ! 

Cuba - l*oXC» 

ill .1/11 - cbrrls 

j Do. iw.xm, bawvl*,' 

J and bars 

IV. fnd', raw, c.i»kft 

1 Ecvpiian, package*' — ; p 1 

i K. Ind , bg». A ci««* 9,097, 19,337 d!l 

! Refined, hhd«. l»ar*. j 

I nndboxc-* 7 ,8 50 10.598 4.018 

I Sick- k fish - ro;«. 1 1 0,22* H 1.838 f.2.3oo 


; 

1831. ! 

1835. | 

183C. 

1837. I 

4.6f.| 

5,809 

3.880 

" ZM7 

1 ,423' 

| 3.6 >n 

23.716 

1 1,82 4 

10,950 

2,767; 

4. 9|4 

1 ,86 1 

4 ,883 

9 650 

3,829, 


105,889 

106,507 

173,130 

81,901 

,! 5,339 

I i 

4,867 

j 

0,686 

| 

5,201 

j «•”! 

J 8,717 

15,853* 

2 ',616 

25,326 

j ,,„J 

;| 53,929* 

37,34o' 

53,076 

97 ,57 8 

09.689' 


1839. 1840. 1841 . 


1 ,700 2,251 2,175 


4,1 16 
2' », I 1 7 1 

6,585 


3,63 7 4,637! 2,681 


23,27 
8 1 ,03 


IS.S'iv! 

17.793, 


7,096 

1,086 


191,7 76 : 

302,093 

139,121 

94, 

,850 

10,220* 

40,702 

1 1 8,438 

83, 

,582 

372 

171 



sis 

323 

581 

582 


506 

8 

17 

35 


- ! 

15: 

49 

22 


45, 

.30,800 

16.1IHI 

32,300 

36 

r 1 f HI 


r.fino 

2,000 


1 

21,295 

30, |52 

21,170 


7 r ui 

15,283 

18,1 15 

9, (X HI 

29 

/HHi 

3,79'. 

1 , 1 86 

3,335 


,7io’ 

3,209 

J ,81 1 

2,712 

1 

,150 

1,092 

1,010 

7 31 

1 

,58 4 

3 5,5 

1 ,398 

2,105 

1, 

,707, 

3,530 

11,872’ 

18,465' 

15 

,180 

21,502 

1 1,50*, 

14,211 

20, 

,7 18 

15.478 

19,178 

20,210 

31 

JilO 

10,29.5 

20,580 

29,236 

26, 

,12.5 


21,161 51 ,968 j 22,222' 42,870| 
GO,0|' 32.931 ' 33,918 76,528 


9.70OJ 16,200 
2,680 3,100 

91 0 501 


13.271 12,607 2 1 ,02 1 


6,376 

114. 


6,030 * 7,66.0 26,911 i 17,S0.y 302 3,6 


131,731 133,843 


7,681 

74,303 


11,604 12,101 

81,190 80,000 


10,983 20,389 
23,583 21,662 

14,000 18,422! 
462 529 

531, ‘ 118 

TO - - 1,397 


13,813 27,813 11,018 

4 7 ,700 45,230 4 1 ,550 ( 


25,280 

1,793 


Trieste being a free port, goods de stined for its consumption, anti that of the adjoining territory, pay 
no duties w h .at oxer, and are exp<»rted and imported without nottce by the customs. Goods brought from 
the interior fiir export at Trieste, are charged an export duty on passing the Custom-house line. Goods 
imported at Trieste, to be conveyed through the Austrian dominions to those of any other power, art 

charged a small transit duty. ,, , , . . 

(inn powder, salt, and tobacco, being articles monopolised by government, are not allowed to be im- 
ported into Trieste except for sale to the government or its contractors. \ essels arriving with gunpowder 
on laiard. deliver it at the arsenal, ami on their clearing out it is returned to them free of expense. I he 
utmost vigilance isexerted to prevent the introduction of tobacco ; but with very little effect. the only 
article 

ill bars, and siili cocoons. 


utmost vigilance i* exerted to proven* *«■* ,. ■*.**.*« «»*... v.» . - - - , - 

1 - , the exportation of which from the Austrian dominions is at present prohibited, aregold and Mlu-r 


Account of the Arrivals of Shipping, and of the principal Articles of Import, at Trieste, in 1843. 


....... Hntain. — In 40 British, 14 Austrian, 2 Ruud at 

1 (irwk, 1 Homan States, 1 Norwegian. I Swedish, an<l 4 
Prussian vcaseU : — Coffee, .841 tons St. Domingo, 50 tons J a 
6uvr.u sugar, 383 casks crushed, '>.822 boxes liavannah, 

I, 811 rises, 518 barrels, 599 bags llrs/il, 1,676 b*gs East 
India; cocoa, 24 tom; cassia lignea. 1 22 tons; pcp|»cr, 126 
tool , |)lmrnin, 81 tons; gingiT, ltJV tors; cinnamon, IO» 
bales; cochineal. 27 M*roin ; cloves. In packages; rum. 112 
puncheon*; shellac. 273 pack agin ; indigo, 219 cases, 19 
srrm, ; tea, 102 cheats ; logwood. 24 tons ; Pernambuco wood, 

II, 100 (deers; sanau stssl, 3,3 ,*>97 piece*. 3t<<> ton*; »lw>nr , 
1,13s piece* t iron", 34H tons, I9/-26 liumllti, 39,139 rails; 
tin, 5 Id ingots, 1 50 block*. 429 barrel*, bars, 7, «2S boxes, 
ld.ifc* ; csn»(ier, 20,598 Ingot*, 22 casks, 154 packages ; leasb 

I. 334 Ingot*; hardware, D.5 packages, earthenware, 15* 
vratt*; manufactures, 3,274 packag-s ; cotton. 4,158 hale*; 
cotton twist, 1,173 bales, coal*, 3,983 tons; herrings, 1,260 
barrel*; pilchard*, 480 casks. 

Cnitr.l State t. — In 31 American, 1 British, 1 .Norwegian, 

2 Swedish, 1 Lit heck vesv 1 (7 vessel* from New '1 ork, 11 New 
Orleans, 6 Mobile. 4 Baltimore, 2 Boston. 2 Savannah, 1 
Philadelphia, 1 t'harelston, 1 Richmond. 1 Apalnehieli) ; — 

I9 4 > tons St, Uxiiioffo, f>4 tom St- ton* l » 

fluavra; sugar, 776 boxes Havannah, 7 K casks Porto Kico ; 
pimento, 91 tons; cAssia lignea, 3 tons; logwood, ,49 tons; 
cotton , 29,210 bales ; tobacco, 1,976 lutje*. 
lttax.il. 

1 1 S 

▼esse 

Macelo, .i rsrmna, x itiarum, » » ih>im>*»h— • — - ------ - ■ : 

ton* Kio, 40 tons Bahia ; sugar, 20,4*6 cases, ".263 barrel*, 

II. 766 bags white, 2,080 rases, 310 barrels, 1,456 hags niue 

Covndo. 0 .. , 

rwa.- In 4 British, 1 Austrian, 14 Amerkwn. 1 Sardinian. 
1 Hamburg, 8 Spanish vessel* (It) vr*wl» IWstl M*y*nn«h, Ml 
Maianm,8 St. Jago, 1 Trlnita) : — Coffee, 371 ,0, ’* n * r , n 


State* 1 Tuscan vessel <42 vessels from M arseilles, 5 Bordeaux. 

2 Havre de (in ce, 1 Cette) : — < otlee, 3-> tons S|. Domingo, 
30 ton* Hav.innah, 35S ton* St. dago, 22 tons Porto Rico, 2rt 
tons 1 a Guaxra, 9 tons Java; cutar, 245 casks refine*!, 10 
casks crushixi. 1,319 casks, 150 barrels Porto Rico, 150 boxea 
white, 6,495 boxes yellow- Havannah; cloves, 1,338 package* ; 
rum- pum*he«>ns ; 'ofprood. l. r »t f f>ns ; cotton, bal«*s. 

> — In SnaoKh, 1 British, i Austrian, l Roman 
Smu*s, i Sardinian, \ Neapolitan vt %>el {♦> vmcU from Harc«- 
Iona, 2 Almetia. 1 Cartir) -. — Cortee. 20 ton* liavannah, 1 19 
ton* St. dago, 33 ton* Porto Rico , sugar, 324 boxe* white, 
6 IS Ikxxcs vc-llow liavannah ; lead, 2,475 ingots, 80 roll*, 2,080 

In 2 Austrian, 1 Russian, 3 Sardinian, 1 Swed- 
ish, I Portuguese vessel <6 vessels from Lisbon, 2 ^P^rtol : - 
Cod'w, 115 tons Rio; sugar, 353 cases, 1,4 . Kj barrel*. 2,1U.» 
bags white Brazil. 157 case* muscovado Brazil; cocoa, 86 
tons; cinnamon, 24 bales ; cotton. 308 bale*. 

H.tlfatui In 10 Dutch. 1 British, 3 Austrian, « Russian, 

1 Sardinian, 2 Danish, & Swedish, l Belgian, 1 Hanover. 

1 Prussian vessel (21 vessels from Amsterdam, 3 Rotterdam 1 — 
t'otfee. 111 ion* Porto Hlco, 125 ton* Java, 7 ton* Surinatn ; 
sugar, 6,044 casks, 1.178 barrels, 235 boxes crushed, 2*14 cask* 
renneil, 36 case*. 243 barrels while Brazil, i ,19J baga Java. 

4nOrrrp. — In 1 Belgian. I British. 2 Austrian, 1 Nea(K>litan, 
V Danish, 1 Swedbh, 2 Mecklenburg, 1 Prussian vessel ; _ 
mj ca>k*» hojes niishtsl, 7.^> casks rylmcd. 

fiawnJmrr, — In 1 JlnnU’urg, / PauKh, 1 OUlenburff* 1 Ha- 
nover ve*S*l Sugar, 141 Jk>«cs w hite, 60 i !-o*e* yellow 
Ilavanuali. 210 cases white Brazil ; tin, 106 blocks, fish oil, 

' Ivornwv- r Inl Norwegian, 1 Danish, 1 Bremen vessel : — 
S *N/f^r A9uVm. — 1 n^l Swedish, \ Danish vessel ; — Tar, 2,061 

^Iluring the year, 1 ,392 square riggNl vessel* have arrived ; 
x! 300' fflw"' 368 Greek, 1 15 Viosh 67 Neapolitan, 50 


Ionian, 48 American, 48 Russian, 31 Sardinian, 25 Danish. 
24 Swedish, 21 Turkish, 15 Roman State*, U French, H 
SikAnUli 10 10 Dutch, 10 Pru<»i*n# 3 Tu^cjio, 

^Bremen , 4 lUmhuiY, 4 Mecklenhun, X Belgiim, V Hanover, 
2 Egyptian, 1 Oldenburg, 1 I.nl^eck, 1 Torttigtiese. and 1 Ar- 
gentine. — |fn>m the Circular <J FreclamJ, A <-«■) 


1.02t» tom St. Jago; sugar. 1,828 boxes white, 22,2H.» l>oxe» 
yellow ; rum, 87 puncheons ; logwood, 21 Ion*. 

St. Domingo. — In 2 British vessel* Coll ce, 4 43 ton*, 
logwood, 6 tons. , _ 9Ci . i 

Porta Hicv. — In 1 Swedish, 1 Bremen vessel ; — CoRce, 203 j 
toil*. 

.S'lmwifra In 1 American vessel : — Pepper, 303 f ^ n *’ , 

France. — In 6 French, 35 Austrian, 1 Russian, 7 Roman ... n « t« »h A 

-nntile navv of Austria has been confined wholly to the 
Sfitppinff. — Since the loss of Flanders tho mi tc i ; J J < | oraWe . Rn <l engrosses at this moment a 

ports on the Adriatic. But it J* '. no i^ ^ ViVVr^nein anVlMack Sen. The oak timber of Carnlola and the 
Verv large share of the trade or the Mclitt rraii^ im and J that the Austrian ships, being built of 

Dalmatian coast is reckoned about th '.' ^.'ihev are mirticidariy handsome. They are also well manned 
it, are very strong, at the same lime that they are part > . d Mr ^ Qn ey says, that the laws for 

aiul provided. The seamen are expert, temperate, and oidt ri> , anu Air. nv y y 

the regulation of the merchant service are excellent. _ , ^ ti,® m*i hriimu to Vmic, 

By lar the greater number of 
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Flume, Ragusa, ami the Bocche til Cattaro. On the other haml, the smaller vessel* employed in the 
coasting trade, which is very considerable, are more equally divided ; Venice having, probably, as many 
as Trieste, while a good number belong to the ports of Istria, Hungary, and Dalmatia. 

The foreign trade of this port comprises all voyages beyond the limits of the Adriatic ; and may be 
divided as follows : — — 

1. The Levant trade. Including the Ionian Islands, Greece, Constantinople, Smyrna, Odessa^Ucc., the 
ports in Syria. Cyprus, Candia, and Egypt, more especially Alexandria. 

2. The ponente or Mediterranean trade, in the west, comprising the coast of Barbary, Spain, France, 
and It dy ; being principally carried on with Marseilles, Genoa, and leghorn. 

3. The commerce on the ocean. which the Austrian merchants have attempted with considerable suc- 
cess. Several ships sail for Brazil, the IT. States. England, Hamburg, Ac. 

The number of Austrian vessels engaged in foreign trade Is seen by the subjoined statement to 
amount to about 527, having an aggregate burden of I4f»,24f>. But exclusive of these, atxive 200 vessels 
of about 40 tons each are engaged in the coasting trade. The fishery is but inconsiderable. 

We are indebted to the JAoyd Austriaco for the following returns respecting tile navigation of Trieste 
during l ’*39 : — 


Arri ralv. Vriicli. Tihu. 

S.«i ing vr*.**-l« engaged in foreign trade -j 1 , 87*8 5tVH,'/A3 

MMm rn'C ’1 (ditto) - I 2 4 7.7 IN 

Saitini; engaged in the coailing trade K.SVH 10'»,71V 

**de.tm font* (ditto) - - - 203 46.8!*! 

Smaller craft (ditto) - - - 1 7.711 179,238 

Total - V.7.HI1 


Clearance*. |Ve**«rl». | Ton*. 

Sailing vcN*el» engaged in Uh‘ foreign trade 1,807 1 236,3A3 
Steam vrwli (ditto) - - .1 24 i 7,7 4H 

Sailing tMt.ii* engaged in 1 1»« coasting trade' 3,41*!) ' 107, 
Slram h«»at» (ilittnl -j 203 I 46,6‘Xt 

Smaller craft (ditto) - 6,196, 143,962 

Total • - -111,699 MV/,',;) 


Custom* Regulations . — The Custom-house at Trieste has nothing whatever to do with the entry, 
reporting, Ac. of vessels. When a ship arrives, she is reported to the Health Other ; which publishes' a 
list of arrivals and departures, with a statement of their cargoes, as they ap|x*ar in the manifests. Ships 
are clean'd by tin* same office ; the masters being assisted by the consuls of the country to which they 
belong. As soon as a vessel Iias performed quarantine, the loads or unloads without any interference e*r 
inspection by the customs officers, or by any one else. Goods unsusceptible of contagion may be landed 
during quarantine. 

Being a free jx»rt, the bonding and warehousing system is, of course, unknown at Trieste. 

Port Charges. — These are paid at the office of the harbour master on clearing out. They are the 
same, whatever may Ik* the ship’s stay ; and are, perhaps, the most moderate of any in Europe. 


Port Charges paid by Austrian and Foreign Ships. 


Atutri, tm. and forrien pritiltgrd thipt : 
Am h.*r.v«e, per ion adiiieaaurrincnt 
l.ight-hou*** - 

Cargo duty , per ton weight of good* 
.V. ft. — If grain, per 20 MAja. 


Ft. kr. | Foreign ship* not privileged : 

O t Anchorage, ttght-h«>u*e, and cargo a* nflfcve, per 

O 3 ton .vlmcnumiirni, and tier ton wrlght of 

‘O 3 g.*od* - ... 

New tonnage duty, pv t,*n admeasurement 
Abb*».igg>o, payable by (irpaning in tial - 

laM, or witfi le«a than halt a cargo 


Ft. kr. 
O 1*1 

o I 6 

o y 


Comparative Statement of the Port Charges paid at Trieste, respectively, by a native and privileged 
foreign Ship, and a foreign Ship not privileged, each of 3t-0 Tons Burden, with mixed Cargoes. 


.VKi ie awJ pnrWrgrd Ft. k r 

Am h r*ge and light, a* above. !V»0 t**m, at 7 
kreutrer* per ton adme.uu remen t - AS O 

Cargo duty, 300 ton*, at 3 kreut/er* |.» 0 

Total - .'*4* O 


or about 4/. DU. sterling. 


Foreign. *»<*/ priritrged • Ft. 4r 

Anchorage, light and cargo duty, a* above - .V* u 

Tonnage duty, 300 (mis, at It* kreutzers - 8i* I) 

130 0 

or al*out 12/. 10*. sterling. 

If the ship depart in ballast. or with lew* than 4 » carg", 
there o a further i harge of 9 krvutzer* per ton, or I (form* ; 
making in all, 17 '* florin*. 


Quarantine Is strictly enforced at Trieste, and the establishments for facilitating its performance are 
complete ami efficient- The Board of Health at tiiis pbrt is the central or principal one for the Austrian 
States ; and maintains an active correspondence w ith all the principal ports, both in the Mediterranean 
and elsewhere. There are 2 lazarettos. — that called St. Teresa, or Lazaretto Xuoro, is appropriated to 
vessels from the Levant and Egypt, which are, for the most part, subjected to the long or lull quarantine 
of 40 days. It is spacious, and properly guarded ; having a sufficient number of military and medical 
officers and assistants; with extensive quays and magazines for housing and airing good**, dwelling 
house* and apartments for resident officers and passengers. Ac. It is. in fact, one of the most perfect 
establishments of the kind in existence. The other, or old ( Fecchto) lazaretto, contiguous to the great 
mole, is appropriated to ships and passengers performing a quarantine of not more than 28 days ; and, 
though inferior to the former, is sufficiently capacious and convenient. The sanitary offices, including 
that of harbour master, are near the centre of the port ; where also are moored vessels under observation 
for a term not exceeding 8 days. Here also are facilities for communicating vird voce with persons 
under quarantine ; and spacious warehouses, with adequate guards and other officers. But, notwith- 
standing these conveniences, if a vessel arrive having an infectious malady on board, she is not allowed 
to enter either lazaretto at Trieste, but is sent to an island near Venice, fitted out for the purpose, 
where assistance may be afforded with less risk of propagating infection. 

The ordinary Board of Health consists of a president ; two assistants, one of whom is a doctor of 
medicine ; and three provisors, two of whom are merchants. 


Quarantine Charges payable at the port of Trieste, by all Ships. 



Currency. 

Sterling 

Arrival. 

Ft. kr. 

«. d. 

In pratique : 

Entry with or without cargo, ships. 
!<*' u«n» and upwards 



I 30 

3 0 

V to 99 

1 » 

V ti 

13 — 49 

l O 17 

0 6-8 

In quarantine : 

I 30 

3 0 

For the Interrogatory of master 

For do. of guardian on arimlmlon to 1 

0 34 

1 !•« 

pratique - - - 


I n pratique : 


Departure. 


of health, shim 100 tons Jk upwards 
AO to 99 - 

j 1A — 49 - 

j Certificate of gpods shipped In pratique 
I n quarantine : 

Patent - - - - - 

! 1*I»JT <rf the guardian on hoard during the 
j performance of quarantine, )*cr dlcm 

' Hi* proeUinfta ,Vo. - - 


[Currency. 

Sterling. 

1 Ft. kr. 

i. «/• 

S?*:: 

ccco 

1 « 

1 

» 3*6 

0 6-8 

1 8 

V .T2 

1 8 

0 20 

2 32 

o 


( {ttaranti ^ Dues payable on Goods. — Non -susceptible goods pay ad valorem at the rate of f* 

E *r 100 florins or 1 mill'*;. Susceptible goods pay an extra charge, according to tariff, or to i.* 

cables the above ml valorem duty, goods not susceptible pay 4 kreutzers (l|d.) per every I p 0001bs. we g 
of Vicuna. Grain Is subject to an extra charge of about | per cent. 
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Brokers , Commission Merchants , Brokerage , Ar. — There ere a few exceptions to the freedom generally 
enjoyed of settling and exercising any trade at Trieste. Brokers, for example, are limited in number, 
and appointed by the Chamber of Commerce. They are obliged to give security, are under various 
regulations, and may not themselves trade as principals. They are of 3 classes : 1st, brokers for the sale 
and piuchasc of merchandise, who are again subdivided into particular classes. According to the articles 
they are conversant with, as grain, oil, cotton, drugs, hides and leather, colonial produce, manufactures, 
Ac. ; 2d, bill brokers, or exchange agents ; and, 3d, ship and insurance brokers. Such authorised 
brokers are alone allowed to extend contracts, certificates, gurvc 3 'B, or other documents ; and they are 
considered as public functionaries, whose depositions are received as legal evidence. 

Any one mav be a commission merchant or factor, but he may not issue printed circulars or lists of 

{ >rices ; nor will his bboks, however regularly kept, be considered as evidence in a court of justice, unless 
ie is matriculated, for which the possession of a certain amount of capital is required. This, however, 
is little more than mere form, and a great deal of business is done by persons acting both as merchants 
and brokers, without being duly authorised. 

The usual rate of a merchant’s or factor’s commission on the purchase of goods is 2 per cent. ; on 
sales, $ per cent. ; del credere is sometimes added. 

A merchant’s commission for collecting freight, and doing other shipping business, is 2 per cent, on 
the inward cargo ; and by custom of the place, the house to which a ship is consigned or recommended 
by the charterers, is entitled to a commission of 2 per cent on the outward cargo, whether it has or has 
not been instrumental In procuring the goods that are laden outwards. 

A broker’s commission for freighting a ship, or procuring a charter, is 2 per cent. This docs not 
Include the charge for writing charter, or for any other services performed in the clearance. In case of 
general cargoes, when the broker has to collect goods from different merchants, be charges 3 per cent, 
commission. A bill broker’s commission (courtage) is sometimes 1 per mille, more commonly $ per 
mille. Brokerage for the sale or purchase of merchandise varies from £ per cent, to 1 per cent., ac- 
cording to circumstances, and the nature of the article. 

Insurance. — The insurance of ships is carried <>n to a considerable extent at Trieste. The security is 
unexceptionable, the terms more moderate than in England. and losses are said to be adjusted promptly 
and lilierally. The oppressive duties on policies of insurance in England have been the cause that most 
insurances on ships for the Adriatic, that were formerly effected in London, Liverpool, Ac., are now 
effected at Trieste. The insurance of houses is universal ; and that of lives is also, of late jears. 
practised to a considerable extent. House insurance is carried on by joint companies, of limited 
responsibility. 

Bankruptcy is not of very frequent occurrence at Trieste. The laws with respect to it do not differ 
much from those in force in most other countries. Frauds are punishable by imprisonment; hut here, 
as elsewhere, they are very difficult to detect. Honest bankrupts arc discharged, on making a complete 
disclosure of their affairs, and a surrender of their assets. Property settled on a wife is not affected by 
the debts of the husband ; a regulation w hich, it is evident, must lead to fraud. 

Communications by Land. — The intercourse between Trieste and Austria, Hungary, Ac., is necessarily 
all carried on by land. The roads leading to Vienna, and to thp Hungarian towns, particularly the first, 
are kept in good repair, and the tolls are moderate ; but owing to the rugged nature of the country, the 
ascent is in some places very considerable. The diligence from Trieste to Vienna, 340 English miles, 
perforins the journey in 72 hours. The draught horses employed on the roads are excellent; but, in 
some of the mountainous districts, bullocks are used. 

Repeated surveys have l>een made of the country betw een Vienna and Trieste, in the view of forming 
a canal. But the" difficulties in the way of such a project seem to be all but insuperable. The ground 
is not only rugged, but the subsoil of the country stretching northwards to a considerable distance from 
Trieste is so very porous, that, unless precautions were taken to obviate it, the water in the canal would 
speedily escape. A railroad has been proposed, and it might, no doubt, be accomplished. But the 
expense would be so very great, that it is extremely problematical whether it would ever yield any thing 
like a return. 

Careening, Stores, SfC Timber at Trieste is excellent, workmen good, and their wages moderate ; 

so that it is a very favourable place for careening and repairing. Water is very good. but rather scarce ; 
so that, if a large supply be reauired, due notice must he given. Ships are served in regular rotation. 
Beef is very good, hut rather high priced. Butter and cheese are dear ; and fuel is excessively so. On 
the whole, therefore, Trieste cannot be consider^ as a favourable place for the provisioning of a ship. 

Banking. — There are no public banks at Triple. The bank of Vienna has an office here, but it is 
merely for the exchange of its notes for cash, or, more frequently, of large notes for small ones. These 
notes, being guaranteed by government, are legal tender, and in general circulation, but no other 
company is allowed to issue notes ta.be used as a circulating medium There is not, however, any de- 
ficiency of currency'. Banking business is transacted by private companies, or by individuals, who are 
subject to certain regulations, and are obliged to lay before competent authority an attested statement of 
the capital embarked in their concerns. Their business principally consists in procuring bills of exchange 
from other places for the use of the merchants of Trieste, or in aiscounting, (in which latter operation 
they have many private competitors,) at the rate of from 4 to l» per cent, per annum, according to the 
nature of the paper offered, and in proportion to the scarcity or abundance of cash. 

The principal bankers of Trieste are of undoubted solidity, and do not indulge in dangerous specu- 
lations ; and notwithstanding the apparent want of great banking establishments, the business of buying 
ami selling, and of making payments and remittances, whether in bills or specie, is transacted at this 
port with great facility j and there seldom arises any distress, pressure, or stagnation, from want of 
money or credit. * ... 

It is not usual for respectable bankers to give Interest on deposits. The partners in joint stock com- 
panies, banks, Ac. are, in general, responsible only to the extent of their declared capital ; and the 
individuals composing them are only liable each to the extent of their share. The same indiridual is 
frequently a general merchant, a partner in a banking house, and a member of an insurance company. 
All these businesses may at present be said to be prosperous. 

Credit Goods imported into Trieste are sometimes sold for ready money, a discount being usually 

understood, and allowed in such case, of 2 or 2* per cent But they are commonly sold at 3 months' 
credit, that is, by bills or that date ; occasionally, but rarely, they arc sold at 6 months. 

Bills thus obtained, though offering no other guarantee than the signature ot the drawer or acceptor, 
may be discounted or Insured at a moderate rate by companies who dedicate themselves to this branch of 
business, and who, from their extensive dealings, are good judges of the risk. The practice has become 
almost universal ; and it not only facilitates sales, but has a tendency to prevent bankruptcies, as it is 
difficult for a house long to conceal its insolvency ; and its credit is, by this mode of trial, 6oou ascer- 
tained. * 


Cares. — Real tare is allowed on most Articles of export ; and on all articles of import, except cotton 
»‘id sugar. The tare on Brasil sugar in chests depends on their length and size, but In general it ahiounts 
to from 15 to 18 per cent. ; on Brasil sugar in bags the taro is 3 per cent : on Havannali sugar a tare Ik 
allowed of 62 lbs. English per box. being from 13 to 14 per cent. ; on Jamaica sugar the tare is 14 percent 
fare on American cotton, 4 per cent. 


4 O ‘2 
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An Account of the Number of Vessels, with the Amount of their Tonnage, that were built or purchased 
in tin* Austrian Ports on the Adriatic, and also those that were wrecked, broken up, or sold out of the 
Austrian Mercantile Navy, in the Years 1830, 1840, 1841, and 1842, and showing the total Number 
existing on the 31st of December, 1842. 


| Austrian mwchnnt rnwlt rxUtina on the 1st of 
i January, 1839 - 

] Number of t*wI» built at Trieste 
! Ditto. built at Venice ... 

| Ditto, built at Hungarian coast 
I Ditto, at other jvorts ... 

1 Total number of vessels built in each year 
I Number of vessels purchased 

j Number of vessels wrecked 
Ditto, broken up - 
i Ditto, sohl out of the Austrian service 

! Increase in each year ... 

j Vessel, existing on the 3l»t of l December, ls4* 


1 s,v>. 

1840. 1 

1841. | 

184*. 

Total. 

V.,.. 

Tonn. 

Vexs. 

Tonn. 

VfM. 

Tonn. | 

V®M. 

Tonn. 

VfM. 

Tonn. 



_ 

. i 


- 1 



438 

1 19,01* 

lit 

4,.vtr> 

8 

*,!>33 


1,398 

6 

1,038 


y 

*,138 

14 

4, MO 

io 

*.41* 

8 

1,9.36 



i* 

4,OV* 

13 

4,'JHli 

1 1 

4 ,.VM > 

8 

*,31 A 



3 

1,381 

7 

1 .633 

3 

1 .HIM 

8 

*.071 



33 

l*.tH»7 

4* 

1* .07'. 

34 

lO.OIH 

30 

8,*0O 



13 

*,741 

4 

1 ,4 3 I 

3 

‘J** 

1 

7,30 



* rui 

7 , 1 .'«* 

17 

4,Oo. r » 

11 

1 V.336 

7 • 

i.r.io ! 



1 3 

333 

V 

36 1 

7 

1 .873 

6 ! 

1,647 ! 



» 4 

1 3* t 

3 

«*so 

* 

! 1,01* 

t 

.'>46 j 



‘ 1 1 

6.HOO 

VI 

; lo.vi.o 

1 1 

i 3.of,y 

17 

3,106 

69 i 






. 


_ 


' 3*7 

1 












1 Number of steam vessel, tielonging to the Austrian Lloyd's Steam Navigation Company, 31st of Itecember, 
ISfTf, of 1*0 horse (tower ------ 

Ditto, ditto, of I MO horse power -------- 

Ditto, ditto, of 70 horse |K»wer - - - - - - 

Ditto, ditto, of 60 power --------- 

Ditto, ditto, of 4 j horse jever - -- -- -- -- 


1 


Tariff ( Austrian'). — Subjoined is the existing tarifTof the import, export, and transit 
duties charged in the Austrian empire on some of the most important articles of trade and 
consumption. It came into operation on the 27th of February, 1838. 

The duties imposed by this tariff', though, in some instances, considerably lower 
than those formerly charged, are still, speaking generally, very heavy. The duty on 
cotton and woollen goods, for example, is 60 per cent, ad valorem ; w hile that on codec 
is 38*. the Knglish cwt„ that on raw sugar for consumption 32*. the cwt., and so 
forth. 'There is, in fact, a singular contradiction in the commercial policy of Austria ; 
in some respects it is as liberal as could be wished for, while in others it is selfish 
and illiberal in the extreme. In all that respects ports and shipping, the legislation 
of Austria may be advantageously contrasted with that of almost any other nation. 
All articles are freely admitted into Trieste and Venice, and may be consumed in 
them, or warehoused and re-exported, without being liable to any duty, the port charges 
being at the same time very reasonable. Hut the moment that it is attempted to 
introduce any article from a free port into the interior, it is loaded with oppressive duties, 
and subjected to vexatious regulations. These have been imposed in the view of pro- 
tecting and encouraging domestic industry ; but it is, perhaps, unnecessary to say that 
their effect in Austria, as in all other co^^trics has been precisely the reverse. 
Instead of trusting to their own exertions, bringing the inexhaustible resources 

of science and ingenuity to their aid, the native producers, deprived of the stimulus of 
competition,- depend for success on the efforts of the customs officers to exclude 
foreign products, and to secure them a monopoly. There is, consequently, but little 
improvement. Every thing has a!>out it an air of languor and routine. Most part, 
also, of the foreign products now to be met w’itli in the interior have found their way 
there through clandestine channels. Tile mischievous influence of such a system is, 
indeed, too obvious to be disputed by nny one not interested in its support. The modi- 
fications made of late years in the tariff’, and the commercial treaty negotiated with this 
country, may, we hope, be regarded as the forerunners of still greater changes. A 
reduction of the duty on most foreign articles to a half or a third part of its present 
amount would do more than any thing else to promote the industry of the empire, to 
stimulate commerce, and to increase the customs revenue. Now that the navigation 
of the Danube is opened, a reduction of this sort is more than ever necessary. 'The 
introduction of a taste for the production of foreigners is of all others the most likely 
means by which the long dormant energies and immense productive capacities of 
Hungary, Transylvania, and the other eastern provinces of the empire, may be stimulated 
and developed. Unluckily, however, the existing duties must either go far, by ex- 
cluding foreign products, wholly to prevent the formation of such a taste in the 
countries referred to, or, if they should be imported, it wi^I only be in limited quantities, 
and through the agency of the smuggler. '11 le latter derives employment and^ wealth 

from this vicious system ; and were it intended for his advantage, it might be said to be 
well contrived, and the means judiciously adapted to bring about the desired end* 
IJut it is directly opposed to invention and industry ; paralyses the manufactures it 
was intended to protect ; and either annihilates all commerce, or makes it redound to 
the advantage only of those who trample on the laws. No system can be more com- 
pletely at variance with the paternal intentions of the Austrian government ; ant * 
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its downfall may be expected the moment they become fully aware of its real nature and 
practical influence. 

The great drawback under which Austria labours, is the situation of by far the 
larger portion of her provinces in the central parts of Europe ; and separated from the 
great markets for their produce, either by a wide tract of intervening country, or by high 
mountain ridges, Austria is naturally an agricultural country ; and, unless compelled 
by circumstances to divert a portion of her energies to manufactures, will, no doubt, 
continue such for a lengthened period : and hence, as the products of agricultural 
industry are at once heavy and bulky in proportion to their value, the advantage of 
opening improved channels of communication with other countries. In this respect, 
the free navigation of the Danube is of much importance, though a great deal more stress 
has been laid upon it in this country than it deserves. The expense of carrying corn 
and timber from Hungary to the Black Sea, and thence to the ports of Western Europe, 
will, we apprehend, always be found too heavy to permit of England or France ever 
supplying themselves, at least to any considerable extent, with the corn, flax, or timber 
of Hungary or Transylvania. The cost of conveying produce from the interior of the 
continent to the nearest shipping ports is a most important element, which is too 
generally lost sight of in this country. To show its influence, we may mention that, on 
the 28th of November, 1888, wheat sold at Lemberg, one of the principal markets of 
Galicia, for 15*. l 2d. a quarter; when its price at Dantzic, on the 20 th of the same 
month was 41s. Gd. ; the difference, amounting to 26s. 4 d. a quarter, being occasioned 
by the difficulty and expense of conveying corn down the Vistula, from Lemberg 
to Dantzic. We may remark, by the way, that this fact sets in a very striking point 
of view, the absurdity of the statements so frequently put forth in our newspapers, 
contrasting prices in this country with those in foreign markets, and ascribing their 
excess in England wholly to the influence of our corn laws ! 

The Austrian government and people have long been alive to the many advantages 
that would result from opening a communication between Hungary and Fiume, and 
other ports on the Adriatic. And notwithstanding the obstacles opposed by the inter- 
position of the Julian Alps, and other mountain ridges, an excellent road has been 
carried from C'arlstadt to Fiume. Still, however, the expenses of the carriage of bulky 
products are too great to make this route sufficiently available ; and the advantage of 
further improving ami cheapening the communication is too obvious to need being 
pointed out. 


Table of Import, Export, and Transit Duties levied in the Austrian Empire on the following Articles. 


Arms, fire, all kind* 

Hwf and all kinds of butchers* 
meat, fresh 

Mill'd ... 
from Hungary - 
Beer In casks 

bottles, kegs, Ac. packed 
in casks or hAinjivn - 
not parked 
Bells of hell-metal, or other 
common metals 
Books with permission of 
censorship 

Brass, and all compositions 
of brass with other 
than precious metals, 
raw or in blocks and 
bars ... 
in plates, rolled, wire - 
wrought ... 
Coal (sea coal) 

Cotie* ... 

Copiier, raw, rolled, plates, 

1 block* - 

wrought, as kettles, boil- 
ers, Arc. 

, wire ... 
(Com, wheat ... 
barley and oau - 
Indian com 

Bye and buck wheat - 
iCotton manufactures, all 
kinds - 

twist ... 
Earthenware, common 
Porcelain, all kind* 

Fire engines ... 
Fuh : stoc kfish, codfish, her- 
rings. &tc., salted or 
cured ... 
(Hass: flint and crown glass 
wares, ordinary - 
cut, all kinds, plate* fi>T 


art! 


•r, an ainns, 
looking glass 
rtlflclaf brillli 


irllllanta 


Duty in Austrian Money and Rate*. 


Duty in English Money and Kate*- 


Unit of Charge. 

Import 

Duly. 

Export 

Duty. 

a . 

Tran- 

sit 

Du.., 

1 

Unit of Charge- 1 

per 1 tl. value 

Jt. k. 

0 1* 

Jf. k. 
o 04 

Jt- 

O 12 

ad valorem 

gross centner 

0 50 

2 55 

1 40 

O 48 

o n 
o tl 
o r.{ 

0 1 

0 2 

O 2 

O 2 

0 2 

123 1-3 U*. 

jwr bottle 

5 O 

O 6 

O 5 

o 04 

O 2 

0 2 

per bottle 

nett centner 

O 10 

_ 


1 93 1 3 it*. 

per 1 fl. value 

0 36 

o 04 

O 8 

ad valorem 

nett centner 

gross centner 
nett centner 

8 VO 

13 20 

60 0 

15 0 

21 0 

0 64 
o i*| 

O 25 

O 25 

0 174 

O 2 
o 2 

O 8 

0 2 

O 5 

123 1-3 lb*. 

— 

0 50 

0 30 

0 2 

- 

gross centner 

10 O 

15 0 

O 224 

0 15 

0 17 

0 16 

0 12J 

0 12* 

0 1 

X 13 

o o| 

0 3 

0 5 

O 2 

1 O 2 

O 2 

0 2 

— 

per 1 fl. value 
nett centner 
gross ce ntner 
per 1 tl. value 
nett centner 

0 36 

15 <1 

7 30 

0 36 

10 0 

‘S’ST- 

o r,i 
o 04 

0 25 

0 27 

0 27 

O 5 

O 27 

0 5 

ad valorem 

123 1-3 lbs. 

ad valorem 

123 1-3 lb*. 

gross centner 

9 0 

6 0 

6 40 

0 5 

O 25 

0 4 

0 5 

O 2 

0 2 

3 

- 

90 0 

30 0 

0 4 

0 4 

4 0 8 

0 2 

0 2 

- 


20 0 U lOOO 1-10 20 

0 18 0 0 

0 4 11 (10 

0 2d 0 0 

0 O s (I o I 


0 4 -5/ 
O 4-51 
0 4-5] 

O 1-5 
O 4-5| 


0 0 0 1-10 3 2-5 


0 ir. s 

1 6 4 

6 0 0 
1 ID 0 


0 0 2 5 8 

0 0 5 

0 0 10 
0 0 10 


O O tf 

0 0 6 

0 0 6 4-5 O 0 O 7.-8 

0 0 6 2-5 0 


60 0 0 
1 10 0 
0 15 O 


0 4 0 

O 1 * O 
0 13 4 


0 O 0 1-10 
0 1 8 
O 0 2 t-5 

0 O 0 1-10 
O 0 10 


0 0 2 
O 0 10 
0 0 13-5 


0 4--'. 
0 4- r i 
3 2-,'j 
0 4-5 


0 4-5 
O 4-5 
0 4-5 


O 4-5 
10 4-5 
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TRINH'Y HOUSE. 


Table of Import, Export, Transit Duties, &c. — continued. 


Duly In Austrian Money ami Hates. 


Duty in English Money ami Hates. 


Article*. 

|l7nlt of Charge. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

Tran- 

sit 

Duty. 

Unit of Charge. 

Import 

Duty. 


Export 

Duty. 

Tran- 

sit 

Duty. 

Mat*, heaver. silk, whale. 

1 

Jt. k. 

Jt. 

k . 

Jt. 

k. 


£ 

*» 

d. 

Jt 

0 . 

J. 

d. 

Ume and other stutN, 
sU>, straw tuui Udus’ 

i 














hats and bonnets 

each 

1 (* 

O 

1 

0 

27 


0 

V 

o 

o 

o 

0 2-3 

10 4 5 

Indigo ... 

gross centner 

7 » 

l 

3*4 

o 

*7 

1V3 13 Iba. 

0 

13 

o 

o 

3 

9 

1U 4-4 

j liMtumtuU, mathematical. 












j chirurgicat .and optical per 1 fl. value 

o n 

o 

•»! 

o 

V 

ad valorem 

It) 

0 

o 

0 

O 

0 1-10 

O 4-5 

inum-Al - 

— 

o li 

o 

«»! 

o 

V 

- 

*o 

O 

o 

o 

o 

(J 1-10 

O 4 5 

Iron, raw. in pigs 

nett centner 

V VI 

o 

»s 

o 

V 

1*3 13 lbs- 

o 


7 1-3 

o 

41 

y 3-5 

O 4 .5 

cast, wares of 
hammered in bars, rod* 

. _ 

5 VI 

0 

*4 

0 

V 


0 

lo 

9 3-3 

0 

0 

1 

o l ; 



(i O 

<) 

vj 

o 

V 


o 

IV 

O 

o 

o 

l 

O 1 5 

cast steel 



3 30 

o 

M 

0 

V 




7 

O 

(1 

o 

3 4-3 

O 4-5 

hammered steel - 



7 12 

o 

y 

o 

V 



o 

1 1 

4 4-5 


o 

1 2-5 

O 4-5 

sheet iron 

gross centner 

y .v; 

o 

4 

o 

V 



o 

iy 

* 2-5 

(I 

o 

1 3-5 

O 15 

tm ... 

_ 

IS .Vi 

0 

a 4 

fl 

V 



1 

11 

* 2-5 

0 

o 

* 4-5 

O 4-5 

steel and Iron wire 
iron nn mgerv, as anchors, 

nett centner 

1* o 

u 

5 

ifl 

* 

— 

1 

4 

O 

o 

o 

* 

4 4-5 

bainilicrid ware*, or- 















dinars rasp*, riles, Ac. 
locksmiths’, tinsmiths’, 
and spurmakcrx’ work; 
also carnage spring* 
and hoop,, common - 
locksmiths’, Ac. work, 
tine, and all tine |x> 
li'hcd hard w ate 


IV o 

0 

3 

0 

V 


1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 4-3 


per 1 fl. value 

O .‘Vi 

o 

oi 

o 

IV 


GO 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 1-10 

4 4-5 

tine tiles, needles, gra- 














* cTs* tools, ,Ac. 

nett lh- 

« IV 

o 

Si 

o 

IV 


o 

(| 

4 

fl 

o 

o 1-10 

O 4 -5 

I^sul, raw. In blocks 

nett centner 

G is 

u 

o 

V 

1*3 1 3 lbs. 

(1 

1* 

7 2 5 

o 

o 

I l-lu 

O |-5 

cast, as tsalls and .hot - 


7 IV 

u 

3 


V 


0 

11 

4 4-5 

o 

o 

1 1-2 

1) 4 5 

Leather, ox and cow hide*. 













tanned - 

calves’ skins, tanned and 

— 

15 o 

u 

V3 

0 

3 

- 

1 

to 

O 

u 

o 

It) 

2 

drnwsl 


35 O 

tl 

50 

o 




3 

10 

O 

o 

1 

8 

* 

Linens, knit, as stockings. 











■ 



1 

ItloTrs, Ac. 

nett It*. 

G O 

II 



27 

nett Ib. 

o 

1* 

0 

j o 

o 

O 1-5 

1 IO 1-5 

cambric - 

ribands, tape*, gaioons. 

— 

<i (1 ! 

I 

o 

oi 

o 

V7 

; “ j 

O 

IV 

o 

o 

o 

0 13 

| 111 4-5 

Ac. 

_ 

V A> 1 

o 

of 

I 1 

V? 


(I 


0 

0 

0 

O 1-10 

IO 4 - 5 1 

| otlier fine woven linens 

— 

3 20* • 

o 


o 

V7 


o 

f. 

H 1-3 

o 

o 

O 1-20 

IO 4 5 

I Oil , olive 

gross centner 

4 0 j 

0 

lo 

tl 

V 

123 L3 lbs. ! 

o 

K 

o , 

o 

o 

4 j 

i ° ‘ '’1 

palm, cocoa nut, lint, or 







’ 1 






1 

1 

Iviniivnl oil 

— 

‘V V) 

II 

Gi 

o 

V 1 


n 

5 

o 

o 

o 

V 3-5 j 

i 0 4-5 

fish or tr sin oil - - 

— 

i) is : 

0 

7 J 

t) 

■V i 


o 

() 

7 2-5 

o 

o 

3 

: " l-'j 

pitch or tar oil 

_ 

v o : 

o 


o 

V 1 

1 r 

° 

4 

o 

o 

o 

* 

' (If 

tuipentine 

Painters’ cotcnirs, raw 

— 

V o 

li 

3 

o 

V j 



4 

o 

0 

o 

V 1 

' O 1-5) 

— - 

() v.% 

o 


1) 

2 1 

i 



ID 1 


0 

* | 

o 4 - 1 

prewired 

— 

3 VO 

o 

O 

o 

V 



i) 

G 


l ° 

o 

2 1 

O 1 - 5 \ 

Paper*, all kinds, except 










8 j 




i 

worked into artu lc-s of 


i 





i 




1 



1 

luxurv - 

nett centner 

3 VO 

0 

4 

n 

2 

i j 

0 

G 

8 1 

o 

n 

1 3-8 

1 4 - 5 i 

1 Pewter anti tin manufacture* 

|»cr 1 tl. value 

O 3G 

o 

0* 

o 

IV 1 

ad valorem 

GO 

O 

tl 

o 

o 

1 1 -In 

4 4 

I Plate gold and silver 

1 grosa lb. 

•> V* 

o 

V 

o 

IV 

l* r lit. 

O 

o 

8 i 

i O 

o 

O 1-5 

1) 1-5 

Plaj mg » -»rd» 

per di.sen packs 

< • 

- 

- 


1 

per ilui. pa, kt i 

ti 

1 

1 2-3 

1 

t 


O V - 5 ; 

halt 

gross centner 

prohibited 

free 


V 

1 23 1 3 IU. 

urohil 

>ited 

i 

free 

O 4-51 

hilk ; woven silk* - - l 

nett Ib. 

to o 

o 

14 

tl 

V7 

1 nrlt ll>. 

1 

n 

«> 

1 fl 

O 

O .3-5 

10 4 5 

Sperm a. s-ti and wax - | 

gross U». 

O .V, 

o 

<*{ 

o 

V7 j 

! grn*s Ib. | 

o 

1 

1 2-5 

o 

II 

II .3 • III 

IO 4-5' 

Spirit*, distil ed, in cask* - j 

gross centner 

13 Vi , 

o 

u.4 


IV 

1*3 1-3 11*. 

1 

ti 

8 2 5 

! tl 

II 

1, .3 5 

i 4-5 

in Uiitlh - 

_ ! 

lo O 

(J 

125 

o 

IV 

1 

1 

II 

O 

! fl 

O 


4 4 5 

hugar, retined, all kinds 

• nett centner 

IH O 

0 

S «i 


. 1 



1 

Ib 

O 





raw .powdered for the trade 
raw, for the u*e of reltncr* 


15 O 

1 

o 


• 

— 

1 

It) 

O 






otters, fear retinerie* - 


7 30 1 

o 

44 





t) 

14 

G 





Tobacco, in leaf 

— ! 

15 O i 

o 

VO 

o 

A 



l 

IO 

O 

0 

0 

8 

2 

manufactured 

— . i 

40 O 

o 


0 

A 



4 

O 

(> 

0 

o 

2 

2 

Wine t »|e wine, French, 















h|*anish, ami (iernian 1 
wine*, in casks, Ac. 

gross centner j 

15 O 

o 

1 

V j 

o 

V 


1 

IO 

0 

0 

0 

0 4-5 

0 4-5 

in bottle* - - - ■ 

per bottle 

O 30 

tl 

O 1 

o 

V 

per bottle 

O 

1 

o 




II 1-5 

Woods d> e woods, in bio* k* 1 



1 










or piece* 

nett centner 

0 12* 

o 

3 

0 

V 

1*3 1-3 Ib*. 

0 

o 

3 

0 

o 

S 

0 1-5 

Woollen manufactures, all i 

i 


j 











kinds - 

per 1 fl. value 1 

0 3 G 

o 

oi 

0 

V7 

ad valorem 

GO 

o 

O 

0 

0 

0 1-10 

1 4-3 


One Vienna pound = 1' 235 ib. avoirdupois hence the centner of 100 Vienna pounds c=l '23*5 or 123 4 lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

The Austrian florin of the standard of 20 to the Cologne mark, is almost exactly 2 shillings sterling. 

In the I.omhardo Venetian kingdom, the centner of 100 kilogrammes is still the weight used in levying 
the duty, the difference between Too kilogrammes = 78-8 lbs. of Austria being allowed. 

TRINITY HOUSE. r ITiis society was incorporated by Henry VIII., in 1515* 
for the promotion of commerce and navigation, by licensing and regulating pilots, and 
ordering and erecting beacons, light-houses, buoys, &e. A similar society, for the like 
purposes, was afterwards established at Hull ; and also another at Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
in 15:37 ; which 3 establishments, says Hakluyt, were in imitation of that founded by 
the Emperor Charles V. at Seville in Spain ; who, observing the numerous shipwrecks 
in the voyages to and from the West Indies occasioned by the ignorance of seamen, 
established, at the Ca$a dt Cvntrutacion , lectures on navigation, and a pilot-major for the 
examination of other pilots and mariners ; having also directed hooks to he published on 
that subject for the use of navigators. 

Henry VIII., by his charter, confirmed to the Deptford Trinity House Society all the 
ancient rights, privileges &c. of the shipinen and mariners of England, and their several 
possessions at Deptford, from which it is plain that the Society had existed long P re " 
viously. The corporation was confirmed, in 1685 , in the enjoyment of its privileges 
and possessions, by letters patent of the 1st of James II. hv the name of the Master, 
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Wardens, and Assistants of the Guild or Fraternity of the most glorious and undivided 
Trinity and of St. Clement’s, in the parish of Deptford Strond, in the County of Kent. 
At first, the corporation appears to have consisted of seamen only ; but since the charter 
of James II., noblemen and gentlemen have been enrolled among its elder brethren. It 
is governed by 31 elder brothers, of whom 1 is master, 4 wardens, and 8 assistants : but 
the inferior members of the fraternity, named younger brethren, are not limifed in point 
of number; every master or mate, expert in navigation, being admissible as such. 
Besides the power of erecting light-houses, and other sea-marks, on the several coasts 
of the kingdom, for the security of navigation — (see Light-houses), — the master, 
wardens, assistants, and elder brethren are invested by charter with the following 
powers; viz. the examination of the mathematical scholarssof Christ’s Hospital; the 
appointment of pilots to conduct ships into and out of the Thames ; the settling the 
several rates of pilotage; and the granting licences to poor seamen, not free of the city 
or past going to sea, to row on the river Thames for their support. They formerly, 
also, enjoyed several other powers, which have since fallen into disuse or been vested 
in other hands. To this company belongs the Ballast Oflice, for clearing and 
deepening the Thames, by taking up a sufficient quantity of ballast for the supply 
of all ships that sail out of the river, for which they pay certain rates. — (See Ballast.) 
The corporation is authorised to receive voluntary subscriptions, benefactions, &c. ; 
and to purchase, in mortmain, lands, tenements &c. to the amount of 500/. per annum. 
The ancient Hall of the Trinity House at Deptford, where the meetings of the brethren 
were formerly held, was pulled down long ago They now meet in an elegant building 
erected for the purpose in London, near the Tower. 


Trinity House Hevenucs, Sfc . — The gross revenue under the management of the Trinity House 
amounts to about SfOH.CKKM. a year ; but the nett revenue is rather under $ that sum. It arises from the 
dues payable to the corporation on account of light-houses, buoyage and beaconage, and ballastage ; and 
from the interest of money in the funds, and the rent of freehold property. In 1H42, the receipts were as 
under : — 


l.igkthou»eM. — Total Hums received on account ofllght-houw* 
Deduct commission on coll tv t ion - 

Charge* on account of maintenance, 5cc.* * 

IVett light-house revenue ----- 

and Ucucotutfie — (frou amount of - - - - 

iHtlucl comimvdon oil collection - 

Charge* - - - - 

Sett buoyage, beaconage, and revenue 1 - 

— gr«s* amount of - 

Deduct charge* ----- - 

Deficiency of ballastage revenue! - 

Rent of l^tud and houses, dividend* on account of funded propel ty, 
iStc., all charge* deducted - 


Total nett revenue 


9.554 9 

174, 1GG 14 


,W1 1 

10,063 19 


‘D 


31,915 16 11 


1 £ t. d. ' 

; 2 *2,' '32 5 9 1 \ 

£. *. d. 

! 1S3.721 3 62 1 


' l 1.158 8 8 

58,31 1 2 3 

10,117 1 1 ! 


i - • - ! 

30,906 11 7 

1.011 7 7 

! 1 ,009 r> 4 ; 


I - ~1 

10,S5I 7 32 

1 ! , 

i i 

73,173 17 1* 

1 ,< 09 5 4 

1 

72,164_ M 92 


bv far the greater portion of this large sum is laid out on pensions to poor disabled seamen, and on 
the maintenance of their widows, orphans, Ac. ^Ve have seen the number of persons so relieved stated 
at 3,000; and we believe that the fund is both judiciously and economically administered. Still, how- 
ever, as we have remarked in another article — (anti, p. 779.) — it docs appear to us, considering the vast 
importance to a maritime nation like this of keeping the charges on shipping as low as possible, that it 
would be good policy to provide otherwise for the poor persons now dependent on the Trinity House, and 
to reduce the charges on account of lights, Ac. to the lowest sum that would suffice to maintain the 
establishment in a proper state of efficiency. No one, certainly, would wish to see the poor seamen or 
their widows or orphans deprived of anagaart of the pittance they now receive ; but a larger amount might 
be given them from other sources, and TO at the same time less felt by the public. K very one knows that 
nothing contributes so much to facilitate a commercial intercourse by land as good roads nnd low tolls ; 
and good lights, buoys, beacons, Ac., and light charges, have precisely the same influence at sea. 


TRIPANG, or SEA SLUG ( ffiche tie Mer), a species of fish of the genus 7 /o/m- 
thuria, found chiefly on coral reefs in the Eastern seas, and highly esteemed in China, 
into which it is imported in large quantities. It is an unseomlv looking substance, of a 
dirty brown colour, hard, rigid, scarcely possessing any power of locomotion, or appear- 
ance of animation. Sometimes the slug is as much as 2 feet in length, and from 7 to 8 
inches in circumference. A span in length, and 2 or 3 inches in girth, is, however, the 
ordinary size. The quality and value of the fish, however, do not by any means depend 
upon its size, but upon properties in it neither obvious to nor discernible by those who 
have not been long and extensively engaged in the trade. In shallow water the animal 
is taken out by the hand, but in deeper water it is sometimes speared. When taken it 
is gutted, dried in the sun, and smoked over a wood tire ; this being the only preparation 
it receives. 


* This sum Includes 3.4«l/. expended on account of new works ; 50,713/. for interest paid on monies 
borrowed to complete the purchase of certain lights; and 10,946/. repairs, coals, stores, wages to en- 
gineers of the yachts required for conducting the light and buoyage service, and salary to superintendent 
and storekeeper at the wharf at Bluckwall and rates, taxes, repairs. Ac. on the establishment at that 
place. 

t It will be seen that the charges on account of ballastage exceed the revenue ; the amount of such 
excess, 1,009/. ft*. 4 <*., is deducted at the foot of this account. 

4 0 4 
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TROY WEIGHT. —TRUCK SYSTEM. 


The fishery Is carried on from the western shores of New Guinea, aiul the southern shores of Am - 
tralia, to Ceylon inclusive. Indeed, within the last few years it has been successfully prosecuted on the 
shores of the Mauritius. The whole produce goes to China. In the market of Macassar, the great 
staple of this fishery, not less than thirty varieties are distinguished, varying in price from ft Spanish 
dollars a ptcul (I3dj lbs.) to 14 times that price, each variety being distinguished by well-known names ! 
The quantity of tripaug sent annually to China from Marassar is about 7.000 piculs, or H,3:i3 cwt. ; the 

price usually varying from » dollars a picul to 110 and lift, according to quality ( Crau'Jurd's Indian 

Archipt'tagoTy ol. lii. p 441.) There is also a considerable export of tnpang from Manilla to Canton. 

llesides tripang, Jish-rnaus and sharks' Jins are cxporttxl to China from every maritime country of 
India. 

TROY WEIGHT, one of the most ancient of the different kinds used in Britain. 
The pound English Troy contains 1 ‘Jounces, or 5,760 grains. It is used in the weighing 
of gold, silver, and jewels ; the compounding of medicines; in experiments in natural 
philosophy ; in comparing different weights with each other ; and is now (by 5 Geo. 4. 
c. 7d. ) made the standard of weight. 

Troy \\ ku'.ht. Scotch, was established by James VI. i» the year IdlR, who enacted that only one weight 
should l>e used m Scotland, viz. the French Troy stone of 10 pounds, ami Id ounce* to tin* pound. The 
pound contains 7. grains, and is equal to 17 o*. t\ dr. avoirdupois. The* cwt. or 112 lb*, avoirdupois, con- 
tains only lid lbs. *24 o* . of this weight, though generally reckoned equal to iOl lbs. 'Phis weight Is very 
nearly identical with that formerly used at Paris and Amsterdam ; and is generally known by the name 
of Dutch weight. Though prohibited by the articles of Union, it has been used inmost parts of Scotland 

in weighing iron, hemp, Hax. and other Dutch and llaltic gocxls, meal, butcher’s meat, lead, Ac (See 

Wrights ani» Mkui res ) 

TRUCK SYSTEM, a name given to a practice that has prevailed, particularly in 
the mitting and manufacturing districts, of paying the wages of workmen in goods instead 
of money. The plan has been, for the masters to establish warehouses or shops; and 
the workmen in their employment have either got their wages accounted for to them by 
supplies of goods from such </«/*'/*, without receiving any money ; or they have got the 
money, with a tacit or express understanding that they were to resort to the warehouses 
or shops of their master for such articles as they were furnished with. 

.tiicrtntaf/es ami 1 )istuinrnttti/es of the Truck System. — A great deal of contradictory 
evidence has been given, and very opposite opinions have been held, as to the practical 
operation and real effect of this system on the workmen. Nor is this to be wondered at, 
seeing that every thing depends on the mode in which it is administered, and that it may 
he either highly advantageous or highly injurious to the labourer. If a manufacturer of 
character establish a shop supplied with the principal articles required for the use of tin* 
workmen in his employment, and give them free li!>crty to resort to it or not as they 
please, it can, at all events, do them no harm, and will, most likely, render them mate- 
rial service. The manufacturer, having the command of capital, may, in general, lay in 
his goods to greater advantage than they can he laid in by the greater number of retail 
tradesmen in moderate-sized towns ; and not being dependent on the profits of his shop 
for support, he is even though he had no advantage in their purchase, able to sell his 
goods at a cheaper rate than they can he afforded by the majority of shopkeepers. Some 
times, also, a factory is established in a district where shops either do not exist at all, or 
are very deficient ; and in such cases the nia^r consults the interest and convenience 
of those dependent on him when he provides a supply of the principal articles required 
for their subsistence. It is easy, therefore, to see that the keeping of shops by masters 
for the use of their workmen may he very beneficial to the latter. But to insure 
its being so, "it is indispensable that the masters should he above taking an advantage 
when it is within their reach, and that their conduct towards the workmen should not 
he in any degree influenced by the circumstance of tlfPlattcr dealing or not dealing with 
their shops. 

Such disinterestedness is, however, a great deal more than could he rationally expected 
from the generality of men ; and hence, though many instances may he specified in which 
the truck system was advantageous to the workman, those of a contrary description were 
unfortunately, far more numerous. It is obvious, indeed, that a practice of this sort 
affords very great facilities for fraudulent dealings. Under the old law, a manufacturer 
who had a shop, had means, supposing he were inclined to use them, not possessed by 
any ordinary shopkeeper as respects his customers, for forcing upon his workmen inferior 
goods at an exorbitant price. They are at first supplied on li(>cral terms, and are readily 
accommodated with goods in anticipation of wages, till they get considerably into debh 
The pernicious influence of this deceitful system then begins fully to disclose itself. 
The workmen cease to !>c free agents ; they are compelled to take such goods and at 
such prices as the master pleases ; for, were they to attempt to emancipate themselves 
from this state of thraldom by leaving their employment, they would be exposed to the 
risk of prosecution and imprisonment for the debts they had incurred. It is not easy to 
imagine the extent to which these facilities for defrauding the labouring class were taken 
advantage of in various districts of the country. In many instances, indeed, the profits 
made by the shops exceeded those made by the business to which they were contingent; 
and thousands of workmen, whose wages were nominally 30 j. a week, did not really 
receive, owing to the had quality and high price of the goods supplied to them, more 
than 20i., and often not so much. 
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Abolition of the Truck System. — A system of dealing with the labouring classes, so 
very susceptible of abuse, and which, in point of fact, was very extensively abused, was 
loudly and justly complained of A bill was in consequence introduced for its suppres- 
sion by Mr. Littleton (now Lord Ilathcrton), which, after a great deal of opposition 
and discussion, was passed into a law, 1 & 2 Will. 4. c. 32. — ( See abstract subjoined. ) 

Those who opposed this act did so on two grounds ; — 1st, that it was improper to 
interfere at all in a matter of this sort ; and, 2d, that the interference would not be 
effective. The first of these objections does not appear entitled to any weight. In sup- 
pressing the truck system, the legislature did nothing that could in any wise regulate or 
fetter the fair employment of capital ; it interfered merely to put down abuse ; to carry, 
in fact, the contract of wages into full effect, by preventing the workman from being 
defrauded of a portion of the wages he had stipulated for. The presumption no doubt 
is, in questions between workmen ami their employers, that government had better abstain 
from all interference, and leave it to the parties to adjust their disputes on the principle 
of mutual interest anti compromised advantage. Still, however, this is merely a presump- 
tion ; and must not be viewed as an absolute rule. Instances have repeatedly occurred 
where the interference of the legislature to prevent or suppress abuse, on occasions of the 
sort now alluded to, has been imperiously required, and been highly advantageous. Those 
who claim its interposition are, indeed, bound to show clearly that it is called for to 
obviate some gross abuse, or that it will materially redound to the public advantage ; 
and this, we think, was done in the completest manner, by the opponents of the truck 
system. Regard for the interests of the more respectable part of the masters, as well 
as for those of the workmen, required its abolition ; for, while it continued, those who 
despised taking an advantage of their dependants were less favourably situated than 
those who did. It is ludicrous, therefore, in a ease of this sort, to set up a cuckoo cry 
about the “freedom of industry.” The good incident to the truck system was in prac- 
tice found to he vastly overbalanced by the abuses that grew out of it ; and as these 
could not, under the existing law of debtor and creditor, be separately destroyed, the 
legislature did right in attempting to suppress it altogether. 

It was said, indeed, that this would he found to he impracticable ; and the manu- 
facturers would enter underhand into partnerships with the keepers of shops, and that the 
system woidd really be continued, in another and, perhaps, more objectionable form. 
This anticipation has, we believe, l>een in some degree realised ; but the system has not- 
withstanding been in many places abandoned, and is nowhere practised to any thing 
like the extent to which it was carried previously to the passing of Lord Ilatherton’s act. 
It will not, however, be completely rooted out, till all small debts, how#er they originate, 
be put beyond the pale of the law. We have already vindicated the expediency of this 
measure on other grounds — (see Credit) ; and the influence it would have in effectually 
destroying whatever is most pernicious in the truck system, is a weighty additional 
recommendation in its favour. Were all right of action upon debts for less than 50/. 
or lot)/, taken away, no master would think of acquiring a control over the free agency 
of his workmen, by getting them in debt to him ; and no workman would, under such 
circumstances, submit to be directed in his choice of shops or goods. The case of the 
Scotch colliers affords a curious illustration of what is now stated. Down to 1775, these 
persons were really adscripts pitlnr, or pranlial slaves ; that is, they and their descendants 
were bound to perpetual service at the works to which they belonged, — a right to their 
labour being acquired by any new proprietor to whom the works were sold ! The 
15 Geo. 3. e. 28. was passed for the emancipation of the colliers from this state of 
bondage. It, however, failed of practically accomplishing its object; for the masters 
speedily contrived, by making them advances in anticipation of their wages, to retain 
them ■as completely as ever under their control ! 'lo obviate this abuse, the 39 Geo. 3. 
c. 5(». was passed ; which most properly took from the masters all title to pursue the 
colliers for loans, unless advanced for the support of the collier and his family during 
sickness. This act had the desired effect ; and the colliers have since been as free as any 
other class of labourers. — (Sec edition of the Wealth of Nations by the author of this 
work, p. 172.) In fact, were small debts put beyond the pale of the law, it would not 
be necessary to interfere directly with the truck system ; tor it would not then be 
possible to pervert it to any very injurious purpose. 

The following are the principal clauses in the act 1 & 2 'VV' ill. 4. c. 37., entitled, “ An 
Act to prohibit the Payment in certain Trades, of Wages in Goods, or otherwise than 
in the Current Coin of the Realm — 


In All contracts hereafter to be mmlv for the hiring of any 
artificer tn any of the trades herein after .-ated, or for 

the fierformance In Knv artificer of anv Ub'ur in any of the 
Haiti trade*, the wages o‘f such artificer shall lie made payable 
only in the current coin oT this realm, and not otherwise; any 
contracts the contrary being illegal, null, ami void. 

. *• J; such contract contain any stipulations as to the manner 
O.* 1 WA ffM shall be expended, -it is void, 
y ***** ,nu *l he paid to the workman in coin only, t ay- 
ment In goods illegal and void. 


4. Artificers may recover wages. If not paid in the run ent 

coin. 

5. In an action brought for wages, no set-ofF shall lie allowed 
for good* supplied by the employer, or by any shop in which 
he is interested 

6. No employer shall have any action or suit in equity 
against his artificer, for goods supplied to him on account 
oF wages, or supplied by any shop in which he has an Inter- 
est. 

! 7. If the artificer, or his wife or children, become chargeable 
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to the parish, the overseers may recover any warn earned trades j or making or preparing of bone, thread, silk, or cotton 
within the .1 preceding month*, and not paid In cun. j lay, or of lac e mi de or any mliwl material*. 

H. Nothing ill ltd* act 1* to invalidate che payment of wage* VO. Not to extend to any domestic servant, or servant in 
in bank notes or draft* on any bankers within 1A miles, if *r- i husbandry. 

•dicer consents. VI. No one enoatfed In any of the trades or occupations mu- 

9. Any employer of any artificer in amr of the trades herein- merated, or hi* father, son, or brother, shall act a* a )u«tke. 
after enumerated, who shall, by himself or by the ajferu-v of VV. County inngi»trxt«r» to act Incases where those of town* 
any other ju-rvon , directly or intlirectly enter into anr contract, i are diMiualiflcd a* at>ove. 

— make any payment herebf declared U l «***!, shall for the ttr*t I XX. Not to prevent any employer from supplyinit or contract- 
offcnce forfeit a sum not exceeding liW. nor l«*sa tluui A/., amt ' ing to supply to any artificer any medicine or medical aitend- 
fitr the second ttftknce any sum not exceeding XiW. nor le*» than j a nee, or any fuel, or any materials, tools, or implement* to L*e 
ItV-. ami for a third offence he shall he guilty of a tniultuivan- j by *uch artificer ciitployed in hi* trade or occupation, if *uch 
our. and be punished Iry tine only , at the discretion of the court, artillcers la? employed in mining, or any hay, com, or oilier 
so that the tines shall not in any case exceed 1 * > I. j prodKuler to lie consumed by any liorse or other of burden 

10. Offences shall l»e inquired of and litum recovered before employed bv any such artificer in hi* trails and occupation; 

V iu»tlc*e», ami tl>** amount of the tines vh.ilr be in the discre- nor from demising to any artificer employed in any of the 
tiou of such Justices, or in ca*e*<*f misdemeanour, of the court trade* or occupations enumerated the whole or any part ol‘ 
before which the otfVnce may lie tried ; and m case of a sei-onil \ any tenement at any rent nor from supplying or contrac ting 
offence, it shall be suthcient evidence of the prevtou* com viction, ' to suptdy to any such artificer any victuals dressed or prcpar«-d 
if a certificate, signed by the officer having the custody ,»f the umltv the roof of am such employer, ami there consumed by 
record, be niaaiuced, stating in a c«mi»end»ou* f»>rin the general . such artificer ; nor I Vo m making or contracting to make anv 
nature of the offence. Hut a second or third otlVnce shall only i deduction from the wages of any artificer for any such rent, <>r 
be punished a* a first or second oilimcv. if committed within medicine or medical attendance, or fuel, material*, tool*, mi. 
10 day* after the prior conviction ; and a fourth or anv sub ' plrmruu, hay, corn, or pro»en*ler, or such victuals, or for any 
sequent offence shall tie punished a* a thinl offence. Hut no money advanced to each artificer for any such piirjto-e ; hut 
second or third otfVnce shall la* prosecuted after more than V >u< h deduction shall not exceed tlie true value of *ut h fuel, 
years from the commission of the next preceding offence. materials, tools, implements, hay, corn, and provender, and 

1 1 . Justice* mav compel the attendance of sttiinws, on the shall not l»e in any case made from the wage* of *uch artim rr 
request of the parties. t* malty for non-attendance without ex- unlev* the agreement for such deduction shall bo in wtumg 
cuse, and after pr< H»f of due service of summon* at the usual and sigttt-d bv such artiric* ». 

pla**e ot" abode for such |etv>n«, 'I I hour* at the least tiefore VI- N»t to present any such employer from advancing to any 
the time appointed for appearance, a commitment to some »uoh artificer any nimiev to t<*» bv him contributed In any 
prison within the jurisdiction of the Justices, without I*aiI or ' friendly w>cicty or bank for savings, or for hU relief in sn k- 
m.unpriie. for tmit exceeding II days, or untd *uch person nfss, or for the education of nhv child of such artificer. n*>r 
shill submit to he examined. from deducting or contracting to deduct any money from tin.' 

Section from tY to IS. inclusive, regulate proceeding*. , wages of such artificer* for the education of any »ui h child, 

19. Act only tn apply to the follow mg trade* . — .Making, cast- • provided the agreement for lurh deduition shall la* in writing 
ing, converting, or manufacturing of iron or »h-el, or any part*, ■ and signevl by such artificer. 

branch**, or processes thereof; working Huy mints of coat, I 1e*>. AVorkmen, latmurerx, anti other person* In any manner 
ironstone, limestone, salt rut k ; or working or getting done, engaged in any employment or operation. In tar aUiiit the 
*1 ate, or clay ; or making or preparing salt, bricks, tilts, or several trade* anti occupation* aforesaid, shall l*e deetnetl 
qu irTies ; or making or manufacturing any kind* of ntil*. “artificer*:" anti all master*, hallill*, foremen, man >gvr*, 
chain,. rivet*, anvil*, Ac., key*, At',, or any other article* or clerkt, and other person* engagetl in the hiring, employment, 
hardware* mode of iron or *ts-et, or of iron and *t«>et combined, or suyterlmerwlenge of tlie labour of any such nrtither* shall lie 
or of anv plated article* of cutury, or of any goods or ware* deemed to be " employer* : ” and any money or other thing had 
matte of trrasa, tin, lead, pvwterj • w other metal , ur ol any or contras ted to be paid, «>r given a* a remuneration for any 
Japanned good* or wares whatsoever ; or making, sninning. lal*our done or to be done, whether within a certain time or to 
throwing, doubling, winding, weaving, tombing, knitting, a certain amount, or for a time or an amount uncertain, shill 
b'e aching, dyeing, printing, or otherwise prepar ng any kind* be deemed to l«e the *• wage* " of such latmur ; and any agree - 

of wi.aiilen, vr orsted, yarn, stuff, kvtwy, I men. fuvtlan, cloth, inetit, understanding, devil e. contrivance. coJIudon.or arrangc- 

'erge. cotti>n, leather, fur. hemp, tbt, moliair, or *ilk manu- men! whatsoever on the subject of wage*, whether written or 
f s ture* » bsitortvr, or any nunufw ium whatsoever made of oral, whether tbrt* I or indirect, to which the employer and .ir- 
Ihe saj.l l ist mvntiofud material*, whether the unit l«e or l#e tifiis-r are parties, or are assenting, or by which they are nin- 

_ _ e prvp.tr- tu.tlly Imund to nu ll other, or wherein either of incut shall 

>r finishing anv glass, porcelain, china, or have' endeavoured to Irnoose an otdigatlott oit the othe 

>ever, or any parts, bronrhes, or pro* »-»**?* them, shall bv d* ented a “ contract." 
erials uses! tn any of such last mentioned 

THU KFLES, a sort of vegetable* production, like a mushroom, formed under ground. 
A few have been found in Northamptonshire ; they are pretty abundant in Italy, the 
south of France, wid several other countries. They are reckoned a great delicacy. The 
pate* a u trujfVs rf' .In you]? me are highly esteemed, and are sent as presents to very distant 
places. — ( Hees's Cycloptsdia. ) 

TUNIS, the capital of the regency of the same name, on the northern coast of 
Africa, the Goletta fort being in lat. .‘16° 4H' \\O n N\, Ion. lO° 25' ‘15" K. 'Hie bay ot 
Tunis is somewhat in the form of a horseshoe. Its western extremity. Cape Carthage, 
is situated al>out 4 miles N. K. from the Goletta ; and its eastern extremity. Capo 
Zafran, bears from Cape Carthage K. hy S., distant about 1:1 miles. The bay is about 
1 6 miles deep,* and has good anchorage all over, in from lO to 4 fathoms water. It is 
exposed to the N. and N. K. gales ; hut they seldom occasion any damage. Tunis lies 
on the west side of the hay, being separated from it hy a large lagoon, having, where 
deepest, about 7 feet water. The port is at the Goletta, or channel, passing through 
the narrow belt of land separating the lagoon from the sea; the entrance to it is hy a 
canal, in which there is at all times 15 feet water ; and ships may use it on paying alee 
of .4 dollars a day. It is not, however, much resorted to ; all vessels of considerable 
burden loading and unloading from their moorings in the hay, hy means of lighters. 
The population of Tunis has been variously estimated ; and inay probably amount to 
10O,(XX), being the most populous of any African city after Cairo. The streets are 
narrow, unpaved, and filthy. The buildings though of stone, are mean and poor ; and 
the inhabitants present the picture of poverty and oppression. There is a fort at the 
Goletta, of considerable strength. 

Trade Notwithstanding the various drawbacks nrising out of the nature of the government, and 

the ignorance and prejudices of the people, commerce an<l industry are in a more advanced 
Tunis than in any other part of Northern Africa, Egypt excepted. Though subject to droughts, tn** 
climate Is, on the whole, excellent. The soil still preserves that exuberant fertility for which it wa 
famous in antiquity. 

, Non quiequid Libycls teiit 

Fervens area messibus. — ( Sencc . in Thye$t .) 

It seldom receives any other manure than that of sometimes burning the weeds and stubble ; and jet. 
In despite of its slovenly culture, the crops arc luxuriant ; and there is generally a considerable ext 
of wheat and barley for exportation. Corn Is principally shipped at Blserta, about 50 miles w. 
Tunis. Olive oil is one of the principal articles of export. It is of various qualities ; some 89° d » , t|r 
some very indifferent. Susa is said to be the best place for its shipment. Soap of an excellent qua y 
is largely manufactured In the regency. It\nay be had cither soft or In wedges. The soft Is mao _ 
barilla and pure oil, and Is much esteemed. The hard soap Is made from tlie lees of oil, and is rccxoi 
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very strong. The principal soap-works are at Susa. I^irtle, however, is prepared on a speculative 
anticipation of a demand for ex|x>rtation ; but any quantity may be had by contracting for It a few 
mouths before the period when it is wanted. A sort of woollen scull-caps are largely exported. They 
are in extensive demand all over the Levant, and are nowhere made In such perfection as here 
Ivory and gold dust, hides, wax, morocco leather, sponge, barilla, coral, dates, ostrich feathers. &c. are 
among the articles of export. 

The imports from Europe consist of woollens, coarse German and Irish linens, cotton* stuffs, hard- 
ware, sugar, coffee, spices, tin plates, lead, alum, dye stuffs, wine, silk, Spanish wool, &c. There is 
very little direct trade between Tunis and Hi. gland ; but a good deal is indirectly carried on, through 
the intervention of Malta and Gibraltar. Marseilles has probably the largest share of the trade with 
the regency. In IHIJO, there entered the diflVrent ports of Tunis 194 ships, of the burden of 20.747 tons, 
exclusive of those engaged in the trade with the other African stat^^nd Turkey. 

Exclusive of the trade by sea, a considerable trade is carried (^Between Tunis and the interior of 
Africa, by means of caravans. These import slaves, gold dust, ivory, feathers, drugs, Kc. They carry 
back cotton stuifs, linens, hardware, spices, cochineal, &c. 

Naval and military stores imported into Tunis pay no duty. Other articles pay a duty of 3 per cent. 
ad valorem on a rated tariff. Obstructions arising out of monopolies, &c. are occasionally thrown In 
the way of exportation ; and in general it is necessary, before proceeding to ship, to obtain a tiskert /, 
or licence to that effect, from the bey. That, however, may be, for the most part, procured without 
much difficulty. 


Money. — Account* are kc*vt In piastre* of ir, caroha* or 5* 
ns|H-r*. The phutreh worth altuut U. Id. htcrling. 1 he a&per 
is an imaginarv money. The value at foreign itan* deyeodi 
on the stale of the exchange. 

IV eights. - — t jold , silver, and pearl* are weighed liy the ounce 
of H meticals; 1G uf these ounce* make the Tunis |K>und =. 
7,773‘b Eng. gr*. The principal commercial weight i» the 
canl .ro, containing IOO lb* , or rottoli, being equivalent to 
1 11 a:> lb*, avoird., or Mr St’, kdog. 

Measures — '1'he piincipal com measure is the c*f>/ , divided 
into IGwhiltaa; and the whiba Into i'J. *aha&. One catis = 
1 I I Imjwrial bushel*. 

The wine measure is the miilefolle of Marseille* = 14*1 
Imp. gallons, or 64 33 litre*. It n divided into 6^ mitres. 


The principal oil measure is the metal or mettar = 5*123 
wine gallons, or iy.VJ litres ; but it i* of different dimension* 
in different part* of the country ; and is larger at Susa, 
w hence most of the oil is exported, than at Tunis. 

The pic, or principal long measure, is of 3 sorts ; viz. 
the pic woollen measure = UC’.'i Eng. inches; the pic silk 
measure = 24‘S do. ; and the pic linen measure = IS-6 do. 

For further particulars, see that chapter of Sham's Traiets 
in ItarUiry , A - c- (one of the most learned and excellent w«»rk± 
of the kind in the English language), that treats of the king- 
dom of Tunis ; Macjtilt’s Account tif Tunis, passim; Jackson's 
Commerce oj the Mediterranean , mj. 35— 96.; Kelly's Cam- 
bist, ^e. 


Ruins or Carthage. — The famous city of Carthage, one of the greatest emporiums 
of the ancient world, long the .mistress of the sea, and the most formidable enemy of 
Home, was situated near the cape which still bears her name, about 10 miles N. E. from 
Tunis. Such, however, have been the alterations on the coast, that the port of the 
city, within whose ample expanse whole navies used to ride, is now wholly filled up: 
antiquaries differ as to its situation ; and the sea has in some places receded from 2 to 3 
miles from the ruins of the buildings by which it was formerly skirted. The common 
sewers are still in a very perfect state, as are several cisterns, public reservoirs, and 
other remains of that sort, with the fragment of a noble aqueduct that supplied the 
city with water. Hut besides these and a very few Tunic inscriptions that have been 
dug up, there is nothing left to attest the ancient grandeur and magnificence of the 
city, or to identify it with the illustrious people by whom it was founded and occupied 
till its destruction by Scipio Nasica. There arc no temples, no triumphal arches, no 
granite columns or obelisks covered with Phoenician characters, and no ancient enta- 
blatures. These have all fallen a sacrifice to hostile attacks, or to the destroying hand 
of time. 

Nunc passim, vix reliquias, vlx nomina servans, 

Obruitur, propnis non agnosixmia ruiuis. # 

Such mutilated fragments of buildings as still remain are evidently the work of 
a later age ; of those who occupied the city between the period when a colony was sent 
to it by Augustus, and its final subversion by the Saracens in the 7th century. 

TURUITII, or TURPETH, the cortical part of the root of a speeies of Convolvulus^ 
brought from different parts of the East Indies. It is a longish root about the thick- 
ness of the finger, resinous, heavy, of a brownish hue without and whitish within. It is 
imported cloven in the middle, lengthwise, and the heart or woody matter taken out 
The best is ponderous, not wrinkled, easy to break, and discovers to the eye a large 
quantity of resinous matter. At first it makes an impression of sweetness on the taste ; 
hut, when chewed for some time, betrays a nauseous acrimony. It is used in medicine, 
but only to a small extent. — {Lewis's Mat. Met/, ) 

Titkbitii (Mineral), the name given by chemists to the subsulphate of mercury. 

TURBOT ( Pteuronectes maximusX a well-known and highly esteemed species of fisli. 
Very considerable quantities of turbot are now taken on various parts of our coasts, from 
the Orkneys to the Land's End, yet a preference is given in the London markets to those 
caught by the Dutch. The latter are said to have sometimes drawn as much as 80,00tV. 
in a single year, for turbots sold in lA>ndon. 

Fresh turbots, however taken, or in whatever ship imported, may be imported free of 
duty. — (See Fish.) 

TURMERIC, the root of the Curcuma tonga. It is externally greyish, and in- 
ternally of a deep lively yellow or saffron colour ; very hard ; and not unlike, either iu 
figure or size, to ginger. Hmt should be preferred, which is large, new resinous, diffi- 
cult to brenk, and heavy. It is imported from Bengal, Java, China, &c. : but some of 
a superior quality is said to have been brought from 'lobago. Small quantities of it 
have also been grown in England. It has a somewhat aromatic, and not very agreeable 
smell ; and a bitterish, slightTy acrid, but rather warm taste. It used to be in con- 
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siderable estimation os a medicine ; but, in Europe, it is now only used as a dye. It 
yields a beautiful bright yellow colour ; which, however, is extremely fugitive, and no 
means have hitherto been discovered of fixing it. It is sometimes employed to heighten 
the yellows made with weld, and to give an orange tint to scarlet ; but the shade im- 
parted by the turmeric soon disappears. The Indians use it to colour and season their 
food. — ( Leu'is's Mat. Med. ; Bancroft on Colours , vol. i. p. *270.) 

The entries of turmeric Ibr consumption amount to about 4,000 cwts. ; but as the duty on the article 
when brought from a foreign possession was reduced, in 181‘Jfrotn I0jt. to r>*. per cwt., and when brought 
from a British possession from 2^^d. to Id. per do., it is probable that the consumption will h<» 
materially increased. Its price, dQP paid, in London, varies, according to quality, from 10*. to 32s. 
per cwt. 

TURPENTINE (Gcr. Turpentin ; Kr. Terelunthine ; It. Trementina ; Rus. Shi- 
pidar ; Pol. Terpentyna ). There arc several species of turpentine, but all of them 
possess the same general and chemical properties. 

1. Common Turpentine , is a resinous juice which exudes from the Scotch fir or wild 
pine ( Pinus sylvestris). The trees which are most exposed to the sun, and have the 
thickest barks, yield it in the greatest abundance. 'Hiey begin to produce it when about 
40 years old. The bark of the tree is wounded and the turpentine flows out in drops, 
which fall into a hole, or sort of cup, previously dug at the foot of the tree, holding 
about 1.^ pint. It is purified l>y being exposed to liquefy in the sun’s rays, in barrels 
perforated in the bottom, through which it filters. In the U. States, the collection of 
turpentine Ls confided chiefly to negroes, each of whom has the charge of from . f l,(XX) to 
4,000 trees. The process lasts all the year, although the incisions are not made in the trees 
till the middle of March, and the flow of the turpentine generally ceases about the end 
of October. The boxes are emptied 5 or G times during the year ; «ml it is estimated 
that i?50 boxes will produce a barrel weighing 3 ‘JO lbs. Turpentine has a strong, some- 
what fragrant odour, and a bitter, disagreeable taste ; its consistence is greater than that 
of honey ; its colour dirty yellow ; and it is more opaque than the other sorts. We im- 
port it almost entirely from the U. States. 

*2. Venice 'Turpentine, is the produce of the larch ( Pinus Larix'). It is obtained by 
boring a hole into the heart of the tree aUnit 2 feet from the ground, and fitting into it 
a small tube through which the turpentine flows into vessels prepared f. »r its reception. 
It is purified by straining through cloths, or hair sieves. It is more fluid, having the 
consistence of new honey, a yellowish colour, ami is less unpleasant to the smell and taste, 
than the common turpentine. Genuine Venetian turpentine is principally obtained from 
the forests of Ha ye, in Provence; but much of that to be found in the shops comes from 
America, and is, perhaps obtained from a different species of fir. 

3. Canadian Balaam, or Turpentine , is obtai net l from incisions in the hark of the 
Pinus Balsamea , a native of the coldest regions of North America. It is imported in 
casks, each containing about 1 cwt. It has a strong, not disagreeable odour, and a 
bitterish taste ; is transparent, whitish, and has the consistence of copaiva balsam. — 
(See Hals am. ) 

4. Chian , or Cyprus Tttrpentine , is obtained from the Pistacia Terebinthus , a native 
of the north of Africa and the south of Europe, and cultivated in Chios and Cyprus. 
It flows out of incisions made in the bark of the tree in the month of July ; and is sub- 
sequently strained and purified. It has a fragrant odour, a moderately warm taste, 
devoid of acrimony or bitterness, and a white or very pale yellow colour; it is about as 
consistent as thick honey, is clear, transparent, and tenacious. From its comparative high 
price, Chian turpentine is seldom procured genuine, being for the most part adulterated 
either with Venetian or common turpentine. The different species of turpentine may be 
dissolved in rectified spirit, or pure alcohol ; and, by distillation, they all give similar 

oils, which, from their being distilled (and not from any resemblance to alcohol, or spirits 
properly so called), arc vulgarly termed spirit of turpentine. If the distillation he per- 
formed with water, the produce is an essential oil, the common spirit of turpentine ; and 
if the distillation be carried on in a retort , without water, the product is mon^volatile 
and pungent, — a concentrated oil, as it were, — and is called the ethereal spirit of tur- 
pentine. 'Hie residuum that is left, in !>oth Cases, is a brownish resinous mass, brittle, 
capable of being melted, highly inflammable, insoluble in water, but mixing freely with 
oils : it is the common rosin of commerce. — (Lib. of Entert . Knowledge, Vegetable Sub- 
stances ; Thomson s Dispensatory. ) 

The entries of turpentine for home coniumption in 1841 and 1842 amounted, at an average, to 
3WV>96 cwt. a year, ltji entirely imported from the U. States. 

TURPENTINE, OIL OF (Ger. Terpentinlil ; Fr. Eau tie raze, lluile de tMben- 
thine i It. Acqua di rasa ; Sp. Aguarras'), the essential oil drawn from turpentine by 
distillation. There are two sorts of this oil : the best, red ; and the second, white. It 
is very extensively used by house painters, and in the manufacture of varnish, &c I 
distillers have l>oen charged with using it in the preparation of gin. Oil of turpentine 
i* very often adulterated. 
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TURQUOISE (Ger. Tiirkiss ; Fr. Turquoise ; It. Tur china ; Sp. Turquesa )* a 
precious stone in considerable estimation. Its colour, which is its principal recommend- 
ation, is a beautiful celestial blue, which migrates into pale blue, and is sometimes tinged 
with green. Specific gravity, 3 ‘l 27. It is destitute of lustre, opaque, and does not 
admit of a very^^rh polish. It is much worn in necklaces, and every part of ornamental 
jewellery, from the size of a pin’s head to that of an almond : it contrasts beautifully with 
brilliants, or pearls, set in fine gold, and appears to most advantage when cut spheroidal. 
— ( Mtiwe on Diamonds , 2d ed. p. 129.) 

Ural turquoise* are exclusively furnished by Persia. The mines whence they are obtained are situated 
near NUhapore. 1 hey are the property of the Crown, and are farmed to the highest bidder. They bring 
a rent of from 2,0(KW. to 2,700/. a year. — {Fraser's Travel s on the Shores of the Caspian, pp. 343— 347.) 

TUTKNAG, the name given in commercial language to the zinc or spelter of China. 
— (Sec Zinc.) This commodity used to be smuggled from China (the exportation of 
unwrought metals from that empire being prohibited) to Hindustan, the Malay Archi- 
pelago, and neighbouring countries, to the amount, it is supposed, of about 50,000 cwt. 
a year. In 1820, the British free traders introduced German spelter or zinc for the 
first time into the Indian market. In 1826% the importation of tutenag from China 
into Calcutta ceased : and it has now been totally superseded throughout India by 
spelter. Of this latter commodity there were exported from Great Britain, in 1840, to 
the East India Company’s territories and Ceylon, 50,585 cwts., besides the quantities 
furnished by Hamburg, Rotterdam, Antwerp, and other continental ports. 

TYRE, the principal city of Phoenicia, and the most celebrated emporium of the 
ancient world. This famous city was situated on the S. E. coast of the Mediterranean, 
where the inconsidprablc town of Tsour now stands, in lat. 33 u 17' N., Ion. 35° 14' 
05" K. The trade that is at present carried on at Tsour is too trifling to deserve 
notice : but as this work is intended to give some account, however imperfect, of the 
revolutions in the channels of commercial enterprise, we may, perhaps, be excused 
submitting a few statements with respect to the commerce carried on by so renowned 
a people as the Tyrians. 

Tyre was founded by a colony from Sidon, the most ancient of the Phoenician cities. 
The date of this event is not certainly known, but Larcher supposes it to have been 
J ,690 years before the Christian /era. — ( Chronnhujie d'JIerodote , cap. ii. p. 131.) It is 
singular, that while Homer mentions Sidon, he takes no notice of Tyre, whose glory 
speedily eclipsed that of the mother city ; but this is no conclusive proof that the latter 
was not then a considerable emporium. The prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, 
who flourished from 700 to fiOO years before Christ, represent Tyre as a city of un- 
rivalled wealth, whose “ merchants were princes, and her traffickers the honourable of 
the earth.” Originally, the city was built on the main land : but having been besieged 
for a lengthened period by the Babylonian monarch Nebuchadnezzar, the inhabitants 
conveyed themselves and their goods to an island at a little distance, where a new city 
was founded, which enjoyed an increased degree of celebrity and commercial prosperity. 
The old city was, on that account, entitled Pala?tyre, and the other simply Tyre. The 
new city continued to flourish, extending its colonies ant^s commerce on all sides, till 
it was attacked by Alexander the Great. 'Hie resistanc^nade by the Tyrians to that 
conqueror showed that they had not been enervated by luxury, and that their martial 
virtues were nowise inferior to their commercial skill and enterprise. Hie overthrow 
of the Persian empire was effected with less difficulty than the capture of this single 
city. The victor had not magnanimity to treat the vanquished as their heroic conduct 
deserved. In despite, however, of the cruelties inflicted on the city, she rose again to 
considerable eminence. But the foundation of Alexandria, by diverting the commerce 
that had formerly centered at Tyre into a new channel, gave her an irreparable blow ; 
anti she gradually declined till, consistently with the denunciation of the prophet, her 
palaces have been levelled with the dust, and she has become “a place for the spreading 
of nets in the midst of the sea.” 

Commerce , Colonics, $*o. of Tyre. — Phoenicia was one of the smallest countries ot 
antiquity. It occupied that part of the Syrian coast which stretches from Aradus (the 
modern Rouad) on the north, to a little below Tyre on the south, a distance of about 
50 leagues. Its breadth was much less considerable, being for the most part hounded 
by Mount Libanus to the east, and Mount Carmel on the south. The surface of this 
narrow tract was generally rugged and mountainous ; and the soil in the valleys, 
though moderately fertile, did not afford sufficient supplies of food to feed the popu- 
lation. Lihanus and its dependent ridges were, however, covered with timber suitable 
for ship building ; and besides Tyre and Sidon, Phoenicia possessed the ports of Tripoli, 
By bios, Berytus, &c. In this situation, occupying n country unable to supply them 
with sufficient quantities of corn, hemmed in by mountains, and by powerful and war- 
like neighbours, on the one hand, ami having, on the other, the wide expanse of the 
Mediterranean, studded with islands and surrounded by fertile countries, to invite the 
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enterprise of her citizens, they were naturally led to engage in maritime and commercial 
adventures ; and became the boldest and most experienced mariners, and the greatest 
discoverers, of ancient times. 

From the remotest antiquity, a considerable trade seems to have J>een carried on 
between the Kastern and Western worlds. 'Hie spices, drugs, precious Vbnes, and other 
valuable products of Arabia and India, have always been highly esteemed in Kurope, 
and have been exchanged for the gold anti silver, the tin, wines, Ac. of the latter. At the 
lirst dawn of authentic history, we find Phoenicia the principal centre of this commerce. 
Her inhabitants are designated in the early sacred writings by the name of Canaanites, 
— -a term which, in the language of the Hast, means merchants. The products of 
Arabia, India, Persia. Ac. were originally conveyed to her by companies of travelling 
merchants, or caravans ; which seem to have been constituted in the same way, anti to 
have performed exactly the same part in the commerce of the Fast, in the days of 
Jacob, that they do at present. — ( (Sen. xxxvii. 2J, Ac.) At a later period, however, 
in the reigns of David and Solomon, the Phoenicians, having formed an alliance with 
the Hebrews, acquired the ports of Klath and Hzion-geher, at the north-east extremity 
of the lied Sea. Here they fitted out fleets, which traded with the ports on that sea, 
and probably with those of southern Arabia, the west coast of India, and Kthiopiu. 
The ships are said to have visited Ophir ; and a great deal of erudition has been ex- 
pended in attempting to determine the exact situation of that emporium or country. 
"W o agree, however, with Heeren, in thinking that it was not the name of any particular 
place; hut that it was a sort of general designation given to the coasts of Arabia, India, 
and Africa, bordering on the Indian Ocean; somewhat in the same loose way as we 
now use the terms Fast and West Indies. — (See the chapter Navigation and 

Commerce of the Phoenician*, in the translation of Heeren’s work. ) 

The distance of the Red Sea from Tyre being very considerable, the conveyance of 
j^ods from the one to the other by land must have Ix'on tedious and expensive. To 
lessen this inconvenience, the Tyrians, shortly after they got possession of Flath and 
Ezion-geber, seized upon Rhinoculurn. the port in the Mediterranean nearest to the Red 
Sea. 'Die products of Arabia, India, Ac., being carried hither by the most compendious 
route, were then put on l>oard ships, and conveyed by a brief and easy voyage to Tyre. 
If we except the transit by Fgypt, this was the shortest and most direct, and for that 
reason, no doubt, the cheapest, channel by which the commerce between Southern Asia 
and Kurope could then lx* conducted. Hut it is not believed that the Phoenicians pos- 
sessed any permanent footing on the Red Sea after the death of Solomon. 'Die want 
of it floes not, however, seem to have sensibly affected their trade; and Tyre continued, 
till the foundation of Alexandria, to be the grnnd emporium for Kastern products, with 
which it was abundantly supplied by caravans from Arabia, the bottom of the Persian 
Gulph, and from Babylon, by way of Palmyra. 

'iiie commerce of the Phoenicians with the countries bordering on the Mediterranean 
was still more extensive and valuable. At an early period, they established settlements 
in Cyprus and Rhodes. The former was a very valuable acquisition, from its proximity, 
the number of its ports, its frrtility, and the variety of its vegetable and mineral pro- 
ductions. Having passed successively into Greece, Italy, and Sardinia, they proceeded 
to explore the southern shores of France and Spain, and the northern shores of Africa. 
They afterwards adventured upon the Atlantic ; and were the first people whose flag 
was displayed beyond the pillars of Hercules.* 

Of the colonies of Tyre, Gades, now Cadiz, was one of the most ancient and important. 
It is supposed by M. de St. Croix to have originally been distinguished by the name of 
Tartessus or Tarshish, mentioned in the sacred writings. — ( I)e V Etat et dn Sort des 
Ancicnnc* Colonic a, p. 14.) Heeren, on the cither band, contends, as in the case of 
Ophir, that l>y Tarshish is to be understood the whole southern part of Spain, which 
was early occupied and settled by Phoenician colonists. — (See also IFuet , Commerce dt* 
Ancient cap. 8.) At all events, however, it is certain that Cadiz early became the 
centre of a commerce that extended all along the coasts of Europe as far as Britain, and 
perhaps the Baltic. There can be no doubt that by the Cassiterides, or 'Fin Islands, 
visited by the Phoenicians, are to be understood the Scilly Islands ami Cornwall. (See 
Tim.) 'Die navigation of the Phoenicians, probably, also, extended a considerable way 
along the western coast of Africa ; of this however, no details have reached us. 

But, of all the colonics founded by Tyre, Carthage has been by far the most cele- 
brated. It was at- first only a simple factory ; but was materially increased by the 
arrival of a large body of colonists forced by dissensions at home to leave their native 
land, about 88:1 years before Christ. — ( St. Croix , p. 20. ) Imbued with the enterprising 
mercantile spirit of their ancestors, the Carthaginians rose, in no very long period, to 
the highest eminence as a naval and commercial state. r Fhe settlements founded >y 
the Phoenicians in Africa, Spain, Sicily, Ac. gradually fell into their hands ; and a er 
* Mont Calpc and Mon* Abyla, the Gibraltar and Ceuta of modern times. 
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the destruction of Tyre by Alexander, Carthage engrossed a large share of the com- 
merce of which it had previously been the centre. The subsequent history of Carthage, 
and the misfortunes by which she was overwhelmed, are well known. We shall only, 
therefore, observe, that commerce, instead of being, as some shallow theorists have 
imagined, the c^\ise of her decline, was the real source of her power and greatness ; the 
means by which she was enabled to wage a lengthened, doubtful, and desperate contest 
with Rome herself for the empire of the world. 

The commerce and navigation of Tyre probably attained their maximum from 650 to 
550 years before Christ. At that period the Tyrians were the factors and merchants 
of the civilised world; and they enjoyed an undisputed pre-eminence in maritime affairs. 
r I1ie prophet Ezekiel (chap, xxvii. ) has described in magnificent terms the glory of 
Tyre; and has enumerated several of the most valuable productions found in her 
markets, and the countries whence they were brought. The fir trees of Senir (Iler- 
mon), the cedars of Lebanon, the oaks of Bash an (the country to the east of Galilee), 
the ivory of the Indies, the fine linen of Egypt, and the purple and hyacinth of the isles 
of Elishah ( Peloponnesus), are specified among the articles used for her ships. The 
inhabitants of Sidon, Arvad (Aradus), Gebel (Byblos), served her as mariners and 
carpenters. Gold, silver, lead, tin, iron, and vessels of brass ; slaves, horses, mules, 
sheep, and goats; pearls, precious stones, and coral; wheat, balm, honey, oil, spices, and 
gums ; wine, wool, and silk ; are mentioned as being brought into the port of Tyre by 
sea, or to its markets by land, from Syria, Arabia, Damascus, Greece, Tarshish, and 
other places, the exact site of which it is difficult to determine.* 

Such, according to the inspired writer, was 'J'yre, the “ Queen of the waters” before 
she was besieged by Nebuchadnezzar. Rut, as has been already remarked, the result 
of that siege did not affect her trade, which was as successfully and advantageously car- 
ried on from the new city as from the old. Inasmuch, however, as Carthage soon after 
began to rival her as a maritime and mercantile state, this may, perhaps, be considered 
as the a^ra of her greatest celebrity. 

It would not he easy to over-rate the beneficial influence of that extensive commerce 
from which the Phoenicians derived such immense wealth. It inspired the people with 
whom they traded with new wants and desires, at the same time that it gave them the 
means of gratifying them. It everywhere gave fresh life to industry, and a new and 
powerful stimulus to invention. The rude uncivilised inhabitants of Greece, Spain, 
and Northern Africa acquired some knowledge of the arts and sciences practised by the 
Phoenicians; and the advantages of which they were found to be productive secured 
their gradual though slow advancement. 

Nor were the Phoenicians celebrated only for their wealth, and the extent of their 
commerce and navigation. Their fame, and their right to be classed amongst those 
who have conferred the greatest benefits on mankind, rest on a still more unassailable 
foundation. Antif|tiity is unanimous in ascribing to them the invention and practice of 
all those arts, sciences, and contrivances that facilitate the prosecution of commercial 
undertakings. They are held to be the inventors of arithmetic, weights and measures, 
of money, of the art of keeping accounts, and, in short, of every thing that belongs to 
the business of a counting-house. They were also fainftus for the invention ot ship 
building and navigation; for the discovery of glass — j(See Qi.ass); for their manu- 
factures of fine linen and tapestry ; for their skill in architecture, and in the art of 
working metals and ivory ; and still more for the incomparable splendour and beauty 
of their purple dye. — (See the learned and invaluable work of the President de Go- 
guet, Sur V Origin* drs Loir, Sec. Eng. trails, vol. i. p. 29<>., and vol. ii. pp. 95 — 1 OO. ; 
see also the chapter of Ilccren on the Manufactures anti Lund Commerce of the Lhw.ni- 
ciarts. ) 

Rut the invention and dissemination of these highly useful arts form but a part of 
what the people of Europe owe to the Phcrnicians. It is not possible to say in what 
degree the religion of the Greeks was borrowed from theirs ; but that it was to a pretty 
large extent seems abundantly certain. Hercules, under the name ot Melcarthus, was 
the tutelar deity of Tyre; and his expeditions along the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and to the straits connecting it with the ocean, seem to be merely, a poetical represent- 
ation of the progress of the Phoenician navigators, who introduced arts and civilisation, 
and established the worship of Hercules, wherever they went. The temple erected in 
honour of the god at Gadcs was long regarded with peculiar veneration. 

Ilie Greeks were, however, indebted to the Phoenicians, not merely for the rudi- 
ments of civilisation, but for the great instrument of its future progress — the gift of 
letters. No fact in ancient history is better established than that a knowledge of alpha- 

♦ There is. in Dr. Vincent’s Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients in the Indian Ocean i (vol. it. 
PP. 624— G62.), nn elaborate and (like the other parts of that work) prolix commentary on this chapter of 
Ezekiel, in which most of the names of the things and places mentioned aro satisfactorily explained. — 
(See also Uceren on the Phoenicians , cap. iv.) 
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betic writing was first carried to Greece by Phoenician adventurers: and it maybe 
safely affirmed, that this was the greatest boon any people ever received at the hands of 
another. 

Before quitting this subject, we may briefly advert to the statement of Herodotus 
with respect to the circumnavigation of Africa by Phoenician sailors. The venerable 
father of history mentions, that a fleet fitted out by Necho king of Kgypt, but manned 
and commanded by Phoenicians, took its departure from a port on the lied Sen, at an 
e|M>ch which is believed to correspond with the year 604 before the Christian a?ra, and 
that, keeping always to the right, they doubled the southern promontory of Africa; 
and returned, after a voyage of 11 years, to Egypt, by the Pillars of Hercules. — ( 7/crW . 
lib. iv. § 4*2.) Herodotus further mentions, that they related that, in sailing round 
Africa, they had the sun on their right hand, or to the north, — a circumstance which he 
frankly acknowledges seemed incredible to him, but which, ns every one is now aware, 
must have been the ease if the voyage was actually performed. 

Many learned and able writers, and particularly Gossclin ( Recherchea anr la Getnjra- 
phie Systematique et Positive des Anciens , tome i. pp. 204 — 217. ), have treated this 
account as fabulous. Hut the objections of Gossclin have been succcessfiilly answered 

in an elalvorate note by I .archer ( Hvrt*h>te % tome iii. pp 4oS lf>4. ed. 1 H02 ; and Major 

Kenncll has sufficiently demonstrated the practicability of the voyage ( ( > eoijraphy of 
llerotlotusy p. 6H2, See."). Without entering upon this discussion, we may observe, that 
not one of those who question the authenticity of the account given by Herodotus, pre- 
sumes to doubt that the Phoenicians braved the boisterous seas on the coasts of Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain ; and that they bad, partially at least, explored the Indian Ocean. 
Hut the ships and seamen that did this much, might, undoubtedly, uiyier favourable cir- 
cumstances, double the Gape of Good Hope. 'Hie relation of Herodotus has, Ix'sidcs, 
such an appearance of good faith ; and the circumstance, which he doubts, of the navi- 
gators having the sun on the right, affords so strong a confirmation of its truth ; that 
there really seems no reasonable ground for doubting that the Phoenicians preceded, by 
2, OOO years, Vasco de Gama in bis perilous enterprise. 

Present State of Syria. — 'Hie principal modern ports on the coast of Syria arc 
Alexandrctta, Gatakia, Tripoli, Beyrout, Seyde, and Acre. The commerce which they 
carry on is but inconsiderable. This, however, isj^ot owing to the badness of the ports, 
the unsuitableness of the country, or to any natural cause, but wholly to long continued 
oppression and misgovernment. 'Ill ere is a passage in the dedication to Kandy*’ Travel * , 
that describes the state of Syria, Asia Minor. Egypt, Ac. about two centuries ago, with 
a force and eloquence which it is not very likely will soon lx* surpassed: — 

“ 'I*hose countries, once so glorious and famous for their happy estate, are now, 
through vice and ingratitude, become the most deplored spectacles of extreme misery; 
the wild beasts of tnankindc having broken in upon them and rooted out all civilitie, 
and the pride of a sterne and barbarous tyrant possessing the thrfj^bs of ancient and 
just dominion ; who, nyming oncly at the height of greatnesse and scnsunlitie, hath in 
tract of time reduced so great and goodly a part of the world, to that lamentable dis- 
tresse and servitude under which (to the astonishment of the understanding beholders) 
it now faints'and groneth. Those rich lands at this present remain waste anti over- 
growne with bushes reccptacloseof wild beasts, of theeves anti murderers ; large terri- 
tories dispeopled or thinly inhabited; goodly cities made desolate ; sumptuous buildings 
become mines ; glorious temples either subverted, or prostituted to impictic ; true 
religion discountenanced anti oppressed ; all nohilitie extinguished ; no light of learning 
permitted, nor vertue cherished : violence and rapine insulting over all, and leaving no 
securitie save to an abject inind anti unlook t on povertie.” 

Those who compare this beautiful passage with the authentic statements of Volncy 
— incomparably the lx:st of the modern travellers who have visited the countries re- 
ferred to — will find that it continues to be as accurate as it is eloquent. 


U. V. 

VALONIA, a species of acorn, forming a very considerable article of export from 
the Morea and the levant. 'Hie more substance there is in the husk, or cup of the 
acorn, the better. It is of a bright drab colour, which it preserves so long as it is kept 
dry : any dampness injures it ; as it then turns black, ami loses lx>tli its strength an 
x'alue. It i* principally used by tanners, and is always in demand. Though a very 
bulky article, it is uniformly bought and sold by weight. A ship can only take a sma 
proportion of her registered tonnage of valonia, so that its freight per ton is always high- 
or of valonia Imported in 1*40, 143,00ft cwt*. wore brought from Turkey. 1-MW | 

from Italy, and the residue from Cirecce and the Ionian inlands. The entries for home ronsumi 
amounted, during the 3 years ending with IH42, to about *.200 tons, or 164,000 cwt. a rt J| 

was reduced in 1*42 from 20#. to 5i. a ton. The price of valonia in the London market in t 
from 1*/. to 22/. a ton. 
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VALPARAISO, the principal sea-port of Chili, in lat. 33° 1' 48" S., Ion. 71° 31' 8" 
\V. Population perhaps 10,000 or 12,000. The water in the bay is deep, and it 
jilFords a secure anchorage, except during northerly gales, to the violence of which it is 
exposed ; but as the holding ground is good, and the pull of the anchor against a steep 
lull, accidents seldom occur to ships properly found in anchors and cables. There is no 
mole or jetty ; but the water close to the shore is so deep, that it is customary for the 
smaller class of vessels to carry out an anchor to the northward, and to moor the ship 
with the stern ashore by another cable made fast to the shore. Large ships lie a little 
further ofF, and load and unload by means of lighters. The best shelter is in that part 
called the Fisherman’s Bay, lying between the castle and fort St. Antonio, where, close to 
a clear shingle beach, there is 9 fathoms water. In the very worst weather, a landing 
may be effected in this part of the bay. — (See Miers's Chili and La PUita> i. 440., 
where there is a plan of \ alparaiso. ) The harbours of Valdivia and Concepcion are 
much superior to that of Valparaiso ; the former being, indeed, not only the best in 
Chili, but second to few in any part of the world. But Valparaiso, being near the 
capital, Santiago, and being the central <7e/>5/, for the resources of the province, is most 
frequented. The town is inconveniently situated, at the extremity of a mountainous 
ridge ; most of the houses being built either upon its acclivity or in its breaches. 
Large quantities of corn and other articles of provision are shipped here for Callao and 
Panama, but principally for the former. Exclusive of wheat, the principal articles of 
export are tallow and hides, copper, the precious metals, indigo, wool, sarsaparilla, &c. 
It appears from the accounts laid before the reader in another article — (see antd> p, 
1003.) — that the productiveness of the Chili mines has materially increased during the 
last few years, and that the average produce of those of gold and silver may now be taken 
at about 2,500,000 dol. or 500, (XX)/. a year. There is a great want of capital in the 
country ; and the anarchy and insecurity that have prevailed since the commencement 
of the revolutionary war have been very unfavourable to all sorts of industry. There 
can, however, be no doubt ihat Chili has already gained considerably, and that she will 
every day gain more, by her emancipation from the yoke of Old Spain. Our exports to 
this distant country amount to above 1,000,000/. a year; and the probability is that 
they will become still more extensive. 

A country with a scanty population which imports so largely cannot be in the 
wretched condition that Mr. Miers and other disappointed travellers would have us to 
believe. The candour and good sense of M. de la Berouse are above all question ; and 
every one who compares his remarks on the condition of Chili with what has now been 
stated, must see that its commerce, at least, has gained prodigiously by the revolution. 

“ The influence of the government is in constant opposition to that of the climate. 
The system of prohibition exists at Chili in its fullest extent. Th is kingdom, of which 
the productions would, if increased to their maximum, supply all Europe ; whose wool 
would be sufficient for the manufactures of France and England ; and whose herds, con- 
verted into salt provisions, would produce avast revenue; — this kingdom, alas ! has no 
commerce. Four or five small vessels bring, every year, from Lima, tobacco, sugar, and 
some articles of European manufacture, which the miserable inhabitants can obtain only 
at second or third hand, after they have been charged with heavy customs duties at Cadiz, 
at Lima, and lastly, at their arrival in Chili ; in exchange they give their tallow, hides, 
some deals, and their wheat, which, however, is at so low a price, that the cultivator has 
no inducement to extend his tillage. Thus Chili, with all its gold, and articles of 
exchange, can scarcely procure sugars, tobacco, stufls, linens cambrics, and hardware, 
necessary to the ordinary wants of life.” — ( Pvronsts Voyage, vol. i. p. 50. Eng. ed. ) 

Instead, however, of 4 or 5 small ships from lama, in 1842, no fewer than 214 British 
ships, of the burden of 61,535 tons, entered Valparaiso only, exclusive of those at the 
other ports, and exclusive also of a great number of American, Ffench, and other ships. 
All sorts of European goods are carried direct to Chili, and are admitted at reasonable 
duties. The advantages resulting from this extensive intercourse with foreigners, and 
from the settlement of English adventurers in the country, have been already immense, 
and will every day become more visible. It was impossible, considering the ignorance 
of the mass of the people, that the old system of tyranny and superstition could be 
pulled to pieces without a good deal of violence and mischief; but the foundations 
of a better order of things have been laid ; nor can there be a doubt that Chili is des- 
tined to become an opulent and n flourishing country. 

Monies, Weights, and Measures of Chili are the same as those of Spain ; for which, see Cadiz. The 
quintal of 4 arrobas, or 100 lbs., = IOI -44 lbs. avoirdupois. The fanega, or principal corn measure, contains 
3,439 English cubic inches, and is therefore = l*Mi9 Winch, bushels. Hence B fanegas =* 1 Winch, 
quarter very net^ly. The vara, or measure of length, = 33 ‘384 Eng. inches. 
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Cross Return of ltritUh ami Foreign Trade at the Port of Valparaiso in Chili during the Year ending 

31st December, 18-12. 
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VAN 1)1 KM KN'S LAND, oh TASMANIA, a large island belonging to Great 
Britain, forming part of Australia, lying between *11° ‘JtV and *4:1° :U>' S. lat., and 
14-4° 40' anti 148° *J0' W. Ion. It is supposed to contain about ‘27, C XX) square miles. 
— ('See the Mercator's ('hart prefixed to tins work.) 

'Hiis land was discovered by the Dutch navigator Tasman, in 1{#42, and was named 
in honour of Anthony Van Diemen, at that time governor-general of the Dutch posses- 
sions in the Hast Indies; but it is now frequently called Tasmania, from its discos crcr. 
Previously to 1798, it was supposed to form part of New Holland, but it was then 
ascertained to be an island. It was taken possession of by the British in 1N():1; and 
in 1 SOI Hobart T own, the capital, was founded. 

The surface is generally hilly and mountainous ; but, though none of the land be of 
the first quality, there are several moderately fertile plains, and a good deal of the hillv 
ground is susceptible of being cultivated. On the whole, however, it is not supposed 
that more than alniut a third part of the entire surface of the island can be considered 
arable : but about a third more may be advantageously used as sheep pasture. As com- 
pared with New Holland, it is well watered. The climate, though variable, is, gene- 
rally speaking, good, and suitable for European constitutions ; and it is not exposed to 
the tremendous droughts that occasion so much mischief in New South Wales. Wheat 
is raised in considerable quantities. Wool, however, is at present the staple produce of 
the colony. 

Van Diemen’s I^and, like New South Wales, was originally intended to serve as a 
penal colony, and convicts are still sent to it; latterly, however, it has received a very 
con si deraid e number of free settlers. In 1841, the total population of the island, ex- 
clusive of aborigines, was as follows : — 




Frr *. 



I "on vl. M 

Males 

- 

- 

Male* 

- 

- I 4.1 l»» 

Female* 

- 

14,4»i3 

Female* 


2. 27 - r * 

Military 

- 

VJl 





Female* 

- 

243 



n;,:wi 



33,0 Vj 

Draml total 

- 

. sT5 


The prosperity of the colony was formerly a good deal retarded by the enormities 
committed by a banditti of runaway convicts, known by the name of bush-rangers ; and 
more recently by the hostilities of the natives. Vigorous measures were, however, 
adopted for the suppression of such outrages, by confining the natives within a limited 
district ; and these, we are glad to say, appear to have been effectual for their object. 

Hobart Town is situated in the southern part of the island, on the west side of the 
river Derwent, near its junction with Storm Bay, in lat. 42° 54' S., Ion. 1*17° - s *'• 
The water is deep, and the anchorage good. A jetty lias been constructed, acccssib e 
to the largest ships. TTie situation appears to have ln-en very well chosen; and the 
town has been judiciously laid out. In 1888, the district of Hobart Town contains 
14,!182 inhabitants, of whom 8,5.53 were convicts. The houses are supposed to 
worth, at an average, 50/. a year. There are several printing establishments in t u 
town, and various newspapers, some of them very well conducted. There is also .i 
Book Society, a Mechanics' Institute, and several respectable schools and academic*- 
The Van Diemen's I>and Banking Company, the Derwent Bank, and the Cmnmercia 
Bank, have each offices in Hobart Town. Tliey are joint stock companies. 

Launceston, the second town in tbe island, is situated in the northern part, at the hea 
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of the navigable river Tamar, which falls into Port Dalrymple. Its population may 
amount to about 10,000. It has a considerable trade with Sydney and Hobart Town, 
and with Kngland. 

Trade of Van Diemen's LatuL — Hardware, haberdashery, apparel, cotton and linen 
goods, woollens, malt liquor, spirits, wine, &c. form the principal articles of import. 

Here, as In New South Wales, wool forms by far the most important article of export; next to it is 
whale oil, and then follows wheat and flour, live stock, timber, whalebone, mimosa bark, and various 
lees important articles. The usual excess of the imports over the exports is accounted for here, as at 
Sydney, by the remittances to defray the cost of the convict establishment. 


Account of the Import and Export Trade of Van Diemen’s Land in 1839, 1840, and 1841. 


Countries from and to which Imp.r's and 

Y'alue of imports. 

Value of Exports. 

hx|>ort» were made. 

1839. ; 1810. • 

1841. 

1839. 

1840. | 1841. 

Great Britain 

British colonies 

L'nited ht. ites of America * 

Foreign slates 

£ \ £ \ 
571. I'M ' 737.251 

1.50,1 '6 1 217,013 ; 

* ,01.1 ! 6,896 

17,322 27,176 ! 

£ 

685,875 

135,148 

6,277 

24,681 

£ 

326,169 

545,156 

3,600 

£ i £ 

114,156 357,862 1 

511,321 271,899 

1,630 80 ; 

660 j 


■ 746,887 I 988,156 

851,981 

875,125 

8.7,107 630,501 j 


j 1839. 

1840. 

| 1841. j 

| Shipping inwards 

1 Ditto outwards - - - 

1 Tons. i 

79.281 

77^56 

Ton*. 

85,081 

86,70) 

1 Toms. j 

! 84,21* 

! 86,201 I 


Account of Imports into and Exports from Van Diemen’s Land in 1841, distinguishing those from and 
' to the U. Kingdom. 


Principal Article*. 


lnroKTi. 

A pp.irel - 
Beef and pork 
Hoots and shoes - 
ftuttcr and dime 
C.iiiv»»» and bagging 
< ..lions and linens 
t,l ass ami earthen scare 
II il*erdajdury 
Hardware 
Mats and caps 
Livestock 
Malt liauor 
Oilmen rv w ares • 

Silks and millinery 
Soap 

Stationery 
Spirit*, vi/. brandy 
genera 
rum 

Tobacco - 
Wine 


United 

Kingdom. 


62,18' 
29.079 
11.164 
in. .17.1 


12,711 
26.1 <*K 
1.5/NNI 

i.i.kio 


i s.nii 
n.vui 
21 ,.v*o 


Imp. mT* — conlititied. 
I Woollens and « loth# 

i A 11 other article* 


1,7 21 

2,9 70 
235 


1,647 

.1,2IC 


4 ,935 
295 

4 no 
866 
1,721 

nr> 

i ,.v.m» 


IH. 1V) 
22.936 i 
fit 1.719 
Ki,s>in 1 

II. 217 i 
44.953 ! 
3 7, *09 ! 
31.041 


Prim ipal Articles. 


I A, 

in.ioy 

23.646 
20,264 
7 ,080 
20,029 
21,714 
11,015 


Flour 
Wheat • 

Live stock 
t >il 

Timber • 

Whalebone 

Wool 

All other articles 


Total exports 



357,862 272.1339 630,501 


The increase in the production of wool has been quite as rapid here as in N. S Wales. The stock of 
sheep, which in 1828 amounted to M3 098 head, had, in lWH. increased to 

imports of wool from Van Diemen's Land into the l . Kingdom in 1820 did not exceed lbs., they 

amounted in 1842 to 3,491,081 lbs. ! Latterly, however, this colony has been imohed in the same dis- 
tress and difficulty that have occasioned such severe suffering in New South Y\ ales. Owing to a variety 
of circumstances, of which the most important, perhaps, was the increase 

the facility of obtaining discounts, the prices of most description* of ^ £ P i 

down to I83G. and a mania for speculative purchases became all but unn crsal Land ul i h ii «» 1824 

would not have realised more than from f>s. to 105- an acre, w-as, in 1 8.1b. cagerU bought up at prues 

ranging from lO.v. to 80*. ; and sheep and cattle, which in the \\% V€ Rut’latterU^Ml 

respectively fur a*. and 40s., could not in the latter be bought for less than J. And J2/. But latter!) , all 

this baseless faliric has fallen to pieces ; and the prices of most articles r «it.rted 

or even lower, occasioning, by their fall, the ruin of a vast number ol he “ f 

Ims almost entirely ceased ■ and the prices of lands belonging to pm ate parties are little better than 

nominal But though wvl-re In the meantime, a crisis of this sort allots no real sourceot wealth and 

cannot, therefore, txfof long duration. But the lesson it affords .v.niities^ 

colonists would do well to remember that a rapid nsc of prices ""‘J f ^ 

how desirable soever In the meantime, are the sure precursors of f * Newio.nh 
and ruin. The unset price of land in this colon? is fixed at the same extravagant rate as in New South 
Wales ; and has had. md no doubt will continue to have, the same pernicious consequences. 


Custom -H ousk Regulations, Rates of Pilotage, Harbour Dues, etc. 


]l) o 
, 0 0 
1 o 


Cu$lom-KoMe tUffulutions. 

(Hour* for public business from IO to ^ daily, excepting on 
Saturday, frt in 10 to 12.) £. m d 

Kmry of M British vessel, not colonial, with mcr- 
chandise . 

Entry of any foreign vessel - 
Permission to trade - 

Hum on each bond - 

Hue* on port clearance and fee 
Transports are free from port charges. 

Colonial Vet arts . — Kntry, and cle* sine to the out- 
jHirts - 

Fee on ditto - 

Kntry and clearance to the fishery or [ the out 
settlement . 

Fee on ditto . 

Clearance of an open boat • 

Annual licence for a boat 


4 0 


£ «. d. 
9 10 0 
0 10 0 


Duties. — On brandy, per gallon 
On Hollands or geneva, per gallon * . ... “ 

On rum, p" gallon, the produce of the West 

Indian colonies - - - ’ 1 1 '* 

On British gin. per gallon - - * » « 

On tobacco, jar lb. - - - u I t> 

The dutv on all spirits, either British or foreign, Is in- 
creased in proportion to strength, if over proof, according to 
Sykes’s hydrometer. 

On all merchandise of foreign produce or manufacture, an 
ad tvlorent duty of 5 per cent, on Importation, agreeably to 
* -.96., with the exception of wine, which 


is'suldected to a duty of 15 per cent. Good* of British manu- 
i facture are not subjected to any duty, 
n to o' * *■ “ • 

0 2 0 WWfiige. — On landing each cask, bale, or package 0 0 9 

n 1 0 On landing iron, per ton - - " S 2 JJ 

0 2 0 On lauding salt, per ton 

4 P 2 


- o 
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<Vi landing tiintier, ]M>r I .OOO rtxt 

<*u sliipping h va-k, b»l«‘, <»r |iAvka£t> 

(ki sl\ip|>ii\g iron, jxr ton 
IJn >hi|i|>ii’K -alt. jxr ton 

Colonial w hoi lamlol ur -l\ijn«Ml, 

to ant t h trgo. vsctrj»c for a -utterance. 


e *. ,i. 

- u i o 

- «> ii a 

- » .x u 

- O 1 o 

ii not nitijvi ttil 


frrj. — A » « rr«-l ain't* to lun.l or -hip n»Hla - <* I o 

A warrant to rniiuvr gooils famt under txmtl -(11(1 
On l.nnling tsvh r.k»k or |t.n knge of spirits or wm« 0 O f, 

tin tlir rr({ntr> of vrurU n.it c*i otlliw to ton* - * O O 

On th<< ri iri->trt of vr«A«'lt aU>vc 4«> toiii, |x r ion - (I 1 O 

To tlir> liiif drd, »n thv rr|ti»ttj of u-»rU - tl HI n 

On iiHlorving t-hango of nitthttrr - - l) )n p 

He nt anil t'Aartfr j. — A |J«>vt»mm«*nt order pub- 
ll'hnl thr 7th of 1’rhruMt, ISiii, tiu<« the follow irig rnib on 
spirit- and tolvaoeo, in tin* k.ng'i IkmuIoI -tores, m. — 

l-t. All »pirttu«>u- liquor-, 1*. .til. |vr too of u.'ij gallon-, 
for t trrt week, or ant )* r>od levs than a wrvk, during whn-h 
thr -June -lid I lx ilr|>«»iu-l. 

¥dlt. Tol«*vvo. fi,/- jxr ton for rrrrt vrtvk, or any jwnml 
levs than a wrxk, during whit h the -vine ■hall lx tlri*o\u.-i. 

.V 1 1 » . The amount of all -urli w.irrhmi-*. rent, in r«v|x>t 
of ant ex-k or patkxuv rvuumat to lx dt'Uverod, mu-t lx jmtd 
!>• tori' t h.- -.uni- » .in lx vi deli vered. 

4lhl>- No allow an- e *lutvevvr will at any time lx mute, 
in rr-t<t*i't of. nor will the government t»e Mii-wrt aMr for, any 
!«>.» Ivt tire. leAktirr, roldxrt , or i tiiiulti of any kind. 

<»nltrii»wi|<Grilff, ’t\th .*/ frbruar v. Iv/'t. — Krprtvmt at ion- 
having txvn mute to the lieutenant go ten lor, of the liu'Oll- 
renttMi-x and delay attending the -towing and tin-lowing ,.f 
goods in the Imnilol wtri-hi'uvs, a gang (if men li.u luvn 
a |>|>ointed Id be rni(ilr>tisl Under the -lorekivjxr for this pur- 
|v—e Mt.'lu— i vels , ami the following -t ale id i h.trges wiil lx 
reuuiivd to lx jmid — 

/■'"r >yiri(». — I’t r |'ljx, * l*il*e, or )iimcl)ivMi, eai h -tow- 
ing *M. . un-tow ing 1 1 . ».<!. 

I*« r k pipr, lu'gv* ead, or barrel, -towing un-tow- 


?’it t'.'i-e i-.-ntAining X or more 
ur-tuwing I J. 

JVr i ax . ontAinlng a levs quantity lb Vn 3 dozen, 


bottles, stowing 

: i-L, 


uiivt.>*inii .*W. 

t -r Tn/vrtc". — In large »eron», e.u h, -Owing b.L, un-tow 

mg •>.(. 

I*i i ix>, t'u'h, -towing -i. p viitvlowing hi. 

In k*'gs, e.n t>, -tow mg un-f.-w mg A/. 

In (.a-ket-, roll-, . r -mail xrons. -towing J /., un-t..w- 
ing L/. 

I-i < onw^uerii e of this arr.ingeim-nf , it i. to be Un,l.Td<~«d 
that no 1 i*»>iir« r- are to lx idnntr*-! mto or fin|dosetl .it the 
honlid u.iri'liiMiv, rti rt'l the -torekis-jxr'- gai.g, 

(..-•i- interidi-l to lx warihou*e<l under I —nil mu-t lx 


lard. si la-fore 1 ’£ o'c lo. k. 

Jfour. 'if attend, mi e it the t’o-t-in tu-u-r unis, from S 
o'd'-l tut I from the I -t of Vi-tmih r ti> the .■‘ih <if April, 
anil front '* till I f om the l-t of al is t 11 the .' 1 -t «d \u :u-t 
Till- appointt-l day- f T otxnng the l-.nihil WirihoU-x lor 
the deli ery of good, arc Morulays anil 1 t.ur-il.iy - :n m r\ 


week, at 1 oeloek, on whlrh days ihe duties must he rutld 
prior to Ilf oVIoek. Tulmi co Is l—uett on the name days, from 
lo to W uMin k. } 


fit lira i I'iloiitgr at tht lirrn'cnt.. 


Draught of water. 


) ‘i ditto 
13 ditto 
1 I ditto 
l'» ditto 
1<1 ditto 
17 ditto 
1H ditto 
1*1 ditto 

W ditto 


At Puri Dttlrijtnp/r . 
I’roreestmg aUnre \Vliirl|>ool Heach. 


- ^ o 111 


- 3 15 (.» 

- 4 A .'.} 

- 4 !i> 1I| 


.1 17 NJ 


Remaining 
below \\ lorl. 
, |HMit Ken. h. 


II* the pilot does not twiard the »r-»i'l out-lde tin* middle 
! ground at the 1 1 e.id- ,»r ( iGhru' To w n , or , tlie w eat her not jxr - 
| nutting hi- going nut-ide, if he he not ready to -how the 
: i h.inuel h> kivping fu- luiat in the fair way until the ship i .in 
j be Ui.trdi-d, he -hall foiteit half the pilotage inward-. 

1'or i-very tuitnlx’f of |m tin lxlow li, no < h.irge is to hr 
made : f*>r J a foot mid upward-, 1 foot i» to lx i I target I. 

toloni.il vivwl- are * semnted f i om the payment of pilotage, 
unle-s the ma-ti-r -hall make the signal for a pilot ami ;u n-pt 
; hi- -er sue. 

Harbour Dun at thr Itrrfftnt, 

; £ i. ,i. 

For iiit-iring and unuenring a vivxl within the 
| hart-nil , per regi-ts-r ton - - <» M I 

For i* tilt reinos.sl of tlie -Inp within the liarlMnir, 

P' r regi-ter ton - - M <* 1 

( o 1 on i.t 1 se .'i-l- under *v< » ton. )»'t r.gi-terto lie ev.-inv.t.-l 
friwil the pavtni'l't of the foregoing illliW, tltlle-a the v rvi. e- of 
the harbour matter lx -pe. itu alls la-pin nl. 


.41 I'm t I hill t, tuple. 


For ear' ' ret no- al of A -hip or 
, or mo. .ring., to o»l:er .mi 

Vi-'l.m. mil under ’* ,! 1 
r.i-ilon. and under t"l 
|l « i ton- rnd under ' 1 *• » 

'am ton- anti upw ani- 


se— el from ,ni' borage 
horage or nnairiiii:-. 



F. ii h »is il entering the liarlxur will lx i h.irge l wuli 

Vrsv 1 » be’onging to the jvrt re not to pay harbour dm .. 
Smisel. to lu- ds-etneil ioloiit.il that aie not r< gi.lend in 
Van Hi. men*. Land. 


The** detail * have Im>* ti prinrijially tlerivr-il fr*>in the Stufiftics t>f (hi- Cn(>tnt/. puLli-hod at lh»l»arf 
Town in |si:i ; ami partly from Lieut, lireton’s tniok, ami d'.lh rent r.nlnirnrutary I*< tfti is. 

VA N’l I.L A, the fruit of the Ejritlendrum Vanilla, a species of vine extensively cul- 
tivated in Mexico. It has a trailing stem, not unlike the common i\y, hut not so woody, 
which attaches itself to any tree that grows near it. The Indians propagate it by planting 
cuttings at the foot of trees selected for that purpose. It rises to the height of 1 H or ‘JO 
feet ; the flowers are of a greenish yellow colour, mixed with white ; the fruit is about 
8 or JO incites long, of a yellow colour when gathered, but dark brown or black when 
imported into Kurope ; it is wrinkled on the outside, and full of a vast number of seeds 
like grains of sand, having, when properly prepared, a peculiar and delicious fragrance. 
It is principally used for mixing with and perfuming chocolate ; itnd is, on that account, 
largely imported into Spain; hut as chocolate, owing to oppressive duties, is little used 
in Kuglaud, vanilla is not much known in this country. 

Vanilla is principally gathered in the intendancy of Vera Cruz, in Mexico, at Mi- 
santla, Colipa, Vacuatla*and other places. It is collected by the Indians, who sell it to 
the whites ( yentr tie rttznn ), who prepare it for market. They spread it to dry in the 
sun for some hours, then wrap it in woollen cloths to sweat. I-ike pepper, it changes 
its colour In this operation — becoming almost black. It is finally dried by exposing 
it to the sun for a day. There are four varieties of vanilla, all differing in price and ex- 
cellence; viz. the vnnillti Jina , the zaente, the rrzacatr, anti the vasura. The best conies 
from the forests surrounding the village of Zentila, in the intendancy of Oaxaca. 
According to Humboldt, the incnn exportation of vanilla from Vera Cruz may amount 
to from 900 to 1,000 millares, worth at Vera Cruz from 30,000 to 40, (XX) dollars. — 
Vanilla is also imported from Hrazil, but it is very inferior. 'Hie finest Mexican vanilla 
is extremely high priced. All sorts are subjected in this country to a duty of 5s. pci 
— (See Humboldt , Nouvtlle KsjHignc, 2d edit, tome iii. pp. U7. 46. ; Poinsett s Sotes on 
Mexico , p. 194. Sfc.) 

VELLUM, a species of fine parchment. (See Parchment.) 

VENICE, a famous city of Austrian Italy, formerly the capital of the repo y c 
of that name, on a cluster of small islands towards the northern extremity of tic 
Adriatic, in lat 45° 2.3' 53" N., Ion. 12° 20' 31* E. Population about 100,000. I he 
commerce of Venice, once the most extensive of any European city, is now co , np«j r | l 
tivcly trifling ; and the population is gradually diminishing both in numbers and wea 1 1 
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Her imports consist of wheat and other sorts of grain, from the adjoining provinces of 
Eombardy ami the Hlack Sea; olive oil, principally from the Ionian Islands; cotton 
stuffs and hardware from England; sugar, codec, and other colonial products from 
England, the l nitcd States, J3raz.il, 8c c. ; dried fish, dye stuffs, &c. Xlie exports prin- 
cipally consist of grain, raw and wrought silk, paper, woollen manufactures, fruits, 
cheese, &c., the products of the adjoining provinces of Italy, and of her own industry ; 
but her manufactures, so famous in the middle ages, are now much decayed. 

Port. — 'I ho islands on which Venice* is built lie w ithin a line of Ion/?, low, narrow islands, running 
N. and S., and enclosing what is termed the lagoon, or shallows, that surround the city, and separate it 
from the main land. I he principal entrance from the sea to the lagoon is at Malatnocco, about 14 league 
N. from the city ; but there are other, though less frequented, entrances, both to the S. and the N. of 
this one. There is a bar outside Malainocco, on which there are not more than 10 feet at high water at 
spring tides ; but there is a channel between the western point of the bar and the village of San Pietro, 
which has 10 feet water at springs, and 1 1 at neaps. Merchant vessels usually moor off the ducal palace ; 
but sometimes they come into the grand canal which intersects the city, and sometimes they moor in the 
wider channel of the Giurlocca. Vessels corning from the south for the most part mate Pirano or 
Itovigno on the coast of Jstria, where they take on hoard pilots, who carry them to the bar opposite to 
Malainocco. Put the employment of Istrian pilots is quite optional with the master, and is not, as is 
sometimes represented, a compulsory regulation. When one is taken, the usual fee from Pirano or 
Itovigno to the bar is 20 Austrian dollars, or about 41. On arriving at the bar, shins are conducted across 
it and into port by idiots, whose duty it is to meet them outside, or on the bar, ana of whose services they 
must avail themselves (For the charges on account of pilotage. R ce post.) 

Money. — Formerly there were various methods of accounting here ; but now accounts arc kept, as at 
Cienoa, in lire Italiane, divided into centesimi, or lOOth parts. The lira is supposed to be of the same 
weight, fineness, and, consequently, value as tin* franc. But the coins actually in circulation, deno- 
minated lire, are respectively equal in sterling value to about 5rf. and 4*d. The latter arc coined by the 
Austrian government. 

H eights and Measures. — 'Fire commercial w eights are here, as at Genoa, of two sorts ; the peso sottile 
and the peso grosso. The French kilogramme, called the libra Italiana, is also sometimes introduced. 

100 lbs. peso grosso = 10V18G lbs. avoirdupois. i 100 lbs. peso sottile = fifi‘428 lbs. avoirdupois. 

— I 27 H .10 lbs. Troj- | — 80728 lbs. Trov. 

— 17 00H kilogrammes. | — 30- 123 kilogrammes. 

— 4 sr> lbs. of 'Hamburg. — G2- 19G lbs. of 'Hamburg. 

— 9GJSG9 lbs. of Amsterdam . < — GO- 986 lbs. of Amsterdam. 

The rnoggio. or measure for corn, is divided into 1 staje, 10 quarto, or fil quartaroli. The staja = 2 27 
Winch, bushels. 

The measure for wine, an fora = 1 bigonzi, or S mastelli, or 4s sechii, or 192 bozzo, or 7G8 quartuzzi. 

It contains 137 Fnglish wine gallons. 

The holla — 5 bigonzi. Oil is sold by weight or measure. The botta contains 2 migliajc, or 80 miri 
of 2’> lbs. peso grosso. The iniro = •|-028 Fnglish wine gallons. 

The braccio. or long measure, for woollen = 2G - G Fnglisii inches ; the braccio for silks = 24 -8 do. 
The foot of Venice ==. I3‘6s Fnglish inches. — {XetAi-nbrt cher, anti Kelly.) 

Historical Xoticc. — Venice was the earliest, anti for a lengthened period the most 
considerable, commercial city of modern Europe. Her origin dates from the invasion of 
Italy by Attila in 1.512. A number of the inhabitants of Atjuilcia, and the neighbouring 
territory, flying from the ra\ a^cs of the barbarians, found a pour but secure asylum in 
the cluster of small islands opposite the mouth of the lJrenta, near the head of the 
Adriatic Gulph. In this situation they were forced to cultivate commerce and its sub- 
sidiary arts, as the only means by which they could maintain themselves. At a very 
early period they began to trade with Constantinople and the Eovant ; and notwith- 
standing the competition of the Genoese and l’isans. they continued to engross the 
principal trade in Eastern products, till the discovery of a route to India by the Cape 
of Good 1 lope turned this t rathe into a totally new channel. The crusades contributed 
to increase the wealth and to extend the commerce and the possessions of Venice. 
Towards the middle of the 1.5th century, when the Turkish sultan, Mahomet II., 
entered Constantinople sword in hand, and placed himself on the throne of Constantine 
and Justinian, the power of the Venetians had attained its maximum. At that period, 
besides several extensive, populous, and well cultivated provinces in Eombardy, the 
republic was mistress of Crete and Cyprus, of the greater part of the Morea, and most 
of the isles in the Egean Sea. She had secured a chain of forts and factories that ex- 
tended along the coasts of Greece from the Morea to Dalmatia; w hile she monopolised 
almost the w hole foreign trade of Egypt. The preservation of this monopoly, of the 
absolute dominion she bad early usurped over the Adriatic, and of the dependence of 
her colonies and distant establishments, were amongst the principal objects of the 
'V cuctian government ; and the measures it adopted in that view w'ere skilfully de- 
vised, and prosecuted with indexible constancy. ith tlie single exception ot ltome, 
Venice, in the 1.5th century, was by far the richest and most magnificent of European 
cities ; and her singular situation in the midst of the sea, on which she seems to float, 
contributed to impress those w ho visited her with still higher notions of her wealth and 
grandeur. Sannazarius is not the only one who has preferred A cilice to the ancient 
capital of the world ; but none have so beautifully expressed their preference. 

Vulerat Adrlacl# Vcnotam Neptunus in tuulis. 

Stare urbeni, ct toto ponerc jura mart. 

Kune mi hi Tarpeias quantinmis, Jupiter, arces 
Obi ice, et ilia tua mcenia Martis, ait ; 

Si Tiberlm pel ago prefers, urbem aspice utramque, 

I Ham homines dicas, hanc posuisse I>eos. 

41 ^ 
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Though justly regarded as one of the principal bulwarks of Christendom against the 
Turks, Venice had to contend, in the early part of the 16th century, against a com- 
bination of the European powers. The famous league of Cam bray, of which Pope 
Julius II. was the real author, was formed for the avowed purpose of effecting the entire 
subjugation of the Venetians, and the partition of their territories. The emperor and 
the kings of France and Spain joined this powerful confederacy. Hut, owing less *to 
the valour of the Venetians, than to dissensions amongst their enemies, the league was 
speedily dissolved without materially weakening the power of the republic. From that 
period the policy of Venice was comparatively pacific and cautious. lint notwith- 
standing her efforts to keep on good terms with the Turks, the latter invaded Cyprus 
in 1570; and conquered it, after a gallant resistance, continued for 11 years. The 
Venetians had the principal share in the decisive victory gained over the Turks at I.epanto 
in 157 1 : but owing to the discordant views of the confederates, it was not properly 
followed up, and could not prevent the fall of Cyprus. 

'Hie war with the Turks in Candia commenced in 1645, and continued till 1670. 
The Venetians exerted all their energies in defence of this valuable island ; and its 
acquisition cost the Turks above 2(30,000 men. 'Hie loss of Candia, and the rapid 
decline of the commerce of the republic, now almost wholly turned into other channels, 
reduced Venice, at the close of the 1 7 th century, to a state of great exhaustion. She may 
be said, indeed, to have owed the last 10(3 years of her existence more to the forbearance 
and jealousies of others than to any strength of her own. Nothing, however, could 
avert that fate she bad seen overwhelm so many once powerful states. In 1 7 *)7, the 

maiden city ” submitted to the yoke of the conqueror ; and the last surviving witness 
of antiquity — the link that unite<l the ancient to the modern world — stripped of inde- 
pendence, of commerce, and of wealth, is now slowly sinking into the waves whence 
she arose. 

'Hie foundation of Venice is described by Gibbon, c. 35. ; and in his 60th chapter he 
has eloquently depicted her prosperity in the year I2(X3. Mr. Ilallam, in his work on 
the Midtilt Ayes (vol. i. pp. 470 — 4S7.), has given a brief account of the changes of the 
Venetian government. Her history occupies a considerable space in the voluminous 
work of M. Sismondi on the Italian Republics ; but his details as to her trade anti com- 
mercial policy are singularly meagre ami uninteresting. All previous histories of 
Venice have, however, been thrown into the shade by the valuable work of M. Darn 
( Ilistnire de la Republitpte tit Cenise, 2d ed. H vols. 8vo. Paris, 1821.) Having had 
access to genuine soi rces of information, inaccessible to all bis predecessors, M. Darn’s 
work is as superior to theirs in accuracy, as it is in most other qualities required in a 
history. 

'J'ratle, Xaviyation , and Manufactures of the Venetians in the 15th Century. — The 
Venetian ships of the largest class were denominated galeasses, and were fitted out for 
the double purpose of war and commerce. Some of them carried 50 pieces of cannon, 
and crews of 6<X) men. 'Uieso vessels were sometimes, also, called argosers or argosies. 
They had early an intercourse with England ; and argosies used to be common in our 
ports. In 1325, Edward II. entered into a commercial treaty with Venice, in which full 
liberty is given to the Venetians, for JO years, to sell their merchandise in England, and 
to return home in safety, without being made answerable, as was the practice in those 
days, for the crimes or debts of other strangers. — ( Anderson's Chron. Deduction , Anno 
1325.) Sir William Munson mentions, that the last argosie that sailed from Venice 
for England was lost, with a rich cargo ami many passengers, on the coast of the Isle 
of Wight, in 1587. 

In the beginning of the 15th century, the annual value of the goods exported from 
Venice by sea, exclusive of those exported to the states adjoining her provinces in Eom- 
bardy, wax estimated, by contemporary writers, at 10,(XX3,(XX) ducats; the profits ot the 
out and home voyage, including freight, being estimated at 4,000,000 ducats. At 
the period in question, the Venetian shipping consisted of 3,000 vessels of from 100 
to 2<X3 tons burden, carrying 17,000 sailors; 300 ships with 8,00(3 sailors; and 45 
galleys of various size, kept afloat by the republic for the protection of her trade. See., 
having 1 1,000 men on Ixiard. In the dock-yard, 1 6,00(3 labourers were usually employ ed. * 
The trade to Syria and Egypt seems to have been conducted principally by ready money ; 
for 500,000 ducats are said to have been annually exported to these countries ; 100,000 
were sent to England. — (Daru, tome ii. p. 18‘J, Sec . ) The vessels of Venice visited 
every port of the Mediterranean, tfnd every coast of Europe ; and her maritime com- 
merce was, probably, not much inferior to that of all the rest of Christendom. So 
late as 1518, 5 Venetian galeasses arrived at Antwerp, laden with spices, drugs, silks 
Sec. for the fair at that city. 

'Hie Venetians did not, however, confine themselves to the supply of Europe with t ic 

• Thl* la the statement of the native authorltlea ; but there ran be no doubt that it 1* greatly ex 
aggerat*] ; — 1,600 would be a more reasonable number. 
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commodities of the East, and to the extension and improvement of navigation. They 
attempted new arts, and prosecuted them with vigour and success, at a period when 
they were entirely unknown in other Kuropean countries. The glass manufacture 
of Venice was the first, and for a long time the most celebrated, of any in Europe ; and 
her manufactures of silk, cloth of gold, leather, refined sugar, &c. were deservedly 
esteemed. The jealousy of the government, and their intolerance of any thing like free 
discussion, was unfavourable to the production of great literary works. Every scholar 
is, however, aware of the fame which Venice early acquired by the perfection to which 
she carried the art of printing. The classics that issued from the Aldine presses are 
still universally and justly admired for their beauty and correctness. The Bank of 
Venice was established in the 12th century. It continued throughout a bank of deposit 
merely, and was skilfully conducted. 

But the policy of government, though favourable to the introduction and establish- 
ment of manufactures, was fatal to their progressive advancement. The importation of 
foreign manufactured commodities into the territories of the republic for domestic con- 
sumption was forbidden under the severest penalties. The processes to be followed 
in the manufacture of most articles were regulated bylaw. — “ JJes Vannee 1172, un 
tribunal avoit ete crce pour la jyolice des artB et metiers, la qualite et la quantite des matures 
f'urent soiyncusement determinees ." — ( Darn, iii. 153.) Having, in this way, little 
to fear from foreign competition, and being tied down to a system of routine, there 
was nothing left to stimulate invention and discovery ; and during the last century 
the manufactures of Venice were chiefly remarkable as evincing the extraordinary per- 
fection to which they had early arrived, and the absence of all recent improvements. 
An unexceptionable judge, M. Berthollet, employed by the French government to re- 
port on the state of the arts of Venice, observed, “ Que Vindustrie des Vcnitiens , com me 
cel/e des China is, avoit etc prccoce, nuiis etoit rcstec stationnaire . ” — ( l)aru y tome iii. 
1>- lb*l.) 

M. l)aru has given the following extract from an article in the statutes of the State 
Inquisition, which strikingly displays the real character of the Venetian government, 
and their jealousy of foreigners : — “ If any workman or artisan carry his art to a foreign 
country, to the prejudice of the republic, lie shall he ordered to return ; if he do not 
obey, his nearest relations shall he imprisoned, that his regard for them may induce him 
to come hack. If he return, the past shall be forgiven, and employment shall be pro- 
vided for him in Venice. If, in despite of the imprisonment of his relations, he perse- 
vere in his absence, an emissary shall be employed to desjmtch him „• and after his death 
his relations shall he set at liberty !” — ( lom. iii. p. I 5(). ) 

The 19th hook of M. Darn’s history contains a comprehensive and well-digested 
account of the commerce, manufactures, and navigation of \ eiiice. But it was not 
possible, in a work on the general history of the republic, to enter so fully into the 
details as to these subjects as their importance would have justified. The Storia 
Civile e Politic, t del Commercio de' I'eneziani , di Carlo Antonio Marin, in 8 vols. 8vo., 
published at Venice at different periods, from 1798 to 1808, is unworthy of the title. 
It contains, indeed, a great many curious statements ; but it is exceedingly prolix ; and 
while the most unimportant and trivial subjects are frequently discussed at extreme 
length, manv of great interest are either entirely omitted, or are treated in a very, brief 
and unsatisfactory manner. The commercial history ot \ enice remains to be written; 
and were it well executed, it would be a most valuable acquisition. 


the primal share of the commerce of the Levant than to any other circumstance 
-aVle is far ro.n inconsiderable. But. unfortunately, there arc no means by which 
Amount The great articles of import are sug a r, coffee, and other colonial pro 


Present Trade and Manufactures qf Venice. — From the period when Venice came into the possession 
of Austria down to 1.H30. ft seems to have been the policy of the gove«iment to encourage Trieste in 
preference to Venice ; and the circumstance of the former being a tree port, gave her a very deenici ad- 
vantage over the latter. Latterly, however, a more equitable policy has prevailed. In 1830, Venice 
was made a fret? Z! ami has since fully participated In every privilege conferred on Trieste. But. 
notwithstanding this circumstance, the latter still continues to preserve the a»ccm( danc> La Thi 

of trade that has taken place at Venice has not been so great as might have been anticipated. 1 he 
truth W that executin' sofar as she U the entrepdt of the adjoining provinces of Lombardy \ enice 
1 » a *n o* c on ^id e rabl e* natural advn n t ag e as a trading city ; and her "an^thcl? 

middle ages ia more to be ascribed to the comparative 
sticeesa In engrossing the 
Still, however, her trade L .... 

pallv consist of silk and silk goods, wheat and other grain, Daper, jewellerj, glass, and glasswares, 
Venetian treAcle^ Imoka with a great variety of other articles, Including portions of most of those that 
are import^ U shmdd however tn- observed, that by t V the greater part both of the import and 
cx^port^tnide of the city is carried «m through. Trieste by coasting : vessels, .that .are 
between the *' 

practised to 
clandestinely 
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by a reduction of duties. The regulations as to the payment of the duties on goods destined for the 
interior, the clearing of ships, Ac., are the same at Venice as at Trieste ; which see. 

The uuiuijfacturcs of Venice are very various, and more extensive than is generally supposed. The 
glassworks which produce magnificent mirrors, with every variety of artificial pearls and gems, coloured 
beads, Ac.,' 'situated on the island of Murano, employ, in all, about 4,000 hands, including the women and 
children employed in arranging the beads (Rotrring.) Jewellery, including gold chains, is also ex- 

tensively produced ; as are gold and silver stud's, velvets, silks, laces, and other expensive goods; and 
treacle, soap, earthenware, wax-lights, Ac., to a greater or less extent. Printing is more extensively 
carried on in this than in any other city of Italy, and books form a considerable article of export. Ship- 
building is also carried on to some extent, both here and at Chiozza. In 183t>, the first steam-engine 
seen in Venice was set up for a sugar refinery 

From the circumstance of Venice being situated nearly opposite the mouths of the Brcnta, which 
bring down large quantities of mud, the probability is that the lagoon, by which she is surrounded, will 
ultimately be filled up. Under the republic this was a subject of great apprehension, and every device 
was resorted to that seemed likely to avert a result so pregnant with danger to the independence of the 
city. But now that there is no particular motive for hindering the inud from accumulating in the 
lagoon, it is probable that, in the course of time, the shallow will be converted into terra firina, and 
Venice lose her insular position. 

Railway to Verne* But whether the lagoon should, or should not, be filled tip, Venice will very 

speedily be connected with the mainland by artificial mentis. A railway is now in the course of t>«*ing 
constructed, which is to extend from the city to Padua, and thence to Verona, See. That part of this 
important work which passes through the lagoon is to be supported on arches, the construction of w hich 
is already far advanced. It may Ik* expected that the formation of this new and easy channel of com- 
munication w ith some of the most fertile districts of Lombardy, w ill be of considerable service to Venice ; 
and w ill tend, in some degree, to revive her decaying energies. 

There belong to the citv, exclusive'of fishing-boats, about 30,000 tons of shipping, of which a large 
proportion is employed in tin* coasting trade. Many of the inhabitants depend lor their subsistence on 
fi-diing in the lagoon, and thecontiguous |K>rtion of the Adriatic. — ( Exclusive of the authorities already 
referred to. see Holering’ s Report on the Statistics of Italy ; iicog. Diet. ; Commercial Circulars, $c.) 

A steam- packet lias been established iK-twcen Venice and Trieste. 


Skipping Chargts in the Port of Venice on Ships of different Nations, of the Burden of 300 Tons. 


IV-wripMon of Charge. 


Pit 4.i ge. 

From the har to th* (il.irc of finally mooring - 

4 »ut of the port of departure - 
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If to a port out of the (Oilph ol' Winn.* (hut if to n port In tho Gulph, 
I l«. Ics In Rli - 

( quarantine f'l/irifd 

If jwrformlng 7 ilm s, l>cii;g the mu.il time for vessel* from Knglaml - 

of ordinary charges - 

If in long quarantine, all ship* pa; extra - 

If departing in ballast, or with less than 4 a cargo, all ships, not 
Austrian, of lint umler trnty to be charged as such, pas estra 
| tnnntge dm*, 4 j cents (alxnit 3p/. sterling) per ton, being, on a 

I 34* ■ ton ship- - - 

| Total of extreme charges - - - 
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Ranking Establishments The old hank of Venice was founded so far hack as 1 171, being tiie most 

ancient establishment of the kind in Europe. It was a bank of deposit ; and such was the estimation in 
which it wa». held, that its paper continued to liear an agio as compared with coin down to 17!>7. when 
the b.ink fell with the government by which It had been guaranteed. At present there are no corporate 
hanking establishments in the city ; and no bank notes are in circulation. Then? are, however, several 
private hanking houses, which buy, sell, and discount bills ; and make advances on land and oilier .se- 
curities. They are under no legal regulations of any sort, except formally declaring the amount of their 
e.iptlal to the authorities when they commence business. The legal and usual rate of interest and dis- 
count is 6 per cent. It is not the practice to allow interest on deposits. Hills on Loudon arc usually 
drawn at 3 months, and on Trieste at I month. 

Brokers, Commission. Ac. — The number of brokers is limited, and they are licensed by government ; 
but the business of commission merchant and factor is open to every one. Before, however, commencing 
any trad#? or profession at Venice, a petition must be presented for leave to the authorities : but this is 
more a matter of form than any thing else ; its prayer being rarely, if ever, refused. 

The usual rat© of commission and factorage on tne purchase or sale of colonial produce is 2 i>er ernt ., 
and on manufactured goods 3 per cent., inclusive of broker’s commission, 1 per cent. A ship broker’s 
commission on the freight of a whole cargo is 2 per cent., and on a general cargo 4 per cent. By the 
custom of the place, merchants charge 2 per cent, on the inward and 2 per cent, on the outward freight 
of all ship* consigned to them ; and this, though they had done no more than recommend the master to 
a broker ! A bill broker’s commission is } per millc. Merchants and bankers charge a commission on 
int4-rnal bills of 4 per cent., and on foreign oo. of 1 per cent. 

Insurances are effected by companies and individuals. The government charges no dutv on the 
policies. 

Communications with Lombardy are effected by flat -bottomed vessels, which, passing through the 
lagoon, enter the canals and rivers, and make their way through most part of the country watered by 
the Po and Its tributaries. The freight of goods from Milan to Venice, distant about 170 miles, is about 
If. per ton. The principal products they bring down are grain, silk, hrmp, and flax, cheese, rhubarb, Ac. 
The country to tho north of Venice affords largo quantities of deals, which ar© shipped for Malta, .Sicily, 
and the Levant. . 

Quarantine Is enforced here the same as at Trieste. Ships coming from without tho Straits oi 
Gibraltar, provided there be no infectious discaso on board, are admitted to pratique on performing a 
short quarantine of 7 days In a part of the lagoon, about a mil© from the city. Long quarantine is per- 
formed a little farther on. The lazaretto, and establishments for passengers, Ac. performing quarantine, 
are among the best in Europe. Ships having foul bills, or coming from suspicious places, are sent thitner 
from Trieste. -- (For the quarantine charges, see anti.) r 

Provisions, Ships' Stores, gf c These articles may all bo had at Venice of excellent quality, but not 
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clirap, with, perhaps, the except!* n of bn ad. Water is conveyed to the city by JiKhterW and is conse- 
quently, pretty dear ; fuel is very : carre, ; nd very high priced. ^ 


an excise 


terlor of the Austrian states, the Cuntoin-limiM- allows no taren ■ 
but cases, casks, and other roieririK* |t« into the scale w ith their 
contents, anti Ihetlutv is levied on the xross weight. 

MiirltH, flee. «-omume«l in this city, helny liable to 
duty to cover the municipal expenses, hr.”; u’.lw .. ... 
irnn-ltound tasks, of 18 j»er cent, on the weight: and if not in 
iron-l*ound casks, of 1 U |»er cent. The tares allowed hetwt 
merchant* are as follow : — 

Cotton wool, Pernambuco and Bahia - . <± per cent. 

Hast India, Sec. - - - - 4 


Jamaica, muscovado - f 

i llourlton, brown and yellow, and East India of 
all colours .... 

refined, crushed ... 

Brimstone - - - - 

Italian hemp - 

Madde 

I Hungary i>ota»h • 

Un other articles, real tares arc usually taken. 


u to VH per cent. 
14 


VEIiA CRUZ, the principal sea-port on the western coast of Mexico ; lat 19° 1 1' 52" 
N., Ion. 96° 8' 45" W. Population (supposed) 1 8,000. Opposite the town, at the 
distance of about 400 fathoms, is a small island on which is built the strong castle of 
St. Juan d’Ulloa, which commands the town. The harbour lies between the town 
and the castle, and is exceedingly insecure ; the anchorage being so very bad, that no 
vessel is considered safe unless made fast to rings fixed for the purpose in the castle 
wall : nor is this always a sufficient protection from the fury of the northerly winds 
( l os 7iortea) y which sometimes blow with tremendous violence. Humboldt mentions, in 
proof of what is now stated, that a ship of the line, moored by 9 cables to the castle, 
tore, during a tempest, the brass rings from the wall, and was dashed to pieces on the 
opposite shore. — ( Souvrlle Ei s/mync, vd. ‘Jde, iv. 59.) Its extreme unhealthiness is, 
however, a more set ions drawback upon Vera Cruz, than the badness of its port. It is 
said to he the original seat of the yellow fever. The city is well built, and the streets 
clean ; but it is surrounded by sand hills and ponds of stagnant water, which, within 
the tropics, are quite enough to generate disease. The inhabitants, and those accustomed 
to the climate, are not subject to this formidable disorder ; but all strangers, even those 
from the Havannah and the West India Islands, are liable to the infection. No pre- 
cautions can prevent its attack ; and many have died at Xalapa, on the road to Mexico, 
who merely passed through this pestilential spot. During the period that the foreign 
trade of Mexico was carried on exclusively by the flata* which sailed periodically from 
Cadiz, Vera Cruz was celebrated for its fair, held at the arrival of the ships. It was 
then crowded with dealers from Mexico and most parts of Spanish America ; but the 
abolition of the system of regular fleets in 1778 proved fatal to this fair, as well as to 
the still more celebrated fair of Portohello. 

A light-house has been erected on the X. W. tingle of the castle of St. Juan. 9 The 
light, which is a revolving one of great power and brilliancy, is elevated 79 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

Commerce. — An individual, looking at a map of the world, would he apt to conclude 
that Mexico is one of the most favourably situated countries for commerce ; and, in 
some respects, this is true. Rut her trade labours, notwithstanding, under some 
serious disadvantages. Though washed by the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, neither of 
her coasts is accessible for several months of the year. On the E. coast, or that 
bordering the Gulph of Mexico, there is not a single good harbour; and during the 
season when the coasts are accessible, they are extremely unhealthy. Owing also to the 
rapid ascent from the shores to the interior, the construction of roads, and the transport 
of commodities to and from the inner provinces, is alike difficult and expensive. No 
doubt, however, an efficient government and an industrious people would speedily, in a 
great measure, overcome these obstacles to an extensive intercourse with the foreigner. 
Rut Mexico has neither the one nor the other ; and, at present, her trade is confined 
within the narrowest limits. Down to 1778, when the Spanish government relaxed the 
old prohibitive system, the foreign goods legally imported into Mexico comprised only 
a few Chinese and European manufactures ; the former brought annually in one galleon 
of about 1,400 tons, anti the latter sent once in three years exclusively in ships chartered 
by government from Seville or Cadiz ! On the opening of the trade in 1779, private 
capitalists engaged in it : and after that period, at an average of 12 years before and 
after, the returns for exports alone rose from 1 1 ,000,000 to 1 9,000,000 of dollars, the 
difference being chiefly in the quantity of specie. How much greater would the 
increase have been, if the trade had not been fettered with vexatious duties, first on 
articles of Spanish produce in the markets of Seville and Cadiz ; 2. on shipping for 
Mexico; 3. at Vera Cruz; and, 4. with an alcavalcty or transfer duty, at every step, 
from the merchant to the consumer ? On the breaking out of the civil war, the ports 
of Tampico, Mazatlan, and San Bins were opened by the new government ; and soon 
afterwards foreign vessels were admitted into all the ports on the same terms as 
Spaniards. The Spanish capitalists retired to Cuba or Spain ; and their places were 
supplied by British and American merchants who established themselves in the interior, 
and supplied the inhabs. in return for dollars with manufactured goods, the superior 
quality and cheapness of which has, no doubt, had some influence in depressing native 
manufactures. The jealousy of the natives, however, and the absurd threats of the 
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government against foreign artificers and traders, has tended to prevent their settling 
in the country, and engaging in any considerable undertaking, other than the mines ; 
and the depressed state of the latter, which have always furnished the principal article 
of export, has tended still further to depress and paralyse commerce. The roads, too, 
instead of being improved, have been .suffered to fall into a state of almost irreparable 
decay. In this respect, the following extract from one of the letters of M. Chevalier is 
decisive. “ The splendid road which, during the domination of the Spaniards, was 
constructed across deserts and precipices, by the merchants of Vera Cruz, to the summit 
of the upper country, is a melancholy instance of the carelessness with which the public 
interests of the country are directed. During the war of independence, this road was 
cut up in various points; and, down to this day, the enfranchised Mexicans have not re- 
placed a single stone, nor tilled up a single trench, nor even cut down one of the trees, 
which, in the absence of any considerable traffic, and under the influence of a tropical 
sun, are rapidly growing up to a magnificent size in the very middle of the road. In 
the upper country nothing would be more easy than to open noble means of com- 
munication. The soil is naturally level : and basaltic rocks, particularly adapted for the 
construction of roads are found in great abundance. Hut even where there are roads, 
the Mexicans make little use of them. They carry to a yet more extravagant length the 
inconceivable predilection of the Spanish race in favour of transporting their goods on 
the backs of animals. You expect to meet with carts and waggons : no such thing; 
every thing is conveyed on the backs of mules or Indians. Troops of lift le consumptive 
donkeys bring into the city, in parcels not much bigger than a man’s two lists, the 
charcoal required for the culinary operations of the inhabitants. The price of every 
bulky article is thus increased to an enormous degree. The interior districts are as in- 
accessible as if they were cut otr by an enemy’s army, and famine frequently ensues.” 

In consequence of this wretched state of the roads, of the insecurity consequent to 
the prevalence of revolutions, and the torpor and indolence of the inhabitants ( occasioned 
partly and principally by physical, hut partly, also, by moral causes), industry of all 
kinds is at an extremely low ebb ; and the commerce of the republic is far from being 
commensurate either with her population, or the number and value of her exportable 
products. 

The following table furnishes an official account of the vessels entering the ports of 
Vera Cruz, Tampico, San HI as, and Mazatlan during the year with the invoice 

value of their cargoes, Sec 
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'Hie above statement, though not complete, shows the comparative trade of different 
countries with Mexico, and proves that about half her imports come from Great Britain, 
which also takes off about 5-Gths of her exports, bullion, the chief article, amounting to 


about 17.000,000 doll. 

For a considerable period after the town of Vera Cruz had thrown off the Spams t 
yoke, the castle of St. Juan d’Ulloa continued in possession of the Spaniards. During 
this interval, the commerce of Vera Cruz was almost entirely transferred to the port o 
Alvarado, 12 leagues to the south-east. Alvarado is built upon the left bank of n river 
of the same name. The bar at the mouth of the river, about 1 ^ mile below the town, 
renders it inaccessible for vessels drawing al>ove 10 or 12 feet water. Targe ships arc 
obliged to anchor in the roads, where they are exposed to all the violence of the J lor 
winds, loading and unloading by means of lighters. Alvarado is supposed, hut pro >a M 
without much foundation, to he a little healthier than Vera Cruz. J he trade lias no 
mostly reverted to its old channel. 
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I$ut within these few years, Tampico has risen to considerable importance as a com- 
mercial sea-port. It is situated about GO leagues N. N. W. of Vera Cruz, in lat. 
20 u 15' .*30" N. , Ion. 97° 52' W., being about 104 leagues from Mexico. Hitherto it is 
said to have been free from fever. The shifting of the bar at the mouth of the river, 
and the shallowness of the water on it, which is sometimes under 8, and rarely above 
15 feet, are serious obstacles to the growth of the port. Vessels coming in sight are 
boarded by pilots, who conduct them, provided they do not draw too much water, over 
the bar. 1 hose that cannot enter the port load and unload by means of lighters ; moor- 
ing so that they may get readily to sea in the event of a gale coming on from the north. 

Kxports and Import s. — The precious metals have always formed the principal article 
of export from Mexico. During the 10 years ending with 1801, the average annual 
produce of the Mexican mines amounted, according to M. Humboldt, to 28,000,000 
dollars — ( Nout'elU ? b'spagne , iv. 187.); and in 1805 the produce was 27,1G5,888 dol- 
lars. — ( Id. iv. 88.) I3ut during the revolutionary war, the old Spanish capitalists, to 
whom most of the mines belonged, being proscribed, emigrated with all the property 
they could scrape together : and thi-? withdrawal of capital from the mines, added to 
the injury several of them sustained by the destruction of their works during the con- 
test, the interruption of all regular pursuits which it occasioned, and the insecurity and 
anarchy that afterwards prevailed, caused an extraordinary falling ofT in the produce of 
the mines. Within these few years, however, a considerable improvement has taken 
place. The efforts, and the lavish expenditure, of a few of the companies formed in 
this country for working the mines, have been so far successful, that some of them have 
been got again into good order, anti a large increase of produce may be fairly antici- 
pated, provided they are permitted to prosecute their operations without molestation. 
But, as we have elsewhere stated (see ante. p. 881.), some of the parties who sold or 
leased the mines began to put forward claims never beard of before, tlie moment they 
perceived that there was a reasonable prospect of the companies succeeding ; and in 
some instances they have not scrupled to enforce their claims by violence ! It is to he 
hoped that the Mexican government will exert itself to repress these outrages. If it 
have power to put down, and yet wink at or tolerate such disgraceful proceedings, it 
will make itself responsible for the consequences; and will merit chastisement as well 
as contempt. 

The total quantity of gold and silver coined in the different Mexican mints in 1840 
and 1811 was, in 1840, 1.8, 1.84, GIO dollars ; in 1841, 1 8,587,805 dollars: to which may 
he added about 4,000,000 dollars a year for the gold and silver raised and exported 
without being brought to the mints to he recoined. Hence the exports of the precious 
metals from Mexico may at present be estimated at from 1 7,000,000 to 18,000,000 doll. 


a -year. 

Besides the precious metals cochineal, flour, indigo, provisions, leather, sarsaparilla, 
vanilla, jalap, soap, logwood, and pimento are the principal articles exported from 
Vera C ruz. 

The imports consist principally of cotton, woollen, linen, and silk goods, paper, 
brandy, quicksilver, iron, steel, wine, wax, &c. 

According to Humboldt, the imports at Vera Cruz, before the revolutionary struggles, 
might be estimated, at an average, at about 1 5,000, (XX> dollars, and the exports at about 
22,000,000 do. 

It must, however, l>c observed that this statement refers only to the registered articles, 
or to those that paid the duties on importation and exportation. But exclusive of 
these, the value of the articles clandestinely imported by the ports on the Gulph, pre- 
viously to the revolution, was estimated at 4,500,000 dollars a year ; and 2,500,000 
dollars were supposed to be annually smuggled out of the country in plate and bars, 
and ingots of gold and silver. A regular contraband trade used £o be carried on between 
Vera Cruz and Jamaica : and notwithstanding all the eflfbrts of government for their 
exclusion, and the excessive severity of its laws against smuggling, the shops of Mexico 
were always pretty well supplied with the products of England and Germany. — (Hum- 
boldt, XouveUe Espagne, iv. 125. ; Poinsett's Notes on Afextco, p. 183.) 

Humboldt states, that the total population of Mexico, exclusive of Guatemala, may 
be estimated at about 7,000,CXK). Of this number about \ are Indians, the rest being 
Europeans, or descendants of Europeans, and mixed races. But notwithstanding this 
large amount of population, the trade we carry on with Mexico is very inferior to that 
which we carry on with Brazil. The following is an account of the real or declared 
value of all sorts of British produce and manufactures exported to the States of Central 
and Southern America in 1842: — 


Mexico 

Cluatenmla 

Colombia 

brazil . 


£ 

374,969 


States of the Rio de la Hnta 
Chili 

Peru - 


j€ 

- 909,791 

- 950,460 

- 684,313 


231,711 
- 1 ,756,80,% 
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The imports of British goods at second hand into Mexico and Colombia from the 
West Indies is still, however, far from inconsiderable ; and a pretty large proportion 
of the British goods sent to Chili are conveyed thence to Acapulco and other Mexican 
ports on the Pacific. We subjoin — 


An Account of the declared Value of the principal Article* of British Produce and Manufacture exported 
from the l'. Kingdom to Mexico, during each of the 271 Years ending with 1812. 
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Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles of Merchandise, exclusive of Bullion, imported into 
the L\ Kingdom from Mexico, during each of the 22 Years ending with 1*11. 
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The Mexican government issued anew tarilf in l*4d. It prohibits the importation of a gnat many 
articles ; and the duties it imposes on those that rnay be imported are, for the most part, heavy. This, 
however, is of comparatl vely little consequence, in so far at least as the foreigner is concerned ; for the 
smuggler takes off nearly a* large a supply of the prohibited and over-taxed products as w ould be taken 
off by the legitimate traders, were they admitted under reasonable duties. 

VKHDIGRIS (Ger. Grtinspan ; Fr. Vcrt-de-gris , Vtr<ht , It. Verderamv ; Sp- 
CrtrrfeniUo , Verdete y Verde-gris ; Bus. Jt/r), a kind of rust of copper, of a beautiful bl uisl» 
green colour, formed from the corrosion of copper by fermented vegetables. its specific* 
gravity is 1*78. Its taste is disagreeably metallic; and, like all the compounds into 
which copper enters it is poisonous. It was known to the ancients, and various ways of 

preparing it are described by IMiny. It is very extensively used by painters, and in 
dyeing ; it is also used to some extent in medicine. 'Ilie best verdigris is made at 
Montpellier; the wines of Languedoc being particularly well suited for corroding copper, 
and forming this substance. It is generally exported in cakes of about 25 lbs. weight 
each. It is also manufactured in this country, by means of the refuse of cider, &c. ; 
the high duty of 2s. per lb. on the foreign article giving the home producers a pretty 
complete monopoly of the market. 'Hie goodness of verdigris is judged of from the 
deepness and brightness of its colour, its dryness, and its forming, when rubbed on the 
hand with a little water or saliva, smooth paste, free from grittiness. — ( Thomsons 
Chemistry • Rees's Cyclopaedia . ) , 

VERJUICE (Ger. Agrest / Fr. Verjnn ; It. Agresto ; Sp. Agraz), a kind °f j iars ’’ 
austere vinegar, made of the expressed juice of the wild apple, or crab. The !• renc » 
give this name to unripe grapes, and to the sour liquor obtained from them. 
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VKItMICKLLI (Ger. Nudeln ; Du. Meelneepen, Proppett ; Fr. Vermicelli; It. 
Vermicelli , Taglmlini ; Sp. Aletrias), a species of wheaten paste formed into long, 
slender, hollow tubes, or threads, used amongst us in soups, broths, &c. — (See 

MaCCA KONI. ) 

VERMILLION. See Cinnaiiak. 

V IN EG All ( Ger. Ensign Du. Azyn ; Fr. Vinaigre ; It. Aceto ; Sp. and Port. 
Vi nag re ; Hits. Uftzus ; Fat. Acetum). — (See Acm (Acetic), for a description of 
vinegar.) A duty being imposed on vinegar of ‘2d. the gallon, its manufacture is 
placed under the control of the excise. A licence, costing 5/., and renewable annually, 
has to be taken out by every maker of vinegar, or acetous acid. In 1842, the duty on 
vinegar produced 23,842/., showing that 2,861,040 gallons had been brought to the 
charge. The manufacture is almost confined to Kngland ; the quantities produced 
in Scotland and Ireland being quite inconsiderable. The duty was reduced, in 1826, 
from id. to 2d. per gallon. 

All places for manufacturing or keeping vinegar must be entered, under a penalty of *>0/. No vinegar 
maker is to receive any vinegar, or acetous acid, or sugar wash, or any preparation for vinegar, without 
giving 1*2 hours’ notice to the excise, under penalty of 100/. Any person sending out or receiving 
vinegar shall, unless the duty on it he paid, and it he accompanied by a permit, forfeit 200/. All vinegar 
makers are to make entries at the next Kxcise-office of the quantity made within each month, and are 
hound to clear off the duties within a month of such entry, on pain of double duties. 

VITRIOL. Sec Copperas. 

VITRIOL, OIL OF. See Ann (Sulphuric). 

ULTRAMARINE (Ger. Ultramar in : Fr. Illtu d'outremcr ; It. Oltramarino ; Sp. 
Ultramar ; Rus. Ultramarin). a very fine blue powder made from the blue parts of 
lapis lazuli. It has the valuable property of neither fading, nor becoming tarnished, on 
exposure to the air, or a moderate heat ; and on this account is highly prized by painters. 
Owing to its great price, it is very apt to he adulterated. It was introduced about the 
end of the fifteenth century. 

I ’SAN OK, a period of one, two, or three months, or of so many days, after the 
date of a hill of exchange, according to the custom of different places, before the bill 
becomes due. Double or treble usance is double or treble the usual time ; and £ 
usance is ^ the time. When a month is divided, the usance, notwithstanding the 
differences in the lengths of the months, is uniformly lo days. Usances are calcu- 
lated exclusively of the date of the bill. Rills of exchange drawn at usance are allowed 
the usual days of grace, and on the last of the ;> days the bill should be presented for 
payment. — (See Exrn.vsia:.) 

U S U U V. See I ntkkkst a x i> A s n cities. 


w. 

WALNUTS, the fruit of the Jug la ns . or walnut-tree, of which there are several 
varieties. The walnut is a large handsome tree, with strong spreading branches. Ihe 
fruit is a pretty large, smooth, ovate nut, containing an oily kernel, divided into four 
lobes. The nut has been always held in high estimation ; it was called by the Romans 
Jons glans , the acorn or mast of .love, and hence the name of the tree. Ihe walnut tree 
is indigenous to Persia and the countries bordering on the Caspian Sea. It has long 
been introduced into Great llritain ; but the fruit seldom ripens in the more northerly 
parts of the island. Previously to the very general introduction of mahogany, the wood 
of the walnut tree was extensively used among us in making of furniture ; and it con- 
tinues to he largely employed for that purpose in many parts of the Continent. It is 
much used by turners ; and is superior to every other sort of wood for the mounting 
of guns ; a circumstance which caused great devastation among our walnut plantations 
during the latter years of the war. Great numbers at' walnut trees are annually con- 
sumed in the Haute Vienne and other departments of France, in the manufacture of 
the wootlen shoes or clogs used by the peasantry. The nuts are either gathered when 
ripe, being served up at desserts without any preparation; or they are plucked green, 
and pickled. — ( Poi ret y Ilistoire Ph ilosoph i q u e des Plantes, tome vii. p. 213. ; llees s 
Cyclopedia , $*c. ) 


Account of Walnuts imported, exported, nnd retained for Home Use, during 1841 and 1842 , with the 
Nett Duty thereon and the Hate of Duty. 
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.WANGIIKES.— WAREHOUSING SYSTEM. 

WANGIIEES, sometimes called Japan Canf.s, a species of cane imported from 
China. They should be chosen pliable, tough, round, and taper; the knots at regular 
distances from each other ; and the heavier the better. Such as are dark-coloured, 
badly glazed, and light, should be rejected. — ( Mi lb urn's Orient. Com.) 

WAREHOUSING SYSTEM. Hy this system is meant the provisions made for 
lodging imported articles ir. public* warehouses, at a reasonable rent, without payment of 
the duties on importation till they be withdrawn for home consumption. If re-exported, 
no duty is ever paid. 

1. Expediency and Origin of the Warehousing System. — It is laid down hy Dr. Smith, 
in one of his justly celebrated maxims on the subject of taxation, that “ Every tax 
ought to be levied at the time and in the manner that is most likely to be convenient 
for the contributor to pay it.” — {Wealth of Notions, p. 371.) No one can doubt 
the soundness of this maxim ; and yet it was very strangely neglected, down to 1 HO:i, in 
the management of the customs. Previously to this period, the duties on most goods 
imported had either to be paid at the moment of their importation, or a bond, with suffi- 
cient security for their future payment, had to be given to the revenue officers. The 
hardship and inconvenience of such a system is obvious. It was often very difficult to 
find sureties; and the merchant, in order to raise funds to pay the duties, was fre- 
quently reduced to the ruinous necessity of selling his goods immediately on their 
arrival, when, perhaps, the market was already glutted. Neither was this the only incon- 
venience that grew out of this system ; for the duties having to be paid all at once, 
and not by degrees as the goods were sold for consumption, their price was raised by 
the amount of the profit on the capital advanced in payment of the duties ; competition, 
too, was diminished in consequence of the greater command of funds required to carry 
on trade under such disadvantages ; and a few rich individuals were enabled to mono- 
polise the importation of those commodities on which heavy duties were payable. The 
system had, besides, an obvious tendency to discourage the carrying trade. It prevented 
this country from becoming the entrepot for foreign products, by hindering the import- 
ation of such as were not immediately wanted for home consumption; and thus tended 
to lessen the resort of foreigners to our markets, inasmuch as it rendered it difficult, or 
rather impossible, for them to complete an assorted cargo. And in addition to all these 
circumstances, the difficulty of granting a really equivalent drawback to the exporters 
of such commodities as had paid duty, opened a door for the commission of every species 
of fraud. 

Hut these disadvantages and drawbacks, obvious as they may nottr appear, did not 
attract the public attention till a comparatively hite period. .Sir Robert Walpole seems 
to have been one of the first who had a clear perception of their injurious influence ; and 
it was the principal object of the famous Excise Scheme, proposed hy him in 1733, to 
oblige the importers of tobacco and wine to deposit them in public warehouses; reliev- 
ing them, however, from the necessity of paying the duties chargeable on them till they 
were withdrawn for home consumption. 

N«> doubt can now remain in the mind of any one, that the adoption of this scheme 
would have been of the greatest advantage to the commerce and industry of the country. 
Hut so powerful was the delusion generated in the public mind with respect to it, that 
its proposal well nigh caused a rebellion. Most of the merchants of the day had 
availed themselves of the facilities which the existing system afforded of defrauding the 
revenue; and they dexterously endeavoured to thwart the success of a scheme which 
would have given a serious check to such practices, by making the public believe that it 
would be fatal to the commercial prosperity of the country. The efforts of the mer- 
chants were powerfully seconded hy the spirit of party, which then ran very high. The 
political opponents of the ministry, anxious for an opportunity to prejudice them in the 
public estimation, contended that the scheme was only the first step towards the intro- 
duction of such a universal system of excise as would inevitably prove alike subversive 
of the" comfort and liberty of the people. £In consequence of these artful misrepre- 
sentations, the most violent clamours were everywhere excited against the scheme. Gn 
one occasion Sir Hubert Walpole narrowly escaped falling a sacrifice to the ungovernable 
fury of the mob, which beset all the avenues to the House of Commons ; and, after 
many violent and lengthened debates, the scheme was ultimately abandoned. 

The disadvantages of the old plan, and the benefits to be derived from the establishment 
of a voluntary warehousing system, were most ably pointed out by Dean Tucker, in his 
“ Essay on the Comparative Advantages and Disadvantages of Great Hritain and frunce 
with respect to Trade,” published in 17.50. Hut so powerful was the impression 
made by tfije violent opposition to. Sir Robert Walpole’s scheme, and such is the force 
of prejudice, that it was not till 1803 that this obvious and signal improvement 
the greatest, perhaps, that has been made in our commercial and financial system 
could he safely adopted. # 

Regulations its to Warehousing. — The statute of 43 Geo. 3. c. 132, laid the fbunda* 
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tion of this system ; but it was much imprbvetl and extended by subsequent statutes, 
the regulations of which have been embodied in the act 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 57., which 
took effect on the 1st of September, 1833. 

This act empowers the commissioners of the customs, under the authority anti direc- 
tion of the L,ords of the Treasury, to nominate the ports at which goods may be ware- 
housed without payment of duty, and the warehouses in which particular descriptions 
of goods may be deposited. It also fixes the time during which goods are allowed to 
remain in the warehouse ; and prescribes the regulations as to their removal from port 
to port, their sale and stowage in the warehouse, the remission of the duties in case of 
loss by accident, the allowances for waste, &c. But as this statute is of much import- 
ance, we subjoin a full abstract of it. 

Ahstract op tub Act 3 8 c 4 Will. 4. c. 57. foh the Warehousing op Goods. 

Commencement of Act . — Aot to commence the 1st day of September 1833, except where any other 
commencement is particularly directed 5 1. 

Treasury to appoint Warehousing, Ports It shall be lawful for the commissioners of the treasury to 

appoint the ports in the L T . Kingdom which shall l>e warehousing ports for the purposes of this act ; and 
it shall be lawful for the commissioners of customs, subject to the directions of the commissioners of the 
treasury, to appoint in what warehouses or places of special security, or of ordinary security, as the case 
may require, in such ports, and in what different parts or divisions of sueh warehouses or places, and in 
what manner, any goods, and what sorts of goods, may be warehoused and secured without payment of 
any duty ujnm the first entry thereof, or for exportation only, in cases wherein the same may be pro- 
hibited to be imported for home use ; and also to direct in what cases (if any) security by bond shall be 
required in respect of any warehouse so appointed by them. — §2. 

Warehouse of special Security by Appointment . — Whenever any warehouse shall have been approved 
by the said commissioners, as being a warehouse of special security, it shall be stated in their order of 
appointment that it is appointed as a warehouse of special security : provided, that all warehouses con- 
nected with wharfs lor the landing of the goods to be lodged therein, and enclosed together with such 
wharfs w ithin w alls, such as are or shall be required by any act for the constructing of such warehouses 
and wharfs, and being appointed to l»e legal ouays, shall, without any order of the commissioners of the 
customs, be w arehouse-, for the purposes of this act, for all goods landed at such w harfs or quays at any 
port appointed by the commissioners of the treasury to be a warehousing port, and all such warehouses 
shall be warehouses of special security. — $3. * 

Ponds given previous to Act to continue in force. — All appointments of warehouses made under the 
authority of any other act in force at the commencement of this act shall continue in force as if the 
same had lx en made under the authority of this act. and all bonds given in respect of any goods ware- 
housed under any act iu force at the commencement of this act shall continue in force for the purposes 
of this a* ‘ 4 . 

Commissioners to provide Warehouses for 'Tobacco. — The commissioners of customs shall, out of the 
monies arising from the duties of customs, provide from time to time warehouses for the warehousing of 
tobacco at the ports into which tobacco may tie legally imported: provided, that for every hogshead, 
chest, or case* of tobacco so w arehoused the importer or proprietor thereof shall pay, for warehouse rent, 
such sum or sums, not exceeding any sum payable under any act in force at the commencement of this 
act. and at such periods and in such 'manner its the commissioners of the treasury shall direct ; and all 
such sums shall be paid and appropriated as duties of customs. — $ 5. 

Power to revoke or alter an Appointment . — It .shall be lawful for the commissioners of the treasury by 
tlu-ir warrant, and for the commissioners of the customs by their order, to revoke any former warrant 
or any former order, or to make any alteration in or addition to any former warrant or any former order 
made by them respectively. — ^ fi. 

Publication of Appointment in Gazette Every order made by the commissioners of customs in respect 

of warehouses of special security, as well those of original appointment as those of revocation, alter- 
ation, or addition, shall be published in the l.ondon Gazette, for those appointed in Great Britain, and 
in t tie Dublin Dazettc for those appointed in Ireland. — J 7. 

Warehouse-keeper may give ceiwrat Bond. — Before any goods be entered to be warehoused in any' 
warehouse in respect of which security by bond is required, the proprietor or occupier of such ware- 
house, if he be w illing, shall give general security bv bond, with 2 sufficient sureties (the 6 & 7 Viet, 
c. si. requires only I surety), for the payment of tlio full duties of importation on all such goods as shall 
at any time he warehoused therein, or for the due exportation thereof; and if such proprietor or oc- 
cupier be not willing to give such general security, the different importers of the separate quantities of 
goods shall, iifton each importation, give such security in respect of the particular goods imported by 
them respectively, before such goods be entered to be warehoused — $ 8. 

Sale <f Goods m H'ai chouse by Proprietor to be valid . — If any' goods lodged in any warehouse be the 
property of its occupier, and be bond fide sold by him, and upon such sale there shall have been a 
written agreement, signed by the parties, or a written contract of sale made, executed, and delivered 
by a broker or other person legally authorised on behalf of the parties respectively, and the amount of 
the price stipulated in tin* said agreement or contract shall have been actually- paid or secured to be paid 
l>y the purchaser, every such sale shall be valid, although such goods shall remain in such warehouse; 
provided a transfer of such goods, according to such sale, shall nave been entered in a book to be kept 
for that purpose by the officer of the customs having the charge of such warehouse, who is hereby 
required to keep suefi book, and to enter such tracers, w ith the dates thereof, upon application of the 
ow ners of the goods, and to produce such book uptfft demand made $i>. 

Stowage in Warehouse to trfbrd easy Access. — All goods warehoused shall be stowed in such manner 
as that easy access may’ be had to every’ package and parcel of the same ; and if the occupier shall omit 
so to stow the same, he shall for every such omission forfeit the sum of .V. ; and if any goods be taken 
out of the warehouse without duo entry of the same with the proper officers of the customs, the occupier 
of the warehouse shall lie liable to the payment of the duties due thereon. — § 10. 

Goods fraudulently concealed or removed, forfeited. %c. — If am’ goods warehoused be fraudulently 
concealed in or removed from the warehouse, the same shall be forfeited ; and if any importer or pro- 
prietor of any goods warehoused, or any person in his employ, shall by any contrivance fraudulently 
open the warehouse or gain access*to the goods, except in the presence of the proper officer acting in the 
execution of his duty, such Importer or proprietor shall forfeit and pay for every such oflTeuce the sum 
of 6 <» 0 f § ||. 

Examination on Entry and Landing. — Within 1 month after any tobacco shall have been warehoused, 
and upon the entry and landing of any goods to be warehoused, the propex officer of the customs shall 
take a particular account of the same, and shall mark the contents on each package, and shall mark the 
word “ prohibited ” on such packages as contain goods prohibited to be imported for home use ; and all 
goods shall bo warehoused and kept in the packages in which they have been imported, and no alteration 
shall be made in th© packages or the packing of any goods In the warehouse, except In the cases herein 
provided. — } 12 . 
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floods to be car ri ft! to Warehouse under Authority of Officers of Customs. — All goods filtered to hr 
warehoused, or to be re- warehoused. shall Im» carriol tt) the warehouse under the rare or with the audio, 
rity or permission of the projx*r officer of customs, and in such manner, and hy such persons, and hy 
such road* or ways, and within such sjxices of time, as the said orticer shall authorise, |H*rmlt, or direct : 
and all such good* not so carried shall lx* forfeited. $ P. 

Cihh/s to be ef eared in 3 Years , and Ship's Stores in I IVnr. — All goods w hich have been warehoused , 
shall be duly cleared, either for exjxirtatiou or for home use, within 3 years, and all surplus stores of 
ships within I year, from the day of the first entry thereof (unless further time Ik* giv**n by the commis- 
sioners of the treasury) ; and if any such gtxxUbe not so rleared.it shall he lawful for the commissioners 
of customs to cause them to be sold, and the produce shall he applied to the payment of warehouse rent 
and other charges, and the overplus, if any, paid to the proprietor ; and such goods, when sold, shall 
lx' held subject to all the conditions to which they were subject previous to such sale, except that a fur- 
ther time of 3 months from the date of the sale shall 1 m* allowed to the purchaser for clearing such goods 
from the warehouse ; and If the goods so sold shall not lx* duly cleared within such 3 months, the same 
shall be forfeited : provided, that if the goods so to bo dis|tosed of shall have been imports! by the Last 
India Company, or l>e of the description calh*d “piece goods,” imported from places within the limits of 
their charter into the port of London, the same shall, at the requisition of the commissioner* of customs, 
be duly exposed to sale by the said company at their next ensuing sale, and shall be sold for the highest 
price then publicly ottered for them. — 5 14. * 

In case of Accident, Duty to bt' remitted. — If any goods entered to be warehoused, or entered to he 
delivered from the warehouse, he lost or destroyed by any unavoidable accident, either on shiplntard or 
in the landing or shipping of the same, or in the receiving into or delivering from the warehouse, the 
commissioners of customs shall remit or return the duties payable or puid on the goods so lost or 
destroyed. — \ 13. 

Entry for Exportation or Home I’se. — No goods which have been warehoused shall Ik* taken or de- 
livered from the warehouse except upon due entry, and under care of the proper officer* for ex|H>rtatinn. 
or upon due entry and payment of the full duties payable thereon for home use ; except goods delivered 
into the charge of the searchers to l>c shipped as stores, and which shall and may be so ship|>ed without 
entry or payment of any duty for any ship of the burden of 70 tons at least, bound upon a voyage to 
foreign parts, tin* probable duration of which out and home will not be less than 40 days : provided that 
such stores shall be duly borne U|x>n the ship's victualling bill, ami shall be shipped in such quantities 
and subjt'Ct to such directions and regulations as the commissioners of customs shall direct and appoint. 
— 5 16 . 

Hum for Stores and surplus Stores maybe shipped without Entry Any rum of the British plantations 

may bo delivered into the charge of the searcher, to lx* shippiM as stores for any ship without entry fir 
payment of any duty, and any surplus stores of any shin may he deli* er«*d into the charge of the searcher, 
to be reshipped as stores for the same ship, or for the same master in another ship, without entry or 
payment of duty, such rum and such surplus stores Ix-ing duly borne upon the victualling bills of such 
ships respectively ; and if the ship for the future use of which any surplus stores haw been warehoused 
shall have t>ecn broken up or sold, such stores may be so delivered for the use of any other ship belong- 
ing to the same owners, or may lx* entered for payment of duty, and delivered for the private use of sta ll 
owners, or any of them, or of the master or purser of such ship. \ 17. 

Doties to be paid on original tluantihes, except in certain Cases. — l*|x>n the entry of any goods to he 
cleared from the warehouse, if the same be t*«»r home use, the person entering such goods inwards shall 
deliver a bill of the entry, and duplicates thereof, in like manner ;i9 is directed in the ease of goods en- 
tered to be lauded, as far as tin* same is applicable, and at the same time shall pa\ down to the proper 
officer of the customs the full duties of customs payable thereon, and not being less in amount than 
according to the account of the quantify first taken of the resjxvtive packages or parcels of the goods in 
such entry at the examination thereof at the time of the first entry ami landing of the same, w ithout any 
abatement on account of any deficiency, except as by this act is otherwise provided ; and if the entry 
he for exportation or for removal to any other w arehouse, and any of the packages or parcels of the goods 
bo deficient of their respective quantities according to the account first taken, a like entry inwards shall 
also Ik* passed in respect of the quantities so deficient, and the full duties shall he paid on the amount 
thereof before such packages or parcels of goods shall be delivered or taken for exportation or removal, 
except as by this art is otherwise provided ; and if any good* so deficient in quantity shall be such as are 
charged to pay duty according to the value thereof, such value shall lx* estimated *ut the price for w hich 
the like sorts of gomls of the best quality have been last or lately sold, either at any sale of the Last India. 

Company, or in any other manner, as the ease may lx* 5 l*- 

Duties on Tobacco , Sugar , and Spirits to be charged in i Quantities delivered, except in certain Cases. — 
The duties payable upon tobacco, sugar, and spirits respectively, when taken out of warehouse for home 
use, shall be chafged upon the quantities ascertained by the weight, measure, or strength of the same 
actually delivered ; except that if the sugar shall not he in a warehouse of special security, no greater 
abatement on account of deficiency of the quantity first ascertained as aforesaid shall In* made than shall 
lx* after the rate of 3 per cent, of such quantity for the first 3 mouths, and 1 per cent, for every subsequent 
mouth during which such sugar shall have boon warehoused ; and except, that if the spirits (being any 
other spirits than rum of the British plantations) shall not lx* in a warehouse of special security, no 
greater abatement on account of deficiency of the quantity or strength first ascertained as aforesaid shall 
lx* made than shall be after the several rates of allowances following ; vis. 

For ]no gallon*, hydrernetor |»roaf ; vl/. j For every K«) gnllom, hydrometer proof ; viz. 

K.X any turn- not nrmlin* f month* • 1 gallon For time IH month* and not ex- 

For an v time exceeding 6 months and not exceed- eeeding 2 year* - * 1 g;i oil* 

In* l‘( MHfiihi - ... a gallon* For an y Ume exceeding X years - - o gallon* 

For an* lima ex* eating 12 months and not ex- J 

eroding 1H months - - - - 3 galloi 

Provided that no abatement shall bo made in respoctAany deficiency In quantity of any spirit* occasioned 
either by leakage or ;u?cidont, and not by natural evaporation, in wnatever warehouse the same may be, 

except a* by this act Is otherwise specially provided ^ It). 

Importer may enter Goods for Ilome l’se, ffc . , although not actually warehoused — If, after any goods 
have been duly entered and landed to 1 h» warehoused, and before the same have been deposHod In the 
warehouse, the Importer shall further enter the same or any part thereof for home use or for exportation 
as from the warehouse, the goods so entered shall be considered as virtually and constructively ware- 
housed, although not actually deposited in the warehouse, and may be deli veretl and taken for home use 
or for exportation, as the case may be $ 20. 

Goods may be removed to other Ports to be rewar choused. — Any goods which have been warehous t 
at some port in the U. K. may be removed by sea or inland carriage to any other port in the same, in 
which the like goods may be warehoused upon importation, to be rewarehoused at such other port, aim 
again as often as may be required to any otner suen port, to be there rewarehoused, subject to the reg - 
lations herein-nfler mentioned ; vlx. 12 hours' notice in writing of the intention to remove suen g°y 
shall be given to the warehouse officer, specifying the particular goods Intended to be removed, and 
marks, numbers, and descriptions of the packages In which the same are contained, in what snip import ,# 
when and by whom entered Inwards to be warehoused, anti. If subsequently rewarehoused, when a 
by whom rewarehoused, and to what port the same are to be removed ; and thereupon the warenous 
officer shall take a particular account of such goods, and shall mark the contents on every pack ago 
preparation for the delivering of the same for the purposes of such removal, and previous to the delivery 
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thereof may cause the proper seals of office to be affixed thereto : provided that tobacco, the produce of 
the British possessions In America or of the United States of America, and purchased Tor the use of his 
Majesty’s navy may be removed by the purser of any ship of war in actual service to the ports of Roches- 
ter, Portsmouth, or Plymouth, to be there rewarchoused, in name of such purser, in a warehouse 
approved for that purpose by the commissioners of custom*. — $ *21. * 

Entry qf Goods for Removal. — Before such goods be delivered to be removed, due entry of the same 
shall be made, and a proper bill of such entry, with duplicates thereof, be delivered to the collector or 
comptroller, containing the before- mentioned particulars, and an exact account of the quantities of the 
different sorts of goods ; and such bill of entry, signed by the collector and comptroller, shall be the war- 
rant for the removal of such goods ; and an account of the same, containing all such particulars, shad 
be transmitted by the officers of the port of removal to the officers of the port of destination ; and upon 
the arrival of such goods at the port of destination due entry of the same to be rewarehoused shall in 
like manner be made with the collector and comptroller at such port, containing all the particulars and 
accounts before mentioned, together with the name of the port from which such goods have been removed, 
and the description and situation of the warehouse in which they are to be warehoused : and the bill of 
such entry, signed by such collector and comptroller, shall be the warrant to the landing officer and the 
warehouse officer to admit such goods to be there rewarehoused, under such examination as is made of 
the like goods when first warehoused upon importation from parts beyond the seas ; and the particulars 
to be contained In such notice and in such entries shall he written and arranged in such form and man- 
ner as the collector and controller shall require; and the officers at the port of arrival shall transmit to 
the officer* at the port of removal an account of the goods so arrived, according as they shall upon 
examination prove to be, and the warehouse officers at the port of removal shall notify such arrival in 
their l>ooks. — § 22. 

Jiond to rewarehouse , which may be given at either Port. — The persons removing such goods shall at 
the time of entering the same give bond, w ith 1 sufficient surety, for the due arrival and rewarehousing of 
such goods within a reasonable time, (with reference to the distance between the respective ports, to be 
fixed by the commissioners of customs), which bond maybe taken by the collector and comptroller either 
of the port of removal or of the port ot destination, as shall best suit the residence or convenience of the 
persons interested in the removal of such goods ; and if such bond be given at the port of destination, a 
certificate thereof, under the hands of the collector and comptroller of such port shall, at the time of en- 
tering the goods, Ik? produced to the collector or comptroller of the port of removal t *23. 

Bond how to be discharged — Such bond shall not be discharged unless such goods shall have been duly 
rewarehoused at the port of destination within the time allowed for such removal, or shall have been 
otherwise accounted for to the satisfaction of the said commissioners, nor until the full duties due upon 
any deficiency of such goods shall have been paid, nor until fresh security have been given in respect of 
such go<Kls as herein after provided, unless such goods shall be lodged in some warehouse in respect of 
which general security has Ireen given by the proprietor or occupier, or in some warehouse iu respect of 
which no security is required. — ^ *24. 

(uxxls rewarehoused held on Terms of the first Warehousing. — Such goods, when so rewarehoused, 
may be entered and ship|M?d for exportation, or entered and delivered lor home use, as the like goods may 
be when first warehoused upon importation, and the time when such goods shall be allowed to remain 
rewarehoused at such port shall be reckoned from the day when the same w ere first entered to be w are- 
housed. — s *2*>. 

On Arrival, after Forms <f retrarehousing , Parties may enter to export , If upon the arrival of snch 

goods at the port of destination the parties shall hedesirous forthwith to export the same, or to pay duty 
thereon for home use, without lodging the same in the warehouse for which they have been entered and 
examined to Ik 1 rewarchoused, it shall be law ful for the officers of the customs at such port, after all the 
formalities of entering and examining such goods for rewarehousing have been duly performed (except 
the actual labour of carrying and lodging the same in the warehouse), to consider the same as virtually 
or constructively rewarehoused, and to permit them to be entered and shipped for exportat ion, or to be 
entered and delivered for home use, upon payment of the duties due thereon ; and the account taken 
for the rewarehousing of such goods may serve as the account for delivering the same as if from 
the warehouse, either for shipment or for payment of duties, as the case may be ; and all goods so ex- 
ported, or for which the duties have been so paid, shall be doomed to have been duly cleared from the 
warehouse. — $ *2t». 

Removal in the same Port. — Any goods which have been warehoused in some warehouse in the port of 
London may, with the permission of the commissioners of customs first obtained, be removed to any other 
warehouse in the said port in w hich the like goods may be warehoused ; and any go«>ds which have been 
warehoused in any other port may, with the permission of the collector and comptroller of such port first 
obtained, be removed to anv other Warehouse in the same port in which like goods may be warehoused, 
under such regulations as the commissioners of customs shall direct ^ ‘27. 

Goods and Parties subject to original Conditions . — All gtxxis which shall have been removed from ono 
warehouse to another, whether in the same or in a different port, and all proprietors of such goods, shall 
be subject to all the conditions to which they would have been subject had such goods remained in the 
warehouse where they were originally warehoused. — % *28. 

C iottds sold, new Owm'r may give Rond. — If any goods have been warehoused in respect of which 
general security by bond shall not have been given by the proprietor or occupier, and particular security, 
as in such case is required, shall have been given by the importer of such goods, and the goods shall have 
been sold or disposed of, so that the original bonder shall be no longer interested in or have control over 
such goods, it shall be lawful to admit fresh security to be given by the bond of the new proprietor of 
such goods, or persons having the control over the same, with his sufficient surety, and to cancel the 
bond given by the original bonder, or to exonerate him and his surety to the extent of the fresh security 
so given. — ^ 29. 

Bond of Remover to be in force until Bond be given by new Owner . — If the person removing any goods 
from 1 port to another, and who shall have given bya d in respect of such removal and rewarehousing, 
shall continue to be interested in such goods aMpthe same have been duly rewarehoused, and such 
goods shall have been so rewarehoused in some w arehouse, in respect of which security is required, and 
the proprietor or occupier of the same shall not have given general security, the bond in respect of such 
removal and rewarehousing shall be conditioned and continue in force, lor the rewarehousing of such 
good*, until fresh bond be given by some new proprietor or other person, in manner heretn-before pro- 

To sort t separate , and rci>ack in same or equal Packages. — It shall be lawful in the warehouse to sort, 
separate, pack, and repack any goods, and to make such lawful alterations therein, or arrangements 
thereof, as may be necessary either for the preservation of such goods, or in order to the sale, shipnaent, 
or legal disposal of the same ; provided that such goods be repacked in the same packages in which the 
samo goods, or some part of the whole quantity of the same parcel of goods, were imported, or in packages 
of entire quantity equal thereto, or in such other packages as the commissioners of customs shall permit 
(not being less in any case. If the goods be to be exported or to be removed to another warehouse, than 
may be required by law for the importation of such goods) ; and also in the warehouse to draw on any 
wine, or any rum of the British plantations, into reputed quart bottles or reputed pint bottles, for the 
purpose onfy of being exported from the warehouse ; and also to draw off any such rum Into casks con- 
taining not less than 20 gallons each, for the purpose only of being disposed of as stores for ships ; and 
also to draw off any other spirits into reputed quart bottles, under such regulations as the commissioners 
of customs shall from time to time direct, for the purpose only of being exported from the warehouse ; 
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ami aUo to draw off and mix with any wine any brandy secured in the naino warehouse. not exceeding 
the proportion of 10 gallon* of brandy Co 100 tfallonti of wine ; and also to fl/i up any casks of wine or 
spirit* from any other casks of the same. rt'ijMt'Civrly seour»*d In the same warehouse ; and also Jn any 
warehouse of special security to rack off any wine from the lees, and to mix any wines of the same sort 
erasing from the casks all import brands ; and also to toko such moderate samples of goods ns may hj 
allowed by the commissioners of custom*, without entry and without payment of duty, except as the same 
may eventually become payable, on a deficiency of the original quantity. — $ 31. 

S'o Alteration in • Good* or Package but according as the Commissioners direct." — No alteration shall be 
made in any goods or packages, nor shall any wine, rum, brandy, or spirits be bottled, drawn off, mixed, 
or filled up, nor shall any samples betaken except after such notices given by the respective importers or 
proprietors, and at such times and in such manner, and under such regulations and restrictions, as the 
commissioners of customs shall require and direct. — ^ 3’J. 

Repacking in pro/ier Packages — Whereas it may happen, that after the rtmacklng Into proper parkages 
of any parcel of goods which hare been unpacked and separated or drawn off from the original package in 
any of the cases hereln-before provided for, there may remain some surplus quantities of the respective 
parcels of such goods, which may not be sufficient to make or fill up any 1 of such proper packages, or it 
may happen that some part of such goods, when separated from other parts, may be such refuse, or in so 
damaged a state as to be worthless, or that the total quantity of such parcel of goods may lx* reduced l*y 
the separation of dirt or sediment, or by the dispersion of dust or otherwise : and whereas the duties 
payable on such goods may have been levied at a rate having regard to a jtist allowance for the state in 
which such goods arc imported, and it is not proper that any manufacturing process should ho performed 
in such warehouse to the detriment of tiie revenue ; it is therefore enacted, that after such good* have 
been repacked in proper packages, the commissioners of customs, at the request of the importer or pro- 
prietor of such goods, may permit any of such refuse, damaged, or surplus goods not contained in any of 
such packages Co be destroyed ; and If the goods bo such as may be delivered for borne use, the duties 
shall be immediately paid upon any part of such surplus as may remain, and the same shall be delivered 
for home use accordingly ; and if they be such as may not be so delivered, such surplus as may so remain 
shall be disposed of for the purpose of exportation in such manner as the commissioners shall direct ; and 
thereupon the quantity contained in each of such packages shall be ascertained and marked upon the 
same, aod the deficiency shall be ascertained by a comparison of the total quantity In such packages w ith 
the total quantity first warehoused, and the proportion which such deficiency may bear to the quantity in 
each package shall also be marked on the same, and added to such quantity, and the total shall be deemed 
to be the imported contents of such package, and be held subject to the full duties of importation, except 
as otherwise provided by this act : provided that it shall be lawful for the commissioners of customs to 
accept the abandonment, for the duties, of any quantity €>f tolwtceo, coffee, pepjier, cocoa, lees of wine, 
and also of any whole packages of other goods, amt to cause or }w*rmil the same to l>e destroyed, and to 
deduct such quantity of totiacco or coffee, or pepper, or cocoa, or the contents of such whole packages, 
from the total quantity of the same importation, in computing the amount of the deficiency of such total 
quantity. — $ 33. 

So Foreign Casks, &;c. to be used for repacking — No foreign casks, bottles, corks, packages, or materials 
whatever, except any" in which some goods shall have liccti imported anti warehoused, shall be used in 
the repacking of any good* in the warehouse, unless the full duties have been first paid thereon. -- f, 31. 

Silks, Linens. $c. to be delivered out qf Warehouse, to be cleaned. — It shall be lawful fur the commis- 
sioners of the customs to permit any stuffs or fabrics of silk, linen, cotton, or wool, or of any mixture of 
them with any other material, to be taken out of warehouse to be cleaned, refreshed, dyed', stained, or 
calendered, or to be bleached or printed, without payment of duty of customs, under security, neverthe- 
less, by (tend to their satisfaction, that such gcxxfs shall lie returned to the warehouse within the time 
that they shall appoint ; and it shall he law ful for the said commissioners, in like manner, and under like 
s«*curfty. to permit any rice, the produce of places within the limits of the East India Company's charter, 
to be delivered out of warehouse to be cleaned, making such allow ance for waste as to the said commis- 
sioners shall appear to bo reasonable. — 5 3- r >- 

Copper Ore rn ay be taken out of Warehouse to be smelted. — It shall l>e lawful for the importer or pro- 
prietor of any copper ore warehoused to give notice to the proper officers of his intention to take suc h 
ore out of warehouse to In* smelted, stating in such notice the quantity of copper computed to !><* con- 
tained in such ore, and delivering to such officers sufficient samples or specimens for ascertaining by 
proper essays, at the expense of the proprietor, such quantity of copper, and giving sufficient security by 
bond for returning such quantity of copper into the warehouse ; and if such oiTicvfr* shall be satisfied of 
the fairness of the samples or specimen* of suc h ore. and of the assays made of the same, and of the 
security given, they shall deliver such ore for the purpose of being smelted : provided that if any copper 
ore Intended to be so smelted shall !>e imported into any port where such ore or where copper cannot he 
warehoused, tfie same may be entered as being to be warehoused at the port at which the copper after 
smelting is to be warehoused, and such ore shall thereupon be taken account of and delivered tor the 
purposes aforesaid, in like manner as if the same had been warehoused : provided also, that all copper so 
produced by smelting shall be deemed to be copper imported, ami shall lie warehoused as such. — 5 3(i. 

floods in Bulk delivered. — No parcel* of go»xl* so warehoused which were imported in bulk shall he 
delivered, except in tire whole quantity of each parcel, or !u a quantity not less than 1 ton weight, unless 
by special leave of the proper officers. — $ 37. 

Packages to be marked before Delivery No goods so warehoused shall he delivered, unless the same 

or the packages containing the same shall have been marked in such distinguishing manner as the com- 
missioners of customs shall from time to time direct $ 3*. 

Decrease and Increase may be allowed, under Regulations of the Treasury . — It shall be lawful for the 
commissioners of the treasury to make regulations for ascertaining the amount of the decrease or Increase 
of the quantity of any particular sorts of goods, and to direct in what proportion any abatement of duty 
payable under this act for deficiencies shall, upon the exportation of any such goods, be made on account 
of such decrease : provided, that if such goods be l odg ed In warehouses of special security, no duty shall 
be charged for any amount whatever of deficiency oBy of such goods on the exportation thereof, except 
in cases where suspicion shall arise that part of sucTT goods ha* been clandestinely conveyed away, nor 
shall any such goods (unless they be wine or spirits) be measured, counted, weighed, or gauged for ex- 
portation, except In such cases of suspicion j 31>. 

Allowance for Waste qf Wine , Spirits , Ac. in Warehouses not if special Security rof any w,n, > 

spirits, coffee, cocoa nuts, or pepper lodged in warehouses not of special security, the following allow-anct » 
for natural waste. In proportion to the time during which such goods have remained in warehouse, siih 
be made upon the exportation thereof ; via. 


Wine, upon every cask ; rlx- 

V or any tlma no* exceeding I year - - 1 gallon 

For any time exceeding 1 year, and not exc e edi ng 
¥ years - - - « gallons 

For any time excee d ing 2 years - 3 gallon* 

Spirits, upon every 100 gallons hydrometer proof; vix. 

For any time not exceeding 6 months - 1 gallon 

For any Unto exceeding o months, and not ex- 
ceerlsng It tnomha - - 2 galUme 

— $40. * 

Embezzlement and Waste by Officers to be made good to Proprietor In case any 

waste, spoil, or destruction shall bo made of any goods or merchandise warehoused in warehouse* 


Spirits, upon every 100 gallons hydrometer proof ; *1*. 

For any time exceeding It months, and not ex- ,. 

ceedlng 18 months - - - 3 « 8,lon ' 

For any time exceeding 18 months, and not ex- 
ceeding i years * 

For any time exceeding * year* - ; 

CoffVe, cocoa nuts, pepper, for every 100 lbs., anu 


so In profKirtion fur any less quantity 


4 gallon* 

5 gallon* 


. 2 lb*. 
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the authority of this act, through any wilful miiconduct of any officer of customs or excise, such officer 
shall he deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall upon conviction suffer such punishment as mav be 
inflicted by law iu cuifcs of misdemeanor ; and if such officer shall be so prosecuted to conviction bv the 
importer, consignee, or proprietor of the goods or merchandise so embezzled, wasted, spoiled, or destroyed" 
no duty of customs or excise shall be payable for such goods or merchandise so embezzled, fic c., and no 
forfeiture or seizure shall take place of any goods and merchandise so warehoused in respect of any defi- 
ciency caused by such embezzlement, waste, spoil, or destruction, and the damage occasioned by such 
embezzlement, Kc. of such goods or merchandise shall be repaid and made good to such importer con- 
signee, or proprietor, by the commissioners of custom* or excise, under such orders as shall be given by 
the commissioners of the treasury, or any 3 of them § 41 . 

On Entry outwards Bond for due shipping and landing shall be given. — Upon the entry outwards of 
any goods to be exported from the warehouse to parts beyond the seas, and before cocket be granted, the 
person in whose name the same be entered shall give security by bond in double the value of such goods, 
with 1 sufficient surety, that such goods shall be duly shipped and exported, and shall be landed at the 
place for which they be entered outwards, or otherwise accounted for to the satisfaction of the commis- 
sioners of customs $ 42. 

Bond for Beef and Pork exported from Warehouse. — Upon the entry outwards of any salted beef or 
salted pork to be exported from the warehouse to parts beyond seas, and before cocket be granted, the 
person in whose name the same be entered shall give security by bond in treble the value of the goods, 
with 2 sufficient sureties, of whom the master of the exporting ship shall be 1, that such beef or pork 
shall be duly shipped and exported, and that no part thereof shall l>c consumed on board such ship, and 
that the same shall be landed at the place for which it be entered outwards ; and that a certificate of such 
landing shall lie produced within a reasonable time, according to the voyage, to be fixed by the commis- 
sioners of customs, and mentioned in the bond, such certificate to lx? signed by the officers of the customs 
or other British officer, if the goods be landed at a place in the British dominions, or by the British 
consul, if the goods be landed at a place not in the British dominions, or such goods shall be otherwise 
accounted for to the satisfaction of said commissioners ; aud such master shall make and sign a declaration 
that such beef or pork is to be laden on board such ship as merchandise, to be carried to and landed at 
parts beyond the seas, and not as stores for the said ship ; and if such ship shall not have on board at the 
time of clearance outwards a reasonable supply or stock of beef or pork, according to the intended 
voyage, borne upon the victualling bill, the master of such ship shall forfeit the sutn of 100/ $13. 

Restrictions as to the hie of Man. — No goods shall be exported from warehouse to the Isle of Man, 
except such goods as may be im|»orted into the said island with licence of the commissioners of customs, 
and in virtue of any such licence first obtained. — $44. • 

Goods removed from Warehouse under Care of Customs Officers — All goods taken from the warehouse 
for removal or for exportation shall be removed or carried to be shipped under the care or with the 
authority or permission of the proper officer of customs, and in such manner, and by such persons, and 
within such spaces of time, and by such roads or ways, as he shall authorise or direct ; and all such goods 
not so removed or carried shall bt forfeited. — $45. 

Ships to be not less than 70 Tons for exporting warehoused Goods It shall not be lawful for any 

person to export any goods so warehoused, nor to enter for exportation to parts beyond the seas any 
good s so w arehoused, in any ship not of the burden of 70 tons or upwards. — $40. 

Gitods lauded in I)oeks liable to Claims for Freight as before landing All goods or merchandise 

which shall be lauded in docks, and lodged in the custody of their proprietors, under this act, not being 
goods seized a* forfeited, shall be subject or liable to the same claim for freight in favour of the master 
and owner or owners of the respective ships or vessels, or of any other person or persons interested in the 
freight of the same, as they were subject and liable to before landing ; Jind the directors and proprietors 
of such docks are empowered and required, upon due notice in that behalf given to them, to detain and 
kerp such goods and merchandise, not being seized as forfeited, in the w arehouses belonging to the said 
docks, until the respective freights to which the same are subject and liable be duly paid, together with 
the rates and charges to which the same shall have been subject and liable, or until a deposit be made by 
the owners or consignees of such goods or merchandise, equal in amount to the demands made by the 
master, owner or owners of the ships or vessels, or other persons, on account of freight ; which deposit 
the directors or proprietors of such docks, or their agents, .are directed to receive and hold in trust, until 
the claim or demand for freight upon such goods shall be satisfied; upon proof of which, and demand 
made by the persons, their executors, &c. by whom the said deposit has been made, and the rates ami 
charges due upon the said goods being paid, the deposit shall be returned to them by the said directors 
or proprietors. — $ 47. ^ 


Warehousing Ports , § — Certain ports only are warehousing ports ; nor may all soits 

of goods be warehoused in every warehousing port. We subjoin a list of the ware- 
housing ports in Great Britain and Ireland. Goods of all sorts may, speaking gene- 
rally, be warehoused in the principal ports ; but the regulations as to those that may 
be warehoused in the lesser ports are perpetually varying. 


Knolanp. 


Abcrystwlth 

Arundel 

Barnstaple 

Bidcforn 

Boston 

Bridgewater 

liridpurt 

Bristol 

tardltr 

Cardigan 

UarlljJc 

Carnarvon 

Chepstow 

Chester 

Chichester 

Colchester 

Gowo* 

Dartmouth 

Deal 

Dover 

Kxeler 

Falmouth 

Fleet wood 
Gainsborough 
Gloucester 
Goolc 

Grimsby 

Hull 

Ipswich 
Kingston 
Lancaster 
l.i verpool 
London 

I.vnn 

M aldon 
Warvport 

A! Ilford 

Newcastle 

Newhaven 

N ew port 
Plymouth 

Portsmouth 

Rochester 

Kye 

Scarborough 

Shields, NoTth 

Shield*, Sohth 

Shoreham 

Southampton 

Stockton 

Sunderland 

Swansea 

Topsham 

Truro 

Tynemouth 

\V eyniouth 

Whitby 

Whitehaven 

Wisbech 

Woodbrhlge 

Workington 

Yarmouth 




Scotland. 



AWnleen 

Alloa 

^fefiroath 

Writ’ 

Berwick 

Borrow i tonnes* 
Dumfries 

Dunbar 

Dundee 

Glasgow 

Grangemouth 

Greenock 

Inverness 

Leith 

Mont rase 

New burg 

Perth 

Peterhead 
Port Glasgow 
Stirling 




Ia&LANO. 



Dublin 

Bclftiat 

Cork 

Coleraine 

Drogheda 

Dundalk 

Galway 

Limerick 

Londonderry 

New Ross 
Newry 

Boss 

Sligo 

Waterford 

Westport 

W exford 


Wamhouu Hunt. 

ft>r w * r chou*e rent on good*, deposited In the king's 
warehouses at the several out port* , vli. - 

<■***• anil vat* containing toy* or other merchan- 
eaui .*”* 1 P * ck *«®* o( ¥,ln * *nd otSer liquid*, per week, ««L 


Packages of baggage, small package* of presents ; vir. boxes* 
keg*, jam, Ate., j>cr week, td. each. All other package* not 
before described (except tobacco), per week, 4 d. each 
„ For every hogshead of tobacco deposited In the king's ware- 
house at I^ndon, X*. ; and for every hogshead taken out of the 
name, X*. For every hogshead of tobacco warehoused in the 
king’s warehouse at the outporta, l£<f. per week. 


4 0 9 
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WATCHES. — WATER, 


WATCHES (Oer. (Arm, Tu.uAmuAren , Fr. Mon tree ; It. Oriuoli da tinea, o da 
waccoccta ; Sp. Helojes de faftru/uera ; it us. KurmanHug ttv Ainu ), fmrtuble mneh invs 
generally of a small size ami round flat shape, that measure and indicate the successive 
portions of time ; having, for the most part, their motions regulated by a spiral spring. 
When constructed on the must approved principles, and executed in the host manner, a 
watch is not only an exceedingly useful, hut a most admirable piece of mechanism. 
It has exercised the genius and invention of the most skilful mechanics, a.s well as of 
some of the ablest mathematicians for nearly H centuries And, considering the small- 
ness of its size, its capacity of being carried about uninjured in every variety of position, 
the number and complexity of its movements, and the extraordinary accuracy with which 
it represents the successive portions of time as determined by the rotation of the earth 
on its axis we need not wonder at Dr. Paley having referred to it as a striking sueciuien 
of human ingenuity. 

Spring watches are constructed nearly on the same principle as pendulum clocks. 
Instead of the pendulum in the latter, a spring is used in the former, the isochronism 
of the vibrations of which corrects the unequal motions of the balance. 

Historical Sotice — The invention of spring watches dates from about the middle of the |f»th century, 
and has been warmlv contested f* »r Huygens and Hooke. The English writers generally incline in favour 
of the latter. Dr. Hutton says — ( Mathematical Dictionary, art. Watch), that the words “ Hob. Hooke 
invenit, UV>S,” were inscril>ed on the dial plate of a watch presented to Charles 11. tn 1*'»7.V Hut Moulin la 
atKrms ( Histotrc dcs Mathtmatujucs.t oin. li. p. 413. ed. 1*00). that Huygens made this “ belle ftecuun -etc " 
in and presented a spring watch to the States of Holland in l<>>7. Comparing these statement**, it 

certainly appears that the claim of Huygens to the priority of tin* discovery is the better established *>i 
the two. >Ve do not, however, believe that cither of those distinguished persons owed, in this respect, 
any thing to the other. The probability seems to 1 m*. that the happy idea of employing a spring to 
regulate the motion of watches occurred to them t>oth ncarlv at the same time. 

Jmpa-oeement qf Watches. — Owing to the facility with which the longitude may be determined by the 
aid of accurately going watches, it is of great importance to have them made as perfect as possible. In 
this view, liberal premiums have been given to the makers of the l>est marine watehes, or chronometer^, 
by the governments of Kngland, France, Spain. &*e. In the reign of Queen Anne, parliament offered 
a reward of 20,o<JW. to any one who should make a watch, or other instrument, capable of determining 
the longitude at sea, within certain limits. This magnificent premium was awarded, in 17**1. to tin- 
celebrated John Harrison, for a marine watch, which. I icing tried in a voyage to Harhadoes. determined 
its longitude with even more than the required accuracy. Other premiums, though of inferior amount, 
were subsequently given to Messrs. Mudge. Arnold. Farnshuw, Jvc. Since 1 ‘2 prizes, one of ,'HKi/. and 

one of */0*g., have been annually given to the makers of the ‘2 chronometers adjudged to he the best, after 
having been submitted to a twelvemonth’s trial at the ltoval Observatory at Orcenwich And to mu h 
perfection has the manufacture attained, that some of the chronometers employed by navigators, though 
carried into the most opposite climates, have not varied to the extent of 2 seconds in their mean rale of 
going throughout the year. 

H atch Manufacture . — The watch-making business, though latterly a good deal depressed, is largely 
carried on in London ; the artists of which have attained to a high degree of excellence in this depart- 
ment. There may be about 14,000 gold and m.\Ooo silver watehes annually assayed at tioldsmiths’ Hall. 
London — (Jacob on the Precious Metals, vol.il. p.-ll3.) — the aggregate value of which is. probably, 
not much under 6** 1,000/ . The manufacture is also carried on to a considerable extent at Liverpool, 
Coventry, Edinburgh, \c. Watch movements used to be extensively manufactured at 1’rescot in Lan- 
cashire ; but latterly, we believe, the manufacturers have Iweii withdrawing to Liverpool. 

On the Continent, watches are principally manufactured in Paris, ticneva, ami in Neufchatel. Some 
of the French and Swiss watches, particularly the latter, are excellent ; blit, generally sqieaking, they 
are slight, and inferior to those made in London. Paris and (ieuevn watches are largely exported t<* 
foreign countries; and ar^fvery where in high estimation, particularly among the ladies. 

Watches impressed witn any mark or stamp, appearing to In* or to represent any legal Hritish assay 
mark or stam|i. or purporting bjr any mark or appearance to be of the manufacture of the V . Kingdom, 
or not having the name and place of atutde of some foreign maker abroad visible on tin* frame ami also 
on the face, or not being in a complete state, with all the parts properly fixed in the case, may m>t he 
imtiortod into the l’. Kingdom, even for the pur nose of being warehoused. — Ci\ t Will. 1. c. V2. § X. ) 

Watches in China. — Pretty considerable numbers of European watches are imported into China ; and 
it may be worth mentioning, as a curious instance of the diversity of tastes, that the Chinese, as well as 
most other Eastern nations, who can afford it. uniformly tvear watches in pairs l 'Phis sort of extra- 
vagance is not, however, confined to watches, but extends to a variety of other articles. Shawls. Ibr 
example, are Invariably worn in India In pairs of exactly* the same pattern ; and It is hardly possible, 
indeed, to find a native dealer who will sell a single shawl. 

WATER. It may be thought unnecessary, perhaps, to say anything in a work of 
this sort with respect to a fluid so well known and so abundant. Hut, besides being an 
indispensable necessary of life, water is, in most large cities, an important commerced 
article. It is in the latter point of view, principally, that we mean to consider it. - — 
Inasmuch, however, as the mode of supplying different places with water, and its 
price, necessarily vary in every possible way, we shall limit our remarks on these sub- 
jects to the metropolis qply. The few remarks we intend to otter of a general nature 
will apply indifferently to any populous place, the supply of which with water occasions 
a considerable expense. 

1. Quality qf Water. — Dr.Ure has made the following statements with respect to the cjttnlity of 
water: — “ Water,” says he, " is m very transparent fluid, possessing a moderate degree of activity w 
regard to organised substances, which renders it friendly to animal and vegetable life, for hot h w 
is, indeed. Indispensably necessary. Hence It acts but slightly on the organs of sense, and Is trior* ^ 
said to have neither taste nor smell. It appears to possess considerable elasticity, ami yields in a i 
cepttble degree to the pressure of air in the condensing machine. , 

“ Native water (• seldom. If ever, found perfectly pure. The waters that flow within or up ' 
surface of the earth contain various earthy, sattee, metallic, vegetable, or animal particles, act . 
to the substances over or through which they pass. Italn and snow waters are much purer tnai . 
although they also contain whatever floats In the air, or has been exhaled along with tn<’ 
vapours. 
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** _ Th ® Parity of water may be known by the following marks or properties of pure water : — 

" I- I*ure water is lighter than water that is not pure? V 

“ **ure water is giore fluid than water that is not pure. 

“ 3. ft has no colour, smell, or taste. 

ftvI.^oft.-rThoViTo.icS th ‘‘ , ‘ tht ' Watcr, contalnlng mctlllic »“<> “rthy .alt., called hard water., and 
“ 5* : So *P’ or a *^|utt«m or soap in alcohol, mixes easily and perfectly with It. 

" ** oot rendered turbid by adding to it a solution of gold in aqua regia ; or a solution of silver 

or of load, or of mercury, m nitric acid ; or a solution of acetate of lead in water. 

VVater was, till modern times, considered as an elementary or simple substance; but it is now 
ascertained to Ihj a compound of oxygen and hydrogen.’* 


2. Supply of Water. London was very ill supplied with water previously to the 
early pftrt of the 1/th century, when the New' River water was introduced into the 
city. i*his exceedingly useful work was planned and carried into effect by the famous 
Sir Hugh Middleton, who expended his whole fortune on the project; having, like 
inany other public benefactors, entailed poverty on himself and his posterity by embark- 
ing in an undertaking producti\ e of vast. wealth to others, and of great public utility. 
The New River has its principal source near ( hadwell, between Hertford and Ware, 
about 20 miles from I^ondon ; but the artificial channel in which the water is conveyed 
is about 40 miles in length. Sir Hugh Middleton encountered innumerable difficulties 
during the progress of the undertaking, which it is probable would have been abandoned, 
at least for a time, but for the aid afforded by James 1. The New Hiver Company 
was incorporated in lb'19, 6 years after the water had been brought to the reservoir at 
Islington. The undertaking yielded very little profit for a considerable number of 
years; but it has since become extremely profitable ; so much so, that an original 5001. 
share has been sold for 1 <>,(XK)/. ! 

The Chelsea Water- Works Company was formed in 1723, and (with the aid of 3 
smaller companies, none of which are now in existence) it, and the New River, supplied 
all that part of the metropolis north of the Thames with water, down to the year 1810. 
In that year, however, 3 new companies, the Kast London, West Middlesex, and Grand 
Junction, were established, r nder the authority of different acts of parliament. At this 
moment the metropolis is supplied with water by the following companies : — 


NYu Hiver, 
Chelsea. 

Fast I^omlon, 
Wot Middlesex, 


Grand Junction, 

I .ambeth, 

Yauxhall, or South I.ondon.and 
Southwark Water Works. 


The following statements with respect to these companies are taken from Mr. Wade’s 
treatise on the police of the metropolis. The Report of the commissioners appointed by 
government in 1 S27, to inquire into the state of the supply of water in the metropolis, 
is the principal authority on which they are founded. 


“ The Sew litt er Company get their supply from the spring at Chadwell, between Hertford and Ware. 
It comes in an open channel, of about -40 miles in length, to reservoirs at Glorkenwell. There are 2 re- 
servoirs, having between them a surface of about 5 acres, and an average depth of 10 feet. These reservoirs 
are feet above low water mark in the Thames ; ami, by means of steam engines and a stand-pipe, an 
additional height of tit) feet ran be given to the water, so that all the mainsbelongiiig to this Company 
are kept full by a considerable pressure of water. The highest service gtdflh by the New Hiver is the 
cistern on the top of Covent Garden Theatre. The aqueduct by which th^Watcr is brought has only a 
fall of 2 inches per mile ; thus it wastes, by evaporation, during the drought of summer, and is impeded 
by frost in the winter. At these times the' Company nuinp an additional supply from the Thames, at 
broken Wharf, between Black friars and Southw.uk bridges. To this, however, they seldom have re- 
course ; ami their engine, erected since the w orks at Loudon bridge were broken dow n, has worked only 
17b hours in the year. The New lliver Company supply tid.OOO ionises with water, at an annual average 
ol about 1,100 hogsheads each, or, in all. about 7\0t:0.000 hogsheads annually. 

“ The Last lAUtdon W ater W orks Arc situated at Old Ford, oil the river Lea, about 3 miles from the 
Thames, and a little below the point to which the tide flows up the Lea. by the act of parliament, this 
Gompany must take its water when the tide runs up and the mills Mow have ceastxl working. I he water 
is pumped into reservoirs ami allowed to settle ; and a supply of h.oOO.OOO gallons is daily distributed to 
about -1 *2,000 houses. This Company supply no water at a greater elevation th in 30 feet, and the usual 
height at which the delivery is made to tlu* tenants is 6 feet above the pavement ; they have *200 miles of 
iron pipes, which, in some places, cost them 7 guineas a jaril. This and tin? New stiver are the only 
companies which do not draw their supply of water entirely from the Thames. 

“ The West Middlesex derive their supply of water from the Thames, at the upper end of Hammer- 
smith, about miles above London bridge, and where the bod of the l hames is gravel. 1 he water is 
lorced hy engines to a reservoir at Kensington, 301) feet long. 1 23 wide, and 20 deep, paved and lined with 
bricks, and elevated about 120 feet above low water in the Thames. They have another reservoir on 
Little Primrose llill. about 70 feet higher, and containing S8.000 hogsheads of water, under the pressure 
of which the drains arc kept charged, in case of fires. They serve about l.\000 tenants, and the average 
daily supply is aliout 2 , 2 M >,000 gallons. _ , , r ,, . _ 

" The Chelsea Water Works derive their supply from the Thames, about 4 of a mile east of 
Chelsea Hospital ; and they have 2 reservoirs — one in the Green l ark and another in Hyde 1 ark — 
Hie former having an elevation of 44 feet, and the latter of 70. These reservoirs, till within these lew 



C li eisca? bo£ i RTl fl* deify e red in*o t h c ni ains*. "" Til e C h el sea Company serve about 12,400 houses, and the 


average daily mil 


jo 


*' T%e 'aland function ‘company dcrire the whole of their simply from the Thames, immediatelv ad- 
orning Chelsea Hospital ; thence it is pumped, wU*out any filtration or ®etUmg, Anto 3 reserv olrs at 
addlngton. These reservoirs are about 71, 86, andT)2 feet above high water mark In the Thames , their 


Is 1,760,000 gallons 


Paddington. These reservoirs are 
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united contents are I0,.*i.V^.S40 gallons ; and by means of a stand-pipe, the water is forced to the height of 
147 feet, or about Cl feet above the average height in the reservoir. The number of houses supplied by 
the Grand Junction Company is 7.700. and the average daily supply is about 2.M00.Q00 gallons. 

*• The Lambeth Company take their supply from the Thames, between Westminster and Waterloo 
Bridges. It is drawn from the t»ed of the river by a suction pipe, and delivered to the tenants without 


hich is laid fi feet below low water mark, and as far into the river as the third arch of Vauxhali Bridge’. 
At that particular place, the bod of the Thames is described as being always clean, and without any of 
those depositions oftmid and more offensive substances that are found in many other places. Besides ihe 
greater purity of the bed of the Thames here than where any other Company on the south side take their 
supply, the Company allow the water to settle In reservoirs. The Vauxhali Company supply about 
10.000 houses with about 1,000.000 gallons of water daily. 

" The Southtrark IVater W\»As ( the property of an individual) are supplied from the middle of the 
Thames, below Southwark and London Bridges ; and the water thus taken is sent out to the tenants 
w ithoiit standing to settle, or any filtration further than it receive* from passing through wire grates and 
small holes in metallic plates. The number of houses supplied by these works is about 7,000, and tho 
average daily supply about 7 ‘JO ,000 gallons.” 

The results may l>e collected into a Table, as follows; — 


1. N\-w River 
K-ot 1 «»uli>n - 
West Middlesex 
*. I’h.lvi 

lir.tncl Junction 

7. South London 
V ?v»uth%i.wk 



A rtf age per I>aj. 
lallum. 

<1 allows Annual It. 

A tot age peT 
House, Ballons. 

67. non 

13,noo,OoO 

4 jr.r, ,000,000 

1S¥ 

-1 ->,*>» w » 

(1,000,000 

1 ,M7 ¥.000,000 

1 13 


¥.V*»n,ono 

7 oy , 000,000 

1 V) 


1 ,76o,ono 

."►I'M ¥0,000 

1 4 ¥ 


V.HOO.OOO 

h 73, <>oo.uoo 

3/. 3 

it.jmo 

1,-^1 1 ,ooo 

3SM, 1 ¥H.OOO 

77 

] •».« MN» 

1 ,OOII. IN HI 

3 1/ .Of K 1.000 

1IM> 

7,000 

7 ¥0,000 

¥¥l,Mu.ooo 

1 < »y 


tfS.77 1,000 

A rerage jier house north of the river - I '.*6 gallon*. 

Averse |Wr house south of the rlut - '.'.1 ilitto. 


It would appear from this Table, as if the supply of water were either excessive on the Middlesex side 
of the river, or very deficient on the Surrey side. But this discrepancy i* more apparent than real. The 
inhabitants in the northern district are, sjteaking generally, decidedly richer than those in the southern 
district ; they have, particularly in the west end of the town, larger families, and a much greater number 
of horses. There is also a mueli larger expenditure of water the roads in Middlesex than in Surrey. 

Still, however, we believe that there is a more liberal supply in the former than in the latter. 

M inopoft/ of the tl'ati r Can panics. — The sanction of parliament was given to the 3 new companies 
formed in l*<io, not *o much in the view of increasing the actual supply of water, as of checking mono- 
poly. ami reducing the rates by their competition. But these expe» tat ions have not been realised, lor a 
while, indeed, the coiniwtition of the several companies was exceedingly injurious to their interest*, ami 
occasioned the total destruction of some of the inferior nn»‘J ; but no sooner had this happened, than the 
others discovered that their interests were in reality the same, and that the true wav to promote them 
was to concert measures together. In furtherance of this object, t lie . r » companies for the supply of that 
part of tho metropolis north of the river proceeded to divide the town into a* many district*, binding 
themselves, under heavy penalties, not to encroach on each other’* estate s ; and having in this way gone 
far to «eeure themselves against any new competitors, their next measure was to add Jive and twenty per 
rent, to the rates established in IhJu ; and these have, in several instances, been still further augmented ! 
Tho lienetits that were expected to result from their multiplication have, therefore, proved quite ima- 
ginary ; and though the supply of water lias been increased, it is neither so cheap nor so good as it might 
have *lH»en under a different system. 

The results given in the above table apply to 1H*J7 ; but in 1H31 the following statement was laid before 
the House of Commons. J^yxhibfts the number of houses supplied with water by the different com- 
panies, the quantity fnrninHi to each house, anti the different rates of charge. 


Water Companies. 

Houses supplied. | 

Total Yen 

Nupplv. 


|| 



Hh.ls 



New Riser Companr 

7 o,l \r, 

1 1 t,t;v»,ono 


1 17 

( lirtvea do. 

13,H ti 

1 3.7 i 3,000 


, *9 

lir.ml Junction do. 

H.7HO 

vi .;<»/, 7 

.363 

4H 

IV, Ml«kH«wi do. 

I6,nnn 

¥0,tNNI,ISN) 

1H/. 

43 

K. 1 .orwlon d«». 

46, til 

37 .Hltt,vit 

1 ¥ 1 

2.H 

S C.n.lon do. 

12,016 

6,100,000 


l if 

l.iiintMih <lo. 

16,6*4 

1 1,99* ,600 


Nmthwsfk do. 

7, Its) 

7,<NAMSM) 


21 

Told water supply 

loi ,or,H 

237,01 4,761 

1 

1 


The striking discrepancies that appear in this table tend to confirm tho principle we endeavoured to 
enforce In the article t’oMPsJviKH, that certain restrictions should. In Almost all cases, bo imposed on 
companies for the supply of water to a large city. These are not undertakings that can be safely trusted 
to the free principles that may generally be relied upon. If there l>e only one set of springs adjacent to 
a town, or If there be certain springs more conveniently situated for supplying It with water than any 
other, a company acquiring a right to such springs, and Incorporated for tho purpose of conveying the 
water to town, thereby gain an exclusive advantage ; ami If no limits be set to its dividends, its partners 
may make an enormous profit at the expense of the public, without its being possible materially 
to reduce them by means of competition. \Vbat has happened in the case of the N'ew Kiver Company 
sufficiently evinces the truth of what has now been stated. Had its dividends been limited to Any thing 
like a reasonable profit, the water that is at present supplied by its means might have been form*' 10 * 
for a small part of what it actually costs. But in cases of this sort, priority of occupation, even witnou 
any other peculiar advantage, goes far to exclude alt regular and wholesome competition. A company 


r It ia attempted. It on fy continue. .... « ...... i«. «... — . , ■ . rtn . 

pressed. Wo are. therefore, clearly of opinion, tnat no company should ever bo formed for tnec 
veyancc of water into a large city, without a maximum being set both to tho rates and tho dmutm . 
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giving the company an option, in the event of the maximum rate yielding more than the maximum 
dividend, either to reduce the rate, or to apply the surplus to the purchase of the company’s stock • so 
that ultimately the charge on account of the dividends may be got rid of. 

We are glad to have to add, that we are supported in what is now stated by the Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on the supply of water for the metropolis, printed in 1H21. It Is 
there said — “ Tim public is at present without any protection even against a further indefinite extension 
of demand. In eases of dispute there is no tribunal but the Boards of the companies themselves, to 
which individuals can Appeal ; there are no regulations but such as the companies may have voluntarily 
imposed upon themselves, and may therefore at any time revoke, for the continuance of the supply in its 
present state, or for defining the cases in which it may be withdrawn from the householder. All these 
points, and some others of the same nature, indispensably require legislative regulation, where the subject 
matter is an article of the first necessity, and the supply has, from peculiar circumstances, got into such 
n course that it Is not under the operation of those principles which govern supply and demand in other 


The principle of the acts under which these companies were instituted, was to encourage competition ; 
and certainly in this, as in other cases, it is only from competition, or the expectation of competition, that 
a perfect security can be had for a good supply. But your committee arc satisfied, that, from the peculiar 
nature of these undertakings, the principle of competition requires to be guarded by particular checks 
ami limits in its application to them, in order to render it effectual, without the risk of destruction to the 
competing parties ami thereby, ultimately, of a serious injury to the public.” And the committee pro- 
ceeds to remark — “ The submission of their accounts annually to parliament, for a few years, would 
necessarily throw light on this part of the question.” 

We think that it would be highly expedient to adopt the suggestions of the committee, by calling upon 
the companies to lay annually detailed statements of their affairs before parliament. They should be 
obliged in these statements to give an account of the rates charged by them, and to make a special report 
as to every case in which they have withdrawn water from a householder. It is to no purpose to repeat, 
in opposition to this proposal, the common- places about competition securing for the citizens a sufficient 
supply of water at the lowest prices, in the same way that the competition of bakers and butchers secures 
them supplies of beef and bread ! The statements already made show that there i« no analogy whatever 
in the circumstances under w hich these articles are supplied. If a man be dissatisfied with any particular 
butcher or baker, he may go to another , but it is not possible for him to change his t rater merchant , 
unless he also change the place of his residence. No water comp my w ill encroach upon the district 
assigned to another; and supposing an individual unlucky enough to quarrel with those who have the 
absolute monopoly of the supply of the district in which he resides, he must either migrate to another, 
or he w ithout w ater, unless he can get a supply upon ids ow n premises ! Such being t he actual state of 
tilings, it is quite ludicrous to talk about competition affording any real security against extortion and 
abuse. Kven the publication of the proceedings of the companies would be a very inadequate check on 
their conduct ; but such as it is, it is perhaps the only one that can now be resorted to ; and as it would 
have considerable influence, it ought not. certainly, to l>e neglected. 

3 duality of the London Water. — All the companies, w ith the exception of the New River and Rast 
I.ondou Companies, derive their supplies of water from the Thames ; and in consequence of their taking 
it up within the limits to which the tide flows, it is necessarily, in the first instance, loaded with many 
impurities. Rut the reports that were formerly so very prevalent, with respect to the deleterious quality 
of the water taken from the river, have been shown to be very greatly exaggerated. The statement of 
Dr. Rostock. given in the Report of the commissioners, shows that by far the greater part of the im- 
purities in the Thames w ater are mechanically suspended in, and not chemically combined with, it ; and 
that thev may be separated from it by filtration, or by inovtly allow ing it to stand at rest. Most of the 
companies have recently made considerable efforts to improve their water , and though they have not 
done in this respect as much as they might and should have done, a considerable improvement has, on 
the whole, boon effected: and notwithstanding all that has been said to the contrary, we have been 
assured, by those best qualified to form an opinion on such a subject, that, though not nearly so pure as a 
little pains would render it, there is not the slightest foundation for the notion that its impurities have 
been such as to affect, in any degree, the health of the inhabitants. 

A. Water for Ships — Various improvements have been made in the art of preserving water on board 
ships. Of these, the principal are the charring the inside of the casks in which the water is kept, and 
the substitution of iron tanks for casks. The latter, being made of the required shape, may be conve- 
niently stowed into any part of the ship. In men-of-war, the iron tanks serve as ballast ; the water 
being brought up bv a forcing pump. Water is found to preserve better in them than in any other sort 
of vessel . l)rip-stones mny tie employed w ith much advantage in the purification of water. When 
water is taken on board from a river into which the tide flows, it should, of course, be raised at 
low ebb. 


WAX (Ger .tracts; Fr. Cire ; It. and Sp. Cera; Bus. Husk), a vegetable product. 
Several plants contain wax in such abundance, as to make it worth while to extract it 
from them. But all that is known in commerce consists of bees' wax. The honey is 
first pressed from the comb, and the wax is then melted into cakes. It has a slight odour 
of honey, is insipid, and of a bright yellow hue. It is brittle, yet soft, and somewhat 
unctuous to the touch. It is often adulterated with earth, pea meal, resin, &c. Lhe 
presence of the former may be suspected when the cake is very brittle, or when its colour 
inclines more to gray than to yellow ; and the presence of resin .may be suspected when 
the fracture appears smooth and shining, instead of being granulated. Wax, when 
bleached or purified, is white, perfectly insipid, inodorous, and somewhat translucent; it 
is harder, less unctuous to the touch, heavier, and less fusible than yellow wax. It is 
sometimes adulterated with the white oxide of lead to increase its weight, with white 
tallow, and with potato starch. The first is detected by melting the wax in water when 
the oxide falls to the bottom; the presence of tallow is indicated by the wax being 
of a dull opaque white, and wanting the transparency which distinguishes pure wax ; 
and starch may l>e detected bv applying sulphuric acid to the suspected wax, as the 
acid carbonises the starch, without acting on the wax. — ( Thomson s Chemistry , and 
Dr. A. T. Thomson's Dispensatory.') 


Notwithstanding the large supply of wax produced at home, a considerable quantity Is Imported ft om 
abrem^/ and^llmr*M carf fcw no^ doutit that the imports would have b^n mu^ gre^ei\ but for th^magimude 
of the duty, which formerly amounted to 10*. a cwt. on wax broughtfVom a British . possessior h and to 

uml £Tcw°t n , wh‘ch r ,“hero can'll mtl^doSV."^! lead to « material 1 Acre... of comumptlou. Of 8,469 
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cwts. of wax imported in 1840, 3.773 rwts. were brought from the western coast of Africa; 1,814 cwts. 
from Tripoli, Tunis, Ac.; 1,433 from the Hast India Company's territories, Ac. 

WRIGHTS and MEASURES. Weights are used to ascertain the gravity of 
bodies, — a quality depending partly on their magnitude, and partly on their density. 
Measures are used to determine the magnitude of bodies, or the space which they 
occupy. 

( For an account of the weights and measures used in foreign countries, and their 
equivalents in Rnglish weights and measures, see the notices of the great sea-port towns 
dispersed throughout this work. Tlius, for the Russian weights and measures, see 
Petersburg ; for those of t'hiua, see Canton ; &e.) 

Neither the magnitude nor the weight of any one body can be determined, unless by 
comparing it with some other body selected as a standard. It is impossible, indeed, to 
form any idea in respect of magnitude or weight, except in relation to some definite 
space or weight with which we are acquainted. We say that one article weighs 1 pound, 
another 2 pounds, a third d, and so on ; meaning not only that these weights are to each 
other as 1, ‘2, d, &c., but also that the weight or specific gravity of the first is equal to 
the known and determinate weight denominated a pound, that the second is equal to 2 
pounds, and so on. 

Statu lards of ffrir/ht and Measure. — Standards of lineal measure must have been 
fixed upon at the earliest period, and appear to have consisted prineipallv of parts of the 
human body, — as the cubit, or length of the arm from the elbow to the tip of the 
middle linger : the foot ; the ulna , arm. or yard ; the span ; the digit, or finger ; the 
fathom, or space from the extremity of one hand to that of the other, when they are both 
extended in opposite directions ; the pace, &c. Large spaces were estimated by mea- 
sures formed out of multiples of the smaller ones; and sometimes in clay’s journeys, or 
by the space which it was supposed an ordinary man might travel in a day, using a 
reasonable degree of diligence. 

Hut lineal measures can only be used to determine the magnitude of solid bodies ; the 
magnitude of bodies in a liquid or fluid state has to be determined by what are called 
measures of capacity. It is probable that, in the infancy of society, shells, or other hollow 
instruments afforded by nature, were used as standards. llut the inaccuracy of the con- 
clusions drawn from referring to them must soon have become obvious; and it early 
occurred, that to obtain an accurate measure of liquids nothing more was necessary than 
to constitute an artificial one, the dudtfensions, and consequently the capacity, of which 
should be determined by the lineal measures previously adopted. 

'Hie determination of the gravity or weight of different bodies supposes the invention 
of the balance. Nothing is known of the steps which led to its introduction ; but it was 
used in the remotest antiquity. It seems probable that, at first, cubes of some common 
lineal measure, as a foot, or the fraction of a foot, formed of copper, iron, or some other 
metal, were used as standards of weight. When the standard was selected, if it was de- 
sired to ascertain the specific gravity or weight of any given article, all that was necessary 
was to put it into one of the scales of the balance, and as many cubes or parts of cubes 
on the other as might be necessary to counterpoise it. 

Weights have, however, Inrcn frequently derived from grains of corn. Hence, in 
this, and in some other Kuropean countries, the lowest denomination of weight is a r/rain y 
and l .\2 of these grains are directed, by the ancient statute called ('dmpositia Mensurarnm 
to compose a pennyweight, whereof 20 make an ounce, 12 ounces a pound, and so 
upwards. 

In every country in which commercial transactions are extensively carried on, the im- 
portance of having weights and measures determined by some fixed standard becomes 
obvious to every one. Hut as the size of different parts of the human body differ in 
different individuals, it is necessary to select some durable article, — a metallic rod, for 
example, — of the length of an ordinary cubit, foot, &c.,and to make it a standard with 
which all the other cubits, feet. See. used in mensuration shall correspond. These stan- 
dards have always been preserved with the greatest care : at Home, they were kept in 
the temple of Jupiter; and among the Jew's, their custody was intrusted to the family of 
Aaron. — ( Paucton, Metrolt>gie % p. 22‘.i. ) 

The principal standards used in the ancient world, were, the cubit of the Jews, from 
which their other measures of length, capacity, and weight were derived ; and the foot 
of the Greeks and Romans. 

In England, our ancient historians tell us that a new, or rather a revived, standard of 
lineal measure was .introduced by Henry I., who ordered that the ulna, or ancient ell, 
which corresponds to the modern yard, should lie made of the exact length of his "own 
arm, and that the other measures of length should be raised upon it. This standard 
has been maintained, without any sensible variation. In 1742, the Hoyal Society had 
a yard made, from a very careful comparison of the standard ells or yards of the reigns 
of Henry VII. and Elizabeth kept at the Exchequer. In 17/5B, an exact copy was 
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made of the ltoyal Society’s yard ; and this copy havirlg been examined by a committee 
of the House of Commons, and reported by them to be equal to the standard yard, it 
was marked as such ; and this identical yard is declared, by the act 5 Geo. 4. c. 74., 
to be the standard of lineal measure in Great Britain. The clause in the act is as 
follows : — 

From and after the 1st of May, 1825 (subsequently extended to the 1st of January, 1826), tho 
straight line or distance between the; centres of the 2 points in the gold studs in the straight brass rod, 
now in the custody of the clerk of the House of Commons, whereon the words and figures ‘ Standard 
i ard, 17IJ0,’ are engraved, shall be the original and genuine standard of that measure of length or lineal 
extension called a yard ; and the same straight line or distance between the centres of the said 2 points 
in the said gold studs in the said brass rod, the brass being at the temperature of 62° by Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer, shall be and is hereby denominated the ‘ Imperial Standard Yard,’ and shall be and is hereby 
declared to be the unit or only standard measure of extension, w herefrom or whereby all other measures 
of extension whatsoever, whether the same be lineal, superficial, or solid, shall be derived, computed, and 
ascertained ; and that all measures of length shall betaken in parts or multiples or certain proportions of 
the said standard yard ; and that 1 -3d part of the said standard yard shall be a foot, and the 12th part of 
such foot shall be an inch ; and that tin? pole or perch in leugth shall contain 5* such yards, the furlong 
220 such yards, and the mile 1,700 such yards.” — ^ 1 . ’ 

Tlie superficial measures are formed on the basis of the square of this standard ; it 
being enacted, that 

“ i he rood of land shall contain 1,210 square yards, according to the said standard yard ; and that the 
acre of land shall contain 4,840 such square yards, being 100 square perches, poles, or rods.” ^ 2. 

Uniformity of Weights and HI ensures. — The confusion and inconvenience attending 
the use ot weights and measures of the same denomination, but of different magnitudes, 
was early remarked ; and there is hardly a country in which efforts have not been made 
to reduce them to the same uniform system. Numerous acts of parliament have been 
passed, having this object in view, and enjoining the use of the same weights and mea- 
sures, under very severe penalties. But, owing to the inveteracy of ancient customs, and 
the difficulty of enforcing new regulations, these statutes have always had a very limited 
influence, anti the greatest diversity has continued to prevail, except in lineal measures. 
But the statute of 5 Geo. 4. c. 7*4. seems to have, at length, effected what former statutes 
failed of accomplishing. It is, perhaps, indebted for its success in this respect to the 
moderate nature of the changes which it introduced. We have already seen that it made 
no alteration in the lineal measures previously in use. Neither did it affect the pre- 
viously existing system of weights : both the Troy and the Avoirdupois weights having 
been preserved. . 

“ The Troy weight.” says Mr. Davies Gilbert, late President of tho Royal Society, “appeared to us (tho 
commissioners of weights and measures) to be the ancient weight of this kingdom, having, as we havo 
reason to suppose, existed in the same state from the time of St. Kdward the Confessor ; and there arc 
reasons, moreover, to believe that the w ord Troy has no reference to any town in France, hut rather to 
the monkish name given to London, of Troy Novant, founded on the legend of Brute. Troy weight, 
therefore, according to this etymology, is, in fact, London weight. We were induced, moreover, to pre- 
serve the Troy weight, because all the coinage has been uniformly regulated by it ; and all medical pre- 
scriptions or formulae now are, and always have been, estimated by Troy weight, under a peculiar sub- 
division which the College of Physicians have expressed themselves most anxious to preserve.” 

It was resolved, therefore, to continue the use of Troy w eight ; and also, on account of the accuracy of 
the Troy standard, to raise the Avoirdupois weight from this basis. 

“ We found,” said Mr. Davies Gilbert, “ the Avoirdupois weight, by which all heavy goods have been 
for a long time weighed (probably derived from Avoirs (Averia). the ancient name for goods or chattels, 
and 1’ohls, weight), to be universally used throughout the kingdom. This weight, however, seems not to 
have been preserved with such scrupulous accuracy as Troy* w eight, by which more precious articles have 
been weighed); but we had reason to believe that the pound cannot differ by more than 1, *2, or 3 grains, 
from 7.000 grains Troy ; some being in excess, and others, though in a less degree, in defect, but iu no case 
amounting to above 1, 2, or 3 grains. It therefore occurred to us, that we should l>e offering no violence 
to this system of weights. If we declared that 7,000 grains Troy should be hereafter considered as tho 
pound Avoirdupois.” 

In accordance with these views, it was enacted, — “ That from and after the 1st day of May, 1825, the 
standard brass weight of 1 pound Troy weight, made in the year 1758, now in the custody of the clerk 
of the House of Commons, shall bo, and the same is hereby declared to bo, the original and genuine stan- 
dard measure of weight, and that such brass weight shafl be, and is hereby denominated, the Imperial 
Standard Troy* pound, and shall he, and the same is hereby declared to be, She unit or only standard 
measure of weight, from which all other w eights shall be derived, computed, and ascertained ; and that 
I - 12th part of the said Troy pound shall be an ounce ; and that I -20tli part of such ounce shall be a penny- 
weight ; and that I -24th part of such pennyweight shall be a grain ; so that 5,760 such grains shall be a 
Troy pound t and that 7,<XX) such grains shall be, and they are hereby declared to be, a pound Avoirdupois, 
and that 1-lCth part of the said pound Avoirdupois shit be an ounce Avoirdupois, and that l-16th part 
of such ounce shall be a dram.” 

The measures of capacity were found to be, at the period of passing the late statute, 
in the greatest confusion ; and a considerable change has consequently been made in 
them. The wine gallon formerly amounted to 231 cubic inches, the corn gallon to 
268*8, and the ale gallon to 282. But these are superseded by the Imperial gallon, 
which contains 277*274 cubic inches, or 277^ very nearly. It is deduced as follows: — 

The standard measure of capacity, as well for liquids as for dry goods not measured by heaped* 
measure, shall be the Gallon, containing 10 lbs. avoirdupois weight of distilled water weighed in air, at 
the temperature of 62 ° of Fahrenheit's thermometer, the barometer being at 30 inches ; and a measure 
shall be forthwith made of brass, of such contents as aforesaid, under the directions of the Lord High 
Treasurer or the commissioners of-hts Majesty’s treasury *, and such brass measure shall be, and' is 
hereby declared to be, tho Imperial standard gallon, ami shall be, and is hereby declared lobe, thpjimt 
and only standard measure of capacity, from which all other measures of capacity to be used, as lor 
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wine, Iwer, ale, spirit*, ami all sorts of Mould*. as for dry goods not measured by heaped measure, shall 1 ** 
dcrlvtxl. computed, anti ascertained ; amt all measure* thali l>e taken In parts or multiple* or certain 
proportion* of the salt! Im|H a rtal standard gallon ; ami the quart shall Ik* |tn jiart of such standard gallon 
ami the pint shall he 1th of such standard gallon, and ‘i such gallons shall be a |>eck, and m »urh Ballons 
•hall be a bushel, and M such bushels a quarter of coru or other dry goods, not measured by heaped 
measure."— $ fi. 

We subjoin a Table showing the contents of the different gallons, b*>th fn measure and weight. 
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Ifrttf>r<i Measures . — The greatest blemish, by fir, in the net 5 Geo. d. c, 7 *1. was the 
continuance ami legitimation of the practice of selling by heaped measure. 'iliis prac- 
tice has since, however, been altolislicd, alonj; with the use of all local and customary 
me asures by the act 5 & C Will. d. c. 03. , which contains several important pro- 
visions. 


This act sets out with repealing the 4 A b of Will. 4. c. 49.. and the provisions in the act* . r » Geo. 4. c. 71. 
and • » tieo. 4. c. 1*2 . which require that all weights and measure* shall Ik* exact model* or copies in shape 
or form of the standards deposited in the exchequer ; ami those allowing the use of weights and measures, 
not in conformity with the ltn|»erinl standard, established by said acts ; or that allow good* or merchan- 
dise to bo tumght or sold by weights or measures established by local custom, or founded on special 
agreement. It then goes on to enact as follows : — 

Weights and Measures stamped at the Exchequer declared legal. — Weights and measure* verified and 
stamped at the exchequer a* copies of standard weights and measures, shall be taken to be legal weights 
and measure*, to be used for comparison as copies of the Imperial standard weights and measures, 
although not similar in shape to those required under the provision* of the said act* ; and the comptroller- 
general. or other duly authorised officer of tin* exchequer, may compare and verify, and stamp as correct, 
standard measure* of a yard, standard weights and standard measures of capacity, any weights and 
measures which correspond in length, weight, and capacity with the standards, or parts or multiple*, 
thereof, deposited in the exchequer, under the . r > tieo. 4. c. 74 . although such weight* and measures may 
not be models or copies in shaj>e or form of th# standard* *o deposited. — ^ 4. 

Copies of the Standard Heights and Measures te rn to be re-renji*d. — All copie* of the Iinjicrial 
standard weights and measures which have become defective, or have t»een mended, in consequence 
of wear or accident, shall forthwith be sent to the exchequer, for the purpose of being again compared 
and verified, and shall t>e stamped as re-verified copies of such standard weight* and measures, provided 
the comptroller-general, or other officer appointed for such verification, deem them fit for the purpose* of 
standards ; and every new comparison and verification shall be indorsed upon the original indenture of 
verification ; and »uch weights and measure* shal I be stamped u|H»n payment of fees of verification only ; 
ami the comptroller- general, or other »hail keep an account of all copies of the Imperial standard 

weights and measure* verified at the exchequer. — $ 

Local and Customary Measures abolished. — From and after the passing of this act, the Winchester 
bushel, the Scotch eil.and all local or customary measure*, shall Ik* almlished ; anil every person w ho shall 
sell by any measure other than one of the Imperial measures, or some multiple or aliquot part thereof, 
shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 4<'j. for every such sale: but nothing therein shall prevent tie* 
sale of any article* in any vessel, where inch vessel is not represented a* containing any amount of 
Imperial measure, or of any fixed, local, or customary measure heretofore hi use. — $ (». 

Heaped Measure abolished. — From and alter the passing of this act, «0 much of the said acts as relates 
to hcajtcd measure is hereby repealed, and the »i*e of heaped measure shall be abolished, and .all bargains, 
sale*, and contract* made after the i>a*«ing of this act, by heaped measure, shall he null and void ; and 
every person who shall sell any article* by neaped measure shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 4<>*. 
for everv such sale. — } 7 

Articles sold by Heaped Measure, how to be sold. — Whereas some articles heretofore sold by heaped 
measure are Incapable of being stricken, and may not Ik* conveniently sold by weight ; it is enacted, that 
all such articles inay henceforth Ik- sold by a bushel measure, corresponding in shape with the bushel 
prescribed by the b Geo. 4 c. 74. for the sab* of heaped measure, or by any multiple or aliquot part 
thereof, filled in all parts as nearly to the level of the brim as the sire and shape of the articles will 
admit; but nothing herein shall prevent the sale by weight of any article heretofore sold by heaped 
measure. — $ H. 

Coals to be sold Ity Weight. — From and after the 1st of January, all coals, slack, culm, and cannrl 

of every description •hallbe sold by weight, and not by measure, under a penalty of 40*. for every sale. 

All Articles to be sold by Avoirdupois, except, 4r. — From and nffer the passing of this act. all articles 
•old by weight shall be sold by avoirdupois weight, except gold, silver, plutina, diamonds, or other 

E reclous »tone*. which may be »old by troy weight ; and drugs, which, when sold by retail, may be sold 
y apothecaries* weight. — \ 10. 

The Stone, Hundred Weight , 4rc. — From and after the passing of this act, the weight denominated a 
stone shall, in alt cases, consist of J4 standard pounds avoirdupois, the hundred weight of H such stones, 
and the ton of 20 such hundred weights ; but nothing herein shall prevent any bargain, sale, or contract 

being made by any multiple or aliquot part of the pound weight $11. . 

Contents of IVetgkts and Measures to be stam/^0 on them. — All weight* made after the passing of this 
act of the weight of one pound avoirdupois, or more, shall have the number of pounds contained in them 
stamped or cast on flic top or side thereof In legible figures and letters ; and all measures of capacity 
made after the passing of this act, shall have their contents stamped or marked on the outside thereot in 
legible figures and letters. — \ 12. 

Weights of I*ead or Pewter not to be stamped. — The stamping of weights of lead or pewter, or oi any 
mixture thereof. Is prohibited after the 1st of January, 1H36 ; but nothing herein shall prevent the use or 
lead or pewter, or any mixture thereof, In the manufacture of weights wholly and. substantially cascu 
with brass, copper, or iron, and legibly stamped or marked ** cased, ' or prevent the Insertion of suen . 
plug of lead or pewter into weight* as shall be bond fide necessary for adjusting them and affixing u 
stamp thereon. — $ 13. . . 

Conversion qf 1 tents , Tolls, Ac — Clause 14. and IIS. regulate the proceedings that are to take P ,are rtU , 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, for the conversion of rents, tolls, Ac. payable in weights or measure* « 
alMlisbed Into Imperial standard weights and measures. 

Viar Prices , — In Scotland, from and after the passing of this act, the fiar prices of all grain in c / 
county shall be struck by tha Imperial quarter, and all other returns of the prices of grain sho** **! k 
forth by the same, without any reference to any other measure whatsoever ; and any sheriff clerk, ci 
of a market, or other person offending against this provision, shall forfeit not exceeding bl. — $ *”• 
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Copies of Standards, Inspectors, Sfc (Clauses 17, 18, 19, and 20. preacribe the mode in which copiea of 

the standard weights and measures shall be provided in counties, cities, boroughs, See., the appointment 
of Inspectors of weights and measures, &e. Clause 22. orders, that the expense of providing copies of 
standard weights, with the remuneration to inspectors, be defrayed out of the county rate. Clause 23. 

f troliibits any maker or seller of weights or measures from being appointed inspector, and orders ali 
nspoctors to enter into a bond of 200/. for the due performance of the duties of their office, and the safe 
custody of the statnns and standard weights and measures committed to their care. Clause 24. orders 
Inspectors to attend at market towns when ordered by justices. The following clauses are of general 

importance. 

Magistrates to procure Stamps for Inspectors for stamping all Weights , %c In England, the justices 

in general or quarter sessions assembled, and in Scotland the justices and magistrates at a meeting called 
by the sheriff, and in Ireland the grand juries, shall provide the inspectors with good and sufficient 
stamps for stamping or scaling weights and measures ; and all weights and measures whatsoever, except 
as herein excepted, used for buying and selling, or for the collecting of any tolls or duties, or for the 
making of any charges on the conveyance of any goods or merchandise, shall be examined and compared 
with one or more copies of the imperial standard weights and measures provided under authority of this 
act for such inspectors, w ho shall stamp, so as best to prevent fraud, such weights and measures, if they 
l>e found to corre*|M>nd with the said copies ; and the fees for such examination, comparison, and 
stamping shall be those in the schedule at the end of this act ; and every person using any weight or 
measure other than those authorised by this act, or some aliquot part thereof, or which has not been 
stamped as aforesaid, except as herein excepted, or which shall be found light or otherwise unjust, shall 
forfeit not exceeding '»/ ; ami any contract, bargain, or sale made by such weights or measures shall be 
wholly null and void ; and every light nr unjust weight and measure shall, on being discovered by any 
inspector. In* seized, and. on conviction, forfeited ; but nothing herein fhali require any single weight 
above .Vi lbs. to hr' inspected and stamped, nor any wooden or wicker measure used in the sale of lime, or 
other articles of the like nature, or any glass or earthenware jug or drinking cup, though represented as 
containing the amount of ai\y Imperial measure, or of any multiple thereof ; but any person buying by 
any vessel represented as containing the amount of an Imperial measure, or of any multiple thereof, is 
authorised to require the contents of such vessel to be ascertained by comparison with a stamped mea- 
sure, such measure to tx» provided by the prison using such wooden or wicker measure, glass, jug, or 
drinking cup ; and in case the person using such last- mentioned measure or vessel refuse to make such 
comparison, or if, upon comparison l>eing made, it be found to be deficient in quantity, the person using 
the same shall be subject to the forfeitures and penalties imposed on those using light or unjust weights 
or measures. — ‘21. 

H eights and Measures once stamped need not be re-stamped . — No weight or measure duly stamped 
by any inspector appointed under the 4 \ 5 Will. 4. c. 49., or this act, or by any person or persons au- 
thorised to examine and stamp weights or measures, shall be liable to l>e re-slainped, although the same 
be used in any other place than that at which it was originally stamped, but shall be considered as a legal 
weight or measure throughout the l . K.. unless found to be defective or unjust — f 27. 

Power to Justices, SfC. to enter Shops amt inspect Weights and Measures . — Justices, sheriffs, magis- 
trates, ami inspectors are authorised to examine weights and measures, and to order such as arc light or 
otherw ise unjust to In* seized and forfeited ; those using such weights and measures are subjected to a 
penalty of not more than V. ; and a like penalty is imposed on those refusing to produce such weights 
and measures, or obstructing the magistrates. — 'i 28 . 

Penalties on inspectors counterfeiting Stamps, \c Inspectors or other persons authorised to inspect 

weights or measures, who shall stamp any weight or measure without verifying the same, or who shall 
otherw ise misconduct themselves in their office, shall for every such offence forfeit not more than ft/. ; 
prr»on» forging or counterfeiting any stamp or mark used for stamping or marking weights or measures, 
forfeit for every offence not more than W. and not less than 10/. ; and persons knowingly using weights 
or measures market with such counterfeit stamps, forfeit for every offence not more than 10/. nor lt?ss 
than 'll \ \ 29, 30. 

Penalty on Price Lists, From and after the 1st of January. l*3f», any person printing, or clerk of 

any market or other person making any return, price list, price current, or any journal or other paper 
containing price list or price Cittreut. in which the weights and measures quoted or referred to denote or 
imply a greater or less weight or measure than is denoted or implied by the same denomination of Im- 
perial weights and measures under the provisions of this act, shall forfeit and pay not exceeding 10jf. for 
every copy of every such return, price list, price current, journal, or other paper which they publish. 
5 .11 . 

The remaining clauses relate to the recovery of penalties ; and save the rights of the Founders Com- 
pany, and of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge . 

Schedule of fees to be taken by all inspectors of weights and measures appointed under the authority 
of this net ; — 


For examining, comparing, and stamping all hriws weights, 
within their respective jurisdictions, — ^ 

Each half hundred weight - - O 9 

Kai h quarter of a hundred weight - 0 h 

Earh atone - - - O I 

Each weight under a atone U> a pound lnc!u*lv 
Each weight under a pound - 

Each set of weights of a pound and under - 

For examining, r-omparing, and at.n.iping all Iron vcijthU, 
or weights of other descriptions, m : u..idc ef bra**, within 
their reapectlv* jurisdictions, — 


Each half hundred weight 
Each quarter of a hundred weight 
Each atone 

Each weight under a a tope 

Each act of weights of a pound and under 


n 

o 

o 

o 

o 


For examining, comparing, and stamping all wooden mea- 
sures. within their resjwctive Jurisdictions, — 

s. d. 

Each bushel - - - . O t 

K.u h half bushel - - - - Q 2 

Each peck, and all under - - - O 1 

Each yard - - * , “ 0 

For examining, comparing, and stamping all measures of 
caparitv of liquid*, made of copper or other metal, within their 
respective jurisdictions, — 


Each five gallon 
Each four gallon 
Each three gallon 
Each two gallon 
Each gallon 
Each naif gallon 
Each quarter and under 


#. d. 

- 1 o 
-09 

- O G 

- O I 

- O 2 

- O I 

- O Oj 


Invariable or Natural Standards. — As the standards adopted in most countries have 
been in a great degree arbitrary, it has long been the opinion of scientific men, that, to 
construct a more perfect system of weights and measures sdme natural and unchangeable 
basis should be adopted. It has, indeed, been contended by Paucton and Bailly, that 
the measures of the ancients were deduced from a basis of this sort ; and that the 
stadium always formed an aliquot part of the earth’s circumference, that part differing 
amongst different nations ami authors, lint no learning or ingenuity can induce any one 
to believe what is so obviously incredible. The ancients had no means of determining 
the earth's circumference with any thing like the accuracy required to render it the 
great unit of a system of measures ; and, what is equally decisive, no ancient author 
ever makes the slightest allusion to any such standard. 
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In more modern times, however, tbo idea of seeking for a unit of weight and mea- 
sure in some unchanging natural object 'ms been pructically carried into effect. 'Hie 
standards that have been usually proposed for this object, have been some aliquot part 
of the quadrant of the meridian, or the length of a pendulum vibrating seconds in some 
given latitude. The latter has been in so far adopted into the existing system of 
weights and measures established by the act of 1823 , that the length of the standard 
yard, as compared with that of a pendulum vibrating seconds in the latitude of London, 
is specified in the act as follows : — 

“ Whereas it has bwn ascertains! by the commissioners appoints! hy his Majesty to inquire into the 
subject of weights and measures, that the said yard hereby declared to be the Imperial standard yard, 
when compared with a pendulum vibrating seconds of mean time in the latitude of London, In a vacuum 
at the level of the Rea, is In the proportion of 36 inches to 3D inches and \,%3 ten-thousandth parts of an 
inch ; be it therefore enacted and declared, that if at any time hereafter the said Imperial standard yard 
shall be lost, or shall be in any manner destroyed, defaced, or otherwise injured, it shall and may be re- 
stored by making, under the direction of the Lord High Treasurer, or the commissioners of his Majesty's 
treasury of the ('nited Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or any 3 of them for the time being, a new 
standard yard, bearing the same projmrtion to such pendulum as aforesaid, as the said Imperial standard 
yard bears to such pendulum.” 


TAULKS OF ENGLISH WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, AG (’OK DING TO THE NEW OH 

IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


imperial troy weight. 

The standard pound containing 5,760 grt. 

French Gramme*. 

1 Grain ss (l 0648 

*21 Grains - - 1 Pennyweight = 1 \V»52 ! 

20 Pennyweights - 1 Ounce = 311027 ; 

1? Ounces - - 1 Pound =373 2330 j 

Troy weight is used in the weighing of gold, silver. ( 
jewels. Ac. It is al.-o us«*d in ascertaining the j 
strength of spirituous liquors ; in philosophical ; 
experiment a ; and iu comparing different weights ! 
with each other. ! 


APOTHECARIES’ weight. 


2*1 Grains - 
3 Scruples 
s Drams - 
] 2 Ounces - 


1 Grain 
1 Scruple - 
1 Dram 
1 Ounce 
1 Pound 


Fr. Gram. 1 
=* 04»>-h : 

= I- 21*; 

= 3-hhm 
= 31 102 | 

= 373 233 | 


This weight is essentially the same as Troy I 
weight, but differently divided. It is chiefly used 
for medical prescriptions ; but drugs are mostly | 
bought and sold by avoirdupois weight. j 

Diamo.niI weight. — Diamonds and other pro- j 
cions stones are weighed hy carats, the carat being 
divided into 4 grains, and the grain into 16 parts. 
The diamond carat weighs 3^ grains Troy : thus, 


lbamond Weight. Troy Weight. Decigrammes- 

lb Parts - I Grain - 0, 8 0 Grains - =51^ 


4 Grains - 1 

Carat - 3^ 

— 

- -M-H 

IMPERIAL 

AVOIRDUPOIS 

WEIGHT. 




Fr. Gram 


! Dram 

= 

1 771 

16 Drams 

t Ounce 

- SB 

28 346 

16 Ounces 

1 Piuind 

- = 

476154 4 

28 Pounds 

1 Quarter 

e= 

12 699 kil. 

4 Quarters 

1 Hundred wt. =a 

.vf?*h» — 

20 Hundred wt. - 

1 Ton 

- s=s 

1015 920 — . 


The dram is subdivided into 3 scruples, and each 
temple into 10 grains ; the pound, or 7,6*0 grains 
avolrdo|Kd«, wpiaU 7.000 grains 'I’roy. and hence 1 
grain 'I’roy equal* grains avoirdupois. 

Hence also 141 lbs. avoirdupois = 17'* lbs. Troy, 
and - 192 ox. ditto mb 175 ox. ditto. 

The stone is generally It lbs. avoirdupois weight, 
but for butcher’s meat or tlsh it is 8 lbs. Hence, 
the hundred weight (cwt.) equals 8 stone of 14 lbs. 
or 1 I stone of 8 lbs. 

A stone of glass Is ft lbs. A seam of glass 24 
stone, or 120 lbs. 

Hay and straw are sold by the load of 36 trusses. 

The truss of bar weighs 56 lbs. and of straw 36 
lht. The truM of new hay is 60 lbs. until the 1st 
of .September. 

The custom of allowing more than 16 ounces to 
the pound of butter used to be very general In 
several parts of the country. 


A Pounds 
33 Cloves • 
41 do. 

66 Pounds 


CHEER! AND BUTTER. 

- mm | Clove. 

- mb 1 Wey In Essex. 

- mm 1 do. in Suffolk. 

- mm 1 Firkin of Butter. 


IMPERIAL LONG MEASURE. 


12 Inches 
3 Feet 
f>4 Yards 
40 Poles 
8 Furlongs • 

3 Miles 

GO Geographical or "> 
6»£ Eng. Miles S 


1 Foot - SBS 

1 Yard - = 

1 Pole or Rod = 
I Furlong - s=s 

1 Mile - = 

1 League - = 

1 Degree - = 


Fr. Mctrt-,. 
0-30 H 
U '.M II 
ft' 0201 
201 1032 
lOo'.r.mvi 
4827 1*1711 

1 1 f 20 ’7142 


Besides the above, there are the palm, which 
equals 3 Inches ; the hand. I inches ; the span, 9 
inches ; and the fathom, 6 feet. 


IMPERIAL SUPERFICIAL MEASURE. 


Ill Inches 
1* Square fr-et 
3*q Square yards - 
40 Square poles - 


• • S(| . r»s , 

- I Square foot = 0 fi**29 

I .Square yard == H KlUi 

I Square pole *=* 25 2 ** 6 1 

1 Rood -■=. 1011 *#602 


The inch is generally dividixl, on scales, into 
10ths. or deeim il parts; but in squat ing the di- 
mension* ol artltieers’ work, the diiodi*rirnal system 
i» adopted ; the inch being divided into 12 parts or 
line*, each part into 12 second*, and each second 
into 12 thin!*. 

Land is usually rfljBtsured by a chain of 4 |*o!e«, 
or 22 yards, which Irdivided into 100 links. T« n 
chains in length and l in breadth make an acre, 
which equal* 160 square porches, or 1,840 square 
yards. 

i:l'|IIC OR HOLID VIEVSIHK. 

Ff. Cui'ii' Mrtrci. 

] ,728 Guide inches - 1 Cubic foot - =a ■ OVNI 

27 Cubic feet - l Cubic yard - = ■7651 

40 Feet of rough 
timlrer, or 
50 Feet hewn do. 

12 Cubic feet 
By cubic measure, marble, stone, timber, ma- 
sonry. and all artificers’ works of length, breadth, 
and thickness, are measured, and also the contents 
of all measures of capacity, both liquid and dry. 


| I Load or Ton * 
- I Ton of shipping = 


f l 13 26 
l L4I57 
1-18H2 


IMPERIAL List’ll) AND DRY MEASURE- 
Deduced from the Standard Gallon, containing 
10 lb*. Wr ight of distilled water, temperature 62°, 
barometer 30 inches. 



Cubic 

Km. 

u 

A 

3 

a 

£ 



4 aw. 

j H-665 

i 

1 j 


31659 

4 

1 l J 

Q 


693 1 H 

* 

\ * 

1 1! 


138*637 

16( 

4 


554 518 6 4 16 


NO | |.2837| 22 1 8 - ID I ■ V>fr 64 


320 | ft*i#47j 8872 763; |/m 256 
! 640 tO;2« 1)4 17745-526 2,0 IN 512 



| 277-274; 3*j h| _j -j 
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The dimensions of the Imperial standard bushel 
are as follows : — The outer diameter 19$ inches, 
and the inner diameter 18$. The depth is 8$, and 
tiie height of the cone, lor heaped measure, is 6 
inches. The contents of the Imperial heaped bushel 
were 2815*4887 cubic inches. The subdivisions and 
multiples are in the same proportion. 

WOOL WTtIG IIT. 

Like all other bulky articles, wool is weighed by 
avoirdupois weight, hut the divisions differ ; thus, 

7 Pounds - = 1 Clove. I 6$ 'Pods =■ 1 Wey. j 

2 Cloves - = 1 Stone. 1 2 Weys = 1 Sack. 

2 Stone - — 1 Tod. \ 12 Sacks = 1 East. 

A pack of wool contains 210 lbs. 


OLD MEASUKES Sl’PI- It SKDF.I) BY Till. 

IMPERIAL SYSTEM. 

OLl> WINE MEASURE. 

*’ul». In. Fr. Litres. 

1 Pint - - 28-875 - = 0 1731 

2 Pints 1 Quart - 57*73 - = OOP, a 

•I Quarts 1 Gallon- - 2a I _ — 3*. 3785 

42 < Jallous l Tierce - 5*614 feet = 158*9673 

2 Tierces 1 Puncheon 1 1 22 s — = 317*9315 

ha (Gallons 1 Hogshead- m Til — = ?:W' 4 509 

2 Hogs I uls. I Pipe or Butt HistJ — = 176*90|.x 

2 Pipes 1 Tun - - Itt ijsi — =/.*‘>a x030 

The pint is subdivided into halves and quarters ; 
the latter is called a gill. A ruudlct is 1* gallons, 
and an anker 9. 

Conversion of Old I Cine Measure into Imperial 
Measure. — The old wine gallon contains 231 cubic 
inches, and the Imperial gallon V77‘ 27 1 ditto, lienee 
to convert wine gallons into Imperial gallons, mul- 
tiply hy^_* <>r by ’ H.aa 1 1 ; and to convert Impe- 

rial gallons into wine gallons, multiply by the rrei- 
proeal fraction ** ‘ - or by 12f»‘32. Hut for most 

practical purpose-, wine measure multiplied by 5 , 
and divided by 0 will give Imperial measure with j 
sufficient accuracy, and conversely. 

X.ff. — The multipliers and divisors employed ; 
to reduce old wine, ale. Ac. measures to Imperial 
measure, serve also to nnluec prices by the former j 
to the latter. ! 

We subjoin, from tiie verv Wimpleteand valuable • 

work of Mr. Buchanan, of Edinburgh, on Weights 
and Measures, a i 

! 

Table of English Wine (Iallon*. from 1 to lOO, w ith 
their Equivalents in Imperial Gallons. i 


OLD ALE AND REER MEASURE. 

l'ul>. In. Fr. Litres. 




1 Pint - 

35*25 

= 0*5776 

2 

Pints 

1 Quart 

70-5 

= 1*1552 

4 

Quarts 

1 Gallon 

282 

= 4*6208 

H 

Gallons ] 

1 Firkin ale 

1 *305 feet 

= 36*9669 

9 

Gallons ] 

1 ditto beer 

1-408 _ 

= 41*5872 

2 

Firkins j 

1 Kilderkin 

2-937 — 

= 8,3*1744 

2 

Kilderkins 1 

Barrel 

5 875 _ 

= 166*5488 

11 Barrel 1 

Hogshead 

8-812 — 

=249*5232 

2 

Barrels 1 

Puncheon 

10-750 — 

=.332*6876 

2 

Hogsheads I 

Butt - 

17*624 — 

=499 0464 

2 

Butts 1 

Tun - 

35*248 — 

=998*0928 


Conversion of Old Ale and Beet Measure into 
Imperial Measure . — The old ale gallon contains 
2x2 cubic inches, anti the Imperial standard gal- 
lon 277*271 ditto. Hence, to convert ale gallons 
into Imperial gallons, multiply by or by 

1*01701 la ; and to convert Imperial gallons into ale 
gallons, multiply by the reciprocal fraction 
or by *11832411. Unless extreme accuracy be re- 
quired, the first 3 decimals need only be used. 
An«l for most practical purposes, ale measure mul- 
tiplied by 59 and divided by (jO will give Imperial 
measure with sufficient accuracy, and conversely. 


I Table of English Ale Gallons, from 1 to 100, with 
| their Equivalents in Imperial Gallons. 



. 7. 3-O..M3 2S- 17721 /.a 53-903.56 7* “9\32917i 

4 IMit.sli 29 2‘C|9«e.» 51 51-92010 : 7‘J 8U\5 165 2: 

.vux .722 3<i-5u.3i .y> ».*> 1 so xi -36350 

, *'• <'10227 31 3T52S5S 50 56-95119 SI 8V3K(Xk)' 

I 7 7*11951 "2 32-.* 1. VI 2 37 37*97131 ! Si, S3' 3976.3' 

I S s- 13636 33 33 -.'.6 21 7 58 5v9>S5S S3 8 1 -41169. 

9 913.31U 31 31-37931 39 M)-On563 S4 K.V-131 7 l| 

1 10 1U-17IM3 33 3 V 39636 e.n 61-02267 S3 KG--I1X7S 

: II 1T1S7TJ 36 .50*61.360 61 62-U397I 86 87*4658.51 

1 > I 2 -OI., ,7 37 37-63063 62 6.3-0.3676 S7 SS’-LS -'S 7 j 

13 1 5*' 1 1 3-> .58 38-61769 6.-5 6|i>7.5SO 88 ', S9-4999y.| 

i ll 1-1* 23-6 2 39 39 61,171 6 I i2i-m«iS.S , S9 ‘JO-316961 

13 1 WI.ViT 40 40 68178 6.3 6010789' 90 9T.33101| 

, 16 It. *27271 41 1 1 9798.82 it, 1,7*12191 91 92-33103 

! 1 7 . 17 * 2.8976 42 42*71387 67 i.s lil!IS '<2 93-368091 

is ls-.3or.so 43 4.3-73 -'91 08 69 13903 95 94-38311 

19 19-3^383 44 11-71996 69 7617607 94 9.1-60218 

I 20 20-34069 43 13-76701* 7o 7 119312 93 96-61923 

! 21 21*3' 79.3 46 ■ 46-78107 71 72 2l'»l6 96 97 63627 

I 22 22-37 198 47 47 80109 72 73-22720 97' 98-63332 

I 23 . 2.3-39-02 48 48 81814 73 71 21123 98 99 67036 

j VI 2110907 49 -19 8.3318 74 75*2-. 129 99 100-68" 1 1 

I 23 23-12611 .VI .'h» -852*3 73 76.-27S.31 1UO 1(0-70145 



OLD DRY OR WINCHESTER MEASURE. 

Full. In. Fr. him*. 

4 Gills 1 Pint - 3.3 6 - = 0 ■55053 

2 Pints l Quart - 67 2 - = 1*10107 

2 Quarts 1 Pottle - 131*4 - = 2 20214 


1 0*8.3.311 26 2 T 66088 M 42 18866 76 63 .31613 -j Bottles 1 Gallon - 268*8 - =. 4*40128 


I 2 1 9.0622 27 

3 2 499.3.3 28 

! I .3-3.32 14 29 

| 3 ; 4 " 1 6333 .30 

6 4*9986 7 .31 

7 3-8.31 78 32 

H 6-661X9 3.3 

9 7-I9HOO .31 

to 8 .3.3 lit .3-3 

11 | 9" 16 122 36 

12 I 9-99733 37 

13 10-83011 3H 

11 1106 3 VA 39 

13 1249666 40 

16 1.3 12977 41 

17 I 4 - 1 6289 42 

18 1499600 43 

19 13-82910 4 4 

20 169,6222 45 

2 1 17-4933.3 46 

2*2 18-32814 47 

23 19-lt.l Vi t 48 

24 1 19-99466 49 

25 20 X2777 50 


2 2-19399 , 54 
23 327 1 1 53 

21-1MI/2 34 
2 T99333 V» 
23-826 1 1 36 

26-63955 37 
27 ‘492* >6 58 

28- 3237 7 39 

29- 13888 Ml 

29-99199 61 
30 82310 62 

319,3821 I 63 
3249133 64 

33- 32114 <i5 

34- 13733 66 

34*99066 67 

3.1-82377 68 
36-636SS 69 


43 32177 7 7 

41*154X8 78 

14-98799 79 

15*851110 SO 
46.6-342 1 Si 
47 4 8; 32 82 

18-320 13 S3 
49-13351 .81 

49-98663 S3 
30- IP* 76 SO 
5TM.SS 87 
52*48399 SS 

53- 31910 89 

44*15221 90 

54- 98532 . 91 
53 81843 i 92 
56 6.1145, 93 
57-48*65 . 9 4 


6114 * I 

t.T9X46'* 
6.1-8 1576 

66- 64887 

67- 18198 
68 3 309 
69-148-20 
».*.»■ 98 132 
70 81 | |3 
7 II. 1731 
7 2-18061 

73- 31376 
7 I 1468 7 

74- 97998 
73.8 1 30* J 
7661620 
77-47931. 
78 31212 


57-48999 70 58-31776 93 79 14.V34 

38- 3*310 71 : 59 13087 !*6 75* 9786 

39- 15626 72 ! 59-98.398 97 80-81176, 

39- 68932 73 1 60-8 1710 98 S1-6IIS7 

40- 82243 74 ! 61-6.V1*! 99 H2 4775JS; 

41- 6.1.155 75 i 62*48-132 U*» X.3 31105' 


2 Gallons 1 Peek - -137 <1 - = 8*80856 

4 Peeks 1 Bushel - 21. “SO* 42 - = 55 23430 

4 Bushel 1 room - 4 977 feet = 140*113721 

2 rooms 1 Quarter - 9‘>54 — = 281 87143 

5 Quarters 1 Wov or* Load 41*' 770 — = 1409*37210 

2 Weys 1 Last - 99*540 — = 2818*74432 

The Winchester bushel is 18$ Inches wide, and 
8 inches deep, t orn and seeds arc measured by 
striking the bushel from the l»rfm, with a round 
piece of light wood, about 2 inches in diameter, jpul 
of equal thickness from one end to the other. All 
other dry goods are heaped. 

Conversion of Winchester Bushels into Imperial 
Bushels. — The Winchester bushel contains 2150 42 
cubic inches, and the Imperial standard bushel 
2218 192 ditto. Hence, to convert Winchester 
bushels into Imperial bushels, multiply hy^ns-F*^ * 


Hence, supposing the former denominations to ; 
bo preserved, a tierce of wine ==* 35 Imperial gallons 
very nearly ; a puncheon 70 ditto very nearly ; a 
hogshead *» 524 ditto very nearly ; a pipiNwr butt = , 
105 ditto very nearly \ and a tun *» 210 ditto very 
nearly. I 


or by *909447 ; and to convert Imperial bushels into 
Winchester bushels, multiply by the reciprocal 
fraction or 1*0315157. For practical pur- 

poses, multiply Winchester measuro by 31 and di- 
vide by 32 for Imperial measure, and the contrary % 
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WEIHIITS AND MEASURES. 


In some market*, corn U <old by weight, which it 
the fairest mode of dealing. though not the mmt 
coimMilmU in practice. Even where measures are 
med.it is customary ti> weigh certain quantities or 
proportions, ami to regulate the prices accordingly. 

The average bushel of wheat is generally reckoned 
at GO lbs- -of Kir lev 47 Ihs. — of oats’ 38 lbs. — 
peas 64. beans t>3. clover t»8, rye and canary .V3, 
and rape 4* lbs. In some places* a load of corn, for 
a man. is reckoned 5 bushels, and a cart load 40 
bushels. 


Table of Winchester Quarters, from l to 100, with 
their Equivalents in Imperial Quarters. 


js, 

!js 

" n ! 

jj ; 

L 1 55 Sj 
III | « i| 
li i l 13, 
**| 2- " 

-Sc 

3 “1 

ll 

£ 

c • 

-Cl 

is 3 


.? ¥ 


H 


O-OhOIS 

n\ ; i*- i»W .2 M 

19 1 MHO 

7,. 

73-67797 

1 1 i 

l •as-so 

27 26-17M7 ‘>t 

V) 4 11 V 4 

77 

74-6-47 •< 



VS V714I/.V A3 

31 -Aso 6 <> 

7S 

7 3-616x7 

! 4 

3-»>7779 

VO , VS- 11306 5 1 

32 -A Ml l | 

79 

7 3S< -.31 

.S 

» SI724 

Ao 2v*oS3 1 1 A 3 

M-3I9.V* 

so 

77-.Vi.376 

1 *4 

VSltifiS 

31 ,*Vi- 0 . 3 *s 6 .V, 

M 'VS *i »A 

SI 

7H-3V3VI 

i 7 

GTS*! 1 .» 

3 V 31 <12230 37 

33V3.S IS 

KZ 

70-19463 

j H 

7*7 .Wm 

33 31 O H 7 i AS 

.3-.-W793 

S3 

HI I- 16 1 IO 


s-72^>2 

3 4 A/- 961 A) i 39 

37*19737 

HI 

S 1 - 1.\3 V, 

! to 

«W*.‘»147- 

AS .VVlKlU «o 

p,*;sv 

H.S 

HV4O3O0 

it 

10-6639/ 

,V» A4 -90009 61 

.So - 1 A*iV7 

K(» 

H3.37V4 4 

! I‘J 

I I-6AAV- 

37 AS SCO , | 6 V 

6*»-t«i.',7 ) 

H~ 

H4-3I1SO 

13 

l* e* vs i 

AS 36s3>o«) 63 

61*07316 

SH 

S3 31 13 4 

1 » 

i a- *>7*/y6- 

39 A7SOM3 61 

6 V-OU 6 J 


H 6 -VAU 7 S 

13 

1 »*.M 1 7 t 

40 1 3S-777HS i 63 

63*01 106 

9») 

H7-V.y»V.3 

Pi 

13- 3 1 1 l,*>i 

it ! 39*74733 , 66 

63 -9X330 

91 

HS-VI96S 

17 

ic-sroko 

4 V 40-71677 67 

64-93/93 

9-V 

S9-1S91 V 

J H 

Divm.*.: 

43 j 41-6S6VV 6S 

6.3 -9 V *40 

93 

el.ss.37 

19 

IS- 11 9 19 

44 4V6AS67 69 

66-.S91 s 1 

91 

91-lVSoV 

20 

IS AS SOp 

43 4.30,23 IV 70 

67 Sf .| v9 

93 

9/097 47 

21 

•/n-'-.'vVj 

46 11-79436 71 

e,s s.3o7 1 

96 

9.3 1 M 4191 

22 

2IA27SA’ 

4 7 43-36101 72 

I.o-SISM s 

97 

91 OV.A7 

VA 

c>r> 7 2 a 

IS 46 3A446 73 

7o-;»;9/.3 

9H 

93-00 *.SI 

1 21 

* 2 .Vv 66 73 

49 47*.M)r*) 71 

71 - 7394 is 

99 

9.3-97.3 *3 

* *> 

*»'436l* 

30 4S I7VA*> 73 

7V7os.*>3 

inn 

96-94470 


j 4 Vat* • e* | ('haldrou. 

I HI Chaldrons - a 1 Score. 

The coal bushel holds 1 Winchester quart more 
than the Winchester bushel ; it* contents Ix-lng 
2217 »12 cubic inches. It is 19J Inches wide from 
outside to outside, and 8 inches deep. In measuring 
coals it was heap**! up in the form of a eon**, to the 
height of at least *> inches above the brim ( according 
to a regulation nasted at Guildhall in IMOfi), the out- 
side of the husnel being the extremity of the cone, 
so that the bushel should contain at least 2 h| 4*9 
cubic Inches, nearly equal to the lm|>erial heaped 
bushel. Hence the chaldron should measure . r >X'b4 

CUblC f**et 

llut the sale* of coals by measure has, in cotise- 
i queue* of the frauds to w hich it led ~ - ( see ante, 

\ p. 284.), — been abolished ; ami they are now sold 
j by weight. 

I Of ll'othi Furl. F.nniish Measure. — Wood fuel is 
: assi/ed into shids. billets, faggots, fall wood. and 
cord w omi A shut is to l>o I feet long. and. accord- 
I ing as they are marked and notched, tlieir propor- 
! tion must Ik* in tiie girtli ; viz. if they have hut l 
notch, they must l*e 16 inches in the girth ; if 2 
notches, 23 inches ; if 3 notches, 2* inclies ; if 4 
notches, 33 inches ; and if - r > notches, 3k inches 
about. Billets are to tie 3 feet long, of which there 
, should Ik* 3 sorts ; viz. a single cask, and a cask of 
i 2 ; the 1st Is 7 inches, the 2d in niches, and the 
13d 14 inches about: they are sold hv the loo of r» 

! score. Faggots are to be 3 feet long, ami at the band 
| 21 inches about, besides the knot of such faggots ; 

, 78) go to the load. Bavins and spray wood are sold 
by the loo, which are accounted a load. Ford wood 
is* the bigger sort of fire wood, and it is measured 
by a eord, or line, whereof there are 2 measures ; 
that of 1 I feet in length, 3 feet in breadth, and 3 
! feet in height. The other is s feet in length, 4 feet 
| in height, and 4 feet in breadth. 


COIL MEASURE. 


MEASURES OF WOOD. 


Foals were formerly sold by the chaldron, which j i,0f>0 Billets of wood 
bears a certain proportion t<j Winchester measure. 10 <■ wt. of ditto - 

4 l’ecks - = 1 Bushel. 1 Ford of wood 

3 Bushels - = I Sack. | loO lbs. of wood 

3 Sacks - = 1 Vat. i 


^ 1 Ford. 

=. 1 Ford. 

= | Chaldron of coals. 

— I Quintal of wood. 


French System of Weights unci ^f< ensures . — The new metrical system established in 
France subsequently to the Revolution, is founded on the measurement of the quadrant 
of the meridian, or of the distance from the pole to the equator. This distance having 
been determined with the greatest care, its ten-millionth part was assumed as the 
metre, or unit of length, all the other lineal measures being multiples or submultiplcs 
of it, in decimal proportion. The metre corresponds pretty nearly to the ancient 
French aune , or yard, being equal to 8*078*14 French feet, or 3*281 Knglish feet, or 
39*3708 English inches. 


The unit of weight la the a ram me , which is a 
cubic centimetre, or the IQOtn part of a mdlre of 
distilled water of the temperature of melting ice ; 
it weighs 1 -V 434 English Troy grains. 

In order to express the decimal proportion, the 
following vocabulary of names has been adopted. 
In which the terms for multiplying are Greek, and 
tho«c for dividing Latin. 

For multipliers, the word 

Deca prefixed means - 10 times. 

lie c to - - 100 — 

Kilo - - - 1 ,000 — 

Myria - 10,000 — 

On the contrary, for divisors, 

the word Drci expresses the 10th part. 

CVn// - - 100th — 

Mctli - - 1,000th — 


Thus, Decametre means 10 metres. 

Decimetre — the 10th part of a mdtre. 

Kilogramme — 1,000 grammes, Ac. 

The are Is the element of square measure, lx»lng 
a square decametre, equal to 3*9*Vj English perches. 

The tlirc Is the element of cubic measure, and 
contains 36*317 cubic feet English. 

The litre is the element of all measures of ca- 
pacity. It Is a cubic deelmdtre, and canals 2*1136 
English pints. 100 litres make the hectolitre, which 
equal* 26*410 wine gallons, or 2*338 Winchester 
bushels. 

hyhtemk usurl, or Binary System — This new 
system has the metrical standards for Its basis, but 
their divisions are binary, that is, by 2, 4, H, Ac.; 


and instead of the new vocabulary, the names of the 
ancient weights and measures are used, annexing 
the term usuet to each. Thus the halt kilogramme 
is called the livre usuctlc, and the double mdlre, the 
toise usuelle. 

The following Tables show the proportions be- 
tween the new or metrical French system and the 
English system : — 

Comparison of French and English Weights and 
Measures, containing the New or Metrical 
Weights and Measures of France, with their Fro- 
j»ortion to those of England, both according to 
the Decimal System and the Systdrae usuel. 



DECIMAL EYETEM. 

French. 

Millimetre 

Centimetre 

Deelmdtre 

Mitre 

Decam dtre 
Hectomdtre 
Kilomdtre 
Myrlamdtre 

Long Measures. 

KnglUh. 

- B 0-03937 Indies. 

- « 0 39371 — 

. » 3*93710 — 

- b 39*37100 — 

- a 32 8091 fi feet. 

- «» 328 09IT.7 — 

- = 1 093*03890 yards. 

- » 10‘KW* 389(H) — 

or 6 miles 1 furlong 28 poles. 


Solid Measures. 

D6cistdre 

- _ 3* 31 7 cubic feet. 


Store (a cubic mdtre) - ■* 36*3174 
Decastdro - • « 363*1741 



WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

Measures uf Capacity . 
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Milltre 
Centilitre 
Decilitre 
J.i/re (a ruble I 
decimetre) 1 
D oral it re 


Hectolitre 


Kilolitre 

Myrialitre 


- = 0-06103 cubic inches. 

- — nfiKrjH 

- » 6-Jf tjntt 

__ C 61-02*03 _ 

c or 2 I 135 wine pints. 

- = 610*28028 cubic inches, 
or 2 642 wine gallons. 

- =s 3-5317 cubic feet, or 

2G--I19 wine gallons, 22 Imperial gallons, 

or 2 83 9 Winchester bushels. 
- - = 35 3171 cubic feet, or 

1 tun an»l 12 wine gallons. 
- = 353- 17140 cubic feet. 

Superficial Measures. 


Grammes. 

Kilogramme 1,000 
Llvrc usuelle 500 


SySTEME USUBL. 

Comparison of Weight . 

1 roy Weight. Avoirdupois. 
Lbs. -oz. dwi. gr. Lb*, j r 


Half 
Quarter 
Eighth 
Once 
Half 
Quarter 
Gros 


250 

125 

62*5 

31-3 

15-6 

7-8 

39 


13 
18 5 
925 
4 5 
2-25 
1125 
0-5 


4 

104 

13ft 


Ccntiare - - = 

Are (a square decamdt re ) = 


Meturw usuelle* 


2 1225 

Comparison of Linear Measure. 


H 


1 »ecare 
Hectare 


Miligramme 
Centigramme 
Decigramme 
(i rant me 
Decagramme 


1* I960 sq. yards. 
1 1 96046 — 


Hectogramme 

Kilogramme 


Myriagramme 


Quintal 

Millier, or Bar ■ 


= I I '*6* 0460 _ 

- n I 1960'4M>4 
or 2 acres 1 rood 35 perches. 

Weights. 

- = 00151 grains. 

. = 01 543 — 

- B 1-5434 — 

- = 15 4340 — 

- = 154*3102 — 

or 5-64 drams avoirdupois 
= 3*2154 oz. Troy, or 

3-527 oz. avoirdupois. 
- =2 lbs. 8 oz . 3dwt. 2grs. Troy, 

or 2 lbs. 3 oz. 4*652 drams avoirdupois 


Comparison qf Measures of Capacity. 

Litres. Eng. Winch. Bush. 
Boisscau usuel - 12*5 = 0 .35474 

With halves and quarters in proportion. 

Paris Pinte. English Pint. 

Litron usuel - - 1 -074 2^ 

With halves and quarters in proportion. 

Ancient Weights and Measures This subject is involved in considerable difficulty ; and to enter fully 

into it would be quite inconsistent with our objects and limits. But the following details, abstracted from 
the best authorities, may be useful to such of our readers as have occasion to look into the ancient 
authors. 


26 795 lbs. Troy, 
22*0485 Jbs. avoirdupois. 
1 cwt. 3 qrs. 25 lbs. nearly. 

9 tons 16 c.vt. 3 qrs. 12 lbs. 


Toise usuelle 

_ 

Mb ire*. ° Feet. 
- 2 =6 

Inch. Part*. 

6 9 

Pied, or foot 

_ 

- = 

J 

1 

1J 

Inch 

- 

* ~ 

0 

1 

u 

A une 

- 

- 4 = 

3 

11 

3 

Half 

- 

II 

1 

11 

n 

Quarter 

- 

- °ih = 

0 

11 

9f 

Eighth 

- 

• 0&- 

0 

5 

10* 

Sixteenth 

- 

II II 
>«© 

0 

2 

lm 

One third of an 

aune 

1 

3 

9 

Sixth 

- 

- 0 i = 

0 

7 

' Oft 

Twelfth 

- 

- = 

0 

3 

1 1* 


THULE OK VARIOUS ANCIENT WEIGHTS ( according to 
different Authorities). 

English Troy Grains. 


8 2 Christian!, 
il l Arbuthnot. 

51 9 Chr. 

54 -6 Alb. 

69 Paucton.® 

- 3,892 Chr. 

5,189 Chr. 

Arb. 

MW) l’aue. 

- 6,994 gr. Arb. 

Talent = 60 mime = $ cwt. English. 

r 146-5 F.ng. Troy gr. Arb. 
Old Greek drachm - ^ 62*5 a Roman denarius, 

Arb. 

Ohl Greek miua - 6,425 Do. 

Egyptian in in a - 8,326 Do. 

Ptolemaic mlna of Cleo- 
patra 


Attic nholus 

Attic drachma - 
Lesser Mim^- 
Gr cater Mina - 
Medical Mina - 


■l 

■ 3 

r 5 , l K‘.i 
-•I 5.464 
C 6 . 1 MW 
- 6 
\ civ 

■l 


j Stadium 

Sabbath day’s journey 

K astern mile 
Parasang 
Day’s journey 


nuna 


[ J 8,985 

Do. 

[ j 9,992 

Do. 

r 51-9 

= | Horn. 

J 62-5 

= 1 Rom, 

54 

Paue. 

617 

Do. 

r 4i5-i 

Chr. 

A 437 2 

Arb. 

t 4312 

l*auc. 

. 4.150 

Chr. 

r 4,981 

Chr. 

< 5,246 

Arb. 

C 5.174-4 

Pauc. 


Alexandrian 
Dioscoridcs - 

Homan denarius 

Denarius of Nero 

Papyrius - 

Ounce 

Pound of 10 oz. 

12 oz. 

SCRIPTURE MEASURES OF LENGTH.. 

Hutton .) 

Higit - 

Palm ... 

Spun 

Lesser cubit 
Sacred cubit 

Pat hom . 

Ezekiel's reed 
Arabian pole 
Schoenug . 


-( Arbuthnot and 


Inches. 
0-7425 
2 97 
8*91 

Eng. Feet. 
1-485 

1 -7325 
Yards. 

2 31 

3- 465 

4- 62 
46-2 


Yards. 

231 

1,155 

Miles. 
1*886 
4- 158 
33-264 


Grecian measures of length, — ( Arbuthnot and. 
Hutton.) 


Daetylos 

Doron 7 

Dochme J 

Dichas 

Orthodoron 

Spithame 

l’ous 

Pous 

Pygme 

Pygon 

Pechys 

Orgva 
Studios 7 
Dul os j 
Milion 


Inches. 

- 0-75546 

- 3 02187 
7*55468 

- 831015 

- 9 06562 

- 120875 

Epr. Feet. 

1-00729 
1*13203 
1-25911 
1-5)093 
Eng. l’:u os. 

1 00729 

- 100 72916 

- 805-8333 


ROMAN MEASURES OF LENGTH . — ( A fbuthnot and 

Hutton .) 

Eng. Inches. 

- 072525 

- 0 967 

. - - 2-901 

- 11-604 
Eng. Fee*. 

1-20875 
1-4505 

- 2*4175 
Pace*. 

- 0 967 

- 120-875 

- 967 


Digitus transversus - 
llncia, the ounce 
Palnms minor 
l’es, the foot 

Palmipes - 

Cubitus - 

Grad us - 

Passu* - - - 

Stadium - 

Miliare - 

roman dry measures (Arbuthnot and Hutton.) 

Eng. Pint*. 

Hemina ... - 0*5074 

Scxtarius - 1*0148 

Eng. Peck. 

Modius - 10141 
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ATTIC DRY MLUl'KU. ] 

Knr. rjntu. | 

Urns 

_ 

. 


Wine lint?. 


• O’lKMlS 

Amphora 

• 

. 

. 

7171-2 

fhenlx 

1 • tsr, 

Winch. Ilu.h. 

Culeus 


m 

. 

IlhiK. 
- a- *27 

Medimuu* .... 1-09U6 

uwisii pax MSAscau^aocortfrag to Joseph wj). 


ATTIC 

MEASURES 

tor 

LIQUrDS. 

Gachal - * . 

Knu. rini*. 

- 0- 1U49 

fntylus 

. 

. 

. 

Kng. I’lni*. 

O.S74-2 

Cab - 

3874 

Xe*t«*s 

- 

- 

. 

- 1 I4H3 

Corner ... 

701M 

Chous 

. 

• 

. 

- r> 

Symh 

Kn«. IVck. 
I-4I.1.X 

Metcotcs 

. 


. 

Wlnr 1, *11. 

io-:w.V) 

Fphsh ... 

L&tcch ... 

Winch. llu*h. 

|m«6I 
ft- 4S«7 


awhii 

iituntm 

roa 

LIQUIDS. 

C«*rotn ) 

U»urw. 

1 370*2 

C’aph 

. 

, 

_ 

Kof. IMn|«. 
OHi.lJ 

Chomer j 

Lok 


- 

- 

1 i is;» 

ROM AN MKUtRU fOR LIQUIDS. — 

Hutton.) 

(Arbuthnot and 

fab 

llio 

- 

* 

■ 

4 v eu 
Wliu> <> ill. 

1 7*2-'.'. 

Kn«. l-tni*. 

Sr.th 

_ 


_ 

.V44‘»0 

Hemi ua ... 

• o-.V»7.vj 

Hath 

_ 

_ 


- lo 

SexUrhi* ... 
Cooyiu* ... 

riwit 
- 7* 17 l‘J 

1 for on 


_ 

_ 

JlhU. 

1 


\V KU), or DYKH’S W K K I) ( C»er. If 'an ; l)a. Home, , l-'r. Claud? ft. 

fluadartlla ; I .at. l.utfJa ). in an imperfect biennial, with small fusiform roots, and a K*afv 
stem from 1 to ;? feet in height. It is a native of Britain, Italy, and various parts of 
Europe ; and is cultivated for the sake of its stalk, flowers, and leaves, which are em- 
ployed in the dyeing of yellow, whence its botanical name liesetla luteofa. Weld requires 
the growth of nearly ‘2 summers liefore it comes to maturity ; and the crop is liable t»» 
ft»il from so many causes, and is besides so exhausting, that its cultivation is by no means 
profitable, and is only carried on, in this country at least, to a small extent, principally 
in Essex. Weld is preferred to all other ^distances in giving the lively green lemon 
yellow. It is, however, expensive; and it is found, when employed in topical dyeing, 
xo degrade ami interfere with madder colours more than other yellows, and to stain the 
parts wanted to f>e kept white. Hence quercitron bark is now employed in ealieo 
printing, to the almost total exclusion of weld. It is still, however, employed in dyeing 
silk a golden yellow, and in paper staining. — ( l.tmihtn* Kney. of Ayriculturr ; Ham n ft 
oft C*Ut,ur$, vol. ii. pp P > — IOO. ; lift* * < 'i/cto/xrdia. ) 

WHALEBONE, a substance of the nature of horn, adhering in thin parallel lamina* 
to the upper jaw of the whale. Ilicse vary in si/e from :1 to 1 ‘2 feet ill length; the 
breadth of the largest at the thick end, where they are attached to the jaw, is alnmt a 
foot. They are extremely elastic. All al*ove G fee t in length is called size bone. 

Whalehone txire anciently a very high price, when* the rigid stays and the expanded 
hoops of our grandmothers produced an extensive demand for this comim/Wty. Tlu* 
Dutch have occasionally obtained 7<xV. per ton, ami were accustomed to draw 
IOTM.XXV. annually from England for this article. Even in \1G‘.\, it brought .7 (XV. . but 
soon after -fell, and has never risen again to .the same value. During the present 
century the price has varied between b(V. ami :HKV. ; seldom falling to the lowest rate, 
ami rarely exccetflhg 1 7(V. Mr. Scoresby reckoned the priest in the .» years ending with 
1H1H, at 00/. in 1*:M it amounted to from 1:10/. to 1 I M. ; and at present (IHH) it 
varies from *2 HO/, for Southern to :\“>0 /. for Northern. 'Hiis is for what is called * i:r bone, 
or such pieces as measure G feet or upwards in length ; those below this standard are 
usually sold at half price. It may appear singular that whalctame should rise, wlule 
oil has l>cen so decidedly lowered ; but the one change, it is obvious causes the other. 
Oil, being the main product of the fishery, regulates its extent ; which living diminished 
by the low price, the quantity of whalebone is lessened, while the demand for it con- 
tinuing as great as In-fore, the value consequently rises. It is however, probable that 
the present high price of botfe may, in some degree, tend to revive the fishery 

It may be worth while to remark, as evincing the ignorance that at one time prevailed 
with respect to the whale, that, by an old feudal law, the tail of all whales belonged to 
the queen, as a perquisite, to furnish her Majesty's wardrobe with whalebone! — ( Block- 
Hon?, vol. i„ p. ‘2:i:t. ) 

WHALE (COMMON), the linhrna my*tic.etns of Linn/eus a marine animal of t u 
cetaceous species, and the largest of all those with which men are acquainted. Oh-’ 
has Mjm«rttmea» it is affirmed, Ik-ch found l GO fee t in length ; but this is most probal* > 
an exaggeration. In the Northern seas it is at present seldom found above 
long : being now, however, generally killed In-fore it arrives at its full growth, tins 
no proof that the animal may not formerly have attained to a much larger *i*e. ‘ 

bodies of whales are covered, immediately under the skin, with a layer of fajkpr mu »* • 
which, rtl at large fish, is from 12 to IS inches thick. In young whales, this tatty >na ^ 
reacnilfies hog's lard ; but in old ones it is of a reddish colour. This is the valuah «- I >a ^. 
of the Whale ; anil the desire. to possess it has prompted man to attempt the capt‘ ,r ^ ^ 
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thick visc'ul oil (train oil). The common whale is now rarely found, except within the 
Arctic circle ; hut at a former period it was not unfrcquently met with on our coasts. 
There is a good account of the common whale, and of the manner in which the fishery 
is carried on, in Mr. John Eaing’s “Voyage to Spitzbergen ; ” one of the shortest, 
cheapest, and best of the innumerable hooks published on this hacknied subject. 

Tile I’hynctt’r macroctphulu * , or black-headed spermaceti whale, is chiefly found in the 
Southern Ocean. It usually measures about GO feet in length, and SO in circumference 
at the thickest part. 'Hie valuable part of the fish is the spongy, oily mass dug from 
the cavity of the head ; this is crude spermaceti ; and of it an ordinary sized whale 
will yield a^put 1 *2 large barrels. 

WIIAhE FISHERY (NORTHERN). We do not propose entering, in this ar- 
ticle, into any details as to the mode in which the fishery is carried on ; but mean to 
confine ourselves to a brief sketch of its history, and value in a commercial point of view. 

It is probably true, as lias been sometimes contended, that the Norwegians occasionally 
captured the whale before any other European nation engaged in so perilous an enter- 
prise. Hut the early efforts of the Norwegians were not conducted on any systematic 
plan, and should be regarded only in the same point of view as the fishing expeditions 
of the Esquimaux. The Hiscayans were certainly the first people who prosecuted the 
whale fishery as a regular commercial pursuit. They carried it on with vigour and 
success in the IL’th, lJth, and 1 1th centuries. In 1.J88, Edward III. relinquished 
to Eetcr de Ptivanne a duty of Hi. sterling a whale, laid on those brought into the 
port of Hiarrit/., to indemnify him for the extraordinary expenses he had incurred in 
fitting out a fleet for the service of his Majesty. This fact proves beyond dispute that 
the fishery carried on from Riarritz at the period referred to must have been very con- 
siderable indeed ; and it was also prosecuted to a greater or less extent from Cihourre, 
Yieux lloiiean, and subsequently from Rochelle and other places.* 

'Hie whales captured bv the Hiscayans were not so large as those that are taken in 
the Polar seas, and are supposed to have been attracted southward in pursuit of her- 
rings. They were not very productive of oil, but their flesh was used as an article of 
food, and the whalebone was applied to a variety of useful purposes, and brought a very 


high price. 

'Hi is branch of industry ceased long since, and from the same cause that has occa- 
sioned the cessation of the whale fishery in many other places — the want of fish. 
Whether it were that the whales, from a* sense of the dangers to which they exposed 
themselves in coming south wards, no longer left the Icy Sea, or that the breed had been 
nearly destroyed, certain it is. that they gradually became less numerous in the -Hay of* 
Riscav, and at length ceased almost entirely to frequent that sea ; and the fishers being 
obliged to pursue their prey upon the bank** of Newfoundland and the coasts of Iceland, 
the Erench fishery rapidly fell off’. 

'Hie voyages of the Dutch and English to the Northern Ocean, in order, if possible, 
to discover a passage through it to India, though they failed of their main object, laid 
open the haunts of the whale. 1 he companions of Harentz, who discovered Spitz- 
bergen in 1 596, and of Hudson, who soon alter explored the same seas, represented to 
their countrymen the amazing number of whales with which they were crowded. A essels 
were in consequence fitted out for the Northern whale fishery by the English an 
Dutch, the harpooners and a part of the crew being Hiscayans. They did not, how- 
ever, confine their efforts to a fair competition with each other as fishers. Hie Muscovy 
C ompany obtained a roval charter, prohibiting the ships of all other nations from fishing 
in the seas round Spiuhcrgen, on pretext of its having been first discovered by Sir Hugh 
Willoughby. There can. however, bo no doubt that Harentz, and not Sir Hugh, was its 
original discoverer ; though, supposing that the fact had been otherw ise, the attempt to 
exclude other nations from the surrounding seas, on such a grounc , was not one la 
could be tolerated. The Dutch, who were at the time prompt to embark in every 
commercial pursuit that gave any hopes of success, eagerly enterei on t ns new career, 
and sent out ships fitted equally for the purposes of fishing, aml of defence against the 
attacks of others. The Muscovy Company having attempted to vindicate its preten- 
sions by force, several encounters took place between tbetr slops anti those of the Dutch. 
The conviction at length became general, that there was room enoug i o P. » 

the Northern setts ; ami in order to avoid the chance of coining into collision with each 
other, they parcelled Spiuhcrgen and the adjacent ocean into ’ h 

respectively assigned to the English, Dutch, llamburghers. I- tench, Danes, <\c. 

The DtXrS thus left to prosecute the fishery without having the.r attention 
diverted by hostile Attacks, speedily acquired a decided superiority over all their 

'Vhci*%hc Europeans first began to prosecute the fishery on the coast of Spitsbergen, 
whales were every where found in vast numbers. Ignorant ot the strength and strata- 
• See Mf moire >*r r AatiquM rir to ri. hr rir in Ih.lcnr. pa, Sort. 1'imo. Vari., 179.S. 
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g«ns of the formidable foe hy whom they were now assailed, instead of l>ctraying any 
symptoms of fear, they surrounded the ships and crowded all the hays. 'l*heir capture 
was in consequence a comparatively easy task, and many were killed which it was 
afterwards necessary to utwndon, from the ships being already full. 

While fish were thus easily obtained, it was the practice to boil the blubber on 
shore in the North, ami to fetch home only the oil and whalebone. And, perhaps, 
nothin*' can give a more vivid idea of the extent and importance of the Dutch fishery 
in the middle of the 17th century, than the fact, that they constructed a considerable 
village, the house's of which were all previously prepared in Holland, on the Isle of 
Amsterdam, on the northern shore of Spitsbergen, to which they gave Misappropriate 
name of SmrrrtHlH-r*/ (from * to melt, ami hry, a mountain). nus was the 
grand rendezvous of the Dutch whale ships and was amply provided with boilers, 
9 tanks, and every sort of apparatus required for preparing the oil and the lnme. Hut 
this was not all. Die whale fleets were attended with a number of provision ships, the 
cargoes of which were landed at Smecrenbcrg ; which abounded during the busy season 
with well-furnished shops, good inns, fve. ; so that many of the conveniences and 
enjoyments of Amsterdam were found within about I 1 degrees of the Pole ! It is par- 
ticularly mentioned, that the sailors and others were every morning supplied with what 
a Dutchman regards as a very great luxury — hat rolls for breakfast Hataviu and 
Smeerenhcrg were founded nearly at the same period, and it was for a considerable 
time doubted whether the latter w as not the more important establishment. — lit litstc 
llistmre t/ei /WAo. A c. tome i. p. I ) 

During the flourishing period of the Dutch fishery, the quantity of oil made in the 
North was so great that it could not be carried home by the whale ships; and cury 
year vessels were sent out in ballast to assist in importing the produce of the fishery. 

Hut the satm* cause that had destroyed the fishery of tin.- Hiscayans, ruined that which 
was carried on in the immediate neighbourhood of Spitsbergen. Whales became gra- 
dually less common, and more and more timid and difficult to catch. 'ilicy retreated 
first to the open seas, and then to the great banks of ice on the eastern coast of (ireeii- 
Ja.nl. Wh eii the site of the fishery had Ik-v.i thus removed to a very great distance 
from Spitzbergen, it was found most economical to send the blubber direct to Holland. 
Smcervnbcrg was in consequence totally deserted, and its position is now with difficulty 
discoverable. 

Hut though very extensive, the Dutch whale fishery was not, during the first :K) years 
of its existence, very profitable. 'Phis arose from the circumstance of the right to carry 
it on having l»eeu conceded, in In I I, to an evclustv c company . 'Die expense inseparable 
from such great associations, the wastefulness and unfaithfulness of’ their servants, who 
were much more irttent upon advancing their own interests than those of the company, 
increased the outlays so much, that the re turns, great as they were, proved little* more 
than adequate to defray them, and the fishery was confined within far narrovve-r limits 
than it would otherwise have reached. Hut afte-r various prolongations of the charter of 
the first company, and the formation of some new ones, the trade* was finally thrown open 
in 1 b rj. 'Hie effects of this measure were most salutary, anti afford one of the* most 
striking examples to 1 m- met with of the advantages of free competition. Within a few 
years the fishery was vastly extended ; and though it became progressively more and 
more difficult from the growing scarcity of fish, it proved, not withstanding these disad- 
vantages, more* profitable to the pfiv ate ad vent urers than it had eve-r l>c*cn to the company ; 
and continued her alcove a century to lie prosecuted with equal energy and success. I he* 
famous John de Witt has alluded as follows to this change in the mode of conducting 
the trade : — 

** frr this respect,*' say* he. ’* it !« worthy of tdocrr.vf l«»n, tfi.it the aiitlmrleol firccnlrtml < ’nwp.my 
nuil*- he-r«*f «>for»* little* profit by th»-lr fWhcry. Iwv-vu*- of thr> great charge of vetting out their *Hip» ; *» n '* 
that the train oil. blubber, and w hale fins were* n*>t well mode. handled. or cured ; ami Iteing brought hither 
and put into warehouse*, were n»*t »oM *oon enough, nor to llie < 'ompanr'i Iw-st ml vantage. Whereas 
now tnat every one eepiipa their mirlt a* the cheap***! rate, follow fhelr l(»hlng itillgently, and maiias'e 
Alt carefully, the blubber, train oil. mi l whaie fin* are rmployisl for to many ute* in several c«*uiiin<’*s 
that they can tell them with that < on v eniency, that though fAor arc ru>w I* th»y$ f*/r I that formrtn/ 
ituUd out of Hotlami on that a rcounf, and consequently each of them could not take to many v» hah t 
heretofore, and notwithstanding the new pr.>lubitloii of France and other count Hen to Import these coin- 
moditie*. and th*xigh there U greater idenly of them Imported by our litlirr* — yet Ihote c»>inin«Hlitle# arc 
to mu* h r*i*ed In the value aIjova what Iney were whilst there wat a company, that the mmttinn in- 
habitant* do raerelte that fishery with profit, to the much greater lienrfit of our country than xA-liet* * 
wat (ureter the management of a company) carried on I Hit by a few.” — ( True / n/ercil ty p. " • 

hvo. erl. I^mdon, 17 > 

The private ships sent hy the Dutch to the whale fishery were fitted out on a prin- 
ciple that secured the utmost economy and vigilance on the part of every one 
nectcd with them. 'Hie hull of the vessel was furnished hy an individual, who commoni) 
took upon himself the office of captain ; u sail-maker supplied the sails, a cooper t »<- 
casks, Arc. The parties engaged as adventurers in the undertaking. Tin? cargo being 
brought to Holland and disposed of, each person shared in the produce according 1(1 ,,s 
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proportion of the outfit. The crew was hired on the same principle ; so that every one 
had tt motive to exert himself, to see that all unnecessary expenses were avoided, and 
that those that were necessary were confined within the narrowest limits. This practice 
has bceen imitated to some extent in this and some other countries, but in none has it 
been carried so far as in Holland. It appears to us, that it might be advantageously 
introduced into other adventures. J 

When in its most flourishing state, towards the year 1C80, the Dutch whale fishery 
employed alxiut 2bO ships, and 1 1,<XX> sailors. 

■n.e Knglish whale fishery, like that of Holland, was originally carried on l.y an 
exclusive WViation. 1 he Muscovy Company was, indeed, speedily driven from the 
field ; but irSras immediately succeeded l>y others, that did not prove more fortunate 
111 17 '25, the South Sea C ompany embarked largely in the trade, and prosecuted it for 
8 years; at the end uf which, having lost a large sum. they gave it up. But the legis- 
lature, having resolved to support the trade, granted, in 17:52, a bounty of 20*. a ton 
to every ship of more than 2(X> tons burden engaged in it ; hut this premium being in- 
sufficient, it wits raised, in 17 lh. to lOs. a ton, when a number of ships were fitted out, 
as much certainly in the intention of catching the bounty as of catching fish. Deceived 
by the prosperous appearance of the fishery, parliament imagined that it was firmly 
established, and in 1777 the bounty was reduced to SO*. The effects of this reduction 
showed the factitious nature of the trade, the vessels engaged in it having fallen off’ in 
the course of the next 5 years from 10.7 to :5b ! To arrest this alarming decline, the 
bounty was raised to its old level in 17 Hi, and of course the trade was soon restored to 
its previous state of apparent prosperity. The hostilities occasioned by the American 
war reduced the Dutch fishery to less than half its previous amount, and* gave a propor- 
tional extension to that of Kngland. The bounty, which had in consequence become 
very heavy, was reduced, in 1787. to 30*. a ton ; in i 75*2 it was further reduced to 25s . ; 
and in 1795 it was reduced to 20«., at which sum it continued till 182*1, when it ceased. 

It appears from accounts given in Macpherson’s Annuls of (’ommerce (vol. iii. 
p. 7 1 1., vol iv. p. 1:50. ), that the total bounties paid for the encouragement of the whale 
fishery, in the interval kietwcen 17.70 and 1 7SS, amounted to no less than 1,777,93.7/. 
It will be seen from the official account which follows, that there are no means of fur- 
nishing any accurate account of the sums paid as bounties from the year 1789 to 18 13 
inclusive ; but it is, notwithstanding, abundantly certain that the total bounties paid 
during the period from 1789 to 182 1 considerably exceeded 1,000,000/. Here, then, we 
have a stun of upwards of two mu. lions and a ii au laid out since 1750 in promoting the 
whale fishery. Now we believe that if we estimate the entire average value of the (/ross 
produce of the Northern whale fishery t ami it is to it only that the preceding statements 
apply ) during the last 3 or -1 years, at UX\<XX>/. a year, we shall be considerably beyond 
the mark. But bad the 2 .500.0XV. expended in bolstering up this branch of industry 
been laid out as capital in any ordinary employment, it would have produced 12.7,000/. 
a year of nett profit ; being 2.7.000/. a year more than the total value of the produce 
of the fishery, without allowing any thing for the capital wasted, and ships lost in 
carrying it on. Whatever, therefore. m.»y be the value o! the whale fishery as a 
nursery for seamen, it is absurd to regard it as contributing any thing to the public 
wealth*. The remark of Dr. Franklin, that he who draws a fish out of the sea draws 
out a piece of silver, is ever in the months of those who are clamouring for bounties 
and protection against competition. But wo apprehend that even 1- ranklin himself, 
sagacious as be was, would have found it rather difficult to show how the wealth ot 
those is to he increased, who. in fishing up one piece ot silver, are obliged to throw 
another of greater value into the sea. M e subjoin 

An Account of the Number of Shins annually fitted out in <7ro.it Ihitain for the Northern Whale 
ruhory. of the Tonnage ami Crows of such Ships, ami of the Homines paiil on their Account, trom 
B 80 to 1 SI 4. 

Y«*i Ship*. Tan*. : Me. Ilounlie, paid. Yr. Ship>. Ton*. Men. Counti es paid. 

i The tWi froi 
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It is not even certain whether the expenditure of 2 . 500 . 000 /. upon bounties would 
really have had the effect of making the whale fishery be carried on upon a considerable 
scale, but for the occupation of I Iolland bv the French, and the consequent hostilities in 
which she was involved with this country. These did more to promote and consolidate 
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the British fishery than any thing else. The war entirely annihilated that of the Dutch: 
and our government having wisely tillered to the fishers of Holland all the immunities 
enjoyed hy the citizens of Great Britain in the event of their settling amongst us many 
availed themselves of the invitation, bringing with them their capital, industry, and skill. 
In consequence of this signal encouragement, the whule fishery of Kngland was pro- 
secuted with greater success than at any previous period ; and at the termination of the 
late war, in 1815, there were nearly 1 50 valuable ships and alvout (j.(XX) seamen engaged 
in the Northern fishery, and about :>0 ships and 800 men in that to the South. 

After peace was restored, the Knglish capitalists and others became apprehensive lest 
the Dutch should engage anew with their ancient vigour and succesgMn the whale 
fishery. Hut these apprehensions were without any real foundation. '1 lollnnders, 
during the 30 years they had been excluded from the sea. had lost all that practical 
acquaintance with the details of the fishery, for which they had long been so famous, 
and which is so essential to its success. 'I*he government attempted to rouse their dor- 
mant energies by the otlcr of considerable premiums and other advantages to those who 
embarked in the trade. 'Three companies were in consequence formed for carrying it 
on ; 1 at Rotterdam, 1 at Harlingen, and 1 in South Holland. Rut their efforts have 
been very limited, and altogether unfortunate. In 1 HJf>, the company of South 
Holland was dissolved, while that of Harlingen despatched *1 ships, ami that of 
Rotterdam J. In 1S*J7, Rotterdam vent only 1 ship, and Harlingen ‘J. In ]8Js, 
1 solitary ship sailed from Holland — a feeble and last efthrt of the company of Har- 
lingen ! and since then a ship or two has been occasionally fitted out by private adven- 
turers, but generally without success. 

Such has been the fate of the Dutch whale fishery. 'Hie attempts to revive it failed, 
not liecauso the ships scut out were ill calculated for the scrv ice, but because they were 
manned by unskilful seamen. In the early ages of the fishery, this difficulty would 
have been got over, because, owing to the fewness of competitors, and the scanty supply 
of oil and whalebone, even a small cargo brought a high price; but at present, when 
the fishery Ls prosecuted on a very large scale ami at a very low rate of profit hy the 
Knglish, the Americans, the 1 1 atnhurgher>, Ac., no new competitor coming into the 
field could expect to maintain himself unless he had nearly equal advantages. 'Hie 
Dutch have, therefore, done wisely in withdrawing from the trade. Any attempt to 
establish it hy the aid of bounties amt other artificial encouragements would be one of 
which the ultimate success must Ik* very doubtful, and which could lead to no really 
useful resqlt. During the JO years preceding the late Trench war, the fishery of Hol- 
land was gradually declining, and had. in a gieat measure, ceased to l>v profitable. It 
would Ik* folly toaciulcavour to raise anew, and at a great expense, a branch of industry 
that had tiecoine unproductive at a former period, when there is no ground for supposing 
that it would Ik* more productive at this moment. 

We have already noticed several changes of the localities in which the whale fishery 
has l>een carried on at different periods; and within these few years others of the same 
kind have taken place. 'The Dutch fishers first liegan to frequent Davis’s Straits in 

17 lit; and as the whales had not hitherto l»een pursued into this vast recess, they were 
found in greater nutnliers than in the sews round Spitzl>ergen. Trotn alnmt this period 
it was usually resorted to hy alnmt A-l(>ths of the Dutch ships. It was not till a com- 
paratively late |K*riod that Davis’s Straits liegan to Ik* frequented hy Knglish whalers ; 
ami riown to 1 8 JO, when Captain Score-shy published his elalnirate ami valuable work 
on the whale fishery, that carried on in the Greenland seas was hy far the most con- 
siderable. Rut it will bw seen from the subjoined account, that from lSJfi down to 

18 17 the Greenland seas were nearly abandoned. This was principally n con- 
sequence of the greater abundance of whales in Davis’s Straits, but it was, also, in part 
owing to the various discoveries made by the expeditions fitted out by government for 
exploring the seas and inlets to the westward of Davis’s Straits and Raff in's Ray having 
made the fishers acquainted with several new and advantageous situations for the pro- 
secution of their business. Since IH;17, however, the few ships that have been sent out 
have gone mostly to the Greenland seas. 

'The sea in Davis's Straits is less incommoded with field ice than the Greenland ami 
Spitsbergen seas, but it abounds with icclKTgs ; and the fishery, when carried oil m 
Baffin's Jtay and Kancaster Sound, is more dangerous, perhaps, than any that has 
hitherto been attempted. 

'Hie subjoined table shows how rapidly the Northern fishery has declined of Into} ears, 
and it also shows the extremely hazardous and fluctuating nature of the trade. It ,,,a y 
now, however, Ik; considered as all but abandoned, in so far at least ai the capture 
whales is concerned, the produce of the fishery, during the S years ending with 18 
scanty as it was, having consisted principally of seals. Nor is this to ho regret 
Tor many years past it has partaken more of the nature of a gambling pursuit < ^ 

a branch of sober industry; and has, on the whole, l>cen productive of a heavy ,os - * 
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* *| e u *° of K a *. a "<l tilt- increased imports of vegetable oils, occasioned l»v the 

Horn*, with other Particular^. - (ObUn! ^ lhe Prodl \ ce pf the H.hery in Oil and 

may he placed.) 1 1 1 private source, on which, however, every reliance 



It Is *eeu from thi* table. that there has !>een a ‘•insular change in the ports from which the Northern 
fishery has l>een carried on. In London were undertaken all the discoveries which led to its establish* 
tnent v and the great companies formed in that city enjoyed for a lengthened period nearly a complete 
monojHdy of the business. >*•» late as IT*'" and 17l»<», the metropolis sent out 4 times the number of 
vessels that sailed from any other jn>rt ; but it was observed that her fishery was, on the whole, less for- 
tunate than that of the new rivals which had sprung up : and her merchants were so much discouraged, 
that in Mr. Ncoresby’s time they equipped only 17 or 1** vessels. They have since wholly abandoned 
the trade, and do not semi out a single ship ! 

Ilnll early ticcamc a rival t<» London, having sent out vess«ls at the very commencement of the fishery. 
Though rhi'cked at tirst hy the monopoly of the great companies, as soon as the trade became free she 
prosecuted it w ith distinguished sin cess. Towards the • nd of last century, she attaint'd. and preserved 
down to 1 H37, the character of the Hist whale-fishing port in threat Britain. In Isli* she sent outfit 
ships, and her imports of oil amounted in lwyo to *. i nti tuns. But such and so rapid has been the decline 
of the fishery In trie interval, that in 1*42 Hull only sent nut 2 ships 1 

At present, the fishery, such as it is, is principally carried oil from Peterhead. 


WIIALK FISHERY ( SOl'THERN ). — This consists of three distinct branches ; 
viz., 1st, the cntch of the spermaceti whale, which furnishes the valuable substance 
called spermaceti (see the term) ; ‘2d, that of the common black whale of the Southern 
seas ; and, :id, that of the sea elephant, or southern walrus. 

Tlie spermaceti whale ( /*/iysrtt r nunnH-cpfuiitts ) is found in all tropical climates, and 
especially on the coasts of New Zealand and the adjoining seas. The ordinary duration 
of the voyage of a ship from England, employed in this department of the fishery, is 
about 9 years. 

'Dio common black whale of the Stmt hern seas ( /Viysefcr m i crops') is met with in 
various places, but principally on the coast of Hrazil : in the bays on the west coast of 
Africa ; and in some of the bays in New South Wales Diemens I -and. Ac. 

Sea elephants ^intermediate between the walrus of the Northern seas and the seal) 
are principally met with in the seas round the Islands ot Desolation, South Georgia, 
mid South Shetland, the coast of California, Ac. Vast numbers of these animals are 
annually captured ; vessels frequently load entirely with them ; and they arc believed 
to furnish more oil than the common South Sea whale. Hie oil of the black whale and 
that of the sea elephant are ln>th known in the market hy the name of southern oil, 
and they are so very similar, that those most versed in the trade can w ith difficulty^ dis- 
tinguish the one from the other. Ilenco ships commonly engage indifferently in either 
fishing as opportunity offers. 'Hie usual duration of the voyage of a ship from England in 
either of the last two departments, or in the two combined, varies from 12 to 18 months. 

Fhe South Sea fishery was not prosecuted by the English till about the beginning of 
the American war ; and as the Americans had already entered on it with vigour and 
success 4 American harpooners were sent out in each vessel. In 1791, 75 whale 
ships were sent to the South Sea ; but the number has not been so great since; and 
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latterly it lias been unprosperous nml declining, inconsequence princijmlly of the com- 
petition of the colonists in Australia, who are incomparably better situated for the 
prosecution of this branch of industry. The MacnHuphitlus, or spermaceti whale, is 
particularly abundant in the neighbourhood of the Spice Islands ; and Mr. C'rawfurd, 
iu his valuable work on the b'nstem .ln/i {/*-/< iyo (iii. -117.), lias entered into some details 
to show that the fishery carried on there is of greater importance than the spice trade. 
Fnluekily, however, the statements on which Mr. C'rawfurd founded his comparisons 
were entirely erroneous, neither the ships nor the men employed amounting to more 
than l-.Jth or l-(>th part of what he has represented. 

We subjoin a 

Statement of the Southern Whale Fishery cm rietl on from CIrent Hi train since Ison ; exhibiting the 
Total Number of Ship* annually absent Iron* (ircat Britain «»n W t> .« 1 1 1 Fxpcdltlnns ; the Total 
Nmntv-r of Ships that annually returned to tireat Britain ; .uni the auuu.il Imports ol Suerin and 
Common Oil, with the Prices of each. 

. ■ Show «t ^*"1* . . , . 

» fjtr*. ( irtutn - S(»enn Oil im|H>nnl. 


l*r »«-•* <>f l’n. «• (/ 

C<»«ntTn.n oil t ••loriion T'*i i! Value 

iii)|wrii < il. till per i*il j>»t i»l 
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I '.Is «( Yl y . v » 1 /.ft* « - r> 7.'«*i s* / '• rn.sco 

isv# : r *r *./ -• »,'/r - - i ro «..t • •••► • j /•■m.ivi 
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.-//«//■ i r/*/» Whale f'mhery. — 1’or a lengthened period, the A mericaiis have prosecuted 
the whale fishery with greater vigour and success than, perhaps, any ntlicr people, 
i bey commenced it in ami f»»r alxmt ./O years found an ample supply of fish on 

their own shores. Jlut the whale having abandoned them, the American navigators 
entered with extraordinary ardour into the fisheries carried on in the Northern and 
Southern Oceans. From 177H to 177.7, Massachusetts employed annually l*:l vessels, 
carrying U.H.O torn, in the former; and 121 vessels, carrying I i.O'Jfi tons, itj the 
latter. Mr. Hurke. in his famous speech on American affairs iu 1 77 I, adverted to this 
wonderful display of daring enterprise as follows . — 

•* A* to the wraith,” *ai«J hr, ‘ which tjir r<Mnnir» hivrr dr^wu front the ten by their tohcrlm, i {, u 
tiad ail that, mattrr fuiiy in-cnni at y#»ur bar. You 4»irrly thought thrsr a«/|ui*itiou» «»f vnlur. lor th» v 
to rxr.itr y*xjr en vy ; aint yrt thr »pirit l>y which that *u»t**rprt!»li>g onjiln) ment h.« Ihtii rxrrcistst 
ought rathrr. in my ojrtnioti. to have ralioi r*trrtn and admiration. Atul pray, Mir, wii.it in tin* wmid o 
riju-il to it ? P»/v by thr othrr j»art«. ami lm»k at tiir manner in whith tnr Nrw Fngtaud jasinlr rnrry 
*/o thr whale fUhrry. While vr follow them among the tr/unhiing mountain* of ire, and In-hold 
penetrating Into tbr drc|a*»l froien recr»*e« of l(u«i«oit'» Bay ntxl I)avi»’» Strait* ; while we are looking 
for them beuealb the Arctic circle, we lir.tr that they h^vp pierced into the oppodte region of ia>lar • 
that they are at the nntipmie*. ami engaged under the frozen •ertHMil of tne Sou»h . Falkland * j 
whi/h w ewnsf too remote and tne r/rniantic an object for the grasp of national ambition. U but n *tag*“ 
renting- plare f/»r iMr virtoriou* Industry . N*»r i* the equinoctial heat mor* di*cournging to theni ■ 
the accumulated winter of both pole*. We team, that white w»me of them draw the line or *’ , t 

harj>oot> oti the roast of Africa, other* run the Irnigitii/le and pur»ue their glgantir game along the « ■ 
of Brazil, So wa, but what ia mol with their flaherlea ; no climate that I* not wltne** of *' lr,r 0 j- 
Neither the perseverance of Holland, nor the activity of France, nor the dexterous and firm *ag«‘ J. 
Kngllth entert»ri*e. ever carried thl* most pr rf lout moil* of hardy Industry to the extent to with 'J 1 ,*.* 
betai purauni by thi* recent j*eoptc ; a people who are still iu the gristle, and not hardened Into itia«n»‘ 
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V'i U y^° r luna ^* " broke out soon after this speech was delivered, checked fWr 

a wh.le the progress of the fishe ry ; but it was resumed with renewed vigour as soon "! 

tuekei'anVNew' 11 . f 1 h . e . A, ' lor,c ‘' ,n f,sl,c * r y I,as principally carried on from Nan 

tucket and New Bedford in Massachusetts ; and for a considerable time past the ships 
base mostly resorted to the Southern seas. “ Although,” says Mr. Pitkin “ Great 

th" ! , ? S, | at V " ri ° f US v ll,,M:S L KlVen hlT ^ bounties to her shi P s employed ia this fishery 
‘Vh nTr Nant yeket and New Bedford, unprotected and unsupported bJ 

any thing but their own industry and enterprise, have generally been able to meet 
their competitors m a foreign market.” — ( Commerce of the U. States, 2d ed. p 46 ) 
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French HTutlc Fisher*/. — prance, which preceded the other nations of Europe in the 
whale fishery, can hardly he said, for many years past, to have had much share in it. In 
17* *, I -on is XVI. endeavoured to revive the fishery. 'With this view he fitted out 6 ships 
at Dunkirk on his own account, uhich were furnished with harpooners and a number of 
experienced seamen brought at a great expense from Nantucket. The adventure was 
more successful than could have been reasonably expected, considering the auspices under 
which it was carried on. Several private individuals followed the example of his Majesty, 
and in 171K1 Prance had about JO ships employed in the fishery. The revolutionary war 
destroyed every vestige of this rising trade. Hut since the peace, government has 
made great efforts for its renewal ; and. at present, high bounties are granted to all 
vessels fitted out for the whale fisheries, but especially to those engaged in the sperm 
fishery. 'l*hcse. however, have not been so successful in forcing ships into this trade 
as might have l>cen anticipated ; for it appears from the official accounts, that in 1841, 
only *J7 ships entered the different ports of Prance from the whale fisheries ; while 
only 4 ships cleared out for the same in the course of that year ! — y Administration ties 
Jhiunnett for 1841, p. 588.) 

W IIAH F, a sort of q titty, constructed of wood or stone, on the margin of a roadstead 
or harbour, alongside of which ships or lighters are brought for the sake of being con- 
veniently loaded or unloaded. 

There lire 2 denomination* of wharfs. *if. trfnt and st{/firnnce irharfs. The former are certain 

wnnrr* in all *on-|H>rts. at which all Rood* are required liv the I F.lii. c. M. to Is* landed And shipped, and 
they were set mil for that purpose by commission from the Court of Kxcheqtier. in the reign of Charles 1 1. 
and subsequent sovereign*. Mnnv other* have been legalised by act of parliament. In some ports, as 
( hepstow, (dmicestcr, tie., certain wharfs are deemed legal quay* by immemorial practice, though uot 
<*»‘nnni*»ion. or legallsisl by art of parliament. 

ouln'ranco wharfs are places where ceitaljt goods w.i\ be landed and shipped, such as hemp, flax, coal, 
and other bulky goods, by special sutTV ranee granted by the Crown for that purpose. 

'WHARFAGE, the fee paid for landing goods on a wharf, or for shipping them off*. 
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'Hie xtat. ‘22 C'has. 2. c. 11., after providing tor the establishment of wharfs and quays, 
makes it lawful for any person to lade or unlade goods, on paying wharfage and cranage 
at the rates appointed hy the king in council. 

WI IK AT (tier. JPcitzen ; Du. 'Parte l)a. limit , Sw. Ilr/te ■ Fr. Frnmrnt, /i/rd, 
lift ; It. firttHo, Forme n tv ; Sp. and Port. 7 Vigo ; litis. Pac/trnzia ; l'ol. Pazenica}, a 
species of bread corn ( 7 Viticum I. in. \ by far the most important of any cultivated in 
Kurope. We are totally ignorant of the country whence this valuable grain was first 
derived ; but it was very early cultivated in Sicily. It is raised in almost every part 
of the temperate zones, and in some places as high as 2,000 feet al>ove the level of the 
sea. 

'Die kinds of wheat sown are numerous, but they may be classed under -1 heads : 
\ i/. cone or bearded wheat, which, however, is now little cultivated ; white wheat, of 
which there are innumerable varieties, the white /)<intzic living considered one of the 
best ; red wheat, which is seldom sown where the climate is good and early, ami the land 
in proper condition ; ami spring wheat. A greater number of people are nourished hv 
rice than by wheat ; but owing to the greater quantity of gluten which the latter 
contains, it makes hy far the best bread. live comes nearer to wheat in its bread- 
making qualities than any other sort of grain ; still, however, it is very inferior to it. 
The finest samples of wheat are small in the lurry, thin skinned, fresh, plump, and 
bright, slipping readily through the fingers. 

Being very extensively cultivated on soils of very various qualities, and frequently with 
very imperfect preparation, the produce of wheat crops in (treat Britain varies from about 
12 to 5H bushels per acre. 

'I7ie counties most distinguished for the quantity and quality of their wheat are, Kent, 
Kssex, Suffolk, Rutland, I lertfordshire, Berkshire, Hampshire, and Herefordshire, in 
Kngland ; and Berwickshire, and the Lothian*, in Scotland. In the northern counties it 
is. speaking generally, of an inferior quality ; being cold to the feel, dark coloured, thick 
skinned, and yielding comparatively little flour. In the best wheat counties, anil in good 
years the weight of a Winchester bushel of wheat is from r»(> to 02 lbs. In the Isle of 
Shcppey. in Kent ( where, perhaps, the best samples of wheat sent to the Ia>ndon mar- 
ket are produced), this grain, in Mime favourable seasons, weighs ti I lbs. a bushel. 
Where the climate L colder, wetter, or more backward, or in bad seasons, the weight of 
the bushel of wheat is not more than .>*' or .17 lbs. It is calculated that the average 
weight of the bushel of good Knglidi wheat is .>s* lbs. ; and that the average yield of 
flour is 13 lbs. of flour to It lbs. of grain. — (See Mr. Stevenson's very valuable article 
on /■ * nylon 7, in Mrcuratrr's Fncyclojxrdin, vol. viii. p. 720. ; F/ymlun'a Fncy. of Agricul- 
ture, S’c. ) 

For a view of the regulations with respect to the importation and exportation of wheat, 
Ac., see Corn Laws asii Corn Trahf. The price of wheat in IN-12 was .a7.it. 3i/. per 
quarter. 

WHISKY, a spirit obtained by distillation from corn, sugar, or molasses, though 
generally from Jhe former. Whisky is the national spirit, if we may mi term it, of Scot- 
land and Ireland ; but that distilled in the former is generally reckoned superior to that 
of the latter. — < See SriRirs. ) 

WINK f (»cr. fPeiu ; Fr. Pin , It. and Sp. Pino , I'ort. Cin/io , Ru*. fPino, If'inn- 
yrntlnne. win/* ; I^at. Pinum ; Or. Otvot ; Arab. Khumr), the fermented juice of the 
grape, or berries of the vine ( Pitia r inifrnt). 

'Idie vine is indigenous to IVrsia and the Levant ; but it is now found in most tem- 
perate regions. 'Idle limits within which it* cultivated in the northern hemisphere 
of the Old World vary from a!>out 15° to and .» 2° ; hut in North America it is not 
cultivated farther north than or -UP. It is rarely grown nt a greater altitude than 
.33)00 feet. From Asia the vine was introduced into (» recce, and thence into Italy. 
'Die IHiocoan*. who founded Marseilles, carried the vine to the south of France ; but it 
is doubtful whether it was introduced into Burgundy till the age of the Antonines. • 
'Idle species of Pitia indigenous to North America is very different from the Pitia vinifrrtt. 
In favourable seasons, the vine ripens in the open air in Kngland ; and in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, considerable quantities of inferior wine were made from native 
grapes. Vineyards ore now, however, unknown in this country ; but the grapes raised 
in hot-housea, and used in desserts, are excellent. 

Idle vine grows in every sort of soil ; but that which is light and gravelly seems l»e*t 
suited for the pr<wluction of fine wines. It succeed* extremely well in volcanic countries. 
Idic best wines of Italy are produced in the neighlnnirhood of Vesuvius : the famous 
Tokay wine is also made in a volcanic district, as are several of the best French wines; 
many parts of the south of France bearing evident marks of extinct volcanoes. Hermitage 

• The ancient writer* jrite the roost rontrvlli:t«r/ accoonl* with respect to the Introduction °f 
vine into (taut, — (lk« the learned and excellent work of f.e liraml ri'Auojr, Pir Priv/t d<i rro » t * 
tome li. pp. 921* — 239.) The lUtrmenl given above terra* the roost probable. 
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is grown among the tiehrin of granite rocks. The most favourable situation for a vineyard 
is upon a rising ground or hill facing the south-east, and the situation should not be 
too confined ; 


-apertos 

Bacchus amat colics. 

• art cx l >re8S ' n K ant ^ fermenting the juice of the grape appears to have been prac- 

tised from the remotest antiquity. Hie sacred writings tell us that Noah planted a vine- 
yard soon after the deluge — ( <7™. ix. 20.) ; and a modern Latin poet ingeniously 
represents the vine as a gift from Heaven, to console mankind for the miseries entailed 
upon them by that grand catastrophe ! 

Omnia vastatis ergo quum cerneret arvis 

1 )< »olat;t I)ou«. nobis felieia vlni 

Dona (Iwlit ; (ristt-s hotninuru quo munere fovit 

KHiquias, rnundi solatus vitc ruinam ! 

Vanicrii Freed. Ruaticum, lib. xi. 

S/>eciea of If me. Fhere are many varieties of vines; and this circumstance, com- 
bi ned with differences of soil, climate, mode of preparation, &c., occasions an extreme 
variety in the species of wine. Hut between places immediately contiguous to each 
other, and where even a careful observer would hardly remark" any difference, the 
qualities of the wines, though produced by the same species of grape, and treated in the 
same way. are often very different. A great deal evidently depends upon the aspect of 
the vineyard ; and it is probable that a good deal depends on peculiarities of soil. Hut 
whatever may be the cause, it is certain that there are wines raised in a few limited 
districts, such as Tokay, Joliannisberger, C'onstantia, the best Hurgundy, Champagne, 
claret. See., that no art or eare has hitherto succeeded in producing of equal goodness in 
other places. 

Antiknt ^ ini's. — lTie wines of Lesbos and Chios among the Greeks, and the 
I* alernian and Cecuban ameitg the Homans, have acquired an immortality of renown. 
Great uncertainty, however, prevails as to the nature of these wines. L)r. Henderson 
thinks that the most celebrated of them all, the Falernian, approached, in its most 
essential characters, near to Madeira. In preparing their wines, the ancients often 
inspissated them till they became of the consistence of honey, or even thicker. These 
were diluted with water previously to their being drunk ; and, indeed, the habit of 
mixing wine with water seems to have prevailed much more in antiquity than in modern 
times. 


Mourns Wisrs, — The principal wines made use of in this country are port, sherry, 
claret. Champagne, Madeira, hock, Marsala, ('ape. See. 

I*ort, the after-dinner wine most commonly used in England, is produced in the province 
of t'pper Douro, in Portugal ; and is shipped at Oporto, whence its name. When it arrives 
in this country, it is of a dark purple or inky colour : has a full, rough body, with an 
astringent bitter-sweet taste, and a strong flavour and odour of brandy. After it has 
remained some years longer in the wood, the sweetness, roughness, and astringency of 
the flavour abate; but it is only after it has been kept lO or 15 years in bottle, that 
the odour of the brandy is completely subdued, and the genuine aroma of the wine de- 
veloped. When kept to t«>o great an age, it becomes tawny, and loses its peculiar flavour. 
During the process of melioration, a considerable portion of the extractive and colouring 
matter is precipitated on the sides of the vessels in the form of crust. In some wines 
this change occurs much earlier than in others. 

A large quantity of brandy is always mixe^with the wine shipped from Oporto for 
England. Genuine unmixcil port wine is very rarely met with in this country. We 
have been so long accustomed to the compounded article, that, were it possible to pro- 
cure it unmixed, it is doubtful whether it would Ik* at all suited to our taste. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Hrande's analysis, on which, however, owing to the differences in the quality 
of the wine, no great stress can bo laid, port, as used in England, contains about 23 per 
cent, of alcohol. In 1841, 2,387,017 gallons of port were retained for consumption in 
the U. Kingdom. 


Oporto irmc Company.— The quality of the wine shipped from Oporto has been materially injured by 
the monopoly so lonjr enjoyed by the Oporto NY Inc ('om|wnv. This company was founded in 17S6, during 
the administration of the Marquis Pombal. A certain extent of territory os marked out by its charter 
a* the only district on the Douro In which wine is to be raised for exportation : the entity and absolute 
disposal of the wines raised in this district is placed In the hands of the C ompany ; who "e "irther 
authorised to Ox the prices to be paid for them to the cultivators. to prepare them for exportation, and to 
«X the price at whirl’ they shall be sold to foreigners ! It is obvious that a company with such powers 
cannot oo any thing else than an Intolerable nuisance. NN hat could l»e more arbitrary and unjust than to 
interdict thSVxmVrt of all wines raised out of the limits of the Company's territory ? But even in its 
own district. Its proceedings have been most oppressive ami injurious. 1 he Company annually fix. by a 
fl «t of their own? 2 rates of prices — one for the rinko ds fntona, or wine for exportation, and the 
other for rmAo dtramo or wlno for home consumption — at which the cultivators are to be paid, trkaterer 
Ac the huat7ry !!nh^r J.wc* t They have, therefore, no motive to exert superior skill and ingenuity ; 
but content themselves with endeavouring to raise, at the least possible expense, the greatest supply of 
"no d*feilo£a?fZ whl?h the CotL*nr allow the highest price. All emulation is thus efTectushy ex- 
(higulshed, and the proprietors who possess vineyards of a superior duality invariably adulterate their 
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win,** with inferior jjnmtii*, so as t»* reduce them to the ascribe standard. *‘ In this way,” says 
I>r. Ileuderstm. ** the finer provinces of the Douro vintages have remained in a great measure unknown 
to us ; and port wine ha* e,uue to he considered as a single liquor, if I may use the expression, of nearly 
uniform flavour and strength ; varvlng, it Is true, to a certain extent in quality, hut still always approach- 
ing to a definite standard, and admitting of few degree* of excellence. The’ manipulations, the admix- 
tures — in one word, the mt ulte rations — to which the lH'*t wines of the t’imo do Douro are subjected, 
have much the same effect as it all the growths of lUirgundy were to tw» mingle,! m one immense vat, and 
sent into the world a* the only true Iturgundian wine. The delicious nroduce of lfomanee t’hambertln 
and the i los Vougeot. would "disappear, and in their places we should And nothing bettor than a second- 
rate Heaune or Macon wine .” — ( Itisloru t\f Ancient and Modern Wines, p. U\0.) 

Not only, how ever, have the Ojorlo \Vioe Company deteriorates! the quality, hut thev have also raised 
the price ot their wines to an enormous height. Secured against the competition of tfieir countrymen, 
and vnjov mg down to I *31, a nearly absolute monopoly of the HritUh markets by means ofthc high duties on 
French wine*, they have filled their pockets at our expense. At the verr moment when the (’ompawy 
have been shipping wine for Kngland at 4<W. a pipe, they have frequently shipped the same wine to other 
countries at 'Jvx/. * - ( Ftc%'ttr>Hui Williams on the Wins Trade.) And the authentic Tables published by 
H.dbi show that the price of wine has been trebled or quadrupled under the management of this tor (Mira- 
tion. — ( II SMi i Staff stn/ue sur Is tioyanme its t'ortugnt . tome 1. p. i'’7.) 

Hut though the abuses inherent in the constitut ion of the Company have been carried of late year* to 
an rnoi mmi.t extent, it t* lone since its Injurious effect* »>o the conimmr of this eoimtry were distinctly 
perceived and pointed out. S*> far Iwuk as 17»>7. the Hoard t»f Trade laid a memorial trefore his Majesty 
in council, in which they state. “ With res|H*c» to many particular regulations of the Oporto Company, 
which we think justly obj«*cted to by the merchants a* highly grievous and oppressive, we have not 
thought it necessary to enter into a minute description of them, being of opinion that one general and 
fatal objection lie* against them all ; vli. - that they alt contribute t > establish in the Company a mono- 
potft a gu'HSt your Majesty's subjects /nan which by treaty they hare a right to be ext-mpted . 

Hut not w ithslandmg this authoritative exposition of the injury done to the Fngltdi bv this monopoly, 
and the expcrien>'»» which every subsequent year afforded of it* mischievous influence, such has Iveeii the 
inveteracy of ancient prejudice, that it was not till the sessions of l**rtl that we took. the only step by w hu h 
wre roultl hops' to ml ourselves of its evils, as well as a host of others, by equalling the rlutics on 1 run h 
anti Portuguese wine*, and putting an end to the absurd and injurious preference in favour of the latter 
established by the Methuen treaty. 

Kngland and Brasil arc the only countries to which any considerable quantity of |w»rt wine is ex|M->ried. 
Our import* ameuntid, at an average of the x year* ending with 1**1, to •jsi,;t7n pipe a year , of which, 
however, a |Hirtioii is subsequently exported; while the exports from Portugal to al I ot her count i Jes, 
Hraiil inclusive, have not recently exceeded 7,<»«» pipe*, it was supiHised, that the at»o|itioii of ftie 
discriminating duty in favour of port would make its consumption in this country gradually fall off. ifs 
place being tilled by French and other wines; but though *u« h a result may not improbably take pi we 
in the end, it has hitherto been hardly smsilde. The tailing off m the consumption of jiort in 1 •* 4 g was 
wholly occa dimed by the anti, ipatn >n of a reduction twing alnnit to Im* made in the duty, ami a <«>n»r- 
queut disinclination *«»n the part of the dealers and the putdic to buy wine subject to the high duty. 


Sherry ix of a deep amber colour ; when good, it lots a tin** aromatic odour ; its taste 
is warm, with some decree ofthc agreeable hittcrncss ofthc peach kernel. When new, 
it tastes harsh and fiery ; it is mellowed by being allowed to remain -1 or a years or 
longer in the wood ; hut it does not attain to its full flavour and perfection until it he 
kept for 1 * or ”<> year*. It is a very strong wine, containing uU»nt IP percent, of 
alcohol. It is principally produced in the vicinity of \eres not far from ('ndi/i, in 
Spain. It is very ettciiMvclv used in this country as a dinner wine. lJry Sherry, or 
umnntilhvtrp, when genuine and old, fetches a very high price. lVrhapx no wine is so 
much adulterated as sherry. With the exception of Marsala, the consumption of slu rry 
has been far more influenced than that of any other wine hy the reduction of the duties 
in IS‘J.5. In 1 X 1 2, the iju.intity retained for home consumption amounted to ‘2,‘Jb 1 ,7Mb 
gallons, being more than ttouhle the quantity retained for consumption at an average of 
1 and I MJI * — < See /*>*/. ) 

i'hirrt, — the term generally use* l in I.ngl/ind to designate the red wines, the produce 
of the Ikirdelais. Of these, f.afitte. I.atour, ( hateau- .Marian x, and Ilaut-Hrion, are 
so generally esteemed, that they always sell at from *JO to ‘J.a per cent, higher than any 
others of tile province. ’Oie first mentioned is the most choice anti delicate, nml is cha- 
racterised hy its silky softness on thv pabiU*, ami its charming perfume, which partakes tit 
the nature of the violet anti the raspbernr The I.atour has a fuller ImuIv, anti at the 
name time a considerable aroma, but wants the softness of the laifitte. The Chateau- 
Margaux, on the other hand, is lighter, anti possesses all the delicate qualities of the 
f-atitte. except that it lias not quite so high a flavour. 'ITu* I laut- Hrion, again, has 
more spirit anti tw>dy than any of the preceding, but is rough when new, anti requires to 
be kept *> or 7 years in the wood ; while the others Income fit for bottling in much less 
time. 


Arnonpf the second-rate wine*, that of Horan, in the parish of St. Mnrgaux, ap- 
proachcs in vunc re*|H*ctx to the growth of the Chateau- Margaux ; while that of Cmrct, 
in the same territory, is little inferitrr to the I,atour ; anti the vineyards of I.covillc, 
Jjaroxe. Ilran- Mou ton, and I*iehon-I-onguevillc t in the canton of Pauillac, aflord lijxht 
wines of good flavour, which, in favourable years, have much of the excellence of tb*! 
Aftergrowths. In the Kntre-rleux-Mcr*. the wines of (anon nnd St. Kinilion in the 
vicinity of Liboumc. are deemed the best, being of a full body and very durable. " ' K ’ n 
new, these wirurs are always harsh and astringent ; but they acquire an agreeable softness, 
ami are characterised by a peculiar flavour, which has bwn not unaptly compared to t >c 
smell of burning wax. 'Die aroma of the first growths is seldom fully developed t» 
after they have been kept H or years ; hut the secondary qualities come to perfection a 
vear or two sooner. 'I lie colour often grows darker as the wine advances in age, 1,1 
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H. It article f? UC tta , lU ^ *” tl,L ' tra,k ' in cla ™‘- " e beg, also, to refer the reader to 

t il hv t he rcs^’r ° er ,' at " ,n ; the winu tradu of I>»»ce, and on the injury done 
to It l>> the restrictive system of commerce. ) J J 

Its orile :: r rr" y r TC , g ° 0<1 r ,,|>ply of c,arct in bon< > in * be docks in London 
fir ,r f " a,H>ut ? ' l'« r »'««shead for the inferior to 5(V. and 54/. t . r h 
head for the superior growths. What are called cargo or shipping clarets mav £ 
bought at from 5 . to 10 /. per hogshead. The finest ease claret "lls in boml a aborn 
.70.. per rlozert ; but parcels of very well flavoured wine may be bought at 25.. 

7 s< “ called from the province of France, of which it is the produce, — is 

r I • , 'T deservedly esteemed of the French wines. The wines of Champagne 

are divided into the 2 grand classes of white and red wines ; and each of these again into 

s i r r ,>ar e-,T K : nU ,herc “ a ?, rlat var,c, > in *•«-• flavour of the produce of diflerent 
vineyards. Sillers is universally allowed to he the best of the still wines. It is drv of 
a light amber colour, lias a considerable body, and a charming aroma. “ I.e corps” 
(says .M Jullicn.) •• le spintueux, lc charmant bouquet, ct les vertus tonint.es dont il est 
pourvii. Im assurent la pr.or.te sur tous les autres. — ( Tupopraphi* de tou* h VtgnMcs, 
p. .IO.) Ur. Henderson agrees with Jullien, in considering it as one of the whole- 
somest Ilf the < hampugne wines. The sparkling wines are, however, the most popular, 
at least ill this country. Of these, the wine of Ay. 5 leagues south from Khcims, is, 
perhaps, the best. It is lighter and sweeter than Sillery. and has an exquisite flavour 
ami aroma. Hint which merely creams «>n the surface { tlemi-mousseux) is preferred to 
the full frothing wine ( gruml-mousseux ). Being bright, clear, and sparkling, it is as 
pleasing to the eye as it is grateful to the palate. ° 


*' CVrni* iniianti concolor ut litro 
I~-U*>x in .uir.iv. KciTimeus asph i, 
ftcir.tillrt cxultirn ; lltq'le (Itllcos 
N.vrituis iJlcccliras propiie-t 
“ Sncci ).it* ntis proliUr halitus '. 

I t upmna ni'iin lartea turbuio 
trysail-mini la*ti> referre 

Mox *'i ulis proper* ! liilorrm." 

I lautvillicrx, alxmt 1 leagues from Klieims and 1 from Kpernav. used formerly to 
produce wine that equalled, and sometimes surpassed, the wine of Ay. But it is no 
longer cultivated with the same care; so that, though still very good, ii now only ranks 
in the ‘Jd chess. 

I he best of the red wines of Champagne are those of Yerzy. Yerzonay, Mailv. Bouzv, 
nml St. Basle. “ I Is out une belle eouleur. du corps, du spiritueux, et surtout beau- 
coup de finesse, de seve. et de lxmquct. —{.fuUicn. p, *J 7 . ) The Clos St. Thierry, in 
the vicinity of Kheim*. produces wine which, according to Jullien, unites the colour 
and the aroma of Burgundy to the lightness of Champagne. 

Hie province of Champagne produces altogether alnnit 1 , 100, OOO hectolitres of wine; 
of which, however, the finest growths make but a small part. The principal trade in 
wine is carried on at Khcims, Aviso, ami Kpernav. The vaults in which the vintages 
are stored are excavated in a rock of calcareous tufa to the depth of JO or lO feet. 
jHiosc of M. Moot, at Kpernav, are the most extensive, and few travellers pass through 
the ] i lace without going to see them. The briskest wines (gramh-mousseux) keep the 
worst. — (7 k//iVw, p. J I. ) 

If urg unrig. — The best wines of this province, though not so^ popular in England as 
those of Champagne, probably because they are very apt to be injured by a sea-voyage, 
enjoy the highest reputation. “ In richness of flavour and perfume, and* all the more 
delicate qualities of the juice of the grape, they unquestionably rank as the first in the 
world ; and it was not without reason that the dukes of Burgundy, in former times 
were designated as the princes tics vons rins . — ( Henderson* p. l»il.) M. Jullien is 

not less decided: “ I.es vins des premiers crus, lorsqu'ils proviennent d’une bonne 

annf-e. reunisMnt, flans dc juste* proportions, tout is les qualities qui constituent les, rins 
jxirfitiit * ; ils n’ont besoin d'aiicun melange, d’aucune preparation pour attendre leur plus 
bant degre dc perfection. C'es operations, quo 1 on qualifio dans certains pays de sot as 
7 »«« aitlmt A la qualit<5, sont toujours nuisibles aux vins de Bourgogne.’ (p. 10*1.) 

Homan£.(\mti, Chamberlin, tlie Clos Vougcot, and ltieheboi.rg are the most cele- 
brated of the Hun wine* ot Burgundy. C'hamlH'rtin was the favourite wine of Louis XIV. 
and of Napoleon. It is the produce of a vineyard of that name, situated 7 miles south 
from Dijon, and furnishing each year from 1 JO to 150 puncheons, from an exteut 
<>f about 65 acres. It has a fuller body and colour, and greater durability, than the 
Homan e, with an aroma nearly as fragrant. 
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'Hie white wines of Burgundy are less numerous and, consequently, leas generally 
known, than the others ; but they maintain the highest rank among French white wines 
and are not inferior to the red either in aroma or flavour. 

'Hie entire annual produce of wine in Burgundy and Bcaujolais may at present 
be estimated, at an average, at nearly 3,5<X),tXX> hectolitres, of which about 7 50, (XX) 
suffice for the consumption of the inhabitants. Since the Be volution, the cultivation of 
the vine has been greatly extended in the province. Many of the new vineyards has trig 
necessarily been planted in comparatively unfavourable situations a notion has been 
gaining ground that the wines of Burgundy are degenerating. This however, is 
not the case. On the contrary, the quantity of bona crus % instead of being diminished, 
has increased considerably ; though, as the supply of inferior win«*s has increased in a 
still greater degree, the tine wines bear a less proportion to the whole than they did 
previously to the Revolution. — ( Jullien , p. 90. ) 

The principal trade in Burgundy is carried on at Dijon, Gevrey, Chulons-sur- 
Saonc, Sec. 

Besides the nlxne, France has a great variety of other excellent wines. Hermitage, 
Sautcrne, St. l*ery. Sec. are well known in Kngland ; and deservedly enjoy, particularly 
the first, a high degree of reputation. 

Account of the Quantities and Value of the Wine* exported from France In 1841 ; distinguishing between 
thos** of the tiirondc and those of other Departments, and between those exports! tn Casks .md 
Bottles ; and s|XHUl')ing the Quantities of those sent to each County and their total Value — ( .Irimitnt- 
tmtton dtrs iMunnst for IMI, jv W*.) 
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Kxclusive of the above, there were exported from France, in the same year, 2,60/, #20 
litres of tins dt /irantra, valued at 3,91 1,731 francs. 

The total proouce of the vineyards of France is estimated at about 3 . 5 , 000,000 hec- 
tolitres (770,000,000 Imp. gallons), worth .5d0>000,000 francs ( 2 1 ,fl00,000/. ). 
to refer the reader to the article Hoanrairx, for an account of the influence of 
French system of commercial policy on this great department of industry. 
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Account of the Total Quantities of Wine exported from France during each of the 24 Years ending with 


Year*. 
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Hectolitre*. 

1,190,066 

1834 

1 ,393,392 

1 ,070,975 

1835 

1„3' <>,6<*9 

1 ,*14,090 

1836 

1,30.5,219 

1,114,73G 

1837 

1,114,296 

874.650 

1838 

1 ,451 ,315 

805,746 

1839 

1,193,775 

1.307,795 

18*0 

1,333,580 

1,337,866 

1841 

1,478,39* 


Dispute as to the comparative Merit of Champagne and Burgundy. — The question, 
whether tlu? wines of Champagne or liurgundy were entitled to the preference, was 
agitated (luring the reign of Louis XIV. with extraordinary keenness. The celebrated 
Charles Coffin, rector of the University of lieauvais, published, during this controversy, 
the classical ode, partly quoted above, in which Champagne is eulogised, and its supe- 
riority vindicated, with a spirit, vivacity, and delicacy worthy of the theme. The 
citizens of Rheinis were not ungrateful to the poet ; hut liberally rewarded him with 
an appropriate and munificent donation of the wine he had so happily panegyrised. 
Grcneau wrote an ode in praise of liurgundy ; but, unlike its subject, it was flat and 
insipid, and failed to procure any recompence to its author. The different pieces in 
this amusing controversy were collected and published in octavo, at Paris, in 1712 — 
(See L.e Grand d'Aussy, l r ie Privve des Frangais y tom. iii. p. 39., and the Biographic 
Universelle , tom. ix. art. Cofin (Charles). ) Krasmus attributes the restoration of his 
health to his having drunk liberally of Burgundy ; and has eulogised it in the most 
extravagant terms. An epistle of his, quoted by Le Grand d‘ A ussy, shows that 
Falstaff and he could have spent an evening together less disagreeably than might have 
been supposed : — “ la? premier qui enseigna fart de faire ce vin ( Bourgogne), ou qui 
en fit present, ne doit-il point passer plutdt pour nous avoir donne la vie que pour nous 
avoir gratifie d’line liqueur.” — ( Vie Privee des Fran^ais, tom. iii. p. 9.) 

Consumption of French l Vine in Knyland. Discriminating Duties. — Owing to the 
intimate connection subsisting between Kngland and France for several centuries after 
the Conquest, the wines of the latter were long in almost exclusive possession of the 
English market : but the extension of commerce gradually led to the introduction of 
other species; and in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., the dry white wines of 
Spain seem to have been held in the highest estimation. This, however, was only a 
temporary preference. Subsequently to the Restoration, the wines of France regained 
their former ascendancy. In 1687 their importation amounted to l.s,.518; in 1688, to 
14,218 ; and in 1689, to 1 1,106 tuns. It is exceedingly doubtful whether so much as a 
single pipe of port had ever found its way to England previously to this period — 
( Henderson, p. and it is most probable that the wines of France would have 

continued to preserve their ascendancy in our markets, had not their importation been 
artificially checked. 

'1*1*0 trade with France had occasionally been prohibited previously to the accession 
of William 1 1 1. ; but it was not until 169:1 that any distinction was made between the 
duties payable on French and other wines. But Louis XIV. having espoused the 
cause of the exiled family oMptuart, the British government, in the irritation of the 
moment, and without reflecting that the blow aimed at the French would infallibly 
recoil upon themselves, imposed, at the period above-mentioned, a discriminating duty 
of 8/. a tun on French wines, and in 1697 increased it to 98/. ! In consequence of this 
enormous augmentation of duty on French wines, the merchants began to import wine 
from Oporto as a substitute for the red wines of Bordeaux, excluded by the high duties. 
It is probable, however, that these discriminating duties would have been repealed as 
soon as the excitement which produced them had subsided, and that the trade would 
have returned to its old channels, had not the stipulations in the famous commercial 
treaty with Portugal, negotiated by Mr. Methuen in 1709, given them permanence. 
Such, however, was unluckily the ease : for, according to this treaty, we bound our- 
selves to charge in future 33J per cent, higher duties on the wines of France than on those 
of Portugal ; the Portuguese, by way of compensation, binding themselves to admit eur 
woollens into their markets in preference to those of other countries, at a fixed and in- 
variable rate of duty. . ... 

Though very generally regarded at the time as the highest effort of diplomatic skill 
and address, the Methuen treaty was certainly founded on the narrowest views of 
national interest, and has proved, in no common degree, ii>jurious to both parties, but 
especially to England. By binding ourselves to receive Portuguese wines for two thirds 
of the duty payable on those of France, we, in effect, gave the Portuguese growers a 
*nonopoly of the British market, and thereby attracted too great a proportion of the 
deficient capital of Portugal to the production of wine; while, on the other hand* we 
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not only excluded one of the principal equivalents the French had to otter for our com- 
modities, and proclaimed to the world that we considered it better to deal with f*r<> 
millions of poor beggarly customers, than with thirty millions of rich ones, hut we also 
provoked the retaliation of the French, who forthwith excluded most of our articles 
from their markets ! 

nu? injurious c fleets of the regulations in the Methuen treaty were distinctly pointed 
out by l)r. Davenant and Mr. Hume. 'Hie latter, in his Essay on the HaUtnce of Truth, 
publ ished in 1 7 Si'J, says, “ Our jealousy and hatred of France are without bounds. These 
passions have occasioned innumerable liarricrs and obstructions on commerce, where we 
are commonly accused of being the aggressors. But what have we gained bv the bar- 
gain? Il’r /iw/ the Trench nmrket for our u'ooJJcn manu factures, mui transferred the com- 
merce of 'vine to Spain and Portugal, where ice buy much worse lit/uor at a much htyht r 
price * There are few Kngli-shmen who would not think their country absol utcl v ruined, 
were French wine sold in Kuglaiul *o cheap, and in such abundance, as to supplant ale 
and other home-brewed liquors. But, would we lav aside prejudice, it would not be 
ditticult to prove that nothing could be more innocent ; perhaps, more advantageous. 
Kach new acre of vineyard planted in France, in order to supply Kngland with wine, 
would make it requisite for the French to take an equivalent in Knglish goods, by the 
sale of which we should Ik* equally benefited.” 

In consequence of the preference so unwisely given to the wines of Portugal over 
those of France. — a preference continued, in detianee of every principle of sound policy 
and common sense, down to lSttl, — the imports of French wine were for many years 
reduced to a mere trilie ; ami notwithstanding their increased consumption, tx'casioncd 
by the reduction of the duties in 18*25. the quantity of all sorts entered Ibr cousiimpt ion 
in 18-11 did not exceed gallons ; while the consumption of Portuguese wines 

amounted in the same year to 2,58 7.017 gallons! 'Phis is the most striking example, 
perhaps, in the history of commerce, of the influence of customs duties in diverting trade 
into new channels, and altering the taste of a people. All hut the most opulent classes 
having been compelled, for a long series of years, either to renounce wine, or to use 
port, the taste for the latter has been firmly rooted ; the beverage that was originally 
forced upon us by necessity ha a ing become congenial from habit. It is probable, how- 
ever. now' that the discriminating duty in favour of port is abolished, that the excellence 
of the French wines will ultimately regain for them some portion of that favour in the 
Knglish market they formerly enjoyed. 

Madeira — so called from the island of that name — is a wine that has long been in 
extensive use in this and other countries. Plants of the vine were conveyed from Crete 
to Madeira in lTJl.and have succeeded extremely well. ITiere is a considerable difference 
in the flavour and other qualities of the wines of Madeira . the best are produced on the 
south sirie of the island. 'Hiough naturally strong, they receive an addition of brandy 
when racked from the vessels in which they have been fermented, and another portion 
is thrown in previously to their exportation. This is said to he required to sustain the 
wine in the high temperature to which it is subjected in its passage to and from India 
ami China, to which large quantities of it are sent ; it being found that it is mellowed, and 
its flavour materially improved, by the voyage. It does not, however, necessarily follow 
that the wines which have made the longest voyages are always the best. Much must 
obviously depend on the original quality of the wine; iqtfk many of the parcels selected 
to be sent to India are so inferior, that the wine, when brought to London, docs not 
rank so high as that which has been imported direct. But when the parcel sent out 
has l>ecn well chosen, it is very much matured and improved by the voyage ; and it not 
only fetches a higher price, but is in all respects superior to the direct importations. 
Most of the adventitious spirit is dissipated in the course of the Indian voyage. 

Madeira wines may be kept for a very long period. “ Like tlie ancient vintages of 
the Surrentine hills, they are truly Jirmissimu vino, retaining their qualities unimpaired 
in both extremes of climate, suffering no decay, and constantly improving as they 
advance in age. Indeed, they cannot be pronounced in condition until they have been 
kept for lO years in the wootl, ami afterwards allowed to mellow nearly twit e that time 
in I>ottle ; and even then they will hardly have reached the utmost perfection of which 
they are susceptible. When of good quality, and matured as above described, they lose 
all their original harshness, and acquire that agreeable pungency, that hitter sweetish ness, 
which was so highly prized in the choicest wines of antiquity ; uniting great strength 
and richness of flavour with an exceedingly fragrant and diffusible aroma. The nutty 
taste, which is often very marked, is not communicated, as some have imagined, bv 
means of bitter almonds, but is inherent in the wine.” — ( Henderson , p. 25d. ) 

The wine* of Madeira have latterly fallen into disrepute in Kngland. The growth 
of the island is very limited — not exceeding 20,000 pipes, of which n considerable 
tity goes to the West Indies and America Hence, when Madeira was a fashionable 
wine in Kngland, every sort of deception was practised with respect to it, and large 
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quantities of spurious trash were disposed of for the genuine vintage of the island, 
'i’his naturally brought the wine into discredit ; so that sherry has been for several years 
the fashionable white wine. It is difficult, however, to imagine that adulteration was 
ever practised to a greater extent upon Madeira than it is now practised upon sherry. 
It is not, therefore, improbable, that a reaction may take place in favour of Madeira 
rhe quantity entered for home consumption in 1827 amounted to 808,29.7 gallons, 
whereas the quantity entered for home consumption in 1812 amounted to only 6.7,209 
gallons. 

Malmsey, a very rich luscious species of Madeira, is made from grapes grown on 
rocky grounds exposed to the full influence of the sun’s rays, and allowed to remain on 
the vine till they are over-ripe. 

l*he trade in Madeira wine is carried on at bunchal, the capital of the island, in lat. 
82° 37' N., Ion. 17° 6' \V\ If t i qlits and measures same /is at Lisbon. 

line rifle wine — so called from the island of that name — resembles Madeira, and is 
not u infrequently substituted in its place; hut it wants the full body and rich flavour of 
the best growths of Madeira. 

(jertna n ff i nes. — — ■ 1 lie wines of Germany imported into England are principally pro- 
duced on the banks of the Rhine and the Moselle. I he Rhine wines constitute a distinct 
order by themselves. 'I hey arc drier than the French white wines, and are characterised 
by a delicate flavour and aroma, called in the country «/*»#•, which is quite peculiar to 
them, and of which it would, therefore, be in vain to attempt tlie description. A notion 
prevails that they are naturally acid ; and the inferior kinds, no doubt, are so; but this is 
not the constant character of the Rhine wines, which in good years have no perceptible 
acidity to the taste, at least not more than is common to them with the growths of 
warmer regions. Their chief distinction is their extreme d urabilitv. 1 he wines made 
in warm dry years arc always in great demand, and fetch very high prices. 

'Hie Johannisbergcr stands at the head of the Rhine wines. It lias a very choice 
flavour and perfume, and is characterised by an almost total want of acidity. The vine- 
yard is the property of Prince Metternich. The Steinberger ranks next to the Johan- 
nisbergcr. It is the strongest of all the Rhenish wines, and in favourable years lias 
null’ll flavour ami delicacy. 

The produce of certain vineyards on the hanks of the Moselle is of superior quality. 
'Die better sorts are clear ami dry, with a light pleasant flavour and high aroma ; but 
they sometimes contract a slaty taste from the strata on which they grow. They arrive 
at maturity in ;> or 6 years ; though, when made in a favourable season, they will keep 
twice that time, without experiencing any deterioration. — t Henderson, p. 226.) 

'1'okatf — so called from a town in Hungary near which it is produced — is but little 
known in England. It is luscious possessing at the same time a high degree of flavour 
and aroma. It is scarce and dear ; and very apt to be counterfeited. 

Marsala. — The Sicilian white wine called Marsala, from the town (the ancient Lily- 
ha'iim) whence it is shipped, and near which it is made, is now pretty largely consumed 
in England ; the entries for home consumption having increased from 79,686 gallons in 
1828, to 898,028 in 18 12 ; an extraordinary increase, particularly when it is considered 
that during the same period the consumption of most sorts of wine has l>een nearly sta- 
tionary. Marsala is a dry wine : the best qualities closely resembling the lighter sortsof 
Madeira ; but the increasing demand for it seems to l»e owing as much to its cheapness 
as to any peculiarity of quality. It is, however, when good, an agreeable dinner wine. 
Marsala has been brought to its present state ot perfection and repute by the care and 
exertions of 2 Englishmen, the Messrs. Woodhouse. established in Sicily, w ho have an 
extensive factory in the neighlxmrhood of Marsala. The wine is shipped in large quan- 
tities for America ; whence a considerable quantity is again convex ed to the ^ cst Indies, 
where it is not unfrequently disposed of as real Madeira. 

With the exception of Marsala, very little wine either of Sicily or Ital\ is imported 
into England. The wines of those countries are, indeed, without, perhaps, a single 
exception, very inferior to those of France. 17ie natives bestow’ no care upon the culture 
of the vine ; ami their ignorance, obstinacy, and want ot skill in tlie preparation of w ine, 
are said to be almost incredible. In some districts, the art is no doubt, better under- 
stood than in others ; but bail the Falcrnian, Ceeuban, and other famous ancient wines, 
not been incomparably better than the best ot those that are now produced, they nexer 
would have elicited the glow ing panegyrics of Horace. 

f^ines of Greece and Cyprus. — The soil in most parts of Greece and of the Grecian 
islands is admirably fitted for the growth of the vine ; and, in antiquity, they produced 
some of tlie choicest wines. llut the rapacity of the Turks, and the insecurity of person 
and property that has always prevailed under their miserable government, has effectually 
prevented. the careful cultivation of the vine; and has occasioned, in many places, its 
total abandonment. It may. how ever, be fairly presumed, now that Greece has emanci- 
pated herself from the iron yoke of her oppressors, that the culture of the vine will attract 
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some portion of that attention to which it is justly entitled ; and that, at no distant 
period, wine will form an important article of export from ( » recce. 

Nowhere, perhaps, has the destructive influence of Turkish barbarism and misgovern- 
ntent been so apparent as in C'andia and Cyprus, While these 2 renowned and noble 
islands were possessed by the Venetians, they supplied all Kurope with the choicest 
dessert wines llucci affirms, that towards the end of the Kith century, C'andia sent 
annually 200,000 casks of malmsey to the Adriatic ; whereas at present it hardly pro- 
duces sufficient to supply the wants of its few impoverished inhabitants. •— {Henderson, 
p. *J4d. ) The wines of Cyprus, particularly those produced from the vineyard called the 
Commandcry, from its having belonged to the Knights of Malta, were still more highly 
esteemed than those of C'rete. In the earlier part of last century, the total produce 
of the vintage of the island was sup|H>scd to amount to al>ove 2,OfX),OCX> gallons, of 
which nearly | was exported; but now the wine grown and exported does not amount 
to ^th part ot these quantities f The oppression of which they have been the victims, 
has reduced the peasantry to the extreme of indigence. The present population of the 
island is not supposed to exceed f»0,lXX), — a number insufficient to have peopled one of 
its many ancient cities ; anti small as this number is, it is constantly diminishing by the 
inhabitants availing themselves of every opportunity of emigrating. Recently Cyprus 
has passed into the hands of Mehomet Ali ; hut unless the i*aeha establishes a dif- 
ferent government in it from what he has established in Kgypt, the inhabitants will gain 
nothing by the change. — ( See (• 'e*uj. Diet. art. Cyprus. ) 

(\ifH r tt’iues. — Of the remaining wines imported int^ Kngland. those of the Cape 
of (food Hope form the largest proportion ; the quantity annually entered for home 
consumption, at an average of the *1 years ending with 1S-12, being 4 22,997 Imperial 
gallons a year. The famous Constantia wine is the produce of 2 contiguous farms 
of tliat name, at the base of Table Mountain, between H and 9 miles from Cape 
Town. The wine is very rich and luscious; though, according to Dr. Henderson, 
it yields, in point of flavour and aroma, to the muscadine wines of I.angucdoc and 
Roussillon. Rut, with this exception, most of the ('ape wines brought to Kngland 
have an earthy disagreeable taste, are often acid, want flavour and aroma, and arc, 
in fact, altogether execrable. And yet this \ ilc trash, being the produce of a Rritish 
possession, enjoys peculiar advantages in our markets; for while the duty on Cape 
wine is only 2s. 1 l </. a gallon, that on all other wines is .a. [hi. 'Hu* consequences 
of this unjust preference are doubly mischievous : in the first place, it forces the 
importation of an article of which little is directly consumed, hut which is exten- 
sively employed as a convenient menstruum for adulterating and degrading sherry, 
Madeira, and other good wines ; and, in the second place, it prevents the improvement 
of the wine ; for, while the legislature thinks tit to give a bounty on the importation 
of so inferior an article, is it to he supposed that the colonists should exert themselves to 
produce any thing better? It is not easy to imagine a more preposterous and absurd 
regulation. The act enforcing it should be entitled, an act for the adulteration of 
wines in Great Britain, and for encouraging the growth of bad wine in the Cape 
colony ! 

Corns umpluin of IVine in Great Britain. Duties. — We have repeatedly had occasion. In the course of 
this work, to call the reader’s attention to the injurious operation of un<*qu.tl ami exorbitant duties. Per- 
haps, however, the trade in wine has suffered more from this cause than any other department of commerce. 
W»» have already endeavoured to point out some of the effects resulting from the inequality of the duties, 
or from the preference so long given to the Inferior w ines of Portugal and Stialn over the superior wiincs 
of France. But the exorbitance of the duties was, If possible, still more objectionable than the partial 
principle on which they were imposed. It appears from the subjoined Table, that during the 3 years 
ending with I VSi . when the duty on French wines was 3s. 9d., and on Portuguese ‘is. fid. per wine gallon, 
the consumption In Great Britain amount***!, at an average, to 7.410,1147 gallons a year, producing alnnit 
900 ,OOf*f. of revenue. It is probable, had the Increase taken place gradually , that these duties might have 
been doubled without any material diminution of consumption. But in I7M and 1790 they were raised 
to Hr. fid. per gallon on French, and to 5 s. R|d. per gallon on Portuguese and Spanish wine ; and the con- 
sequence of this sudden and Inordinate increase, as exhibited in the Table, was, that the consumption fell 
from nearly 7.0fX).rXiu gallons In 179V to .\732.383 gallons in 1 79*1. and to 3,970,901 In 1797 ! But this un- 
answerable demonstration of the ruinous efTect of heavy and sudden additions to the duties did not pre- 
vent them being raised. In 1804, to II ».S\4. on French, and to 7 s. Hd. on Portuguese ami Spanish wine. 
They continued at this rate till and such was their influence, that notwithstanding the vast in- 

crease of wealth and population since 1790, and the general Improvement in the style of living, the total 
consumption of wine, during the 3 years ending with I HIM, amounted, At an average, to only 3,248,7»>7 
gallons a year ; being no less than 2.102,180 gallons tinder the annual consumption of the 3 yeart.cnding 
with 179*2 ! It may, therefore, he truly said, making allowance for the Increase of population, that the 
consumption of t erne in Great Britain fcU q/f more than fifty per cent, between 1790 ana 1824. 

On Mr. Robinson (now |,ord Hipou) becoming Chancellor of the Exchequer, he resolved upon the 
effectual reduction of the wine duties ; and took. In 18*23. nearly fto per cent, from the previously existing 
duties ; and notwithstanding the spirit duties were at the same time reduced In a still greater degree, 
the consumption of wine In Great Britain has been Increased In ordinary years from little more than 
4, 150.000 to from 6,000,000 to 7,000.000 Imperial gallons, while there has been no loss of revenue. >' «• 
are, therefore. Justified in affirming that this measure has t>ern very successful, and that it Is a ,mm 
valuable example of the superior productiveness of low duties A 

• An article In the Edinburgh Review. No. 80., contribute* l to bring about this measure. See also an 

excellent tract on the H Ine Trade, by Mr. Warre, published in 1824. 
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The dutlei, a* reduced by Mr. Robinson, were 7s. 3d. per Imperial gallon on French wines. 4s. lOrf. per 
do. on other for Hen wines, and 2s. fid. on those of the Cape of Good Hope. They continued on this 
footing tUI the equalisation act (1 & 2 Will. 4. c. 30.), which imposed a duty of it. 6 d. per Imperial 
gallon on all foreign wines, and of 2s. 9d. on those of the Cape. * 1 

But the equalisation effected by this act should not have been brought about by adding any thing 
on port, sherry, Ac., but by reducing those on French wines to their level. The sub- 
lolned I able* show that the consumption of wine in the U. Kingdom was about stationary from 
1896 to 1831 t and the addition of 8d. a gallon, that was then made to the duties on all sorts of foreign 
^Jne except french, from which li.W. was deducted, appears to have sensibly affected the consumption 
°f 1859. Considering, indeed, the increasing wealth and population of the British empire, and the more 
generally diffused use of wine, the stationary amount of toe quantities retained for consumption is not a 
little surprising. A good deal is, we believe, ascribable to adulteration. It U certain, however, that the 
duties are still too high ; but they are principally objectionable from the mode of their assessment. The 
trade will never be placed on a proper footing till the duty is imposed on an ad valorem principle. The 
imposition of the same duty on inferior and cheap wines, worth 10/. a hogshead, as on the choiceit Bur- 
gundy and Champagne, worth bOl. or GO/, a hogshead, is so utterly subversive of all principle, that one ia 
astonished it should be maintained for an Instant. Its absurdity would uot be exceeded, were the same duty 
charged on small beer that is charged on gin! The effect of this apparently equal, but really most unequal 
duty, is to exclude all low priced wines from the English markets :and to deprive the middle classes of the 
gratification derivable from their use. Commercially speaking, Bordeaux 11 much nearer Ixmdon than 
Paris : and but for this preposterous system, the cheap wines of the Gironde, Danguedoc, and Provence 
might be bought here at a less price than in most parts of France. Were it necessary for the sake of 
revenue to continue the present system, it might be reluctantly submitted to ; but it is abundantly certain, 
that a fairly assessed ad valorem duty would, by increasing the consumption of tho middle classes, yield 
a much larger amount of revenue than is produced by the constant duty. It is said, indeed, that the im- 
position of an ad valorem duty would lea a to the commission of fraud : but we have been assured, by 
those familiar wtth the customs, that such precautions might with little difficulty be adopted as would 
prevent any danger on this head. And though it were otherwise — though a few thousand gallons of 
wine were admitted for home consumption at a somewhat lower duty than they should have paid — 
the injury would be of the most trivial kind, and would hardly, indeed, deserve a moment’s attention. 
In the United States, most duties are imposed on au ad valorem principle ; and it Is not alleged tiuK 
any real difficulty has to be encouutered. iu their collection. 

Account of the Quantity of French and other Sorts of Wine retained for Home Consumption in Great 
Britain from 1789 to 1834 ; specifying the Produce of the Duty, and the Kates of Duty thereon. 
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Consumption a/ Wine in Ireland. Duties. — In 1790, the duties on wine consumed In Ireland were con- 
siderably below the level of those imposed in ('.real Britain, and the Average animal quantity of all sorts 
retained for home consumption in that country amounted t » about 1,100,000 Imperial gallons, producing 
about 138,000/. a year of revenue. Had those to whom the government of Ireland was intrusted possessed 
the slightest knowledge of the merest element* of finance, or of the condition of the Irish people, they 
would not have attempted to add to the nubile revenue by augmenting the duties on wine. Owing to the 
limited number of the middle classes in Ireland, an Increase of duty could not be expected to be produc- 
tive ; ami though it had yielded s*>,000/., or even 100,000/. a year additional revenue, that would have been 
no com jH'nsat ion for the injury it was sure to do in choking the diffusion of that taste for luxuries and 
enjoyments »o essential to the improvement of the people. But those who had to administer the affairs 
of Ireland were insensible to such considerations ; and never doubted that *2 and '2 make 4 In the arith- 
metic of the customs a* well as lu Cocker ! Such, Indeed, was their almost incredible rapacity, that in 
the interval between 1791 and 1*1-4. they raised the duty on French wine from 332. 7s. a tun to 1-4-4/. 7s. (W. ; 
and that on port from '2*2/. 4s. W. to 93/. I Is. ! This was a much more rapid increase than had taken place 
In Engl&nd ; and as the country was far 1***4 able to bear even the same increase, the consequence* have 
been proportionally mischievous. In 1813. the quantity of wine ret aim'd for home consumption in Ire- 
land had declined, notwithstanding the population hail been doubled, to GtM.uoo Imperial gaBous. or to 
about half the quantity consumed in 1790 ; and in 1*24, the consumption had fallen to 467,000 gallons, 
while the reveuue only ammintrti to l*vV¥#V J 

The reduction of the duties in 1*23 has nearly doubled the consumption of wine directly Imported 
into Ireland, and has added considerably to the revenue ; but since 1*1 4, when the iiuties on w ine in Croat 
Britain and Ireland were equalised, it has not been po»>ible to stale the consumption of wine in either 
with accuracy, on account of the transhipments from the former to the latter. It is, however, quite 
certain that the consumption of wine in Ireland, partly lu consequence of the h»gh duties, and parity of a 
change in the mode of living. does not u »w (1*44) ainiKUit, as cotu|ured with the population, to half its 
amount in 1790. 

Adult* ration of HW. — We have already alluded to tills practice. It was prosecut«41 to a very great 
extent previously to the reduction of the duties in 1*23. and is still very far from being suppressed. It 
has been affirmed. twit w«* are inclined to iiupti the statement of exaggeration, that at this moment 
more than a third part<«f ail the sherry consumed in London is the produce of the home f> rentes f Indeed, 
wines are evert day offered for sale at prices at which every one conversant with the trade knows tin y 
could not be afforded were they genuine. Mr. Fleetwood Williams ha* given, in Ids pamphlet oil the 
Wine Trad* (1*24), some curious details on tins subject. 

Tbe imposition of the duties on an ad valorem principle, by allowing genuine wine to lie sold at a low 
price, would put an effectual stop to the practice* of the adulterators. The increase of the duties in the 
reigns of William and Anne first gave birth to this discreditable fraternity — (*ee a curious jwijH-r by 
Addison in the Taller. No. 131.) ; and it will continue to flourish as long as the duties arc maintained on 
their present footing. 

The only security against tieing Imposed upon, is to d.wl with respectable bouses largely engaged 
in the trade . to whom a reputation for selling good wine is of ten times mole importance than any tiling 
they could expect to make by adulteration 

Measures. — According to'thc system of w nr measures that prevaibnl down to I •»■/»», the gallon con- 
tained 231 cubic inches ; the tierce, 42 gallons ; tlie wmrhcon, *4 gallons ; the hogsliewd, »*3 gallons , the 
pi {*<* or butt, 1 2»'» gallons ; and tiie tun. 232 gallon*. But in the new system of measures introduced in the 
act 3 <0*0.4, r 74., the Imperial standard gallon contains 277.27 4 cubic inches; «o that the tierce --- 33 
(very nearly) Imperial gallons ; the puncheon — 7<» ( very nearli ) do. ; the hogshead V/| ( very marly) 
do. . the pipe or butt =» 105 (very nearly) do. ; and the tun =* 210 (very nearly > do. — (See Wxu»n is ami 
Miunci ) 

A very great quantity of wine i* sold to the consumer in dngrns ; much more. Iiulrni, than is sold in 
any other way ; ami vet there is no regulation at to the site of bottle*.— a tlefect w hich ba* occasioned a 
great deal of ahiise. No one d”tibt* the propriety of making a> 1 gallon#, bushel*. Ac. oftheoame capacity ; 
ami why should not similar regulations b»- en orced in the case of measures so universally used as bot- 
tles '? 

Wine the prmluco of Europe may not be imported for home consumption, except in British ship*, or 
in ship* of the country of which the wine is the produce, or of the country from which it is impoitcd, 
oo forfeiture thereof, ami lf»V by the master of tbe ship. — (3 .% 4 It til. 4. c. *»4. ) 

No nluirmrnt of duties made on account of any <ian*age ro»ii«i by wine. — (3 At 4 Will 4. c. 32.) 

Wine from the Cape must be accompanied by a certificate of its production. — ( See ant p. 673 ) 

Wine cxp<»rt*«f to foreign part, from tlie t>onded warehouses must l>e shipped in vessels of not 1 cm 
than 70 ton* burden. — f.l X 4 Will. 4 i . 37.) 

It rife Jor (Iffleers qf Sary. — For the quantity of duty-free w ine to be allowed to officer* of the naiy. 
and tbe regulations under which it Is to I** allow. -si. see anti, p »*79. 

Heguiattons as to miring, botth ng . ,(fr. in Warrh-tuses . — I Wines, when deposited in warehouses of 

of landing and shipping, and d«clar»*d in the 


of being eventually deducted from the official accounts. 

2. Bonded brandy may be allow**.! to be added to wine In tbe Ixmded store* for its preservation or 

Improvement, and the wh.de to pay duty as wine upon bring taken out for h«*ne consumption, provided 
tbe whole quantity of brandy contained in the wine, at the time of entry for home consumption, do not 
exceed ‘20 per rent. ; and that a proper sample for the purpose of ascertaining the strength be allow eti 
to be taken out by tbe proper officers. e .. . 

3. ine* may be allowed to be mixed with wines of the same description as often a* necessary for in* ir 

preservation or Improvement ; provided that wine so mixed be kci* separate from other wine, and *«»•'* 
the packages containing the same be branded a* mised « rose, and the brand or other marks of theorigu • 
shipper be effaced. — Treasury Order, 20<h of Maj, 1*30. ) . . , 

Wine mar be bottled for exportation In a bomlrd vault appropriated for the purpose, »J>°n 
hours’ notice ; but no foreign bottles, corks, or packages may be used, except those In which l' 1 ” 

■say hare been Imported and warehoused, unless the full duties shall have been paid on the #a > » 

and not less than 3 do sen reputed quarts, or 6 doten reputed pint bottles, shall be extorted m 
package ; and If any surplus or sediment remain, it Is to be immediately destroyed In tlie ■ l* r « 

(fee offlerf, or the fall duties paid upon It. — (3 Ar 4 Wilt. 4. c. 67., ami Customs Min. 31st of ye* . ' „ 

The brand# nr 1#rks on the casks Into which wines nr spirits may be racked at the bonded wari l 
are to be rftgcd. and no other brand or mark to be retained thereon than those which were on int 
when originally imported. — ( Treasury Order, 29th of June, I MO.) rtp ..„| ir 0 f 

We fear# borrowed the following comprehmslvh and excellent table from the ® fl.ioJable 

Messrs. Shaw and Maxwell, wine merchants. Issued In 1843. We have examined it with consul* ruu 
attention, and believe It to be as nearly accurate a# U can be made. 
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Price of UVWrn J.osdtm. -- Thr following l» an account of the price of wine In boml In London, 
i June 1S43. from the 1'iruiLir of the rminent broker* Mnirt. ('lark. Keeling, aiut Co. 
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\VO.\ I) ( licr. tt'uiii , l)u. WVoir , IT. /\o/« 1, ( ,’ucilc, , It. (J undone. ( i undo, 

(Austro ; Sji. Pastel, Ofa»ta\ the /satis tiucturia of lxilnnists ft biennial plant, with a 
fusiform fibrom amt smooth branchy stem, rising from :i to .5 feet ill height. \Voa<t 

is indigenous to most parts of Kurope ; and was extensively usoi from a very remote 
pcriotl, down to the general introduction of indigo. in the living of blue. It is still 
cultivated to a considerable extent in France ; but in this country its cultivation is 
chiefly restricted to a few districts in Lincolnshire. After Itcing bruised by machinery, 
to express the watery part, it is formed into balls, which ferment and fall into a dry 
powder, which is sold to the dyer. Woad is now vliiom employed without a mixture 
of indigo. lty itself, it is incapable of giving a bright and deep blue colour ; but tin* 
colour which it docs give is very durable. llu* 1 k*sI methods of conducting the fer- 
mentation anti preparation of woad are still so very ill understood, that the gtnxlness of 
any parcel of it can never Ik* ascertained till it Ik- actually imsl ; so that it “lias the dis- 
advantage of being purchased under the greatest unci-rtninty as to its true value. At 
the proper age. indigo plants yield alxmt ;H> times as much colouring matter, ami of a 
far superior ipiality. as an eipial weight of woad ; so that there is no prosjH*ct that any 

improvement that may Ik* made in its preparation will cvx*r rentier it. either in gtKxlness 

or cheapness, a rival of the former. — ( ls>mion‘* I'.ncg. uf Agriculture lUtncroft oh 
(Wovn, vol. i. p. l«>7.) We have previously — (see — given tome account of 

the efforts made by the woad growers to prevent the use of indigo. 

WOOD. See Tnurh. 

WOOL (Ocr. IVulle ; Du. ff'tJ ; I>n. (Vd . Sw, / 7/,- Fr. I. nine It. anti Np. 

; Port, /w, I An ; Hus. MW nn. Scherst ; Pol. HV7mi .• Jal. I. unit y, n kind of 

soft hair or down. 'I*he term is m>t very well defined. It is applied Ixith to the fine 
hair of animals, as sheep, rabbits, some species of goats. the vicuna. \c. ; ami to tine 
vegetable fibres, -as cotton. In this article, however, we refer tmly to the wt*d of sheep, 
— an article which has continued, from the earliest period down to the present tl«y, to 
be of primary importance*, having always formed the principal part of the clothing of 
mankind in most temperate regions. 

Specie* of Wool. — It has lM*en customary in this country to divide wool into 12 great 
classes — long and short wools; and these* again into subordinate clasae-% according 
to the fineness of the fibre. 

Short wool is usivl in the cloth manufacture ; ami U, therefore. frequently called 
clothing wool. It may vary in length from I to li or 4 inches ; if it be longer, it 
requires to l>c cut or broken to prepare it for the manufacture. 

The felting property of wool is known to every one. 'Die process of hat making, for 
example, depends entirely upon it. 'Ilic word of which hats are made U neither spun 
nor woven ; hut locks of it. being thoroughly intermixed ami coinpreaaed in warm water, 
cohere and form a solid tenacious sulwtarvcc. 

Cloth and woollen goods are made from wool possessing this property ; the wool i« 
carded, spun, woven, and then, being put into the fulling mill, the process of felting 
takes place- The strokes of the mill make the fibres cohere ; the piece subjected to the 
operation contracts in length and breadth, •mi its texture becomes more compact *iul 
uniform. This process is essential to the beauty and strength of woollen cloth. Hut the 
long wool of which stuffs and worsted goods are made? is deprived of its felting proper- 
ties, This U done by passing the wool through heated iron combo, which takes away the 
lamina* or feathery part of the wool, and approximates it to tlie nature of silk or cotton. 

I^>ng or combing wool may vary in length from 3 to 8 inches. The shorter combing 
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wool* arc principally used for hose, and arc spun softer than the long combing wools ; 
the former being mode into what is called hard, and tlie latter into soft worsted yarn. 

The fineness of the hair or fibre can rarely l>e estimated, at least for any useful purjnjse, 
except by the wool sorter or dealer, accustomed by long habit to discern those minute 
differences that are quite inappreciable by common observers. In sorting wools, there 
are frequently 8 or lO different species in a single fleeA ; and if tlie l>e»t wool of one 
fleece l>e not equal to the finest sort, it Is thrown to a 2d, 3d, or 4tli, or to a still 
lower sort, of an equal degree of fineness with it. The hest English short native fleeces, 
such as the fine Norfolk and Southdown, are generally divided by the wool sorter into 
the following sorts, all varying in fineness from each other : — viz. 1. Prime; 2. Choice; 

3. Super; 4. Head; 5. I>ownrights ; 6\ Seconds; 7. Fine Abb; 8. Coarse Abb; 

9. I/ivery ; IO. Short coarse or breech wool. The relative value of each varies, according 
to the greater demand for coarse, fine, or middle cloths. 

The softness of the fibre is a quality of great importance. It is not dependent on the 
fineness of the fibre ; and consists of a peculiar feel, approaching to that of silk or down. 
'i*he difference in the value of 2 pieces of cloth made of 2 kinds of wool equally * 
fine, but one distinguished for its softness and the other for the opposite quality, is such, 
that, with the same process and expense of manufacture, the one will he worth from 20 
to 2/5 per cent, more than the other. Mr. Hakewell showed that the degree of softness 
depends principally on the nature of the soil on which sheep are fed : that sheep pastured 
on chalk districts, or light calcareous soils, usually produce hard wool : while the wool 
of those that are pastured on rich, loarny, argillaceous soils, is always distinguished by 
its softness. Of the foreign wools, the Saxon is generally softer than the Spanish. Hard 
wools are all defective in their frllimj properties. 

In clothing wool, the colour of the fleece should always approach as much as possible 
to the purest white ; l>ecause such wixd is not only necessary for cloths dressed white, 
but for all cloths that are to Ik* dyed bright colours, for which a clear white ground is 
required to give a due degree of richness and lustre. Some of the English fine woolled 
sheep, as the Norfolk and Southdown, have black or gray faces and legs. In all such 
sheep there is a tendency to grow gray wool on some part of the body, or to produce 
some gray fibres intermixed with the fleece, which renders the wool unfit for many kinds 
of white goods ; for though the black hairs may Ik* too few and minute to be detected by 
the wool sorter, yet when the cloth is stoved they l»ecome visible, forming reddish spots, 
by w hich its colour is much injured. 'Hie Herefordshire sheep, which have white faces, 
are entirely free from this defect, and yield a fleece w ithout any admixture of gray hairs. 

'Hie cleanness of the wool is an important consideration. 'Hie Spanish wool, for 
example, is always scoured after it is shorn ; whereas the Knglish wool is only imper- 
fectly washed on *he sheep previously to its l>cing shorn. In consequence, it is said that 
while a pack of Knglish clothing wool of 240 ll»s. weight will waste about 70 ibs. in tlie 
manufacture, the sum* quantity of Spanish will not waste more than 48 lbs. Cleanness, 
therefore, is an ohjx*ct of much importance to the huxer. 

Before the recent improvements in the spinning of wool by machinery, great length 
and strength of staplx' was considered indispensable in most combing wools. 'Hit' fleeces 
of the long woolled sheep fed in the rich marshes of K^ent and I.iiieoln used to be 
reckoned peculiarly suitable for the purposes of the wool-comhor : but the improvements 
alluded to have effected a very great change in this respect ; and have enabled th ■? 
manufacturer to substitute short wool of 3 inches staple, in the place of long combing 
wool, in the preparation of mint worsted articles. A great alteration has. in consequence, 
taken place in the proportion of long to short wool since 1 SOO ; there having been in 
the interim, according to Mr. Hubbard's calculations — (see /*‘*/\ — an increase of 
1 32.0/53 packs in the quantity of the former produced in England, and a dx*crcase of 
72.820 in the quantity of the latter. 

Whiteness of fleece is of less importance in the long combing than in clothing wool, 
provided it be frve frx>ni gray hairs. .Sometimes, however, the fleece has a dingy brown 
colour, called a rr nier ttnim, which is a sure indication that the wool is m>t in a thoroughly 
sound state. Such fleecx's are carefully thrown out hv the* wool sorter; being suitable 
only for goods that are to be dyed black. The fineness of heavy combing wool is not of 
*o much consequence a» its other qualities. 

The Merino or Spanish breed of sheep was introduced into this country about the 
close of last century. George 111. was a great patron of this breed, which was for 
several yean a very great favourite. But it has been ascertained that, though the fleece 
doe* not much degenerate here, the carcass*, which is naturally ill formed, and affords 
comparatively little weight of meat, doc* not improve ; and as the farmer, in the Irindo* 
sheep which he keeps, must knik not only to the produce of wool, but also to the 
butcher market, he ha* found it his interest rather to return to the native breeds of his 
own country, and to give up the Spanish sheep. They have, however, been of consider- 
able service to the flocks of England ; having been judiciously crossed with the South- 
down, Kycland, ike. 
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Deterioration nr Chang* in the ( 'hit racier of British Jfoo/. — It Appears to l>e sufficiently 
ostal>li>iuMi, by the evidence taken before the I louse of Dm!* in and other autho- 

rities that a considerable deterioration, or rather, perhaps, change, has taken place in 
the tpiulity of British wool. particularly during the :lO prcee<ling years. The great object 
of the agriculturist has been to increase the weight of the carcase and the ijuiiutiiy of 
the wool ; and it seems very difficult, if n«»t *piite imjMissihle. to accomplish this without 
injuring the fineness of the ffeeec. Mr. (.'ulley says, that the Herefordshire sheep, 
that produce the finest wool, are kept lean, and yield 1^ lb. each ; he adds, “if they 
Ih? bettor kept, they grow large ami produce more wool, hut of an inferior i|uality." 
n»i< would seem to lie universally true. 'Hie great extension of the turnip hits. 
Iiandry. and the general introduction of a larger breed of sheep, appears, in every 
instance. to have lessened the value of the fleece. Speaking of the Norfolk fleeces, 
Mr. Fism, a wtwl sorter, says, that 2 '» years ago the weight was 2^ II***. a fleece, and 
that now it is lbs. or lt»s, — ( Mrp*>rt* p. > But according to a Table fur- 

nished by the same gentleman, containing the results of his experience, it appeals 
that of la Unis. or -120 lbs., of clothing wool grown in Norfolk in 200 His. were 

prime* while, in ISJ.H. the same quantity of Norfolk wool only yielded I I lies, prime ! 
— {Ihi.i. p. 207. > 'Hie statements of iitlier witnesses are to the same effect. — ( //,»,/. 
pp. IS s. /; |< >. and 1 According to the estimate in Mr. I.uee«n*k’s ' 1'rmtinr ,,n 

i'^giinh which has always enjoyed the highest reputation, the province of all sorts 

of wool in Kngland. in I SiX\ was :5H 1,000 packs, of 2-10 Ills, a pack. But Mr. Iltihhard, 
a very intelligent and extensive wool-stapler at I. evils, b.ts diown, that, supposing 
.Mr. V.ueeviek's estimate* of the mitnlnr of sheep t«» Ik* correct, the <ju:mtity of w«hiI pro- 
duccd in 1*2*4 could not, owing to the greater weight of the fleece, Ik* v*sti mated at 
less than packs; and if is now | 1*1*1 » lielieved to amount to fully .TOO.OOO 

packs. It is. therefiire, probable, notwithstanding the decline in the price of wool, 
that, taking into account the greater weight of the carcase, .and the greater weight of 
the fleece, sheep produce more at present to the firmer than at any former period. 

\mwt*rr «»/' Shrrp in firtnt ffrtt*UH. — It is not possible to form any accurate estimate 
either of the numlier of dievp or of the ipiantity of win>| annually produced. With the 
exception of Mr. I.uccock’s, most of the statements put forth with respect to Imth tluse 
points seem intu it exaggerated. But Mr. I. *> estimate, whieh is considerably under an v 
that had previously appeared, was drawn up with great can* ; and is supposed to approach 
near to accuracy. According to Mr. I.ueeoek. the 
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In vnrto parts of F.ngland there has I wen an increase in the immlwr of sheep since 
1*44)0, and tn other* they have dvcrv*ased. But we have 1 k*vu assured by competent 
judge*, that, *>n the whole, the tuiiiiher has not materially varied in the interim. 

During the last half century a very decided increase has taken place ill the number 
of shv ep in Scotland, anrl a very great iinprovement in the breed, particularly in the 
Highland*. In this district, many of the proprietors have let their estate** in large farms 
to #/»/rr farmer*, who have introduced the ( beviot breed of sheep, instead of the 
small black-fared heath breed that was formerly the only one to lie met with. Me may 
remark . by the way, that a good deal of unmerited odium ha* attached to the patron* of 
tliis system ; for, though it In* true that, in a few instance*, the peasantry were rudely 
ejected from their little possession*, there ran be no doubt that it ha*, on the whole, In-en 
decidedly advantageous. Beside* rendering large tracts of country more valuable to the 
proprietor* and the public generally, the condition and habit* of the peasantry have l>ccn 
materially improved. Instead of loitering away more than half their time, as was their 
farmer practice, they have now either l>ecome the servant* of the large farmer*, or have 
resorted to towns anil villages, and been metamorphosed into industrious tradvMiien, 
fishermen, Ac. A very small projairtion of the whole has x*migrated ; and the country 
is more populous at present than before the sheep farming system began. 

In the (iemrrnl flrport nf Sent In ml ( vol. iii. Appen. p. r >- )» the number of sheep is 
estimated at i2,K£ 0,000 ; and allowing for the increase that has taken place since 1HI4, 
we may, perhaps, estimate the total niimlK*r of sheep in that part of the cmpjre at th»*» 
moment at 3 r 5CXl v OOO # And in con*e«pienre of the rapid extension, during the last 
doren years, of the practice of turnip-f«*eding, both the weight of the carcase ami of the 
fleece have been largely increased. 
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According to Mr. Wakefield, there i h not a single flock of breeding sheep in the 
wliole province of Ulster. — (Account of Irelnnd % vol. i. p. 1141. ) And though there be 
considerable flocks in Hoscominon and other counties, we believe that, if we estimate 
the whole number of sheep in Ireland at 2,000,000, we shall be a good deal beyond the 
mark. 

On the whole, therefore, if we are right in these estimates, the total number of sheep 
in Great Britain and Ireland may be taken at about 32,000,000. This estimate is 
10,<XX),0(J0 under that given by Dr. Colquhoun for 1812; but that learned person 
assigns no grounds whatever lor bis estimate, which is utterly inconsistent with all the 
really authentic information on the subject. It is curious enough to observe the Ger- 
man statistical writers referring to (olquhoun’s statements, a.s if they were of standard 
authority. Diey would be about as near the mark, were they to rjuote the ** Arabian 
Nights " in proof of any disputed historical fact. 

Number of Shwp and Quantity of Sheep'* Wool produced in Kn K lan<l, according to Mr. I.occock’s 
Table*. r*‘rj»od by Mr. Hubbard, and made applicable to V*‘&. 
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tHOO~-Tol.il quantity of *hort wool 
> ditto of long ' 


Ditto 


fool 


I *1.47 A 
131, 794 


1H3S— Total quantity of short wool 
Ditto ditto of long wool 


190,653 

7»>3,H47 


- 335 900 


IncrraM of wool 

Increase of skin and lambs’ wool 


. 3*4.503 


59.9.13 lt«ccfi. 
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X.B. — Tin* * 


Total Increase - - 09,933 

.»t fr«>m slaughter**! sheep and carrion not mentioned It* this Table ; but allowed for above. 


British Trade in Wool, — From IGtiO down to 18*25, the export of wool wm strictly 
prohibited. A notion grew up toward* the end of the 17th, and continued to gain 
grouiui during: the first half of last century, that the wool of Kngland was superior to 
that of every other country ; that lung wool could not be produced anywhere else ; 
and that if we succeeded in kiv|>ing the raw material at home, we should infallibly 
command the market of the world for our woollen manufacture*. In consequence, 
inmimerable statute* were passe* d, the enactment* in some of which were the moat 
arbitrary and severe that can l»e imagined, to prevent the clandestine exportation of 
wool. Mr. John Smith was one of the first who, in hi* excellent work, entitled Memoir* 
of exposed the injustice and nltsurility of this system, by proving that whatever 

advantage* the manufacturers might gain by preventing the* ex)K>rtalion of wool, were 
more than lost by the agriculturists. Hut in despite of Mr. Smith's reasoning*, which 
were enforced by many later writer*, ami which experience had proved to be in all 
respects accurate, the prohibition of the exportation of wind was continued till 18*2.5, 
when Mr. iluskixson happily succeeded in procuring the abolition of this miserable 
remnant of a harlwrous policy. 'Flu* improvement of machinery, by enabling short or 
clothing wool to l>e applied to most of those purposes for which long or combing wool 
had been exclusively appropriated, hail annihilated the only apparently tenable argument 
on which the prohibition of exportation had ever been vindicated ; and even this, it will 
be observed, applied only to a small proportion of the whole wool produced in Kngland. 

IX>»n to 1 **i>2, the importation of foreign wind into Great Britain had been ipiite 
fret* ; and, Ixtng the raw material of an important manufacture, the policy of allowing 
it to l*e import**! free of duty is oh* iou*. Ill l 8< > 2 . however, a duty of 5*. :Ui. a cwt. 
was laid on all foreign w*«x»l imported. In 18 1:1. this duty was raised to fig. 8<7. ; nnd 
in 1 8 1 *;>, Mr. Vansittart raised it to the enormous amount of dt>«. a cwt., or to hd. |n*r Ih. 
Had Knglish wool sufficed for all the purpose* of the manufacture, such a duty would 
have* Ixrvn less objectionable : hut the very reverse was the caw.*. The use of foreign 
wool Ind l seen me. owing to the deterioration, or rather, perhaps, to the change in tlu* 
character, of British wool, and other circumstances, quite indispensable to the pro- 
secution of the manufacture . ami a* our superiority over the foreigner in several de- 
partment* of the trade was by no means decided, it is plain that the imposition of a 
duty which amounted to alxiut 50 jx't cent, upon tin* price of a considerable quantity 
of the w do! we were oblige*! to import, must, hail it ln*cn persevered in, have ruined tlu* 
manufacture. It occasioned, indeed, during the period of it* continuance, a consider- 
able decline of the export* of woollen*, and wa* productive of other mischievous 
effect*, from which the manufacture* suffered for a considerable period after it was re- 
pealed. 

The evidence a* to the absolute necessity of employing foreign wool, taken lieforc the 
Ixmls* committee, was as decisive as can well In* imagined. Air. Ciott, of I ofeds, one «»l 
the most extensive ami lx**t informed manufacturer* in the empire, informed the com- 
mittee, that, in his own work*. he uw*d only foreign wool. On living asked whether he 
could carry on an export trade to the same extent as at present, if he manufacture*! his 
cloth of British wool. Mr. O. replied, that, in certain descriptions of cloth, •• he cat hi 
nf>i rruike os article that tronhl be merchantable at nil for the foreign market , or even for the 
home market , except of foreign wool. ” We subjoin a few additional extracts from the 
evidence of this most competent witness. €1 

44 Can you give the committee any information with respect to the com|>etition that 
now exist* between foreigners and this country in woollen cloths?'* — ** I think the com- 
petition is very strong. In some instances the foreigner lias, probably, the ad vantage ; ami 
in others, the superiority of the British manufacture, 1 think, has greatly the advantage ; 
that would apply, K should say, particularly to the fine cloths of Great Britain compared 
with foreign cloths ; in some descriptions of low cloths, the foreigners are nearly on a 
footing, ami in some instances, perhaps, superior to us.” 

44 Speaking of the finer cloths, ts the competition such as to render an additional duty 
on the importation of foreign wool likely to injure the export trade? ” — 44 / have no doubt* 

* THU lvamsd and accurate work contains s mat deal of Information with respect to the progress of 

manufacture* sod commerce la Ragland. 
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apeahing on my oath , that it would be fatal to the foreign cloth trade of the country. I 
would »ay further, that it would Ik? equally injuriouato coarse manufactures of all kinds 
made of KnglUh wool. 'Die competition now with foreigners is as nearly balanced as 
possible ; and the disturbing operation of attacks of that description would necessarily 
enable the foreigner to buy his wool cheaper than we should do it in this country : the 
result would be, that foreigners would, by such a premium, be enabled to extend their 
man u f;tctures, to the exclusion of British manufactures of all descriptions.** 

In another part of his evidence, Mr. Gott says, — “If 2 pieces of cloth at 10*. 
a yard were put before a customer, one made of British wool, the other of foreign 
wool, one would Ihj sold, and the other would remain on hand : I could not execute 
an order with it. If any person sent to me for cloth of 7s. or 8<. a yard, and it were 
made of Knglish wool, it would be sent back to me, and I should resort to foreign wool 
or foreign mixed with British, to execute that order.’* 

On Mr. Gott being asked whether, in his opinion, the price of British wool would 
have been higher, had the duty of fid. per lb. on foreign wool been continued, he an- 
swered, — “ Sly opinion is, that the price of British wool would have been less at this 
time ; the demand for British wool would have been very much less. British manu- 
factures Ksrubl hare been shut out of every f rre'ujn market ; and the stock of wool would 
have accumulate*!, as it will do if ever that duty be imposed again.” — ( Mr, Gott'a 
Evidence, pp. 292, 293. ) 

The view taken by Mr. Gott of the effect of the importation of foreign wool on the 
price of British wool was supported by the concurrent testimony of all the manu- 
facturing witnesses examined by tire committee. Blankets, flannels of all sorts, baire*. 
carpets, bearskins, Ac. are made principally of Knglish wool ; and the command of 
foreign wool enables the manufacturers to use a considerable quantity of Knglish wool 
in the manufacture of certain descriptions of cloth, which, if made entirely of it. would 
be quite unsaleable. On Mr. Gixxlman, a wool-stapler of I.eeds. !>eing asked whether, 
if a duty were laid on foreign wool, it would force- the use of Knglish wool in the 
manufacture of cloths, from which it is now excluded, he answered. — “Certainly not : 
we could not get people to wear such a cloth ; they want a better, finer cloth ; it is so 
much handsomer in its wc.'.r. and so much more durable.” — ( Kcport. p. 2-11.) 
Mr. Francis, of Hcyteslmry, declared, that there was no demand for cloth made 
wholly of British wool ; that it was principally applicable to the manufacture of 
blankets, baizev Ac. ; anti that the exclusion of foreign wool would only injure the 
manufacture, without raising the price of British wool. — ( p. 268. ) Statements to the 
same effect were made by Mr. Webb (p. 270.), Mr. Sheppard t p. 294. \ Mr. Ireland 
(p. M 1 !>. ), and, in short, by every one of the witnesses conversant with the manufacture. 

'Die history of the manufacture since 1828 has completely confirmed the accuracy of 
the statements made by Mr. Gott and the other witnesses. Very large quantities 
of foreign wool have l>een imported Airing the interval ; but the price of British wool 
lias, not w ithstanding, maintained its proper level ; and has. in fact, been at an average 
considerably higher sines' the reduction of the duty on foreign wool than previously. 

Foreign J#«W imported into Englami. — A very great change has taken place, within 
the course of the present century, both as respects the quantity of foreign wool im- 
ported, and the countries whence it is derived. Previously to 1 SCO, our average 
imports of wool did not much exceed 3.CKX\«XX1 llrs., mostly brought from Spain , 
the wool of which long maintained a high character. In 1800. our imports amounted 
to near 9,COO,OtXf lbs. ; and they have since gone on gradually increasing, till they now 
amount to between 40.0tX4.000 and *0.000.000 lbs. ! Instead, however, of being prin- 
cipally derived from Spain, as was the case down to 1814. the greater part by for of 
this immense supply of foreign wool is at present furnished by Germany, the Australian 
colonics, and the Hast Indies. The Ute king of Saxony, when elector, introduced the 
breed of Merino sheep into hit dominions, and exerted himself to promote the growth 
of this valuable race of animals. His praiseworthy efforts have been crowned with the 
most signal attecess, 'Hie Merino sheep seem to succeed better in Saxonv and other Ger- 
man *titcs than in Spain ; and have increased so rapidly, that the Spanish wool trade 
has Income insignificant compared with that of Germany ! The importations of German 
wool were quite trifling during the war — amounting, in 1812. to only 28 Ilia.; but 
since the peace they have increased lnryond all precedent. In 1814, they amounted to 
8,4:12,4.56 lbs. ; in *1820. they were .5.1*18.142 lbs. ; in 1825, they reached the enormous 
amount of 28,799,661 lb*. -/but this being a year of overtrading, they declined, in 
1826, to 10.545.282 lb*. Subsequently, however, they recovered from this depression t 
*nd, in 1 836. amounted to 3 1 ,766, 1 94 lbs. They have since, however, sunk considerably, 
principally in consequence of the rapidly increasing imports of colonial wool. 

Ihe breed of sheep that was carried out to New South Wales and Van Diemen's 
1-and has succeeded remarkably well ; and Australia promises, at no distant day, to be 
the principal wool growing country of the world. 'Die import* into Great Britain 
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havo increased with extraordinary rapidity. lu 1 they amounted t a l\ t 5Ui t &69 lb*., 
in 1 885 ) to U\l % 28,774 lbs., ami tit 18TJ to l*2,P.5iMi7I lb*. J The import* front India 
ouly be^an in 18:18, when they amounted to the inconsiderable quantity of 8,7*21 ; 

but such has Iteen their increase in the interval, that in 18T2 they amounted to 
■f, 216, 088 lbs. ! The imports from Spain sunk, in 184*2 to only 670,281) lbs. 

Account of the Quantities of Sheep and Lambs’ Wool imported into the IT. Kingdom during each of 
tb*> * Years ending with IS4i. specifying the Countries whence it was imported, and the Quantities 
brought from each. 
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WOOEEKN MANUKACTUItE, the art of forming wool into cloth and stuffs." 
This has always ranked as 'an important branch of national industry ; and, until sur- 
I Kissed by the cotton manufacture, was decidedly the most important of all the manu- 
factures carried on in England. 

It tar and J'royrra* of the liritith tf'oolfen Manufacture. K rjtort tt . Tliere can be 

no doubt that the arts of spinning wool, and manufacturing the yarn into cloth, were 
introduced into England by the Homans, the inhabitants being previously clothed only 
in skins. brum the period of the Romans quitting England, down to the JOtli century, 
tlterc are no notices of the manufacture ; and tho*-e relating to the period from the lOth 
to the 13th century are but few and imperfect. It is certain, however, that the manu- 
facture of broad cloths was established soon after the year 12<X>, if not previously. — 
(Smith’* Memoirs of /f<W, i. 17.) Hut the woollen manufactures of Flanders being 
at this period, and long after wards, in a comparatively advanced state, English wool 
was exported ill large quantities to Hruges and other Flemish cities, whence line cloths 
ami other products were brought back in exchange. Edward III. took the most 
judicious measures for improving the English manufacture bv inviting over Flemish 
weavers fullers dyers, and others, and protecting them from the assaults of the rabble. 
Shortly after the first immigration of Flemings, or in 1337. an act was passed, pro- 
hibiting the wear of any cloths made lieyond sea. anti interdicting the export of English 
V’ool* — t Ibid. i. 2.5.) Hut in these turbulent times such restraining acts were little 
Iwtter than a dead letter ; and this, indeed, was soon after repealed. — ( Ibid. i. 32. 39. ) 
From this remote period the manufacture has always been regarded as of primary 
iin|x»rtaitcc, and has Uvn the object of the especial solicitude of the legislature. It 
may lx* doubted, however, whether it has derived any Feal advantage from the num- 
berless statutes that have liecn passed in the \iew of contributing to its advancement. 
With the exception, indeed, of the prohibition of the export of English wool, which was 
finally put a stop to in lLM». the other acts, Ixmg mostly intended for the regulation of 
the manufacture, could not be otherwise than mischievous ; and the lx*netit derived by 
the manufacturers from the prohibition was more apparent than real ; inasmuch as it 
occasioned a diminished growth of wind, at the same time that it was impossible to pre- 
vent its clandestine exportation. Mr, Smith has pro\cd that the manufacture made a 
far more rapid progress during the reign of Kliralx'lh. when wool might lx* freely car- 
ried out of the kingdom, than it ever did during any equal period suW'jucnt to the 
restriction on exportation. Foreign wool txgan to be im|>orted in small quantities iu 
the 13th century. 

At first, the manufacture seems to have lx*en pretty equally distributed over the 
country. In an insurrection that took place in 1.52.5, more than 4,000 weavers and 
other tradesmen are said to have assembled out of lameham. Sudbury, and other towns in 
Suffolk. Hie manufacture had lx*cn pre» ioudy introduced into Yorkshire. In 1533 an 
act was passed ( I I 3.5 lien. H. c. 1 O. ». reciting. “ that the city of York afore this time 
had been upbolden principally by making and weaving of coverlets, and the poor thereof 
daily set on work in spinning, carding, dyeing, weaving. &c. that the manufacture, 
having spread intoother jKirtv. was ** thereby debased and discredited and enacting, as a 
remedy for this evil, that henceforth ** none shall make coverlets in Yorkshire, but inha- 
bitant* of the city of York * ‘ This may be taken as a fair specimen of the commercial 
legislation of the time. Indeed, it was enacted, nearly at the same period, that the 
manufacture should lx* restricted. in Worcestershire. to Worcester and *1 other towns. 
Worsted goods »o called from Worsted, now an inconsiderable tow'll in Norfolk, where 
the manufacture was first set on fool, were produced in the reign of Kd ward II., or 
perhaps earlier ; but Norwich soon after Ixxnme. and. notwithstanding the competition 
and superior advantages of Bradford, is still, a principal seat of this branch of the 
manufacture. In an act of Henry VIII. <:>3 Hen. S. c. lf>. ) worsted yarn is described 
as *• the private commodity of the' city of Norwich.'* In Ifil 4 a great improvement took 
place in the woollen manufacture of the west of England, by the invention of what is 
called medley or mixed cloth, for which Ciloucesfcrshire is still famous. During the 
reign of (>i aril's If., there were many, though unfounded. complaint* of the decay of 
the manufacture; and. by way of encouraging it. an act was passed (30 far. 2. st. i. 
c * il. ), ordering that all persons should lx* buried in woollen shrouds 1 This act, the 
provision^ of w hich were subsequently enforced, preserved it* place on the statute book 
for more than 1 30 year* ! 
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Towards the end of the 1 7th century. Mr. Gregory King and l>r. Davenant — 
I7ttrfHant % s Works* Whitworth's ed. ii. ‘299. ) — estimated the value of the wool shorn 
in Kngland at ‘ 2 , 000 . 000 /. a year ; and they supposed that the value of the wool 
(including that imported from abroad ) was quadrupled in the manufacture ; making 
the entire value of the woollen articles annually produced in Kngland and Wales, 
8.000.000/., of which about ‘2,<XX\0<XV. were exported. In 1700 and 1701, the offici.il 
value of the woollens exported amounted to about 9,(XX),(XXV. a year. Qwing to. the 
vast increase of wealth anti population, the manufacture n\ust have been very greatly 
extended during last century ; but the increase in the amount of exports was com- 
paratively inconsiderable. At an average of the f» years ending with 1789 , the 
official value of the exports was 9,5 44,1 GO/. n year, lioing only about 540,000/. above 
the amount exported in 1700. 'Hie extraordinary increase of the cotton manufacture 
soon after 17SO, and the extent to which cotton articles then !>cgan to be substituted for 
those of wool, though it did not occasion any absolute decline of the manufacture, no 
doubt contributed jvowerfully to check its progress. In 18<V2, the official value of the 
exports rose to 7,921 .Ol 2/., being the largest amount they ever reached till 189:1, when 
they amounted to 7, 7*7, 9.7*2/. lliey have not, however, been so high since ; anti though 
there he no reason for supposing that the manufacture, taken as a whole, has sensibly 
declined during the last few years, it certainly has not increased, and may bo regarded 
os in a stationary state. 

Value of the Manufacture. Snmher of Ar#o«* rui/Zoyo/. — The most discordant 
estimates have been given as to both tlu.se points. For the most part, however, tlu v 
have been grossly exaggerated. In a tract published in 1 799. entitled (onsidr ration* on 
the Rum ning (Smuggling) of the number of persons engaged in the mnnufuet lire 

is stated at 1.50CUXX), ant! their wages at 1 l,797.5tX*/. a year. l>r. (amplnll. irf his 
IhJiiictil Surrey of (treat Rritain, published in 1774. observes, — “ Many computations 
have been made U|>on this important subject, anil, amongst others, one alnnit 90 years 
since, which, at that time, was thought to l>e pretty near the truth. According to the 
best information that can he obtained, there may l>o fro to 10.<XX),0<X> to I LVXXXOO > 
sheep in Kngland, some think mpre. 'Hie value of their wool may, one year with another, 
amount to 9,OOO.IX*V. ; the expense of manufacturing this may probably he 9,0009 XX V. , 
and the total value 1 «.(XXJ,(X>V. We may export annually to the value of 9,(>)o,(XVV , 
though one year we exported more than 4,<X*\<XxV. In reference to the number of 
persons who are maintained by this manufacture, they are probably upwards of 1 ,(>.¥>, (XXX i. 
Sang u ins* men w ill judge these computations too low, and few w ill believe them t« <> 
high.** — (ii. 1.58.) Hut the moderation tYivpIayqd in this estimate was very soon 
I<**t sight of. In 1 Hi X >, the woulion manufacturers objected strenuously to some of the 
provisions in the treaty of union lwtwecn Great Britain and Ireland, ami were allowed 
to urge their objections at the Imt of the House of lairds, and to produce evidence in 
their support. Mr. I#aw (afterward* Ford Kllenlvorough), the counsel employed by the 
manufacturers on this occasion, stated, in his address to their I«ord*hips, on information 
communicated to him by his clients that #7<X>,fXX> packs of wool were annually produced 
in Kngland and Wales, worth, at I 1/. a pack. G,GtX\<XXV ; that the value of the manu- 
factured goods was 9 times as great, or 19.HUD.lXXV. ; that not less than l,500.<*>0 
I versons were immediately engaged in the operative branches of the manufacture; and 
that the trade collaterally employed about the same nuinlnw of hands . — (Account of the 
l\aeecdin/j% of the Merchants. .Manufacturer*, Av., p. 94.) 

It is astonishing that reasonable men, conversant with the manufacture, should have 
put forth such ludicrously almirri statements. We have already seen that the qu unity 
of wool produced in Kngland and Wales, in 184X>, did not really amount to 4iM>. <*<*<> 
parks ; and the notion that three out of the nine millions of j>copIe then in the country 
were directly and indirectly employed in the manufacture, is too ridiculous to deserve 
notice, though it was generally acquiesced in at the time. — (See .1 addition's Surety <\f 
9/ uUUtsex. 2d ed. p. 9*44. ; Adolphus'* llritith Empire , iii. 25G, Ac. ) 

Mr. Stevenson, who is one of the very few writers on British statistics to whose state- 
ments much deference is due, has given the following estimate of the value of the woollen 
manufactured goods annually produced in Kngland and Wales, and of the interest, Ac. 
of the capital, and the number of persons employed in the manufacture : — 

Tnt/il rAlJM* of m*nuMnr»4 «nk t«4 - j£*| N.Onn.OOO 

V' slue of raw mater l*J - - - JtO.n no, non 

Interest on r* pits), turn to replace it* wear srwl tear, and 

manufacturer*' profit* 3 , 400 , 0 no 

Wages 0 / workmen - - • 9.00t».«XI 

IN, 000,000 

Kmnbn of people employed, 4 NO, 000, or per hap* ftOO.OOO. 

But even this estimate requires to be materially modified. Taking Scotland into 
account, and allowing for the increase of population and of exportation since Mr. 
Stevenson** estimate was made, the total value of the various description* of woollens 
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annually produced in Great Britain may, at present, be moderately estimated at. from 
2:M*X>,0<XV. to ‘25,<XXJ,(XX>/., or ‘21 ,CXX),(XXV. at a medium. We have further l*een assured 
by the highest practical authorities, that Mr. Stevenson's distribution of th$ items is es- 
sentially erroneous ; and that, assuming the value of the manufacture to be 24,000 ,000/., 
it is made up nearly as- follows : — 


Totalwalue of manufactured articles - 

JUw material, 1 10,000,000 1 ha. British wool, at U.Zd. per lb., 
anil M ,000 ,000 do. foreign, at 2i. 

Wages 

Oil, <ly«? stuff*, loan, Ac. - 

Proflu, sum to replace wear ami tear of capital, &c. 


^34,000,000 


1 1 ,000,000* 

7.500.000 

1 .300.000 

4.300.000 


. ^34.000.000 


At present, the average wages of the people employed may be taken at about 24/. a year, 
making the total number employed SI2,j>00. And, however small this may look as 
compared with former estimates, we believe it is fully up to the mark, if not rather 
lieyoiul it. 

Most of the innumerable statutes formerly passed for the regulation of the different 
processes of the manufacture have been repealed within these few years ; and the sooner 1 
every vestige of the remainder disappears from the statute book, the better. 

I. Account of the Quantity of the Different DcM-riptUmi of British Woollen Manufacture* exported from 
the U. Kingdom in the Year Uti. amt »>( their Total Declares! Value ; tpecifying the Quantities and 
Value of those *ent to each Country. 
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If. Account ofthc Tottl dfrliml Value of the Woollen Manufacture*, exclusive of Woollen and Worsted 
Yarn, exported from the L*. Kingdom in each Year since IH23. 
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W« Inadvertently underra t'd the value of the raw material In the former edition of thU work. The 
mistake was pointed out by Mr. Youatt In his excellent work on sheep (p. 336.), which .eta bodies a great 
<*«•! of most valuable information respecting the woollcu manufacture. 
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111. Account of the Quantity amt declare*! Value of the Woollen ami Wonted Yarn exported In each 
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T!u- stationary, or rather declining, amount of the exports of woollen manufactures 
in the second of the altove tallies, strikingly contrasts with the rapid increase in the ex- 
ports of yarn, as exhibited in the third. We believe, too. that the contrast would have 
been still greater hail we !>ccn able to insert the ictuins for I H I ; t ; for, though the 
exports of manufactured woollens in that exceeded those of the preceding year, the 
increase in the exjnirt of yarn was eotupnt at i\ ely much greater. — (See the valuable 
circular of Messrs. t»d>M*u, Ord, and C'o., Manchester, loth January. IK I I.) 

lids different progress of the expmls of manufactured goods and yarn depends, no 
doubt, on various causes; but principally, we believe, on the change, prc\ iously noticed, 
that has taken place in the character of our wool, which tits it much better than 
formerly for being made into woistcd y arn, which is almost the only description of yarn 
that is exported. The operation of this change is e* iuced in u still more sinking 
manner by comparing the export of cloth, properly so called, with that of stuffs, in the 
undermentioned years : — 

1st <5. 1***.. 1*1 I l*iV. 

Kxport* of cl>th. I'Usrr* - - - >*l *<os „>)V 74'. • 

Ituffl. pios.-s . - . l.ClH.VsS 1 .7 1 s.'il 7 I f>7v.»'.'2 

It is obvious that this continued ami rapid fall on the one hand, and continued and 
equally rapid increase on the other, must !*■ occasioned by the operation of some 
powerful ami |>ennancnt cause ; and none such can l»c assigned other than the de- 
creasing suitiilikncw of liritish wool for being made into cloth ; and its increasing 
suitableness for living made into worsted yarn and stuffs. We do not think that the 
existing duty on wool has much influence either one way or other. 

latterly the stuff trade has been in a state of unexampled prosperity. Iliis has Ihcii 
mainly occasioned by the change of fashion in this ami other countries, by which studs 
made of a mixture of cotton ami worsted have Ik-vji largely sulistituted for cloths ; and 
the home ami foreign demand for them proportionally increased. In so far, imbed, as 
the extraordinary extension of the stuff trade depends on this change, it cannot, perhaps, 
lie regarded as resting on any very solid foundation. Hut it is on the w hole abundantly 
obvious that the export trade in cloth has seriously declined ; ami that it is only in 
the stuff trade, ami in the production of yarn, that we have any very decided su- 
periority over foreigners. — (For an account of the recent history of the woollen 
trade, see the -d vol. of Hite huff's //«*/>»/ y <»/ the ami U’vrstrd Man** fat- 

twret , a useful. work formed on the plan of Smith's Memoirs < f JFW, but levs learned 
and able. ) 

Shodtltf Tr.ct!,-. — 'Hie greater number. jH-rhaps, of our readers may never have heard 
of that branch of the woollen manufacture called the *h<»f,Jy trtuie, which has grown up 
of late ywirv, and is now of very considerable value and importance. It is principally 
carried on at Dewsbury in Yorkshire, in the centre of the clothing district. Shoddy 
cloth is fabricated either w holly or partly of old wind ; ami instead of living neglected, 
or used only as manure, old woollen rags are now everywhere carefully collected, and 
conveyed to Dewsbury. Ath a r lieing subjected to various processes they are torn t“ 
pieces by the aid of powerful machinery, ami reduced to their original state of wool ; 
and this wool, being respun, either witli or without an admixture of fresh wool, is again 
made into cloth ! Formerly, shoddy cloth was used only for pad* ling and such like 
purposes ; but now, blankets flushings druggets carpets and table covers, cloth for 
pilot and Petersham great coats Ac., are either wholly or partly made of shoddy. 1J K> 
clothing of the army, and the greater part of that of the navy, consists principally of the 
same material, which, in fact, is occasionally worn by everybody. Large quantities 
of shoddy cloth are exported. Great improvements have l>een effected of late years, not 
only in the fabric of the cloth, but also in the dyes : this is especially seen in the dot i 
for soldiers’ uniforms which is no longer of a brick-dust colour, but makes a muc i 
nearer approach to scarlet. 'Die beautiful woollen table covers arc made wholly ° 
shoddy, being printed by aqua fortia from designs drawn in lamdon and 3 Iand»ester, 
ami rut jft holly and other blocks bn the spot. Tlio analogy between this momifactuiv 
and thanbf g>aper is so striking, that it must force itself on the attention of eviry 
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out* ; the vilwt and most worthless materials being converted in both into the roost 
beautiful and useful fabrics. 'Hie shoddy trade is, in fact, one of the greatest triumphs 
of art and civilisation. 'iliough of comparatively recent origin, it is rapidly extending 
itself. It is most active in summer, and is much more languid in winter. — (See 
deiMj. Did. art. ])tu &hury . ) 

WRK(*K, in navigation, is usually understood to mean any ship or goods driven 
ashore, or found floating at sea in a deserted or unmanageable condition. But in the 
legal sense of the word in Kngland, wreck must have come to laud; when at sea, it 
is distinguished by the barbarous appellations of Jlotsum, jetsam, and lagan. — (See 
Fi.otnam. ) 

In nothing, perhaps, has the beneficial influence of the advance of society in civilisation 
been more apparent than in the regulations with respect to the persons and property of 
shipwreck ct 1 individuals. In most rude anil uncivilised countries, their treatment has 
been cruel in the extreme. Amongst the early Greeks and Homans, strangers and 
enemies were regarded in the same point of view. — ( Hvstis aj.ud antiques, peregrin us 
flicrUitur . — Pump. ; see also Cicero tie fJffic. lib. i. c. ! S>. ) Where such in- 

hospitable sentiments prevailed, the conduct observed towards those that were shipwrecked 
could not be otherwise than barbarous ; and in fact they were, in most instances, either 
put to death or sold as slaves. Hut as law and good order grew up, and commerce and 
navigation were extended, those- who escaped from the perils of the sea were treated in 
a way less repugnant to the dictates of humanity : .and at length the Homan law made 
if a capital offence to destroy persons shipwrecked, or to prevent their saving the ship ; 
arul the stealing even of a plank from a vessel shipwrecked or in distress, made the party 
liable to answer for the whole ship and cargo. — < Panel. 47. 9. 3.) 

During the gloomy period which followed the subversion of the Roman empire, and 
the establishment of the northern nations in the southern parts of Kuropc, the ancient 
barbarous practices with respect to diipwrcck were every where renewed. Those who 
survived were in most countries reduced to servitude ; ami their goods were every where 
confiscated for the use* of the lord on whose manor they had been thrown. — ( Htixrtson's 
Charles I'., i. note ‘2*i > Hut nothing, perhaps can so strongly evince the prevalence 
and nature of the enormities as the efforts that were made, as soon as governments 
began to acquire authority, for their suppression. The regulations as to shipwreck 
in the Liwi of Oleron are. in this respect, most remarkable. The 35th and 3«th 
articles state, that “pilots, in order to ingratiate themselves with their lords, did, like 
faithless and treacherous \illninv sometimes willingly run the ship upon the rocks. &c. ; ” 
for which offence they are held to l>e accursed and excommunicated, and punished as 
thieves and roblwrs. The fate of the lord is still more severe. “ He is to be appre- 
hended, his goods confiscated ami sold, and himself fastened to a post or stake in the 
midst of his own mansion house, which being tired at the four corners, all shall be 
burned together ; the walls thereof bo demolished ; the stones pulled down ; and the 
site converted into a market place, for the sale only of hogs and swine, to all posterity.” 
The 3 1 st article recites, that when a vessel was lost by running on shore, and the 
mariners had landed, they often, instead of meeting with help. “ were attacked by 
people more Iwiflwrous. cruel, and inhuman, than mad dogs ; who. to gain their monies, 
apparel, and other goods, did sometimes murder and destroy these poor distressed sea- 
men. In this ease, the lord of the country is to execute justice, by punishing them 
in their persons and tlicir estate's ; and is cornmamlotl to plunge them in the sea till 
thev he half dead, and then to have them drawn forth out of the sea and stoned to 
death. ** 

Such were the dreadful severities by which it was attempted to put a stop to the 
crimes against which they w ere directed. 'Die violence of the remedy sli<?ws belter than 
any thing vK> how inveterate the disease had become. 

The law* of Kngland. like that of other modern countries, adjudged wrecks to belong 
to the king. Hut the rigour and injustice of this law was modified so early as the 
reign of Henry I., when it was ruled, that if any person escaped alive out of the ship, 
it should he no wreck. Ami after various modifications, it was decided, in the reign 
of Henry III., flint if go<sls were east on shore, having any marks by which they could 
he identified, they were to revert to the owners, if claimed any time within a year and 
n day. By the statute V 7 Kdw. 3. c. 13., if a ship tic lost and the gotxls come to 
land, they are to Ik* delivered to the merchants, paving only a reasonable reward or 
^alvjujk (which see) to those who saved or preserved them. But these ancient sta- 
tutes, owing to the confusion ami disorder of the times, were very ill enforced ; and the 
disgraceful practices previously alluded to continued to the middle of last century. A 
statute of Anne (12 Ann. st. '2. c, 13.), confirmed by the 4 Geo. 1. c. 12., in order to 
put a atop to the atrocities in question, orders all head officer* and others of the towns 
near the sea, upon application made to them, to summon as many hands as are neces- 
and send them to the relief of any ship in distress, on forfeiture of lOOf, ; and in 
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ease of any assistance given, salvage is to be assessed by 3 justices, and paid by tho 
owners, Persons secreting any goods cast ashore, are to forfeit treble their value ; and 
if they wilfully do any act by which the ship is lost or destroyed, they are guilty of fe- 
lony without benefit of clergy. Hut even this statute seems not to have been sufficient 
to accomplish the end in view ; and in 17.53, a new statute (26 Geo. 2. c. 19.) was 
enacted, the preamble of which is as follows : — “ Whereas, notwithstanding the good 
and salutary laws now in being against plundering and destroying vessels in distress, 
and against taking away shipwrecked, lost, or stranded goods many wicked enormities 
have been committed, to the disgrace of the nation, and the grievous damage of mer- 
chants and mariners of our own and other countries, be it,” Ac. : and it is then enacted, 
that the preventing of the escape of any person endeavouring to save his life, or 
wounding him with intent to destroy him. or putting out false lights in order to bring 
any vessel into danger, shall be capital felony. lly the same statute, the pilfering of 
any goods cast ashore is made petty larceny. 

By statute 1 Sc 2 Geo. *1. c. 75. it is enacted, that any person or persons wilfully 
cutting away, injuring, or concealing any buoy or buoy rope attached to any anchor or 
cable Indonging to any ship, whether in distress or otherwise, shall be judged guilty of 
felony, and may, upon conviction, be transported for 7 years. 

We regret, however, to have to state that the plunder of shipwrecked property is 
still by no means uncommon on the British coasts. The late committee on shipwreck# 
state, that “there is on many parts of the coast a want of that moral principle which 
should inculcate a just regard for the rights of such property. It is looked upon as a 
chance girt, which every one has a right to scramble for as he can, notwithstanding the 
laws which have been passed, from the earliest period, to prevent or punish such depre- 
dations. The plunder of shipwrecked property on the coasts has been carried on to an 
enormous extent, and this seeins to have arisen from there having been no persons on 
the spot, when a wreck had taken place, for look after the property. ” The committee 
state, that the establishment of the coast-guard has done much to repress these abuses. 
'l*he latter, however, cannot legally interfere, except when the castaway articles are 
subject to customs duties; and the committee suggest that all abandoned property 
should be vested in the government in trust for those to whom it may belong, as is done 
in France and Holland. — ( Report of OaaiWre of 1843, p. viii. ) 

( For an account of the sums to be paid to those assisting in the saving of wreck, see 
art. Salvage in this Dictionary; see also the chapter on Salvage in Abbott’s ( lx»rd 
Tenterden’s) work on the Low of Shifting. ) 

S'mmber of Shipwreck *. — The loss of property by shipwreck is very great. It appears 
from an examination of Lloyd'* List from 1793 to 1 829, that the losses in the British 
mercantile navy only amounted, at an average of that period, to about 557 vessels a 
year, of the aggregate burden of about 66,000 tons or to above 1 -40th part of its entire 
amount in ships and tonnage. 'Die following account of the casualties of British 
shipping in I 829 is taken from JJoy*T* JA*t : — 

On Foreign Voyage* — 157 wrecked; 28 4 driven on shore, of which 22-1 arc known 
to have l>cen got otF. and probably more ; 21 foundered or sunk ; 1 run down; 35 
abandoned at sea, 8 of them afterwards carried into port ; 12 condemned as unsea- 
worthy ; 6 upset ; 1 of them righted ; 27 missing, 1 of them a packet, no doubt foun- 
dered. Coaster* and Collier* — 109 wrecked ; 297 driven on shore, of which 121 known 
to have been got ofF, and probably more; 67 foundered or sunk, 4 of them raised, 6 run 
down ; 13 abandoned, 5 of them afterwards carried in ; 3 upset, 2 of them righted ; 16 
missing, no doubt foundered. During the year, 4 stcarn vessels were wrecked ; 4 
driven on shore, but got off ; and 2 sunk. 

We are glad, however, to have to state that it would appear from the returns given 
in the Report of the Commons’ Committee of 1843, on Shipwreck* ( Appen. p. 52.), 
that these casualties are less frequent now than formerly. At all events, it would seem 
that at an average of the 3 years ending with 1835, when the mercantile navy comprised 
about 24,500 ships, 610 were annually lost, whereas, at an average of 1841 and 1842, 
when the mercantile navy had increased to nl>out 28,700 ships, the annual loss amounted 
to 611 ships; the average burden of the lost ship* being in both cases, as near as can 
be ascertained, 210 tons. Hence, if we estimate tbe value of the ships and cargoes at 
20 L a ton, the loss of property in 1841 and 1842, from shipwreck only, will have been 
2,566,200#. a year f The loss of life is not exactly known, but it may be taken at from 
1,450 to 1 ,500 individuals a year. 

These heavy losses might lie materially diminished by building better and stronger 
ships to which nothing, probably, would contribute so much as allowing them to b« 
built in bond, as previously suggested (antd, p. 1111,). No doubt, however, thu 
carelessness, ignorance, and incapacity of the masters is the great source ©? loss ; nnt 
nothing, certainly, would do so much to obviate this as to make the obtaining o 
a certificate of fitness, after undergoing an examination by some public board, indis- 
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pe ratable to enable any individual Jo be appointed to the command of a ship (antt, 
p. 8*4. ). 

During the last war with France, 32 ships of the line went to the bottom, besides 7 
fifty-gun ships, 8(1 frigates, and a vast number of smaller vessels. And the losses sus- 
tained by the navies of France, Spain, Holland, Denmark, See. must have very greatly 
exceeded those of our*. Hence, as Mr. Lyell has observed, it is probable that a greater 
number of monuments of the skill* and industry of man will, in the course of ages, be 
collected together in the bed of the ocean, than will be seen at one time on the surface 
of the continents. — ( Principles of Geology* 2d edit. vol. ik, p. 265.) 


Y. 

YARD, a long measure used in Kngland, of 3 feet, or 36 inches. — (See Weights 
amo Measures.) 

YARN (Ger. Gam : Du. Garm ; Fr. Fil ; It. Filato ; Sp. Hilo; Port. Fio ; Rus. 
JVusAo), wool, cotton, flax, &c. spun into thread. 


z.* 

ZAFFER, ox ZAFRE. After the Sulphur, arsenic, and other volatile parts of cobalt 
have been expelled by calcination, the residuum is sold, mixed or unmixed with fine 
sand, under the above name. When the residuum Ls melted with siliceous earth and 
potash, it forms a kind of blue glass, known by the name of smaltz — (see Smai.tz), 

— of great importance in the arts. Whop smaltz is ground very fine, it receives in 
commerce the name of patcricr blur. Zafletvdike smalts, is employed in the manufacture 
of earthenware and China, for painting the surface of the pieces a blue colour. It suffers 
no change from tlie most violent fire. It is also employed to tinge the crystal glasses, 
made in imitation of opaque and transparent precious stones, of a blue colour. It is 
almost wholly brought from Germany. The duty of 1*. a evt produced in 1840 
*2331. , showing that 4,660 cwt. had been entered for consumption. 

ZEA, INDIAN CORN, ok MAIZK. See Maize. 

ZKDOARY (Gcr. Zittwrr ; Fr. Zedttaire ; It. Znloaria ; Sp. Cnloaria ; Arab. 
Jtuhrar ; 1 1 ind. \irbisi ), tlie root of a plant which grows in Malabar, Ceylon, Cochin- 
China, Ac. , of which there are 3 distinct species. It is brought home in pieces of various 
sizes, externally wrinkled, and of an ash colour, hut internally of a brownish red. Those 
roots which are heavy and free from worms are to Ik.* chosen ; rejecting those which are 
decayed and broken. Tlie odour of xedoary is fragrant, and somewhat like that of 
camphor; tlie taste biting, aromatic, and bitterish, with some degree of acrimony. It 
was formerly employed in medicine ; but is scarcely ever used by modern practitioners. 

— ( Milbum'g Orient. Com. ) 

ZINC, oa SPELTER (Ger. Zink; Fr. Zinc ; It. Zineo ; Sp. Zinco* Cinck ; Rus. 
SchpiatUrr ; LaL. Zinc mm), a metal of a brilliant white colour, with a shade of blue, 
composed of a number of thin plate* adhering together. When this metal is rubbed for 
some time between the finger^they acquire a pocu liar taste, and emit a very perceptible 
smell. It is rather soft; tinging the fingers, when rubbed upon them, with a black 
colour. The specific gravity of melted xinc varies from 6 -861 to 7*1, tlie lightest being 
esteemed the purest. When hammered, it liecoines as high as 7 * 1 908. This metal 
forms, as it were, the limit between the brittle and the malleable metals. Its malleability 
is by no means to be compared with that of copper, lead, or tin : yet it is not brittle, like 
antimony or arsenic. When struck with a hammer, it does not break, but yields, and 
becomes somewhat flatter ; and by a cautious and equal pressure, it may be reduced to 
pretty thin platea, which arc supple and elastic, but cannot be folded without breaking. 
When heated to about 400°, it becomes so brittle that it may be 'reduced to powder 
in a mortar. It possesses a certain degree of ductility, and may, witb care, be drawn out 
into wire. Its tenacity is such, that a wire whose diameter is equal to ^th of an inch, ia 
capable of supporting a weight of about 26 lbs. Zinc lias never been found in a state 
of purity. The word xinc occurs for the first time in the writings of Paracelsus, who 
died in 1541 ; but the method of extracting it from its ores was not known till the 
early part of last century. — ( 7Vurmsvn't Chemistry. ) The compounds of xinc and copper 
are of great importance. — ( Sec Baass. ) 

Manufacture of Zinc. 4tc There u*ed to be 9 smelting-house* for the preparation of sloe near Bris- 

tol, and 8 near Swansea, but they Have hero all abandoned. with the exception of 1 of the latter. The 
material used by tho Kagltoh mauuftwturee U blende, or black jack (sulphurct of xinc) ; it to commonly 
found with Mad, and to procured of the beet quality la Flintshire and the Isle of Man. Besides Its em- 
ployment In the manufacture of bra*s, bell racial, and other Important compounds, tine has of late years 
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bMQ formed Into plat**, and applied to many purposes for whirl) load was formerly used, such m th« 
roofing of buildings. the manufacture of water-spouts, dairy pant, Ac. Foreign sine, being lea* brittle, 
it better lilted for rollluit than that of England. 

The dull** on spelter, which were formerly prohibitory, were reduced In Ittgg to </. a ton on that 
formed into plates, or cakes. and to KM. on what u crude ; the duty on the latter being farther reduced 
iu Idito Is per too. In consequence of these reductions, considerable quantities are now imported, 
uwrdy f«>r home use. and partly for re-exportation to India and China. Foreign sloe Is principally made 
lu Upper Silesia ; whence It is conveyed by an Internal navigation to Hamburg. The freight from the 
Utter to Hull and London Is uomlnal merely ; the wool-ships being glad to Uke It as ballast. Halnault 
near Namur, has also some part of the spelter trade. A good deal of speller It shipped from Hamburg, 
for France and America. 

Zinc is produced in Che province of Y unsn. In China j and previously to 1320, large quantities of It were 
exported from that empire to India, the Malay Archlntlago, Ac. But about that time the free traders 
began to convey European spelter (principally Germanyto India ; and being, though less pore, decidedly 
cheaper than the Chinese article, it lias entirely supplanted the latter In the Calcutta market : latterly, 
indeed. It has begun to be lmp*wted even into Canton. — (See 'tVrsxau.) In IH40 the exports of foreign 
spelter from this country for India and China amounted to fto.AUA cwts. ; In addition to which considerable 
quantities were exported from Amsterdam, Itotterdam, Ac. We sul^oin an 

Account of the Zinc or Spelter imported, exported, and retaiued for Home Consumption, and the Duties 

thereon, iu 1*41 and 1441 


Veers. 


tipara. 

Hsrafcwdffar 

CeoMaeqabm. 

Doty. 

1*41 

IS4* 

c*w. 

1 130.1** 

It 1.440 

! t'mri* 

SS.IS4 

salxuo 

CW. 

73.317 
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CATALOGUE. 
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ACTON (ELIZA.) —MODERN COOKERY, 

In all it* lira nc he*, reduced to a System of Easy Practice. For the use of Private Families. 
In a Series of Receipt*, all of which have been strictly tested, and are given with the most 
minute exactness. By Eliza Acton. Dedicated to the Young Housekeepers of England. 
Fcp. 8vo. illustrated by woodcuts, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

*' It U* a jrm*r*1 ronpUint of l»oofc*, of on itfienw, that thnp w mads frwn Mber boots. 

ie#t**H of th« f.«rt« Win# derived from nWrution f/r experiment. From thi* dt-fret Eliza A cum* * Modrm Cookery 
in all iU Brandi** • i* f rt*. Every <onUm«-d m iu via and odd ha« b w» tested by the oaly tmt 

pic* tan t nu-tbd of trial— and prun«un<*-d irood. Wiihout the aarrve r-xp'rrunent, H U imtmaMblr for a rritie 
to form a MtiafMrtory judgnu-itl ur*>n ■ cookrry b*»<»k ; aa<l ** there *«*-u>* at U-*5t a thousand re« ip«« in tl« volume, 
aurh a inode of deciditu; would take a Ion# Urne. So Ur a* *»eran apexk theoretically, the book it * eood bodk. Tho 
arranm-mr-nt it natural /in tbeord.rof knglrah rating) : t^yinnin* with nou|x *«d K*h, and tl»cn procttdmc to tike 
atamUh of grarien, and f<ure rwaU. H<»<iat and l*o»l«d, made dial m, r*>u»-d meat#, and vegetable* hSlow; a 

WM li*t of pir#, rmddhuc*. confer tiou*ry, and what not, bring up the rear. British u the ayatrm upon v h^h the 
whole la baved : the method* are clearly described, aad aet-m founded on chemical principles.”— SracTaTML. 

ADAIR (SIR ROBERT). -AN HISTORICAL MEMOIR OF A 

MISSION to the COURT of VIENNA In 1805. By theRiRtat Honourable Sir Robert Aoaik, 
G.C.1L With s Selection from bis Despatches, published by permission of the proper 
Authorities. 8vo. 18*. cloth. 

M Sir Rolert Adair 1 * valuable Memoir need# no commendation, lta nhrioui utilitv, the nature of its content*, and 
the name of tiie author, will command Uie uoUrc and aftjoct iauon of *uie#inen *ud iuatoriaoa.”— AraiaacN.' 

ADDISON.— THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 

Ily C. G. Addison, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 2d Editiou, enlarged. Square crown 8vo. with 
Illustrations, IBs. cloth. 

ADDISON. -THE TEMPLE CHURCH IN LONDON: 

Its History and Antiquities. By C. G. Addison, Esq., of the Inner Temple; Author of 
44 The History of the Knights Templars.’* Square crown 8vo. with Six Plates, 5a. cloth# 

Also, 

A FULL AND OTMPLETF. GUIDE, HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE, TO THE TEMPLE 
CHURCH. <From Mr. Addison's “ History of theTetupleChurch.”) Square cr.8vo. Is. sewed. 


AIKIN.— THE LIFE OF JOSEPH ADDISON. 

Illustrated by many of his Letters aud Private Papers never before published. By Leer 
Aikin. 3 vol*. post 8vo. with Portrait from Sir Godfrey Kneller’s Picture, 18a. cloth. 

ALLAN. -A PICTORIAL TOUR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN; 

Compriaing Malta# Dalmatia, Turkey, Asia Minor. Grecian Archipelago, Egypt, Nubia, Greece, 
Ionian Islands, Sicily. Italy, and Spain.* By J. H. Allan, Member of the Athenian Archaeo- 
logical Society, and of the Egyptian Society of Cairo. Imperial 4 to. with upwards of Forty 
Lithographed Drawings, and 70 Wood Engravings, at. 3*. doth. 

AMY HERBERT. 

By a Lady. Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D. of Exeter College, Oxford, 
ad Edition, 3 vote. fop. 8vo. 9». cloth. 

u 4 Amy Herbert 4 paint* nature to Uv life. It u by '» I*dy,’ foe *hot* toundarm Mr. Sc veil t* ijwiw. It i* 
•dtniriUT *dl»pud for the j »«»* of tl* hi^Ur cUar*, ami *r tinerrrlj hep* it m*j m* be the fair tullior s Lul pro- 
duct ion.* ' — Cmumo Huimiiwn. 

BAILEY.— ESSAYS ON THE PURSUIT OF TRUTH, 

And on the Progress of Knowledge. By Samuel IIailry, Author of “ Essays ou the For- 
mation and Publication of Opinions,’* “Berkeley’s Ibeory of Vision,’* kc. 3d Edition, 
revised and enlarged. 8vo. 9s. M. cloth. 

BAKEWELL.-AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. 

Intended to convey Practical Knowledge of the Scienre, and comprising the most important 
recent discoveries; with explanations of the facts and phenomena which serve to confirm or 
invalidate various Geological Theories. By RoattaT Ba a swell. Firth Edition, considerably 
enlarged. 8vo. with numerous Plates and Woodcuts, 2 Is. cloth. 

BALMAIN.— LESSONS ON CHEMISTRY, 

For the use of Pupils in Schools, Junior Students in Universities, and Readers who wish to 
learn the fundamental Principles and leading FacU: with Questions for Examination, 
Glossaries of Chemical Term* and Chemical Symbols, and an Index, liy William H. 
Balm a i m. With numerous Woodcuts, illustrative of the Decora positions. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

BAYLDON.— ART OF VALUING RENTS KND TILLAGES, 

And the Tenant's Right of Entering and Quitting Farms, explained by several Specimens of 
Valuations; and Remarks on the Cultivation pursued on Soils in different Situations 
Adapted to the Use of Landlords. Land-Ageuu, Appraisers, Farmers, and Tenants. By 
J. S. Bay look. *H» Edition, corrected and revised. By John Donaldson, Land-Steward, 
Auttfor of 44 A Treatise on Manures and Granet.” 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
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BEAJE (ANNE) -THE VALE OF TIIE TOWEY; 

Or, Sketches In South Wales. By Anns Brau. Poet 8yo. iGs. lid. cloth. 

“Mi** B«*W W b*»e •Ajoitmiiv* in tb« T «]» of lh* Tower i mm I ha* threw* her *nknrm*«t of it* (Mom, and 
her ob»rmlkm* ou the msuarr* of it* nttik popnlitioii, Into the form of * mHn of MtUrb**. Tl*e**, either b; 
origin*} Aeehtn, or by the node to whlth *he happened to cast theoi, heeoo** connected tofrther. m lh* book 
pwtnh.bjmfw* of Um charsrtrr*, Incident*, *nd itotone* ln»o|»H in • rural lore-match,— wtikh.Uk* *U other 
lore, dee* pot nut qtut* amooth *« it* rmllng. The great merit of W book i* it* truth j which leave* a strong im 
prreaiou on the reader’* mind,'’ — Srmc ta-toS. 

BEDFORD CORRESPONDENCE. — CORRESPONDENCE OF 

JOHN, FOURTH DU KR OF BEDFORD, ul'rted from the Original, at Woburn Abbey: 
with Introduction* by Lord John Rvsskll. 

•VO. Vol. 1 (U43-4*), IS* cloth ; Vol. 3 0740-BO), 15». dot*. 

*• The eecemf mhtnw of thb rablmAn include* a rorreepomtroce luring relation to the period fr om the Peace of 
Aim-la-Chapetl* t-» the death of u«*rg* II It* miwl rcmwIuUr portion War* upon an ImpotUnt question on which 
there eutet etwee dii fr rw m of opinion at the present umr> vis. the Intrigu** which led bvthe lanruou of the Duke of 
Newc a stle and Pitt, ha |t*T. The letter* re* pectin* the >UU of 1 1 eland under the Vkwruyailj of the Ihtke of Ned feed, 
akn^her*. are note UtU* iPlareeUng.* *— Mopntno 

BELL —LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT ENGLISH POETS. 

By Roust Bill, Esq. 3 vols- fcp. 8vo. with Vignette TUks, 13s. cloth. 

BELL.— THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA, 

From the Earliest Period to the Treaty of Tilsit. By RoeeeT Bell, Esq. 3 vols. fcp. 8ro. 
with Vignette Titles, 18s. doth. 

BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 

Of the Society for the Division of t.'safot Knowledge. Half- volumes 1 to 7 (Aa to 
As xriitof, comprising the letter A). frvo. Its. each, cloth. 

Published Quarterly.— The work will probably not exceed Thirty Volumes. 

* W* h«vw carefully c**mirvcd the arti.rlc* wittier letter A, ra* comniwted, arut h»*c no n**o* la rompUin of any 
want of uifcrautp Ther* *<*«va to ham* hewn, iw the whole, a judicLvu* Apporti >nia* of *p*r.e, accordln* to the 
kmpofteac* of the ia!ir)<i*d In order to wmrf tha* BWrwarir uniformity, a *awr*ely, *hbb had no pecuniary 
profit aa its ervd , w*» more t krly to »wr»H than a p*irat* puMt*Krr, or b*wiy of puMUhcr* In *l*lc, execution, and 
ronpldcotw, the b»M Arc far mprtof to Uwa* «d any hingr-ajiiti'- ,1 dK-tbouary with which wc ere acquainted. The 
only 'me, indeed, with whwb, for rompktenrw*, it c >« be »>m pared , i* the French * Hio*r »ph*e I'oiTrraelle,’ hut in 
<h*e reaper** rt ha* eery greatly the advantage.’’ f The rrrc.rr inaUtule* a r<«mpartaon in f**»> *»r nf the Kogl-.h 
work, ten tew* to he aa>Jt*d, and cud* hi* pineripb »• follows } — Ho that the Surety'* iHcltmiarr mad he regarded 
ae a labour r><>* only for Greet Britain, but for Fnrope — In ail the »rtir|« there are two pvuil* lo which they are 
falter and anore accurate thin any pr*-*iou« week <4 the lin t , and thrw are. the Utica, date*, and place* of publi- 
cation of book*, and their edition*, and the m« rre* from whence the material* hare been derived Stir the biography." 

Atamavr. 

BLACK -A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BREWING, 

Based on Chemical and Economical Principles: with Formal* for Public Brewers, and 
Instructions for Privste Fsmilies. By William Black. Third Edition, revised end cor- 
rected, with considerable Additions. The Additions revised by Professor Graham, of (be 
London University. Bro. 10s. 8d. cloth. 

• I take ormiMi. In («*rla(ag thi* art trie, to nkr my reader* to the • Prarttr*! Treniiee an Brewing,* bj Mr 
WUIaen* UmI a gentleman of much eapertence m the bwaiaeea. Ill* little work .on tain* n grant Seal of uaeml 10 
am*ih*."-lktM t SvmisMT r*> ni* M Dicrme a**." 


BLAINE.-AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RURAL SPORTS; 

Or, a complete Account, Historical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting* Fishing, 
Racing, and other Field Sports and Athletic Amusements of the present day. By Druirm 
P, Bla ins, Esq. Author of “Outlines of the Veterinary Art,” ‘'Canine Pathology. 0 fee, fee. 
IDnatrated by nearly 800 Engravings on Wood, by R. Branaton, from Drawings by Aiken, 
T. Landseer, Dicker, fee. 1 thick rot. 8ro- *C3. 10a. cloth. 

BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES. 

From tha Creation to tha present time r with Additions and Corrections from tha most authen- 
tic Writers t including the Computation of St. Paul, as connecting the Period from tha Bxode 
to tha Temple. Under ibe revision of Sir IIknsy Klli •*, K.H., Principal Librarian of the 
Brfttab Museum. Imperial fro. Its. fld. half-bound morocco. 

• TW fi di i l d iatm ,h*)f i>r i* ti*iM ta lh* Dwiart pw xbm ** satl aatnasiasM* frlks »IH »Snkv »W* 

* **--- *- - * tatfkit I* tb* mini mm! *Ml* r g—i— 1. I* s fsr M«r* compact m 4 WTAlUbhr form »Wt» u># 

I » C Wo aotoet c a l T*M*r *f Pr. tWsir. II tnmprl*** MStUons to Ml Um*. mteorroc 
wi *«tbe«m**- TW wwOIm**# tW pis* i* WthfeUy p r** *rv* S uut unM amt, wttk mrj 
au*."— ks * Mixaa. 

BL00MFIELD.4BI8T0RY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

By Tnucrni Reeenefton of the Text, wttli e omwfrgy am aert eri Pnnctnallini \ end 

■SSS.^_ 



re, CMttcaL FfcOotugfc**# end Rxplei 
arranged from the beet R xp o ello rs 

_ e»4 Phrase* explained* end mettan 

Ip* and Hens, mostly taJ&en from actual sonreym, 
Ftfeh Fro* *6s. doth* 


PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, BROWN, AND CO. 


BLOOMFIELD.— HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

By Thucydides. Newly translated into English, and accompanied with very copious Notes, 
K”!! 0 ** 10 * 1 and Explanatory, Historical and Geographical. By the Rev. 8 . T. Bloomfield, 
D.D. F.S.A. 3 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plates, Jt2. 5s. boards. 

BLOOMFIELD.— THE GREEK TESTAMENT : 

With copious English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. By the Rer. 8. T. 
BwojiMiio, D.D. F.8.A. 6th Edition, improved. 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map of Palestine, 


j6t 2, cloth. 


BLOOMFIELD.— COLLEGE & SCHOOL GREEK TESTAMENT; 

With English Notes. By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D.D. 3d Edition, greatly enlarged, 
and very considerably improved, 12mo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.— GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 

NEW TK8TAMKNT: especially adapted to the use of Colleges, and the Higher CUfws in 
Public Schools ; but also intended as a convenient Manual for Biblical Students in gen e ral. 
By Dr. Bloom mkcd. id Edition, much enlarged, and in all respecU very greatly improved. 
12mo. on wider paper. [/s the pres*. 

BOY’S OWN BOOK (THE) : 

A Complete Encyclopedia of all the Diversions, Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative, of Boy* 
hood and Youth, loth Edition, square 12mo. with many Engravings on Wood, 6s. boards. 

BRANDE. — A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE LITERATURE, 

AND ART; comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch 
of Human Knowledge; with the I leri ration and Definition of all the Terms in General Use. 
Edited by W. T. Brands. F.R.S.L. A K.; assisted by Joskph Cauvin, Esq. The various 
departments are by Gentlemen of eminence in each. 1 very thick vol. 8vo. illustrated by 
Wood Engrmvinga, jT 3, cloth. 

BRAY.— THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY; 

Or, the Law of Consequences as applicable to Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Chaels* 
Bray. 2 vols. Svo. 15s. cloth. 


BREWSTER. 


TREATISE ON OPTICS. 

wstrr, LL.D. F.R.S., Ac. New Edition. Fcp. 8 vo. with Vignette Title, 


By Sir David Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S., Ac 
and 176 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 


BUDGE (J.) -THE PRACTICAL MINER’S GUIDE ; 


Edition, 8vo. 


[in ike press. 


BULL— THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 

in H RALTIf and DISEASB. By T. Bull, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Physician-Accuchenr to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution, Author of “ Hints to Mothers 
for the Management of their Health during Pregnancy and in the Lying In Room.** A New 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. clotn. 

The whole work has been carefully revised, a considerable portion entirely re-written, and 
several new sections added. _ 

" £sc«4Unt gmldm, and dam* to h* grtwrall; kaowa."— JoawsosV M*oico-Caiaraoic*.L Hettsw. 

BULL-HINTS TO MOTHERS, 

Tor the Management of Health during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room; 
with an Exposure of Popular Errors in connection with those subjects. By Thomas Bull, 
M.D. Physician Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery institution, Ac. Ac. 4th Edition, 
revised and considerably enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. doth. 

BURDER.— ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, 

Applied to the lUustvntion of the Sacred Scriptures. By Samuel Border, A.M. 3d Edit, 
with additions. Fcp. 8vo. 8s 6d. cloth. 

Houses and Tents — Marriage — Children — Servants — Food and Drink— Dree# and Clothing— 
Preeenta and Visiting- Amusemenu- Books and liters -Hospi^ity-~pav^n^lUiMmct 
end Honour — Agriculture — Cht » le snd Beasts-Birds, Insects, and RepUles-FmitandJVine 
— Kings and Government— War— Punishments— Religion-Time and Seasons— Medicine— 
Funerals* Ac. 

BURNS.— THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY; 

containing U>e Doctrine* Du tic, Admonition,, and Oooaolationa o t the Chrirtiw Religion. 
By John Uliana, M.D. P.R.S. Jth Edition, lino. 7a. boards. 

Man is craatod Air a fWoro State of Happiness ; on the Means J^St * ! Cg*** St 
H ap p in ess is ncocuredt of what is required of Man that he may obtain a Future of 
ffifimi o/EeNature of the Future Kate of Happiness; ofthe hreparstton Air the Enters 
MaSrSSi&iM t of Personal Duties; of Relative Duties ; oft the Duties Meoowe to God ; 
ofthe Admonitions end Consolations afforded by the Christian Religion. 


CATALOG l*K OF NKW WOHKS 


BURNS.— CHRISTIAN FRAGMENTS; 

Or. Remarks on th* Nature, Preeepta, and Coinfort* of Religion. Uy John Burns, M.D. 
F.R.S. Professor of Surgery In the University of Glasgow. Author of “The Principles of 
Christian Philosophy.” Pep. 8vo. Ss. cloth. 

• * w* r^omnwitJ thi« *»th «i«m* pi#* •nr* to oar rt«lm, M its a<lmlr«b)« manual of (Uvotioa, and a 

■afr c«Mtt|vt»W>a is a#a»on* at dUtrr**."— Am an At *•. 

BUTLER-SKETCH OF ANCIENT & MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

By Samuri* Bctlkr, D.D. late Lortl Bishop of MchAetd and Coventry; and formerly Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School. New Kditioti, revised by his Son. 8yo. 9s. boards. 

Tlw prw*ot r'litmn h>* beta rarofliltv rwU.nl by lb# author* n>n, and »»rh illrntton* IntnalaM a* continually 
pr< f r wnt JWoirrW mal Sw Ulr«t tatinaalMm r*ndrr*d ww*»«rj. Rrcrnt TratrU Iiaif litfB mn»UrUr «m- 
•ult.nl *brr» any doubt ui dilllcaUj Mmurd lo rt^au* It, and awn* additional matt, i l.aa bm add* 4, bolb in the 
aim; hr at and auM«rn part. 

BUTLER —ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

By the late !>r. Hptur, New Edition ; consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps, from a 
New Het of Plates; with an Index of all the Names of Places, referring to the Latitudes snd 
Longitudes. 8vo. 19s. half-bound. 

BUTLER —ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

By the late Dr. Bctlhs. Consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps; with an Index of nil 
the Names of Pisces, referring to the Latitudes snd Longitudes. New Edition. 8vo. 12s. hbd. 
*#* The above two Atlases may be had, half-bound, in One Volume, 4to. price Ms. 

CALLCOTT— A SCRIPTURE HERBAL. 

With upwards of 1 30 WchkI Engravings. By La i»y Callcott. Bquare crown 8vo. 25s. cloth. 

** Th* llfibd is FMCttal is a **ry rrwnioo.'ui »rvt intw <(lna »*nnrf AH lb* pralatKmi imtilloiird 

in th* VripMirr, u, alphabetic illy I'flurorr.W »n<l drwriW, and tin U*U in •blrh iSry «ri nr nlrd , Iti* proprrlR . 
of th# rarwua plant* ar* •t*i*4 under m h, *tt4, » rn»i<- 1 | r<p4a»'>n* «hffrr «« to thrir tdaoUfti ntion, r»nn|ur«'t, 
»ith th# i i*R>#nr*-nt <?n tl*- c«mft;. tm«f tr.Umony. Bmttdnl uc*.?rt»t» all lfcennira.ui, »hil.t 

tbrr in»b>'>rir«i , i IrurL hair rnnM^l het l» ,.l*#r many original rrm»»k* of an udrmrtiiDr kind. I'lfulh, th# •!»»{♦ i» 
•waht.ame-l uith «rar(>pmlr <|u»uttun. and rrdrvihA. ».> r»Iir*# th# «lr.#r point* of in^uirr, and blend tl»* |4ra.«tn C 
iNe in.lmltte, in arv rlr^inl *lyt#, than alikb mAhm# could t*» U-Met altplnl U» ihr nature of I tie inlunw . 
ltd »b»n w. bt«r akw that Ih* ttwk M dfc^etfcif an Itcuuxv Bists losruu<kM,«« (M tc»U»» BO hixlwr 
pra,*#.’* — Lrrvaaat <» narrs- 

CATLOW.— POPULAR C0NC1I0L0GY ; 

Or, the Shell Cabinet arraogrd: being an Introduction to the Modem System of Conebology: 
with a sketch of the Natural History of the Animals, an account of the Formation of the Shells, 
and a complete I>r*cn|*ivc List of the Families ami Genera. By Aon as Catlow. Fcp. 8vo. 
with 312 Woodcuts, 10a. 6d. cloth. 

** H«* vfenmMe Util# »"ek N 4e*trB*d to (arll.Utrth* rtatf of natural bi*l*>iy t daily br«e>oimt mi>f» 
not oah fnMi U* latnuic hut ihafroa iU mnltiplie.1 reUtWiat *llli It »UI fumi.h thr .••uni: 

#ntaOMM«*rt»l with an »t*"ro#»t*rj nuntul. abirh, though arirnliSc in »U form, >*, by th* *>vnplHrity .»f 
and thr luUlwnly of »ta •tylr, ralraUtnl rttMiMliy In M**»t bun »n tli* rnrly »•# hi* pn^rnNi in tiiU b*cindm^ 

yumnl.'' — Sr /is«»'t (.‘ntnxuit. 

** A phnaannt. wrAtl, tnl wfll-Uiwtritel *olnm# * — J f.nx, Psim*. Jpenuat. 

CHALENOR.— POETICAL REMAINS OF MARY C1IALEN0R. 

Fcp. 8vo. 4a. cloth. 

•* Th# po#pa* i?« natural , and. though on torvi^a oA«m ian|, bmth# a ImJemm m>I mtUodidy which 

nr# at oar* rxHb at and cononUto* y . — Ltrtnaat (imtfi. 

CHALENOR.— WALTER GRAY, 

A Ballad, and other Poems. 3d Edition, including the Poetical Remains of Mary Chair nor. 
Fcp. 8 vo. 6a. cloth. 

** A* th# and .ptnUneen* dfiRbm ot s wind S(1#d ailh fa* I in#* which makf thn Itwdr h * H ' ' . 

•attattMtarM «>th dLutwn n* *#i rbt**», (bty (MT *rth Unrfil I* fnrtrnl Ikia tit# * liaj>{-y liuKM of tn^ land 
Wad «dSrr«d a# a gtfi to Ik* youthful t> t boa Loinst ion Jot nn*L. 


CLAYERS -FOREST LIFE. 

By Mart Clave as, an Actual Settler ; Author of ” A New Home, Who ’U Follow?” 2 vola. 
fcp. gvo. 12*. doth. 


COLLEGIAN’S GUIDE (THE) ; 

Or, Recollections of College Days, setting forth the Advantages and Temptations of a Univer- 
sity Education. By •*** »wa > > M.a. College, Oxford. Poet 8ro. Ida. 6d. cloth. 

* A Tohum* nfiks kind ha Ion# ban vw td. It two •w wda <ty lb# aww ot th# tttdsrt, Ibjm »h# 

MAS a*i trtM# la fed* SmuU* ea Mt wd ng a roll### nu h» prrmrrnUim for * Rrat-rt**# t*w». It drUt* thr °,7 
•VfM that *«#H bo Ukw.lbw ttw r iwmbn of th# rdinta, wwtiN* sots of WW wd r«jr»r* « I J 

rkUhIMw* MUteltW bo wwm ngntout tho *ho*h and «t«k4uwa4» of Mtasow »sd fWpUa, «»d dabi, 

Um fc'iap UwloTs SraSwdo wlhgios. THt* k non lad## to tbroon lot# th# form oTnrtaal ^ c “ rrr ! w T.* 

»#Wt of thr wrikCi m cwpoyfiaaTsnd nb#*»*aiw*>. Th# «pbS at thr hook b moatlom ; nsd Uw hook 
hiitabt OMfki. an th# rtmfArr* ou tdW* Ufa or# *dwfcr*Wy orittos - U#*ijr, ottlwat oMugwotbrn j pf«rw# 7 

•* 

ba^tamkaik. 


COLTON.— LACON ; OR, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS. 

By the Rev- C. C. Colton. New Edition. Svo. 12s. cloth. 
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CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

*th Kdition. improved. Fcp. 8vo. 33 Pl.te., 7«. «d. clotli ( with the plate, coloured, 13a. cloth. 

tii^of'tl^r V ,d 1°*** to ac^ulr* » knowU-d«w of the vegetable produc 

1kS2 n V F 1 L ™ y A X intrry1 uli °K U» Ourm , in a familiar mrnwr^c prinrlplA of th« Lmiura* By«bmof 
K 7 r 7",F r '?*' n . t ^ *• hriHiy explained ; anat.re plant of earl, rla*., with a 
farriRa •(£!-£?’ U examined, And ilIu*tr»U-d by an engraving; a *hort account U added of wnu of the princij.*] 


CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 

U^'aroul'^mo^^eVHh* 1111 U>Wry ’ fr ° m 0ri K Sn *' Drawing.. Sd Edition, eo- 


C0 Smy T1 B IE w!, I I ST01l J 0F maritime and inland 

DLSCO\ KRY. By W. D. Coolky, Esq. 3 voU. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18*. cloth. 

COPLAND— A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE: 

coropr»*iii* General Pathology. the Nature and Treatment of IMseaaea, Morbid Structure., 
and the iHsordera especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different Epochs of 
Life, with n uineroiiii approver! Formula* of the Medicine* recommended. By Jam as Copland, 
M.D., Consulting 1 hysician to Queen Charlotte's Lying-in Hospital ; Senior Physician to the 
Roya! infirmary for Children ; Mem Ur of the Royal College of Physicians, London "of the 
Metliral and < .liirurgical Societies of lAmdon and Berlin, &c. Yols! I and 2. 8vo. 4% cloth • 
and Part 9, 4s Cd. *»* To be completed in one more volume. * * ’ 

CROCKER’S ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 

I*ifth Edition, corrected throughout, and considerably improved and modernised bv T G 
. Hint, I -arid Surveyor, Bristol. To which are added, TABLES OK SIX-FIGURE LOG A* 
KITIIAIS, &r. f auiNTintcudcd hy Richard Farley, of the Nautical Almanac Establishment* 

■aWi Or 1 At . clotn* 

•.* TIm« work thrmurhout i. entirely m »*ed, »n t rou<h n.w matter l<a* Wn added ; therx art* new ( harder* eon 
ha.n.ntf »rrjr fhll and nunat. I lirrvtion* r«~la'»n* t<. Um- im.lrni ! rw U< r of Sur*«-nn«. Iw.th with *o.l without tiu* .i.l 
of ••’i'lGt in.UumrnU. mrth«wl of Clotting L*V*te» , and l &»tmg or L<wi|>ului^ their Arr*s, *re JrKriW.&t 


Ac. The clu|4rf ua l«trlliBK »l*o it nr' 


CROWE.— THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

From the Earliest Period to the Abdication of Napoleon. By E. E» Crowk. Es<i 3 vols frn 
8 vo. with Vignette Title*, iN». cloth. ’ * 1 * 


DAHLMANN.- 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 

Translated 


Hy K. C. Dahl* a nx. »ate Professor of History at the University of Gottingen, 
from the German, by II. Evans Lloyd, nvo. to*. 6d. clotli. 


** t*r«>«rwkH lUhlmmn'* N«*k i*. in *h.w1. a rapid *ietrb .<f tlw whnie of what *re call Ihe Modern tli«tnrvof Fns 
U»»i, fh<m it. »t*rt «t ih» C.irwii«lM»n »f Henry U»e Seventh. t«» it* intrrmo«lutr wtt^nvnt at iW ('oroaation of 
W .lit* in the Third. W> Lav* n.t F*v*1»'h .tunmAry «f O <* hi*i..rr it rrUtc*. *o brief, .’otnprndh'u*, and impartial 
M. fhl.lm.nn t« a wry c*»t>e*t a* wrfl a* Intelligent »T.te r ; and the .trady advamr *>f the popular principle in Km 
t.aaa.l , thn u^h an alr»>f*»t uninterrupted Burrh d l«o (TOtann, i* dartlingly reflected in l.ic clear and tranvnarvnt 
rrUtioa. Mr. IJoyd'a Uan*latJon taaety wrll cxnrutrd." — CxaatSKB. ’ 


DAVY (SIR HUMPHRY).— ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL 

CHEMISTRY, in a Course of Lect ores. By Sir Himii hry Davy. With Notes by Dr. John 
Davy. 6th Kdition. 8vo. with 10 Plntes, 15s. cloth. 

(’.i.Ti'w: — Intn»lu«"tl.w3 ~ Ttw i>n**r.l Kourr. <>f MiUo ninth mfliarnct: V rjitati. n — Tlr Orsxnivation of 
Plant* — N»ili- Nmturr an«t ( nmiituimo of \hx Um.nplifrp, and >U mflncar* on Vn;rUMr*- Manorvw of V rentable 
and U>mul Orvm — Mawurvaof MlMr»lth\ -,n,c*f K.wmI Manure* — ln»i»*3«orut of Uadi by Burning — Exneri- 
UrnU on thr Nutritive Uxalilm of d'lUrrmt Oman, Ac. 


I)E CUSTINE.— RUSSIA. 

By the Manama 1 )r Custixr. Translated Anom the French. 2d Edition. S vols. post 8 to. 
31s (kl. chith. 

** W* arr Inrhnol to tbini — and it l» a (ainfUl rrflr<f»on— that Mon*. IM CuiUiwi rrmarkatd* volume* contain s 
more to’uniU 1 w rtmnt of the «tate and r»mdiU(*n of Hu«*ia tlvan any oUter work of reornl dale, without ext^plion. 
The author Haa nv»nifr»Uy nritrti tlol thwuib that *uper«v ial p UUer and jorproa* xrrav which hare blinded the «j« 
of too many traveller* («> the t j««n« and <Wf.vt» of Ihi* <r»- a empire, and ha* slvewm it a* tt really m. To do 

Ihia in the enwe of Ku«u rr^ture* many and faiouiaMe optaHHunitic* of oWrtalion, comoderalde chrewdoewa.uul a 
lonrniie and determination not easily to le d .unfed ; all »luoh M«m». 1>* t'u!*>ne has proved kitnyrif to have 
pa wne d in an rtnment degir* . ami the rp»ult o. a w.«rk »WI. th»wo w|m are di^iivat to know Rama a* it reaUly is, 
and not a* it would fain ImpW iteetf on the world l>» be, would do well to co»*ull. W • promt** our renders ratal 
surprint and pleavuiw Axwu W perusal of hi* wj clever bwA. ’ — OasTLcaut * Maouuu. 

DE LA BECII E.— REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORN- 

WALU DKV‘»N* and WEST SOMERSET. By Hknry T. Db la Bkciir, F.R.S. |fec.. 
Director of the Ortlnancc Gtxilorical Survey. Pttblishoil by Order of the Lord* Commiastouers 
of H.M. Treasury. Hvo. with Map.^, WootkuU, and 12 large Pates, 14«. doth. 

DE MORGAN— AN ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, 

Aik! on ibdr Application to Life Contingencies and Insurance Offices. By Auo. dr Morgan, 
of Trinity College* Cambridge. Fcp. Hvo. with Vignette Title, Gs. cloth. 
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CATALOGUE OK NEW WORKS 

DE STRZELECKI (P. E.)— THE PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION 

of NEW SOUTH WALES and VAN PIEMAN’S LAND. By P. K. Dk Strzklkcki. 8vo. 

[/it the press. 

• • This work iv the result of Are years' personal observations, collected during a journey of 7/JUO mile* on foot. 
The author's labour* ha\e horn noticed in various I’arlismeotary Papers, and in the last Address of the President of 
the Ccociitphiral Soci. tr ; they also met with the mo*t cordial approbation of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
of their R*. Kx. the Governor* Sir George Gippe and Hit John t ranklm, and of the Colonists themselves. 

DOCTOR (TIIE), &r. 

5 vols. post 8 VO. j t'2. 12». 6d. cloth. 

*• Admirably as the mystery of the • Doctor* hae been preeervrd up to the present moment, there Is no longer any 
reason for affecting werrst on the subject. The author ts lioltert Southey : be acknowledged the fact shortly before 
lira last illness to Yus moat confidential friend, an M.P. of high character. In a private letter fVom Mrs. Southey, 
dated February Y7, 1M3. she not only states the fact, but adds that the greater part of a aiath volume had gone 
through the pre«u», und that Southey looked forward to the pleasure of drawing her into it aa a contributor ; gixbig her 
full authority to affirm that her husband is the author." — Hussar Bri t, Ksu. in Tun Stoat Tkuu. 

DODDRIDGE.— THE FAMILY EXPOSITOR; 

Or, a Paraphrase and Version of the New Testament : with Critical Notes, and a Practical 
Improvement of each Section. By P. Doddridge, D.D. To which isprellxed,a Life of the 
Author, by A. Kirns, D.D. F.R.S. and S.A. New Edition, 4 vols. 8vo. j£\. 16a. cloth. 

DONOVAN.— TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. 

By M. Donovan, M.R.I.A. Fourth Edition. Fep. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6a. cloth. 

DONOVAN.-A TREATISE ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

By M. Donovan, Esq. M.R.I.A. Professor of Chemistry to the Company of Apothecaries in 
Ireland. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

DOVER.— LIFE OF FREDERICK II. KING OF PRUSSIA. 

By Lord Dover. 2d Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. boards. 

DRUMMOND.— FIRST STEPS TO BOTANY, 

Intended as popular Illustrations of the Science, leading to ita study aa a branch of general 
education. By J. L. Drummond, M.D. 4th Edit. 12mo. with numerous Woodcuts, 9s. bds. 


DUNHAM -THE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRE. 

By Dr. Dunham. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 


Thr History of Europe during the 
Middle Ages. By Dr. Dunham. 4 vols. 
fcp. bvo. with Vignette Titles, sffl. 4a. cloth. 

The History of Spain and Portugal. 
By Dr. Dunham. 5 vola. fcp. 8vo. with 
Vignette Titles, stl. 10s. cloth. 

The History* of Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway. By Dr. Dunham. 3 vola. 
fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 


The History of Poland. By Dr. 
Dunham. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 
6a. cloth. 

The Lives of the Early Writers 
or Great Britain. By Dr. Dunham, 
K. Dell, Esq. 8cc. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette 
Title, 6s. cloth. 

The Lives of British Dramatists. 
By Dr. Dunham, R. Bell, Esq. 3tc. 2 vols. 4 
fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12a. cloth. 


DUNLOP (JOHN) -THE HISTORY OF FICTION : 

Being a Critical Account of the most celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, from the earliest 
Greek Romances to the Novels of the Present Age. By John Dunlop. A New Edition, in 
1 vol. [/a the press. 

ELLIOTSON— HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY: 

With which is incorporated much of the elementary part of the ** Institutlones Physiologic*” 
of J. F. Blumenbacn, Professor in the University of Gottingen. By John Klliotson, M.D. 
Cantab. F.R.S. Fifth Edition. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, s*2. 2s. cloth. 

ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW 

TESTAMENT : being an Attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek and the English 
Texts; including a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek-English and 
Knglish-Greek. 2d Edition, carefully revised, with a new Index, Greek and English. Royal 
8vo. st 2. 2a. cloth. 


ENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE 

of the OLD TESTAMENT ; being an attempt at a Verbal Connection between the Original 
and the English Translations : with Indexes, s List of the Proper Names and thetr occur- 
rences, &c. &c. 3 vols. royal 8vo. 4*3. 13s. 6d. cloth ; large paper, 4 4. 14s. «d. 

. “ Th* labour best© wed^ upon this Important work ha* seldom, we should sup p ose, been equalled ; and we hare the 
fullest conviction, from the merely cursory examination we are able to give to such a stupendous task, that the result 
).“**”**" **| labour, time, and money expended upon It. Indeed, the whole book hears the most palnable evl- 
dence of hon^t carefulness and unwearied diligence (the points of prime worth in a (WordanreU and w hrrever 
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FAREY.-A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, 

Historical, Practical, and Descriptive. By John Far by, Engineer. 4to. illustrated by 
numerous Woodcuts, and 35 Copper- plates, 4T5. 5s. boards. 

FERGUS- HISTORY OF UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

From the Discovery of America to the Election of General Jackson to the Presidency. By the 
Kev. 11. Ferqus. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 13s. cloth. 

FIELD. — POSTHUMOUS EXTRACTS FROM THE 

VETERINARY RECORDS OF THK LATE JOHN FIELD. Edited by hi* Brother, 
William Field, Veterinary Surgeon, London. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

FINCH (J.)-TIIE NATURAL BOUNDARIES OF EMPIRES: 

With a new View of Colonisation. By John Finch, Esq., Corresponding Member of the 
literary and Historical Society of Quebec, and of the Natural History Societies of Montreal, 
New York, New Brunswick, Delaware, West Point, &c. Vcp. 8vo. 8s. cloth. 

** A work which ronUin* much origin*! thought, and embrace* many topic*, both »u*gr»tive and reflective ; a little 
manual of political geography, that both the witter and student of history and politic* may commit and profit by.** 

Atlu, 

FORSTER.— THE STATESMEN OF THE COMMONWEALTH 

OF ENGLAND. With an Introductory Treatise on the Popular Progress in English History. 
By John Forstkr, Esq. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo with Original Portraits of Pym, Eliot, Hampden, 
Cromwell, and an Historical Scene after a Picture by Cattermole, jfll. 10s. cloth. 

The Introductory Treatise, intended as an Introduction to the Study of the Great Civil War in 
the Seventeenth Century** separately, 2a. 6d. sewed. 

The above 5 vola. form Mr. Forster’s portion of the Lives of Eminent British Statesmen, by Sir 
James Mackintosh, the Right Hon. T. P. Courtenay, and John Forster, Esq. 7 vola. fcp. 8vo. 
with Vignette Titles, afc2. 2s. cloth. 

FOSBROKE.— A TREATISE ON THE ARTS, MANNERS, 

MANUFACTURES, and INSTITUTIONS of (he GREEKS and ROMANS. By the Bov. 
T. D. Fosbrokb, Ac. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 13s. cloth. 


GLEIG.— LIVES OF MOST EMINENT BRITISH MILITARY 

COMMANDERS. By the Rev. G. K.Gleio. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

GLENDINNING.— PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE CULTURE i 

OF THE PINE APPLE. By R. Glksdinmno, Gardener to the Right Hon. Lord Rolle, 1 
Bicton. 12mo. with Plan of a Pinery, 5s. cloth. 


GOLDSMITH’S (OLIVER) POETICAL WORKS. 

Illustrated with Engravings on Wood, from Designs by the Members of the Btoning Club. 
Square crown 8vo. uniform with “Thomson’s Seasons,’' 3 is. cloth ; bound in morocco, by 
H ay day, rfl. Ida. ["*•*< «««*• 


GOOD.— THE BOOK OF NATURE. 

A Popular Illustration of the General Laws and Phenomena of Creation. By John Mason 
Good, M.D. F.R.S., Ac. Third Edition, corrected. S vola. fcp. 8vo. 34s. doth. 


GRAHAM.— ENGLISH : OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 

explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G. F. Graham. Second Edition, 
revised and improved. Fcp. 8vo, 7s. cloth. 

GRANT (MRS. OF LAGG AN).— MEMOIR.' AND CORRE- 

SPONDRNCK of the late Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, Author of ^Letters from the Mountains.” 
“ Memoirs of an American Lady,” &c. Ac. Edited by her 8on, J. P. Grant, Esq. S vols. 
post 8vo. with Portrait, 31a. 6d. cloth. 

- Apart Own their literary merit, Mr*. Grant'* letter* have a value of no ineonaierabfe kind in the platy sad 

devout fortitude they Inculcate by eaample."-— Exmihaa. . . „ # . „ _ , 

•* Abound* In anecdote* of many celebrated pervm*, wcU told, novel, and fhU of Intereet. — CoriTJovwuL 
** Mr*. Grant'* letter* are the elm, healthy emwioua of a mind renMe with good aenae, tinctured toy — 

meat, and of a aoul entirely devoted to the con eolation* and hope* of ChHatianlife.” — Barra* via. 


GRATTAN.— THE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS, 

From the Invasion by the Romans to the Belgian Revolution in 1830. By T. C. Grattan, 
Esq. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 8s. cloth. 


GRAY.— FIGURES OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 

Mooted Mm various Authors. Etched for the Use of Students. By Maria Emma Gray. 
Vol. 1. 8vo. with 78 plates of Figures, 13a. cloth. 
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GRAY AND MITCHELL'S ORNITHOLOGY.— THE GENERA 

Of BIRDS : comprising their Generic Character*, a Notice of the Habits of each Genus, and 
an extensive last of Specie*, referred to their several Genera. By Gkoror Robert Gray, 
Acad. Irno. Georg. Fiorent. Soc. Corresp. Senior Assistant of the Zoological Department 
British Museum ; and Author of the “ List of the Genoa of Birds,” &c. Arc. Illustrated with 
Three Hundred and Fifty imperial quarto Plates, by David William Mitciiki.l. 

In course of publication, in Monthly Farts, 10s. 6*1. each ; each Fart consisting generally of 
Four imperial quarto coloured Plates and Three plain, and accompanying Letterpress ; giving 
the Generic Characters, short Remarks on the Habits, and a List of Specie* of each Genus us 
complete as possible. The uncolonrcd Plates contain the Characters of all the Genera of 
the various Sub-families, consisting of numerous details of Heads, Wings, and Feet, as the 
case may require, for pointing out their distinguishing Characters. 

%* The work will not exceed Fifty Monthly Parts. A 'o. 9 was published Jan. 1st. 

GREENER.— THE GUN ; 

Or, a Treatise on the various Descriptions of Small Fire-Arms. By \V. Grrknkr, Inventor of 
an improved met hod of Firing Cannon by Percussion, &c. 8vo. with Illustration*, 15 s. hoards. 

GREENER.— THE SCIENCE OF GUNNERY, 

As applied to the Use and Construction of Fire Anns. By William Grbknbr, Author of 
“The Gun,” &c. With numerous Plates, 15s. cloth. 


GREENWOOD (COL.)-TIIE TREE-LIFTER ; 

Or, a New Method of Transplanting Trees. By Col. Gko. Grbb.n wood. 8vo. with an Illus- 
trative Plate, 7s. cloth. 

GUEST. -THE MABIN0GI0N, 

From the LlyfirCucho Hergest, or Red Book of Hergest, and other ancient Welsh MSS.: 
with. an English Translation and Notes. By Lady Ciiarlottk Gl kst. Parts 1 to 5. 
Royal 8vo. 8s. each. 

Part 1. The Lady of the Fountain. 

Part 2. Peredur Ab Kvrawc; a Tale of Chivalry. 

Part 3. The Arthurian Romance of Geraint, the Son of Krbin. 

Part 4. The Romance of Kiihwch and Olwcn. 

Part 5. The Dream of Rhonabwy, and the Tale of Pwylt Prince of Dyved. 

G WILT.— AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE; 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt, Esq. F.S.A. Illustrated with 
upwards of 1000 Engravings on Wood, from Designs by J. S. Gwilt. 1 thick vol. 8vo. 
containing nearly 1300 closely-printed pages, ^2. Pis. Gd. cloth. 

“Gwilt'n Encyclopaedia rankshigh a* a work for nrofe*«itm.il stud.-uts, containing tii«- mathematic* of architect im\ 
with copious details upon all the technicalities of the science. It is a work which uu professed architect or builder 
should b* without.” — W estminster Review. 


HALL— NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF 

FIFTY-THREE MAPS, on Colombier Paper; with the Division* and Boundaries carefully 
coloured. Constructed entirely from New Drawings, and engraved hySio.VKV IIall. New 
Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected ; including all the Alterations rendered necessary 
by the recent Official Surveys, the New Roads on the Continent, anti a careful Comparison 
with the authenticates! Discoveries published in the latest Voyages and Travels. Folded in 
half, Nine Guineas, half-bound in russia; full size of the Maps, Ten Pounds, half-bd. russia 

The following Map* hare been re-engraved, from entirely m w design*-- Ireland. South Africa. Turkey in Asia ; 
the following hare Been materially improved— -Switrerhind, North Ibilv. South Italy, Egypt, t’rntral Germany . 
Southern Germany, Greece, Austria, Spain ami Portugal; a n m mapo f Chinn rurrurtetl fnnn the recent government 
• urvry of the roast from Canton to Vankin (to which ia apjnnd.d .the Province of Canton, on an enlarged scale, in 
a separate Compartment), has since been added. 

IIALSTED.— LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD THE THIRD, 

as Duke of GIdbce*ter%nd King of England; in which all the Charges against him are care- 
fully investigated and compared with the Statements of the Cotemporary Authorities. By 
Carolink A. Halstkd, Author of “The Life of Margaret Beaufort, Mother of King Henry 
VII.” and “ Obligations t>f Literature to the Mothers of England.” 2 vol*. 8vo. with ft 
Portrait from an Original Picture in the |>ossc«sioti of the Right Hon. Lord Stafford, never 
before engraved, and other illustrations, *t\. 10s. cloth. 

** We consider Mis* Hal*ted‘s work » one of the mo*tfntcrv«ting and able piece* of history which haw ever b^n 
prrsented to the world. The research which it manifests in roo»l i’itrn*iu> ; the arrangement clear end lucid ; tin? 
et jrle alwsy* an i muted end picturesque. Many new light* are thrown on the career of It irbard, many new hu ts 
elicited, and tlie injustice of four centuries vindicated by tide intrepid and indefatigable champion of historical 
truth.”— McTnoput.iT an Mumm. 

IIANNAM.-THE ECONOMY OF WASTE MANURES: 

a Treatise on the Nature and Use of Neglected Fertilisers. By John Hannam. Written for 
the Yorkshire Agricultural Society, ana published by permission of the Council. Fcp. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. cloth. 

“ Wf consider thin an invaluable treatise. It must prove of incalculable benefit to that class to whom it is chiefly 
addressed. By the general reader it will likewise h* perused with no common interest. It is n Uicld , practical de- 
monstration from beginning to end. The writer la not only entirely master of his subject, but ti# hna unfolded it in 
tlie most scientific, and, we would add, logical manner. He ha* displayed so maik.il a precision in his esjKisitioii, 
that the dullest capacity may at once comprehend his meaning and Uie drift of hia argument.'— Artaa. 
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IIAND-BOOK OF TASTE; 

Or, How to Observe Works of Art, especially Cartoons, Pictures* and Statues, By Fabius 
Pic i or. Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. boards. 

HANSARD. -TROUT AND SALMON FISHING IN WALES. 

• By O. A. Hansard. 12mo. As. 6d. cloth. 

HARRIS.— THE HIGHLANDS OF /ETHIOPIA ; 

Being the Accout of Eighteen Months* Residence of a British Embassy to the Christian Coart 
of Hhoa. By Major Sir W. C. Harris. Author of “Wild Sports in Southern Africa,** &c. 

2d Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 42. 2s. cloth. 

u Sir William Harrl*lru a work of vatraord inary inb*rv*t and value ; a narrative which will tike a per- 

manent pin*** in the library, a* ib« bc*t authority ever ?ct uiv.-u to the world on all the » object* to wWh it relate*. 

It lm r moreover, for prvarnt reader*, the charm r»f jn-rfcct rnilmi<«i and novelty. The writer** inndirte* e*t*-ud to 
the mmuUrat particular* of tlte habit*, manner*, custom*, pilitinl and «oetal economy of the people, mmem'g whom 
lie «n a welcomed viaitor. He makei raw arch into tlieir butory, ikgtclm th« geography, natural history, and 
botany of the country, and, in brirf, leave* no *abje«rt unesjdorai that coaid add to Uu* complctenewi of the picture 
he haa undertaken to paint ; and inoat vividly Joe* hi* graphic touch summon before the mind's eye of hi* reader* { 
tire acetiua he ha* witoc-acd.' — Fouiox uid CuUiXTU Biview. J 

HAWES.— TALES OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, ! 

And Adventures of the Early Settlers in America ; from the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, 1 
in 1020, to the Time of the Declaration of Independence. By Barbara Hawks. Fcp. 8vo. • 
with Frontispiece, 6*. doth. 1 

“ We cannot *ay anything of this entertaining collection more dewrriptivr or ' a pproprintr than that It farm* an 
admirable introduction to f ailin'* book. It i* im|VNiibl< to uverevtimate tlie importance to tht* country of carefully 
Instructing it* youth in llie history and character of the native* of its colonies ana wttlemcnt*. 1 — Arts*. 

HAWKER-INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN j 

In sll that relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut. Col. P. Hawkbr. 9th Edit, corrected, t 
enlarged, and improved, with Eighty-five Plate* and Woodcuts by Adlard and Brans ton, from i 
Drawings by C. Varley, Dickes, «c. 8vo. atrl. Is. cloth. j 

“ We have «u> oAcn spoken favourably of preceding edition* of this popular work, that we Qfcd only notice the 
opportune publication of the Ntarn, which baa lust made it* appearance, and which bring* every branch of .porting, J 
in relation Ui the AHd and gun, down to the prtwgnt tune; giving interesting note* of whatever haa been done in the | 
way of change and improvement.” — LrrJEmaai (J a&kttk 

HEN SLOW.— THE PRINCIPLES OF DESCRIPTIVE AND 

PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. By J. S. HtNaunr, M.A. F.L.8. Sc. Fcp. 8ro. with Vignette 
Title, and nearly 70 Woodcuta, Os. cloth. 

HAYDON — LECTURES ON PAINTING AND DESIGN : 

Delivered at the London Institution, the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, to the University 
of Oxford, &c. By B. R. Haydon, Historical Painter. With Designs drawn on Wood by 
the Author, and engraved by Edward Evans. 8vo. 12«. cloth. 

** There are few section* of Vfr Haydon 1 * work from which we might not extract tome sound and ift dn t passage ; 
but *r prefer to commend hi* volume to all who take an interval in it* subject, with the aaeurance that it will repay 
tlieir study of it.* 1 — Qcaaraacv Htma, No. 149. 

IIERSCIIEL.— A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 

By Sir John Hbrschrl. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, 6s. doth. 

IIERSCIIEL.— A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE 

STUDY or NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By 8tr John Hiuchil. New Edition. Fcp.Sro. 
with vignette title, 6s. cloth. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

With a Glance at Bad Habits. By Aymyts: “ Manners make the suip.” 24th Edition, 
revised (with additions) by a Lady of Rank. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. doth, gilt edges. 

General c )bservations ; Introductions— Letters of Introduction— Marriaj»— Dinners — Smoking; 
Snuff— Fashion— Dress— Music— Dancing— Conversation"- Ad vice to Tradespeople— Visiting; 
Visiting Cards— Cards— Tattling— Of General Society. 

HINTS ON LIFE; . 

Or, How to Rise in Society. By C. B. C. Amicus. Fcp. 8vo. with Frontispiece by John 
Leech, 5s. cloth. 

“ Tlii* in a hook which will do good to person* of may class who read it atte nti vely with a desire to take good 
advice."— I.iTsaxaT liaiKrra. 

HOARE.-A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF A NEW METHOD 

of PLANTING and MANAGING the ROOTS of GRA PR VINES. By Clrmkkt Ho ask. 
Author of “ A Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape Vine on Open Walls.” I2mo. 5s. cloth. 

H0ARE.-«A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION 

OF TUB GKAPK VINK ON OPEN WALLS. By Clkmbnt Hoar*. Sd Edition. 8vo. 

7s. 6d. cloth. . 
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HOBBES -ENGLISH WORKS OF THOMAS HOBBES, 

Of Malmesbury ; now first collected by Sir William Molkswortii, Bart Vol. 10, contain- 
iug the Translation of Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey. 8vo. 10a. cloth ; to non-subscribers, 12s. 

Nine preceding Volumes have been published of the EugUah and Latin Works. Vole. 8 and 0, 
recently published, comprise the Translation of Thucydides. 

HOLLAND —PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ; 

Or, Considerations oh the Course of Life. Translated from the French of Madame Necker de 
Saussure. By Miss Holland. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 19s. fid. cloth. 

%* The Third Volume, formiug an appropriate conclusion to the first two, separately, 7s. 6d. 

HOLLAND — A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES IN 

METAL. By J. Holla n d, Esq. 3 vols. fcp. Vignette Titles, about 300 Woodcuts, 18s. cloth. 

HOLLAND. -MEDICAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 

By Henry Holland, M.D. P.R.S. See . Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Phvsician 
Extraordinary to the Queen, and Physician in Ordiuary to Hit Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
3d Edition. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

HOOKER.— THE BRITISH FLORA, 

In Two Vols. Vol. 1 ; comprising Phienogamous or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. By Sir 
William Jackson Hooker, K.II. LL D. F.R.A. and L.S. &c. &c &c. Fifth Edition, with 
Additions and Corrections ; and 173 Figures illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plants, the 
Composite Plants, the Grasses, aud the Ferns, bvo. with 12 Plates, 14s. plain; with the 
plates coloured, 24a. cloth. 

Vol. 2, in Two Parts, comprising the Cryptogamia and Fungi, completing the British Flora, and 
forming Vol. 5, Parts 1 aud 2, of Smith’s English Flora, 24s. boards. 


HOOKER AND TAYLOR— MUSCOLOGIA BRITANNICA. 

Containing the Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland, systematically arranged and described ; 
with Plates, illustrative of the character of the Genera and Species. By Sir W. J. Hookkr 
and T. Taylor, M.D. F.L.S., See . 2d Edition, 8vo. enlarged, 31s. 6d. plain ; 4*3. 3s. coloured. 

HORSLEY (BISHOP).— BIBLICAL CRITICISM 

On the first Fourteen Historical Books of the Old Testament ; and on the first Nine Prophetical 
Books. BvSamurl Horsley, LL.D. F.R.S. F.S.A. I.ord Bishop of St. Asaph. 2d Edition, 
containing Translations by the Author never before published, together with copious Indices. 
2 vols. 8vo. 4*1. 10s. cloth. 


HOWITT (MARY). -THE CHILD’S PICTURE AND VERSE 

BOOK, commonly called ** Otto Speckter’s Fable Book.” Translated by Mary Howitt: 
With French and German on corresponding pages, and illustrated with 100 Engravings on 
Wood by G. F. Sargent. 3d Edition. Square 12ino. 7s. fid. boards. 

** Otto Sfwcktar’* ilhutmtina* *r« w#ll ulnkUd to ple*«e ghildr«*n : *oni<* by th«*ir truth, other* by thi*ir humour. 
Thr rm«, too, are i» a kmdly aplr it — wnt mly, aonta chiming in thru*** corn) -and -b**ll* mea^urei which ought never 
to be out of the car of such aa wnt* for the rcry young. Mr*. Howitt ha*, in naturalizing thi* book, done a good deed 
with a good grace.” — At mnn*VM. 


HOWITT (MARY).— THE II FAMILY : TRALINNAN ; 

AXEL and ANNA; and other Tales. By Frbdrika Bremer. Translated by Mary 
Howitt. 2 roll, post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, 21s. boards. 


Tub Neigh bo urns. 

A Story of Every-day Life in Sweden. By 
F»miXA Brkmss. Translated bj Mart 
Howitt. 3d Edition, revised and corrected, 
a vols. post 8vo. 18a. boards. 

Tea Homs. 

Or, Family Cares and Family Joys. By* 
Fredrika Bremer, Translated by Mary 
Howitt. 3d Edition* revised and corrected. 

2 vols. post 8 yo. 31s. boards. 


The President's Daughters. 
Including Nina. By Fredrika Bbbmer. 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. fid. boards. 

A New Sketch of Every-day Life:— 
A Diary. Together with Strife and 
Peace. By Fredrika Bremer. Tran- 
slated by Mary Howitt. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. boards. 


HOWITT.— THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By WiLLMunflowirr. 3d Edition, corrected and revised. Medium 8vo. with Engravings 
on wood, bf Bewkk and Williams, uniform with “ Visits to Remarkable Places,” 31s. cloth. 


Life of the Aristocracy. 

Life of tbe Agricultural Population. 

Picturesque and Moral Fea tares of the Country. 
Strong Attachment of the English to Country 


The Forests of England. _ ^ 

Habits. Amusements, and Condition of the 
People ; in which are introduced Two New 
Chapters, descriptive of the Rural Watering 
Places, and Education of the Rural Population. 
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HOWITT.— GERMAN EXPERIENCES : 

Addressed to the English, both Goers Abroad and Stayers at Home. By William Howitt. 
Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

HOWITT -VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and 
‘ Poetry. By William Howitt. New Edition. Medium 8vo. with 40 Illustrations by 
S. Williams, 21s. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER. Medium 8vo. with upwards of 40 highly-finished Woodcuts, 
from Drawings made on the spot for this work, by Messrs. Carmichael, Richardsons, and 
Weld Taylor, 21s. cloth. 

HOWITT -THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JACK OF 

THE MILL, commonly called “Lord Othinill created, for his eminent services, Baron 
Waldeck, and Knight of Kitticottie ; a Fireside Story. By William Howitt. 2d Edition, 
2 vois. fcp. 8vo. with 46 Illustrations on Wood by G. F. Sargent, 12s. cloth. 

HOWITT -THE RURAL AND SOCIAL LIFE OF GERMANY : 

W'ith Characteristic Sketches of its Chief Cities and Scenery. Collected in a General Tour, 
and during a Residence in that Country in the Years 1840-42. By William Howitt, 
‘Author of r< The Rural Life of England,” Ac. Med. 8vo. with above 50 Illustrations, 21s. cloth. 

HOWITT— WANDERINGS OF A JOURNEYMAN TAILOR, 

through EUROPE and the EAST, during the years 1824 to 1840. By P. D. Holthaus, 
from Werdohl, in Westphalia. Tran slat ed from the Third German Edition, by William 
Howitt, Author of “ The Rural and Social Life of Germany,” Ac. Fcp. 8vo. with Portrait 
of the Tailor, 6s. cloth. 

HOWITT -THE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY. 

From the Unpublished MSS. of Dr. Cornelius. By William Howitt. 8vo. with 24 Wood- 
Engravings, and Seven Steel Plates, 21 s. cloth. 

“ German student-life has, of course, its brighter side and pleasanter traits. Its generous friendships, its buoyant 
spirits, it* noble *ong*, its intense study, at the la*t may well compensate for many of its darker feature*. In this 
volume there is no want of roatetial to form a very sufficient notion of German student-life.” — QranraaLT Rktiew. 


HOWITT.— COLONISATION AND CHRISTIANITY: 

A Popular History of the Treatment of the Natives, in all their Colonies, by the Europeans. 
By William Howitt. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. * 

HOWITT.— THE BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK : 

Being the real Life of a Country Boy, written by himself; exhibiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. Edited by William Howitt, Author 
of “The Rural Life of England,” Ac. 2d Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with 40 Woodcuts, 8s. doth. 

“ A capital work ; and, w* are inclined to think , Howitt'* beat In any Una.” — QcmuiT Review. 


HUDSON-PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In Conformity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Will. 4 and 1 Viet, 
c. 26. To which is added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the distribution of Per- 
sonal Estate in the case of Intestacy ; with two Forms of Wills, and much uaefol information. 
Ac. By J. C. Hudson, Esq. 13th Edition, corrected, with notea of cases judicially decided 
since tlie above Act came into operation. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 8d. 


HUDSON.-THE EXECUTOR’S GUIDE. * 

By J. C. Hudson, Esq. of the Legacy Duty Office, London ; Author of * Plain Directions fog 
Making Wills,” and” The Parent*! Hand-book.** Fourth Edition. Fcp. Bto. 5s. clot ^\ , 

V These two works may be had in one volume, 7a. doth. 

HUDSON— THE PARENT’S HAND-BOOK ; 

Or, Guide to the Choice of Professions. Employments, and Situations ; 
practical Information on the subject or placing out Young Men, and 
cation with a view to particular occupations. By J. C. Hudson, 

Directions for Making Wills.** Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

HUNT— RESEARCHES ON LIGHT : 

An Examination of all the Phenomena connected with the Chemical and MokctiMrChanges 
produced by the Influence of the Solar Bays i embracing all the known Photographic Pro- 
cesses, and new Discoveries in the Art. Bit Robert Hunt, Secretary of the Royal Cornwall 
Polytechnic Sooiety. 8vo. with Plate and woodcuts, 10a. 6a. doth. 

’• reputation U to well eetabllthed, that we need only menti on Ms abating volume to teem* IS a 
wption from the philosophical public. 1 *— Javmox’s Raw Bnvwmi nuuilraicu loonnau 



" Mr. Hunt'* reputation it to well eetabllthed, that we need ; 
favourable reception from the philosophical public.'*— Jaw 
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CATALOG UK OF NEW WORKS 


HUMPHREYS -THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS OF THE 

MIDDLE AGES. — A History of illuminated Books, from the IVth to the XVIIth Century 
By Hsnry NoklHumphrkys. Illustrated by a Series of Specimens, consisting of an entire 
Page, of the exact Sise of the Original, from the moat celebrated and splendid MSS. in the 
Imperial ami Royal Libraries of Vienna, Moscow, Paris, Naples, Copenhagen, and Madrid •— 
from the Vatican, KscuriaL Ambrosian, and other great Libraries of the Continent and 
from the rich Public. Collegiate, aud Private Libraries of Great Britain ; superbly printed in 
Gold, Silver, and Colours. 

In course of publication, in Parts, each containing Three Plates, with Descriptions, Imperial 
Quarto (13 in* by II), splendidly printed, in gold, silver, ami colours, in imitation of the 
originals, as accurate as can he produced by mechanical means, 12s. ; La kuk Pa pur, on Half 
Imperial (21 1 in. by 15), to prevent folding the large Plates, 21s. Six Parts to form a Volume, 
Four Volumes completing the work. 

PLATRS CONTAINED IN THK V1RST PART. 

1. Page from a large and beautifbl MS. executed for Edward IV. containing Portraits of himself, 
and his brothers Gloucester and Clarence. 

2 Page from a rich MS. of the Orations of Demosthenes, made for one of the Parnesi. 

3. A remarkable Frontispiece, of great beauty, from a Venetian Diploma. 

“ We have wen *ome •perimena of a propos'd work by Mr. Humphrey*, on UluminabM MSS. which have *urpri*r<l 
u» by the accuracj of tbeur execution, ami the effect product'll by merely mechanical moan*." — Qi ahthiily Kkvikvv . 


ILLUMINATED CALENDAR (THE).— THE ILLUMINATED 

CALENDAR aud HOME DIARY for 1845 ; copied from the Manuscript of the Hours of Antic 
of Brittany, arrau&ed as an Almanack and Diary. Enriched with Twelve large Designs, one 
appropriate to each Mouth, illustrative of Manners and Customs of the Fifteenth Century, 
with a Tftlepnge, ornamented with Fruits on a Gobi Ground: the whole copied from the 
Kalentlar in 44 The Hours of Anne of Brittany,” carefully coloured by hand, and enriched 
with Gobi; also. Twenty-four Ornamental Borders, com itosed of Natural Flowers, from the 
same MSS. The Borders printed in Gold and Colours, by Owen Jones. Imperial 8vo. 42s. 
bound in an appropriate ornamental cover. 

Thia work, which rival* in fforgi*ouiM'»* the illuminated misaxla.ia beyond .ill comparison the moat aplmdid that 
has i«sui*d from the pr***w of this country ; possessing, in addition, Ut« value of being the exact facsimile of a rare gnu 
of antiquity." — Jon> Butx. 

JACKSON -PICTORIAL FLORA ; 

Or, British Botany delineated, in 1500 Lithographic Drawings of all the Species of Flowering 
Plante indigenous to Great Britain; illustrating the descriptive works on English Botany of 
Hooker, Lind ley. Smith, &c. By Miss Jackson. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

JAMES. -LIVES OF MOST EMINENT FOREIGN STATESMEN. 

By G. P. R. Jambs, Esq., and E. LCrowk, Eaq. 5 vote. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Titles, 30s. cloth. 

JAMES.— A HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE 

BLACK PRINCE, and of various Kvcnta connected therewith, which occurred during the 
Reign of Edward III. King of England. By G. P. R. Jambs, Esq. 2d Edition. 2 vols. fcp. 
8vo. Map, 15s. cloth. 

JEFFREY. — CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH 

REVIEW. By Fsancis Jtfrisy, now one of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 
4 vote. 8vo. 48s. cloth. 


JOHNSON —THE FARMER’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 

And Dictionary of Rural Affairs: embracing all the recent Discoveries in Agricultural Che- 
mistry ; adapted to the comprehension of unscientific readers. By Cuthbkrt W. Johnson, 
Esq. F.R.S. Barrister-at-Law, Corresponding Member of the Agricultural Society of Kdnigs- 
berg, and of the Maryland Horticultural Society; Author of several of the Prize Essays of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England, and other Agricultural Works; Editor of the 
M Farmer’s Almanack,’* 8tc. I thick vol. 8vo. illustrated by Wood Engravings of the best 
and most improved Agricultural Implements, 4 ( 2 . 10s. cloth. 

** Cuthbcrt Johnaon'a * Fimari Encyclopedia ’ la one of the beat book* of it* cla**.” 

Dr. Lindley, 1st Tub GaaDanxa** Cuboxict.c. 

KANE. -ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY ; 

Including the most Recent Discoveries and Applications of the Science to Medicine ami 
Pharmacy, and to the Arts. By Robbrt Rank, MD. M.R.I.A., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy to the Royal Dublin society. 8vo. with 286 Woodcuts, 24s. cloth. 


KANE.— THE INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF IRELAND. 


By Robust Kanb, M.D. Secretary to the Council of the Royal Irish Academy, Professor of 
* lociety, and of Chemistry to the Apotnecarit 


Ties’ Hall 


Natural Philosophy to the Royal Dublin Society, 
of Jtelsnd. Post 8vo. 7s. clotn. 

*• We her* been much struck by a work teeendy published, by Profeeeor Kane, on .the / Industrial Hc*ourrr»n r 
tertand-’ The volume contains a masterly view of the phyaical material* upon which Xrfah Industry 
The fttel, the Water-power, the mineral*, the competition and capabilities of the edit, the nature and lixnl'ty « 
manure#, and the mean* of internal communication eslatfof in the country, are aoccwwirely taken up, R naiy"«*» 
laid before the readn, In their actentHte aeweHae hrtheirwac^ * — * — - - improa- 

alon of the mtemaraetnsnt fWm which Ireland hse suffered 4hr 
elements of wealth and power which have to long late utmost 


her poMeaeion.**— M o*m i* o Cukomici*. 


PRINTED VO R LONG MAN, BROWN, AND CO, 
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KATER AND LARDNER -A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 

By Captain Katkm ami Dr. Lardnkr. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, and 19 
Plates, comprising 994 distinct figures, 6». cloth. * 

KEIGIITLEY.— OUTLINES OF HISTORY, 

From the Earliest Period. Hy Thomas Kkiohtlky, Esq. New Edition, corrected and con- 
siderably improved. Fcp. 8vo. Os. cloth ; or 6». 6d. bound. 

KIRBY & SPENCE.- AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects : comprising an account of noxious and useful 
Insects, of their Metamorphoses, rood. Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, Noises, 
llyliernatiou. Instinct, &c. Hy W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of Barham ; and W. 
8pknck,Ks«|. K.K.S.& L.S. 6th Edit, corrected and much enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

Tlw Sr*t two of the •* Introduction to Kntomokigjr" are published a* a separate work, distinct from 

the third and fourth uJumr*, an<l, though rawh < nl«ijrcd, at • roiuiilrnllr reduction of price, in order that 
th** nmorrnu* «*f rrjilm who confine their «tuJj «*f iiurrt* to that of their rr»nnrri> and nmioinj, need not be 
burt-hened with the (u»t <»f the technical jx.rtion of the work, itlutinp to Uinr anatomy, physiology, &*. . 

KNAPP.— GR AMINA BRITANNICA ; 

Or, Representations of the British Grasses : with Remarks and occasional Descriptions. By 
I. L. Knapp, K«m). F.LS. & A. 8. 2d Edition. 4to. with 118 Plates, beautifully coloured, 
j6"3. 16s. Itoards. 

•' Mod of the prison* interested in the art of <li*t Iniruishing erasin'* are roantry gontl“mn> and farmer*, who know 
nnthintf of Indany, and « nnnot use the technic ><1 descriptions or analytical figures of botanist*. T<» that in rat class 
*U‘ h a i* invaluable. It ought, in fact, to form part of the library of every one interested in rural affair* ; for 

tin «• *re fi » |>l.iiil' w »o ill‘tinjpti.h m not nnr imw *«, ant none which it i* more important to 

know com-ctly, because of thejr tinou* u**-* and qualities. With Mr. Knapp a book before him, no one can hair the 
least difficult; in making himself ni.it.Ur of Uie subject ." — G hldcsibu' Cuko.MU.1. 

LAI NG.— THE CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY, 

From the Karlicftt Period of the History of the Northern Sea Kings to the Middle of the Twelfth 
Century, commonly railed The Heiwukringla. Translaled from the Icelandic of Suorro 
Hturlcson, with Notes, ami a Preliminary Discourse, by Samuel Laino, Author of “ Notes 
of a Traveller,** Her. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 

•* To tli*- antiquarian, and the historical or rntic *1 student, the use of Mr. Laing's HnitiKRi'uiu i* obvious; 
nor can any private colbction, Mretcndinj? to the character of a library, be complete without it Sim CTAToa. 

** We lene l^fti rather profuse in our extract* from thi* ninout and most characteristic old historv. But it i* 
Iona sum e »r hare met * Ith a work so spirited, and so surname, and at the umi time aJf..rdinjr much valuable infor* 
malum rrsjH-i ting a race to whom we are so largely indebted, a* thi* venerable Chronicle of Snorro SturlMson.'’ 

lirut tic Kk.vix.vv. 

LAING.— JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN NORWAY, 

During the year* 1834, 1835, and 1836 ; made with a view to inquire into the Rural and Political 
Economy of that Country, anti the Condition of its Inhabitants. Hy Samuel Laino, Esq. 
2d Edition. Hvo. 14». cloth. 

LAING. -NOTES OF A TRAVELLER, 

On the Social and Political State of France, Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, and other parts of 
Kuro|>e, during the present century* By Samuel Laino, Ksq. 2d Edition. 8vo. 16s. cloth. 

LAING — A TOUR IN SWEDEN, 

In 1838; comprising observations on the Moral, Political, and Economical State of the Swedish 
Nation. By Samuel Laino, Esq. 8 vo. 19s. cloth. 

LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA ; 

Comprising a Series of Original Works On History, Biography, Literature, the Sciences, Arts, 
and ftlknufac lures, ('on due let! and edited by Dr. Lardnkh. 

The Series, complete, in One Hundred and Thirty-three Volumes, j£ 39. 18 s. (One volume 
only remains to lie published.) The works, separate, 6s. per volume. 

" In the cnntplelrneas of it* treat!*?*, the C abinrt CTclopwdia i« unrivalled ; and now that the whole plarwi* carried 
out, it exhibit* an extensive body of available knowledge such as this or no other country has ever yrt presented in a 
popular and convenient form." — U xiunxi*. 

LARDNER AND WALKER.— A TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY, 

MAGNETISM, Mid METEOROLOGY By l>. Laron hr, LLI). F.R.S., RndC. V. Walk hr, 
Secretary of the Electrical Society. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. 

LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON HEAT. 

By D. Lardnkh, LL.D., See. Fcp. 8vo. with Woodcuts and Vignette Title, 6a* doth. 

LARDNER.-- A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNEU- 

MAT ICS. By Dr. Lardnkr. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 
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CAT A LOO U K OF NKW WORKS 


LARDNER — A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC. 

By D. Laronkr, LL.D. F.R.S. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, fle. cloth. 

lardneTr.-a treatise on geometry. 

Ami its Application to the Arte. By Dr. Lardnkr. Fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, and upwards 
of 300 figures, 6s. cloth. 

LECTURES ON POLARISED LIGHT, 

Delivered before the Pharmaceutical Society, and in the Medical School of the London 
Hospital. 8 vo. illustrated by above 50 Woodcuts, 5s. 6d. cloth. 

L. E L — THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH 

LANDON. New Edition. 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. with lllnstrations by Howanl, 8cc. 28s. cloth 
lettered ; or handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt etlges, *£2. 4s. 

The following Works separately: — 

TheIMPROVISATRICR. Fcp. 10s. 6d. cloth. , The GOLDEN VIOLET. Fcp. 8vo. 10s.6d. cloth. 
The VENETIAN BRACELET. 10a.6d. cloth, i The TROUBADOUR. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

LEE— TAXIDERMY; 

Or, the Art of Collect in*. Preparing:, and Mounting Objects of Natural History. For the 
use of Museums and Travellers. By Mrs. R. Lkr (formerly Mrs. T. E. Bowdicli), Author of 
“Memoirs of Cuvier,” &c. 6th Edition, improved, with an account of a Visit to Walton 
llall, and Mr. Waterton’s method of Preserving Animals. Fcp. 8vo. with Wood Engravings, 
7s. cloth. 

LEE— ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY, 

For the use of Schools and Young Persons : comprising the Principles of Classification, 
interspersed with amusing and instructive original Accounts of the most remarkable Animals. 
By Mrs. R. Lkr (formerly Mrs. T. E. Bowdich), Author of “ Taxidermy,” “Memoirs of 
Cuvier,” &c. 12mo. with Fifty-five Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. bound. 

LEFEVRE (SIR GJ— AN APOLOGY FOR THE NERVES ; 

Or, their Importance and Influence in Health and Disease. By Sir Gkorqk Lkfkvrk, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians ; late Physician to tlie British Embassy at the Court 
of St. Petersburg!*, fltc. ; Author of “The Life of a Travelling Physician,” “ Thermal Com- 
fort,” &c. Post 8vo. 9». cloth. 

“ Sir Grortr Left«re‘a * A 00*0*7 ' in on r of tho*« at on c* learnt, ^owipinj:. and rlevrr works, width the profession, 
and many out of it, e^pctiall y tht**e who have lived Ion* enough to sympathise with, and enjoy the author’s pecu- 
liarities, will delight to peruse, without deriving from it habit* of superficial examination or of dogmatical dictation.” 


LiTaaaaT Gxzxttb. 


LIFE OF A TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN, 

From his first Introduction to Practice ; including 20 Y'ears* Wanderings throughout the 
greater part of Europe. 3 vols. post 8vo. 3 colou ret! Plates, 31s. 6d. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

By Prof. J. Lindlrt, Pb.D. F.RS. L.S. &c. 3d Edition with Corrections and considerable 
Additions. 8vo. with Six Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 18s. cloth. 

LINDLEY— FLORA MEDICA ; ' 

A Botanical Account of all the most important Plants used in Medicine, in different Parts of 
the World. By John Lindlky, Ph.D., F.R.S., 8tc. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA. 

Arranged according to the Natural Orders. By Professor John Lindlry, PIi.D., F.R.S.,&c. 
3d Edition, with numerous additions, corrections, and improvements, I2mo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

LINDLEY —THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE ; 

Or, an Attempt to explain the Principal Operations of Gardening upon Physiological Prin- 
ciples. By John Li ndlby, Ph.D., F.R.S. 8vo. with illustrations on Wood, 12s. cloth. 

This book i* written In th* hop* of providing the intelligent gardenrr. and the scientific amateur, correctly, with 
th* ration alia of the more important operations of Horticulture ; and the author ha* endeavoured to present to hia 
readers an intelligible explanation, founded upon well -ascertained facte, which they can judge of by their own mean* 
of ohwerv ation , of the general nature of vegetable actions, and of the cause* which, while they control the power* 
of life in plants, are capable of being regulated by themselves. The possession of- such knowledge will necessarily 
teach them how to improve their method* of cultivation, and lead them to the discovery of new and better mode*. 

LINDLEY.- GUIDE TO ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDEN; 

Or, an Acconnt of the most valuable Fruits and Vegetables cultivated In Great Britain > with 
Kalendara of the Work required in the Orchard and Kitchen Garden duringevery month in the 
year. By G. Lindlby, UM.H.8. Edited by Prof. Lindlby. Byo. 16a. bda. 

LLOYD —A TREATISE ON LIGHT AND VISION* 

By the Rev. H. Lloyd, M.A., Fellow of Trin. Coll. Dublin. 8vo. 15a. boards. 



PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, BROWN, AND CO. 
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LORTMER.— LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER, 

On some Subject* connected with his Calling. By Charles Lo rimer. SfUSditioo 1 2mo. 
with an Appendix, 5s. fid. cloth, 

LOUDON (MRS.)— THE LADY’S COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, How to Enjoy a Country Li'e Rationally. By Mrs. I/onnox, Author of "Gardening: for 
Ladies,” &c. Fcp. 8vo. with an Engraving on Steel, and Illustrations on Wood. [In the press. 

Contents. — Introduction — The I louse— The Garden — Domestic Animals— Rural Walks— . 
Miscellaneous Country Amusements— Country Duties. 

LOUDON— SELF-INSTRUCTION 

For Young Gardeners, Foresters, DaiiflTs, Land Stewards, and Farmers; in Arithmetic, Book- 
keeping, Geometry, Mensuration, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics. Land-Surveying, 
Levelling, Hanning and Mupping, Architectural Drawing, and Isometncal Projection and 
Perspective ; with Example.** shewing their application* to Horticulture and Agricultural Pur- 
poses. By the late J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. II. s. &c. 8vo. [f n the press. 

| LOUDON— AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS; 

being the "Arl>oretum et Fruticetum Briiannicum" abridged: containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, Scientifically and Popularly Described ; 
with their Propagation. Culture, and Use* in the Arts ; and with Engravings of nearly all 
the Species. Adapted for the use of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and Foresters. By J. C. 
Loudon, F.L.9. &c. 1 large vol. 8vo. with 2000 Engravings on Wood, 10s. cloth. 

The Original Work may be had in 8 vols. 8vo. with above 400 Octavo Plates of Trees, and 
upwards of 2500 Woodcuts, j£rlO, cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GARDENING; 

Presenting, in one systematic view, the History and Present State of Gardening in all Coun- 
tries, amt its 'theory and Practice in Great Britain: with the Management ot the Kitchen 
Garden, the Fkmer Garden, La>ing out Grounds, Ac. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. A New 
Edition, enlarged and much improved. 1 large vol. 8vo. with nearly 1,000 Engravings on Wood, 
50*. cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF AGRICULTURE; 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Transfer. Laying-out. Imp roveipent. 
and Management of Landed Properly, and of the Cultivation and Economy of the Animal and 
Vegetable product ion* of Agriculture: including all the latest Improvements, a general History 
of Agriculture in all Countries, a Statistical View of its present State, with Suggestion* for 
its future progress in the British Isles: and Supplement, bringing down the work to the year 
1844. By J. C Loudon, F.L.G.Z. and H.S. &c. 5th Kdtiion. 1 Targe vol. 8vo. with upwards 
of 1100 Engravings on Wood, by Branston, 2. 10s. cloth. 

The Supplement, bringing down Improvements in the art of Field-Culture from 1831 to 
1844 inclusive, comprising all the prenw» Supplements, and illustrated with 65 Engravings 
on Wood, may be had separately* 5s. sewed. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PLANTS; 

Including all the Plants which are now found in, or have l>een introduced into. Great Britain : 
giving their Natural History, accompanied by such descriptions, engraved figures, and 
elementary details, as may enable a beginner, who is s mere English reader, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he may find in flower, and acquire all the information respecting 
it which is useful and interesting. The Specific Characters by an Kmineut Botanist; the 
Drawing* by J. D. C. Sowerby, F L.S. A New Edition, with New Supplement, com- 
prising every desirable particular respecting all the Plants originated in, or introduced into, 
Britain between the first publication of the work, in 1829, and January 1840; with a new 
General Index to the whole work. Edited by J. C. Loudon, prepared by W. H. Baxter, Jun. 
and revised by George Don, F.L.S. ; and 800 new Figures of Plants on Wood, from Drawings 
by J. D. C. Sowerby, F.L.S. 1 very large vol. 8vo. with nearly 10,000 Wood Engravings, 
gS. 13s. fid. cloth.— The last Supplement, separately* 8vo. 1 5s. cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 

VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE. Containing Designs for Cottages, Villas, Farm 
Houses, Farmeries, Country Inns Public Houses, Parochial Schools, fitc. ; with the requisite 
Fittings-up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Offices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery : 
each Design accompanied by Analytical and Critical Remarks illustrative of the Principles of 
Architectural Science and Taste on which it is composed, and General Estimates of the Expense, 
lly J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. New Edition, corrected, with a Supplement, containing 160 
additional pages of letter-press and nearly 300 new engravings, 8vo. with more than 2000 
Engravings on Wood, sS 3. 3s. cloth.— The Supplement, separately* 8vo. 7s. 6d. sawed. 

« rfeg lat* Mr Loudon hw the merit of having conveyed more information upon architecture in a popular aa 

adapted tor general reader*, than wn errr attempted before, or than ha« been accomplished ainee. Hi* Encyclopedia | 
of C ottas * and VUlac* Architecture is Indispensable to the library of all non profreaional reader*, who may at aoma 
time ofthelr life propose to build a cottage or country houac.‘'— Wmnwma Ramie. j 

LOUDON.-HORTUS BRITANNICUS: 

A Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to or introduced into Britain. The 3d Edition, 
with a Nrw Supplement, prepared,under the direction of J C.LounoN.hy W II. Baxter, 

| and revised by Ukorok Don, F.L.S, 8vo. 3ls. fid. cloth. 

* The Supplem rnt separately* 8vo. 2a. 6d. sewed. 

: The LATKR Supplem rnt separately* 8s. 



LOUDON.- IIOKTUS LIGNOSIS LONDINENSIS; 

Or, a Gata^ute of all the Ligneous Plnnts cultivated in the neighbourhood of London. To 
which ar^Hpi'cl their usual prices in Nurseries. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. 8vo. 7a. Gd. cl. 

LOUDON. — THE SUBURBAN GARDENER AND VILLA 

COMPANION : comprising the Choice of a Villa or Suburban Residence, or of a situation on 
which to form one; the Arrangement anti Furnishing of the House; a ml the l-nying-out. 
Planting, ami general Management of theGnrden ami Grounds; the whole adopted for grounds 
from one perch to fifty acres and upwards in extent; intemled for the instruction of those 
who know little of Hardening or Kural Affairs, and more particularly for the use of Ladies. 
Itv J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. 8vo. with above 300 Wood Engravings, 20s. cloth. 

LOW (PROFESSOR).-ON LANDED PROPERTY, 

And the FUONOMY of ESTATE?*: comprehending the Relation of Landlord and Tenant, 
and the Ihrinciples and Forms of l«onses ; Farm- Buildings, Enclosures, Drains, Embank- 
ments, and other Rural Works; Minerals; and Woods.’ By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E 
Professor of Agriculture in the University of Edinburgh, &c. ; Author of “ Elements of 
Practical Agriculture,’* Ac. 8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 21s. cloth. 

A im»t uHrful ami important part of Mr. t>onk is that whicli goes into tht* dt-tml of f.irm ami ouIIioiim* 

budding, the mode of ron^lrurtinij drain*. m ikitnr iuIN, frnin », »X«*. Tln ‘«! »ut>J«ut» an* dlu-ti.itcd with nurm-rou* 
cut*, and trrntt'd with thr utmn«t cL'amr**, fulnr**, and ability. The trriitUu on the cultivation of tree* will n 1 x > 
he found icrt uti QMit-Iy uwful. A iou* and valuable appendix »- ad led to the work, bring a ropiotm tatile of 
fip nw* m ail depaitim nt* of farming, and forming a complete guide for the mcxpoiiciucd gentleman fai mcr m 
propri -t->r, in hi- dt »iin,'N and doing*. who, with thur b«H>k in hi- hand, may, however I'lii-nniir hi* r*tjitr, di»|tcnH«' 
wilk that often co-tly appendage, a Scot eh ntewanl, and, even if himaclf a cultivator of the soil, nia^ gain a decree 
and kind of knowledge certain to he serviceable to him in more way* than one. " — Ci arukn t.M»' ( hronicu 

LOW.— T1IE BREEDS OF THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS 

Of Great Britain jltescrilwNl. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. Professor of Agriculture in the 
University of Edinburgh ; Member of the Royal Academy of Agriculture of Sweden; Corre- 
sponding Member of the Conseil Royal d’Agriculture de France, of the SocitMe Rnynle et 
i entrale, &c. Ac. The Plates from Drawings by W. Nicholson, R.S.A. reduced from a Series 
of Oil Paintings, execute*! for the Agricultural Museum of the University of Edinburgh, by 
W. Shiels, R.S.A. 2 vo!s. atlns quarto, with 5G plates of annuls, beautifully colouied after 
Nature, jfc 16. 16s: hnlf-bound in morocco.— Or in four separate portions, as follow : 

The OX. 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 22 plates, *G. lGs. 6tl. hnlf-hotmd in morocco. 

The SI! KM P. I vol. atlas quarto, with 21 plates, 4.G. 16s. 6d. half-bound in morocco. 

The HORSE. 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 8 plates, .£3, half-bound in morocco. 

The HOG. I vol atlas quarto, with 5 plates, .g.2. 2s. half-boutui in morocco. 


LOW. — AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE OF THE SIMPLE 

BODIES of CHEMISTRY. By David Low, K>q. F.R.S.E, Prcf. of Agriculture in the 
Univeisity of Edinburgh 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


LOW.- ELF MEATS OF PR ACT If A L AGRICULTURE; 


Comprehending the Cidti\ntion of Plants, the Husbandry of too Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. By D. 1 ow, Esq. E ti.S.I!., IT of of Agr icult.’r v in University of Edin- 
burgh. 4th Edit. with Alteration ami Additions, and above 2 .0 v. oudenfs. 8\ o. 21s. chith. 


MACAULAY— CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CON- 

TRIBU’IED to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. By tlie Rigid Hon. Thomas J’auington 
Macaulay. 3d Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 


MACAULAY.— LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

By theKight Hon. Thomas Habincito.n Macaui.av. 5lh Editio* . Crownfivo. 10s. Gd. cloth. 


MACKENZIE.- THE PHYSIOLOGY OF VISION. 

By W. Mackknzik, M.D., Lecturer on the Eye in the Univeisity oi Glasgow. 8vo. with 
Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. boards. 


MACKINTOSH (SIR JAMES) —THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS 

MORE. By the Right Hon. Sir Jamks Mackintosh. Reprinted fioni the Cabinet Cyclo- 
paedia; and intended as a Present Book or School Prize. Fcp. tLo. with Portrait, 5s. cloth; 
or bound in vellum gilt ( old style)* 8s. 

••This i* one of the liappic.-t ; x.dnr.tio, - of it* dotinirtii-hed author. It h.*» -ildfi.i h ii>|h ned that the career of tt 
jnrert m.m h.i» l*crn <lc-cril*ed with a avmpalliy ntonre no wuirn >m<l ill*i riinivti.i;?. 'I In n:,rr itlvc ;* l-iiiT, r:»*,v, 
»r. I wracc fill, and omit* nofhinK calculated to c«nvi y « vivid imni/t* n s '-ii 'llimri i« Mon* ;i- In* w hr both in public 
aiid private. T lie im<>rc«*ion of the *t< ry la rjuitr unique ; it* mm il le.*>>n woi r|. .1 * li.m- .m-l hn'iiiHcM. The l»i«*gr.tphy, 
in it* prrM-nt hrnuUful form, in in every m um.* h gem of the puic t w<iU r.*' — Mi uai -c* < t.e, 

MACKINTOSH (SIR JAMES).— SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S 

MIBCE.LLANEI.IUS WORKS; including his Contributions to *' The Edinburgh Review.’* 
Collected and edited by his dor*. 3 vols. 8vo. ( In the pres*. 

MACKINTOSH, fc-.-TIIE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

JBy S&J\M &» Mackintosh; W. Wallace, Esq.; and Koiu.itr Hull, Esq. 10 voli. fi’P* 
8vo. with Vignette Titles, jt 3. cloth. 

M‘CULLOCH.-A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICAL INKLCKNCK of TAXATION and the FUNDI NO HYS l KM. Hy J- «. 
M’Culloch, Esq. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 
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MCCULLOCH. — Til E LITERATIM K OF POLITICAL Eco- 


nomy : being a Classified Catalogue of the principal Works in Ihc difTerent^frpartijientH of 
Political Economy, interspersed with Hi torical, Critical, ami Biographical KWces By J. R. 
MTulwcii, Kmj. 8 vo. [In the press. 

M‘CULLOCII. — A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETI- 
CAL, AND HISTORICAL, OP COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. I litis- 
t rated with Maps and Plans By J. R. M'Culloch. Esq. Member of the Instituteof Prance. 
An entirely New Edition, corrected throughout, enlarged, and improved. I very' thick vol. 
fivo. 50s cloth ; or 55s. strongly half* bound in russia, with flexible back. 


•* Without mi'ir'rntion«iie <#f the m<»»t won«I«-rful compilation* ni the aqf. The power of oon'innim- 1 »V;cr, the 
wide of innu.rv, and the power of artiktieal ftni-h, wln«h have been brought into play by thi- v.-,ik, are 

prohaNy uririvalh-d In the history of literature . . . .('ompml with s* 11 prc»t*.u» ntirmpu to compile a < onuner* i.tl 
dictionary, Mr. M'Culloch'a ap|M'»ra a# the n alivatioo of an idea which former projectors had cone, ived u.«j 
to be able to carry into execution. It in sa|*-ri«»r U» them alh quite a* tm»<h f or tl»e spirit of jadiejoa' pel«Tlion 
brought hjr the author to his task , a* for any other quality. The great merit of the work i*, that, while omitting 

nothinK ol rmentinl importance, it contains nothing that is or merely cumbrous Tne -urcc^v <f the curlier 

edition* of Mr. M'f’ulloch'a Dictionary is, after all, the best proof of its m» rlt : the facta attending it, rroM* that th<- 
mercantile political. and literary public were in want of sut.Ii a work, and tint the, were satisfied w.t . the tr 

in which Mr. M'Colloch had performed his ta«k. No rearler c m ri-*' from the perusal of aur one < f the Jaigtr 
articles without feeling that no previous writer Ins concentrated so mu< h valuable information with. n so email « 
compass, or conveyed his information in so agreeable a style. And tim remark is equally applical.de to *11 the nume- 
rous articles of which this crammed volume is composed It is, indeed, invvlushle'as a book of r< feu-rue to the 

merchant, the insurance agent, the statesman, and the journalist; arid it* articles, from the can* and tah-nt with 
which they are execute*!. nre a* well calculated to supply the wants of the patient inquirer as of the hurr.t-l m r: <* 
business. ' Mr. M’t’ulloch occupies a high place amongst the author* of the day a* a hard-headed niuh-nl jb:i,k« r in 
fMtlitictil economy; a *till liigher, as one of the nwst realoua and successful * lain »ur era in ren-'erir.c that - r c ■ 
popular ; hut, or all hi* publii ation*, hi# Commercial Dictionary is the one least likely to encounb r tlie rivalry of a 
work of superior or evi n equal raluc." — Abridged /mm Thi Sen rcToa of March 16, 1**44. 


M‘CULL0CU .— A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 

.TICAL, AND HISTORICAL, of the various Countries. Places, ami Print' .pal Natural Obpcts 
in the WOULD. By J. R. M'Ciatocii, Esq. 2 thick vola. 8vo. illustrated with Six Lar/e 
important Maps, jfc4. cloth. 

** The e stent of information th ; « Dictionary afford* on the subject* referred to in it* title is truly *ui ;ud*:nz. It 
c.iniK't fail to [irvir a « :«!«* mm.’ii to t lie student, whose m Mill Iwguihd by it - Iitht, by .t* - I nr 

and fiequrntl} t I.il-uralct (oinmuni. iMons. h\ery public re* >sn in which commerce, politic*, or Keraturr, h'lu.s the 
subject of discussion, ought to la- furnished with tln-*e volumes. * — t j u»ir. 


MALTK-BKUN.-A SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 

Founded on the Works of Mai.tk-Hm’x ami Hai.bi, imuI rarii ■•a - an Ifistoi vul ketch of the 
Progres* of Geographical Discovery, the Principles of Mathematic*! ami Ph ;.>■'•*»? (><• -rrnphy, 
anti a complete Description, from t lie most recent sources, of the Ivditical am. : ccial Condition 
of all t lie Countries in the W< rlt! ; with numerous statistical Tables. S\o. cloth. 


MARCET -CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY ; 

I ii which the Elements of that Sconce are familiarly Explained and Illustrated by Experiments. 
14fh Edition, enlarged and corrected. 2 vols. fcp. svo. Us. c:oth. 


MARCET.- CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained, and adapted to the compre- 
hension «*f Young Persons, lotli Edition, enlarged and corrected by the Author. Fcp. 8vo. 
with 23 Plates, 10*. (VI cloth. 

< .f the General Properties of Bodies; the Attraction of Gravity ; the Laws of Motion ; Compound 
Motion; the Mechanical Powers; Astronomy ; Causes of the Earth’s Motion; the Planets ; 
the Laith; the Moon; Hydrostatics; the Mechanical Properties of Fluids; of Springs, 
Fountains, &c. ; Pneumatic*; the Mechanical Properties of Air ; on Wind and Sound ; Optics; 
the Visual Angie and the Reflection of Mirrors; ou Refraction und Colours; on the Structure 
of the Eye, and optical Instruments. 

MARCET.-- CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. 7th Editiou revised and 
enlarged.- Fcp. 8vo. 7a. 6d. cloth. 

Introduction; on Property ; the Division of Labour ; on Capital; on Wages and Population ; on 
the Condition of the Poor; on Value and Price; on Income: Income from landed Property ; 
Income from the Cultivation of I*and ; Income troni Capital lent; on Money ; on Commerce; 
on Foreign TYade ; on Expenditure ami Consumption. t 

MARCET. - CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PIIYSIO- 

LOGY; comprehending the Elements of Botany, with tlieir application to Agriculture. 
Sd Edition, rep. 8vo. with 4 Plates, 9s. cloth. 

Introduction; on Hoots; on Steins; on Leaves; on Sap; on Cambium and the peculiar Juices 
of Plants; on the Action of Light and Heaton Plants; on the Naturalisation of Plants j on 
the Action of the Atmosphere on Plant*; on the Action of Water on Plants; on the Artificial 
Mode of Watering Plants; on the Action of the Soil on Plants; on the Propagation of Plants 
by Subdivision ; on Grafting; on the Multiplication of Plants bv Seed; the Flower ; on Com- 
pound Flowers; ou Fruit; oh the Seed ; on the Classification of Plants; on Artificial Systems; 
on the Natural System; Botanical Geography; the Influence of Culture on Vegetation; on 
the Degeneration and Diseases of Plants; on the Cultivation of Trees; on the Cultivation of 
PlautawMch produce Fermented Liquors ; on the Cultivation of Grasses, Tuberous Roots, and 
Grain ; on Oleaginous Plants and Culinary Vegetables. 
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MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS FOR CHILDREN; 

On Landed Water. 2d Edition, revised and corrected. Fcp. 8vo. with coloured Maps, 
showing tTC comparative altitude of Mountains, 5t. 6d. cloth. 

“This i« *o far superior to the anual el»« of moHoru hook*, in which it la thought nee* Mary to give in* traction i 
garnish of nmuwnunt, that wo cannot omit to recommend it hero,” — Q uoit* an llavtaw. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON LANGUAGE, 

For Children. By Mrs. Marckt, Author of ” Mary's Grammar,” “ Conversations on Che- 
mistry, ” Arc. 18mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

44 In these Conversation* Mn». Man-et travel* over a great deal of ground, with her wonted skill In adapting know- 
ledge to the capacity of the young. The nature of articulate sound*, and the organ* of speech, the history of mankind 
to indicate the formation of difft-ient language*, the manner in which Fngli*h ha« hern indebted to Latin, the pro- 
bable or po**ihle origin of language, and the u*« of cognomen* and name*, are all familiarly displayed in tins itolrw- 
tire little volume -SrrcT mu. 


MARCET. -MARY'S GRAMMAR; 

Interspersed with Stories, snd intended for the Use of Children. 7th Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 18mo. 3s. f»d. hslf-botmd. 

M -V sound and simple work for the earliest aces.” — QcaaTtaLT Rgviaw. 

MARCET— THE GAME OF GRAMMAR, 

With a Book of Conversations shewing the Rules of ihe Game, snd affording Examples of the 
manner of playing at it. In a varnished !>ox, or done up as a post 8vo. volume in cloth, 8s. 

MARCET— LESSONS ON ANIMALS, VEGETABLES, AND 

MINKRAI.iL By Mrs. Marckt, Author of “ Conversations on Chemistry,” Sec. 12mo. 2*. cf. 

41 One of Mr* Marret's carefully-written book* of instruction, in which natural history is made pleasant and intel- 
liriiilt' for the v«un?." — V thimi w. 

MARCET —CONVERSATIONS ON THE HISTORY 0E ENG- 

LAN D, for the U>e of Children. By Mrs. Marckt, Author of ” Conversations on Che- 
mistry,” &c. 2d Edition, with Additions, continuing the History to the Reign of George the 
Ihird. 18mo. 5«. cloth. 

m Juvenile literature will freely own how mu. h it i* Indebted tn Mr*. Marcet, not nnlv for the present, but all tier 
preceding werkv She impart* interest to dry and dull detail* ; ami, while *l»e teach***, Leget* a Jr».rr in lirr pupil* 
inr further knowledjre, so p’.<-n«*ntly impart rd. The^e ‘ Conversation',’ admirably suite I to tiie capacities of children, 
nui be skimmed advantageously by 4 children of a larger growth.’ ” — LlTtliilT Umrri. 

MARRIAGE GIFT. 

By n Mother. A Legacy to her Children. Post 8vo. 5s. cloth, gilt edges 

MARRY AT.— THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

Written for Young People. Ily Capt Marryat, C.B. Author of • Peter Simple,” 
** Mastennan R*ady,” See. a vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

44 This exf redingly clever, amusing, ami instruct. Spy t* <«k form « a di lighrlful companion to 4 >fa*termtn Heady,* 
It i* a story fub of rii-itiDK inc dent* »rd u»‘. r« •.tu itions, and, although wutt. n lor young p. ui.le, wdl l»e M ad 
with pleasure by rveryhislv. We cai.not too w.umlv rrnnunend the love <>' piety, rv!i ih< e U|s.n 1’rovidence, and 
hnmMr •ubrni»*ton to the fhv nc will, which |<r».wlr the work. ’ — Naval axd Mii.iiaui UilITTB. 


MARRYAT.— MASTERMAN. READY ; 

Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young People. By Captain Maruyat. 3 vols. 
fcp. Svo. with numerous Engravings on Wood, 22s. 6d. cloth. 

**• i he volumes •eparutely^ 7s. C<1. each, cloth. 

* 4 The best of Robinson Ciu'.oe'* numerous descendants , and one of the mo*t captivating of modern children’s 
bnoks. The only danger Is, lot parent* should dispute w,th their children the possession of it.” — Q r*»Tr*i. T Rrr. 


MARX AND WILLIS - ON THE DECREASE OF DISEASE 

effected by the Progress of Civilization. By'C. F. II. Marx, M.l>. Professor of Medicine in 
the University of Gottingen, 8.C. ; and R. Willis, M.D. Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians, &c. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. cloth. 

MAUNDER.— THE TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modern, and a 
Feries of separate Histories of every principal Nation that exists; their Rise, Progress, and 
Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of their respective inhabitants, their 
Religion, Manners, and Customs, &c. By Sami/rl Maunder. 1 thick vol. fcp. Svo. 10s. 
cloth; bound in roan, 12s. 

44 An mcjcb.pwdl* of history In miniature — rr.tr c hundred* of volume* compressed Into one. Th® anlhor f.r*t 
g ( ve* a general sketch of ancient and modern history—* sort of explanatory chart by whkh we perceive the rclatiima 
«>» one state and empire to another, and mark how their boundaries advance or recede, fluctuate or become defined ; 
and then furnishes a neat and conciae digest of the history of each kingdom or division of th# world. The book i* 
an unhrr*al sb rehouse of brat' riral facta, class fed, chronologically arranged, linked hr aucclnct narrative, and 
brought down to the ’>re*ent time*. To the hiatoru al student, and to ail general readers, the work la Invaluable tor 
constant r^frr, ntr, if only for Its copious and minutely -accurate date*; and it must fora* an indiapwaaabl# comple- 
ment U> all libraries.” — OaiTAMXta. 

MAUNDER.— THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And LIBRARY of RRFERRNCE : containing a new and enlarged Dictionary of the English 
Language, preceded by a Compendious Grammar, Verbal Distinctions, 8cc.; a new U| , » v i er *f l 
•?. c A t . €er * * Uompenaioui s Classical Dictionary; a Chronological Analysis of General History ; 
a Dtrtlonanr of Law Terms Sic. Sic. By Samuil Maunder. 14th Kditiofa. 1 thick vol. 
fcp. 8 vo. with two engraved Frontispieces, 8s. 6d. cloth ; bound in roan, 10s. 8d. 
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MAUNDER -THE SCIENTIFIC & LITERARY TREASURY; 

A new anti popular Kncyclo|>a , dia of Science and the Belles-Lettres ; including- all Branchea of 
Science, and every Subject connected with Literature and Art. The whole w ritten in a familiar 
style, adapted to the comprehension of ail persons desirous of acquiring information on the 
subjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for a Manual of convenient Reference to the 
more instructed. By Samuel Mau.ndkb. ad Edition. 1 thick vol. fcp. bvo. with engraved 
Frontispiece, 10«. cloth; hound in roan, 12s. 

MAUNDER— THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; 

Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all Age. 
and Nations, from the Earliest Period of History; forming u new and complete Dictionary 
of Universal Biography. By Samuel Maundkk. 5th Edition, revised throughout, and 
containing a copious Supplement, brought down to December, 18*4. 1 thick volume. Fcp. bvo. 
with engraved Frontispiece, 10s. cloth ; bound in roan, 12 s. 

MAUNDER— THE UNIVERSAL CLASS-BOOK: 

A new Series of Reading Lessons (original and selected) for Every l>ay in the Year; each 
Leshon recording some important Event in General History, Biography, &c. which happened 
on tiie day of the month under which it is placed, or detailing, in familiar language, iut - 
resting farts in .Science ; also a variety of Descriptive and Narrative Pieces, interspersed with 
l*oetic*l Gleanings: Questions for Examination tuning appended to ' ach day’s )a*»soii, and the 
whole carefully adapted to Practical Tuition. By Samukl .Mai.uk it, Author of “ lhe 
Treasury of Knowledge.’* 2d Kdition, revised. 12mo. 5s. bound. 

MONTGOMERY’S (JAMES) POETICAL WORKS. 

New and only Complete Edition. With some additional Poems, and Autobiographical 
Prefaces. Collected and Edited by Mr. MosruostK ry. 4 vole, fcp ovo. with Portrait, ami 
Seven other beautifblly-engraved Plates, 20*. cloth ; or bound in morocco, 3C*>. 

MOORF/S POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing the Author’s recent Introduction and Votes. Complete in on** volume, uniform 
with lx)rd llyron’s Poems. With a New Portrait, h\ George Richmond, engraved in the line 
manner, and a View of rdo|M*i ton Cottage, the Residence of the Poet, by Tlioma.s Creawick, 
A.R.A. Medium bvo. 21s. cloth; or 42s. hound iu mororro, in the best manner, by Hay«U>. 

V* Also, an K<litiou in 10 vole. fcp. bvo. with Portrait, and ly Plates Jt'l. IOs. cloth 
morocco, .Cr4. 10a. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOK II. 

Twentieth Z'dition. Medium Svo. illustrated uifh IN Engravings finished in the highest style 
of Art, 21a. cloth ; morocco, 35s ; or, with India Proof Plates, 42s. cloth. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKII. 

Twenty-first Edit ion. Fcp. 8vo. with Fonr Engravings, from Paintings by Westall, 10s. 6d. 
cloth ; or, liandaomely bound in morocco, in the best manner, 14 s. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 

New Edition. l?np.8vo. illustrated w ith 154 Designs by Maclise, etched on steel, [/a tJke Prce*. 

The Poetry and l)r*iRn* »ill Ik»Oi t*r rnifra>««d, tnd each pi^e »ur.oond«d Ornamental Bonier . 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 

Fifteenth Edition. Fcp Svo. with Engraved Title and Vignette, 10s. cloth ; or bound in 
mort.cco, in the best manner, 13s. 6d. 

MOORE— THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 

By Thomas Mookk, Eaq. Vob*. 1 to 3, with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

[To hr completed i * One more 

** Mr. Monrr fortunately bnmr* •*• hie labour* not only es lenitive Ifirning in tl»e rarely -trv«dden path of Iriah 
history, But attic! it.ip.ixtialil v , itndrtrd aiill more clear and uncompromising by an cnnoMins love of libel tr. 1 iy 
payr of liia votV i •»ntain« evidence of research: and innumerable passages might be cited in {>roof of the in Jcpcn.U u'l 
and truth act-king *pln? of the author.'’ — Aruisai a, 

MORAL OF FLOWERS. 

3d Edition. Royal bvo. with 24 beautifully-coloured Engravings, .€*1. 10s. half-bound. 

MORTON— A VETERINARY TOXICOLOGICAL CHART, 

Containing those Agents known to cause Death in the Horse; with the Symptoms,** nti dotes. 
Action on the Tissues, and Tests. By W. J. T. Morton, 12mo. 6«. in caa • «u rollers, 8s. 6d. 

MORTON— A MANUAL OF PHARMACY, 

For the Student in Veterinary Medicine t containing the Substances employed at the Unva! 
Veterinary College, with an attempt at their classification, and the Phannacopoda of that In- 
stitution. By W. J. T. Morton. 3d Edition. 12mo. 10s. cloth. 

MOSELEY.- THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENGI- 

NKKRING AND ARCHITECTURE. By the Rev. H. Mosklby, M.A. F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s College, London : and Author of ** Illustrations 
of Mechanics,** &c. 8vo. with Woodcuts and Diagrams, 24s. cloth. 

•'Thaworkof Mr. Moeeley Ht nn elaborate, profound, accural*, and elegant abstract, and purely mathematical 
<U*qai*tUon on tlw theoretical principle* of mechanka; and will aerre to incre-aae the author's high reputation aa a 
mitlHinaUciaa."— A t«sr*vm. 
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MOSELEY -ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

By the Rev. H. Mosklky, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King's 
College, London ; being the First Volume of the Illustrations or science by the Professors of 
King's College. Fcp. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 

MULLER— INTRODUCTION TO A SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM 

of MYTHOLOGY. By C. O. MQi.lkr, Author of "The History and Antiquities of the 
Boric Race," Sec. Translated from the German by John Leitcb. 8vo. uniform with “ Muller’s 
Durbins,” Its. cloth. 

*• t t, mng away the ohoetu-ity *n«t conft»»ion in which mythology were enveloped by the g!o*»** of the Uter end 
more utitici.l age*, Muller ha* re<luct?tl it to it* primary element. ; and tiiaentangUmt the lK-aotlful legend* of anti- 
quity 'rom Uie crowd of puerilities by which they were deformed, presented them to the world in the Krarefal form in 
w hi v. *li they onjrinally sprang from the mint of popular superstition. In this he has rendered an in>|>ortaiit aervice, not 
only b» time* wno wish to obtain a thorough understanding of the character and literature of the ancient Greeks, but 
to enquirers into mental philosophy and the history of natural religion. At the same time, the acuteness and sobriety 
of hi. judgment make him a safe guide to the practical student. Hit work has note been adminbly translated by Mr. 
I oti ti, show version, combining freedom, fidelity, and elegance, is all that can be wialn'd."— Moaxiao Chuukulb. 

MURRAY.— ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY; 

Comprising a complete Description of the Enrth: exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the Industry, Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil ami Social State of all Nations. By Huoh Mukkay, 
F.K.S.R.: assisted in Astronomy, Sec. by Profeasor Wallace; Geology* See. by Professor 
Jameson; Botany, 8;c. by Sir W. J. Hooker; Zoology, Arc. by W. Swainson, Esq. New 
Edit, on, with Supplement, bringing down the Statistical Information contained in the work 
to Dec. 1843; with 82 Maps, drawn by Sidney Hall, and upwards of lOOOother Engravings on 
Wood, from Drawings by Swainson, T. Landseer, Sowerby, Strutt, Ate. representing the most 
ret lci K able Objects of Nature and Art in every Region of the Globe. 1 very thick vol. nvo. 
* 3. cloth. 

%* The St;eri.F.MFST, containing the most important Recent Information, may be had 
separate- y, price Is. 

NICOLAS. THE CHRONOLOGY OF HISTORY. 

Containing 'fables. Calculations, anil Slatvincui s indisp -usable for ascertaining the Dates of 
Hi>torical Events, and of Public and Private Documcts, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. By Sir Harris Nicolas, K.C.M.G. Second edition, corrected throughout. 
Fen. Sen. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

• 4 WV *ir. r-tfly rcr«»mni* a t t<> hiatorb al vtudmt» t *»y » ’-•'i an 1 »rcnr»»i* ‘ t*!.ron<>b»s»y of UUt«*ry,' by Si r H.trria 
N i.nl iv, wnirh contain* all thr information that can l*- | r.ictically required. " — Ui iKrr.Ui lUvlta . 

NISRET (JAMES).— THE FRENCH IN RHEINSTADT: 

A Romance of the Day. A Friendly Voice from the Avo.i’s 11 inks totlie Nations of Germany, 
and other Poems, lly Jamks Nisbkt. Pest 8vo. 7>. 6d. cloth. 

“ Kull of fire tn<! imagination, flowing nod vigorou*. It bre.il*.** th.it *pntt of hostility to rwlutionvrr movr 
men** which we frW it our duty to uphold in (.r»v nr rrr-r. The descriptive p«r*i» are admirable . Mr. NifUt'ii 
minor !’<>» m», ton, piMrM more tluin oolmarj beauty id thought a* w.-JI a« eaprestion." — ( oi Kf Jui RVU. 

OPIE (MRS.)— FATHER AND DAUGHTER. AND TEMPER. 

Tales. By Mrs. Opik. Fcp. 8vo. with two Illustrations, 6s. cloth. 

OPIE (MRS.) -ADELINE MOWBRAY, OR THE MOTHER 

ami DAUGHTER. And the WELCOME HOME. Tales by Mrs. Opik. Fcp. 8vo. with two 
li lust rat ions, 6s. cloth. 

OWEN. — LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

AVI) PIlYdiOMXnr or TUB INVKRTKHKATK AN IM A 1.3, .l.liverrd at the Royal College 
< f .Surgeons in 1843. By Richard Ohk.v, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the College. From 
N*>*es taken by Wiiliain White Cooper, M.R.C.S. and revised by Professor Owen. With 
Glossary and Index. 8vo. with nearly 140 Illustrations on Wood, 14s. cloth. 

%* A Second and cor. eluding VolumCj being the Lectures {On Vertcbrata) delivered by 
Prof. Owen during the present session, is i* the Press. 

PARKES- DOMESTIC DUTIES; 

Or, Instructions to Young Married Ladies on the Management of their Households, and the 
re gulation of their Conduct in the various Relations and Duties of Married Life. By Mrs. 
W. Parkks. 5th Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

SrHal Relations— Household Concerns— the Regulation of Time— Moral ami Religious Duties. 

PARNELL— A TREATISE ON ROADS; 

Wherein the Principles on which Roads should be made are explained and illustrated by the 
P ans, Specifications, and Contracts made use of by Thomas Telford, Esq. on the Holyhead 
Road. By the Right Hon. Sir Hunky Paknkll, Bart., Hon. Menib. Inst. Civ. Eng. Londun. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged. Hco.with 9 large plates, 1. Is. cloth. 

PEARSON -AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL ASTRO- 

NOMY. By the Rev. W. Pkarson, LL.D. F.R.H., Sic., Rector of South Killwoith, 
Leicestershire, and Treasurer to the Astronomical Society of London. 2 vote. 4to- with 
Plates, jtn. 7s. board*. 

Vol. l contains Tables, recently computed, for facilitating the Reduction of Celestial observa- 
tions; and a popular explanation of their Const! fiction and Use. 

N ol. 2 contains Descriptions of the various Instruments that have been usefully employed l m 
determining the Places of the Heavenly Bodies, with an Account of the Methoua of A<Uustfng 
and Using them. 
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PEltCIVALL -IIIPPOPATHOLOGY ; 

A Systematic Treatise on the Disorders and Lameness of the Horae: with their modem ami 
mo»t approved Method* of Cure; embracing' the doctrines of the English and French 
Veterinary Schools. By VV. Pf.hcivall, M.K.C.S. Veterinary Surgeon in the lat Life Guards. 
Vol*. I and 2, Svo. Vol. J, 10*. 6d. boards; Vol. *2, I4s. board*. 

PERCIVALL. — THE ANATOMY OF THE IIORSE; 

Embracing the Structure of the Foot. Hy W. Pkkcivall, M.K.C.S. 8vo. JC\, cloth. 

PEREIRA. -A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 

With Observations on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered States of the Digestive 
Organa; and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the princi|>at Metropolitan and other 
Establishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick,6tc. By Jon. Pkkkika, 
M.D. F.K.S. & L.8. Author of “ Elements of Materia Medica.’* 8vo. 16s. cloth. 

“ Invaluable In the prorcstiional, and interesting even to the general rexeler. It m written in that clear ?nd racy styl*- 
which rlmi.it tcriM» Ur. I’crcira H writing*, and which »uch charm* for Uiom* who like mm< ntific brink « whtii 

they :•»*» not * too dry.' We may, in line, pronounce it well worthy of the author of the best work uu Materia Medica 
an*l l'hcra|H uticH of the age in which he Incs.” — (‘tirmtir. 

PESCHEL (C. F.)— ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 

Part 1 — Ponderable Bodies. By C. F. Ppschkl, Principal of the Royal Military College, 
Dresden. Translated from the German, with Notes, hy K. Whst. Fcp. 8vo. with Diagrams 
and Woodcuts. [.Vow ready. 

This volume ha* been translated in the expectation that it will supply a vacuum which, it 
is believed, exists of English work* on natural philosophy. The treatises on this scieuce in 
our language are, almost without exception, either purely theoretical, or they are, in the 
strictest sense of the term, popular: the present work is of a in ixod character, l>ei ng a sys- 
tematic treatise adapted for the use of schools, excluding difficult mathematics, but retaining 
the mathematical method ; it contains many numerical illustrations to exercise the student 
, in the application of the formulas besides copious tables, which will give it a value to the 
practical man. The foreign measures hu\ e been reduced to English standards, and a few 
notes added to the original matter. The second and concluding part, containing the Physics 
of liii|KmderubIe Bodies, is in preparation. 

PHILLIPS.— AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINE- 

KA L< Hi V ; comprising n Notice of the Characters and Elements of Minerals; with Accounts 
of the Places ami ('ireuniMiuiices in winch they are found. By William Phillips, F.f*.S. 
M.G.S. &e. 4th Edition, considerably augmented by R. Allan, F.R.S.K. 8vo. with numerous 
Cuts, 12s cloth. 

PHILLIPS.- FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 

PAL.KOZOIC FOSSILS of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET; observed in 
the course of the Ordnance Geological Survey of that Ihstrict. Hy John Phillips, F.R.S. 
F.G.S. &c. Published by Order of the ixirds Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. Svo. with 
60 Plate*, comprising very numerous figures, 9s. cloth. 

PHILLIPS. -A GUIDE TO GEOLOGY. 

Hy John Phillips, P.U.S.G.S., Sic. Fcp. 8vo. with Plates, 6s. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.-— A TREATISE ON. GEOLOGY. 

Hy John Phillips, F.R.S.G.Sl, &c. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. with Vignette Titles and Woodcuts, 
12s. cloth. 

PORTER. - A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 

Hy G. K. Poktkii, Esq. F.R.S. Author of" The Progress of the Nation,** &c. 1 vol. Svo. with 
Vignette Title, and 39 Engravings on Wood, 6e. cloth. 

PORTER.— A TREATISE ON TIIE MANUFACTURES OF 

PORCELAIN AND GLASS. Hy G. R. Poutkk, Esq. F.R.S. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title 
nnd 50 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

PORTLOCK.— REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY 

of LONDONDERRY, nnd of Parts of Tyrone ami Fermanagh, examined and described under 
the Authority of the Master-General and Hoard of Ordnance. By J. E. Portluck, F.R.S. 
Sic. Svo. with 48 Plates, 24*. cloth. 

POSTANS.- -PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS ON SINDH, 

The Manners and Customsof it* Inhabitant*, and its Productive Capahilities : with a Narrative 
of the Recent Events. By Cap!. Postans, Bombay Army, late Assistant to the Political 
Agent, Sindh. 8vo. with new Map, coloured Frontispiece, and other Illustrations, 18s. cloth. 

•• For the intrrratinK detail* the runn<r« and cn»tom» of the Sindhian* of all and the vitriou* particulars 

«hirh make up the description *>f the country, we refer the reader to Capt. Post«n»* valu.tl.de work, which cannot fail 
to afford him njuiil informal »«n and amiisi'incjil." — V siiatic JorituL 

POWELL— TIIE HISTORY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 

From the Fdirliest Periods to the Present Time. By Haokn Powrll, M.A.,SaviIian Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Oxford. Fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, Gs. cloth. 

PROCEEDINGS OF TH E ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

8vo. The last part published il Part 10 for 1843, Cs. cloth. 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW WORKS 


PYCROFT (REV. J.)-A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING, 

adapted to every ‘t aste and Capacity : with Anecdotes of Men of Letters. By the Rev. 
James Pycroft, B.A. Trinity College, Oxford ; Author of “ Latin Orammar Practice/* and 
“Greek Grammar Practice.’* Fcp. 8vo. 6s. dd. cloth. 

“ A book of unquentionablv utility and sound edvkre, de.ijrnixl chiefly to recommend and indicate the study of eon- 
Tenient epitome* before att* mptinuthc deliberate pi iumiI of the latgcr works in history, philuaophy, rcbgion, biugra 
pJiv, and other branches of knowledge, and then only so much a. inclination may lu^geat."— A tiiko hi m. 

QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

of LONDON. Edited by David Thomas Axstkd, M.A.F.R.S. Fellow of Jesus College, 
tambridere; Professor of Geology In Kind's College, London; Vice-Secretary of theG e 1 • 
gical Society. No. 1, 8vo. 4s. sewed. - Published quarterly. [No. 2 on May l«l. 

RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

Translated by Sabah Austin, Translator of Ranke's 44 History of the Popes.** Vols. 1 and 2. 
8vo. 30s. cloth. 

REECE. -THE MEDICAL GUIDE, 

For the nse of the Clergy, Heads of Families, Seminaries, and Junior Practitioners In Medi- 
cine; comprising a complete Modern Dispensatory, and a Practical Treatise on the Distin- 
guishing Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, Cure and Palliation, of the Diseases incident to the 
Human Frame By R. Kkkck, M.l). late Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Ixmdon, 
&:c. 1C. h Edition. 8vo. 12S. boards. 

RETD (Dll.)— ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICE of WARMING and VENTILATING, with Preliminary Remarks on Health and 
Length of Life. By D. L». Kkid, M.D. F.R.S.E. 8vo. with Diagrams, and 320 Engravings 
on wood, 16s. cloth 

•* A very clever, iiu^eniou*, nnd lcxmed treatise, of piactiral utility sod concern to *11 c! **••*•* of people. A1m*»»L 
every pokut of view m which tk.e of warming ami ventilation con hr taken » prcwenWd to tli* reader in tin. 

masterly work : tliey ar< pur«ucl in public and private building*, in r'.ur« hr* and clirtjtrl-.. in manufarflu icv, 

and mine*. The detail, are vi ry cuiions and greatly a**i«»t»-d in effect by the profu>«* • mploitnrnl of diagram'* and 
woodcut.. Kveryr tiiintr »* done, in ► h«»rt, to rrake the information acceptable to non profcioiiai reader*. aa well a» 
available for the ua«r* of th« architect and physician." — E xaminer. 

REPTON.— THE LANDSCAPE GARDENING & LANDSCAPE 

ARCHITECTURE of the late Humphry Hkpton, Esq.; being his entire works on these 
subjects. New Edition, with an historical and scientific Introduction, a systematic Analysis, 
a Biographical Notice, Notes, and a copious alphabetical Index. By J. C. Loudon. K.L.S. 
&c. Originally published in 1 folio and 3 quarto volumes, and now comprised in 1 vol. fcvo. 
illustrated by upwards of 250 Engravings, and Portrait, 30s. cloth; with coloured plates, 
j63. 6s. cloth. 

RIDDLE. — A COMPLETE ENGLISII-LATIN AND LATIN- 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY, compiled from the best sources, chiefly German. Dv the Rev. 
J. E. Riddlb, M. a. 4 th Edition. 8vo. 3U.6d. cloth. 

%* Separately— The English -Latin part, 10s. Gel. cloth; the Latin-Kng'.ish part, 21s. cloth. 

RIDDLE. — A DIAMOND LATIN ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

For the waistcoat-pocket. A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, nnd right Accentuation of Latin 
Classical Words. By the Rev. J. E. Kiddle, M.A. Royal 32iuo. 4s. bound. 

" A most uMful little lexicon to the general reader who may wish for an accommodating interpreter of each Latin 
words or sentence* ss may be encountered in every day’s casual literary exercises. It is at once copious and 
succinct/’ — M ors iso Hr.nu). 

RIDDLE —LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER ; 

Or, a Compendium of Religious Instruction for Young Persons. By the Rev. J. E. Riddlb, 
M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

RIDDLE. -ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY; 

Or, Annals of the Christian Church, from its Foundation to the present Time. Containing a 
View of General Church History, and the Course of Secular Events; the Limits of the 
Church and its Relations to the State; Controversies; Sects and Parties; Kites, 
Institutions, and Discipline ; Ecclesiastical Writers. The whole arranged according to the 
order of Dates, and divided into Seven Periods. To which are added, Usts of Councils and 
Popes, Patriarchs, and Archbishops of Canterbury. By the Rev. J. E. Riddlb, M.A., 
Author of* 4 The Complete Latin Dictionary.’* 8vo. 15s. cloth. ’ 

RIVERS.-TIIE ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE ; 

Containing ample Descriptions of all the flne leading varieties of Roses, regularly classed In 
their respective Families ; their History and mode of Culture. By T. Rivkrs, Jun. 3d Edi- 
tion, corrected and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

“ Mr. liiven U th« bc*t authority on tlm subject of the cultivation of tba ros* : hi» book la anoxcapUonsbU and 
compT»h«n»tvre,and «appU**, indeed, *U the information regarding the ▼ariooe ▼arirtiea, that can be deeired.” 

Gxmtlinan’i MxoAiass. 
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ROBERTS -A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE CULTURE 

of the VINE under GLASS. By James Roberts, Gardener to M. Wilson, Esq.. Kali ton Halt, 
Yorkshire. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


ROBERTS (GEORGE) —THE LIFE, PROGRESSES, AND RE- 

UKLLION of JAMES DUKE of MONMOUTH, to his Capture and Execution; with a full 
Account of the Bloody Assizes, and copious Biographical Notices. By Gkoroe Roberts. 
Author of r l he History of Lyme Regis,” &c. &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, Maps, add 
other Illustrations, 24s. cloth. 


** Mr. Roberta dt»«rvra credit for the diOgiu'c with which be ha* aearchcd for original document*, many of which 
throw im|<oiUnt light on the j**rlod." — \rur.»Ai N. 

“ Mr. Robert*’* volume will be re*d »• ith r»Kern»«« and profit, for the light whirli hi* imluatriou* rrtmehn amongst 
ancient r» » or«I». hitherto untouched bv the historian, have enabled him to throw upon the feature* of the** remarkable 
time**, the condition of the people, the nUt« of public feeling, mud upon the uiMinert and mode* of life prevail at 
among the clawe* whom it i* the faahion with the hUtorian* of nation* entir. \y to m gleet. For thi* Mr. Roberta 
will receive the unanimoua tiuuak* of the reading world/* — CRITIC. 


ROBERTS. AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND EXPLANATORY 

DICTIONARY of the Terms and Language of GEOLOGY ; designed for the early Student, 
and those who have not made great progress in the Science. By G. Roberts. Fcp. 6s. cloth. 

ROBINSON -GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 

NEW' TESTAMENT. By K. Robinson, D.D. Author of “ Biblical Researches.” Edited, 
with careful revision, corrections, &c. by the Rev. Dr. Bloomfield, Bvo. IBs. cloth. 


ROGERS.-THE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR; 

Containing a plain and accurate Description of all the different Species of Culinary Vegetables, 
with the most approved Method of Cultivating them by Natural ami Artificial Means and 
the best Modes of Cooking them ; alphabetically arranged. Together with a Description of 
the Physical Herbs in General Use. A l*o, some Recollections of the Life of Philip Miller, 
F.A.S., Gardener to the W orshipful Company of Apothecaries at Chelsea. By John Rogers, 
Author of “The Fruit Cultivator.” 2d Edition, fcp. Sro. 7s. cloth. 

“Roger** ‘ Vegetable Cultivator ’ is an useful book." — Prof. Lind Ley, in The G aides £&•* CniuMcu. 


ROME.— THE HISTORY OF ROME. 

2 volt- fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

RONALDS.— THE FLY-FISIIER’S ENTOMOLOGY, 

Illustrated by Coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial i n«ect ; and accompanied 
by a few Observations and Instructions relative to Trout and Grayling Fishing. By Alfred 
Ronalds. 2d Edition, fevo. with 20 coloured Plates, 14s. cloth. 

ROSCOE. — LIVES OF EMINENT BRITISH LAWYERS. 

By Henry Roscoe, Esq. Fcp. Bvo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

SANDBY (REV. G.) MESMERISM AND ITS OPPONENTS : 

With a Nanative of Cases. By the Rev George Sandby, Jun. Vicar of FI xton, and Rector 
of All Saints with St. Nicholas, South Klmham, Suffolk ; Domestic Chaplain to the Right Uou. 
the Karl of Abergavenny. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


SANDFORD (REV. JOHN).-PAROCHTALIA. 

Or. Church, School, and Parish. By John Sandfokd, M.A. Vicar of Dunchurch, Chaplain 
to the Lord Hibhop of Worcester, Hon. Canon of Worcester, and Rural Dean. bvo. with nu- 
merous Woodcuts, 16s. cloth. 

SANDFORD.— WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC 

CHARACTER. By Mrs. John Sandpord. 6th Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

Causes of Female Influence; Value of Letters to Woman; Importance of Religion to Woman; 
Christianity the Source of Female Excellence; Scripture illustrative of Female Character; 
Female Influence on Religion ; Female Defects; Female Romance ; Female Educatiou ; Female 
Duties. 

SANDFORD.— FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 

By Mrs. John Sandfond* 2d Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

The Formation of Female Character ; Religion a paramount Object ; the Importance of Religious 
Knowledge; Christianity, Doctrinal and Practical ; the Employment of Time; Study, its Mode 
and its Recommendation ; Accomplishment; Temper; Taste; Benevolence; Marriage; the 
Young Wife; the Young Mother. 
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SANDHURST COLLEGE MATHEMATICAL COURSE. 

PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY ami GKOURSY, Including the Projection* of the Sphere, and 
Spherical Trigonometry* For the use of the Royal Military College. Sandhurst. By John 
Narrikn, F.R.S amt R.A.S. Professor of Mathematics in the Institution. Being the 5th 
Volume of the Sandhurst Mathematical Course. 8vo. Us. bound. 

«« We hav?, on former frit cnllfd ui>on to notice »ilK prnio* thr * Arithmetic and Alifcbra,' and tin* 

* of tin* Author of tin* text txrok; *n«l the present appear* fully equal In merit to either of It* prclo, t SHor*. t 

All the cleuu nt.irv problem* of practical mtiommijr and itihkIi-ij , *ith »liu h even an ailnmi nl pupil require* to !>«• ' 
familiar, are ifiini. The style of the author U iimou* and prr*|m*uuti»,hi* itluntrutum* feliritmi*, and hi* algebra inil 
and i^vnirlrKMl deun»n»tratiou* rlr*twit. The work will form tin* of thr scholar by example, a* well a* .tori* hoi 

nunU with knowledge. In thr pirfaiv, Mr Narrien point* out the Importance of tin* branch of study to which the 
volume i* dr voted, to all, but tupfialiniu the prevent cir* um*t.«in«» of tin* British empire, Ui the young *ohl>er a 
Tlie tone of thr preface convey* a plcaatn^ imprr***ion of tlir spirit which animate* thr Institution for which the work 
»* compiled. It would lead one, apart altogether from thr mmt* of thr IhjoK, to longrntulate the country on thr 
rxv»*e»*ion of a military seminary where the young soldier’* mind wn* *o emphatically directed to object* of Lilly 
honour-abb ambition." — SrtiTvro*. 

ELEMENTS of ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. For the use of the Royal Military Colley, 
Sandhurst. By W. Scott, Esu. A.M. and F. R.A.S. Second Matheinatiral Professor in the 
Institution. Being the Second Volume of the Sandhurst Course of Mathematics. 8vo. IGs. 
bound. 

ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY ; consisting of the first Four and Sixth Books of Euclid, chiefly 
from the Text of l>r. Roliert Simson : with the principal Theorems in Proportion, and a 
Course of Practical Geometry on the Ground; also, Four Tracts relating to Circles, Planes, 
and Solids, with one on Spherical Geometry. For the use of the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst. By John Xarrikn, Professor of Mathematics in the Institution, lteing tin* 

- First Volume of Jbe Sandhurst Course of Mathematics. 8vo. with many diagrams, 10b. Gd. 
bound. 

SCORESBY — MAGNETICAL INVESTIGATIONS. 

j By the Rev. William Scorksby, D.D. F.R.S. L. arid K. Ac. 8tc. Comprising Investigations 

concerning the Uw» or Principles affecting the Power of Magnetic Steel Plates or Bars, in 
combination as well as singly, under various conditions as to Mass, Hardness, Quality, Form, 
&c. as also concerning the "comparative Powers of Cast Iron. Part l,8vo. with Plates, 5s. 
cloth ; Part ‘J, l Os. fid. 

SCOTT. — THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 

By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. New edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

SEAWARD. — SIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S NARRATIVE OF 

HIS SHIPWRECK, and consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sch : with 
a detail of many extraordinary and highly interesting Events in his Life, from 1 7 A3 to 1710, is 
written in his own Diary. Edited by Mis* Jank Portkr. 3d Edition, with a New Nautical 
j and Geographical Introduction, containing Extracts from a Pa|>er by Mr. C. V. Collett, of the 

| Royal Navy, identifying the islands dcacrilied by Sir K. Seaward. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls. cloth. 

SELECT WORKS OF TIIE BRITISH POETS, 

From Chaucer to Withers. With Biographical Sketches, by R. Sui tiiky, LLl). 1 large vol. 
8vo. 30s. cloth; with gilt edges, 31s* 6d. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Ben Jotison to Beattie. With Biographical and Critical Prefaces, by Dr. At kin. 
A New Edition, with Supplement, by Litcy Aikin ; consisting of additional Selections from 
the Works of Crabbe, Scott, Coleridge, Pringle, Charlotte Smith, ami Mrs. Ilarbauhl. «vo. 

[.Vote ready* 

*•* The pec altar feature <»f th«*»e two work. »*, that the l‘«rm* .are print***! entire, without mutilation or a'-rultf 
mmt, cart being taken that *ut h pwm* *»nlj arc included a* arc fit for the p* ru»al of joulh, or for rc.iJm# .<l*»u*l. 

SERMON ON THE MOUNT (THE). 

[St. Matthew v. vi. vii.j Intended for a Birth-day Present, or Gift Book for all Seasons. 
Printed in Gold and Colours, iu the Missal style, with Ornamental Borders byOwKN Jonks, 

; Architect, ami a Design from a Drawing by W. Boxai.l, Esq. Small «vo. 21s. bound m 0,1 
j appropriate manner, Iri morocco, by Hayday ; or 14s. boords. 

; “ Tlii* lxv>k is * gern, i**uc*l in * *h»pe *o complete that it might adorn thr rh«dce*t »helve* In thr collection of a 

Roxburgh* or aGrmv ill* ; or, which U *ltll better, t*e carried nrxt tlir heart by Uir mwt c*rmr«t and devout." 1 > at ». *• . 


I 

! 




SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 

THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE; In which nothing Is added to the Original Text ; hut those 
words and expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety be readaloud. ByT Bowhlkr* 
Esrj. F.R.S. Seventh Edition, 1 large vol. 8vo. with 3fi Illustrations after Smirke, &c. 
30s. cloth j or 3ls. ficl. gilt edges. 

*** A Library Edition, without Illustrations, R vols. 8vo. 44. 14a. Cd. boords. 

SHELLEY, &<-. -- LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT LITERARY 

MEN OK ITALY, SPAIN, ami PORTUGAL. By Mr*. Siirllmy, Sir 1>. UHBWsrKR, 
J - Mon ruoM cry, Ike. 3 vols. fcp. 8>o. with Vignette Titles, 18a. cloth. 
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SHELLEY -LIVES OF MOST EMINENT FRENCH WRITERS. 

Dy Mrs. Shelley, and others, 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

SHORT WHIST : 

It* Rise, Progress, and Laws; with Observations to make anyone a Whist Player; containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cass i no. Heart* 4 , Cribbage, Backgammon. By M^)or A * * * * *. 
8th Edition. To which are added, Precepts for Tyros. By Mrs. B * * * * *. Fcp. 8 vo. 3s. 
cloth, gilt edges. 

■SISMONDI -HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLICS; 

Or, of the Origin, Progress, and Fall of Freedom in Italy, from a.d. 476 to 1805. By J. C. L. 
Dk Sismondi. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

SISMONDI -THE HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE ROMAN 

KM l IKK. Comprising a View ol the Invasion and Settlement of the Barbarians. By J.C L. 
1 >k Sis won ui. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

SMITH.- THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

By Sir Jam ks Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.S., late President of the Linnaean Society, &c. 

6 vols. 8vo. jtS. I2s. boards. 

Contents Vols. I. to IV. The Flowkrino Plants and the Ferns, 8s. 

Vol V. Part 1, 12s. — C hyptoo vm i a ; comprising the Mosses, Hcpatica*, Lichens, Characeae, 
and Alg;e. By Fir W. J. Hooker. 

Vol. V. Part 2, 12s. —The Fo no i— completing the work, by Sir J. VV. Hooker, and the Rev. 

M. J. Berkeley, F.L.S. Ac. 

SM ITH. — COM PEN 1)1 U M OF THE ENGLISH FLORA. j 

By Sir J . F,. Sm !T*i. 2d Kdition, with Additions uiul Corrections. By Sir \V. J. Hooker. 
Piiiio. 7*. 6d. cloth. 

THE SAME IN LATIN. 5tli Falition, 12mo. 7s. 6*1. 

SMITH.— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOTANY, j 

B> *Sir J. K. Smith, late President of the Linnean Society. 7th Edition, corrected ; in which j 
tin* object of Smith’s 44 (Grammar of llot&ny” is combine*! with that of the 44 Introduction.” 
By Sir William Jackson Hooker, K.H., LL.l)., &c. 8vo. with 36 Steel Plates, 16s. cloth ; 
with the Plates coloured, dC2. 12s. 6d. cloth. 


SMITH.— THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

2d Kdition, 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s. cloth. 

1 (.!•* < K«n>ot« <-f thr author’* contribution* to the Edinburgh (Uticv, lVtcr Plymlty’i letters on the 

< HtJ.olu *, Ami other work*. 

By the same Author, 2d Kdition, 

LETTERS on AMERICAN DEBTS. First printed in “The Morning Chronicle.” 8vo. 6d. 

SOUTHEY’S (ROBERT) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing all the Author's Inst Introduction*, nnd Notes. Complete iu one volume, medium 
8vo. with Portrait ami Vignette, uniform with Byron's Poems and Thomas Moore's Poetical 
Works, 21s. ; or 42s. bound in morocco, in the best manner, by Hayday. 

Also, an Edition in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait and 19 Hates, Jt2. 10s.; morocco, £• t. 10s. 
The following Works, separately : — 

JOAN of ARC Fcp. Rvo. 5s. cloth. J Til ALA 1!A Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

MADOC Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. BALLADS, Ac 9 vols. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. cloth. 

CURSE of KEIIAMA Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. | RODERICK Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

SOUTHEY, fc. -LIVES OF THE BRITISH ADMIRALS; 

With an Introductory View of the Naval History of England. By R. South by, Esq. and 
R. Bell, Esq. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, jt 1. lt)a. cloth. 

SPALDING.— THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIAN MORALS. 

By Sam urn. Spa loi no, M. A. of the London University. 8vo. !0s. 6d. cloth. 

" The author of lhi< utuV, ua* a noting man of sirrt prmwiftr, uho graduated alt.hr t/imloo t’nivrraity in 1 * 40 , amt 
died early in the praaant year, at t he Cape of Good Hope, to which plate he had repaired to recruit hi* strength, 
shattered by intrnae application to atudf , The work whirh h<‘ Iu* left behind bear* trace* of a thinking mind, which 
might hare dona much in the field of acianca. Mr. Spalding * trratiaa L» no nUllcd to a greet extent on the wtifcinfr* 
of that great cttdcai writer, Diahop Duller ; and the win la work ia throughout thoughtfully and eloquently written.** 

Atlll.NJtVN. 
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SPIRIT OF TIIE WOODS. 

By the Author of “The Moral of Flowers.** id Edition. Royal 8vo. with 33 beautifully- 
coloured Engraving* of the Forest Trees of Great Britain, *1, lit. 6d. cloth. 


SPOONER — A TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE, FUNC- 

TIONS, and DISEASES of the FOOT and LEG of the HORSE: comprehending the Com- 
parative Anatomy of these parts iu other Animals, embracing the subject of .'hoeing and 
the proper Treatment of the Foot; with the Rationale and Effects of various Important 
Operations, snd the best methods of performing them. By W. C. Spoon kw, .g.R.V.C. 
12wo. 7s. 6d. cloth. ' 

STEBBING.— THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

from its Foundation to a.d. 1493. By the Rev. H. Stubbing, M.A. Ac. 3 vols. fc± . 8vo. 
with Vignette Titles 13s. cloth. 

STEBBING.— THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

By the Rev. H. Stkbbino. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12*. cloth. 

STEAM ENGINE, BY THE ARTIZAN CLUB. 

A Treatise on the Steam Engine. By the Artizax Cli’B. Nos. 1 to 8, 4to. Is. each, sewed 
To be completed in 24 Monthly Tarts, each illustrated by a Steel Plate and severul Woodcuts* 

This work will give a complete account of the Steam Engine as applied to Mines, Mills* 
Railways, and Steam Navigation; will contain Practical Rules and Exumplos of the lust 
Machinery ; snd will be representative of the present state of Steam Science m England.* 

“ The treatise t* marked by the aatnr clevemnut and vivar tjf which brlo«jj» ki ‘the Club;* it is well itluM rated with 
wwkets and •cviu* likely, a* far a# we can judge, to answer tin* important purpose of diffusing rnumi iniuruuiliou 
iiuonj; tl»e artisans of tlu» country, in ;in agreeable and interesting manner. " — IUilwit Cn uo.au ur. 

STEEL’S SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT, 

And OWNER’S MANUAL; containing Information necessary for persons connected with 
Mercantile Affairs; consisting of the Regulation Acts of the Customs for the United King- 
dom, and British Possessions abroad ; Navigation Laws ; Registry Acts : Duties of Customs 
of the United Kingdom, the British Plantations in America, Canada, ami Isle of Man, in the 
East Indies, Cape of Good Hope, New South Wales, amt Van Dieman’s Land ; Smuggling 
Acts ; Pilotage throughout England and Scotland; Insurances ; Commercial Treaties ; Dock 
Charges on Shipping, &r. New Edition, corrected by J. Stikkman, Secretary to the Hast 
India and China Association. With Tables of Monies, Weights, Measures, and Exchanges. 
By Dr. Kblly. With a Supplement. 1 large vol. 8vo. ± 1- Is. cloth. 

STEPHENS— A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA; 

or. BEETLE": containing a Description of all the Species of Beetles hitherto ascertained to 
innabit Great Britain and Ireland, &c. With a Complete Index of the Genera. By J. F. 
Btkfhkns, F.L.S. Author of “ Illustrations of Entomology.” Post 8vo. 14s. cloth. 


STRONG —GREECE AS A KINGDOM : 

A Statistical Description of that Country : its Laws, Commerce, Resources, Public Institutions, 
Army, Navy, &c. — from the arrival or Kfng Otho, in 1833, down to the present time. From 
Official Documents and Authentic Sources. By Fit kdkkick Strong, Esq. Consul at Athens 
for the Kingdoms of Bavaria and Hanover. 8vo 15s. cloth. 


SUMMERLY (MRS. FELIX).- THE MOTHER’S PRIMER: 

a Little Child’s First Steps in many ways. By Mrs. Felix Summerly. Fcp. 8vo. printed 
in colours, with a Frontispiece drawn on zinc by William Mulready, R.A. Is. sewed. 

•* It were a happy thought of Mra. Fell* Summerly in intemrt the rhild taught by her charming * Mothera Primer, ' 
which we warmly recommend a a the mo*t attractive and beat adapted to iu l every parent ahu wixhea toloacu the 
trouble and pain which the innocent prattler* are often nnneceeaarily condemned to und* rgo in niaatering the 
mjateriea of reading, after the flr»t excitement of great A and little a haa auhaklcd.'* — Critic. 


SUNDAY LIBRARY : 

Containing nearly One Hundred Sermons by the following eminent Divines. With Notes, &c. 
by the Rev.T. F. Dibdin, D.D. 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Six Portraits, 30s. cloth. 


▲ rchbp. Lawrence 
Seeker 
Bp. Bloomfield 
Gray 
Heber 
Hobart 
Horn* 
lloraley 


Bp. Iluntingford 

Archdeacon Naree 

Profruaor White 

Malthy 

Pott 

Iter. Arch. AUxon 

Mant 

Dr. Blair 

C. Ben *on 

Newton 

Chalmers 

Joeliuu Gilpin 

Portcua 

J. B. Sumner 

wi 

1 1 aley 

O. Hagfitt 
Robert flail 

Van Mildert 

! Parr 

J. Hewlett 

Dean Chandler 

1 Shuttlrworth 

A. Indne * 


Rev W. Jonex (of Nayland) 
C. W. LeBl* 

H. H. Milman 
K, Morehead 
Tliomaa llennell 

J. H. Spry , 

Sydfier Smith 
Thomaa Townxon. 
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SWAINSON.-A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE 

STUDY OK NATURAL HISTORY. By W. Swainson, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

A Trkatiskon the Natural History and Natural History and Classification 
Cl a ssification of Animals. By W. or Fish, Amphibians, and Reptiles. By 
Swain son, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. W. Swainson, Esq. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with 

Natural History and Classification numerous Woodcuts and Vignette Titles, 

12s. cloth. 

Habits and Instincts op Animals. By 
. \V. Swainson, F.sq. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette 

Natural History and Classification or and numerous Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

II rds. By W. Swainson, Ksq. 2 vols. 

fcp. 8vo. Vignette Titles md above 200 A Treatjsf on Malacoloot ; or, the Natu- 
Woodcuts 12a. cloth. ral Classification of Shells and Shell-fish. 

History and Natural Arrangement or By W. Swainson, Esq. Fcp^yo. with Vignette 

Insects. By W. Swainson, Esq., »nd W. Tftle and veiy numerou. Ulu«tration. on 

E. Shuckard, F.sq. Fcp. 8vo. witn Vignette Wood, 6s. cloth. 

Title and Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. A Treatise on Taxidermy; with the Bio- 

Animam in Menaokries. By W. Swainson, graphy of Zoologists, and Notices of their 

Esq. Fcp. 8 vo. Vignette Title and numerous Works. Fcp. 8vo. with Portrait of the 

Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. Author, 6s. cloth. 

SWITZERLAND.— THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 

Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

TATE.-HOR ATIUS RESTITUTUS ; 

Or, the Books of Horace arranged in Chronological Order, according to the Scheme of Dr. 
Bentley, from the Text of Gesner, corrected and improved. With a Preliminary Dissertation. 
• very much enlarged, on the Chronology of the Works, on the Localities, and on the Life ana 
Character of that Poet. By James Tatk, M A. Second Edit ion. To which is now added, 
an original ‘1 realise on the Metres of Horace. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

*' Mr. T*lr'» Hnratiu* Itrotitutua should find a place in the library of th’ mature scholar, of the youth r al student, 
and of Uie accomplished m n of the world.’’— Qi’A-ftTEBLV Biviiw. 

TATE.— THE CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND 

WRITINGS OF ST. PAUL, on the basis of the Acts; with Intercalary Matter of Sacred 
Narrative, supplied from the Epistles, and elucidated in occasiv’nal Dissertations: with the 
Horae Paulina? of Dr. Paley, in a more correct edition, subjoined. By James Tate, M-A. 
Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. 8vo. with Map, 13s. cloth. 


or Quadrupeds. By W. Swainson, Eaq. 
Fcp. 8vo. with vignette title and 176 Wood- 
cuts, 6s. cloth. 


TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)— MARGARET ; 

Or, the Pearl. By the Rev. Charles B. Ta ylkr, M.A. Rector of St. Peter’s, Chester, Author 
of” May You Like It,” ” Records of a Good Man’s Life,” &c. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

14 The dr«ii;n <■( I >i »«• verv plcanimr and attractnr t.fory i* to vhew the error* of Tr*c!i»nani*m, and the happy effreta 
that How from a »!rirt d i ►charge of our dutiea. rfh^ioui and moral. The bo* k i* written m a itvlreitrrtnrlj irraccful, 
and laaltoeethcr free from that narrow-minded apint which U«a but too frequently appeared o*f lata m work* ot me 
aamc description. ” — A tur. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)— LADY MARY; 

Or, Not of the World. By the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, Rector of St. Peter’s. Chester; 
Author of ” Margaret, or the Pearl,” &c. Fcp. 8vo. [In the press. 

TAYLER (REV. C. B.) -TRACTA RIAN ISM NOT OF GOD: 

Sermons. By the Rev. C. B. Ta ylkr, M.A. Rector of St. Peter’s, and Evening Lecturer of 
St. Mary’s, Chester ; Author of” Records of a Good Man’s Life,” &c. Fcp. 8vo. 6*. cloth. 

*• A volume of aerraona valuable for the aound acriptund doctrine propounded In them, apart from controversy and 
doubly valuable aa Itearinj* htronuly on the controverted trot ha that Tract* rinum arekn to undermine or to batter 
down. The aciinon* refcriing to baptism are especially valuable.” — C h B fSTiax Lady’s Maoakin*. 

TAYLER (REV. C. BJ-DORA MELDER; 

A Story of Albace. By Meta Sander. A Translation. Edited by the Rev. C. B. Tayler, 
Author of ” Records of a Good Man’s Life,” &c. Fcp.Svo. with two Illustrations, 7s. cloth. 

** In a literary point of view, thia tale it admirably told ; whilst it« air of reality gives it a true charm,” 

Btima Maoiiivk. ■ 

TAYLOR.— THE STATESMAN. 

By Henry Taylor, Esq., Author of” Philip Van Artevelde.” 12mo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

THACKER.— THE COURSER’S ANNUAL REMEMBRANCER, 

and STUD-BOOK ; being an Alphabetical Return of the Running at all the Public Coursing 
Clubs in England, Ireland, and Scotland, for the Season 1841-42 j with the Pedigrees (as far 
aa received) of the Dogs that won, and the Dogs that ran inp second for each Prise ; also, a 
Return of all single Matches run at those Meetings ; with a Preliminary Essay on the Decision 
of Short Courses. By T. Thacker. 8vo. 10s. cloth. 

THACKER— A POCKET COMPENDIUM OF COURSING 

RULES and BYE-LAWS, for Use in the Field. By Thom aU Thacker. ttmo. le.6d. sewed. 
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TH1RLWALL— TIIE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David’s. 8 vols. fop. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 
42. 8s. cloth. 

In the f*re*», 

A Library Edition of BISHOP THIRLWALLS HISTORY of GREECE, hamlsomely printed in 
demy svo. To Ik* publishe^l in monthly volumes. 

THOMSON (JOHN).— TABLES OF INTEREST, 

At Three, Four, Four-and a Half, and Five perCVnt., from One Found to Ten Thousand, nnd 
from (>ne to Three Hundred ami M\ty-flve Days, in a regular progression of single D:ivs\ 
with Interest at all the a’>ove Rates, from Out* to Twelve Months, nnd from One to 'Fen Years. 
Also, 'I ahles showing the Exchange on Bills, or ('em mission on Hoods, &r. from One-eighth to 
Five per (Vat.; and Tables shewing the Amount of any Salary, Income, Expense, &«•. by the 
lhiv. Month, or Year. To which are prefixed, a Table of Discount on Bilb at a certain mini- 
l>er of Days or Months; and a Table shewing the exact Number of Bays, from any Day 
throughout the Year, to the 31st of December, the usual period to w hich Interest is calculated. 
By John Thomson, Accountant in Edinburgh, PJino. 8s. lx>und. 

THOMSON’S SEASONS. 

Edited by Holton Cornky, Esq. Illustrated with Seventy-seven Designs drawn on Wood, 
by the following Members of the Etching Club : — 

J. R.11, Sculptor, J. C\ lfnr»I«' v, Fr.nY Ston«*, II. J T<>*» n». n«? , 

('. XV. Copr, 4. I*. Knight, ( ’. Stonhou.v, T. U , A . U. A . 

R. Kr<tjfrarr, A.Tl.A. F. T:i'.lir, 

Engraved by Thompson find other eminent Engravers. 

Square crown 8vo. One Guinea ; bound in morocco, in the best manner, by Ha) day, 3f.a, 

THOMSON.— THE DOMESTIC MAN AGE MINT OF THE SICK 

RO< )M. necessary, in Aid of Medical Treatment, for the Cure of Diseases. By Astiioany 
Todd Thomson, M.D. F.L.S. &c. Post 8vo. ins. Od. cloth. 

THOMSON.-AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, 

Theoretical and Practical. By Jamks Thomson, LL.D. Professor of Mr.thematics in t'm* 
Cniversity of Glasgow, l2mo. 5s. cloili. 

“ Fur cl.- trn*--*, >.i's r-Ti.-it.jr, n»,.| t it tvonl 1 !-• !i.M mM u> m- -\ • u-.-.-n- ( .-i r . rjr >:n • to I>. 

\n\ »;it* in*ii'i!ml mirht t.-irh ht'ti-clf iV««-n it, tn>i »'i It. U.«r».l • uf.»- »* I ■ «:■.>-*«: it 

invalutV.’ W«* r« osr.ri\.i*>i it t.» n» ’Oi.-ro it i- *1 r»- * l.-r«, t»- .cvl • tu*!« nt- .... uu w.ij. .1 1 l.-l « 1. m* u! 1 > 

trtMti«f *ni iriu-t i i» xt ?-»>k of thr •>« u-n. « — Vri 

TOMLINS.-A POPULAR LAW DICTIONARY; 

Familiarly explaining the Terms nnd Neture of English I .aw ; adapted to tlm comprehension 
of persons not educated for the h-yal piofession, and affording itifot inutu n peculiarly useful 
to Magistrates, Merchants, Parochial Officers, and others. By Tiiomas Ldlynk To.yimns, 
Attorney and Solicitor. 1 thick vol. i>ost hvo. is*. cloth. 

•.* T*:,- nU>!t w.Tk h.*<* !«-cn rrv,».a ?•) it Ilirrutcr, 

TOOKE.-A HISTORY OF PRICES; 

With reference to the Causes of their principal Variations, from 1792 to the Present Time. 
Preceded by a Sketch of the History of the Corn Trade in the last Two Cent uric*. B> Tiiu.m a«^ 
Tooke, E*q. F.K.S. 2 vols. bvo. 4\. U>s. cloth. 

(A Continuation of the Ahore.) 

AN ACCOUNT of PRICES and of the State of the Cl Ri TLATD >\ in tsr.R and 1*39; with 
Iten arks on the Corn Laws, and on proposed Alterations in »>ur Bank mg Sj stem. S\o. PJh. cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Hvo. The last part published is Part * of Vol. 3, Hvo. with Plates, G-*< . Cd. 



TRANSACTIONS OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 


Engineers, 4to. Vol. II. with Twenty-three finely engraved Hates, ‘ 28 s. rh th. 

Vol III. with Nineteen finely engraved Platca, 42. 12a. fhl. cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 

ARCHITECTS of IJ)NIM)N : consisting of a aeries of Papers on “ Antiquities,** and “ Con- 
struction.** By R. Willis, M.A. F.R.S. fcc. ; Ambrose Poynter; Herr Hsllninnn.of Han- 
over;. Dr. Faraday; Mr. Bracebridge; Herr llenth, of Berlin; Joseph Guilt, FS.A F.A.S.; 
Mr. C. If. Smith ; Mr. C. Fowler. Hon. Sec. ; Mr. W. A. Nicholson, of Lincoln : and Mr. J. I • 
Papwortb. Vol. I. Part 2, 4to. with numerous lithographic and woodcut illustrations, 24s. cloth. 
%* Part 1, Vol. 1. uniform with the above. Ids. cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE L1NNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

The last part published is Part 3, Vol. X IX. 4to. witli Platca, 40a. 
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TURNER -THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the Earliest Period to the Death of Elizabeth. By Sharon Turner, K»q. F.A.S. 
K.A.S.L. 12 vols. 8vo. jfc8. 3 s. doth. 

Or four sepnrate portions, as follow : — 

THE HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS; comprising the History' of England from the 
Earliest Period to the Norman Conquest. fith Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 5s. boards. 

THE HISTORY of ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES; comprising the Reigns from 
William the Conqueror to the Accession of Henry VIII., and also tne Hydory of the Litera- 
ture, Religion, Poetry, and Progress «»f the Reformation and of the Language during that 
period. 3d Edition. 5 vols. 8vo. Jt 3, boards. 

HIE HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY VIII.; comprising the Political History of the 
commencement of the English Reformation: being the First Part of the .Modern History of 
England. 3d Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. boards. 

THE HISTORY of the REIGNS of EDWARD VI. , MARY, and ELIZABETH; being the 
Second Part of the Modern History of England. 3d Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. boards. 

TURNER .—TIIE SACRED HISTORY OF TilE WORLD, 

Philosophically considered. By Sharon Turner, F.S.A. K.A.S.L. New Edition. 3 vols. J 
8vo. 42s. cloth. 

Vol. l considers the Creation and System of the Earth, and of its Vegetable and Animal Races 
and Material Idiws, and Formation of Mankind. j 

Vol. 2, the Divine Economy in its special Relation to Mankind, and in the Deluge, and the ‘ 
History of Human Affairs ; 

Vol. 3, the Provisions for the Perpetuation and Support of the Human Race, the Divine System 1 
of our Social Combinations, ami the Supernatural History of the World. 

TURNER.— A TREATISE ON THE FOOT OF THE HORSE, ; 

And a New .8y stem of Shoeing, by one-sided nailing ; and on the Nature, Origin, and Symptoms - 
of the Navicular Joint Lameness, with Preventive and Curative Treatment. By James 
Ti:h.\kk, M.R.V.C. Royal 8vo 7s. 6d. boards. t 

TEUTON’S (DR.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH- : 

WATER SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS. A New Edition, thoroughly revised and with 
considerable Additions. By John KiiwahdGkav, Kee er of the Zoological Collection in 
the British Museum. Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, and 12 Coloured Plates 15s. cloth. 

UNCLE PETER. — UNCLE PETER’S FAIRY TALES. 

'1 he First Story, containing the History amt Adventures of Little Mary , Queen of the great 
Island of Brakurakaknka. By Uncle Pktkk, F.K.L. M.M. T.T. F.A.S. Q.Q. X.Y.Z. &c. &c. 
Fcp. 8vo. 5s. fid. cloth. 

“ Inclr IVtrr t* a frllow of infinite humour. Th'-re in a < once thd vain of fatire running through the ,ul>» 

rtrutum of hi* talon, whirh it require* *<>m**thuu: more tl. »n .1 »uj« rfir,sl tl:m< c l«i ci::iUe a rivdi-r to Jeto t Wo 1 
nhnll .inxiou-ly h*'k for III* roipj* aran o iu im llu r «torv short I % Ho if a in- M :inui' : .n« « iit< r. an<l though his 
t it. nro |>r<<|i «M »ily « ritton for children, t-horo i> :n thorn niu< fioin «hi. Ii « \o:. nhi hr.td» mujlit Jerire advantage 
and instruction.’*— -Si xihv Timi*. 


UR E.— DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, & MINES ; 

Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew Urk, M.l>. 
F.K.S. M.G.S. M.A.S. Lend.; M. Acad. N.L. Philad. ; S. Pli. Soc. N.’Germ. Hanov. ; Mulii, i 
&c. &c. 3d Edition, corrected. 8vo. illustrated with 1210 Engravings on Wood, 50s. cloth. j 


RE— RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN . 

TUBES, and MINES; being a Supplement to his 1 iciior.n 
F.R.S, See. 8vo. with nuimrous wood Engravings. 14s. cloth. 


ARTS, MANUFAC- 

ry. By A.ndkkw Ukb, M.D. 


" The groat |ir<>i;rri>» «lm hour art* anil manufactures have made wnli.n the fi w year* i >inrt the puWimtiim of 
I>r. I’rr'i i-rlrhruU <1 Do to nury— at on* o tin .\hh%t *n«l n><*-t j*m -ul r im>ik ot the knot which ovor »»■> writ on — ha* 
furnit>liol ample irati-ri*.- for the present moM urn ptal-.e midi! uni to it , and .‘to happy to *.*y that the author hr,<* 
made tl»o bed ponuhlc ««<• of them. The pmoti.T of c*cr\ hi .inch ot industry tii-aic d ot i> feouyht do" it to its latest 
in -tio*i state; the unproi oiuont*. introduced arorharlj 'luted . ami thr \ai'.; * «.f shorn r>’mutoi with d linuiMlion 
And sairat ity. Much of the information is entirely now — to M irntifir ht< lattue r.t lo.o-t. h ;ni i :tl or ll.e usuil of 
iincMi|{iiUon« in uhich Dr. l irtia* lnni-df hoon profession, illy rnc.-itfol as in un.Cyli.-al < h<vni»t or drrited frotu 
pm ate fuanvit, to h hiet^iio haa had oxo1um\ e m c« ss.‘ — Mu iiAMi Nl ut wive, 


VON ORLICII (CAPT.) - TRAVELS IN INDIA; 

IticludiiigStiude and the Punjab.tn !S 42 aml 1 M 3 . By Caj»t. Leo cold Von Orlich. Tr^ns-lated 
from the Gemma, hy II. Evans Lloyd, Em;. 2 vols. 8vo. with two coloured lithographic Fron- 
tispieces* o: one or the Gates of Soimmuth, and theUuticb Mmar.or Column erected near Delhi 
by the Emperor Cutlcb ah Deen, to commemorate the overthrow of the Hindoo Power hy 
him in 1123; and numerous Illustrations ou Wood. rmdy. 

WALKED (GEO.)- CHESS STUDIES; 

Comprising One Thousand tia » es of Chess, as really played by the first Chess Players; 
forming a complete Encyclopaedia of Reference, and presenting the greatest Collection extant 
of tine specimens of strategy in every stage of the Game. Selectetl and arranged by Gkorok 
Walker, Author of “Chess made Easy,” •• A New Treatise ou Chess,” &c. 8vo. 10a. fid. 
s sewed. 

" A very complete account of the name la modern time*, which, »* ilhmi Ixtiuth’ mort x rnKr thin (*rtr, ud 
nation* hx»U on it* contest* with almost national |*n»Mon*, every che**- player will find draervinn of hi* best atten- 
tion No trial of skill, eertainlv, curitiS Midi earnest desire to conquer ; *ud tL*>*« who arc ambiliou* of victory 
muftt study Walker.”— Literary ti*«rrs. 



32 CATALOG UK O? NEW WORKS PRINTED FOR LONGMAN AND CO. * 


WARD! AW— DISCOURSES ON THE PRINCIPAL POINTS- 

OFTHB SOCINIAN CONTROVERSY— tbsJJnity of God, and the Trinity of Person* in the 
Godhead; theSupretue Divinity of Jetus Christ; the Doctrine of the Atonement; theChriitian 
Character, & c. By Ralph Wardlaw, D.l). 5th Edition, 8vo. 15a. cloth. 

WATERTON.-ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chiefly Ornithology. ByCharlbs Watkrton, Esq., Anther of ** Wanderings in South 
America.” With an Autobiography of the Author, and a View of’HVton HaU< Fifth. 
Kdttlon, fcp. 8va. 6a. cloth. ' 

SECOND SERIES. With Continuation of Mr. Watkrton’s Autobiography. 2d Edition, 
fcp. 8vo. with a new Vignette by T. Creawick, A.R.A. 6«. 6d. cloth. " 

" It ft*** us hearty nlra*ure to meet with Mr. Water ton agnin. He ia a charming writer. Candid, cordial, gono- 
and foil. of the most masculine Hi* Ai'ToBirmaarMT will rank with the moot piquant ami 

comprehensive piece* of that kind of aritimr in the language. Hi* Easwa, with Uttle of the learned pretence*, have 
nature or cheerful wisdom in them winch yield* unfailing instrucliveness ami pleasure.” — E xaminer. 

WEBSTER —AN ENCYCLOPyEDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY;* 

Comprising such subjects as are most immediately connected with Housekeeping: as^ The 
Construction of Domestic Edifices, with th»* modes of Warming, Ventilating, ami Lighting 
them— A description of the various articles of Furniture, with the nature of their Materials - 
Duties of Servants — A general account of the Animal lind Vegetable Substances used as F«*od, 
and the methods of preserving and preparing them by Cooking— Making Bread— The Chemical 
Nature and the Preparation of all kinds of Fermented Liquors used as Beverage— Materials 
employed in Dress and the Toilette — Business of the Laundry Description <rf the various 
Wheel* Carriages— Preservation of Health— Domestic Medicine. Sec. Sic. 8rc. By Thomas 
Webster, F.G.5. Ac.; assisted by the late Mrs. Parkes, Author of “Domestic Duties.” 

I large vol. 8vo. illustrated with nearly 1000 Woodcuts, 50 a. cloth. 

*• The till* -page sufficiently indicates th»* wide rarwje of topk** included in this mo>t useful en eye 1 opted is, *rd all 
ut treated with » fulnf-* which nothin-,* to lw iIi-mhm. It has been the object of the editor to combine v. n ncc 

wUh practice, a knowledge or principle* with the ordinary detail* and dally recurring duties of domdtic life. In some 
department* of the work, Mr. »Vrli.t»r h \» Iwen lu.i.lol F.jr a lady whose qua llthat. on* are bevnnd dispute, and the 
result of the ; r united labours is the production of a volume which exluusts the subject, and defies all competition. 
The work is richly illustrated with woodcuts, addins irrratly to its value. We strongly recommend every hdr, and 
all others who are iour.-rn*«l it: the mai«ai:en:ent of me*tie affairs, to make them*elvc* fain liar with Mr. Webster's 
volume, which must speedilv l<e regarded as an mdUpenaahle hook of reference to every housekeeper." — E cl. lltv. 

WHITE’S COMPENDIUM OF THE VETERINARY ART; 

ConiRininE^Uin and Concise observations on the Construction nod Management of the 
Stable. &c. ‘ 17th Edition, entirely reconstructed, with considerable Additions and Altera- 
tions, bringing the work up to the present state of Vetffinnry Science. By W.C. Si’Oomik, 
Veterinary Surgeon, &c. &c. 8vo. with coloured Plate, 16a. cloth. * 


WHITE’S COMPENDIUM OF CATTLE MEDICINE; v 

Or, Practical Observations on the Disorders of Cattle and other Domestic Animals, except 
the Horse. Gih Edition, re-arrangeti, with copious Additions and Notes, by VV. C. Spoon eh, 
Vet. Surgeon, Author of a “ Treatise on the Influenza,” &c. 8 vo. 9s. cloth. 

WIGAN (DR. A. L.)-TIIE DUALITY OF TnE MIND, 

Proved by the Structure, Functions, uml Diseases of the Brain, nnd by the Phenomena of 
Mental Derangement ; and shewn to be essential to Mot a! Responsibility. \\ it ti an Appendix : 
— 1. On the Influence of Religion on Insanity ; a. Conjectures on the Nature of the Mental 
tiperationa; 3. On the Management of Lunatic Asylums. By A. L. Wigan, M.D. 8vo. 12a. cl. 

** 1 he volume ia full of knowledge, and the author’* remark*, even when he fail* t.i o-nvince, at* strikingly acute 
and ingenious. We apprehend that none who take nn interest »n the physical structure of the brain, and lU 
lectual action, or even who have a deaire to ameliorate the condition of the insane, will delay to consult a work wnlh 
contain-! view* singularly original and sag ar ions on all those subject*. Combining rum the writing* of the ndRt 
distinguished men who have studied the anatomy, the mental action, and the derangement of the brain, all tire Iqu 
their studies have enabled them to collect, with that derived from extensive experience of his own, L>*. Wigan Co- • 
crnUutr* it into a focus, and pours it out upon hie pages." — B ritannia. • 

WILKINSON. -THE ENGINES OF WAR? &c. 

Being a History of Ancient and Modern Projectile Instruments and Engines of Warfare and 
Sporting; including the Manufacture of Fire-Arms, the History and Manufacture of Gun- 
powder* of Swords, and of the cause of the Djoias^us Pigure in Sword Blades, with some 
Observations of Bronze, &c. By H. Wilkinson, M.K.A.3. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


WILLOUGHBY (LADY). A DIARY, 

Purporting to be by fbe LADY WILLOUGHBY, of the Reign of Charles T.'{ embracing some 
Passages of her Domestic History from 1635 to 1648. A New Edition, in a smaller aize. 

To give additional interest to the work, it bss been printed and bound in the style of the 
periooto which it refers. Square fcp. 8vo. 8s. boards ; or 13s. bound in morocco {oid style). 

u So rarely have w* met in Cur literary walks with so sweat a character as the Lady Willoughby, that we know not 
whether the feeling of regret or pleasure ha* prevailed as »» have dosed the volume of her beautiful frngme.nt. She 
looks out upon us from her opened casement with such freshness and beauty, that w* are compelled to regard her 
with admiration and delight. There is no aim at effect in what she has written, BO isdicsUordw woman’s vanity : 
her wbole mien b that of subdued grace and feminine loveliness. That ths exquisite p a s sa g es purporting to be 
extract# from her diary have Sowed from a woman’s pen, alone we cannot tor a moment doubt. A woman j ooulo 
have so justly and tenderly portrayed the character of an affectionate daughter, a gentle and loving wUh, and a faithful 
and devoted mother. All this her ladyship, whetl>er a real or an imaginary personage, has done, with a graoefWneee 
and truth worthy of female nature In its lent and loftiest mood. K bar work to indeed only an imitation of day* gone 
by, then the genius of Chatterton is far surpassed by that of the sneers* ful author. In taking leave of her unique and 
interesting book, w« express our cordial hope that it will fend its way to the toilette of every tmjnfeand untitled lady in 
Great Britain.**— K vavokmcal Maoazis*. * Y 

WRIGHT (THOMAS). - THE HISTORY. OF SOCIETY fN 

v urn a a* tv A .t_ . %*>•*•»• «* tnoo . as.. . u i u a flits ns a 


ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AG KB, By THOMAS 1 
ponding Member of the Institute of France. 2 VoU. 8V0. 










